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Founded by W Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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In appreciation of annuals. _ 


The culture of hardy and_ half-hardy 
~ annuals is regarded more seriously than in 
former years; indeed, few English gardens 
are now reckoned complete without a liberal 
quantity of these shortlived plants. Time 
was when annuals were regarded with more 
or less contempt, except in the case of such 
subjects as Asters, Balsams, and the so-called 
florist’s flowers. Of course, the skilled atten- 
tion of hybridists and specialists has had 
much to do with their increased popularity. 
“Who will deny the rapid advance that has 
been made in the development of annuals 
during the past decade? When we come to 
consider the marvellous creations which lave 
been evolved in such races as Clarkia, Lark- 
spur, Candytuit,.Godetia, Chrysanthemwn, 
Lupin, and a host of others we cease to 
wonder at their repute. But this is not the 
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only reason why annuals have come to~be © 


more fayourably regarded. The somewhat 
“tardy recognition of their adaptability to the 
‘modern and less formal style of gardening 
_ will largely account for their present position 
in the popular taste. - 
-- By judicious and successional sowings in 
utumn and spring it is possible to have a 
isplay of annuals from April until far into 
he autumn. This alone is a recommenda- 
tion. In the perennial border, too, they may 
be made to serve a useful purpose. By sow- 
ing suitable kinds between the permanent 
ments, so as to give a show of bloom 
before or after their associates, one is soon 
ade aware of their utility. In the rockery, 
also, many kinds may be introduced for the 
fod purpose. Indeed, several sorts are seen 


to the best advantage when growing among 
_ Stones, while they certainly find a more con- 

enial home than when growing in the bed 
or border. Many rock gardens are particu- 
larly bare at certain seasons of the year, but 
there is no lack of-annuals for providing the 
continuation of bloom which will fill these un- 
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interesting periods. And so we have annuals 
for all purposes. The border in shade is as 
easy to cater for as the one in full sunshine, 
while suitable sorts can be found for dry or 
moist situations. Neither should we 


over- 
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Globularia nana, syn. G. bellidifolia. (See page 6.) 
look the value of annuals for cutting. Many 
kinds are valuable for cut bloom, and, as 
everybody knows, the periodical cutting, of 
the bloom is really the best way to prolong 
the flowering period. Then, again, we have 
a wealth of sweetly scented annuals which 
contribute much to the charm of the garden. 

“I suppose the chief reason why annuals 
were once in disrepute was the lack of atten- 
tion. bestowed on their culture.. Any sort of 
cultivation was considered good enough for 
these shortlived plants. It is now recog- 
nised, however, that good culture and 
generous treatment are worth while in grow- 
ing annuals. As a matter of fact, the ground 


should be prepared for them as thoroughly 
as it is for perennials. Many annuals under 
good treatment compare quite favourably 
with some of the choicer kinds of perennials, 
A visit to the trial grounds of some of our 
eminent seed growers will fully bear out this 
statement. 

There is one point I would emphasise in 
regard to growing annuals. As they are 
shortlived plants, any errors of culture or 
neglect in timely attention cannot be repaired 
as in the case of perennials. The matter of 
sowing, thinning, and transplanting, the re- 
moval of dead flowers, and all the minor de- 
tails of culture must be seasonably and pro- 
perly performed in order to be successful. 
To remove the flowers before seed matures is 
particularly important. The reader is re- 
minded that the function of a plant is to re- 
produce its species, and after it has attained 
this object there is no further need for its 
existence. Therefore by deferring this pro- 
cess for as long a period as possible we are 
prolonging the life of the plant, and _inci- 
dentally inciting it to further efforts at flower 
production. There is considerable scope for 
the beautifying of gardens by the employment 
of annuals, and many pleasant surprises ars 
in store for those who are willing to pay for 
seed of the best strains and who will devote 
care and patience to raising and growing 
them. Hastenvurst Greaves, F.L.S. 


Notes of the Week. 


Flowering s-rubs for present planting. 

In the list recommended by ‘“‘ W. O. C.’’ 
(page 797) there are some notable omissions, 
if his purpose was to name the best in each 
genus. For instance, I cannot understand 
anybody specifying the coarse Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum and not mentioning V. 
Carlesii, which is far away the pick of that 
genus, I know, however, that a good many 
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amateurs have met with disappointment from 
this beautiful shrub, owing to the prevailing 
practice of grafting it on the common V. 
Opulus, which, as a stock,. is peculiarly 
objectionable from its irrepressible tendency 
to send up strong shoots, requiring constant 
attention lest they overpower the scion. The 
foliage of the two species resembles each other 
superficially, and it requires pretty close 
scrutiny to detect the robbers. I do not know 
why ‘“‘ W. O. C.”’ recommends a warm wall 
for Escallonia Phillipiana, for it is much the 
hardiest of the genus; nor why he mentions 
it as a good autumn flowerer. It does, 
indeed, give a few scattered sprays of second 
bloom, but its natural season for flowering is 
in June and July. HERBERT MaxweELu. 
Monreith. 


Northern Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida). 


A plantation of this Pine is very interest- 
ing by reason of the persistent manner in 
which the clusters of cones adhere to its 
branches and even to the main stem of the 
tree. These vary in number and are clus- 
tered generally in three rings, the central 
ring pointing horizontally, the top ring 
pointing upwards, and the lower one to the 
ground, the whole forming one large cluster. 
Each of the scales is terminated by a sharp 
hook. It is difficult to remove these from the 
tree, as they will even resist the stroke of a 
hammer. There are several hundred trees in 
the plantation referred to and all are doing 
well and developing a strong, straight lead. 
One of our best authorities who saw them re- 
cently informed me that the timber of this 
tree is of little present-day value. It 1s, 
nevertheless, an interesting tree and is said 
to be the only Pine which will reproduce itself 
from the base after having been cut sree 


Free fruiting of the Poet’s Laurel (Laurus 
nobilis). 


_ This noble evergreen, generally known as 
the Sweet Bay in our country, is not given 
the attention it deserves in gardens generally, 
being planted often singly dnd in isolated 
positions, instead of grouped several together, 
when their fine effect is distinct and most 
desirable. Although a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region, it is hardy in most parts of 
our country, where, in spite of the occasional 
browning of the leaves by severe frosts, the 
tree rarely suffers to any extent. Groups of 
this fine tree have fruited abundantly with 
me this season, the large polished black fruits 
being quite attractive. The leaves of the 
Poet’s Laurel find much favour in the kitchen 
for the flavouring of various dishes, and this, 
the true Laurel of the ancients, should be 
grown wherever space can be provided, both 
for its beauty and interesting associations. 
Although I have frequently met with this tree 
in the best of health’ when growing in cold 
and often bleak situations, a warm and fairly 
sheltered site, on free, open soil, suits it best. 
This, according to history, is said to be the 
tree whose leaves were used to make crowns 
for triumphant heroes, and the fruiting 
sprays to make wreaths for distinguished 
poets. G. M. 8. 


Plants in bloom in the open air (December 


21st). ‘ 


It is surprising what a nice variety of 
plants and shrubs is in bloom at the. present 
time. Several subscribers to the columns of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED have referred to the 
earliness and exceptionally free-flowering of 
the Algerian Iris (I. stylosa), which is quite 
a picture here to-day after having borne lots 
of flowers. It must have full sunshine. 
Some of the Witch Hazels (Hamamelis) are in 
bloom, also quite a variety of the Heath 
family, of which E. lusitanica, E. mediter- 
ranea glauca, E. med. Darleyensis, and E. 
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carnea in variety: are noteworthy examples. 
The nude Jessamine (J. nudiflorum) is lovely 
on cool walls and fences. Sweet Violets arrest 
attention by their fragrance. Violet Cress 
(lonopsidium) and Nemophila insignis are 
covered with flowers. The Laurestinus in 
several forms is laden with bloom. 

Sussex. ~~, HK. M. 


Berberis aristata. 


This is the strongest grower of all the 
Barberries, and certainly one of the hand- 
somest, both in flower and fruit. I think 
very highly of this graceful Himalayan shrub, 
which has attained—with me—to a height of 
14 feet, the long, slender growths of the past 
year having actually reached 6 feet in length. 
In spring, when these growths are laden with 
numbers of drooping golden yellow racemes of 
flowers, each about 4 inches in length, this 
shrub compels the admiration of all.. Nor 
does its beauty end with its flowers, for again 
in’ autumn we are admiring its elegant 
growths bending under their load of spindle- 
shaped, blue-white fruits, and at the same 
time partially clothed with crimson leaves. 
It is then a striking feature. -This vigorous 
Barberry loves a good, loamy soil and revels 
in sunshine. Given this, an abundance of 
both flower and berry-laden sprays, invalu- 
able alike for garden or indoor decoration, 
will appear. It is a subject worthy of mass- 
ing on the lawn or fringes of the pleasure 
grounds, where its loose and_ graceful 
character may be developed to its fullest 
extent. 
the above, and is a very lovely shrub, pro- 
ducing long racemes of flowers in spring and 
purple fruits coated with a white bloom in 
autumn. 8. 


Violet Cress (lonopsidium acaule). 


This fascinating miniature from Portugal 
is rarely without bloom, and at the present 
time I have an unusually nice carpet of its 
charming pale violet flowers, which stud the 
little 2-inch high tufts of leaves. I scattered 
a few seeds over a bed containing a collection 
of perennial Trumpet Flowers (Incarvilleas), 
the leaves of which die off rather early in 
summer, and in this position our little friend 
has, after giving a summer display of bloom, 
seeded itself most freely, and it is these self- 
sown plants which are now in bloom. It can 
be grown almost.anywhere, as, being so minute 
it does not in the least degree interfere with 
the growth of other flowers, even though the 
latter may be of the daintiest character. It 
may be used in chinks on flagged pathways or 
rocky edges and the rock garden, where spring 
bulbs die away early and the space they 
occupied becomes an eyesore, for the rest of 
the season. 
surface with perhaps a little fresh soil added 
will quickly revive the interest of these 
surfaces. I have tried to establish the Violet 
Cress upon the rather flat Horsham stone 
roofs of summer-houses, at present covered 
with Stonecrops and Houseleeks, but up to 
now I have not been successful, os it 


has appeared upon all walls. E. 
The Californian Red Wood (Sequoia 
sempervirens). 
This evergreen tree, which in Nature 


reaches a height of 300 feet, never looks better 
than in early autumn, when the large, 
deciduous trees around are casting their 
leaves. It is then this handsome Red Wood 
stands out as monarch of the woods, its soar- 
ing stem, graceful bearing, and lustrous green 
foliage being in striking contrast to that of 
its neighbours. The soft yet thick red-brown 
bark which encases its bright red timber is 
almost as delicate as velvet to the touch, and 
is even said to attain a thickness of 12 inches 
over the trunks of the giants of Western 
North America. There are—or were a few 


Berberis umbellata comes very near 


A few seeds scattered over the _ 
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years ago—some remarkably handsome speci- 
mens of this tree at Red Leaf, Penshurst, 
Kent. This native of the Californian forests 
is one of the vegetable wonders of the world, 
and Mr. Bean, writing of this monster in his 
“Trees and Shrubs hardy in the British 
Isles,’’ refers to a specimen as having reached 
540 feet in height, with a girth near the 
buttressed base of between 80 feet and 90 feet. 
It is a beautiful tree, but, according to my 
experience, fails on poor, light soils, such as 
prevail in some parts of Surrey, where the 
foliage .in spring turns a dirty brown 
resembling a dying tree. Planted ‘on good 
land which provides plenty of moisture it 
develops into a magnificent tree. E. M. 


A good dwarf Bamboo. 


One of the finest dwarf Bamboos h 
which IT am acquainted is Bambusa pumila. 
Those who know B. humilis might be par- 
doned for mistaking B. pumila for that 
variety, but the two are quite distinct. In 
B. pumila the leaves are not so broad as 
those of B. humilis, nor do they taper to a 
point so gradually. The stem, too, is more 
slender—indeed, the plant as a whole is 
smaller. A ScorrrsH GARDENER! © 


Hardy Azaleas. 


Those who intend lifting and rearranging 
Azaleas in shrubbery or pleasure grounds, 
or planting young specimens, are re- 
minded that this work can now be under- 
taken at any time. Peat is generally con- 
sidered indispensable so far as the successful 
cultivation of the Azaleas is concerned, but 
if peat cannot be procured a fairly good 
substitute can be made by mixing two parts 
of good turfy loam with one part of rather 
dry cow manure. A good allowance of this 
mixture placed in the bottom of the stations 
will be found satisfactory. W. McG. 


Achillea argentea. ) | 


Many of the rock Achilleas are not note 
for their hardiness, though in ordinary 
winters they will continue in- health for 
years. It is not so much intense cold that 
they dislike as the alternation of mild and 
wet spells with frosts, which is bad for them, 


as it is for so many alpines. This species — 


is one of the hardier and has flourished with 
me for several years, only suffering really 
badly one particularly trying winter. I find 
it very well suited in a retaining wall, which 
keeps it pretty dry, and I add a good deal of 
old mortar to the soil, which most of the 
Achilleas seem to appreciate. The drought 
of this last year does not seem to have 
affected it.: N. L. 


Chrysanthemum maximum flore pleno. 


This is one of the plants which gave 
me special pleasure last year, although it 
has not been very well suited by the dry 
season, having a decided partiality for 
moisture. It is a very accommodating plant, 
and though it looked a bit distressed after 
it had been in flower for some time, it soon 
picked up again in the autumn, grateful ever 
for the small quantity of rain. Although 
the present-day taste is mostly for single 
flowers, I find almost everybody admires this 
double dog Daisy or ox-eye Daisy, as some 
call it. The flowers are nothing like the size 
of those.of most of the cultivated single forms, 
and. are not a great deal larger than those 
of a fine specimen of the common wild Ox- 
eye, but there is something quite dainty and 
refined about the flower which appeals to me, 
and I have planted it in some quantity. It 
is semi-dwarf in habit, and the flower stems 
are strong, so that the whole appearance is 
neat and compact. Those who have not 
grown it should certainly give it a trial this 
year. W. 
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‘ TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Acanthopanax setchuenense. 


This shrubby plant is a native of China, 
where it is found as a spreading bush 8 to 
10 feet high. The leaves are usually three- 
parted, but occasionally there may be more 
than three leaflets. The flowers are Ivy-like 
and produced in small clusters, their colour 
being white or greenish-white. They are 
followed by small black fruits, which, as 


- shown by the accompanying illustration, are 


in large enough numbers to make the plant 
attractive. Although not in the first rank 
of decorative shrubs, it is sufficiently inter- 
esting to include in the shrubbery, where it 
should be planted in light, loamy soil in an 
open position. It may be increased by seeds. 


. 





me there are a distinct charm and warmth 
about its stately presence. 

I would advise anyone who has loose Yew 
trees growing in or near fields grazed by 
cattle, or near the roadside, to lose no time 
in destroying them, burning the green 
branches on the spot; and where these trees 
are growing in woods or in small, isolated 
plantations, to relieve them of their lower 
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be that on certain plants the sexual organs 
may not be perfect and the flowers are not 
fertilised. | ‘ 


Increasing Rhododendrons. 


I shall be glad if you will kindly give me 
particulars in your journal of the proper 
way to propagate Rhododendrons. H. M 


[The best method of propagating them is 


“by layers. This is far better than grafting. 


Layered plants make the handsomest bushes, 
and, of course, one is not troubled with 
suckers of the ponticum or other kinds em- 


ee et ee 


The Deadly Yew (Taxus baccata). 


During the past week a valuable young 
horse has been found dead in a field near me, 
- having been poisoned through eating the 
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eaten its poisonous branches. 
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leaves of an old Yew. The planting of this 
tree indiscriminately cannot be too openly 
condemned, as its mysterious poisonous sap is 
deadly to all kinds of cattle, and many are 
the valuable and beautiful animals which 
have been known to perish annually from its 
virulent effects. Yet, in spite of this, we 
see this tree planted in thousands, both as 
hedges and around the boundaries of gardens 
and estates, and even in hedgerows, where 
cattle have easy access to it. With such 
thoughtlessness in planting it is no wonder 
that we are constantly reading in our papers 
of the deaths of valuable animals from having 
These are not 
confined to one horse or cow, but very often 
several have collapsed together. I often pass 
along a road in the neighbourhood of Worth, 
Sussex, where a good-sized tree actually 


stands in the centre of a grass field in which_ 


cattle are generally seen to be grazing. The 
boughs of this tree have been eaten off quite 
evenly, as high as the cattle can reach, yet 
there it is allowed to remain. This provides 
food for thought as to whether some forms of 
the Yew are more deadly than others, for 
had the illness of cattle been traced to this 
tree, surely-the owners of the field in question 
would have long ago removed it. I am not 
sure of this, but am informed that the 
poisonous sap is most effective upon an empty 
stomach, also that half-dried twigs and leaves 
are more deadly than green ones. ~ 
The Yew is our finest native evergreen an 
a forest tree. As such it should be planted, 
and be grown in close proximity to each 
other, in order that the trees may develop a 
straight and noble stem. As a boy it was 


_@ common practice among us to eat the red, 


fleshy cup which surrounds the seeds without 
the slightest ill-effects; but even this should 
be stopped, as the seeds are known to contain 
the same virulent poison as the shoots. 
Grown as a forest tree the Yew possesses a 


Singular beauty, especially during storms, 


- when the tossing and swaying of its branches 


produce a very pleasing effect, for generally, 
as they rise and fall with the wind, armies 
of birds are seen doing likewise, for they 
make its thickly-clothed and protecting 


branches their winter home. 


_ develops a noble and beautifully coloured 


Usually this tree is allowed to branch to 
the ground, and in this way becomes a danger 
to the first animal which comes along, 
whereas if relieved of its lower branches it 


stem, which attains to several feet in 
diameter. It is then we fully realise its 
graceful Cedar-like character. People—in my 
opinion erroneously—often refer to this fine 
evergreen as sombre, funereal, etc., but to 








Acanthopanax setchuenense. 


branches up to a height of 20 feet, otherwise 
a costly day will surely come. 
EK. Markuam. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Arbutus Unedo. 


I send two cuttings just made from Arbutus 
shrubs (or trees) which were planted here 
about fifteen years ago and are 12 feet high. 
One of the shrubs flowers profusely, but never 
bears ‘‘ strawberries’’; the other bears 
plentiful clusters, of which I enclose one 
berry as a specimen. Will you-be so good as 
to explain and give the names of the two 
bushes ? C. A. Coox. 


[The specimens received for identification 
are both Arbutus Unedo, the so-called Straw- 
berry tree. The one with a few flowers 
remaining may be the variety rubra, some- 
times named A. Unedo var. Croomei, but the 
flowers were too much decayed to allow of 
correct identification of varieties. It is not 
possible to explain why under similar con- 
ditions one plant should fruit freely and the 
other not. But the same phenomenon has 
been noted on several occasions, and it may 
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ployed as stocks. The layers may be put down 
in spring, preferably March or April, and 
again in early autumn. Peat with a 
quantity of sand added is the best soil in 
which to insert the layers. The lower 
branches must be utilised for the purpose. 
If they cannot readily be brought down to 
the ground, you may cut a notch half-way 
through the branch, so that it will bend but 
not breakaway totally from the parent plant. 
Last season’s growths make the best layers. 


‘Strip off a few of the lower leaves, then take 


the shoot in,the left hand and make a cut 
about 14 inches in length with a sharp knife 
up the centre of the shoot. This is tech- 
nically called tongueing the shoot. A flat 
layering-trowel, something like a cheese-knife 
with a straight edge, should be at hand. 
Insert this in the soil so as to make a cut 
about 5 inches or 6 inches deep. Then bend 
the prepared shoot very gently, and fix it 
into the soil with some wooden or wire pegs 
in such a manner that the tongue formed by 
the cut points downwards. See that it rests 
upon the soil at the bottom of the opening 
made by the trowel, then press the soil firmly 
around the layer with the handle of the 
latter, and the operation is complete. ] 
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ORCHIDS. 


Autumn- and winter-flowering Cypripediums. 


The genus Cypripedium contains a large 
number of plants that are easily grown and 
free flowering. The blooms will withstand 
fogs, and remain in full beauty for a much 
longer period than any other member of the 
great Orchid family. To-day species are not 
grown to any great extent, but there are, 
however, a few noteworthy exceptions, viz., 
C. insigne Sander, a beautiful pale prim- 
rose-yellow flower with a prominent white 
area at the top of the well-formed dorsal 
sepal. This variety is often represented in 
collections by dozens of plants, and apart from 
its beauty it is quite distinct from other 
Cypripediums, and the finest of all the yellow 
varieties of C. insigne. Among the spotted 
forms pride of place must be given to Hare- 
field Hall, a bold, massive flower, the large 
dorsal sepal heavily spotted with chocolate 
and breadly margined with pure white. 
There are other forms of C. insigne, but they 
are all more or less inferior to the two men- 
tioned. The hybrids are so numerous that a 
selection is somewhat difficult, but a beginner 
could not go far wrong with the following 
dozen. _ They include Leeanum, Minos, 
Acteus Langleyensei, nitens, Euryades, Gaston 
Bultel, Thalia, Germaine Opoix, M. de Curte, 
Milo, nitens-Leeanum, and Baron Schroeder. 

Where a quantity of Cypripediums is 
grown, a house or division should be set apart 
for them, then their few cultural require- 
ments can be met. They can also be grown 
successfully with other Orchids, and with a 
little care in regard to shade they may be 
placed among other subjects in a warm green- 
house. The average temperature is about 
60 degrees F., but in winter 50 degrees will 
be quite high enough, while in summer these 
figures can safely be exceeded with sun heat. 
Light throughout the autumn and winter 
months is a necessity, and at these seasons 
the roof glass should be kept clean, washing 
it down both inside and out if needed. The 
latter requires doing two or three times if 
the houses are situated near large manufac- 
turing towns where fogs are often prevalent. 
During the spring and summer shade must be 
provided, but this ought not to be of a per- 
manent nature. Blinds made of canvas 
known as No. 2 are excellent, and they should 
be used whenever the sun is very bright. To 
grow good Cypripediums the ventilation must 
not be neglected. No good results will be 
obtained from a close, stuffy atmosphere, 
‘neither if cold currents of air are allowed to 
pass over the plants; therefore we must try 
and strike the happy medium, and when the 
weather is hot an inch or so through the 
top ventilators during the night will help to 
build up firm and healthy foliage. The 
atmosphere is kept more or less moist by 
sprinkling water over the floors and stages 
twice or thrice daily in accordance with the 
weather. In winter, when the weather is 
mild and little fire-heat is needed, hardly any 
damping down will be required. 

Cypripediums,-especially the strong-growing 
kinds, such as those quoted in the present 
article, need a somewhat retentive rooting 
medium, so good fibrous loam should form 
the staple. Loam from which all the fine soil 
has been removed should form one-half of the 
compost, peat one-fourth, and the remainder 
is made up of chopped Sphagnum Moss with 
a moderate sprinkling of crushed crocks and 
silver sand. With the advent of the New 
Year the Cypripediums may be repotted, 
using ordinary flower-pots, which*are filled to 
one-fourth of their depth with drainage 
material. Small examples are moved into a 
larger pot with little disturbance to the roots. 
Large specimens that are burdened with a 


lot of old flowered growths must be divided 
and the old growths reduced to one or two 
behind each lead or growing point. Retain 
all the live roots if possible, and then each 
piece can either be potted off singly or several 
arranged together to form a specimen plant. 
There will be some in the collection that will 
not need attention. If the soil is in a sweet, 
wholesome state, the foliage healthy, and 
there 1s ample room for further development, 
all will be well for at least another year. 
Such plants must be watered whenever they 
appear to be dry. 

Newly-potted examples should be given 
water sparingly for several weeks, or the roots 
will decay and the plants go wrong. It 
should be borne in mind that Cypripediums 
have no pseudo-bulbs, and in consequence they 
are never dried off, and are growing more or 
less throughout the year. When they are 
growing freely and have filled their receptacles 
with roots, a copious supply of water is 
essential, and such as C. insigne and some of 
its hybrids will benefit by a weekly applica- 
tion of weak liquid manure. Few insect pests 
trouble Cypripediums, thrips being the chief 
offenders, and these can be held in check by 
periodically fumigating the structure with 
X-All or any other approved remedy. 

PROPAGATION is effected by division when 
it is desired to increase any particular species 
or hybrid, the old growths removed at the 
time of potting being utilised for this purpose. 
They should be placed singly in small pots, 
with a little peat and Sphagnum Moss set 
about their base. The pots are filled to three 
parts of their depth with crocks, and when 
new growth begins, some of the crocks can be 
taken out and replaced with soil. 

DegW sath, 


Odontoglossum Pescatorei. 


Next to Odontoglossum crispum, this 
species is probably the most popular, and de- 
servedly so, for it is easy to grow, while its 
branching racemes of nearly white flowers 


are always appreciated. ©. Pescatorei is a - 


variable plant, but a typical form may be de- 
scribed as having white sepals and petals 
occasionally flushed with rose, the lip also 
white, with a yellow red-streaked crest, and 
often a few purple spots. The flowers are 
round in outline, and the scapes are arching 
and many-flowered. 

This desirable Odontoglossum was dis- 
covered in 1847, in the Ocana district of New 
Grenada, at an elevation of 6,000 feet. The 
honour of introducing this species belongs 
to M. Linden, from whose famous horticul- 
tural establishment at Brussels so many fine 
plants have been distributed. It flowered for 
the first time in Europe in 1851 and for many 
years after, it remained a rare plant, but now 
good examples can be procured for a modest 
outlay. If newly imported plants are bought 
there is always the possibility of improved 
forms or varieties appearing, while the 
plants still possess some of their native 
vigour. Perhaps the most famous variety is 
that known as Veitchianum, a handsome form 
larger than the type, all the segments being 
irregularly blotched with rich magenta 
purple. Another exquisite variety is Lady 
Holford, which is pure white except a slight 
tinge of lilac on the sepals. The form known 
as Schroderianum is almost white, but the 


‘sepals and petals are slightly spotted with 


rich rose-purple. Naturally, this species has 
been largely employed by the hybridist, and 
with excellent results. When crossed with 
O. crispum it gave us that splendid hybrid 
O. ardentissimum, of which there*are some 
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fine varieties. Other hybrids from O. Pesca- 
torei embrace O. Rolfez, O. excellens, O. 
Ossulstoni, O. Goodsoni, anda large number 
of secondary hybrids. It is interesting to 
note that the first Odontioda to flower was— 
derived from O. Pescatorei and .Cochlioda 
Noezliana, and was named O. Vuylstekez. 
The flowering season of O. Pescatorei is” 
the spring, and a few spikes may appear at 
other seasons, but not so freely as charac- 
terises O. crispum. There is nothing really 
difficult in growing this Odontoglossum, espe- 
cially the hybrids, for as a general rule they 
prove more amenable to cultivation than the 
species. Cool conditions should be the rule. 
A minimum temperature of 50 deg. is best 
for the winter months, and as cool as possible 
during the summer. A moist atmosphere is 
essential, and shade will be necessary from 
all strong sunlight. Protection fromthe 
sun’s rays is very important during the early 
spring. The plants have recently passed 
through a dull period; consequently the 
leaves are more tender than, say, at the end 
of the summer. Plants often lose a lot of 
their leaves because the blinds are not 
lowered sufficiently early in the year, The 
roots are always kept more or less moist, and 


never dried off, like Calanthes and kindred — 
subjects. Any repotting is done when_the 


W. 


new growths are a few inches high. 


Zygopetalums. 


When plants of Z. Mackayi pass out of 
flower, any repotting should receive atten- 
tion. Owing to the large number of fleshy 
roots, liberal pot room must be provided, and 


the rooting medium should be on a generous — 


scale. The pots are filled to one-eighth of 
their depth with drainage material, over 
which is placed a thin layer of loam fibre. 


The compost should consist of good quality — 
and one part 


fibrous loam three parts, 
Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum Moss. The 


plants may be grown in the intermediate- — 


house or at the cool end of the Cattleya 
division. Z. Mackayi is readily raised from 
seeds, and it is a profitable way to increase 


the stock. Z. crinitum needs similar treat- 


ment. Such species as Z. maxillare and 
Z. Gautieri, whose pseudo-bulbs are borne at 


intervals upon a creeping rhizome, are in ~ 


consequence grown up a piece of tree fern 
and ought. mot to be disturbed more than 
possible. A little fresh Sphagnum Moss and 
peat may be worked in between the roots, and 
the pieces of tree fern extended if possible. 
This can easily be. accomplished without 
taking the plant from the original block by 
using a piece of stiff wire, and so connect the 
twain. These Zygopetalums can also be 
grown in the intermediate-house or fernery 
and where they can be shaded from all strong 
sunlight. Z. Mackayi will also succeed in 
an ordinary plant-house with Begonias, ete. 

Thrips are often troublesome and frequently 
attack the centres of the young growths. 
Unless this pest is held in check, the new 
shoots will make little or no progress. The 
most effectual method of dealing with thrips 


or ae 


is to dip the growths in a solution of insecti- __ 


cide, laying the : 
the liquid has drained away. If it is decided — 


to raise Z. Mackayi from seed a few flowers — 


are fertilised with their own pollen, and when 


.the seed vessels are ripe the seed is sown ~ 


thinly around the base of an old plant. They 


will also germinate around an Odontoglossum _ 


lants on their sides until — 


~ 


2 


a 


or Cypripedium, but once the seeds are sown, —__ 


the soil must never get dry. - Prick off the 


seedlings when they have made a tiny leaf, 


and pot on as they fill their receptacles with’ 
roots. ; sus 3 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 


be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Iius- — 


trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 


’ A Sa a = =~” i 
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: - Pruning. — 


(Continued jrom page 882.) 


Weeping Roses. 

Weeping Roses are vigorous climbing 
varieties with drooping habit, such as 
Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha; Minnehaha, 
Ruby Queen, and many others. These are 
budded on to tall briars of from 6 feet to 
9 feet high and are pruned so as to secure 
growth in umbrella shape reaching to the 
ground. I have seen Helene budded on to an 
8-foot standard and trained to form a bower 


of Roses that you could sit under. 


_ wire trainer, prune back all shoots to about - 


To form good weeping Roses you must have 
a wire trainer. This enables you to tie in 
the shoots and to keep them in place at equal 
distances round the trees and drooping 
towards the ground. It is also a protection 
against severe winds, which may easily blow 
the head off so tall a stem. Having planted 
your weeper to a tall stake crowned with your 


one-third their length or less. I have always 
found it wisest to be able to bend down and 
tie in a portion of the first year’s wood and 
not to risk too severe a pruning, such as 
the cutting back to three or four eyes, which 
I consider unnecessary with many of the 
rampant growers. Still, prune you must, 


~ and remove weakly shoots at planting. The 
__~ second year’s growth should be tied in, and 


while the main shoots are only shortened, say, 
6 inches to a foot or a little more, accord- 
ing to the growth and shape of the tree, all 
the laterals should be pruned ‘to secure 
abundance of bloom right to the ground. 
The object is to get main shoots to the ground 


and keep them there, andenot to cut them 


back again. It is quite sufficient to thin out 
and remove dead wood until the tree gets too 
old, when it may be cut back and entirely 
new growth encouraged. 


Standards. - 
In pruning standards and half-standards 
everything depends upon the variety and its. 


habit of growth, for while you desire a shapely 


head, yet bloom is the first consideration. 
Close pruning is essential the first year, and 
shoots should be cut back to lengths contain- 


ing from three to six eyes. The amateur will 
understand how difficult it is to fix exactly 


the number of eyes that should be left owing 
to the fact that nearly every variety differs 
in its length of wood between the eyes, some 


__yarieties being so long jointed that eyes are 
hard to find, in which case always cut above a 
_ joint, never mind the look of the tree. Trees 
- with very long-jointed wood have a tendency 
to die back more quickly than those with 
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eye in hard or liberal pruning. 


short joints. After the first year the shape 
of the tree will be the great consideration, 
and for this reason care must be exercised 
in the cutting to an inside or an outside 
In the case 


_ of inside or outside eyes not being required, 


it is wisest to rub these out rather than after- 
wards to remove a well-formed shoot. This 


- so-called disbudding is not practised enough, 
and for this reason so few standards have 


really well-shaped heads. 


It takes time to 
prune a standard well, and my old motto, 
cut_twice with thought rather than once in 
haste, is sound advice to all growers. Weakly 
wood is best removed at all times, but with 
standard trees we find exceptions, for often 


we have to nurse weakly wood to preserve the 


shape of the tree. In pruning always con- 


_ sider the position of the three top eyes, and 


if a gap has to be filled in, leave two eyes 


_ pointing towards it, and rub out the other 


eye that points away, if not wanted, with 


- your nail or the point of your budding knife. 


Dwarfs. 


I have not so much advice to give in respect 
to the pruning of dwarf trees as one might 
imagine, for much that I have already said 
applies. General hints, however, are more 
necessary in their case, and to begin with I 
will once more impress upon my readers the 
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and if they have made good wood they can 
stand cutting back hard to three or four eyes. 
Some varieties, like Her Majesty, take time 


to plump up the eyes, and there is little risk 


in cutting back early; others on examination 
will be found to almost have started—such 
require late pruning, and then not too severe. 
Experience is our great guide, and many an 
amateur who reads these hints will be able 
to advise the writer on certain varieties. 
Most of us have much to learn, and few can 
afford to dispense with the observation and 
experience. of a  brother-rosarian, be he 
amateur or professional. 

Before closing my advice on pruning I must 
add a few lines as to autumn bloom and 
summer cutting of Roses. Ifa heavy crop of 
autumn Roses is desired, the grower must 
remove immediately after flowering all Roses 
and superfluous buds, and even all summer 





Weeping Rose Dorothy Perkins. 


great necessity of labelling all trees. -‘‘ A 
Rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,’’ but its name in the family is more 
important than its family name when prun- 
ing is being done. Also, even if the name 
does not interest you, yet your friends will 
want to know it. In the winter and early 
spring you may want to move a tree to another 
part of the garden, and if you know nothing 
about it you are lost as to its best position 
and pruning. Granted you know every name 
and have little experience as to pruning, yet 
you need not hesitate to start, for even if 
you do err on the side of leniency you will 
not spoil your trees. When you have planted 
and the spring comes round, accept the 
general rule that weakly trees want harder 
pruning than strong, vigorous kinds. I know 
it seems absurd, but it is so, and the reason 
is simply this, that weakly trees can only 
support one or two eyes with strong shoots, 
whilst vigorous trees can support more, and 
will ever try to do so before they make good 
flower. Cut back your H.P.’s to start with 
to four or five eyes, and your H.T.’s to five or 
six, then your Teas to the same. Remember 
frost may rob you of your first shoots, and 
it is wisest to be on the safe side, unless you 
are anxious to exhibit certain varieties well. 


_In any case, I write for the masses, and I 


have found that the media via is always 
the = wisest course to pursue. Established 
trees, or, as they are commonly termed, ‘‘cut- 
backs,’’ will require more careful pruning, 


buds if the autumn crop is of paramount 
importance. Do not cut away too many 
leaves when gathering flowers. I tremble for 
the trees when I see the fair sex gathering 
Roses ; never would I allow anyone to touch 
my trees—no, not even my most favoured 
friend. 
And she asks to cut a Rose, 
Watch her well and see, 
Lest the length of stem impose 
Too much on the tree. 


A lovely Rose and its equivalent setting 
nearly always mean the best branch of your 
tree, and such is only removed for the ex- 
hibition tent or your most appreciative and 
devoted friend, and even then it is cut with 
care and every discretion. 


T Gerorrrey W. Henstow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


Centaurea ruthenica. 


This is a very pretty subject for the 
herbaceous border, with finely-cut, dark green 
foliage and pale yellow flowers, a good deal 
resembling a ‘‘ Sweet Sultan.’’ It is of much 
lighter habit of growth than Centaurea 
macrocephala, which, however, is a fine border 
plant, easy to grow, and looking well with 
its large deep yellow. drumsticks of flowers. 
Both species do well in a sunny bed in quite 
ordinary soil. N. L. 


ALPINE. 


The moraine. 


The very temperately worded criticism (by 
““W. E. Th. I.’’) of my remarks concerning 
the moraine, and which appear in the issue 
of December 3rd, places the other side of 
the question before those who may be inter- 
ested in the matter. I have already indi- 
cated my position in respect of the moraine, 
and it were superfluous once again to cover 
the ground. I may, however, be permitted a 
few remarks. My critic misapprehends me 
when he thinks that the natural moraine of 
the sea coast to which I referred was a 
shingle bed or a bed of gravel washed up by 
the sea. The coast in question is a rugged 
and rocky one, the ‘‘ heughs,’’ as we call 
them, consisting of soft, aqueous rock, which 
gradually decomposes and which ultimately 
forms a bed at the foot of the ‘‘ heughs ”’ not 
dissimilar, I imagine, to the bed formed by 
the detritus of the rocks in alpine countries, 
although the geological formation of the 
latter may differ. There is on the coast 
_‘“moraine ’’? a proportion of entirely- decom- 
posed rock which does not differ in appear- 
ance from soil, and mingled with this is, of 
course, a body of stones of varying sizes. The 
conditions, fundamentally, of the alpine 
““moraine ’’ are fairly well reproduced, and 
the comparison made between the plants I 
named, and which grow therein, and others 
growing in the fields near by; was merely 
made for the purposes of illustration. I may 
say, however, that many of the native Stone- 
crops grow freely on this ‘‘ moraine’’ as 
well; and it is obvious to me that these 
plants are in no.way superior to those grown 
in other positions. 

In respect of the artificial form of garden- 
ing engendered by the use of hot-water pipes, 
frames, and glass. structures generally, 
““W._E. Th. I.’ begs the whole question. 
Such adjuncts to gardeners are obviously 
artificial. They are useful, however, and put 
enormous power in the hands of the intelli- 
gent user. On the’ other hand, the 
“‘moraine’’ aims (or so I think) at being 
natural or, at least, in keeping with its 
surroundings. This in most cases it entirely 
fails to do,and apart—I quote ‘‘W. E. Th. I.”’ 
—from. its value for 10 per cent. of the 
rarer plants ’’ (alpines), I do not think that 
it justifies its existence. Certainly, unlike 
glass houses, it has no other use. 

Nevertheless, the exchange of opinions is 
never entirely unproductive, and when such 
differences of opinion as may arise are stated 
in a plain yet moderate way, and without 
any heat or a desire to impose such opinions 
upon others, it is all to the good of gardening. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


The Globe Daisy (Globularia). 


The species of Globularia inhabit the 
Pyrenees, Central and Southern Europe, and 
Asia Minor for the most part, and are found 
frequently in gravelly or stony soils in pas- 
tures on calcareous formations, a fact which 
affords a clue to their requirements when 
under cultivation. Of lowly stature, never 
exceeding more than a few inches high—some, 
indeed, not more than 2 inches when in flower 
—they are not to be considered for display 
work, but rather for variety’s sake and the 


pretty blue shade of their rounded, almost. 


spherical heads of flowers. Some, like 
Globularia cordifolia, which has a taper- 
ing root, have a prostrate branching habit, 
the stems in constant touch with the soil often 
rooting therein. Old plants of this kind 
often become woody and knotty. Its glabrous 
leaves are spoon-shaped, the blue flowers being 
borne in flat, hemispherical heads. The 
plant flowers in May and June. There is a 
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white variety, a counterpart in all save 
colour. G. nana (syn G. bellidifolia) {see 
page 1) is a dwarf kind of 2 inches to 3 inches 
high, forming miniature hillocks of narrow 
leaves and producing heads of light-blue 
flowers. It is one of the plants that should 
suit the moraine gardener. G. nudicaulis 
has leathery, dark-green, glabrous leaves in 
tufts, and pale-blue flowers im June. G. 
trichosantha, from Asia Minor, is of tufted, 
creeping, shrubby habit, with fluffy balls of 
blue flowers in midsummer. G. vulgaris, 
also with globular heads of pale-blue flowers, 
is of somewhat freer growth than the 
majority. In addition to the foregoing are 
G. cinerescens and G. incanescens. These 
have ashen-grey and somewhat. hoary foliage 
respectively, and blue flowers, being of quite 
a miniature habit of growth. 

All the kinds are easily raised from seeds, 
by division of the larger tufts, and by layer- 
ing of the branches. Their differences are 
not easily definable, though all are worth 
growing for the distinctive beauty their 
globular heads of blue flowers afford. 


Nymphzas (Water Lilies), their 
hardiness under all conditions. 


Many people are under the impression that 
these beautiful plants are very tender and 
difficult to grow, and for that reason hesitate 
to plant them even in ideal positions, and 
thus deny themselves the summer glory of 
their exquisite flowers, in all their varied 
forms and lovely colourings. These plants 
embrace such a wonderful array of shades as 
to rejoice the heart of the most fastidious, for 
there are three of the purest white with a 
wonderful centre of golden stamens, others 
suffused with pink, and when fully expanded 
large enough to almost hide a dinner plate. 
There are pale pinks and very deep pinks, 
reds and crimsons, some of which are fiery 
crimson and stud the water on a summer day 
like so many crimson stars. There are 
yellows, too, and many other shades. Sad it 
is to see the hundreds of acres of partially 
mud-filled lakes and ponds as we go about 
the country, often in full view of the dwell- 
ing, which at very little cost might be alive 
with these magnificent subjects, as once 
planted they do not require any large amount 
of attention ; indeed, on large sheets of water 
they will practically look after themselves, 
increasing in volume of flowers year after 
year, creating such a choice and desirable 
effect from June to September as would be 
unsurpassed by any other group of plants. 
From time to time it has, owing to various 
improvements and alterations at the water- 
side, and mudding of same, been necessary to 
lower the water in the lakes, and occasionally 
we have drained them entirely during the 
autumn and winter, thus leaving the Lily 
plantations high and unprotected for as much 
as two months at a time. During. this time 
20 degrees of frost have been registered, and 
the mud frozen around their crowns, yet the 
plants came to no harm, but, if anything, 
have developed renewed vigour the following 
year, a fact which speaks for itself as to the 
hardiness of these noble and precious flowers. 

Water Lilies will thrive luxuriantly in 
anything from a foot to 18 inches of water, 
and from that to any depth up to 5 feet. 
Speaking of the depth at which these plants 
will succeed, it may be interesting to remark 
that a self-planted group of N. Marliacea 


albida was very handsome: here for several’ 


years, and flowered freely in over 12 feet of 
water. I do not, however, advocate planting 
at such a depth, my choice being a muddy or 
loamy bottom of a foot or more, with a cover- 
ing of 18 inches to 3 feet of water, enabling 
the leaves to spread out to their fullest ex- 
tent. At this depth these plants are in their 
element, and on more than one occasion the 
flowers borne by groups of the magnificent N. 
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colossea, white, flushed with pink at the base 
of its petals and a central bunch of golden 


yellow stamens, would practically cover a 


dinner plate. Anyone who possesses a water 
garden or small pond should embellish them 
with colonies of these lovely flowers. 
of them are fragrant, and if cut in the 
morning, when on the point of opening, and 
placed in shallow bowls, will expand and dis- 
close their gorgeous stamens, remaining fresh 
and attractive for several days. ~ ~ 

Their greatest enemy is the water rat, 
which eats off the buds just as they are burst- 
ing, carrying them to the reeds at the water’s 
edge, where this pest eats out the centre in 
peace. The moorhen is also a destructive 
bird, and picks the fully open flower to pieces 
and walks across the handsome leaves, stab- 
bing them through with its sharp spurs. These 
may be kept under control by placing small 
spring traps just beneath the water, near its 
edge. There are other enemies, which, how- 
ever, are of rather less consequence, and all of 
which can be resisted by systematic attention. 

Stagnant pools are not so favourable to 
these wonderful plants, as lakes and ponds 
are more or less kept on the move, the stag- 
nant pools being a breeding ground for the 
noxious blanket weed which, if left undis- 
turbed, will destroy a large area of plants in 
a very short time. For this reason the water 
should as far as possible be kept on the move. 
These glorious plants, which have done so 
much to beautify and enrich our gardens, are 
the outcome of the untiring and devoted care 
of a small continental nurseryman. 

EK. MarkHam. 


BIRDS. 


The starling. 


It may interest Mr. H. H. Wardle, as well 
as other readerssof GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
to know that at the present time (December 
6th) I have a pair of starlings under observa- 
tion. These birds, deceived, no doubt, by the 
open weather, are busily engaged in nesting. 
The place which they have selected is the 
chimney of a Peach-house, and as no fire will 





be applied yet awhile, the birds are being left © 
alone in order that it may be seen how far ~ 
I have seen—and see — 


their efforts will go. 
almost daily—a pair of white starlings. 
These are causing some comment in the 
district, but they are not, as a matter of fact, 
so rare as may be imagined. 
‘“‘ packs ’’ of starlings there may be observed 
stray birds with white plumage during the 
autumn and winter. During the following 


summer these birds disappear, and it is . 


erroneously thought that they have been 
captured or shot. The truth is, that these 
birds are not true albinos; but merely—as 


gardeners say—sports, and after their first — 


moult they take on the feathers of the every- 


day starling. The true albino has pink eyes — 


and remains white as to its plumage through- 
out its life. The ‘‘ sport’’ has dark eyes, 
and, as has been said, only carries its white 


feathers until its first moult. W. McG. 
The chaffinch.  —_- 


I have a peculiar affection for the chaffinch 
—an affection which not even its raids upon 
germinating seedlings in the spring 
diminish. Its clear and melodious note is 
heard early in the year, and as mating-time 


approaches, the cock birds assume a bravery — 


of plumage equalled but by few of our wild 
birds. During the winter the sexes keep 


apart in flocks, this peculiaritf¥ giving the 


chaffinch its name of Fringilla coelebs. Its 
nest harmonises perfectly with the chosen 


tree, and ‘it’ specially affects Lichen-clad 


Apple-tree. The eggs are pinkish-white, 
spotted with purplish-red. W. McG. 


he 


Many | 


In most. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


December Chrysanthemums. 


The complaint is pretty general that the 
flowers of late varieties are not keeping well 
this year; and not only that, but plants that 
had been grown for the production of end-of- 
the-year blooms perfected these and were over 
a month before their time. It appears to me 
that such fault, if fault it be, rests not so 
much with the season as it does with the 
grower. The fear of over-ripening of the 
growth during a year of abnormal sunshine 
caused a good deal of feeding to keep the 
plants going—a fear, by the way, that did 
not trouble me—because of an idea that it is 
not possible to get the growth too hard, pro- 
vided the roots are healthy. At any rate, 
the flowers in the case of the plants more 
immediately under my observation could not 
be expected to keep longer than they do this 
season. The plants, comparatively, would 
not be termed strong, either in wood or leaf, 
but the potting soil was rammed in much 
firmer than is the case with many culti- 
vators. I am, in fact, satisfied that for late- 
flowering especially one cannot start pro- 
pagating too early for another year, and that 
a long season with firm potting will do the 
rest, constant attention to the needs of the 
plants being a matter of course. 

In making a few notes on varieties seen 
within recent days I would remark that not 
a few popular kinds grow too tall, and one’s 
ideal is a dwarf-growing sort that will branch 
freely without tipping. Interfering with the 
main stem does not in any case provide such 
an even growth of side-stems as when the 
natural branching takes place—at least, this 
is my experience. Early in the month Wm. 
Turner and Mrs. M. Sargent were excellent, 
the former pure white, the other a taking 
green-tinted white. The blooms of Majestic 
are keeping as well as those of any sort. 
We have by no means come to the end of the 
_ possibilities of this new variety. It is a 

model in growth, first class for the production 
of show blooms, and, as remarked, not tried 
in other ways. I fancy it will become the 
leading bronze for a late supply of cut 
flowers, either for market or home display. 
I say bronze because that, generally, describes 
the bright amber-yellow shade of the blooms. 
Probably, too, those who raise new sorts will 
use this as a parent plant; it is not wrong, 
therefore, to think the variety will play a 
‘very important part in the future of the 
autumn flower. I have seen Sunstone 11 
capital order. Not disbudded too freely, the 
flowers come a rich yellow. These are rather 
flat, but are exceptionally lasting when cut. 
It is curious that this old variety keeps crop- 
ping up, and, like many of the American 
sorts of about a score of years back, it is 
adapted for late blooms. Mrs. Jos. Thomp- 
son, its yellow sports, Nagoya, 
Western King, and Niveum, and others of 
that ilk, are still a proposition when we 
think of Christmas flowers. 

Considered a model late white is Autocrat. 
So it is when well grown, as some of-the 
leading market men do it; but this condition 
is rare in private gardens, as seen last 
autumn. It is worth greater care than is 
usually bestowed on its culture, a remark 
which also applies to the Mrs. J. Thompson 
—not easy to grow, but first class when well 
grown. These especially do not require large 
pots. Docteur Enquehard is a pink that has 
been exceedingly good. The blooms are solid 
and the colour solid as well, which is not 
too common in pinks after November. The 
colour of Mrs. G.. Munro as a crimson is 
keeping well, and it is doubtful if there be 
_another of that shade to Surpass it; and if 
improvements are effected they are likely to 
come from this rather new variety. The 


Tuxedo, ~ 


habit is dwarf; it produces handsome speci- 
men blooms when the flowers are restricted 
in number. Its only fault when not so 
limited in number is that the flowers might 
come a-bit more double. I like December 
Gold. The recurving-shaped blooms are just 
the size favoured for cut bloom, and the 
yellow of the same is particularly rich. The 
growth of the plant of Madame R. Oberthur 
is rather tall and not over-bushy; otherwise 
this old French variety gives us flowers pure 
white in colour and of capital quality. I am 


Mine | 
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good accounts of a sort called Winter Glow, 
which has flowers of a warm shade of rose. 
Such a shade late would be welcome; and 
Sunshine would appeal to many, although 
this is at its best early in the month. The 
colour—a light amber shade—may not be 
decided enough, and, I take it, one of the 
principal properties of a late kind is that of 
a solid shade, whatever this may be. 
H. §. 


Chrysanthemum Hillier’s Apricot. 


The season just passed has been notable for 
the introduction of varieties with shades of 
amber_or bronzy yellow—colours that are in 
request for floral decorations. This single 
kind is said to have originated as a ‘‘ sport ”’ 





Chrysanthemum Hillier’s Apricot. 


doubtful of its lasting much longer in the 
favour of growers. 

Mrs. F. Judson, a very good red sort for 
late white flowers, slightly incurving and 
solid, is also rather spare and tall of growth. 
This, like many other whites, in its way 
will be ousted by the newer P. A. Dove, a 
remarkably fine new sort. I like this grown 
without the one stem from the cutting being 
topped. It may appear to be growing on a 
bit tall, but when the stem makes its side- 
shoots naturally they come in all directions, 
and it is possible to obtain from a dozen to 
twenty on one plant. Allow these to produce 
one bloom each, and about the best late white 
is forthcoming. ~The chances are that flowers 
can be kept to the end of the year if aided by 
cool greenhouses. One is not so taken with 
the variety when not disbudded to one flower 
on a growth, although even as such it shows 
its superiority. As yet it appears to be none 
too free in giving cuttings—that is, early 
cuttings. But there is a good stock about, 
although market growers are taking it in 
hand, which means that thousands of plants 
will be required for next year. One hears 


from Mrs. W. Buckingham, a pretty pink 
variety, greatly in favour for cut flowers for 
sale. Hither is, therefore, more adaptable 
for growing without undue thinning of 
blooms, as the flowers could not be produced 
large enough to please those who compete at 
exhibitions. 


Chrysanthemum Victory. 


One of the largest of the Japanese varieties 
is this. It was exhibited in fine condition 
at the shows last autumn. A pure white, it 
has a most distinct shape. Although the 
florets reflex, the bloom builds into a cone- 
like mass and is solid. Like some others of 
the white kinds, as, for example, Louisa 
Pockett, the later buds produce a bloom of a 
pink shade. In the former case one prefers 
this colour, but in Victory one likes it as a 
white; an early flower-bud is, therefore, ad- 
visable. This variety was introduced a 
couple of seasons. back by Mr. H. J. Jones, 
and those growers who contemplate exhibiting 
should certainly add it to their pee 
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Iris Delavayi. 


So constantly and freely are hybrid Irises 
being produced, mostly of much charm, that 
the original species have a hard time in 
trying to gain favour from growers of this 
grand race of flowers. Such is the reflection 
which occurs to one in thinking of Iris 
Delavayi, a Chinese species which has been 
in cultivation for a good while. It belongs 
-to the hollow-stemmed section of Flag Irises, 
best known, probably, through I. sibirica and 
its allies. It is bolder than the Siberian Iris, 
has broader leaves, and grows to as much as 
4 feet high when in favourable conditions. 
It loves plenty of moisture, and when so 
accommodated will bloom fairly well and give 
a number of its deep purple flowers veined 
or blotched with white.- It is now a good 
while since I first saw this in an Irish 
nursery. I was taken with its appearance, 
but found that it was of little use in a dry 
soil. With plenty of water it is, however, 
a success. S. ARNOTT. 


Corydalis. cheilanthifolia. 


No one of the Chinese species of Corydalis, 
of which not a few have been introduced of 
late years, is s0 useful in the rock garden as 
C. cheilanthifolia. It is one of the hardiest, 
and will stand the winter in gardens where 
some of its sisters sutcumb to the winter’s 
trials. It may be called hardy in most 
British gardens where it has been tried It has 
charming long, Fern-like leaves and clusters 
of pale yellow flowers, 6, 8, or even 10 inches 
above the leaves. It should have a sunny 
place and well-drained, stony soil. Planted 
in spring it will give its flowers.for a goodly 
time in summer. -. ARNOTT. 





Cerastium tomentosum. 


No better illustration can one have of the 
change of foliage—from its dull green winter 
dress to its summer garb of white—than that 
afforded by the leaves of Cerastium tomento- 
sum. Like a good many other plants this 
year, it bore masses of the whitest of white 
flowers very early, and, though an old tenant, 
is still admired and grown by many. It is 
nice to have about a border in conjunction 
with Tufted Pansies or the purple blossoms 
of Viola purpurea. This Cerastium makes a 
charming companion'to the old blue Viola 
cornuta, and the two were much in vogue 
in gardens thirty or forty years ago. It 
delights in a sunny, open situation, is quite 
happy on a rockery so long as it can find 
enough soil for its roots to permeate, and a 
sandy soil suits it. It is one of the plants 
that will stand dryness, and not infrequently 
is found doing well on old walls in country 
gardens. As an edging plant, too, it is 
useful. WOoDBASTWICK. 





Cactus Dahlias. 


At some of the autumn shows Cactus 
Dahlias, including many of the newer 
varieties, were well shown by trade growers. 
One point, however, in respect of the latter 
rather impressed me, and that was the fact 


that most—in fact nearly all—of them were 


wired. It is true that the wiring was unob- 
trusively done, and that many of those who 
admired the blooms did not observe it. I 
submit that the fact of wiring Cactus Dahlias 
is not justifiable, because it gives the 
amateur who does not look closely into the 
blooms the impression that such blooms are 
more erect than they really are. Disap- 
pointment follows when these varieties are 
ordered and grown during the following 


season, and when it is found that the flowers 
are pendulous and require to be wired. It 
is, unfortunately, the case that many of the 
Cactus Dahlias are offenders in this respect, 
yet it appears hardly justifiable—even at 
shows—-to resort to wiring, which gives the 
casual observer a totally erroneous idea of 
the value of such varieties for the garden. 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


[All the varieties selected by the Floral 
Committees of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the National Dahlia Society are 
now grown at Wisley to settle as to. the 
varieties that throw up their flowers above 
the leafage, and thus are suitable for the 
garden. A very complete trial was made 
during the past season, and many were 
selected, the names of which will appear in 
the journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.— Ep. ] 


Plants of Shakespeare. 


~—— The Rey. Henry N. Ellacombe, vicar 
of Bitton, wrote a most interesting book en- 
titled ‘‘ The Plant-Lore of Shakespeare,’’ 
giving a full list of all the plants mentioned 
in Shakespeare’s works and commenting on 
same. If I remember rightly, it was pub- 
lished by John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
London, and, I fear, it is now out of print. 
If unable to obtain it from the publishers, 
try Messrs. Weldon, secondhand book- 
sellers, Great Queen Street, London. They 
offered this work in one of their recent lists 
for a few shillings. I do not know where 
you could procure all the plants mentioned, 
but you might try with great advantage Miss 
H. Hanna, Ye Olde Worlde Nursery, Wing, 
Oakham, who specialises in» old-fashioned 
plants. Catalogues of most of our better- 
known hardy: plant nurseries might help you 
further; but some of the plant names men- 
tioned by Shakespeare are of doubtful appli- 
cation to present-day plants, and I hope you 
will not be induced to plant up all the latest 
varieties of Pansies and Snapdragons, etc., 
as were displayed proudly in one London 
suburban public garden boasting a Shake- 
spearean garden among its other attractions 
a few years ago. W. EH. Ta. I. 


—— In reply to the query of “‘S. M.” in 
GARDENING ItLusTRATED, November 19th, 
respecting plants mentioned by Shakespeare, 
f can confidently recommend a book by the 
late Canon Ellacombe, -of Bitton, ‘‘ Plant- 
Lore of Shakespeare.’’ If out of print it 
could probably be obtained from Messrs. 
Grant, of Edinburgh, secondhand. The book 
contains all that is required as to the plants 
in a most readable form. The plants them- 
selves would probably be found in any 
nursery of importance. T. R. 

Lower Boddington, Northants. 


Work of the Week. 


Taking advantage of the mild days to push 
forward the training and pruning of climbing 
plants, we have been able to get over a good 
deal of ground. Much, however, still 
remains to be done, and those plants and 
shrubs covering buildings are being left until 
last, in case the weather changes, as they 
may .then be dealt with more comfortably 
than the open fences and pergolas. If it is 
found necessary to increase any of the 
climbers, it will be found a very good plan to 


layer a few of the long growths as the work ~ 
_ proceeds. 


Where trellis-work has become 
damaged or in any way decayed, this is being 
renewed. Much of the trellis here formerly 
consisted of bamboo canes of various thick- 


‘nesses, but these are found unsatisfactory, 


‘living supports. <A 
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owing to their hollow centre, which provides 
a home for all kinds of insect life and soon © 
decays. Oak battens are being used in their 
place, and a very fine trellis these make. For 
bearings we are using pieces 13 inches by 
$ inch, These are fixed to the wall by iron ~ 
clips 2 inches long. In some instances we 
place these bearings perpendicularly, and in 
others horizontally, according to the wall 
dealt with, and nail the cross-pieces, which 
are 3 inch square, to them, thus forming a 
most admirable trellis to which climbing 
plants may be speedily secured. At the head 

of a large lake we have planted a group of 
the deciduous Cypress (Taxodium distichum), 
and adjoining these a quantity of the true 
bat Willow (Salix coerulea) has been planted. 
The position is rather marshy, and should = > 
suit these two trees. White Thrift (Armeria) 

has been used to edge a bed filled with African 
Lilies (Agapanthus. Mooreanus minor, in 
variety). Rosmarinus officinalis has also 
been planted in quantity to form bold masses. 
Lavendata officinalis, a large quantity of 
which arrived during the week, has been 
planted in lines, fringing a winding pathway 

in the fruit garden and near a Wistaria 
bower. The fragrant Virgin’s Bower 
(Clematis Flammula) arrived this week (fifty 
plants), and these have been planted at the 
foot of Holly bushes, Yew trees, and other 
few have also been 
planted at the foot of a trellissed fence which 


is furnished entirely with Rose Una. A 


lawn is in course of completion. Owing to . 
the undulating character of the site for this 

it has been necessary to raise two sides 
practically 5 feet above the original level. 

In sinking the opposite sides we came upon 
large natural rocks, which have had to be - 
quarried out to enable sufficient depth of soil 

to be put down for grass to grow. E. M 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Yucca (Adam's Needle). : 


Referring to the interesting note on above 
(pages 752-3, November 26th), will ‘‘ EK. M.” 
kindly say the right time to cut off the ae =. 
when plants get leggy, and if he destroys the 
old stumps or leaves them to shoot out fresh 
stems ? =e Wed ST 


_ [Any time during the winter will do to cut — 
down your Yucca, although I prefer Novem- 
ber, but as we are now past that date it 
would be as well to get it done as soon as 
possible. Merely cut through the stem and - 
replant it in the ground with a little sand — 
at its base, as you would a small cutting, 
and thoroughly firm the ground -around. 
Leave the old stumps in the ground, as these 
generally throw up fresh crowns. | i 


> le 


Decayed Pine needles. © 


I have been offered a large heap of old 
garden refuse, decayed leaves, weeds, etc., 
which has been accumulating for two or three 
years. Much is of excellent quality, but I 
find that a great deal of it is mixed with old 
Pine needles, pretty well decayed. These, I — 
take it, are not of much value, but before 
using it I should be glad to know if they are — 
injurious or poisonous in any way. I propose — 
to use the material for mixing with border 
soil, which is very poor and sandy, and for ~ 
top-dressing shrubs. W. St Bes 


[We think you need not be apprehensive 
about the use of the material you mention, 
but to make it more suitable and enhance 
its value for the purpose would suggest the 
addition of some lime. If this is applied at 
the rate of half a bushel to each cartload of 
the decayed refuse, and the whole turned 
twice before use, it will tend to destroy 
insects, fungus germs, and sweeten the 
whole. } ; 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


The Bomareas. 


The Bomareas form a very distinct race of 
climbing plants nearly related to the Alstre- 
merias; indeed, they are sometimes referred 
to as climbing Alstroemerias. The different 
members of the genus form, as a rule, a stout 
root stock with a few tubers generally attached 
thereto. From the crown or centre of the 
mass of roots are pushed up stems, which in. 
some examples will reach a length of 10 to 
15 feet or even more. These stems grow 


broken off no flowers will be produced. The 
principal species are 

BoMAREA PATACOCENSIS, which used at one 
time to be known. as B. conferta. The flowers 
of this are of a bright crimson colour, with 
conspicuous blue anthers. They are borne in 
a more compact cluster than most of the 
others. A pretty and free-flowering kind is 

B. Caupartsrana, whose blossoms are of an 
orange-yellow, spotted with red. An inter- 
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provement on their Eileen, being of a deeper 
salmon shade and stronger in the calyx. It 
is of vigorous growth and flowers very freely. 
It might be called an improved and brighter 
coloured Lady .Northcliffe. The blooms re- 
tain their beauty for a long time when cut, 
and are very sweetly scented. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Crinums in pots and the open air. 

I would be much obliged if you could give 
a brief outline in your paper of the correct 
treatment that Crinums should receive to 





rapidly and entwine themselves around any 
support, till they have reached their limit, 
when the terminal head of flowers develops. 
As the cluster of blossoms is fairly weighty, it 
acquires a drooping character when the plants 
are trained to the roof of a glass structure, 
and one is thereby enabled to see them to the 
best advantage. . 

The Bomareas as a rule succeed much 
better when planted out in a prepared border 
than when grown in pots. Their root system 
is vigorous, but shallow, so that they do not 
need a great depth of soil. Thorough 
drainage is, however, most essential. A 
mixture of fibrous loam and peat with a 
liberal sprinkling of silver sand and a few 
nodules of charcoal broken small suit them 
well. A winter temperature of 50 degrees to 
60 degrees is necessary to their well-doing. 
The succulent shoots, as they push through 
the soil, are very brittle, and in that stage 
liable to be attacked by aphides or green fly. 
These pests must be destroyed and the young 
shoots protected from injury, as if the top is 


Carnation Eileen Low. 


esting and valuable hybrid has been raised at 
the Cambridge Botanic Gardens between the 
two above-named species. It is known as 

B. Banxstt. The pollen parent was B. 
patacocensis, and a good deal of its bright 
colour has been transmitted to the progeny. 
A species whose blossoms are, as a rule, more 
often borne in autumn and winter than at 
any other time is 

B. rrRonpDEA, with large clusters of orange- 
yellow flowers, dotted inside with crimson. 
The largest member of the genus is 

B. Carprrit, which was introduced from 
Colombia in 1876. In this the flowers, which 
are borne in a wide-spreading umbel, are in 
size and shape a good deal suggestive of a 
medium bloom of Lapageria, Their colour 
outside is of a deep rose-pink, while the inner 
segments are greenish spotted crimson. 


By G. 


Carnation Eileen Low. 


This, raised by Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, is a great im- 


obtain good results from them. 


I have in a 
cold greenhouse a three-year-old specimen, 
which was given to me during last summer. 
Water has been withheld from it for two or 
three weeks, and, of course, the leaves are 
turning yellow and withering. Ought I to 
take the bulb up and dry it off or leave it in 
the soil until the spring? A little help on 
these points will be much appreciated, as I 
think Crinums are well worth growing frora 
the fine show given by some of the fully- 
developed plants I have seen. Piers 
Isleworth. 


[Given a sheltered position the Crinum is 
a grand outdoor plant, while, grown in 
large pots or tubs, it forms a most striking 
feature in the greenhouse or conservatory 
during late summer and early autumn. In 
this way repotting will not be often needed 
but, at the same time, it is very essential that 
the roots have some assistance during th» 
summer. From the large size of the bulbs 
and the vigorous nature of their roots it is 
very necessary that the pots or tubs be of goord 
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. depth, otherwise the plants are apt to become 
starved. For.this same reason the soil should 
be of a good lasting character, such as turfy 
loam of a fairly holding nature, and with it a 
mixture of well-decayed leaf-mould and sand. 
When in pots or tubs it is an advantage to 
store them during the winter where they are 
just safe from frost. In planting the bulbs 
in the 

OPEN GROUND the soil must be got out to 
admit of the greater part of the bulb being 
buried, and the rooting medium must be of 
good quality. 

In favoured places in the south and 

south-west, and in many gardens near the 

sea, Crinums are a complete success, grown 
without the least protection in the open 
border. They increase at a great rate, and 
furnish a profusion of flowers, delicate or 
chaste in colour, and emitting, for the most 

part, a pleasant, though by no means a 

* powerful, odour. Among other good attri- 
butes is the season of their flowering—it mav 
be August, September, or even October, the 
time depending not a little upon the imme- 
diate environment of the plants and the kind 
grown—C. longiflorum is usually one of the 
earliest to flower—and, of course, not a little 
also upon the locality. For example, an open 
border group could not compare, in point of 
time of flowering, with another group planted 
at the base of a greenhouse wall. Yet in 
those gardens where the plants thrive an-J 
flower well it might be worth while trying 
them in various positions for the sake of ex- 
tending the blooming period, seeing that such 
flowering is practically unique. The estab- 
lished groups of plants, too, commend them- 
selves to all because of their noble aspect, and 

which at flowering-time embrace boldness of 
outline and stately flower-crowned stems, 
approaching often enough to 4 feet in height. 

Even yard-high stems bear a very consider- 

able number of flowers, though stature in these 
things is frequently but an evidence of a long 
tenure of the soil, of fine bulb development, 

and not infrequently of soil depth and 
richness. 





These Crinums are gross feeders, and in 
nature the plants are found often enough in 
wet and boggy places. Next to these, from 
the cultural standpoint, a very considerable 
depth of soil is of the highest importance. 
This should be of a good fibrous loam, with 
well-decayed manure and a little sand freely 
incorporated therewith. The bed should be 
well made to a depth of 3 feet, for the big, 
club-shaped bulbs of these Crinums sink them- 
selves*to very considerable depths in course of 
time. It is well in inland gardens to cover 
the clumps with light litter, leaves, ashes. 
or Cocoanut-fibre for the winter season. It 
is only in the early years of planting that 
such protection is absolutely necessary, 
though it may be given each year as a pre- 
cautionary measure and to save undoing the 
good work of the past. Indeed, such things 
are worthy of considerable thought, for big 
clumps are not formed in a year or two. 
When established, however, they flower with 
certainty each year, the more certainly if 
given copious supplies of liquid manure or 
even clear water during their season of 
growth. 

Those who desire to make plantings of these 
Crinums may do so,at any time during the 
dormant period of the bulbs, while, for 
preference, early October or so soon as flower- 
ing had ceased, or the end of February, prior 
to the period of new leaf-growth, is. best. 
Freshly-planted bulbs should always be 
protected. 


There are several reputedly hardy sorts, 
though the best are longiflorum and Powelli, 
and their forms. C. Moorei and its white 
variety, with C. yennense, also white, do not 
appear to be possessed of the vigour or 
hardiness of the above named, neither do they 
increase at the same rate. ] 
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Pear Durondeau. 


This Pear is handicapped in popularity 
from the fact that it ripens at almost the 
same time as Marie Louise, Doyenné du 
Comice, and other good varieties. — Those, 
however, who may have to send Pears to a 
distance, by post or by rail, will find Duron- 


_deau superior to the others, for the reason 


that it does not bruise so easily and arrives 
at its destination in the best of order. 
Durondeau in appearance is not unlike 
Beurre Clairgeau, but it is of vastly superior 
quality, and succeeds best on the free stock. 
KIRK. 
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Vine borders. 


It is desirable now that the outside borders 
of vineries be covered, in order that the roots 
may not suffer from an excess of cold 
moisture. This covering is necessary, too, to 
prevent the’ manurial properties of the soil 
from being washed into the drainage by heavy 
rains; and while spare sashes are, perhaps, 
most suitable for the purpose, shift can be 
made with sheets of corrugated-iron where 
sashes cannot be spared for the purpose. 


Neglected wall trees. 


Early in November I was asked to visit 
a garden which had been neglected during 
the war and. to give advice regarding the 
wall trees. The result of my visit was in- 
structive, especially in respect of Plum-trees. 
T have often insisted that these trees are very 
often spoiled by over-pruning, and in this 
case my idea received corroboration. A west 
wall in the garden is entirely devoted to 
Plums. Among the varieties grown are 
Early Orleans, Victoria, Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, Pond’s Seedling, and a few of the Gages. 
Since 1914 not a knife has been used in any 
manner on these trees. The result is that 
they are simply wild, many of them, in addi- 
tion, having broken away entirely from the 
wall owing to the rotting of the ties which 
held them in position. I was told that there 
had been this season a phenomenal crop of 
fruit. Not only so, but the current season’s 
wood is short and stocky, perfectly ripened, 
and literally studded with plump fruit buds. 
Some of these growths are half-way over the 
border—which is 10 feet from wall to Box- 
wood—and, as has been said, the trees present 
a very wild appearance. The request for 
advice puts one rather in a quandary. In 
order to reduce the trees to their former trim 
appearance it is clear that drastic cutting-in 
must be resorted to. Were this done in a 
wholesale way it is equally clear that for a 
few seasons the yield of fruit would be 
negligible. Besides, there is always present 
the danger that severe pruning might, if it 
did not kill the trees, result in gumming, 
branch-dying, or in unhealthy root-growth. 
Such a condition of affairs calls for a com- 
promise, and my advice was to the following 
effect :—Let all the main branches be restored, 
as far as possible, to their original positions. 
Then cut out cleanly all the sucker-like 
growths which have sprung up through these. 
Next shorten a proportion of the overgrown 
spurry growths, leaving the others at their 
full length in order that a crop may be 
secured. When the former, in a season or 
two, begin again to produce fruit buds, the 
latter in turn can be cut in, and the trees, by 
degrees, brought back to something approxi- 
mating to their pre-war condition. Generous 
treatment in respect of manure, either 
artificial or organic, was advised. On the 
whole, however, the better way would have 
been to root out a proportion of the trees and 


“or, granary. 


gross and pithy to be fruitful. 
moderately strong, with a minimum of pith, 
those skilled — 
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to replant, leaving the others until the young 
trees began to grow away. This course the 
owner of the garden is unwilling to adopt, 
and therefore the best must”be made of the 
present trees. ‘Perhaps some other fruit- 
grower who has had to advise in a similar 
case may feel disposed to criticise or to 
endorse the treatment recommended. Sug- 
gestions or criticism will be welcomed. 
A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


The storage of Apples. 


In the past the smaller growers of Apples 
in this country have paid very little atten- 
tion to the necessity of proper storage of 
their fruit, and many of the larger growers 


have been in the habit of rushing their pro- . 


duce on the market straight from the trees, 
thereby causing gluts, to the detriment of all 
concerned. These gluts are the more un- 
fortunate when they occur in the marketing 
of Apples which belong to varieties that will 
keep well and would command a high price 
if kept in store until the early part of the 


next year. 


Frequently, what storage accommodation 
exists is of a crude and unsuitable descrip- 
tion, so much so that it accelerates rather 
than retards the decay-of the fruit. Apple 
rot has been very virulent this season, and 
Apples which might have been expected to 
keep for several months have rotted whole- 
sale in the space of a few weeks. No doubt 
climatic conditions have been abnormal, 


rendering makeshift stores useless because of © 


the impossibility of keeping down the tem- 
perature. 
been in desperation for moisture, and their 
attacks on Apples have been more severe than 
usual, thus compelling growers to pick earlier 
than the weather conditions necessitated. 
So far as modern research has carried us, 
the following conditions as to storage are 
essential:—(1) An equable temperature— 


from 32 degrees to 45 degrees F. ; (2) Sufficient — 
ventilation to guard against stagnant atmo- 


sphere. There should, however, not be too 


much ventilation leading to frequent changes | 


of temperature. A building used for a com- 


On the other hand, birds have 


bined office and Apple store would be most — 


unsuitable owing to the fact that it is being 
opened constantly for purposes other than 


. the packing or removal of fruit; (3) The 


atmosphere must not be dry; and (4) Dark- 


ness—a cellar is much more suitable than a — 


room at the top of a dwelling-house or a loft 

The following are particulars of an admir- 
able fruit-house.for a small fruit holding. 
They are those of an actual house in use in 
the Eastbourne district. A thatched 
with shelves running all round and a tier 
down the centre; a path about 2 feet 6 inches 
around the central tier of shelves; a roof 


and sides thickly thatched with heather, % 


which is said to be an excellent substance for 
the purpose as it ensures the equable tem- 
perature so necessary for proper fruit 
storage ; an earthen floor—not concrete, which 
is bad both in hot and cold weather ; ventila- 
tion at both sides and ends of the shed. 
With ventilators and door closed, the store 
is absolutely frost-proof.—Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 


Soil for Peaches. 


A really rich soil, as for Cabbage, Lettuce, 
Onions, Celery, Peas, Beans, etc., is not | 


iP 


required for the Peach, Apricot, or Nectarine. 
It would cause the production of wood too 


is the kind of wood desired b 
in Peach culture. With this object, then, we 
refrain from all attempts to obtain very 
strong, luxuriant, rank, wild growth. That 
is the way to failure. The way to success 


shed | 


Growth. 
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bad. 
bottom in the hole immediately below where 


_ for the tree settling a little. 


sent for examination. 
_ the roots of a Pear so affected before, but have 
witnessed the same thing in regard to the 
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‘is by means of healthy, moderately strong, 
well-ripened, firm wood. Having obtained 
wood of that quality, it will be our own fault— 
excluding circumstances beyond our control— 
if we do not obtain fruit. ~ 

Makine THE Borprer.—We will suppose 
that it is impossible to obtain fibrous, loamy, 
or marly turf, and wé have to make the best 
of the soil in our garden. Further, we wil! 
suppose that it is inconvenient to obtain 
potash, nitrogenous manure, or lime. We 
will manage without them in those particular 
forms. Add to the soil of the natural border 
2 lb. of quicklime or air-slaked lime, or 4 lb. 
of old mortar, and 2 lb. of soot and 2 Ib. of 
wood ashes to the square yard. The last may 
be from any burned residue of prunings, 
dried stems of the Cabbage tribe, Pea and 


‘Bean haulm. Spread them over the ground 


where you will excavate the soil for holes for 
the Peach-trees. By so doing, the materials 
become mixed with the soil in the process of 
excavation and the returning of the soil in 
the operation of planting. Break up old 
meat bones to mix with the soil. 

Exeavate the soil of each hole at least 
4 feet im width and 3 feet from front to 
back. Four feet would be better; also to a 
depth of 18 to 24 inches if the subsoil be 
Place several slates or tiles at the 


the centre of the tree will be, for the purpose 
of intercepting and deflecting towards a hori- 
zontal position such roots as may attempt to 
descend into the subsoil. Then proceed to fill 
in the soil thrown out—and to which addi- 
tions will ‘have been made—into the hole up 
to the height which will be correct for wise 
planting after it has been lightly trodden. 


Then place the Peach-tree in position, with 


a space of 3 or 4 inches between the stem and 
the wall, and spread out the roots and pro- 
ceed to plant the trees with each set of roots 
on their own plane or level, and allowing 
Neither prune, 
train, nail, nor tie the tree until it has done 
settling, but tie it to the wall loosely yet 
safely against possibility of disturbance or 
injury by the wind. A Read 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Swelling on Pear-tree roots. 


I herewith send you a piece of root of a 
Beurre Superfin Pear-tree, and shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me what the growth 
on the root is and what steps I should take 
to cure the tree of it. The tree was planted 
in light soil facing south about seven years 
-ago, and has never fruited. Quite a number 
of the roots were similarly affected to the 
piece sent, but the rest of the fibrous roots are 
quite healthy. Win Kol, 


_ [The roots submitted have the appearance 
of having met with some obstruction which, 
though not effectually barring further pro- 
gress, arrested it to an extent that while 
the points of the roots were piercing or find- 


‘ing an outlet through the obstruction, the- 


arresting of the sap flow caused abnormal 
swellings to form on the roots. A similar 
condition would be produced by tying a piece 
of twine or wire tightly round a healthy root. 
The portion above and near to the ligature 
would soon swell to an abnormal size, while 


that below it would remain normal, as are 


the roots beyond the swollen portions of those 
We have never seen 


roots of a Fig when the mortar courses of the 
wall enclosing the border were a little faulty. 
We would advise the lifting and replanting 
ot the tree in the best soil obtainable, of 
which some fibrous loam should form at least 
two-thirds. The variety is of such excellent 
quality that it is quite worth while bestow- 
ing this extra amount of care on the prepara- 
tion of the rooting medium. ] 


-and later by M. Foex (France). 
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PESTS. 


Wart Disease problems. 


At the Sessions on Thursday, Nov. 17th, the 
subject of ‘‘ Wart Disease of Potatoes ’’ was 
dealt with by Dr. C. H. Blackman and Dr. 
Wm. B. Brierly. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. C. G. A. Nix, Treasurer of the R.H.S., 
Dr. Black- 
man, whose paper was illustrated by lantern 
slides, emphasised the ignorance of scientists 
concerning wart disease. Direct obsérvation 
alone, he said, could decide whether immune 
varieties were immune when directly exposed 
to infection. Dr. Wm. B. Brierly (Head of 
the Department of Mycology, Rothamsted) 
said that scientists had no knowledge of why 
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much of the romance of the candle-light 
forage is lost. For grown-ups, however, this 
latter method of extermination is infinitely 
preferable. It is so muck less disagreeable to 
destroy an egg than a slug. A good plan to 
follow in a snail and slug-haunted garden is 
to make a little rockery, filled with quickly 
growing creepers. Amongst the stones and 
creepers the garden snails will soon congre- 
gate. Here they will feed in the summer and 
sleep in the winter; and here the ever-ob- 
servant thrushes will soon find them out. 
Plant also, as cover for the birds, one or two 
rose or fruit bushes, and the thrushes will 
grow plump in your service. Vea HS C. 


Not all slugs are dangerous to vegetation, 
some of them, like animals, being carnivorous 
and preying on each other. One of these is 


- 





certain varieties were immune from wart 
disease. The solution of the problem was 
that the grower should cultivate only immune 
varieties. This, however, could only be a 
temporary solution. There was no security 
of tenure for the immune varieties, he 
believed. The immunity might break down 
at any time. It was probable that certain 
varieties were immune because they had lost 
the power of producing the chemical sub- 
stance which favoured the growth of the wart 
disease organism. It was hoped in time to 
find some method of sterilising the soil 
against the wart disease germ. This realisa- 
tion of the ignorance which existed regarding 
the disease made him view with alarm the 
bland contentment with: which many people 
viewed the problem. The second paper at 
this session was entitled, ‘‘ Some Information 
on the Heredity of Wart Disease,’”’ by Dr. 
R. N. Salaman and Mr. J. W. Lesley (of 
the Plant Breeding Institute, Cambridge). 
In this the statement was contained that “‘ it 
is clear that the power to resist the parasite 
is a constant. character,’’ though it was 
probable that there are differences in the 
degree of susceptibility. 


Small foes in the garden—slugs 
and snails. 


Hunting slugs by candle light, at a penny 
a hundred, is a favourite pastime of thrifty 
Yorkshire youngsters, very profitable both for 
the garden and their own private purses. A 
still better way is to search for the small, 
round white eggs, just below the surface of 
the soil, in the spring. Hunting has to be 


carried out in the daytime, and therefore ‘ 


Slug and snail with eggs. 


the ear-shelled slug, which, being a slug, is 
promptly massacred when it makes its ap- 
pearance in the greenhouse or in the border. 
As a matter of fact, this slug ought to be 
protected, as it“preys upon other slugs and 
is carnivorous. Its zoological name is Testa- 
cella halotidea, and it may be recognised by 
the small mussel-shaped shell borne on its 
tail, W. McG. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Heart and Dart Moth injuring straw- 
berries. 


Could you give me any hints upon reducing 
the attacks of the Heart and Dart Moth (cut- 
worms)? I am growing Strawberries for 


market (5 acres), and they are doing me 


endless damage. E. H. Buxton. 

Titchfield, Hants.° 

[It is impossible to prevent the appearance 
of the larvee, as- the moths are winged and 
fly some little distance. They may, however, 
be trapped in two ways: one by placing sods 
of grass upside down on the ground near the 
Strawberry plants, and having those that 


~ collect underneath killed, or by spreading 


small heaps of brawn or clover poisoned with 
arsenate of lead or Paris green. about the 
beds in spring or autumn. The larve at 
night are attracted by these and are 
poisoned. Frequent hard hoeing also turns 
them up, when they may be picked up and 
killed. All brown pupe turning up in 
digging should be crushed. Where Straw- 
berries are seen to be failing, the earth should 
be carefully scraped away from round 
them and the culprits can then very easily 
be seen and destroyed if they are cut- 
worms. | 
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The Flower Garden. 
Some hardy climbers. 


A few selected hardy climbers in almost 
every garden, if planted in the right and most 
suitable places for effect, cannot fail to en- 





Fig. 1.—Irish Ivy. 


hance its beauty, and where they can be made 
to. serve a double purpose by making un- 
sightly objects pretty, as they both can and 
do, then they are even more desirable. 

The next few weeks will offer a very good 
time for the planting of almost any of them, 
so that any remarks I may have to make will 
be quite opportune. There is, fortunately, 
a great wealth of them to choose from, and 
such hugely diversant varieties that almost 
of -themselves they could supply change 
enough to furnish a garden and provide 
flowers as long as it was possible to expect 





Fig. 2.—Clematis Jackmani. 


any in the open. Some are evergreen, but 
more are deciduous; some are valued for their 
striking foliage, but more for the richness and 
sweetness of their flowers. Some, too, are 
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GARDENING. 


Beginners. 


mostly admired-for their decorative berries. 
Now, it must be obvious that I can only deal 
with very few of these to-day, and if I refer 
to some of the best known and more hardy 
varieties it will be with the hope that I may 
take up some of the less known and choice 
varieties another time. 

Generally, the climbers best suited to clothe 
and beautify objects which are unsightly and 
undesirable are those which carry their effect 
right through the winter, when an ugly sight 
is as ugly as it is in the summer. It may be 
a bare wall; it may be a building; it may be 
anything else; but there the evergreen is, 
ever at your service, and very effective it is. 
The best of all the evergreens for the purpose 
is the good old Irish Ivy (Fig. 1). -This I 
consider the best all-round Ivy for general 
use, but there are several well-known varieties 
almost equally popular. There are the large 
heart-shaped variety (Hedera: dentata), the 
spreading-finger variety (H. palmata), the 
silver variety (H. maderensis), all highly 
ornamental and useful, though the last 
named is a bit tender. Then we have two 
other evergreens I am bound to recommend, 
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Fig. 3.—Clematis montana. 


which, though not so rapid as the ivy, “‘ get 
there ’’ in time, and, once “‘ there,’’ are fix- 
tures. I refer tothe little red-berried 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, and-to a somewhat 
similar subject, Azara microphylla, with dark 
green leaves and myriads of tiny vanilla- 
scented flowers. These, however, are not 
suitable for covering large areas. 

When we leave the evergreens and_ get 
among the deciduous climbers we are almost 
embarrassed as to which to note first. All 
things considered, I think we may give that 
place to the Clematis. There are many 
varieties ranging from white, through mauve, 
blue, purple, red, and barred. Most of the 
best known date back.to the ’seventies of last 
century, and I distinctly remember the en- 
thusiasm with which they were welcomed. 
Some of the newer varieties can well hold 
their own with the old, but it was the lanu- 
ginosa and Jackmani types which first made 
them popular. A great recommendation of 
the Clematis is that it appears in several 
types, which between them lengthen out the 
flowering season from spring till the late 
autumn. The Miss Bateman (white) class, 
which blooms early, gives its flowers on the 
wood made during the preceding summer ; 
while the Jackman (see Fig. 2) class blooms 
at the end of summer on the current season’s 
growth. There is another, and _ still 
different, early flowering variety, which is as 
pretty as any and a marvel in floriferousness, 
Clematis montana (see Fig. 3). This is seen 
growing close up to the eaves of a cottage, and 
the illustration gives but a faint idea of what 
this variety really can do. It is as hardy 
and grows as fast as the Old Man’s Beard 
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(C. Vitalba) of our hedgerows, -and has a 
very similar habit. Planted in the right 
place, it is a gem. All the Clematis have 
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long wiry roots, and these do best in an open. — 


porous soil. Such soil must be provided if 
those who plant wish them to do well. 

A totally different subject is shown in illus- 
tration (Fig. 4). It is the naked-flowered 
yellow Jessamine, which blooms in the winter 
and is capable of showing considerable 
brightness no matter how gloomy the skies 


may be. A few sprays cut for the house are— 
more than acceptable when there is a scarcity 


of other flowers, but they would be acceptable 
anywhere, because they are beautiful. It is 





Fig. 4.—Yellow Jessamine. 
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a rapid grower, and will soon cover a trellis 


or a wall. No garden can satisfactorily dis- 
pense with this. ; 

Fig. 5 (Solanum jasminoides) gives one 
the impression of a white Jessamine, but it 
is a totally different thing. It is hardy only 
in the South or in fairly sheltered aspects. A 
very rapid grower, it luxuriates throughout 
the summer and bears-long growths, which 
stand out and then hang down laden with 
panicles of white flowers. 


large house, facing 


af V7) 





Fig. 5.—Solanum jasminoides. 


a position which seems to suit it immensely. 


The finest plant I 
ever saw of this was covering the front of a 
the sea, at Teignmouth, 


I would not recommend it for a bleak, cold 


spot, but for a southern aspect in the southern 
counties a more suitable climber would be 
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difficult to find. The small-leaved Virginian 
Creeper, Ampelopsis Veitchi, stands in no 
need of recommendation from me. It is so 
well known and speaks so strongly for itself 
that I think only those who are unfortunate 
enough to have lost their sight will not in- 
stantly visualise it with its adornment of the 
richest hues of the autumn. It has the merit 
of needing no attention when once estab- 
lished, and need not be followed by hammer 
and nails. : 

Space is limited, but there remains one 
other climber I am compelled to include in 
this first selection: Its name is almost un- 
wieldy ; indeed, I think it ought to shed it 
and be endowed with a pet name. To write 
on its label -Polygonum- baldschuanicum 
seems almost unnecessary labour, but the 
plant itself is worth it, for among all our 
hardy climbers there is not one more admired 
or more attractive. It needs plenty of space, 
and will cover a massive arch in next to no 

time. Growing faster than Honeysuckle, as 

fast, indeed, as the wild Clematis, it flowers 

in profusion from May till October in succes- 

sional crops of bloom. These have a plumy 

- appearance, cream with pink in colour, and 

produced in such masses that foliage and wood 

are hidden. It is so easy to propagate that a 

broken piece stuck in the garden in September 

is almost sure to root. Some day everybody 
will grow it. 

I remember, many years ago, a delightfully 
fragrant and delicately tinted climbing 
Tea Rose, Climbing Devoniensis, which, 
planted “against a house, was never happy 
until the chaste and tinted cheeks of its 
flowers were pressing against the bedroom 
windows. It was an ideal climbing Rose, not 

so hardy as some, but more beautiful than 
- most. Where has it gone? I often think I 
__ would love to see it once again, and should 
consider a journey not a waste of time if a 
good Devoniensis Rose were at the end 
-. of it. Roses will always remain in favour 
- among our hardy climbing plants, but not 

the old, old kinds. William A. Richardson 
- is going; Maréchal Niel has almost gone; the 
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White and Yellow Banksians are growing’ 


_ fewer, and only the good old Gloire de Dijon 
holds its own. Their places are taken up by 
Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Perkins, and 

__ others of that class. I give them my blessing, 
for what that is worth, and I am not so 
- wedded to the past as to deny their over- 
whelming beauty. F. J. F. 


_ The Vegetable Garden. 
Cropping the ground. 
- ~ In the A B C of the vegetable garden one 
of the earliest spellings is ‘‘ Begin with the 
new year.’’ Begin what? Well, there are 
a good many things upon which you can 
make a beginning. Supposing the weather 
is too bad to allow of any work in the garden, 
you can help things on very comfortably by 
_ the fireside by making your plans. I think 
myself that it is imperative that a plan be 
made and adhered to. You may not think so; 
many people don’t. But trust one who has 
worked through the cycle of many, many 
___ years, who knows by testing the exact value 
of working to a‘plan and the uncertainties 
: and worries of working apart from one. So 
; take my advice. Draw a rough plan of your 
~ garden, to scale or not, mark in black ink the 
positions occupied by the respective crops last 
_-. year, and with red ink fill in with the crops 
desired this year, having due regard to their 
. suitability for following their predecessors. 
. Also make due allowance for, and write down, 
the details for double cropping, such as 
‘a Turnips after Peas, Greens after Early Pota- 
toes, Cauliflowers after Lettuces, French 
Beans after Radishes, etc. This will furnish 
you with the necessary data for making out 
your seed order, and prevent wastage through 
F buying double the quantity you ae, aA 
it 


quire. But it will do more than that. 


~ 
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your mind made up you can set to work with- 
out hesitation and prepare your soil for the 
particular crop you have planned for any par- 
ticular plot, and you will have more zest for 
the work and increased pleasure in 10. 

Supposing the weather does admit your 
working in the garden, there is always dig- 
ging and preparing to be done. But you will 
see the advisability of formulating your plan 
even before digging begins. All the wintry 
weather yet to come, laden with benefits for 
the soil, will lose nearly all its virtue if the 
soil is left undisturbed. The snow which 
falls will melt and percolate through to the 
subsoil, the frost will not have the purifying 
and disintegrating effect upon the soil, the 
nitrates with which every gale is laden will 
have no means of penetrating and fertilising, 
unless digging and roughing up go on., 

Do not look upon these as theoretical 
fancies, for they are no such thing. They are 
just unnoticed and yet all-important factors 
which the good workman alone can appre- 
ciate, and they have a marked effect for good 
right through the season. q part pa OF 


Fruit. 
Pruning. 
The pruning season is commonly supposed 
to commence as soon as the leaves have fallen 





Fig. ee 
Fig. 6.—A cut wrongly made. 
and dangerous, as it so easily lacerates the hands. 


Fig. 7.—A cut rightly made. 
quickly cover with new wood and is by no means 
dangerous, 


It is bad for the tree 


This the tree can 


in the autumn, and to end before the new 
leaves appear in the spring. That is a safe 
rule. But the pruner who has an intimate 
knowledge of his trees and of their physiology 
also knows that he is not necessarily bound 
by that rule, and he adapts his procedure to 
circumstances when the choice of one of two 
evils presents itself. 

Being before the normal time or after the 
normal time for pruning—and certain trees 
require to be pruned if their standard of 
high quality is to be maintained—the question 
will sometimes arise, To prune or not to 
prune? The answer to that question will 
usually be found in the local circumstances 
and conditions of the tree and the true know- 


ledge and capacity of the pruner. 


Why do we prune fruit trees? We prune 
a young fruit tree to make it grow strongly. 
We prune it to make it grow in a certain form. 
And we prune it to allow the free access of 
air and light to the leaves. Then, having 
helped the tree to attain size, strength, and 
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the desired form, we continue pruning (1) to 
promote the production of fruit by securing 
a Maximum amount of air and light to all 
the leaves on the tree ; (2) to remove an excess 
of growth; (3) to restrict growth within cer- 
tain limits; (4) to remove any injured, bad, 
or worn-out parts. 

Light is so important to plants, and 
especially to their leaves, that the latter 
always turn their upper suriace towards the 
light. That fact alone is significant ; there- 
fore we must not allow leaves of a plant to 
overlap each other, not even in a small de- 
gree, if we wish to obtain the most and best 
fruit and flowers possible from our fruit 
trees and flowering plants. Hence we obtain 
from our correctly pruned fruit trees more 
and better fruit—more because of the abun- 
dant light to the leaves, which have manufac- 
tured fruitful wood as a result; better be- 
cause the fruit during its growth has received 
more sunlight. 

The good pruner builds up his tree year 
after year, making it capable of yielding— 
without injury to itseli—good crops during 
future years. Thus it is unwise to allow 
young and small trees to bear heavy crops of 
fruit. Give the trees an opportunity during 
three, four, or five years after being planted 
of attaining size and strength, then we may 
reasonably expect them to produce—and con- 
tinue to produce—satisfactory crops of fruit. 
It is deplorable to see beautiful young fruit 
trees ruined for life through the thoughtless- 
ness of their owners. If such persons would 
try to remember the great similarity that 
exists between plant life and animal life they 
would not make such mistakes, which result in 
premature weakness, stunted growth, and 
poorly developed examples of their kind. 

There is much mutilation of fruit trees still 
in practice. It is performed by persons who 
think they know a great deal about horti- 
culture and of fruit culture in particular. 
Their work demonstrates their profound 
ignorance. 

The pruning knife is important, so far as 
its kind and quality are concerned? A 
straight blade, at a slight angle inward to 
the curved handle when open, and of medium 
size and strength, if of finely tempered, high- 
class steel, such as good razors and really 
first-class cutlery are made of, is difficult to 
equal and seldom surpassed for general and 
good pruning. For rough pruning, which 
means slightly less careful pruning, for such 
as Gooseberries, Currants, Nuts, and other 
trees, a slightly curved blade is sometimes an 
advantage; but the steel must be of good 
quality. Having obtained a good knife, keep 
it sharp. Excellent hones of a grey-buff 
colour, made of either a very smooth, com- 
position, probably, or of a very soft stone, 
have long been obtainable at good iron- 
mongers. These give a very fine cutting edge 
to a knife after a few turns backward and 
forward, without unduly wearing away the 
knife. Do not continue cutting after you 
find the knife has ceased to make a clean cut 
without special effort on your part. 

By good and correct pruning well-formed, 
beautiful, and fruitful trees may be obtained. 

Before anyone attempts to prune a tree he. 
should first know how to make the cut, and 
at the same time he should learn why he so 
makes it. For this purpose a growth six, 
twelve or more inches in length of last year 
should be taken from a Currant; Gooseberry, 
Plum, Pear, or Apple for the purpose of 
examination and for practice in making cor- 
rectly the first simple and easiest cut. 








Parings from horses’ hoofs. 


These are a valuable manure for Vines and 
fruit trees generally, and may be mixed with 
soil at a rate not exceeding one hundredweight 
to two cartloads of soil. The chips should be 
well incorporated with the soil. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Trenching heavy ground. 


One of the most important operations in 
the garden at this season is trenching. There 
is no getting away from the fact that unless 
there is a fair depth of soil, crops are always 
poor. As generally understood, trenching 
means the bringing of the subsoil to the top, 
and in so doing the range over which the roots 
of plants may travel in _ search of 
food is made both deeper and wider. There 
appears to be general agreement on these 
points, and there is no great difference of 
opinion as to the methods of carrying them 
out. Where the doubtful part comes in is 
tne subsoil, when it is brought to the surface, 
irrespective of its nature. It is quite in- 
sufficient to base one’s activities on the fact 
that the influence of all weathers has made 
the top-soil what it is. If we could wait long 
enough, and in the meantime keep stirring 
the surface, there is no doubt that, what- 
ever kind of soil is brought to the surface, it 
will improve by exposure; in fact, this is 
the essence of trenching. We do not want 
any waiting; the results must be seen the 
following season, which they will be if the 
operation is tackled in the right way. As is 
well known, soils vary considerably. Where 
it is light, or of a medium texture, and 
reaches anything over 2 feet in depth, one 
may dig away, and if yard manure is easily 
obtained it naturally follows that a perfect 
rooting medium is only a question of time. 
It is those who are burdened with about 
10 or 12 inches of soil resting on a bed of 
clay, or some other material into which the 
roots of plants cannot enter freely, who need 
to proceed with caution, because of the wide 
difference between the two layers. If in our 
anxiety to produce first-class vegetables and 
out-of-the-ordinary Sweet Peas we proceed 
to trench, up will come some 12 inches of 
this barren sub-soil, and that from the surface 
will go to the bottom. What will be the 
result in nine cases out of ten? Young 
plants will be quite unable to take to it, and 
even the robust ,will have difficulty in living 
in it. Many an old garden has been spoilt 
for years by the very operation which was 
intended to improve it. I have only once 
experienced a bad case of this kind, but I 
shall never forget it. Labour was cheap, and 
there was little doing on the estate, so men 
were set to work by a new gardener to trench 
half a three-acre walled-in garden. The 
summer following I saw the worst crops on 
that portion ever known. The sub-soil was 
totally unfitted for the tender vegetables, and 
it took three winters of hard labour. to obtain 
a tilth anything like that which had been 
buried. Herein lies the whole secret, in my 
opinion, of trenching, when it is carried out 
to the letter. -The operation is a waste of 
valuable time and labour if it does not leave 
the top 12 inches of soil in a state which the 
roots of tender plants find agreeable. It is 
no use having good soil and manure under- 
neath if the roots never reach them through 
being denied a good start in life. Of course, 
it is not to be expected that the soil we 
bring from below can be as rich as that which 
is buried, until, under the influence of 
warmth and air, the bacteria, which are 
present in all soils, but practically idle until 
the latter are exposed, become active and turn 
into an available form the plant food already 
there. Such a thing is most unreasonable. 
It is to our advantage to make it nearly so, 
otherwise we are courting disappointment. 

There are two ways of doing this. The 
easiest is what is known as bastard trench- 
ing, the method of which is to take out a 
trench the full depth of the spade, and in 
the bottom put a good layer of manure, and 


whatever other soil-improving agencies may 
be available. Road grit, burnt refuse, leaves, 
and decaying vegetable matter all come 
under this heading. Then proceed to fork it 
into the bottom of the trench. The more 
thoroughly this is done, the more successful 
is the operation, and it is only a question 
then of time before it can be brought to the 
surface, without fear concerning the result. 
The other method entails more labour, as it 
does not end with the trenching. To carry 
it out Successfully it is necessary on the soils 
we are now dealing with to commence in 
autumn, working in between the lower spit 
as much manure as can be spared. The 
surface must be left as rough as possible, so 
that the winter weather may break it up as 
much as possible. In March all the soil- 
improvers we have mentioned are then well 
forked in, the whole being well stirred to 
create a fine tilth. Unless this can be done, 
and done well, bastard trenching is by far 
the best method of gradually improving 
heavy soil. J. 


Seed Potatoes. 


It has been a difficult matter during the 
past few weeks to keep seed tubers from 
sprouting unduly. This has been the case 
even in places well adapted to the purpose 
of storing seed tubers satisfactorily, so it 
must be bad for the tubers stored in naturally 
warm positions. Over-sprouting weakens 
considerably the best tubers. I have seen in 
early spring many bushels of yard-long 
sprouts taken from sheds in which large 
heaps of both eating and seed tubers were 
stored, yet the owners did not express regret 
only as to time required for the removal of 
the sprouts. This was not the only waste, as 


the shrivelled tubers caused untold waste in | 


the succeeding crops. Amateur cultivators 
should be extra careful this winter of their 
seed Potatoes, so as to preserve them in a 
firm condition and possessing only short, 
sturdy sprouts. Hants. 





Feeding Tomatoes. 


We may take it for granted that every 
Tomato-grower has his own way of nourish- 
ing his plants. One believes in giving a 
liberal supply of food from the beginning. 
Another will plant in more or less poor soil 
and only start feeding when the first truss is 
formed, increasing the amount of food as the 
fruit swells and feeding heavily when three 
trusses are formed and the first fruits are 
beginning to colour. It would be difficult to 
say which is the best method. Feeding in 
the earlier stages of growth may be overdone, 
and when much nitrogenous manure is ap- 
plied before there is any fruit on the plants 
it certainly promotes a rank leaf develop- 
ment, and this is said by some who ought to 
know to exercise an unfavourable effect on 
the setting of the blooms. Starving the 
plants in their early life is, I know, apt to 
exercise a weakening effect, which is most 


' pronounced when the third and fourth trusses 


are swelling up. As the plants advance in 
growth the tops of the stem should increase 
in girth. If they look rather thin it is a 
sure sign that they are not properly fed, and 
they should ‘be seen to without delay. With 
me Tomatoes follow Radishes and Lettuces, 
and as the former run too much to leaf if 
highly manured, by the time these crops are 
over there is not much nourishment left in 
the soil. 

Some years ago I saw it stated that one or 
two of our largest market-growers make a 
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practice of planting in very poor soil, and 
that in this way they ensured a short-jointed 
growth, with the result that there were more 
trusses on the space, and what, of course, was 
most important, a greater yield of fruit. I 
did not then know so much about Tomatoes 


as I do now, and I naturally took it for — 


- granted that those men knew what they were 


doing and put out my plants in very poor 
soil. 
and he said, ‘‘ They can grow on the starva- 
tion principle as much as they like. I tried 
it once, but never again.’’ At the end of 
the season I was forced to agree with him, for 
the later trusses were not nearly so good as 
they should have been. 

This season, when planting, I gave no 
manure, and although the plants grew very 


I happened to mention this to a friend ~ 


well and were of a good colour, I could plainly. 


see that they were beginning to look thin at 
the top. Several waterings with liquid 
manure made an alteration, and I had a 
satisfactory crop. When I made the soil 
for them I happened to have some chicken 
dung which had been well sweetened. This 
I buried about 4 inches from the surface, so 
that the roots touched it when the plants 
carried three trusses, and this, I think, is 
a good plan. In a summer like the past 


plenty of feeding could be done, so much — 


water being needed ; but there are times when, 
the weather being dull, very little watering 
can be done. Consequently, the plants may 
be imperfectly nourished for some weeks until 
liquid manure can be given. Many make a 


practice of mulching .with partly-decayed | 


manure at a certain stage of growth, and 
this is undoubtedly beneficial, but I prefer 
having the manure buried. I fancy that 
otherwise it is apt to breed fungus. 

J. CoRNnuHILL. 


Forced vegetables. 


Seakale and Asparagus, ag well as Rhu- 
barb, are not now difficult to force. Warmth, 


moisture, and darkness are the requirements. — 


In the case of Asparagus, where the prefer- 


ence is for green tips, expose the growths to 


the light after they are well on the move. Re- 
move decaying leaves from all Brassicas. This 


is the season at which to dispose of garden - 


rubbish by burning. It is better to do this 
by means of a ‘“‘ smother ’”’ fire than to let 
the materials blaze away rapidly. The re- 
sidue ought, when cool enough, to be got under 
cover without delay. W. McG 


Cutting Potatoes for seed. : 


Samples of the Potato Majestic ‘“‘ as 
grown ’’ generally contain an exceptionally 
high proportion of large-sized tubers, so that 


frequently it is difficult to procure requisite - 


quantities of seed unless cutting is adopted. 
It has been found, however, that the crops 


from cut sets of this variety have been some- 


what disappointing. I have just been read- 
ing the first annual report of the Research 


Department of the Olympia Agricultural © 


Company, Ltd., recently established at Off- 


church Bury, near Leamington, which gives 
the results of experiments to test the 
suitability of Majestic for cutting. These 
confirm the experiments carried out in 1919 
by the University College of North Wales. 
In the Leamington tests all the seed was 
sprouted, the large tubers being taken from 
the boxes, cut, limed, and subsequently kept 
in the trays until planted. The interval 
between cutting and planting was twenty-four 
days at Offchurch and twelve days at 
Thorney. The yield- per acre given by the 
whole sets was 13 tons 3 cwt. at Offchurch, and 
10 tons 2 cwt. at Thorney, and of the cut 
sets 11l.tons 7 cwt. and 8 tons 17 cwt. 
respectively. There was thus a difference of 
1 ton 6 cwt. and 1 ton 5 cwt. against the cut 


FA 


‘ 
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sets. ‘he conclusion arrived at is: ‘‘ The 
results indicate that even under very favour- 
able conditions the use of cut seed reduced 
the crop yield by from 10 to 12 per cent.”’ 
It will be recalled that in the Bangor trials 
the best results (11 tons 3 cwt. per acre) were 
obtained from uncut tubers. There is some 
advantage in deferring the cutting until just 
before planting, and in this case there is no 
need to lime. Where it is. not convenient 
to cut at time of planting this can be 
done a fortnight before, but instead of -com- 
pletely severing the parts they should be 
allowed to remain attached by a small piece 
of skin and flesh. Loss of moisture is thus 
prevented, while the connection is so slight 
that. the two halves are easily pulled apart 
by the planter when going along the rows. 
FEsse WW: 


A Carrot year. 


~ The note in reference to Carrots by ‘‘ A 
Scottish Gardener’’ on page 772, would 
doubtless be read with interest by many to 
whom the growing of Carrots has been more 

- in the nature of a lottery than a ing else ; 

indeed, with quite a numberof growers of 
_ vegetables during the last few years failure 

' has been the common experience. This, of 
course, refers more especially to early-sown 
erops. Numbers of gardeners, who have no 
time to be continually watching for and 
guarding against the ravages of the Carrot- 

_ fly, have lost heart, so to speak, in attempt- 
ing early sowings, and wait until July. 
Short Horn Carrots sown at the end of June 
or a week or two later may possibly give a 

greater yield than from early sowings. 

- bably there is something to be said for the 
conclusion which ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ’’ has 
arrived at, that the fly last season was later 
im beginning its activities, and that the skin 
of the young Carrots was too tough for them. 
I am inclined to concur in his views, inas- 
much as I have suffered less this last season 
than for years past with Carrots sown early, 

_ but, I may add, have never had better crops 

from late sowings. MIDLANDER. 





Planting-out Lettuces. 


recent frosts have killed many 
housands of promising Lettuce plants in 
different parts of-the country. To make good 
“such losses no doubt the cultivators concerned 
-- will plant out more young seedlings at the 
earliest convenience—when they are available 
and the soil is in a fit condition. It is only 
in a few gardens that the ordinary border 
soil will be suitable. In the circumstances, 
the best thing to do is to select a site at the 
foot of a wall or fence facing south and 
throw up the soil there, forming a broad 
ridge about 18 inches wide and 16 inches 
deep, and_on this to put out two rows of 
strong seedlings. Add a small quantity of 
- rotted manure and the plants will do well. — 
GsGs Be 


Early Rhubarb. 


No elaborate preparations are necessary to 
obtain sticks of Rhubarb fit for pulling, pro- 
vided one is able to give the stools warmth, 
and moisture, and darkness, the three essen- 
tial conditions required. A greenhouse with 
artificial heat solves the problem, as under 
the stages at the back of the pipes, surrounded 
with soil or manure, or even leaves, with 
plenty of moisture from time to time, one 
need not have to wait very long. Rhubarb, 
to obtain it early, is not dependent on the 
warmth of a greenhouse, as an outhouse, a 
shed, a loft or stable have repeatedly been 
brought into requisition. It is a question of 
time largely, and the warmer the atmosphere, 
_ obviously, the quicker the crop. Care should 

_ be taken to lift only strong roots for forcing, 


- 
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leaving out of account any that were forced 
the previous year. Rhubarb out-of-doors can 
be helped as the spring approaches by liberal 
mulchings of warm stable manure, covering 
the same with tubs or barrels. TownsMan. 


Broccoli. 


Examine the Broccoli every week, and 
directly a plant commences to develop, the 
head may be protected in the open by tying 
together the leaves in such a’ way as-to cover 
the flower. A better plan, however, is to 
lift carefully each plant at such a stage and 
place it either in a cold frame or in an open 
shed, with a little soil about the roots. 


Trenching and digging. 


It is not often that the notes of ‘‘ F. W. G.”’ 
are open to criticism, for he usually gives the 
best of advice. But in a recent note he advo- 
cates the trenching of light soil at the present 
time, leaving the trenching of soil of a heavy 
nature until ‘“‘ after the New Year.” [ 
differ entirely with the advice given, and for 
this reason: If light soils be trenched now, 
the action of the wintry weather between the 
time of digging and the time of planting will 
reduce the surface to a sodden mass, which, 
to do the quarter justice, must again be 
broken up by digging in the spring. It is 
obvious, surely, that light soils were better 
left, ‘‘ until after the New Year,’’ when such 
would not only dry rapidly, but would, in 
addition, readily break down into a fine tilth 
suitable for seed beds. On the other hand, 
heavy soils, if left untrenched till the time 
mentioned by “‘ F. W. G.,’’ would not be 
sufficiently weathered when planting or sow- 
ing-time comes, and would be difficult to break 
down. Were the times reversed—i.e., heavy 
soils trenched now, and light soils left until 
after the New Year—I submit that it would 
be advantageous.. The earlier that heavy 
soils are trenched up, and the greater the 
surface exposed during winter, the more 
readily does the soil disintegrate in spring, 
and the better such soil will be. I would 
suggest, too, that instead of flat trenching in 
the case of ‘heavy soils, ridging be done. By 
following this plan a greater area is exposed 
to the action of the weather. No doubt, in 
‘““F. W. G.’s’’ case, circumstances may suit 
the course he recommends, but in a general 
way a reversal of his methods would, I think, 
be more satisfactory. K. Bricat. 


‘NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Asparagus in poor condition. 


I have two beds of Asparagus, which are 
about ten or eleven years old, and, I fear, 
have been rather neglected during the war. 
Last year there was plenty of heads, but they 


~ 


were all very small. I wish you would kindly . 


let me know what you think I ought to do. 
{ may add the soil is clay, but I have given 
the beds a good dressing this year of farm- 
yard manure. W. A. Berry. 


[The best thing to do is to give the beds a 
rest—t.e., not to cut any of the produce—and 
to dress them at intervals from the middle 


of March till the growths or tops are full 


grown with fish guano. Apply this at the 
rate of from 2 oz. to 3 oz. per square yard 
on each occasion. Also be careful to keep the 
beds clean and free from weeds, and supply 
the plants. liberally with water—diluted 
liquid manure if you have it—in dry weather. 
Support the growths to prevent them being 
damaged and twisted in windy weather with 
stakes or the top portions of old Pea sticks ; 
in fact, anything that will afford the neces- 
sary support. The following spring top-dress 
with half-decayed farmyard manure, and as 


‘all taken out of it. 


~ 
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the soil is of a heavy nature, be careful not 
to use salt as a stimulant in the early part 
of the season, if at all, fish guano being 
much more suitable. Treated in this way 
the crowns should regain vigour and yield 
good results for several years afterwards. | 


Bone meal for Asparagus bed. 


As a reader of your GaRDENING IxLUs- 
TRATED I would like your opinion about raw 
bone meal for making new Asparagus beds in 
the place of farmyard manure, which I cannot 
get hold of about this neighbourhood. 

AINGARTH. 


[Yes, you may use bone meal in the pre- 
paration of ground for Asparagus, but 
something more is required to work in with 
the lower spits when trenching the site for 
the beds. If you have an old hot-bed or a 
heap of decayed garden refuse, use this for 
that purpose and save the bone meal for 
mixing with the top spit. Even freshly- 
fallen leaves would be better than nothing, as 
they would, if plentifully used, form a reserve 
of humus when they decay. We therefore 
strongly advise you to employ something of 
this description in lieu of farmyard manure, 
as this is difficult to obtain. The last-named 
is, of course, the best of materials for the 
purpose, and when it can be had should be 
applied liberally. The bone meal could be 
applied at the rate of 4 oz. to the square yard 
if the beds are to be prepared now, and mix 
it as intimately as possible with the soil. 
Then in February apply 3 oz. of kainit to 
the square yard and rake it in. This will 
afford potash. The bone manure is mainly 
phosphatic. I£ you can obtain stable manure 
it would answer admirably for the lower 
portion of the bed, as it would also, when 
decayed, form a reserve of humus richer in 
plant food than leaves or garden refuse. 
Trench the- ground three spits deep and 
reserve the best of the soil for the top portion 
of the beds. ] 


"BEES. 


Straining honey. 

Are brightness and clearness in the honey of 
more importance than its complete food 
value? It is obvious which the honey 
purchaser would prefer. Surely that brand 
which possesses the greatest food value. I 
confess that for shows I aim at a good 
glistening and transparent honey and use the 
flannel strainer. For my own home con- 
sumption, however, I content myself with 
ordinary muslin, and that not too fine lest 
the pollen granules in the honey should be 
It is a ‘‘ nice ’”’ point, 
though I admit it is also a difficult one to 
arrive at a wholly satisfactory decision where 
honey shows are concerned. BOR. A. 


Best-kept apiaries. 


An interesting addition to the Honey 
Schedule of Uttoxeter Agricultural Society’: 
Show has been made. The addition is a class 
for the best-keptapiary with three good prizes. 
Too long has such a class for beekeepers been 
missing from show schedules. Gardeners and 
farmers have been encouraged to maintain 
well-kept domains by a class for such being 
included in the schedule. Committees of the 
honey departments, however, have kept their 
programmes stereotyped from year to year, 
notwithstanding the need of improvement 
or extension in certain ways. The example 
of the committee of this important Midland 


Counties’ show might very profitably be 
followed. It would certainly be for the goo 
of bee-culture to do so. B. R. H. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 
Seed Lists. 


These are now coming to hand, and alter 
perusing them attention must. be turned to 
the making out of the season’s requirements 
in regard to seeds, tubers, and other neces- 
saries. Novelties should be given a trial by 
all means, but for general purposes reliance 
should be placed on such as proved to be 
‘satisfactory during the past season. Then, 
if the results of the trials reveal an advance 
in any particular on varieties and so on 
which have hitherto been preferred, such may 
be noted for growing on a larger scale 
another season. 


Hotbeds. 


Forced frame potatoes being, always wel- 
come at the table, an effort to produce them 
at as early a date as circumstances permit 
should be made. If the hotbeds were made 
as advised, and beds of nice friable soil placed 
in the frames to a depth of 9 inches to 12 
inches, the latter, if warmed through, will be 
in fit condition for planting to be done, using 
the tubers which have been sprouted in a 
greenhouse for the purpose. If the soil is 
moist no watering is required. Some sow 
Radishes between the Potato rows, but if 
frames are available give one up to this crop, 
as they can then be treated according to re- 
quirements as regards ventilating, etc. Short 
Horn Carrots, which are always in demand, 
require a frame to themselves, and unless 
some old mortar rubbish is at hand to add to 
the soil after being ‘sifted to get rid of the 
rougher particles, mix a little fresh-slaked 
lime with it. Sow the seed thinly in drills 
9 inches apart, so soon as the soil has become 
warmed through. Many grow their earliest 
crop of Lettuces in frames or pits in mild 
warmth, for which purpose the early, small- 
hearted Cabbage varieties are admirably 
adapted. Sow the seed now and raise in 
gentle warmth. 


Forced vegetables. 

Maintain a regular and adequate supply 
of Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb by in- 
troducing crowns of the two first-named to 
the forcing frame or pit and Mushroom house 
as often as is deemed necessary, and in the 
last instance either by lifting more roots or 
to force it on the spot where grown, a method 
which yields excellent results if only plenty 
of leaves and some litter to augment the heat 
generated by the leaves can be obtained. 
Pots, boxes, or old barrels with the heads 
knocked out will serve to place over the 
crowns. 


Plant houses. 

Advantage is usually taken of this time of 
year to give both the structures and_ their 
occupants a good cleaning with a view to 
economising time and labour later in the 
season. Stove plants, _where grown, are 
generally the first consideration, as they have 
invariably to be cleared of various kinds of 
insects, as well as the cleansing of the leaves 
of fine-foliaged subjects and Palms. The 
cleansing of the roof glass both inside and out 
must not, be omitted, as all the light obtain- 
able is needed for some weeks to come. Bare 
walls, if lime-washed after being cleaned, 
help considerably in this direction by reflect- 
ing light. 


Seed sowing. 

As soon as obtainable make a sowing of 
Gloxinia, tuberous Begonias, Torenias, or any 
other choice subject which it is necessary to 
raise early if good results are looked for the 
same season. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Fruit trees. 

The fine open weather up to the time of 
writing (December 26th) has been very 
favourable for pruning, training, and clean- 
ing fruit trees, and good progress has been 
made. The borders are lightly forked up as 
the work proceeds, and a suitable top dressing 
applied to the trees. Some of the older 
Apple trees are infested with American 
blight. The -branches are being scrubbed 
with Gishurst compound made fairly strong, 
the specific being applied whilst it is still 
warm. In many cases the worst attacks are 
on the trunk, at the base of the tree. Where 
this is the case the soil is removed to the 
depth of several inches and _ the 
thoroughly scrubbed with’ the insecticide, 
afterwards filling in with fresh loam mixed 
with lime, the discarded soil being carted 
away to the smother-fire. Where only an 
occasional colony of the blight is noticed, this 
is destroyed by damping the affected parts 
with methylated spirit, afterwards thoroughly 
spraying all the trees with an _ effective 
winter dressing. 


The forcing-house. 

Batches of the various forcing shrubs are 
placed in a warm house at regular intervals. 
It hastens the process of growth if the plants 
are syringed with water warmed to a tem- 
perature of about 80 degrees. Batches of 
forcing bulbs are placed in heat as required. 
Narcissi which are well rooted may be 
brought on slowly in any of the cooler houses, 
and introduced into more heat as required. 
Lily of the Valley crowns may be dug up in 
clumps from the permanent. beds and placed 
on a hotbed in a heated pit. Cover them 
with a little finely sifted soil, and water 
with warm water. Keep the glass covered 
with mats or litter till the spikes are about 
4 inches high, then gradually inure them to 
the light. Water must be given when re- 
quired, or the flowers will flag.” 


Kitchen garden. 

With the New Year the work in this de- 
partment must be proceeded with in earnest 
if the» best results are to be obtained. A 
rough plan of the vegetable garden should 
be made with the sites of the principal crops 
indicated. It then becomes a simple task to 
prepare each plot to suit the requirements of 
the particular crop. The preparation of the 


ground is of the utmost importance, more de- — 


pending on this than some people imagine. 
The past dry season has shown the value of 
deep trenching and manuring. Where labour 
cannot be spared for trenching proper, double 
digging, or bastard trenching, should be prac- 
tised, as deep tillage favours a lasting and 
regular growth in the crops throughout the 
most adverse seasons. 


Onions. 

In order to have large, well-ripened bulbs 
by the end of August or early in September 
it is necessary to sow the seed early in 
January. The seeds should: be sown in 
shallow, well-drained boxes, filled with a com- 
post consisting of two parts good loam, one 
of leaf mould, and one of spent mushroom 
manure, with a little silver sand to render it 
porous. It is an advantage to mix the com- 
post some time in advance. Make the soil in 
the boxes firm, sow thinly and evenly, and 
cover the seeds with a thin layer of fine soil. 
The boxes should be stood in a light position 
in a house having a night temperature of 
from 50 degrees to 55 degrees. Water care- 
fully, using a fine rose, and keep the sur- 
roundings damp. av. Ge 
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; Scotland. 
Inside work for bad weather. 


Every gardener is, or ought to be, a_be- 
liever in the virtues of cleanliness, and it 


painted suriaces should be 
scrubbed with hot soapy water at least once 
a year. In December and January weather 
unsuited for work in the open may be ex- 
pected, and such weather ought to be utilised 


for the purpose indicated. Should a house — 


+ 


require painting inside it is sometimes more — 


convenient to have the necessary work done 
at this season than at a later date. This is, 
emphatically, work for a tradesman, It is 


often said that anybody can put on paint, 


but there is no comparison between the work 
of the skilled man and that of the slovenly 
amateur. 


Chrysanthemums. Baw 


Plants which have ceased to he effective 


should now be cut over, the stakes removed, 
the pots top-dressed, and removed to cool pits 
in order to produce cuttings. Of course, 
many of the plants produce good stout cut- 
tings from time to time toward the close of 
their effectiveness, and these will, naturally, 
have been taken and put in. Some varieties, 


as Chrysanthemum growers well know, re- 


quire a longer season than others, and due 
attention to such is imperative. Yet while, 
through force of habit, good cuttings are 
never missed, I incline to believe that the 
beginning of January is early enough for the 


bulk of stock.  — x 


S 


Greenhouses. 


Here the aim ought to be to keep the houses 
cool and yet to prevent damp. In staging 
allow plenty of space between the plants, and 
during mild weather ventilate fairly freely 
along the apex of the house—keeping a mild 
heat in the pipes. Helotropes from spring-~ 
struck cuttings and grown on quietly through 
the summer and autumn are now useful. If 
damp can be kept from these-thev are always 
very useful at this time. Mignonette in pots 
is also equally valuable. Cinerarias, Primu- 


las, and Cyclamens, if sown early enough, — 


ought now to be flowering freely. Cytisus 
filipes and Genista fragrans are very effective 
among other odds and ends of flowering 
plants which are grown in less quantity. 


Outside work generally. easy. 


‘Lawns may be rolled after’ frost—not, how- 
ever, if the sward is so soft that the roller, 
when turning, marks it, or when the foot- 
prints of the rollers—horse or man—sink into 
it. 
numerous, yet there are always a few, and 
when lawns have been rolled and switched 
these casts are readily observable and should 
not be permitted to remain. 


gt 


Worm casts may not, at this season, be — 





should be made a rule that all glass and 
thoroughly _ 


rs 


things as Yews and Laurels still linger, and 


where they are kept clipped, the work can go 
forward, although no doubt it might be safer 
to delay the cutting until March. For cheer- 
ful effects in winter few shrubs equal the 
Holly. . When these shrubs are well grown in 


planted they can be moved, or planted, at 
almost any season. The golden-leaved Holly, 


- in a group, either with or without berries, is- 
So, too, are — 
Aucubas, especially when well berried, and _ 


always charming in winter. 


to attain this end it is necessary, of course, 


to plant both the male and the female forms, _ 
' Tree Ivies are not without value, and the gold 


- their younger stages and frequently trans- ~ 


- 


s 


"en 


Where such © = 


and silyer varieties are equally valuable in _ 


the open and in pots for use in a cool, or 


entirely unheated, house. See that the stakes. 
of recently planted trees and shrubs: have not 


W. McG. 
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_ Correspondence. 


~ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if correspon- 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
vhould be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and add.essed to the Eprror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the ncme and address being added to each. 
As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press 
~ some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 
Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send’ fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 


and points 6. : 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 


fy same correspondent. n , 
_ ~—-—s- gent they should be numbered. Ofconifers the fruit 


should always be sent. 


_ Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different. 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 

assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time, 


& ~  . OUTDOOR. 


Lilium regale from seed. | 
>) +s. _Ee Austin).-— In the first year 
' the active or growing season of a 
Lilium is comparatively short, and water 
- must be given more sparingly with the yellow- 
ing of the leaves. When quite decayed the 
_ ~~ box may be placed in any position where a 
cool uniform moisture obtains with only sufli- 
cient moisture to keep the soil from becoming 








quite dry. With the second season of growth 
_ the bulbs. should be transplanted, using 
similar soil, though somewhat rougher in 


_- character. The transplanting should be done 
as soon as the leaves decay, and the young 
- bulbs may be placed an inch apart each way 
‘and be covered an inch deep with the soil. 
A chief item to observe is that cool, moist 
3 condition usually found in a half shaded 
- brick pit or frame. No artificial heat should 
eS be used, but the place must be kept free from 
frost owing to the depth of soil covering 
the bulbs at this time. After this the bulbs 
should be replanted each year at the same 
time, and when four years old given a place 
in the open, 


Rose Mabel Morse.—We are asked to state 

_ that this Rose, figured in our issue of Decem- 

ber 10th, p. 787, was given a_ First-class 

Certificate at the autumn show this year of 

the National Rose Society, and not an Award 
of Merit, as we gave it. 


: - November 30th, 1921. 
Drak S1rr,—In accordance with the 
promise made at the Dahlia Conference at 
Wisley last August, I send you herewith a 
copy of the classification which has been 
- devised, and which I hope will be found 
useful by all growers and cataloguers of these 
; plants. You will see it is based on the form 
~ of the flowers and the height of the ‘plants, 
and should therefore be a guide to planters.— 
-. Yours truly, ; 
7s arene. Frep. J. Cuirrennen, Director. 
: Royal Hort. Soc. Gardens, 
—  Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 





a! ez otORT, “REPLIES, 
+» John Ireland.—Seeing you only want a few, 
~then it is quite possible that one who 
. . Specialises in fruit-trees would let you have 
- some. 
_ X.—The question of a fence rests solely 
with the managers of the allotments, and you 
- ought to lay your case before them, Seeing 
_we know nothing of your rules it is impossible 
for us-to tender you any advice. 
_~ Constant Reader of Garpmninc Ittvus- 
TRATED.—See article on Perpetual Carna- 
tions in our issue of December 17th, 1921. 
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Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in ~ 


shoots are useless.) Not more than - 


Where more than one kind is - 


‘ a) 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
You can get plants from Allwood Bros., Hay- 


wards Heath, Sussex, or Mr. C. Englemann, 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 








NAMES OF FRUIT. 

H. Windsor.—Apple Mére de Ménage. 

G. V. W. Carey.—Apple~ Scarlet Non- 
pareil.. Pear not recognised. When sending 
fruits for name, please read our rules to 
correspondents. 

Violet Causton.—Large Pear, Beurré Six. 
The other specimen insufficient. . Kindly, 
when sending fruit for name, read our rules 
to correspondents. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. — 


_ ANTHONY C. VAN DER Scuoor, Hrniecom, 
Horianp.—List of Bulbs. 

A. V. Extis anv Co., Sttvernsatt Nursery, 
IsLeworTH.—List of Carnations, including 
Dianthus Allwoodi. 





Plants and animals on Everest. 


Expedition’s collection. 


The President of the Royal Geographical 
Society announced at a meeting at the 
ffolian Hall, London, that’ treasures col- 
lected by the members of the Mount 
Everest Expedition had reached home 
in excellent order. 
a sparrow caught at an dlItitude of 
18,500 feet, larks of various species, including 
a very large Callandra lark, which might be 

_ new, wagtails, white-headed robins, a chough 
and cuckoo, rosefinches, bullfinches, and—of 
fine omen—-a bluebird. There were also 
boxes of birds’ eggs, numerous butterflies and 
moths, insects of many kinds, including bees 
and fleas, frogs and fishes, and a_ few 
mammals. The botanical specimens included 
a plant belonging to the Pink family from a 
height of 20,400 feet above sea-level, several 
kinds of Primula—pale yellow, blue, and 
dark purple, and one with big hanging bells 
—many Gentians, a remarkable’ yellow 

' Pedicularis, Delphinium, and some beautiful 
dwarf Rhododendrons. There were 116 
packets of seed in excellent condition, of 
which eighteen packets were of Rhododen- 
drons, twelve of Primulas, and four of 
Gentians. From a height of 19,000 feet—the 
highest point from which seeds were obtained 
—was a packet of Edelweiss. 


- Goods rates re-classification. 


The Chamber of Horticulture is happy to 
announce. that as the result of protracted 
negotiations the railway companies have 
already intimated their willingness to con- 
cede the following points :— 

Asparagus, Rhubarb, and Seakale roots 
(as roots, vegetables )— 


In 2-ton lots 
Minimum 20 ewt. per truck ... Class 12 
Less than 20 ewt. per truck .... Class 14 
The Companies’ origimal proposal here was 
Class 18. are 
Evergreens (including Mistletoe) Class 18 
(Carriage to be prepaid.) 
The Companies’ original proposal here was 
_ Classes 19 and 20. : 
Quicks (now covered by trees). 
The Companies’ original proposal here was 
_for inclusion with Shrubs, two classes higher 
than Trees, 
Seeds, agricultural and vegetable 
e.0. h.p. ce 


Class 10 


Class 16 


They included, he said, | 


17 


The companies’ original proposal here for 
Seeds, e.0.h.p. (which would have included 
horticultural seeds) was Class 19. 

Replies from the railway companies with 
reference to Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, and 
for which formule were recently submitted 
for consideration, are not yet to hand. 

The above particulars refer to the case sub- 
mitted by the Transport Sub-Committee of 
the Chamber, in reply to the Railway Com- 
pahies’ Proposals for Re-classification of 
Goods Rates, for the nursery side of horti- 
culture, and the concessions granted will 
mean lower rates in respect of these com- 
modities for many years to come. 

The Chamber is pleased to record the splen- 
did co-operation of the Horticultural dfrades’ 
Association in this matter, and of Mr. A. G, 
Jackman in particular. 


Trials at Wisley, 1922. 


The Royal Horticultural Society has, 
arranged to carry out at Wisley during 1922 
trials of Stocks for summer flowering out- 
doors ; Sweet Peas of pink shades (including 
blush, carmine, pale cerise, cream-pink, rose, 
salmon, and pink sbicolors, picotees, striped 
and flaked varieties), Beet, Broad Beans, 
Leeks, and Late Peas. 

Seedsmen and others are invited to send 
one packet of each variety which they desire 
tried to reach the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (goods vid Horsley, 
L. and S.W. Railway), on or before 
January 31st, 1922. Entry forms for any 
of these items may be obtained on applica- 
tion to him. 


Trial of Violas at Wisley. 


The Royal Horticultural Society has ar- 
ranged to carry out a trial of Violas in their 
gardens at Wisley during the coming year, 
and growers are invited to send three plants 
of each of the varieties they desire tried to 
reach The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey (goods vid Horsley Station, 
L. and 8. W. Railway), on or before February 
28th, 1922. Entry forms may be obtained 
from the Director, at the above address, on 
application. 


Seed Potatoes from Scotland and 
Ireland. 


Persons who propose to obtain seed Potatoes 
direct from Scotland and Ireland are again 
reminded of the Regulations governing such 
importations. The effect of them is that all 


‘seed Potatoes so arriving must be accom- 


panied by a declaration either that (a) the 
seed is of immune varieties, certified as such 
whilst growing by the Board of Agriculture 
for. Scotland or the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture, or (b) that, in the case of Scotland, 
the seed was grown on land on which wart 
disease has not occurred and which is not 
within one mile of land on which it has 
occurred, or, in the case of Ireland, that wart 
disease has not occurred in the locality in 
which the Potatoes were grown. In each 
case the’ serial number of the certificate 
granted by the Scottish and Irish Depart- 
ments respectively is required to be given. 

Copies of the Orders authorising the pro- 
cedure mentioned may be obtained on appli- 
cation direct, or through any bookseller, to 
the Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kings- 
way, W.C., price 1d. each. The Orders are 
the Wart Disease of Potatoes (Imported Scot- 
tish Seed Potatoes) Order of 1920, and the 
Wart Disease of Potatoes (Imported Irish 
Seed Potatoes) Order of 1921. 


BOOKS. 


Costing for manufacturers.* 


The war has given us quite a literature of 
costing. The Ministry of Munitions set up 
the most elaborate machinery for arriving at 
the cost of the products that it needed, and, 
at the same time, created a large class of 
costing experts, several of whom have since 
the war put their experiences into print and 
given to the world their ideas on the science 
of costing. The volume now published from 
the pen of Mr. W. Howard Hazell, under the 
above® title, will, therefore, be the more 
welcome because the author can speak on these 
matters with an authority greater than that 
of most writers. Mr. Hazell is not only the 
Vice-President of the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants, but was the author of 
the costing system now universally used by 


printers, and has for many years past been - 


recognised as one of the greatest living 
experts on this vital subject. Mr. Hazell’s 
writings have hitherto been confined to cost- 
ing as applied to printing, and we do not 
doubt that the larger view which he takes in 
the present volume addressed to manufac- 
turers as 1a whole will find a ready acceptance. 
The volume under review discusses very 
briefly the general principles underlying a 
true costing system and, then dives into 
detail. The essential features of costing are 
discussed one by one, and practical advice 
on the ascertaining, and collecting, and 


application of costing figures is given under. 


appropriate headings. The matter is 
copiously supported with diagrams, and 





* “Costing for Manufacturers.”’ By W 


Howard Hazell. Nisbet and Co., 
12s. 6d. net. 


Ltd. ; 














MARKET NURSERY WORK. By Fe J. Fletcher, F.R.H.S. A seriés of six books fone practical nurseryman and a 
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specimen accounts, while models for seventeen 
different. forms appear as appendices. 

It is, perhaps, not sarprising that so high — 
an authority on the practice of costing should 
fail in a curious and remarkable way to 
understand the true purpose of the art which 
he is teaching. The naval expert is not a 
good judge of a peace policy, and the general 
staff will not, as a rule, take the sanest view 
on the question of disarmament. §o it is 
with the costing expert—he becomes so 
absorbed in the fascination of his own subject 
as to miss its true relation to things in 
general. In his preface Mr. Hazell says: 

-** A business 1s carried on with the intention 
of charging to the customers the total cost 
of producing the goods, to which should be 
added a reasonable profit.’ Surely this is- 
the error which has wrecked so much business 
within the last few years. -It is certainly 
the error which is responsible for the appal- 
ling amount of unemployment. among 
printers. The real fact is, of course, that a 
business is carried on with the object of pro- 
ducing goods at a price which the public 
will readily pay—a very different purpose 
from that enunciated by Mr. Hazell. The 
latter definition makes a costing system far - 
more important, and puts it on to a higher 
plane than Mr. Hazell. appears to under- 
stand. A costing system properly used will 

-enable a manufacturer to discover new ways 
of reducing costs and thus open up to him 
ever-widening markets. 

But our little quarrel with Mr. Hazell on 
this rather subtle point does not minimise 
by one whit our admiration for the masterly 
way in which he deals with the subject of 
costing, nor does it detract in the least from 
the high value of the technical information 
which he imparts to the reader in this very 
welcome volume. The modern manufacturer 
must have a costing system—that is agreed— 
and no one can help him in the matter better 


BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. | 


student, by an author whose experience has extended over fifty years. 


Voruwe I. GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. Brief Synopsis of Contents: ee 
The Nurseryman—Greenhouses—Propagation—Seedlings—Cuttings—Practical Cutting Making—Poitting. 


. Vorume II. SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS. Brief Synopsis of Contents ; 


Tomatoes—Cucumbers—Melons—Grapes—Sweet Peas—Forcing Bulbs— Lifted” 


Prospectus of whole series post free on application. 


_than Mr. Hazell. When he has got his cost- 
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ing system, economic pressure will teach him 
how to use it, and may in time cause even ~ 
Mr. Hazell to modify his view as to the, real — 
intention with which business is carried on. — 
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Vegetables: Planning before sowing 
and planting. — é 
~To sit down for an hour, to study one’s — 
requirements in the matter of seeds, and 
then to post the order in good time before  — 
the busy season comes along, is time well 
spent. It is more. than likely that, given~ 
good notice, the seedsman will be able to 


execute the whole of the- order, instead of. 


having to notify consignee that certain seeds — 
are ‘‘sold out,’’ which not infrequently 
happens with late customers. It is equally 
advantageous in the long run to spend a little 
leisure in making out a plan of the garden, 
allowing proper space for whatever is con= — 
templated to be grown, and-taking specially 


~ into consideration successional crops, thus 


making the very best possible use of one’s 
ground. This is particularly desirable in 
the case of moderate-sized gardens, where, as — 

is sometimes to be seen, through lack of fore- 
sight and planning, ground is not utilised ~ 


‘as well as it might be. What kind of vege- 


tables should be grown is a matter for the 
cultivator, but I suggest that prominence 
should be given to crops that will tide the 
winter over rather than take up too much — 
room with summer crops. This is particu- | 
larly desirable in the case of large house-  _ 
holds. In drawing up a plan the “mneces- ~ 
sary ’’ vegetables, such as Potatoes and — 
Winter Greens, should be considered first,” 


‘and sufficient room left for them. A place — 


on the plan should be marked ‘‘ spare,” as — 
in nine cases out of ten something will occur, — 
as having been forgotten. LEAHURST. _ 








~ 


Now Ready. 4/6, by post 5/0. < 


Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops. ; 
Now Ready. 4/6, by post 5/0. : 








THE HOME DOCTORING OF RABBITS, GOATS, AND POULTRY. By R. E. Davies. ‘This book || 


describes in the most concise manner, under headings, the best way of treating each particular ailment. 


alphabetical index for easy reference. 3 


COMMERCIAL FRUIT-GROWING ON THE SMALL HOLDING. AS 
This handbook aims at bringing to perfection the cultivation of fruit trees and bushes, so that the fruit may be of {| 
greater profit to the grower. Sear eee ein’ eS eae 


Selecting the Land—Drainage—Soil Analysis—Preparation of the Land—Shelter planting—The plantation—Shelier || 
Fruit—A pples—Other Fruits—Close Planting with Fillers—Time of 
—Cayve of Holding during First Year—Insect Pests and Fungi—Cordon Fruit Trees. 





Thereis an || — 


Now Ready. 2/0, by post 2) a seit 
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Brief Synopsis of Contents : 





Planting—Staking the Trees—Care of the Trees - 


By W. F. Emptage, ¥F.R.H.S. eee 


~ 


“2/0, by post 2/4, 
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’ as Founded by W Robinson, Author of ‘“‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 
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Naturally-grown Chrysanthemums. 


Anyone who has taken the trouble to think 
for a short time must have come to the con- 
clusion that societies which are so narrow 
in their aims and objects as to exclusively 
promote the cultivation of large disbudded 
blooms cannot make the progress they hope 

-to do. Of what do most of our present-day 
Chrysanthemum shows ‘consist? Largely of 
enormous Japanese blooms that have been 
brought to a certain high standard of excel- 
lence by extremely artificial means. It is to 
this strain upon the plants that we must 
attribute the failure of so many promising 
exhibition. varieties. Seldom does a novelty 
remain popular for more than a year or two, 
its place being taken by others that have a 
constitution which at first is, of course, un- 
impaired. After all, what useful purpose do 
these unduly large blooms serve? True, 
there has been an endeavour to exhibit big 
exhibition blooms in vases, and the general 
effect at the shows is distinctly better; but, 
of what use are these large blooms in the 
homes of most people?, For ordinary indoor 
decorations the blooms are of little value, as 
they are difficult to arrange-effectively, owing 
to their overlarge and top-heavy character. 
And how long will they last in a cut state? 
T have tried to use them over and over again, 
but never have had much success with them. 
With others, I admire these large blooms, as 
showing what high culture will do; but for 
all practical purposes of what use are they ? 
IT would rather gather a bunch of blossoms of 
medium size, such as market-growers give us 
in immense quantities, as they are so easily 
disposed in the numerous receptacles in the 
house, and they last such a long time in a 
cut state. Flowers of small to medium size 
may be grown in large numbers on: ordinary 
bush-plants, and if a few blooms of rather 
better quality be desired, it is possible to 

- grow a batch of plants that will carry a dozen 
t> eighteen flowers of ideal character for 
cutting. It is becoming increasingly a 
matter of “‘ size,’ and so long as Chrysanthe- 
mum societies follow the lead of a few inter- 

ested individuals and pander to their tastes 
they will, fail in their proper aim of pro- 
moting the cultivation of the Chrysanthe- 
mum in the best and most practical sense. 

It is not in the least uncommon to hear the 
remark at the examination or adjudication 
of novelties: ‘‘ Oh! it is not big enough,” 
as though size were the only point worthy of 

consideration. Let us hope that the more 
tommon-sense method of culture will continue 

‘490 make headway, and that the useless idea 
of setting up big blooms only at the shows 

may give place to the more reasonable and 


practical method of* showing the general 
utility of the Chrysanthemum for all 
purposes, 

The undue preference given to the large 
blooms of the Japanese Chrysanthemums at 
the shows is probably due to the fact that 
they represent the largest flowers of any type, 
and because most other types of the flower 
are smaller, they are, from the exhibitor’s 





Jankza Heldreichi. 


{See page 29.) 


point of view, less worthy of recognition. It 
is in this way that the societies miss the 
mark. Although other types of the Chrysan- 
themum may be encouraged in a_ limited 
degree, large, overgrown blooms are, as a 
rule, exhibited. . Almost invariably, when 
the Pompons are exhibited, they are repre- 
sented by hard, formal, rigid-looking blooms, 
quite devoid of grace and beauty, and yet 
they are capable of making such a beautiful 
display when grown freely. 

I sincerely hope that -all readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, who are.in any way 
interested in Chrysanthemum shows, either 
as ordinary members or as members of the 
governing bodies, will taboo this senseless 
waste of energy, time, and money at present 
involved in the conduct of their exhibitions 
Instead, let them lend their aid in demon- 
strating the practical value of Chrysanthe- 
mums in such a manner as to prove their 
usefulness when grown freely, either as 
plants for conservatory or greenhouse em- 
bellishment or for -sut-flower uses. In this 
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way the more freely-flowered sorts and those 
of good and lasting colour would attain the 
prominence they deserve. Most important of 
all, other types of the flower, such as the 
Anemone, Pompon-Anemone, and many 
Japanese sorts that are now regarded as “‘ too 
small’’ for exhibition, would most assuredly 
be largely cultivated were our Chrysanthe- 
mum shows to become practical illustrations 
of the charming diversity of form and colour 
for which the Autumn Queen is so famous. 


C. H. 


[We quite agree with all that has been 
written above. A very striking instance of 
the value of the Chrysanthemum as grown 
by the market-man compared with that of 
the huge blooms so dear to the heart of the 
exhibitor was brought to our notice at one of 
the recent meetings of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. On one side of the hall 
visitors found the huge, fat, and overfed 
blooms of the showman, while on the other 
side were the medium-sized, richly-coloured 
flowers of a prominent grower for market. 
Which of these, we ask, would be the better 
for the filling of vases in the house? We 
have no hesitation in saying that the market- 
grower’s flowers, ten or twelve of which can 
be had from a 6-inch pot, would be preferred, 
and rightly, too. The other day we pur- 
chased a market bunch of the beautiful 
Winter Cheer, with several medium-sized 
blooms on a stem, and dropped them loosely 
into a vase. The effect was distinctly good, 
and far better than could have been obtained 
had we used the huge mops so dear to the 
lover of size. The value of the variety above 
mentioned was even more apparent under 
artificial light, while to this must be added 
the freshness of the blooms after having been 
cut for over a week.—ED. | 


Notes of the Week. 


The first Snowdrop (Galanthus). 


I saw the first of these to-day (December 
24th), and a little further exploration 
revealed numbers peeping through the 
saturated soil of a narrow border, which is 
protected by a low stone wall and where 
there is an interesting collection of the large- 
flowered kinds: Sussex. 


Jacobinia chrysostephana. 


Those who may be looking for something 
out of the common for the greenhouse during 
the winter will find it in Jacobinia chrysos 
tephana. As its name implies, the corymbs 
of bloom produced on the top of the stems are 


. 
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and useful pieces 
Its cultivation 


of a rich golden-yellow, 
can be grown in 5-inch pots. 
presents no difficulty. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Solidago brachystrachys. 

This only grows a few inches high, and 
whilst of no use for the border, is a valuable 
little plant for the rock garden, giving a 
welcome touch of bright yellow in August and 
September. It is of easy cultivation and soon 
spreads into a good-sized little patch. The 
flowers are very similar to those of the 
ordinary wild. Golden Rod, but -the whole 
plant is on a minute scale. Nei: 


Snowdrops in November. 


I thought it might be of interest to some 
of your readers to hear that a friend of mine 
gathered on November 16th some Snowdrops 
fully out, also a nice bunch of Anemone 
fulgens, all in the open at Dundalk. I saw 
the flowers the day after they were gathered 
and could scarcely believe they were real! 
In the neighbourhood of Belfast I have not 
seen any Snowdrops. We have had one or 
two Anemone fulgens. Se A MG 


Cassinia and Jasmine. 

A pretty group can be made by planting 
young plants of Cassinia fulvida and the 
yellow Jasmine. The Cassinia makes a good 
support for the Jasmine to climb through, 
the yellow blossoms looking charming with the 
golden foliage of the Cassinia. And we need 
winter effects as well-as summer ones. Why 
do people fill up their gardens with Laurels 
when often for the same expense one can have 
pretty shrubs? Ss As: <M 


Snowdrops. 

In some years I have picked stray Snow- 
drops at the end of December, but this season 
nothing of the kind is likely to happen. As 
a matter of fact, it is long since I remember 
having seen Snowdrops in such a backward 
state. This, to me, is rather surprising, for 
it seems that after the torrid summer, which 
would mature the bulbs, and the wet autumn, 


which would conceivably urge them into 
growth; early Snowdrops might have been 
looked for. ‘W.. McG. 


Berberis aristata. 

This variety might be more largely planted 
for winter effect, as the reddish tinge of the 
leafless branches causes it to be conspicuous 
at this time. Some who’ have seen plants of 
the variety have mistaken them for well- 
grown and especially vigorous pieces of the 
common Barberry, and while it certainly 
resembles the latter in a surprising way, 
B. aristata is very much later in blooming 
than the common variety. Both, however, 
are useful and ornamental for planting by 
the waterside and in similar positions. 

W. McG. 
Primula obconica. 

Well-flowered pieces of Primula obconica 

are not without value round about the New 


Year. There is, however, a prejudice against 
this Primula on account of its alleged 
poisonous or, rather, irritating qualities. 


This prejudice, justified in some cases, has 
led practically to its disappearance from 
many greenhouses, and P. malacoides reigns 
supreme in these. Yet, if care be exercised, 
P. obconica ought not to be utterly discarded, 
more-especially as there is now a very widé 
range of colour obtainable, while the plants 
are ‘practically ever blooming. Scor. 


Ceanothus Veitchi in Ireland. 


Tt has been a wonderful season for bloom. 
I have had a bush of Ceanothus Veitchi in 
full bloom for the past two months; the 
blooms equal to those of last May; in "fact, 
better, as the colour is deeper. The 
Ceanothus anda plant of Teucrium fructi- 
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cans in full bloom made a charming picture, 
the blue in both cases harmonising so well. 
{ thought this second bloom on the Ceanothus 


would mean there would be’ no flowers next - 


May, but on watching it carefully I find there 
are more buds coming on. I conclude it was 
the dry summer made it bloom twice. 

S. ASM; 
Chr, santhemum Source d’Or. 

Some of our very oldest Chrysanthemums 
have survived the years, because of some 
special characteristic they possess, and I was 
pleased to see beautiful blooms of a favourite 
of mine, Source d’Or, early in December 
which called forth praise from people 
evidently not aware it was quite an early 
production. Its colour is a bright orange- 
shaded bronze, when in its top form, but it 
is equally beautiful when fading, being old 
gold. Source d’Or never ranked among the 
very big blooms. It is a decorative sort, but 
worthy to be grown in any collection, as it 
is a colour hardly found in the same "degree 
in any other Chrysanthemum. 

Apples seedless: oa 

~ I do not remember having seen so many 
fruit on some kinds of Apples as this year. 
In my garden, with some ninety trees, about 
thirty kinds, a few varieties had 30 per cent. 
seedless, while the next tree of another sort 
had none. When storing-time came I Kad 
these small ones put by themselves, to note 
their keeping powers, and to see if they could 
be used profitably. During December they 
found a ready sale at a small price. Wishing 
to compare those with the large ones, I had 
some of two or three kinds stewed without 
sugar on my table on December 27th. I 
found them equal to the large ones from the 
same tree. When they were cut in half I 
found no seeds or core and no waste. 


J. C.F. 


Chrysanthemum Sceur Melanie. 

It was with a sense of pleasure that I read 
on page 814 ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener’s ’’ testi- 
monial to Chrysanthemum Sceur Melanie. It 
is a variety now seldom met with, unfor- 
tunately, and in the rage, some years ago, for 
big blooms little Sceur Melanie lost favour 
with many, it being only a Pompon. As has 
already been pointed out, it is a sort which 
often blooms out of doors in October, but if 
cuttings are struck as late as April one may 
have flowers well on towards Christmas. One 
of the purest of whites, its small flowers are 
very freely produced, and it is a variety 
adapted for growing in 6-inch pots, 
keeps its foliage well. On this account I re- 
member Sceur Melanie as a plant for a table, 
and it used to be a favourite with market 
growers for this purpose. MIDLANDER. 


The Beauty of Carriere’s Thorn (C rateegus 
Carrierei). 

Although the leaves of this handsome 
Thorn have fallen before their time this year, 
owing to the sudden and severe November 
frosts, which left them black upon the: trees 
for a ‘long time, it is still an object of great 
beauty, owing to its abundant crop. of 
brilliant large orange-red fruits, which, up 
to the present time, have escaped the depre- 
dations of birds. These handsome fruits in 
most seasons remain upon the trees through- 
out the winter, during which time they are 
very conspicuous, particularly when en- 
veloped in sunshine. These attractive sprays 
of fruit are exceedingly useful when cut for 
Christmas and other decorations. Of all the 
great genus of Thorns, many of which make 
picturesque trees, Carriére’s Thorn is one of 
the most beautiful. It makes a nice tree, 
and in some years carries its leaves all 
through the winter. I am rather puzzled at 
the behaviour of fruit-eating birds, which 
appear to ignore these handsome - fruits, 
whereas the Poet’s Laurel, Hollies, and other 
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attractive berry “ahead shrubs and trees Ps 


already partially stripped of their fruits. 
M. 


E. 
Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. | ele 
On page 374 of Garpenina InLusTRATED 
““W. McG.” called attention to the unsatis- 
factory results in growing this Geum, and 
in a note of mine which appeared in the 
issue for July 23rd I confirmed the fact of 


the dwindling away of plants. At the end 


of December I paid a visit to the garden of 
a friend who makes a speciality of this 
variety, and he showed me a large bed of 


two- and three-year-old plants, the majority — 


of which had_ perished for no appare# reason. 


~ Close to thé bed was another, containing 


plants raised from seed sown in ‘a cold frame 


last spring, all strong and vigorous, and 


showing no sign whatever of decay. My 
friend told me that he could not account. for 


“the collapse of the older plants, and had come - 


to the conclusion that it was best to raise 
fresh stock every year. I have met several 
other people who have had similar losses, but 
do not understand why damping-off should 


take place, mostly in autumn, in plants of 


two years’ growth. LEAHURST. 
Abutilon vitifolium. 


In the South of Scotland, score near 
the sea, we have now numerous plants of the 


charming Abutilon vitifolium, which gener-_ 
ally give satisfaction when not too far away 


from the modifying influences of the coast. 
For example, out of several gardens known 
to me I may mention that it is doing well 
in the delightful garden of Mr. E. A. Hornel, 
the artist, 
bright. 


at Broughton House, Kirkeud- 
It is now many years since I first — 


saw A. vitifolium really good. This was on — 


my first visit to the garden of Mount Usher, 
co. Wicklow, in company with the late Mr. 


EW: Burbidge, and we were enchanted with 


the sight of these small trees in full bloom 
and notable in a scene presenting many lovely 
sights. 


unable to stand the winters away from the 
coast. In some drier districts, however, it 


stands better than in the moister lowlands of © 


the country, 5S age 


A note from Tipperary. — alee ts 


Further inland than Kirkeudbright — 
it does not seem to do well, being in Scotland ~ 


I send list of shrubs which were in flower — 
on December 25th, forty-four varieties in all. — 
It is very unusual to have so many out at 


this time of year. 


Yuccas, for some reason, _ 


did not flower in the summer, and only came . 


out during -the last few week. 


Buddleia — 


asiatica, which is generally in flower now, has _ 
died off, evidently from the drought in thes 


summer :— - 


“Salvia Grahami. Eucalyptus. 

Pyrus japonica. Arbutus. 

Jasminum nudi- Colletia cruciata. ~ 
florum. Laurustinus. 

Jasminum Tree Lupin. 
primulinum. Daphne indica. 

Spireas (2). Rosmarinus," 

Forsythia suspensa. prostrata. 


Yucca. Ribes speciosum, 
Ceanothus Gloire de Hammamelis mollis. ge 4 
Versailles. Heaths. =e 
Abutilon megapota- Tree Mallow. 

micum. Chimonanthus. ° 
Berberis Darwini. Eupatorium Wein- — 
Berberis nepalensis. mannianum. : 
Veronicas (3 or 4). Hydrangea. 


Escallonias (2 or 3). 


Kerria japonica. 
Desfontainea spinosa. 


Grevillea rosmarini- Olearia. 

~ folia. Camellia. | eee Se 
Crinodendron depen- Cytisus. —= = ~~~ 

_ dens. Viburnum = rhytido- — 
Clematis balearica. _ phyllum. Be 


Clematis hybrid. Tlex Pernyi. 
Castle Lough, ~: H, P. Hurcurnson, 
Seneen. co. Tipperary. 


Leycesteria formosa. 
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mee ‘St. Dabeoc’s. Heath (Dabcecia 
Seen eet.° « *polifolia). eS 


~ This valuable dwarf shrub is closely allied 
to the Erica family, and where a collection 
_. of Heaths is grown this and its interesting 
varieties should be grouped among them. 
Once they commence to bloom, which is 
usually early in June, these attractive shrubs 
are rarely devoid of flowers until checked by 
irost. St. Dabeoc’s Heath is native of West 
~ Hurope, including the Connemara district of 
Ireland. I grow the various forms in large 
loose groups, which wind among plantations 
of the true Heaths, and occasionally, when a 
choice edging is required for taller growing 
_ shrubs, I use this charming plant. The 
flowers of the type are of a rosy-purple 
colour, and, as the illustration shows, are 
i borne on erect terminal racemes each from 
x 3 inches to 6 inches in length. There are 
three pretty ; 

__ YVarteTirs known to me, and of these the 
= variety alba, found in Connémara in 1820, 
- wstands pre-eminent—at least, that is my 
__-opinion—for it is a choice and most beautiful 
plant, possessing gracefulness of form, and 
in summer covered with myriads of pure 
- white flowers, which at a distance might 
_ easily be taken for large Lily of the Valley. 
_ ‘These wiry stems carry the flowers well above 
a the bright-green leaves, long edgings or good- 








sized groups presenting a delightful effect 
during the greater part of summer. So 
__ effective is this plant for edging that it is now 
i being used freely. The variety atropurpurea 
_. is a rich purple, with just ia -suffusion of 
_ ¢rimson in its flowers. This is also a most ex- 
A cellent plant, and is now grown in preference 
- to the type on account of its superb colour. 
- “The variety bicolor is a fascinating plant, 
producing both white and purple flowers on 
the same raceme, whilst others are often half 
__ white and half purple. <A little group of this 
variety is always a source of interest to 
visitors who happen to observe its curious 
-. mixture of colours. The Ran es 
CutturReE of these plants is very simple, for 
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_ 2B good sandy loam to which a little peat or 
leat 


a soil is added suits them admirably, and 
E:. where the loam is of a heavy nature a good 
_ shovelful of peat, leaf soil, and sand, well 
mixed together, should be placed around the 
- roots at planting time to give them a start, 
__aitter which they may be left to themselves. 
It is a good plan to cut them over each year 


‘ 
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as soon as their flowers are past, as this keeps 
the plants stocky, vigorous, and healthy. 
Where it is desirable to allow the plants to 
develop to their fullest extent, which is from 
_ 2 feet to 3 feet, they will, after a number of 
years, become somewhat thin and leggy, when 
it is advisable to cut them down to within a 
few inches of the ground, the best time. to do 
this being at the end of March, as then the 
_ plants commence to break and quickly re- 
_ Juvenate themselves. E. MarxHam. 
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Be Winter-flowering shrubs. 

- ‘The winter is so commonly looked upon as 
a dead season that some at least will be 
surprised at the number of shrubs .which 
flower during that period. Of the Heaths, 


been flowering since the early part of Decem- 
ber, and its relative, Erica carnea, is now 
_ thickly studded with its rosy-purple blossoms. 
_ he white variety of this last is so apt to be 
— discoloured by heavy rains that its orna- 
mental features are much below those of the 
type. Another Heath of which blossoms 
"sometimes expand quite early in the New 


Ve 2 


_ the pretty Erica mediterranea hybrida has. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Year is Erica lusitanica, often known in 


gardens as Erica codonodes. This is very 
liable to injury by a severe winter, but, giver 
a mild one, it is an object of great beauty 
when laden with myriads of tiny, even-shaped 
blossoms of a wax-like texture and almost 
white in colour. The Witch Hazels (Hama- 
melis), which were comparatively unknown 
a quarter of a century ago, are now justly 
recognised as the very best of our winter- 
flowering shrubs. _True, one species, H. 
virginica, is a very old plant in gardens ; but 
this flowers in November, and is not at all 
showy, while the others, all natives of Eastern 
Asia, bloom during the early months of the 
year. The oldest and the largest grower is 
H. arborea, whose curious starry blossoms, of 


21 
shrubs must be placed the Winter Jessamine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum), whose _ slender, 
gracefully disposed shoots are studded 


throughout the greater part of the winter 
with bright golden-yellow flowers. Jasminum 
primulinum was at one time looked upon 
as a rival to the Winter Jessamine, but the 
older plant still holds its own. A 





Mistletoe. 
In your issue for December 24th the notes 
on this are most interesting and instructive, 


-and should be very helpful to those wishing 


to begin its culture. Whenever I see a note 


or a branch I think of my early days in the 
West, where it abounds, growing on most of 
the trees named at page 813. In my early 
gardening days at Rood Ashton I enjoyed 
looking at the big masses growing on tall old 
Lime-trees. 


An old Thorn beside the carriage 








a hue suggestive of golden-bronze, cause the 
leafless branches to glow with colour. Some- 
what of the same tint, but less in stature, is 
H. japonica, whose variety Zuccariniana. has 
lemon-tinted blossoms. It is for this reason 
quite distinct from the two preceding kinds, 
while a fourth, H. mollis—the most recently 
introduced of the genus—has large leaves and 
golden flowers, whose petals are less crisped 
than those of the others. Daphne Mezereum 
grandiflora has been in bloom some time, and 
the typical form, with its white flowered 
variety, is rapidly approaching that stage. 
The little, upright-growing Rhododendron 
dauricum, which grows wild on many of the 
snow-covered plains of Northern Asia, will, if 
the frost is not too severe, give us many 
of its purple blossoms before the year is more 


-than a month old. Given a mild winter, the 


Laurestinus will continue to bloom through- 
out the whole season, while on a south wail 


other blossoms may be found. Chief among 


these are the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) and its variety grandiflorus, both 
of which are remarkable for the delicious 
fragrance of their blossoms. This latter 
character also occurs in the two nearly related 
Honeysuckles, Lonicera fragrantissima and 
Lonicera Standishii, both of which are 


natives of China, and both have white flowers. 


Some of the earliest flowers of Cydonia 
japonica. supply a welcome bit of bright 
colouring, and sometimes before January has 
left us Berberis japonica unfolds a few of 
iis earliest pale yellow blossoms. 

Among the very finest of winter-flowering 


Flowering shoots of the Connemara Heath (syn. Dabeecia polifolia). 


drive had such abundance on it that it had 
almost killed the Thorn. ‘‘Scot’s ”’ note 
shows the quickest way to obtain it. Some 
thirty-five years ago I obtained an Apple- 
tree with a fine growth of Mistletoe on it. 
Dorset. 


Spirzea japonica (S. callosa) and its 
' varieties. 


Of the shrubby Spireas that flower during 
the latter part of the summer, one of the most 
effective is S. japonica (callosa of gardens). 
What may be regarded as the typical form is 
a free-growing shrub, which reaches a height 
of 4 feet to 5 feet or thereabouts, and bears 
from July to September flattened corymbs of 
reddish blossoms. There is a variety known 
as atro-sanguinea, which, while resembling 
the type in habit, has more richly coloured 
flowers. .Beside this the Spirza in question 
is represented by a dwarf-flowered group, 
whose members vary considerably in the colour. 
of the blossoms. Thése forms reach a height 
of about a couple of feet, the most marked 
among them being alba (white), Anthony 
Waterer (crimson), and Bumalda (pink). All 
of these, and, in fact, continuous-flowering 
shrubs in general, are greatly benefited if the 
old flower-heads are cut off as soon as they 
are past their best, to encourage the produc- 
tion of fresh blossoms. An effective group 
may be formed of the varieties of S. japonica. 
The typical form, with its variety atro- 
sanguinea, may be employed for the back- 
ground of the bed or'centre of the group. 
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ROSES. 


Procuring and growing stocks for Roses. 


*“ And in the midst of briars it blows 
Just like Love! ”’ —Camoens. 


How many amateurs ever give the growing 
of stocks a thought? A few standard briars 
dug from some neighbouring hedge are 
generally the limit of experience or possibly 
a few dwarf stocks from a nursery. With 
many, of course, space is the controlling 
factor, and every yard of ground is jealously 
guarded, but not a few have room enough and 
to spare for dozens of standard briars and 
hundreds of dwarf stocks. Any woodman or 
farm hand will be only too pleased to get 
you a few good standards, and what is to 
hinder you from gathering seed-pods and 
growing your own seedlings, or from prepar- 
ing and planting your own cuttings? 

There is, of course, a great variety of 
stocks; indeed, there is no reason why any 
wild Rose growing in this country or abroad 
should not be used ; but in most cases they are 
unsuited, and for various reasons, such as 
habit of growth, constitution, and difficulties 
in propagation, they fail to be of value to 
the trader. A whole volume could be written 
upon the wild Roses of this country and 
abroad, and it would make a most interest- 
ing study to follow the hybridisation of wild 
varieties alone. Indeed, a garden devoted to 
a collection of all the known wild Roses of 
the world would be of deep interest. What 
could be more beautiful than our own wild 
varieties of the Dog-Rose? but I hardly ever 
remember seeing it cultivated in any Rose 
garden, although it forms the foster-parent 
to nearly all our beautiful introductions. 
For this reason I will not burden the reader 
with a list of possible stocks, but will take 
only those tested and found most suitable for 
all requirements. These are the Dog-Rose, 
the De La Grifferaie, the Manetti, and the 
Rosa laxa. For all-round purposes you 
cannot equal the old Dog-Rose, and although 
the Manetti is a popular stock with many 
growers, yet_its value lies principally in its 
use as a stock for Roses forced for market 
under glass, and H.P.’s grown for exhibition 
that do best as maidens. The De la Grifferaie 
is a splendid stock for Tea-scented and 
Chinese Roses that are to be grown in pots, 
and cuttings are generally struck in the 
autumn for this purpose. 

The Rosa laxa, like the De la Grifferaie, is 
a good stock for Tea Roses, and is much used 
in some of our nurseries, but for general 
purposes we cannot beat the wild Dog-Rose of 
the British Isles, and on this stock and the 
Manetti most of our Roses are budded. 

Good standard briars can be got from 
hedges that have not been cut and laid, and 
in digging them out every care should be taken 
to secure good roots. Armed with leather 
gloves, a graft or narrow spade, a stock axe, 
or, as it is called in some counties, a grub 
axe, a pair of secateurs or a heavy knife, 
and a ball of strong twine, we sally forth in 
the late autumn to fields we visited during 
the summer days where we marked down good 
standard or weeping briars growing in all 
their glory. Having cleared the way with 
our secateurs we proceed to dig round the 
stem with care and soon discover how our 
prize is rooted. As a rule on heavy land 
fibrous roots are few and the main root runs 
toa great depth. It is not necessary to follow 
the tap root far, but only to cut it at about 
5 inches deep, and when you get your briars 
home for planting, this tap or main root will 
be again shortened to about 3 inches and 
the rough cut of the stock or grub axe will 
be replaced by the clean cut of a knife, made 
so that the cut lying flat on the soil will 


- probability lose your tree. 


throw out a liberal supply of fibrous roots. 
When you get your standard briars out of the 
hedge or from the open glades of a wood, cut 
them as long as possible and tie them up in 
bundles of six. As you move on you do not 
want to be hampered with more than it- is 
absolutely necessary to carry, therefore lay 
each bundle in a ditch, making careful note 
as to what you have, and then on the return 
journey gather up all your spoils, and tying 
them into large bundles wend your weary way 
home. Avoid the frosty day for your expedi- 
tions, and as you secure each bundle of six, 
cover up the roots with grass or leaves to keep 
them from frost or drying winds. You may 
easily miss the spot where you have laid a 
bundle, and if the roots are covered up it will 
be safe until the next day. In selecting your 
standards choose only two- to four-year-old 
stems, which are easily judged by their 
growth and bark. Avoid any cankered wood, 
and if an old stock is secured by reason of 
its height or stem, try to save every fibrous 
root you can to ensure its growing after being 
transplanted, which should be before the end 
of the year. 

First year wood is too tender and is best 
left growing for another season, since it is 
most liable after transplanting to be cut 
with frost. It must be remembered that 
briars are taken often from the natural 
shelter of the hedge or wood and are planted 
out in the open to face the winter, and this, 
after having been cut back root and branch, 
is a most severe trial for any tree. I often 
think such valuable stocks receive but scant 
attention until they are budded, and many 
growers deserve to lose far more than they 
do. 

After gathering your stocks they are best 
planted in rows, allowing a foot between each 
stock and 3 feet between the rows. I find it 
wisest to drive in a strong stake at the end 
of each row and one or more along the rows 
in line and then to strain two strands of 
galvanised wire at the top and middle from 
end to end. To these strands tie the briars. 
It keeps them from being blown about by 
rough winds, which are most harmful when 
they are putting out new roots. If half- 
standard briars are got from the hedgerow, 
another strand of wire will be necessary at 
about 1 foot from the ground, for you will 
cut all your half-standard stocks to 2 or 
24 feet in length. It is a very good plan to 
try and cut your stocks to fixed lengths, such 
as 2, 4, and 6 feet; few people do it, but 
when your trees are formed and ready to 
transplant it will make all the difference to 
the look of your garden if you can match 
them in height. A row of ill-matched 
standards reminds one of the ‘‘ Awkward 
Squad,’’ and certainly spoils the. effect of a 
straight edge to a well-made path or bed. 
In 
PLANTING your briars when taken from the 
garden or nursery do not plant too deep; a 
space of 6 inches works out at a good uniform 
depth. You should only have the collar— 
that is, the point where root merges into stem 
3 inches. below the surface of the soil. Of 
course, unless tied to a stake or strands of 


wire this would not be deep enough to sup-. 


port a stock or tree against a rough wind 
until it was well rooted ; but it is the natural 
depth, and if you exceed it you will in all 
The hedgerow 
will teach you your planting lessons, for 
although roots run deep, yet the collar is 
seldom found far under ground, unless in 
the hedging and ditching of a bank it has 
been covered, when it will be noticed that 


‘there is in the district. 
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the iadditional soil has seldom settled close 


-around the stock. When your standard briars _ 
break in the spring and produce buds, all — 


should be rubbed out except three or possibly 
four at the top. You need only bud two of 
the shoots, but if one bud fails to take, you 
have another shoot to fall back on, and it can 
always be cut away if not wanted. So much 
depends upon the briar that it is hard to lay 
down any rule. If two vigorous shoots are 
put out at the top of a briar more or less 
at opposite sides, these will suffice the expert, 
and the stock will flourish and build up good 


head and root growth. But if three shoots © 


are formed triangularly, I like it the better, 
and have always left and budded the three. 
In a nursery, of course, it means more buds, 
more time, and greater expense. Two buds 
will often do as well as three, but on a 


vigorous briar, root growth and flow of sap — ; 


are two all-important factors to success. Cut 
down your flow of sap and you check your 
root growth; check your root growth and at 
an early stage you harm your tree. That is 


why it is wisest on a backward briar to leave — 


a little more growth than you require, and 
to nurse even a weak shoot in the hope that 
it will draw the sap and soon give p to 
a good, plump bud that shall form a shoot 
worth having.” All suckers must be cut away, 
unless, of course, the briar has not moved to 
bud and seems unlikely to do so, when, as 
is often the case, a sturdy sucker will make 
a good standard if cared for, and in two years 
be fit to bud. 
G. T. Henstow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


Dutch bulb firm in Lincolnshire. 


A correspondent writes:—A flutter in the 
dovecotes of the Lincolnshire bulb growers has 
been caused by the action of Messrs. de 


Graaff Bros., Ltd., of Noordwjk, Holland, in — 
purchasing some 60 acres of finest bulb land ~ 
just outside Spalding. Local growers are of | 


the opinion that the astute Mr. Koynensburg . 


of that firm has something up his sleeve. 
Whether the reason is that the prevalence 


of disease on Dutch bulb farms makes change 
of land imperative, or that the Dutch growers . 


fear an embargo on their produce remains to 


be seen, but it is obvious that the Dutchman — 


has clearly perceived the possibilities of bulb 
production in England and intends to be in 
for ‘ the pickings.’’ On one point all Lin- 


colnshire bulb growers are in accord, and 


that is that Messrs. De Graaff’s purchase of 
English bulb land is more than likely to be 
followed by purchases of other acreage in 
Lincolnshire by Dutch growers. Whatever 
is the reason of this purchase it cannot but 
have a far-reaching effect on the English bulb 
trade. The deal has created something like 
a record in the bulb district. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Koynensburg’s original inten- 


tion was to purchase only a block of about — 


10 acres. On viewing the ground last week 
he was so favourably impressed that he imme- 
diately decided to increase the acreage to 60 
and he sought out the owners of the remain- 
ing land. These gentlemen, though not keen 
on selling, could not resist the offers made 


them. The whole deal was accomplished in | 


the course of a few days, and within a week 


Mr. Koynensburg was back in Holland, while © 


steam cultivators were already tearing up the 
land. This 60-acre bulb farm will necessitate 
the employment of a very considerable staff 


and will absorb what little surplus labour 


ness of the season it is understood that the 


first crop to be taken will be potatoes, and — 


large orders for seed have been placed. Bulbs 
will be planted as the potato crop is lifted. 
Local growers will be interested in the 


presence in their midst of a bulb farm run ~ 


on the latest Dutch methods. Whether they 
will learn much is yet to be seen. - 


‘ 
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Spray singles. 


The showy singles as seen at exhibitions 
may not be the most satisfactory grown for 
home use as cut flowers... For the latter 
purpose the growth of the plant has to be 
taken into account—whether it be free to 
branch, as distinct from tall, ungainly stems 
in at least some of those that produce the 
bigger blooms. Not a_few of the show singles, 
again, are anything but pretty on the plant 
until the flower is fully developed. They 
have the appearance of something that is 
neither a; single nor a double. In the en- 
deavour to raise new varieties which shall 
please the exhibitor it is just likely that many 


a good thing, from the point of view of a 


decorative subject, is lost. At any rate, few 
of these latter are brought forward in these 
days for awards. If I remember rightly, one 
noyelty—Hillier’s Apricot—was so honoured 
last season. There is, however, ample to select 
from in the lists of varieties, which in size of 
flower may not quite reach the show standard. 


— A few are excellent for any purpose, such 


as Mensa, white, and its yellow form known 


x 


as Golden Mensa. A very distinct new one 
named Catriona, rosy-red in colour, is first- 


_ rate and exceptionally showy as a decorative 


as the flower stands up better. 


kind. Mary Richardson, of the latter order, 
is deservedly popular; but in its shade of 
colour, salmon-yellow, I prefer Mary Morris, 
A pretty pink 


is found in Joan Edward, and another nice 


one of the shade in Mrs. W. Buckingham. - 


More delicate in its pink colouring is 


Margaret de Quincey, quite a favourite in 


its way. Ideality is a dwarf-growing white, 
bearing medium-sized flowers. A somewhat 


_- new variety in yellows is Estelle ; this is very 


‘showy. Merstham Jewel, bronzy, and its 


counterpart, save in colour, Yellow Merstham 


although the plant is rather tall. 


Jewel, are ideal for cutting, and they are 
later to bloom than the majority. Cedie 
“Mason is a capital free-flowering red, and 
the rosy-red shade of Sylvia Slade makes this 
one of the most distinct of all. It is early 
to bloom and very fresh-looking for a time. 
To supply late cut blooms of a pretty mauve- 
pink colour, Molly Godfrey is excellent, 
I intend 
to grow a variety called Stella another season 
as a pot plant for house decoration.’ The 


habit of growth is superb, and it has a 


wealth of pretty pink starry blossoms. 
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Of 
this type one would like to see more. From 
seedling singles such are often obtained; but 
there has been no. one to exhibit them and 
make their merits known, hence they are lost. 


Late Chrysanthemums. 


The last blooms have been gathered for the 
season, and this the first week of January, 
so one, at least, cannot complain of the 
supply, for since September there has not 
been a break. The variety that lasted 


longest is Queen Mary, a white associated 
. with large show blooms. 


) Rather curious 
this, because the late flowers were quite 
double, and it sometimes happens that there. 
is a difficulty in preventing the early blooms 


_ which we want double from coming single, or, 


_ rather, from showing the centre. 


, 


& 


ae 


: The truth 
is that many varieties grown for large 
blooms have not been exploited as bush plants 
for the supply of a quantity of cut flowers, 
and thus things of superior quality are 
missed. Any variety which gives double 
flowers always, if it be comparatively early 
from crown buds, could with safety be tried 


- as a late one by relying on the last, or ter- 


i 
7 


- and N. C..S. Jubilee are instances. 


minal, formation. The sorts William Turner 
To my 
thinking there is nothing gained in stopping 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. . 


the growth at the points for the purpose of _ 


late blooms; in fact, by so doing our object 
is defeated. There is only one way to get 
satisfactory blossom, and that is by ripened 
wood, and to obtain this there must be a 
Tong season in time. Sunshine may help, 
but when growth is stopped late it is more 
likely to hasten the formation of flower buds. 
Growth, to be well ripened, must have de- 


\ 
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powers of the blooms can only be attributed 
to long and steady growth, certainly not to 
any ‘‘ stopping ’’; to firm potting, and to a 
fear of the ill-effects of forcing manures or 
fertilisers. Small foliage was freely com- 
mented upon by visitors; but I am too old a 
hand to place much confidence in giant 
leaves. Early spring topping of the growth 
of a young plant to make it bushy may not 
matter—if, indeed, in the case of the dwarf- 
growing varieties, it is advisable—but after 
that the practice is of consequence, and the 
more we do of it so much the worse for future 


Chrysanthemum Yellow Merstham Jewel. 


veloped slowly, then the buds will open slowly 
too, and the subsequent flower have compara- 
tively more in it than when the growth 
branches are soft. I have this last year seen 
plants that were ‘‘topped’’ for the last 
time at the end of July, and really the 
flowers produced were not a paying proposi- 
tion when the labour bestowed upon the 
plants is taken into consideration, besides 
opening a month before they were wanted, or, 
rather, specially timed for. 

The remarkably hot season just passed 
made little, if any, difference to the time of 
varieties opening their flowers in the collec- 
tion immediately under the observation of the 
writer. The only difference it made was that 
the stems and the leaves of the plants 
throughout were smaller than usual, The 
blooms were longer in developing; they were 
bigger, more especially in depth, and lasted 
fresh a remarkably long time. During the 
Christmas period such sorts as Mrs. G. 
Drabble, W. Rigby, and Majestic were cut 


in big, fresh-looking specimens that would. 


haye figured well at any exhibition, and the 


crown buds appeared at the usual period— 


They had taken all that time 


early August. 
The solidity and lasting 


to grow and open. 


blossom. To defer the propagation of young 
plants will not assist us in the production of 
late flowers; one would rather look to the 
late sorts first. From a commercial stand- 
point late Chrysanthemums are the more 
valued, and plants for that purpose cannot 
be grown too well. Varieties may assist, but 
not make up for indifferent culture. One 


‘cannot, for example, imagine a good crop 


from plants grown and lifted from the open 
ground. I feel satisfied, indeed, that the 
only plan is to give the stems which produce 
the bloom as long a season of growth as is | 
possible. H. 8. 


Chrysanthemum Yellow Merstham 
Jewel. 


The yellow form is of a most useful type, 
as it has qualities that commend it for 
decoration rather than for exhibition, not the 
least of these being the long keeping powers 
when the blooms are cut. Rather late to 
flower, it may be had fresh to the end of the 
year in ordinary seasons; and the plant 1s 
notable for a sturdy yet branching habit of 
growth, with a stem to the bloom that holds 
if quite upright. 
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Planting of 


During last month and this a great many 
fruit-trees will be planted throughout the 
country, and the growers have as much as 
they can do now to get the trees up and 
dispatched to their new quarters. Those who 
are experienced planters will need no hints 
how to plant, but there are many enthusiastic 
gardeners who will be planting fruit-trees for 
the first time, and it is for their benefit that 
these notes are written. Every year sees 
hundreds of fine young fruit-trees ruined 
through ignorance as to how to plant and 
how to treat the trees when planted. 


As soon as the trees arrive from 
the nursery they should be unpacked 
and laid in the ground, and if the 


roots are at all dry given a good soaking of 
water. Sometimes if there has been delay 
en route, the roots may be very dry when 
unpacked, and in that case it is a good thing 
to put the whole of the roots into a tank 
of water and leave them to soak thoroughly 
for twenty-four hours. Before thinking about 
- planting, the roots oi each tree should be 
carefully examined, and all broken ends 
eut off with a sharp knife, and every root 
that was severed in lifting should have the 
rough end pared quite smooth, as the wound 
heals more quickly, and new roots are 
emitted with more freedom. At the same time 
the branches should be examined and 
trimmed in the same way, as it will often 
happen that some are broken or bruised in 
transit, and all such breaks are danger-spots 
to the tree through which the spores of 
disease can find entrance, or pests, such as 
American blight, can attack. The sites for the 
trees should be prepared a few days before 
planting, so that the soil has-time to settle 
somewhat, and a good supply of finely sifted 
sandy soil should be got in readiness for 
spreading over the fibrous roots while 
planting proceeds. One cannot impress 
upon the novice too strongly the fact that 
planting cannot be hurried if it is to be done 
well, and it is much better to plant six trees 
thoroughly well than twice the number 
badly. If the ground is wet when it is 
intended to begin planting, it is much 
better to defer the operation till drier con- 
ditions prevail, otherwise in making the earth 
firm after planting, the soil, if very wet, 
would be liable to cake, which is very bad 
for newly-planted trees. 

The distance apart is the first thing to be 
considered, and for bush trees it should be 
at least 10 feet; 12 feet is better, and for 
vigorous spreading sorts, such as Bramley’s 
Seedling; 15 feet apart is not too much 
Upright and compact-growing kinds, such as 
Annie Elizabeth, can be planted closer. I 
say nothing about the choice of site, except 
that as open a position as possible should be 
given, because, as this note is written for 
amateur gardeners with small gardens, they 
do not, as a rule, have much choice of sites 
in their garden. 

When the site has been spaced out (which, 
of course, should have been done before the 
trees were ordered) the holes can be prepared. 
These should be a little larger than the 
spread of the roots—about 4 feet or 5 feet 
across is a good size, though, unfortunately, 
nurserymen rarely send out trees with roots 
of this spread. The soil should be taken out 
to the depth of a spit (I am writing for bush 
trees and pyramids, as these are the forms 
usually chosen for the smaller gardens), and 
the bottom broken up, but not too deeply, 
and no manure should be dug in. The 
bottom of the hole should slope slightly 
upwards to the centre, and the tree then 
placed on top of the little mound so formed. 


fruit~trees. 


If possible two people should be engaged 
in the planting, one to hold the tree in 
position, while the other does the planting ; 
but if an assistant cannot be obtained, the 
tree can be held in position with a couple of 
slanting stakes, lightly fastened to the stem. 
The roots should now be carefully spread 
out, taking particular care of the fibrous 
roots and also seeing that no roots point 
downwards. All roots should be spread out 
nearly horizontal, with just a slight down- 
ward slope. As the roots are-laid out they 
should first be covered with the sifted sandy 
soil and then with the soil which had been 
taken out of the hole, the soil being carefully 
and firmly trodden (but not rammed) as the 
work proceeds. The soil should not be higher 
round the stem than the old planting mark, 
which can easily be seen, and when the 
planting is finished the soil should form a 
slight mound just above the level of the 
surrounding ground. Especially is this ad- 
visable if the staple is heavy, in which case 
the tree may be raised even a little more 
above the level. 

It only remains now to stake the tree firmly 
so that it shall not be moved by wind, and 
this firm staking is most important for the 
tree’s welfare. I prefer to use three stakes 
in a tripod, fastened to the centre of the stem, 
round which a piece of thick felt has first 
been put to save rubbing the bark. The ad- 
vantage over the single stake is that they 
hold the tree more firmly. 

I omitted to say that while planting is 
proceeding it is well to give the tree a shake 
now and then, so that the earth may settle 
down into the root-forks, as it is most im- 
portant to see that no spaces are left among 
the roots unfilled with earth. If fine and 
sandy soil is used freely, it will much more 
easily find its way down among the roots than 
the ordinary soil would do. 

After planting comes the -question of 
pruning, about which there is some diversity 
of opinion as to whether to prune the first 
year or leave it till the second. The object of 
pruning a recently planted tree is to induce 
strong growth ; the tendency being for such a 
tree to make only slight growth the first year, 
owing to the check it has received in moving. 
I always prefer to prune the first year, and 
in any case, the leaders, which are to form 
the permanent branches, should be cut back 
to a strong outer bud. The novice must 
beware of being in a hurry to see fruit, and 
it is a good plan not to allow the tree to 
bear any fruit at all the first two years, but 
to direct all its energies to building up a good 
foundation of sturdy growth. N. L. 


Planted-out Fi gs. 


Permanently planted trees should receive 
whatever pruning they require and then be 
cleaned and retied at the conclusion of the 
cleaning. A top-dressing of the border should 
follow, if it were not done earlier in the 
season. 2 A. W. 





Garden Apple-growing. 

The lecture reported on page 779 of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on the above subject 
was doubtless, from many points, of consider- 
able interest, but some of it is rather funny 
reading, and one does not note that any of 
the statements were challenged. I refer 
particularly to the paragraph where the 
gardener is invited to grow for dessert, sorts 


like Worcester Pearmain, King of Pippins, 


and Wellington, From a purely market 
standpoint they might be welcome on account 


Middlesex. 


a very small scale in the majority of private 
gardens, there being as a rule at that par- 
ticular season plenty of other fruits; but if 


an Apple is essential, by all means have one 


of the best, like Irish Peach; failing this, an. 
older but little-known variety, Yellow In- 
gestre, a small fruit of nearly first-rate 
quality, and a delightful thirst-quencher on a 
hot September day. King of the Pippins is- 
a much overrated Apple, a very insipid. 
fruit, and only useful, as above noted, for 


its cropping qualities—that is, it comes in ~ 
-handy sometimes when much better sorts of 


a similar season are scarce. The inclusion of 
Wellington is even more questionable; it is- 
a useful kitchen Apple, and by no stretch of 
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of their heavy cropping qualities. The 
earliest dessert Apples are only required on e 
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the imagination can it be classed among ~ 


dessert fruits. : 


I have ventured to trouble you with this 


note because at meetings of the kind under ~ 


consideration it seems a pity that the advice 
given should not be of a thoroughly reliable 
character. GARDENING 
always insisted that in all planting selec- 


tions, especially on.a small scale, ‘‘ the best 


and only the best ’’ should be the motto, and 
given this as a standard one can hardly think 
of Wellington as a Christmas dessert fruit. 
The late autumn Apples came in much 


earlier than usual this year, possibly owing 


to. premature ripening, and by the second 


week in November we were having good, ripe 
fruit of Mabbott’s Pearmain and Scarlet — 


Nonpareil, the latter from old trees, which: 
produce small but very handsome fruit. 
Hardwick. 


Pear Conference. 

One of the most satisfactory Pears in the 
course of the present season has been Con- 
ference. The fruits from cordon trees on a 
south wall are very fine, and the yield has: 
been heavy. Individually, too, the fruits are 


almost all up to exhibition size, and while — 
their shapé does not appeal to everyone, yet 


a good Pear can never have a bad shape. 
Conference is one of those Pears which 
succeeds perfectly on Quince. ~ Scor. 





Damson Merryweather. 
Those who are planting Plums should 


include in their programme a tree or two of — 


this fine Damson. In size it is more like a 
small black Plum, but it has the true Damson 
flavour. It is hardy and a vigorous grower 
and begins cropping quite early. : 


Training wall trees. 


Everyone likes to see a well-trained walt 


tree, and any tree which may have been, 
through lack of labour, neglected for a season 
or two may be unloosed from the wall and re- 
trained. 
be-all and end-all of a fruit tree, but when 
symmetry and fertility can be combined it is 
gratifying to the pride of the craftsman. 





Apple Beauty. of Kent. 


The origin of this Apple is unknown, but 


despite this uncertainty, Beauty of Kent is 
among the best for all-round use. It can be 
considered fit from early December, and will 


keep in very good condition until March, ~ 
while I have had samples keep perfectly until 


the beginning of May, where I grew it in 


found here in Beds, and this fact may have 


led to the later maturation of the fruits. 


The flesh is pleasantly acid when first used, 
but with keeping this mellows somewhat to 
sweetness of an agreeable nature. The colour 
of the, fruit is yellow when quite ripe, with 
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effectual remedy if applied in time. ] 
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red stripes on the greater part of the skin, 
while the shape is mostly conical and large, 


though there are always some of small and 


medium size suitable for dessert. (Oey b 
- Beds. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Gooseberry caterpillar. 

I should be much obliged if you would 
kindly tell me if you advise limewashing 
Gooseberry bushes, as last summer they were 
covered with caterpillars. D. B. 


{There are many so-called remedies for 
the Gooseberry caterpillar, some of them 
being dangerous, as they are of a poisonous 
nature. The old-fashioned plan is, we con- 
sider, hard to beat—that is, dusting the lower- 
most parts of the bushes with lime and soot 
directly the pest appears. It invariably 


- attacks the bottom branches of the bush first, 


and if the mixture is applied in an upward 
direction the caterpillars -will fall wholesale, 
when another dusting on the ground will 
settle them. The lime and soot should be 
in equal proportions. This is an 


— Mcrello Cherries. 
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I have two Morello Cherry-trees on a wall, 
covering about 10 feet by 14 feet, fan trained 
and with centre-stem in each case. I should 


be very grateful if you would inform me how . 


to deal with these trees, as Morellos, I 
_ believe, bear on new wood, and these trees are 


a complete herring-bone, with no space to tie 


in young shoots. BT OL: -N. 


[This is one of the most useful fruits to 
plant against a wall that does not get much 
sunshine on it. On high walls, with an ex- 


~ posure to the north, the trees blossom and ~ 


fruit freely even in the colder climate of 


for next year’s fruiting. These should be 
shortened back.to_ where the wood is well 
= z ripened early in February, or, in other words, 


_ whatever they are to be trained on. 


~e 


_ Scotland. The training of the shoots is a 


very simple matter. The blossoms are pro- 
duced on the young wood of the previous year, 
and the object of the grower in pruning and 
nailing i in the young: wood is to leave as much 
oi it as can be well developed. The young 
- growths ought to be carefully laid in about 
4 inches or 5 inches apart. Some of this 
_ young wood may be tied down to the naked 


wood of the main branches, so that the entire 


wall may be covered. The trees are always 
trained on what is known as the fan-trained 
system. Cut out all the thin and bare wood 


~ to allow for that which is BrOng and 


ripened. By 


~ Pruning Lowberry. 
Early. in 1920 I put a plant of Lowberry 
against a 6-foot open paling. It made a few 


shoots and gave a small crop of fruit last 


summer. It then started to grow vigorously, 


and I retained six shoots, training three on 
- each side about 18 inches apart. 


These have 
grown enormously and are now each from 
18 to 20 feet long, and at almost every node 
have thrown out side-shoots 4 to 6 feet or 
more long. It seems as though the growth 
must be far too vigorous to give a large crop 
of fruit. Should I shorten the main shoots 
or cut in the secondary ones or both? 
7 W. Sr. P. B. 


Re easljernios should be relieved of the 
whole of last year’s growths, and the weakest 
ot those of the current season’s production, 
retaining only those of vigorous constitution 


leave them of a length to suit the fence o1' 
Cut back 
- laterals to the main shoot, and when the time 
comes for fastening the growths to the fence, 


4 5 - regulate them so that they will be from 1 foot 
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to 14 feet apart, according to the number at 
disposal. In case of there being a surplus, 
select the required number from among the 
_ best and cut the others out. ] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


* 


I was pleased to read the instructive and 
most interesting article from the pen of Mr. 
J. Cornhill on ‘‘ Deep Culture for Del- 
phiniums’’ on page 804 of GarpEeninG Itivus- 
TRATED. I have grown these beautiful flower- 
ing plants for a number of years, and can 
confirm in every particular what the writer, 
from the book of his own experience, has laid 
before us. The failures I have met with have 


~ 


all been through lack of appreciation as_ to 
the requirements of these quick-growing 
herbaceous subjects, and I am glad that Mr. 


~Cornhill has directed attention to the im- 


portance of deep and generous culture, for 
without it one cannot expect to have first-class 
results. On loamy soils it is not a very 
difficult matter to conserve moisture, particu- 
larly when deep digging has been accompanied 
by animal or vegetable manure at the base, 
and it is when such provision is made for 
Delphiniums that the roots find sustenance 
deep down throughout the period prior to 
blooming. We are not all, however, in the 
happy position of having a ‘loamy soil to deal 
with. Some, indeed, have to contend with a 
soil of a sandy or gravelly nature, through 
which water quickly percolates, and if Del- 
phiniums are attempted, nothing betrays lack 
of food more than they do. It is all the more 
reason, of course, why any deficiency should 
be made up to them, as in the absence of such, 
no flowering plants i in the garden cut so sorry 
a figure as these, which are, when rightly 
served and treated, justly entitled to the term 
imposing by virtue of their beautiful foliage 





Delphiniums and deep culture. 


and tall, magnificent spikes. Even those 
who are handicapped in the nature of their 
soil can obviate to a very large extent any 
possible failure with these plants by working 
into the base vegetable refuse as well as 
manure. 

One of the lessons I learnt early in life 
was the manner in which a good grower of 
Delphiniums . treated” his shallow soil by 


Gladiolus Nydia. 


making use of decaying vegetation and in 
mulching the roots during the growing season. 
There is one point which is sometimes over- 
looked concerning these plants, and it is the 
rapidity with which most of them grow, 
necessitating the clumps being divided at 
certain intervals if they are to be kept within 
reasonable limits. It is not unusual to see 
large clumps carrying far too many spikes, 
the centres being. poor and indifferent, conse- 
quent on their not being able to obtain the 
needful moisture. It is the moderate-sized 
clumps, with a cool root run that always 
make for beauty in a garden. LesaHuURST. 


Gladiolus Nydia. 


Ever since the introduction of Gladiolus 
primulinus many very beautiful hybrids have 
been raised, and the one we figure to-day— 
Nydia—is, in our opinion, one of the most 
beautiful, the colour of the flowers being pure 
white. The flowers are not so large as in 
many of the other forms, but this is made up 
in the formation of the flowers, the hooded 
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form of which has been considerably lessened. 
The blooms, too, are more widely spaced on 
the flower stem, and thus give them a lighter 
appearance. 


Morisia hypogea. 


Although knew this charming little plant 
liked a dry and sandy soil, I was not pre- 
pared to find it could stand being quite so 
much baked up as it has been in my garden 
this year, and not only stand it well, but 
apparently enjoy it and thrive. I have it 
planted at the top of a bank, about 2 feet 
above the level of the ground, between the 
bricks~ which form the retaining wall of the 
bank, which itself consists of the sandiest of 
composts with little more than~a suspicion 
of humus in it. The soil of this bank, which 
is against a south wall, appeared to be abso- 
lutely dust dry, and some of the sand-loving 
things planted in it got into a sad condition ; 
but not so the Morisia. which simply revelled 
in the heat and drought, as did Onosma albo 
roseum which was growing hard by. Both 
will be covered with a sheet of glass for the 
winter, which, I find, greatly’ helps them 
through the wet season. I raised quite a 
colony of young plants of Morisia from 
cuttings taken in June, every one of them 
rooting easily in sand. N.L. 


Planting Christmas Roses. 
(Reply to ‘‘ A ReaprEr.’’) 


It is by far the best plan where these 
cannot be planted in early autumn to do it as 
soon as flowering is completed. This will 
give them an opportunity of becoming well 
established before the parching winds of 
March and April arrive. Christmas Roses— 
that is, all the varieties of Helleborus niger 
—are best broken up into rather small pieces, 
Particularly is this the case whére the plants 
have been allowed to remain long in one posi- 
tion. Very large plants with probably 100 or 
more flowers springing from each are exceed- 
ingly handsome looking subjects in the herba- 
ceous border, or, indeed, in any position where 
such may perchance exist, but it does not 
follow that the finest flowers are always pro- 
duced by these very large examples. ~ The 
best flowers are produced on two-year or three- 
year-old plants, counting from the time of 
planting, and assuming that the plants have 
been broken up into pieces of not more than 
two or three crowns each at the most. Divi- 
sions of this size are quite large enough for 
transplanting, so that those possessing large 
specimens that have not been broken up 
for years could soon increase their stock of 
this invaluable winter flower. To those pos- 
sessing such plants I would suggest that a 
portion be broken up or divided every year, 
as by so doing a continued supply of flowers 
may still be forthcoming as before. Where, 
however, the dividing and transplanting ‘are 
deferred till the flowering is complete, the 
supply of bloom will not be interfered with. 

One thing is especially disastrous in trans- 
planting Christmas Roses, and this is 
attempting to move yery large examples— 
that is, clumps of 2 feet or so in diameter. I 
remember an attempt to transplant some 
grand examples of these Hellebores in the 
lump as lifted, and though every precaution 
was taken and their new quarters ready prior 
to the specimens being lifted, it was all to 
no purpose. The attempt was an absolute 
failure. Every vestige of foliage was lost, 
and when in the early autumn of the follow- 
ing year I lifted them to see if anything could 
be done, there was hardly a living root to be 
found in that huge mass, all of which was in 
the most perfect health when transplanted 
early in the previous autumn. The only 
remedy for plants thus reduced is to wash 

every particle of soil from them and remove 


_ divisions 
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the dead roots, afterwards dividing them into_ 
small pieces of a couple of crowns each and 
planting them in good soil in nursery beds. 
Prior to planting, allow the plants to become 
quite dry from the, washing by laying them 
out in an open shed, and when planting, freely | 
dust them in the trench with fine charcoal. 
It will also be well to plant somewhat deeper 
than usual, so that the new roots which shall 
presently issue from the base of the crown 
shall have the advantage of additional pro- 
tection. This is the more needful because the 
old decayed roots will be of very little service 
in restoring the plant to health, and for-which 
it must depend on entirely new roots. This 
to some may seem-a good deal of trouble to 
go to, but if the variety be a good one it will 
be well repaid, as in two or three years these 
will have made nice flowering . 
plants. hes 
Any plants that have been lifted for bleom- 
ing under glass will, if of any size, be best 
broken up into small pieces when flowering 
is over and replanted in good, rich soil. The 
position this section of Hellebores appears to 
prefer is,one sheltered from cutting winds 
and also protected from hot sun. A. G. 





Iris stylosa. 


The dry, hot summer seems to have suited 
this lovely Iris, as it began opening its flowers 
early in October and ever since has been 
sending up numbers of them, It is wonder- 
ful how quickly the flowers open from the 
time when the bud is first seen pushing up 
from the base of the leaves. I always try 
to gather them for the house just before the 
bud opens, as they are so delicate that they 
soon get injured. All dead foliage or fallen 
leaves should be cleared away from the 
crowns before flowering begins, as these only 
harbour slugs and small snails, which seem 
to enjoy nothing so much as to make a meal 
off the soft tip of the bud, which, of course, 
ruins the flower. Some people seem to ex- 
perience a difficulty in growing this Iris satis- 
factorily, but with me it gives no trouble 
whatever so long as it is in a fairly dry 
position and in quite a light soil. Some of 
the best. results I have seen are in my 
mother’s garden in Suffolk, where the soil is 
very sandy. There there are several large 
clumps growing in the bare path right up 
against the south-east wall of the house, and 
they thrive exceedingly, and just now are 
full of buds. Some other plants in the same: 
garden growing up against some wooden out- 
buildings do equally well, and the flowers are 
particularly large and well-marked. I have 
never found this Iris suffer from disease of 
any kind, nor (with the exception of -the 
snails which nibble the flower buds) does it 
seem to be attacked by pests. The only 
thing in this way that has come under 
my notice is .that occasionally in the 
summer it is attacked by the caterpillars 
of one of the Noctuid moths, which eat 
out the heart of the shoots and so destroy 
them; but I do not find this happen 
very often. Iris stylosa will grow well in 
many positions and in different soils, but I 
think it usually flowers best when given the 
shelter of a south wall, and it likes to be 
close up to the wall with its roots hugging 
the bricks. Nea: 





Work of the Week. 


It is getting late for planting spring- 
flowering bulbs of many kinds, and nursery- 
men are busy clearing their surplus’ stocks 
at cheap rates. These offers, however, should 
be received with caution by would-be pur- 
chasers, except from our~most reliable bulb- 
growers, for, although the bulbs may often 
appear sound and good to the casual observer, 
it is often found on cutting one of the bulbs” 


open that there is not the slightest sign of —about a foot high.] 


\ 


~ in need of a change of soil. 
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life within, the vitality having disappeared — 
through the bulbs having been kept in dry 
store too long; tubers, too, become afflicted 
from the same cause. I have on more than 
one occasion received numbers of the Scarlet 
Anemone (A. fulgens), Watsonia Ardernei, 
Snowdrops, and Crocus species which have not 
the slightest signs of life left in them, and 
I have not thought it worth while planting 
them. 
which may be kept until now with perfect 
safety, and these include Scillas, of which a 
good batch recently came to hand in quite fair 
condition, and although their exterior had 
become a little withered, they were a promis- 
ing lot.. These included the blue and white 
(Scilla campanulata), a graceful and attrac- 
tive Squill. The bulbs have been put out in> 
long drifts on sloping banks of rather heavy 
soil. These banks, or slopes, are ideal 
positions for such things, 

Plantations of Lily of the Valley, which 


had become congested, have been lifted and 


thinned and a quantity of them replanted in 
fresh and rather low-lying ground alongside 
a stream, and in company with groups of 
Snowdrops, the object being to get them 
naturalised in this position, which is a little 
woodland sloping to the south-west. A large 
bed has been filled with Prince de Bulgarie 
Roses, which, after having occupied their 
original position for a number of years, were 
More plants of 
Rose Princesse de Sagan, Perle des Jardins, 
Crimson Emblem, and Zephirin Drouhin 
have been added to the Rose garden. 
clearing of the main drives is_also receiving 
attention now that the leaves have fallen,- 


care being taken to. see that all drains and ~ 


water-courses are left perfectly clear in order 
that surface water may quickly disperse 
during storms, as, unless this is so, in our 
hilly country, tracking will take place and a 
large amount of damage occur in a very short 
time. All leaves and road clearings are pre- 
served and used eventually for the kitchen 
garden. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Pampas Grass. 


~ I—no doubt with several 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED—have read with in- 
terest the excellent article in a recent issue 
on Pampas Grass, by Mr. E. Markham. | 
There are on my lawn two clumps some 8 feet 
across which have flowered exceedingly 


well this autumn, and I am desirous of learn- 
ing what is considered to be the best method. ‘ 


of getting rid of the dead grass, as I find 
cutting away with shears or knife rather a 
dificult and slow process. Some friends in | 
the south inform me they burn theirs away. I 


‘feel rather tempted to try this, but do not 


wish to run the risk of destroying the roots. 
i \ * ACER. 
[The method of burning the Pampas Grass — 
when the plants become unsightly may seem a 


_very drastic one, but it is nevertheless effective, 


and we have never seen any ill-effects follow ; 
quite the reverse, in fact. 
withered foliage is quite dry in late March - 
or early April it is set fire to, and the entire 

er ae of rubbish is speedily disposed 

of. 
disfigured, but by the end of the same season 
the young growths have quite obliterated the 


marks of burning, and for three or four years 


the plants need no further ‘attention.] — 


Linum capitatum. He 
Can you tell me where Linum capitatum 
comes from? It was given me some years 


ago as a yellow Gentian, and’ I have since* 


had plants from the Lissadell nursery. 
is a first-rate alpine. E. C. Buxton. 


[This was introduced from Austria in 1816. 
It bears yellow flowers in July and grows 
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PLANTS. 





Carnation Edward Allwood. 


This, a production of Messrs. . Allwood 
Brothers, Haywards Heath, is named in com- 
pliment to one of the partners of the firm. 
On December 14th, 1920, the Floral Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
granted it an Award of Merit by a 


The time 
is important, the variety being in excellent 
colour. Scarlet-coloured sorts to-day are 
fairly numerous, though those retaining their 
true colour in mid-winter are few indeed. 
“Not a few of them are slow of movement at 
that season, the majority incline to slatiness 
or something worse. Curiously, 
Allwood has the blood of two American and 
two British Carnations in its veins, its pedi- 
gree well known to the raisers. Lawson, 
Scarlet Glow, Britannia, and Mary Allwood 
have each played a part, the two last-named 
particularly. since Britannia, among reds, 
holds its colour well in winter. Of handsome 
parts and of a colour richness not easily 
defined in words, the newcomer may be said 


fe 


Edward. 


to be the embodiment of all that is best in 


_Britannia and Mary Allwood, following the 


first-named for colour and the other for finish 
and good form. Unquestionably a high-class 
Carnation throughout, it is reputed to be of 
brighter colour in January and February than 





Carnation Edward Allwood. 


\ 


at midsummer, an attribute which, if main- 
tained, will render it not only invaluable, 
but unique among the scarlets of to-day. 
Habit, stem, and calyx are faultless. A vase 
of blooms of this handsome novelty was shown 
at the last fortnightly meeting of the year 
on December 13th. ! 


Culture of Hydrangeas. 
(Reply to A. SaunpEr.) 


The fine specimens of Hydrangea which for 
many years have formed a striking feature 
in Covent Garden Market represent a very 
high form of culture which the miajority of 
amateur flower-growers cannot hope to repro- 
duce. The immense heads of bloom, quite out 


a 
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of proportion to the stature of the plants, 
strike those who see them for the first time 
with wonder, and they certainly represent the 
culture of plants in pots in its highest form. 
If these giant heads of bloom were produced 
by big specimen plants, one would not be so 
much surprised at their high quality, but 


‘the very reverse is the case, the roots being 


confined to the small area of a 6-inch pot. 
It is not, however, the quantity of soil but 
the amount of nourishment and moisture that 
are the determining factors in the progress 


of a plant. Perfection of growth and bloom 
can ‘be obtained even when the roots are 
placed in the poorest soil if suitable food in 
sufficient quantity is applied at the *right 
time. The’ Hydrangea, being coarse-rooted, 
long before the flowers are fully formed all 
the nourishment contained in that small 
body of soil is exhausted, so that what the 
plant then needs has to be given in the form 
of a top-dressing or through the spout of the 
watering-pot. The way in which market- 
growers feed pot plants would surprise 
amateurs generally. I do know that plants 
of a quick-growing nature which make heads 
of foliage out of proportion to the size of 
the pots, such as Paris Daisies, are watered 
daily when in full growth with guano water ; 
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in fact, one large grower gives them it in a 
weak state at every watering, from the time 
the buds form. Some such course of feeding 
must be practised in the case of these giant- 
bloomed Hydrangeas. Putting off the feeding 
will never do, and it is just the same with 
watering; the soil must never become dry. 
If weather conditions necessitate watering 
four times daily the labour must not be 
shirked ; the rule must be, everything on one 
side for watering. It will, therefore, be seen 
what the would-be grower of high-class 
Hydrangeas has to do. 

In the first place, however, the choice of 
cuttings is very important; they must be 
taken from plants that have made a clean, 
stout growth, for the size of the bloom heads 
will be in proportion to the strength of the 
euttings. They should be taken as soon as 
the wood begins to mature in August, insert- 
ing them in 2-inch pots in light soil, making 
it very firm and placing them under a hand- 
light or frame, and shading until they form 
roots. As soon as they are well rooted, stand 
them in the open until mid-October. The 
repotting must be regulated by the needs of 
the grower. For early blooming they must be 
put into 6-inch pots early in February at the 
latest, and be given a minimum temperature 
of 45 degrees until they start into growth. 
As the season advances, the heat has to be 
increased, rising to 50 degrees by night. On 
fine days the syringe should be freely used 
and a genial growing temperature main- 
tained. 

The compost for these Hydrangeas should 
be very rich, for although feeding is of vital 
importance, it is necessary to ensure plenty 
of food from the very beginning. This should 
consist of good loam with, if possible, one- 
sixth rotten manure, or, failing this, some 
concentrated manure and a sprinkling of soot 
to give colour to the foliage. Amateurs 
generally prefer to grow their plants quite 
naturally, and will, therefore, not need to 
repot until March. Quite as good results can 
be obtained by ordinary greenhouse treat- 
ment; it is simply a matter of paying strict 
attention to cultural details. Although the 
enormous heads are very handsome, I must 
confess that I prefer the plants with three or 
four smaller heads of bloom which are equally 
well-grown, for they seem to me to be just as 
effective, and the true branching habit of the 
plant is preserved. The culture of larger 
specimens is very simple; no plant grown in 
pots yields better returns for labour given 
than the Hydrangea grown on into large 
bushes with a score or more of finely-developed 
-heads of bloom resting on the abundant 
foliage which has the glow of perfect health 
and is in itself ornamental. Young plants 
that have bloomed should in March be 
pruned back to three eyes, and when the 
young shoots are 2 inches long repot into 
8-inch pots, using a rich compost. Pot them 
very firmly, using the compost just moist, 
and water very carefully until the plants 
are in full growth, when abundant 
supplies must be given. The following 
February prune the stronger shoots back to 
two eyes and cut away the weak growths. 
Give liquid manure in the growing-time, and 
a dozen good heads of bloom will form and 
.make a fine display. The following year they 
can go into 12-inch pots. If a correspondent 
who wishes to grow Hydrangeas will follow 
the above directions he will have no cause to 
complain of the results. 

As regards blue flowers, I regret that I 
cannot recommend anything that will effect 
the desired change. So far as I am aware 
there is nothing of the kind on the market ; 
the demand has never been large enough. The 
production of blue-flowered Hydrangeas for 
market has been in the hands of a very few 
growers, who seem to have kept their method 
a secret. This, however, I do know, that the 
change is due to the agency of iron in some 
form, as the following will show :—Many 
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years ago I had charge of a nursery in 
Switzerland, and one day my employer said, 
““Do not pot the Hydrangeas until we get 
the blue soil.’? I was rather puzzled, but 


concluded that this particular soil would be- 


tinged with blue; but when it arrived I was 
greatly surprised to find that it was nearly 
red. The explanation was that it was 
termed blue soil because it turned the flowers 
blue, and because it. was very strongly 
impregnated with iron. There was only one 
locality in Alsace where it could be obtained. 
If I were your correspondent I would consult 
the local chemist, who might suggest some- 


thing. What about phosphate of iron? 
Failing this I would procure some iron 
filings, put them in a pail of water, 


allow it to stand a week, and then use it 
occasionally. This might have the desired 
effect. Perhaps some of your readers have 
had experience in this matter. 

Byfleet. J. CORNHILL. 


Stove plants in-bloom. 


Those who have a few of the cool-house 
Orchids will now be able to get a handful 
of bloom at almost any time. Dendrobium 
nobile,, Phaius grandifolius, Lycaste Skin- 
neri, and some of the Odontoglossums do not 
require very much heat to grow them in a 
fairly satisfactory. way. Other flowering 
plants in the stove may at this time comprise 
Justicia carnea, Plumbago rosea, Thrysa- 
canthus rutilans, Poinsettias, and Euphor- 
bias. Plants in juxtaposition to the hot- 
water pipes must have special attention in 
respect of watering. At present there is no 
need for high temperatures; 60 degrees at 


night is comfortable enough for the plants’ 


above mentioned. 


Hyacinths for late work. 


A final batch of Dutch Hyacinths for late 
spring work may now be got in. The pots 
can be plunged in cocoanut fibre or in ashes 
in a cold frame. It is preferable now to 
treat. them so rather than plunge them in 
the accepted ‘‘ plunging-bed,’’ for continuous 
rains or heavy snowfalls may rot some of the 
bulbs. Even in frames it is desirable to put 
on the sashes in the event of continued spells 
of rain. 


Potting-shed work. 


The potting-shed, more especially when it 
is not too large, always tends to become 
untidy, and at this season, when there are 
intermittent spells of bad weather, it is worth 
while to have a thorough clean-up. All dirty 
pots ought to be scoured, graded, and placed 
in the rack according to size. Labels can be 
made, supplies of crocks, potting materials, 
and so forth be got ready for a future time, 
seed boxes can be made and repaired—in 
short, such work should be pushed along 


when weather conditions put a period to more. 


important work in the open. 


The conservatory. 


More might be made of Violets in pots— 
especially the long-stemmed varieties. In the 
stove there ought to be blooms of the more 
easily grown Orchids. Among those which do 
not call for the specialist may be mentioned 
Coelogyne cristata, Phaius  grandifolius, 
Cypripediums in variety, Dendrobium. nobile, 
and some of the Odontoglossums. Lorraine 
Begonias will now last over a longer period 
if given a lower temperature; and any of the 
fine-leaved Draczenas or Crotons which may 
vet be retained should be placed in the 
warmest portion of the house and given as 
much light as possible. These ought to be 
syringed over lightly at least once a day, and 
it adds to their appearance, as well as to 
their general health, if both wood and foliage 


-be cultivated in 12-inch pots. 
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be sponged from time to time. 


doors. 


Arum Lilies. — 


It is generally conceded that there is a- 


great adyantage in giving Arum Lilies some— 
weeks at least of open-air treatment during 
the summer on the cool side of the garden, 
either planting them out or plunging the 


‘pots in soil to reduce the labour of watering. — 
There is no comparison between plants so 


treated and those kept in the greenhouse the 
year round, the latter often being very weakly. 


At the present time Arums will benefit by © 


weak applications of liquid manure, but no 
attempt should be made to induce the 
spathes to open quickly by exposing them to 
extra heat. A temperate upbringing is much 
the best, and the period of blooming is pro- 
longed thereby. May I warn those who have 


these attractive plants in their care as to the © 


importance of giving the house ventilation, 
and particularly to avoid placing a plant 


under a leaky part of the roof, where moisture © _ 


is able to trickle into the partly opened 
spathes? Rotting is sure to occur if this is 
allowed. Arums will take a good deal of 


moisture at the roots, but care is needed in 
regard to the spathes, 


TOWNSMAN. 


The greenhouse. 


Night tem- oa 
perature Of the stove from 60 degs. to 65 degs., — 
according to the description of weather out of 
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All the watering of plants should be 


done in the early morning, and only those 
piants selected that-.are really dry. The 
atmospheric moisture should be reduced early 
in the day by mopping up water spilled and 
judiciously ventilating when the wind is not 
too cold. Remove all fading flowers and 
leaves and keep the glass quite clean. . 
: Hants. 


Thunbergia laurifolia. 
The note, in..a recent issue of GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED concerning Thunbergia lauri- — 


folia was interesting in so far as the plant 
is not now widely known. I grew it for 4 


long series of years at Balmae as a stove 


plant, but owing to circumstances it had to 
With en- 
couragement, however, the plants did ex- 


tremely well, and their handsome flowers were — 


much admired during the winter and early 
spring. My method of growing T. laurifolia — 
differed slightly from that adopted by the 
writer of the note. After the plants ceased 
flowering I cut’ them back to about 12 inches 
above the pot. They were kept moderately 


dry until growth again pushed forth, when — 


the surface soil was scraped off and replaced 
with good, well-rotted loam. Routine treat- 

ment followed, and the plants grew and 

bloomed luxuriantly in due season. 
variety which I handled, to some extent, was 
T. capensis. 
than those of T. laurifolia, but equally hand- 
some, while the plant itself is of a softer 
texture as regards the wood. This variety 
ought to be cut close to the pot after it passes 
out of bloom, and the resulting shoots should 


be well thinned. I used to have handy pieces — 


in 6-inch pots. T. capensis is well adapted 
for planting out in a bed in the conservatory 


—more so, in fact, than T. laurifolia, because | 


it requires a less amount of heat. Of course, 
these Thunbergias are entirely different from 


the annual form, T. alata, the latter at one 
_ time being very popular when grown in 5-inch | 


pots for draping stages and for similar 
purposes. It has, however, a great attraction 
for red-spider, and if not kept free from this © 
pest. the plants soon become shabby and_ 
unhealthy. . 
Another plant, which I grew and which is~ 
now infrequently seen, was Passiflora quad- 
rangularis. ~ W. McGurroe.- 


Another . 


The flowers of this are smaller _ 
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Two yellow Aizoon Saxifrages. 


Saxifraga Aizoon is almost protean in its 
forms.* There are a few very well defined 
varieties, striking an original line for them- 
selves. Among these are two with yellow 
flowers, recognised as very distinct in their 
_ colouring and welcome in the rock garden. 
These are named respectively S. Aizoon 
flavescens and §. Aizoon lutea. The former 
is perhaps less attractive than the second, but 
if is quite distinct. Its plumes are borne on 
spikes only five or six inches high, and the 
flowers are of a pale, almost citron yellow. 
The foliage is greener than that of most of 
the silvery Saxifrages of the Aizoon species. 
$. Aizoon lutea is of a finer colour, deeper in 
its tone of yellow, and it rises to a height 
of some twelve inches. It also has rather 
- gieener foliage than its allies. These two 

varieties are very pretty when associated with 

the others of the same species, and in broad 
drifts in the rock garden they look exceed- 
ingly well. In cultivating the Silvery Saxi- 
frages we are apt to generalise and to think 
that all are fond of limestone. §S. Aizoon is 
one of the exceptions, as, although it wiil 
fiourish with lime in the soil, it prefers to be 
without it. This is the case with the varie- 
ties flavescens and lutea. I prefer for them 

a sunny place in loam, leaf soil, and grit an'l 

~ sand. ; S. ARNOTT. 





The Mountain Sandwort (Arenaria 
montana). 


This South European plant is the best of 
the large flowered Sandworts, and if I were 
consulted as to six of the very best rock 
plants, this would certainly be one of them. 
It is lovely for raised edgings, over which 
its flower-laden growths may tumble un- 
evenly, forming broad wreaths of pure white 
flowers to beds filled with taller growing sub- 
jects. This Sandwort develops into spread- 
ing tufts which reach out after the manner of 
the Cerastiums, rarely attaining more than 
’ 3 inches in height. Wherever it is used, be 
it in the rock garden, for edging beds, or 
grouped in the foreground of other plants, 
its profuse flowering is always apparent. Its 
culture presents no difficulty provided slugs 
are kept from eating it in winter, for these 
pests are the Sandwort’s greatest enemy. 
Its increase may be brought about either by 
seeds or cuttings, the latter striking freely 
if inserted in sandy soil in autumn and 


placed in a closed frame for a few ‘weeks. , 


The beautiful flowers borne by this lowly 
plant appear in such profusion and produce 
such a picturesque effect that it ought to 
be included in every collection of rock plants, 
however small this may be. 
EK. Marxwam. 


\ 


~ 


Jaiikees ‘Heldreichis 


This beautiful plant, allied to the 
Ramondias—indeed, the Kew List gives it as 
Ramondia Heldreichi—is, I fear, more often 
_ heard of than seen. The pale violet coloured 
_ flowers rise from the rosette of leaves, which 
are of considerable substance and_ thickly 

coated with white, silvery down. Like the 


Ramondias, it prefers a northern aspect, and _ 


is best planted in a vertical crevice in such a 
way that slightly overhanging rocks throw off 
_ the rain through the compost of sandy peat, 
which it prefers and which should be kept 
moist during the growing season. 
- The illustration on page 19 depicts a 
specimen of this choice plant in flower, the 
downy surface of the leaves there visible 
e - 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


indicating the advisability of a protecting 
roof-glass during our muggy winters. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
A bog garden. 


I am anxious to make a bog garden, and 
desire help and advice as regards the shrubs 
and plants that will do in pure peat, or peat 
with a slight mixture of limeless clay. I 
think there must be a good number of things, 


-besides Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Andromedas, 


and Kalmias that would do well, and ferns 

other than ‘‘ The Royal Fern.’’ Any in- 

formation will be gratefully received by 
IGNORAMUS. 


{‘‘ Ignoramus’”’ appears to have a chance 
of making a_ bog-garden which’ many less 
happily situated garden lovers will be 
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rambling through the Bamboo shoots, on the 
sunny side, with its short racemes of choco- 
late-coloured Wistaria blooms. “Beside the 
Royal Fern, Adiantum pedatum (the hardy 
Canadian Maidenhair) makes lovely clumps 
two feet high and as much through when well 
established, say at the foot of a good-sized 
mossy boulder, with shelter from the east. 
Nephrodium Thelypteris, the Marsh Fern, 
will make wide mats of graceful fronds. 
Onoclea sensibilis would be quite happy in 
such a position. Struthiopteris would do, and 
Lomaria magellanica (Syn. L. Boryana), 
from the Falkland Islands, with often highly 
coloured young fronds and the older fronds 
of a glossy leathery texture, should prove of 
interest. The finer forms of the Hart’s-tongue 
Fern and Blechnum Spicant might also be 
used in moderation with very good effect, and 
an untold wealth of herbaceous moisture- 
loving plants would find happy homes in 
such surroundings. 

The hardy Cypripediums, such as C. speo 
tabile, C. macranthum, and C. pubescens, 





Arenaria montana. 


inclined to envy. There are many trees and 
shrubs besides . Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Andromedas, and Kalmias, which are better 
kept for the higher and drier parts, that 
readily occur to mind. Amelanchier cana- 
densis, A. alnifolia, Cornus Nuttalli, C. 
florida, C. Kousa, Oxydendron arboreum, 
Clethra alnifolia, Taxodium  distichum, 
Magnolia glauca, Chionanthus virginica 
might be used for taller subjects, and, with 
the exception of the Taxodium, all will pro- 
duce flowers of more or less unusual interest, 
whilst manyof them take on fine autumn tints. 


-Smilax glauca and S. herbacea, of slightly 


climbing tendency, would do well and prove 
of interest, whilst Cassiopes, Leucothacas, 
Ledums, Leiophyllums, Gaultherias, many of 
the taller Vacciniums, Myrica asplenifolia 
and M. Gale, Bryanthus, and Menziesias 
skilfully grouped between and in front of 
the taller subjects should be capable of highly 
picturesque effects. It would be advisable to 


_ have the ground gently undulating and have 


long ridges of slightly raised ground 
gradually falling down into the lower, flatter 
parts, where winding pathways could be 
‘arranged, preferably with large, irregular 
slabs of flattish stones. The smaller Gaul- 
therias, Leiophyllum  buxifolium, Cornus 
canadensis, Bryanthus, and Menziesias look 
best in generous, irregular masses, whilst the 
larger plants should be used singly or in 
groups of but few plants, with ample space for 
development. A few of the less aggressive 
Bamboos, if the position is fairly- sheltered 
from rough winds, would be of great value, 


_and the rarely seen Apios tuberosa, which 


loves.a boggy place, would look well when 


the Trilliums or Wake Robins of the Ameri- 
cans, the Dog’s Tooth Violets or FErythro- 
miums, particularly the American species, 
Camassias, Hemerocallis, the bog Pyrimulas, 
as japonica, sikkimensis, Beisiana, Bulleyana, 
rosea, pulverulenta, angustidens, and others, 
Dodecatheons in the slightly drier parts, Iris 
versicolor, Iris sibirica, I, Kaempferi, the 
Liliums, as L. pardalinum, rubellum, Hum- 
boldtii, and Washingtonianum, should find 
a happy and congenial setting here, whilst 


Astilbes, Spirea, Saxifraga peltata, Boy- 
kinia aconitifolia, Gentiana asclepiadea, 
Trollius, Thalictrum aquilegiewfolium and 


T. dipterocarpum, Aster Thomsoni, one or 
two Solidago, Calthu leptosepala, and the 
double forms of C. palustris would be 
thoroughly at home and in their right place 
and add interest and beauty in their season. 

Many other suggestions are left out for 
want of space or for fear of their too 
aggressive and spreading nature, but “ Ig- 
noramus ”’ will have a fine chance of making 
a picturesque garden with those already 
enumerated if he makes his selection care- 
fully and groups his plants wisely.—W. E. 
TH: i. ] ; 


Wallflowers 


and other spring-flowering plants ought to 
receive regular inspection after a spell of 
frost, so that the plants may be firmed up 
in their quarters. If this precaution be 
neglected, high winds will shake them about 
and loosen the roots still further, and should 
further ‘hard frosts be experienced, the 
loosened plants may quite easily succumb. 
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Fertility problems. 


In the report of the work of Rothamsted 
Station during the last two years, published 
in the Ministry of Agriculture’s ‘‘ Journal ” 
for December, Dr. E. J. Russell, the Director 
of the Station, makes some observations con- 
cerning soil micro-organisms, which will be of 
considerable interest to growers. He shows 
that the farmyard manure and the green 
manure put into the soil are not agents of 
fertility, but only raw materials out of which 
fertility is manufactured. The work of 
manutacture is done by myriads of micro- 
organisms, some useful to the farmer, some 
not, many of them taking their toll of the 
valuable plant food in the soil. The nitrates 
they make are indispensable for the growth of 
plants, but. some of the grganisms seem to 
take up nitrates themselves and thus compete 
with plants. At Rothamsted it has been 
shown that enough nitrate was manufactured 
on one plot in a single day to produce a 5- 
quarter crop of wheat, but all of it had been 
removed—presumably taken up by organisms 
—before the end of the day, so that the farm 
gained no advantage from the process. With 
fuller knowledge it may be possible to control 
this population and make it serve the farmer, 
just as. horses, cattle, and sheep serve him. 
At present very little is known as to how the 
different kinds of organisms severally func- 
tion. 

Dr. Russell, after reviving the outlook of 
investigation in this respect, added: 
“ Finally, an attack is being made on a much 
more difficult problem. The growth of a crop 
is like the movement of a motor car; it cannot 
progress without a continuous supply of 
energy. In the case of the growing crop this 
energy comes from the sunlight. The plant 
as we grow it is not a very efficient trans- 
former; a crop of wheat in England utilises 
only about half of 1 per cent. of the energy 
that reaches it. During the last eighty 
years the growth of plants has been improved, 
thus increasing their efficiency as utilisers 
of energy, but we are still far from the 35 per 
cent. utilisation which the motor engineer has 
attained. Whether such high utilisation is 
possible cannot be said, but it is important 
to try any methods that seem to offer hope of 
advancement. Careful tests have been made 
of the effect of high-tension electric discharge 
on crop growth, of the electrical and other 
treatment of seeds, of the effect of radium ores, 
of stimulating substances such as boric acid, 
and of other plans which have been proposed 
for improving crop growth. Some of these 
offer a certain amount of promise, others do 
not; none of them is yet in a stage to recom- 
mend to farmers.’’ 

The importance to agriculture of the work 
which Dr. Russell indicates is undoubted and 
impossible of exaggeration. Agriculturists, 
not only in this country, but all over the 
world, will wish a full measure of success for 
these advanced inquiries which Dr. Russell 
and the able staff at Rothamsted are carrying 
out in addition to their other work, too well 
known to need more than mention, at that 
famous. institution. 





Ridging versus flat digging. 

Undoubtedly ridging the soil takes rather 
longer than level digging, yet it pays the 
cultivator in the long run, specially so 
when-one has to deal with a retentive soil, 
for exposing ridges to the weather, frost, 
wind, and the little sun’we get for the next 
couple of months must tend to lighten, also 
dry, such soil far better than that left with an 
even surface. Some advocate heavy soil re- 
maining as it is until the turn of the year. 
We must suppose they found better results 


by so doing, but it seems to me there is a 
much greater necessity to dig heavy soil 
during November and early the succeeding 
month than soil of a light or sandy nature. | 
With soil of a clayey nature one has to 
catch it just at the right moment, neither 
too wet nor too dry, and the more friable 
one can get it by cropping time the better. 
Not so with soil of a lighter texture. Digging 
can often be carried on a couple of days 
after heavy rain, when to attempt it on a 
clay soil would be creating laborious work, 
and doing more harm than good. 

As regards manure it is well known that 
partly decayed matter is preferable to that 
well decomposed for retentive soil. It 
prevents it from settling into a compact mass, 
and heavy rains can better pass through into 
the subsoil. When ridged it should, if caught 
at the proper time in early spring, work 
down fairly friable. It is immaterial which 


-way such ridges run, during winter the frost 


and winds will find them out, and one has to 
be guided by circumstances, narrow borders 
running the short way, those in the open the 
longest way of the piece. Men long accus- 
tomed to this kind of work take a pride in 
it, and‘will set up the ridges as straight and 
even as a ploughman competing for the silver 
cup at a’local ploughing match. Such treat- 
ment as advocated cannot but be advan- 
tageous in localities where the rainfall is 
heavy. Even with a light soil it does it 
good once now and again to be thus exposed. 


Winter Spinach. 


Decaying leaves should be. removed from 
the plants, and the soil between the rows 
stirred whenever it is dry enough to allow of 
the hoe being used. The plants grow better 
in soil that is broken up and allowed to 
remain rough than in ground that has been 
trodden and consolidated. A dusting of soot 
will be advantageous to the plants and assist 
in destroying slugs and other insect pests. 
Overgrown leaves should be picked, whether. _ 
they are required for use or not. G 


Sun-roots. 


One of our daily newspapers recently re- 
ported that these were producing flowers, a 
very unusual occurrence. In the warmer 
counties, such as Devon and Cornwall, it is 
an annual thing to see these produce the 
Sunflowers towards the month of October, 
provided the stems are not damaged much 
by storms or frost. Of late these have been 
largely planted as a sort of screen by Govern- 
ment hut-holders on the outskirts of London, 
and are left in the ground year after year to 
grow at will. Wonderfully good hedges they 
make, but ere long, unless heavily top- 
dressed with manure, growth will surely be 
stunted. That they. are perfectly hardy and 
retain their plumpness much better in the 
ground none will deny, while to cut the stalks 
down to within a few inches of the ground 
when still green, thus assisting to mature 
the crop,-seems a foolhardy trick with those 
unacquainted with their requirements. 
Shortening by half their length is the wisest 
thing to do, the remaining half to be cut 
down as soon as the foliage has withered or 
hard. frost sets in. In the case of frost, I 
always apply a d-inch or 4-inch mulch of 
partly-decayed leaf-soil, peat moss, or strawy 
litter from the stable. Under these con- 
ditions the tubers can be raised ’ when 
required. In selecting tubers for spring 
planting, set aside the best-shaped, medium-> 
sized ones, burying them in the soil until 
required. Happily, slugs and other ground 
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insects do not molest them as a rule. The 


old purple-skinned variety is still largely 
grown, but from the chef’s point the 
newer white tuber is much preferred. They 
present a much better appearance when 


dished and are of-equal flavour to the first- 


named. It is a great pity more people do 
not acquire the taste for this root. Many 
object to the smoky flavour as well as to their 
closeness, yet they make excellent white soup 
when put through a fine sieve after being 
boiled, and they certainly improve an Irish 
stew. During the war Artichokes were in 
much request by those who liked them, but 
now it is seldom you find them on the green- 
grocer’s cart or evén in the shop. J Sate 


t 


Vegetables sown in July. © 


For many years most of us who have 
visited the R.H.S8. Hall in autumn have seen 
the fine display of these from the Reading 
firm from seed sown in July. In the last 
half of November, when looking over the 
gardens,at Farnboro Grange, Hants, I saw 
the best. results 1 have ever seen from seed 
sown at this time. In the open there was a 
bed of many hundred Cabbage (Harbinger) 
that had hearted. Mr. Bundy is dis- 
appointed with the early maturing of all the _ 
kinds he sowed for spring cutting. Of those 
planted out at the usual time, most of them 
have begun folding up. On a south border * 
there was a.grand bed of young Carrots. On 
another border were Lettuces’ (Hick’s Cos — 
and a good selection of Cabbage Hammer- 
smith). These were sown on August 4th. 
Both kinds were large enough for use. I need 
hardly say the land where these crops. are 
growing is in the highest state of culture. In 
a season like this such food will be most. 


valuable, seeing most root crops are small. ~ 


In our district there are no Turnips. In my 
own garden Turnips were sown three times, — 
and, although watering was resorted to, I 
have no crop. Wust SURREY. 





Cauliflowers, 


Plants in cold frames should be~ afforded 
all the fresh air possible during mild 
weather. If the plants are well established 
the lights may be removed from the frames 
every morning in order to keep them stocky. 


Any plants remaining in the seed-bed should 


bo pricked out carefully into any old frames 
available. These may prove valuable. 
‘WOoDBAST WICK. 


The refuse heap. 


Being called in to advise on a garden a 
few weeks back, 
attention to rather a big heap of rubbish at — 
the further end of the garden, and said he 
would like it placed at the bottom of the 
trench of a long piece of border recently 
occupied with early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums. I found that he always disposed of 
this accumulation in this way—certainly 


one of the few to adopt this. method, but 


that his garden paid for it, the flowers and 
fruit bore evidence. 


doing as much as he would like amongst his. 
flowers and fruit. He has a dozen or more 


very fine pyramid Pear trees that would do _ 


credit to a garden where several men are 
employed, and very excellent fruit is usually 
obtained from them, this year being an ex- — 
ception, as the crop was uneven and much © 
below the normal on account of the dry. 
summer. His soil is inclined to be stony, 
not a vestige of clay, which makes it more 
remarkable that he gets such good returns, 
which prove that such refuse would greatly | 
benefit a soil that is retentive. In large 


the owner’ called my 


He is an enthusiastic — 
_gardener, but his profession prevents him 
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gardens a deal of this refuse would be put 
on the smouldering fire usually kept going 
at this time of year, the potash resulting 
therefrom being used for seed sowing in 
early spring, as well as scattered over 
the young plantlets as soon as through the 
soil. These fires are out of the question in 
villa gardens, but used as described early in 
these notes, the results are equally as good 
if not better, as much of its value must be 
lost in the process of burning, especially 
when allowed to get sodden with heavy rain. 
; Mayne. 


Turnips. 


Late sowings of Turnips have succeeded 
excellently, consequently there has been little 
difficulty in maintaining a supply of first- 
rate roots. Any that are fully developed 
should be lifted and stored, pitting them 
quite thinly in the open. Place a little soil 
or fine ashes between each layer of roots, 
and let the clamp be well ventilated, as 
Turnips are liable to generate heat, which, 
if retained, would be injurious. A little soil 
should be pulled over partially-developed 
Turnips still in the ground, and in the event 
of very severe weather a little light material, 
such as bracken or leaves, may be strewed 
over them, 


Celery. 


If the earthing up of Celery has not been 
completed, this should be done at once. Have 
in readiness plenty of protective material, 
in case of severe frost. Pow. G; 


\ 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Broad Beans. 


What is the best Broad Bean for exhibition ? 
A yariety was shown at a local show last 


summer which was 15 inches long and con- 


I want to get a Bean 
Where may 
xX. 


tained twelye seeds. 


seed be obtained ? 


[From your description we take it to be the 
variety named Carter’s Leviathan you mean. 
We know of no other Broad Bean of equal 
length. You can obtain the seed from Messrs. 
Carter, of Raynes Park, S.W., at any time 
now. | 


Beetroot. 


What is the best round, oval, and long 
Beetroot for exhibition? The judges here 


prefer a Beet that cuts dark and is free from 


rings. Where may seed be obtained? X. 


[Of the round-rooted and oval. or globe- 
shaped Beetroot you can obtain seed of really 
sterling varieties of any of the leading 
seedsmen. Of the long-rooted varieties we 


know of none to equal Sutton’s Black, the 


flesh of which is very dark. ] 


‘Red Cabbage. 


What is the best Red Cabbage for exhibi- 
A medium-sized Cabbage is shown 
regularly here which has very little stalk and 


shows a purple colour in the white imme- 


diately on being cut. This is what the judges 
Only two or three people have the 
variety, and they will not disclose the name 
or supply plants. Can you give me any in- 
formation as to the variety and where seeds 
may be obtained ? X. 


[The type of Cabbage usually sold under 
the name of Blood Red by leading seedsmen 
should answer your purpose, both in regard 
to size and colour. You can obtain seed now 
and raise it in gentle warmth in February, 
so that the plants may have a long season 
of growth in which to Sneed and perfect 
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FERNS. 


Struthiopteris germanica. 


This is one of the handsomest, as well as 
one of the most curious, of all European 
Ferns. It is handsome on account of the deli- 
cacy of its fronds and of the perfect and 
elegant vase-shape in which they are disposed. 
It is curious from the production of two dis- 
tinct sorts of fronds; the barren ones, broad, 
lanceolate in form, and attenuated at their 
base, measure each from 24 inches to 30 inches 
long, while the fertile ones, which are pro- 
duced from the centre, are short, barely 15 
inches long, on strong crowns, stiff, much con- 
tracted, and disposed in the form of a rigid 
shuttlecock. The fertile fronds assume a 
peculiar brownish tint in the autumn, when 
they alone remain on the plant, as the barren 
fronds are deciduous, and die down early in 
This lovely Fern, 
which in Europe is found in a wild state only 
in the central and eastern parts, In Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, Finland, Russia, etc., is 
also peculiar on account of the rambling 
character of its underground rhizomes, which, 
extending to long distances, are exceedingly 
prolific, the point of each producing a young 
plant. 
its being thoroughly hardy and withstanding 
any amount of frost, it is an excellent Fern 
to introduce into out-of-door ferneries of large 
dimensions, as also into the woods, where, 
provided the soil be of a naturally humid 
nature, it rapidly forms a sort of under- 
growth of the most pleasing effect. Its noble 
habit, the lovely pale colour of its fronds, and 
their delicate texture, are well shown when 
growing outside among other Ferns, with 
which it forms a striking contrast. — 


Basket Ferns. 


It is hardly the proper time to disturb any 
plants at the roots, but where a little extra 
warmth can be given there is no better time 
fcr filling baskets which are to be suspended 
from the roof, as they will get the full benefit 
of the light, and there is no danger of the 
sun being too powerful, while there will be 


sufficient time for the plants to get well estab- 


lished and hardened before the sun gets too 
strong. The Nephrolepises, Davallias, etc., 
are the most suitable for baskets, but there 
are many others which may be recommended. 
In_ filling the baskets, young, free-growing 


plants should be selected, and only a thin‘ 


layer of Moss should be used, for if too-much 
space is taken up with it it will decay and 
leave a space, and the soil will get loose. 
For covering the under surface of the baskets 
there is no better material than Ficus repens. 
Tf a few young plants of this are put round 
the edge and pegged down they will soon 
form a good covering, and will help to keep 
the soil together without taking much nour- 
ishment from the Ferns, Some of the Daval- 
lias will in time cover the baskets, but most 
Ferns are slow to cover the under surface, 
and the Ficus can always be thinned out or 
removed altogether after the Ferns get well 
established. In some cases two or three 
varieties may be grown in the same basket, 
but I like to keep each sort separate, using 
baskets in sizes to suit the growth of the 
Ferns. Large baskets are generally objection- 
able on account of being too heavy. The most 
popular basket Fern is Nephrolepis exaltata. 
This is now recognised as one .of the best 
market Ferns, and is used extensively both in 
pots and baskets. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Repotting Ferns. 

Would you kindly answer the following 
question: What is the best general potting 
soil for Ferns, and when is the best time to 


On that account, and also through . 


pot or repot? I do not seem to succeed at 
all with Ferns. They seem to remain brown 
and do not flourish as I should like. | Any 
hints in connection with the potting and cul- 
ture of greenhouse Ferns I will be very 
thankful for. DECORATION. © 


[One of the most important points in pot- 

ting Ferns is to wait until they are just 
moving into new growth again. We want the 
roots in such a state that they will take to 
the new soil at once. Without this we get 
a stale compost very early, and it is seldom 
advisable to water them until their roots are 
well into the new soil. Too large a shift is 
also less beneficial than a slighter one, and 
the annual repotting of these favourite 
plants is responsible for many indifferent 
results. A plant which is root-bound may be 
improved by repotting, but when barely 
filled with roots it does not appreciate dis- 
turbance, provided the soil is well drained 
and suitable. Of the vast number of Ferns 
now in cultivation, the Maiden-hair (Adian- 
tum cuneatum) is far more popular and 
numerous than any other. It is an excellent 
plan to cut down the whole of the fronds- 
from a few of the shabbiest-looking plants, 
stand them in a warmer temperature until 
new fronds are moving freely, repot those 
needing it, and keep them in the warmer 
quarters until the new fronds are almost de- 
veloped. If a small stock of plants is looked 
over and treated thus in two or three batches, 
a nice lot of healthy and well-furnished stuff 
will result. 

The fibrous turfy loam so generally recom- 
mended for all pot work is the best soil you 
can have for these plants, but it is difficult 
to get in many localities. In that case get 
the nearest approach to it you can. Not 
many years ago it was considered necessary to 
have peat for Ferns, but less than a quarter 
of this is used for the same purpose at the 
present day. Still, we do not want to forego 
peat entirely.  Turfy loam, peat, and leaf 
soil in equal proportions, with a dash of 
sharp sand, will do for almost any species of 
Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, and have the 
whole just moist enough to allow of firm pot- 
ting. Never pot into soil of less temperature 
than the Ferns are growing in. Non-attend- 
ance to this has caused many disappoint- 
ments, nor can this be wondered at when the 
roots of a plant just pushing into fresh 
activity are immersed in a compost some 10 
degrees to 20 degrees colder than it already 
occupies. To make the soil firm around che 
ball of a plant which has recently been occu- 
pying a pot almost as large needs care. Add 
a small portion of soil at a time, and ram 
this down fairly firm with a stout label or 
potting-stick. Unless this be done properly, 
water will percolate through the new soil too 
freely to allow of any moisture reaching the 
old ball without an undue amount being sup- 
plied, and there are few things in the culture 
of Ferns more injurious than this. Drainage 
is another item which needs attention. As a 
class, amateurs look upon Ferns as needing 
a good quantity of water; this is often over- 
done. With a few exceptions we do not find 
Ferns growing in wet soil while in their 
natural state. If we pass over the Osmunda 
we do not find any of our own varieties grow- 
ing in wet soil; they are in sandy loam, 
and generally upon a bank. A dry, arid scil 
does not suit them any more than a wet one; 
what we want is a quick drainage with a soil 
of that medium moistness spoken of as ccol. 
One or two good crocks fitted over the drainage 
hole with care, and then a small quantity of 
cinders on top of these, will provide safe 
drainage. Shake away a good bit of the old 
compost, use clean pots, and avoid exposing 
the roots for any length of time. ] 
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GARDENING. 


Beginners. 





The Flower Garden. 


Chrysanthemums. 


We all admire the Chrysanthemum ; it is 
everybody’s flower. For two or three of our 
dullest months it claims the season for its 
own, and it is chiefly because of this that it 
is so popular. I am quite certain that 
no readers of these notes would voluntarily 
banish it from their gardens and green- 
houses, though there may be a large number 
whose facilities for growing it are extremely 
limited, so that they have to depend on the 





Fig. 1.— Cutting just removed from plant. 


market or the florist for their supply of the 
indispensable cut flowers so liberally supplied 
by it. There is but one flower competing 
with it for length of season, and that is the 
Perpetual Carnation. Upon no other point 
do these two come into competition, for they 
are in two different categories. To grow the 
jatter in quantity there must be specialised 
treatment, which only the fortunate few can 
give to it. 

Since the days when I first entered horti- 
culture as a prentice hand the Chrysanthe- 
mum has developed at a great rate, though it 
reached its present high level during the first 
decade of this century. I have little doubt, 
however, that when we can once again follow 
out the pursuits of real peace it will 





Fig. 2. Cutting ready for insertion. 


once more be taken in hand and new 
perfections brought to it. The season of 
the Chrysanthemum begins in July, and, 


if protection and a little warmth are 
given in the winter, it runs on till 
January. Specialists carry this on another 


month, and I have myself several times cut 
some good blooms at Easter, and even at Whit- 


suntide. But for ordinary purposes let us 
say the season ends in January, after a run 
of more than half the year. That is a long 
season, and we should possibly think it plenty 
long enough for any flower of less intrinsic 
merit; but the Chrysanthemum is so emi- 
nently satisfactory from every point of view 
that its usefulness, even apart from its 
beauty, is one of its strongest recommenda- 
tions. It sometimes happens that in August 
and early September drought and heat bring 
most flowers of the garden to a standstill and 
make it difficult to cut a fresh bouquet ; but 
the Chrysanthemum is not one of those most 
ready to succumb, for, given a little water, 
it will go on giving of its bright sheaves. 
In the flower border it may easily be the most 
conspicuous among late summer flowers and 
produce otherwise unobtainable effects of gold 
and sulphur, bronze and crimson, pink and 
white almost in masses. The early-flowering 
section contains all these and various other 
shades in prodigality. 

Following these is a semi-early section, 


carrying on identical effects, with the same_ 


range of colours, throughout September and 
October, and when sharp weather does not 
destroy them they remain good till November. 
Both these sections are grown in the open 
ground, and may be*considered and treated 
much as other herbaceous plants are. 

The section which succeeds them, generally 
classed as November flowering, requires the 











Fig. 3.—Przpared pot, section of. 


shelter of a greenhouse. ‘They are mostly, but 
not exclusively, large Japanese and incurved 
varieties, though singles and some’ spray 
varieties are also at their best in November. 
It is these large-flowered varieties, specially 
grown and disbudded, which furnish the mar- 
vellous productions staged at the Chrysanthe- 
mum shows. A later section still, the late 
varieties, is in every respect equal to the 
November section, with the additional merit 
of coming in mid-winter, when flowers are 
scarce and dear and most appreciated. This 
section is becoming so abundant that it is 
more than- possible we shall hear of Chrysan- 
themum shows being held on New Year’s Day 
in quite the near future. 

I have written so much as some indication 


of the lengthy period throughout which the 


Chrysanthemum is available and as a guide 
to the various sections which must be grown 
by those who would like to have them as long 
as_possible. Space forbids me giving details 
as to the chief points in cultivating the 
various sections, so I will limit my observa- 


_tions to the propagation and cultivation of 


7? %” 


the ‘‘ early ’’ and ‘“semi-early ’’ sections for 
growing in the open ground. I assume that 
you have a nucleus of plants, a few in the 
border, from which to propagate. These 
should be cut down and taken up when they 
have done blooming, or on the approach of 
hard weather, and either be boxed, potted, or 
planted under a light. Early in March they 


-under the. rim of the glass. 
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will be found to be growing rapidly, and it~ 
is these growths, while still young and com- — 
paratively soft, from which cuttings are’ — 
made (Fig. 1). Some, whose requirements _ 
are very moderate, increase their stock suffi- 
ciently by pulling the roots apart in the ~ 4 
spring, but I have a professional preference 
for new cuttings, as developing into more =] 
satisfactory plants. In taking off the cutting 
use a very sharp knife and trim it about 5 
inches long, as shown in Fig. 2, slicing it 
immediately beneath a pair of ‘leaves, then, — 
taking off two pairs of leaves, but leaving the 
base of each leaf stalk intact. Do not use 
hard wood, for that is more difficult to strike ; 
neither make any weak and puny wood into ~ 
cuttings, for that can never acquire sufficient 
stamina to produce best results. ie 7 
Having made your cuttings, prepare your _ 
pots to receive them, and let this be done with 





















Fig. 4.— Inserting cuttings. <S 


a strict regard to details and with care. In 
crocking place one larger crock concave over 
the hole in the pot and overlay it with about 
an-inch of smaller crocks, noting that the 
crocks as well as the pots are quite clean. 

Use a sifted compost of loam and leaf mould, 

with a free admixture of sand, and press this 

well together, sufficient to be firm, but not. ~ 
hard; then on top spread a layer of silver 

sand 4 to $ inch deep (Fig. 3). The dibble is. 

a stick tapering to a blunt point. With this 

make a hole just deep enough to take the cut- 
ting, with its first pair of leaves at the level 
of the sand. Its heel must rest solidly on the 
bottom of the whole, and this is the most 
essential point. On no account must it 
‘“hang.’’ Then, with the dibble pushed home 
in a slanting direction, press the soil about 
the base of the cutting, as in Fig. 4.. A 5-inch 
pot will take 10 or 12° cuttings (Fig. 5), and 
when you have filled it immerse level in a 
pail of water. Stand it to drain, and then 
put it under a bell-glass or light (Fig. 6). 
The cuttings must be shaded from sunshine, 
and the bell-glass or light taken off to dry 
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Fig. 5.—Cuttings inserted: 


every morning, giving a chance for the ~ 
moisture to evaporate from the cuttings while 
the glass is drying. After ten days a little 

air should be kept on by means of a wedge | 
In from two to — 
three weeks the cuttings-should be rooted, and 
when that is quite certain the glass may be _ 
removed entirely and the cuttings be left in _ 
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the full light. A fortnight later they should 
- be ready for potting or boxing. Potting is 
the better, especially where only a compara- 
tively few plants are to be grown. The size 

- of pot whichis best at this stage is a 60, or 
about 3 inches in depth or diameter, and it is 
not advisable to put them, as some amateurs 
do, right in to 5-inch pots. In fact, the 
smaller pot is large enough because, supposing 
the cuttings put in on March Ist are potted 
off at the end of that month, there will only 
be another month before they can be planted 
out. ; 4 

As soon as the cutting is growing satis- 
factorily in its pot, nip out the point, or 

_ if this cannot be done a week before planting 
out, defer it until two or three weeks after 
planting, never stopping the top until the 
roots have taken a good hold of the ground. 
I omitted to state that the young cuttings 
and plants require only the protection of an 

- ordinary greenhouse, not a hothouse. 

< Boar. 
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| Pruning—continued. _ 
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Last week we had before us examples of a 
-wrong (bad) and a right (good) cut. Let us 
- now examine those cuts which represent, so 
_ far as the cuts are concerned, bad and good 
pruning. We will first consider the : 


Wrong cut. 


If you look at the bad cut you will see 

that a large amount of wood is left beyond 
the joint upon which a bud—a wood bud—is 
_ placed. That bud constitutes a new axis. of 
growth at that point, but beyond that point 


the shoot will die, because the sap will cease — 


to flow beyond the last-placed living bud. 
Now let us suppose a tree to be pruned 
_ nearly all over in the same manner—say, 1 
Red Currant-tree. That tree would be a 
rather dangerous tree to prune, as well us 
being somewhat ugly, owing to the numerous 
~lance-like dead ends nearly all over it. This 
__ is one of the great defects of the ordinary 





«Fig. 6.— Cuttings under bell-glass. 


_ pruner’s work. A lacerated hand (and per- 
- manently injured possibly, after a number of 
such Jacerations) is not to be treated too 
lightly. The subsequent pruners and fruit- 
_ gatherers are not the only possible suffere~s 
-. from such pruning; the trees themselves are 
injured. Those dead extremities of branches 
_ —strong or weak—in many cases lead to the 
decay and death of the living branches, 
through the establishment of fungoid diseases 
upon them, which find easy access to the older 
part of the branches by means of the pith. 
an In addition, the plant in such cases can do 
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little or nothing to form a new layer of wood 


' over those extremities, because there is no 


life in that branch beyond the last bud to 
draw forward, and to manufacture and 
utilise the cambium which cannot be formed 
under the circumstances, nor take its proper 


place, which is close to the joint (node) and 


bud at the exposed part. The 


Right cut 


at once exposes the right part which can and 
will be covered at the right time with 
cambium (new wood) and be entirely sealed 
against the entry of germs of decay and 
disease, and leaves the tree in good condition 
and harmless. 

Let us now take a good and careful look at 
the figure showing the right cut. We first 
notice that the actual cut was made with an 
upward and-.outward movement of the knife 
blade, but the outward movement was more 
involuntary than voluntary, the resistance cf 
the wood to the passage of the knife-blade 
through it at a right-angle being sufficient 
to deflect the blade—aided by the desire of 
the pruner—just enough to the right to miss 
the point of the bud.- That cut, made with 
one stroke (or pull) of the knife, in one 
second of time, may be taken for all practical 
purposes as a perfect cut. If that cut—or 
any number like it—be made on a healthy 
tree during the winter of 1921-2, they will 
be healed entirely before the winter of 1922-3. 

The student, in order quickly to acquire 
some proficiency in the elementary practice 
of pruning, should practise for several hours 
upon a few one-year-old shoots of Apple, 
Pear, Plum, and Currant, and if it can con- 
veniently be done in a comfortable room, the 
conditions will be favourable to early 
proficiency. : 

The shoots, being long ones of the season 


just ended, a considerable amount of energy 


will not be required to make a clean cut at 
one attempt until the lower portion of each 


shoot is reached, when the few months’ (three-- 


five) greater maturity of the shoot there 
manifests itself by its hardness, and a 
stronger grip of the knife has to be taken 
and possibly the whole strength of the pruner 
put forth to pull the knife through at the 
first attempt. It is well to defer these 
energetic cuts until considerable progress has 
been made in good cuts on the softer and 
thinner portions of the shoots. At all times 
and in all cases keep a keen edge on the 
pruning-knife. 

We have now arrived at the point where 
we have to consider 

THE HANDS OF THE PRUNER even more 
closely than we have yet done. Strong yet 
flexible leather gloves are required at one 
time or other in every fruit garden or orchard, 
especially among spiny, thorny, or otherwise 
rough trees. When pruning trees which have 
no danger in themselves, the safety of the 
hands» requires great care. There is a 
common yet natural tendency on the part of 
most persons to hold the top part of a shoot 
about to be pruned. That is very dangerous, 
since the majority of cuts made with’ a 
pruning-knife are upward cuts, and the hand 
which is holding the shoot above the knife 
is very liable to receive injury through a 
very slight miscalculation of distanee between 
the point of severance of the shoot and the 
nearest portion of the hand holding the top 
of the shoot being pruned. Accidents are so 
common owing to this cause that a rule for 
the guidance of pruners may be given in 


‘the following terms:—When pruning a tree 


with a knife, always hold the branch to be 
pruned with the other hand below the point 
of severance, or behind it. 

The explanation is simple. In almost all 
acts-of pruning with a knife the cut is made 
by pulling the blade through the shoot or 
branch and: not by drawing the edge of the 
blade across it. Thus the pruner is almost 
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constantly pulling a sharp knife in the direc- 
tion of his or her own hody, yet with complete 
control of the knife, because it is under 
control of the eye as well as of hand and arm. 

We have already seen that the cut should 
not be a long one, but a short one, because 
it is better in every way, the best reason 
being because the exposed surface of the 
wound is small and therefore heals quickly 
and perfectly. So the smallest possible 
wound is the one made by a cut at an exact 
right-angle to the axis of growth of the shoot. 
Since, in ordinary pruning with a knife, this 
process of pruning would be too slow, we take 
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i Q Fig. 7.—How to make the 


obtuse angle cut. 


the next best and more practicable cut: the 
obtuse-angled cut, as shown last week. 

How TO MAKE THE OBTUSH-ANGLED CUT.— 
Hold firmly between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand—and just behind the 
bud to which you intend to cut—the branch 
or shoot to be pruned. Here we have in a 
small space the shoot, bud, and knife, and, 
with the feet a few inches apart, the concen- 
tration of energy and the power to use it, and 
our eyes to guide us in its use. 

We wish to cut as closely as possible to the 
joint A without interfering with or cutting 
away any of its cells, and without injury to 
the bud; therefore we place the edge of the 
pruning-knife at the lower end of the line 
at B, and, with a sharp and quick pull 
upward, bring it out at C. Jesu, 


Stealing Carnations. 


As a sequel to a series of raids on my firm’s 
(Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.’s) nurseries at 
Bush Hill, commenced as long ago as Novem- 
ber, 1920, two men were sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment at the Enfield Police 
Court on January 2nd. At the Carnation 
Show in November so many friends asked why 
our 1922 novelties, Eileen Low and Sir 
Mackay Edgar, had not been put up before 
the Floral Committee that I was tired of ex- 
plaining that a few nights previously the 
thieves broke in and stole the whole of the 
best of our flowers. I only saved the flowers 
for the Chelsea Show by sitting up at nights, 
with the foreman. LAvRENCcE J. Cook. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Propagating-house. 

Before this is required to any great extent 
it should be overhauled and undergo a 
thorough cleansing. ~ All brickwork should be 
well lime-washed, and if insects, such as 
cockroaches, woodlice, etc., are troublesome, as 
is often the case, spare no pains to extirpate 
them. If the house can be cleared of plants 
it is a good plan to fill it with sulphurous 
fumes for a couple of ‘hours, and afterwards 
to carefully fill in all interstices in brickwork, 
etc., with mortar. Ashes, or whatever it is 
intended to place in the cases' in which to 
plunge or stand the pots upon, should also be 


freed of anything likely to introduce either’ 


insects or other troubles by subjecting them to 
heat beforehand. 


Forcing-pits. 

These should be cleaned out the first op- 
portunity and made ready for the growing 
of the various crops it is intended to culti- 
vate in them. If warmth is derived from a 
bed of fermenting material, this will come in 
useful for the manuring of the vegetable 
garden. ‘The soil, if not too far spent, may 
be placed on one side for mixing with a fair 
‘proportion of new, and used for the same 
purpose again. Wash down the woodwork 
and glass with soft soap and water, and get in 
the new hotbeds as required. If possible, the 
soil for placing on the surface of the beds 
should be kept under cover till wanted. 


French Beans. 

Make sowings in accordance with require- 
ments as often as necessary’ or so that no 
break in the supply occurs. If necessary to 
expedite the germination of the seeds, they 
may be soaked for a few hours previous to 
sowing or the soil may be made thoroughly 
warm in advance by standing the pots on.a 
board laid over the hot-water pipes. The 
seed can then be sown and the pots allowed 
to remain on the board until germination 
takes place. Attend to the staking and soil- 
ing of advancing crops, and assist plants in 
bearing with weak liquid-manure. Syringe 
them in bright weather to prevent possible 
attacks of red-spider, and keep the surround- 
ings in an equable, moist state. Those having 
space to spare should make provision for 
growing a good quantity of the climbing 
French Bean in the New Year in 10-inch or 
12-inch pots. Plenty of head room is neces- 
sary ; but if accommodation can be found for 
them they will be found more profitable than 
the dwarf varieties, as they continue in bear- 
ing for a considerable period. 


Tomatoes. 

Sow seed shortly of a well-proved early 
variety. Pot off the seedlings as soon as 
ready into small pots. 


Flower ¢arden. 

All alterations should be pushed on with 
as fast as circumstances permit and while the 
weather remains open. The cleaning of 
shrubberies and the cutting out of dead wood 
and shortening back of overgrown specimens 
of different species, particularly the com- 
moner kinds, should be persevered with. 
Burn all brushwood and prunings for the 
sake of the resulting ash, which contains a 
fair percentage of potash. If not required 
now, the ashes would be placed under cover 
while in a ary state, as. they lose much of 
their value if allowed to become saturated 
with rain-water. The forking over of the 
surface (not digging) to give all a_ tidy 
appearance should then be done. Ae Ws 


Midland Counties. 


Fruit trees 

growing against walls and that show 
signs of exhaustion owing to heavy crop- 
ping or other causes should be given a 
heavy top-dressing. Remove carefully with 
a fork 3 inches or 4 inches of the surface 
soil, spread out the roots very carefully, and 
cover them with good rich loam to which has 
been added a good sprinkling of bone-meal, 
also finely broken mortar rubble. Make the 
compost very firm by treading, afterwards 
giving a thorough watering with diluted 
manure water. Later on the trees may be 
given a liberal mulch of farmyard manure. 


Summer bedding plants. 

It is now time to commence the propaga- 
tion of many summer bedding plants, for the 
success of this form of gardening depends to 
a very great extent upon the size and con- 


dition of the plants at the time they are put _ 


out into the beds. Many of the soft-wooded 
plants make better specimens if cuttings are 
rooted after the commencement of the New 
Year and grown on without a check. The 
pots or boxes in which the cuttings are to be 
inserted must be well drained, employing a 
light, sandy compost for the rooting medium 
and covering the surface with a layer of sand. 
The pots or boxes must be placed in a propa- 
gating house or heated pit, where bottom heat 
can be provided and an atmospheric tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees to 65 degrees maintained. 


Early Peaches under glass. 
Trees in houses that were closed early in 


December for providing the first crop of fruit 


will now be approaching the flowering stage. 
Until that stage is reached a moist atmo- 
sphere should be maintained by damping the 
surfaces in the house, especially those near 
to the hot-water pipes. This damping should 
be done about 9.30 a.m., and again early in 
the afternoon. The trees should also be 
sprayed over with tepid water in the morning 
if it promises to be a fine day, and in the 
afternoon if the trees are likely to become 
dry by nightfall. Admit air on all favour- 
able occasions if only for a short period, but 
always close the ventilators early in the 
afternoon. Use only sufficient fire heat to 
maintain an atmospheric temperature of 50 
degrees at night, and in the event of very 
cold, windy nights let the temperature fall 
to 45 degrees rather than use excessive fire 
heat. The house should be fumigated before 
the flowers open. 


Early Peas. 

The first sowing of Peas (var. Sutton’s 
Hundredfold) for planting on a warm border 
will be made at once in 3-inch pots. The 
compost will consist largely of loam with some 
old mushroom-bed manure rubbed through a 
sieve and mixed in to enrich it. Five seeds 
are enough for a 3-inch pot, and room should 
be left when sewing fer an inch of top- 
dressing when the pots are filled with roots. 
Place the pots in cold frames or cool houses. 
When germination has taken place abundance 
of light is essential or the seedlings will be- 
come drawn. All the air that the weather will 
allow should be given in-order to harder them 
in readiness for planting out when the 
weather is suitable. I always treat the first 
two sowings in this way, as by so doing I 
have them under control from the ravages of 
vermin, such as rats, mice, and slugs, and 
they are easily protected during severe 
weather. If carefully handled when planting 
no perceptible check will be given, and if 
staked and netted at the same time the crop 
is practically ensured. FW. G: 
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New Zealand Flaxes and Pampas Grasses. 
While the general practice is to delay 
division or transplanting in the case of these 


highly ornamental subjects until spring, yet — 


if the work be carefully done, they can be 
successiully moved at this time. 
be borne in mind that these plants will, in 
all probability, occupy their stations for a 
considerable time, and as they are hungry 
subjects, the preparation of their quarters 
ought to be thorough. I have found that the 
incorporation of a liberal quantity of well- 
decayed cow manure with the soil is not only 
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of lasting effect, but is appreciated by both — 


the Flax and the Pampas Grasses. 


Spring-flowering plants. 
Almost everyone looks round beds which 
contain Wallflowers and other spring-flower- 


ing plants after frosty weather, with a View 


to firming up those which may have been 
loosened owing to the-action of the frost. It 
is equally necessary to go round after a period 
of wet, squally weather, and see that all is 
well in the beds, for the soil being loosened 


by the wet the wind “is apt to loosen the 


plants to quite as great degree as frosts. 


Should slugs appear.to be troublesome in the 
case of Forget-me-nots, a dusting of soot or 
of freshly slaked lime applied in dry weather 


will do much to mitigate the pest. 
Shrubberies. 


There has, so far, been but little snow, and 
that did not lie, but its advent reminds us 
to look out some lght poles of Ash or of 
Bamboo to be used for relieving the finer 
kinds of shrubs and trees of accumulations 
of snow in the event of a heavy fall, If snow 
be permitted to lie on such things the shape 
of the bushes is liable to be spoiled, while, of 
course, there is always the risk that branches 
may be snapped and the symmetry of the 
specimens irretrievably ruined. ~ ‘ 


Fruit garden. 


Those who suffer from attacks of the Codlin — 


moth must not delay their preparations to 
circumvent that pest. 
think, are. the most effectual for this 
purpose, and they are a distinct advance 
upon the hay-bands of former days. 
bands, of course, were merely used to form 
hiding-places for the insects, and had to be 


removed and burned before the -transforma-_ 


tion period arrived, and sometimes the burn- 
ing was overlooked until it was too late. 
Grease-bands; on the other hand, act’ as 
surely in the case of the Codlin moth as a 
well-set trap does in the case of rats. Plum 


trees which, during the hot summer of last 


year, may have been attacked by aphides, 
ought to be thoroughly cleansed wit 
good insecticide. Washes which contain 
petroleum in emulsion are recommended for 


Grease-bands, I | 


some — 


Hay- ---3 


this purpose. There is still time to make a ‘ 


plantation of Raspberry canes, and those 


who wish to have large fruits for dessert will | 


not find anything superior to Superlative. 


although Hornet has, perhaps, a_ better © 


colour, and Fillbasket a finer flavour. 
arrears of 


; Any 
pruning, due to unfavourable 


weather, should speedily be brought up to 


date. 
Vegetable garden. 


A few more pots of any approved early 
Potato may now be got in, and sets may be 
started in quantity for the filling of frames 
at a later date. No one who has a good leaf 
heap at command will ask for anything better 
for the forcing of early vegetables. 
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leaves be well trodden, and fill the pits 


almost to the top. . When the crop of 


Potatoes is lifted the beds can always be 


filled with something useful, and in autumn 
the whole can be carted away and dug into 
the kitchen garden. ~W. McG 
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~ Roses for house decoration. 


“I love wel sweitie Roses rede.’’—Chaucer. 


_ To have roses in the garden is a joy indee 1, 
but we hardly seem to get the full value for 
our trouble and care until we cut and bring 
into the house the roses we love best. If you 
live in a large town, where flowers are diffi- 
cult to obtain, the florist’s shop is your prin. 
cipal source of supply, and you have little to 
worry about beyond the cost, for only the 
very best flowers go to market, and even then 
these are sorted out and bought up by florists 
who know the likes and dislikes of their 
clients and that which is most calculated to 
appeal to the public eye. Everything has to 


_ be considered by the man in the trade, from 


_ tion by experts, in season and out. 


‘ 


the vase of cut blooms to the decoration of a 
ball-room, and special requirements entail 
‘Special orders to the grower. I marvel every 
time I pass a florist’s shop at the roses of 
- It hardly seems possible that such 
wonderful blooms can be grown in and out of 
season. The length of stem, the cleanness of 
the foliage, and the perfection of the blooms 
are astonishing. Of course, it must be re- 
membered that most of the roses sold by the 
florist are raised under glass, are fed, cared 
for, and grown to the very height of perfec- 
All 
things considered, even massed production, it 
is a marvel to me how cheap roses are upon 
our markets to-day, and yet there is room for 
a greater trade in the rose world. Fashion is 


a fickle jade that seldom knows her own mind, 


and it is distressing to find that even rose 
rowers court her to some extent, for they 
ave to grow according to demand. In house 
decoration pot plants play a considerable 
réle, and fashion decrees the most favoured 
flowers. The rose, however, is always welcome, 
and every year its popularity increases as 
new varieties that are suited for special pur- 
poses are placed upon the market. Is it a 
group of pot roses for the hall or a corner of 
the drawing-room? Well, any rose is welcome, 
but for effect and lasting powers the following 
He is hard to beat for tall flowering Varie- 
les :— 

American Pillar, Blush Rambler, Dorothy 
Perkins, Excelsa, Hiawatha, Lady Godiva, 
Minnehaha, Mrs. F. W. Flight, Scarlet 
Climber (Paul’s), and Tausendschon are all 

For 
dwarf, free-flowering decorative varieties 
Ellen Poulsen, Jessie, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, 
and Orleans Rose are without doubt the best 


to-day. Those who visited the last Antwerp 


Exhibition will never forget the English ex- 
hibit, with its thousands of choice English 


_ roses brought over by our leading nurserymen 


and arranged in large gold baskets on a 
miniature lawn. The Queen of Flowers, in- 


_ deed, held court, and our national emblem 


_ suit your furniture and your home. 


successiully challenged all comers and immor- 
‘talised our horticultural trade and our 
florists’ skill. But there are baskets and 
baskets, shapes and sizes, and they vary to 
The de- 
coration of the house is according to its size. 
In some rooms pot plants are out of the ques- 
tion, and vases or bowls of roses alone form 
One rose in a well- 
placed vase can give effect in a small room, 
or a bowl or vase of roses in a prominent 
position lends beauty to a room of size. 


Although colour will be a ruling factor, 
yet far more important will be arrangement, 
and unless the owner or the florist who sells 
the roses has wired them arrangement is 
almost hopeless. Certain varieties, of course, 


like Ophelia, Killarney, Richmond, Ulrich 


Brunner, Sunburst, Melody, Frau Karl 


-Druschki, Mme. Abel Chatenay, and others, » 


i 
\ 
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if grown well, will not need wire, but most 
of the Teas, such as Niphetos, Maréchal Niel, 
Catherine Mermet, The Bride, and many 
others, require support. It must be remem- 
bered that a hot room, with the marked 
change of temperature every night, will soon 
cause a rose to hang its head. If it is wired 
it cannot do this; and if the Roses flag, pro- 
vided the stalks are cut and the blooms taken 
out and allowed to rest in water floating up 
to the head, they soon recover. At the best 
the life of a rose is but short when cut, and 
for this reason the would-be buyer hesitates 
to make a purchase, but the grower knows 
what is wanted, and only the opening bud or 
half-developed rose goes to market, and then 
of those varieties that last best. 
T. Grorrrey W. HENstow, 
M.A., F.R.HS. 


PESTS. 


Seedling Cyclamens and their 
~~ enemies. 


Whenever I see an article in any paper 
concerning Cyclamen, I am eager to see if 
any allusion is made to its many enemies, 
being convinced there are few plants that 
have more.. When these well-known writers 
give us timely hints as to their culture, telling 
us to keep a sharp look-out for aphis or 
thrips, and their methods of destroying them, 
we are also told to sterilise all soils to kill 
any insect life that may be present ; but that, 
as a rule, is the limit of pests we are informed 
of. Whilst visiting a gardener friend of 
mine a few days ago, he pointed out to me a 
small but very energetic black fly among his 
seedlings, which, in his belief, was one of 
the Cyclamen’s worst pests, believing it to 
deposit its eggs under any rough material 
on the surface-soil. He did not tell me if 
he had established the facts to verify his 
suspicion. After I reached home I was not 
content until my various lots of August-sown 
seedlings had been examined more closely. I 
was not long in finding the energetic black 
fly, and very soon found the little white eggs, 
chiefly round the sides of the pan. I got rid 
of hundreds of the pests by carefully remoy- 
ing all loose surface-soil and replacing it with 
silver sand, which I shall in future remove 
periodically. ArtHUR R. WAINWRIGHT. 


~~ 


BEES. 


Seasonable notes. 





There is a possibility of some people, either 
not sufficiently acquainted with bee-keeping 
or careless and lazy in the industry, imagin- 
ing that during the winter months of Decem- 
ber and January unemployment is the normal 
state of affairs in all that concerns the care 
of. bees. This is not so. It is trie that few, 
if any, circumstances will arise which call 
for any direct work with the bees. People 
may not be unanimous in their opinions as to 
whether bees should be kept warm or rather 
cold at this time of year, or whether the 
entrances should or should not be constantly 
shielded from the direct rays of the sun, 
which often encourage bees to fly when the 
air may be distinctly chilly, and so forth. 
Concerning work actually with the bees 
—actual direct manipulation—all bee-keepers 
are of one mind, which is that bees should 
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be quite undisturbed and left quite quiet 
during the whole of December and January. 
That does not mean, however, that the owner 
is to be idle in bee matters. 

“Cleaning up’’ is a term which is by no 
means restricted to the hives only. Conse- 
quently we shall find plenty of oceupation 
indoors with our apparatus, but it will be 
occupation of a very cleanly character. The 
smoker will need a little attention. There 
will be inside it, both body and nozzle, an 
accumulation of charred remains from the 
paper or other substance we used. This 
deposit will be by now quite brittle, and will 
respond readily to a bit of simple scraping. 
Spread a newspaper out over the table where 
this and similar work is being done, and 
then, when all is finished, no trouble of tidy- 
ing up will be given to anyone, because the 
newspaper will just be gathered up, scrapings 
and all, and thrown away. Shallow frames, 
already cleared of honey by the bees, will 
need to be rid of propolis, as also will the 
metal ends. This chips off ever so easily now 
that it is cold, but should not be left undone. 
Shallow frame crates, as well as section 
crates, should be passed through the same 
process. Some shallow frames will need 
attention at theirejoints possibly, which may 
have worked loose while extracting the honey 
from them. Lifts should be brushed out to 
rid them of spiders, etc., and then hung up 
on the walls of any dry outhouse or in the 
attic. To hang them up saves space and also 
gets the air well into them. The extractor, 
no doubt, has been thoroughly washed out 
and sweetened long ago, likewise the ripener 
if the bee-keeper possesses one. Other indoor 
matters to be attended to are such things as 
seeing that section honey is being stored in 
a dry, warm place, lest it get thick and 
granulated, which condition renders it not so 
agreeable to eat as when this type of honey is 
as nearly like it was when first taken off the 
hive. 

Outdoor work is fairly obvious, namely, 
the removal of dead bees from inside the 
entrance with a piece of hooked wire, and 
the prevention of wet entering the hives from 
either top or below. To prevent the latter 
all that is wanted is to see that the hives 
slope just a little towards the front—that is 
lo say, the back must be slightly higher than 
the front. 

I usually recommend an examination of 
the warming quilts just about now in order 
to see if they are dry and right. If they be 
found damp, take them out and dry quickly 
before the fire, putting some temporary ones 
on while the regular ones are being dried. 
Is is well, too, to look at your surplus run 
honey. Should there be any that is unripe 
in any jar, its presence will quickly be 
detected by holding the jar on one side. If 
the honey run easily to the side, obviously it 
is thin and therefore unripe. Skim this off. 
You will tell at once by the feel of the spoon 


- when you get to the ripe honey, which will 


be within half-an-inch of the top probably. 
Should the jars be covered with a tie-down 
cover of paper or parchment, the unripe 
honey will disclose itself by making the paper 
rise a little to the convex instead of remain- 
ing quite flat. The slight fermentation 
gauses this, of course. Never leave, inten- 
tionally, any unripe or thin Ngee? in a i ar. 


Queen bees from Italy. 


Bee-keepers are notified that Queen bees 
will not this year be imported from Italy by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. It is expected 
that the trade will continue to import such 
bees, and the Ministry undertake to give in- 
formation as to the Italian sources of supply. 
In this way it is suggested that bee-keepers 
who desire to obtain Italian queen bees will 
be able to do so through the ordinary trade 
channels, , 
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Correspondence. 


, OUTDOOR. 
Galtonia candicans (syn. Hyacinthus 
candicans). 
(I. C. V., Bastow).—This is a noble bulb 


from the Cape, bearing spikes of waxy, white, 
bell-like blossoms each - 13 inches long on stems 
4 feet to 6 feet high in late summer and 
autumn. It is of very easy culture, hardy 
in light soils, and valuable for large groups 
in the mixed border, the flower garden, or 
between choice shrubs and among hardy 
Fuchsias. It is easily increased from offsets 
of the bulbs or from seeds, which flower in 
about four years. 


Caustic alkali solution. 

(EK. -A.).—You cannot do better than dress 
your trees with the above, the recipe for which 
is as follows:—Ii only a small quantity is 
required, dissolve 4 Ib. of caustic soda in a 
gallon of water, then add 4 lb. of commercial 
potash. (pearl ash), stir well, then mix both, 
adding enough water to make five gallons of 
solution. Apply to the large stems with a 
brush, and to the small branches in the form 
of a spray with a syringe or engine when the 
trees are dormant. Be careful that the solu- 
tion does not touch the bare hands or the 
clothes. 

INDOOR. 


Growing Salvia splendens. 


(Belfast).—This is propagated from cut- 
tings of the young growing shoots in the 
spring. They must be treated much as 
Fuchsias and similar subjects—that is, 
dibbled into pots of light sandy — soil 
and kept in a close propagating case 
till they root. After this pot them off 


singly into small pots, in a mixture of loam, 
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leaf-mould, and sand, and place in a good 
light position in the greenhouse. As soon as 
the roots take hold of the new soil the tops of 
the young plants must be pinched out in order 
to induce a bushy habit of growth. Under 
favourable conditions they will soon be ready 
to shift into 5-inch pots, and in doing this a 
little dry cow-manure should be mixed with 
the soil. A cold frame, where plenty of air 
can be given during favourable weather, i 
the best place for them then, and with ‘one 
more pinching they will then, about mid- 
summer, or a little earlier, be ready for shift- 
ing into their flowering pots. For this pur- 
pose pots from 7 inches to 9 inches in diameter 
should be chosen, and the soil may be made up 
of three parts loam to one part each of leaf- 
mould and cow-manure, with about half a 
part of sand. As soon as the plants are estab- 
lished in their new pots they maybe stood 
out of doors and given much the same treat- 
ment as Chrysanthemums, except that, being 
naturally more tender, the Salvias must be 
taken under glass in the autumn rather 
earlier than the Chrysanthemums. As the 
flowering-pots get well filled with roots’ an 
occasional dose of liquid manure will be bene- 
ficial. 
FRUIT. 
Pruning Red Currants. 


(C. R.).—Red and White Currants are 
liable to be stripped of buds by small birds, 
and, if such is the case in your garden, you 
had better delay pruning till about the 
middle of January. - Red and White Currants 
grown as bushes on a short, clear stem should 
have the centre kept open, the main branches 
being left about 12 inches apart. In order 
that the latter may be well furnished with 
short fruiting spurs, the leading shoot on-each 
ought to be shortened to about one-third of 
its length, and where there is room for an- 
other 


~ tree is a good hardy grower and a free 


branch reserve a well-placed young - 
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shoot, shorten to about one-third * its” 
length, and gradually build up a stron io 
bush, All superfluous or side shoots shoul 
be spurred back to within about half an inch 
of the old wood, the fruit beimg principality 
borne in clusters round these spurs. ~ Cut — 
young bushes back rather freely until a ood 
foundation is laid. Wall trees should be 
pruned on similar lines. 


Nectanae an early. 


(G. W.).--You do not say whether you wish ~ 


to grow the tree in the open air or under glass. 
If you mean under glass, then the earliest 
variety is Cardinal, but this is of no use in 
the open. Early "Rivers, if given a south 
wall and grown in a warm locality, will ripen 
during July, and this will be succeeded by 


Lord Napier, which will come in during the _ 


first week of August if grown under favour- 
able conditions.- The flesh of this is white, 
melting, juicy, and of excellent flavour. The 


cropper. This and Early Rivers are the two 
earliest Nectarines for outdoor culture, and, 
where space will admit, both should be grown 
on two aspects with a view to prolonging ier 


supply. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Edgar W. Wood.—The only thing at all 
likely to destroy the white fly is to use the 
cyaniding process. This, however, is very . 
dangerous unless the greatest care is taken. 


You. ought to get the safety packets put up by _ 
Messrs. Voss, Ltd., Millwall, London, FE. _ 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


H. O. K.—So far as we can judge from the 
one fruit you send, your Apple is Scarlet Non- 
pareil. 
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Piant and Seed Culture on 
entirely new lines. Cheap 
and wonderfully efficient, 
Pot and plant become one. 
Handy, neat 
growth certain. 
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Common-sense pruning. 





It is decidedly encouraging to see signs 
appearing of more common-serse methods of 
pruning amongst our modern horticulturists. 
I have been pleading for more reasonable 
and more scientific methods for many years, 
and I was particularly pleased to see that 
your correspondent ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ”’ 
describes the old methods as barbarous. He 
is quite right; and it is rather strange that 
many intelligent gardeners do not discover for 
themselves .that the pruning of fruit trees 
on the same plan as the trimming of a garden 
hedge is not the way to produce abundant 
crops of good fruit. I am sorry, however, to 
see that ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ’’ falls into 


the common error of stating that if a shoot 


is pinched back “‘ the sap would be diverted 
to other portions of the tree where it would 
be of more service.’’ Such an idea is entirely 
erroneous, and until some of the old- 
”” are got rid of, 
progress with scientific pruning and treat. 
ment of fruit trees will be slow. 

As a matter of fact, sap cannot be so 
diverted. It is quite. true, of course, that 
if any of the branches of a ‘tree are removed, 
while the roots are untouched, the root. sy stem 
is then larger in proportion to the branches 
than it was before, and is therefore capable 
of supplying more water and dissolved soil- 
food to the tree—if it requires it, or if it 
can use it. But this is the crux of the whdle 
matter. A plant cannot make any use of the 
sap—that is, of the soil food—unless it has 
leaves in which to use it-and the very fact 


of removing the leaves by cutting off a shoot 


prevents the sap being utilised. 
The sap taken up by the roots consists of 
a very watery solution of chemicals—that is, 


_ of various salts of phosphoric acid, potash, 


lime, magnesium, etc., some of which are in 
the form of nitrates, and these salts are dis- 
solved in at least 1,000 times their weight of 
water. Before these salts can be of any use 
to the plant they must be carried up to the 
leaves or other green parts of the plant, 

where, first of all, the surplus water is got 
rid of by evaporation, and the salts are then 
built up by the living cells of the leaves into 
proteids and other materials used by the 
plant in its growth. At the same time the 
leaves and other green parts are manufac-- 
turing starch and sugar from the carbonic 
acid of the air, and some of the water; and 
this, along with the materials elaborated 
from the salts brought up from the roots, 

is then carried, mostly downwards in the bark, 


- to where it is required for the formation of 


new shoots, leaves, buds, fruit, wood, and 


roots. If the plant is strong and vigorous, 
more of this elaborated material is made than 
is necessary for the daily requirements of the 
plant, and this surplus is stored up for future 
use in the bark and in the medullary rays of 
the wood. 

It is from this stored-up material that the 
plant starts to swell its buds and produce new 
leaves and roots in the spring, and not from 
any flowing of the root sap, as is commonly 





(See page 42.) 


Nerine Bowdeni alba. 


supposed. I was very pleased to see this 
fact recognised by one of our well-known 
horticultural writers the other day, who 
seemed to have been convinced of the truth 
of it by observing that a cut-off branch can 
produce new leaves, and even flowers, without 
any connection with the soil at all, and there- 
fore without any flow of sap. 

These things are worth thinking about, and 
any practical gardener who thinks them over 
must see how they bear upon pruning. If 
the leaf-bearing area of the plant is too much 
reduced, it stands to reason that the plant is 
unable to make enough starch and sugar, or 
to\get rid of the surplus water in the sap, 
and to build up enough proteids and other 
materials that it requires. It therefore has 
none to spare for storing up, or even for 
making fruit buds, well-ripened shoots, new 
wood, and new roots. It may not have sugar 
and other materials to put into the fruit it 
happens to be bearing. It is true that a 
plant may be producing too much growth ; 


= 


but this is generally due to the soil contain- 
ing too much nitrogenous plant food, and the 
plant, with that eye to the future which it 
always has strongly developed, is bent on 
making all the growth it can while the 
favourable conditions last. -But the gardener 
is after fruit, not luxuriant growth, so he 
checks this by curtailing the supply of stimu- 
lating food by root pruning. He is working 
at the wrong end if he lets the tree take 
up all the soil food it can, and then attempts 
to check it by removing the foliage, so that it 
cannot manufacture the necessary starch, 
sugar, proteid, etc., that it needs for the pro- 
duction of heaithy wood, new fruit buds, and 
ultimately fine fruits. 

Cambridge. WE cAVES 
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Notes of the Week. 


The Winter Sweet at Cardiff. 


Walking through the Roath Park, Cardiff, 
on December 26th, two shrubs at once attract 
the attention of visitors. They are both 
growing in bush form in grass, with a good 
ring of turf taken off. One is the old 
favourite Chimonanthus fragrans, and the 
other Pyracantha angustifolia, a mass of 
beautiful orange berries. | Usually Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans is given a wall, but grown 
as a bush it looks Very beautiful. Although 
it was a very rainy day, the flowers emitted 
a powerful fragrance. 

RIcHARD FAULKNER. 

Llanishen, Cardiff. 


A noble Sea Holly (Eryngium pandani- 
folium). 

The Sea Hollies group contains many very 

handsome plants, some of which are remark- 


able for their superb colouring. The above, 
however, is a very strong-growing evergreen, 
with spiny, arching, glaucous leaves of 

Pandanus-like appearance. A_ well-estab- 


lished specimen may be anything from 4 feet 
to 6 feet in height and 10 feet in diameter. 
In summer enormous branching flower-spikes 
are developed, sometimes reaching a height 
of 12 feet, the plant at that time being of a 
very ornamental character. Once established, 
this plant makes rapid progress, and although 
quite hardy in the south of this country, 
should be given protection in cold districts. 
I have seen it used with excellent effect in 
company with a collection of Mexican plants 
to beautify an old disused sandstone quarry 
which happened to come into the centre of 
newly-enclosed ground required for trees and 
shrubs. As an isolated plant on the lawn 
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it is quite attractive, and when grouped freely 
exceedingly so. Another very distinct and 
handsome species belonging to this group is 


FE. agaveefolium, with striking Jarge Agave- - 


like leaves. Both these plants are a success 
under trees where the shade is not too dense. 
They may also be used with tropical plants 
for summer effect, their distinct character 
providing points of interest and charm. 

EK. M. 
Tufted Pansy Councillor Waters. 


I have been pleased with the effect of this 
fine dark purple Pansy carpeting a bed of 
Prince de Bulgarie Rose during the summer. 
It is a self-coloured flower, and when carpet- 
ing light-coloured Roses is seen at its best. 
It increases freely from cuttings, dibbled into 
boxes of sandy soil, and placed in a»cool, 
closed frame for a few weeks in October. 

; M. G. M. 
Iris Algerian. 

In your issue of December 31st your corre- 
spodent ‘“‘ J. M.’’ speaks of Algerian Irises 
as hungry feeders, and.advises manuring and 
deep digging when they fail to bloom. My 
experience is they bloom best when planted in 
a gravel path against a wall, south aspect, 
or if in a’border then with stones and rub- 
bish round the roots. The flowers carry very 
well by post if gathered when in tight buds 
and packed firmly. LD. Gs 

Ottery St. Mary. 


Centropogon Lucyanus. 


As a winter bloomer for the intermediate- 
house this has much to commend it, for the 
blossoms afe not only bright and showy, but 
a succession of them is kept up from the 
autumn till spring is well advanced. It is 
usually grown as a pot plant, but we have 
also seen it in suspended baskets, and in this 
way the long flexible shoots, weighed down 
by the clusters of flowers at their extremities, 
had a very pretty effect. 


Erica melanthera. 


This is one of the winter-flowering Heaths, 
but the blooms are not sufficiently showy for 
it to be cultivated to any great extent. Still, 
a few specimens in a greenhouse are very 
pretty at this time of the year or a Iittle 
later, as its season of blooming varies some- 
what according to the temperature of the 
structure in which it is growing. It is a 
free, but densely twiggy bush, which is, when 
at its best, so thickly laden with bloom that 
little is to be seen except the tiny pink 
blossoms with their conspicuous — black 
anthers. The flowers are also slightly but 
agreeably scented. It gives but little trouble 


at any time, and when in good condition 


will grow and flower well for years without 
being repotted. 


Pyrus spectabilis var. flore pleno. 


Those seeking for a handsome flowering 
tree of small structure for a prominent posi- 
tion on a lawn or elsewhere would do well 
to bear this Chinese species in mind, for it 
never fails to blossom freely and its flowers 
are amongst the most attractive of the many 
kinds of Crab Apples. It has béen grown in 
this country for many years, and numerous 
mature specimens are to be found. The 
flowering time is late April and early May, 
when every twig is laden with open and ex- 
panding blossoms, which.in the bud stage 
are bright red, and pale rose when fully 
open. They are of good size and substance, 
each fully-expanded flower being 13 inches or 
more sacross. Unfortunately, neither the 
double form nor the type bears fruit freely, 
those which are produced being yellowish and 
less attractive than those of some other kinds. 
The leaves, however, colour early fairly weli 
in autumn and the tree is conspicuous at 
that season. 
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FRUIT. — 


Storage of Apples. 


In the past the smaller commercial growers 
in this country have paid very little attention 
to the necessity of storing their apple crop 
under the best conditions. Even the larger 
growers, with a few exceptions, rush their 
produce on the market direct from the trees, 
and in the first place cause a glut, to the detri- 
ment of all concerned, and in the second 
place compel the consumption in early 
autumn of varieties which would command a 
much higher financial return if kept until 
January or February. | In other cases the 
storage accommodation is of such a crude and 
unsuitable description that it accelerates 
rather than retards the decay of the fruit. 
Apple rot has been very virulent this season 
(1921), and apples which might have been ex- 


pected to keep for several months have rotted. 


wholesale in three weeks. No doubt. the 
climatic conditions have been abnormal, ren- 
dering make-shift stores useless, mainly owing 
to the difficulty in keeping down the tempera- 
ture. On the other hand, birds have been in 
desperation for moisture, and their attacks 
on apples have been more severe than ever 
before, thus compelling growers to pick earlier 
than the weather conditions necessitated. 

EssENTIAL CoNDITIONS.—So far as modern 
research has carried us, the following condi- 
tions as to storage are deemed to be essential, 
although there are indications that these 
views may have to be changed in 
future :— 

(1) An equable temperature is necessary. 
This should be not higher than 45 deg. F., 
and preferably lower, provided it does not fall 
below 32 deg. F. The building should be of 
such construction as not to be readily affected 


by the sun’s heat or fluctuations in the ex-~ 


ternal atmospheric temperature. (2) There 
should be sufficient ventilation to guard 
against a stagnant atmosphere, but our ideas 
regarding this may have to be modified in the 
light of modern research. Suffice it to say 
that a building used for a combined office or 
similar purpose as well as an apple store is 
most unsuitable, owing to the fact that it is 
being opened constantly for purposes other 
than the packing or removal of fruit. (3) 
The atmosphere must not be dry. (4) Dark- 
ness 1s preferable at all times, save when the 
store has to be entered. A cellar is therefore 
much more suitable for storing apples than a 
room at the top of a dwelling-house or a loft 
or granary. The most successful fruit stores 


in the country are those which have been built- 


three to four feet below the ground level and 
lined with boards, roofed with lath, and 


covered with a thick thatch of heather or 


reeds. Some have been covered completely 
with heather or reeds, and some have double 
walls of wood filled between with sawdust, 
which is a splendid non-conductor. 
cases the whole building has been excavated 
into a bank. The store should face north, if 
possible, and have the entrance at the north 
end. Some protection by trees and the con- 
figuration of the ground against the sun is 
an advantage on the south and south-west. 
The interior should have an earthen floor, 
and be shelved around the sides, with a cen- 
tral tier, and a passage right around. As a 
rule it is best to store late-keeping varieties 
at the further end of the store, so that they 
are as little affected by removals as possible. 
A Successrut Fruit Srorz.—The follow- 
ing are particulars of an admirable fruit 
house for a small fruit holding, which is in 
use in the Kastbourne-district. It consists of 
a thatched shed with shelves running —all 
round and a tier down the centre. A path 
about 2 feet 6 inches runs around the central 
tier of shelves. The idea of thatching both 
the roof and sides is to ensure an equable and 
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some of them in bearing while others are 


_ heim Pippin, and Bramley’s Seedling, this = 
In other . 


the reach of hard frost, a few degrees doing — 


season, when with a little trouble, as just — 
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non-fluctuating temperature, this being very 
necessary for fruit storage. Heather is the 
finest thing for thatching a shed of this des 
scription, and such a thatch will last 20 years. — 
Again, the earthen floor is important. So — 
many make the mistake of concreting the floor, 
which is bad both in hot and in cold weather. — 
Another feature of great importance is the 
provision of side and end ventilation and two 
doors, the inner one beimg of fine gauze, lke 
a mosquito-proof door of the tropics. With 
the ventilator closed and the door blocked 
with a sheaf of straw, this store is frost-proof — 
in the severest weather.—‘‘ Journal of the - 
Ministry of Agriculture.”’ A 





Raspberries in 1921. ae 

These became badly infested with red- 
spider after the fruit was gathered, — 
notwithstanding frequent syringings with 
the hose-pipe and the application of © 
insecticides. The infestation of red-spider — 
resulted in a premature dropping of the 
foliage, which will, in all probability, have — 
an injurious effect next season. Peach and 
Nectarine trees were badly affected with aphis 
early in the season, but this was. got under — 
by frequent syringings with quassia ‘om- — 
pound, and there was an average crop of good ~ 
quality fruit. Morello Cherries were an ex- — 
cellent crop, but sweet Cherries were a failure, — 
also Plums. Pears were a very moderate ae 
crop, but of good quality. Apples were a 
very heavy crop, but the fruit is not keeping 
well. Strawberries were an excellent crop, — 
but the season was a short one, owing to 
the excessive heat. The wood of all fruit- — 
trees is well ripened, and in most instances ~ 
there is a good show of fruit-buds. a 


Apple Wellington (syn. Dumelow’s — 
a < S Seediinges J a 
As the above is such an excellent cooker 

and long keeper, I am craving a little space — 

to supplement remarks made .on it a little — 
time back. It is not to be despised as a table — 
fruit by those who like an sald apple, but its — 
chief merit is as above stated. One can 
hardly class it as a regular bearer, but where — 
several trees are planted there are sure to be 
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taking a rest for a season, the probable cause 
being to a great-extent the bountiful crop — 
yielded the previous year, while, if necessary 
pruning had been done, it may be an average _ 
crop would be the order annually, provided — 
weather conditions were in its favour at the 
time of blossoming. Many years agoa friend 
double grafted Wellington on some standard 
cider varieties, but they never paid for the 
labour even, and the trees cankered badly. 
Not so in the case of Annie Elizabeth, Blen- _ 


trio doing splendidly. | 

‘Early in December Wellingtons could be — 
purchased at 3d. per pound; last year they 
were 6d., all Kentish grown, the dealer said. 
Apples, we know, were generally scarce in _ 
1920, with the exception of those imported, 
which.tends to keep the price down, and 
people unacquainted with varieties go for the _ 
cheapest, irrespective of quality, especially 
when highly coloured, as most foreign apples 
are. Those who use a quantity for cooking 
should purchase freely of this apple while — 
on the market. It would be money well — 
spent, storing them in boxes or barrels out of —— 


them no harm if left to thaw naturally. One — 
can scarcely understand growers getting rid 
of this late keeping variety before the festive 


mentioned, they should be quite all right up 
to March, or even well into April, a time 
they would fetch a much higher figure, even 
with competition from abroad. J. Mayne. — 
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_Cyclamens. 


Yor beauty at a time when it is most appre- 
ciated Cyclamens can justly claim their full 
share. The greatly improved forms now 
available have no superior amongst pot plants 
which brighten our houses throughout the 
winter. As it is they are amongst the oldest 
and cheapest, C. latifolium, or persicum, 
having been introduced as far back as 1731. 
In their manner of rewarding the grower 
Cyclamens bear a strong resemblance to her- 
baceous Calceolarias. Neither can be termed 
difficult to grow, but at the same time they 
are just fastidious enough to call for intelli- 
gent understanding. . 

The only way of propagating Cyclamens is 
from seed. September is the best month for 
sowing, but unless there is a warm green- 

* house for the seedlings during the winter they 
make very little progress, and may even ex- 
perience a check in cold weather. The tem- 
- perature should not fall below 50 degrees if 
anything is to be gained by sowing in autumn. 

_- Many firms now realise this, and make a 
practice of raising plants for distribution 
from boxes after the danger of severe weather 
has passed. Being under the necessity, in 
the spring of 1919, of making up for lost 
time, I greatly appreciated this enterprise, 
_ and on the arrival of the plants was agreeably 
~ surprised with their appearance, for not under 
ideal conditions could they have been im- 
_ proved upon, and outwardly they suffered not 

_ the slightest check. I mention this for the 
benefit of those who have not the convenience 

| _ for wintering seedlings, for it will ensure them 
a start which cannot be improved upon. Some 
growers, in addition to sowing in autumn, do 

so again with the turn of the year. There is 


~ 


a lot to be said in favour of this provided. 


_ there is a temperature of between 60 degrees 
and 65 degrees at command, and it can be 
kept up until well into April. Well-drained 
_ pans are the best receptacles to sow the seeds 
~ in, and the soil should be light and sandy. 
The seeds are large enough to handle 
separately, and should be distributed evenly 
over the surface and covered with twice their 
- depth of fine soil. After watering cover the 
pan with a sheet of glass and place it at the 
warmest end of the house. Under the condi- 
tions mentioned germination will take about 
a fortnight, and to encourage strong growth 
in the young plants keep them well up to the 
light in warm and moist surroundings. 
When three or four leaves have formed, pot 
| the strongest into 3-inch pots, and the weaker 
- into thumbs. This procedure applies also to 
_ purchased seedlings. Haye the pots clean, 
with a few bits of crocks in the bottom for 
_ drainage. The compost should be light and 
‘porous, consisting of fibrous loam, leaf mould, 
|.  andsand. After potting, a shelf on the north 
side of the house, if possible, is the best place 
for them, and reduces the necessity for 
_ shading so early in the season. As the days 
grow warmer fire heat should be regulated 
_ accordingly, but keep the temperature at night 
time at about 60 degrees. Cyclamens will not 
_ thrive in a dry atmosphere, and moisture 
must be created by damping the bare spaces 
and spraying the plants on bright days is 
beneficial. Watering requires care, as the 
roots must be kept moist, but not in a satur- 
__ ated state. — 2s o 
Some growers favour cold-frame treatment 
during the summer. But I find a low-heated 
pit, with ash-covered benches, about 2 feet 
_ from the roof glass, suits the plants. It re- 
quires very little fire heat in dull summer 
weather to keep an even temperature, and it 
is a simple matter to dispense with it during 
a hot spell. 
_ freely to the sides of the small pots, transfer 
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As soon as the roots have worked | 
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PLANTS. 


the plants to those in which they will flower. 
As a rule these-are 5-inch for the strongest, 
and a size less.for the weaker. The compost 
should now be a little more substantial, con- 
sisting of fibrous loam three parts to one of 
flaky leaf mould, half a part dried manure, 
and a mixture of fine lime rubble and coarse 
sand to keep the whole quite open. In the 
event of the turf containing any soil pests, 
such as wireworms, it ought to be sterilised. 

Treatment from the final potting may be 
summed up in avoiding a fluctuating tem- 
perature and overcrowding. Water carefully 


Begonia 


until the roots have taken freely to the new 
soil, but do not overlook damping down. Shade 
from direct sunlight, and admit air whem pos- 
sible without creating draughts. | An occa- 
sional fumigating will keep in check green 
fly. This treatment will bring the first 
flowers in November, and there will be a con- 
stant succession up to the end of April if the 


flowering house is kept-at about 55 degrees. 


After flowering the plants require a rest in 
a cold frame, the soil in the pots being kept 
from becoming dust. dry. New leaves follow 
the dying down of the old ones, and when the 
corms once more look fresh the old soil is 
shaken away, they are repotted, and subse- 
quently treated as seedlings. J. 


Begonia Rosalind. 


This delightful Begonia belongs to the 
autumn and winter-flowering section, the 
result of intercrossing the tuberous-rooted 
group with B. Socotrana, a_ species with 
single pink flowers introduced by Professor 
Bayley Balfour from the island of Socotra 
in 1880. The island of Socotra is .a small 
one off the Arabian coast in the Indian 
Ocean. No new race of plants created so 
much interest, and it is unfortunate that 


they are not more widely cultivated. 


Rosalind. 


Sy Be 


Most 
of them possess a pleasing habit. They are 
all free-flowering, and make excellent decora- 
tive subjects. There is also a great variety 
of shades of colour, such as rose, carmine, 
orange, apricot, salmon, crimson, scarlet, and 
pink. The plant here illustrated produces 
large flowers of a clear rose colour. It is 
a notable addition to the winter-flowering 
group, and the blooms are freely produced 
on branching stems. When shown by the late 
firm of J. Veitch and Son on December 2nd, 
1913, it received an Award of Merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The plants require somewhat similar treat- 
ment to the popular B. Gloire de Lorraine, 
excepting that they partially go to rest after 
flowering, and then they need very careful 
watering until growth starts about April. 





Another cause, and probably the principal 
one, of failure is the Begonia mite, which 
attacks the new growth immediately after the 
resting period. Whether this pest is present 
or not, the plants should be dipped in a 
solution of XL All insecticide before they are 
repotted, and the house vaporised occasionally 
afterwards. A nicotine preparation is a sure 
cure. Grow them with the Lorraine type 
and they may be repotted in a similar soil ; 
but care must be taken to see that eelworms 
and similar pests are absent from the 
compost. Pe Wasa 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 


No greenhouse plant has become so popular 
as_the Carnation, and even if one had only 
one greenhouse and desired flowers throughout 
the year at a minimum of cost and trouble, 
then the perpetual flowering Carnation should 
be chosen. To secure the best results a young 
siock must be kept up, and to do this a batch 
of cuttings should be inserted annually.. The 
beginner ought not to be discouraged with the 
hard-and-fast rules laid down by some writers. 
One says October-is the month for inserting 
cuttings, another March, but I prefer 
January, because an opportunity usually 
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eccurs at that time to carry out such work, 
and, moreover, when they are rooted and 
potted off we have the necessary space avail- 
able. For small growers and those who have 
no bottom heat, March is a very good month 
for rooting the cuttings. 

I recently visited a garden where a batch 
of the old plants had been cut down to 
within a few inches of the pot, with the idea 
of the stems producing cuttings. This is a 
method to be avoided. The ideal cutting is 
usually found on the flower stem from which 
the blooms have been cut a few weeks pre- 
vious. The selected shoot must be vigorous, 
free from disease, and situated about midway 
between the flower and the base of the stem. 
Basal cuttings produce woody growth, which 
never seems to get away. Shoots that appear 


just below the flower are usually weak, and - 


plants from these cuttings never possess the 
stamina to put forth a crop of flowers of first- 
rate quality. The selection of the right cut- 
tings is one, if not the most, important factor 
in. the successful cultivation of Carnations. 
A propagating frame is the best place for 
rooting the cuttings, if the bottom heat does 
not exceed 60 deg. or 65 deg., and the rooting 
medium should consist of clean, sharp sand. 
A thin layer of sand may be placed in the 
bottom of the frame, into which the cuttings 
may be put about an inch apart. Small pots 
are also usetul, and if a few only of several 
varieties are needed this method has much 
to commend it. The cuttings ought not to 
droop ; therefore they must be well watered 
in, and the frame kept fairly close until they 
are rooted. ‘The moisture on the glass can be 
wiped off each morning. 

When the cuttings have formed roots, more 
air must be admitted_and the young plants 
gradually accustomed to the atmosphere of the 
house. They are then potted off singly, ar- 
ranged on a shelf near the roof glass, and 
kept shaded from the sun, until they are 
established. . The soil is made up of good 
quality loam three parts, and one part leaf 
mould to which is added a generous-sprinkling 
of silver sand. Pots three inches in dia- 
meter are large enough, and they should have 
three or four pieces of crock placed in the 
bottom. When the roots veach the edge of 
the receptacles the plants are moved to a 
cooler house; if a shelf is available in the 
division devoted to Carnations, that will be an 
ideal position. Keep the roots well supphed 
with water, watch for red spider, and stop 
the growths when they are about six inches 
high, taking care that the centre of the shoot 
is removed. Carnations must never become 
starved, a remark that applies especially to 
young plants, so with the advent of mid-April 
and early May a number of the plants will 
need a move on into pots five inches in dia- 
meter. When the operation is completed they 
should occupy a position on the stage fairly 
near the roof glass. The final potting should 
take place directly the pots become filled with 
roots, and the size of the receptacle will vary 
from six to eight inches across the top. Good 
drainage is &ssential, and the compost should 
consist of good-quality fibrous loam three 
parts, one part of mortar rubble and well- 
rotted stable manure. A liberal sprinkling 
of sharp sand is added, and a three-inch pot- 
ful of wood ashes to every bushel of the mix- 
ture. If any Carnation Fertiliser is in- 
cluded it should be used in accordance with 
the maker’s directions. The soil is employed 
in a fairly rough state, and it is made firm 
around the roots. At all times care must be 
taken to prevent deep potting, for this is the 
principal cause of the stem rotting and the 
ultimate collapse of the plant. 

Due attention must be given to staking, and 
the final stopping of the shoots. As a general 
rule June is the month chosen for the latter, 
but the date varies slightly with different 
varieties, most of the white kinds being 
stopped in July. From May to September 
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the plants may be grown outside, selecting 
an open, sunny situation. Freedom from 
insect pests is most essential, and directly any 
green fly appears the ‘house should be fumi- 
gated. Red spider is probably the worst 
offender, but hard syringing will destroy 
many of them. JI have found salt water 
(3 ozs. to the gallon) an excellent. antidote, 
the plants being thoroughly wetted in the 
evening, but they will need a spraying with 


-clear water the foliowing morning. Speci- 


mens that have been flowering during the 
winter will continue to produce excellent 
blooms if the roots are fed with soot water, 
liquid manure and some fertiliser. To 
secure fine blooms disbudding must be done 
early, and the stems kept in an upright posi- 
tion. Many gardeners have to grow their 
Carnations in houses originally built for a 
different type of plant, but where it is 
possible to select the structure then choose 
one with a span roof situated away from 
buildings and overhanging trees, one with 
ample ventilators both top and bottom. Car- 
nations enjoy plenty of light, particularly 
during the winter, and even in Summer little 
shade is needed, and then only for the flower- 
ing examples for a few hours through the 
middle of the day. 

Another reason why Carnations should be 
cultivated is the saving of fuel, and as they are 
grown under fairly dry conditions the green- 
houses remain in good condition for a much 
longer period. In winter an average tem- 
perature of 50 deg. is sufficient, and for the 
greater part of the year no fire heat will ‘be 
needed to keep up_ the requisite temperature. 
Watering is important; but no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down, for so much depends 
on the greenhouse and its position, the 
season and the weather. I believe many 
Carnations are ruined through being kept too 
dry, and during,the greater part of the year 
the observant cultivator is not likely to go 
wrong. It is, however, the winter and early 
spring when discretion must be used. A 
bright day should be chosen for giving water, 
and when looking through the plants, if any 
doubt exists as to whether water is really 
needed, pass it by, and no harm will accrue. 

Varietirs.—To-day there is a large number 
ol varieties in commerce, so I will give a selec- 
tion of those. with which I am acquainted. 
Among the white varieties Snowstorm: and 
White Wonder are both good, and I have 
found them stronger in the stem than Wivels- 
field White. A popular and -free-flowering 
one is Triumph, 'a fine crimson. The old 
Carola is a massive crimson of an exquisite 
shade, but unfortunately it is a bad “‘ split- 
ter.’’ In the summer, however, it often pro- 
claces some perfect blooms, and then it ranks 
as one of the best. Princess Dagmar is a 
deep, rich, velvety crimson. Among the 
pink and salmon shades there is a wider 
choice, and in Baroness M. de Brienen we 
have a Carnation which produces large 
blooms of a pleasing shade of pale salmon 
pink. It is a vigorous grower and ought 
only to be stopped once when the plants are 
in six-inch pots. If stopped twice it will not 
flower until the new year is well advanced. 
Kmpire Day is pale salmon pink and very 
free, while the constitution of the plant is 
good. Enchantress Supreme, Lady North- 
cliffe, Mrs. C. W. Ward, and Malcolm are 
all excellent, while the comparatively new 
Destiny, a beautiful tone of soft cerise, is 
sure to become popular. RK. F. Felton is one 
I admire, the large blooms of a pale salmon- 
rose-pink always attracting attention, while 
Salmon Enchantress should certainly be in- 
cluded. Few Carnations have attained such 
popularity as Mary Allwood. It is distinct, 
and the flowers are of a pleasing shade of 
cardinal pink. The habit is good, and the 
flowers are borne on stiff stems, while the 
calyx rarely splits. 

Among the shades of scarlet we have not a 
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wide selection. No doubt the New Edward 
Allwood will supersede all others when it, gets 
a little cheaper, so in the meantime many of 
us are content with the old Britannia, which 
is excellent at all seasons. Beacon is an 
orange-scarlet, and Champion has rich scarlet 
flowers of good form. I have grown most of 
those with heliotrope-coloured flowers and 
have found none to equal the popular Mikado. 
Of the fancy varieties Marion Willson can 
confidently be recommended. It is orange- 
yellow flaked on each petal with bronzy red. 
Wivelsfield Apricot is another desirable kind, — 
Wivelsfield Wonder is also excellent. It is 
silvery white flaked with rose-pink, while the 
robust Alma Ward is almost white. mea 
There are many other Carnations in com- 
merce, but the above selection has given 
grand results. . TW CB: 





Pellionia decora. 


Does anyone nowadays grow Pellionia 
decora? At one time it used to be met with, in 


company with the Fittonias, in almost every — 


stove. Of free growth, it forms a dense plant, 
well filled in the centre, where Fittonias and 
Panicums are at times bare. The stems of 
P. decora are bright red in colour with 
velvety-green foliage, which is prettily marked 
with silvery-white. Useful for edging in the 
stove, or for filling hanging baskets, P. decora 
ought to be grown in rather poor soil, 
keeping the roots moist all the year round. 
W. McG. 


Berried Solanums. pes 


The festive season brings these plants 
vividly before us, either in the market, 


flonist’s shop, or on coster’s barrow, and few ~ 
plants can compare with them at this season, — 


when well-berried and coloured, requiring but 
little artificial heat to bring them to perfec- 
tion. Ifa stock is to be raised from cuttings, 
old plants will quickly supply these after 
having been cut back a little and given a little 
moisture. 1 
placed in a close case early in March, or the 


berries. will provide seeds which should be: 3 


sown about that date in a 6-inch pot of light 


sandy soil, where they will soon germinate. — 


Both batches require to be potted up singly 


before the roots get entangled. Two-and-a- 4 


half-inch pots are suitable, using a similar 
soil, and placing on a shelf near the glass 


head from the syringe in bright weather keep- 
ing them on the move. When about 4 inches 
long nip out the point of the shoot, and as 
rew growth pushes, transfer the plants to 
4-inch pots, still retaining them near the glass 
to promote a sturdy growth, dipping the 
points into a little Quassia extract if green- 
fly attacks them, or fumigate the structure, — 
whichever is most economical. As soon as the 
roots reach the crocks, transfer the plants to 
pots 54 inches, 6 inches, or even 7 inches in 
diameter, if extra large plants are required, 
pinching the shoots again after they have 
made a couple of inches of growth. The final 
compost should have a little rotten manure 
mixed with the loam and leafsoil, also a dash 
of sand and soot. The plants should be potted 
fairly firm, placing them in, a cold frame 
until May, when stand onan ash bottom 
in the full sun, allowing a foot or more 
between each plant and filling in between the 
same with old hotbed material or similar 
mixture, to prevent the soil drying up too 
much during hot weather. Keep the syringe 
plied among the plants to ward off red-spider, 


and when the berries are set feed with liquid — 


manure twice a week, replacing in a light 
position towards the end of September. 
berries, when colouring, are often attacked by 
mice, also the robin. Netting will prevent 
the latter, and traps the mice. a 


roof, avoiding over-watering, dewing over-— ~ 
" 
J. Mi -@ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


_ Chrysanthemum maximum and its allies. 


For general purposes the term —‘‘ Hardy 
Marguerites ’’ will not be merely convenient, 
it will also be embracing, and under this head 
the three species chiefly concerned—Chrysan- 
themum lacustre, the Marsh Ox-eye Daisy 
from South-Western Europe, C. leucanthe- 
mum, the well-known Moon Daisy or Ox-eye 
Daisy of Britain, and the Pyrenean C. maxi- 
mum—may receive attention. So far as the 
majority of hardy plant gardeners of to-day 
are concerned, it is the last-named species 
and the many varieties that have been raised 
from it to which we are indebted for the 
abundant display of blossoms they yield 
Not only for 
cutting and for floral decoration generally 
are these things of value. They have become 
iNdispensable in the hardy plant border and 
the garden, where the well-grown examples 
of them create a really fine display. Those 
who dabble merely with isolated examples of 


such things have but the feeblest notion of.- 


the unique beauty and value of the subject 
when treated on a liberal scale. In such 
circumstances, and given room for develop- 
ment, unfettered and unhindered, and with 
all the grace and beauty of form and freedom 
of flowering that are naturally their own, 
these hardy Marguerites may be made the 


- pride of any flower garden in the early 


summer, when thousands upon thousands of 
flower-heads may be seen if only space permits 
a free use of the plants. 

We have in mind a broad belt of dark 
green Hollies, fronted by a deep border “f 
one of the best of these Marguerites, and 
where both may be viewed at fifty or one 
hundred yards distant. In such a spot, the 
foremost plants draping the turf, as it were, 
the effect would be excellent. Such conditions 
do not prevail in every garden, but wherever 
possible they should be utilised to the utmost. 
The great gardens and public parks in 
London and elsewhere afford abundant scope 
for such displays, and one could wish that a 
better use were made of them. Even in the 


private garden there is no need for the still 


seen solitary plant; still less reason why this 
individual plant should be made an eyesore 
by tying it in a besom-like bunch too ugly 
for words. The extreme end of the lawn, the 
shrubbery border, the entrance to kitchen 
garden, and the borders beside the carriage- 
sway are some of the positions where these 
hardy white Marguerites might be used with 
a free hand. ; 

CuLTIVATION.—There are no difficulties to 
overcome here, the many good varieties being 
of vigorous habit and free of growth and 
flowering. The plants readily submit to 
increase by division of the root stock, and, 
being more or less perpetual in their rooting, 
the work of planting may be performed in 
autumn or in spring. Where blossoms of the 
largest size are required it will be well to 
divide the plants every two years, when 
single crown pieces planted freely over the 
surface of the soil will afford the best possible 
results. When it is known that the group 
will remain for two years, the individual 
plants should be arranged at 2 feet apart. 
‘In the second year the plants reach their 
full height in soil which should be deep, rich, 
and well worked. It is well to remember 
of these, and not a few other hardy plants of 
equal vigour, that in a heavy or clay soil the 
plants take to their quarters less readily, 


and, when established, remain a longer time 


in good condition. In the light and warm 
soils the plants become established much more 
quickly, and in turn would appear to exhaust 
the soil about them in much less time, render- 
ing transplanting of necessity more frequent. 


x 


To such an extent is this rapid deterioration 
apparent that the more vigorous-growing 
perennials, when in very light or sandy soils, 
overlying sand or gravel, repay for annual 
division and replanting. Of such plants 
these Marguerites, Michaelmas Daisies, Sun- 
flowers, and others may be cited as examples. 
Once deterioration has set in in these plants, 
hope of improvement is precluded by reason 
of the crowded state of the root stock and 
the rapid increase of growth at this point. 
Some of the flower-heads of these plants, as 
recently exhibited, are very large, giving the 
impression “of rigid disbudding and much 
feeding. How far these methods are desirable 
or permissible in the exhibition ‘tent may be 
an open question. In the garden, however, 
if is by no means desirable, and we say with- 
out hesitation that we hope no attempt will 
be made to imitate such methods. In the 
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C. mM. ELatne.—Best described as an im- 


provement upon the type; an_ excellent 
variety. 
C. mM. G. H. Sac, Mrs.. Heap, M. 


PricwarD, and Mrs. Lowruran Bett are all 
of large size and not greatly distinct so far 
as effect is concerned. 

C. M. W. Rosrnson is probably the best of 
the laciniated section. The petals are split 
or divided into thread-like filaments at the 
tips, and in this way is imparted an elegance 
all too rarely seen. 

C. mM. Trrumpy, C. M. King Epwarp VII., 
C. M. Prerrection, and C. m. W. HrEnsHaw 
are other good and large-flowered sorts. 

The average height of the established plants 
of those we have cited is about 24 feet. Apart 
from these there are seyeral good forms 
belonging to 

C, LACUSTRE (LATIFOLIUM), and which are 
of taller habit of growth, coarser, and later 
in flowering. Notwithstanding, the best of 
them, as Top Sawyer and latifolium Perfec- 
tion, seen in tall masses nearly 4 feet high, 
are very showy. Generally speaking, these 
are too. coarse-growing for the ordinary 
border. A pretty species worthy of note is 





Eranthis hyemalis. 


garden, too, we look for and expect the 
natural grace and beauty of the subject. 

Those who still yearn for better things 
should from the best varieties raise a few 
seedlings each year. In the fimbriated or cut- 
petalled section there is yet room for better 
things. Seeds of these plants vegetate freely 
and readily, the seedlings appearing in about 
two or three weeks from the sowing of the 
seeds. Seeds sown in February and March 
will, in southern districts, furnish plants 
large enough to flower in the first year if 
the seedlings are grown quickly: The flower- 
ing will neither be large nor representative, 
and the plants should remain for a further 
trial. Good tufts, sometimes a foot through, 
result from self-sown plants in the open, the 
undisturbed seedlings taking on a _ great 
vigour of growth. 

The following are among the finest of these 
white-flowered hardy Marguerites :— 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM (type). — A 
dwarf, compact habited plant of the purest 
white ; flower-heads very freely produced. 

C. m. Eart Roprerts.—Very large flower- 
heads, often 4 inches across; handsome if well 
grown. 

C, M. FILIFORME.—The ray florets are 
narrow and thread-like ; an elegant and pretty 
form. 

C. m. Ducuess or ABERCORN.—The petals 
are very broad and slightly forked at their 
extremities. This is one of the best forms. 


C. aTRATUM, the smaller- blossoms being in 
the way of C. maximum. 

C. ULIGINOsSUM, so long known as Pyre- 
thrum uliginosum, is a plant 5 feet-or 6 feet 
high, useful for cutting in the autumn, when 
harvest festivals are abundant. The plant is 
vigorous and free, and, like the rest, of the 
easiest cultivation. 


The Winter Aconite (Eranthis 
hyemaalis). 


This is an early-flowering plant with 
yellow flowers, surrounded by a whorl of 
shining green. It grows from. 3 inches to 
6 inches high and flowers from January to 
March. It is seen at its best in a half-wild 
State under trees, or on banks in woody 
places, though it is occasionally worthy of a 
place among the earliest border flowers. It 
often naturalises itself freely in grass, and 
is very beautiful when the little early flowers 
appear in the spring. We may therefore 
enjoy it without giving it a position suited 
for more delicate plants or taking any 
trouble with it. It is, we find, always most 
vigorous on chalky, warm soils, dwindling 
away on those that are heavy and cold. 

EK. cizica.—This has much in common 
with the older kind, though there are points 
of difference which render it of even greater 
value to the hardy plant grower. Both have 
golden cups nestling in an Elizabethan ruffle 
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of deep green leaves, and both deserve atten- 
tion for their early flowering. The chief 
points of difference, if one may say so with 
no desire to belittle a good old garden plant, 
are that the newcomer is a superior plant in 
every way, though more particularly in colour 
and stature. In grass, in woodland places, 
carpeting the soil among deciduous shrubs, or 
occupying vacant spots in the fernery, the 
two varieties are good. companions to 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, or early Cyclamens. 
Seeing that, as stated above, the older variety 
does well in chalky soils, the new form would 
no doubt do likewise. 


————— 


Nerine Bowdeni. 


Welcome at any time, this is doubly so in 
October, when choice-flowering plants are be- 
coming fewer in the garden, It is welcome, 
too, by reason of hardiness, and in this cou- 
nection it has within it the possibilities of 
creating a new feature where the chief of the 
gardening done is in the open air. The 
warmth of its rosy-red flowers, produced in 
fine, spreading umbels, produces a quite 
unique effect. In well-grown examples an 
umbel may contain a dozen or more flowers, 
not of transient beauty, but giving a succes- 
sion lasting two or three weeks. Radiating 
from a common centre at a slightly inclining 
angle on 2-inch long pedicels, the flowers are 
bereft of the density and, to some extent, the 
formality of the majority, though modern 
hybrid Nerines are tending in a like direc- 
tion. 

A native of Cape Colony and first dis- 
covered in the mountainous district near 
King William’s Town, it owes not a little of 
its hardiness, doubtless, to that fact, and is 
proving as hardy as the Belladonna Lily and 
some other Cape bulbs. To ensure its safety, 
however, it should be planted 5 inches or 
6 inches deep, selecting, as for the other plant 
named, a warm, sheltered spot like the foot 
of a south wall or that fronting a green- 
house. It was first exhibited and certificated 
in 1904 as N. excellens major tardiflora, the 
name being subsequently changed to N. 
Bowdeni on the plant being accorded a 
specific rank. Eighteen or so inches high, 
its leaves are usually retained till the new 
flower-scape appears, when they perish. <A 
warm and sunny position in loam, freely in- 
corporated with old mortar and sand, and the 
deep planting already noted, are the condi- 
tions calculated to ensure its success. 

The illustration on page 37 shows the 
white form of this handsome Nerine. 


Testudinaria elephantipes. 


Although sixty or more years ago this 
strange-looking plant was to be found in 
nurseries and private gardens, it never 
became common, and at the present time it 
is probably extremely scarce. As a fact, it 
has absolutely no ornamental value, and it is 
simply as a curiosity that it is worth a place 
in plant collections. The base of this plant 
is in the form of the half of a cocoanut, and, 
as the specific name indicates, resembles a 
tortoise, and is very hard. In the spring it 
throws up a slender shoot with small leaves 
and inconspicuous—if I remember rightly— 
yellowish flowers. é 
saw this curious plant; in fact, I only saw 
but two—one at Kew, the other in the 
nursery in which I worked in my young days. 
It is a native of the Cape, and many years 
ago was occasionally brought home by 
travellers. J. CORNHILL. 





Flag Irises—tidying up. 

As the winter comes on and the leaves of 
these and other Irises turn brown, it is of 
great importance to remove all such decaying 
foliage and clear the clumps of all stray dead 


vicher compost it is taller. 


It is many years since I — 
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leaves which may have been blown and settled 
there. Many people, of course, do this regu- 
larly from motives of tidiness, but there is 
a much more potent reason’ for seeing that 
the clumps are left perfectly clean during 
the winter, and that is to keep them free of 
slugs and snails, which like nothing better 
than to hide at the base of such decaying 
foliage, ready to emerge when mild days come, 
and devour the young growths. Last year 
I had some clumps of Iris sibirica Snow 
Quéen which were almost destroyed in this 
way. The clumps had been left as they were 
with all the foliage of 1920 clinging round 
them (lack of time having prevented cleansing 
them), and when in the late spring I went to 
examine them to see why it was they were 
not starting, I found all the young growths 
had been eaten right down to the ground 
by slugs and snails, which I found lurking 
among that year’s dead foliage. Not only is 
the prompt removal of such dead or dying 
foliage necessary for keeping these pests—and 
caterpillars—at bay, but it keeps the fleshy 
rhizomes dry and exposed to the air, and thus 
helps to keep the plants in good ee 


Epimedium musschianum. 


Possibly a trifle dull in the shade of white 
it presents in its flowers, Epimedium muss- 
chianum is a desirable little Barrenwort, and 
it is of special service in the rock garden, 
where its dwarf habit suits the smaller rock 
garden or rockery. It is only some 6 or 9 
inches high when in poor soil, although in 
r. One of its merits 
is that it is happy in shade, and will even 
grow and flower under the partial drip of 
deciduous trees—a valuable consideration for 
the many who have such a place to fill with 
flowering plants. It blooms in spring, and 
gives many of its little white flowers of the 
characteristic and pleasing form shown by the 
Barrenworts. S. ARNOTT. 





Iceland Poppies. 


Although the Iceland Poppies do not 
possess the great variety of colours as 
possessed by other sorts of Poppies—Shirley, 
for example—they are more durable when in 
blocm, and are very dainty for using in 
specimen glasses for table decoration. 
White and yellow, orange and tangerine are 
the principal tints of the Iceland Poppies, 
which are best treated exclusively as 
biennials if one desires the finest flowers. 
Plants raised from seed sown last June, 
though growing very little indeed until the 
middle of August, have during the autumn 
made nice-sized plants. Great improvements 
have been made in recent years by the intro- 
duction of other forms of Iceland Poppies 
distributed under the name of Giant and 
Sunbeam, and they are vastly superior to the 
old type, the flowers being finer and the stems 
longer, making them most serviceable for 
decoration when cut. LEAHURST. 


New Zealand Flax (Phormium 
tenax). — 


This and the variegated form grow—also— 


flower profusely—down in Devon and Corn- 
wall, needing no protection during winter, as 
far as my experience extends, yet some thirty- 
five to forty years back both were grown in 
pots or tubs under glass, the variegated one 
often being included in a collection of stove 
and greenhouse plants at horticultural 
exhibitions down west. The green one flowers 
almost annually, ripening its seed perfectly, 
and many hundreds have been raised by me. 
Many of them grew into fine clumps. The 
variegated form is not so free, unless the 
plants under my charge were not strong 
enough to flower often. This was in Devon, 


_ drip, which is one of the objections to the 
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but in the adjoining county, I believe, they 3 
prove free enough as regards flowering, the a, | 
temperature being more even as you proceed = 
towards the Scilly Isles. With their tower- 2 
ing flower-spikes, some dozen feet in length, = 
the plants present quite a tropical appearance i 
towards the middle of summer, the one draw- } 
back being that the foliage gets ribboned= 
rather much, necessitating their being cut 4 
back each spring, which certainly mars the 
beauty of the plant for a time. By choosing — 
a well-sheltered quarter this can partly be 
averted. The New Zealand Flax should re- 
ceive a yearly-top-dressing of peaty or leafy 
soil in late autumn, forking this in. Doubt-~ 
less allowing them to mature seed, or even to 
flower, weakens the plant, but one is loath 
to do so, as they are so much more interesting 
when in bloom. There are about half a 
dozen varieties, some having a purple tint in 
the foliage, while in P. tenax Veitchianum we 
have a much more compact growth, narrower 
and shorter leaves of a pea-green hue, and ~- 
creamy-white stripes running the whole 
length of the leaf. Of these, I have had no | 
actual experience as to their hardiness or ~ 
otherwise. The foliage of this Flax is very — 
tough, and we used the best of what was cut 
away for binding Birch and Heather when 
making brooms during inclement weather 
when the men could not work out of doors. — 

Je J. Mayne. 


Work of the Week. 


The clearing of gravel paths and drives 
continues to receive attention, and as the — 
cleaning proceeds, a heavy roller is passed — 
over them, after which their appearance is 
greatly improved. Pruning and training of 
climbing plants are still the order of the day. 
Such work must be pushed forward, as we 
shall no doubt experience colder weather now 
that the New Year is with us, and this will 
not be in the worker’s favour. The early 
removal of superfluous growth .also enables 
the sun and wind to play upon the hitherto 
covered up supports, and, in the case of — 
wood, prevents decay and greatly reduces the 
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pergola in winter in our country. A few . 
plants of Clematis montana, put out when the 
pergola was first erected, had become so — 
rampant as to injure other choice climbers ; 
indeed, these threatened to absorb the whole» 
pergola, so it was decided to cut them right 
out. A plantation of Norway Maples (Acer 
platanoides), which, on account of their 
gorgeous autumn colouring, had been greatly~ 
admired, has been considerably enlarged. 
The position is a hillside facing east. a. 
Plantations of this Maple aré most con-* ~—— 
spicuous for their autumn beauty, and are 
seen from quite a long distance. — 

Large masses of ponticum Rhododendrons 
growing near and encroaching upon the 
drives are being cut back severely. The one 
cutting will be all that is required for a 
‘number of years, the more general practice - 
of cutting back the shoots a few inches each — 
year being undesirable, as this destroys their 
natural appearance. A new grass path is — 
being made, and as the course runs through 
sloping and hilly ground, a good deal of level- 
ling becomes necessary before the turf is laid, | 
the newly-raised positions being well rammed, 
in order that no sinking should take place 
after the work is completed. The present ~ 
time is excellent for this class of work. A | 
small bridge constructed of reinforced’ con- — s 
crete has been completed, and the grass paths 
leading thereto have been raised to a height. 
of 3 feet above their former level to get a 
gentle gradient. Several large stepping-— 
stones have been quarried and fixed at the ~ 
head of a small waterfall. These, owing to = 
the strength of the current during storms,  — 
have been set in concrete. Kniphofia aloides 
has been ‘added to a newly-planted group of , 
these brilliant flowers. a AME one : 
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ff - ROSES. 


Various stocks for Roses. 


BRIAR CUTTINGS, that is, cuttings of the 
Dog-Rose, may be taken at the end of October. 
Briar cuttings should be taken from the ripest 
wood procurable of the year’s growth. Choose 
straight pieces without lateral growths and 
cut to an eye. Having secured as many as 
you require, remove all thorns, make a clean 
cut at the bottom of the cutting, then cut out 
all eyes except the top two. This is most 
essential, as if planted with the eyes left in 
nearly eyery other eye would grow out and 
form a sucker. There is a lot of trouble in 
the selecting and making of a suitable cut- 
ting, and I think, apart from the experi- 
ment, it is far simpler to purchase what you 
require from a nursery. However, it is a 
good experience, and every grower should be 
able to prepare and grow his stocks from 
start to finish, When all is ready, dig out 
your trench and set your cuttings 3 inches 
apart from each other and not less than 1 foot 
between the rows. Make the soil as firm as 


_ possible round all the cuttings, and when 


your planting is finished the lower eye should 
be just about level with the top of the soil. 
Given a good season, a fair percentage of cut- 


tings should root, but it is always wisest to _ 


plant twice as many as you require both for 
potting up and also for working in the open. 
By October the cuttings will be ready to 
transplant to their new quarters for budding 
in the following July. When raising for 
planting out dig deeply and carefully, so as 
not to damage the roots formed at the base 
of the cutting. Trim off all roots growing out 


_ of the sides, keeping only those at the bottom, 


which may be shortened to a uniform length. 


“The head also, formed from the two buds left 


on at planting time, can be cut back to three 
eyes. Thus prepared for the second time they 


_ are now planted out in rows,allowing 9 inches 


between each. Do not plant too deep, for you 
must bud as low as possible. Most growers 


plant at 2 inches, but I plant nearer 3, 


and remove a little soil at budding time. I 
find the trees do better, and in dry weather 
you are less likely to lose your trees, also the 


_ sap runs freely just when you require it in 
_ one of our driest months. 
roots of your stocks are well spread out in all. 


See to it that the 


directions, for as you plant so will you lift, 


and the next shift will be the maiden tree 


- well rooted and all that should be desired for 
the rose garden. a 

_ MANerri currrncs are treated in the same 

_ way as briar cuttings, and they are far more 


generous in taking, the percentage of failures" 


being considerably lower. This stock.is much 
-used in America for roses grown under glass, 
and it is) a curious fact that nearly all their 


_ supply of Manetti stocks is grown in this 


country and in France. The British supply 


__ is deemed the best by reason of more careful 
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- growing and grading. 
the Manetti is hard to beat, but although 


, 


As a stock for roses 


very vigorous the first and second years, it 
soon goes back, and the life of a rose budded 
or grafted on it is shorter than when the 


_ briar stock is used. For maiden trees it is 
__ hard to equal, and some of our best exhibition~ 
roses are secured from varieties grown upon 
it, more especially among the H.P.s. 


Per- 
sonally, I have always favoured the Manetti 


_ stock for H.P. roses and also many of the 
__H.T.s, but Tea Roses undoubtedly prefer the 
- briar. 


I am _a great believer in the 
BRIAR SEEDLING for nearly all classes of 
‘Roses when grown on light, dry soils. Many 


_ growers object to its habit of deep rooting, 
but I cannot agree that this in any way de- 


tracts from its value as a stock, for it is 


usually well supplied with surface roots in 


addition to tap roots, and, as I have con- 


tended elsewhere, tap roots have their value. 
Many climbing roses certainly not only do 
better on the seedling briar, but live longer, 
and this I maintain is due to deep rooting. 
As soon as the hips are ripe in the hedges, 
and before the birds get them or they fall, 
they should be gathered and the seed rubbed 
out and sown in drills 1 inch deep, leaving a 
foot between the drills. Some growers wait 
until the spring before sowing, or even until 
the following autumn, but it is not necessary, 
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his stocks,-but also to watch for insect pests, 
which will do nearly as much harm to the 
tender shoots of the growing stock as they will 
to the cultivated rose. Spray when necessary 
with a good insecticide, such as Cooper’s 
Nicotine (V2) Summer Fluid, and hand pick 
grubs and caterpillars from time to time. A 
good watering if the soil gets dried by March 
winds is often helpful, but once the stocks 
have settled and started into growth very 
little care is really necessary. 
T. Grorrrey W. HENsLow, 
M.A., F.R.H.S. 


Rose Mrs. Henry Morse. 


This Rose was given the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society when shown by Messrs. 


Rose Mrs. Henry Morse. 


for the seed is so slow in germinating that the 
sooner it is in the better, and I would advise 
a winter sowing as the best in any case. The 
seed will continue to germinate at most irre- 
gular intervals right into the second year. If 
sown in March and dry weather ensues, 
germination is delayed, and every week is 
valuable in the forming of a strong stock. As 
the little seedlings grow they seem so_ very 


~ small the first year that all hope of being 


able to bud them the following year seems 
remote, but it is not so,for the second year’s 
growth is surprising, and the stem hardly 
thicker than a wax vesta becomes as thick as 
one’s little finger. When planting out seed- 
ling briars, tap roots can be shortened and all 
roots spread well out. Do not plant too deep. 
Keep the ‘‘ collar ’’—that is the point of 
union between the stem and the root—just 
above the level of the ground. Remember 
you will bud below the ‘‘ collar ’’ on to the 
main root. Keep the seedlings the same dis- 
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_tance apart as the briar cuttings, and if they 


: 


grow too thick a little judicious thinning will 
do no harm. 

The grower is wise not only to keep down 
weeds arid hoe the surface of the land round 


S. McGredy and Son, Portadown, at the 
Norwich Show on July 10th, 1920. This 
Hybrid Tea has a_ slight fragrance, and 


though the flowers are not up to exhibition 
standard, they are of excellent form and with 
firm petals that will be favoured by the 
market grower. The colour is a bright shell 
pink, with at the base of the petals a salmon 
pink shade. 


Climbing Roses: old sorts. 


In modern gardens, where arches and per- 
golas exist, Roses of the Rambler type, as 
exemplified by Dorothy Perkins and Crimson 
Rambler, are mostly in evidence, and other 
climbing Roses, which cannot be said to 
ramble in the sense we understand the term 
to-day, are not regarded with much favour 
by a certain class of folk. One cannot shut 
one’s eyes to the fact that the sorts men- 
tioned do give masses of colour and an, im- 
mense number of trusses over a period of some 
weeks’ duration; but after that one has to 
wait until another season. Further than 
this, fragrance is not a marked feature in 
Roses belonging to the Rambler section; in 
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fact, it is almost entirely lacking. It is re- 
freshing, then, to turn to other Roses, that 
are possibly better known~ as climbers for 
walls, that, though moderate in their output 
of blossoms, do bloom for a longer time, and 
bring colour and rich perfume in the summer 
and early autumn. It is for some of the 
older sorts that I would ask for consideration 
by those who contemplate planting. 

There are two which used to be held in 
great favour, similar in colour and _ habit, 
doing well if they could be given.a wall on a 
sheltered border. I refer to Bouquet d’Or 
and Gloire de Dijon, with flowers of a buff 
or coppery yellow, highly scented, that bloom 
not only early in June, but frequently 
yield many flowers in autumn and _ linger 
late into October. It is possible, nay, in- 
deed, probable, that with many who grow 
Roses to-day these two old sorts would not be 
thought much of, but to those who fill their 
trellises with Ramblers I would ask whether 
these two old worthies have not some claim 
for consideration in view of their sweetness 
and productiveness. One or two white Roses 
that used to cluster round my old home when 
I was_a boy are still fresh in my memory. I 
remember how Dundee Rambler used to climb 
about the window frames, and the semi- 
double flowers, slightly tinged with pink, were 
borne amongst dark-green foliage. Bennett’s 
Seedling was another semi-double white 
flowering sort that used to’ be thought much 
of. Occasionally they are. to be seen to-day 
covering cottage walls, and, judging by the 
thicknéss of the main stem, it is certain that 
they were planted many years ago. 

Another little white cluster Rose, with 
foliage almost evergreen—a late flowering 
sort, too—comes to my mind as I think of 
sorts of early days. I refer to Félicité Per- 
pétue. These three represent the oldest trio 
of white climbing Roses, and, considering 
that they have been grown nearly a century. 
it speaks well for them that to-day firms yet 
list them. Madame Alfred Carriére. Reine 
Marie Henriette, known as the cherry-red 


form of Gloire de Dijon, William Allen 
Richardson (deep orange-yellow), Madame 
Berard (fawn yellow), with Zephirin 


Drouhin (rosy pink), known as the thornless 
Rose, are sorts that in these days of so many 
admittedly beautiful varieties are worth in- 
clusion in any garden. LEAHURST. 


ORCHIDS. 


Orchid notes. 


At this season the greenhouses should be 
thoroughly cleansed, the glass and woodwork 
washed down, the walls coated with hot lime- 
wash, and any moisture-holding material, 
such as coke, breeze, or gravel, ought to be 
renewed. Dirty pots should be scrubbed, and 
everything made ‘‘ spick and span’? for the 
winter. . When restaging the plants each one 
must be examined for insect pests, and if any 
are present the affected parts should be 
thoroughly cleansed with a weak solution of 
some reliable insecticide. With Cattleyas and 
similar genera it will be necessary to look 
underneath the sheath surrounding the 
pseudo-bulbs, for here scale and bug delight 
to congregate. Sickly plants may be placed 
in a batch by themselves, where they can 
receive extra attention, being watered in 
moderation, and watched for new. roots to 
appear, when fresh soil should be given, if 
needed, irrespective of season or rule. 
Special plants, such as rare albinos, choice 
species, and noteworthy hybrids of unusual 
merit, are raised slightly above their neigh- 
bours by setting them upon inverted flower- 
pots; then they are immediately under the 
eye of the grower, and are ‘not likely to get 
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overdone with water. New labels should be 
written where necessary, and in every collec- 
tion this important item ought to receive 
attention, particularly where seedlings are 
raised. In many establishments this is a 
leading feature, and such interesting work is 
recommended to all those who grow Orchids, 


_ and, in fact, any plants. 


At this period of the year a stock of 
Osmunda and’ Al fibre should be procured, 
and, as far as possible, prepared ready for 
use. Peat of good quality, and Oak and 
Beech leaves, ought also to be collected and 
stored in a dry shed. Sphagnum Moss can 
wait a few weeks except for a small quantity 
for immediate requirements. Pots and pans 
can be washed, and if the stock is low it 
should be replenished in readiness for the 
busy season. A quantity of potsherds for 
drainage may also be prepared. The blinds 
will need overhauling, and where new ones 
are needed, the order should be given with- 
out further delay. 

Watertnc.—All plants should be given 
tepid rain-water, especially during. the 
winter, when cold rains or a fall of snow 
quickly lower the temperature of the water 
in the tanks. Plants at rest should be 
afforded moisture in sufficient quantity to 
keep the roots healthy and the  pseudo-bulbs 
in a plump and rigid condition. Examples 
growing and rooting freely will need more 
generous treatment, but the giving of water 
must not be overdone. When looking over 
the plants for watering, and a doubt. exists 
as to whether a plant requires water or other- 
wise, just leave it till next time, and such 
treatment generally benefits the plant. 
Seedlings of Cypripediums, Odontoglossums, 
Odontiodas, and kindred subjects ought never 
to become really dry at the root. Seedlings 
of whatever genera are kept growing until 
they attain the flowering stage. 


P. 


Maxillaria. © 


Recently a reader submitted flowers of a 
Maxillaria for identification, which shows 
that some of the Maxillarias are still appre- 
ciated. The genus is a large one, but the 
majority are of botanical interest only. A 
few, however, have flowers sufficiently large 
and showy to be of decorative value, especially 
when the plants are grown as specimens. Ths 
finest of all is M. Sanderiana, a species in- 
troduced from the Andes of Ecuador in 1883. 
1t flowered for the first time in the collection 
of Baron Schroeder in May, 1885. The 
height of the plant is from a foot to 16 inches, 
the scapes semi-erect, and the large flowers 
often 6 inches across: The sepals and petals 
are white, thickly spotted with blood-red 
towards their base, the fleshy lip ivory-white, 
with deep red stains on the side lobes. 

Another fine species is M. grandiflora, 
which was sent from Peru about 1865. The 
flowers are large, the sepals and petals milk- 
white, while the lip is lemon-yellow, with the 
side lobes streaked with crimson. A _ well- 
known species is M. venusta, closely resem- 
bling M. grandiflora. It was first discovered 
in 1842 on the Cordillera of Venezuela, but 
was not mentioned till about ten years later, 
and it flowered for the first time in 1854. It 
is a beautiful winter-flowering plant, the 
blooms large, sepals and petals pure white, 
the lip fleshy, the upper surface buff-yellow, 
and the lower one cream-white spotted with 
red. 

Two other interesting and pretty species are 
M. sanguinea and M. tenuifolia, whose 


. pseudo-bulbs are borne at intervals on ascend- 


ing rhizomes, and for this reason they should 
be grown on blocks or pieces of tree fern. 
The growths are made secure to the fern with 
wire pegs, working in a little peat as the 
operation proceeds; the end of the fern is 
placed in a pot and made firm with potsherds. 


During the summer the blocks must be dipped» times the roots being kept just moist. ~ B. 


brown; the lip broad and fleshy, whitish, and 
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ing too dry; the syringe can also be employed 
when the weather is favourable. ; 
Most of the Maxillarias.may be grown in ~ 
ordinary flower-pots, but M. Sanderiana 
must be placed in a teak wood basket. A 
suitable rooting medium consists of peat, 
Osmunda fibre, and Sphagnum moss in equal 5 
parts. The plants should be grown in a tem- — 
perature of 50 to 55 degrees with a rise of 
10 degrees during the hottest part of the year. — 
When in active growth they will enjoy a 
copious supply of water, but when the pseudo- —_ 
bulbs are fully developed a less quantity will rt 
suffice to keep the plants healthy. They 
ought not to be dried off to any great.extent. 
During bright weather they should be shaded 4 
rather more than is usual for most Orchids. — | 


a 
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in water occasionally, to prevent them becom- { 
| 

: 

i 


This can be done by placing another thickness 

of canvas immediately over the plants; but 
often there is one corner of the house not so” 
exposed to the rays of the sun, and where | 
such exists it will be ideal for the Maxil- | 
larias. The atmosphere ought not to be over- — 

moist, and air can be admitted freely when- _ 
ever the weather is mild. Keep the plants — 
free of thrips by fumigating the structure at — 
intervals of two or three weeks. ae 
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Bulbophyllums. Seek 


The Bulbophyllums are not among the 
popular and showy Orchids if taken as a 
class, but there are a few that are worthy of 
attention, as B. barbigerum, often seen in 
collections to-day. It is a dwarf plant, and _ 
should be grown in a pan suspended from 
the roof of the warm house or Cattleya 
division. It is a native of Sierra Leone, — 
from whence it. was introduced in 1836. The a 
flowers are of a soft, dusky chocolate, the — 
extraordinary lip being set in motion by the _ 
slightest disturbance of the air. It blooms — 
during the spring and summer, and if allowed | 
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to do so will continue to flower for several 
weeks. - a 
B. Lobbii produces much larger flowers than — ; 


' 


the preceding, and for this reason it is more _ 
generally met with. The spreading flowers 
are each from 3 to 4 inches across, buff-yellow, 
the reflexed lip being yellow spotted w.th 
purple. The variety siamense is lemon-yellow 
veined and dotted with reddish-crimson. |The © 
type was introduced from Java by T. I.obb — 
in 1846, and the variety at a later period by — 
Mr. Day, of Tottenham. BB. Lobbii is a 
summer-flowering species, and should be ~ 
grown in a warm house. Teak wood baskets — 
or pans are the most suitable receptacles, 
and they should be filled to one-third of their — 
depth with drainage. The compost should — 
consist of Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum. 
moss, and it should be given when the young — 
growth is 2 or 3 inches high. When the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully matured a small 
quantity of water will suffice to keep the — 
plants healthy. A more or less decided rest — 
short of shrivelling the pseudo-bulbs will be 
beneficial. 1352 -e 
B. Ericssoni is a most remarkable plant, 
and always attracts attention whenever — 
shown. It flowered for the first time in calti- © 
vation in 1897 in the collection of the Hon. — 
W. Rothschild at Tring Park. It hails from — 
Madagascar, and requires warm-house treat. 
ment. The leaves. are each 6 to 12 inches — 
long, the pseudo-bulbs 3 or 4 inches high, and — 
the flowers are borne in umbel-like clusters, ae 
and radiate horizontally from the central — 
axis. The inflorescence is from 8 to 9 inches — 
across, and an individual flower has light — 
green sepals and petals marked with dark — 












mottled with reddish-purple. It is a Jarge- 
growing plant, and will need ample root room, 
especially as the pseudo-bulbs are produced ~ 
on a creeping rhizome. When in full growth 
afford copious supplies of water, at other — 
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TREES AND SHRUBS... 


Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis). 


This evergreen shrub, although cultivated 
in Britain for hundreds of years for its aro- 
matic, nutmeg-like fragrance, is not given the 
prominence it deserves in present-day gardens. 
In my opinion the Rosemary is a very in- 
teresting shrub throughout the year, and de- 
cidedly attractive in May and June, when 
its long slender growths are literally covered 
with downy violet and white flowers. Those 
who have grouped this shrub freely on sunny 


a 


sheltered positions reap an abundant harvest 
of beauty. 

The Rosemary is a native of Europe and 
Asia Minor, and the above is the only species 
of the genus. It makes a shapely bush, reach- 
ing in a mature state 6 feet or even 8 feet in 
height and the same in diameter. Therefore, 
when grouping, care should be taken not to 
plant too closely, in order that it may attain 
full development. Like its near ally, the 
Lavender, the Rosemary is a little tender, 
and should be planted on light, warm soil, 
sheltered from north and east. Given this, 
it will flower profusely, the long sprays 
being very useful for cutting and placing in 
vases.~ It should be grouped near the path- 
way, where the aromatic fragrance of its 
leaves becomes released by the movement of 
the branches brushed by the clothes of those 
passing by. When not in bloom the Rosemary 
is quite a pretty shrub, the downy young 
stems, fresh crisp leaves, green above and 
felted beneath, being distinct and welcome. 

There are some distinct and -interesting 
varieties, one of which (R. officinalis var. 
Robinsoniana), with very pale sea-green 
leaves, was recently brought to my notice in 
a Sussex nursery; also R. officinalis var. 
pyramidalis and R. officinalis Miss Jessop’s 
erect, both of which assume a slender columnar 
appearance reminding one of young plants of 
Irish Yew (Taxus baccata var. fastigiata), 
and worthy of a choice place in the garden. 
In addition to these a golden-leaved form 
exists, also a lovely prostrate form, R. officin- 
alis var. prostrata, from the Isle of Capri, 
which is so attractivé when scrambling over a 
Jarge boulder in the rock garden or hugging 


-. the face of low retaining walls, clothing them 


of summer each year. 


with fragrant leaves and flowers. This little 
plant, however, is scarcely as hardy as the 
type, for which reason a stock of cuttings 
should be inserted in sandy soil and placed 
in a closed frame for a few weeks at the end 
Although plants occa- 
sionally pass through the winter in the open 
air, the following season may see them de- 
stroyed. We cut armfuls of Rosemary in 
autumn, and occasionally take a few sprays 
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been recommended for trial under silvicul- 
tural conditions, especially for the production 
of pit-props, but it would be unwise for any- 
one to plant it extensively for the purpose 
before good trials on a limited scale have been 
made, for, though it gives good results in 
some places as an ornamental tree, it acts 
rather indifferently in others. Loamy soil, or 
soil containing peat, which is moderately 
moist, accompanied by moist climatic con- 
ditions, .suit it best, whilst it is easily 
increased by seeds. Many of the branchlets 
are deciduous, and large numbers are shed 
each spring. There are several varieties, the 
most distinct being elegans, which differs 
widely from the type, its leaves resembling 











Symphoricarpus mollis. 


and throw upon the log fires, withthe result 
that the air is pervaded by its aromatic 
odour. E. M. 


Eucalyptus Globulus. 


In the beautiful gardens of Hinton 
Vicarage, near Christchurch, the vicar, the 
Rev. C. O. 8. Hatton, has a very fine speci- 
men of the above-named plant. Mr. Hatton 
raised it from seed sown not quite fourteen 
years ago, and the tree is now about 50 feet 
high, well proportioned, and indeed a beau- 
tiful specimen. There are many very rare 
and interesting trees, shrubs, and plants in 
these gardens. Mr..Hatton recently gave a 
most instructive lecture, illustrated, on 
“Ornamental Garden Trees,’’ before the 
members of the Highcliffe Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation. G. G. B. 


The Japanese Cedar (Cryptomeria 
Japonica). 

The Japanese Cedar is one of the most im- 
portant timber trees of Japan, as it is also 
one of the most distinct conifers. Growing 
over 150 feet high in Japan, it forms a hand- 
some columnar trunk often 6 feet or 7 feet 
in diameter at the base, clothed with shaggy 
bark which peels away in long strips. The 
leafage reminds one of the leaves of some of 
the small-leaved Australian Araucarias, 
whilst the cones bear a resemblance to those 
of Sequoia, and are very similar in size to 
those of S. sempervirens. It grows well in 
some parts of the British Isles, but is 
generally a less satisfactory tree than the 
Western North American conifers. It has 


those of seedling plants, being longer and 
softer than those of the type. Moreover, it 
does not form such a distinct tree as C. 
japonica, but develops more often as a 
pyramidal bush dotted with branches to the 
ground. As the trunk is never very stout 
and the branch system heavy, it usually 
requires support of some description.. The 
leaves have a peculiar habit of turning 
purplish in the late autumn, regaining the 
green colour in spring. D. 





Symphoricarpus mollis. 


The genus Symphoricarpus is familiar to 
everyone by the Snowberry, a particularly 
hardy and free-growing shrub that is often 
used as cover in thin woods, and iis practically 
naturalised in many parts of the country. 
Its chief merit is that it is able to endure 
shade and that it produces large white 
berries, which are very conspicuous after the 
fall of the leaves. The common Snowberry 
is peculiar by reason of its erect branches, 
whereas the branches of S. mollis are semi- 
pendent, or in some instances almost 
prostrate. The leaves are broadly oval or 
rounded and 4 to 1 inch long, the flowers 
pink and in small clusters in May or early 
June. After the flowers are over the berries 
quickly reach their maximum diameter of 
4 to £ inch, and as they-are arranged in 
dense clusters from the points of the shoots, 
they are wonderfully attractive. It is very 
effective planted on rockwork where its 
branches can overhang large stones, while it 
may also be given a place in the front of a 


shrubbery. D. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


Beginners. 





The Flower Garden. 


Erections. 


It is, fortunately, by no means difficult or 
costly to redeem quite an ordinary and 
commonplace garden and make it artistic 
and attractive.- The vastly improved appear- 
ance which can be effected by the most modest 
attempt to break up flatness will be readily 
admitted by those who have made it, and 
there are no quicker, cheaper, or more effective 
means of doing it than by erecting, and 
clothing with creepers, some light structures. 
The matter is worth attention, and I am 
broaching it now because there is ample time 
to consider it and to give effect to our de- 
cisions before the growing season commences. 

For some reason or reasons, due, no doubt, 
to our national temperament, we do not foster 
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Fig. 1.— Entrance hexagonal pergola. 


or encourage the ornate ideas of the French 
and Italians as applied to their gardens. We 
are just the reverse, prone to a severe and 
puritanical harshness, if I might use so 
strong a word. ‘Their tastes go toward 
statuary, and perhaps voluptuousness, tastes 
so unlike the English that I doubt if any of 
our landscape gardeners would sanction its 
use in any but the largest gardens. I have 
no use for it myself, though I have no ob- 
jection to an exquisite and modest piece of 
statuary like ‘‘ Highland Mary,’’ in the palm 
house at Sefton Park, Liverpool. But 
statuary is expensive or else it is nasty, and, 
indeed, ft is beyond the ‘‘ ideas” of the 
ordinary garden. What I am going to ad- 
vocate here is the erection of rustic wood- 
work in various forms, in the way of arches, 
screens, pergolas, and arbours suitable to the 
size and special features of the garden. The 


well-considered use of these, or some of them, — 


virtually increases the size of the garden, not 
in superficial area, but in mass and variety 
of detail pleasing to the eye and to other 
senses. I have in mind a very tiny town 
garden, which since the autumn has been 


completely changed, and I am looking for- ° 


ward to the summer with a keen interest as 
to what it will look like. It certainly looks 
larger. The improvements have been made 


by the use of fir poles, with which a pergola, 
less than 50 ft. long, has been built over a 
path—a light and airy looking structure. In 
one portion it lends itself to widening into 





Fig. 2.—A simply designed arch. 


a circle, and a hexagonal structure (Fig. 1) 
has been erected there as part of the per- 
gola. The hexagon will eventually become a 
rosary. ’ 

You can see for yourselves how severely 
simple is the design, and the almost entire 
absence of decorations, for however elaborate 
decorations may be they are not seen when 
once the structure is covered with growing 
plants. It can easily be built by anyone with 
the least aptitude for such work. Six stout 
uprights, six connecting and six converging 
poles are all that are needed for the main 
structure, and much lighter wood suffices to 











Fig 3.—A substantial screen. 
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give just enough decorative work to take away 
the nakedness. It is simplicity itself, yet who 
can question its elegance and chasteness? 
Let me repeat. Complexity of design and 
lots of ornamentation are just so much labour 


HENS 
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and money thrown away, for by and by only a 
the general shape will be visible, all detail 


being hidden beneath the climber. 


Figure 2—an arch—reveals the same severe 


simplicity, and for the same reasons. Here 
let me*say that arches are in themselves the 
least expensive and the most desirable of 
garden furnishings. An arch can span any 


path, be it wide or narrow, adding a feature 


of beauty without occupying space. It can 
stand alone or form one of a series; it can 
stand isolated, or as part of a scheme, on 


some portion of the lawn if so desired, where — 


it would not appear incongruous amid the 
surroundings. Arches, especially rose arches, 
can be made a strong feature of the garden, 
and in their season be simply ravishing ; for 
how better can our lovely Rambler Roses be 
displayed? They dissipate or 


and this is valuable service, surely. An arch 
such as that-tlustrated need not cost more 
than about 5s. if the building is done without 
paid labour. Usually the pleasure of its 
erection is jealously reserved, and not given 
out to a disinterested party. . It is a pleasure 
worth the having. An arch should not be 
heavy looking; only those which have a large 
span ought to be substantial in proportion 
to the width of span, as the weight of Roses, 
plus the wind, may be very great. 


Figure 3 is a substantial but not over- 


elaborate screen. It is heavier in build than 


_an arch, this being necessary for strength, 
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Fig. 4.— Arbour in an angle. 


seeing it is all face. The ornamental panel-— . 


ling takes off the appearance of nakedness, 
which in a structure of this character would 
otherwise be too marked. 
if copied, is simple of construction, being 
all plain, straight work. Because of its great 
exposure to the wind it must be built with 
stout wood, the two principals and the cross- 
piece being poles of not less than 4 inches 
diameter. As a dividing line between two 


parts.of the garden, say the flower and vege- 
table, a screen like this is exactly in place ~ 


and far better than most of the dividing lines 
we meet with in many gardens. 
and Clematis covering it, it can be-a delight- 
ful and attractive object. 


_In plenty of gardens, especially those sur- . a 


rounded by walls, there are unsightly angles 


and corners which we scarcely know how to- 


beautify. Generally we pile up rockwork, 
with but little regard to the aspect and situa- 
tion, and the results are not always satis- 
factory. Figure 4 suggests a delightful way 
out of the difficulty. 
bugbear, this corner, occupied by such an 
arbour, and covered with Japanese Honey- 
suckle and Jessamine and a few other things 
can be turned into the Mecca of the garden 


summer. Look at it. 
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wall, which runs back to the angle, its erec- 
tion is almost as simple as building with 
wooden bricks, and the cost of the wood but 
the veriest trifle. I suggest it is worth copy- 
ing. 
The thing to be avoided with one and all 
of these erections is the suspicion of heavi- 
ness. Secure strength by every legitimate 
means; do not build so that the first gust of 
wind will destroy, but, with an eye to prop=r- 
tion, build so that your own eye shail be 
pleased. I have had, as a professional gar- 
dener, to build many arches. It has very 
seldom fallen to my lot to take one down with- 
out replacing by a new one. EF. J. F: 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Potatoes. 


It is not spring; neither is it the time for 
planting potatoes, but it is time to begin to 
turn our attention thitherward. That being 
so, I want to offer a few observations which 
may be of service, as they are not to be classed 
as theories but ‘as so much practical ex- 

perience. In the growing of crops that man 
is never successful who does not take timely 
thought and make due preparation in ad- 
vance. He who waits till the middle of 
March and then bethinks himself that it is 


time to plant potatoes, goes to the stores to - 


buy a stone or two, and then straightway goes 
and plants them in unprepared ground is not 
likely to prove a runner-up in the ‘‘ heavy 
crop’ competition. But the man who has 
made up his mind to raise a crop well worth 
the growing is already, though it be but 
January, thinking ahead and preparing. He 
knows right well that the seed and the soil 
want immediate attention. He selects his 


seed tubers from those he has stored, or, fail- 


ing that, he procures them early from the 
merchant. If he selects seeds from his own 
stores he chooses the early ones as nearly as 
possible like the tuber shown in Fig. A. 
This is _a tuber of Sharpe’s Express, of 


a good average size and weighing 3 oz. Planted 


whole, a properly prepared seed Potato of 
this size should give a maximum yield under 
favourable conditions. What do I mean by 
“properly prepared’’? I mean this: The 
‘tubers are selected now and stood on end, 
packed closely together, in a box (Fig. B), 
and stood in a frost-proof, light, and well- 
ventilated place to ‘‘ shoot,’’ as in Fig. A. 
‘The top of the tuber is that part which was 
farthest from the root when growing, and 
where there is a cluster 6f eyes, only one or 
two of which are allowed to grow, Plenty 
of light will prevent the shoots drawing up 
weak and soit, and plenty of air will prevent 


| them ‘growing too early. Sc much for the 





== Fig. A.—A sprouted Potato tuber. 


seed Potatoes. The next step is to prepare 
‘the soil. Ii it needs manure then dress it 
now, dig it deeply and as roughly as possible, 
exposing every additional inch of surface. 
“Roughing up ”’ is what most people call it, 


ae 
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and this is expressive of what to do. Each 
time a piece of land is dug, or turned over, 
it becomes richer and more fertile, besides 
acquiring a finer tilth, and if there is one 
condition of the soil better suited to the 





Fig. B.—Box for sprouting Potato tubers. 


Potato than another it is that of being open, 
disintegrated, and friable. You can get your 
very best Potatoes out of such a soil if it is 
ordinarily treated as to manure. 

By deeply breaking up the soil now the dig- 
ging at planting time need not be deep. You 
will find it break up with the spade or the 
fork fine enough for an onion bed. Men who 
have spent a great part of their lives in 
raising crops know what these conditions are 
worth, but to obtain them the present is the 
time to set about the work. FJ> EF 


Fruit. 


Pruning—continued. 


Having learned how to make a good cut on 
a branch, or shoot, not more than one year 
old, let us now proceed a step further and try 


_to prune a branch (of the same tree or kind 


- the cut. 


of tree) at the end of its second year of life. 
This is a frequent occurrence when we com- 
mence to thin and form a young tree, or to 
thin the shoots upon a large tree. 

This two-year-old branch does not present 
such an easy problem as the one-year-old 
shoot did, so far as concerns the making of 
The shoot is older, thicker, and 
harder. Many young trees—bush or pyramid 
—which have been planted three or four years 
have at least one or two misplaced or over- 
crowding branches of this character. 

Be it remembered that the greater the 
energy required to make the cut the greater 
ne possible injury in case of an accident or 
slip. 

We will now look at Fig. 1, which repre- 
sents a part of a main branch of a young 
tree, which branch is growing in the direction 
indicated by the dotted lines, and is two 
years old. It is desirable that the branch be 


‘removed, because it is commencing to spoil 


- the tree by slightly overcrowding it; and we 


| 


wish its removal to be so complete and perfect 
that the wound will be healed perfectly in 
two years or thereabouts, an experienced eye 
only being able to detect the scar, no snag, 
no decay, no hole or hollow being visible. 
Having a knife with a keen edge, we take 
our position rather close to the branch, and 
with our feet apart and firmly planted. Then, 
with the arm and shoulder in parallel lines 
with the line of direction we wish the blade 
to follow, and with our unoccupied hand hold- 
ing the principal branch below the knife at 
EK, we place the edge of the knife to the lower 
side of the branch at A, and then, keeping 
our eye fixed on the top side of the branch 
at B, we give a quick and forceful pull 


directly upwards to the point B and past it, 


the knife coming through cleanly and clearly, 
and leaving an almost perfectly smooth 
wound, possibly so good as to not require 
trimming. 

The wound will in time be covered with a 
layer of cambium, to form the new layer of 
wood. The wound is shown healed by the 
outer ring of cambium, H, of the first year, 
and by the inner layer of cambium, Ff’. 

Sometimes we are confronted by a branch 
several years older than the preceding, and 
in a position impracticable for saw or secca- 
teurs or standard pruners, yet within reach 
of the knife. This occurs usually in a tree 
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which has been neglected during several 
years. 

Inasmuch as the branch can be cut out by 
the knife only, a simple method presents 
itself. That which cannot be nicely and com- 
pletely removed in one or two right-angled 
movements of the knife may be accomplished 
by a series of long, slicing cuts, and finally 
trimmed to a satisfactorily smooth surface at 
the point of origin. To make this cut com- 
fortably and successfully no attempt should 
be made to take thick slices. The first three 
or four slices should be the longest, the re- 
mainder becoming gradually shorter. Take the 
first slice outwards from G, Fig. 2. During 
the whole time these slicing cuts are being 
made the branch should be gradually pulled 
towards the ground, and when the knife be- 
comes difficult to manipulate on account of 
the binding effect of the slices upon the 
blade then the moment has arrived to with- 
draw the blade and to push the branch up- 
ward; then with the sharpened knife make 
the cut H I, and the branch will be severed. 
It remains now to trim and smooth the pro- 
jecting wood back to the line J G, paint the 
wound, and in three years—given a healthy 
tree—the wound, not more than _ three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, will be 
healed by annual layers of cambium. 

Wounds which are so large that they cannot 
be healed within several years should be 
painted with any ordinary paint, tar, Stock- 
holm tar, creosote, until they are entirely 
covered with new tissue. Wounds which are 
so large that the tree cannot reasonably be 
expected to heal them should not be made, 
if it can possibly be avoided, upon a fruit 
tree. 

When a saw has to be used for the removal 
of a large branch the under-cut should first 
be made to a depth in the branch upwards 
in a direct line with the correct position of 
the cut to be made downwards from the top 





Fig. 1.—Cutting a growth from a young tree. 
Fig. 2. Cutting a growth frem an old tree. 


side of the branch in a direct line with the 
under-cut. ~ By these means the dreadful tear- 
ing of pieces of bark and wooed out of the 
stems of fruit trees may easily be avoided. 


J. U 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Sowing of Peas. 


To obtain Peas for planting-out the latter 
end of March or early in April it is necessary 
to sow seed now, either in pots, boxes of a 
suitable length and width, or on turves 
cut 3 inches thick, 1 foot wide, and from 
2 feet to 3 feet in length. In the last-named 
case three drills 2 inches deep, if scooped 
out lengthwise, will accommodate the seed 
and allow of it being well covered with a 
mixture of light, rich material. Employ a 
more holding compost for pots and _ boxes. 
Drain the first-mentioned with crocks covered 
with a few pieces of turfy loam, and in the 
latter instance with the rougher particles of 
leaf-mould and flaky pieces of loam. Boxes 
need not be more than 6 inches wide, 3 inches 
deep, and 2 feet to 3 feet in length. They 
then hold a single row or drill of plants and 
can be taken out when the time comes without 
further disturbance. That growth may be 
sturdy, germination should be carried out in 
as natural a manner as possible. To this 
end place the pots, etc., after affording water, 
in a pit or house, where, if necessity arises, 
frost can be excluded. If a few dishes of 
early Peas are required and a house for 
growing them in is at liberty, fill a sufficient 
number of 9-inch pots with a mixture of three 
parts loam and the remainder of equal parts 
leaf-mould and Mushroom dung. Dwarf 
and semi-dwarf varieties are best suited for 
this purpose. Germinate the seed in a very 
moderate degree af warmth and ventilate 
freely on every favourable occasion. 


Broad Beans. 


If autumn sowing was omitted and an early 
supply is required, sow seed in pots and raise 
under the same conditions as for Peas. 


Autumn-sown Peas. 

Get these moulded and staked directly the 
plants are of a height to admit of it being 
done, and work in plenty of twiggy branches 
at the base to afford protection from cold 
winds. 


Hardy fruits. 


As the pruning and training of trees are 
brought to a completion, the spraying of the 
same with caustic alkali solution or other 
approved preparation should follow. See 
that the latter contains properties of a fungi+ 
cidal nature if brown rot, scab, and other 
troubles of a fungoid character were present 
during the past season, as caustic solution 
alone is of no avail for these. Use Gishurst 
Compound for trees infested with American 
blight, and brush it well into the wounds 
and crevices. 


General. 


Overhaul the material used for the pro- 
tection of Apricot, Peach, and other fruit- 
trees when in bloom, and effect repairs, or if 
new blinds are required purchase the material 
and get them made. Though expensive, 
‘““Frigi Domo ”’ is the best and most durable 
material for this purpose. See that coping 
boards, poles, and other incidentals are all 
in good order and ready for use. Also go 
through the stock of netting to ascertain if 
replenishment is needed, so that delay may 
be avoided when the nets are required for 
use later on. On wet days cut shreds for 
future use and burn the mortar off the points 
of wall nails by putting them in an old sauce- 
pan on a fire. When red hot, turn them out 
on a floor. If moved about briskly the mortar 
will fall off. A little linseed oil sprinkled 
over them when fairly cool will give them an 
almost new appearance. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Pruning of bush fruits 

should be carried out as opportunity. offers. 
Thin out Gooseberries, cutting the branches 
not required back to one eye at the base. 
These will each produce a strong shoot for 
next year, the object being to maintain from 
year to year a succession of strong, healthy 
growths that will bear good fruit. Thin out 
Black Currants, leaving only well-ripened 
growths. When these are strong growing 
they require adequate pruning. “Red Cur- 
rants that have reached their limit, simply 
require the shoots spurring in to the base. 
Where birds are troublesome a sharp look- 
out will have to be kept or wholesale de- 
struction of buds will result. A dusting of 
lime and soot when the branches are damp in 
the morning will deter them. After the 
prunings have been cleared up lightly fork in 
a mulching of manure. 


Seed-sowing. 

Seeds of certain plants for planting out in 
the late spring are now being sown. These 
include Antirrhinums, Begonias, Verbena 
venosa, Delphiniums for autumn flowering, 
Hollyhocks, Salvia splendens var. Zurich, 
Cannas, and other sub-tropical plants. Atl 
these seeds need a stove temperature to cause 
them to germinate quickly, and the seedlings 
should be pricked out as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

The earliest batch of young plants raised 
from cuttings inserted in October and eariy 
November, and as soon as rooted potted into 
small pots, will now be shifted into 34-inch 
pots, using a compost consisting principally 
of good fibrous loam, adding a little leaf- 
mould, crushed mortar rubble, and _ silver 
sand. When potted they are placed close to 


the roof glass in a house where a temperate ° 


of from 50 degrees to 55 degrees is main- 
tained. 


Apricots. 


The Apricot being one of the first hardy 
fruit trees to flower, the necessary pruning 
and training, if not already done, should be 
attended to at once, as the buds are already 
swelling. Very little pruning will be re- 
quired provided the trees were properly 
attended to in the matter of disbudding and 
stopping during the summer. At the same 
time, neither spurs nor young wood should be 
crowded, as this tends to a general weakening 
of the tree and prevents the fruiting wood 
getting the necessary amount of light and air 
so essential to fertility. The finest fruits are 
obtained from the previous season’s wood, so 
that in training, space should be left for lay- 
ing in sufficient young wood during the 
summer to furnish the tree the following 
season. A properly trained tree should have 
all its fruiting wood on the upper side of the 
main branches. The 


Herbaceous borders. 


Where not done during the autumn any 
rearranging required may now be carried out 
when the weather permits, but on no 
account should planting be done in wet 
weather. If necessary dig or trench the 
borders, working in a quantity of leaf-soil 
or plenty of good manure if the soil is im- 
poverished, remembering that most herba- 
ceous plants are gross feeders. When _ re- 
planting, divide the old clumps, selecting the 
strong outside pieces for planting. Plant 
everything in moderate-sized groups, with 
due regard to colour, leaving spaces for hardy 
and half-hardy annuals. F. W. 


Fruit trees in the open. | 


‘January 21, 1922. 


Scotland. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings. 


; & 
The bulk of Chrysanthemum cuttings, for 
all purposes, should now be going in. When — 
specimen plants, or those intended for the ~ 
production of big blooms, are wanted the cut- 2) 
tings must be put in singly in small pots, 
but when the plants are required principally Y 
for decoration in greenhouse or for cutting I 4 
have found that cuttings rooted in a propa- 
gating case with a little bottom heat make t 
highly satisfactory plants. The cuttings, s 
however, must be potted off immediately after — 
roots are emitted, and, naturally, they must — 
be allowed slightly warmed soil at the time 3 
of transference and given a cosy temperature 
until growth is plainly visible. Thereafter — 
the treatment must be as cool as possible. 


“ 
¢ 
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Now that the greater part of the pruning 
and training has been finished, it may be 
possible to spare a little time to the washing ~ 
and cleansing of such things as Morello — 
Cherries, Peaches, and Plums upon walls. — 
Petroleum in some form makes a good and — 
effective wash; so, too, does the old but — 
valuable Gishurst Compound, while in the — 
absence of anything else a good washing with 5 
strong soapy water—using either soft soap or — 
Sunlight soap—may be recommended. Ihave — 
used a preparation called ‘‘ Clensel’’ with 2 
good results, but it comes rather expensive 
where there are many trees to deal with. At i 


Nteent 4 -tkes 
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this season, too, the requirements of stone- 
fruit trees in respect of lime should be con- 
sidered. This is a point which is, at times, 
liable to be overlooked, but which should by — 
no means be neglected. Old mortar, such as 
that which may be procured at the demoli- 
tion of old buildings, is perhaps the best, 
but lime in some form is indispensable to the ; 
well-being of all stone fruits. . 


Cold frames. - ie 
The pots and boxes of plants and cuttings 

which have been wintering in cold frames 

will now require more than Fear it vill 


’ : 
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attention. With the turn of the year it will 
not be long until growth is resumed, and 
everything in and about cold frames should be 
put into readiness. Remove without delay 
any plants which may have succumbed to 
the effects of frost or of damp,.- pull out any 
obtrusive weeds, and pull off decayed or rot- 
ting leaves. On all possible occasions air the — 
frames freely—on good days remove the 
sashes entirely for a time in the middle of the a 
day. Attend specially to Violets, which are 
very liable to be affected adversely by damp. 

a 


Root and Potato stores. 


. These may, with much advantage, he 

scrutinised as often as occasion offers. At 
this season of the year signs of growth are — 
not infrequently observed among Carrots and _ 
Beets. Such roots should be laid apart and- 
used without delay. Similarly, Onions may 
begin to show signs of movement, and such — 
bulbs, too, should be sent to the kitchen — 
before they turn soft. Potatoes are not keep- — 
ing too well in a cool shed this year, and it _ 
1s proposed shortly to open a pit (clamp) in — 
order to see whether the tubers stored in this _ 


fashion are~more satisfactory. - a 


Plant houses. | ; 7 i 

Dispensé as far as possible with fire heat, © 
not only that the display of Cinerarias, Cycla- — 
mens, Primulas, and Hyacinths may be pro- 
longed, but also in order that insect pests — 
may be kept under. It is surprising how 
active these enemies of the plantsman become 
after the New Year, especially where pipe — 
heat is at times permitted to become rather — 
strong. W. McG. ~ 
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FERTILISERS AND MANURES. 





Fertilisers for the garden. 


The season is at hand for preparing the soil 
for the reception of seeds, tubers, and plants, 
and many will now be casting about to find 
ways and means of surmounting the difficulty 
generally experienced in providing a supply 
of fertilising material with which to enrich 
the soil beforehand and render it in fit condi- 
tion to meet the demands that will be made 
upon it. In the past, stable, farm-yard, and 
pig manure have, generally speaking, fur- 
nished all that was required in regard to 
gardens and allotments, but the introduction 
of mechanical traction has been the means 
of so limiting the supply of these materials 
that recourse to the use of other kinds of fer- 
tilisers has become a dire necessity. Much, 
of course, can be done in the way of maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil for a season or 
two when an abundance of manure has ‘been 
employed in the past by the use of leaf mould, 


_ charred garden refuse, and, last, but not 
least, dressing of the soil with lime. 


The 
last named will in such circumstances render 


the soil sufficiently fertile for one season 


without any further addition. The only 
alternative when neither animal manures 
nor the other materials mentioned are ob- 
tainable, therefore, is to resort to artificial 
or chemical manures. These, when judi- 
ciously applied, answer admirably; the only 
thing detracting from their value being that 
they do not impart humus to the soil. With 
the exception of lime, all of the previously 
mentioned materials possess the faculty, as 
they decay, of providing a store of humus. 
This absorbs moisture, which in a season of 
drought acts beneficially in supplying the 
needs of the roots of whatever the crop may 
consist. A long-continued use of artificial 
fertilisers would, therefore, be likely to de- 
prive the soil of this moisture-holding 
material, or humus. To avoid such a con- 
tingeney it is found to be good practice either 
to well manure the soil every two or three 
years and use artificials in the intervals, or 
to manure a portion of the garden or allot- 
ment, as the case may be, each year, and to 
use artificials for the unmanured parts. By 
these means the supply of humus is main- 


tained in addition to the soil being rendered 


capable of fulfilling what may be required 
of it. ‘ 

Of artificial fertilisers for garden purposes 
there are many. Some are specially pre- 
pared for the raising of certain kinds of vege- 
tables and for fruits. Some, again, are so 
compounded or made up that they may be 
applied generally for vegetable cultivation, 
and others for fruit growing. The disadvan- 
tage of these compounded manures is that 
they do not answer for all kinds of soil alike. 
To obviate this difficulty it is always best 
when an artificial manure is required in any 


quantity to furnish particulars of the nature 


of the soil and state whether it is needed for 
fruit or vegetable growing, when the makers 
will supply a fertiliser suited to the case. 


This will, on request, be varied each season, 


so that, although it will contain what is 
necéssary for the needs of the crops for which 


it will be employed, a change of plant food 


will be afforded. When but small quantities 
of these artificial fertilisers are required, 
basic slag and bone meal may be used for 
digging in during the winter months. Kainit, 


superphosphate of lime, or sulphate of potash 


may be applied early in spring, and to ae- 


- celerate growth after the crops are well above 
ground or making progress use either nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia, the former 


for heavy, and the latter for soils of a light 
description. Fish guano and Peruvian guano 
are both excellent stimulants for Asparagus 


and Sea Kale. With the exception of fish 
guano, all of the foregoing manures may be 
employed for enriching the soil of flower 
borders, but unless facilities for mixing exist, 
and how as well as the quantities and time 
for applying are properly understood, it is 
always safest to purchase a ready compounded 
or proprietary manure suited for fruit, vege- 
table, or flower growing, and apply it accord- 
ing to the vendor’s directions. 


Artificial fertilisers. 


Their properties and practical use. 
By G. A. Cowie, M.A., B.Sc., A.C. 


The decreasing supplies of farmyard or 
stable manure are rendering the gardener and 
allotment holder more and more dependent on 
the use of artificial fertilisers. Farmyard 
manure, as a, provider of organic matter or 
humus, which contributes so much towards 
the ‘‘ heart ’’ or physical condition of the 
soil, is not easily replaced, but as an instru- 
ment for the supply of the fertilising in- 
gredients to the soil, an entirely adequate 
substitute is found in artificial fertilisers. 
Artificials, however, can only produce their 
maximum beneficial effect in the presence of 
sufficient organic matter in the soil. This is 
explained by the fact that organic matter has 
a marked effect in retaining moisture in light 
soils, as well as lightening or opening up and 
aerating heavy soils, so that the presence of 
organic matter in the soil tends to prevent 
any adverse physical factor of the soil from 
limiting crop-production. Organic matter 
has also an important influence on the bac- 
terial life in the soil, on which fertility is 
largely dependent. 

In the absence of farmyard manure organic 
matter can be added to the soil in the next 
best way by growing green crops like mustard, 
rye, or vetches, and digging them in in early 
spring. This is known as catch cropping, 
and the crops in question best adapted for the 
purpose are those which grow rapidly and 
can be sown in early autumn after the vege- 
table produce for the season has been removed 
from the ground. : 

Another necessary condition for the com- 
plete effectiveness of artificial fertiliser 
dressings is a supply of available lime in the 
soil. The reserves of lime in the soil tend to 
become depleted by various agencies, the most 
important being the rainfall. Rain-water, 
containing carbonic acid in solution, has a 
dissolving action on the carbonate of lime in 
the soil, and will wash it out of an average 
soil at the rate of about 5 ewt. per acre per 
annum, which is equivalent to 3 ecwt. of 
burnt lime or quicklime. This loss is in- 
creased by the use of manures like sulphate 
of ammonia. 

There are several definite indications of 
lack of lime in the soil. Perhaps the most 
reliable is the occurrence of club root, or 
‘finger and toe,’’ amongst crops of the 
Brassica family. The prevalence of certain 
weeds, like sorrel, spurry, or corn marigold, is 
also indicative of lime deficiency. The addi- 
tion of lime where required has a_ good 
chemical effect on the soil. It destroys sour- 
ness, which is definitely inimical to the 
growth of certain crops. Peas and beans and 
members of this family are particularly sensi- 
tive to sour conditions, as well as turnips and 
root crops generally. Potatoes are compara- 
tively tolerant of a certain amount of sour- 
ness. Sourness is also unfavourable to bene- 
ficial types -of bacteria and other lower 
organisms in the soil which play a vitally im- 
portant part in converting organic matter, 
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as well as ammonia and other compounds, into 
utilisable plant food for the crop. 

The addition of lime to clay soils has also 
the effect of granulating the clay particles 
and making the land materially more friable 
and easy to work, as well as a more favourable 
medium for root development. Lime may be 
apphed either as burnt lime (i.e., ground or 
lump) or as unburnt lime (i.e., carbonate of 
lime, either as limestone or chalk). A suitable 
dressing of burnt lime would be 10 to 15 Ib. 
and of carbonate of lime 20 to 28 lb. per 


square rod (304 square yards), and the dress- 


ings should be spread over the land in winter 
and then raked or hoed in. It is more desir- 
able to treat light soils with carbonate of 
lime. 

With a supply of lime in the soil artificial 
fertilisers, carefully balanced, can be de- 
pended upon to give satisfactory results. A 
complete mixture embodies the three necessary 
fertilising constituents, nitrogen, phosphates 
and potash, The function of nitrogen is to 
promote the vegetative growth, i.e., leaf and 
stem, or to build up the general framework 
of the plant. A deficiency of nitrogen means 
stunted growth, while an excess leads to soft 
rank growth, liable to disease, Phosphates 
on the other hand, stimulate root develop- 
ment, promote root and seed formation, and 
help the ripening process. Phosphates are 
thus important for the early and later stages 
of growth. Potash is largely concerned with 
sugar and starch production in crops. A de- 
ficiency of. potash means the restriction of 
sugar and starch production; which is re- 
flected both in the weight of roots, tubers, or 
fruit, as well as in the flavour, quality, and 
keeping properties of the produce. Potash 
also constitutes an important safeguard 
against fungus diseases. 

What should be emphasised is the import- 
ance of using a properly balanced mixture 
of the three ingredients. There is an un. 
fortunate tendency to make the manuring too 
one-sided—that is, one in which one or per- 
haps two elements preponderate, while the 
third is largely neglected. It is the co- 
operative action of the three elements which 
produces the healthiest crops and heaviest 
yields. The varying of the proportions of the 
three elements to suit different crops and soils 
is admittedly the scientific ideal, but in prac- 
tice it does not lead for a long time to results 
commensurate with the trouble. For the 
grower who wishes to achieve immediately as 
good results as possible there is much to be 
said for the adoption of a good general-pur- 
pose mixture. Such a mixture if adopted 
for potatoes would also give satisfactory re- 
sults on other crops when used in quantities 
to suit the apparent needs of the crop and 
soil. The following mixture is one which can 
be taken as a type of dressing which is de- 
signed to give consistently good results in 
practice : — 

To make 1 ewt. (for example)—21 Ib. sul- 
phate of ammonia, analysing 4 per cent. 
nitrogen, 5 per cent. ammonia: 56 lb. super- 
phosphate (30 per cent.), analysing 15 per 
cent. soluble phosphates ; 14 Ib. bone flour (60 
per cent.), analysing 8 per cent. insoluble 
phosphate ; 21 Ib. sulphate of potash, ana- 
lysing 9 per cefit. pure potash. 

The above mixture should be used at the 
rate of 4 to 5 Ib. per square rod (304 square 
yards), or 2 to 3 oz. per square yard, before 
planting preferably, but also as a top dressing 
and then hoed in. 

Where necessary, as in the case of the 
Brassica family, the above mixture could be 
supplemented later by a nitrate top dressing 
at the rate of 1 lb. per square rod or so. 





Lime in the garden. 


Many gardens are manured until they are 
what I,may term manure-sick. In such soils 
as these lime is-undoubtedly deficient, and a 
single dressing would,be of marked benefit. 
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There may be plenty of matter present in the 
soil, but yet it is totally unsuited for the wants 
of the crops which may be growing upon 
it from the want of its being made soluble, 
and so rendered available for plant food. 
Gardens which are continually being manured 
from the clearings-up of the pleasure grounds 
are generally sadly deficient of lime, and 
although such material is often recommended 
for the opening up of soils, yet I have little 
faith in it, especially when used to excess. 
Such material forces a deal of leaf growth, 
which is totally devoid of stamina. To such 
soils as these lime would be of marked benefit. 
It would also have the same effect on peaty or 
boggy soils. On such soils as these the Pea 
crop is never very good unless freely limed, 
as this is essentially a lime-loving plant. 

The importance of first applying the lime 
in a hot state cannot be over-estimated, for it 
is impossible for exhausted lime to have the 
same effect upon the soil, although to a certain 
extent it would add to the free working of 
the soil and also slightly enter into the com- 
position of the plant. The quantity to apply 
will vary according to the condition of the 
land; from 50 bushels to 100 bushels per acre 
might be applied with advantage, the latter 
quantity where an excess of humus is known 
to be present, or even on sour and unwork- 
able land. The quantity may appear exces- 
sive, but it must be remembered that, when 
forked into the top 10 inches or 1 foot of soil, 
the percentage is very small. 


When to lime. 


The manner of applying the lime and also 
the season of the year are the next considera- 
tions.. It is best applied by either spreading 
it over the surface and as soon as slaked fork- 
ing it in, or distributing it ‘in_ small 
heaps, and as soon as slaked spreading it 
over the surface and forking it in. The lime 
must be slaked either by the atmosphere or 
falling rain, as no attempt must be made to 
slake it by pouring water over the heaps. 
The best season to apply the lime is more 
often a matter of convenience than for the 
more immediate benefit of the following crop. 
As a rule, the lime is either applied in the 
autumn or early spring, as soon as the surface 
is dry after having been dug. It is well 
known that lime and manure should not be 
applied at the same time, especially if it 
should be decided to lime during the autumn, 
or much of the fertilising properties of the 
manure would be practically wasted. This 
being the case, the manuring should follow 
on just before cropping, the crops getting the 
benefit of the application of both the lime and 
manure by this course of action. On over- 
manured soils manuring may well be dis- 
pensed with for a season. Stated times for 
liming cannot very well be fixed, these being 
better gauged by the condition of the soil. 
Naturally, over-liming would have a very ex- 
hausting effect upon the soil, and the crops 
would probably be in a worse condition than 
previous to its application. New gardens 
being formed from fresh-turned-up Grass 
would be much improved by the application 
of lime, for, as a rule, some time generally 
elapses before the soil is brought into a decom- 
posed or friable condition, and any agent 
that will assist in this course cannot be too 
strongly recommended. It is not only vege- 
tables that are benefited by the application 
of lime, but fruit of every description is much 
improved, more especially Vines and all stone 
fruits. Lime is within the reach of all 
owners of gardens, and many pounds are often 
spent annually in the purchase of artificial 
manures when one tithe of the amount in 
lime would in many instances have produced 
more favourable results. 


—— The presence of lime in the soil is a 
matter of the greatest moment to the gardener, 
because without it he cannot manure to the 
best advantage, and his crops cannot obtain 
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all even of the existing plant food in the soil. 
The gardener must keep up the supply of 
lime if he is to maintain the fertility of 
his soil. If he doés not, it is of no use for 
him to apply manures or expect good crops. 
A trifling quantity of lime is needed as a 
direct plant food, but this is a small matter 
compared with the other work which lime 
does, and which we will proceed to examine 
in detail. 


Effect of lime. 


In the~ first place, 
mechanical effect on soils. It improves the 
texture of both heavy and light soils, making 
the former lighter and the latter heavier. At 
first sight this seems paradoxical, but the 
explanation is simple. In both cases the 
effect of the lime is to coagulate the soil 
particles. With the light soil it can plainly 
be seen that this must result in a binding 
together of the particles, making the whole 
more solid. But what about the heavy soil? 
Here the effect is in reality exactly the same. 
S heavy soil, such as a clay, consists of very 
fine particles closely packed together; that 
is why it is a heavy soil. The lime coagulates 
these fine particles into a smaller number of 
larger ones which do not adhere so closely, 
and so the soil is made more porous and work- 
able. Thus both light and heavy soils are 
improved in texture by the application of 
lime. Next we come to the chemical effects 
of lime, which are of considerably greater 
importance. It has already been explained 
that plant foods must be in a soluble form 
before they become available to the plants— 
before they can be absorbed and taken tp 
through the roots. To enable them to get into 
this desirable form the presence of a basic 
substance like lime is necessary. Hardly any 
chemical manures yield their full value with- 
out it (only basic slag, basic superphosphate, 
and nitrate of soda are independent), and 
organic manures need it to help in their 
decay. Many a highly cultivated, black, old 
garden soil contains a rich store of plant 
foods, only waiting to be released by the ap- 
plication of lime, which would do more good 
than a heavy dressing of manure. If the soil 
is kept constantly supplied with lime, not 
only are reserves of plant food gradually un- 
locked, but any manures that are applied 
quickly become available, and the formation 
of insolublé compounds is prevented. 

Closely connected with the chemical effects 
of lime is its effect on the soil germs cr 
bacteria, which are responsible for many of 
the beneficial changes which materials 
undergo in the soil. These bacteria cannot 
do their work in a sour or acid soil, but must 
have a neutral or slightly alkaline condition 
if they are to grow and multiply. The more 
highly a soil is manured the more often does 
it require lime, but, generally speaking, it 
is enough if lime is applied every three or 
four years. In the garden the vegetable 
quarters require it most, but it is also useful 
amongst the fruit-trees and on the lawns. It 


_ is a general sweetener of sour soil, and dis- 


courages such growths as Rushes, Moss, and 
Sorrel. It also makes the soil distasteful to 
insects, though it may not directly kill many, 
and it is a preventive of the finger-and-toe 
and club-root diseases which attack Turnips 
and Cabbages. There is a simple test for the 
presence of lime, which is sometimes useful 
when dealing with fresh land. A sample of 
the soil is placed in a tumbler, and weak 
hydrochloric acid poured on. If the mixture 
effervesces freely it may be considered that 
there is sufficient lime, but if there is only 
feeble effervescence, or none at all, the soil 
requires more lime. 


Applying the lime. 
There are several forms in which lime may 
‘be given. The handiest for most gardeners 


is, probably, ordinary quicklime obtained ~ 


lime has a purely - 


_ and care should be taken to keep it from the 


~ only to vacant plots, as it contains poisonous — 


ol fact, it comes almost to the same thing, as — 


from the builder’s yard in the familiar lumps, _ 
This is often simply spread on the surf 

in lumps and allowed to slake there, This 
is a somewhat rough-and-ready plan, but ma 
be considered effective. A more even dressing 
may, however, be given by slaking the lime 
in heaps with a little water first, and then 
spreading with shovels or sowing with the 
hands when cool. . As good a way as any is 
t» make small heaps about the land, water 
them through a coarse rose, and cover with 
sacks or with a layer of soil. Then, when 
slaked, the heaps may be broken down and 
spread as evenly as possible over the surface. 
The slaked lime is unpleasant stuff to handle, 















































eyes and face. Most people are content to 
give a fair sprinkling, or to make the surface — 
look quite white, but those who like to be 
more exact may give from 3 oz. to 8 oz. per 
square yard, or from 10 ecwt. to a ton per 
acre. The modern practice is to give small 
dressings fairly often rather than heavy ones 
seldom. The application is best made in 
February on arable land, but in autumn on ai 
grass land. Pier fate a 
GROUND LIME, which has come much into ~~ 
favour of recent years, is simply quicklime _ 
ground into a fine powder. It is the most 
effective of all forms, because it reaches the 
soil actually as quicklime, and as it lies on 
the surface slakes down into an exceedingly 
finely-divided state, in which it can become 
most closely incorporated with the soil. 
Small dressings are the rule with this lime— — 
10 cwt. per acre, or from 4 oz. to 5 oz. per 
square yard. irtae pe 
GAS-LIME is an evil-smelling waste product — 
from the gasworks, and should, as a rule, be 
avoided by the gardener. It is sometimes — 
useful as an insecticide, but must be applied — 
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compounds which render the soil unsuitable — 
for the growth of plants for at least three — 
months after the application. . A common ~ 
dressing is from 1 ton to 2 tons per acre, or — 
from 8 oz. to 1 lb. per square yard, applied 
in the autumn, when it is left exposed on — 
the surface to get rid of its poisonous pro- — 
perties before it is dug in and the land ~ 
prepared for a crop in the spring. % 

If ground chalk can be obtained cheaply, — 
a3 it can sometimes near chalk pits, this may ~ 
be applied instead of lime. It is found to be 
almost, if not quite, as effective. Asa matter — 


lime becomes chalk as soon as it is slaked— — 
that is, directly it touches the moist surface 
of the soil. The only advantage of lime is — 
that it reaches the soil in a more finely- 
divided state, and is more effective as an — 
insecticide. It is usual to give heavier dress- — 
ings than of lime—say, from 2 to 5 tons per ~ 
acre, or from 1 lb. to 3 lb. per square yard. 
The application may be made at any time — 

during the winter. Pea 
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Nitrate of soda, 
One of the results of the Great War in this _ 


country has been to produce an awakened in- _ 
terest in both agriculture and horticulture. — 
A remarkable increase has taken place in the — 
number of allotments everywhere, and both 
market and amateur- gardeners are en- — 
deavouring to increase the produce of their — 
gardens. This interest is increased by the — 
excessive high price for garden produce, and 
all cultivators are anxious to produce maxi- — 
mum crops. For this reason artificial — 
manures are much more widely used, and ~~ 
among them ; a 

NITRATE or sopa, which has been in use in 
England for about eighty years, being im- — 
ported from Chile, where vast deposits were — 
discovered in the: early part of the nine- — 
teenth century. Millions of tons are shipped _ 
annually to all parts of the world, and nitrate 
of soda is acknowledged to be the foremost — 
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nitrogenous fertiliser. _ An average sample 
eontains about 15.5 per cent. of nitrogen, and, 
being easily soluble in water, it becomes 
available for plant use immediately it is 
applied. As an aid to the rapid production 
of spring vegetables and to help the crop 
through an insect attack nitrate of soda has 
no rival. It is, of course, understood that 
all plants require a complete food, consisting 
of nitrogen, phosphate, and potash, and an 
excess of any two of these ingredients does not 
compensate for the absence of the third. 
Nevertheless, if one constituent 1s more im- 
portant than another it is nitrogen, \which 
is the driving power of the plant, and has a 
particular influence on the development of 
leaf and stem, a most essential preliminary 
to the successful growth of any plant, for so 
much nourishment is obtained by the plant 
through its leaves. A few moments, there- 
fore, may profitably be spent in considering 
the application of nitrate of soda. One 
hundredweight of nitrate of soda contains as 
much nitrogen as one and a half tons of 
ordinary stable manure, and should conse- 

quently be used with great care and discretion. 
Many amateurs have applied nitrate of soda 
too heavily, in their anxiety for a large crop, 
and, having destroyed the plant, unfor- 
tunately the nitrate of soda, instead of the 
user, has been blamed. 

As previously stated, nitrate of soda is 
readily soluble in water and very quick in its 
action, and is best applied to growing crops. 
The quantity of nitrate of soda that may be 
applied with advantage to different plants 
varies with the needs of the particular plant 
and with the conditions of the soil and 
weather. No definite rules, therefore, can be 
laid down, but the practical gardener will 
certainly find careful trials and observation 
amply repaid. From four to five ounces scat- 

tered evenly over eight square yards of 
ground is a fair application, and in order to 
facilitate even distribution it may be mixed 


with twice the quantity of fine dry mould. 
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As a general rule, nitrate of soda is best 
applied when the young plant has exhausted 
the supply of food from the seed, and the 
dressing may be renewed once or twice at in- 
tervals of a few weeks during the period of 
active growth. 


_ In gardening operations nitrate of soda can 


be conveniently applied in solution. A 
heaped teaspoonful of nitrate of soda weighs 


__ about half an ounce, and this quantity dis- 


solved in two gallons of water will give a 
good strength for watering the roots of rhe 
plant. The soda, besides the actual nitrate, 
has a distinct value, as it tends to render 


- potash compounds in the soil more available 


for the nourishment of the plant. The soda 
also to a certain degree neutralises un- 
desirable soil acids. When nitrate of soda is 


_- applied in a solid form it should be broken 


~ 


~ 





or crushed up. It does not require to be dug 
into the soil, as it is readily dissolved, and 
easily penetrates to the feeding rootlets, where 
it is soon absorbed. With regard to mixing, 
it is not advisable to mix nitrate of soda with 
ordinary superphosphate unless it is required 
for use within a day or so; but with basic 
slag, bone meal, or guano it may be mixed 
and safely kept for any length of time. 

Applications of nitrate of soda improve the 
‘quality of the produce. Cabbages, etc., grown 
with its aid are earlier, more tender and 
crisp, and require less time for cooking. The 
rapid growth induced by the nitrate of soda 
causes the formation of less fibrous and more 
soft cellular tissue. : 

It is frequently stated that nitrate of soda 
impoverishes the soil, but this is a fallacy. 
On the contrary, it is the plant that ex- 
hausts the soil owing to its increased growth. 
The gardener desires a heavy crop, and, 
naturally, if he obtains it he must return 
more “fertilisers to the soil to restore those 


__ which he has removed in the crop. A. H. C. 
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The value of liming soil, trees, 
and plants. 


Without entering into chemistry or bac- 
teriology, one of the most neglected problems 


to-day in garden, orchard, and greenhouse is_ 


the use of lime. Writing from much ex- 
perience on the subject of the value of using 
lime it should be clearly instilled into the 
mind that science with practice has taught 
us ‘‘ That the form in which lime is used is 
everything that matters.’”’ There is to-day, 
thanks to practice and science combined, a 
form of lime specially prepared for orchards 
or fruit plantations, for gardens, greenhouse 
work, lawns, etc. Lime used in the right 
form and in the right way is more economical 
and efficient than the more or less rough-and- 
ready method adopted in using ordinary lime, 
which is usually very wasteful, with poor 
results. Lime should~always be used in a 
very fine, dry state; the finer and purer the 
better, in small quantities but often, instead 
of in bulky quantities at long intervals. I 
wonder how many gardens would be enriched 
by an occasional dressing at frequent in- 
tervals of lime in the right form? 

There are different forms of limestone in 
various parts of the country, and many lime- 
stones are very poor, besides in some cases 
being more injurious than beneficial to plant 
life. The chalk limes, for instance, are 
amongst the poorest in the country, and the 
magnesian limestones are not suitable from a 
horticultural point of view. The finest lime- 
stone in the country for horticultural and 
agricultural purposes is proved to be the 
Buxton limestone. From this a specially 
prepared lime flour known as Limbux is now 
manufactured in the form of a pure hydrated 
lime, and without doubt is the finest form 
of lime in existence. At first sight of cost 
it might appear expensive owing to the poor, 
often unsuitable cheap limes that have been 
on the market for so many years, and which 
are more adapted for building purposes than 
for horticulture. I wonder how much money 
has been wasted on liming in this country 
with hardly, if any, really satisfactory 
results? The base of soil fertility is lime. 
Soil becomes acid or sour from the want of it, 
thereby checking the growth of plant life, 
which becomes weak and thus exposes plants 
to attacks from all kinds of diseases and 
insect pests, both in and out of the soil. 
Plants or trees without health or stamina 
have not the power to resist diseases 
and insect pests in.the same way as healthy, 
robust plants have, and which are only pro- 
duced from soil containing the necessary 


’ proportion of lime. 


Many soils are rich, yet acid or sour owing 
to a continual process of added or natural 
manuring without lime. Such soils contain 
any quantity of reserve plant foods in an inert 
form. It is far better in such cases to give 
the soil one, or better two, seasons’ rest from 
manuring, applying the right form of 
lime at intervals in its place. Besides 
releasing the reserve plant. foods, etc., lime 
is always assisting nitrifying bacteria, thus 
providing “or placing a valuable source of 
supply at the disposal of the plants. Lime 
also changes many poisonous compounds 
which are present in the soil, and renders 
them practically harmless to plant life. Less 
artificial or other manuring and far more 
attention given to regular liming in the right 
form would produce far better results with 
a considerable reduction in plant diseases, etc. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value 
of lime to heavy soils) Everything depends, 
of course, on the even methods of sowing 
(spreading) or incorporating with the surface 
soil. Three to five ounces of the best form of 
horticultural lime are sufficient to the square 
yard. Applied to stiff clay or heavy soils it 
aids the quick passage of water and makes 
the surface of such soils more pliable and 
porous and less liable to cake or crust upon 
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drying. Most heavy soils are wonderfully 
rich in the necessary plant foods, and lime 
releases this valuable reserve gteatly to the 
benefit of plant life, and by the proper use 
of lime much heavier crops are obtained. 

Limbux is a form of lime specially pre- 
pared for dusting trees and plants against 
harmful pests. This refers to fruit-trees, 
perennials, alpines, and practically every 
kind of vegetable. | Why be troubled with 
diseases and pests when science has helped to 
produce a natural element in the form of pre- 
pared lime which can be used in the soil by 
dusting on the trees and plants at any period 
of the year? There would be far less cry of 
Potato blight and other plant diseases, cater- 
pillars and other such pests, both in and out 
of the soil, if more attention were paid to the 
use of lime, which would certainly increase 
production to a very marked degree. 

J. LE, 


Manures and their application. 


The application of manure suitable for the 
various spring crops in the kitchen garden 
will now be engaging attention, and various 
will be the materials brought into requisition. 
Manure, as a rule, is applied at the time 
of digging, and this, no doubt, has been per- 
formed ere this in many gardens. I very 
much doubt if the too early application of 
manure before cropping, as obviously neces- 
sary when early digging is done, is beneficial 
to the crops. With light or sandy soils I am 
certain too early manuring is a mistake, as 
before the crops have come to maturity the 
principal virtues of the manure will have 
been exhausted, and at a time when most 
wanted. Market gardeners in the neighbour- 
hood of London very rarely apply the manure 
long before cropping. I am well aware that 
in many gardens where labour is somewhat 
scarce the digging and manuring have to be 
performed as opportunity offers, and gener- 
ally the earlier the better, as if this were not 
done the work probably would be much in 
arrears at the busy season of the year. This 
is the only excuse that I can see for early 
manuring. ‘The too early wheeling out of 
manure is another mistake—at least, where it 
is spread over the ground in small heaps. 
With the advent of frosty weather advantage 
is generally taken of the opportunity offered 
of getting the manure on to the ground. Cer- 
tainly there can be no mistake in this, but 
there is in placing the manure in small 
heaps, especially early in the season, when 
the frost is likely to be prolonged. In this 
way the virtues of the manure are wasted by 
being evaporated into the atmosphere. The 
best system is to wheel into one or more heaps, 
according to the size of the plot to be manured. 

FARMYARD MANURE is a commodity which 
all gardeners cannot procure, but where such 
can be obtained in fair quantity there can 
be no doubt of its being the best for kitchen 
garden crops. Cow and horse manure in 
about equal parts comes next. Stable manure 
is the usual material at command, and very 
often not a great quantity of this, especially 
where the principal part of the droppings 
has to be used for the formation of Mush- 
room-beds, and the bulk of the remainder of 
the litter for hot-beds. The manure must not 
be allowed to remain in bulk very long from 
fear of becoming over-heated, as when such is 
the case the greater part of the virtue is lost. 
The heap must be turned as frequently as 
occasion requires. Where there is con- 
venience, a tank or catchpit should be pro- 
vided, so as to secure all the drainings, which 
should be thrown back again over the heap. 
Old hot-beds composed of stable-litter and 
leaves generally have to be used up in the 
kitchen garden, where manure is scarce, but 
these are not very rich, and, excepting for 
Potatoes, such material is more useful for the 
flower borders. Leaves, which probably have 
been collected together in large quantities and 
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become overheated, are often used, but, unless 
for very heavy soils, I have not much faith 
in them. 

DECAYING KITCHEN GARDEN REFUSE and 
rubbish from lawns and_ pleasure-grounds, 
etc., are also often used, but their manurial 
value is very small, especially where used on 
light land. Where such material has to 
be used, all the rougher portions should be 
burnt and reduced to ashes, and the remainder 
have a good dressing of fresh lime. Gardens 
manured with such material would be much 
benefited by applications of lime or a dressing 
of steamed bone meal, or, what would be 
better, superphosphate of lime. On light or 
peaty soils the above additions would be of 
marked value, especially for such crops as 
Peas or Beans. Bas 

Soor is a capital fertiliser for the majority 
of kitchen garden crops, but private gar- 
deners, as a rule, do not give it the attention 
its merits deserve, market gardeners and 
farmers being more fully alive to its value. 
Nitrate of soda will also assist some crops 
wonderfully, but must not be applied to roots 
of either Peas or Beans, or a superabundance 
of top growth would be the result. Toa bed 
of spring Cabbage which 1s backward in 
growth or in a stunted condition the improve- 
ment is very marked, the plants forming 
hearts more quickly and taking on a dark, 
healthy colour. The best Peruvian guano 
mav also be used for the same purpose. Salt 
in moderation and on some soils is also good 
for Seakale, Asparagus, and Celery. A. 








Firms dealing in fertilisers and 
manures. 


With’s Chemical Manure. 

These celebrated manures are compounded 
to fertilise, prevent disease, and drive out 1n- 
sects all in one, and have been growing 1n 
use for 45 years. r 


Bull’s Plant Food Co. SX 
Treblefold garden food is distinctive because 
it feeds the soil, providing it bounti- 
fully with that indispensable organic nutri- 
ment so essential to the vigorous production 
o! plant life, rendering the poorest rich and 
abundantly prolific, hence its magic power 1n 
the soil, trebling the yield of all vegetables 


and fruit. 


Spent Hops as manure. 

These, ‘as prepared by Messrs. Wakeley 
Bros., are without doubt a most valuable fer- 
tiliser for both vegetables and flowering plants, 
while as a top-dressing mixed with loam they 
are valuable for fruit trees in pots. There are 
a sweetness and porosity in this manure that 
encourage root action in a wonderful degree. 
We have used it for potting Begonias, 
Balsams, and other soft-wooded..plants with 
the best results. 


W. Thomson and Sons, Ltd. 

This firm’s manures haye been on the mar- 
ket for over forty years and hold a very high 
place in the estimation of gardeners. The 
firm manufactures two classes of manure—for 
vines, plants, and vegetables, and a special 
top-dressing manure ; both are the direct re- 
sult of practi¢al experience In horticulture. 
They are moderate in price-and of specially 
good quality to promote vigour and healthy 
growth. 


The Humber Fishing and Fish Manure 
Co., Ltd. 


This company has_ recently 
attractive booklet of garden hints, which 
gives full information as to the value of 
“ Belipse’’ fish manure. It will be for- 
warded to any reader who is interested on 
application to Dept. C, Hull. ‘‘ Eclipse ” 


issued an 
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is a well-proved fertiliser for both flowers and 
crops, and is extensively used by professional 
growers. The manufacturers supply it in 
7, 14, 28, 56, and 112 lb. bags. 


Carbo-Limo. 


This is highest grade ‘‘ carbonate ’’ of lime, 
extremely finely pulverised, and may be 
applied to the soil at any time of the year 
without having any injurious effect on grow- 
ing crops. Moreover, Carbo-Limo is so fine 
that it is easily assimilated by the soil and 
commences its beneficent action as soon as it 
is applied. Too much Carbo-Limo cannot be 
used,.as it does not deteriorate, but remains 
in the soil until required by the plants. One 
hundred per cent. efficiency is obtained from 
manures and fertilisers when Carbo-Limo is” 
used in conjunction with them, and fertilisers 
may be mixed with Carbo-Limo without losing 
any of their valuable properties. | Another 
advantage is that, being of such a fineness, 
Carbo-Limo may be distributed very evenly 
over large or small areas.. This can be had 
from the Ship Canal Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Ellesmere Port. 


Edward Cook and Co., Ltd. 


Cook’s (soluble) fertiliser is sweet and clean 
in use and easily applied. As a top-dressing 
for either vegetables or flowers it should be- 
lightly forked into the surface soil at the 
rate of 2 oz. to the square yard. As a liquid 
manure mix at the rate of 1 oz. to a gallon 
of water (rainwater preferred). For potting 
purposes thoroughly mix 4 lb. with a bushel 
of soil. This manure contains ammonia, 
phosphates, and potash in a highly concen- 
trated and available form. Guaranteed 
analysis :—Nitrogen, 4.37 ; equal to ammonia, 
5.30; soluble phosphates, 16.75; potash, 1.0. 
It contains all the ingredients necessary to 
ensure the complete fertility of the soil, viz., 
nitrogen, soluble phosphates, and potash, and 
can be used with perfect safety on all crops. 


Messrs. Clay and Son. 


One at least of the many industries that 
centre round Stratford has a name and repute 
familiar to the gardener, namely, the manu- 
facture of Clay’s artificial manure, now so 
largely used in private gardens and exten- 
sively used in the production of fruits, plants, 
flowers, and vegetables for the market. The 
works devoted to the manufacture of this 
manure cover a considerable space. We can 
well recollect when this manure was first put 
on the market, and since that time it has 
steadily grown in favour, and at the present 
time there are but few gardens in which it is 
not used. If used as directed there is no risk 
to the plants to which it is applied, fulfilling 
as it certainly does all the conditions of a 
plant food, aiding the unfolding of the flower 
and increasing the size of the fruit. 


Bartram’s, County Bridge Steam Bone 
Mills and Chemical Manure Co., Ltd. 


This organic manure is fine and dry, conse- 
quently will keep in condition for an un- 
limited period. It is composed of animal 
hides and bones, with the addition of a small 
percentage of sulphate of ammonia and 
sulphate of potash. The object of adding 
suiphate of ammonia is to provide a stimu- 
lant to early growth, as the nitrogen-in the 
organic portion is rather slow-acting. Some 
splendid results have been obtained from the 
use of this dressing during experimental 
stages. This is the first season it has been 
on the market. Analysis :—Nitrogen, 5.1 per 
cent., equal to ammonia 6.23 per cent. ; 
phosphates, 22 per cent. ; potash, 4 per cent. 


_ Hy. Richardson and ah 


The past year has naturally been a difficult 
one for their horticultural department on 


January 21, 1922. . 


account of the general tendency amongst all 


consumers to cut down expenses, even at the 
cost of their crops and gardens. In spite of 
this, however, Messrs. Richardson’s Lawn 
Fertiliser increased its sales in England and 
Ireland to an average, though not a record; 
pre-war level. A feature of the past autumn 
has been the importance which progressive — 
golf clubs and private lawn owners are in- 
creasingly attaching to judicious lawn treat- — 
ment in the autumn as well as in the spring, © 
Prices of special horticultural preparations for 

lawns, general garden use, fruit trees, Roses, — 
and Potatoes, and of the separate fertilisers 

(sulphate of ammonia, bone meal, potash, 
and phosphatic fertilisers) are all very con- 

siderably lower than last year, the drop vary- 

ing from about 15 per cent. to about 40 per 
cent. Some of the items are now practically 
at pre-war level. ripe ees 


The Plantogen Guano Co. 


. This company has been established at Isle- 
worth, Middlesex. It specialises in complete 
manures that contain the requisite proportion 
of nitrates, phosphates, and potash, and other 
essential ingredients, without which fruits, 
flowers, or vegetables cannot grow to perfec- 


tion. The scientific knowledge and practical — ; 7 


cultural experience of over forty years have 
been brought to bear on Plantogen manures, 
and every brand is tested in the market 
gardens attached to the works. This in itself — 
is one of the best guarantees that gardeners 


ean have as to the value of the fertilisers 
In addition to Plantogen guano, — 


sent out. 
the company also makes ‘‘ Verminite’’ and 
‘“ Klubroota,”” both of which have proved to 
be highly effective. 
praised by market gardeners for killing wire- 
worms and other soil pests, while Klubroota, 


as the name indicates, is the last word in an q 
effectual killer and preventive of the deadly 


club-root disease in Cabbage crops. eal 


G. H. Mackereth, Ltd. f 


No one who has carefully considered the 
relative merits of farm-yard and chemical 
manures will for a moment dispute the fact 


that under most circumstances ‘“‘ farm-yard’”? — 


manure is best and cannot readily be dis- 
pensed with in the cultivation of almost all 
plant life; but at the same time ‘‘ chemical — 


manure ’’ has attributes in which the other | 4 


is wanting and is equally indispensable, if © 
the best results are to be obtained, which, in 


our opinion, is the case only when the two are 


‘ 


used in conjunction. |Mackereth’s ‘‘ Sweet 
Pea Manure ”’ imparts sturdiness and vigour 
to the haulm and foliage, increased size and 
higher colour to the blooms, greater length 
and stoutness to the flower stems. A liberal use 
of this fertiliser prolongs the flowering season, 
and saves the grower the trouble of removing 
seed-pods, which rarely develop when this food 
is regularly supplied. No second sowing of — 
Sweet Peas is necessary in order to obtain _ 


late exhibition blooms; the plants continue 
to bloom till gales or frosts destroy them. It  — 


wards off disease. 


Mr. Henry Kenyon. . aaa 
The .preparation is a high-class fertiliser 
for garden and greenhouse use, and, as will ~ 
be seen by the analysis (nitrogen 10 to 11 per — 
cent., insoluble phosphate 9 to 10 per cent., 
soluble phosphate 21 to 22 per,cent., potash — 
23 to 24 per cent.), is a very highly concen- 
trated and practically all-soluble manure, 
and is therefore used very sparingly. a 
It is the outcome of fifteen years’ practical — 
experience and experiment. A quarter ounce 
of the above fertiliser per square yard at 
planting time, with a small sprinkling at 


each hoeing, has proved sufficient to grow 


good roots of large Potatoes. Bi 

Its high purity and solubility make it a 
valuable horticultural manure, quite simple — 
and easy to use, producing fine plants and 


Verminite has been. 


> 





| 


At 


quality. 





The result will be that all the insects that 


‘ 


‘ 


customer. 


_ plex substance or mixture of 
_ present in the richest of soils. 
_ colour, and hence renders the soil darker. 


- making the soil prolific. 


and potash available for the plant. 
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blooms in Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, and 
the like, and excellent crops in Tomatoes, ete. 


Hunter and Gow. : 
_“ Hungowcide’”’ is an, effective fertiliser 
which is easily applied. Scatter with the 
hand 1 Ib. of ‘“‘ Hungowcide ”’ to.each 9 or 10 
square yards and thoroughly dig in. 

For potting soil mix well 1} lb. ‘‘ Hungow- 
cide ’’ to every load of soil. Allow the soil to 
remain unused for about ten days after 
mixing with ‘‘ Hungowcide.’’ But, of course, 
hardy out-door plants may be planted the day 
after. a 
_ For plants in pots, trees, bushes, etc., it 


_ will be found beneficial to occasionally make a 


small hole in the soil, into which pour a 
little ‘‘ Hungoweide ”’ and close up again. 
White fly destroyed.—A user of ‘‘ Hun- 
gowcide ’’ writes: ‘“‘If ‘ Hungowcide’ is 
used early in the season as soon as the fly is 
seen it will quite destroy them.’’ Method.— 
Well damp the paths and beds of the houses 
and sprinkle ‘‘ Hungowcide ’’ all over at the 
rate of 10 lb. to a 140 ft. house. Afterwards 
_fumigate with ‘‘ Nicoticide’’ or ‘‘ Auto 
Shreds ’’ to bring the white fly down quickly. 


fall to the ground will be killed. Repeat if 


necessary this operation the following day. 


; Derby Fertilisers, Ltd. 


The company manufactures agricultural 
and horticultural fertilisers, of which 
““Multicrop ”’ is perhaps the most widely 
known. The present activity of the firm lies 
in the manufacture of the now well-known 
“ Crescent Brand ”’ basic slag. Basic slag is 
the most popular fertiliser on the market at 
the present time, and is in great demand 
owing to the wonderful results acquired from 
its use and for its cheapness. The firm are 
to be congratulated in having an excellent 
source of supply of high and low grade raw 


material. Raw basic slag comes direct to the 
firm’s sidings in truck loads. Here it is 
analysed) and graded into its different 


_ qualities and ultimately ground to a very fine 


expensive and up-to-date 


powder — by 


machinery. The powder is so fine that 80 to 


85 per cent. of it will pass through a sieve of 


~ 10,000 holes to the square inch. This powder 
is then automatically bagged and weighed in 


1§ cwt. or 2 cwt. bags as réquired by the 
The firm also supply other high- 
class manures in small or large quantities for 


_ any crop, and will submit samples and prices 


to farmers, allotment-holders, gardeners, etc., 
upon receiving their inquiries. 


The Merce e Co- Ltd: 


Rito has been on the market now a few 
years and has attained great popularity on 
gardens-and allotments. It is a humus pro- 
duct and feeds the soil bacteria, of which 


_ there are millions in every spadeful of soil. 


Rito can be used either in place of farmyard 


- Manure or in conjunction with it, or with 


artificials. It is specially valuable for pro- 
ducing heavy crops of Tomatoes of the best 
Rito promotes early growth and 
gives that beautiful sheen so much desired by 
all growers. Rito is a humus, organic or 
natural soil food, a stimulant and energising 
medium for soil bacteria. Humus is a com- 
substances 
It is black in 


Rito contains humus in the right form for 
It is essentially an 
energising medium for soil bacteria. Phos- 
phates and potash are present in all soils, 


__ but in the ordinary way they are not readily 


available. Rito, by energising the soil bac- 
teria, is calculated to make the phosphates 
It also 
stimulates the nitrogen-fixing bacteria into 
action, so that the consequent development is 


out of all proportion to its analysis. 


rf 


" years’ 


— ~ 
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The Chemical Union, Ltd. 


Canary guano, manufactured by the 
Chemical Union, Ltd., Ipswich, an allied 
firm of Joseph Fison and Co., Ltd., is pre- 
pared on a scientific basis, the result of many 
practical experience and chemical 
research. It not only contains all the food 
required by the plants in the way of nitrogen, 
potash, phosphates, etc., but it contains the 
different plant foods in such a form as to 
render them gradually available throughout 
the entire growth of the plant. This means 
that not only is growth helped at the start, 
but the food requirements become gradually 
available all through the season. Canary 
guano is not merely a stimulant lasting for 
a short time, but is a real plant food. It may 
be used alone, and as it is largely organic in 
composition, is a very safe fertiliser to use. 
The best results are, however, shown when it 
is added to a soil that already contains some 
humus, as the natural and chemical manures 
work in harmony. It is not necessary to 
apply large quantities at one time. A good 
manure often gets a bad name because it is 
wrongly applied. As a rule, the beginner 
cannot realise that a small quantity of Canary 
guano goes a very long way, and he gives 
much more than is required. It is unreason- 
able to expect a plant to assimilate heavy 
doses of a rich fertiliser like Canary guano 
all at once. ‘‘ Little and often’ is a good 
maxim, 


British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, 
Ltd. : 

Sulphate of ammonia, as a source of 
nitrogen, is ‘by far the cheapest and ~best 
fertiliser on the market to-day. It is pro- 
duced throughout the United Kingdom as a 
by-product in the destructive distillation of 
coal in gasworks and coke ovens; and in shale 
oil, iron, and chemical works. It contains 
245 to 25$ per cent. of ammonia (equivalent 


to 20/21 per cent. nitrogen), and varies in 


celour from white to brown, according to the 
process by which it is made—although this 
variation in colour does not depreciate its 
fertilising value. Although easily soluble in 
water, it can be applied to the soil without 
danger of its being washed out, except in the 
case of very light soils. It undergoes nitri- 


fication in the soil, and thus provides the: 
_ plant with a continuous 


supply of food 
throughout the period of growth. It is suit- 
able for mixing with all other artificial 
fertilisers except basic slag and lime. As a 
tonic, sulphate of ammonia has no equal, and 
if applied in two dressings—one a month or 
so before the blossom appears—it assists 
materially in the ‘‘ setting’ of the fruit; 
and the other after ‘‘ setting,’ to stimulate 
the development of the fruit. Sulphate of 
ammonia is by far the most satisfactory art‘ fi- 
cial fertiliser for fruit-trees when they require 
more vigour, or are in danger of exhaustion, 
and may be applied in March in two applica- 
tions of 1 cwt. per acre each. 


A. W. Maskell and Co. 


Hop manure can be highly recommended 
as a good substitute for stable manure, and 
can be used for any crops. It is also highly 
beneficial as a top-dressing during the heat. 
of summer; it acts as a mulch and retains 
ail the moisture so necessary to plant life, 
and prevents the roots of tender plants from 
being scorched by the sun, at the same time 
giving the requisite stimulant to produce 
perfect bloom. It is specially suitable for 
Roses, Sweet Peas, Carnations, and all other 
flowering plants affected by excessive heat. 
For use in frame or greenhouse it requires to 
be well mixed with the soil. Maskell’s hop 
manure is the most reliable substitute for 
stable manure; it is much cleaner to use, and 
a splendid preventive of slugs and all 
garden pests, the ingredients being spent hops 
from breweries, mixed with the screenings of 


> 
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our fertilisers. It is ready for immediate 
use, and the results are most satisfactory with 
flowers, vegetables, fruit or Rose trees, 
and also mixed with the soil in frames or 
greenhouses. Analysis :—-Percentage of phos- 
phate soluble in water, none; phosphate 
soluble in 2 per cent. citric acid solution, .66; 
phosphate insoluble in 2 per cent. citric acid 
solution, .59; total phosphate, 1.25; nitrogen, 
.70; equal to ammonia, .85; potash, 1.23. 


Humophos. 

It is no longer possible to obtain, even at a 
price, the large quantities of stable manure 
which were at one time given free by the 
large omnibus companies, etc., to anyone who 
would carry them away. 

However, the soil has great need of such 
organic manures. The large tracts of peat, 
which consist of decomposing vegetable re- 
mains, would appear to provide such neces- 
sary food material in the best possible form. 
Unfortunately, the peat as it is dug is acid 
in nature, owing to the conditions under 
which the plants which constitute it have been 
decomposed, and it is therefore in its raw 
state toxic to plant growth. In order to 
remedy this the material is subjected to the 
vigorous action of certain soil bacteria, which 
neutralise its toxicity and convert a propor- 
tion of the acid substances into soluble food 
materials (humates). This-product is now 
inoculated with nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 
During their growth in the prepared peat 
these bacteria also manufacture and liberate 
auximones, substances of the nature of tonics, 
which enable the plant to utilise the food sub- 
stances supplied to it. 

In the course of manufacture, phosphates, 
potassium, and calcium salts are also incor- 
porated with the product. In addition, the 
physical effect of this material on the soil is 
important. It will lighten a heavy soil and 
render it more porous, while its organic 
nature will have a binding effect on a loose 
soil and enable it to retain moisture. 


Edward Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd. 

The works of Edward Webb and Sons 
(Stourbridge), Ltd. (manure manufacturers 
as well as seedsmen), which are situated at 
Saltney, Chester, were established by Messrs. 
Proctor and Ryland in 1812, and taken over 
by Messrs. Webb and Sons about 35 years 
ago. They cover an area of six acres, and 
are thoroughly up to date and fitted through- 
out with the most modern and improved type 
of machinery. The output capacity of 
Messrs. Webb’s works is, roughly, about 800 
tons a week, and all kinds of fertilisers for 
horticultural and agricultural purposes are 
made. Garden manures include Webbs’ 
‘* Magic’? Compound (suitable for all vege- 
tables, flowers, plants, and fruits), Webbs’ 
Special Potato, Webbs’ Special Tomato, 
Webbs’ Special Vine, Webbs’ Special Rose, 
Webbs’ Special Sweet Pea, Webbs’ Special 
Carnation, Webbs’ Special Chrysanthemum, 
Webbs’ Special Lawn, Webbs’ General (for 
all vegetable crops), also Superphosphate, 
Bone Meal, and Lawn Sand (for destroying 
weeds in lawns and at the same time acting 
as a fertiliser). These products are very 
popular amongst leading gardeners and are 
largely used by the most successful growers 
for exhibition. Messrs. Webb guarantee the 
analyses of all their fertilisers as required by 
the Feeding and Food-stuffs Act, and whilst 
practically their entire trade is for home 
consumption, since the war they have ex- 
perienced a steadily increasing demand from 
the Colonies and more distant parts of the 
world for their products. 


British Basic Slag (Alberts’ Successors, 
Ltd.). 
This company has the largest output and 
sale of ground basic slag in Great Britain, 
and handles the entire output of several 
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important steel companies. As an effective 
agent in the improvement of poor soil, the use 
of basic slag merits great attention. The im- 
provement has to be measured not only by the 
immediate results, such as the increase of 
herbage or meat, but also by the great in- 
crease in the fertility of the soil, which is 
to be observed for a period of years. Basic 
slag gives good results on all classes of soil, 
but the most striking results have been ob- 
tained when it has been applied to poor 
pasture or heavy clay soil. The results ob- 
tained by Dr. William Somerville, M.A., 
D.Se., at Cockle Park, are ample proof of 
this. Good results have also followed the use 
of basic slag on the light soils of the South 
Downs, and the alkalinity of the slag renders 
it also very suitable for peaty and sour soils. 
Very light soils deficient of lime also respond 
well to an application of basic slag. Basic 
slag is satisfactory for use wherever a phos- 
phatic manure is required, and it is specially 
useful when soils are acid, as it counteracts 
the disease known as ‘‘ finger and toe.’’? Basic 
slag may be applied at any time when re- 
quired for grass land, and applications are 


very useful of they are made during the 


next two months of February and March for 
root crops. Basic slag is sold on the basis of 
its content of total phosphates. Owing to 
changes in recent years in the process of steel 
manufacture, the grades now mostly turned 
out in this country test about 20 per cenf. 
of total phosphates. 


South Metropolitan Gas Co. 


As a source of nitrogen sulphate of am- 
monia has long been recognised as one of the 
most valuable and profitable fertilisers. Be- 
fore it can be utilised as a plant food the am- 
monia must first be converted into nitrate, in 
which form it is readily assimilable by the 
root hairs of the plant. Sulphate of ammonia 
has an advantage over nitrates in that it is 
not so liable to be washed out of the soil, and 
consequently there is no risk of loss due to 
excessive wet weather. 
monia to nitrate takes place rapidly in warm 
weather and in the presence of lime; conse- 
quently sulphate of ammonia gives best re- 
sults when there is a sufficient amount of lime 
present in the soil. Sulphate of ammonia 
can be applied at sowing time in spring with 
safety, as there will be growing plants ready 
to receive the nitrogen by the time the warm 
weather comes. As a top dressing it is ideal 
and its effects will quickly be apparent. 
Valuable as is sulphate of ammonia, however 
there have hitherto been several objections to 
its use. Ordinary sulphate of ammonia con- 
tains appreciable quantities of free acid 
which causes rotting of the bags in which it is 
packed, resulting in a loss of the valuable 
ammonia, whilst the acid also eats away the 
metal implements. | Furthermore, ordinary 
sulphate often absorbs appreciable quantities 
of moisture from the atmosphere, causing con- 
siderable loss of ammonia and great difficulty 
in distributing the fertiliser. 

“Metro Sulphate”’ is sulphate of am- 
monia prepared in such a way that it does not 
suffer from any of the aforementioned disad- 
vantages. It contains no free acid, and there- 
fore does not destroy the bags in which it is 
packed or the metal implements or machines 
by which it is distributed. It does not cake 
or set in the bags, and consequently involves 
no further labour or trouble to the purchaser. 
It contains only a minute proportion of water 
(0.03 per cent.), and does not absorb atmo- 
spheric moisture. The percentage of am- 
monia in high “{ Metro Sulphate ’’ is at least 
254 per cent., and usually tests above 25.7 
per cent., as against the 24.5 to 25 per cent. 
of ordinary sulphate of ammonia. The usual 
application of “‘ Metro Sulphate ”’ is only at 
the rate of one-third of an ounce, or a heaped 
teaspoonful, to the square yard. 


The change from am- - 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 
Increasing Anchusa italica. 


(A. M. W.).—Cut the roots into lengths of 
14 inches or thereabouts, keeping the ends that 
would naturally be nearest the crown of the 
plants always as the upper end. When the 
whole of the roots are cut into the above-named 
length, take some well-drained pots, seed- 
pans, or boxes, and, having put into which- 
ever of these you have some very sandy soil, 
so arrange the pieces of roots that the top is 
just exposed to view. With the roots in posi- 
tion, fill the central portion with sandy soil 
and water freely to settle the whole. Seeing 
you have only a window in which to root the 
cuttings, it would be a good plan to place a 
sheet of glass over the pots or pans in order 
to hasten the rooting. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Moving evergreens. 


(H.).—Evergreens, as a rule, can be moved 
best in September or October, after which it 
is best to wait till the month of April. Such 
subjects as Mountain Ash and Beech can be 
transplanted at any time when dormant. It 
is very necessary to make the hole for the 
reception of the roots of sufficient size to 
spread them out into a natural position, and 
also to take great care to work the soil well 
around the roots and make it of one uniform 
firmness. The specimen must not be planted 
deeper in the soil than it was before, as it 
will not thrive if a portion of the stem is 
buried in the ground. When the hole is taken 
out, the bottom portion must be well broken 
up with a fork before the tree is planted. 
Should it need staking, this must be done as 
soon as possible, as considerable injury soon 
results if newly planted trees are swayed 
about by the wind. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


RypER aND Son (1920), Lrp., Sr. ALBANs. 
—Really reliable seeds. 

THYNE AND Son, 8 anv 10, Union STREET, 
DunpEE.—Reliable garden seeds, 1922. 

R. VeritcH anv Son, 54, HicH Street, 
Exeter.—Catalogue of flower and vegetable 
seeds, etc., for 1922. 

Messrs. Fiprter anpD Son, Royat Berx- 
SHIRE ‘SEED Stores, ReapIne.—Complete List 
of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1922. 

LITTLE AND BatLantyne, Lrp., CaRLISLE.— 
1922 catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, 
garden implements, insecticides, etc. 


Trade Notes. 


Vermorel ‘Eclair’’ spraying and lime- 
washing machines. 


From January 1st the prices of the above 
machines are reduced very considerably. In 
view of the approach of the-season when these 
machines are in frequent use, many of your 
readers may be interested to have details. 
Our catalogue, describing and quoting these 
machines, will be sent free on application to 
us. We would take this opportunity of wish- 
ing you the compliments of the season.— 
(For Cooper, Pegler and Co., Ltd.) L. E. 
COOPER. 


Ryders, Ltd., St. Albans. 


A month ago I paid a visit to the seed 
establishment of this. firm. Space permits 
only of a few impressions to be recorded here. 
Everywhere, in lofty, well-lighted depart- 
ments, girls were busily putting into packets 
innumerable varieties of seed. A busy scene, 
it was nothing, so I was informed, to be com- 
pared with that of order-despatching time, 


‘when 200 or more girls will be dealing with — 
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which opens with the New Year and continues Ne 
at top pressure until Easter and beyond, 


the great rush of orders from gardeners all 
over the country and abroad. It was always 
a mystery to me how the microscopic sorts of 
seed are correctly apportioned to each packet. — 
I pictured a lynx-eyed bevy of workers, armed 
with marvellous registering instruments ; but 
no, apparently these well-trained packers rel 
solely upon the senses of sight and touch 
working in complete accord, and I defy any 
one to detect even a particle of difference in ~ 
the contents of one packet from those of 
another of the same variety. There is a 
widely shared misconception that because 
Messrs. Ryders put seed into 2d. packets it is 
cheap seed. Nothing of the kind; it will 
compare favourably with the best. The 
reason for the 2d. packet is solely its con- 
venience to the buyers, who by a large 
majority find with most sorts this small — 
supply adequate to their needs. All varieties~ — 
are packed this way with the exception of 
Peas and Beans, sold in_ half-pint boxes. 
Bigger packets are supplied to large growers 
and others buying in quantities. 

I was interested in the firm’s new catalogue, 
which includes several novelties that are 
likely to become popular. The Giant French 
Marigold, which attains toa height of 6 feet © 
or so, is one specially noteworthy. Novelties 
in vegetables are: Multiple Broad Bean, ~ 
which was commended by the R.H.S., Exhi- 
bition Pea, and a new Marrow, the Melon. 
Of this there is a very limited quantity of 
seed available. Prices for vegetable and Sweet 
Pea seed are greatly reduced. A very fine 
lot of Begonias—one-year corms—is another 
item worth noting, and a very useful feature 
in the catalogue is the Sweet Pea colour guide. 
This should be very handy to the purchaser 
who intends to carry out a colour scheme, 3 
for in this list are.given all the best varieties 
and their respective tints. A calendar of - 
gardening operations for each month is also 
included, and the firm’s claim that it is the 
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far as I am able to judge, cannot be chal- 
lenged. An idea of the enormous extent of 
the firm’s business and their careful methods 
of selection can be gathered from the in- 
formation that twenty thousand tubers of 
seedling potatoes were tested by them last 
season, and fifty varieties have been reserved 
for trial. These will not be available to the 
public this season, but it is hoped that several 
new varieties will be ready for distribution in 
1923. 

~ It is good news for gardeners that a large 
and efficient staff is capably organised for the 
despatch of orders, so far as is possible, by 
return of post. + G. 


most comprehensive catalogue published, as — 





Obituary. 


Mr. W. E. Bissett. : 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. — 

William Edward Bissett, on December 29th, 
at the age of 55 years. Mr. Bissett was the 
Show Superintendent of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and was responsible for the 
arrangement of the Chelsea, Holland House, 
and other shows. 2 


Director of Kew Gardens. 


Sir David/Prain, C.M.G., C.I.E., F.R.S.,. 
will shortly retire on account of age from the — 
post of Director of The Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kew, which he has held since 1905, and 
the First Lord of the Treasury has appointed 
as his successor Mr. A. W. Hill, F.R.S., 
D.Sc., who has been Assistant Director of 
the Gardens for the last fourteen years, and 
was previously Fellow and Dean of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer 
in Botany. 





of a. great restoration, 
to stimulate this progress by assisting every 
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Our Show Medal. 





It is the pleasure of the Proprietors and 
Editor of Garprentne Intusrratep to make 
an announcement which concerns every lover 
of a garden and every practitioner of the art 
and profession of gardening. In pursuance 
of our object, which is to promote and en- 
horti- 


and professional 


courage amateur 
culture and create and foster an interest in 
and a love for flowers, fruit, and vegetables, 
we have decided_to offer a GARDENING ILLUs- 
rraTeD Medal to each amateur horticultural 
society and allotment association holding a 
show in 1922. 

There is ample evidence to show that this 
year provides a definite turning point in the 
affairs of gardening. Signs are not wanting 
and it is our desire 


society and association which include emong 
their activities the holding of an exhibition 
during the year. Nothing has conduced mcre 
to improvement in methods and_ results’ in 
horticulture than the healthy rivalry of the 
show, whether gardening is regarded as a pro- 
fessional occupation means for the 
rational employment of spare time. Show- 
‘ing, of course, is not the be all and end all 
of gardening, but we do know that, besides 
the pleasure and pride gained from producing 
perfect blooms, handsome fruit of the highest 
quality, and fine vegetables, there is always 
the thrilling expectation of producing some- 
thing that is just alittle better than some- 
one else’s specimens. It is a legitimate 
‘aspiration and one that we are anxious to 
foster. Hence our decision to offer this 
special award in the form of a GARDENING 
TntustrRAtep Medal, after consultation with 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

No hard and fast regulations governing the 
form of competition and conditions of award 
have been imposed. It is felt that, in the 
interests of the societies generally, these 
details are best left entirely in the hands of 
each local committee, with the reservation, 
however, that the Medal must be awarded as 
a First Prize in whichever section or class it 


or _a 


is allocated, and is not offered gin place of or 
in competition with the Banksian Medal of 
the R.H.S. 

It is the intention of the Proprietors and 
Editor to continue this competition in future 
years, and, further, to award a special medal 





(See page 63.) 


Habranthus pratensis. 


to competitors who win the GarDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED Medal three years in succession or 
five times in all. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans var. grandiflorus). 

I gathered an armful of flower-laden sprays 
of this handsome variety to-day, January 
3rd, from a bush growing entirely in the open. 
The fragrance of the flowers is remarkable, 


and the fine effect is far greater than that of 
the type. E. M. 


Eranthemum pulchellum. 

To-day, January 1st, Eranthemum pul- 
chellum, an old favourite in warm green- 
houses, is a mass of bloom. Flowering at this 


. date, its beautiful blue flowers are very wel- 


eome. My plants are grown in 5-inch pots, 


with any amount of sunshine all the summer ; 
in fact, they get very httle shade at all. Any 
sort of soil seems to suit, with a temperature 
of about 60 degrees to Baye them in. bloom 
about the New Year. 
RIcHARD» FAULKNER, 
Lianishen, Glamorgan. 


Harbingers of hope. 


January 7th opened cold-and depressing, 
with fog and drizzling rain, making most 
things in the garden appear dreary. But 
there is at least one ray of comfort in the 
shape of a cluster of Eranthis hyemalis 
(Winter Aconites), with flowers of a bright 
golden-yellow, not yet quite developed, but 
full of promise, only waiting for the first 
glimmerings of sunlight to set them all 
aflame. One of the earliest harbingers of 
spring, who would be without these little 
bulbs in a garden that come so soon year by 
year ? LEAHURST. 


Ferns for shaded borders. 


Having ‘once had to furnish a narrow 
border which was too heavily shaded avd 
damp for most subjects, I planted it with 
hardy Ferns. The majority of them con- 
sisted of different forms of the Lady Fern 
and the Male Fern, all of good, free growth. 
Some time previously I was fortunate in 
raising a quantity of the Lady Fern from 
spores, and the young plants so obtained 
varied very much. ‘The most vigorous were 
chosen for planting in the border. As the 
plants developed there was a considerable 
amount of difference between them, the: non- 
crested plumose forms being much admired. 

G. 
: rf. 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum album from 
seed. 

So charming in every way is the typical 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum that one is loth 
to think that any deviation from its normal 
colouring can be welcome. Yet it is im- 
possible to deny the loveliness of this pure 
white form. TI think it made its first public 
appearance—although I write subject to cor- 
rection—at a meeting of the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in July, 
1920, when, by unanimous vote, it was 
honoured with an Award of Merit when ex- 
hibited by Mr. Sydney Morris. A point of 
some importance arises in the question 
whether it will come true, or-even partially 
true, from seeds, the best means of raising a 
stock of this exquisite Meadow Rue. At 
present I am without pede Stay on this 
point. . ARNOTT. 


Oxalis floribunda. 


This looks extremely well hanging from a 
low and sheltered retaining wall, where the 
freshness of its pea-green leaves—at this 
season—arrests attention. This Wood Sorrel 

B 
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is in bloom for the greater part of the 
summer, its charming rose, pink, and white 
flowers during that time appearing 1n pro- 
fusion. These, if the plants are thoughtfully 
grouped, produce a distinct and pleasing 
effect. Although this plant will grow in 
almost any position and in any soil, it 1s 
happiest when planted in a cool, sheltered 
wall or border where the sunshine may 


each the plants for a few hours daily. 
reach the p ee 


Delavay’s Meadow Rue. 

Thalictrum Delavayi is one of the Meadow 
Rues which have, quickly come into public 
favour, and it is worth the consideration of 
those who are taking notes of plants to add to 
their gardens this spring. It is a pretty 
species from ‘China, growing about 24 feet 
high, and has purplish stems and branches 
and_leaves of the pretty form which is_so 
marked a characteristic of the Thalictrums. 
The flowers are of a pale purple, and the 
entire effect of the plant is one which has 
justly merited a considerable amount of 
praise. It is increased by seeds or by divi- 
sion in spring. 


Two winter-flowering Honeysuckles _ 

are Lonicera Standishi and L. fragrantissima, 
which are easily detected on a mild winter 
day by their sweet scent—like that of the 
common Honeysuckle of the hedgerow. They 
cannot be called climbers, being more bushes, 
but may be planted against a wall. Where 
the weather is favourable a profusion of 
flowers will be produced in mid-winter. They 
are not things to plant freely, as they are 
not effective; but there are many walls in 
gardens, crowded with old-fashioned things, 
upon which space could be found for one or 


other of these kinds. 


Nephrolepis exaltata. 

For those who have but little heat for ferns, 
Nephrolepis exaltata can be recommended in 
preference to newer varieties of the same 
family. Not only does it make a fine pot 
plant, but it is well adapted for using In a 
hanging basket or pan. When grown in the 
latter way the younger fronds stand erect in 
the centre, while the older ones droop grace- 
fully over the edge of the receptacle. - Old 
plants can be easily divided during the early 
spring, or alter growth begins to be’ active. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


The Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum) in suburban gardens. 

There is certainly no shrub which in mid- 
winter helps so much as this to give a little 
colour to dull suburban streets, and its being 
so frequently planted in such localities proves 
it to be one of the best flowering climbers for 
towns. Like most other flowering shrubs, it 
enjoys abundant sunshine, and the gay, 
loosely hanging wands of yellow blossoms 
brighten these short winter days. How often 
has the gardener reason to recall the name of 
Robert Fortune with gratitude! -It was he 
who introduced this Jasmine from North 
China when collecting for the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and none perhaps of his 
many introductions has become more 
thoroughly identified with English gardens. 


Calceolaria Burbidgei as a winter-flowering 


plant. 

Calceolaria Burbidgei has gradually made 
its way to the position it now occupies. It 
is of tall growth, and, when used in the 
flower garden, is usually as good-sized plants 
from 4 feet to 6 feet in height, and in the 
beds of mixed subjects now so much in vogue. 
Beside this, it is also of considerable service 
during the winter for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse or conservatory, as it will 
continue to bear its rather pale yellow flowers 
throughout the winter. This Calceolaria is 
of somewhat doubtful origin, for though 
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looked upon as the result of a cross between 
Calceolaria Pavoni and C: fuchsizfolia, now 
known as C. deflexa, it is not accepted by 
everyone. Certainly appearances would sug- 
gest that C. amplexicaulis and not C. fuch- 
sieefolia was one ofthe parents. There is no 
doubt that the other was C. Pavoni. 
Cuttings of C. Burbidgei can be readily struck 
at almost any season of the year, and, when 
shifted on, the young plants make rapid 
progress. For winter blooming they may be 
grown outside during the summer as Chrys- 
anthemums are. 


Browallias for winter flowering. 

Those that will 
winter are particularly valuable. One of the 
most useful—indeed, it will flower through- 
out the year—is Browallia speciosa major. 
This is of a half-shrubby character, and 
quickly forms a freely-branched little speci- 
men. 
long with.a spreading mouth divided into five 
segments. When first expanded the blossoms 
are of a rich violet-blue tint, but they soon 
pale somewhat. This Browallia has been 
employed for the flower garden, under which 
conditions it flowers freely, but in the open 
ground the colour is scarcely decided enough 
to be effective. A second species, which, 


though an old plant in gardens, has only . 


come to the fore within the last few years, is 
Browallia viscosa. This is somewhat sturdier 
in growth than Browallia speciosa major, 
but equally free-flowering. In B. viscosa the 
flowers are smaller, but of a deeper and richer 
blue, ~with 1a conspicuous white eye. Both 


‘can be readily struck from cuttings, though 


B. 
annual, which it certainly is not. 
kinds attention may well be directed to 
Browallia elata, the Forget-me-not of the 
Andes, whose bright blue flowers are always 
welcome. 


viscosa is, by some, referred to as an 


Primula conspersa. 

The views regarding the duration of life of 
Primula conspersa expressed by the late Mr. 
Reginald Farrer in ‘‘ The English Rock 
Garden ’’ have been practically endorsed by 
those who have grown this little Primula in 
this country. Mr. Farrer remarked (‘‘ The 
English Rock Garden,’’? Appendix, p. 516): 
‘It is not absolutely a biennial, for specially 
stout crowns can be found preparing for next 
year’s leaf bud at the base of the seedling 
stems, but by far the larger majority of seed- 
ling plants die in the act, and it is as a 
biennial that P. conspersa had better be 
grown in England, wherever P. farinosa is 
happy, with a yearly sowing of seed broadcast 
over fine, moist, turfy tracts.’’? I have been 
comparing notes with other Primula lovers 
in various districts, and they agree in the 
opinion that while P. conspersa may rarely 
live beyond its first year of flowering, it is 
almost futile to expect it to be anything but 
a biennial. Its resemblance to P. farinosa is 
such that the question arises, Is it worth while 
for anyone but he who specialises in mere 
varieties of the Primula to cultivate it in 
place of or in addition to our own lovely little 
Bird’s-Eye Primrose ? S. ARNOTT. 


Rhodothamnus Chameecistus. 

It is seldom that this charming little 
rockery shrub is seen to advantage, although 
when at its best there are few more pleasing 
plants. A native of the Austrian Alps, it 
was introduced to this country as long ago as 
1786, and it is only kept in cultivation by 
constant reintroduction. In a state of nature 
it occupies positions on limestone rocks, find- 
ing root-room in crevices where the only soil 
appears to be the disintegrated rock. In those 
positions, however, it finds cool and moist 
conditions about the roots, whilst the 
branches are exposed in the summer to hot 
sun, conditions that are often difficult to re- 
produce here. It is usually less than a foot 


bloom throughout the. 


The flowers have a tube abotit an inch: 


Of annual. 


January 28, 1922. 


=< 


high, with thin, wiry branches, clothed with 
small evergreen leaves that are each rather 


more than a quarter of an inch long. The ~ 


flowers appear in April from the points of 
the shoots in small clusters of rarely more — 
than four blooms. 


inch across. It should be planted in crevices 
between large rocks, where the roots can~ 
spread over the surface of the rock, thereby 
obtaining the necessary coolness and moisture. — 


Ns a border plant it cannot be considered, but _ 


it is well worth experimental work in the 
rock garden. 


Geum Rossi. 

In an interesting exhibit before the 
Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on April 13th, 1920, Mr. H. J. 
Elwes included Geum Rossi, of which he re-- 
marked that it was ‘‘ a New Zealander, very 
pretty, but not very floriferous.”’ It is inter- 
esting to have such a record of the plant from 
a Cotswold garden, 530, feet above sea level, 


and to find that the experience of G. Rossi ~ 


They are pale rose in ~ 
colour, and each blossom is a little over an . 


there is the same as in two S.W. Scottish 


ones—one about 30 feet above sea level and 


another about 65 feet, and in what is con-- ~ 


sidered rather a humid-climate. The general 
experience regarding the paucity of flower of 
this pretty Geum appears to be of much the 
same kind in other parts of Great Britain. 
This is unfortunate, as it is a plant with 
pleasing foliage and pretty flowers, when 
these deign to favour us. 
of elegant form and giving a pleasing im- 
pression not only in form but also in colour— 
an attractive combination of green and 
purple. The flowers, on stems 3 to 6 inches 
high, are of a good yellow. It does not 
appear to have any special preference for any 
particular soil. Its correct botanical name is 
said to be Sieversia turbinata, but that of 
Geum Rossi seems still to hold the field in 
gardens and nurseries. S. ARNOTT. 


Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum). 


T saw the other day— December o7th—_an old 
and very picturesque cottage in Sussex the 
windows of which were framed with the lovely 
bright yellow flowered sprays of this Chinese 
shrub. The numerous plants had received 
some care in the way of training and thin- 


It has pretty leaves _ 


ning, and it was delightful to see the great — 


numbers of long, flower-laden growths falling 


in all directions. Its desirable habit of 
flowering thus, during the dullest days of the 
year, enhances the value of this precious 


shrub. Bx 


_ Aspect did not affect its flowering in this 
instance, as the plants were equally profuse 
both in sun and shade. It is, however, well 


known that a cool wall where the sunshine © 


plays upon the plants in winter is an adyan- 
tage. It is a grand mid-winter shrub, and 
in order to keep it at its best the shoots are 
benefited by a judicious thinning each year 
as soon as the flowers are over. If treated 
thus every little twig will produce abundance 
of flowers, whereas if the shrub is allowed to go 
on unattended year after year it will become 
a congested, -uninteresting, and_ sparsely- 
flowered mass, utterly devoid of effect. Every- 
one should possess this Winter Jasmine, as 


its sprays are most decorative and valuable ~ 


for cutting at a time when flowers are scarce. 


It will grow practically anywhere, even on — 


an open fence, and in moist places propagates — 
itself freely wherever its shoots come into 

contact with the soil, and by suckers. A suc- 

cession of flowers appears from October to 

February. Some charming effects have been 

obtained by associating this plant with orna- 

mental berried subjects, such as the Rock 
Sprays (Cotoneaster), Barberries, etc., and I 

once admired a large bushy Pyrus standing 

entirely in the open the branches of which 

were laced through with its yellow sprays of ~ 
flowers. - ; E. M 
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~Solomon’s Seal forced. 


Many are still unaware that the above can 
with ease be forced into flower both at the 
present time and onwards through the early 
spring months. The chief requisite is a 
bottom heat in which to start the crowns, and 
if a forcing house is not at command, the 
mild heat of a hot-bed, ranging from 
75 degrees to 80 degrees, will answer admir- 
ably for the purpose. Crowns grown ex- 
pressly for forcing may be purchased, but 
those having large clumps in shrtbbery 
borders and elsewhere may lift some of the 
best of the crowns on the outer margins, or 
thin out the clumps where they have become 
crowded and utilise the strongest for forcing. 
Whether they are potted or not at this stage 
is immaterial, for if plunged direct into the 
warm leaves of a hot-bed, burying them some 


_ 3 inches or 4 inches in depth, or placing them 


- number of crowns can be placed in a smallere 








- now be sown. 
| is required a shelf close to the glass in a 
house where just sufficient heat is given to 
- keep out frost will be the best position, or a 


- air will be beneficial, but 


in a forcing house on a bit of damp Moss, 
and covering them with the same material, 
they quickly respond, and after making about 
35 inches of growth may be potted up. This 
method has the advantage that a greater 


compass than if potted at the outset, and it 
makes not the slightest difference to their 
ultimate flowering.. In a warm temperature 
growth is very rapid. After they once start 
to grow it is necessary to remove them to a 


cooler house before they come into flower, © 


otherwise they become drawn, and last but a 
short time. Any ordinary soil suffices for 
potting, and when their graceful arching 
stems are fully developed, embellished with 
their beautiful, drooping, Hawthorn-scented 
flowers, the plants are useful either for green- 
house or conservatory, while when cut the 
stems are much appreciated for house 
decoration. 

After flowering, the crowns may be planted 
. again, as they recover themselves in a couple 
of seasons, and may in course of time be 
used again for the same purpose; in fact, 
those having a good stock need experience no 
difficulty whatever in always having plenty 
of crowns every season if a bed or border 


_of fair-sized dimensions is planted, and set 


apart for the purpose. If lifting is com- 


- menced with at one end and continued season 


after season in this way, and if the gaps are 


_ made good with regularity, filling them up 


either with the forced roots or those which are 


found too small for forcing when lifting, the 
_ same process can be repeated over again by 
the time the end of the border or bed is 
_ reached, 


and a 


scarcity will never be 
experienced. : 


—  Mignonette in pots. 


Mignonette for early spring flowering may 
Where only a limited quantity 


‘mild hotbed in a pit will bring the seed up 


| quickly. In the neighbourhood of London or 


any place where fogs prevail, it requires some 


care to keep the early sown Mignonette from 
= getting spindly and weak, and it is liable to 


damp off while in the seed-leaf. During 
bright weather a little warmth with plenty of 
in dull, foggy 
weather it should be kept as cool as possible. 
Although the early-sown Mignonette requires 


a little extra care, it will well repay the 


trouble, for it will come into flower at a time 
when it is most appreciated, and last better 


than that which comes into bloom after the 


_weather is warmer. Any plants that get too 
thin or straggling for flowering in pots will 

be useful for planting out. 
In growing Mignonette in pots it is essen- 
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PLANTS. 


tial that the pots should be filled firmly with 
a good loamy compost, with which may be 
mixed a good proportion of well-rotted 
manure. Soot should be mixed with the 
manure before adding it to the other com- 
post; this will kill any worms or other in- 
sects. Old lime rubbish is also a valuable 
addition, especially for the early sowings, as 
it helps to keep the soil sweet. The seed 
should be sown fairly thickly; and as soon as 
the plants are large enough they may be 
thinned out, but not too much at first. From 
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represented in a good strain very pleasing. 
A mistake often made in their culture is that 
of growing them in a stove temperature. The 
popular name of Cape Primrose indicates 
the source of their origin as well as their 
requirements in our houses. They delight, 
however, in a moist atmosphere, with shade 
from strong sunshine, and a moderate amount 
of air. Their. 

CuLTuURE is not difficult, and from seed 
sown in January plants in bloonf may be 
expected in July. The seed, which is very 
small, should be sown in well-drained pans 
of light soil and just covered with fine sand. 
After watering through a very fine rose, 
germination will be hastened in a propagat- 


_Sterptocarpus, a pure white form. 


six to nine plants in a 5-inch pot will be 
sufficient after the final thinning. Plenty of 
light and air is essential, but cold east winds 


‘are very damaging, and it will be better not 


to give air than to expose the plants to a 
direct east wind. As soon as the plants are 
large enough to require it they should have 
more room, and when they are an inch or 


- from that to 2 inches high liquid manure may 


be used, commencing with it well diluted and 
gradually increasing the strength. | Great 
care should be taken that it is used in a 
clear state. All liquid manures should be 
allowed to settle down and never be used 
except in a clear state. Thick, muddy 
manure not only stains the foliage, but it 
forms a coating over the surface of the soil 
and effectually prevents evaporation and ab- 
sorption. ; 

VARIETIES.—There are some very distinct 
varieties of Mignonette, but names are rather 
misleading. The varieties may be divided 
into three distinct forms, viz., red, white, 
and yellow. In the red varieties the colour is 
given by the numerous anthers, the petals 
being of a greenish-white and inconspicuous ; 
in the yellow the anthers are yellow, and in 
the white varieties the petals are much en- 
larged, and the anthers are very small and 
sometimes entirely absent. Machet, with 
very thick spikes of bloom of a greenish-white, 
and Vilmorin’s are the most popular for 
market work. 


Streptocarpus. 


Compared with the type of a few years 
ago the present race of hybrid Streptocarpus 
is hardly recognisable, so much has it been 
improved. The flowers are much larger, the 
stems longer and stouter, and the colours 


ing pit over a bottom heat of 65 degrees. 
When the seedlings are noticeable, gradually 
expose the pan to the full light, but not 
direct sunshine. Unlike the majority of 
seedlings, these develop one leaf to a consider- 
able size before the second makes any head- 
way; consequently, as soon as this one is 
large enough to handle, prick out into boxes 
of similar soil 2 inches apart. When the 
second leaf has attained a fair size pot off 
singly into 3-inch pots, using a fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould, with sufficient sand to keep 
it porous. At this stage every root is valu- 
able, and the operation should be carried 
out carefully, care being taken not to press 
the soil too firmly. From now the plants 
will do best on a close staging, where they 
can be lightly sprayed on warm days, and 
their surroundings be always moist. “With 
care in watering, good progress will be made, 
and before the roots become pot-bound. move 
into 5-inch pots. The compost may now be 
a little rougher, and a little well-decayed 
manure or a dash of fertiliser will be helpful. 
As the season advances fire-heat may be 
dispensed with when the weather is favour- 
able. In fact, I have grown on old plants 
without any ‘heat. Seedlings are improved 
with a little when the weather is dull. When 
the flowers begin to appear, an occasional 
watering with liquid manure improves the 
colour and adds to the length of the stems. 
Being solely dependent upon roots for sup- 
port, it is evident there is a limit to the 
drought they can withstand through the 
winter. It is by treating them as if they 
were tuberous-rooted that many experience 
a difficulty in getting plants to grow away 
freely in spring. If the roots are just kept 
moist from October to February, new leaves 
will soon follow on the spring potting. J. 
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ROSES. 


Propagation by seeds. 
Raising seedlings in the open. 

The joy of growing roses is intensified when 
those roses are of our own raising. It has 
always been a mystery to me why more Rose 
lovers do not try their hands at raising new 
varieties, or if they have not the time or 
patience to give to hybridising, yet assist 
Nature and further the good work she has 
begun. I refer to the chance production of 
new varieties from seed pods we find formed 
upon our trees in the late autumn. You 
never know your luck, and, after all, what 
does it matter if you fail to secure a rare 
novelty, since in any case you will grow some 
new Roses, and your pleasure from antici- 
pation will be great even if the realisation 
proves to be of small account. Let us follow 
Nature as far as possible, and then bring our 
'-knowledge and experience to assist her 
generous efforts on our behalf. First of all, 
prepare your seed bed as soon as you see that 
there is a prospect of your securing a few 
seed pods with which to start your venture. 
Then choose a sunny but sheltered situation 
with an east aspect. This ensures the seed- 
lings not being injured by fierce sun as they 
grow. Fork up the soil and enrich it with leat- 
mould and fresh loam to the depth of 1 foot, 
adding at the same time a liberal supply of 
sand. The surface of the bed must be 
broken up fine and carefully raked - over. 
Draw out your drills, as soon as the seed is 
ready, 6 inches apart and 4 inch deep. Sow 
your seeds 4 inch to $ inch apart, for only 
a- quarter of the sowing can be expected to 
germinate, and then only a portion of this 
the first year. Having covered in the drills, 
level, and beat-down firm with the back of a 
spade; then if the soil is dry give a good 
watering through a rose. 

For your future interest all seed from the 
various seed pods should be labelled, and this 
will be a useful guide when the seedlings 
appear, as to the possibility of a new variety. 
Many growers, as soon as the seed pods are 
ripe, gather them and preserve them in damp 
sand until the early spring, but I think it 
wisest to sow at once, and when you have 
crushed the pods and extracted the seed sow 
in the ordinary course as Nature would. Seed 
sown in January or February should ger- 
minate in April, and if protected from late 
frost will make early plants for careful lft- 
ing and potting up, or they can be grown on 
in the seed bed until buds or grafts can be 
secured. . 

Before or at the first signs of a seedling 
making its appearance dust the whole bed 
over with soot or lime to clear the surface of 
slugs and wood-lice, and this is most essen- 
tial, as these marauders have a great liking 


for the tender stalks and leaves. - It is wisest: 


at the sowing time to put up a light frame- 
work, over which mats can be thrown during 
hard frost and cold, cutting winds. Let the 
seed pods remain upon the parent trees as 
long as possible, even until they fall off, or 
are ready to do so. Birds are the only 
danger, but these can easily be warded off 
with black cotton stretched between two or 
three sticks placed round the tree. After 
germination the seedlings grow fast and will 
need constant care as to shading and water- 
ing. Weeds, too, must be kept down and the 
surface of the soil kept stirred round each 
plant. Remember when weeding and stirring 
the soil that there are other trees to come, and 
the crop will be a most irregular one from 
April onwards for some months. 

The care of our young hopefuls is not so 
very exacting, but the dangers are very great, 
and it is most disappointing to lose a pro- 
mising young seedling from such an enemy as 
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a worm that will in a night drag it into the 
earth und destroy it. If the soil shows signs 
of the presence of earthworms, which pre- 
sence is easily detected by their casts, when 
it is dry give a watering with lime water for 
two nights following, and they will disappear. 
Shading and watering should not-be carried 
too far, as they only promote mildew, which is 
the seedling’s most deadly enemy, and which 
must be checked the moment it appears by a 
dusting of flowers of sulphur. If your 
charges show signs of mildew choose a mild 
day and water with a fine rose prior to dust- 
ing over the trees. 


Some of the autumn Roses will flower the ~ 


first year, but the summer kinds will not 
flower for two or even three years. In any 
case let the grower possess. his soul in 
patience and pinch off all the buds, thus im- 
parting to his trees extra strength, for little 
knowledge beyond colour can be obtained from 
first flowers developed in the open. No true 
idea can be formed as to size and shape until 
the trees haye been pruned and are of a good 
size, and then nearly all are subject to great 
improvement by budding and grafting on 
suitable stocks. It is wisest to leave the trees 
undisturbed in their seed beds until the fol- 
lowing March unless they are too crowded, 
when they may be carefully lifted and trans- 
planted into rich soil.. As soon as the trees 
are large enough they may be pruned at the 
right season of the year, and in eutting back 
remove all unripened shoots and shorten to 
three or four eyes that are well developed on 
ripened wood. The grower of seedlings 
should always keep a good stock of briars and 
other stocks for grafting and budding; these 
can be potted up or grown in the open ready 
for his requirements. 

The character of a seedling soon shows itself 
in the leaves, and interest and expectations 
rise with the development of each leaf and 
shoot. Soon we can pronounce as to the 
species and often the parentage, and when the 
full bloom is unfolded our speculations be- 
come revealed. 


T..G. Hunstow, M.A; F.R.HLS. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Cup for Chrysanthemums. 


On the occasion of the Royal Horticultural ° 


Society’s show, which opens at Holland Park 
Rink on October 3, the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society is offering a piece of plate, value 
25 guineas, as an award for the best exhibit 
of Chrysanthemums. 


Single Chrysanthemums. 


A few weeks back I wrote a rather dis- 
couraging note referring to singles from 
seeds, and I fancy I am not far wrong in 
thinking that the new kinds in this form 
which will please will originate from the 
Japanese breed. The flowers must be of good 
size—that is for exhibition—or they will not 
be effective. Recently a most promising 
‘batch of seedling double varieties was in- 
spected—from seeds saved by the grower, for 
seed of double Chrysanthemums is not yet 
a commercial item. Particularly striking 
were a few plants bearing single blooms, and 
if on trial they keep this character, then 
something worth perpetuating will follow. 
The blooms on the seedling plants were six 
inches across, with broad, slightly recurving 
florets, and the colours rich. Not the least 
of the good features of these singles was the 
habit. of growth; this was dwarf.. Singles 
generally are too tall in growth and some- 
what ungainly. It is freely remarked among 
cultivators that to obtain exhibition singles 
they are not worth the concentration on a few 
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blooms to a plant; but if we could, get sorts 
which will produce a goodly number of big — 
flowers on a bushy specimen there would then 
be a class useful not only for show, but for — 
very effective home uses. After the ex- 
perience of the past season one will not dis 
parage the single of Japanese blood, even 1 
it does not exactly conform to the true shape 
of the florist. a . fis ere 









Chrysanthemum Kathleen | 
Thompson. Br ets 


This is a sport from the beautiful Caprice’ 
du Printemps, and it inherits all the good — 
qualities of the latter, both as regards its” 
freedom of flowering and dwarf, bushy habit. 
For pots it is all one can desire, the plants 
being covered with bloom, and is in perfection 
in mid-October. The colour is- what is 
usually designated crimson where that term 
is used in reference to Chrysanthemums, and 
the petals are tipped with golden yellow, © 
which renders the flowers very striking and 
valuable for indoor decoration. | Those who 
have a conservatory or a greenhouse to keep 
gay in the autumn will find this variety in-— 
valuable for that purpose. te a 





















Chrysanthemum Source d’Or in 
the open. | Be 
It is doubtful, I think, if there exists 
to-day a Chrysanthemum of its colour more — 
popular than the above. Doubtless scores— 
probably hundreds—that were raised about— 
the same time, or later, have long since been — 
forgotten. The above-named, however, has— 
several good attributes, as, apart from colour 
and decorative merit, its hardy, perennial- 
character is to the amateur a matter of some 
importance. Hardiness, speaking generally, — 
is lacking in the Chrysanthemum, large 
numbers perishing if left in the open without — 
ever producing a cutting. On the other 
hand, the subject of the present note, in 
common with some other very old garden 
sorts,.produces a crowd of basal shoots which 
survive the winter. Hence plants put out in~ 
spring, and that flowered well in the autumn, — 
will usually, if left alone, give a far better — 
account of themselves a year later, particu- ~ 
larly from the point. of view of increased 
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height and number of flower-sprays. © The — 
colour, too, in the open—a reddish-bronze— ~ 
is quite distinct from the orange-bronze, the — 
product of greenhouse treatment. This richer 
shade of colour is peculiarly appropriate 
to the time of its coming—October. I have 
in mind some long lines of the plant in flower, — 
and these, fence-like in outline, afforded a. 
wonderful display. Approximately 6 feet 
high, no great stretch of imagination is 
required to get an idea of the picture-making 
value of this fine hardy sort. It is worthy — 
of more attention from those who garden 
chiefly in the open, and who are desirous of 
obtaining rich colour effect at small cost. 
The variety has been not less than thirty 
years prominently before the public, and the 
fact that it still figures largely in our lead-— 
ing florists’ shops and high-class exhibits of — 
the flower is a tribute to its popularity and — 
value. The open-air value of the variety, — 
however, appears less well known, and it is 
this I would urge upon the many who desire — 
to have their gardens gay into the waning 
months of the year. po a, Ge 
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Chrysanthemum cuttings — 

should be examined frequently, and any that 
are rooted removed from the propagating 
frame and placed near to the roof-glass, where 
air can be given. Cuttings of varieties that 


were not obtained earlier should be inserted 
without delay. a, 
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This is the most popular and useful winter- 
flowering Calanthe grown, and it is culti- 
vated in many gardens where no other Orchid 

is found. It was raised by the pioneer of 
_ Orchid hybridisation, J. Dominy, at Veitch’s 


Exeter nursery in 1856, and it flowered for . 


the first time three years later. The parents 
are C. rosea and C. vestita, and the hybrid— 
©. Veitchi—follows the former parent rather 
closely, the flowers being of a rich rose colour. 
The variety alba is pure white. Several 
other hybrid Calanthes- have been raised, 
somewhat similar to C. Veitchi, but they have 
never become so popular as to supersede the 
subject of this note. C. Veitchi is deciduous, 
free flowering, and possesses a robust consti- 
tution. . 

Cutturp.—After the flower-spikes are 
removed, the plants take a decided rest. No 
water is needed, and they should be placed in 
_a dry house where the night temperature does 

not fall below 50 degrees. The annual re- 
potting must take place early in the spring 
when the plants start into growth. If not 
already done, the pseudo-bulbs are removed 
from their pots, the exhausted soil shaken 
out, and the old roots cut away except a little 
tuft at the base, which will help to hold the 


pseudo-bulb in position when it is repotted. 


_ Ordinary flower-pots and pans are chosen and 
filled to one-fourth of their depth with 
drainage, over which is placed a layer of 

‘rough fibrous loam. The rooting medium 
consists of fibrous loam two-thirds and one- 
third peat, with a moderate sprinkling of 
sharp sand. added to keep the mixture 
porous. If good quality loam is not obtain- 
able, a little dried cow manure can be in- 
corporated with the soil. It should be quite 
dry, and then rubbed through a 4-inch mesh 

sieve. The peat and loam are pulled to 
pieces about the size of a walnut, and all 
the fine particles sifted out. It ought to be 

thoroughly mixed a few weeks in advance 
and placed in a warm house for two or three 
days before it is needed.- 

Where a small number of Calanthes is 
grown the pseudo-bulbs should be potted 
singly. ‘The largest will take pots 6 inches 

in diameter, and the smaller pseudo-bulbs are 

_ placed in smaller receptacles according to 
their size. If a number of Calanthes is 

cultivated and space is-somewhat restricted, 

- three or four bulbs may be grown in a deep 
_ pan 7 or 8 inches across. Fairly firm potting 

_ is advocated, and the surface should be just 

_ below the rim of the pots to allow space for 

_ watering. When the repotting is finished 
-the plants are arranged in a warm-house, 
- one devoted to Cucumbers or the plant stove 

- suiting them admirably, provided they are 


_ within reasonable distance of the roof glass. © 


For a few weeks little or no water will be 
needed, the moisture in the atmosphere 
keeping them going until the ‘roots begin to 
ereep towards the edge of the pot. When 
this stage is reached water may be afforded 
sparingly, and directly the leaves begin to 
unfold, the supply is further increased and 
the soil kept moist until the resting period 
arrives. Directly the new pseudo-bulb is 
formed, a weekly application of weak liquid 
- cow manure will assist in the building up of 
‘stout bulbs; but it must be discontinued when 
the foliage begins to show signs of maturity. 
_ In the early stages of growth, shade from 
direct sunshine will be necessary, but this 
must not be overdone, or the foliage will be 
weak. When growth is nearing completion 
_ the plants are gradually inured to full sun- 
light, and at the same time more air can be 
admitted. To secure healthy plants due 
attention must be paid to ventilation; a free- 
_ growing atmosphere can only be obtained by 
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ORCHIDS. 
Calanthe Veitchi. 





a judicious use of the ventilators, both top 
and bottom. The latter can be opened when- 
ever the outside temperature is above 40 deg., 


but the former are only used when there is . 


no danger of a cold current of air reaching 
the plants. During the summer the top 
ventilators are left open an inch or so 
throughout the night; this will allow any 
superfluous moisture to escape, and will 


usually prevent the black spot disease which 


occasionally appears on the foliage, and if 
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sepals and petals remind one of O. crispum 
xanthotes. The flowers are large and pure 
white, the sepals and petals marked with 
clear chrome-yellow, the white lip also 
marked with ‘yellow. O. Armstrongi is a 
gem among Odontoglossums, and is likely to 
remain in the front rank for many years to 
B 


FERNS. 


The hardy fernery. 


The planting of Ferns, unfortunately, is 
oftén done in a haphazard style, and thus 





Odontoglossum Armstrongi. 


not checked will extend to the pseudo-bulbs. 
With the ripening of the foliage the flower- 
spikes will appear, and until these are 
removed the soil is kept just moist. When 
in bloom the atmosphere should be quite dry 


-and the temperature about 55 degrees. In 


such surroundings the colour of the flowers 


~ will be intensified, and they will remain in 


full beauty for several weeks.  -'T. W. B. 


- Odontoglossum Armstrongi. 


. This is, no doubt, one of the finest Odonto- 
glossums ever exhibited, and when shown by 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, before the Royal Horticultural Society 
on October 18th; 1921, it deservedly received 
‘a first-class certificate. Our illustration de- 
picts a single flower of this remarkable 
Orchid, and although it is impossible to show 
the. colouring of the bloom, the size and 
perfect shape can be easily seen. The 
parentage is not recorded, and in these days 
of complex hybrids it would be a bold in- 
dividual who would suggest its ancestry. 
However, we would point out that this 
remarkable hybrid possesses all the attributes 
of a fine O. crispum, such as the famous 
Leonard Perfect, while the markings on the 


- their immediate neighbourhood. 


the effect is considerably minimised. While 
system, however, is necessary for the produc- 
tion of the best results and effects, it must not 
be supposed that 1a symmetrical and artificial 
style is advocated. One thing which is, per- 
haps, more noticeable than any other in the 


-natural habitats of the Fern family is the 


manner in-which they grow. As a rule, 
where Ferns. are abundant they are found 
growing in masses or clumps of. each indi- 
vidual kind, and although stragglers are 
found outside of these clumps, they are, as it 
were, colonisers, which have by some means 
become isolated, but° which will proceed to 
gather around them a progeny by offshoots 
or spores, which will in course of time form 
equally effective masses as those existing in 
For in- 
stance on the mountain sides are seen square 
yards covered with nothing but the Parsley 
fern (Allosorus crispus); in other places 
cense masses of the Lady Fern (Athyrium 
Filix-foemina) ; elsewhere even larger masses 
of the Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas). In 
some places the mountain Buckler Fern 
(Lastrea montana) abounds, forming long, 
irregular masses; and the same-remarks may 
be made in reference to most of the British 
species. When these things are considered 
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they serve to guide Fern cultivators in the 
style they should adopt in the planting of 
Ferns in their gardens, whether in rockwork 
or otherwise. 
dotted about and intermingled one with 
another, so that there is nothing definite in 
the effect, all individuality of species being 
lost. To prevent this, and at the same time 
to come as near as possible to Nature’s ways, 
Ferns should be planted in clumps, say halt 
a dozen or so of a kind together. By this 
means each kind will be kept distinct, and 
an_ effect produced at once pleasing and 
natural. By a judicious arrangement of the 
different genera and species or varieties, the 
peculiarities of each may be made prominent, 
the clumps of the heavier-foliaged kinds 
serving to show up those of the lighter and 
more graceful kinds. The colour also, or the 
shades of green, should be considered, and 
thus another feature of interest utilised in 
the arrangement to produce improved effect. 

TIME FoR /PLantinc.—Autumn is the best 
time of the year for the planting of Ferns 
out of doors, as, their season’s growth having 
been made, they will then bear removal better 
than when in a growing condition, and there 
is little risk of injury provided reasonable 
care is exercised. When replanted early the 
plants have an opportunity to make roots and 
become established by the spring. They may, 
indeed, be safely removed any time before 
growth commences, but-the longer the in- 
terval between their removal and their com- 
mencing to grow the better it will be for 
them. All Ferns should be removed and re- 
planted with as many roots as possible; if 
the whole of the living fibrous roots they have 
made are left intact there is far more cer- 
tainty of their making vigorous and satis- 
factory growth the following season than if a 
number of these feeders are broken off and the 
plants deprived of their assistance. At this 
season also division of the crowns and rhi- 
zomes may be most safely accomplished, and 
thus an increased number of plants be secured 
for extension of the fernery... Many people 
have a clearing up when the leaves have 
fallen from the trees, and the Fern foliage 
becomes brown, but in the interests of the 
Ferns this should be postponed until spring. 
The fronds of the Ferns and the fallen leaves 
when left on and. about the plants ‘serve 
materially to protect the crowns and slender 
creeping rhizomes of such as the Oak Fern, 
the Beech Fern, and similar kinds from the 
frosts and cold winds. They also serve to 
retain moisture about the plants, which is 
very beneficial during even the dormant 
season. In spring, when the new fronds 
begin to start and growth is on the point of 
becoming vigorous, it is advisable to remove 
the old fronds, as they are not then of much 
further use to the mlants, and they can be 
dispensed with and the fernery cleared up 
ready for the new season, 


Sort.—An important matter in the making 
of a new or in the reconstruction of an old 
fernery is the supply of proper compost for 
the Ferns to grow in. When possible some 
good fibrous turfy loam should be procured, 
and after the removal of any growing 
material the fibrous~ portion should be 
chopped up so as to form a nice rough mass. 
To this should be added an equal proportion 
of good partially decayed leaf-mould, another 
equal quantity of good fibrous peat, and about 
an equal proportion of sharp sand. These 
mixed together will form a compost in which 
almost any fern will grow luxuriantly. Of 
course, some of the kinds require a little 
variation. For instance, the Polypodies will 
be better with a double quantity of leaf- 
mould,the Osmundas a double quantity of 
peat, the Scolopendriums will also be bene- 
fited by a free admixture of lime in the form 
of old mortar, broken oyster-shells, or tufa 
dust. Blechnums, however, cannot do with 
lime at all; hence it is a good plan to mix 


Far too frequently Ferns are | 
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up the general compost first, and then, taking 
this as the foundation, provide the various 
kinds with anything special which they may 
require. There are many very beautiful 
varieties among the hardy Ferns which, un- 
fortunately, are far from being so well known 
and so extensively cultivated as they deserve. 
Some of the North American species are ex- 
ceedingly hardy, while their style of foliage 
is quite distinct from that of anything among 
British Ferns. A Fern Lover. 


Repotting Ferns. 


I am of the opinion that Ferns, as a rule, 
are repotted far oftener than there is any 
necessity for. Regularly as the season comes 
round the repotting of Ferns in many gardens 
is considered of such importance that it is 
attended to annually. Except for some of 
the species which may require extra pot room 
for growing on into specimens, I am of the 
opinion that much of the constant annual re- 
potting may well be dispensed with, this not 
only saving labour and material, but also 
benefiting the plants. 
been noticed, especially in the case of Maiden- 
hair varieties, how when on being repotted 
the growth has not started away so freely as 
one would have been led to expect by the 
appearance of the crowns beforehand. Often 
have these appeared bristling with incipient 


.fronds, but how few have advanced out of 


this stage? This, I am of opinion, may be 
attributed to the everlasting pernicious habit 
of continually repotting. I have some few 


hundreds of Maiden-hair Ferns; which have | 


not been repotted for the past three or four 
years, in pots ranging from 5 inches up to 
7 inches and 8 inches in diameter. They are 
now a mass of large, well-developed. fronds, 
and they have been the same each succeeding 
year. I am sure these Ferns would not have 
succeeded so well had they been repotted 
annually. Another advantage is they grow 
better in this state in a cold house or even 
an ordinary conservatory. The principal 
point is to keep them well supplied with 
water, as the pots, being crammed with roots, 
an almost unlimited supply is needed, also 
feeding well. During the summer the plants 
are watered twice daily, and at this season 
once a day. Whilst in full growth, periodical 
dressings of some. fertiliser are given, the 
fronds retaining their healthy green hue 
throughout the season. In the cultivation of 
Ferns under this system of not frequently 


repotting, care must be taken that the pots * 


are efficiently drained in the first instance. » 


The potting on of young stock is another - 


matter, as there must be sufficient rooting 
space afforded to enable them to grow to a 
useful size. Often, where the practice of 
annual repotting is adopted, all that is done 
is to turn them out of the pot, partially 
redtice the old ball of soil, and repot again 
into the same sized pot. Mutilating the roots 
is alone sufficient to check the development 
of the fronds, although by potting on young 
stock the balls are not mutilated to such an 
extent; consequently, they succeed better 
than the older plants. Certainly there comes 
a time when they must be repotted, for if 
the soil be at all sour or exhausted they will 
not succeed. Letting the plants become over- 
dry is the evil, for with the roots thoroughly 
dry the plant very quickly collapses. Adian- 
tum Farleyense is one of the Ferns that will 
not succeed if allowed to become pot-bound 
to an undue extent. I repot this Fern 
annually, but never disturb the roots. <A. 


Watering Ferns. 


Although Ferns like a more humid atmo- 
sphere than most plants, it is a great mistake 
to suppose that they require such copious sup- 
plies of water at the roots as many seam to 
consider necessary. With all pot plants, 
watering is one of the most important factors: 


It cannot but have © 


-roots_in good condition, as it is a mistake 
‘to dry them up too much. The deciduous ~ 
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in producing healthy and luxuriant growth, 

and with Ferns it is very necessary to give 


-water judiciously, especially to the more deli- 


cate sorts. I believe that many of our 
choicest Ferns are lost through excess of — 
moisture at the root, and the ordinary sorts, — 
more particularly Adiantums, are weakened 
from the same cause. Plants which have been 
kept fairly dry at the root during the winter 
will, now as the weather gets brighter, start 
away freely and throw up strong, healthy -— 
fronds, while those which have been saturated 
with water will produce weak and sickly 
growths. When once they get into this con- 
dition it takes a long time to set them right. 
It would be useless to say how often Ferns — 
should be watered,*as much depends upon — 
circumstances, some sorts requiring much 
more water than others. “The Gymnogram-— 
mas, for instance, require more moisture from — 
the soil than others with more foliage. G.~ 
schizophylla gloriosa will soon shrivel up if — 
neglected, while Adiantums under the same — 
conditions will not suffer in the least. Much 
depends upon the artificial heat given. 
Where the plants are near the pipes they will 
require almost as much water during the 
winter as in summer, and unless carefully — 
examined they are more likely to suffer from _ 
the opposite extreme, for the surface may ap-— 
pear moist, while at the bottom of the pots 
the soil may be quite dry. aoe. 
Some Ferns when in a warm temperature 
will continue to make new fronds throughout _ 
the winter, while others mature their fronds — 
in the autumn, and do not make new ones 
until the spring. Those which are growing _ 
will take more water than those at rest. Most — 
of the Adiantums are at rest during the ~ 
winter unless they are kept too warm, in 
which case the plants become weakened, It 
is much better to keep a low temperature and — 
the plants rather dry.during the winter, then 
they will start away vigorously. The tem- — 
perature may be raised as the days lengthen, — 
water being given freely while the plants are — 
growing. Ferns which lose all their fronds 
during the winter require careful attention. © 
The soil must be moist enough to keep the 
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Adiantums are among the most difficult 
Ferns to keep through the winter. I find — 
they do best if placed on a shelf and kept ~ 
sufficiently moist to prevent the soil from. 

cracking away from the pots. A. lunulatum, 
A. palmatum, A. speciosum, and A. Henslow- 
ianum are deciduous, and those who are not 


acquainted with their habits are apt to throw _ 


them away after they have lost their fronds, ~~ 
in the belief that they are dead. lLeucostegia 
immersa keeps well in a dry, cool place. The 
hardier deciduous Ferns are better when 
moderately moist. F, 


Hollyhocks. 


Very often Hollyhocks are ‘‘ allowed torun 
wild ’’ in a garden, with the inevitable result 
that the flowers become poor in quality and — 
the plants themselves fall an easy prey to | 
rust. Colonies of suckers, are never satisfac- 
tory, because they impoverish the soil very 
much. Where plants have been left to them- 
selves for years and transgressed in this way, 
there is only one course worth adopting. It | 
is to dig them up, replanting only the few — 
most promising in another quarter, where in — 
richer soil, made so by half-rotted manure — 
having been dug in, one can reasonably hope | 
for better results. I would even go further _ 
than this if Hollyhocks have been allowed to ~ 
colonise; I would discard the lot and obtain ~ 
a fresh supply from another source, especially 
if I suspected any trouble by retaining my — 
old stock through the disease mentioned. The — 
old ground should be deeply dug and given ‘a 
dressing of lime, planting something else 
later of a different character. ‘ 
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Morisia hypogea. 


It was with much interest that I read the 
note on Morisia hypogea by ‘‘ W. L.,’’ in 
your issue of January 14th (page 26). I be- 
lieve I was one of the first to grow this pretty 
plant after its re-introduction, so that I 
always pay special notice to anything said 
regarding it. It likes a sandy soil, and I, 
also, have found that it appears to revel in 
sunshine and to be able to stand a good deal 
of drought. On the other hand, where the 
position is well drained it likes (although it 
does not require) good soakings of water in 
continued dry weather. The effects are seen 
in the more rapid increase in size of the 

lants and in their delightful freshness. 

isiting a large hardy plant nursery in Eng- 
land, where Alpines had been’ made a 
speciality, I was much interested to find that 
the stock of Morisia hypogea was grown in a 
frame in pure sand, and that the plants were 
doing well and increasing rapidly in this 
medium. My first plants were the means of 
supplying some trade growers with small ones 
and raised from root cuttings, which grow 
readily if-the fleshy roots are cut in pieces 
about an inch or inch and a half long, and 
inserted in pots in a cool greenhouse with one 
end (the upper one) of the root cutting just 
exposed on the surface or just covered with a 
sprinkling of sand. This I did in spring, 
and the cuttings made growth soon after. 
wards, while the parent plant appeared to be 
uninjured and unimpaired in appearance in 
summer. By the way, M. hypogea seems 
to have a habit of dying off without anything 
to indicate the cause of its demise, and this is 
a great source of disappointment to its owner. 
One thing I have never been able to ascertain. 
This is if M. hypogza reproduces itself from 
seed in this country. It buries these in the 
ground. S. ArRnorr. 





Androsace alpina (syn. A. glacialis). 


Througout the great alpine chain of 
“Southern Europe the travelling plant-lover 


may expect to find this rather untractable 


beauty of a beautiful family, but he will have 
to ascend to at least 6,000 feet before he is 
likely to find it, and he must keep to forma- 
tions of granite, or, better still, micaceous 
schist, and in the Tyrol, especially on 
voleanic outcrops, where the flowers invari- 
ably assume a white instead of the usual 
‘rich pink or rose colour. Absence of lime, 
as may be. deduced from these remarks, is 
the first condition to be observed in cultiva- 
tion. The glacier Androsace belongs to the 
Aretia group of its family and forms at its 
best foot wide, loose cushions of thickly-packed 
shoots, covered with tiny narrow grey-green 
leaves, ending in a rosette, from which the 
charming little flowers, recalling those of the 
bird’s-eye Primrose, vastly refined in outline 
and colour, are produced with the greatest 
freedom. At least, this is so -in the 
mountains, where large inch-high cushions 
become so densely covered with almost stem- 
less blooms as to hide the plant itself. 

The natural positions in which to look for 
this plant are almost invariably towards the 
, top edge of steeply sloping banks of fine 
detritus at the foot of towering cliffs, into 
which your feet sink above the instep and 
through which water from the melting snow- 
field above percolates continuously a few 
inches below the surface. 

Of course, these conditions are difficult to 
reproduce in gardens, and recourse must be 


taken to all sorts of artificial contrivances ’ 


to make this plant at home in our gardens. 
A’ somewhat steeply sloping moraine bank, 
~protected from the hot midday and afternoon 
sun, with an empty flowerpot or short length 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


- Rock Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


of drainpipe inserted a few inches above the 
plant in the slope, the top flush with the 
surface, and covered and hidden with a 
flattish stone is a great help. This pot 
should have water poured into it, say three 
times a week, during the most active grow- 
ing season; the bottom of such pot or pipe 
should be made nearly waterproof with a 
lump of clay, so that the water can only 
slowly percolate through the porous sides and 
so give a small but constant supply to the 
roots of this plant, leaving the surface dry. 
This way answers quite well, but a less 
elaborate way which also seems to suit this 
plant is as follows:—Take a  fair-sized, 
flattish piece of tufa and chisel] a shallow 
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a manner that only plants of rampant and 
vigorous growth could possibly survive. An 
up-to-date rock garden is quite a different 
matter, thanks to the*increased knowledge of 
the habits and requirements of Alpine plants. 
A rock garden is really a foreign resting- 
place for alpines, and to -be successful it 
should be made to imitate as far as possible 
the native habitats of the plants which are to 
be introduced therein. In other words, it 
must be an alpine home for alpine plants. 
For this reason I much prefer the title of 
‘“ Alpine Garden ’’ to that of “‘ Rockery.”’ 
Many gardeners, especially amateurs, lay too 
much stress on the rocks and give insufficient 
attention ta their live inhabitants. Alpine 
plants do not luxuriate in their natural sur- 
roundings on account of the rocks. They 
flourish more because of.the wonderful air 
which exists in their mountain home-and be- 





Androsace alpina (syn. A. glacialis). 


basin-shaped depression into it, say 5 inches 
deep at the deepest part; embed this in a 
suitable position in the rock garden, sinking 
your piece of tufa nearly flush with the 
surface and fill your chiselled hollow with 
finely-sifted peat, a suspicion of loam, a lot 
of sharp sand, and fine, lime-free chips, and 
firmly plant your Androsace in this and 
frequently but gently water the surrounding 
edges of the tufa, which absorbs a lot of 
moisture for the benefit of your plant. This 
-way has answered well with me, but with 
either way the plant should have a pane of 
glass tilted over it from the end of October 
to April to keep it dry and at rest. Should 
the plant be noticed to look unhealthy it 
should immediately be replanted into fresh 
soil, when it generally recovers. Treated in 
this fashion one can keep this Androsace 
going for years and have it in flower generally 
in the spring and again in the autumn; but 
it must be confessed the flowers are generally 
paler and produced less freely than is the 
case in its mountain home. 
W. ESTs. I. 


The Alpine garden: 


Fortunately for English gardens the 
present-day exponents of rock gardening treat 
the subject very differently from that illus- 
trated by the methods which obtained some 
quarter of a century ago. In those days the 
rock garden consisted of a collection of stones 
dumped down-in haphazard fashion in any 
waste portion of ground and planted in such 
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cause their thirsty roots are being incessantly 
moistened by the ever-melting snow. When 
we strive to imitate these conditions we shall 
have greater success with our rock gardens. 
We would do well to bear in mind that the 
stones are essential because they hold the 
moisture which is necessary to the plants at 
all seasons. The stones are useful also in 
providing partial shade from the sun and in 
securing for the plants a cool, moist root-run. 
They serve still another purpose by providing 
overhanging ledges over which many alpines 
delight to wander, while, last but not least, 
they give to the plants that natural beauty 
which enables them to reveal their charms to 
the best advantage. A proper understanding 
of the value of the stones used in the con- 
struction of a rock garden as suggested in the 
last few lines will do much to eliminate the 
errors commonly seen in rock garden forma- 
tion. 

Although the perpetual moisture which 
alpine plants receive in their natural habitat 
must be afforded them in the alpine garden, 
this does not mean that drainage is unneces- 
sary. As a matter of fact the presence of 
stagnant moisture is most detrimental to the 
well-being of the plants. The supply of 
water which they enjoy in their mountain 
home is perpetual but never stagnant. It is 
useless, therefore, to attempt the construction 
of an alpine garden without first making 
ample provision for the escape of superfluous 
water. The matter of soil is another im- 
portant consideration in the formation of a 
home for alpines, and this is a matter which 
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too often receives but scant attention. Many 
amateurs are inclined to believe that’ poor- 
ness of soil can be compensated for by an 
abundance of stones. Quite a lot of alpines 
are deep rooters, and very many are really 
gross feeders and require a large amount of 
nourishment. It will be wise, therefore, to 
start off with a soil consisting of a good fibrous 
loam, in which has been incorporated a fair 
quantity of leaf mould and mortar grit and 
a liberal supply of sand. Some plants, of 
course, require a special menu, and these can 
generally be catered for at the time of plant- 
ing. The Gentians, for instance, like a 
liberal amount of lime, and this ,can be sup- 
plied by an extra dose of mortar rubble when 
putting in the plants. The question of 

SITE FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 1s sometimes. a 
puzzling one to the amateur, but the difficulty 
is only imaginary. The chief thing to bear 
in mind is that. the position is an open one, 
and that it is fully exposed to the sun for a 
portion of the day. Shade during a portion 
of the day does not matter so long as there is 
plenty of pure air. It is in the arrangement 
of the stones that the greatest difficulties 
arise ; neither is it an easy matter to describe 
on paper the most correct methods of pro- 
cedure. I can only suggest general prin- 
ciples, and for the rest I would strongly urge 
anyone who is attempting for the first time to 
lay out a rock garden to refrain from action 
until he has visited a garden where a good 
example may be seen.. A badly formed rock 
garden will never be satisfactory even though 
the culture of the plants were all that could 
be desired. It is obvious that the best methods 
are those adopted by Nature, and in seeking 
her for a guide one is sure of getting the 
best artistic effects. The ideal rock garden is 
one where the stones look as if they are ob- 


truding portions of one solid submerged rock. _ 


When placing them into position one must 
not lose sight of their purpose in the scheme. 
As already suggested, they are to serve the 
purpose of retaining moisture and providing 
cool,-moist root-runs for the plants. If a 
rock garden is built on a bank the operator 
should commence at the bottom and work up- 
wards, and in order to get a correct estimate 
of its artistic progress it will be necessary to 
view the structure from time to time at a 
distance. 

The best time to stock an alpine garden is 
in the spring, and at this season of the year 
plants may be obtained from nurserymen in 
small pots, so that they may be transferred 
to their new home without unduly disturbing 
their roots. 

A little nearer. the time for planting, a 
special article will be devoted to the method 
of procedure, together with a selected lst of 
suitable plants. In the meantime those who 
purpose forming a new alpine garden should 
lose no time in putting the work in hand so 
that the stones and soil may have time to 
settle before their new, occupants arrive. 

Hastenvurst Greaves, F.L.S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Thlaspi limosellzfolium and Coronilla 
-coronata. 


Your correspondent ‘‘W. E. Th. I.” de- 
scribed ina recent tfumber of GARDENING 
InzustrateD Thlaspi hmosellefolium. I have 
for some time wished to grow this plant in 
my moraine, but have never seen it listed. 
I have before me ten catalogues. of the leading 
Alpine plant growers, and none mention this 
plant, and the same applies to  Coronilla 
coronata. Can you tell me where these plants 
can be obtained ? 

HucxH Rocer Smits, M.D. 

{I much fear that Thlaspi limoselleefolium 
is not at present procurable from any British 
nursery. The late Mr. Reg. Farrer used to 
have it, and Mr. Clarence Elliott; at his 
Stevenage Nursery, had a nice stock of it 
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before the war. The plant might possibly be 
procured from Mons. Correvon, Chéne Bourg, 
¥loraire, Geneva, or F. Sundermann, Alpine 
Botanical Garden, Lindau, Bavaria. If not 
as a growing plant, perhaps one or other of 
these specialists could supply seed, from which 
it is readily raised. Mr. George Tucker, of 
Oxford, may have a plant or two, or perhaps 
G. Reuthe, of Keston, Kent, who, I see, 
offers Thlaspi rotundifolium in his latest 
catalogue. It might be worth while writing 
to both. 3 

Coronilla coronata I have never seen offered 
in any English list. It may possibly be found 
in the gardens of one or two keen amateurs, 
but the trade does not seem to have taken up 
this pretty little rock shrub, of which: hive 
bees are said to be fond. Mons. Correvon 
offers seeds of it in his last year’s (1821) seed 
catalogue, and, if I remember rightly, a 
correspondent of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
wrote about this plant in a recent number, 
and I believe he stated he had a few rooted 
cuttinss to spare.—W. E. Tu. I.] 


FRUIT. 


Orchard houses. 


Now that the bulk of the Chrysanthemums . 
which may have been grown in the orchard ~ 


house are over these may be cleared out with 
a view to returning fruit trees in pots to their 
accustomed -places. _Previously to this the 
whole structure ought to be thoroughly 
cleaned, and while the house is empty it is 
advised that a pound of flowers of sulphur be 
burned in it—making the house as airtight 
as possible. This will very effectually dis- 
pose of any lurking insects which might be 
dangerous to the fruit trees. After these are 
housed they ought to be washed over with a 
good. insecticide and thereafter pruned. 
When summer pruning has been attended to. 
this will not be a difficult matter, but the 
knife must, nevertheless, be run over the 
trees. Anyone can use a knifé, but to use it 
among fruit trees, and more. especially 
among Peaches and Plums, requires judg- 
ment. ; 


Apple cultivation: Planting. 


Following on my remarks re Apple cultiva- 
tion, I now proceed with method of planting, 
etc., on the arrival of the trees from the 
nursery. After carefully unpacking same, 
the next thing is to be sure that the roots are 
not dry. If so, immerse them in a tub or 
pool of water for a short time.. Afterwards 
examine the roots and with a very sharp 
knife cut away every portion that is jagged 
or bruised in any way. This may seem a 
minor matter to some, but it is a very im- 
portant one, as from the clean cuts nice, 
healthy rootlets will start, whereas from the 
bruised portions they would simply decay and 
die back badly. When cutting, always do so 
in a slanting, upward direction, so that the 
pared or trimmed part rests on the soil. 
Should there be several trees to plant, do not 
allow them to lie exposed to the air, but heel 
them into the moist soil until quite ready to 
plant. One thing I would advise is, never 


plant when the ground is either too sticky or- 


frosty. 

_ Before commencing to plant, the exact 
positions and distances the trees are to occupy 
should be marked. A good average distance 
for bush trees which are intended to be per- 
manent is about 12 feet each way. The 
ground between the trees need not be wasted, 
as small-growing things can be cultivated 
thereon until such time as the trees cover 
practically most of the space. When all is 
ready, take out the soil, according to the 
nature. of the roots, only the hole should be 
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yather larger in diameter, as the roots must 
never be cramped. Next test the depth by 
standing the tree in position, 


tree. 
moment and make the soil firm. Afterwards 
slightly loosen just the surface with the fork, 
which does away with anything of a 
cemented character. 
its exact position, and before placing any soil 
over the roots a strong stake should be 
properly fitted and driven in firmly (this, if 
left until the roots are covered, oft-times 
means that some of them get badly damaged). 
The all-important point is now to lay out 
each root in its proper position and slightly 
pointing downwards. As the work proceeds 
see that the soil, both under and above the 
roots, is made very firm, as much depends on 
this. The tree can now be tied to the stake 
to keep the wind from blowing it about or 
the tiny rootlets, when they commence to 


grow, will get severed. When tying, use a © 
soft, strong twine, and place a piece of felt ~ 


or something of the sort around the stem and 
thus prevent the bark getting rubbed. All 
newly-planted trees root much better and in’ 
less time if given a light mulch, this keeping 
the soil at .a more uniform temperature. 
Label each tree plainly and allow the pruning 
to remain over until early spring, = 

é ' - R. H. Crocxrorp. 

Weston Park Gardens, near Stevenage. 
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Removing fruit from Fig-trees. 


Fig-trees that are grown in the open air, or 
even in perfectly cool houses, and do not, 


therefore, ripen their second’crop of fruit, are 


often weakened by the fruits being allowed to 
remain on the trees until autumn. Indeed, 
some people have an idea that these late- 
formed fruit will ripen early next year if 
allowed to remain on. This, as all practical 


gardeners know, is not the case as a rule, — 


isolated fruits only maturing now and then, 
the majority falling to the ground as soon 
as the sap commences to rise in the spring. 


This is so even in the south of England, and - 


after extra hot summers. Unless the trees 


are extra strong and need checking, all the 
' Figs formed too late in the season for ripen- _ 
ing should be removed as soon as they are 


large enough to handle. This enables the 
trees to increase their strength and form 
strong embryo fruits on the extremities .of the 


- current year’s growths for swelling away next 


spring, as they can then appropriate the sap 


which otherwise would be used up by the — 


second crop fruit if allowed_to remain on. 
This necessary removal of late-formed fruit 
is much neglected by gardeners who force 
Figs both in pots and in permanent borders. — 
Sometimes a second crop is taken from pot 
Figs, which will not materially harm the trees 
provided over-cropping is avoided, and the 
trees are liberally treated, but to allow a third 
lot to remain on for any length of time means 


waste of vitality to trees that can of all others — 
My own opinion is that one 
crop, if a good one, is quite sufficient in one 


ill-afford it. 


season from Figs in pots. 





Red Currant Laxton’s Perfection. — 


In this variety we havé a genuine advance 


for size and fruitfulness on all other sorts ~ 


with which Iam acquainted. The bunches are 


long, where the trees are given’ good culti- 


vation, as may be judged from the fact that 
as many as twenty to twenty-five berries have 
been_counted on a spray of fruit. From ex- 


perience I know the flavour to be good, the _ 
berries being juicy and sweet, while the size 


of the berries makes it a most presentable 
dessert Currant, ‘where such are valued. 
Laxton’s Perfection Red Currant has gained - 
an A.M. from the R.H.S. C. TurRNER. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Lilium auratum var. macranthum. 


S 


BE rcotig the many varieties of “The Hill 
Lily of Japan ”’ (L. auratum) the above in 
point of stature, vigorous constitution, re- 
liability, coupled with the immense number 
of huge flowers borne, stands out conspicu- 
ously. This is really a magnificent Lily 
when well grown, and few gardens are more 
adapted to its requirements than those of a 
free, well-drained, sandy loam, such as we 
find in some parts. of Surrey. 

The beds in which the plants—here shown 


|. —are growing are of that character, the land 


being originally part of Windsor Forest. 
_ These were trenched to a depth of 3 feet, and 
as the work proceeded a quantity of decayed 
leaf soil and peat was incorporated, as it 
_ was on the poor side, the beds being intended 
for Azaleas and spring bulbs, but after the 
latter had been planted it was decided to 
secure a quantity of the very best bulbs of the 
_ above Lily and group them in threes and 
fives. These were obtained and duly planted 
out in March, with the above remarkable 


result, the photo being taken the second year - 


after planting. All the bulbs were perfectly 
sound, and although expensive, have in- 
"creased and repaid themselves twenty times 
_ over, to the delight of their happy possessor. 
eectn planting Lilies of this description it 
should always be borne in mind that they are 
stein rooting and gross feeders; therefore I 
advise—in sandy soils—planting the bulbs 
9 inches or a foot- below the surface, placing 
_a small layer of leaf soil, peat, and sand well 
“mixed together at their base, then plant your 
bulb and surround it with a ‘few inches of the 
same material. 
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This will give them an ex-. 
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cellent start and enable them to become 
thoroughby established in the natural soil of 
the bed. If a well-rooted specimen be lifted 
the following year it will be found to have a 
solid mass of roots and soil of over a foot in 
diameter above the bulb, with -very little 
below. xcept for occasional staking and 
watering these plants received very little fur- 
ther care, and the height of the eallest when 
in bloom was 12 feet, the inflorescence, which 
contained no less than 48 blooms, being over 
5 feet long by 2 feet in diameter. Many 


Lilium auratum var. macranthum. 


others carried 50 flowers each. It will there- 
fore be apparent to everyone that with such 
luxuriance of growth and flower such plants 
take a good deal out of the ground and are 
greatly benefited by a good mulch or fer- 
tiliser in successive seasons, just when de- 
veloping their noble shafts of flowers. 

The group in question presented a gorgeous 
feature during August and September, and 
the fragrant odour penetrated for a long 
distance. This gorgeous Lily stands head and 
shoulders above the type, which, beautiful as 
it is, never develops the same vigorous and 
pleasing character as its more striking variety. 
L. a. var. macranthum is a veritable, but 
none the less beautiful, giant of the auratum 
group, and to those intending to grow this 
noble plant I would strongly advise -pur- 
chasing the very best bulbs, taking note that 
they are free from disease, and before plant- 
ing it will be a good precaution to dust over 
each bulb with flowers of sulphur. 

There are other varieties of L. auratum, 
of which the lovely Wittei-is one of the best. 
It is a flower of great.purity, haying a band 
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of yellow down the centre of its petals. L. a. 
rabro vittatum is a very handsome kind, the 
dtowens of which are deeply marked with red, 
and the var. pictum is a Lily of the same 
class but with paler mar*ings. None cl 
these, however, possess the vigorous constitu® 
tion of macranthum, and to do them well 
uhey require special treatment. 

It may be of interest to readers to know 
that, in addition to the Lilies planted be- 
tween the Azaleas we put out two dozen pots 
of the Flame Flower (Tropzolum speciosum), 
which, however, after the third season had 
to be partially dug out so rampant did this 
plant become. Both soil and position ap- 
pesred ideal to the welfare of this brilliant 
flower, and not only did it cast a_ thick 
blanket over the largest Azaleas, but crept to 
the tops of the tallest Lilies, its brilliant * 





flowers appearing among those of the Lilies. 
To allow this to go on w vould have been fatal 


to both Azaleas and Lilies in the end. 
KH. MARKHAM. 





Habranthus pratensis. 


According to gardening dictionaries, this 
plant should be rightly known as Hip- 
peastrum pratense, but the name w hich heads 
this note is the more common. It is, without 
doubt, the most brilliant of our hardier 
bulbs. The flowers, which are borne on 
scapes, each about a foot in height, are each 
about 3 inches in diameter, and of a most 
vivid scarlet, with a yellow throat, and a 
large colony ‘of a hundred or more bulbs in 
full flower is one of the most gorgeous sights 
it is possible to conceive. Although it was 
introduced from Southern Chili in 1840, it is 
still a rare plant in gardens, and is seldom 
met with. In this country it generally comes 
into bloom about. the end of May, and re- 
mains in perfect condition for a ‘fortnight 
or more. Its propagation is easy, for in some 
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soils it splits up into offsets, and where it 
does this freely the bulbs do not attain flower- 
ing sizé. In Chili it is said to bloom in 
November. Though coming from South 
America, it has proved to be practically 
hardy~in Britain, as more than thirty years 
ago it flourished in a Norfolk garden; but its 
beauty is so great that it is well to give it a 
specially selected site, such as a narrow border 
in front of a hothouse or greenhouse, a posi- 
tion such as the Belladonna Lily delights in. 
The scapes generally bear from two to four 
flowers. 





Herbaceous Phloxes. 


Young plants of herbaceous Phloxes that 
were planted early last season without any 
special preparation of ground or after-atten- 
tion, had a rough time of it and made very 
little growth. If a good display is desired 
next summer they should be overhauled at 
any time when the ground is in a suitable 
condition, the bed or any portions of border 
devoted to them bastard trenched, working 
in a good dose of cow manure. The soil will 
be in a fairly moist condition after the recent 
rains, and artificial watering not required, 
but a surface mulching of short manure will 
be desirable. These Phloxes, if grouped in 
early and late flowering sections, make such 
a grand show foy three. or four months that 
one is amply rewarded for a little extra 
trouble taken, and with established plants [ 
always think they show to most advantage 
when standing out singly on a dwartf carpet, 
and when Tufted Pansies are used one is able 
either to find shades to match the Phloxes or 
in contrast as the taste may demand. TI like 
the first arrangement. K. B. §. 

Hardwick. 





Gladiolus enthusiasts. 


The lure of seedsmen’s shop windows is very 
strong just now with the tempting displays of 
plump, well-ripened Gladiolus corms. Tt is 
no matter for surprise that the number of 
Gladiolus enthusiasts is an ever-increasing 
one. The remarkable fact is that there are 
still many gardens in which these noble 
flowers find no place. I became devoted to 
the Sword Lilies a little more than a quarter 
of a century ago, and, having followed with 
increasing interest year by year their rapid 
and wonderful development, I believe I am 
right in saying that there are only two or 
three other flowers which have shown such 
marvellous improvements in the same period. 
The keenest brains of flower breeders in this 
country, in America, and in-the continent of 
Europe have all contributed to this remark- 
able progress. To survey the work done in 
this country alone would take more space than 
I could expect to be placed at my disposal. 

The name which takes pride of place among 
English raisers is that of the late Mr. James 
Kelway. He was the pioneer of Gladiolus 
growing in this country and was the first man 
to devote a large acreage to the sole culture of 
this flower. It may be said that, having the 
monopcly of Gladiolus culture, he reaped the 
reward of his foresight. This was certainly 
the case, but one is sometimes apt to overlook 
the immense amount of energy, patience, and 
untiring industry required to bring a flower 
to such perfection as would create a popular 
demand for it. Mr. Kelway, who devoted 
over sixty years to the culture of Gladioli, 
Was up against difficulties from the first, and 
nothing but indomitable perseverance enabled 
him to make for himself a foremost place 
among the world’s Gladiolus growers. In the 
first place the soil at Langport, where the 
famous Somersetshire nurseries are situated, 
Was guite unsuited to the requirements of 
Gladioli, and a great deal of work had to be 
done to bring it into a suitable condition. 
This difficulty, however, was persistently 
overcome, and those who attended the exhibi- 
tion in those early days were fully convinced 
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_that Langport was the centre of the Gladiolus 


world. Then, again, the distance from 
London might have deterred many men from 
making progress, but Mr. Kelway’s rare 
abilities were too great to remain unrecog- 
nised in a remote Somerset village. Those 
who were fortunate enough to know Mr. 
Kelway, or who, like myself, were privileged 
to work with him, were struck with the re- 
markable personality of this self-made man. 
I use the term in its popular sense. I sup- 
pose all men who have achieved any degree 9i 
greatness are really self-made. Mr. Kelway’s 
energies were principally confined to the Gan- 
davensis section, and most lovers of Gladioli 
are familiar with the work he did with this 
handsome race. G. gandavensis was a de- 
scendant of the old Parrot Gladiolus, G. 
psittacinus, which came over from South 
Africa, somewhere about 1830. The hononr of 
originating Gandavensis rests with the late 
Dean Herbert, while some of the first hybrid 
descendants were raised by M. Souchet, gar- 
dener to the French Court at Fontainebleau. 
Some of his choicest creations found their way 
into Mr. Kelway’s gardens at Langport and 
gave him material for his first useful work 
with the pollinating brush. The work carried 
on for so many years by Mr. James Kelway 
has been ably continued by his son and 
grandson, Mr. William and Mr. James 
Kelway, the present proprietors of the firm. 
Nowadays there are scores of 
growers in this country, but our gratitude 
must ever remain with the energetic old 
pioneer. 

Turning our attention to the continent, we 
find the name of the late M. Victor Lemoine, 
of Nancy, France, as inseparable from 
Gladiolus. The celebrated G. Lemoinei was 
raised by this eminent grower:- These are 
said to have resulted from crossing G. Ganda- 
vensis with G. purpureo-auratus. By intro- 
ducing a strain of G. Saundersi into the above 
combination the same grower originated the 
race known as Nanceianus. Before the war 
the firm of V. Lemoine et Fils grew some 
50,000 named Gladioli in their extensive 
nurseries. In America the cult of Gladioli is 
of more recent growth, but there are now more 
Gladiolus specialists than in any” other 
country. They have a Gladiolus Society, 
with a large roll of enthusiastic members, and 
the work which is being done in that country 
deserves more than passing praise. The 
famous Childsi Gladioli are familiar to all 
gardeners. | Many of the hybrids which go 
under this name emanated from crosses he- 
tween G. Gandavensis and G. Saundersi made 
by the late Herr Max Leichtlin, of Baden 
Baden. Mr. John Lewis Childs deserves the 
recognition of all lovers of this flower. His 
immense nurseries are 
Island, New York, where over 200 acres are 
devoted to the culture of Gladioli alone. 
Another grower in the States of whom we 
shall hear much more in the. near future is 
Mr. A. E. Kunderd, of Goshen, Indiana. 
This enthusiast is the originator of the cele. 
brated G. Kunderdi, the ruffled Gladiolus 
which is a rare acquisition. This wonderful 
race is noted for the beautifully waved and 
frilled appearance of the petals. Mr, 
Kunderd achieved his success by crossing cer- 
tain varieties of G. Lemoinei and G. Nan- 
ceianus which showed any tendency to wavi- 
ness in the petals. The strain is now fixed 
and contains many varieties, with a rich and 
varied coloration. A glance through the ad- 
vertisement pages of ‘‘ The Flower Grower,”’ 
the monthly gardening paper edited and 
published by Mr. Madison Cooper, of Cal- 
cium, New York, will give some idea of the 
important place held by Gladioli in the minds 
of American flower growers. Mr. Cooper 
himself is doing much valuable work in the 
dissemination of knowledge concerning 
Gladioli. 

In conclusion, it is not fair to omit to men- 
tion the valuable work done by the late Herr 


Gladiolus * 


at Flowerfield, Long _ 


~garden. 
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Max Leichtlin in connection with Gladio i 
In addition to the raising of G. Childsi 
already alluded to, he was equally responsible. 
for the introduction of the beautiful Gg 
princeps, which is the progenitor of many 
beautiful hybrids. Many gardens have been. 
made more beautiful by reason of Mr. 
Leichtlin’s skilful and painstaking work. 

It is, of course, not possible to deal ex- 
haustively with a survey of the developmen 
of the Gladiolus in the space at my command, 
I have perhaps said enough to indicate the 
importance and popularity of the flower. In 
a subsequent article I propose to deal with 
the cultural aspect. — : i 

The honour due to raisers in the American 
continent does not all rest in the States. In 
the Dominion of @anada all flower-lovers are 
justly proud of Mr. H. H. Groff, whose 
labours in the field of Gladioli have earned 
for him a world-wide reputation. This dis 
cerning hybridist got together, the best types 
of all sections of Gladioli, and the hybrids 
which have resulted from his painstaking 
work seem to have emphasised the finest 
qualities of the various types. His strain of 
glowing purple varieties has yet to be sur- 
passed. A-debt of gratitude is owing also to 
the many breeders who have been at work 
on the far-famed G. primulinus. The 
descendants of this wonderful species have 
caused quite -a stir in the Gladiolus world. 
I hope to deal with the history of this remark- 
able species in a later article. eee 4 

Hastenursr Greaves, F-L.S. 
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Work of the Week. see! 


A plantation of the Partridge Berry 
(Gaultheria Shallon) has been made at the 
side of a grass path, the elevation of which 
caused a sharp slope, such as this fine dwarf 
covert plant enjoys. Other newly-made banks 
have been planted with Ivy to soften their 
appearance. A number of Kniphofia aloides 
has been added to a newly-made bed. composed | 
entirely of these noble Lilyworts. A few un- 
common varieties of Rosemary, including two 
of erect growth, have been planted “in the. 
flower garden, a Whole bed being devoted to. 
the less-known varieties of this fragrant herb. — 
Well-grown plants are beautiful in flower and 
quite attractive at other times on account of 
their fragrance. ae oe. oe 

Additions have been made during - the 
week to the plantation of wild Roses, and 
these include the graceful Rosa macrophylla, 
R. altaica, R. lutea, the last two white. 
and buttercup yellow respectively, both — 
varieties of the Scotch or Burnet Rose (RB. 
spinosissima), a very large single ‘pink. 
flowered variety of our common Dog Rose- 
(R. canina), and a group of Roses, the seeds. 
of which were sent from British Columbia, of. 
which the flowers have yet to be seen. Prun-— 
ing continues, and during the frosty days some 
trenching of empty flower beds was put in 
hand. We also séize upon such occasion to 
wheel material to ground which has to be 
dug at a later date, as such work is carried 
out in comfort and cleanliness during the 
time the surface is frozen. The regrouping 
of large Azaleas in their various colours ‘has 
been completed. The plants had become 
scattered throughout the whole of the Azalea 
garden, and it was thought advisable to bring — 
the various kinds together to secure a better 
effect, the plants for removal being marked 
while in bloom. A few plants of Azalea 
Vaseyi—a choice shrub—have been added to. 


an existing group in the Heath garden. This 


elegant kind is not sufficiently robust to be 


grouped with the mollis type. A line’ of 
boulders to form stepping-stones has been ; 
fixed at the outlet of the lake where theslatter — 
enters a waterfall. A piece of ground has_ 
been broken up and planted with Erica | 


darleyensis near the approach to the Heath. 
i E. M; ~~ 
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‘ SOCIETIES. 
ks Royal Horticultural Society, 
: i ait January 17th. 


| ae The first meeting of the season, despite the 
cold spell and the almost universal snowfall, 
__was well attended by exhibitors, and resulted 
- in a fairly well filled hall. Although ex- 
i a hibits of sundries, paintings, folding trays, 
etc., were fairly numerous, there was yet a 
sufficiency of plant exhibits to render the 
hall bright and cheerful, and the attendance 
of visitors was unexpectedly good. Carna-_ 
> tions probably gave the keynote, but Indian. 
- Azaleas, Orchids, two notable displays of 
% - home-grown fruit, and an exhibit of season- 
able vegetables added variety, and the first 
- ‘of the hardy spring bulbs,and alpine flowers 
| made a tentative appearance, whilst there 
Bs were at least two exhibits of rare flowering 
Bevcrereen, shrubs. 


4 Fruit. 
Sir Charles Nall Cain, The Node, Welwyn, 
Herts, filled a long length of tabling with a 
fine collection of Apples and Pears. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Newton Wonder, Cox’s 
_ Pomona, Ribston, Royal Jubilee, Gascoigne’ s 
Scarlet, and King Pippin were specially 
_ noted among a host of other varieties. Pears, 
_ of which at this season, of course, but few re- 
_ main, included Vicar of Winkfield and Uve- 
_ dale’s St. Germain. An even larger exhibit 
_ of Apples was staged by Messrs, Bunyard, of 
+ Maidstone. These were, if anything, de- 
 cidedly finer in colour and very evenly 
matched. The MHoublon, Warner’s King, 
eo William, Crump, Blenheim Orange Pippin, 
a ‘Sanspareil, Newton Wonder, Tower of 
bo 








Glamis, - Scarlet Hollandbury, and [Lane’s 
Prince Albert struck us as particularly -fine 
-examples of their kind among a multitude 
of others equally fine in their sorts. Messrs. 
ae have evidently reduced the storing 
ae of their fruit to a fine art. 


[x Vegetables. ae 


When we say Messrs. Sutton were respon- 
ia sible for the only exhibit of this kind we 
really need not add any more, excepting that 
_ the finest possible examples of Salsafy, Scor- 
x “gonera, Chicory, and Dandelion (forced), 
Potatoes, Leeks, and very attractively curled 
ae ries figured in this notable display. 


es 


th 


Beindcor plants. 


a Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. had arranged 


Bs a pretty and bright group of various well- 
r flowered varieties of Azalea indica, Mimosa, 
pat ‘and the deliciously scented Daphne indica. 
a Mr. Douglas Foxwell, Brighton, had a very 
r.% pretty single vaseful of winter- flowering 
fig. Sweet Peas of surprisingly fine quality dis- 
played upon a square of black velvet. Mr. 
-R. Russell, of Richmond, staged a very 
i a isttractive bank mainly of well- flowered 
_ examples of Azalea indica, a few Camellias, 
= the ee blue Tillandsia ‘Lindeni, Javanese 
ie: Rhododendrons, and Bromelias. ' | Miss 
_ Hopkins had a small collection of ‘young 
7 Specimens of various Opuntias, Phyllocactus, 
and other succulent plants in small pots. 


+ ~ 


= Bee rastions. 
& Lord Wamlfourne, the President of the 
a) 





Society, brought up-a very fine and extensive 
aed of his favourite flower in many fine 
and up-to-date varieties in generous quanti- 
Bes _ ties, which were much admired. Messrs. 
j Stuart Low and Co. had, as usual, a fine ex- 
_ hibit of Carnations, as also had Messrs. All- 


wood Brothers, in whose exhibit we noted fine. 


beh specimens of Brilliant, Edward Allwood, 
___ Jessie Allwood (a fine yellow), Wivelsfield 





y 
Claret, and the rich crimson Triumph. Mr. 
Engelmann’ s exhibit of these favourite 
flowers, in the growth of which he excels, in- 
cluded very fine blooms of Aviator, Klegance, 
Jazz, Maine Sunshine, Peerless, Saffron, 
Sunstar, Violet Mond, and White Wonder. 
Chrysanthemums made their last bow for 
the season in the cheerful and bright exhibit 
of Mr. S. Aish. Of course, all the large- 
flowered forms are long past, but it was a 
revelation to see such a fine assembly of 


_ flowers of the Winter Cheer type in such good 


condition at .this unusual date. -Winter 
Cheer and Nagoya (a pretty yellow), the 
white Perey Dove, and the Favourite (deli- 
cately blush coloured) were the chief varieties, 


which should be noted by those requiring late _ 


Chrysanthemums, 


: Hardy flowers and shrubs. 


Messrs. Wallace arranged an attractive 
group, in which they combined numerous 


‘small conifers with prettily flowered examples 


of Hamamelis, including H. mollis, H. Buc- 
cariniana, and the somewhat ‘novel H. 
japonica rubra, rather reminiscent in colour- 
ing of H. arborea, but the deep claret colour- 
ing of the calyx in this variety extends partly 
along the curiously twisted golden petals. 
Erica carnea or EK. mediterranea forms added 
brightness to this exhibit, which also con- 
tained charming examples of Crocus Im- 
perati, C.“biflorus, C. Susianus, C. Sieberi 
Narcissus pallidus precox, and a delightful 
pan of the cheerful little golden miniature, 
Iris Danfordiz. Messrs. Carter had a bright 
exhibit of Iris tingitana arranged in pretty 
Japanese split bamboo baskets. Mr. G. 
Reuthe’s exhibit was, as usual, replete with 
rare ‘shrubs, such as Gaultherias, Rhodo- 
thamnus, PhyLlodoce, rare conifers, rete., and 
flowering clumps of Hellebortis niger, and a 
remarkably fine lot of Iris histrioides. Adonis 
amurensis fl. pl., just opening, added a wel- 
come touch of colour to this exhibit. Messrs. 
Cutbush had arranged a piece of rockwork, 
upon which they, displayed various dwarf 


conifers, Pernettyas, Erica mediterranea, 
~Pansies, Helleborus niger, and Primula 
malacoides, among numerous rather doubt- 


fully labelled Sedums, Saxifragas, and Sem- 
pervivums. Messrs. Skelton and _ Kirby 
flanked their rock-bank on one side with 
handsomely coloured specimens of Nandina 
domestica, and at the other end with hardy 
winter flowering Heaths. Upon the rock- 
work we noted various forms of Saxifraga 
Burseriana, and various other silver-leaved 
Saxifragas. Messrs. Skelton and Kirby 
combined with this several large photographs 
showing garden work carried out by this firm. 

Mr. Ernest Dixon combined a_ pretty 
miniature alpine garden with a model of a 
paved and walled garden showing what might 
be done in quite a small town garden in this 
way. 


Orchids. 


Messrs. Sander staged a fine group, in- 
cluding many good examples of various Odon- 
toglossums, Cypripedium Orion var. aureum., 
Masdevallia polysticha, Lycaste Skinneri, L. 
hybrida, Cypripedium Mulatto, and Cym- 
bidium Dryad. In ‘the annexe Messrs. 
Stuart Low staged numerous Odontoglossums, 
Lycastes, Lelia anceps, Sophro-Cattleya 
Dorio, and many others. Messrs. Flory and 
Black made up in quality what their exhibit 


- lacked in quantity and specialised in choice 


hybrids of multiple parentage. We were 
much interested in Sophro-Cattleya Phyllis 
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and §.-C., Santa Fé, Sophro-Leelio-Cattleyas, 
Brasso-Cattleyas Princess Mary, Lelio- 
Cattleya Merlin, and the fruitful Sophronites 
grandiflora, which leaves so clear a colour 
evidence upon all the hybrids into whose 
parentage it has entered. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 


To Odontioda Thalia, from Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath; Lycaste Lucianii, from 
Mr. W. R. Fasey, Snaresbrook ; Cypripedium ee 
Pit, from Mr. H. T. Pitt Roslyn, Stamford Hill, 
Brasso-Cattleya Rutherfordi (Dell var.), from B: at 
Bruno Schréeder, The Dell, Egham. 


Medals. 


Sirver Frora.—To Stuart Low and Co., 
Sander and Son, St. Albans. 

SILVER BaAankstan.—To Messrs. Flory 
Slough. 


Enfield; 
and Black, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Erica carnea King George V., 
Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells. 


Medals. 


S1Itver FLoraA.—To es aa 
for Carnations, &c.; Messrs. 
wards Heath, for ‘Carnations; 
Romford, for Carnations; Mr Englemann, 
Saffron. Walden, for Carnations. 

Sinver GRENFELL.—To Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich- 
mond, for Azaleas ; Messrs.. Wallace and Co., Tun- 
bridge Wells, for shrubs. 

SInver BANKSIAN.—To Mr. S. Aish, Dunstable, for 
Chrysanthemums; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 
ras rheate, for rock garden; Messrs. Jas. Carter and 

Raynes Park, for Trises. 

aTonen FLor4.-To Mr. E. Dixon, Putney, for 

arden Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, Cheltenham, for 


hard lants. 
none G. Reuthe, Keston, for 


Bronze BANKsIAN.—To Mr. 
shrubs, &c. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 


Gotp.—To Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
for collection of Apples 

Sinver Gitr KNicutTian.—To Mr. C. A. Cain, The 
Node, Welwyn (Gr., Mr. T. Pateman), ‘for collec- 


tion of Apples. 
VEGETABLES. 
Medal. 


Sinver KNIGHTIAN.—To Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, for collection of vegetables. 


from Messrs. 


Stuart Low and Co., 
Allwood Bros., Hay- 
ta Lambourne, 








Flower Show Fixtures, 1922. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horti- 
cultwral Societies will kindly send the dates 
of their various shows to Editor, GARDENING 
IntustRaTEeD, 8, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C. 4. - 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 18th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall. 


OCTOBER. 


October 3rd.—National 
Society’s Floral Committee, 
Rink. 

October 16th.—National 
Society’s Floral Committee, 
tural Society’s Hall. 

October 30th.—National 
Society’s Floral Committee, 
tural Society’s Hall. 


NOVEMBER. 


November 16.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall, and Annual Exhibition 
(2 days). 

November 27th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Roy ‘al Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall. 


DECEMBER. 


December 11th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul. 
tural Society’s Hall. 


Chrysanthemum 
Holland Park 


Chrysanthemum 
Royal Horticul- 


Chrysanthemum 
Royal _Horticul- 
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- THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


The Flower Garden. 


As I write these lines the snow lies deep 
upon the garden. I think I belong to the 
great majority in a constitutional dislike to 
the snow, or, perhaps, not so much to the 
snow as to the discomfort it brings. Yet I am 
glad—heartily glad—to see it. For this deep 
snow is going to do great things for the gar- 
dens and vastly benefit the soil, so that the 
summer flowers will bloom all the better and 
brighter for it. Those gardens will receive 
the greatest benefit that are in the best con- 
dition to receive it, and by this I mean those 
beds and gardens that have been dug over 
and left open since the autumn. Plots of 
undisturbed soil, set and hard, the digging of 
which was left over till the spring, are just 
as deeply covered as the rest, but they are not 
in a condition of receptivity comparable with 
broken soil, and the rigours of winter 
cannot benefit both alike. The undug soil, of 
course, drains away the water from the melt- 
-ing snow and passes it to the subsoil, but the 
more valuable constituents brought down from 
the air do not remain in the soil, and those 
not evaporated into the air again are carried 
down the capillary ducts into the subsoil too. 
(I had hoped to illustrate this, but, unfor- 
tunately, my artist is at present in the grip 
of influenza. ) 

In dug soils these capillary ducts are 
broken, and the moisture, with what it con- 
tains, is held longer in the soil through which 
it percolates. I can best illustrate this by 
pointing out the difference between dug and 
undug soils after heavy rains. On the latter 
it is possible to dig and work a few ‘hours 
after the rain has ceased, whereas it may be 
days before it is possible to dig the former 
and make satisfactory work. Or—here is 
a further illustration the significance of which 
may be seen at a glance—soil which has 
been dug becomes like a sieve with a very 
fine mesh, through which any substance can 
only slowly be passed, while undug soil is like 
unto a sieve with a coarse mesh, through which 
substances rapidly pass. This is veritably 
the ABC of the garden, not only because it 
is a very simple problem, but also because it 
stands at the very beginning of successful gar- 
dening. The moral, of course, is that the 
autumn is the time for digging, especially for 
rough digging. Raking it over the surface 
or breaking it up to almost a powder is nearly 
as bad as not digging at all, that is if it is 
intended to give it all the advantages of 
weathering, for which purpose roughness of 
surface even to the point of untidiness is 
what is needed. When this cannot be done in 
autumn let it be carried on through the 
winter; do not wait till spring. Even now 
we may have much more snow to come, and 
advantage should be taken of any favourable 
weather to dig the ground in readiness for it. 


Forethought. 

No matter what the weather may be or 
where the real gardener is found, his thoughts 
are sure to gravitate toward his garden. Just 
now it is impossible to actually do any prac- 
tical work; but we can and do admire the 
winter effects of the snow and join our 
friends in their chorus of admiration. For 
beyond all doubt, the effect of the snow on the 
ground, the shrubs, and the trees is such 
that if it could be artificially produced on 
a hot summer day there are many who would 
eavil neither at the trouble nor expense. 
There is one thing we can do: we can look 
and prepare ahead. We can visualise to 
ourselves the garden as we want it to be in 
the summer. We can map out effects and 
take timely steps to give them substance. I 


Beginners. 


knew one mést enthusiastic elderly lady whose 
sole remaining delight was her garden. She 
kept proper scale charts of her garden, and 
she pleasantly occupied many spare winter 
hours marking out colour schemes, using 
coloufed crayons to agree with the shades she 
chose. She said that she could better appre- 
ciate summer effects during the dull days of 
winter, and that in working them out she was 


for the time being transported to the summer. - 


She would work out several designs, altering 
and improving as she went on, marking the 
exact position and the exact quantities of her 
colours, and finally select that which pleased 
her best. She was thus able to detach herself 
from outside influences and to carry out her 
work at a leisure which the more fully occu- 
pied hours of spring or summer denied to 
her. 

She did this so far, colour being the sole 
consideration, without the least reference to 
the kinds of plants to be used. But it was 
necessary to decide this latter point some time 


“in January, so that where seeds were neces- 


sary they could be procured in good time, and 
where plants were essential they could be pro- 
pagated. So there was always a momentous 
but friendly interview with her gardener, who 
advised her as to what plants were suitable 
and the quantities required. A list was then 
made out, and the gardener carried it away 
as a form of instruction. * The happy result 
was that, with ample time and a definite 
plan, he knew how best to work throughout 
the season, and was consequently a contented 
gardener, while the lady herself, well aware 
that her wishes would be realised, had no 
occasion to interfere or to issue fresh instruc- 
tions. In this one respett she waived the 
undeniable and unchallenged rights of a lady 
in the matter of changing her mind, for she 
convinced herself years ago of the futility of 
altering her garden plans, no matter whatever 
else she might change. To use. her own 
words: ‘‘ I plan my garden as the Medes and 
Persians made their laws—not subject to 
change.’”’ 


Seasonal work. 

Practically seasonal work indoors will be an 
increasing quantity. It is a good time now to 
put in cuttings of late-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums. It is also a good time to put rooted 
Pelargonium cuttings into single pots. Do not 
use larger pots than 3 or 4 inches in diameter, 
and do not use a heavy compost. See that 
every flower pot used is quite clean inside, 
and that at least one crock is placed, concave, 
over the hole for drainage. The sowing of 
various flower seeds can be undertaken now, 
such as Begonias, Carnations, Petunias, 
Lobelias, and Golden Feather. Most other 
summer annuals can be kept back till Feb- 
ruary. It will soon be a favourable time, in 
heated houses, to repot Ferns, Aspidistras, 
and some other fine foliaged plants, and such 
work as this might ~be done at the earliest 
convenient time, because every week will bring 
increasing demands. Busy men can appre- 
ciate the advantage of keeping abreast of the 
work, and it is a curious fact that the keenest 
garden lovers are not in the ranks of. those 
with much leisure, but among those who are 
the busiest of men. Really, the success of a 


whole season may depend upon having plenty ~ 


of well-established forward plants to put out 
at the proper time. Their effect is more im- 
mediate, because there is no waiting for them 
to grow, and this considerably extends the 
all too’short period of their effectiveness. 
Nothing we can do can, in the ordinary 
course, prolong a season at the other end, 
because climatic conditions intervene; so if 
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it is to be prolonged, it must be by beginning ; 
earlier, and to bring this about it is neces- 
sary to open operations in January and Feb- 

ruary instead of in March. i, Eo ae 


a 

The Vegetable Garden. 
Onions for exhibition, = oe | 
If you are keenly interested in vegetables 


it is fairly safe to say that you are specially 
interested in Qnions, for this is a vegetable 
which has particular fascinations. and as — 
much power to draw the best out of aman in 
growing it as truly as its pungent juices will — 
draw water from his eyes. It lends itself, it 
responds, to special and generous treatment. __ 
Many vegetables do not. Try it on Potatoes, 
and the tubers are large and coarse; on a- 
Cauliflower, it is gross and strong to the ~ 
palate ; on a Beetroot, a special vessel would 
be required to cook it in; on Parsnips and 
Carrots, and the produce would be.fit only for 
cattle. Not so with the Onion. It may he 
ever so large without being coarse; the larger 
it is the milder it is and the more greatly 
esteemed. I had some fine specimens of — 
‘“ Ailsa Craig” a year ago, varying from 25 


wert 


ae 
eas 
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to 3 lb. each, and they had hundreds of ad-— 3 
mirers, but not a single detractor, To repeat — 
myself, the keen vegetable grower is particu- — 
larly keen in raising Onions like those. 
Ordinary cultivation will very rarely produce 
a spring-grown specimen of that weight, but es 


it can be done by any who have a suitable 
soil and who go the right way to work. I 
hope to show what is the right way, so that 
a novice cannot easily make a mistake. Let 
me tabulate the details of routine :— a 

1. A suitable variety must be selected, for 
there are not many that will reach 2 Ib. It 
must be obtained from very reliable sources— 
that is, houses of repute, and not from penny 
packets from the greengrocers. ‘ Ailsa 
Craig ’’ and “‘ Excelsior ’’ may be classed as © 
among the best varieties. .<% 

2. The seeds should be sown without fur- 
ther delay ; not in the open ground, but in a~ 
pan or box filled firmly with a compost made ~ 
up of two pailfuls of loam, one pailful of 
sifted old leaf mould, and half a pailful of — 
coarse silver sand. 2 c 

5. Sow the seeds thinly on an even surface 
well pressed down, and cover with one-quarter 
inch of the compost finely sifted. Stand them: 
on a hotbed or in a warm house; water, cover 
with brown paper, but immediately remove it 
when germination begins. Sass 

4. Now stand the pan or the box in the 
full light, not far removed from the glass, — 
and give a daily change of air, even if only 
for a short time. 

5. As soon as the seedlings are from 2 to 3 
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inches high, they must be transplanted, quite 


thinly, into other pans or boxes, great care — 
being taken to preserve the roots intact. The 
soil should be similar to the other, but with — 3 
the addition of half a pailful of finely sifted, 
well-rotted manure. Make a-hole deep 
enough, with a dibble, to take the roots at. 
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full length, not doubled back, then gently — 
press the soil round the roots (not round the ce 4 
collar) with the dibble. ; APES 4 
.6. When established and grown a further @ 
2 inches, which will probably be late in | 
March, they must be removed to a cold frame 


to harden and gain strength. If they have — 
developed weaknesses it is a. sign that they 
have had insuflicient air, or been too far from — 
the glass. They should be stout and up- ] 
standing. SSS ae 
7. While they are hardening see that the 
ground is prepared, if not already done. Tt — 
should be trenched and heavily manured. TI 
have seen Onion roots run down nearly 3 feet. — 
The soil should have a certain consistency, 
tending toward , heaviness. Should it be — 
light it should be trodden firmly ; otherwise 4 
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the plant would run to neck and top instead g 
of to bulb. a a | 

8. Set your lines, and plant out at 16 | 
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inches from row to row, and at distances of 
1 foot between the plants in the row. They 





. Plant with a trowel, not a dibble, removing 
each plant from the box with a ball of earth 
ise to. hich the roots are attached. The object 

is to avoid checking growth, and to preserve 
- the roots in their entirety. Make each one 
well firmed before passing on. ~ ARTS 
9. When they are nearly half grown, water 
weekly during dry weather. Give frequent 
‘dustings of soot, and perhaps twice, a sprink- 
ling of nitrate of soda. There are several 
gross feeder its wants should be kept sup- 
meplied.-.. ~ . 
— 10. Keep the soil well tilled about them 
with frequent hoeings. ee 

11. When they are nearing maturity, go 
over the plants and bend the heads over at 

_ the necks to prevent the production of foliage, 


into the bulb. 
12. Lift and dry them as soon. as the tops 
_ show them to be ripe by drying off. 


| Pruning—continued. . 

eee the Raspberry. - = = = 

he Raspberry is probably the easiest to 
prune of all fruit-bearing plants. It does 

- not attain to the dignity of a tree, and 
hardly to that of a shrub, renewing itself 

-_— annually by means of canes—each 4 feet to 

8 feet in height—from an underground root- 
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; Fig. 1.—Cutting out the dead cane at C. 









os stock. Thé cane of a Raspberry is not a per- 
manent part of the plant. 


-» cane having sprung from a bud at its base to 
__ bear fruit next year, and die in its turn the 
following year. So it is a fruit-bearing 
plant most easy to prune, and we will com- 
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will need all that space if they reach full size. . 


other good fertilisers, and as the plant is a | 


and divert the whole strength of the plant_ 


4 It grows this 
year, bears fruit, and dies next year, a young 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


mence our pruning-lessons on the living plant 
with the Raspberry. 

Fig. 1 shows a Raspberry plant drawn 
from nature. On the left is the fruit-bear- 
ing cane of 1921, while on the right is the 
cane produced during 1921 and destined to 
bear fruit during 1922. At the bottom of 
this, at B, is a bud which will produce 
during 1922 the cane which will give the fruit 
during 1923. In the best system of manage- 
ment of the Raspberry the cane on the left, 
which produced fruit during the summer of 
1921, ought to have been cut down to C during 
last September, after the fruit had been 
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Fig. 2.— Where to cut 


gathered, so as to allow of free admission to 
the leaves of all possible sunlight available. 
The retention until winter of those old canes, 
and the old leaves thereon, has deprived the 
young canes of much sunlight to their leaves. 
For all practical purposes those old canes - 
had completed the work of their life last 
September, and their old leaves and canes in- 
tervened between the young canes and their 
leaves and the sun, thereby rendering the 
young canes less fruitful than they would 
otherwise have been. 
In the above-named circumstances it is 
clear that the pruning of the Raspberry 
should commence in September by Cutting out 
the old fruiting canes down to near the 
ground, as indicated at C. That timely re- 
“moval of the obstruction to~the sun’s rays 
shining directly upon the young leaves and 
canes very materially increases the weight of 
fruit therefrom during the following summer. 
The winter pruning of the Raspberry pro- 
vides the student of pruning with an easy 
and comfortable series of lessons in ele- 
mentary pruning. Simple cuts are the rule; 
but a little judgment and knowledge of the 
buds must be acquired if the loss of fruit 
through pruning is to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Here we arrive at a point where there 
may arise—and often does arise—some un- 
certainty in the minds of untrained and in- 
experienced pruners. The sketch will help 
to clear this matter. The first unmistak- 
able fruit-bud shown by the sketch is at D. 
The bud above is very doubtful; the others, 
right to the extremity of the cane, are value- 
less. 
Now we have to consider the height or 
jength of the cane. Unless tall Raspberry 
canes are supported by being tied to posts or 
to horizontal laths or wires, they are very 
liable to be blown down and laid flat on the 


ground by gales at the time they are laden - 


with fruit in various stages of growth and 
ripeness. Yet more, the laden canes are 
broken off near the ground, and much injury 
accrues to the whole of the rows or plantation ; 
consequently the question of support has to 
be dealt with. If no support can be given 
the canes, then they must be cut lower, or 
dwarfer growing varieties must be planted. 
To cut down to 3 feet 6 inches a lot of beauti- 
ful canes full of fruit-buds to a length of 
5 feet is as heart-breaking as to cut the cane 
at E would be. Between D and E there would 
be a loss of at least five good panicles of 
fruit, probably weighing 3 Ib. A loss of 3 Ib. 
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of fruit from nearly every cane in the planta- 
tion! Think of it, before you decide to pro- 
vide no support for your Raspberries. Ax, 
Fig. 2, represents what happens when they are 
pruned down to a hard-and-fast line; much 
fruit-bearing wood is. cut down and a goodly 
weight of fruit lost. The next step, B to C, 
is only one degree better. Why cut Rasp- 
berries at all to a dead level? Yet the prac- . 
tice is far too common. ‘The only way to 
obtain the maximum of fruit the canes are 
capable of yielding is to cut away only the 
upper part of the cane, the part having no 
fruit buds. Such canes are suggested in 
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down the canes to. 


Fig. 2, C to D, showing canes of irregular 
height, to be cut down to irregular heights in- 
dicated by the cross-bars, the parts cut away 
having no fruit buds. ‘To cut low down does 
not increase the strength of such canes or 
make them more fruitiul, because each cane 
can only produce the fruit which is already in 
the cane in embryo in the form of a flower 
perfect in all its parts; and when it has 
developed into a ripe fruit the life-work of 
that cane is completed and a new cane is 
already taking its place. ; 

Thus the life of a Raspberry-cane is com- 
pleted in two years. Je Us 


Seeds Act, 1920. 


I should be much obliged if you could tell 
me how the new seed regulations affect me. 
I have a stand in a market two days a week, 
selling vegetables, plants, and flowers. In 
order to oblige a few customers I sell a few 
seeds. Do-such things as 1d. and 2d. packets 
of small seeds (Nasturtiums, Lettuce, Sweet 
Peas, etc.) come under seed regulations as to 
dating and testing? Also how about the pic- 
torial packets? -If so they are not worth 
bothering about to me. Or does it only allude 
to the seeds named in regulations? TrsuHy. 

Salop. = 

[It is stated in Clause 3 of the Regulations 
to the Seeds Act that the particulars required 
shall not apply in the case of a packet con- 
taining pea or bean seed (not exceeding 2 |b. ), 
or of any other garden seed named in Regula- 
tion 2 (d) (not exceeding 8 oz.),-if the follow- 
ing particulars are stated on the packet, that 
is to say (1) the name and address of the , 
seller; (2) a statement that the seeds have 
been tested in accordance with the provisions 
of the Seeds Act, 1920; (3) the kind of seed ; 
(4) the season in which the seed was packeted, 
provided that the term ‘‘ season ’’ shall for 
the purpose of this provision mean a twelve 
months season ending July 31st, and that it 
shall be sufficient to state the year in which 
the season expires; (5) the percentage of 
purity if such percentage is, in the case of 
carrot seed, below 90, or in the case of any 
other seeds, below 97; and (6) the percentage 
of germination, provided that, if the per- 
centage of germination is not less than the 
authorised minimum percentage of germina 
tion prescribed in the Fourth Schedule to the 
Regulations, a statement to that effect shall 
be sufficient. | 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 
Table plants. 


The propagation of fine foliaged stove 
plants for this purpose may now be under- 
taken. Of these, the narrow-leaved Crotons 
and Dracenas find great favour with many, 
as they are light and graceful in appearance. 
Pandanus graminifolia and P. Veitchii are 
also favourite plants for the purpose. To 
avoid disturbing the roots as little as possible 
once they are well rooted the cuttings are best 
propagated singly in small pots. In all cases 
select shoots having brightly-coloured foliage 
as cuttings, the only exception being in 
regard to Pandanus graminifolia, the leaves 
of which are green. A close, well-heated case 


_ is necessary for the rooting of the cuttings, 


which should be ventilated in early morning 
and condensed moisture removed from the 
glass with a cloth. Other fine foliaged 
subjects may be propagated at the same time, 
also Gardenias, Pentas carnea, or any other 
stove-flowering plant in fit condition. 


Gloxinias and Caladiums, etc. 

Shake out the tubers of both and lay them 
out in pans or boxes in light sandy soil, and 
place on a shelf or suitable place in a warm- 
house to give them a start. Apply moisture 
cautiously until they commence to make 
growth, otherwise they may decay. Large 
tubers of Caladium esculentum and of 
Alocasia macrorhiza should also be shaken 
out and placed in smaller pots, repotting as 
soon as growth is an inch or two in length. 
Also shake out and place in smaller pots 
tubers of Gloriosa superba, and water spar- 
ingly until growth is pushing. Shake out 
and repot the different varieties of Lilium 
lancifolium and stand in a cool place, and 
get new bulbs of these and L. auratum potted 
as soon as they come to hand. 


Late Vines. 

Cut and bottle the remainder of the 
bunches if not already done, and prune the 
vines. As there is always a possibility of 
bleeding occurring when the vines are started, 
take the precaution of applying a styptic to 
the wounds immediately afterwards. “Should 
additions or anything in the shape of renova- 
tion of borders be needed, take the oppor- 
tunity while labour can be spared to get it 
done. In ordinary circumstances the clean- 
ing of rods, structure, and top-dressing of 
borders will be routine matters to be attended 
to. Until the time for starting arrives give 
the vines all the rest possible by airing freely. 
In the event of severe frost occurring, either 
empty the hot-water pipes or turn on just 
sufficient warmth to keep the water from 
freezing. 


Border Carnations. 

Look over plants stored in pits and frames 
occasionally and remove decaying foliage and 
weeds and prick up the surface soil in the 
pots if it is becoming covered with moss, etc. 
Air freely on all favourable occasions, not 
only to maintain hardy growth, but as a pre- 
vention of damp and other ills. 


Violas. 


Take advantage of fine weather to look over 
the .stock of Violas, Pentstemons, Calceo- 
larias, and other things in cold pits and 
frames, and relieve them of dead leaves, etc., 
and lightly loosen the surface soil between 
the rows. 


Sweet Peas. 
Prepare and sow as many 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots filled with a suitable rich compost as 
will be required to plant the necessary number 
of rows or clumps outdoors in April or May 

and germinate in a cool-house or pit. 
Ass W; 


Midland Counties. 


Dahlias. 


If it is desired to increase the stock of any 
particular variety of Dahlia, now is the time 
to place the tubers in gentle heat. A pit 
with a temperature of 60 degrees will suit 
them well. When the young shoots begin to 
grow they should be fully,exposed to the light 
to promote sturdy growth. When they are 
about 4 inches long they should be removed 
from the tubers with a sharp knife, and in- 
serted in small, clean pots of sandy soil which 
has been passed through a fine sieve. The 
pots should then be plunged in a bottom heat 
of 80.degrees and kept close until roots are 
formed, after which they should be gradually ~ 
exposed to light and air and potted into 
S-inch pots as soon as ready. Dahlias may. 
also be raised from seed; which should be sown 
early in February. If potted up as soon as 
ready they will produce an abundance of 
flowers from July onwards. 


Sweet Peas. : 

If not already done, all ground for Sweet 
Peas should be prepared at once. Good deep 
trenching is essential, with a liberal supply 
of manure in the lower spits. Stations for 
clumps in borders may with advantage have 
the soil renewed, thus ensuring good healthy 
growth. Where the grower depends on spring 
sowing no time should now be lost in sowing 
the seed, choosing those varieties which suit 
the individual requirements best. 


Hollyhocks. 


Strong plants may be planted, out as soon 
as the ground is in good condition. They are 
quite hardy, but young plants should be pro- 
tected for a week or two by means of an in- 
verted flower-pot over each plant. Late- 
raised. plants must, of course, be left till 
later. Meanwhile they will make good pro- 
gress in a cold pit. 


Lily of the Valley. 


Well-established clumps of these may be 
lifted and placed in a frame for forcing. 
Although the flowers may not be so large as 
those which are produced from retarded 


crowns, they will be of great service where ~ 


cut flowers are in constant demand. They re- 
quire a moderately warm hot-bed, over which 
put about 2 inches of soil. Place the clumps 
closely together, slightly cover them with 
finely sifted soil, and give them a good water- 
ing. Keep the pit close until the flowers 
commence to open, when a little air may: be 
admitted during fine weather. - 


Melons. 


« 


A sowing of Melon seeds for the first batch ~ 


has been made in small, clean pots and placed 
over a brisk bottom heat, the temperature of 
the bed being about 75 degrees. When the 
young plants are through the surface they 
must be placed as near the roof-glass as pos- 
sible. Eminence and Hero of Lockinge are 
good varieties for early sowing. It is better 
practice to plant the first batch of Melons 
directly from the small pots in which they 
were raised than to pot them into larger pots 
and plant at a later date; therefore a hot- 
bed should be made up and the soil placed 
in position a few days before the plants are 
ready to put out, for if,once they are allowed 
to become stunted the prospect of a successful 
crop will be much reduced. Melons succeed ~ 
best in rich, turfy loam, into which a small 
quantity of mortar rubble may be mixed. 
The depth of soil should not be less than 10 
inches, and must be made firm by ramming 
after it has become warmed through. If an 
unbroken supply of Melons is desired, 
another sowing should be made. F. W. G. 
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Scotland. 


Early Potatoes, 
where there are conveniences, may now be 
started in quantity. Warm pits are the best 


places for this crop, and a gently ferment-— 


ing heat from stable manure and leaves is 
necessary. Where pits are not available, 
ordinary frames upon built hot-beds may be 
utilised, but planting should be done so that 
the Potatoes, as they grow, will be near the 
glass. Karly Carrots sown upon leaf beds, in 
which there is a small but regular heat, soon 
germinate. Some forcers 
‘among the Carrots, drawing the former when 
they are large enough for use. Lettuces, too, 


may easily .be brought forward on beds 
similar to those above referred to under glass. 


A sowing of early Peas can be made in pots 
for planting out in April. Continue to force 
Seakale and Asparagus as required. Salsify, 
Celery, and Artichokes are useful at present. 


Hardy fruit. 
Those who still have pruning to do ought 


sow Radishes - 


to push on with the work at every available 


opportunity. In the case of wall trees it is a 
mistake to use the spade in the neighbourhood 
ot the roots, for to this practice may be 


ascribed the plague of suckers which are too” 


frequently seen round the stems of wall trees. 
Old trees, and those which usually bear con- 


sistent crops, must be assisted in some way, 


either by mulchings of good manure or by 
the application of chemical fertilisers in 
solution. When the former can be given, let 
it be applied at once; when chemicals are 
used it 1s better to delay the application until 
the bud begins to swell. In going over wall 
trees it is wise to look out for the larve or 
the eggs of insects and to destroy these as 
far as possible. The eggs of green-fly and of 
red-spider can, IT am convinced, be destroyed 
at this season by quite a weak solution of 
any good insecticide. = 


Alterations. pris 

Should the routine work of the garden be 
well in hand, there is no.time like the present 
to undertake any projected alterations among 
shrubberies and so forth. There is, in almost 
every garden, a certain amount of alteration 
done from year to year, and, in addition to 
being necessary, this work is very interesting 
when the weather is open. Box edgings can 


now be relaid well, and gappy spaces in these _ 
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ought to be made good. Hardy Heaths and ey 
similar things do very ‘well in some of the - 


rougher portions of the grounds. Rhododen- 
drons are among the most useful and beauti- 
ful of shrubs; these, of course, only succeed- 
ing where the soil suits their requirements. 
No one can have too many Birches -and 
Beeches, these trees appearing to blend well 
with almost everything. Fe 


Orchard house. ; 


Everything in the orchard house should 
now be clean, in good order, and ready for a 
quiet start. 
principally at the apex of the house, in order 
to avoid cold draughts. Both trees in pots 


‘and those which are planted out ought to be 


inspected now at rather 
supplied with moisture as 


Odds and ends. 


Where tidiness is absolutely essential leaves 


close intervals, and 
their, needs require. 


may be lightly pricked into the surface of 7 


shrubberies. A site should be prepared for 
such things as Christmas Roses, 
Solomon’s-Seal, and the like, which are now 
flowering in pots. The preparation may take 
the form of deepening the soil and working 
in plenty of leaf-mould with, perhaps, the 
addition of 
can now be started in batches in a close, warm 
pit, keeping the plants dark until the flower- 
spikes appear. W. McG. 


' 


As yet, ventilate freely, but — 


Dielytra, 


a little sand. Lily of the valley ~ ‘ 
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mS 
' Correspondence. 
fee |. OUTDOOR. : 
| Treatment of Schizanthus in winter. 
' (H. GC, M.).—You did well to remove the 
_ plants from the frame before Christmas, or 
| perhaps they would have been nipped by 
- frost. You should keep them near to the 
glass in the greenhouse. The plant should 
fave ample root room, and be potted in a mix- 
ture of about equal parts of turfy loam, good 
- Jeaf-mould, and rotten manure, the whole 
made fairly sandy. Treated thus and not 
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_ allowed to become drawn, they will produce 


ape wonderful show of bloom in spring. 
as, 
_ Growing tobacco. 


(CG. Rostrow).—Any seedsman can supply | 


seeds of Nicotiana macrophylla, but you must 
understand that you have to make arrange- 
ments with the Excise authorities before you 
ean grow it. You can grow the tobacco in 
rg plant form, but you must not use the leaves 
or manufacture them in any way, as if you 
ey do you may be heavily fined. All the tobacco 





i ~ horticultural preparations are manufactured 
in bond from duty-free tobacco. 
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ae TREES AND SHRUBS. » 3 


ae é 
~ Pruning the common white Jasmine. 
' _ (J.).—This Jasmine does not, as a rule, re- 
uire much pruning, but when it is necessary, 
* then late summer or early spring is the best 
oi time. It being a summer-blooming plant, 
Be i: runing should always be done after the 
etiwerine is over. Simply take out all the old 
' wood and cut back the more vigorous shoots. 
i BiSave as much of the young, vigorous wood as 
you can, and nail such carefully up to the 
wall, when it will soon cover the space. A 
- mulching of rotten manure with several soak- 
ings of water would also prove beneficial, as 
no doubt the soil in which the plant is grow- 
bh ing is exhausted after so many years. 


cs ed VEGETABLES. 
Wild Dandelion for salading. 
tage (B.).—Roots of the wild Dandelion, if lifted 


5 
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now and their leaves cut off to within an inch 
of the crown, then planted close together in 
_ warmth, in soil and in absolute darkness, 


__ would soon make new blanched leafage, but 


_ it would not be so good or so strong as from. 


roots raised from seed from a sowing made 
in the spring on good garden soil, just as 
_ Parnsips or Carrots are, the roots being 
_ thinned out to 6 inches apart in the rows. 
In such case the roots are much larger and 
_ give bigger and thicker leafage. The broad- 
- Teaved variety is the best. In a warm, dark 
_ Place you could, if you have a big supply of 
_ roots, have Dandelion salading nearly all 
_ through the winter. Certainly start some 
oo to blanch at once or a few weeks later. 
_ Lettuces of any variety, if good, may be sown 
_ thinly in a shallow box or in pans now, and 
‘if placed in a cold frame should gernminate in 









might ‘elapse ere you had good hearts for 


_ 
y 


cutting. 
ea FRUIT. 

_ Treatment of Orange-trees. 

_  (Sandwich).—Your Orange-tree has been 
attacked by red-spider due to keeping it too 
dry at the roots and in the atmosphere. 
Stings it thoroughly with an insecticide as 
_ Gishurst compound. If grown merely as 
- ornamental plants a cool greenhouse where 
, the frost is kept out in winter will suit 
_ Orange-trees, but to obtain ripe fruit fit for 
_ dessert more heat must be given from the 
time the fruits begin to change colour; in 
_ fact, a warmer temperature—50 degrees to 
55 degrees at night—will be desirable. Turfy 
_ loam, enriched with a fourth part of old 
| manure and a few $-inch bones, will suit 


err 


some three weeks; but three months more - 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Orange-trees. If grown in pots, the drainage 
must be free, as during the season of growth 
the plants will require a good deal of water ; 
occasional applications of soot-water will be 
beneficial. The Orange succeeds very well 
when planted out in a border in the con- 
servatory, or it may be planted against a wall 
and trained to a wire trellis. The syringe 
must be used freely to keep down insects, 
but only pure rain-water should be used for 
the purpose. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A. Webb.—We have no faith in bullock’s 
blood for such a purpose. Give the plants a 
heavy mulch of cow manure and water freely. 

B. B.—Any nurseryman who specialises in 
greenhouse plants should be able to supply 
the plants you refer to. Your local nursery- 
man. should have no difficulty in meeting 
your wants. 

G. W.—Under the circumstances we should 








‘say that Hop manure will be the best, as it 


will tend to the production of humus. You 
can use sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda when your crops are established. 

E. B.—Any nurseryman who specialises in 
the raising of fruit trees would supply 
maidens of Northern Spy Apple. For some 


~ yeason which we are unable to explain the 


general employment of this variety as a 
blight-resisting stock’ has not, as far as we 
are aware, caught on in this country. 

J. R. H.—When you planted the trees you 
ought to have removed the poor soil and filled 
in with good loam and some manure. You 
can apply a heavy top-dressing of cow 
manure now, and if the weather is dry, water 
well so that the goodness of the manure may 
be washed down to the roots of the plants. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


W. Howard Bell.—Please send fresh speci- 
men. It is impossible to name from. the one 


, you send. 


NAMES-OF FRUIT. 


D. Curry.—Specimens insufficient. 

E. M.—Apples: 1, We take to be Wagener, 
and 2, Chelmsford Wonder. 

B.W. Jeffery:—1, Sops in Wine ; 2, not re- 
cognised ; 3, King of the Pippins; 4, Annie 
Elizabeth. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Jas. Carrer AND Co., Raynes 
Park, S.W.—Garden and Lawn. 

Barer AND Sons, 12, Kine STREET, COVENT 
GarpEen.—Seed. Guide for 1922. 

Daniets Bros., Lrp., Norwicu.—lIllus- 
trated guide for amateur gardeners. 

Henry Ecxrorp, Wem, Satop.—Catalogue 
of Sweet Peas, Vegetables, and Flowers. 

T. Baru, Tue Savoy Stores, Savoy STREET, 
Srranp, W.C.—Vegetable and flower seeds 
for 1922. : , 

Messrs. BowELL AND SKARRATT, CEMETERY 
Roap, CHELTENHAM.—Descriptive Catalogue 
of alpine, rock, and hardy plants... 


Obituary. 


Mr. Geo. Johnson. 


The death has taken place at Birmingham 
of Mr. George Johnson, for some years 
Chairman of the Birmingham Parks Com- 
mittee (it was during his régime that 14,000 
war-time allotments were obtained), and a 
leading member of the Birmingham Horticul- 
tural Society. ~ His love of flowers was 
intense, and he was responsible for the con- 
struction of the beautiful old-world Shake- 
spearean garden (containing a very large 
number of the plants and flowers mentioned 
in the bard’s works) at Lightwoods Park. 
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The International Bureau for 
Registration of Novelties. 


The Chamber of Horticulture has been re- 
quested to announce that all preparations for 
the above are now complete, and that the 
Bureau is ready to commence registration. 
The following particulars have been supplied 
and should be noted :— 

1. That the International Bureau for Re- 
gistration of Horticultural Novelties, founded 
by the Fédération Horticole Professionnelle 
Internationale, will commence on January 
ist, 1922, with the object of protecting the 
raisers of new plants as to (a) prior right of 
raising, (b) ownership of name chosen, (c) 
possibility of claiming both, and also (d) 
adequate advertisement to make the novelty 
known to the horticultural world. 

2. That official forms necessary for de- 
clarations will be addressed to raisers, on 
receipt of demand accompanied by the.amount 
of the registration fee, which is 10 francs, 
plus, if desired, the amount necessary to 
cover the cost of supplementary declarations, 
at the rate of 5 francs a line of 40 letters, 
signs, or intervals. 

3. That official forms can only be obtained 
from the bureau agent, Monsieur L. Sauvage, 
6, due du Débarcadére, Paris 17. 

4. That cheques and money orders be made 
payable to M. Sauvage. 

5. That, on demand, raisers will receive 
without charge a small booklet containing the 
rules of the bureau and all particulars con- 
cerning the keeping of the various registers, 
confirming the rights of the declarers, and 
providing for the establishment -of inter- 
national legislation on this subject in due 
course. 

The Chamber will be pleased to issue fur- 
ther information.on the above from time to 
time. 


An appreciation. 


We are generally quick to ask your advice 
on subjects of cultivation, but perhaps we 
are not. so quick as we might be in telling 
you of our successes in following your advice. 
I wrote to you last spring, I think, asking 
how I should grow Christmas Roses, as I had 
had so many failures. You told me to dig 
deep, put in loam and leaf-mould, and plant 
in semi-shade, all of which instructions were 
faithfully carried out.. I have been rewarded 
this month by plenty of flowers, and I feel 
so grateful. During the great drought of 
last summer the plant flagged a little, but 
luckily I was able to water it. 

: LINDENS. 


Trade Notes. 


Wm. Thomson and Sons. 

The Vine and plant manure manufactured 
by this firm is a perfect plant food, and 
stands unrivalled at the present time for 
Vines, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and fruit-trees, 
also vegetables of all kinds. Consisting as it 
does of the finest materials, it has stimulating 
and lasting effects and produces vigorous and 
fruitful growth. 


The British Fertiliser Co. 

Garner’s Rapid Caustic Alkali Compound 
(winter use), for spraying fruit trees of 
every kind when dormant, effectually de- 
stroys American blight, eggs of caterpillars, 
fungoid growths, and all insect pests. All 
fruit trees should be sprayed in winter with 
Garner’s Rapid Caustic Alkali Compound, 
taking care to wet all parts of the tree. Non- 
poisonous for Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry 
trees, and bush fruit; 1 tin makes 15 gal- 
lons. For Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots 
1 tin makes 25 gallons. For washing vineries, 
conservatories, etc., 1 tin makes 40 gallons. 

(Continued on page v.) 
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G.I. Presentation Medals _ 


HE proprietors of Gardening Illustrated are presenting to Local 
Horticultural Societies, Allotment Associations and __ responsible 
organisers of Flower Shows handsome Bronze Medals, one of which 
will be allocated to each Society for competition among its members. 


Certificate of Award | ee 
Oty ‘Gardening itustested. THE MEDAL 
OV ee Medal, 1922 | AND “S438 
G.I. MEDAL CERTIFICATE : 
— are enclosed in a hand- 


some velvet-lined case. 
To’ stimulate and pro 


mote interest anc 


enthusiasm among 


2 
gardeners all over the oe z : 
eCUniys 
ees eee 
MEDAL | 


will be awarded to 
emulation by providing competitors winning 


the G.I. Bronze Medal 


three years in succes- 


members of local 
societies with an added 
inducement to produce sion or five years in all. 
their best. 


Eee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
To create a spirit of 





Facsimile of G.I. Medal and Case. 


1 eee of Sacietics 


who have not already done so should apply 
at once for particulars and entry forms to SS 


The Editor 
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8, Bouverie Street, LONDON, E.C.4 | = | 
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¥ A new firm, Leenslag, Preyde-and Co., 
Bi have opened a bulb and plant store in London 
(7, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C.), 
' and are making special offers, including a fine 
» assortment of Liliums. These are large, 
ates bulbs, and Gladioli are exceptional 


__ at the price asked, being large, firm stuff. 
Garner’s Compound Quassia Extract. One 
_ gallon makes 100 gallons strong solution. De- 
__ stroys all forms of aphis which infest plants 
_ and fruit trees. It is certain in effect with- 
_ out injury to the plant. Soluble in water, 
perfectly harmless to the operator, and in- 
valuable to Hop growers for destroying green 
\ and black fly. 


_ Maskell-Harris Fertilisers.. 
a Re “ Prize Crop ”’ Fertiliser is the only alka- 
_ line compound garden manure on the market ; 
it neutralises acids in the soil, sweetens it, 
_ makes it work better, and greatly discourages 
& slugs and other soil pests. 


_ Renny, Forbes and Co., Ltd. 

_  “Oscarno Guano”’ is in the truest sense a 
complete plant food—that is, it contains in 
well-balanced proportions all the essential in- 
___ gredients required by the plant throughout its 
_ growth, This manure is not a raw guano 


_ but is compounded in accordance with the 





_ principles established by the latest scientific 


research on plant life and growth, The 


KS while part of them is immediately soluble in 
water and thus at once available for the plant, 

_ the remainder is present in varying degrees 

of solubility, which ensures a steady supply 
of nutriment throughout the growth of the 
~~» plant. 
_ instead of a chemical stimulant. Being 
|‘ organic in composition, Oscarno does not burn 
| the roots of the plant. On the contrary, this 
manure may be used on the most delicate 
plants without fear of harmful results. 
- Another advantage of its, organic nature is 
_ that it adds to the humic properties of the 
soil, and encourages the action of the bene- 
ficial bacteria which play such an important 
part in plant nutrition. It is suitable for 
~ all garden plants and trees, both flowering 
and fruiting, and can be used either mixed 
with the soil or as a top-dressing. 


Sylvinite. 
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____Sylvinite (French kainit 14 per cent: and 
» French manure salts 20 per cent.). The 
rapid development of the Alsatian potash 
_ deposits has made available large stocks of 
__ sylvinite—a form of potash which has proved 
to be very valuable for all garden and fruit 
_ crops. These Alsatian sylvinites are sup- 
_ plied in a fine, friable condition, suitable for 
_* mixing with other fertilisers or for direct 
| mi) application. They contain less moisture than 
other potash salts, and consequently do not 
{3 ‘Sh the same trouble in storage and transport. 
_’ They can be stored in a dry place for any 
__ length of time without deteriorating. Garden 
__- crops manured with Alsatian potash develop 
_ ahealthy and vigorous growth, clean and free 
_ from disease. The yield is heavy and the 
quality is exceptionally good. The best 
results are generally obtained when potash 
salts are applied in the winter or early spring, 
but trials have shown that sylvinite is quite 
Safe to use and gives good results when 
_ applied at planting-time along with other 
_ fertilisers. For fruit-trees and bushes, how- 
ever, the winter application of potash 
_ Tanures is much to be recommended. 
lawns, sylvinite tends to eradicate the growth 
of moss and weeds, and it fosters the develop- 
ment of the finer grasses. 

Sylvinite is readily soluble and quickly dis- 
seminated throughout the soil, yet-it is not 
_ liable to be washed out of the soil in wet 
_ Seasons. 
_ frnit-trees and bushes, they have stronger and 
healthier foliage, and give a heavier yield 
of large-sized fruit of fine quality. 
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Where it is regularly applied to’ 


materials are so treated and blended that — 


Oscarno provides a natural plant food | 
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Gibbs’ Fertilisers, Ltd. 


We manufacture the following fertilisers: 
Superphosphates of all standard grades; 
potassic superphosphate and ammonic super- 
phosphate ; these two articles are superphos- 
phate with which is incorporated a little 
potash in one case and a little ammonia in the 
other, thus improving same for general use 
according to the special needs of the soil. 
‘Pure vitriolised bone (bone and acid only) ; 
dissolved bone compounds, several grades; 
special complete fertilisers for Corn, Man- 
golds, Grass, roots, and Potatoes. For early 
Potatoes Concentrated Special Fertiliser en- 
joys a high reputation ; Non-acid Turnip Fer- 
tiliser is a speciality for use on sour soil 
liable to attacks of finger and toe in roots. 
Seychelles Guano—a pure phosphatic natural 
guano in fine condition—guaranteed 64 per 
cent. phosphates—higher -than the highest 
grade of basic slag—is suited for Grass: land 
or soils deficient of lime. Basic slag, ground 
at the mills, Plymouth, may be had in 
various grades. 

This business 
years, and the Trefoil Brand is well known 
throughout the kingdom as a warranty of the 
reliable nature of the company’s products. 


Alfred Hickman, Ltd. 


The whole of the phosphates contained _in the 
Bilston Basic Phosphate is citric-acid soluble, 
but to conform to the Fertilisers Act, which 
stipulates that the guarantee shall be given 
of solubility in a 2 per cent. citric acid solu- 
tion within one half-hour, we guarantee 80 
per cent. of the total 42 per cent. phosphates 
soluble by this process. The value of basic 
slag is calculated on the units of phosphates 

it contains; therefore Bilston Basic Phos- 
phate will also be found to be the cheapest. 
The fertilising value is remarkable; and this 
is acknowledged and appreciated by practical 
farmers, many of whom will use no other 
make. It is evident that, other things being 
equal, a basic slag containing, say, 42 per 


cent. of phosphate of lime is worth twice the 


price of one containing only 21 per cent. 

Bilston Basic Phosphate contains about 50 
per cent. of lime, and this itself is of con- 
siderable value. It improves the physical 
condition of the soil, loosens heavy clay, and 
gives body to light sandy soils, and also 
counteracts any abnormal acidity produced by 
decaying vegetable matter. Phosphoric acid 
and lime are deficient in most soils, and con- 
sequently the value of a fertiliser depends 
upon the amount it contains of 
materials. Basic slag is sometimes mixed 
with potash manures, such as kainit, potash 
salts, or nitrate of soda; but it should never 
be mixed with sulphate of ammonia, because 
the lime of the slag liberates the ammonia 
and dissipates it. For the same reason it 
should not be mixed with guano, dung, or any 
manure containing ammonia. 

Bilston Basic Phosphate checks ‘‘ Finger 
and Toe’ in Turnips, and produces hardier 
roots possessing better feeding properties. It 
also prevents ‘‘ blight ’’ in Corn. 


The United Alkali Co., Ltd. 


Superphosphate and compound fertilisers 
for the home trade and for export. We make 
superphosphates of all grades, and, in 
addition, artificial fertilisers for all classes 
of crops, not only for the usual farm 
and garden crops of this country, but 
also for sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, oranges, 
olives, etc. During the war period this 
company gave some hundreds of tons of super- 
phosphate free to allotment holders in the 
districts around Liverpool in order to assist 
them in producing food at a time of national 
necessity. 

This company supplies large quantities of 
fertilisers for alk. garden purposes. 
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BARR'S 


LARGE FLOWERED 


SWEET PEAS 


Finest Varieties for Exhibition 
and Garden Decoration 


12 Choice Exhibition Varieties . 5s 6d 
25d" th n ... 10s. 6d, 
12 Beautiful Decorative Varieties .. 3s. 6d. 
25 ” ” ” * 7s. 6d. 
BARR’S COLOUR BLENDINGS 
These separate Colour Mixtures are specially made wp 


for the convenience of those who desire certain tints of 
colour in their garden in preference to a general 
minture. The colowrsin each miature harmonize well, 


Pale Rose and Salmon-Pink Tints 50 seeds, 9d. 


Full Rose, Salmon-Rose, and Rose- 


Carmine Shades A Fa ty > 9d. 
Orange-Salmon and Rose Shades He is. 
Orange-Scarlet Shades ve +f ” 1s. 
Brilliant Deep Reds, Crimson and 

Scarlets ... nee He es ae 4 ts. 
Pale Blue, Lavender, and Helio- 

trope Shades - ... axe nee HP ” 1s. 
Dark Blues and Violet-Purple  ... x od: 
Dark Maroons in mixture tid Ae 3 9d. 


Barr’s “ Rainbow” Mixture of Sweet Peas made 
up specially by us from a large selection of brilliant 
varied colours, flowers large and beautiful 

per oz. packet, 9d.; per lb. 10s. 6d. 

Fine Mixture of Sweet Peas, containing a great 

variety of colours, per oz. packet, 6d. ; per lb. 7s. 6d. 


See BARR’S SEED GUIDE for full descriptive 


List of the Finest Sweet Peas for Exhibition 
and Garden Decoration. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13, King St., Covent Garden 
LONDON, W.C.2. 





Does your Garden 
Save you Money? 


FOOD, 
FRUIT, 
FLOWERS 


are expensive to buy, but 


cheap to produce from 


PENNELLS 
Seeds e Trees 


i A beautiful Edition of Pennell’s Garden 
Guide for 1922 now ready, post free. 








PENNELL & SONS, LINCOLN. 
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ee W cuties’ | | GEO. JACKMAN & SON 
The most valuable Salmon Carnation of all for cut flowers, will be sent out in spring with a 
















Sir Mackay Edgar, our new clove colour. Particulars of this and ‘White Pearl,” our new 2 “ 
disease-resisting white, with other fine novelties, see our Catalogue gratis. Special offer of Woking Nurseries, SURREY, 
12 Flowering Plants in bud (12 varieties) for 31/6 or 12 Young Plants for growing on 12/6, oS ; . 
carriage or postage paid, cash with order. Invite Inspection of their Large and 4 
STUART LOW CO., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex, and Jarvisbrook, Sussex. Varied Stock of 





ORNAMENTAL. 
TREES 


AND 


FOREST TREES, CLIMBERS 


Cwt. 36/-; 56Ibs, 19/-; 28lbs. 10/6; 14lbs. 6/-; 71bs. 3/6; Tins, 10d., 1/8, 3/6 (Including their Celebrated Clematis), 
BULL’S PLANT FOOD CO , Chelsea Works, LEWISHAM, S.E.13. 


— | FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 
SALE! SALE!! SALE !!1]| | HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 


200 Acres of Stock to Select from. 
Roses, Fruit trees, Shrubs, 6 lovely Ramblers. 


7/6 carriage paid. Scarlet Climber, Shower of = lon. 
Gold, D. Perkins, ete., all named. _Catalogues Free on Application 


12 FRAGRANT ROSES, 34/6 carr. pd. ; 
Willowmere, Geo. Dickson, Edie epee Sonnet LANDSCAPE .GARDENING 
G. C.Waud, Lt. Chaure, Daily Mail, Lady Ashtown, 

Marie Adelaide, Juliet, Richmond, L.C. Breslau, A LEADING FEATURE. 

L. oO oO K 2 Stds. 3/-. All varieties in stock, New Roses, ; 

Good Cotton ®ettings, small mesh, for garden nets, Golden Ophleia, Los Angelos, ete. 


poultry runs, and tennis courts. 20yds. by 1, 4s. 6d. ; AMATEUR FRUIT COLLECTION. 12/6 ar : 
40yds. by 1, 5s.; 20yds. by 2, 5s.; 40yds. by 2, 10s. ; and 1 Apple, 1 Pear, 1 Cherry, 3. Currants, 
any length or width required. If lines top and bottom, 3 B. Currants, 3 Loganberries. All packed free. a 




















HAW LMAR K 
‘ BELFAST - 
The Sweet Pea Specialists. 
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1d. per yard extra for 2 lines. 8lb. parcels odd lengths Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
for bush protection, 4s, Carriage paid, cash with order. Splendid grown trees, Bush, Cordon, Std: * SINGLES.” 
3/6 - 6/6 each. ; Re a ap eee: 
Js M. BREEDS, Net Shop, Rye, Sussex. R. Currants, B. Currants, Gooseberries, 4/- & We raise the Best F Varieties which 
ee eee a 10/6 soe ee Brae Viele a enable growers to Win the Best Prizes. 
taspberries 2/-doz.; Loganberries, each. 2 : pe 
USE 6 Beautiful Evergreen Shrubs 9/6 carriage paid, The most popular varieties are of our 
4 to 6 ft, high. « raising, and we have more to come, 
ae LJ fees O a Ranh} oO S 100 WALLFLOWERS. The best and most useful White Jap 
In 5 varieties, Crimson, Flame, Gold, Wine and Red for Xmas ji ITH, 
on YOUR Garden 2/6 carriage paid. 12 Assorted Rock Plants 2/6. a fae Bhi BAN 
THE UNIVERSAL FERTILISER, All my usual hardy plants uow ready. Beautiful FREE. 
Increases growth of all crops and improves all garden plants. Shrubs, Climbers-and Creepers of every description, GODFREY & SON, Exmouth, DEVON. 
Manufactured under the various patents of Pror. BorroMLey. Send for COLOURED LIST, post free + 
PRICES: Carriage paid THOMAS & CO., ‘ 
7lbs. 3/-; 14Ibs. 5/-;281bs.9/-; Old Gas Works, Bridge Street, CLARK'S ROYAL HAMPTON NURSERIES, C.I., 





56lbs. 16/- ; 112lbs. 20/-. Slaithwaite, Yorks. MIDDX. 


: ——_—————_ |FERTILISERS A 
s'see rerover necweere,, | [SEEDS AND SEED POTATOES.| |  SPECTALITE, 


PORTABLE 









list and diary for sowing seeds. Pre-war prices, 













BUILDINGS. pre-war quality and pre-war attention. Your money i Scietat LEM chet ae oe original and 
Made in complete ao cheerfully returned if not to your entire satisfaction. hithiiiaese ee es" puper teeny 
a Mate torent canoe Seed Potatoes 7/- cwt., Onion Sets 1/6 ]b., SPE ; : 
grooved boards on Ailsa Craig Onion 1/3, Beetroot 3d., Carrot 3d., Tie LOMATO (acknowledged best) produces 
pati Traming adie Parsnip 2d. oz., Peas 10d. pint, Beans 5d, pint. Our anc nished crop. No’ Marbling. 2 
planed tongued, nad 1d. packets of all varieties of Vegetable and SPECIAL ROSE, CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
groove boar 8; bee Flower Seeds. FRUIT TREE, VINE, LAWN GRASS, 
Copyright registered. er epltaai key, an c. kL. CURTIS, LAWN eves CARNATION, FLORAL. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Tred? CHATTERIS, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. All Packed in Tins, 1/9 and 3/- each, post free. 
Si duced Prices. Fl : . P | iS ae, y — Fe 
Bh ake See Se a eee ———___—_ ] Bags, 7 ths; 3/6, 14 Ths. 6/9, 98 Ibe. 916, 
7 tt. eee ea S & Bale 234 ier 56 Ibs. 15/6, 112 Ibs. 27/6. Carriage paid. 
Inf by Bie LSS 10 0 68 a sole Ge eaale PLEASE ASK FOR OUR GENERAL SEED 
12ft-by8ft. 1) 1019 6 *. 47/6 11) 14ys AND MANURE CATALOGUES. POSTED 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 


Send for Free Catalogue with Testimonials stating 
Tequirements. 


J.T. HOBSON & CO., 


FREE TO ANYONE INTERESTED. 


G. H. MACKERETH, LTD., 
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s akers of Portable Buildin 8, ; ULVERSTON. LANCS. \ 
Large + M £ AT POPULAR PRICES. ) 
Established 80 Years. BEDFORD. The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed : 
Works, 9 acres. by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 





better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies ag 





specially adapted for mixing with the s ilin prepari THOS W R BINSON 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS. PE the Spring and Summer Crops. Spee thn a nba Sica 0 i 
Sent on receipt of P.O.,56 1b. 4/-, 1 ewt. @- . es 
Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 2 owt. HI/-, 4 owt. 20), 6 owt. 27/6, 10 ve ge? 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 1 ton $0/-. CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail, Over STOURBRIDGE 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. that add 6d. per ewt. for every 50 miles or part, EEE 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, A, W. MASKELL & Co., Ltd. (Hort. pept. G.1.), 








31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
85 Years Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 







BOILER 


AND 
PIPE 
WORKS 


MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


AIR ° 
SOIL 
COIL 
SOCKET 
HOT WATER 
VENTILATING : 
EXPANSION JOINT 

FLANGE & PUMP 

























a have an established reputation as the most effective for 

Greenhouse Hot-water Installations. They ensure even 

H O R S temperature, combined with long-burning (not less than 
[ 12 hours without attention), and economy of fuel. 


12-HOUR 
BO IL, E R S HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd., 


(Heating Engineers), < 
Vauxhall Bridge Rd., Westminster, S.W.1. 















& e. No. 2239.—VOL. XLIV. 3 FEBRUARY 4, 1922. page Annual Subscription, 


U.K. 10/10. Abroad 13/-. 








z 4 Founded by W.. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 
ie . INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals, 














is ABC OF GARDEN- Carnation fly, the ... 85| Dahlias, Cactus, the Heath St. Dabeoc’s ... 72} Petasites S 72 | D ses G6 
| ING: FLOWER Caterpillar, the Goose- blooms of ... ... ... 72) Heliotrope, winter ... 72 Pe eb :- Al trace ees orna af 
(eee GARDEN ...... ... 82) berry .. ... ..: ... 72) Den, the Cropthorne- Hydrangeas, blue : 111 kirk ere te 251 mental, for present 
| -4BG OF -GARDEN- Cheiranthus alliont ... 72| on-Avon w+ «+. cy, 77] [ndia-rubber plant in a Primula Winteri ... |. ng | planting... e1 
. ING: FRUIT g3/Chrysanthemum |DEN GARDENS, es B5 | r JARLY 
: tS PLIEGh oie Pottevin dd GaprTHORna ON TOOM ... si «..- +» 86| Pteris serrulata ... ...85| TURNIP EARLY 
+> BC OF GARDEN- anche ae roivlevine 1 4 on RNE-ON- __| Justicia calycoctricha 76|Rkubarb ... ... ... ...75| SNOWBALL ... ... 75 
ING. THE VEGE- Chrysanthemum — cut- sn 3 N Behan 77| Lawn, treatment of .., 86 RIB BS EAU RI ETUTGtD Siena ee. nO 
We TABLE. GARDEN 52|- tings, striking ... ... 73) Erica |= = mediterranea _ | Town. weed in .... ...86| FOLIUM ... ... ... 81| Vegetable garden 15 
‘Allotments. current |C HRYSANTHEMU) Egphorbia splendens 66| Lime in the garden ... 74|Richardia  Elliottiana 76 Vegetables and flowers, _- 
Tex work in... ... ... 74| _ MRS. K. LUXFORD 73) Fern, the climbing 79| Lugodium —palmatum 72| Root grafting pee | SOLU S70 aor oes ha.t Soe IG 
'- Apple  Gascoigne’s Chrysanthemums - 13| Rig-tree, treatment of 80| Mealy bug, destroying 85| Salix  vitellina _var | Vine Weevil, orubs of 
_ Scarlet .. «.172|/Cosmos, the early- | Ply, the Carnation ... 85| Ovon bed, making the 74|  britzensis in winter a1 | weg Ba en tia 2 BE 
Beans, Kidney, — for _ flowering... _... ... 72| Frames, cold... ... 85| OSTROWSKYA MAG- Salstfy Searremrrre. 8 Violets, iigeased * 85 
~~ forcing ee, 14) Crocus. Imperati. .. 72| Fruit - trees; winter ...|_.NIFICA ©... —..._... 71| Saxifraga Haageana ... 79| Weed in law ak 86 
We Bush fruits .. ... ... 80) Cuclamens, growing ...76| washing of... .. _... 85 Ostrowskya magnifica 77|Schizanthus ... ... ... 76 Week's work .. we 
_ Calvary Clover ..._... 86| Cydonia japonica in Globe-flowers, growing 78|Parsley ... ... .. ..75|Shrubs to prune in | Work of the week |. 78 
— CAMPANULA RO- Dumfries... ... ... 71 | Gooseberries, protect- Peaches, three good February ...... 71|Wych  Hasels, - the 
" « TUNDIFOLIA ... 799} Daphne Mezereum —.. 72] ing Beat Rae OU ee HOT airs ee Meda a GOO LOLOVE Sethe valk 16 be Rasdy ie 72 
ef | SPS nea ete 
oe ; 3 in 
Se Sh 4 F b cut the shoots back each year to within a 
Bs a ruos to prune In e ruary. couple of inches of the base, removing weak 
M.S t= Sy ae ye EES he EE shoots entirely. Hamamelis do not require 
es A great deal of uncertainty appears to young shoots by one-third or even by half regular pruning; in fact, constant pruning 
__ exist amongst garden lovers as to when or when they are a few inches long. would ruin the plants. . 
__ whether shrubs should be pruned. As a The summer and autumn flowering Colutea arborescens is sometimes cut back 


matter of fact there is too much indis- Ceanothuses may also be pruned in February, hard in February. Severe pruning results 
ie criminate pruning done, particularly in small kinds typified by Gloire de Versailles. in strong shoots with many flowers, but the 
a suburban gardens, with the result that many Vigorous shoots may be left 9 inches or plants do not live so long as those that are 
| shrubs fail to blossom satisfactorily. It 12 inches long, whilst weak ones are cut back allowed to grow naturally. Plants that are 
oe often happens that in the general clearing to within two or three eyes of the base. grown for the winter effect of their coloured 
wp which follows the first autumn frosts the The spring-flowering section, of which C. bark, Willows, Dogwoods, ete., give the best 
_ opportunity is taken to prune-or clip over ” 
the shrubs, with the result that the flowering 
_ wood for the succeeding year is cut away. 
Before beginning to prune shrubs the person 
in charge of the work should have an_inti- 
mate acquaintance with the peculiarities of 
the plants and their time of flowering. 
= Thus, shrubs that bloom from wood _per- 
fected the previous year must upon no 
account be pruned until the flowers are over, 


but shrubs that produce their flowers from 
| current year’s wood may be pruned in late 
“Se winter or early spring. The disadvantage 
of pruning such plants in autumn or late 
___-winter is, that some of the plants are rather 
tender, and if pruning is left until February 
____ they can then be cut back beyond the point 
_ where they have been injured by cold. More- 
over, the ends of the shoots provide a little 
ae protection for the lower parts of the branches. 
Many of the plants that may be pruned in 
__ spring withstand fairly severe pruning and 
particularly thinning, and it is usual to 

remove very weak and old branches to the 
Bo ground line, shortening the more vigorous 
of the year-old shoots to within 9 inches or 
12 inches of the base. This point can be 
illustrated by the summer-flowering Spirzeas, 


results when cut back to the ground annually. 
This pruning should, however, be left as late 
as possible, and it is wise to leave the work 
until the middle of March. When Ailanthus 
glandulosa and Paulownia imperialis are 
grown for the effect of their large, handsome 
leaves, they should be cut to the ground line 
in February or to a base within 6 inches of 
the ground. Then, by restricting the shoots 
to one to each stock, leaves of Ailanthus 25 to 
35 feet long and leaves of Paulownia 20 to 
24 inches in diameter are obtained. 
Evergreens, such as Aucubas and Laurels, 
should not be pruned before April. By 
leaving the work until April the plants begin 
to grow more quickly and recover better than 
when the work is done at an earlier date. 


D.: 


Notes of the Week. 


Erica mediterranea glauca. 

Although this is nearly always the first of 
the heaths to bloom, I do not care for it, as 
the flowers are poor in colour, and the bushes, 







y 
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such as S. japonica, S. salicifolia, S. ~  Ostrowskya magnifica. (See page 77.) which average from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, 
- Douglasi, and S. Menziesii. With such always present a thick, ungraceful appear- 
__— +species, a vigorous thinning out of weak and rigidus and C. thyrsiflorus are examples, do ance. K.-M. 


worn-out wood leaves plenty of room for the not require regular pruning, and what prun- ‘ 

_ younger and more vigorous shoots; these, ing is done must not be done until after the Blue Hydrangeas. 

_ shortened to less than half their original flowers have faded. Garden Clematis of’ the Re Mr. J. Cornhill’s reply to A. Saunder 
ee height, produce a few shoots each later in Jackmani, lanuginosa, and Viticella types (page 27), may I suggest that the simplest 

"7 arte which bear handsome heads of flowers should be pruned in February, the severity way to make Hydrangeas produce blue flowers 
tater on. If, however, such kinds as 8. of the pruning being decided by the con- is, every third or fourth day, to give the roots 
 confusa, §. arguta, and S. Thunbergi’ were ditions under which the plants are growing; water containing alum (1 teaspoonful to a 

_ eut back in February, all the flowers would but varieties of the florida and patens gallon)? This should be continued from the 

_-be removed. The group of Spireas which groups must not be pruned now, otherwise time the buds are seen until they begin to 

 _ineludes 8. Aitchisoni and S. Lindleyana there will be no flowers. Jasminum nudi- open. They should also have a weekly appli- 

also requires severe pruning in spring; but florum, growing against walls or trellises, cation of diluted manure water. 

in this case the main branches are allowed may have its secondary shoots cut hard back A. WoopHaMs. 

oe grow eventually 5 or 6 feet high, and the as soon as the flowers fade; if pruned in 1G Dry; fri 

rit secondary branchessare cut back to within a autumn there would be no flowers. The Cydonia japonica in Dum res. ete 

_ few buds of the base. This results in very warious Hypericums may he well thinned Here, in Dumfriesshire, the Cydonia «is 
__ strong, young shoots which bear terminal in- and the main shoots cut back in February, showing no sign of opening its flowers, 

/ — florescences 14 to 2 feet long. Hydrangea whilst H. calycinum, grown as an under- although the plants are well studded with 
paniculata var. grandiflora and 4H. growth, may be cut off with a scythe or shears buds. At Balmae I always expected it to 








__ arborescens var. grandiflora should also be to within 2 or 3 inches of the ground. bloom in November, and for a long series of 
cut well back in spring. In each case the Tamarix pentandra always blossoms more years I was not disappointed. In a general 
development of young shoots must be limited, satisfactorily in July and August if the way C. japonica was in the latter place in 

otherwise the size of the inflorescences will shoots have been cut back well in February. bloom on New Year’s day, but, of course, the 
suffer. It is usually wise to remove the After determining the height of the stock, mild climate, in conjunction with a less 

ce ~ B2 
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elevation, was responsible. Nevertheless, it 
appears strange to me to miss the vivid bloom 
of the Pyrus at this time of the year. 

W. McG. 
The early-flowering Cosmos. 

I recollect well the time when the Cosmos 
had to be banned in northern gardens on 
account of its lateness to flower. It seldom 
succeeded in opening until frost had come 
and rendered this consummation of its career 
impossible. I remember, too, the introduc- 
tion of the early varieties, and it is with 
pleasure that I have seen the improvement in 
these and the beautiful double hybrids, with 
colours ranging from yellow to crimson. In 
the border or for cutting these are very beau- 
tiful, and as they respond to the treatment 
of other half-hardy annuals, they may weil 
be included in the seed order for this season. 

aA 
Apple Gascoigne’s Scarlet. ; 

As many consumers prefer a_ highly 
coloured Apple, Gascoigne’s Scarlet may be 
brought to their notice. - As its name implies, 
the variety is brightly coloured, and it is ser- 
viceable either in the dessert or for kitchen 
use. I find that it bears regularly and 
heavily upon the Paradise stock, and, unlike 
many varieties upon that stock, it grows, per- 
haps, a trifle too exuberantly in its early 
stages. This can be rectified by lifting when 
three or four years planted, after whieh-the 
tree usually finds its balance. Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet reminds me, in colour, of Baumann’s 


Red Reinette. W. McG. 
The blooms of Cactus Dahlias. : 


As was pointed out recently, in GARDENING, 
the newer varieties of Cactus Dahlias are 
apt to be pendent, or to hide themselves 
among the foliage. This fault could not be 
laid to the charge of some of the older 
varieties, many of which bore their blooms 
well above the leaves on fairly rigid stems. 
I have in mind a Cactus Dahlia; named 
Kriemhilda, which was a remarkably good 
sort. In colour the outer florets were of a 
clear, rose-pink shade, those in the centre 
being pure white. The blooms rose well above 
the foliage on erect stems, and, I think, some 
of the old varieties, such as this, ought not 
to be discarded altogether for newer and per- 
haps less satisfactory. kinds. Scor. 


The Climbing Fern (Lygodium palmatum). 
Several attempts have been made here to 
establish this elegant Fern in the open air, 
each of which has ended in failure. Both 
soil and position have been selected with 
thoughtfulness and care, and the plants put 
in near the base of a host plant such as a 
Rhododendron, ete., through the branches of 
which its twining stems may scramble, but 
without avail. Is this plant a success in the 
open air in this country, and, if so, would 
some successful reader say what are the 
essential conditions for obtaining satisfactory 
results with this native of the American 
woods ? SUSSEX. 


The Gooseberry caterpillar. 

Your correspondent ‘‘ D. B.,’’ in the issue 
of GarpENING IniusTRaTeD, January 14th, 
may be glad to hear of the plan adopted in 
these gardens towards banishing the Goose- 
berry caterpillar for the last twenty-five years 
with absolute success. In November the soil 
is lifted from around the stem of the Goose- 
berry bushes to a depth of about 8 inches and 
width of about a foot, and left so till the 
middle of January. Then I have found lime, 
road-scrapings, and occasionally a dressing of 
manure very beneficial. Over this the 
original soil can be replaced round the bush. 
The chrysalis of the butterfly, which winters 
in the soil thus disturbed, is utterly de- 
stroyed, and its ravages are rendered im- 
possible. November is the best month in which 
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to carry out this plan, but it might not be too 

late even now, especially if the weather con- 

tinues frosty. Our bushes have not yet been 

covered In. Paving Brock Hayes. 
Leyrath, Kilkenny. 


Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans). 
Sometimes referred to as of a dingy colour, 
the pale lilac flowers are very pleasant in 
the garden or rooms in January, not so much 
on account of their colour as for their 
delicious fragrance. I passed a poor stony 
bank to-day where this plant had been 
allowed to shape its own course for several 
years, and was at once attracted by the rich 
perfume arising from the many panicles of 
flowers appearing upon the plants of this 
little colony, which has scarcely commenced 
to develop its leaves. The plants are merely 
allowed to run riot in this sun-baked posi- 
tion, and it is in such places and out-of-the- 
way corners we usually see it at its best. 


M: 
St. Dabeoc’s Heath. 


I may be permitted to express my appre- 
ciation of Mr. E. Markham’s article on St. 
Dabeoc’s, or the Connemara, Heath, on page 
21. Your contributor has not said a word 
too much-in praise of this lovely Heath, 
which has not only great beauty, but, as Mr. 
Markham tells us, has a long period of 
bloom. Of all the varieties I prefer the 
white Dabcecia polifolia alba, which, I am 
glad to observe, your contributor places in a 
pre-eminent position. It is, indeed, lovely, 
with its large pure white bells depending 
from the slender stalks and contrasting yet 
harmonising perfectly with the deep-green 
foliage. The variety atropurpurea I should 
place next in merit, but, interesting though 
it is, I do not care so much for bicolor, with 
its mixture of white and purple blooms or 
with bells flecked or shaded white and 
purple. OD. polifolia, although supposed to 
like peat, will thrive in loam.  S. ARNor?. 


The hardy Wych Hazels. 

No degree of cold seems to affect the flower- 
ing of the Wych Hazels. 
of early January these ” curious-looking 
shrubs were flowering in- great profusion. 
The new Hamamelis japonica rubra was ad- 
mirably shown fby Messrs. Wallace and Co. at 
the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The Chinese Wych Hazel, Hama- 
melis mollis, is by far the best of the genus 
in cultivation. To see these shrubs at their 
best they should be planted against a dark 
background of evergreen trees, such as Holly, 
Yew, Pine, or a dark-green hedge of Cupres- 
sus. The effect of a solitary specimen on 
a lawn is lost unless we happen, as was the 
case this January, to have a fall of snow, 
when the multitude of bronze and golden 
spidery-looking flowers on leafless branches 
were seen against a carpet of snow, with 
weird and delightful effect. 

Tunbridge Wells. HERBERT CowL_Ley. 


Crocus Imperati. 

I noted the first flowers of this beautiful 
Italian Crocus peeping through the soil 
to-day (January 15th). In a few days these 
pointed, buff-coloured buds, several in 
number, will have unfurled their segments 
disclosing the rich lilac purple interiors. 
This valuable species is the earliest to bloom 
with me, and the flowers borne by plants 
growing between hardy ferns—which furnish 
a deep retaining wall and in peaty soil—are 
in point of size and colour greatly superior 
to those growing in the ordinary border, and 
are less subject to the attacks of slugs, which 
cause so much damage to our early bulbous 
flowers by biting off the tips of their buds. 
The varieties of this beautiful Crocus are well 


worth growing for their earliness and varied . 


colour. They include albidus,: which has 


In the hard frosts_ 


? i 
* 
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attractive white flowers with a yellow stig-— 


mata. The variety roseus, as its name im- 
plies, bears flowers of a clear rose shade; and 


purpureus resembles the type in bud, but the _ 
This — 
species and its varieties are among our most — 


interior of the flowers is deep purple. 


valuable early flowers and should be more 
often seen. 


Cheiranthus Allioni. 


Opinions differ regarding the duration of : 


life of this pretty hardy Wallflower. Some 
contend that it is a perennial, but the general 
experience favours the statement that it is 
a hardy biennial only. In some cases it does 
last for more than the one season, especially if 
the flowers are not allowed to remain too lon 

but as a rule it exhausts itself the first 
flowering season, and a’ fresh stock has to be 


< 


raised from seeds or cuttings. Raising from. 


seed is easier than from cuttings, and as seeds 
are cheap, they afford a means of raising a 
good stock of this brilliant orange-flowered 
plant, which blooms all through the summer 
and makes an excellent display. It grows 
about a foot high. Seeds sown in spring or 
early summer will produce plants to bloom 
next spring, and those will continue to flower 
until autumn. <P S. ARNOTT. 


Crocus ochroleucus: 

In favoured localities, where the weather 
has been mild and open and at the same time 
free from heavy rains, the little Crocus 
ochroleucus has done well, and a few blooms 
may still be met with, though its flowering 
season is supposed to begin in October and 
end in December. I know of one garden, in 
an exceptionally favoured corner of the West 
Coast, where ©. ochroleucus has become 
naturalised in an orchard, and where it gives 
its little flowers often well into J anuary. It 
is neither large nor brilliant, but the season 
at which it blooms makes it more than usually 
valuable. Its flowers are of a creamy-white, 
tinged with yellow at the base. It is one of 
the species of Crocus which ought, in most 
places, to have some protection from heavy 
rains and driving winds, and on this account 
a sheltered position is desirable. Planting of 
purchased corms should be performed in July 
or August, 


if possible, -but I have trans-~ 


planted corms in growth at other times 


without injury when some care- was taken 
not to injure the roots. S. ARNOTT, - 


Daphne Mezereum. 

Although this handsome shrub is rarely at 
its best until the middle of February, it often 
begins to bloom a month earlier, and its 
variety grandiflora, or autumnalis, as it is 
sometimes called, may be in full bloom by 
Christmas. D. Mezereum is a native of 


Europe and Siberia and is occasionally found ; 


wild in the British Isles. 


he 2 We, however, are 
more familiar with it as a 


garden plant, and 


in some parts of the country it may be seen in — 


almost every garden large and small. 
South-west Lancashire it 
in cottage gardens, 
examples 2 feet to 2) feet high and as far 
through are sometimes seen. It rarely fails 
to bloom well, the fragrant, reddish-purple 
flowers encircling practically the whole of 
the previous year’s shoots. 
come bright red berries, which are almost as 
attractive as the flowers. The variety alba 
bears white flowers, followed by | yellow 
fruits. Although less effective than the type, 
the white-flowered variety should be 
for it blossoms very freely. D. Mezereum 
requires cool and moist soil, and it should not 
have root disturbance once it has become weil 
established. When 
soil it rarely does well, the growth being 
spindly and the flowers poor. Moreover, 
under such conditions 


sown as soon as ripe forms the best means of 
increase. ze D 


In 
is a favourite plant 


and remarkably fine 


After the flowers 


grown, — 


planted on -hot and dry 


it is short-lived. Seed ~ 


ix 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Striking Chrysanthemum cuttings. 


There is, I think, no advantage gained in 
making a start with these plants before Feb- 
ruary, unless it be that the old stools take up 
room in our greenhouses which is wanted for 
other things. Early-struck plants are likely 
to show flower-buds in the spring months. 
This is not at all desirable in what may be 
called the large-bloom system, but, of course, 
it matters little if bush plants are to be 
grown. In the former case a free, uninter- 
rupted growth from the beginning should 
be aiméd at. Careful cultivators will make 
a start with clean pots, the smallest sizes 
being best for the purpose. Mix a compost of 


loam, leaf-mould, and sand in equal parts 
for the cuttings, and place one firmly in each 
pot. In choosing the cuttings it is well to 
avoid those that grow up the stem of the old 
plant and also any that may be showing a 
flower-bud at the tip. Some few years ago 
not many growers, I imagine, thought of any 
other place to root the cuttings in than a 
cold frame, which position still, in most cases, 
gives the best results. In very severe 
weather there is a difficulty in giving them 
daylight. It is bad indeed if we cannot let 
the frame be uncovered for just an hour or 
two in the middle of the day; 20 degrees of 
frost and more may be prevented from 
damaging the young cuttings by covering 
with mats and straw. What I have noticed 
in cold-frame-struck Chrysanthemums is that 
they seldom flag, but they must be constantly 
watched to prevent damp. A little air may 
be given at times, and if a decayed leaf be 
seen, be prompt in taking the same away from 
the rest. A quicker mode of rooting the cut- 
tings is under handlights or lightly con- 
structed frames in a cool house, and here 
damping may be avoided by occasionally 
wiping the condensed moisture from the glass. 
But it is not wise to start the Chrysanthemum 
plant on its season’s work by striking in fire- 
heat. Specialists, to keep pace with the de- 
mand, are oftentimes obliged to root young 
ones of the new varieties in a high tem- 
perature. 


After the first watering when the cuttings 
are potted we must be guided entirely by the 
weather as to when it shall be repeated. In 
mild sunny times I would prefer sprinkling 
them overhead to prevent the leaves flagging 
to shading for the same purpose. But little 
air will be needed until the plants are 
rooted. Some kinds being much more free to 
emit roots than others, the forwardest should 
be taken from the rest and placed into another 
frame. They may here receive a plentiful 
supply of air and water and be brought on 
sturdily: Those, too, that have been rooted 


in the warmer temperature of a greenhouse 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. K. Luxford. 


should be gradually brought to a cold frame 
to prevent a spindly growth. M. C. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. K. Luxford. 


This is not a new variety, but on account 
of a very fine habit of growth it should be 
included -in any collection. It forms a 
naturally dwarf bush, and the flowers are 
held upright without support. Colour a rich 
shade of bronze-tinted red. It is not quite 
large enough for exhibiting as specimen 
blooms, otherwise it would figure among the 
most. popular. Exceptionally well-grown 
flowers of it have so figured, yet it is as a 
bush plant the variety should be grown. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Blanche de Poitevine. 


The issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
November 26th, p. 747, has a note headed as 
above by ‘‘ H. S.’? The catalogues show two 
varieties, Blanche du Poitow and Blanche 
Poitevine. To which of these does ‘‘ H. 8.” 
allude? I was reading recently in an issue 
of GaRDENING ILLUsTRATED of about a year 
ago a note by the late E. H. Jenkins, in 
which he highly praised Blanche du Poitu 
and condemned Blanche de Poitevine, which 
he said was not worth growing and should 
be scrapped. Now, ‘‘H. SS.” calls it the 
most valuable variety in commerce. Which 


ve 


is one to believe? It is all very confusing to 
a novice in Chrysanthemum culture. ; 
NW hae bait 
[There is likely to be some confusion 
respecting the two varieties named—at least, 
for a time. Both were exhibited last year, 
and Blanche du Poitou gained the Award 
of Merit of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The variety has excellent qualities; it is 
thought, by those who know it best, to be the 
finest October white Chrysanthemum yet in- 
troduced for the supply of cut flowers in 
quantity. It is this season that the merits 
of the second sort have become known, mainly 
through a market grower taking it in hand 
as a bush plant for small pots. Here there 
is a difference of spelling the name which 
might be cleared up. In the catalogue of one 
specialist—the first, probably, to get the 
variety from its raiser—it is Blanche de 





It was certificated as Blanche de 
There is no question, however, as 


Poitevine. 
Poitevine. 1 
to its value as a commercial novelty.—H. 5. | 


Chrysanthemums. 

Will you kindly inform me of twelve good 
exhibition, twelve decorative, and six good 
singles? I am an amateur, but have a fair 
knowledge of how to grow Chrysanthemums. 
Please give easily grown sorts, as my time 1s 
rather limited. Lovatt, CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

[Twelve exhibition Japanese varieties: 
Majestic, bright amber; Mrs. Algernon 
Davis, mauve-pink ; Mrs. George Munro, rich 
crimson ; Mrs. G. Drabble, pearl-white ; Mrs. 
R. C. Pulling, yellow; Mrs. M. Sargent, 
green-tinted white; Mrs. Spencer Chichester, 
light yellow; Princess Mary, yellow; Queen 
Mary, white; Sir E. Letchworth, rosy-pink ; 
Viscount Chinda, rich yellow; W. Rigby, 
bright yellow. Twelve decorative kinds for 
bush plants: Blanche de Poitevine, white ; 
H. W. Thorp, white incurved; Kathleen 
Thompson, red, gold points ; Framfield Glory, 
yellow; Lady Stanley, pink; Majestic, 
amber, marked red; Mrs. Luxford, bright 
bronzy-red ; Sorcerer, bronze; Teresa, bright 
amber; Uxbridge, pink; William Turner, 
white. Six Singles: Catriona, old rose; 
Lizzie Robertson, rich yellow; Lady Astor, 
M.P., dark crimson; Margaret de (Quincey, 
light pink; Mensa, white; and Mrs. Leo 
Thomson, straw yellow. | 
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VEGETABLES. 


é 


Making the Onion bed. 


Whether it is intended to raise a crop 
of Onions next season fram seed to be sown 
in the open ground, or to plant out young 
Onions in May, sown and reared under glass 
at an earlier date, is immaterial so far as 
the preparation of the bed is concerned. No 
time should be lost in getting it ready; no 
trouble is too great if really fine bulbs are 
desired, and, I may add, it is scarcely 
possible to give this vegetable too rich 
a feeding ground. The position of the bed 
should be one exposed to light and sun, and 
if possible no tall-growing things, like Peas 
or Runner Beans, for instance, should be 
in close proximity to it, the idea being to 
give the plants all the air and light available 
with nothing to impede. There is no need to 
choose another site from that occupied with 
Onions last year, provided it was satisfactory, 
but it will be necessary, without further 
delay, to at once well dig the ground, if this 
has not already been done, leaving the surface 
rough, so that frost may do its work, and 
render it in a good friable condition, either 
for sowing or planting, as the case may be. 
However liberally the ground was manured 
last year, it counts but little where Onions 
are concerned, inasmuch as they are gross 
feeders, and therefore it is needful for the 
next crop to provide fresh supplies. 

It is always an advantage to procure, if at 
all possible, stable or farmyard manure in 
the autumn, and dig it into the bed a few 
weeks prior to sowing seed. In the meantime, 
as soon as digging has been done, the surface 
should have a good dressing of soot, and if 
the weather is very dry, a rake drawn over 
the bed will incorporate it with the soil, and 
prevent wastage by being blown about. Soot 
is easily procurable, and, next to good 
manure, is the Onion-grower’s best stand-by. 


UnprepareD Beps. — Onions are often 
sowh in a rough-and-ready fashion in 
ground ‘that has no more preparation 


than just digging it over at the time it 
is wanted, and working in what manure may 
then be available, but there is no comparison 
between a crop from such a bed and the large 
weighty bulbs one may grow if time and 
trouble are bestowed on the preliminary 
work, and in providing rich manure in the 
bottom spit, so that when the roots, which 
penetrate a long way down, reach it, they 
will have something to sustain them. It is 
mostly a question of labour coupled with a 
certain amount of enthusiasm, and it is not 
only labour in the early stage which tells in 
the long run, but unremitting attention in 
keeping the bed free of weeds, in using the 
hoe frequently to promote a free healthy 
growth, and in taking every measure possible 
to guard against ravages of the Onion fly. 
MIDLANDER, 





Kidney Beans for forcing. 


Where there is a warm house, dwarf French 
Beans may be easily forced, and the dish is 
invariably welcome after a rather long spel] 
of Winter Greens. Ideal conditions for 
forcing obtain where there is a low, span- 
roofed house, having side benches, on which 
about a foot of soil can be placed, the seed 
being sown in drills just the same as takes 
place in the open in May. Excellent results 
may be obtained from pot culture; in fact, 
for the first sowing many prefer this method, 
as the plants can be moved about, if neces- 
“sary. LEight-inch pots are a convenient size 
to.use. Prepare a rather rough compost of 
turf, enriched with a little old Mushroom- 
bed manure, and a fair proportion of lime 
rubble, to keep the moisture open. When 
filling the pots press the soil moderately firm, 





and put in a seed or two over, so as to be on 
the safe side, in case of faulty germination. 
The foliage of these plants is much favoured® 
by red-spider, and it requires all the grower’s 
skill to keep it in check. This is not all. If 
once the pest obtains a hold, regular syring- 
ing, which, by the way, is the only means 
of prevention as well as cure, will cause it 
to seek other sources of food. For this reason 


the position for growing the plants should - 


receive careful consideration. The tempera- 
ture of the house should range to within a 
very few degrees of 55 degrees, until a few 
full-sized leaves have formed, when it may be 
gradually increased up to 65 degrees in the 
absence of sun heat. The nearer the glass 
the plants can be grown the better, for, in 
addition to the need for all available light a 
little air from the top ventilators is highly 
beneficial. At. least once a day the leaves 
should be thoroughly syringed on the under- 
side, in addition to the usual damping down 
twice a day. Soon after the flowers have set 
liquid manure will assist the swelling pods, 
and in the last stages a weak solution of 
nitrate of soda has a wonderful effect. I find 
the old Canadian Wonder an excellent variety 
for forcing, in addition to Sutton’s Forcing, 
one of the most prolific Beans for January 
sowing. 





Salsify. 


This is a useful winter vegetable and makes 


.a very desirable change from other roots 


during the winter and spring. 
quires care in cooking, but it is not singular 
in this respect. Its culture is not difficult. 
Good deep, mellow soil free from the presence 
of rank or recently applied manure will grow 
clean,’ crisp, and shapely roots. Allow the 
plants ample space—18 inches between the 
rows and 9 inches between the plants will give 
good results. Kirk. 


Salsify re- 





Current work in allotments, 


Mipwinter Diecing anp TRENCHING.— 
No doubt a great deal of ground has been 
dug or trenched during the autumn, and, as 
far as I can learn, the soil has been in an 
exceptionally good condition for the satis- 
factory carrying out of this important work. 
There are districts in which very clayey soils 
obtain, and all such must be dug or trenched 
while they are comparatively dry. Ground 
which has been recently dug must not be dis- 
turbed while it is very moist on the surface. 

GROUND FoR Parsnirs.—It is very un- 
likely that we shall experience a very dry 
spring and early summer again next year, 
but even so the allotment holder will act 
wisely if he gets in the Parsnip seeds in 
February, soil and weather conditions per- 
mitting, and not later than the middle of 
March in the majority of cases, as the two 
extremes—much wet and great dryness—are 
against the free growth of the young plants. 
Ground on which Celery has been grown will 
do nicely for Parsnips, as the soil will be 
loosened to a good depth. Failing such a 
quarter, another must be repared, care 
being taken to loosen thoroughly the soil to 
a considerable depth. It does not matter how 
rough the surface portion is left, but tke 
subsoil should be well broken up. Having 
done so much, the cultivator should procure 
a few bushels of nice dry soil and store it in 
a cool, dry place; add a few pecks of dry 
wood ashes to the soil, mix well, and in due 
course sprinkle the mixture freely in the 
drills before, and after, sowing the seeds and 
before closing them up with the ordinary soil. 
There is an advantage in doing this even in 
naturally dry soils, but especially so in the 
case of retentive ones. 


have been given 
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ALLOTMENT SHELTERS.—As so many allot- 
ments are situated in quite open parts of the ‘ 
country the early crops are liable to be 4 
checked considerably in their growth, and, 
furthermore, very early planting of certain 
plants is not advisable. I-have found a _ 
roughly constructed shelter of much advan- Al 
tage in exposed places. Such shelters may 
be constructed as follows: Drive into the % 
ground suitable stakes to form a framework 
in the shape of a frame supporting glass 3 


lights. The stakes should be driven in to=§ 
form a double row and about oné foot apart, 
the space between the jstakes being about — 
fout“inches in width, and this space should be _ 
filled with straw, long or short, new or old, — 
fern, or even grass cut from the hedge-bank. _ 


In such a shelter early Cauliflowers, Cab- = 
bages, Lettuces, Radishes, etc., may be raised » 
in the open ground or in pots or boxes. In 
case very severe weather came sacks, mats, 
straw, or fern hurdles or fir branches may be 
placed on ‘the top for further protection. 
Following the removal of these early crops 
Vegetable Marrows should be introduced, as 
the plants would grow freely inside the 
shelter, and in summer furnish the sides with 
fruiting haulm. \ 

Karty Turnips.—Do not be in a great 
hurry to sow seeds of turnips in the allot- 
ment ground, as very ‘early sowings so often 
prove failures. : 

Broap Brans.—If seeds of these were not 
sown in the autumn some should be put in 
the first opportunity, as early, strong plants Z 
do not suffer so much damage from black 
aphides as the late-raised ones. Sow seeds 
of early-maturing .arieties. F 

Looxinc Anrap.—The provision of little 
necessary things beforehand makes general 
work in the allotment easier when the busy - 
time comes. Make labels and stakes of 
various sizes, including Pea and Bean 
sticks. Examine the tools, get those repaired = 
that need it and buy any new ones absolutely ; 
necessary, preferring the best steel. The 
needful seeds of both flowers and vegetables 
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should be purchased without any delay. = 
ee, Gass 3 
Lime in the garden. 


In gardens where much manure is employed ~~ 
in the cultivation of vegetables and fruits ; 
there is occasionally need for lime dressing, —_ 
the object of which is to sweeten the soil and ~ a0 
destroy slugs and other insects. This latter 
purpose is that for which lime is most com- 
monly used. Gas-lime is advocated by some 
and condemned by others, but there is no 
doubt that on some soils at any rate it is 
valuable both as a manurial agent and insect — 
destroyer. It is commonly applied to fallow _ 
or unoccupied land cleared of one crop and 
awaiting another. It is necessary for gas-lime —__ 
to lie on the surface for some time when - 
applied, so that the gases contained in it can 
evaporate before the digging and preparation — 
of the soil are proceeded with. I: is best to. 
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allow fresh kiln-lime to remain on the surface 
rather than dig it in, because, naturally, it ; 
gravitates below, and thus its action is lost yy 
to some extent, so far as it affects surface- 4 
rooting crops. It is said that lime gravitates > 
to the subsoil, and can be brought to the 3 
surface again by trenching, and still serve its | 
original purpose. It is not well to apply lime 5 
at the same time as decayed manure, as then = 
there is a tendency to waste by evaporation 


— 
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of the elements contained in the manure. — 
The fertility of heavy soils‘can be increased _ 
by the aid of lime, especially when, as before o 
said, repeated applications of rich manure — 
from time to time, and no 
lime as an alternative. In new gardens which. 
have been recently broken up and laid out — 
for vegetable or fruit culture, lime is of much. 
advantage in hastening the decay of all vege- 
table matter present, and placing organic 
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manures more easily within reach of future 
crops. If strawy manure must be used in 
trenching, a little lime used with this hastens 
its decay. Lime is necessary for stone fruits, 
‘such as Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Cherries, 
/ and Grapes. Light, porous soils do not re- 
. quire much lime, as any excess would tend to* 
make them the poorer; but there are few 
\ gardens that would not derive benefit from 
a light dressing occasionally. Lime in a 
fresh state is very well known as a cure for 
/ slugs, which in a showery time play such 
havoc among small seedling plants. The best 
time to apply it is late in the evening or in 
\ the early morning while the slugs are at 
__ work. Hot lime applied then is very destruc- 
tive, while if put on when the slugs have 
. ___ burrowed into the soil it is almost useless if 
in the interval there has been rain. 
se : - 


(Fra Rhubarb. 

= - The present is a, good time at which to 
cover up some stools in their permanent 
quarters. I am a believer in this method, 
for it cannot be gainsaid that the produce so 
| __ obtained is better, by far, than that from 


ots the forcing house. Leaves, littery manure, 
= -anything which may be at. hand will suffice ; 








as 


and if the orthodox Rhubarb pots are not 
' available, empty casks will serve the turn. 
___ Roots not intended to produce early stalks 
are none the worse for a light covering of 
manure and will give a picking in advance 
of those entirely exposed. 

a A ScorrisH GARDENER. 













































«Ormskirk Potato trials. 

___ As a result of the trials carried out at the 
Ormskirk Potato Testing Station during 
1921, the Ministry of Agriculture has decided 
to add to the list of varieties of potatoes 
_ which are officially approved as being immune 
from Wart Disease, the following four: 
~ “ Dunvegan,”’ ‘‘ Ranfurly Red,”  “ The 
Celt,’ and ‘‘ Barley Bounty.” 

No Wart Disease was found on_ certain 
other varieties which were tested at Ormskirk 
ee this year for the second time. In view, how- 
ever, of the exceptional season the Ministry 
does not regard the results as being sufficient 
_to justify such varieties in being listed as 
definitely immune from Wart Disease. They 
must, therefore, pass satisfactorily through 
a further test before any decision on their 
immunity can be made. 
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x _ Vegetable garden. 
_ Frosty weather would now be welcomed in 
order that manure wheeling might be pushed 
forward. This should now.be spread on the 
quarters, in order that, in the event of very 
severe weather, digging or trenching need not 
be interrupted. Deep cultivation and the 
free use of manure“are essential if good vege- 
tables or roots be desired. Deep cultivation 
means labour; manure means money, now- 





in reason. Any surplus seeds of Peas may 

~ be usefully sown in boxes. The tops are 

appreciated for flavouring soups during 
_ winter. = W. McG. 

Turnips. g 


We may be able to keep these fairly good 
until quite late in spring, yet the first pulling 
is anxiously waited for by the cook, even if 
small, and this thought spurs one on to try 
and be early in the field. Yet how often do 
we find quite one-half of the first sowing 
_ running to flower instead of bulbing, causing 
-_ much disappointment to the grower. It has 
P 2a Eee me why these early sowings go to 

flower so quickly, while plants from seed 
sown from April onwards show no signs of 
this. The only reason that I can assign for 


_adays, but it is false economy to scrimp either 
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it is the variableness of the weather during 
the month of March, giving the young seed- 


_lings a check from which many plants never 


recover. Doubtless drought is answerable 
in many instances, but not always, yet to 
produce a tender bulb frequent applications 
of water are absolutely necessary from early 
April until they are ready to pull, should a 
dry season be experienced. The middle of 
March will be found a suitable date in most 
localities to make the first sowing, and a 
warm south border which has been well 
manured and deeply dug is usually chosen. 
Turnips require a firm root run, and it is 
doubtful whether a premature flowering is not 
accelerated by sowing in loose ground; there- 
fore, before drawing the shallow drills give 
the plot a treading after it has been forked 
back, then rake down and set out the drills 
12 inches apart. Should the soil be heavy, a 


® 
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and flowers, but now that we have the green- 
house, wish to obtain early crops. Would 
you kindly tell me what seeds—vegetable and 
flower—we should sow now or in the near 
future? I should be particularly grateful 
if you would tell me if by sowing Antir- 
rhinum seed now I can get flowers this season. 
ALES VS 

[At present there is nothing you could sow 
and raise in a cold greenhouse with any 
certainty of success, as there is always the 
possibility of severe weather having to be con- 
tended with during January. Even in the 
early part of February it is risky, but if the 
weather is then mild, early varieties of Peas 
and Broad Beans may be sown in 6-inch pots 
with a view to planting them out the latter 
end of March or early in April. Seed of 
Ailsa Craig Onion, Leeks, Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and early Cabbage 





Turnip Early Snowball. 


free use of wood-ashes will be of much value, 
and may either be scattered over the ground 
previous to getting out the drills or sown in 


the latter before the seed. Sow thinly, and 


single out the seedlings in good time, dust 
frequently with lime, soot, and wood-ashes 
—this applies to all sowings—and give a 
plentiful supply of water in dry weather. 
Extra Early Milan and Early Snowball (here 
figured) are excellent varieties. for these first 
few sowings, which should be made every 
three weeks. M. 


Parsley... 


Plants which have been grown in pits and 
frames to provide against hard weather 
should be kept well ventilated, stripping the 
lights off altogether in fine weather. To pre- 
vent decay amongst the leaves keep the lights 
on in wet weather and tilt them. When 
frosty, mat down the frames or pits at night 
and keep them covered all day as well as in 
times of exceptional severity. Pick off dis- 
coloured and decaying leaves. Unless the 
soil should get very dry water at the roots 
will not be required. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early vegetables and flowers. 

We have a small London garden and a 
small cold greenhouse, and should be much 
obliged for advice on the same. We have 
been fairly successful with both vegetables 


Lettuce may also be sown thinly in boxes or 
pans. One and all of these, when large 
enough, should be pricked off 2 inches to 
3 inches apart into other boxes, and, when 
large enough, planted out or about the same 
time as Peas and Beans. Sweet Peas for 
early flowering may also be raised in the same 
way. With regard to Antirrhinums, plants 
raised in February flower remarkably well 
during the following summer and autumn. 
The seed is usually sown early in February 
and the plants pricked off either into boxes 
or a frame and planted out in May. If you 
sow about mid-February the plants may 
flower in July or early in August. The soil 
for the vegetables should consist of a mixture 
of two-thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould. 
For the small seeds, pass the soil through a 
j-inch sieve, and for the Antirrhinums also. 
For the latter, add some silver sand to the 
soil and mix well. Sow thinly, cover lightly 
with the finest of the soil. Watering must be 
done with a fine-rosed water-can, and the same 
for other small seeds. Five Peas of both sweet 
and edible varieties and three Broad Beans 
will be a sufficient number to sow in each pot 
5 inches in diameter. About mid-March a 
host of flower seeds of half-hardy annuals may 
be sown and raised for planting out in May. 
The house could also be used for the sprout- 
ing of Potatoes prior to planting. | 








All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. ‘ 
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PLANTS. 





Streptocarpuses. 


The variety now to be found in the shape 
and colour of the flowers is amazing. In 
colour they vary from the purest white to 
deep purple, through all kinds of inter- 
mediate shades, I must confess to a leaning 
towards the light-coloured forms, especially 
some of those with a white ground pencilled 
and lined with various deeper shades. From 
the superficial resemblance that the Strepto- 
carpuses bear to a Gloxinia they are by some 
kept unduly dry during the winter, to their 
great injury, as they do not form a tuber. 
They must, of course, be kept at this season 
drier than during the summer, when the roots 
are active. Apart from their value for 
cutting, the different forms of Streptocarpus 
are extremely useful for the decoration of the 
greenhouse or conservatory. ALG, 





Stove. 


Lorraine Begonias are always useful and 
make a very effective show. As soon as the 
earlier batch gives signs of passing out of 
bloom, let the flowers be cut off just above 
the foliage, and for a time keep the plants 
rather on the dry side. They may, however, 
be lightly syringed morning and night, and 
under this treatment they will push forth 
good basal cuttings in the course of a few 
weeks. These, if taken with a heel, will soon 
form roots in a close and warm propagating 
ease. Flowering plants of most varieties 
ought not to be kept too long. Young stuff 
is generally healthier and cleaner, while such 
plants bloom very much more freely than old 
ones. Exceptions may be made in the case 
of Gardenias and Francisceas, old plants of 
which bloom very profusely and are worthy 
of encouragement. The propagating season 
is now at hand, and Dracenas, Crotons, Ficus 
elastica, and similar things ought not to be 
overlooked. 





Justicia calycotricha. 


Many who are familiar with the commoner 
(comparatively speaking) forms of. Justicia 
do not appear to know the variety which 
forms the subject of this note. I+ is, how- 
ever, a valuable winter-flowering plant which 
forms a rather sparsely-branched specimen 
and which bears terminal clusters of blooms 
which are of a pleasing shade of yellow. 
Cuttings of the young wood root easily round 
about this time, and, if grown on freely, 
make useful pieces which will flower freely 
next winter. : W. McG. 


Schizanthus. 


It is not everyone who would care to risk 
his plants to two or: three degrees of frost, 
yet ours have passed through it unscathed 
this winter. Perhaps it is better to run 
a slight risk in the endeavour to keep the 
plants cool rather than force them in -heat 
and spoil them—a thing too often done. At 
the present’ time ‘those from September-sown 
seed are in their flowering pots—7-inch size— 
and are given abundant room as well as 
ample air to keep them in their sturdy state. 
Branching to their base, just one stick is 
placed to each to hold the main stem in posi- 
tion, and the plants are allowed to assume 
x natural habit by not topping the leader. 
The growth of the Schizanthus does not 
appeal to me in any other way. These useful 
plants are particularly interesting on account 
of the very fine varieties,or “strains ’’ now 
in commerce. Besides a couple of named 
kinds—Snowflake iand. Pink Pearl—we are 
dealing with Hurst’s Monarch, Garraway’s 
hybrids, Badger’s hybrids, and the Excelsjor 
strain of a well-known flower-seed firm, so 
that a good idea is formed as to which is the 





most satisfactory. At any rate, it is hardly 
wise to save one’s own: seeds unless we 
thoroughly isolate the few plants we desire 
to take seeds from; they throw back to in- 
different examples more quickly than most 
annuals. To follow the flowering of the 
above, a pinch of seed is put in now, plants 
from which will blossom after May. As the 
summer approaches, the shading required to 
keep, them in health makes the autumn 
started ones much the more useful and easy 
to grow. From our experience, also, the 
blossoms \are comparatively finer. Se Ve 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Richardia Elliottiana. 

Can you kindly give me’ directions as to the 
proper way of growing the yellow Richardia 
Elhottiana? I have never been very for- 
tunate in its culture, but this last season 
proved the worst of all, as I had not a single 
blossom. The only alteration I made from 
previous years was to grow the plants on in 
the same pots, and although I am now told 
that this was wrong, and I ought to have 
stored them dry in the winter and repotted 
them in spring, I cannot think that this can 
be accountable for the total failure. They 
made good foliage, but had no flowers. . 

[The habit of growth and cultural require- 
ments of this Richardia are so different that 
many who have given it, or any other yellow 
forms, the treatment so successful with the 
common kind have to a great extent failed. 
The behaviour and requirements of Richardia 
Elliottiana may be thus summed up. Itisa 
native of Natal, and, consequently, needs a 
little more warmth than R. ethiopica, which 
occurs wild in the southern portion of Cape 
Colony. - Next, it passes the winter in a dor- 
mant state, during which time it must be kept 
quite dry in a minimum temperature of 45 
degrees. Then, about the first half of Feb- 
ruary, the tubers must be shaken clear of the 
old soil and repotted in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, decayed manure, and sand, after 
which they should be placed in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse or in an intermediate 
temperature, giving just enough water to keep 
the soil slightly moist. With this treatment 
roots will quickly make their appearance, the 
pretty spotted leaves develop, and in M ay or 
the early part of June the flowers open. At 
first the flowers are a good deal tinged with 
green, then become of a beautiful golden hue, 
after which, instead of shrivelling, the 
spathes gradually become green again, and 
retain their freshness for some time. After 
the flowers are past the plants must be 


watered as before till the leaves commence to’ 


turn yellow, when the supply should be 
gradually diminished, and by the end of the 
summer or early autumn they will be quite 
dormant, and must then be kept dry through- 
out the winter. In potting it should be borne 
in mind that the roots are produced like those 
of a Caladium, not from the base of the tuber, 
but from the upper part, just around the 
crown, from whence the future growth pro- 
ceeds. This being the case, the upper portion 
of the tuber should, in potting, be buried 
about an inch below the surface of the soil. 
When the leaves and spathes are developing 
aphides or green-fly are apt to attack them, 
and soon cause permanent injury unless 
checked. ] 


Growing Cyclamens. 
I will be grateful for an article on growing 
Persian Cyclamen to bloom in greenhouse, 
M. M. 
[The Cyclamen is a greenhouse plant, and 
there is no need of stove treatment at any 
time. All that is needed is a genial, moist 
temperature with all the light possible in the 
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earlier stages, and shade from bright sun- 
shine later in the season. The best time to 


sow the seed is, undoubtedly, as soon as it is 


The longer it is exposed to the air the 
Care is neces- 


ripe. 
weaker its germinating power. 


_Sary in saving the seed, the capsules bursting 


and wasting it if allowed to remain too long 
on the plant. Sheets of white paper may he 
laid between the pots, and the seed-pods 
picked when fully ripe before they burst. Sow 


thinly about 4 inch below the surface in pans, 


using rather coarse silver sand with the com- 
post. The seedlings may remain in the seed- 


pans long enough to get the second leaf—orly~ 


one appearing at first—and here the advan-— 


tage of thin sowing is apparent. A tempera- 
ture at night of about 60 degrees is ample at 


this stage, and the house may be, if possible, § 


kept a little closer when the young seedlings 
are placed into the small pots. The little bulbs 
and roots should be lifted out with as littie 
disturbance as possible, and as the former in 


the early stages rest on the surface, they must — 


be potted just a little lower. At this and 


\ 


subsequent shifts the compost may consist of 


good fibrous loam, three parts to one of peat 


and leaf-mould, adding to this a little well-_ 


dried cow-manure and a plentiful sprinkling 


cannot, of course, be used in a rough state, 
but when the larger size is reached the 
rougher the better. Soil, of course, is an im- 
portant matter, but careful atmospheric treat- 
ment is far more so. The best position for 
the plants all through the spring and summer 


is on the light, open stages in low span- — 


roofed houses, or else on temporary shelves 
fixed fairly close to the roof glass. In the 
latter position they are, of course, apt to 
dry up rapidly and the roots are checked, so 
examination of the pots twice daily in 
summer is imperative. The shift into the 
flowering pots may take place at any time 
between the middle of July and the end of 
September, according, of course, as the plants 
are early or late. Seeds sown in the latter 
month are fine plants by the end of J uly, and 
may be potted then. These should commence 
to flower in November and go on till March 
at least, and are the most useful batch. 


” 


of coarse sand. At the first potting this — : 


t 


e 


Regarding the resting treatment after the 


plants have flowered, there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion among growers. Which- 
ever is the right way, there is no doubt the 
careless practice of standing them as thickly 
as they can possibly stand in dark pits, 
frames, or elsewhere is decidedly wrong. No 
air reaches the leaves, and these naturally 
soon turn yellow and drop.  Some.of the 
plants are very dry, while others are wet, for 
it is impossible to tell whether they want 
water or not. In one case they are starved 
and weakened ; in the other the roots are all 
killed, and the bulbs are sure to start badly. 


The best plan is to remove the light mci ay 


provided while the plants are in flower, an 
water as usual until the foliage shows signs 
of ripening. Then the -water ‘supply is 
gradually withheld, and the plants have a 
month or two at midsummer without any 
water at all. In some cases all the foliage 
dies off; 
strong leaves remain, but these, as a rule, 
fall as soon as the bulbs commence to grow. | 
Repot when signs of 
good soaking of water has been given. With 
these old plants it is safest to leave the top 
of the bulb just above the compost. line. 
Shake out most of the old material from the 


roots and pot fairly firm. Water as little ee 
“as possible until the roots have had. time to 


get out into the new material, and keep a 
moist growing temperature about them. 
Light syringings are helpful in all stages of 
the growth of the Cyclamen, but the water 
must be discharged in a very fine spray, and, 
as far as possible, applied to the undersides 
of the leaves rather than the upper. For 
feeding the plants use weak guano-water. ] 


in others a few of the younger, 


growth appear after a 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





The Den, Cropthorne-on-Avon. 


This picturesque corner of the sunk garden 
and sundial, shut in on two sides by the 
quaint black-and-white building with its 
thatched gables, owes much of its charm to 
the luxuriance and simplicity, as well as gor- 
geousness of colouring of a few hardy plants, 


mainly annuals. In the sunk garden itself, 
grouped round the sundial are beds of Roses, 
while from the terrace, falling over and 
draping the wall, are masses of Nasturtiums 
in their varied and brilliant hues. Trained 
up the house itself, round the door and 
window in the corner, are Tropzeolum Canari- 
ense and Tropeolum speciosum, or Flame 
Flower. In the terrace beds Phloxes of 
various hues, Coreopsis, Lavender, and 
various annuals have been used with great 
effect, whilst here and there in the crevices of 


the steps and the grey stone paving, Lobelia, 
Pansies, Musk, and other small plants help 
to break the monotony of the stone work and 
to add to the charm and picturesqueness of 
the tout ensemble. The ordinary bedding 
plant is conspicuous by its absence, the effect 





In the Den gardens, Cropthorne-on-Avon. 


having been obtained by the use of simple 
annuals and perennials alone. This picture 
should be compared with the other illustra- 
tion of the same garden and account pub- 
lished in GarpentnG IntusTRATED on Decem- 
ber 10th last. Wm. M. Dopson. 





Ostrowskya magnifica (the great 
Oriental Bellflower). 


This remarkable and handsome hardy 
plant (figured on p.71) was found by Dr. Regel 


77 


on the higher mountains of Chanat Darwas, in 
astern Bokhara, and is like a huge Platyco- 
don in aspect, but distinct, the flowers being 
of great beauty, several inches across, of a 
delicate purple, veined and varying from 
seed; the leaves are in whorls. The plant 
likes a deep, sandy loam, as the Carrot-like 
roots when of full size go down to a depth 
of 2 feet. They must be carefully handled 
as they are very brittle. The Ostrowskya 
does not apparently thrive equally in all 
places, and is often disappointing. Seeds 


germinate readily in a cold frame, but a 





few years elapse between sowing and 
flowering. 
This splendid plant is, when well 


grown, one of our finest hardy perennials. 
Its great flowers, often 6 inches across, have 
gome resemblance to a gigantic Platycodon 
bloom, and range in colour from lilac-blue to 
pure white. When in vigorous health the 
Ostrowskya attains a height of considerably 
over 5 feet, sometimes even exceeding 6 feet, 
and a group of half-a-dozen strong plants in 
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full bloom presents an imposing spectacle. 
Introduced from Bokhara in 1887, it is 
naturally a hardy subject, but is one that 
often proves difficult to establish. The roots 
are exceedingly brittle, and it is almost im- 
possible to lift a plant from the open ground 


without damaging these, a fact that materi-- 


ally increases the obstacles in the way of 
its transference. Again, in some gardens it 
makes but poor growth, sometimes throwing 
up a flowerless stem 1 foot to 18 inches in 
length for several seasons in succession. 
Even when apparently permanently estab- 
lished it occasionally dies unaccountably. 

In planting the Ostrowskya a bed fully 
2 feet in depth should be provided, as the 
roots push downwards a great distance, and 
old mortar rubbish should be added to the 
soil. Perhaps the best method of establish- 
ing the Ostrowskya is to raise seedlings, 
planting these out in their permanent 
quarters before they are a foot in height. 
In certain districts the Ostrowskya grows 
readily and appears to give no trouble, but 
this is not the case everywhere. Although 
the-plant is hardy, it is a good plan to place 
a hand-light or cloche over the roots during 
the autumn and winter in order to prevent 
the soil from becoming overdamp. 





Growing Globe-flowers (Trollius). 


When is the proper time to sow Trollius 
(Globe-flower) seeds? Should it be sown in 
the open border or in heat? Are any of the 
varieties adapted for dry soils? Any 
cultural notes will be appreciated. I am 
asking these questions as I wish to grow 
some, and all writers speak of it as a plant 
for damp places, yet I remember it years 
agoin a friend’s garden doing wonderfully 
well in a dry, sandy soil. W. Srusss. 

[Few plants are more desirable for our 
gardens than Globe-flowers. All the species, 
though varying considerably in height, are 
of compact habit, and such things as stakes, 
or other modes of support, need never be 
resorted to. They may be grown in beds, 
borders, on lawns, by the side of ponds or 
streams, and anyone not possessing a garden 
May grow them well enough in deep pots. 
All are of a dense habit of growth, the foliage 
and flowers rising from an underground 
crown, which does not possess the rambling 
proclivities that mar the value of many an 
otherwise good herbaceous plant. The roots 
are numerous*and deep searching, especially 
in a border where perfect drainage removes 
the water-level to a considerable depth. The 
flowers present considerable variation in 
colour, from a pale-yellow to deep-golden. 
All the species are spring or summer 
bloomers, and are at their best in April, 
May, and June. Occasionally in old-estab- 
lished plants a few autumnal flowers are 
developed in September and October, but 
these depend alike on the season and the 
Strength of the plant itself. They may be 
most readily increased by division of the 
root, which should be performed either in 
September or in March; the former is to be 
preferred, as the plants have then an oppor- 
tunity, during the remaining portion of the 
autumn, -of making fresh roots and 
thoroughly repairing, before the dry early 
summer sets in, the damage unavoidable in 
the operation. When divided in March, a 
few dry days, accompanied by sunshine, will 
cause the foliage to be uncomfortably 
prostrate on the ground, and the blossoms 
are equally certain to be puny and short- 
lived. They may also be propagated by seeds, 
which in vigorous, well-established plants, 
are produced freely, and generally retain, 
with marked persistency, the specific char- 
acters. It is to be noted, however, that they 
rarely vegetate the same’ year that they are 
sown, but come up vigorously the following 
spring, and, if carefully attended to, will 
make fine flowering plants the second season 
after vegetating; they will not, however, 
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attain their full development until the fourth 
year, or even later. They grow freely in any 
soil, are partial to a good stiff loam over- 
lying a cool, moist subsoil, but, if cultivated 
in a dry situation, should ‘hhave a good supply 
of manure, not only to act as a stimulant, 
but as a mechanical and moisture-retaining 
element in the soil; for it should be remem- 
bered that the mountain meadows they affect 
are almost invariably supplied with cool 
water springs below, which enable the plants 
to withstand the burning heat of an un- 
interrupted day’s sunshine without showing 
by flaccid leaves any indication of exhaus- 
tion. The blooms of all the Globe-flowers 
are slightly sweet-scented, especially in the 
process of drying, and on this account it is 
said the people of Sweden gather quantities 
of the flowers of T. europeus and strew the 
floors and round the doors of their houses in 
holiday time. 

This plant is of common occurrence 
throughout the upland meadows of Europe, 
and is by no means an especial native of 
Britain alone. 

T. NAPELLIFOLIUS is a handsome, strong- 
growing species; the flower is globose, deep 
yellow, bordering upon orange, and more 
than 2 inches in diameter. It is a native of 
Central Europe, where, on the slopes of the 
Carpathian Mountains, it forms a very con- 
spicuous object, and in our _ herbaceous 
borders it carries off the palm as unquestion- 
ably the most showy of the genus. 

T. Orancr Giosr.—Of all the Globe-flowers 
this is certainly the finest, both in colour— 
rich orange—and in size as well as in the 
stature of the plant. It is in its season, 

“perhaps, the finest plant in the garden, given 
a fairly stiff and moisture-holding soil. Not 
less good in colour is T. Fortunei, but this, 
compared with Orange Globe, lacks size. 

T. sINENSIs is a very distinct plant, a 
native of Japan and China. The flower- 
stems attain a height of 2 feet or 3 feet. 
The flowers are of a deep yellow, the sepals 
partially expanded. It blooms in the month 
of July, and in this respect bears some 
affinity to the American variety of the 
Asiatic Globe-flower, to which it is in some 
degree related. 

Besides the above we have T. altaicus, T. 
caucasicus, T. intermedius, T. tauricus, and 
T. medius, all of which bear a very close 
relationship to either the European or 
\Asiatic forms. So slight, indeed, is the 
difference, that in the species above 
enumerated the ordinary cultivator will find 
all that is required, so far as the genus can 
supply, towards the decoration of the early 
summer border. 

T. atpus, considered by some as a mere 
variation of T. europzeus, is occasionally met 
with under the title of T. pumilus. ' The 
flowers are of a pale-lemon colour, but not 
white, as the specific name would indicate. 
T. albus is dwarf in stature as well as small 
in development. The plant, which, whether 
known by the white or dwarf titles, is especi- 
ally fond of peat soil—more so, perhaps, 
than any other species of the genus—is ex- 
ceedingly compact and distinct in the 
arrangement of its leaves. These, like its 
blossoms, are scarcely half the sizé of those 
of the common European species. 

T. AMERICANUS is one of the dwarfest 
species, growing about 9 inches or a foot high, 
with pretty, palmately-divided leaves and 
yellow flowers. 

T. asraticus (Asiatic Globe-flower) has 
leaves that are much more divided and also 
distinguished by their bronzy-green colour. 
The flowers are similar in size to those of 
the last species, but of a golden-yellow, and 
not globular, the sepals, as they reach 
maturity, expanding. When growing vigor- 
ously it attains a height of 18 inches. Tt 
flowers in the early part of May, rarely per- 
fects its seeds, but is readily increased by 
root division. It is a native of Siberia. 

T. DAHURICcUS is distinguished from the 


“olive-green, 


. allowed to settle down a little, and, the — 
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foregoing by its gigantic growth, both in — 


_ respect of plant development and bloom. Its — 


leaves are large, much divided, of a deep 
and supported on long foot- — 
stalks. The flowers are large and lemon- . 
coloured, the sepals overlapping one another 
in a globose form. It is a native of Dahuria, 
and is a most desirable plant. It seeds 
freely, and may by this means be readily in- 
creased, perfectly true to its type. In heavy — 
soil, which appears to be admirably adapted 
to the requirements of the genus, it attains — 
the height of 3 feet or more. ¥ 
with the species known by the names of T. a 
giganteus and T. denayanus. ela fl 
T. EvRopHus is the native species with _ 
which we are all familiar. Its height 16 | 


~ about 15 inches; the flowers are of a lemon- 


yellow colour, forming a perfectly globular 
bloom from 1 inch to 2 inches in diameter.] _ 
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Work of the Week. — 


A batch of Double Gorse (Ulex europzus 
fl. pl.) having arrived, a place has been 
found for it near the entrance gates. The 
plants have been put out at 5 ft. apart in 
order that they may develop to their full 
extent, as the Double Gorse has an imposing — . 
effect when laden with its golden flowers. — 
The position devoted to it was, until re- — 
cently, occupied by the bushy dwarf Japanese 
Box (Buxus japonica), which has been 
transierred to a sunny slope, where its ever- 
green character is seen to greater advantage. 
A long grass path has been completed and well — 
rolled, and a deep bank, formed during the 
making“ of this particular path, has been — 
planted with good-sized Hollies, which we 
were able to transfer from another part of — 
the garden. In planting Hollies of this size 
great care was taken to see that the soil was 
well rammed around the ball of earth 
attached and thus avoid pockets; which during — 
periods of drought would be detrimental to — 
their welfare and even cause their loss. A 
stretch of ground occupied by various Mag- | 
nolias and Clematises, with groups of Acan-— 
thus and sweet-scented, old-fashioned Roses 
between them, had become rather neglected, 
and has now been dealt with. After 
pruning the Roses back to within 18 
inches of the ground they were lifted and 
heeled in until required for some future use. 
The whole of the ground beneath the trees was 
forked over and cleaned in readiness for 
future planting. The pruning and cleaning - 
of all climbing plants have now been com- 
pleted, and thus these valuable subjects are 
no longer at the mercy of wind and storms, 
but whether on pergolas, fences, walls, or 
tripod, all are secure and tidy. Sas 

In the collection of hardy ferns growing in- 
a deep retaining wall we have planted quite a 
lot of the charming and dainty Narcissus — 
“* Angels’ Tears” (N. triandrus albus), just 
dibbling the bulbs in about 3 inches deep be- 
tween the ferns and blocks of sandstone. The 3S 
soil is very light and warm, so the bulbs _ 
should be a success. = * 2 (oe 

A few groups of the Crown Imperial (Fritil- — 
laria imperialis) have been planted in the 
foreground of the Azalea -garden. The 
ground being of a heavy and sticky character, EF 
a little peat and sand were placed around — 

it.-a-~start. A’ ~dis-iam | 
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each bulb to give 
used grass path has been turned up in the © 
Heath garden and will be planted later, and — 
a large bed intended for several favourite _ 
Clematises has been trenched to a depth of — 


2 feet 6 inches in readiness for the plants 


which have just arrived. The bed should be - 


ground around being frozen hard, the plants 

will be heeled in for the present. - Snow _ 
has fallen heavily, and therefore all outside — 
work is temporarily held up, this enabling 
many other important items to be dealt with. 
This includes the grinding of tools, preparing — 
0? labels, stakes, ete. E. ee: 
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a | Primula 
I see in a contemporary journal a writer on 
plants suitable for an alpine house asserts 
that the only use for Primula* Winteri is in 
a structure of that kind, and that that plant 
as an outdoor subject was scarcely worth con- 
_ sideration. My longish experience with 
Primula Winteri does not agree with this 
statement. I have nothing to say against the 
use of Primula Winteri in the alpine house. 
It is a very charming subject indeed for the 
purpose if well grown, from November on- 
wards, but I have had successful colonies 
under my care in the open which vied with 
the specimen under glass for beauty and con- 
tinuity of display, but the conditions must be 
right for outdoor treatment. Primula Win- 
_ teri likes a good, cool, and rich loamy soil, 
_ fibrous, and somewhat stony by preference, 
and a continuous humidity at the roots during 
_ the growing season and a cool aspect, with 
practically entire absence of overhead 
moisture. Given a rock-studded bank facing 
_ due north by choice, or at least north-west, it 
_ should not be difficult to arrange near the 
bottom of the bank an overhanging ledge in 

_ this manner. 

_ Place your bottom stones to stand with 
their upper surface, say, six or nine inches 
_ above the ground level, their surface, if any- 
_ thing, to tip gently forward, and place upon 
these a layer of two or three inches of loam 
_ as advised above. Upon this place your next 
layer of stone, leaving a lip of about six 


inches of your lower stones exposed. These © 


__ Stones are best of a flattish nature—say not 
_ exceeding nine inches in thickness—and 
| thicker (a little) in front than behind, to get 
a slight backward tilt into the bank. Upon 
_ these start with really good heavy blocks of 
_ stone that can be placed projecting from nine 
inches to a foot over your second tier of 
~ stones and yet run well back into the bank to 
_ give you ample support for any further super- 
_ structure you may intend to carry out on this 
north bank. It would be well to have this 


_ arrangement quite near a good serviceable 


_ path, with only a foot or eighteen-inch wide 
_ border in front, which might be prepared 
- with peat, leaf mould, grit, and good loam 
to contain Primula rosea, P. sikkimensis, 
_ and, above all, quite near to the face of your 
-- ‘Stone, clumps of the Canadian Maidenhair 
_ Fern, Adiantum pedatum. This fern is de- 
— ciduous, and can be cut down when the 
_ Primula Winteri, for which the ledge was de- 
_ Signed, is coming into bloom, and will give to 
4 the- Primula just the cool treatment it 
needs during the hot summer season. The 
Worst enemy of this plant, to my mind, is 
_ ted spider, which is almost certain to attack 
its foliage if grown in sunnier positions, and 
_ especialy if the waxy farina is washed off the 


leaves by rains and constant overhead water- - 


_ ings. The ideal way of supplying moisture to 
_ Primula Winteri planted on such a ledge, 
| unless your north-facing bank is naturally 
“ ~moist, would be to sink some drain pipes ver- 
_ tically further back in your bank, concealing 
_ their opening at the surface under stones, 
_ and, say, once a week fill these with water 
_ and leave it to percolate away gradually. Ii 
_- you bring the lowest end of such pipes some- 
_ Where near the level of your Primulas their 
_~ roots will receive just the moisture they need 
_ at the right place, and your plants will form 
_ strong crowns like small,: silvery-grey cab- 
bages, and provide you with a continuous 
_ display of their lavender, golden-eyed flowers 
' from November until March, and no amount 
_~ oi frost or bad weather will do worse to them 
_ than spoil such flowers as are widely expanded 

_ at the moment. I had my plants frozen one 
_, Season, in such a position, when a_ sharp 
_ frost followed a rapid thaw, into a solid block 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


Winter. 


flowers shone brightly, and when the thaw 
came, after three days, neither plants nor 
flowers were hurt, which says a good deal 
for the accommodating nature of this lovely 
winter-flowering primrose when rightly 
placed. 

A good object-lesson of this kind may be 
seen at the R.H.S. Gardens at. Wisley, where 
a dozen or so plants have been in full bloom 
since before Christmas, and colonies of that 
plant have been happy for many years upon 
‘that overhung ledge. This plant alone at the 
present time would be well worth a visit to 
Wisley, and should go far to convince hardy 
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CAMPANULA ROTUNDIFOLIA ALBA, avery 
pretty albino form, which comes largely true 
from seed and can also readily be increased 
by careful division at the beginning of the 
growing season. 

CAMPANULA ROTUNDIFOLIA FL. PL., with a 
perfectly double bell, is really much prettier 
than may be imagined; the flowers tend to 
open very widely, and form a double-walled 
cup with prettily frilled edges. I have never 
seen this form anything but blue, and do not 


think that. an albino of it exists. The third 
well-marked form is 

CAMPANULA ~“ROTUNDIFOLIA VAR. SOLDANEL 
LEFLORA, in which the bell is slit into 


numerous narrow segments curiously twisted 
and spreading, of the most fantastic appear- 
ance. This form has become very rare of late 
in our gardens, ahd I much regret that I 


Campanula rotundifolia. 


plant lovers of the possibilities of Primula 
Winteri as an outdoor plant in our rock 
gardens. WE TaD 


Campanula rotundifolia. 


The common Harebell or Hairbell of way- 
sides and downs, loved by every child in the 
country and known to every wayfarer, makes 
an acceptable garden plant in border, rock 
garden, and wild garden, and assumes stout- 
ness and freedom of flowering with the least 
cultural assistance, ‘if not, indeed, from the 
mere absence of grasses, etc., which compete 
with it for space in the wild state. It is 
curious how little the grace of pose is 
impaired by the added development under 
garden treatment, where, instead of the single 
frail stems, the plant throws up a whole forest 
of them, but generally so well spaced that 
each stem is capable of independent display. 
Always a variable species, paler and darker, 
smaller and larger, and often enough pure 
white flowered forms may be gathered during 
an afternoon’s ramble in the country, and in 
Southern Europe nearly every district can 
show its apparently distinct forms. Most of 
these, however, revert after a year or two in 
the garden to the ordinary type assumed by 
our own wilding under cultivation, only such 
well-marked forms as C. Hostii, C. H. alba, 
C. linifolia, and its varieties, and C. ~val- 
densis, a very charming, downy-leaved form 
with large, intensely purple bells, remaining 
sufficiently distinct to merit distinctive 
names. There are, however, a few forms of 
our native Harebell which maintain their 
various features permanently, which are, 
therefore, supplied with varietal names. 
First and foremost 


lost my last specimen of this freakish plant 
during the war. If any reader of these lines 
could help me to procure a new stock of it 
1 should be grateful. 

C. ROTUNDIFOLIA VAR. WARLEYI is another 
double-flowered form that some years ago 
passed through my hands; it was so vigorous 
that I suspected it of hybrid parentage rather 
than being purely a C. rotundifolia variety, 
but I have never posséssed it again,-and do 
not feel sure enough to say more than that it 
was a nice plant to include in one’s collection. 

All these varieties, which acknowledge rela- 
tionship to C. rotundifolia, are of the easiest 
cultivation and of great use in the rock 
garden when the bulk of spring-flowering 
subjects has passed away for the season. 

We. Ta: 71; 





Saxifraga Haageana. 


With me this Saxifrage has: exhibited 
exceptional powers of endurance under very 
adverse conditions. At the close of the grow- 
ing time it was as fresh and green as one 
could desire, and very few hardy plants went 
through last summer without having their 
vitality seriously impaired. In common 
with other things of a like nature, it was 
watered, but not nearly so often and liberally 
as was necessary, and even the encrusted kinds 
of fine growth and enduring nature,* such 
as ‘‘ intermedia’ and ‘“‘ altissima,’’ looked 
shrivelled and lost much of their normal 
vigour. S. Haageana is one of those alpine 
plants that the beginner in their culture may 
safely take in hand. It is a very satisfactory 
kind, extending freely, and flowering with 
freedom under suitable conditions. The 
blooms exhibit a fine shade of yellow. The 
flower-stems are very stiff. J. CoRNHILL. 
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FRUIT. 


Three good hardy Peaches. 


To the practical man the growing and 
fruiting of- the Peach and Nectarine out of 
doors are comparatively simple, needing no 
instruction, so that these few cultural notes 
are written expressly for amateurs who do 
not employ a gardener, or if they do one day 
a week, it is more often than not that the 
man has had no practical training in the 
matter of growing this luscious fruit, and few 
trouble themselves to read and extend their 
knowledge, as it is rarely a Peach is found in 
a suburban garden. Grgnted they require 
more iattention than a Pear or Plum tree 
trained to a wall, yet the initial preparation 
of the rooting medium is about the same. 
Ample drainage, six inches being none too 
much, with two feet of good loam not too 
sandy, and well incorporated with lime or 
mortar rubble, will meet their requirements. 
The site is more important than that for the 
other fruits mentioned. Due south, south- 
east, or south-west are the best positions, 
though many a good crop has been gathered 
from a wall due east down in the western 
counties, and this annually. 

Dwart fan-trained trees are the best, as 
walls ten feet or more in height are few and 
far between in small residences, and although 
fixing galvanised wire six inches apart along 
the length of the wall is a bit expensive at 
the start, yet it is cheapest in the end and 
far more convenient, also quicker for train- 
ing the young shoots made in the summer, 
which would be the fruiting wood for the fol- 
lowing season. The would-be cultivator 
should follow instructions given in these 
pages from February onwards, devoting half 
an hour of a morning to the trees and again 
in the evening if away from home most of 
the day. 

Tf only one tree can be accommodated let 
it be Dymond, an excellent all-round Peach, 
large, highly coloured next to the sun, and 
of delicious flavour. My second choice would 
be Noblesse, also producing large fruit, not 
so highly coloured as the former, but in every 
way a most desirable variety, the trio being 
made up by Princess of Wales, a cream- 
coloured fruit, with red streaks, and of very 
rich flavour, the finest often fetching six 
shillings a dozen wholesale in Covent Garden 
towards the end of September. J. Mayne. 





Early vinery. 


The early house may now be closed pre- 
paratory to the heat being applied in a week 
or two. At first a night temperature of 45 
degrees will be sufficient, and, assuming that 
the roots are all right and that the wood has 
been thoroughly matured, that temperature 
may be safely increased in a week or two. 
Root warmth has considerable bearing in re- 
spect of Vines, whether this consists of heat 
engendered by a bed of leaves on the border, 
of fermenting manure, or simply the heat 
which has been retained by covering the out- 
side borders, but the most important item is 
thorough drainage. Without this even the 
most carefully formed vinery border will 
ultimately fail. 





Protecting Gooseberries. 


In suburban gardens house sparrows are 
the greatest enemies to fruit-buds, more espe- 
cially those of Gooseberries and Currants, 
but well into the country these are not nearly 
so troublesome, though bullfinches work more 
destruction even than do all other kinds of 
birds in the aggregate. Early pruning 


naturally favours the birds’ movements, and 
greatly lessens the chance even of a partial 
crop of fruit being had. In all cases, there- 
fore, where the buds are liable to be cleared 
off wholesale defer pruning till they are too 
far advanced in growth to be interfered with. 
Protective measures should be early resorted 
to, not waiting till the birds have already 
made a start, bullfinches sometimes nearly 
clearing the bushes of buds before being seen. 
Covering permanently with three-quarter- 
inch galvanised wire netting is the surest 
and in the end cheapest form of' protection, 
and if a framework is erected over the 
bushes, fish-netting may be used instead, this 
being taken off when the bushes are in full 


leaf, and returned directly the fruit com- | 


mences to ripen. Black cotton or cheap 
thread freely run from branch to branch in 
all directions, and this can be done very 
rapidly by means of a shuttle sold for the 
purpose, greatly baffles small birds and not 
infrequently saves the greater portion of the 
buds. Lime and soot water applied to the 
bushes with a syringe, so as to coat them with 
the mixture, is another good preventive of 
bird attacks, but this is liable to be washed 
off, and must be renewed once or twice during 
the early spring months. One of ‘the oldest 
and still one of the best ways of baffling birds 
is to gather the bushes well up together in the 
form of a cone. Two pairs of hands well 
furnished with leather gloves are needed, the 
branches being kept together by means of a 
few coils of strong tar-twine. When. the 
branches are thus well drawn up together 
the birds rarely ever touch the outsides of the 
cones even. 





Bush fruits. 


If these have still to be planted the work 
should be carried out without delay. The 
ground should be well trenched and enriched 
with manure, as the soil cannot easily be 
made too rich for bush fruits, which usually 
occupy the same ground for several years. 
The fresh bushes should be planted by them- 
selves on a piece of ground where they can 
be easily protected from birds. Gooseberries 
and Currants should be allowed>a distance 
of 5 feet between the plants and 6 feet be- 
tween the rows. Black Currants should be 
allowed a little more space. Spread out the 
roots carefully when planting, and do not 
plant too deeply, treading the soil firmly 
about the roots as the work proceeds. After 
the work is completed mulch with half-decayed 
manure, and do not prune the bushes until 
later in the spring. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Fig-tree. 


I have, against a south-eastern wall, a 
Fig-tree, about 8 feet high and 10 feet wide, 
which is now covered with incipient Figs. 
Apparently it has not been pruned for some 
time, as not only are there numbers of shoots 
from the roots, but the tree itself is thick 
with branches—large and small. The soil is 
heavy, and I am forking up the surface, and 
giving a good top-surface of rich stuff. What 
should I do to the tree ? F. R. M. 


[The rich stuff you have placed over the 
roots of your Fig-tree will only aggravate the 
evil, inasmuch as it will cause the tree to 
grow more luxuriantly, with the prospect of 
it perfecting its fruit becoming more remote 
than ever. It is owing to the fact of the 
tree getting out of. hand that it failed to 
bring its fruits to perfection last season, and 
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the fault les at the roots, which, from the 


account you give of the growth made by the 
tree, are quite out of bounds, and need check- 
ing by root-pruning. This has often been 
described in our columns, yet, in case you 
have failed to notice the particulars, we 


again repeat them. The first thing is to take — 


out a trench 2 feet wide, in the form of a 
semi-circle, and distant from the bole of the 
tree 3 feet—i.e., measuring from the tree to 
the innermost edge of the trench. Then, with 
a sharp spade, proceed to dig out the soil in 
the 2-feet space marked off for the trench, 


and sever al] roots met with, both large and ” 


small, and continue the digging until the 
roots are no longer seen. Kee 


and, when finished, work under the centre of 


the tree to as far back as the wall, to ascer- _ 


tain whether it has any tap-roots. Tf any 
are found, sever them close up to the ball ; fill 
in this drift again with soil, and ram firm. 
Then pare the ends of the severed roots show- 


ing on the face of the ball quite smooth, and ~ 


if any should project, cut them close back to 
the soil. This done, fill the trench with brick 


4y 
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the sides of’ 
the trench as intact and upright as you can, 


rubbish and old mortar, ram it as firmly as — 


possible, and allow it to rise a few inches 
above the surrounding level, which will form 


a saucer-like depression round the stem of — 


the tree, which you will find useful hereafter 


to prevent water from running to waste, and _ 


for top-dressing. Next, cut clean out all the 
sucker-like growths which spring straight up 
from the roots; then remove the soil on the 
surface down to the roots, and replace it with 
good turfy loam, enriched with bone-meal, 
and mulch with horse-droppings. Afterwards 
the branches, where unduly close together, 
may be thinned out, but we do not advise 
much pruning being done directly after such 
severe root disturbance. 
to get the whole of the wood trained in close 
to the wall, this will take some little time to 
effect, as the tree appears to have grown very 
wild. If unacquainted with the pruning of 
the Fig, your best plan would be to call in a 
practical man to do it for you; but we may 


If you are anxious 


point out that splendid crops of Figs can be 


obtained from trees which are allowed to grow 


in a semi-wild state, if only the roots are — 


always kept under control, and the branches 
are not allowed to become overcrowded. ] 


Root grafting. 


What is the correct month that piece-root _ 


grafting of Apples, Pears, and Roses should 
be done? Is it necessary to wax (or clay) the 
graits before planting? As I have already 
grafted a fair number and, on examination, 
find that they have not started to callus over, 
I am afraid that as the raffia ties have not 


been waxed they will rot before union takes _ 


place. E. B. 


[With regard.to this almost obsolete mode 
of propagating Apples and Pears, the scions 


should be enclosed with clay unless the point 


of union is well surrounded with fine soil, 
leaving the upper portion of the scion only 
showing above the soil. In this case the 
raffia will decay and be pushed out of the way 
as the callusing and swelling together with 


the pushing of the buds or growths on the — 


scion proceed. As to Roses, we take it that 
you mean the stocks (Manetti) when cut back 
just above the roots, leaving a sufficiency of 
wood on which to work the scion. The same 
thing applies in this case as with fruit trees. 


If the worked portion is buried in the soil a 


wax is not required. When we have grafted 


Roses we cut back the stocks to the required — 


length early in the year and lay them closely 
together in a propagating case. As soon as 
the cut portion of 
began to callus we grafted them, returned 
them to the case, and potted them off as soon 
as the union was complete. Ties alone were 
sufficient, as the worked portion of the stock 
was embedded in soil contained in the case. | 
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stems and larger roots 
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- tinct soft tints and graceful bearing. 
that this tree is comparatively shortlived, 


_ this beautiful Willow. 


uncommon. 


- Horse Chestnut. 
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Salix vitellina var. britzensis in 
winter. 


This red-barked Willow is very handsome 
throughout the winter either as a large tree 
or cut to the ground each year. 


When boldly grouped and the trees fully: 


developed their effect in the landscape, when 
viewed from a distance, is very noteworthy, 
either in winter or summer, such plantations 
attracting attention by reason of their dis- 
I find 


and appears to go back after having reached 
a height of 60 or 70 feet, many of our trees 
having exhibited signs of distress when 
reaching these dimensions. It is an excellent 
tree for the waterside and other low-lying 
situations, where its charming twigs and 


leaves furnish a shade of soft colour seen in - 


no other tree. In spring, when the trees are 
smothered with yellow catkins drooping 
gracefully from their slender branchlets, the 
effect is all we could desire. 
| Plants cut to the ground each year produce 
handsome effects, and, fine as the red Dog 


_ Wood is in winter, these bushes of wand-like 


growths smitten by sunshine are even more 
so. There is nothing more enjoyable on a 
“sunny winter’s morning than plantations of 
I use these wands for 
many purposes, of which the tying up of 
fruit trees and stout climbing plants is not 


_ the least important, such ties being good for 


the trees and look better when the work is 
completed than string, threads, etc. Such 
plants are easily established if a few cuttings 
are pushed into moist ground during the 


» winter, where they will—except for their 


annual cutting down—look after themselves 
and annually provide splashes of rich colour 
during the winter. EK. M. 


Some ornamental trees for 


present planting. 


It is sometimes difficult for people who 
contemplate planting a few decorative trees 
to select suitable ones from amongst the large 
number available; therefore in the present 
article attention is directed to a few that are 
of outstanding merit and at the same time 
They are in each case suitable 
for lawn or park planting, and information 
is given with each one as to the most suit- 
able soil for its well-being. 

AiscuLus InpIca.—This is a Horse Chest- 
nut from the Himalaya which differs from 


the common species in its large foliage, 
_ longer inflorescences, and later flowering. 


In 
Northern India it exceeds 100 feet in height, 
and in this country: it appears likely to grow 

70 or 80 feet high. The leaves are made up 
of seven large, dark green leaflets, the largest 
ones being a foot long and 4 inches wide, the 

surface much smoother than in the common 

The flowers are white 
blotched with yellow and red, and they are 

borne in handsome, erect panicles a foot to 

~15 inches high and 4 inches ‘or more wide, 
the flowering-time being late June and early 
July, some five or six weeks after those of 
the common species are over. Seeds are 
ripened during sunny summers and form the 
best means of increase. It should be planted 


in good, deep, loamy soil in a_ position 


sheltered from cold cutting winds. Growth 
is rapid and fine trees are formed within 
fifteen or twenty years. ; 
GINGKO BILoBA (Maidenhair Tree).—There 
is something very appealing about this tree 
and it never fails to find friends. The bright 
green, fan-shaped leaves, resembling in no 
small degree the pinnule of a giant Maiden- 
hair Fern, are quite unlike those of any other 


tree, whilst the peculiar habit of growth is 
not shared with any other species. It grows 
100 feet high in Japan, and in this country 
there are trees exceeding 70 feet. As a 
flowering tree it has nothing to commend it, 
but the golden, Plum-like fruits of the female 
tree are decorative. Few female trees are 
known in the British Isles, and in some 
places where they do exist, notably in some 
American towns, they are disliked owing to 
the unpleasant odour of the decaying outer 
pulp of the fruits. The seeds are, however, 
edible, and are used as an article of food 
by the Japanese and Chinese. In autumn 
the leaves turn to a brilliant golden shade 
before they fall. The Maidenhair tree 


SI 


7 inches long and.3$ inches wide, with deeply 
and evenly-lobed margins, The leaves keep 
green later than those of other leaf-losing 
Oaks, and it often happens that they do not 
begin to fall until January. It grows natur- 
ally into a handsome specimen if planted in 
good, deep, loamy soil such as is needed to 
produce the best common Oak. 

CATALPA BIGNONIOIDES, the Indian Bean 
tree, although not a rare species, is well 
worth the attention of intending planters, 
for it is at the same time decorative in 
foliage and flowers. A native of the Eastern 
United States, it was introduced to this 
country about 200 years ago, and there are 
numerous fine old specimens in London 
gardens. Growing 40 or 50 feet high, it 
forms a short trunk with a wide-spreading 
head of branches clothed with heart-shaped 
leaves which-are often 9 or 10 inches long 





Ribes laurifolium. 


thrives in well-drained but moist, loamy soil, 
and is suitable alike for an ornamental 
specimen and for avenues. 

K@LREUTERIA PANICULATA is a _ Chinese 
tree introduced je the British Isles in 1763, 
but still uncomnion, although here and there 
well-developed examples are met with. It 
forms a round-headed tree 30 to 45 feet high 
with handsome, pinnate, or bipinnate leaves 
often 12 to 18 inches long and 9 to 12 inches 
across. The flowers are yellow and are borne 
in large, erect panicles 6 to 12 inches high 
and up to 9 inches in diameter. The flowers 
are followed by inflated, triangular pods con- 
taining hard, black seeds, each about 4 inch 
in diameter. It requires a sunny position 
in light, well-drained, loamy soil, and also 
thrives in ground containing a little peat. 
It should only be planted in the warmer 
parts of the country and in sunny places. 

TILIA EUCHLORA.—This is a very effective 
Lime-tree and one of the best shades fora 
lawn or ornamental species for avenue plant- 
ing. Growing 50 feet or so high it forms a 
handsome, shapely head of graceful, pendent 
branches. The leaves are rounded or broadly 
‘ovate, dark, glossy green above, and grey 
beneath. Its yellowish-white flowers are 
borne during the latter part of July after 
those of most other Limes are over, and they 
are larger than those of most of the species. 
The leaves keep their glossy-green colour until 
October, and they do not become dirty with 
honeydew as in the common Lime. It may 
be expected to thrive where the common Lime 
grows, and succeeds in any good garden soil, 
particularly in that of a loamy nature. 

Quercus MIRBEcKII is a very distinct Oak, 
native of North Africa and Portugal, where 
it grows over 100 feet high. It is allied to 
the Sessile-leaved Oak, and thrives excellently 
in the British Isles. Its chief attractions 
are centred on its- leaves, which are up to 


and nearly as wide. The white flowers, 
spotted and blotched with yellow and purple, 
are each 13 inches long and the same across, 
and they are borne in erect panicles 6 to 
9 inches high and almost as far through in 
July. OC. bignonioides forms a handsome 
lawn specimen. 

GYMNOCLADUS CANADENSIS is grown for its 
large bipinnate leaves, which are 2 to 3 feet 
long and 14 to 2 feet wide. In America it 
is known as the Kentucky Coffee tree, and 
there grows to a height of 110 feet. In this 
country it is more familiar as a small tree, 
although a specimen at Claremont, near 
Esher, exceeds 40 feet in height. Planted 
in good loamy soil it develops with rather 
gaunt branches, the leaves being borne in 
large clusters about the points. D. 


Ribes laurifolium. 


This native of Western China was intro- 
duced by E. H. Wilson in 1908. It is not a 
showy plant, but it is interesting since it 
comes into bloom as early as February. The 
sexes are on different plants. When shown 
before the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on February 22nd, 
1912, it was given an Award of Merit. It is 
well that we do not all see eye to eye in such 
matters, but I failed to see why it was given 
this honour, as in my opinion it had no 
ornamental value to entitle it to such, and 
think it was owing to the fact that it was 
a new plant from China. Botanically it is 
interesting as being so dissimilar in appear- 
ance from. the general run of Ribes. It 
forms a rather open bush of a sturdy nature; 
the flowers, which are of a greenish-yellow 
or yellowish-green colour, are borne in 
racemes shorter and less pendulous than those 
of the common Flowering Currant (Ribes 
sanguineum ). A, G. 
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Flower Garden. 
Sweet Peas. 


There is no plant more free blooming, no 
flower more generally popular throughout its 
than 


season the Sweet Pea. Neither, one 
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Fig. 1.—A present-day spray of Sweet Peas. 


can well say, is there any flower more deli- 
cately beautiful or with a more charming 
grace. We all love it, we all grow it, and it 
very seldom disappoints us, unless we neglect 
to supply its few elementary needs. The 
Sweet Pea of to-day is not the Sweet Pea of 
a few years since. It has put on new glories 
with every succeeding year, has become a 
giant in form, and has acquired such ex- 
quisite colours as were scarcely dreamt of. 
With all these acquisitions it has given up 
none of its strength, and is as hardy, as 
robust, and inexacting as ever. It will throw 
its giant flowers as freely as it used to throw 
its smaller ones. 

To those among us whose ambition has the 
exhibition table as their objective the cul- 
tivation of this flower is exceedingly exact- 
ing ; but we have nothing to do with them in 
this A B C of gardening. They have gone 
miles ahead of us and drink of deeper foun- 
tains and stronger waters, and what we may 
have to say would scarcely interest them. 
Perhaps I, too, in times past have drunk the 
same exhilarating draughts! But my busi- 
ness now is to assist those who are at the be- 





Fig. 2.—Sowing Sweet Pea seeds in 3-inch pots. 


ginning of things—those who do not know, 
but who want to; those who are eager to do 
the right thing at the right time and in the 
right way, and so lay up for themselves a 
certain satisfaction. 


Look at Figure 1, a drawing of a typical 
present-day Sweet Pea. It has four blooms 
on the stalk. Times were when we only 
looked for two, and when three used to appear 
it was considered phenomenal. To-day four 
flowers on one stem are not remarkable, for 
I have heard of as many as eight, and this 
variety was truly named ‘‘ Phenomenal.’’ 

We all like to get our Peas to bloom as early 
as possible in the season. The season is a 
remarkably long one, for those who have the 
facilities for growing their earliest under 
glass can now keep up a continuous supply for 
nine months—January till September. — The 
introduction of an early-flowering section of 
waved varieties gives us all’a good chance of 
having them in bloom in the open garden 
from May till September, this being quite a 
long season, to maintain which successive 
sowings must be made. The first of-these 
must be made about the middle of October, 
either in pots or in the open ground. I 
prefer the former, as, by standing the pots in 
shelter, the rigours of the winter may be 
guarded against if they happen to be excep- 
tionally severe. As we have runy past the 
autumn sowing, we need not discuss its 
details, but pass on to what may be done now 
on identical lines. Again, the sowing may be 
either in the open garden or in pots, or in 
both. I still favour pots in order to gain 
time. 

Take some clean 3-inch pots, crock them, 
and three parts fill them with soil composed 
of 3 parts loam, 1 part leaf soil, and 1 part 
sharp sand; press it well down, leaving an 
even surface (see Fig. 2). On this surface 
place 4 seeds, as widely apart as the space 
will permit. Cover not less than an inch 
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Fig. 3.—Preparing the ground. 
with the same compost, water, and then stand 
the pots in full light. As the seedlings shoot 
above the soil see that they get an abundance 
of air, wherever they are, so that they may 
develop slowly and sturdily, for to hasten a 
Sweet Pea, especially in its early stages, is 
simply to ruin its constitution. Early in 
April the plants will have reached a stage 
where they must either go into larger pots or 
be planted out. We are interested in the 
latter; but before this time we shall have 
duly prepared the ground in which we are to 
plant them. It ought to be trenched, but at 
the least it must be dug two spits deep (see 
Fig. 3), and, as this preparation of the soil 
is the principal safeguard against mildew, I 
consider it to be indispensable. <A good 
dressing of manure should be thoroughly in- 
corporated with the soil throughout the whole 


‘depth, and not deposited in layers, and as 


this work will be done some weeks before 
planting time it will be nicely settled down 
when the all-important time arrives. Then, 
before planting, lightly. fork over the surface, 
mixing in a dressing of lime and soot. Select 
fine weather—that is, when the soil is 
fairly dry—tread it firmly down, for the 
Sweet Pea delights in a solid soil; take your 
pots of seedlings, invert them, turn the ‘con- 
tents out in a ball, intact, and plant them 
12 inches apart, as shown in Figure 4. There 
should be a slight depression along the row, 
not deep enough to be called a trench, but 


p Unb roker. 
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sufficient to hold water occasionally and also _ 
more earth around the — 


to permit of drawing 
plants as they need it. “a 
Within a short time of planting, and before — 


the rows are staked, a few twigs branching — 
and about a foot long, should be put around — 
LO% | 
cling to something, and they thus support — 


the plants (Fig. 5), for their nature is 


> 
(To 


themselves in an upright position and thriy 
the better for it. 
covered the real staking 
and it is better if the sticks can be held in 
a horizontal position by being fastened to a _ 
wire running from one post or pole to 


another along the row. This is neater and 
way, which invited — 


‘safer than the old heavy 


Before they have become — 
should take place, — 


every wind to blow it over. : ti 


A robust Sweet Pea plant will tiller out at 


the bottom and throw up several shoots, and — 


it is not advisable to retain all these, two or 


three to each being ample, considering that 


there are three or four plants within a few 


inches of each other. If the growths are 
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each pot are turned out and replanted as above. — 


overcrowded there must of necessity ise 


weakness, which stands for small flowers and — 
short, bent stalks. 


it. Fewer growths, strength, but not coarse- 
ness, space for air and light to penetrate, 
a regular gathering of the flowers or cutting 
off before seed-pods form, and a good and 
regular supply of large, perfect blooms is a 
certainty. Water should be given in dry 
weather. Occasionally the soil should be 
dressed with soot to be scuffled in with the 
hoe. Other feeding is scarcely necessary for 
ordinary purposes. » ee go x 

Following the sowing in pots, a few ought 
to be sown in the open ground early in 


March, and again in April, the ground being et 

by 
and later on thin out the a 
plants to a distance of, say, 6 inches apart. 
- Give exactly the same cultivation as to those 
planted, and a succession will thus be kept 


thoroughly prepared as above described. 


Sow thinly, 


up to carry well on until the frost comes and 
once more ends the season. A selection of — 
varieties will be given next week. F. J. F. — 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Green Peas. 
Our article on Sweet Peas in the flower 
garden portion of these pages suggests that it 


18 a most opportune time to direct a few re- © 
marks to their cousins, the Green Peas. I 


s 
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Fig. 4.—Without breaking the roots the contents of 4, 
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Thus grown the Sweet — 
Pea is not the lovely thing we have pictured ~ 
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suppose that of all the vegetables of the — 


garden there is not one more delicious or 


more generally esteemed either by rich or 
poor than the Green Pea, It cannot always 
do itself real justice, but that is often owing 

to blunders in growing caused through im-. 


quirements. 

a Sweet Pea 
important details the requirements are iden- 
tical. 
tion of 


A Pea is always a Pea, whether 


the soil, and it will save reiteration — 









Fig. 5.—Twigs placed over 
: plants. 


if I invite you to especially read the ine 
page concerning the © 
preparation needed for Sweet Peas, and then- — 


structions on this 


go and apply it to the culinary Pea. There 


is only one point I wish again to emphasise, — 


perfect knowledge as to its character and re- } 
= 
or a Green Pea, and in most a 


Especially is this so in the prepara- 









and that is s the value of deep digging as the 
he effective specific against mildew, a bane- 
disease affecting all Peas, and in the case 
f the Green Pea paralysing the pods and 
ior enting their development. 
Z Do not omit the manure. If the soil is 
retentive a moderate dressing will suffice, but 
' 3 well work it in. Should the soil be light the 
_ dressing should be heavier. Now, this advice 
_ is not always given, for it isa well-known fact 
sj _ that a pea can provide itself with all the 
nitrogen it requires, and can even entich 
/. the soil by depositing surplus supplies of the 
_ same element which it does not need for itself. 
' Therefore I want to explain why I recommend 
“manure. In the first place, animal and 
_ vegetable manure contains other principles 
_ besides nitrogen, which is one point, but no+ 
the chief one, for what I look upon as the. 
q al function ‘of manure in this connection is 
to improve the texture of the soil, and, by its 
mechanical action improve it as a "medium for 
. ae moisture and warmth, and thus 
rendering the growing plant such very valu- 
able services as these Principles alone are able 
- to render. 
‘nae ae wonder if I have made my meaning clear? 
Let me put it this way. The manure is not 
= for the purpose of feeding the plant so 
ian far as nitrogen is concerned, though there are 
_ salts and other elements of plant food present 
€ that are helpful. But its greatest service is 
that of improving the texture of the soil, ren- 
dering it more retentive both of moisture and 
warmth, the benefit of the former being felt 
most during a time of drought, and the latter 
whenever the weather takes a cold turn. 
a GS ge) Ch 
(To be continued.) 






























ees Fruit. 
: runing—continued. _ 


rT he Red and White Cant: 


It is said, as a reason for the differentia- 
tion made in the general pruning of the 
Black Currant as distinct from the Red, 
ink, and the White Currants, that the 
former bears fruit only on the young wood, 
and the latter varieties bear fruit only upon 
ae A little observation will 
satisfy anyone that the above statement does 
not contain the whole truth. One-year-old 
ood, fairly well matured, of the Red, White, 
¢ Pink Currants will bear. fruit practically 
at every joint the following year; but those 
trees would soon become overcrowded with 
pea and eae to zone Sone of the sun- 


4 ig: i Sa Black Currant bush should be pruned 
at iy A, A; B, Bare new growths from below the soil. 


growth, fa thereby become comparatively 
% ruitless. Moreover, it is the nature of the 
_ Red, White, and Pink Currants, when grown 
in abundant sunlight, to form a number of 

fruit-bearing buds at the base of the annual 
growth, in the axils of the first leaves formed 
there in early spring. The pruners dis- 
covered this generations ago, and adapted 
_ their method of pruning accordingly, prun- 
_ ing Red, White, and Pink Currants to six, 
ae or eight main branches to form a 
bush, cutting the annual growths 
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on these main branches—at the winter prun- 
ing—hard back to within 4 inch of their 
base every winter. 

‘So, generally speaking, when a Red, White, 
or Pink Currant has been correctly ‘pruned, 
it presents to the casual observer the appear- 
ance of having been pruned much _ too 
severely. A leading shoot on any main 
branch or branches which have not attained 
the maximum height allotted to it or them 
should be pruned to 3 or 4 inches to a bud 
pointing in the direction in which the branch 
should (be continued to maintain the 
symmetry of the tree. 

Well-formed bushes of the Red Currant are 
no& so common as they are generally thought 
to be. They are all right up to four or five 
or even six years old, then the trouble com- 
mences, the trouble being to summon enough 
courage to cut out the lovely branches which 
will spoil the tree if allowed to remain 
another year or two. The next difficulty is 
to avoid making a serious error in the selec- 
tion of the branches for removal. One error 
will cause a large blank in the tree, because 
it would have been a main branch, and its 
removal will cause ia loss of three to five or 
six pounds of fruit, this loss being annual. 
Therefore be sure about every branch. 
Having decided it should be removed, remove 
it. Each removal simplifies the problem ; but 
when in doubt let it alone, and give attention 
to the next. Having dealt with that, take a 
look at the previous one, and probably you 
will then see clearly whether it should be 
retained or whether that branch should be 
cut out. 

In winter a properly pruned Red Currant 
very much resembles a number of old, brown, 
thick .sticks, planted yet radiating from the 
centre, and covered nearly their whole length 
with short pieces of dry, hard wood, the outer 
extremities looking grey. All those grey bits 
are the basic portions of the shoots which 
were cut off. In summer those thick, dry, 
and brown sticks are clothed with leaves, 
among and underneath which are rope-like 
masses of Red, Pink, or White Currants, so 
thick that they have to be seen in order to 
realise the truth of these statements. 


The Black Currant. 
In the case of the Black Currant the 


gardeners of the past generation found that 


it did not form fruit spurs readily on old 
branches, and that the clean, strong, well- 
matured growth of the preceding year pro- 
duced more and better fruit than older wood. 
With this fact handed on to us, we endeavour 
tu keep our Black Currant trees annually sup- 


: plied with healthy young growth; but the 


Black Currant Mite (Phytoptis), on the one 
hand, and the Leaf-reversion on the other, 
have rendered the task not an easy one. 
There can be little doubt that old and ex- 
hausted bushes do soon cease to be fruitful, 
especially after they have fallen a prey to 
the mite. But I am not satisfied that a 


, large deficiency in the food supply to the 


bushes has not been a contributory cause. 
Perfect and strong Black Currant wood is 
the first requirement for the production of 
good Black Currants, and no kind of prun- 
ing can convert fundamentally bad wood 
(barren wood) into good, fruitful wood if the 
necessary chemical constituents be absent or 
only partly present. Does the leaf-reversion 
arise from disease brought about by this 
poverty and exhaustion? The mite can be 
destroyed and prevented; surely the leaf- 
reversion can be corrected. 

Given healthy leaves and wood, the pruning 
of the Black Currant is a simple matter ; 
but something depends upon the manner of 
propagation of the trees. If grown with a 
clear stem above the ground, those trees will 
be severely handicapped when compared with 
trees propagated and encouraged to produce 
strong branches from pele the ground. 


~ 1907. 
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Being young trees grown from strong cuttings 


which were allowed to retain all their lower 
buds, as well as three or four buds above the 
ground when planted as cuttings, they will 
make nice little bushes during their first year 
from the cutting. At the end of their second 
year they are very nice bushes. Assuming, 
then, that tw o-year-old trees have been ob- 
tained and planted during the late autumn 
or in February or March, ~ the sap should be 





Fig. 2.—Half-grown Red Currant bush with a clear 

stem above the ground and just coming into bearing. 

Leaders D, D, D should be left about 4 inches 
in length. 


allowed to be running freely and the leaf- 
buds bursting into growth before any prun- 
ing is attempted. 

In the beginning of 1908 a large number 
of young fruit-trees was being planted in a 
certain garden of about six acres. With the 
various kinds of fruit-trees were between 300 
and 400 Black Currants in four varieties, 
viz., Baldwin’s Black, Black Naples, Carter’s 
Champion, and Lee’s Prolific. The Black 
Currants were planted on February 19th and 
20th. These trees were pruned—under the 
conditions advised above—on April 6th and 
7th, or rather more than six weeks after they 
were planted. The whole of the trees made 
splendid growth during 1908, and in 1909 pro- 
duced a handsome cr op of fruit on the growth 
made during the summer of 1908, or the year 
following that in which they were planted. 

The style of pruning was admittedly a 

rather severe one, consisting in cutting down 
to two or three good buds near the base each 
of the tolerably strong shoots developed in 
The weaker shoots were pruned to one 
or two buds, and any very weak shoot was 
cut out entirely. Older trees, which contain 

a branch or branches obviously deteriorating, 
should be relieved of those branches, severing 
them by means of a saw or a sharp axe at 
6 or 8 inches above the ground, in order that 
they may have the opportunity of developing 
into strong and clean growth any adventitious 
wood-buds remaining on the part left above 
or below the ground. 

A system of cutting down one- half, one- 
third, or one-quarter of the total number of 
Black Currant trees annually in rotation has 
been in operation here and there in the 
country—the trouble of the Currant Mite 
being one reason—but records of results have 
not yet been seen by me. 

Fig. 1 shows a young Black Currant. 
Being a good tree, few would care to cut it 
down, so it should be pruned at A, A, A, A; 
B, B are new growths from below the soil. 

Fig. 2 shows a clean, half-grown Red Cur- 
rant bush, with a clear stem above the ground, 
and commencing to bear nice crops of fruit. 
Prune all the one-year-old shoots at the cross- 
bars, and annually to less than half-an- inch 
from the previous cut. The boughs or 
branches will then present thick ropes of 
flowers and fruit every spring and summer. 
Leaders D, D, D, D, D, D should be left 
about 4 inches in length. J. U. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 
Early Peaches. 


The condition of trees in early houses will 
vary considerably, so much depending on the 
time the fruit is required to be ready for use. 
In some cases setting will be complete, when 
the border, if in good order, will require water 
and a dressing of fruit manure, which will 
accelerate growth as well as the swelling of 
the fruit. If aphides are absent free 
syringing will keep the foliage clean and re- 
move the remains of the flowers. _ In the 
reverse case vaporise on two successive even- 
ings, taking care that foliage and atmosphere 
are in a dry state on both occasions. Syringe 
freely afterwards to clear off the dead in- 
sects or such as may be partly so. Commence 
disbudding, tentatively at first, working 
gradually from the extremities of the trees 
towards the centre, and remove all shoots 
situated beneath and on top of the branches. 
Tf a heavy crop has set rub off fruits pomting 
downwards and all such as are weak and 
badly placed. As regards trees coming into 
flower, cease damping down, and as dry, 
warm air is requisite to render the pollen dry 
and potent, raise the temperature artificially 
to 55° by day and 50° by night. Fertilise the 
flowers about mid-day with the aid of a 
rabbit’s tail tied on a stick. Admit air at 
the top according to outside conditions, a free 
circulation of air being a contributory factor 
in securing successful results. Close early 
and lightly damp the pathways. 


Early Vines. 

The opening comments on Peaches apply 
also to Vines. The growths on those started 
early ‘will now need reducing to one on each 
spur, and that the best both as regards vigour 
and fruitfulness. _ At this stage a rise of 
temperature is needed, or 55° by night and 60° 
by day. In cold weather a degree or two less 
at night will do no harm. As the growths 
lengthen out a further increase of 5 degrees 
will be required, when bunches should be re- 
duced to one on each shoot or lateral, and the 
latter stopped at two leaves beyond the bunch. 
Rub out sublaterals showing betwixt the 
spur and bunch, and stop them at the first 
leaf above the bunch. 
to routine matters, such as the tying down of 
laterals, as soon as in fit condition, syringing 
of walls, damping of floor, and ventilating 
on favourable occasions. In regard to Vines 
just breaking their buds, raise the tempera- 
ture to 50 degrees at night and 55 degrees by 
day. Cease syringing the rods, and increase 
the amount of atmospheric moisture when 
mild. A vinery started now will afford ripe 
Grapes at the end of July or during August. 


Kitchen garden 

The first favourable opportunity when the 
soil will bear being trodden upon make a 
good sowing of Longpod Beans, also of first 
early round-seeded Peas. Choose a sheltered 
position for the latter, while the open garden 
will suffice for the former unless an early 
crop is required, in which case sow on a 
warm border. Allow a space of not less than 
6 feet between the Pea rows, so that the soil 
between them can be utilised for Radishes, 
Lettuces, and so on a little later. Plant 
Shallots and Garlic, part of the sets now and 
the remainder the second week in February. 
In warm districts the last-named period is 
early enough for general purposes. See that 
seed tubers of first early Potatoes are laid 
out or boxed in sufficient quantity to meet 
the demands for planting, and place where 
they may develop short, robust sprouts. 

A. W. 


Give strict attention © 


Midland Counties. 


Heliotropes as standards. 

Plants of Heliotrope intended for training 
as standards should be raised from cuttings 
inserted singly in small pots and rooted in 
a frame in the propagating house. The 
frame should be opened slightly to admit air, 
otherwise the cuttings are liable to damp off. 
After the cuttings are rooted they should be 
taken out of the frame, but may still be 
stood in the propagating house. When they 


have filled the small pots with roots, pot into 


5-inch pots, using a compost of good loam 
and leaf-mould with a little sand. Allow 
the main stem to develop until it has 
reached a suitable height. Repot into 7-inch 
pots as soon as ready, and transfer to a house 
having an intermediate temperature of about 
60 degrees. ‘Pinch out any flowers that 
develop to throw the energies of the plant 
into making growth. The compost for the 
final potting may consist of loam, leaf-mould, 
and well-decayed manure, adding a little 
coarse sand and bone meal. An important 
point in the cultivation of Heliotropes in 
winter is to prevent the plants receiving a 
chill. 


Lobelias 
Victoria, Firefly, and others of the 
cardinalis type, deserve a place in any 


garden, and when planted with good taste 
are very. striking. Plants lifted in the 
autumn, stored in hoxes of leaf-soil, and 
placed in a cold frame, will now be removed 
to slightly warmer quarters, to be divided 
when the fresh roots become visible. 
will be potted up into 5-inch pots, using a 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and 
be placed in a vinery where the atmospheric 
temperature is about 55 degrees. When 
established they are removed to cold frames 
and planted out as soon as the~weather is 
suitable, 


Vineries. 

The pruning of all vines should now be 
completed. Thoroughly cleanse the rods with 
a mild insecticide, such as Gishurst Com- 
pound. I do not advise the scraping of the 
rods. The loose bark may be carefully 
removed with the hand, and the insecticide 
worked well into the crevices of the bark by 
means of a soft scrubbing-brush. If the vines 
have been badly attacked by mildew or red- 
spider, close the ventilators and vaporise two 
or three times with a nicotine and sulphur 
compound, or cyanide gas. Having cleansed 
the vines and the house, give the walls a 
coating of limewash; remove any loose or ex- 
hausted soil from the surface of the borders, 
and apply a good top-dressing of rich loam 
mixed with an approved vine manure and 
a little lime-rubble. Tread the new soil 


firmly and cover it with a mulch of manure * 


from a 
material. 


spent Mushroom bed or similar 


Vegetables. 

Onions raised from seed sown in boxes early 
in January are making good progress and 
will shortly be pricked out into other boxes 
filled with three parts good fibrous loam, 
one part leaf-soil, and one part Mushroom 
manure, adding a little bone meal, soot, and 
sufficient sharp sand to keep the soil porous. 
The soil should be in a moderately dry con- 
dition and be made firm in the boxes. Prick 
out the plants at a distance of 3 inches apart. 


Stand the boxes in-a light position in an . 


atmospheric temperature of from 50 degrees 
to 55 degrees. If not already done, no time 
should be lost in preparing the ground for 
planting the seedlings. F. W. G. 


These - 
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Scotland. 


Sweet Peas. Mo 
Full sowings of Sweet Peas’ can now be 
made in pots. I find it best to grow these 
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a 
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until the plants are ready for hardening off ~ 


wy 


without the aid of any artificial heat what-_ 
A cold pit or frame in which the pots — 


ever. 
or boxes will be near the glass is a very suit- 
able place. Water very sparingly until ger- 
mination takes place—indeed, at all stages 
Sweet Peas in pots ought to receive no more 


r 


moisture than is absolutely needed. If mice 


are known, or suspected, to be about, the 


seeds should be liberally dressed with red — 


lead. 


Figs in pots. ; 
Nothing is worse for Figs in pots than 


fluctuations of temperature, and the aim of 


the grower ought to be steady and unchecked - 
progress throughout the growing season. 


J 
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At 


the beginning a temperature of 50 degrees 
will be ample, and this heat may gradually 


be increased with the growth of the plants A 
until a steady maximum of 65 degrees is 
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reached. Fig trees ought never to be watered 


with cold water, and after the fruits begin ~ 
to swell liquid manure may be freely given. 
No doubt Figs succeed best when they can be 

given a house to themselves, but pot plants 
will prove fairly satisfactory when grown in 
a vinery, and, of course, it is a not un- 


common practice to clothe the back wall of 
vineries with Figs, where they generally do 
well. 


Roses. 


Tea Roses will be benefited by a dressing of © 


2 


? 
be 
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good mellow soil placed round the collars of 


the plants. This will protect them in the 
not unlikely event of frost. The Wichuraiana 
Roses are especially well adapted for clothing 


ve 


| 
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sloping banks, such varieties as Gardenia and __ 


Jersey Beauty lending themselves well for use 
Roses in pots must be kept — 


in such places. 


clear of aphis, and light vaporisings from — 


time to time may be necessary. Fire heat in 
the case of these Roses should be sparingly 
used. & 


eds intial 


Plant houses. 


vaporising from time to time; otherwise the — 


foliage and, what is of more importance, the — 


spathes will speedily be infested with aphides. 


After vaporising, the syringe ought to be used 


with some little force. Roman and other 
Hyacinths have been plentiful and good, and 


batches of these and of Paper-white Narcissi 


may be introduced into heat as becomes neces- — 


sary. Freesias and Tulips are always handy. — 


A batch of Amaryllis can now be set to work, 


and double tuberous Begonias should be 


started. Plants of Asparagus plumosus and 
A. Sprengeri can be cleaned down and top- 


dressed with good material after a propor- 
tion of the surface soil has been carefully 
Kupatoriums now passing — 
out of bloom should be pruned back and — 
placed in pits, in which they can be given a — 


picked away. 


little heat if such is required by the exigencies — 
of the weather. 


tings. 


easily dealt with, but, it may be added, seed- — 


. 


lings are simply raised; and they make strong — 


and free-flowering plants. The Indian 
Daphnes are good things and very sweetly 


scented, but they are, at times, difficult to — 
They appear to relish a good yellow — 
loam, with a little leaf mould and sand, 
orthodox | 
The Mimosa is — 


handle. 


using charcoal instead of the 
“erocks ’’ in the drainage. 
always bright round about this time, and, in 
view of the severe cutting to which this 
popular plant is annually subjected in most 
places, its recuperative powers appear to be 
surprising. W. McG. 


Arum Lilies in heated houses will require — 


Cut back Salvias of different 
kinds with a view to the production of cut- 
Cuttings of these are certainly very — 
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the failure of Carnations in many gardens. 
Tt rejoices in the somewhat formidable name 
of Hylemyia nigrescens, and its grubs feed 
mpon the pith of the stems, to the destruction 
of the plants. The grubs, each about 3 inch 
in length, are easily recognised by reason of 
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_ their white bodies and black heads. 
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PESTS. 


‘= The Carnation Fly. 
To this little-known pest may be attributed 


So far 
as my experience goes, the only remedy is to 

put affected plants on the fire. 

; W. McG. 





_ Winter washing of fruit trees. 


__ -With regard to the winter washing of fruit 
_ trees, this operation removes moss and lichens 
and reduces the number of pests to which the 


trees are subject. The chief of them are the 
woolly aphis, mussel scale, codling moth, and 
blossom weevil, all of which spend the winter 


on the trunks or branches of the tree, under 
loose scales of bark or among the moss and 
~ lichen. 


Three classes of wash are in fairly 
general use. They are the strongly caustic 
fluids, the chief ingredient of which is caustic 


soda, the lime sulphur washes, made by boil- 
ing lime and sulphur, and the lime washes. 
_ The last are the simplest form, and are made 
— from lime and water alone. 
essentially that of a covering wash; that is 
| to say, they leave a, deposit or covering layer 
_ over the surface of the trunk and_ branches 

* and so imprison insects or eggs. 
also a definite cleansing effect. 
growers are this season using this wash alone, 
and on account of its cheapness and general 
_ effectiveness it may be specially recommended. 
It is not, of course, so useful in bad cases of 


Their action is 


They have 
A great many 


__ neglected trees as the first or second classes of 


wash, any of which, if thoroughly applied, 


will give the trees a cleaning which will last 
some time. The strong washes, indeed, 
should not be used every year, and when they 


are employed great care should be taken with 
them, as they will damage -the hands and 
clothes and any vegetation of a more tender 


kind than the wood or bark of a tree. 


Perhaps the best time to apply the lime 
washes is the early spring, just before the 


buds break, though they may be used later, 


almost until the bursting of the blossoms, 


without ill effect, provided they are carefully 
‘applied. In fact, against insect pests the 
later applications give the best results. 

A good caustic wash is made from 2 to 


25 Ib. of caustic soda and 10 gallons of water. 
The soda in powder form is simply dissolved 


in the water and the solution is ready for use. 


< The wash should be sprayed upon the tree, 


is bought ready-made and water added to it. 
_ This wash should not be used in a 
: £ machine. 
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every part of the trunk, branches and twigs 


being covered. It is not advisable to allow 
' livestock in grass orchards for a week or two 
_ after spraying. 

The lime sulphur can_be prepared from 
1 gallon of 
- 14 galions of water. A concentrated solution 


lime sulphur dissolved in 


copper 


A good lime wash can be made from, say, 


15 Ib. of best quicklime added to 10 gallons of 


water. Care should be taken to see that the 
best fresh quicklime of a purity of about 98 


per cent. is used. Builders’ quicklime often 
contains impurities, is partially air-slaked, 
| _ and should be avoided. 


; In making the wash 
sufficient water should be poured on _ to 
cover the lime while it is being slaked, 
and the remainder of the water should then 


i be added, stirring vigorously. The resulting 
lime wash should be carefully strained before 


it is put into the spraying machine. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Violets diseased. 


I should be pleased if you could tell me 
what is wrong with the enclosed Violet leaves 
and how to cure them. They seemed healthy 
when I put them into the frame at the end of 
September; now they are all going like the 
enclosed. They are planted in loam, leaf- 
soil, and manure from an old hotbed, and 
have been given plenty of air on fine days. 
The variety is Marie Louise. YOR a oa 


[Your Violets are attacked by a fungus 
(Phyllosticta Violw). Pick off the leaves 
that are badly infested and burn them, and 
spray the plants with Bordeaux mixture, 
which may be made by dissolving 15 lb. of 
sulphate of copper in warm water. Slake 1b. 
of freshly burnt lime, and make it into a 
whitewash about as thick as cream with 
water, strain it through coarse canvas into 
the copper solution, adding 11 gallons of 


water, and stir. thoroughly. ] 


Destroying mealy bug. 
I would be very glad if some grower would 


tell me how to get rid of mealy bug on vines. 
Constant Reaper. 


[There are two ways by which you can 
rid the vines of mealy bug. The first is to 
prune and then to divest the rods of every 
particle of loose bark, spreading a sheet or 
tarpaulin beneath them for the débris to fall 
into. . Burn this, and the prunings also. 
Then very effectually clean down the house 
with hot water, in which dissolve sufficient 
soft soap. that dirt and other matter may be 
easily removed. If the rods are covered up, 
a little paraffin. may be used in addition, 


' but on no account should this come into con- 


tact with the buds on the vines. Well scrape 
and scrub the walls. - If full of crevices, or 
if the mortar courses have perished some- 
what, rake out and repoint them. Then scrub 
the rods with warm water in which dissolve 
soft soap at the rate of 1 oz. to each gallon, 
and take care to well work the brush round 


the spurs, but at the same time avoid 
bruising the buds. A spoke brush is best to 
use for spurs. When dry, dress the rods 


with a mixture made as follows, but on no 
account allow it to come in contact with the 
buds and young wood. Take half a peck of 
loamy clay, and reduce it to a fine state. 
Then add one-eighth of a pint of coal tar. 
Mix the two intimately together and reduce 
it to the consistency of paint by pouring in 
boiling water. Well stir and apply when 
cold. While using, keep the mixture well 
stirred. Then limewash all brickwork (add- 
ing half a pint of paraffin while the lime is 
slaking) and work it well into joints, ete. 
Be on the alert when the vines start grow- 
ing, and despatch any stray insects seen by 
touching them with a camel hair brush 
dipped in methylated spirit. The other 
remedy is by hydrocyanic acid gas fumiga- 
tion; but as the gas is deadly poisonous, the 
greatest possible care is necessary with regard 


to its employment. 


Grubs of the Vine weevil. 


T should be glad if you will inform me 
through Garpentnc InnustraTep what the 
enclosed grubs are, and give a remedy. I find 
them ~amongst the roots of Maiden-hair 
Ferns, which have not been repotted for two 
years. I find them also under the corms 
of Cyclamen, actually buried in the corm, 
and the roots all eaten. EK. B. 


[The grubs injuring the roots of your 
Maiden-hair Ferns are those of the Black 
Vine Weevil (Otiorrynchus sulcatus). They 
are very destructive to the roots of Vines, 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, and 
many other soft-rooted plants. The parent 
weevils are also very destructive, as they feed 
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on the leaves and young shoots of Vines and 
other plants. The best means of killing the 
grubs is by picking them out of the soil, no 
insecticide being of any practical use, as if 
cannot be made to reach them in sufficient 
strength to destroy them without injuring the 
roots. Weevils feed only during the night, 
hiding themselves during the day, so that it 
is very difficult to find them. They may he 
caught, however, by laying a white sheet 
under the plant on which you know they are 
feeding in the course of the day, and when it 
has been dark about an hour throwing a 
bright light suddenly on the plant. This 
frightens the weevils and causes them to drop 
to the ground, when they may be collected and 
destroyed. If they do not fall shake the 
plant well and so bring them down. It often 
answers to tie a small quantity of hay round 
the stems or lay a small ball at the base. 
This will afford a snug resting-place for them 
during the day. These traps should be 
examined every morning. ©The weevils are 
about 4 inch in length, nearly black in 
colour, and have very pointed heads. | 


FERNS. 


Pteris serrulata. 


Of the numerous varieties of this Fern, 
there are none more useful or more elegant 
than the old form when it is well cared for 
and grown as it may be seen in some of our 
market nurseries. It has to some extent been 
neglected through the broader-fronded varie- 
ties finding more favour, yet it will be long 
before it is superseded entirely. Undoubtedly 
it is prettier, with its long slender drooping 
pinne, than the more erect-growing varieties, 
which have broad pinne. To have this Fern 
in its best form it should be grown on in a 
moderate temperature and fully exposed to 
the light. If not allowed to get stunted it 
will make a fine plant before the fertile 
fronds ripen their spores. This is one im- 
portant. point, for after they begin to shed 
their spores the plants lose their bright fresh 
appearance, and when grown for cutting this 
is of importance. If grown in a light open 
position, the fronds will last equally well if 
cut before the spore-cases begin to change 
colour, and they then have that light green 
shade which is more desirable than the more 
sombre hue of the matured fronds. Older 
plants may be kept tidy by cutting away most 
of the old fronds after a set of new ones has 
developed. After plants have been resting 
a little they throw up a good number of 
fronds at the same time, while young plants, 
or those kept continually active, produce 
them singly. 








Cold frames. 


Frequent examination is necessary at the 
present time with plants in cold frames i! 
they are to be kept in a healthy condition. 
Damp, more than frost, is the greatest enemy 
to young plants in frames at this time of 
the year, and everything ought to be done to 
dispel it. Damp, if not checked, soon 
spreads to healthy plants, and in the case of 
soft-wooded subjects, like  Calceolarias, 
quickly contaminates those which look the 
strongest. Where it is possible to gently stir 
the soil with a fork without disturbing the 


_euttings, it should be done, and all dead and 


decaying foliage picked off. Sulphur dusted 
about will act as an astringent and often 
check the progress of damp, but we must 
watch the ventilation, for, after all, it is 
the free admission of air in mild weather 
that prevents damp and promotes healthy 
growth. LeaHurRs?. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.—Queries and unswers are inserted in ~ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if correspon- 
dents follow these. rules: All communications 
¢hould be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and add essed to the Eptror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire tc be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the ncme and address being added to each. 
4s GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to_be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind its 


“ sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit - 


should always be sent. : : : 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
atuges of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
vurieties at a time. 


OUTDOOR. 
Calvary Clover. 


(S-).—The botanical name of the Calvary 
Clover is Médicago Echinus. This plant will 
grow out of doors if the seed is sown early in 
spring, and the plants raised in a greenhouse, 
and as soon as they are large enough planted 
cut in a warm border. What you suppose 
to be the seed is the seed-vessel, which, if pro- 
perly developed, contains several seeds. This 
vessel is the most interesting part of the 
plant, because, if, with the assistance of a 
pin, you begin to open the round ball at the 
point where it became detached from the 
plant, you will find it unroll itself in the 
form of a narrow, ribbon-like strip in one 
length, leaving the seed loose in the hand. 


INDOOR, 


India-rubber plants in a room. 

(H. E. R.).—These plants are very suitable 
for room decoration, but at this season of the 
year they must have all the light possible and 
not be over-watered. It should be borne in 
mind that no plants—not eyen the most long- 


suffering—will continue in health in a room 


where much gas is burned. Place the plants 
in the lightest position in the room during 
the day, and move them at night, if possible, 
to a room where no gas is burned. In cold, 
frosty weather move them from the window at 
night. 


Euphorbia splendens. 


(B. M.).—This is the name of the plant of 
which you send a flowering shoot. It is a 
stove plant, but it will live through the 
winter in a warm greenhouse if the roots are 
kept dry from the middle of November to the 
end of February. The plant will, however, 
grow much faster in a higher temperature. It 
does not require much room or much water in 
the winter season. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Treatment of lawn. 


(Mrs. M. Baker).—Your best plan will be 
to have the lawn dug over, incorporating as 
the work goes on some well-rotted manure. 
Let the ground lie until the spring, when have 
it thoroughly firmed and levelled, and then 
in April sow some good Grass seed, not that 
from a hayloft, which is, as a rule, full of 
weed seeds, which will give no end of trouble 
as time goes on. 


Weed in lawn. 


(H. G. Sumner).—The weed you send speci- 
mens of is Cerastium arvense. If you see 
that it has so overrun the lawn that you find 
it impossible to clear it out by hand-weeding, 
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your only course is to have the lawn deeply 


dug, incorporating as the work proceeds plenty — 


of good rotten manure, at the same time clear- 
ing out every bit of the weed you can find. 
After the soil has become firm and level you 
can returf it, if the weather is open—that is, 
if you can get good weed-free turf in the 
neighbourhood. Should you fail to do this, 
then you can sow it down next April, but do 
not on any account use Grass seed from a hay- 
loft, which is often so full of weed seeds that 
endless trouble will follow in a year or two. 








SHORT REPLIES. 


A. M. Duncan.—Your question is very 
vague. Do you mean a hardy plant border, 
or do you mean a border composed of the 
usual bedding plants ? 

Solignum.—This is very good for outside 
work, but on no account must it be used in- 
doors, as the fumes would injure the plants, 
and in all probability destroy them. é 

Miss Forth.—1, Do you mean by a sapling 
a young Morello Cherry tree? If so, it can 
be given the position you refer to, but its 
fruiting is very problematical. In any case, 
you will have to prepare a situation for it 
by excavating the soil and filling up with 
fibrous loam to which plenty of lime rubble 
has been added. 2, Yes, you can layer the 
wand-like shoots in the autumn when the 
wood has become well ripened. 3, Break up 
into small pieces and make a group of each 
variety. Small pieces will very soon fill a 
large space. 

Interested.—We have never heard of the 
double Gypsophila being grafted on the single 
one. Any hardy plant nurseryman can 
supply the double form, which ean be 
increased from cuttings or by division 








~ NAMES OF FRUITS. 
I. Cuell.—1, Golden Noble ; 2, Wellington. 
EK. H. Smith.—Apples: 1, Small fruits of 
Golden Noble; 2, Stowp Leadington. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


PENNELL AND Sons, 
Guide for 1922. 

W. Arter Burpes anp Co., PHILapELputa, 
—Annual for 1922. 

R. Wattace anv Co., Lrp., Tue Oxp 
GARDENS, TUNBRIDGE WeLLS.—List of Trees 
and Shrubs. 


Trade Notes. 
A fruit protector. 

In the spring, when cold east winds prevail, 
and in the autumn, when the fruit is ripen- 
ing, it is well that some protection should be 
given. It is all too often a difficult matter 
to net our fruit trees, but the invention of 
Major C. Walker, Brecon, South Wales, 
seems to solve the problem, as it will ward off 
the attacks of birds, frost, cold winds, and 
wasps, and can be conveniently and quickly 
applied to bush and wall trees. 


Lincotn.—Garden 








Price of honey. 


Honey at 6d. per pound at this time of the 
year, when one is accustomed to paying higher 
prices for such delicacies, seems hardly 
credible. However, that is the figure at 
which W. Herbert and (o., the old-establ's*e 
horticultural store, of 28, Southwark Street, 
London, S.E., are offering guaranteed pure 
Australian honey in 60 Ib. tins. In addition 
to being a unique opportunity for bee-keepers, 
this honey, having a choice flavour, is ex. 
cellent for table use. Smaller tins, of course, 
are proportionately dearer, a 9 lb. tin costing 
7s. 6d. Garden requisites of all kinds at 
rock-bottom prices are offered by this firm. - 
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French Order of Merit for eminent Ulster 
nurseryman. : Te i 


The French Consulate has been officially 
informed from Paris that :— ae | 
By a Decree of the French Government — : 

the Order of Merit Agricole, with the rank 
of Chevalier, has been bestowed upon Mr, 
Alexander Dickson, of Newtownards, Ire- 
land, in recognition of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by him to Horticulture in 
France. eaeee ares | 
The new Chevalier head of Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, Ltd., of Hawlmark, New- _ 
townards, Belfast, and Dublin, has been 
associated with horticulture for many genera 
tions, and his contributions to it are well 
known both at home and abroad. |} 


A new label. ; oe | 

The “‘ Nevvalost ’’ is a new idea in garden 
labels. As it is of metal, painted white, the ae 
plant name is clearly inscribed upon it, and 
all three sides of the triangle can be utilised 
for unwieldy descriptions. The label can be 
embedded in the soil or tied to the plant for 
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complete security. It is made in 4, 6, and 7 
inch sizes, or to order, and a special miniatuie 
size is supplied for rockeries. Inquiries 


should ‘be addressed to the Manager, Salcey, t 
Northampton, who will send a sample ie | 


this paper is mentioned. - Beet 


Made in Germany. © es, 

A friend of mine has just received a-cata- 
logue from a well-known firm of seedsmen in 
Lancashire, bearing a German stamp, with | 
the Berlin post-mark, and apparently printed : 


in Germany. This can scarcely be ealled 
playing the game, after the events of the last 

few years, as it is robbing British firms of § 
trade and British workpeople of employment 
—people who would no doubt be potential cus- — 
tomers of the firm in question. At the same 
time, the longer our Postal Authorities delay 
the promised reduction of charges, much busi- — 
ness which should spell profit to the revenue — 
is being diverted to the Continent, and in a ey 
good many cases perhaps lost permanently. So | 
long as the Government exacts these abnormal! ~ 4 
dues I am inclined to think that in these days 
of financial stringency many business firms _ 
are studying their pockets first and | 
patriotism afterwards. 
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A good manure. . 
The following combination of. fertilisers, — 
which is now officially recommended in some 
counties by the horticultural instructors, is 
an excellent Potato manure and general mix- _ 
ture both from the manurial and mechanical 
points’ of view. The analysis of the whole of * 
the mixture is as follows: 4 per cent. nitrogen 
equals 5 per cent. ammonia, 15 per” cento am & 
soluble phosphate, 8 per cent. insoluble phos- 
phate, and 9 per cent. pure potashe 
To make 1 ewt. (for example) :—2i Ib. sul- 
phate of ammonia, 56 Ib. superphosphate (30 — 
per cent.), 14 Ib. steamed bone flour (60 per 
cent. ), 21 Ib. sulphate of potash. ah 
Owing to a misunderstanding the analysis 
of the above mixture was given wrong in our 
issue of January 21st, p. 49, third column. — 
The analysis is that of the whole of the mix- — 
ture, and should read as above. 
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U.K. 10/10. Abroad 13/-. 
Founded by W Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 
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of the subsoil has prevented this work being 
_ undertaken in many districts, but the rains 
___—s experienced of late will now leave no excuse 
+ for further delay. . Where there are many 
_ ___ trees to be thus dealt with advantage should 

have been taken of the delay to prepare a 
good heap of compost for placing about the 
roots after lifting or root-pruning—as the 

case may be—has been performed. Some 
good sound loam, well chopped to pieces, is 
| __~ the principal constituent, and to it, if of a 


i 


heavy nature, add a little burnt soil and some 
lime-rubble, never omitting the latter when 
it is required for stone fruits. 


- __ searce it should be borne in mind that- the 
trimmings from public roadsides, drives, and 
footpaths are all exceedingly useful for this 
‘purpose, and greatly assist in eking out the 
- -loam, while charred garden refuse will supply | 
_. potash in a crude but available form. These 
ingredients when mixed together and placed 

—- about the roots, cause the trees to make 


ig fibrous roots and fruitful wood, and if 
care is taken to induce these fibrous roots to 
feed near the surface by means of annual 
-__ manurial mulchings the trees can, as a rule, 
be maintained in a fruitful condition without 
~ . difficulty. It is, of course, the fact of the 
_— roots getting out of hand, with the consequent 
eS formation of gross, sappy wood, which ren- 
ders either of the above-named operations 
“necessary, the primary object of which is to 
___ eheck this exuberance by cutting off the sup- 
plies, or, in other words, severing all the 
_ strongest of the roots found within a reason- 
able distance of the stems, and cutting away 
all tap-roots. This end is attained either by 
- lifting or root-pruning. : 
_Lrrtinc is applicable to trees of such a size 
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and age as can be conveniently moved with a 
good ball of soil attached to the roots, and 
ale replanted again either in the same or another 
WA position. In this case all roots, with the ex- 
ception of the strong and thong-like ones 
ee P 
already alluded to, are preserved and laid 
out nearly horizontally at the replanting, 
____ keeping them as near to the surface as is pru- 
dent. +This is where the compost advised to 
“be used plays an important part, because if 
some of it be placed about the roots when re- 
planting they soon quickly emit new fibres. 
~:~ Roor-PruNING should be applied to all such 
__ trees as have become unwieldy or too old for 
es latting. This consists in opening out a 


trench from 3 feet to 6 feet distant from the 
stem of the tree to be operated on, according 


* 


or 


“ye 


case of big trees the trench will require to be 
2 feet in width, and it is then also advisable 
to prune but one-half of the roots one season 
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to its size and spread of branches. In the 


the process of opening or digging the trench 
all strong roots should be cut off, but such 
as are found of a fibrous nature should, as far 
as possible, be saved, to be laid out afresh 
when the trench is refilled. When no more 





Pea Gladstone. 


(See page 96.) 


roots are to be met with the ball must be tun- 
nelled under, and in doing so cut away all 
roots found growing in a downward direction, 
a long-handled, broad-bladed chisel being a 
useful implement for this purpose. If one- 
half of the ball is tunnelled under at a time, 
and the soil replaced and rammed firm before 
doing the other half, there will be no danger 
of the ball giving way and sinking. Before 
replanting and filling in the trench care- 
fully trim the ends of all severed and broken 


soil has not become sufficiently moistened by 
natural means, give a good soaking of water, 
particularly after lifting. | On completion 
give a surface mulching of half-decayed litter 
to each tree, casting some soil on top to hold 
- in place, and to prevent birds scratching it 
about. 


Notes of the Week. 


Linum capitatum. 

This plant, whose height, at page 26, 
is given as about a foot, does not exceed four 
inches in height here, Coed Derw., Bettws-y- 
Coed. Kk. C. Buxton. 


Cacalia coccinea. 

This is a good annual seldom referred to 
and still less often seen in gardens, so far as 
I haye been able to observe. Admitted it 
would not give equal satisfaction on very 
heavy or stagnant soils, as on light ground, 
unless special preparation by way of lighten- 
“ing the soil was resorted to—a little extra 
labour, by the way, that would be well repaid. 
I had a capital display of this Tassel Flower 
last year, both plants and flowers standing 
the heat well. As the varietal name denotes, 
the colour is scarlet, but there is a suspicion 
of an orange tone towards ‘the base of each 
flower, adding much to its charming effect. 
The spikes are light and graceful enough for 
vase and bouquet work. C. TURNER. 


Garrya elliptica. 


When other shrubs are smothered in snow, 
the value of a piece of Garrya elliptica at 


- the base of a sheltered wall is considerable. 


The pendant catkins and the pleasing shade 
of green of the foliage make the shrub of 
great service for cutting at this season, and 
it lasts for a considerable time in water. 
While G. elliptica is, of course, quite hardy, 
I have seen the leaves rather badly cut by 
frosts, but in a general way it escapes 
damage. The variety is eminently suitable 
for planting in seaboard districts, where it 
appears to flourish in an exceptional way. 
In cold, inland districts it may be advisable 
to afford G. elliptica the shelter of a wall, 
but it ought not to suffer ‘‘ training,’’ but 
be allowed to grow at will—naturally, within 
reasonable bounds. Kirk. 


Eranthis cilicicus. 

The Cilician Winter Aconite has been a 
good deal praised, but the many lovers of the 
golden flowers of the Eranthis who purchased 
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it do not seem to be too enthusiastic in its 
favour as compared with our old favourite 
KE. hyemalis. { am not surprised, as it does 
- not possess much to give it a preference over 
our better-known plant. It has its leaves 
more finely divided, but the flowers greatly 
resemble those of the other species. Some 
may be a little larger, but not all, and it is 
doubtful if it is worth while to seek after 
E. cilicicus. Like the older Winter Aconite, 
the Cilician one likes a good, rather dampish, 
but well-drained soil. A single plant or two 
is of little use in the garden, and it should 
be planted freely—nay, even generously, in 
masses in the rougher parts of the garden. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Dutch Roses (bought at the London 
sale-rooms). - 


I have seen a lot of these lately, and when 
comparing them with a bundle of fine, strong, 
vigorous, plump plants just arrived from 
one of our renowned Essex nurseries, it makes 
one wonder why our own people care to 
purchase such shrivelled-up specimens, which 
are half-dead before being planted. It 
stands to reason that plants received in such 
a shrivelled-up condition have much to do 
before they regain their vitality. The best 
course with plants received in this state is to 
prune them back to a couple of eyes and 
plunge them in a water cistern for a few 
days before planting. kK. M. 

[A friend of ours who purchased some of 
these Dutch Roses has had the same ex- 
perience, the English-grown plants starting 
away vigorously, while the points of the 
growths of the Dutch ones are shrivelled up 
and dead.—Ep. | 


The Winter Jasmine. 


I saw a note the other day in one of the 
leading Scottish dailies by some one who had 
observed the Winter Jasmine, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, in bloom at the end of December, 
and spoke of this as being quite an abnormal 
occurrence. J was surprised to see this, as 
it is not uncommon to see the Winter Jasmine 
in bloom in autumn and continuing into the 
early months of the New Year unless the 
blooms are destroyed by unusually severe 
weather. Last October a big bush against 
a wall at a railway station was full of its 
bright yellow flowers, and it was still in 
bloom in November, the last time I was at 
the station in question. I have known the 
same thing in many places, especially in open 
seasons such as that of the later months of 
1921. S. ARNOTT. 


Snowdrops in Duntfries. 


My first Snowdrops for the year were ob- 
served fully open on January 2nd. This is 
exceptionally early for this district, though 
not for those more to the S.W. and nearer 
the sea. It was a pleasure to one confined to 
bed through illness to have a flower brought 
in for me to see, and I saw with delight this 
“early herald of the infant year,’’ despite 
the superstition attached to bringing a Snow- 
drop into the house. I am, happily, not 
superstitious, so the little flower gave me 
quite a thrill of joy. Several clumps are, I 
believe, now (January 9th) in bloom in my 
garden, among them being some of the fine 
hybrids of Galanthus nivalis and G. plicatus 
raised many years ago by the late Mr. 
William Thomson, Auchinraith, High Blan- 
tyre. S. ARNOTT. 


Cratezegus Carrierei. 


This very effective Hawthorn is a hybrid, 
probably between C. punctata and C. mexi- 
cana, but there is no definite knowledge of its 
parents, although it is said to have come from 
seed of C. mexicana. Whatever its origin, it 
is a most useful tree, for it flowers and fruits 
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well, and holds its fruit later than most of 
its relatives. Forming a round-headed speci- 


men, about 20 feet high, it has downy shoots 


with a few. but very strong thorns each up to 
14 inch long. The leaves are narrowly oval, 
up to 43 inches long and 24 inches wide, dark 
glossy green in summer and orange and red 
before they fall in late autumn. The white 
flowers, each nearly an inch across, are borne 
in flat heads, 3 to 4 inches wide, during 
June, and they are followed by orange-red, 
brown-spotted fruits each $ to # inch long, 
which ripen in autumn and remain on the 
tree until early spring. C. Carrierei is a 
very hardy and vigorous tree, suitable alike 
for large and small gardens. Planted in 
good loamy soil, it is of vigorous growth, and 
soon forms a handsome specimen. It flowers 
freely whilst quite young, and once estab- 
lished gives little further trouble. D. 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia. 

This loose and graceful evergreen shrub is 
flowering profusely here (Sussex), January 
20th. The racemes of curious rosy-red flowers 
are crowded on the densely-leaved branches. 
The leaves, not unlike those of the sweet 
Rosemary, are polished green above and white 


beneath, the bushes presenting a fascinating 


and refreshing appearance throughout the 
winter, and decidedly so at the present time. 
The group referred to is growing on a light, 
loamy site facing south, in the Heath garden, 
where the plants receive some little protec- 
tion from  north-easterly winds. This 
Grevillea is a valuable shrub, and associates 
well with hardy Heaths and allied subjects. 
The group in question has been growing in 
this position for several years, and has not, 
up to the present, suffered any ill-effects from 
frost. Of more sturdy habit is G. sulphurea, 
which has needle-like leaves and bears pale 
yellow flowers, the little leafy twigs being 
thickly clothed with flowery clusters during 
May and June, occasionally earlier. This 
kind is slightly hardier than G. rosmarini- 
folia, but as they are both natives of New 
South Wales, a sheltered position should be 
chosen for them, even south of London. 
E. M. 


Where can we procure the plants ? 


Inquiries are constantly being made by 
readers as to where various subjects—brought 


to notice through the columns of GarpENING 


ILLUSTRATED—may be obtained, these would- 
be purchasers having searched advertisement 
columns of various gardening journals and a 
host of catalogues without locating the plants 
and shrubs they desire. One correspondent 
tells me that he has approached four different 
firms, not one of whom could supply his 
requirements. I venture to appeal to our 
nurserymen who possess rare trees, shrubs, 
and plants, to give the public a better chance 
of learning where they are, as they °(the 
nurserymen) are sure to get the benefit of so 
doing in the end. The last request to reach 
me was for the apparently still rare Clematis 
chrysocoma, also Rehderiana (syn. 
nutans), and C. Durandi. Other subjects of 
inquiry have been Potentilla Farrer’s sp. 188, 
Hamamelis japonica rubra, Trachelosper- 
mum e¢rocosoteomum, Kadsura japonica, 
Ephedra aphylla, Nyssa sylvatica, Paderia 
sinensis, Coriaria thymifolia, Fuchsia pro- 
cumbens, Epilobium obcordatum, Anemone 
albano, ete. It seems strange that such 
beautiful things—as many of the above un- 
doubtedly are—are not listed by the majority 
of our leading nurseries, as many of them, to 
my knowledge, have now been in cultivation 
in this country several years, which suggests 
a lack of enterprise on the part of growers, 
who, if they possess them, have so far failed 
to bring them to the notice of the public who 
are anxious to possess them. Nurserymen 
have not all been able to publish an up-to- 
date catalogue since the war for many reasons, 
and it may be that some of them are in 


ever. 
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possession of these plants, ete., in which case a 


they might acquaint the public of the fact 
to their mutual advantage. . ; 
increasingly difficult to locate choice and rare 
plants and shrubs since the war, whereas the 
demand for them appears to be ence a 
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Kirengeshoma palmata. 


The name of this Japanese plant is a 4 


decided barrier to its widespread cultivation — 


in most English gardens, as one finds that — ] 
so many people object to owning a plant 


which they cannot name. To those accus- 


tomed to the language of our allies the pro-  ~ 









It has become e | 


nunciation may not be difficult, but to others 


the generic name of Kirengeshoma is a 
stumbling block. This plant is so distinct 
and valuable for a cool and damp place that _ 
it ought to be sought after by all who love — 

good hardy flowers. In rich soil, fairly 
damp, it will grow to three or four feet in 
height, and is quite ornamental. It bears at 
the top of its black stems clusters of 
conspicuous yellow flowers, wax-like in their  _ 
appearance, and quite distinct in form from — 
those of any other hardy plant we have. The — 
leaves are palmate in form as the specific 
name suggests and are pleasing in themselves. _ 
While a cool, damp spot is the best for the 

welfare of the Kirengeshoma, it has to be ~ 
borne in mind that it flowers late, and that ~ 
in northern gardens it may have a warmer* 
place than in those in the south. In some 
places it blooms so late that frost destroys the 

flowers before we have had time to enjoy their 
curious beauty. August is the normal time, — 


- 


but it is sometimes later before the blooms 


open. This plant, which I first saw at Kew 
a good many years ago now, is still rare in 
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gardens and not plentiful in nurseries. So 


far as I am aware, division is, as yet, the 
only recognised method of increase, but it 
should not be attempted with small plants. 


S. Agnorr. 

Hybrid Berberis. : Soe se 5 

Some twenty-five years ago the late Wm. — 
Saunders, the then Director of Experimental 


Farms, Ottawa, made a cross between Ber- 


beris vulgaris purpurea and B. Thun- 


bergi, from which he obtained a single plant. 


When this came to maturity, many seedlings — 


were raised from it and they were found to. __ 


sport in every direction within the limits of 







the variation of the parents, mainly. Some 


of them are the most prodigious bearers of 


fruit that I have seen, and when at the farm — 


some years ago I begged some seed from the . 






horticulturist, Mr. W. T. Macoun, from 


which I have a few plants which will probably yi 


fruit this year. I have not seen the flowers 


of these seedlings, but for the fruit alone they — 
are much better worth while than either of 


the parents, I have not seen their autumn ~ 
foliage either, but some of them ought to 
colour well, . 
of a surprise this fall. 
ot our most beautiful shrubs in autumn, hold- a 
ing its leaves and colour for a long period. 


What was my surprise, then, after the leaves a | 
of the Berberis had fallen, to find among my _ 


experiments two plants of Enkianthus — 


japonicus—a plant about which my ignorance  __ 
was complete—on which the leay es were still 


in great vigour, and the colours of which were 


better than those of any Berberis.I had ever a 


seen. The red was deeper, and the outer 


portion of the leaves was often shaded much a Z 


darker, almost brown, with garnet tinges such | 


as our Canadian Oaks assume. This fall the 


Red Oak in this district has not provided 


much of the brilliance, leaving that task to 
the White Oak. The names were doubtless 


given for tints of the wood rather than for 
any consideration of autumn colouring.’ The 
Oaks exceeded the Maples in beauty by a 
great deal, although this is not always the — 
W.-E. Saunpers.. — 
London, Ontario. . ; 

















Speaking of colour reminds me 
B. Thunbergi is one 
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= ~~ New Chrysanthemums. 


¢ During the past year or so there has pro- 
_ bably been no one startling new kind, yet 
» there are several which might surely be 
_ termed useful. This is really not to be won- 
_ dered- at when it is considered what a lull 
__was caused in plant raising for a rather long 
_ period. There are signs, however, of activity, 
and we may not have long to wait for what 
is required—more really first-class novelties. 
I have seen what give promise of remarkable 
_ improvement, and have heard of others. Be 
this as it may, the varieties the names of 
which follow are good enough to add to col- 
' lections. In big Japanese Hon.. Mrs. Dal- 
_ gety is a rounded, recurving, petalled flower 
of good substance, colour crimson, of some- 
what light shade when fully developed. H. V. 
_ West (here figured) took one’s eye on account 
of its long and wide florets and a yellow 
colour that is decidedly rich. As far as size 
goes, perhaps Helena’ Margerison should 
please exhibitors, and the long drooping 
__ shape.is taking, as well as the pink colour. 
___ A fault, maybe, is that as yet the variety has 
not been seen in its best form so early as the 
first week in November. Mrs. Charles Davis 
<e _is a white variety of exceedingly fine build, 
and is composed of long, narrow, drooping 
florets. The rich deep-yellow colour of 
| Viscount Chinda is a recommendation, and 
the big close build of the bloom would make 
it acceptable. The growth, too, is superb. A 
lighter shade of yellow is found in the variety 
Mrs. Spencer Chichester, and this has the size 
and form required by those who exhibit 
_ Japanese from the point of a quantity of cut 
blooms. We have a nice introduction in Ciss- 
bury Pink, rather early, and particularly 
_ free in its salmon-pink flowers. Winter Gem, 
__as its name implies, is a late sort. This pro- 
_ vides the richest of yellow blossoms up to the 
end of the year. We shall hear a good deal of 
this. Teresa is distinct in colouring, of 
bright bronzy-yellow, and has other charac- 
teristics which make it a gain in decorative 
kinds. Harvester, deep  bronzy-yellow, 
appears to me a real early out-door variety. 
We want more of sorts which will flower 
early enough to escape frosts ; there are plenty 
like the five that follow, early certainly, but 
~ in ordinary seasons would require some pro- 
tection : Elizabeth Gilleland, pretty crushed 
_ strawberry shade; Lichfield Purple, Lichfield 
- Pink, Pink Profusion, and Red Almirante. 
__ Among single varieties that are new Catriona 
-. should have a special note. The flower is 
- big, and its old-rose shade is distinct from 
any yet introduced. 
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__Naturally-grown Chrysanthemums. 


With most of what ‘‘C. H.’’ says under 
this heading I am in agreement. It is the 
- small-flowered varieties which, from an 
indoor decoration point of view, are the most 
useful. Doubtless there are many others of 
the same opinion, especially just now when 
every spray counts. But what I find of most 
interest in “C. H.’s”’ articles—although I 
am but an ordinary member of a fairly 
strong Chrysanthemum Society in the pro- 
 vinces—is his remarks on those societies 
____ which pander to the exhibitor of big blooms, 

and thereby make no progress. Let me make 
my own position clear first as a grower 
















To do this, and at the same 


a the winter. 


time provide a variety, I grow a large 


| “number of Chrysanthemums of all types. 
_ The indoor season with me commences wi 
_- the decorative section of the Cranfordia type 
about the middle of October. Then follow 


re about 250 plants grown for big blooms for 
__ _ November. Associated with these are single 
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__ responsible for flowers of the best throughout 
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sorts, which, in addition, provide the bulk 
of cut flowers for that month, with the ex- 
ception of a few incurves, such as Romance 
and J. W. Thorpe, grown to produce about 
a dozen blooms on a plant. For December, 
and as long as they will last after, naturally- 
grown bush plants are relied upon. I admit 
big blooms have no great value for cutting, 
but they are to look at and, I think, admired. 
My case is typical of many more around me. 
Moreover, it fairly represents what has been 
during the twenty-five years I have grown 
Chrysanthemums in several counties. 
“CG. H.”’ would dispense with size. So 
would I, because the decorative section is the 


most useful to me, and by far the easiest 
to grow. If I were to propose at a meeting 
of our society that members cease disbudding 
their plants, scrap many of them, and replace 
with recognised decorative sorts, what would 
be said? It would, I am sure, be looked 
upon as a mad idea, and not worth debating. 
I may here state that amateur growers are 
in the majority, and I know no professionals 
keener after size than they. As one said 
the other day, ‘“‘ I have no use for a~lot of 
any other type.”” Now about the public. It 
may be taken for granted, I think, that it 
is they who make shows—provincial ones, at 
any rate—possible. It must be remembered 
that the development of the hardy Chrysan- 
themums has been remarkable of late years, 
so much so as to warrant a small show being 
held for them in our society early in October 
or end of September, according to the season. 
Consequently there is a desire for a change 
entirely at the larger fixture in November. 
For this we receive plenty of entries in the 


“classes for big blooms and for singles, but 


the decorative type as an exhibition one is 
flat. Owing to a request from exhibitors 
who were foremost before the war, we are 
adding to our classes for big blooms, and are 
‘debating whether or not the classes for speci- 


Chrysanthemum H. V. West. 


_the skill of the grower. 
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men bushes shall be left out, for at the last 
fixture only three entries were forthcoming 
and two for a vase arranged for effect of the 
same type of flower. Despite all this our 
finances were never better, nor, I venture to 
add, was interest in all pertaining to the 
varied types of the Autumn Queen greater. 
Because the utility type of Japanese flower 
is not exhibited it must not be thought that 
it is not widely grown. 

‘“ CO, H.’’ says that he hopes all interested 
in shows will taboo the-senseless- waste of 
energy, time, and money at present involved 
in the conduct of their exhibitions. It costs 
no more to make provision for vases and 
boards for Japanese blooms than anything 
else. The chief thing is for the future of a 
society to know what kinds of exhibits will 
attract the most visitors. In my opinion 





it is ‘“‘ C. H.” who is missing the mark, and 
not the societies he wishes to see make pro- 
gress. I am convinced the decorative type is 
on safe ground. Its qualities and its useful- 
ness are well known, but.pay to see them 
dominate an exhibition I am afraid the 
public will not. From a grower’s- point of 
view there is a fascination about big bloom 
culturé which is not found in any other type. 
If “CO. H.” is a member of any Chrysan- 
themum society he will have some idea of 
the discussion which centres about the pecu- 
liarities of the leading sorts. All this is to 
the good, since it encourages raisers and the 
trade, and fosters healthy rivalry, which is 
the mainstay of well-filled show classes and 
an enthusiastic public. Personally, I do not 
wish to see the decline of any class. Like 
“CO. H.,”’ I admire big blooms, as showing 
As long as most 
people seem satisfied with things as they are 
Lam for letting well alone. The public 
tired of incurves and specimen plants a few 
years ago; perhaps it will be big blooms next, 
then we of the smaller clan will come into 
our own. J. 


Each season, so long as I can remember, 
have appeared in gardening papers commun.- 
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cations similar to that of ‘‘ C. H.,’’ page 19, 
disparaging the big flowers of Chrysanthe- 
mums. They have survived, however, and it 
is more than likely, now that people’s 
thoughts turn to old pursuits, they are in 
for a fresh lease of life. There is room for 
them, as there is for the naturally-grown, 
although it is difficult to understand what 
this term means. I daresay the above writer 
will admit that giant. flowers have had as 
much to do as anything in creating interest in 
the flower and in building up what is now an 
important industry in horticulture. I have 
an idea, too, that ‘‘C. H.’’ would not care 
to run an autumn exhibition, or advise any- 
one else to do so, without them. At the same 
time, one would certainly like to find the 
leading associations interested pay more 
attention to a phase of production the writer 
probably had in mind; I mean the market 
style. We have here something between the 
big bloom and the naturally grown one;-we 
get the subject in its most useful capacity. 
It would be encouraging, therefore, to find 
prizes offered for big vases—that is to say, 
each to contain from a dozen to two dozen 
flowers of a variety on stems of good length, 
unassisted by wire or anything of the kind. 
The future of the saleable cut Chrysanthe- 
mum is very bright, and something might be 
done to bring to the light commendable 
varieties, somé of which are surely lost to the 
grower on account of the rage for size. 

Unlike your correspondent, I would not 
care to write of the Pompons, the Anemone, 
or the Pompon-Anemone Chrysanthemum. 
These have had their innings, and cultivators 
got tired of them. It is difficult, of course, 
to peer into the future, but the chances are 
that interest in them will not be revived. The 
Japanese in varied forms dominates all. T 
note that another writer, on page 20, is advo- 
cating Sceur Melanie, one of the ancients. 
However good this may have been as a pot 
plant, can anyone name it against such a 
variety as seen this season—I mean Blanche 
de Poitevine? Yet another would have us go 
back to the old Cottage Pink for an outdoor 
variety, when we may cultivate really beauti- 
ful early kinds, because the plant of the sort 
named is hardy. A variety, however, has yet 
to be found the blossoms of which will stand 
frosts, and this is the kind of plant we set 
our eyes on. eee 


The article on this subject, which 
appeared in GarpENING In.ustratep for 
January 14th, must have been read by 
many who, like myself, haye at one time 
or another seen the utter fallacy of the 





big bloom business. I am -in full accord 
with all. that “ O; OH.’ has written, 
and in particular in his request to 


members of Chrysanthemum societies to lend 
their aid in demonstrating the practical value 
of the flowers for general decorative purposes. 
As-an old exhibitor, I have seen many beauti- 
ful varieties brought out, only to be dropped 
a year or two after, because some other sort, 
bigger, but not better, has usurped it. Un- 
fortunately for the one who grows Chrysanthe- 
mums for general utility, if he happens to be 
a member of the executive of one of these 
societies, he has very little chance in appeal- 
ing for a more rational culture for these 
plants, because in many cases he finds himself 
in a minority, the rest of the committee con- 
sisting of professional gardeners, who can 
indulge in the culture of plants that seldom 
carry more than three or four blooms. T can 
understand that facilities should be given for 
the exhibition of a certain number of super- 
blooms, cut and staged in vases, but what 
passes my comprehension is that the big 
bloom craze should have been allowed to in- 
fringe on the staging of groups of plants. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by an example 
that came under my notice. <A certain 
society, which in the first instance owed its 
being to a number of amateurs who for the 
first season’s show agreed not to take the prize 


. 
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money, but to allow it to be used for the fur- 
therance of future exhibitions, admitted a 
number of professional gardeners on its com- 
mittee, and from that time the big blooms 
were pushed for all they were worth. It had 
been customary to offer prizes for the best 
group of plants of Chrysanthemums occupying 
a given space, arranged for effect, and for a 
time Japanese, Incurved, Singles, Anemones, 
and Pompons were represented. Not long 
aiterwards it became apparent that it was 
not the decorative Chrysanthemum which 
counted in these groups, but the big blooms, 
three or four on a plant, and mainly 
Japanese and Incurved. In a word, these 
groups came from they professional gardener’s 
domain, who grew a much larger number of 
plants than an amateur could, and who had in 
his eye the one thing—the monstrous bloom— 
and so what flowers he did not require for 
cutting were allowed to remain for staging 
in the group class (an open class), in which 
amateurs also entered. Hitherto these groups 
of plants had been varied in their composition. 
One saw Japanese and_Incurved, twenty or 
more blooms on a plant, eminently suited for 
decoration of greenhouse, or home, or for cut- 


ting, singles, in delightful sprays, and 
dainty Pompons. These groups did not last 
long. They received the ‘‘ cold shoulder ” 


and lost caste in the estimation of the j udges, 
whose eyes were drawn to the groups of large 
blooms, mainly composed, as I have said, of 
Japanese and Incurved. It was this treat- 
ment that caused so many amateurs to lose 
heart in growing Chrysanthemums for show, 
and led numbers to withdraw their memiber- 
ship from the societies to which they be- 
longed. 


Large versus medium blooms. 


To my mind the regrettable part of this big 
bloom craze is that so very many beautiful 
sorts of Chrysanthemums, which could not 
possibly reach the size standard, were prac- 
tically lost after a few years. One has only to 
pick up an old catalogue and glance at some 
of the varieties that appeared for a few years 
and then were simply pushed out for sorts 
whose chief qualification was ‘‘ bigger.”’ Here 
are some whose names may be familiar to old 
exhibitors :— ; 

Japanese.—Madame Lacroix, Elaine (both 
good whites), Val de Andorre (a chestnut-red, 
enhanced by exceptionally fine foliage), Soleil 
Levant (yellow), Boule<d’Or (yellow), Fair 
Maid of Guernsey (one of the purest whites), 
Jeanne Delaux (crimson), Flamme de Punch, 
Lady Selbourne (white), James Salter (pink), 
and Sourcé d’Or (old gold). 

Incurved.—Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. G. Rundle 
and George Glenny (whoever hears of this 
useful trio of neat blooming Incurves ?), Lord 
Alcester, Queen of England, Barbara, Lady 
Hardings, Mr. Burn. 

fieflexed are little grown in these days. 
They never aspired to a great size, but that 
they are beautiful no one can deny—Culling- 
fordi, King of the Crimsons, Cloth of Gold, 
Dr. Sharpe, and Chevalier Domage are some 
of them. 

Pompons.—These have almost died out in 
Inany quarters, and receive little attention 
to-day. Black Douglas, President, Snow- 
drop, Prince of Orange, Madame Marthe, 
and Lizzie Holmes are amongst the prettiest. 

So long as size continues to rile and govern 
exhibition blooms, naturally grown Chrysan- 
themums will have little encouragement. One 
or two old decorative sorts—once regarded as 
exhibition varieties—however, are with us 
to-day. Reference was made in GARDENING, 
a short time ago, to Source D’Or, a most 
beautiful orange shaded with bronze. T saw 
this the first year it was sent out. Tt was 
exhibited at the Birmingham Show, and 


caused quite a flutter at the time, because it. 


was a new departure in colour—‘ 


a real old 
gold,’’ someone described it. 


It graced the 
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show boards for a year or two, but not more, 
as others, not the same in colour, but larger, 
superseded it. Still, one can get Source 
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d’Or to-day from a good few firms who re- 


cognise and appreciate this extremely beauti- _ e 


ful sort. 


The‘highest use. ar 
After all, what is the highest use which we 


ie 


the man in the street, or the one with a little 
greenhouse, think of a plant being given up 
to the production of three or four big blooms ? ; 
These are questions we are up against to-day. 


. The highest use is home decoration, and to 


grow a plant that will yield twenty or even 
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can make of Chrysanthemums? What does 


t 


thirty nice flowers is more satisfactory in } € 


every way. So grown we have no fear that to 
cut a few blooms ‘‘ will spoil the plant.” It 
will do no such thing; it will only admit of 
the remainder of the flowers developing 
better. We have had enough of monstrosities 


once more to encourage small growers to grow 
plants in a more rational way, then they will 
begin to add to their membership. Beauty in 


any flower can never be estimated by mere _ 


size. MIDLANDER. 


Striking Chrysanthemums on 
shelves. pars 
A method of striking Chrysanthemum 


—more than enough—and when societies start _ | 


cuttings practised, and not without success, _ 


by some is to stand them on shelves or stages 


and take no notice of the leaves flagging. “a 


They appear withered for some time, but by 


ordinary watering when dry they prick up —} 


their heads and make first-rate Biers 


atl. 





Preparing for next season. — 
Directly the last blooms are cut from the 


7 


plants, no matter for what purpose they have —_ 


been grown, the time has arrived. for pre- 


paring for next season’s display. A stock of - 
suitable cuttings is the first consideration the — 


cultivator should have in view. So much de- 
pends upon the kind of cutting obtained for. 
the ultimate display that some little pains 


\¢ 


Rae 


should be taken to obtain the best results. _ 


Directly the blooms have faded or been cut 


the plants should be cut down to-within a few ; 
inches of the soil if there is an abundant 


supply of sucker-like growths springing from 
the base. If the variety be new or scarce, | 
and shy in throwing up cuttings, do not cut 
lower than within 1 foot from the base, as 
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growths may push from the stem. The latter ~& 


are not so good for cuttings as those growing 
a few inches away from the stem, on account 
of their inclination to show premature flower- 
buds instead of making free growth, but as 
any kind of cutting has to be borne with at 
times, it is well to endeavour to obtain as 
many as possible. The old stools should be 
placed in a light and airy place. A cold 
frame efficiently protected from frost answers 
very well, and so do a cool greenhouse, vinery, 
or Peach-house at rest. 

cuttings growing from the 
quired, and these are likely to be drawn up 
weakly and spoilt, the most slender and less 
likely to make good plants should be taken 
ing. Any sign of mildew, green or black fly 
should be at once checked in its progress. 
Flowers of sulphur for the mildew, and 
tobacco powder for the aphides are the most 
effective remedies. 
paration should be begun for putting in the 
cuttings, as a long season of growth is de- 
sirable to give the best results, 
be got ready and dried gradually. 
leaf-mould, and sharp silver sand in equal 
parts form a suitable compost. 
2% inches in diameter, are the most suitable, 
putting one cutting into each. From these 
the plants are easily shifted to larger pots. 
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If there are more .: 
base than are re- 


In the meanwhile, pre- — 


Clean pots, — 
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out, to give additional space to those remain- __ 
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l There are two virtues in particular that 
‘are the date at which it flowers and the ex- 
’ eeptional charm of the perfume of its blos- 
-soms. ‘The first flowers are open as a rule in 
December, often even in November, and they 
continue to appear till February or, it may 
be, March. In the strigtest sense of the word 
the flowers are not showy ; still, they are very 
__ pretty, especially for the season at which they 
appear, and, what is perhaps more pleasing, 
they diffuse around them one of the most de- 
lightfiul of flower perfumes. 
_ The species is a native of China, and was 
introduced to Europe in 1766. It is scme- 
times called the Japanese Alispice, but, 
although it has, like so many of the finest 
Chinese plants, been long cultivated in Japan, 
it is believed not to be a true native of that 
country. It belongs to the same family as 
the Carolina Allspice (Calycanthus floridus), 
but its leaves and bark have not the same 
aromatic fragrance. The Chimonanthus is 
represented in gardens by three forms: there 
_ is the one known as C. f. grandiflorus ; there 
is the typical plant, whose flowers, although 
_ smaller, are more fragrant and have the base 
_ of the petals more distinctly marked with pur- 
_ plish-brown ; and, finally, there is a third and 
rarer form, known as luteus, whose flowers 
are more purely yellow than any. Asa rule, 
_ the shrub is quite leafless at flowering time, 
_ but the leaves are lance-shaped, 3 inches to 5 
_ inches long, drawn out to a long, fine point, 
of a very lustrous dark green, and curiously 
| ee rough to the touch on the upper surface. Near 
London it is perfectly hardy as a bush in the 
open, but we have never seen it so charming 
as when grown on a wall. In the freedom of 
its flowering there is no comparison. When 
grown on a wall the shoots should be pruned 
__ well back, any weak shoots removed, and 
whatever re-nailing may be necessary done 
_ towards the end of February. The new 
_ growths ought then to be allowed full freedom, 
and no further pruning or tying done till 
_ February again. The object should be to 
obtain strong shoots of good length and not 
_ so crowded as to prevent their thorough ripen- 
ing. Such branches when in bloom are 
_ charming for cutting. This plant is very 
difficult to propagate by cuttings.. It can be 
_ increased by layers or by seed, which it some- 
__ times produces in this country. 
_ named varieties layering will be necessary to 
get them absolutely true. 
It is to the old walls of long-established 
gardens that this shrub seems more particu- 
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_ House, and other old gardens have noteworthy 
specimens, while in the R.H.S. gardens at 
Chiswick there used to be a fine plant. There is 

nothing more delightful than to meet with this 
and similar old things that have grown where 

_ they now stand almost since the days when 
first they reached this country. This is an 
additional pleasure to be got from trees and 
_ plants beyond the gratification their size, 
beauty, or fragrance give, which comes from a 
knowledge of the history and the associations 
that cluster round them. The name that one 
-_ associates most with the present plant is that 

of Engelbert Kempfer. He was one of the 
first naturalists who travelled to the Far 
_- East. Japan he visited 200 years ago, and 
he was one of the first to make known the 
floral treasures of that country to Huropean 
eyes. He was the first to figure and describe 
in his ‘‘ Amenitatum Exoti- 
_ carum,’’ p. 878. 
Till within quite a recent date the genus 
Chimonanthus was supposed to be monotypic. 
Within the last few years, however, a second 


belong to this-plant and its varieties; these - 
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_ The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). 





quite distinct species has been discovered in 
ichang, China, by Dr. A. Henry. Professor 
Oliver named it ©. nitens, and it is described 
as a shrub 5 feet to 6 feet high, with white 
flowers each three-quarters of an inch across, 
with foliage similar to that of our cultivated 
species. This new species is not yet in culti- 
vation. 


—— Many a garden wall at this dull season 
attracts one by the delicious Jonquil-like 
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shrub is lost by the way gardeners usually 
prune and train it against a wall. This is 
done as if it were a Peach-tree and the 
object was to get a few fruits. Every shoot 
is most carefully tacked hard to the wall, and 
frequently the very shoots that yield the 
flowers are cut away at the. autumn pruning ; 
consequently there is little or no bloom. It 


‘should be remembered that it is a perfectly 


hardy shrub, and the reason we put it against 
a wall is to more thoroughly ripen the growths 
that produce the flowers. The pruner should 


have this object in view, and encourage the 
young growths, cutting away the old ones and 
those not likely to produce flowering shoots. 
There is no need to tack the shoots hard 
against the wall. 


A well-grown Chimonan- 


; The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). 


fragrance of the Winter Sweet, for, in spite 
of the sombre tint of the flowers, their per- 
fume is evident some yards away. We ought 
to prize this shrub more than we do, for what 
is there at this season among flowers in the 
open air that gives out such agreeable fra- 
grance? We meet with it often on garden or 
house walls, but very seldom see its blossoms 
in a room, I have lately seen the flowers 
picked off and placed on saucers of damp sand, 
but this only gives the fragrance, and the 
pincushion-like arrangement is not beautiful. 
Only once do I remember to have seen the cut 
flowers used in an intelligent way, and in 
this case the flowering twigs were cut a, foot 
or more in length, and placed loosely in a 
vase with coppery Mahonia foliage. This 
was an elegant arrangement, and lasted some 
days. Much of the value and beauty of this 


thus should in autumn bristle with young 
flowering twigs, not tacked against the wall. 
These will give abundance of blooms, and a 
fair, amount of these can be cut for indoors at 
flowering time; then about February the re- 
maining shoots should be cut back to within 
3 inches or 4 inches of the large branches. 
These cut-back shoots will in the ensuing 
summer send out other flowering growths. It 
shows a want of knowledge of the habit of the 
shrub to prune it either in early autumn or 
in summer. Such a delightful shrub is surely 
worth this little attention. 
Though one seldom sees it except against a 
wall, it can be successfully grown as a bush in 
the warmer parts, or anywhere where the 
young shoots will become ripened, and what a 
beautiful lawn mass it would make.of several 
bushes with, say, Christmas Roses beneath as 
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a carpet. It is a very old garden shrub, and 
it is now generally known that there are two 
sorts—one with small, dullish white flowers of 
exquisite fragrance, and formerly called 
Calycanthus preecox. The other has much 
larger flowers of a bright tone of yellow, but 
with less fragrance, and is known as the 
grandiflorus variety. This is the commoner 
and generally preferred. The difficulty of 
propagating this shrub probably accounts 
for its comparative scarcity. | Nurserymen 
generally propagate it by layers, which is the 
best way. There is much to be said in favour 
of a shrub that is capable of giving so much 
enjoyment in the open-air garden in mid- 
winter, 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Heather from seed. 

I am sowing this in bulk to ornament some 
acres of poor, sandy land. It comes up all 
right, I find, on the bit that I have tried, 
but only after two years. Would moistening 
the seed before sowing and sowing in late 
spring help matters? W. H. Mason. 


[The raising of hardy Heath from seed by 
scattering the same over the site it is intended 
to permanently “clothe is a slow business, 
although after the first three years it becomes 
-interesting, and—particularly in those of 
tree-like stature—assumes a more vigorous 
character. As you intend to sow a con- 
siderable area, which, from what you say, 
appears to be quite suitable to all the Heath 
family, you should sow your seed about the 
second week in April. It does not matter 
how rough the ground is, provided the young 
seedlings can get a foothold, for I have known 
the most beautiful of the tree forms take 
root in short grass, where the position was 
hot and dry. Moistening the seed for twenty- 
four hours before sowing might assist its 
germination, but we have never found this 
necessary. Karly autumn is the best time to 
sow for Heather, but having passed that time, 
April is now the best. ] 


FRUIT. 


Pruning young Vines. 

Many cultivators make.a mistake in prun- 
ing Vines in the first and second years after 
planting. Except in special instances—such 
as planting Vines for a temporary crop of 
fruit—Viries are planted with the idea that 
they will last in bearing condition for many 
years.. The mistake is made, when prun- 
ing young Vines the first year after planting, 
in not cutting the rod lo enough, too much 
of the previous season’s ‘growth being left, 
which renders the base growths very weak 
the next year. We have seen young Vines 
allowed to extend 4 feet and sometimes more 
up the wires, the result being that three or 
four of the growths at the point grow vigor- 
ously, and those buds near to and at the 
base break slowly and grow indifferently the 
following season. The general system prac- 
tised in planting young Vines is to cut them 
back to one or two eyes at the base close to 
the soil, or to prune to within a couple of 
feet and disbud afterwards to the basal eye. 
The next, and what is the first growth after 
planting, is restricted to one shoot, which is 
encouraged to grow as far as possible up the 
rafters. It is in the cutting back of this 
Suodt or cane that mistakes so often occur. 
What we hold to be the correct method is 
that of allowing merely for the provision of 
a pair of side-shoots and the leader beyond 
the first or bottom wire. Pruning of this 
kind would require that three -eyes only 
should be retained beyond the wire, which 
is generally arranged to be from 1 foot to 
2 feet above the border, and at about 1 foot 
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from the front lights. Keeping in view the 
idea that the said Vines are to continue in 
bearing over a number of years, it would not 
be wise to allow them to produce many 
bunches of fruit. Allow one bunch for the 
first year, just to prove that the variety is 
true to name. The leader, through being 
cut back so far, generally breaks strongly, 
and maintains a vigorous growth during the 
whole season. The next, or second pruning, 
the Vines will require is equally important. 
The cane or leader should be pruned to a 
length which will allow of two pairs of shoots 
on each side, as well as a leader, making in 
all five promising buds. 1t sometimes hap- 


pens that the previous year’s growth was 


very short-jointed—so much so that, if every 
bud were allowed to grow, the following 
season the side branches would be too much 
crowded ; therefore, an extra pair of eyes 
must be allowed to the cane, removing those 
growths below by disbudding when it is’ seen 
that they are likely to be too thick for future 
development into fruiting spurs. It isa very 
great mistake to allow the side shoots too 
little space for development. The great point 
to bear in mind is to allow sufficient room 
for the foliage to develop fully, two or three 
full-sized and, “in consequence, thoroughly 
matured leaves being of far more use to the 
Vines than three times that number, but 
small and cramped. Be Gt 





The Swan’s-egg Pear. 


Among the Pears which may yet be found 
in old orchards the Swan’s-egg is one of the 
most prolific. This year was no exception to 
the rule, one tree being simply laden—so much 
so that the branches required support. Not, 
of course, of the highest quality, the fruits 
are yet sweet and juicy when eaten’ at the 
proper time—that is, in September and early 
October. If kept too long they become un- 
pleasant ‘to the palate. As the variety is 
very robust, seedlings from the Swan’s-egg 
Pear are very useful as stocks for orchard 
trees. W. McG. 





Newly planted Raspberries. 
Many when planting Raspberries leave the 
canes nearly their full length, which is a 
mistake, as instead of breaking below and 
forming others, as they ought to do, they only 


start at the top and make a miserable effort 


at fruiting, and the result is they are not 
only poor then, but, having formed no young 
canes, they are in as bad a plight the follow- 
ing year. The best way to form fresh planta- 
tions of Raspberries is to select the stoutest 
and best canes with the most roots, and cut 
them down to within 6 inches or 9 inches of 
the ground, when they should be planted in 
rows at about 4 feet apart. During the first 
year Cauliflowers, Onions, or some similar 
low-growing crop may be sown or planted 
between them, but the Raspberries should be 
mulched around with manure, as the great 
point in getting them established quickly is 
to afford the roots shade and prevent them 
from suffering from want of moisture, which 
the mulching does, and as the juices from it 
are washed down the plants are thereby 
greatly encouraged in their growth. 

As Raspberries like a little shade, they will 
be found to do remarkably well between the 
rows of tall standard Apples, which, if these 
are at wide distances apart, is perhaps the 
very best place in the whole garden for them. 
A moderately light soil suits them best, but 
to enable them to bear the dry weather well, 
the ground for them should ‘be trenched or 
broken up deeply in order 
drive their main roots down and find 
moisture when the supply for the surface 
feeders fails. | Amateurs and others often 
injure Raspberries by digging amongst them, 
whereas the ground should never be touched 


. take new rods up the house? 


that they may - 
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beyond freeing it from weeds. Instead of : 
digging, top-dress heavily every autumn alter — 
the old canes have been cut away, and leave = 
the half-rotten manure as a surfacing all 
through the summer. I have used seaweed 
with great success; it is a capital non-con- 
ductor of heat, and intercepts the evaporation 
of the earth’s moisture better than anything ¥ : 
else I ever tried. . For supporting the canes 
of Raspberries nothing answers better than — 
galvanised wire strained along the rows, to— 

which they can be securely tied, and with the 
first outlay the expense is. over, whereas with 
stakes it is annually recurring, and they are 
often a great trouble to get. 5 pete 











NOTES AND REPLIES, — 
Mealy bug on Vines. So aoe | 

Would you kindly advise me as to the : ft 
destruction of mealy bug in an early vinery 
which is simply alive with it? I had to wash. | 
the bunches beneath a tap before using them. __ 


«sso 
Pee 


I have also a few plants in the house. 4 
Sects = NEwcastTiE. — 4 
[Cleaning the vine rods avails but little 


in exterminating this pest. When you prune — 
the vines you must remove all the prunings 
and leaves and burn them. You must also 
scrub every part of the house with boiling © 
water, limewash the walls, and clear off all - 
the surface soil, burying it previous to add- 
ing fresh soil to the border. It would be 
well to have the vinery painted if you do — 
not mind the expense. If during this season. E | | 
any mealy bug appears, touch them with a ao. 
small brush dipped: into methylated spirit. 
If any of the plants you Say you have in ~— 
the house are attacked by mealy bug we~ 

should advise you to at once burn them. — 


ay nA ~*~ pian 
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Perseverance is the great factor in clearing — 
out this pest-] ; on a 
Treatment of Vines. a ae 





I have a vinery (heated), 30 feet long, 
15 feet wide, 13 feet high, planted with four 
Black Hamburgh vines, about forty years) 
old; they are planted outside in a vine) 
border and are brought in through holes in 
the side wall. I am going to rebuild the ~ 
house and want to lower it by 3 feet. TI. 
find that the stems will come too low in the 
new house, and I shall have to cut away 
nearly all the extremities, upon which they .= 
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have mostly fruited. One of them is too — Ss 
thick and strong to bend. What do you 

advise me to do about cutting back? Should 
I cut back the strong one and how far and 


>> 


ASHFIELD. 
[We should advise you to retain as great 
a length of rod as you can with regard to 
the vines which will bend either to the right 
or left. If sufficiently pliable you may; 8 
perhaps, train them diagonally—i.e., parallel 
with the front of the house. By these means 
you would avoid having to shorten the rods, +m 
at any rate, to any great’ extent. The © 
tod which is too stubborn to bend must x F 
perforce be shortened back as far as is neces- __ 
sary. This will do no harm, but apply a 
dressing of painter’s — “knotting”? to the 
wound immediately afterwards, and renew 
“gain as soon as dry. Dress the wounds on 
the other rods in the same way. We would ~~ 
advise the taking up of young canes in ee | 
instance from as near the bases of the old a | 
rods as possible, so that the latter may ulti- 
mately be dispensed with. ] Wy) oe A 


Cutting back young Vines.  _ yee a 
Is it a good practice when planting you mF 
vines to cut them back? E c F Ae i: a 
CONSTANT READER.» f 
[With respect to the cutting back of newly- 
planted vines, it is a recognised practice to 
do so. In a general way it is usual to cut 
them down to a bud about level with the 
wall plate at the front of the vinery.] — 
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_A Rose, or any flower, to bear the very 
popular name of ‘‘ Prince of Wales,”’ should 
be one that will justify such a distinction. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the 
beautiful variety which obtained for Messrs. 
-W. Easlea and Sons the coveted “ Clay 
- Challenge Cup” for the best and most 
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ROSES. 
Rose Prince of Wales H.T. 


its flowers are much larger and brighter than 
in that well-known variety. 

Its fragrance is delightful, of the true old 
Rose perfume, and we predict for it a great 
popularity. One. writer well known in the 
trade has described it as a glorified General 
McArthur. This may be a fairly good de- 
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‘* there is practically no sale for them to-day, 
excepting a couple of varieties, Frau Karl 
Druschki and Hugh Dickson.’’ Maybe this 
is the experience of growers generally, so 
dominating have the latter-day hybrids 
become. There is little of sentiment in the 
matter of purchasing Roses. It is nothing 
that blossoms of A. K. Williams, Horace 
Vernet, Victor Hugo, or Mrs. John Laing 
some score of years back invariably showed 
up the better in the case of exhibition. These 
sorts, and others, were, in fact, seldom seen 
in good order except at exhibitions; the 
general grower could not produce them unless 





, 


fragrant variety of the year was quite worthy 
of such a signal honour. ~It is a fine big 
flower, of a rich, glowing cherry red, with a 
shading of yellow. It possesses huge petals, 
and the flowers are borne erect. Our photo- 
~ graph was taken at the show.on a very hot 
day, which caused the large bloom to droop 
ae and also to expand quickly, but we under- 
_ - stand that, although not a very double flower, 
yet it retains its form remarkably well on the 
ee plant, and in ordinary cool weather, so agree- 
able to all roses, it is truly superb. 
ny The growth is good, although on the dwarf 
side, a feature that will render it excellent 
_ for bedding. The growth may be compared 
somewhat to that of Lieutenant Chaure, but 








Rose Prince of Wales H.T. 


scription, excepting that its older flowers come 
of a far better colour, and the blossoms are 
of a more conical form. 

We understand it will be distributed in the 
autumn of this year. 





Hybrid perpetual Roses. 


‘Looking through the Rose plantations of a 
nursery where this flower is largely grown I 
noticed a batch in long lines that were almost 
intact, while the rows of a more modern 
class—I mean the Hybrid Tea-scented—were 
thinned and really almost gone to supply the 
demand. ‘‘H.P.’s,’’ said the foreman, 


special treatment was given in the way of 
budding the stdécks where the plants were to 
remain, and watching the ‘‘ maiden ”’ blooms. 
Ulrich Brunner and the ancient General 
Jacqueminot may still be favoured for market 
growth; but Hybrid-perpetuals, as an im- 
portant division of the great Rose family, 
have gone the same way as the tea-scented 


proper, with its small foliage and tender 
growth. Wis 








All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Perpetual border Carnations. 


This new hybrid race is only of recent intro- 
duction and not yet very widely known in 
gardening circles, but its merits cannot long 
remain unacknowledged. As the name im- 
plies, it is the result of a cross between the 
‘‘ Perpetual Flowering ’”? and the ‘‘ Border ”’ 
Carnation. The varieties in cultivation are 
as yet comparatively few, but that matter is 
being rapidly rectified. Including this year’s 
output there are about twenty named varieties 
on the market. I have been growing border 
carnations for thirty years, and am a great 
admirer of them, and, having heard about 
the new perpetual border race, I ventured to 
give them. a trial. I planted three in the 
open border in October, 1920, and added a 
dozen to their number last spring. Most of 
these varieties resemble the perpetual carna- 
tion in habit of growth, and all are hardy and 
truly perpetual in flowering. They did ex- 
ceedingly well and were greatly admired, 
flowering continuously all the summer and 
early autumn, and at the end of October they 
were a mass of flowering stems and buds. The 
flowers were quite equal to those of the best 
border type, and all are deliciously clove- 
scented. Avondale is a large flower of fine 
form and sound calyx, the colour a rich 
salmon-pink. Brilliant is a white ground 
heavily marked chocolate, the flower large and 
of good form. Mrs. F. A. Bealing is a 
salmon-rose self, and takes after the border 
type in growth. Sussex Pink is a lovely 
delicate flesh-pink, and very free flowering. 


Rosalind is ‘a yellow ground, heavily marked . 


light red—a beautiful flower. 

I think the new race is destined to become 
very popular when better known. Its per- 
petual flowering habit gives it a decided ad- 
vantage over the old border kinds, for, ad- 


mittedly beautiful as the latter are, it must. 


be confessed that their flowering period is 
comparatively short. Another thing in 
favour of the new race is that they can be pro- 
pagated from cuttings which can be taken all 
through the season without injuring the 
flowering capacity of thé plants. Another ad- 
vantage is the facility with which they can 
be raised from seed, the seedlings flowering 
within six months. I sowed some seeds early 
in 1921 and had the pleasure of seeing the 
seedlings flower in August: Some of these 
were very fine indeed. I have another batch 
of seedlings sown later, ready to plant out 
next. spring. 

All Carnation lovers should give the new 
race a trial, and also try their hand at 
raising seedlings. They are sure to get some- 
thing good, and may have the good fortune to 
raise one or more first-class varieties. * 

Co. Clare. ROS; 





Physalises. 


It does not necessarily. follow that those 
who are interested in the decoration of their 
homes with what are popularly described as 
“ eyerlasting ’’ flowers make provision to 
grow plants to produce the blossoms, as, not 
infrequently, the florist, in whose windows 
the flowers are offered for sale, is the usual 
source of supply. I have noticed this 
especially in the case of Physalises, known 
possibly better to many people as ‘‘ Chinese 
Lanterns’? on account of their pretty 
ealyces, which come to their perfect state in 
autumn. Some whom I know have told me 
of their difficulty in getting plants to grow, 
but inquiry has elicited the information 
that the position—a north border, cold and 
damp, where the roots died off—was not 
suited to them. Physalises do not object to 
shade, but a badly-drained, cold soil is not 
the best for them. They are certainly better 


if given a position on a south border. Of 
perennial growth, the roots are disposed to 
ramble beyond the space usually given them, 
hence the advisability of their being kept free 
from other plants, and more especially tall 
subjects that are likely to shade them. The 
flowers are insignificant, but the calyces, 
which succeed and enclose the fruit or 
berries, are prized. Roots can be purchased 
from most dealers in hardy plants, and 
propagation is effected by sowing seed in 
Spring on a well-drained, sunny border in 
April, or by dividing the roots in spring also. 
P. Franchetti, with deep orange-red calyces ; 
Alkekengi, of almost a -pure orange; and 
Bunyardi, orange-red, with large calyces, are 
the sorts to be obtained. A.-G, 





Pyrethrums. 


Among hardy plants which help to brighten 
our borders during the early days of summer 


the Pyrethrum holds a high place, coming ~ 


into flower about the first week in June, when 
few other tall-growing hardy plants have com- 
menced to bloom. In a soil at all heavy or 
damp it will not thrive, frequently succumb- 
ing during a wet winter. On the other hand, 
Pyrethrums make extremely poor growth and 
flower very sparingly when planted in dryish 
soil. They do best: in a deep, rich, well- 
drained soil, which has been trenched and 
well manured, 





Delphinium seedlings. 


There are many lovers of these who are not 
in a position to obtain named and expensive 
sorts and have to begin by sowing seed. When 
this is obtained from the best strains the 
results are very satisfactory.. Those who have 
established plants may profitably make a 
sowing occasionally. By so doing they are 
able to select the best to replace those that are 
worn out. Some thirty years ago I had a big 
coHection of named kinds under my charge. 
For, about a dozen years I sowed a little seed 
annually from the best. In this way and by 
purchasing a plant of any new or distinct 
kind I had a very fine strain. By sowing in 
the first two months of the year, and giving 
the seedlings warmth and high culture, 90 
per cent. of the plants bloomed from J uly on- 
ward, making big plants by the following 
spring. I always found it best not to be too 
hasty in destroying any promising seedling. 

Good as this method is, I prefer sowing in 
May or June, in a box or pan (unless a large 
quantity is needed, and then they. may be 
sown either in the open or in frames). In 
these positions Delphiniums need attention 
during the winter and spring to keep slugs 
from eating the crowns. It is astonishing the 
number of plants that can be raised in a box 
2 feet by 1 foot. In the first week in the 
year I shook out a box of this size and found 
60 good healthy plants. These I put into two 
boxes in fine soil, placing these where slugs 
cannot get at them. When they are 3 or 4 
inches high they will be planted ont, 

JouN Crook. 


Work of the Week. 


The past week has been most unfavourable 
for outdoor gardening owing to thé sodden 
state of the soil following snow, which 
covered the surface for several days. Much 
indoor work has been carried out during this 
ime. 
Sowentae cleaned, and all working parts 
oiled, and those in need of grinding and repair 
placed in readiness to send to the makers. 
It is far better to get these things attended 
to now than to leave them until late in 


Lawn-mowers have been examined, 


oe \ 


ten: 
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spring. 
every year, but this to a large extent depends 
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Some machines require grinding 


upon the amount of work a certain mower — 


has to do. A horse-mower, for instance, gets 
rougher and more continuous work than the 
small 14-inch hand-mower, and will require 


attention annually if good work is essential, 


whereas the latter will go very well through 
two successive seasons, in which case a 
thorough cleaning and oiling of the parts are_ 
necessary before storing away. Several Roses 
having come to hand during the inclement 
weather, these were laid in for the present. 
A quantity of Sword Lilies (Gladioli) has 
been put into boxes of moist soil until they 
may safely be planted out in the beds. 
Plants long promised have been dispatched 
to friends, the packing being agreeable work 
for wet days. The clearing and mowing of 
the outlying parts of the garden have received 
attention, and the dead herbage collected from 


the clearing of the groups of hardy flowers “3 : 


has been used to mulch groups of flowering 
trees and shrubs, which during a season such 
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as we have recently experienced derive con- 


siderable benefit therefrom. We have long 
given up the old practice of burning this 
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material, as it forms a capital mulch without x 


appearing untidy.- : ; 
Progress has been made with the making 


which sandstone blocks are being used as an 


edging. These allow for the raising of the 


newly-made beds 6 inches above the ground- — 


level, and at the same time invite the 
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of a carriage drive and gravel paths, for Be 
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judicious use of trailing alpine flowers, which — 54 
may be encouraged to fall over them. A long ~~ 
line of the beautiful semi-double Rose Una 
has been relieved of much of its old wood to 
allow sunshine and air to reach all parts of | 
its spreading growths, He 
<7. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for a north border. 
Could you very kindly tell me what to 


plant or sow against a north wall, quite in ~ 


the shade, about 1 yard by 20 yards? 
t Joun H. Datrry. 

[As your border is on the north side of the - 
wall we should like to have known if the wall 
is a high one and if it is clothed with climbing 
plants. The latter, especially, would make 
a considerable difference in any planting 
arrangements, as, ‘with a rather narrow 
border as yours is, the roots of wall plants 
would practically monopolise the space to the 
detriment of other things. Presuming, how- 
ever, the wall is clear, many things would 
do very well on such a border, and, besides 
spring-flowering plants mentioned, 
try Daffodils, alpine Phloxes, the double 
Arabis (a lovely spring flower), a good strain : 
of dark Polyanthus, the earliest forms of 
Pyrethrum, some of the lovely early Peonies, 
which would do admirably in such a situa- 
tion, and of Iris persica and the anish 


types. The tall and dwar! bearded prefer a 
sunny situation. Also Tufted Pansies should 
do well. 


Primroses, Daffodils» ete., might come away 
after flowering to make room for seedling 


Antirrhinums, Gaillardias, Scabious, and the 


like, which would flower right away until the 
advent of frost. 

bretias would also 
flowers ; so would Scabiosa 


caucasica, Senecio 
pulcher, and 


Statice latifolia and S. Gmelini. 


Small selections of Starworts and Sunflowers — % 
would supply the tallest-clumps, and 2zutumn- 
flowering Chrysanthemums would do well... 
Starworts and Sun- | 
flowers, lavender and yellow shades would 
‘somewhat predominate, it will be advisable — 


As, however, with the 


to plant the darker Chrysanthemums, as 
Crimson Marie Masse, Ryecroft Crimson, 
William Holmes, 
shades.] > 
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Some of the above, as Polyanthuses, _ 


A few clumps of Mont- 
provide you with autumn — 
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: Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


| Nierembergia rivularis. 


The culture of this hardy plant does not 
present any difficulties, but it is not likely 
to afford much pleasure in soils that are 
liable through the action of the weather to 
come into a close condition. Its continuous 
“well-being depends on its ability to extend 
' freely by means of underground stems, so 
‘that the rooting medium must be of a nature 
that will allow of free extension. This is 
indispensable, and where the grower has a 
‘more or less heavy soil to deal with he must 
add an abundance of leaf-mould or something 
_ similar in order to ensure a certain amount 
of porosity. Where plants of various kinds 
are grown under glass, just the right thing 
will be at command as there will be a 
mixture of soils with a certain amount of 
_ fibre, which will admirably suit many of the 
‘dwarf hardy plants. Given a rooting 
medium of this nature the continuous 
prosperity of this little hardy plant will be 
ensured without replanting for several years. 
JT have always thought that hardy plants of 
this description deserve special care in 
planting. It is simply a matter of doing at 
once what would otherwise have to be done, 
perhaps, other years. Give this Nierem- 
 ‘bergia a good home and it will yearly give 
_ 4 fine show of bloom, with no more care and 
labour than just keeping down weeds and 
.an occasional top-dressing with light soil. 
~ Although this little hardy plant is not 
fastidious as regards position, it will decline 
in vigour if the soil becomes very dry in the 
_ growing time. It requires a certain amount 
- of moisture if a continuous profusion of 
| bloom is to be assured. For this reason it 
igs not wise, unless there is full convenience 
for watering when necessary, to plant in an 
elevated position. Some years ago I had a 
_ plant which covered a square yard of ground ; 
it was well up above the ground-level and 
had a very pleasing appearance, There came 
a very dry summer, I could not water, when 
needful, and it dwindled and lost its decora- 
_ tive. worth. Therefore it is safer to plant 
at the base of the rockery or where the soil 
is not so liable to become very parched. 
ee J. CORNHILL. 
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ae Gypsophila repens. 
‘Native of the entire range of the Alps of 
_ Europe and the Carpathian mountains, 
ascending up to 7,500 feet elevation, and ap- 
parently absolutely indifferent. whether the 
formation is granitic or limestone, this 
pleasant and easy-going trailing plant has 
long been a useful inhabitant of our .rock 
gardens. Wherever I have come across this 
_ plant in the mountains it grew upon rubble 
_ washed up by the roadsides or wpon screes, or 
_ depended in pretty little tufts from rotten 
cliff faces, and in every case the plants were 
simply smothered with gracefully branched, 
short sprays of starry flowers, pure white, or 
 daintily pink, of good substance. These tufts 
ae rarely exceeded 6 to 9 inches in diameter, and 
were formed by freely branching, prostrate 
_ stems radiating from a common centre above 
a tough, almost woody rootstock diving deep 

down into the stone rubble. 

In gardens one often sees yard long curtains 
_ of this plant depending over boulders or 
 palegie and rooting from the trailing 
shoots, over slopes or flattish beds, and more 
often than not bearing but a tithe of the 
/ flowers anyone knowing this plant in its 
native home would rightly expect. The 
reason for this is an over-ample food supply, 
_ which tends to make for extra growth at the 
expense of flowers, and it would be well to 
remember this and treat this plant to a leep 
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bed of poor rubble of almost any kind, I 
have seen it luxuriating upon a heap of chalk 
rubble with scarcely a trace of soil, and in a 
garden at South Croydon in 4 inches of poor 
soil overlying solid chalk this plant flowered 
as freely as in its mountain home. A warm, 
sunny, and well-drained position suits it well, 
and it makes an ideal subject for a wall in 
company with Saponaria ocymoides, which 
often enough grows near it in the Alps, and 
revels and is most permanent in similar posi- 
tions. Both these plants pay best for having 
their shoots shortened back after flowering, 
where they are growing too freely, in a fairly 
drastic manner, which generally induces a 
second floral display in late summer. 

Both the white and the pink form of Gypso- 
phila repens are easily increased by short 
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Lelia monophylla. 


Among Leelias this plant occupies a unique 
position. It is very unlike any other member 
of the genus, and its bright orange-scarlet 
flowers are also distinct, and alone, so far as 
colour is concerned. It is a small tufted 
species, 6, inches to 8 inches high, with soli- 
tary leaves 2 inches to 3 inches long. The 
spikes bear a single flower 1 inch to 2 inches 
in diameter. It is a native of Jamaica, and 
first flowered at Kew in the autumn of 1882. 
Many attempts have been made by the 
hybridists to mate this plant with other 
Leelias and Cattleyas, but so far without any 
marked success. Shallow pans with wire 
handles attached are the most suitable re- 
ceptacles, and these should be filled to halt 





Gypsophila repens. 


cuttings of non-flowering shoots, dibbled into 
pans of sandy soil and placed for two or 
three weeks in a cold frame. The ordinary 
type also comes freely from seed, but the pink 
form cannot be relied wpon to come true from 
seed, and is therefore best raised from 
cuttings. ‘Seedlings vary considerably in size 
and shape of flowers, and especially fine forms 
resulting from a sowing should be retained 
and increased from cuttings and used for 
replacing inferior-forms which are common 
in our gardens. Wet: Ss 


a 





Crocus gargaricus. 


Worshippers of size in Crocuses despise the 
little Crocus gargaricus, which is certainly 
one of the smallest, although not the smallest 
of the species. Yet it has in its favour the 
fact that it is one of the brightest of the 
yellow-flowered species. It comes from 
Bithynia, where it is found on Mount 
Gargarus, whence it derives its specific name. 
Té is also found on the Bithynian Mount 
Olympus, and I have had corms sent from 
there. The corms are very ‘small, but flower 
well even when of dimensions which would 
not lead us to expect blooms. A sunny, 
sheltered place should. be chosen for C. 
gargaricus, which blooms very early. 

: S. Arwnort. 


their depth with drainage. Very little soil ‘s 
needed, and where fresh compost is necessary 
it may be given at this season. Frequent 
disturbance is not advisable, and it is often 
possible to give a little new soil without 
removing the plant from its pan. It should 
be grown suspended at the cool end of the 
Cattleya house. 


Two useful Orchids. 


Among the Miltonias—an extensive family 
—are to be found many very useful varieties. 
Among the more easily grown forms may be 
mentioned M. spectabilis, which may be taken 
as the type, and M. candida. The former 
has single-flowered scapes, which are about 
8 inches in height, the outer segments being 
at first white, but turning with age to a pale 
yellow. The lip, it may be said, varies in 
colour in the different varieties, but it is 
usually some shade of purple. Miltonia 
candida is one ofthe handsomest of * the 
autumn flowering Orchids. 
produced on spikes, usually eight or nine in 
number, and individually large. Sepals and 
petals are yellow, barred with reddish-brown, 
the lip pure white in the type. Miltonias are 
suited by a compost consisting of clean peat 
fibre and sphagnum with plenty of very 
small nodules of charcoal and of broken 
crocks. W. McGurroe. 

The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 
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Old potting soil. 

In gardening articles one is so accustomed 
to read of fresh, turfy, yellow loam in recom- 
mending a certain soil for each plant that 
one wonders what those who write them do 
with their old potting soil. At any rate, if 
they were considering their own pockets pro- 
bably we should hear of good uses for this. 
I manage to get a bit of the first-named ex- 
pensive article for Chrysanthemums, Carna- 
tions, Melons, Cucumbers, and the like, but 
for a variety of things the once used is never 
wasted. It is kept under cover, frequently 
turned over, and comes in for seed-sowing 
and, as remarked, for the growth in all stages 
of many well-known subjects. The turning 
over keeps it dry, lets in the air, and gives 
it the best of sterilisation. I-have been told 
that some of our most successful market 
growers of pot plants use the soil over and 
over again, and only mix new loam in part. 
This is probably correct, for they would find 
fresh earth not only difficult to get, but 
from their point not worth the money it 
costs. Good cultivators as they are, they pay 
particular attention to watering, which may 
make or mar the effect of any potting com- 
post.. For the culture of Tomatoes, for 
instance, I should wish for nothing better 
than the old soil used for Chrysanthemums 
the previous year, and have really had excel- 
lent crops from much worse material; so 
much can be accomplished with this plant 
by feeding with stimulants at the proper 
time. A case is known of a gardener who 
has had a different sample of loam for the 
past four seasons, or, rather, that from a 
fresh locality each year. As yet the good 


crops of Melons, for which they were 
specially got, have not fbeen in evidence. 
Ss. W. 





Autumn-rooted cuttings. 


Cuttings which were rooted in autumn can 
now be potted off singly or placed in boxes, as 
is most convenient. These should be given a 
little heat for a time, and in late March or 
early April they can be removed to cold 
frames. - This will make room for the spring- 
struck cuttings, which, by that time, will 
require attention. 





Zonal Pelargoniums. 


Vitality of seeds. 


Previous to the war the writer grew a 
collection of the better-named varieties of 
these “showy plants and saved a small 
quantity of seeds from them. Not having 
use for this seed, I gave it toa young garden- 
ing friend who was interested. This friend 
served through the war, returned, and came 
into a position to grow plants. Three years 
back he sowed the seeds, which had been at 
rest so many years, and some germinated— 
to be exact, about half-a-hundred. They 
flowered, and were certainly promising. The 
stock passed into the hands of a florist, my 
friend not having the room to propagate and 
grow plants of them. This last summer I 
saw a greenhouse filled with plants in flower. 
They were as good in their Way as anything 
one would wish to see, and at least a dozen 
fit to have names to themselves. The present 
owner, however, is content with the way the 
plants sell, through visitors to his nursery. 
The Zonal Pelargonium, as it is more com- 
monly known, may not to-day be the popular 
commercial subject it once was for the green- 
house, although as an easily-grown one it 
surely is deserving a better fate than total 
extinction. There is no one who now ex- 
hibits such wonderful flowers of them, more 
especially in winter, than used to come from 
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Swanley way. Probably a different tale 
could be told of the Zonal were the flowers 
not so prone to drop; but when gumming the 


petals to prevent this habit has to be done, 


it is not remarkable that the public lost its 
enthusiasm. Sie 1 As 


Export of plants to U.S.A. 


The U.S.A, Government now permits the 
use of a number of materials as packing for 
the safety of those plants, bulbs, ete., which 
are allowed entry into that country. The 
authorised packing materials are Sphagnum, 
Cocoanut fibre, straw, chaff, excelsior, shav- 
ings, sawdust, charcoal, and ground peat. 
Such materials must not have been pre- 
viously used in connection with living plants 
and must be free from sand, soil, or earth. 
For clean bulbs and corms, soil which has 
been sterilised by heating at a temperature 
of 100 degrees C. for a period of one hour 
may also be used for packing. Before ship- 
ping any plants to the United States of 
America, exporters.should communicate with 
the Horticulture Division, Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall. Place, 
London, 8.W. 1, in order that the necessary 
examination may be carried out. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Tuberose culture. 2 
Will someone kindly tell me how to grow 
these? Which is the better, American or 
Italian bulbs ? TUBEROSE. 


[Anyone wishing to secure a few flowers 
at Christmas should place the bulbs, after 
being potted in September, in a frame, cover- 
ing them over with 2 inches or 3 inches-of 
ashes or Cocoanut fibre; a wooden shutter 
over them will be better than glass. Glass 
must be heavily shaded and well ventilated, 
the object being to retard them as well as 
to protect them from rain. When they start 
into growth raise them out of the material in 
which they are plunged, but they may remain 


in the glass-covered frame until the tempera- — 


ture falls ‘below 50 degrees at night. When 
once started they must be pushed briskly on. 
They will require a temperature of from 
59 degrees to 60 degrees to enable them to 
expand their flowers in November and Decem- 
ber. It is best to place one bulb in a 4-inch 
pot, using soil consisting of three parts loam 
and one leaf-soil, with a sprinkling of sand, 
pressing it firmly round the bulb, which 
should be inserted half its depth in the soil. 
It is seldom that Tuberoses require watering 
until they start into growth; even then it 
must be judiciously applied. Over-watering 
has been productive of more failures than 
anything else. When once the flower-spikes 
are visible the plants must not be allowed 
to get dry, and they. will be benefited by 


. applying stimulants in a liquid form, which 


I prefer to using organic matter in the com- 
post. It is seldom they all flower; one or 
two out of every dozen invariably- fail with 
me as well as with others who have grown 
them largely. Bottom heat of from 60 degrees 
to 70 degrees will assist in reducing failures 
to a minimum, and it should be applied in 
the shape of a hot-bed; thus the top heat 
can be kept comparatively low, say from 
50 degrees to 60 degrees, and the bottom heat 
can (be regulated by renewing the linings, 
Plunged in a moist ~hot-bed, they seldom, 
require water until they have grown 4 inches 
to 6 inches. As regards. sorts, I have no 
partiality for one more than the other, and 
your correspondent will find both Italian and 
American good—i.e., if he procures his bulbs 
from a reliable source. Tuberoses are subject 
to red-spider, but in some houses they may 
be grown without a trace of it, When’ it 
makes its appearance water is the best 
remedy, applied by means of a syringe. The 
surface of the leaves being smooth, the insects 
are readily washed off.—A. G.] 
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VEGETABLES. | 
ear - era : a 
Potatoes. > | 

Tubers that were placed in a warm, light — 
position, as advised some time. ago, will now | 
be sufficiently sprouted for planting. For — 
very early supplies large pots are con- 
venient, as many of these, until lately occu- 
pied with Chrysanthemums, are at hand. | 
Cleansing the insides from any soil adhering ~ 
thereon will again fit them for use. After — 
being efficiently drained, these may then be 
filled to about half their depth with good soil. — 
If new loam is used manure of any Find-tal 
unnecessary, but should the loam be of a re- 
tentive nature, sand, lime rubble, or burnt 
ash should be mixed with it. Placed in. 
warmth such as a vinery recently started, 
the temperature of the soil quickly corre-— 
sponds with that of the house, and the tubers — 
may then be inserted by merely pressing — 
them into the loose surface, leaving when ~ 
finished the upper portion and sprout visible. _ 
Pots 12 inches in diameter will accommodate % 
three tubers each, placing these in a triangle — 
near the side. If much smaller pots are | 
used one tuber in each will be ample. The — 
usual course of damping the house for the — 
benefit of the other inmates will provide suffi- — 
cient moisture for the Potatoes until foliage 
is formed, and then water of the same tem- 
perature as the house only must be given. — 
Top-dressings of good soil must be afforded as 
required. For succession a pit or frame © 
should be prepared and planted, the heating — 
medium being hot-water pipes or fermenting , 
materials. If the latter, sufficient in bulk | 
and well prepared by frequent turning that a 
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Steady, lasting heat may be relied on, should _ 


be used. In this case the sets may be placed 
in shallow drills formed in the soil at about — 





15 inches apart, with 9 inches between the 
sets in the rows. ; SRE Geo 
Pea Gladstone. 


This Pea (figured on p. 87) is one of our best’ 
late varieties and very useful in collections 3 
of vegetables at the autumn shows, its dark- 
green pods, well filled with Peas of excellent _ 
flavour, being very attractive. In order to get 
really good results the plants ought to have 
plenty of room. Many people are apt to sow 
too thickly, which is a great mistake, espe- — 
cially with the late varieties, as they are so 
liable to fall a prey to mildew, which cripples — 
the plants and in the end destroys them. — 
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New Onion Smut ‘Orders ae 


In May, 1920, an Order for the control of 
the disease known as ‘Onion Smut” was 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and a 
Fisheries. It enabled the Ministry to take 
immediate action should the disease be found 4 
in other parts of this country. No further a 
outbreaks of this disease have been reported, — 
however, and recent research has revealed 
adequate measures for its treatment should 
it recur. A new Order has. therefore been 4 
issued containing less stringent but equally 
effective regulations. This new Order 'pro- 
vides that the sowing of Onion or Leek seeds 
or the planting of seedlings in land known — 
to be infected may be carried out only under © 
licence from the Ministry; such licences will 
be granted only after certain prescribed _ 
measures of treatment have been adopted. 
The distribution of Onion plants from in- 
fected land is also subject to control. © ~— 

Copies of the Order in question, ‘‘The 4 
Onion Smut Order of 1921”’ (S.R. and 0., ia 
1921, No. 1,620), may be obtained sie 
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any bookseller, or direct from His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2, price per copy-1d. net. — 3 































The second show of the year, if not quite 
so diversified and bright as the first one, 
prought the first of the flowers one associates 
‘with the turn of the year and the coming of 

_ spring so anxiously looked forward to by all 
plant lovers and gardeners. Hyacinths, both 
Roman and Dutch, the first trumpet Daffo- 
 dils, spring-flowering Crocuses and Irises 
made their début and promised of untold 
glory to follow. Much as one welcomes these 
harbingers of spring, helped along by gentle 
forcing, one cannot but regret to see numerous 
alpine and low-growing hardy plants which 
normally are not due until March or April 
associated with early bulbous subjects. 
have too obvious a hot-house air about them, | 
‘which detracts from their charm to those who 
love to watch from year to year for their 
“natural appearance. Curiously enough, this 
does not apply to the bulbous flowers, which 
‘do not look unconvincing when forced, or the 
earliest Saxifragas of the Burseriana group, 
Adonis amurensis and similar plants which 
may be lookéd for in sheltered positions in 
_ the open at about this time in mild seasons. 
' Carnations, which were such a dominant 
- feature of the preceding show, although ex- 
- hibited by several firms, were displayed in 
much smaller quantities, and the same 
applies to Orchids, of which but one group of 
any considerable size was staged. We sup- 
"~ pose that the sunless and foggy weather more 
Z or less prevalent during the past fortnight 
- was to blame for this. However, there was a 
sufficiency of exhibits to make an interesting 
_ display, and the show was well attended by 
a steady flow of visitors, who found, no doubt, 
much to admire in the various groups dis- 
played with considerable skill and artistic 
_ effect. 


Greenhouse plants. 
- he most important group in this section 
~ was undoubtedly the fine central arrangement 
of Chinese Primulas staged by Messrs. 
_ Sutton, of Reading. Generous quantities of 
many of their finest varieties, both of the 
_-large-flowered, singles and doubles, and the 
- stellata sections, were charmingly arranged, 
interspersed with foliage of Berberis Aqui- 
 folium, and overshadowed by graceful dwarf 
_ Palms over a carpet of black velvet. The 
Czar (deep heliotrope), Oxford Blue, Crimson 
King, and the Duchess (pale pink with a 
_ deep rose-coloured eye) were notable among 
the large-flowered ones, and Coral Pink the 
~ most charming of the stellata varieties 
staged. if tas : 
Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., staged a bright 
and attractive .group containing, among 
others, several varieties of Camellias, Indian 
- Azaleas, a very fine and large specimen plant 
of Hamamelis arborea, exceedingly well 
- flowered, Prunus triloba fl.pl., Pyrus flori- 
- bunda, Begonias, Selaginellas, and heavily 
 berried small plants of Skimmia. Mr. 5. 
Aish, who in the previous show made such a 
wonderful display of late Chrysanthemums, 
brought a few vases of a very late white 
variety, and Messrs. Low staged numerous 
- Indian Azaleas, Mimosas, Camellias, and a 
few Chorizemas. Messrs. Sutton also had a 
_ charming smaller group of Hyacinths, Crocus, 
- Tulips, Anemones, Narcissus, and Bulho- 
-codiums grown in fibre in fancy bowls. 
Carnations in their usual good style were 
- displayed by Messrs. Low, Messrs. Allwood 
 Bros., and Mr. Engelmann. 


~ Hardy plants. | os 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Ltd., had 
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“and white-flowered variety, 


an exceedingly attractive display, in which 
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SOGIETIES: 


% Royal Horticultural Society, 
a : January 31st. 


we noted Crocus versicolor Cloth of Silver, 


lris stylosa in various forms, winter-flower- 
ing Heaths, Muscaris, a large batch of Iris 
reticulata, Iris persica, I. sindjarensis, and 
the hybrid I. sindpers, Narcissus Queen of 
Spain, Adonis amurensis, Anemone blanda, 
and Scilla sibirica, combining into a charming 
whole, marred only by the inclusion of Om- 
phalodes cappodocica and one or two other 
plants too obviously forced. 

Mr. G. Reuthe’s group, as usual, was full 
of good things and interest. 
of note were nice plants of Rhododendron 
parvifolium, R. mucronulatum, various 
sprays of Hamamelis and many other rare 
shrubs, Saxifraga Burseriana, 8. Griesbachii, 
Anemone fulgens, Cyclamen ibericum, Adonis 
amurensis, Eranthis hyemalis, Narcissus 
Clusii, Iris Danfordiz, and fine forms of Iris 
Histrio. Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
staged among a setting of various dwarf 
Conifers and shrubs pans of several alpine 
plants, including Shortia galacifolia, Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla alba, Convolvulus Cneorum, 
Helichrysum angustifolium, and a_ rather 
silvery leaved plant labelled H. rosmarini- 
folium ; the true plant, however, has narrow 
dark-green foliage, and resembles a Rose- 
mary not only in leaves and colouring, but 
also in habit. - Well fruited specimens of 
Skimmias, Gaultheria procumbens, Erica 
lusitanica, Saxifraga Stracheyi, and: cut 
sprays of Symphoricarpus vulgaris thickly 
studded with small pink berries in small 
clusters were noteworthy features in this 
group. Mr. Ernest Dixon again showed a 
pretty model sunk and walled garden and a 
small rock garden adjoining of weathered 
mountain limestone. Messrs. Skelton and 
Kirby also had a small rock garden contain- 
ing a nice group of Saxifraga Burseriana in 
various forms, winter-flowering Heaths, and 
silvery Saxifrages. Messrs. Cutbush staged a 
rock garden exhibit in which a rising winding 
path penetrated between limestone cliffs suit- 
ably planted with various dwarf conifers, 
Pernettyas, Helleborus niger, Erica carnea, 


 Saxifrages, etc. - 


Orchids. 


Messrs. Sanders, of St. Albans, staged a 
fine large group particularly rich in well- 
flowered examples of Cymbidiums in_ such 
fine varieties as C, Dryad, C. Butterfly, C. 
Alexander’s variety pink, C. Tracyanum var, 
leopardinum, and C. Pauwelsii. Cattleya 
Enid, ©. Fatima, Odontoglossum Mavis, 
Cypripedium Alma Gevaert, a striking green 
and various 
Orchids of botanical interest were well com- 
bined in this notable exhibit Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co. had a small exhibit of 
choice single specimen plants, including 
Lycaste Bailie, well flowered, Sophro-Lelia 
Psyche, Odontoglossum eximium Virginale (a 
spotless white), Cattleya Enid, Odontioda 
Gwendoline, and various others. Messrs. 
Flory and Black and Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown also had small groups of choice 
Orchids, and Mr. Alfred Bird, of West Wick- 


ham, Kent, sent up a fine specimen of his, 


hybrid Odontioda Trebizond (Odontoglossum 
Fascinator x  Odontioda Charlesworthii), 
carrying above thirty large flowers of uniform 
brownish red. : 


Fruit Committee. 

Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, were given 
an Award of Merit for their new Apple, 
Laxton’s Pearmain, a cross between Wyken 
Pippin and Cox’s Orange. The fruits bear 
a great resemblance to Cox’s, the red tint 


Among others — 
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of Cox’s being duller in the seedling. The 
eye is that of Cox’s. The flavour is that of 
Cox’s, the flesh of a greenish shade. It is of 
vigorous habit and very prolific. Mrs. A. G. 
Harrison sent an unnamed apple supposed to 
be a seedling from Newton Pippin. It very 
closely resembled Northern Spy. It is of 
excellent quality, and it may take the place 
of Northern Spy, which does not bear at all 
freely in this country. After examining the 
tree of an apple named Good’s Bush Lane an 
Award of Merit was given, but the grower 
was asked to substitute another name, 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-class Certificate. 


To Odontioda’ Cordor, from Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown, Orchidhurst, Tunbridge Wells. 


Awards of Merit. 


To. Odontioda Antinous,. from Messrs. Armstrong 
and Buiown; dontoglossum crispum Hero, from 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath; 
Brasso-Cattleya Ruby var. Rosetti, from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook. 


Medals. 


Sinver Fitora.—To Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans. 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—To essrs. Charlesworth and 
Co.; Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 


Sinver Git FrLora.—To Messrs. Sutton 
Sons, Reading, for Chinese Primulas, &c. 

SILver GRENFELL.—To Messrs. Allwood_ Bros., for 
Carnations; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, High- 
gate, for rock garden; Messrs, Waterer, Sons, and 

risp, for spring flowers. 

Sinver Banxstan.—To Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, for Carnations and greenhouse plants; 
Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations; 
Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, for rock gaiden; Mr. 
‘Dixon, Putney, for model garden; Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, for Azalea indica, &c. 

Bronze Ftora.—To Messrs. Cheal and_ Sons, 
Crawley, for rock garden and shrubs; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, for rock garden plants, &c. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Apple Laxton’s Pearmain, from Laxton Bros., 
Bedford. 


and 








Damping off in pits. 

A mild winter often causes greater destruc- 
tion amongst half-hardy plants in cold pits 
or houses than a frosty winter. Frost may 
be kept out by warm coverings. Straw in 
any form is an excellent protector when kept 
dry. Straw mats or hurdles lined with 
straw, or light wooden frames covered with it, 
are some of the forms in which it may be 
cheaply and effectively employed. Damp 
comes from no one knows exactly where and 
is difficult to guard against. It rises up out 
of the ground ; it comes in through the walls 
and cracks in the glass if there are any. It 
makes the plants look delightfully, almost 
preternaturally green at first, then little 
brown spots appear round the edges of the 
leaves, old wounds decay and become gan- 
grenous and mildewy, the bottom leaves fall, 


_and when this stage is reached, if something 


is not done, and that quickly, the whole 
collection becomes a mass of rottenness. 
Wood ashes in a dry, dusty state are good to 
drop in among plants suffering from damp 


-in cold pits, so also is dry, dusty peat; and 


if a dry day comes, lift the plants out, pick 
them carefully over, put an inch of dry ashes 
‘in the bottom of the pit, and set the pots on 
this dry bed. This will do more to banish 
damp and restore health than anything else 
that can be done. Ventilation may do much, 
but in a mild, wet winter something besides 
careful ventilation is needed to keep plants 
which are dug up from the border or even 
soft cuttings struck in August from damping 
off.. Then, again, most people, especially if 
at all enthusiastic about flowers, are apt to 
aim at too much, Planting too many 
cuttings in a pot and placing the pots too 
close together is one of the causes of damping 
off. It prevents all circulation of air, and 
as a consequence in such places the damp 
settles and works its will. 
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The Flower Garden. 4 
Sweet Peas. 


In accordance with last week’s promise, I 
am giving you here a small selection of useful 
and satisfactory Sweet Peas, in a dozen 





Fig. 1.—Dwarf Rose. 


different shades. I ask you particularly not 
to take this for anything but a collection for 
the garden, and in no way as a selection 1e- 
ecmmended for exhibition. Not that they 
are not well up to exhibition standard on the 
whole (for, indeed, they are), but they lack 
a few of the newer and more expensive 
varieties so indispensable to the exhibitor but 
s? unessential for those who wish to grow 
gool Sweet Peas in their garden, and plenty 
of them. If an exhibition list is needed I 
will gladly offer one :— 
White.—Constance Hinton; Nora Unwin. 
Pink.—Countess Spencer ; Hercules. 
Mauve.—Mauve Paradise. 
Lavender.—Austin Fredericks; R. F. Felton. 
Cream.—Dobbies’ Cream; Mrs. A. Malcolm. 
Orange.—Anglian Orange; Edrom Beauty. 
Scarlet.—King Edward Spencer. 
Crimson.—Anglian Crimson; Maud Uolmes. 
Dark blue.—Lord Nelson Spencer Improved. 
Light blue.-—Wedgwood ; Agricola. 
Maroon.—King Manoel; Warrior. 
Purple.—Royal Purple. =f 
Besides these there are many exceedingly 
pretty intermediate shades, combinations, 
and picotee-edged varieties, well worth in- 
cluding in any collection; but I refrain from 
offering them here, because the longer the . 
list the greater will be the difficulties in re- 





Fig. 2.—Dwarf Rose roots cramped. 


“selecting, especially to those who are as yet 
ABC people and are not familiar with them, 


How to plant Roses. 

The best time to plant Roses is in Novem- 
ber. The best time now is in February, and 
there is plenty of very intelligent and know- 
ing people who prefer February to Novem- 
ber. I daresay that excessive care is the 


reason for this, in that they would rather let 
the nurseryman take the risks of the winter. 
It is, of course, a fact that sharp weather cuts 
back most of the soft unripe wood on Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and some other soft varieties, 
but, after all, that is no great matter, for 


there are usually two or three eyes left at the - 


base, uninjured by frost and to which, in any 
case, the wood would have been pruned back. 

But that is now beside the mark. If the 
calendar is any guide, Winter has nearly gone, 
though wintry weather may yet upset our cal- 
culations. It is very much safer and wiser 
to plant roses now, in open weather, than to 


defer the planting till the searching, bleak 


winds of March are at their worst, for then 
it is dangerous and hurtful. It is even still 
worse to wait until growth has-begun, as so 
many do, for then the bursting buds suffer 
terribly. Therefore plant now, and be-care- 
ful how you plant, for the Rose has a right 
to stand upon its dignity and- demand very 
careful treatment. It is worth doing well, 
for it amply repays all that can be done for it. 

Will you look closely at the diagrams? In 
Fig. 1 you will see the Rose bush as ob- 
tained from the nurseryman. It has a per- 
fectly developed root and only four shoots. 
I prefer a plant with only four strong shoots, 





Fig. 3.—Dwarf Rose planted too deeply. 


and if I had one with a dozen I should cer- 
tainly reduce them by half, for I have no use 
for thick bushy growths. You will also notice 
how naturally the roots are spreading out, 
and this is how they ought to be after they 
are planted. In Fig. 2 you will see how this 
has not been followed, and where the roots 
are badly cramped for space. It is always 
well to spread these to their fullest extent, for 
they are not only in the position in which 
they grew, but each particular root has its 
own area of soil in which to develop itself and 
do its share of the business. 

Roots should not be buried too deeply. In 
Fig. 3 they are obviously too deep. They 
cannot flourish when planted at such a depth, 
for they lie cold and stifled, and this is re- 
flected in the puny weak growth made by the 
plant. Roots have to be near enough to the 
surface to benefit by the warmth of the sun 
and the action of the air, and many Roses do 
badly because the roots are too deep and no- 
body seems to know what ails them. On the 
other hand, the planting must not be too 
shallow, as shown in Fig. 4. This is rush- 
ing to the other extreme, and the mischief is 
more rapid and palpable than the other. The 
dry wind or the hot sunshine having a too 
free access to the roots, will stop their work- 
ing. Moisture is essential, but the two top 
inches of soil very quickly evaporate all their 
moisture under certain conditions, and any 
roots working in them have to mark time in- 
stead of work. Avoid all such faulty methods: 
of planting and follow that shown on Fig. 5, 
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* where the planting is well and truly done. 3 


Note the medium depth (about 4 inches at. 
which the roots spring from the stem and how — 
they are extended just as the perfect example _ 
in Fig. 1. No fears need be entertained as 
to the future of a plant so planted, and, after ; 
all, work well done generally brings its own 
reward. - Cle SS @ 

I suppose you have looked out the exact — 
spots where you wish to plant your Roses? 
Have you seen whether or not they are suit. — 
able? If the soil is holding—that is, on. the 
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Fig. 4.—Dwarf Rose not planted deep enough. 


heavy side—all you have to do is to dig deeply 
and manure well; if it is light, then dig 
equally deep, manure quite as heayily, and if 
it can be done work in some heavy soil, even if 
it be disintegrated clay. They will appre- 
ciate that addition. In manuring, do not dig 
it in in masses, but incorporate it thoroughly © 
with the soil, so that it may be everywhere — 
available. It is always a mistake to bury _ 
bulky masses; it may do a deal of harm by _ 
drying up during drought or by bringing | 
mildew. a 2 
As to the pruning of Roses, I can better — 
deal with this in March, when the time comes — 
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to do it. J. 
The Vegetable Garden, _ | 


The Broad Bean. ? ae | 
Of all the pod-bearing vegetable plants, the _ 
Broad Bean is the hardiest. It cannot be 
classed as perfectly hardy, as is done for it , 
by some authorities, because a plant so classed ; 
should successfully stand our severest winters 
and I can call to mind several in which _ 
Broad Beans have been fatally injured. But : 
they are nearly hardy, so much so that when _ 
sown in the autumn they will generally safely : 
negotiate the winter. Sown in J anuary, — 
when they are positively safe, they will be : 
fully as early as those sown in November, and _ 
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that is a good month in which to sow, though 
the majority are sown in March. February 
1s to be preferred to the later month, and as_ 
January has slipped by with rain and snow, 
we shall be well advised if we sow as soon as 7 
the ground is dry enough, for this vegetable _ 
1s essentially a ‘‘ cool weather ”’ plant, anal 


likes to finish off before the heat of the dog , 
days. a 
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: There dare two distinct types of these Beans, 
though the difference is purely varietal, viz., 
the Long Pod and the Broad Windsor. These, 

* again, are divided. In the former there are 


Y the hanging (see Fig. A) and the upright, 
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PS Ry “A.—Long Pod Bean. B.—Broad Windsor Bean. 
bg and in the latter the long (see Fig. B) and 
the ultra long. This last form is not very 
2 generally grown for ordinary purposes, but it 
may be seen on the boards at exhibitions, 


__-where it is supreme. So far as pods go, the 
Broad Windsor is the more prolific, but as 
there is an average of only two Beans to a 
pod it had need bear three times as many 
pods as a good type of Long Pod, which con- 
tains five, six, or eight beans. This it does 
not do, and the Long Pod must be considered 
the more prolific of the two. Old-fashioned 
3 people cleave to the broad variety as being 
é the more agreeable to the palate; I am old- 
fashioned, but not in that, for I find the one 


is as palatable as the other; so, seeing that 
A the Long Pod is the more productive, I grow 
a greater number of that. 

Beans will grow on light soil, but produce 
light crops. Grown on heavier soil, which is 


what they like, they produce heavy crops. 
Give a good dressing of rotten manure, dig 
deeply, and tread to firmness. Sow the seeds 
3 inches deep and 4 inches apart, with about 
——s-Q feet from row to row. If the preference is 
to sow double rows, let the distance be not 
less than 4 inches from Bean to Bean and 25 
feet between the rows. Keep the soil well 
-hoed and give the rows a mulch at the end of 
May. When the plants are high enough and 
the stalk covered with bloom, take off the top 
few inches to baulk the black fly, which will 
: otherwise settle on them in swarms, and-by 
the same operation make the pods finer and 
_~— earlier.. : Breas inten 
es? (To be continued.) 


Fruit. 


Pruning the Gooseberry. 

_ Fair crops of Gooseberries in small and 
private gardens form a very small percentage 
of such gardens. There are two main causes 
of this deficiency—over-pruning on the one 
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Pe hand, and non-pruning on the other. In the” 
‘% former case most of the annual growth—which 
___would produce fruit nearly its entire length 


_ —is cut away each succeeding winter. In the 

latter case the bush becomes considerably over- 
crowded with half-dead and unproductive 
wood, and only a few of the outside branches 


( __which receive light and air produce fruitful 
wood. Thus the result in each case is that 
the owner of the bushes annually gathers 
pints of fruit when he ought to be able to 
gather gallons. In the case of the over- 
pruned trees, the spring frosts do something 


to reduce the crop, because of having been 
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deprived of so much of their natural pro- 
tection. 

Moderately strong wood annually being so 
important, the good cultivator will take 
measures to secure those annual crops of good 
wood. He will proceed to keep these healthy 
and vigorous bushes under control, not by 
starving them, but by feeding and judiciously 
pruning them. Provided with thick gloves, 
a sharp pruning knife, strong secateurs, and 
a pruning saw, we will suppose we have a 
number of large, rather neglected, rough trees 
before us—trees containing a fair quantity 
of vigorous and healthy branches and young 
wood, in addition to a mass of dead and 
dying branches. Pruning such is quite easy 
if we proceed. methodically, each succeeding 
step simplifying the problem until all 
difficulties vanish. \ 

(1) First, cut out—at its origin, unless 
there be good reason to the contrary—every 
branch that is too near or resting upon the 
ground. Fruit that has been growing while 
in direct contact with the soil is seldom suit- 
able for market, and never of first-rate 
quality. (2) Next, cut out any branch cr 
branches that are crossing, or in any way 
interfering with other and rightly placed 
branches, and so maintain the symmetry of 
the tree. (3) Now most of the obstructing 
branches are removed we can more easily and 
conveniently clear out the dead and dying 
branches in the interior of the trée, greatly 
to the improvement of its health and ap- 
pearance, as well as of its future fruitful- 
ness. (4) Where there is an excessive number 
of one-year-old shoots on any branch or 
branches we have now obtained convenient 
and even ready access to them, and may with 
knife or secateurs thin out the surplus young 
shoots by cutting them back to one bud or 
so, leaving the remaining young shoots at 
about 6 inches apart all over the tree. Those 
which were cut back to one or two buds form 
‘ spurs ” ; the shoots allowed to remain about 
6 inches apart—if more than 6 inches in 
length—should be shortened about one-quarter 
or one-third of their length, the longest one- 
third, the shorter by one-quarter their length. 
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detriment to itself, the tree being grown from 
first to last from the economic and commercial 
point of view. 

A young Gooseberry tree, like all other 
young fruit trees, should be rather severely 
pruned during several years, to induce it to 
produce strong branches in sufficient number 
for the proper formation and development 
of a healthy and well-formed tree. It should 
be well nourished and encouraged to make 
strong growth. These strong growths should 
be annually and severely pruned until 
sufficient strong branches have been obtained 
to form the framework of a model Gooseberry 
bush. Then the secondary branches, which 





Fig. 1.—Represents the general appearance of the 
bush all over when pruned. 


usually arise at the same time as the primary 
branches, can be selected, their positions given 
them, and pruning adopted to produce 
branches to fill all the spaces. After this 
period the pruning annually for many years 
will mainly consist in nothing more than 
thinning and shortening to spurs. 


Pruning for a few large berries. 

The pruning of the bush for the production 
of a few extra large fruit only is very severe 
in comparison with those grown for heavy 
crops. The middle of the tree should be clear 
and open. A framework of five or six main 
branches should radiate from the stem, and 
one secondary branch be allowed to each. On 
each of these branches should be four or five 
annual growths; but should any of these be 





Fig. 2.—Represents one of the branches in Fig. 1 after being cut back to “spurs” at AA A A A A and the 
ends of the smaller and larger branches shortened at B B B. 


If the young shoots be not more than 6 inches 
in length, that should be taken as proof that 
the trees require more nourishment, and be 
treated accordingly. 

The centre of a Gooseberry tree should be 
kept rather open, but not like a basin, that 
is waste of space, but more likea V. A large 
tree, like the one just imagined for our prun- 
ing lesson, would be capable of producing 
nearly half a bushel of. fruit without serious 
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nearer than 7 or 8 inches apart, they should 
be pruned to a short spur. The remainder 
of the young growths should be pruned to 
2, 3, or 4 inches in length. This severe prun- 
ing in winter does away with the great 
temptation to overcrop later on and thereby 
spoil their chance for the largest berries. 
Even so, thinning may have to be exercised 
later. Frost frequently takes toll from these 
severely pruned trees. Jee Ue 
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Southern Counties. 
Bedding Geraniums. 


The potting of these, so that® good-sized, 
bushy plants may result by the time they will 
be required for putting into the beds, should 
be carried out forthwith. What are termed 
“long Toms,” 1.e., rimless pots 3 inches in 
diameter, are the more suitable for this pur- 
pose, as they take up less space than the 
ordinary flower-pot. As the cuttings struck 
last autumn are invariably well rooted ere this 
crocks are not needed; a piece of flaky leaf- 
mould or turf (placed in each pot) answers 
just as well and saves time when bedding out 
takes place. Employ a mixture of two-thirds 
loam and one-third leaf mould with enough 
sand added to render the whole sufficiently 
porous. Place the plants where they will re- 
ceive both light and warmth, and water care- 
fully until they begin to make new roots. 


Seed sowing. 

Sow seeds of Cannas, Acacia lophantha, 
Ricinus, and other fine-foliaged subjects re- 
quired for bedding purposes, and raise in 
heat. The seeds of the first named if steeped 
for a few hours in warm water will germinate 
more quickly and freely than if sown as re- 
ceived. ; 


Propagating. 

Lobelias, Iresines, fibrous-rooted Begonias, 
Ageratums, Heliotropes, etc., of which it is 
usual to raise stock at this time of year, 
should now be propagated. For all of these 
well-drained pots or pans filled with a fine 
light sandy compost, with a surfacing of silver 
sand, are required, and the rooting is more 
efficiently and quickly carried out in well- 
heated cases, although much can be accom- 
plished with the aid of bell glasses and other 
contrivances in a Cucumber or Melon house. 


Orchards. 


Time should be found if possible for giving 
‘the trees a look round to see if anything is 
needed in the way of thinning and regulating 
the branches and younger wood in the heads 
before the season becomes too far advanced to 
allow of attention being given them. If done 
annually not so much time or labour is in- 
volved, but the reverse is the case when, as so 
often happens, the trees are left untouched, 
perhaps, for several seasons in succession. 

The manuring of orchard trees, too, is a 
matter more often observed in the breach than 
in the rule. All the same, it is of the highest 
importance if they are to be maintained in a 
fruitful condition that either animal or 
artificial manure be afforded the roots yearly. 
In the case of orchards_on grass the case is 
different, as the fact of stock being allowed to 
graze in them is usually the means of afford- 
ing sufficient nutriment. Sometimes a crop 
of hay is taken from these orchards. When 
such is the case a return in the shape of 
manure of some description should be given 
the following autumn or winter. 


Forced Figs. ; 

With the developing of the leaves at the 
points of the shoots and the swelling of the 
fruits a rise of the temperature to 60 de- 
grees by night and 65 degrees in the day time 
is necessary. Close early on fine days and 
syringe at once. When dull and cold omit 
syringing and merely damp the floors. Water 
pot trees carefully, always using tepid water; 
otherwise there is risk of the fruits being cast. 
As soon as new roots appear on the surface 
apply a top-dressing and render further 
assistance by affording weak manurial water- 
ings three times a week. Pinch out the points 
of the growths directly five or six leaves have 
developed. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Fruit houses. 

Preparations for forcing having been com- 
pleted by washing the inside of the houses, 
cleaning the Vines, and -top-dressing the 
borders, the forcing of a successional house 
containing Muscats will now be commenced. 
As Muscat Grapes require a long season of 
growth and careful management to bring the 
fruit to perfection, the Vines should. be 
started early in February, so that the fruit 
may colour well and ripen perfectly. The 
vineries should be closed and a“temperature 
of 50 degrees maintained at night, allowing 
it to rise to 65 degrees by sun heat. The 
Vines should be thoroughly syringed two or 
three times daily. The 


Earliest Peach trees 
that have set ~ their 
gradually disbudded- The best plan~ is 
to remove a certain number every few 
days, as then no check either to the roots 
or to the sap-flow ensues. Commence by 
taking off the foreright and strongest growths 
near the extremities, especially on the upper 
parts of the trees, thus encouraging those near 
the base to gain strength. Reduce the 
remainder gradually until there is but one 
left at the base to furnish the shoot for 
future fruiting, and one at the point to draw 
the sap. Any shoots having fruits at their 
bases should be pinched at the third leaf. 
Thinning of the fruits when a good set has 
been secured must also be done gradually, 
first reducing triplets to one, and then remov- 
ing the badly placed and weakest examples. 
Until stoning is passed two fruits may be 
left on a shoot, and these, when possible, 
should be on the upper sides. In the second 
house the trees are nearing the flowering 
stage, and should be vaporised before the 
flowers expand. The latest houses should now 
be started, and these will afford ripe fruits 
about the end of July and early August, after 
which (if the season is favourable) the trees 
on open walls will furnish a supply. 


Cabbage. 


The earliest plantations will be looked over 
when the weather is favourable, and any 
vacancies made good from the reserve hed. 
Afterwards the surface soil will be thoroughly 
stirred with the draw hoe and the earth 
drawn up round the stems of the plants. 


fruits must he 


Parsnips. 


A long season of growth is necessary to 
ensure fine roots, and as the plants are per- 
fectly hardy, early sowing is advisable. The 
seed may be sown at any time during 
February, provided the land is in a workable 
condition. Unless it is so it-will be far better 
to defer sowing until March, or ugly, ill- 
shapen specimens will result. 


Autumn-sown Onions 

raised in a seed-bed ‘are strong, sturdy plants. 
These will be transplanted to well-prepared 
ground as soon as the weather and the state 
of the ground are’ favourable. Being quite 
hardy, they will commence to grow at once, 
provided the ground is not frost-bound. The 
ground for this crop was heavily manured 
and thoroughly trenched in the autumn. A 
few days before planting is done the surface 
will be pointed over with a fork, adding a 
good dusting of soot, after which the surface 
is raked finely. The plants are placed at 
distances of 10 inches from each other, with 
15 inches between the rows. The varieties 
sown for this purpose are Ailsa Craig, Record, 
Giant Lemon Rocca, Golden Globe Tripoli, 
and White Emperor. This is a very im- 
portant crop, as the bulbs will come in when 
Onions are scarce. F. W. G. 


_ Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie 


_ been convenient to follow this practice, a sow-_ 


_ which may be added a little good fertiliser. — 
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Scotland. — 

Pear trees. / am 
A wall may be quickly furnished with Pear 
trees by using cordons, and there is yet time — 
to plant these. Sometimes it is preferable 
to employ trees so trained rather than to 
allow the wall to be covered with larger, and | 
fewer, trees. Regarding varieties, it may be. 
said that the question is best determined yy 
the personal taste of the consumer, but there 
are some sorts which may be planted by any- 
one without misgiving. I would include 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Beurre Giffard, — 
Doyenne du Comice, Josephine de Malines, — 
Glou Morceau, and Winter Nelis. Bergamotte — 
de Esperen and Beurre Rance, both excellent — 
late Pears, might also be included. These 
varieties, if possible, ought to have a position — 
which faces south, and the former does very _ 
well indeed on the Quince. ae 


_ Hollyhocks. e ss : 


: ~ = e 
Admittedly it is preferable to sow the seeds _ 
of Hollyhocks out of doors in May, as the — 
plants so procured are hardier and (I think) 
less susceptible to disease. When it has not 
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ing can now be made in heat, If the seed- 
lings be properly handled and brought along 
quietly in pots they may be put out in the — 
end of May, and the majority of them will 
bloom from August onward. The single _ 
forms, I think, are to be preferred to the 
doubles. : sate 


Late Vinery. _ = SL ae 

‘This house ought now to be taken in hand 
and thoroughly cleaned. , Prune the canes, __ 
take off the loose bark, wash them, and top- — 


dress the inside border with good loam, to _ 


ee 
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Should there have been any. appearance of # 
shanking,.or if the rods appear to be de- ~~ 
ficient of vigour, the roots ought to be wholly 
or partially lifted, the border re-made, and 
the roots carefully replanted at a depth of 
not less than 8 inches from the surface. It 
is surprising how quickly Vines recover from _ 
this treatment provided it is done carefully 
and promptly. Let the outside border be * 
lightly forked over, and when this is finished 
a dressing of rough litter may with advantage 
given. Be 
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Propagation. eg a? 

The propagating case is just now the most 
useful thing in the garden. Before setting to. 
work in earnest the case ought to be 
thoroughly overhauled, a fresh supply of the 
preferred rooting medium provided, and _ 
everything in and around the case made sweet _ 
and clean. Personally, I pin my faith to ~ 
Cocoa fibre as being the best all-round rooting _ 
medium for the propagating case. Six inches, ~ 
or thereby, of this material give off a mild, 
natural bottom heat, and when the fibre is 
kept consistently moist (but not wet) almost —_ 
everything speedily forms roots init. 
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Border Chrysanthemums. eee Le 

A few boxes of each variety may now be _ 
brought into a mild heat in order that fresh 
shoots to provide cuttings may be obtained. 
These, taken as soon as they become avail- : 
able, and kept close, will soon emit roots; —: 
after which they can be boxed off. === 
Liliums. a tee : ec 

Plants of Liliums now making growth 
ought to have their tips regularly inspected, 
as aphis is apt to be troublesome, Where 
this is observed the syringe should be kept 
regularly at work. This is preferable to dust- _ 
ing Tobacco powder among the leaves, this — 
powder, useful as it may be, being apt to 
stain the foliage or the expanding buds. 
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_ Correspondence. 

: we * t ROSES. 

_ Pruning Niphetos Rose. 

.. (A. J.).—Growths that are firm and hard 
may be left almost their full length. Lateral 
_ growths—i.e., those that spring from the main 
_ stem—should be shortened back according to 
_ their strength. Where very small and thin 
_ cut back to one or two eyes, but where as 
thick as a straw or lead-pencil these may be 
left 6 inches to 8 inches long, and even more. 


4 





Spread out all the growths to allow of a free © 


_ cireulation of air and light. 


: _TREES AND SHRUBS. 
= Pruning shrubs. 
_ (8. L.).—The shrubs named _ require 
very little pruning at any time; and, being 
newly planted, we should not cut them at all 
_ this season. Even when established the finest 
examples of Cornus Spathi aurea, from a fine 
foliage point of view, that we have seen have 
~ not been touched with a knife for years; 
| S$pireea arguta only needs any weak and ex- 
-hausted wood towards the centre of the 
+ plant to be cut out immediately — after 
flowering; Berberis vulgaris purpurea needs 
no pruning; Tamarix estivalis, when well 
established, may be pruned back hard every 
spring if it is desired to keep it dwarf; if 
' not, it can go unpruned ; Hypericum Moseri- 
_ anum may have any dead wood cut ont in the 
pring; and Weigela rosea -needs only ex- 
~ hausted wood cut out of the centre when the 
flowering season is over. 


i VEGETABLES. 

_ Raising Asparagus from seed. 
(Constant Reader).—To get strong plants 
_ to put out you would require to sow early in 

_ April in well-prepared soil, in shallow drills 

_ 2 feet apart, and when the plants are large 

_. enough thin freely. The plants would be fit 
_ to plant out in beds the following April, or 
you could sow in the beds to remain if you 

_ wish, but quite three years must elapse before 

you cut, and then only sparingly. To get 

quick returns you should have the ground 
prepared now, in April purchasing strong 












_ two-year-old plants, and planting a bed, thus. 


_ saving much time. Even then you will have 






_ any of the produce. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Top-dressing alawn, > 
a (Miss 'T. Osborne).—A good dressing would 
be as follows: One-half of the quantity of the 
compost required should be loam, one-fourth 
__ thoroughly decayed manure, such as an old 
~ Mushroom-bed or an old hotbed, and one- 
_ fourth road-sweepings that contain no petrol 
or the residue from the burning of garden 
rubbish, etc. 
make a good addition. Mix all together, then 
pass it through a fine sieve to rid it of stones 
and other substances. - Spread it evenly over 
_ «the lawn, afterwards working it in by sweep- 
ing the surface with a Birch-broom, first 
lengthwise and then in the opposite direction. 
In April give a dressing of nitrate of soda at 
_ the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 


§. ¢ SHORT REPLIES. 


1. Talkin.—Try Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, or M. M. Vilmorin et Cie., 
. FP Paris, France. 
Chas. F. Seville —(1) Under the® cireum- 
_ stances your best plan, we think, will be. to 
i. onsult a horticultural builder, who could 
_ Visit your garden and give you a plan of 
_ whatever house would best suit the position. 
_— (2) You cannot do better than get ‘‘ Stove 
and Greenhouse Plants,’”’ by T. Baines. 









_ to wait two years before you attempt to cut 


Some bone-meal would also 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


J. Watkins.—As seed lists are now being 
scrutinised, the ordering of a packet of Poly- 
anthus ought not to be omitted. The seeds 
should be sown early in April, and in good 
soil. By doing so fine strong plants will be 
secured, and if these be planted out in July a 
good display may with confidence be expected 
in the course of the following spring. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Edar.—Campanula fragilis. 
_ J. BH, M.—1, Osmanthus ilicifolius varie- 
gati; 2, Impossible to name from leaf only. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


LIssADELL,~Stico, Iretanp.—Further addi- 
tions to 1920 catalogue. 
_Taompson. and Morean, Ipswicu.—1922 
Catalogue of flower and vegetable seeds and 
seed potatoes. 


BOOK RECEIVED. | 


Is Trapt Unrtonism Sound? By J. H. Bunt- 
ing, with forewords by Sir Peter Rylands 
and J. R. Clynes, M.P. (London: Benn 
Brothers, Ltd. ; 2nd Edition ; 2s. 6d.) 


iiide Note. 


SwanacGe HorricvtturaL Socrery.—The 
schedule of the thirteenth annual show, to 
be held on August 7th, has been issued, and 
is obtainable from Mr. Alfred Sadler, the 
hon. secretary, of Northbrook Road, 
Swanage. Among the special trophy awards 
are the Manor Challenge Cup, Lewis-Hollo- 
way Challenge Cup, Hayward Challenge Cup, 
Fekford Cup, Bankes Cup, and _ Dorset 
Challenge Bowl. 


The ‘Gardening Illustrated ’’> 
Medal. 


Letters of appreciation are reaching us by 
every post from Secretaries of Horticultural 
Societies in all parts of the Kingdom accept- 
ing an offer of a presentation medal. Already 
over 200 Societies have expressed their appre- 
ciation of our proposed gift. We intend in- 
cluding in next week’s issue a list~of the 
Societies availing themselves of our offer. 
We hope that- every reader of GARDENING 
InnusTRaTep who is associated with a local 
Horticultural Society will see that his par- 
ticular Society has made application. 


Rock gardens at Chelsea. 


All those who intend to exhibit rock or 
formal gardens at Chelsea, May 23rd-25th, 
1922, and who have not already received a 
communication from the R.H.S8., should com- 
municate with the Secretary at once. 

W. R. Dykes, Secretary. 








Birds and snow. 


The snow lies deep here at present, 
12 inches on the level, and fortunately with- 
out drifting. Birds are having a hard time 
of it, and those to whom our feathered 
friends appeal will, no doubt, be doing what 
they can to tide them over until the thaw 
again. uncovers their supplies of food. Many 
birds, notably Robins, Chaffinches, and Black- 
birds, have become very tame—Robins, in- 
deed, almost eating out. of one’s hand. 
To-day (January. 18th) I observed Missel 
Thrushes, Common Thrushes, and Wood- 
pigeons eating voraciously of the berries which 
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remain upon some Holly trees, Their greed 
appeared to hinder them from making a 
satisfactory meal, many of the berries drop- 
ping to the ground. The Ox-eyes and other 
small birds appear to relish scraps of fat 
meat or of suet, while nearly all lke cocoa- 
nut. W. McG. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 





Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution. 


The eighty-second annual meeting of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution was 
held on January 23rd, at Simpson’s, Strand. 
Mr. Leonard Sutton, of Reading, presided. 
The Committee reported that at the beginning 
of the year there were 250 annuitants on the 
list, men and women, receiving £20 and £10 
a year respectively. The Chairman made an 
appeal for additional funds, and mentioned 
the consideration shown by the Duke of York 
in presiding at their festival dinner and 
giving material help to the Institution. Sir 
Harry J. Veitch and Mr. G. J. Ingram were 
re-elected Treasurer and Chairman of Com- 
mittee and Secretary respectively. 





Bees. 


The interesting articles upon. bees which 
appear in this journal remind me that it is 
the practice of many fruit growers who have 
large orchard houses to introduce a hive of 
bees into their houses in order that the in- 
sects may fertilise the blooms. The higher 
temperature under glass makes the bees active 
at an early date, and the saving of time as 
regards pollination is obvious. The bees, too, 
do the work very effectively, and when their 
usefulness in the orchard ‘house is over the 
season is so far advaneed that they can 
emerge from the ventilators and find sufficient 
for their needs out of dcors. It may be ob- 
jected by those to whem this practice is not 
familiar that the bees may attack ‘the person 
who looks after the trees. That there is’ a 
little danger in this respect is not to he 
denied, but if the attendant goes about his 
work in a quiet way the bees soon become 
accustomed to his presence and cease to in- 
terfere with him. W. McGourroc. 

The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 








Flower Show Fixtures, 1922. 


We shall be glad if Seeretaries of Horti- 
cultural Societies will kindly send the dates 
of their various shows to Editor, GARDENING 
InnustrateD, 8, Bouwverie Street, London, 
EL.C. 4. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 18th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall. 


OCTOBER. 


October 3rd.—National Chrysanthemum 
-Society’s Floral Committee, Holland Park 
Rink. 

October 16th.—National Chrysanthemum 


Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 
tural’ Society’s Hall. 

October J30th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall. 


NOVEMBER. 

November 16th:—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall, and Annual Exhibition 
(2 days). 

November 27th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall. 

DECEMBER. 

December 11th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul. 
tural Society’s Hall. 
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G.I. Presentation Medals 





a fee proprietors of Gardening Illustrated are presenting to Lecals 
Horticultural Societies, Allotment Associations and responsible 

organisers of Flower Shows handsome Bronze Medals, one of — which 

will be allocated to each Society for competition among its members. 
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Secretaries of Societies 


who have not already done so should apply 
at once for particulars and entry forms to 


The Editor he t 
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keer Annual Subscription, 
U.K. 10/10; Abroad 13/-, 


Founded by W Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 
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It is a common experience to find garden as 
well as orchard trees much crowded in 
branch and spur, greatly to the detriment of: 
_ the tree itself, and the crop which it bears 
from year to year. Many are nervous oi- 
cutting out mature branches in some in- 
stances, probably because of the possible 
- sacrifice of fruit resulting therefrom. When 
erowding of bush and pyramid trees in the 
yarden is allowed to continue to go on inde- 
ipnitely, their heads become mere hedges of 
green spray and the fruit loses all its 
' common characteristics. We have recollec- 
tion of samples of that prince among Apples, 
- Cox’s Orange Pippin, so absolutely devoid 
of colour, size, and character as to be quite 
unrecognisable—indeed, they were in appear- 
ance no better than common Crabs—and this 
rom no other reason than want of more 
rational pruning in winter-time. The trees 
under notice were large and vigorous and 
apable of producing three or four bushels 
ach. Only a severe thinning of the mature 
ranches can suffice as a correction to such 
vercrowding, and the sooner such work as 
this is carried out the better for the future 
op. A small, well-sharpened saw is neces- 
sary for the operation, this to be followed by 
_ the paring of the jagged edges with a sharp 
_ knife. Then the wounds heal quickly, and 
new bark extends over the shortened limb. 
_- Apples and Pears are the trees. which most 
frequently suffer from this fearsome pruning, 
_ but Plums and Damsons are often thickets-of 


barren growth. _ 
_ -Wall-trees, too, are by no means exempt, 
___ it matters not what the sort or kind may be. 
_ Whe shortening of spurs on wall-trained trees 
is all-important. It is true spurs are allowed 
to extend outward so far that the prime object 
‘of the wall is lost. We have seen trees with 
these extended. spurs, and they have even 
been allowed to assume such a crowded mass 


acy 


that the practical mind wonders that 
fruit of any character is produced at 
all. We have seen trees thus badly 


neglected brought into an improved state 
~ by removing one-half of the spur growth 
in one winter season, the remainder being 
_ taken off the next year or two seasons follow- 
ing. It is an extreme measure, and _ the 
operation a severe one; but when trees have 
lapsed into such a sad and unfruitful state 
_ there cannot be any loss because of their re- 
moval. If a tree is healthy and vigorous it 
_ will soon push new growths, even should the» 
_ whole of the spurs be shortened at one opera- 


: 


. branch and root neglect, then less drastic 
treatment must be practised. The standard 
_ tree-pruner is a capital implement for dealing 


tion; but should the tree be enfeebled by - 





with aged espalier wall-trees when the cutting- 
blade is kept.well ‘‘ honed.’? One can, with 
the aid of this useful tool, prune trees quickly 
and effectively from-the ground. Pears and 
Plums, and especially the former, are trees 
one finds in old gardens in need of this thin- 
ning of the spurs. The Morello Cherry is 
another subject of the garden often found in 
a hopelessly crowded state.. On these a deal 
of wasted time is spent in the use of nails and 
shreds, which not only defeat the object of the 





Gladiolus primulinus hybrid. (See page 111) 


planter, but make, at the same-time, their 
culture unnecessarily costly. Morello Cherries 
are among the most regular and heavy-bearing 
of fruit-trees; often they will flower 
produce fruits, even to a three-fold extent, 
and attempt eyen to carry this weight of 
fruit to the ripening period. However, the 
crisis comes in the process of stoning, the 
result of which is wholesale collapse. The 
trees themselves, from their annual excess of 
attempted profit, show the effect of over- 
strain in dying branches. We have actually 
seen the growths of Morellos so closely nailed 
tpat the finger could scarcely pass between 
them. It is nothing less than folly to prac- 
tise such extravagance in nails and shreds, 
because there is in each and every incident 
direct loss, and the vitality of the trees is 
being sapped without beneficent result. 


and. 


judgment, for gumming is easily set up when 
this is undertaken, and the consequence may 
be serious. CoB: 


Notes of the Week. 


Impatiens Sultani. 


The receipt of a ‘box of cuttings from a 
friend reminds me of the old Impatiens 
Sultani which was so popular about thirty 
years ago when I was a young journeyman. 
. The plant was then a general favourite, and 
deservedly so, for its brightly coloured blooms 
were in evidence almost throughout the year. 
The variety is so easily propagated and so 
easily managed that no one need fear to 
undertake its cultivation,.and, like many 
other half-forgotten plants, I. Sultani only 
needs to be grown to be appreciated. It 
succeeds best in a moderately warm stove, 
although it can be grown fairly well under 
greenhouse conditions. W. McG. 


The first yellow Crocus (C. Susianus). 

A few flowers of this charming old species, 
known as ‘‘ Cloth of Gold Crocus,’”’ were fully 
open on January 20th, which is rather earlier 
than usual here, but as these are growing at 
the foot of a hot, sunny wall, a few days in 
advance of those in the open are not sur- 
prising. This fine old Crocus comes from the _ 
Crimea and Caucasus, and its deep orange- 
yellow flowers are eagerly anticipated once 
Christmas has gone. It has been planted in 
thousands. in -English gardens—and de- 
servedly so—as, owing to the rich, warm 
colour of its flowers, very attractive and pic- 
turesque effects have been obtained. 

Sussex. 
Snowflakes. 

Again the Vernal Snowflake is well above 
the ground, and apparently will be well up 
to its usual time of flowering. Leucojum 
vernum is a very popular variety, and, like 
others of the family, succeeds well in light 
and fairly rich soil. When well established 
the bulbs never fail to bloom, and the nodding 
white bells tipped with green and borne on 
rigid stems never lack attractiveness. This 
variety and L.. carpaticum are not unlike 
each other, but the latter has larger flowers. 
The Summer Snowflake—L. westivum—is also 
white, and may be planted in autumn. 


W. McG. 


The round-leaved Cyclamen (C. Coum). 
The bright crimson flowers of this hardy 
little Sowbread are now very welcome and 
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possess a special attraction when they are 
peeping through a thin layer of snow such as 
we have recently experienced. Here this 
charming little plant is growing at the foot of 
a sheltering wall and beneath a pergola, 
where it is slightly shaded during summer, 
but gets all the sunshine in winter after the 
various climbers have cast their leaves, and 
this appears to suit it very well. Its flowers 
are in striking contrast to the pure white of 
the Snowdrops, which it generally precedes by 
a few weeks, and, like those precious flowers, 
it has become indispensable for the winter 
garden. SUSSEX. 


The Prickly Thrift. 


In Acantholimon glumaceum we have one 
of the Prickly Thrifts of reliable character. 
It is a good, hardy rock plant, and generally 
gives satisfaction to all who grow it. It is 
some 6 inches or so in height, forming dense 
masses of prickly foliage, which in summer 
are set with crimson Thrift-like flowers, the 
whole plant forming a pleasing picture. It 
is best pleased with a sunny position in rock- 
work with a light, dry soil. There, if on well- 
drained rockwork, it should grow into a 
large plant and increase in attraction as time 
goes on, until—as it will probably do—it 
develops a hollow in the centre, which greatly 
defaces its beauty, and which generally in- 
creases in size to the great disfigurement of 
the plant. When signs of this are visible, 
young plants should be raised from cuttings 
or seeds. S. Arnorr. 


Campanula Barrelieri. 


Window gardeners, in a general way, affect 
Campanula isophylla and its white form for 
their particular purpose. While these two 
plants are admirably adapted for window 
culture, it may be pointed out that in the 
subject of this note they have a formidable— 
though comparatively neglected — rival. 
Grown in fairly rich, porous soil, the variety 
forms a neat, bushy plant in spring, while 
toward midsumnier the shoots grow until they 
drape the pot in a graceful way and produce 
pale purplish-blue flowers in great abund- 
ance. <A good potful may be used as a hang- 
ing plant, and the blooms, I’think, show to 
greater advantage when the plant is sus- 
pended. I may be partial, but for strictly 
window use I prefer this variety, distinct in 
every way in habit from C. isophylla, C. 
pulla, C. turbinata, or C. fragilis. Kirk. 


Mulching. 


The value of mulching was well exemplified 
during the prolonged drought of last summer 
and the succeeding autumn. Opinions may 
differ in respect of the best time at which to 
apply the mulch, but as to the benefit derived 
from the practice there can be no two 
opinions. When it can be done I believe in 
mulching at the present season. Let all 
newly planted trees be mulched, and even, if 
need be, let them be watered previously. It is 
occasionally objected that mulching is -un- 
sightly, but, surely, when this objection is 
raised, it is a simple matter to ‘“‘ blind ”’ the 
material with a little soil or leaf-mould. The 
benefits derived from mulching trees planted 
in shallow soil cannot be over-estimated, for, 
in such cases, the roots are very often nearer 
the surface than when the soil is rich and 
deep. In the former case the roots are liable 
to be exposed to cold and drought alike, and 
extremes of either are most certainly preju- 
dicial to the welfare of the trees. 

A Scorrisn GArpENER. 
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Clematis pegged down. 


In a general way I am against the sup- 
pression of the natural habit of a plant. and 
like to see the Clematis growing wildly at its 
own sweet will.. I must, however, say that 
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I admired some large beds on the grass, which 


were furnished with a broad border of various 
kinds of Clematis. The kinds used were Jack- 
manni, rubella, Lady Bovil, and Viticella 
rubra grandiflora. The ground was sloping, 
so that the beds showed up well, and in the 


very good. Training, I was told, was at- 
tended to daily. The Clematis must be 
guided, not forced. If the shoots are allowed 
to ramble for a time and are then bent to 
bring them into place, growth is checked for 
some time. Beds can, of course, be-com- 
pletely filled with them, and where, as is 
frequently the case, economy has to be 
practised, the use of the Clematis in this way 
is to be recommended. Planted. well, the 
plants will last for years at a small yearly 
outlay. J. CORNHILL. 


Cabbage Wheeler’s Imperial. 


This Cabbage was a great favourite half a 
century ago, but with the advent of many 
new varieties it in a great measure dropped 
out of cultivation. It has now come into 
favour again, market gardeners growing it 
largely for late autumn and early winter use. 
Sown in May it will give nice tender hearts in 
October, and it may also be sown in August 
for spring planting, and in March for summer 
use. I am now sowing it under glass, as 
Cabbages were so badly hit by frost that there 
are scarcely any in this neighbourhood, and 
very few autumn-sown plants are to be had. 
I am sowing Wheeler’s in preference to any 
other kind, as it turns in so quickly, and if 
set out in good ground in April or early in 
May, will be ready to cut in July or August. 
Cabbage growers have had a very bad time 
in this district. There was the long-con- 
tinued drought, which had a crippling effect 
and which continued up to the last week in 
October, and then in November came 
27 degrees of frost. It was .a jump from high 
summer to mid-winter weather, with most 
disastrous results to green vegetables. 

: BYFLEET. 


Clianthus puniceus. 


Introduced from New Zealand in 1832 this 
species, although unlike its near relative, 
Dampieri, of easy culture, has never been 
largely cultivated by market and trade 
growers generally. Fifty or more years ago 
it was, however, in favour with amateurs, 
especially with those possessed of one glass- 
house containing the usual mixed collection 
of cool house plants. For years past I have 
seen no mention made of it, which shows that 
it has been lost sight of by plant-growers 
generally.. Probably this was owing to the 
fact that, although of free growth, not liable 
to insect pests, and of fairly compact growth— 
a trio of good qualities which would recom- 


mend any flowering plant to market growers— 


it does not bloom with the freedom that is 
necessary to make it specially attractive to 
buyers. The individual blooms are fine in 
colotir and there is a distinctness about 
them that. pleases. The culture is quite 
simple, the compost that suits Pelargoniums 
and similar greenhouse plants being suitable, 
and it should have a summer outing. 
_J. CoRNHILL. 


Plants growing three in a pot. 


Growing three or more plants in a pot is 
most helpful. I have adopted it for many 
years with the best results. Last autumn I 
saw in a private garden in North Hants a 
batch of Ferns—Asplenium bulbiferum—in 
6-inch pots, three plants in a pot. So even 
were they that had I not looked at them I 
should have said they were single plants. .I 
noticed fine pots of Geraniums, Chrysanthe- 
mums, etc.,.also. During the past season I 
resolved to try the method on larger pots with 
a batch of autumn-flowering Chrysanthe- 


ing pots (9 and 10 inch). The weather being 
full summer season, when they were filled up . 
with Zonals and other things, the effect was. 


‘ing up their beautiful flowers freely, their — 


although attractive, do not possess the charm _ 


| grown subject that it might with advantage — 


‘and light soil. 
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mums. In April ‘seven. to ten cuttings were 
put into 5 and 6 inch pots, rooting them on a— 
slight hot bed. Scarcely a cutting failed. ee 


When ready they were stood. in a cold frame. 
Early in June I potted them into their bloom- 


so dry, they were stood in the open, syringing - 
them twice daily. They quickly got hold of 
the new soil. In October some plants were 
4 feet through. Not being pinched, they - 
broke of their own accord. These sold at a 
high price, to stand in rooms. I have sen 
nothing more ornamental or useful to cut 
from. > : J. CROOK. 
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The great Cor ican Hellebore : oe e: ; 
(H. corsicus). et ee aan 
Most of the Hellebore group are now push- — 


varied colours attracting considerable atten- — 
tion from now onward. The above, however, — 
is not so remarkable for its flowers, which, 


of the majority of the other’ kinds. The 
flowers are of a greenish-yellow colour and | 
appear in clusters at. the extremity of the 
growths. The great attraction of this plant &, 
lies in its handsome, fleshy, distinct, holly- xi 
like leaves, which are deep glossy green on the - | 
surface, paler beneath. These are borne in 
threes, and their edges are deeply toothed. It 
is at this season, when the large, globe-like 
flower-containers emerge from the growths, — 
that our attention is drawn to its beauty, the 
delicate flowers, by their unusual colour, add- 
ing lustre to the leaves. I have known this — 
distinct plant to grow into quite large speci- _ 
mens 5 feet high on warm, moist soil, where — 
it was sheltered from cutting winds. Like ~ 
most of the Hellebore family, this plant — 
enjoys gentle shade, but this should not be — 
overdone. It is such a. distinct and easily 


be more often used in gardens than it is at — 
the present time. ; » ED M.~ 
f oars vs 
Rubus arcticus. <'s pos Soe sm 

Although a modest little plant, with no — 
claim to making anything approaching a 
brilliant display, there is a great charm-about — 
this miniature ‘‘ Bramble,’’ quite innocent of 
any spines or thorns. I have grown it for a — 
great many years, and am very fond of it, — 
and it has thrived with me under various con- 
ditions—in sun and semi-shade, in heavy — 
Peaty or leafy soil seems to — 
suit it best, though I have had it grow out 
into a gravel path and seem quite happy 
there. The deep-pink flowers are produced — 
sparingly over a fairly long period, and are 
sometimes followed by the sweet-scented 
berries, though my plants do not fruit at all 
freely. It runs about underground, soon 
forming a colony, and in the autumn the 
leaves take on brilliant tints. The dry | 
weather of last year did not suit it. Ga 
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Escallonia philippiana. ey 


Sir Herbert Maxwell is quite correct in 
his criticism of my remarks on this species. — 
The article in which I was referring to it — 
was written when I was away from home, and 
by mistake I gave the wrong name. The 
species .I was referring to was KEscallonia — 
pulverulenta, a fine autumn-flowering sub- 
ject, the white blossoms being very freely pro- 
duced in August and September, and very — 
welcome at that season when flowering shrubs — 
are none too plentiful. - Away from the sea 
it is none too hardy and often needs the — 
shelter of a wall, but it is well worth giving 
it this protection, for it is, in my opinion, a 
beautiful shrub. I have in mind some fine — 
specimens growing in a sheltered position in — 
Suffolk, not a great way from the sea, which 
T have very much admired when in blossom. 
> N= 
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| Lonicera fragrantissima. 
_ his sweet-scented Honeysuckle’ is now 
; _ erowded with blossoms, the odour of 
_ which quite pervades the air, especially 
' in the case of plants under glass, a 
' cireumstance which proves how  valu- 
| able it is at this dead season when there are 
. not many plants in flower, and what are in 
blossom are mostly tender kinds, whereas this 
Honeysuckle is so hardy as to brave all cold 
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: 
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a and frost and keep on blooming nearly the 
___ whole of the winter out in the open. To have 
it at its best there it requires, and deserves, 
_ the shelter of a wall with a southern aspect 

and a sheltered corner. If so favoured, it is 

- surprising what an amount vf flower may be 

‘got from it. Although naturally bushy, it 

- may soon be made to cover quite a large space 

by encouraging and training up the leading 

_ shoots, and from these breastwood is formed. 

__ It is from this twiggy wood the blossoms come, 

and, therefore, in pruning, or rather in stop- 

| ping and pinching during the summer, the 

‘object should be to have as much of this 

_ shrubby growth as possible, and the shorter 

-- and riper it is the better will it bloom. It 

'_ may be readily propagated by means of 

cuttings or layers; the latter root freely if 
__ the branches are pegged down and covered 

Lamereth sharp, sandy soil, as do also cuttings 

_ made either of the ripe or green shoots in- 

_ serted in a border, under a hand-glass, and if 
_ some are put in now they will form nice little 

_ plants by next autumn. S. D. 
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~ Macdclia stellata. 


fe: This, also called M. Halleana, is the 
earliest species to bloom, the flowers remind- 
_. ing one of those of the Yulan, but they are 
quite star-shaped and not so large. The 
_ petals turn back somewhat and give the 
flowers the appearance of a white Water 
Lily. Although quite hardy when planted in 
__ the open, a sheltered position away from cold 
< winds should be selected, otherwise the flowers 
will get spoilt, and there are no leayes to 
protect them in any way, the shrub being 
_ quite deciduous. We have seen this dwarf 
_ deciduous shrub made use of as a pot plant, 























open. An early display of bloom may also 
be gained by taking up the plants when they 
have quite gone to rest, potting them, and 
placing in a greenhouse. If introduced into 
a house where gentle warmth is maintained 
__ the flowers will expand early in the new year. 
It is a fine shrub, however, for the open, and 
when in a good position blooms so freely that: 
_ the leafless branches are hidden beneath the 
mass of fragrant flowers. 
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~~~~~-—s Holly as a hedge. 
Holly is the best kind of plant for making - 
an evérgreen hedge where shelter and 
_ strength are required. Its deep green foliage 
- in winter, too, is very pleasant to look upon, 
when plentifully covered with 
Pt. - Hollies will grow in almost any soil. 
When plentifully supplied with manure at 
_ planting time, they grow fast, and assume a 
_ deep green colour, especially when the soil is 
‘strong and impregnated with chalk. In such 
soils they can be transplanted with certainty 
of success at almost any season, except when 
ie in full growth in summer. Hollies may be 
planted at almost any time, but the best time 
is early in October. If the soil at that time 
age happens to be dry, they should be well 
__ puddled in, which is done by pouring water 
on the soil during the operation of planting 


the flowers appearing earlier than in the ‘ 
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and treading the mould firmly about the 
roots. Afterwards give a good mulching of 
manure, which encourages surface-rooting 
and retains the moisture, thus reducing the 
necessity of watering so much the following 
season ; even if water is applied to the roots 
during summer, the mulching is an advan- 
tage. 
ruary or March, and the plants have to be 
conveyed some distance, no matter how 
packed some of the roots will be sure to get 
dry, and if exposed when planted to strong 
winds, which we often have from the east in 
March and April, they will be sure to suffer 
somewhat; therefore, for this reason I con- 
sider the time already named the best. I 


_as the type. 


If planting is deferred till, say, Feb- - 
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vigour upon the production of strong shoots 
for the following year. There are several 
varieties, one with white, and another with 
rosy flowers, but they are scarcely so effective 
Planted in light but good 
loamy soil in a position shaded from the 
hottest sun, this plant gives the best results. 
It can be increased by division, although it 
is usually more satisfactory to raise plants 
from seed. C. versicolor, also a purple- 
flowered Broom, has paler-coloured flowers 
than C. purpureus, and it is a more vigorous 
plant. It is really a hybrid with C. pur- 
pureus for one parent, and is very free flower- 
ing. The curious Laburnum Adami, which 
bears three kinds of flowers on the same tree, 
owes its origin in part to C. purpureus, for 
it appeared as a_ graft hybrid after the 


Purple Broom had been grafted, upon a stock 
of Laburnum vulgare. 


Its peculiarity of 





have tried both autumn and spring planting, 
and I have found spring to be much the worst 
time to select.. Plants moved then do not die 
outright, but they often die down to the 
ground line, thus causing breaks in_ the 
hedge, which take years to mend. The plants 
best adapted for planting are those about 
2 feet high. Having previously trenched and 
manured the ground, they should be planted 
about 14 feet apart—two in eyery yard. 
Holly hedges do not require cutting more 
than once a year.- Upright sides with a flat 
top are a very good form for such hedges, or 
they may be wedge-shaped, according eee 


The Purple Broom (Cytisus 
purpureus). 


This low-growing Broom is very effective 
when seen in full flower during May and 


~ June, although it is not a common shrub. A 


native of Central and South-eastern Europe, 
it grows 12 to 18 inches high, forming arching 
shoots which bear pretty purple flowers from 
the leaf axils. It differs from most of the 
other Brooms in that it spreads by means of 
underground stems, and the best results are 


‘obtained by cutting the old flowering shoots 


away as soon as the blooms are over, thus 
enabling the plants to concentrate all their 


Magnolia stellata. 





and 

Laburnum-like flowers and leaves like C. 

purpureus makes it a most interesting tree, 
D. 


bearing racemes of yellow purple 


The Kowhai (Sophora tetraptera). 


Although this small tree or shrub is only 
suitable for the milder parts of the country, it 
is well worth notice, for it is quite distinct 
from the hardier and better known 8. japonica 
in habit, leafage, and flowers. Found wild in 
New Zealand and Chile, it has been known in 
English gardens for about 150 years, and in 
old gardens in the warmer maritime counties 
large specimens are sometimes found growing 
against but not trained closely to walls. The 
plants appear to have been trained at one 
time, but have gradually been allowed their 
freedom. The extra warmth of the wall, how- 
ever, assists them greatly, and such plants 
bloom more profusely than others growing in 
the open. The evergreen leaves are pinnate 
and each 2 inches to 44.inches long, with small 
oval leaflets. The flowers are golden yellow, 
tubular, pendulous, and borne seven or eight 
together, in short racemes, the flowering time 
being April and May. — S. tetraptera is some- 
times found under the name of Edwardsia, 
and it has two varieties—grandiflora, with 
larger flowers than the type, and microphylla, 
with very small leaflets. Plant in well- 
drained loamy soil. D. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





Fuchsias. 


Young plants struck from cuttings at the 
latter end of summer and that have been kept 
on growing slowly in an intermediate tem- 
perature will now require larger pots, for if 
ever they are allowed to become at all cramped 
from want of pot room, they will not move 

-freely afterwards. Such as have occupied 
5-inch or 6-inch pots may be moved into others 

_2 inches or 3 inches larger, using good turfy 
loam with a little leaf-mould, some thoroughly 
rotten manure, and sand in proportion to the 
greater or less quantity which the loam 
naturally contains. Fuchsias do not require 
the soil to be quite so open as some other 
quick-growing plants do. ~ Pot moderately 
firm, but not so much so as in the case of 
some things of a more permanent character ; 
pinch out the points of the shoots to induce 
a close, well-furnished condition. Some 
varieties require less attention in this respect 
than others, being naturally disposed to 
branch out without stopping. A well-grown 
Fuchsia should, when in bloom, present a 
dense mass of pendent shoots drooping from 
a single stem, each clothed with healthy 
foliage and flowers. This state can be secured 
in these autumn-struck plants in a way that 
it is difficult to accomplish with old specimens 
or with later spring-struck stock, although the 
latter make nice small examples, but for large 
conservatories where size is an object with a 
considerable portion of the occupants autumn- 
struck plants are the best. 


Habrothamnus elegans. 

Considering the number of inquiries there 
are for plants to cover the back walls of 
greenhouses, it is surprising that a plant ‘so 
suitable as the Habrothamnus receives no 
attention. If grown in a pot or planted out 
it does equally well, and furnishes during the 
dullest days of winter a profusion of its coral- 
coloured flowers, which are extremely useful 
for cutting. It may be planted to cover the 
back walls of vineries with perfect success, as 
the shade from the Vines does not appear to 
interfere with the wood ripening sufficiently 
to prevent the plants blooming at the ap- 
pointed time. Unless required to extend, the 
plants may be cut back after flowering to 
within a few inches of the previous year’s 
breaks, when the shoots made will bloom 
almost their entire length. The terminal 
flowers will open first.on a shoot, then the side 
shoots next towards the base, and so on. The 
Habrothamnus wil! do in any good soil such 
as is used for potting, but prefers rather a 
strong loam. Frequent applications of the 
syringe to keep down red spider will be neces- 
sary. 





Solomon’s Seal forced. 


When forced into bloom under glass the 
flowers of this are whiter than when they 
expand naturally in the open ground, and 
the plants form very pretty objects for con- 
servatory decoration at this season, besides 
being useful in a cut state, as from the size 
and graceful appearance of the sprays they 
can be employed for large stands or vases, 
which are as a rule difficult to furnish satis- 
factorily at this time of the year. For 
forcing, clumps of them may be potted 
just as they are grown, or the strongest eyes 


may be selected and potted about half-a-dozen - 


in a 6-inch pot, or if larger specimens are 
needed both the number of the crowns and the 
size of the pots may be increased. This latter 
method is in one respect greatly to be pre- 
ferred, as when potted in clumps just as they 
are grown, the mass is often of an irregular 
shape, which necessitates a large pot being 


used in proportion to the size of the plant, 


while when the strongest eyes only are taken 


they do not require so much pot room. 
Treated about the same as its relative, the 
Lily of the Valley, it will succeed perfectly. 


Celsia cretica. 


Those who like something out of the 
beaten track, and which is easily raised from 
seeds sown now, in the greenhouse, might 
very well order a packet of Celsia cretica. It 
grows readily under ordinary greenhouse cul- 
tivation, and its height is dependent upon the 
size of pot used in its final shift. In pots 
10 inches in diameter pieces almost 4 feet in 
height may be had, but it is more useful, I 
think, when limited to 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
In these, neat pieces can be grown, which 
throw up numerous spikes clad with soft 
yellow blooms. _ These are alike ornamental 
when growing and very decorative when cut. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


- Achimenes. 


Wihen well grown Achimenes are second to 
none for the dense masses of colour which they 
present. In hanging baskets suspended over 
the paths in a cool stove or intermediate 
house there are no flowering subjects equal 
to them, and in no way can the often bare, 
unfurnished appearance of a roof of a plant- 
house be so well altered for the better and 
with a minimum of interference with the 
growth of the plants underneath as by the 
use of such baskets. When employed a little 
forethought should be exercised so as to see 
that the size of the baskets bears some pro- 
portion to the dimensions of the house in 
which they are to be used. Large baskets are 
very effective when well filled; but they look 
out of character in a small structure. Baskets 
to be so used should be made of either copper 
or galvanised wire. If the latter be painted 


. 1f improves their appearance, and the wires 
should not be too far apart, or the Moss with © 


which they need to be lined protrudes in a 
way that looks untidy. Green Moss, such as 
is to be met with on the ground in woods, we 
have found to be the best. A couple of inches 
of this should be used, as less will not keep the 
soil within from washing through when water 
is given. After the baskets are thus well 
lined, they want filling with ordinary potting 
soil, moderately light, and the plants should 
be dibbled in about 2 inches or ff inches apart 
over the whole surface, bottom as well as top. 
Previous to this the roots ought to be started 
by putting them closely in shallow pans in 


_ a mixture of sandy loam and leaf-mould, 


giving them ordinary stove treatment. After 
the shoots are about 2 inches high they should 
be placed in the baskets as above, keeping 
them well up to the glass and in not too moist 
an atmosphere, for upon their making close, 
compact growth will depend their after ap- 
pearance. A portion of the roots for pot 
culture should now be similarly started, with 
others kept dormant for a time yet, so as 
to give a succession of bloom. 





Exhibiting Chrysanthemums in 
vases. 
Having noticed in your issue of December 


24th, 1921, an article on exhibiting Chrysan-_ 


themums by your correspondent, ‘‘ H. §8. ; in 
which he comments on the various systems of 
exhibiting the same now in general use, and 
asks the question, ‘‘ Why cannot Chrysanthe- 
mums be shown for competition singly in 
vases? ’’ T have always understood that vases 
are not suitable for the exhibition of large 
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blooms singly, owing to the simple fact that, 
when cut with a good length of stalk (includ-_ 
_ing foliage), the stalk, having no artificial — 
support to keep it a er after a few hours _ 
becomes limp and the bloom droops to one — 
side, spoiling the whole effect that would 
otherwise obtain if it were kept upright. 
Since reading the article mentioned above I 
have partly completed an invention I had in 
hand before the commencement of the war, for 
the purpose of exhibiting large blooms singly. 
Owing to circumstances prevailing during the 
war I was unable to do anything in the 
matter until lately. I have now got the in- 
vention sufficiently far advanced, however A 
show how it can be used. At present it is 
only large enough to hold two cut blooms. — 

A flat board is used, which stands only — 
15 inches above the exhibition table, — The 
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vases are unbreakable, and are tapered like 
large tumblers, so that they can be packed 
inside each other, like plant-pots, when in 
transit. Two holes are cut in the board 
8 inches apart, into which the vases are in- 
serted a quarter of their depth, and which 
hold them perfectly upright, and they cannot 
be upset. At the back of the vase there is a 
slot, into which a stiff wire is inserted and 
bent over the rim of the vase to the centre, 
from which it stands upright, and is looped — 
at the top, into which the stem (just at the © 
base of the bloom) can be fixed. This wire — 
holds the stem 21d bloom perfectly upright 
and rigid for any length of time, and is com- _ 
pletely hidden by the foliage, The vase at 
present is large enough to hold three-quarters — 
of a pint of water, which would support a- 
large bloom twelve hours or more. “7 

Boards could be made to hold any number — 
of vases to suit exhibitors ; also the height of © 
the wires, size of vases, distance between — 
vases, and all other particulars could be — 
arranged to suit exhibitors. re 
__I consider this principle of exhibiting large 
blooms singly would be much more efficient — 
than any other system in practice, and vases - 
containing half-a-dozen or a dozen blooms — 
would be quite unnecessary. All cut blooms © 
would be staged just as naturally as if they — 
were growing in small pots. The mass-pro- < 
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duction cost would amount to very little in — 
comparison to other systems ow in use. 
S A. Lirrerick. — 

French Gardens and Bengeworth ~= == 
Nurseries, Evesham. aes oy 


White double Epacris, 
This plant, which is the double-flowered 
variety of E. onosmeeflora, is a vigorous little ~ 
bush, each tiny branch being wreathed with — 
clusters of tiny rosette-like blossoms of snowy 
whiteness for some inches in length. In 
growth it resembles other Epacrises, but is — 
very dissimilar as regards the flowers. It is, — 
we believe, the only double Epacris known. 
The flowers being white, they are very useft & 
for cutting for bouquets, wreaths, and | 
variety of uses. Ce e332 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Flowering plants for cold house. : 
What flowering plants could I grow - 
cold house? Would Azaleas, Lemon-scen 
Verbena, etc., succeed ? “Te gk eee 
A CamMBriIpGER READER 3 
[In a cold house you could have Azalea 

mollis in_ variety, Ghent Azaleas, early-— 
flowering Rhododendrons, such as Nobleanum — 
in its different shades of colour, Choisya 
ternata (the Mexican Orange blossom), 
Coronilla glauca, Forsythia suspensa, For-— 
sythia viridiss‘ma, Magnolia stellata, Mag- 
nolia conspicua, Camellia reticulata for early 
spring flowering. Later, other varieties of — 
choice Rhododendrons, Guelder Rose, Sta-_ 
pylea colchica, and Lilacs should also succeed. 
All of the above should be purchased and — 
potted during late autumn. ] {= 
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i ig “The difference between an alpine plant that 
‘has had some protection from November till 


a 


-- March and one that has been fully exposed 


&.t6 the elements during that time is very great. 
' Well-established plants in robust health do 
not in a general way need special care, but 
} 2 those that in some way have suffered loss of 

vitality are immensely benefited by being in 
some degree sheltered during the dull months ; 
in fact, it is sometimes a matter of life or 
them. The ground becomes 
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saturated, and, being very cold through the_ 


__ aetion of severe frosts and melting snow, both 
-yoots and crowns are injuriously - affected. 
No amount of cold that we are liable to get in 
this country is likely to injure; it is the 































































combination of cold and wet that undermines 
their constitution. We must also bear in 
mind the difference in altitude. On the 
mountain or hillside plants are secure against 
excess of moisture, but in low-lying gardens 
' if is otherwise. This liability to injury from 
tagnant moisture is, of course, to a large 
xtent neutralised by planting on rocky 
_ mounds, but in the generality of gardens the 
_ plants cannot enjoy the free, sweet air to 
which they are fully exposed in alpine 
regions. In most gardens trees, many of an 
- evergreen character, abound. These naturally 
create a certain amount of stagnation, grate- 


foreign to the nature of alpine plants, which 
uring their growth are exposed to every 
wind that blows, and so make steady growth, 
which ripens perfectly under the influence of 
bundant air and sunshine. Then on the 
completion of growth the plants go to rest 
under a friendly mantle of snow, where they. 
safely remain until the soft winds and sun- 
shine of spring call them again into activity. 
Even where rockwork that may in a great 
“measure imitate Nature is constructed, our 
climate with its drawbacks remains an im- 
_ portant factor, and it is its debilitating 
‘influence that we have to contend with and, 
f possible, neutralise. There is no other 
vay that I know of than by protecting with 
lass. It is not every lover of alpine plants 
that can indulge in the luxury of a rockery. 
The material and work of construction are too 
expensive for many, but a very considerable 
proportion of alpines can be very well grown 
at an elevation of some 3 feet only above 
the ground level if planted in stony material 
and the most tender rooted protected as above 
mentioned. Even a heap of brickbats may ‘be 
— be grown in a small space. 
Tn the case of plants that have suffered in 
some way, and which have not a thriving 
__ appearance, the effect of this slight protection 
is striking, as anyone may prove for himself, 
Im less than ‘a week he will see a change; the 
_ plant takes on a brighter shade of green and 


begins to extend, very slightly of course, 
but it does grow all through the winter. This 
_ is particularly the case with the tender- 
rooted Saxifrages, such as Burseriana, 
_ Irvingi, aretioides, cristata, Pauline, etc. 
I have just been looking at a plant of 
~_Draba brunieefolia, which was covered in the 
_ middle of November, and which is charmingly 


_ not grow this Draba until I covered it during 
_. the winter months. It gradually turned 
/ _ brown and died out bit by bit. Irvingi is 
now (February ist) throwing up its flower- 
buds. It is a delightful little species, but 
extends so very slowly. So Haageana and 
_ Godseffi are nearly in bloom. The Aconite in 
‘3 bloom ‘tells us that the annual procession of 


wa 


e _. . Protecting Alpines. 


_ ful to many things grown in gardens, but 


~ golden-yellow, 


made a place of delight, for so many may - 


looks infinitely happier, and after a while it. 


fresh and green, and is even moving. I could 
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ock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


spring flowers is at hand. - Let us hope that 
the coming season will be more favourable 
than last summer for the outdoor garden. 

J. CORNHILL. 


The Yellow Star of Bethlehem 
(Gagea lutea). 


I suppose almost every tourist in the Alps 
is familiar with this pretty Liliaceous plant, 
so abundant upon almost every upland 
meadow throughout Switzerland, the Savoy 
Alps, and the Tyrol. The plant abounds 


particularly near the chalets where the cattle 
are driven twice daily to be milked, and 
consequently, 


where, the ground is well 


manured. The English name describes the 
plant well. It resembles in almost every 
respect a refined Star of Bethlehem of a rich 
and one cannot but feel 
surprised that this plant is scarcely ever seen 
in our gardens or offered for sale in the cata- 
logues of our nurserymen and bulb merchants. 
I have just hunted for it through a whole 
pile of catalogues devoted to hardy and alpine 
plants and bulbs and seeds, both British and 
Continental, and find no mention of it, and 
yet every tourist’s flora of the Alps illustrates 
and describes the plant, and,.as I said before, 
all tourists and travellers are acquainted with 
it. There is no difficulty in cultivating the 
bulbs in’ rather rich, loamy soil in a moist 
‘and cool aspect, and if bulbs cannot be 
obtained it can be easily raised from seeds, 
which will produce flowering plants in the 
second or third year. The resulting plants 
do not spread into huge, unwieldy clumps, 
but remain in neat individual colonies for 


years, especially if established under turf. I- 


hope that this note and the accompanying 
illustration will draw hardy plant lovers’ 
attention to this little, unostentatious beauty 
and lead to attempts to introduce it to our 
gardens. 

As I finished writing these notes Mons. 
Correvon’s seed list was placed upon my desk, 
and in glancing through it I see he offers 


~ seeds of Gagea Liotardi, which is, of course, 


‘simply our plant under another name. It 
generally appears as Gagea . Liotardi or 


The Yellow Star of Bethlehem (Gagea lutea): 
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Liotardjs Yellow Star in continental publica- 
tions, and I see Mons. Correvon marks this 
plant with an R., which, upon looking for 
an explanation, I find stands for ‘‘ Plantes 
des rochers sans exigences spéciales,’’ or 
plants requiring no special cultural require- 
ments. This should induce many to try a 
packet of seeds. W. EB. Tu. I. 


Rock plants from seed. 


Many are the gaps left in our rock gardens 
by the pitiless drought of last year, and the 
question of replacing the losses has to be 
considered. In the case of a large number 
of rock plants there is nothing like raising 
them from seed for getting a large stock in a 
short time, and a large number of species of 
alpines is offered in seeds by some of the 
seedsmen. Some take a long time to ger- 
minate, but many are very easy, such as 
Saponaria ocymoides—as beautiful as any— 
Arenaria - montana—another ‘beauty—and 





the Alpine 


many of 
Campanulas and Dianthus, most of which 
latter germinate very quickly, such, for in- 
stance, as the lovely D. neglectus, D. cesius 
integer, deltoides, monsspessulanus, sylvestris, 


Arenaria balearica, 


and ethers. Tunica Saxifraga, allied to the 
Dianthus, is very easy to raise, and its 
dainty showers of pinkish blossoms are 
always attractive. Most of the Geraniums, 
including the lovely G. argenteum, cinereum 
(both white and pink forms), Wallichianum, 
and others; many of the dwarf Hypericums, 
of which H. polyphyllum seems to be one of 
the most generally useful and hardy ; Orobus 
vernus, ©. varius, O. aurantius; and Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla, though this is sometimes 
slow to germinate unless the seed has been 
sown early and been subject to frost and 
snow, which often seem to help the germina- 
tion of alpines can be increased in this way. 
Several of the Gentians are comparatively 
easy to raise from seed—easier to raise than 
to flower sometimes; so are the Heucher:s, 
which look well in the rock garden. Besides 
those named there are many others, too 
numerous to mention, which can be raised 
from seed. If there are any bare pockets for 


- which there will be no plants available for 


this season it would not be a bad plan to sow 
them with some dwarf annuals, such as 
Phacelia campanularia or Leptosiphon, etc., 
which would furnish the gaps in the summer 
and would be over by the time the permanent 
tenants were ready to be planted. NOG, 
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FRUIT. 


Strawberry forcing. 


With longer days and more sunlight as the 
first month of the year advances, those who 
go in for this rather expensive luxury of 
cultivating hundreds of plants—the larger 
gardening establishments thousands—will 
have their first batch on the way. It is 
doubtful whether plants started in the new 
year will not overtake them, as climatic con- 
ditions aré much more favourable to progress 
than the closing months of the previous one. 
To get ripe fruit in early April requires much 
forethought as to the best method of giving 
the plants a start, and doubtless a slight 
bottom heat of leaves and a third part of 
fresh strawy litter from the stable, thrown 
together a few weeks previously, and moved 
back a couple of times before placing in rather 
a deep pit facing the sun, with a 3-inch hot- 
water pipe running around it and the plants 


partly plunged with the crowns within nine. 


inches of the glass lights, gives the roots of 
the plants a stimulus to throw up new leaves 
and eventually the flower stalks. Those con- 
ditions prevail only where quantities are 
forced. The more usual position is on a 
shelf or staging near the glass in a structure 
with a temperature of 45 degrees during 
severe frosts. In this latter position more 
water at the root and overhead syringing are 
required than when plunged in a fermenting 


bed. The plants require daily examination 


as to their condition as to moisture, not over- 
watered, and certainly not allowed to get 
dry. As soon as the plants*are on the move 
weak manurial waterings now and again will 
assist the plants, but these must not be over- 
done, increasing the strength immediately 
the berries are formed. A free circulation of 
warm air, not draughts, is important. Fer- 
tilising with the aid of a camel-hair brush 
or a rabbit’s tail to distribute the pollen 
while the plants are in flower should be done 
daily, while the sun is playing amongst them 
especially. Half a dozen good fruits on a 
plant are more creditable than a dozen small 
ones, and with the sun the day temperature 
may rise to 75 degrees or even a little more 
while the fruits are swelling, and syringing 
overhead daily, until colouring, to ward off 


red spider, the deadliest enemy of the straw-_ 


J. M. 


berry under glass. 





Early Peach-house. 


Trees which have been regularly forced come 
away very well without anything like forcing: 
When the buds expand a temperature of 
50 degrees is ample—a degree or two more in 
the early part of the evening and a degree or 
two less in the morning will do no harm. 
The pollen, of course, must be distributed in 
some way. Many rely upon tapping the 
trellis at midday, but I prefer to use the 
rabbit’s tail or the camel-hair brush. Zi. 

‘Filberts and Cobnuts. 

No fruit garden can be termed complete 
without a dozen or so bushes of these, and 
they are very accommodating as regards soil 
and position, though one would not advocate 
planting them quite in the shade; but they 
will thrive and bear good crops where fruit- 
trees and small fruits would be well-nigh a 
failure. A dry, sunny bank is an ideal place 
for them, no matter if the soil should be a 
trifle stony, that being preferable to clay, 
and bushes are much better with a clean 
stem similar to a Red Currant, or suckers 


will prove a great nuisance as the plants get 
established. -If the ground is poor, excavate 


each site for the bush 2 feet deep and a 
yard in diameter across the centre, replac- 
ing this with a richer compost from another 
part of the garden, allowing 10 feet or more 
between each, planting very firmly and stak- 
ing each plant securely. The one object 
should be not to let the head get crowded. 
An annual thinning of the branches is neces- 
sary when once the tree is established and 
growing freely, doing this quite early in the 
year, the tiny pink blossoms and catkins 
guiding the pruner to a great extent, leaving 
plenty of the latter for fertilising. The 


ground between should be given a dressing ~ 


of old hot-bed manure or anything that has 
some manurial properties each autumn, and 
forked in, avoiding too drastic an inter- 
ference with the roots. ae 

Squirrels and tits are the greatest depre- 
dators soon as the kernels are formed, shoot- 
ing them being the only remedy. As the nuts 
get brown at the base they should be gathered 
when quite dry. Spread on a mat or floor 
for.a week or two before placing in airtight 
receptacles, such as large flower-pots or 
earthenware pans, where a uniform moisture 
is maintained, scattering in a few handfuls 
of sand as filling proceeds, and keeping the 
tops covered. They will keep plump for a 
very long time. where Apples are found ta 
keep well. Viarieties are not numerous. 
The Cosford and Kentish Cob must. be in- 
cluded with Pearson’s Prolific and White 
Filbert, adding the purple-leaved Filbert if 
variety of foliage be desired. If planted on 
grass land, as sometimes is the case, the 
bushes should receive a top-dressing each year 
or be watered with manurial drainings in 
the winter. J. Mayne. 


Raspberries: Weakly shoots. 


As every one knows who has to do with 
Raspberries, they throw up many more shoots 
than are needed or the plants can develop, 
and these are too often allowed to continue 
to the detriment of the finest canes, until the 
rows become burdened with a number of 
weakly growths. These too often remain 
until pruning-time, instead of pulling them 
away early in the season, thus letting in light 
and air to the fruiting canes, and so concen- 
trating the energies of the plants.on the latter. 
There is nothing» gained by permitting the 
very many shoots which often assert them- 
selves to remain. Sie 





Succession Peaches. 


Trees started now will yield ripe fruit in 
July. Apply a fertiliser and moisten the 
border throughout with tepid water after 
closing the_ house. As a precautionary 
measure vaporise twice, and until the blooms 
commence to open dew the trees over with 
tepid water twice daily when weather con- 
ditions permit, and sprinkle the floor also. 
Vaporise again just before the blooms begin 
to open, omitting syringing, etc., on both 
occasions. 





Vineries. 


When the Vines are in bloom the atmo- 
sphere will, of course; be kept drier. As is 
well known, the varieties usually grown in 
the early house—Black Hamburgh, Buck- 
land Sweetwater, and Foster’s Seedling—set 
freely when atmospheric conditions are right. 
Still, it is not amiss to tap the rods lightly 
with a padded stick- about noon. on sunny 
days in order to assist in the dissemination. 
of the pollen. Sublaterals may be stopped at 
one leaf, and thinning’ can be commenced as 
soon as it is seen which berries are taking the 


lead. Temperature should be about 65 degrees 
at night, falling, perhaps, to 60 degrees in the _ 
early morning. : 
early, and even if the thermometer runs up— 
to the neighbourhood of 90 degrees at closing _ ; 
time no harm will ensue, and. there will hea 
saving of fuel. ~ + ee 


mend it to those who appreciate an Apple for 
its flavour. 
some fruits from healthy trees have been much _ 
enjoyed. The fruit from good trees would be 
about six to the lb., of a golden-brown colour. 
When first gathered they are of a dull green 
and russet. The tree needs high culture, as _ 
it is not a robust grower. 
with such kinds as Scarlet and Manni 
Pearmains, and should be planted by ‘those 
who grow for their own use. The fruits are 
apt to shrivel if gathered too early and stored 
on dry, airy shelves. 


‘January 21st, 
. tions, 
for Red Spider. 
you will tell me whether salt and water can — 
be used for a Peach tree in a house. Last 
summer it was very badly affected and lost 
practically all its leaves, though they grew 
again in August. 
one and difficult to ventilate; we have tried 
soaking the ground with water and using the 
syringe constantly, but without success. If 
salt and water would be a good thing to use, 
kindly say when it should be used and the 
strength, and how often repeated. > 


would not answer for Peach-trees infested 
with Red Spider. Forcible and copious — 
syringing of the foliage morning and after- 


surfaces 
sprinkled with the aid of a medium rosed 

water-pot, and above all, in never letting the — 

border approach a dry condition, are matters — 

which, if accompanied with free ventilation, — 
will keep this troublesome insect at bay. 
When the trees are carrying fruit and the — 
leaves become attacked, insecticides cannot 
well be employed, as the woolly covering of — 
Peaches will absorb the solution or whatever — 
may be applied, and the cold water remedy — 
must be alone relied on to eradicate the foe. a 
After the crop is cleared,’ an insecticide, such — 
as Spidacide, may then be resorted to and _ 
apphed according to directions. 
are still dormant, the house should be — 
effectually cleansed from top to bottom, all 
brickwork limewashed, and the trees after- 
wards dressed with Gishurst Compound at 
the strength recomménded and according to — 
directions given on the lid of the box it is 
sold in. 
arrange the ventilating arrangements so that 
air may circulate . freely | 
house? With this and due attention to the | 
routine matters mentioned\ above, 
should then be no difficulty 
foliage clean. Unless the fauléy ventilation — 
1s remedied we fear you will always have an 
attack more or less virulent im nature to 
contend with. ] eta as, 


noon, and keeping the floors and Sm 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 4 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘ Gardening INus- 
trated,” 3. Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals, — ae ae 
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The house may be closed — 


~_ 









Apple Cockle’s Pippin. 
This old Apple has still much to recom- 


_ 


During December and J anuary — 


It deserves a place _ 
ngton’s 


It has yellow flesh _ 








- which is tender and juicy. J. &: Doe 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Red Spider on Peach trees. us 2 


I was interested in seeing in your issue of 
in your article on-Carna- 
that salt and water is a remedy 

I shall be much obliged if 


The house is a very hot — 


[The salt and water solution you refer to | 
a: 
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_ From time to time Orchids are imported 
‘into this country direct from their native 
habitats, and although such work was either 

_ stopped or greatly curtailed during the war 

’ signs are not wanting that this branch of the 
orchid trade is reviving. A catalogue re- 
cently to hand announces a consignment of 
Odontoglossum crispum, and with freshly im- 

_ ported O. crispum there are always a great 

interest and expectation attached to the 


‘= apening of the first flower on each plant. 
- Many, no doubt, will be below the average, 


ee oe" 





- but it is still possible to obtain a first-class 

_ variety and a good O. crispum is always 
highly prized. | 

_ ‘To be successful in establishing newly im- 

_ ported Orchids a slight diversion from the 


ia Pa 
' 


x 


Be | . 
ordinary method of culture is essential. When 
_ the plants are received they will probably be 
 Jeafless, and the new growth more or less 
damaged, unless it is almost dormant. First 
~~ of all, the pseudo-bulbs should be cleaned of 
all loose material, all ,decaying matter re-, 
oved from around the growing point, and a 
_ close inspection made for insect pests. A 
number of clean pots should be filled to three 
ae parts of their depth with finely broken crocks, 
NS and a mixture of Osmunda fibre and 
- Sphagnum moss cut up fairly fine. A pot 
sufficiently large to just take the pseudo-bulbs 
~ is chosen for each piece, and then the space 
between the pot and plant is filled up with 
_ the compost, making the plant quite secure. 
__. Arrange them in a shady part of the cool or 
- Odontoglossum house and keep the surround- 
- ings moist, while on bright days a light spray 
_ overhead will encourage the pseudo-bulbs to 
regain their former plumpness and the forma- 
_ ‘tion of a strong leading growth. Water must 
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ORCHIDS. 
Newly imported Orchids. 


be afforded in moderation, and care must be 
taken to prevent the soil becoming saturated 
with moisture. This is the chief cause of 
failure, and many plants rot off in conse- 
quence. An a few weeks some of the plants 
will have made considerable headway, and 
then they should be picked out, given more 
space to develop, and more generously treated 
in regard to water. _When roots appear at 
the base of the young growth it is. advisable 
to repot the plant in the ordinary way. The 
pots are filled to one-fourth of -their depth 
with drainage material, over which is placed 
a thin layer of moss to secure perfect drain- 
age. The rooting medium shonld consist of 
Osmunda fibre one-half, good quality peat 
one-fourth, and clean Sphagnum moss _ one- 


Lycaste Lucianii. 


fourth. The receptacle should be large 
enough for at least two seasons’ growth, and 
the compost is made fairly firm and brought 
up level with the rim of the pot. The re- 
mainder of the plants is treated in the same 
way in due time. If all goes well the- new 
growth will develop into a stout pseudo-bulb, 
and such like may be allowed to produce a 
flower spike. Others will be smaller and less 
strong, but as a rule they will bloom. It is 
not advisable to let such plants produce a 


“full spike, so directly the scape is sufficiently 


advanced disbudding should be done, pinch- 
ing out the top of the spike, and only allowing 
two buds to develop. One or two flowers will 
be enough to enable the grower to judge 
whether it is a good variety or otherwise, and 


_the plant ought to be labelled accordingly. 


Slugs are occasionally troublesome in the 
cool houses, and usually devour the flower 
spikes before they emerge from the sheath. 
Several methods of prevention have been sug- 


10g 


gested, but the best one is to examine the 
plants at night with a lamp, when these 
marauders can be caught. Such genera as 
Cattleya, Lzelia, Dendrobium, and Lycaste 
are treated much in the same way, but, of 
course, they are placed in their respective 
houses. Those with tall. pseudo-bulbs will 
require staking to hold them fast, as if they 
are permitted to move they will never become 
established. Cypripediums, Angrzecums, and 
others that do not possess any pseudo-bulbs 
may be potted up in broken potsherds only, 
and no soil will be necessary until root action 
is evident. When the plants are received it 
should be remembered that they have been in 
crates or boxes for several weeks, and will 
need shading for a time. TL, Web; 





Lycaste Lucianii. 


It is interesting to note that a well-grown 
example of this Lycaste was exhibited before 
the Orchid Committee of the Royal Horti- 





cultural Society on January 17th, when it 
received an Award of Merit. The plant bore 
fifteen open flowers and buds. bL. Lucianii 
is a natural hybrid between L. Skinneri and 
L. lasioglossa, the trio hailing from Guate- 
mala, where they grow intermixed. L. 
Lucianii has white petals and light mauve 
sepals, the hairy lip white spotted with rose. 
The subject of this note appeared in 1891 
in the collection of M. A. .Van Imschoot, of 
Ghent, and was first exhibited in December, 
1893, in Brussels, under the name of L. 
Lucianiana. Two days later it was shown in 
London, when it was awarded a Botanical 
Certificate. 

Like its parents, L: Lucianii should be 
grown in the intermediate-house, or where a 
minimum temperature of 50 degrees can be 
maintained. It is not a difficult plant to 
deal with, and should certainly be added to 
any collection where Lycastes are appreciated. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Brussels Sprouts: the advantage 
of an early start. 


There are two axioms laid down in respect 
to the culture of Brussels Sprouts, though not 
always put into practice; they are these—an 
early start, good culture. Not for many years 
has the value of either been demonstrated. as 
ia the season of 1921, with all its trying time 
of drought, and I venture to say that those 
who. have experienced a shortage of Sprouts 
this winter through lack of development will 
be wise to consider whether it is not, after all, 
worth while to sow seed earlier than is usually 
done. To have exceptionally fine results from 
so popular a vegetable as Brussels Sprouts, a 
pinch of seed sown in warmth at the latter 
end of January, the plants pricked off, and 
grown inside until they can be quartered in 
a cold frame, prior to outside planting, will 
ensure the grower a stock of plants that will 
outdistance others; whilst for the general 
crop a sowing a month later will suffice. 
No member of the Brassica family yields a 
better return for good culture than Brussels 
Sprouts, and the best course is undoubtedly 
to set apart a piece of ground, well manuring 
and trenching it, where they can be grown 
by themselves 3 feet or so apart. This is 
better than planting between other crops, and 
the proof of if was to be seen in many gardens 
last year. MIDLANDER. 


Transplanting Onions. 


I refer here to transplanting the seedlings 
prior to their shift to the final quarters. 
Many cultivators advocate the sowing of the 
seeds in a prepared bed in a cold frame, 
transplanting the resultant seedlings direct to 
their permanent quarters. To be successful 
the cultivator must be extra careful, as I 
find that these seedlings possess fewer roots 
than those that have been transplanted at 
least once before, and so a great check is 
given. I have tried various methods, and find 
the best results from sowing seeds in boxes 
early in January in a cool vinery or similar 
structure, then transplanting the young 
plants about the end of February to other 
boxes filled with good compost made moder- 
ately firm. At the end of March the plants 
are placed in the open air in a suitable posi- 
tion to harden, and are finally planted out 
the middle of April, when each_ plant 
possesses many strong roots. -G.-G. B. 





Potato maturity trials. 


During the past growing season the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
carried out certain interesting trials at the 
Ormskirk Potato Experiment Station in 
Lancs, The object of the trials was to deter- 
mine the relative times of ripening of certain 
varieties, to establish their relative yielding 
capacities, and to decide as to the influence 
of the place of origin of the seed on maturity 
and yield. 

The varieties chosen were those immune to 
wart disease. Seven of the best-known 
second earlies and two main crop varieties 
were taken, and ‘seed of them obtained from 
various districts in England and Scotland. 
A single plot of each of the varieties was 
planted at Ormskirk, the whole forming a 
large checker-board arrangement. At the 
end of the growing period the date on which 


each crop became mature was set down, the. 


produce of each plot being lifted and weighed 
as it matured. 

The results, being only those of a one- 
season experiment upon a particular soil, are 
not, of course, to be taken as final, but are 
none the less interesting. As they turned out, 
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Dargill Early was the first to mature (77 days 
in ground), and the last in order_of merit 
as regards yield (5.9 tons to acre); Niths- 
dale was second to mature (94 days), and 
eighth in yield (8.4 tons); Arran Comrade 
was the third to mature (99 days), and the 
seventh as regards yield (8.7 tons); Ally was 
fourth to mature (119 days), and fifth in 
yield (10.5 tons); King George was fifth to 
mature (121 days), and the second as to yield 
(12 tons) ; Great Scot was the sixth to mature 
(124 days), and the sixth also in yield 
(10.3 tons); K. of K. was the seventh to 
mature (150 days), and the third in yield 
(11.6 tons); Tinwald Perfection was eighth 
to mature (154 days), and the first in yield 
(12.3 tons); Early Market was the ninth to 
mature (135 days), and fourth in yield 
(10.8 tons). 

The experiment, at any rate, shows in a 
general way that the earlier the time to 
mature the less the crop. The full data are 
said to suggest also that with any variety 
neither the place of origin of the seed nor 
the small irregularities in the soil of the 
trial ground have any material effect so far 


“as the time of maturity for a particular 


variety is concerned, though both have a very 
considerable influence upon the yield. 
, ; 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rhubarb from seed. 


I want to make a Rhubarb bed, 20 yards by 
20, and should like your advice about getting 
crowns. Would it be better to raise them 
from seed or buy from some grower? If 
from seed, will you please tell me how best to 
proceed, and how long will it be before they 
will bear? I want some early and later 
kinds, so will thank you to name two good 
kinds. : Kos i 

Stafford. 


[Seed-raising affords an easy means of get- 
ting roots for forcing by lifting and taking 
into the greenhouse, Mushroom-house, or any 
similar warm structure. Seedlings, too, have 
the merit of being easily excited into growth, 
which is not always true of older roots early 
in winter. A packet of Rhubarb seed costs 
but little, and a small plot of ground is 
needed for sowing them. Choose a seed-bed 
well enriched with manure, for, needless to 
say, the quicker the growth the sooner will it 
give edible stalks for kitchen use. The seed- 
lings can be left the first year in the seed- 
bed. In the following winter they would be 
better lifted and transplanted on to another 
site and given more room—say 2 feet apart 
each way—and again allowed a liberal. dress- 
ing of manure in the soil. At-the end of two 
years quite serviceable roots, that may be 
lifted for forcing, can be had, and if this is 
done it saves disturbance or encroachment on 
the main plantation, which is used for out- 
door forcing and summer use. ‘To those 
needing an extension of their main stocks 
seed-raising affords an easy means, though it 
may be slow. Too frequently Rhubarb is re- 
legated to an out-of-the-way corner, where it 
is left to take its chance. The quality of 
Rhubarb varies much in its treatment and 
the variety grown, and so also does its 
colour. Varieties most frequently offered as 
seeds comprise Linneus, Johnson’s St. 
Martin, Champagne, Royal Albert, and Vic- 
toria. The last-named is a late and rood 
summer sort of strong growth; the others 
are all more or less early and suited for 
forcing. It may be well to further em- 
phasise the value of good and rich land for 
the raising of seedlings; without this their 
progress is slow and their ultimate value 
lessened. March or April is a very good time 
to sow seeds in drills 16 inches apart and 
about 2 inches deep. If, however, you want 
a good plantation early we should advise you 
to procure crowns and plant at once. | 


Outdoor Plants. 
Gere: Gladioli and their culture. ) 


charms of these increasingly popular plants. 
Their value for massing in beds, for group- 
ing in borders and shrubberies is more than 
ever recognised, while the utility of their 
handsome spikes of bloom for indoor and 
church decoration is by no means the least — 
of their precious attributes. If the spikes 
are cut when only two or three flowers have 
expanded they will continue to open when 
placed in water until the last bud has un- 
folded. By taking off the old flowers as they _ 
wither and by cutting away a portion of the © } 
stem when changing the water from time to 
time Gladiolus spikes may be depended wu n 
for decoration for at least a fortnight after 
_ they are cut. 
flowers. rec : > ae | 
- The period during which Gladioli can be 
planted is an extensive one and may be | 
reckoned from the first week in March until 
about the third week in May. Those who 
grow many corms are advised to make various 
plantings at intervals of a fortnight or so 
during this period to ensure a succession of 
bloom. Most garden soils, if not too heavy, 
will grow good Gladioli, but they certainly 
seem to do best in a rich, light, sandy loam. 
In the case of a naturally heavy soil, pre-.— 
paration for planting should be made the 
previous autumn. It must be deeply dug, 
liberally manured, and lightened by a plenti- 
ful supply of sand, wood ashes, or any 
material which will mechanically improve it. 
The soil must then lie rough during the 
winter. i 
and when the soil is moderately dry, it should 
be loosened and brought to a nice, finely 
pulverised condition with a fork. Soils of a 
light nature may be dug and manured in 
February, but the manure in this case must 
be thoroughly well decayed. Whatever be 
the nature of the soil it is of ‘paramount — 
importance to secure a fine tilth to a depth 
of 6 or 8 inches. >| 
planted about 3 inches deep, and if a little — 
sand is placed in the hole at the base of each 
corm the rooting process will be accelerated. 
About 6 inches should be left between each — 
corm, and they should be planted in groups — 
of three or more. 
_ required beyond keeping down weeds until — 
the spikes begin to form. At this time a | 
little liquid manure is often beneficial, but 
not always necessary. In time of drought it 
pays to water the plants or the spikes will — 
be poorly developed, but in normal seasons — 
the proper preparation of the ground before 
planting should obviate the necessity of | 
watering. Careful staking is advisable in 
exposed situations. — d 
blown over and bent .it cannot easily mak 
good afterwards. - S , pe an 
In mild districts the corms are sometimes 
‘left in the ground from year to year, but” 
, this practice is not recommended. The best) 
plan is to lift them during September and— 
October. If fine weather prevails during the — 
operation of lifting, the corms, after the ~ 
haulm has been cut away, may be. left ex- 
posed to the air for a few hours. Then they 
should be spread on trays in a dry, airy” 
room. When they are quite dry they can be 
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About a fortnight before planting, 
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No further attention is — 


Tf a plant once gets — 
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cleaned and stored in paper bags or in 
drawers in @ similar place until next plant- 
ing-time. ind _ 
the reader that the various sorts should be 
carefully labelled before putting them away. 
When we come to consider what kinds to ~ 
grow we have an extensive range of beautiful 
species, hybrids and varieties from which to 
make a selection. The difficulty is to decide 
what to omit. 
type are most commonly grown in English ~ 


It is scarcely necessary to remind — 


Those of the Gandavensis — 
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gardens, and of these I make a small selec- 
tion of varieties of proved merit out of some 
hundreds of really good kinds. These in- 
clude some of the far-famed Kelwayi hybrids: 
Canary Bird, canary-yellow, orange centre; 
Countess Craven, rose, flaked carmine; Mary 
Anderson, mauve with white lines; Duke of 
Connaught, salmon-pink, flaked crimson ; 
Lady Wimborne, white, veined rose; Golden 
Measure, pale yellow, immense spike; Mr. 
Greaves, crimson-maroon; Mike Lambourne, 
dark purple; William Kelway, scarlet- 
crimson, blotched white; Duke of Richmond, 
rose, lange white spot ; Kelway’s Masterpiece, 
ruby crimson; Mrs. James Kelway, white, 
tinted carmine; and Kelway’s Purple, violet- 
purple, shaded blue. Among Childsii 
hybrids the following are specially fine : — 
America, large flesh-pink; Panama, a 
glorified form of America, of a deeper pink 
shade; Niagara, cream and canary-yellow ; 
Blanche, large pure white; Wild Rose, 
bright rose; William Falconer, pink; and 
Cardinal, cardinal-scarlet. The Lemoinei 
hybrids, which are characterised by their 
spotted flowers, include the following fine 
varieties :—Baron J. Hulot, blue; Girondin, 
erimson ; Oriental, salmon, blotched orange ; 
Sarah Bernhardt, mauve-pink, blotched 
purple; President ~McKinley, velvety- 
maroon; Eldorado, clear yellow, blotched 
maroon; and Duchess of Leeds, pure white, 
violet spot. 

Perhaps the most wonderful creations of 
recent years are the beautiful hybrids which 
have evolved from G. primulinus. This re- 
markable species is found in a wild state in 
the iegion of the Victoria Falls, in Rhodesia. 
Tt was first discovered in 1887 by Mr. J. T. 
Last, in the Usagara Mountains, but for its 
later introduction into commerce Sir Francis 
Fox was chiefly responsible. It was in 1904 
during the construction of the celebrated 
bridge across the gorge of the Zambesi that 
this Gladiolus was. rediscovered growing 
under the spray of the Victoria Falls. The 
flowers of this species are unique, and were 
destined to become the progenitors of some 
of the most remarkable hybrids ever seen. 
The upper portion of the flower is hooded, 
and the colour is a beautiful clear yellow— 
a shade hitherto undreamt of among 
Gladioli. It very soon became popular, and 
some of the keenest hybridists, both in this 
country and abroad, quickly realised the 
possibilities of this African wilding. ‘The 
charming hybrids which have resulted by 
crossing it with some of the finer forms of 
Gandavensis have an all-compelling beauty 
which it is difficult to exaggerate. They are 
graceful in habit and have all the vigour 
of the Gandavensis type, while the. varying 
shades of yellow which predominate in this 
race have added a new interest to the 

ladiolus world. Space will only permit my 
mentioning half-a-dozen out of hosts of ex- 
cellent kinds:—Salmonea, salmon, shaded 
orange; Phyllis Kelway, pure yellow; Golden 
Girl, golden yellow; Early Morn, apricot 
yellow; A. J. Macself, ochre yellow, tinged 
rose; Mrs. ‘Swainson, soft primrose and 
cream, yellow centre. There are many other 
fine forms (see illustration on page 103) 
which should be given a place in the garden. 

Still another recent departure in Gladioli 
is found in the wonderful Ruffled Gladioli 
oc G. Kunderdi, which, as stated in my pre- 
vious article, emanated from Mr. Kunderd’s 
nurseries in Goshen, U.S.A. These have 
beautifully waved petals, and the following 
kinds are already enjoying world-wide popu- 
larity: —Mrs. Frank Pendleton, rose-pink on 
a white ground; Echo, mauve, intensely 
ruffled; Anthony B. Kunderd, deep cream 
tinged blush; Golden Buff, buff gold with 
yellow lower petals; Orange Glory, orange 
with lighter throat; White Glory, pure 
white, blue throat; Marie Kunderd, pure 
white; Kunderdi Glory, creamy apricot, 
tinted pink; Pride of Goshen, salmon-pink ; 
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Silver Moon, white tinted blush; and Rita, 
yellow with red throat. The Princeps race 
is one from which great developments are 
still to come. The flowers of the type are of 
a rich crimson with orange shading and white 
blotches. Some of its hybrid descendants 
are remarkable for rich coloration and bold- 
ness of spike. I suppose most Gladiolus 
lovers would consider it a serious omission 
if I failed to mention the old favourite 
Brenchleyensis. This beautiful scarlet- 
flowered species was raised by Mr. Hooker 
at the famous Brenchley nurseries, and is 
certainly the finest kind ever grown in this 
country for massing in beds. Incidentally 
it is one of the cheapest kinds procurable. 
Gladioli can be readily raised from seeds 
sown outdoors in shallow drills-during April. 


Itl 
are lost. When transplanted this moisture. 
loving Flag does not bloom well until 
the second season after planting. It can 


be propagated by division or ‘seeds, which 
should be sown as soon as gathered either 
in pots or in the open ground. They will 
vegetate in the following spring. 
CULTURE.—Anyone purposing planting this 
Iris should trench the ground deeply, mixing 
with the soil, turf and also some well-rotted 
manure, leaf-soil, and the refuse from the 
potting bench, so as to get a good depth of 
loose, friable soil, into which the roots can 
work freely. What this Iris wants is 
moisture and a fully open position away from 
the shade of trees or shrubs. It is always 
seen to the best advantage by the side of a 
stream or pond, and should be planted close 





lris levigata by the water’s edge. 


Rare species may be propagated by cutting 
up the corms so as to secure an ‘‘eye’’ to 
each piece. These cuttings should be planted 
in boxes or pans in a light compost contain- 
ing leaf-mould and sand. The usual method 
of propagation is by means of the “ spawn,” 
which is the garden name for the tiny corms 
which form at the base of the parent corms. 
This ‘“‘spawn’’ is sown in drills like seed 
and is lifted, cleaned, and stored each 
autumn like the old corms. 
’ Hastenurst Greaves, F.L.S. 





The Japanese Flag (Iris levigata). 


Amongst a batch of seedlings will be found 
an endless variety of colours from white to 
the richest plum, the deep blues being very 
rich. The mottled flowers are objectionable. 
Unfortunately, such flowers are common, 
are poor in effect, nothing like so handsome 
as the self-coloured kinds, nor do we care 
about the double varieties. In these the 
natural grace and fine’ outline of the flower 


to the edge of the water. The plants must 
be well established before they bloom. April 
is the best month in which to plant. Beds 
away from the side of a pond should be sunk 
3 inches or 4 inches below the surface of the 
surrounding soil, so as to allow of liberal 
supplies of moisture being given. 

Every year many beautiful varieties are 
added, chiefly -from Japan, though many 
seedlings have been raised in this country. 
The flowers vary in size and colour, some 
measuring as much as 9 inches or 10 inches 
across. 


Ligularia macrophylla. 


Like all the family, L. macrophylla re- 
quires deep, moist, and, if possible, peaty 
soil.. This variety is remarkable for its bold 
and handsome foliage, and is a robust 
perennial with an erect stem bearing a long 
dense spike of yellow flowers at the terminals. 
L. macrophylla may be usefully employed 
for grouping in the herbaceous border. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 





Flower Garden. 

Flowering shrubs and ornamental trees. 

There need be nothing beyond the simplest 
technicality in speaking of these well-known 
and highly-valued garden subjects, for who 
is there in all ‘‘ Merrie England ”’ who does 
not associate the term with the Lilac and the 
May, the Golden Chain and the Guelder 
Rose, the Mock Orange and the Rhododen- 
dron? Of course we all know them, and love 
them, and should miss them terribly if we 
were driven by some adverse fate to a country 
which their presence did not cheer. They 
have their special uses in every garden, and 


what those special uses are I am going to -~ 


say, not with any intention of hurrying any- 
one into planting them, but just to give the 
idea, which may be worth thinking over. to 
put into practice at some convenient time. 
However pretty may be the “‘ bedding out ”’ 
effects in a garden, they owe much to the 
framework in which they are placed. Flower 
beds, however well planned and furnished, 
brilliant in colour and design, would look 
somewhat shorn and lacking if surrounded by 
bare stone or brick walls, or any other 
boundaries which did not fit in and har- 
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to be the permanent features of the garden— 
features which become more pronounced and 
dominant as the seasons roll by. They have 
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Fig. 2.—Wall covered with evergreens. 3 


to be studied for their own effects as well as 
for the purposes to which I have already 
alluded, and these are of themselves so vood 


Fig. 1.—Brick 6 feet wall. 


monise. Whether it be a parterre or only 
a modest bed or two, the aid of a framework 
is needed to set it off, just as much as a frame 
is needed to show off and enhance the beauties 
of a picture. The judicious placing of a few 
shrubs does more for the beds than the frame 
does for the picture, for they may not only 
form the framework, but become the back- 
ground of the scape, and so part of the 
design. 
But their importance is even greater than 
that, for they supply the permanent features, 
of the garden, varying with the recurring 
seasons, and thus possessing their own decora- 
tive value, but enclosing that portion where 
the kaleidoscopic changes of the’ flower beds 
can he displayed to fullest advantage. I do 
not know whether that word ‘“ kaleidoscopic ”’ 
carries as much significance as it used to, 
but a half-century ago every boy and girl 
who possessed any playthings at all possessed 
a sixpenny or a shilling kaleidoscope, and 
found a perennial interest and wonderment 
in the marvellous changes effected at every 
turn of the telescope. These changes “from 
the spring garden to the summer garden with 
totally different designs from year to year 
provide one of the greatest charms of any 
garden; but I am not now concerned with 
these, but with the surroundings which 
enhance their effects. 3 
Some knowledge and considerable taste are 
necessary in selecting and arranging what are 


that they are worth studying. Indeed, they 
may well become the first rather than the 
subsidiary consideration, and the beds 
become quite sécondary in importance. That, 
however, is a more advanced subject, which, 
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February 18, 1922. 
Sayer E. 
where is the prospect quite hopeless, ‘and 
now that the building of hundreds of houses 
is proceeding, there will be many oppor. — 
tunities. 2 Fd 
Imagine a new garden enclosed by a staring _ 
brick wall. somewhere about 6 feet high (see 
Fig. 1); it is a very simple yet very crude 
proposition to cover it with evergreen — 
creepers, for it would retain its stiffness and _ 
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still be a wall with just a change in colour _ 
from red to green. I do not deny the im- | 
provement, or the restfulmess and freshness — 


of green as opposed to red, but I want to 


wipe out the stiffness and this idea of a wall — 
(see Fig. 2). It makes the boundary too 
obtrusive when it snould be as elusive as 
possible. One does not wish to put up a 
notice in the garden to the effect that *‘ thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther ’’; it is the — 
exactly contrary effect we want. And so the 
wall idea must be eliminated by undulating — 
clumps of suitable trees and flowering and — 
evergreen shrubs, and the wall spaces 
behind the clumps covered with suitable q 
climbers (see\Fig. 3). What I consider suit- . 
able climbers and suitable shrubs I have no 
space to tell to-day, but these shall follow on 
immediately. What I have suggested is only 
one way of using shrubs in combination. _ 
There are several others, whether it be the 
clothing of banks or mounds, the making OL | 
screens, or the filling up of a shrubbery. — 
There is no reason whatever why any one of 
these should be dull or heavy. here is 
plenty of subjects with graceful habit and 
feathery foliage to relieve the heaviness and 
plenty of flowers to relieve the dullness. | 
What are Hawthorns, Laburnums, Spirsas, — 
ete., for? Even compared with the most 
popular garden plants these always more | 
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es Fig. 3.—Clump of shrubs and trees, wall in background with creepers. a 12 


if all is well, will come up for consideration - 


a year hence. We must look upon them as 
an important and impressive feature. Much 
depends upon the facilities for using them, 
and these vary tremendously. Searcely any- 
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than hold their own for beauty. — But — 
whether it be a bank or a mound, a screen’ 
or a shrubbery, it must fit-in with a general — 
scheme and not be a mere hotch-potch of dis-— 
connected patchwork. ~ => A 






_ There yet remains another effective method 
of using these subjects, and that is by plant- 
ing them as specimens in solus positions— 
that is, solitary. A well-grown Rhododen- 
' dron, a fine Hydrangea, a good Spirmwa, a 
- Golden Holly, a Cedar or other conifer, a 





specimen clipped Bay, or one of a dozen 
equally good and suitable varieties may 
' work a wondrous change for good in the 
appearance of a piece of the garden. 
ko ae Reed. 
(Vo be continued.) 
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a. : The Vegetable Garden. 


The “ voice of the turtle ’’ is not yet heard 


in the land, and it will be at least another 
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Fig. A.—Pan of Mustard. 
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month before we hear the call of the cuckoo, 
_ but the garden is now vociferously calling us, 
_ and we gladly obey that call. For everything 
now wants doing. To wantonly waste time 
now is practically to throw away a portion cf 
ae? porien, for to shorten the season amounts 
Peto that. — - 

There may be no hurry about sowing seed, 
i put into the ground. I have insisted again 
and again that the best results can never be 

expected unless preparation be thorough. ‘*o 
if there is nothing else to do, the digging and 
“manuring of the soil should be pushed on. 
- But in preparing the soil one wants to know 
exactly what he is preparing for, because 
some seeds need manure, others do not; some 
erops (like Parsnips and Carrots) need a 
_deeply-worked soil; others, though vastly ap- 
-preciating it, are not so particular. There- 
_ fore, work with a knowledge of what you 
are exactly working for, and mark those spots 
especially adapted to particular crops. If 
your garden was dug, as it should have been, 
— in the autumn, turn it over again; it 
will not be hard work, and each time it 1s 
dug over is almost equal to giving it a dress- 
ing of manure. The major portion of the 

elements which foster and sustain plant life 
and growth come from the air, and remember- 
ing that, you will realise that the more you 
ean turn and expose the soil to the elements, 



















ee greater store of air-borne virtues will it 

‘receive. 

___‘The first crops you expect to take from your 
garden are such salads as Mustard and Cress, 

' Lettuces, and Radishes. You need not wait 





Be - Fig. B,- Cabbage Lettuce. 
' met — i 
to get the former out-of-doors, because ‘that 


/ may be sown in any box, pan, or pot, and 
_ raised indoors, either in the greenhouse 
or dwelling-house. In Fig. A you see a pan 
of it raised in a kitchen. The seed was sown 
_ thickly and not covered with soil; it was 
re _ watered with warm water, and stood in the 
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‘may be broadcasted and well raked in. 


Pa there is a lot to do. before the seed is- 
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dark just three weeks ago. When it began 


to sprout it was stood in the light, and now: 


it is ready to cut. 
acceptable. 

As to early Lettuces. Possibly you have 
some autumn-sown plants in your garden; if 
not, you can procure a score or two for a 
few pence. If you can, well and good, but 
in any case supplement them with sowings 
now, especially of the Cabbage class (Fig. B). 
Sow a pinch of seed in a flower-pot and let 
it germinate somewhere indoors, keeping 11 
well in the full light as soon as it begins to 
show up. When they are strong enough, 
transplant them into a box or under a hand- 
light in a warm and sheltered part .of ihe 
gatden, and then plant them out in April. 
Seeds may be sown in the open next month, 
but the early Cabbage varieties ought to ke 
on a warm border in order to be early. The 
Cos Lettuce (Fig. C) is not so early, and 
cannot be expected at its best till June; 
but it is so esteemed that during its short 
season it entirely eclipses the Cabbage 
varieties: 

Radishes may be sown now, or at any time. 
If sown now, give them a warm corner, where 
they can enjoy the March sunshine. Well 
firm the soil in which they are to be sown. 


Very little trouble, very 


Rub the seeds in red-lead to cheat the birds 


and sow very thinly in shallow drills. If 
you are quite sure you can keep down the 
weeds there is no need for drills, and the seeds 
For 
early work choose early, quick-growing 
varieties, of which there is plenty to select 
from, such as the white and scarlet Short 
Tops, Wood’s Early Frame, and Olive-shaped 
varieties. Take particular heed not to sow 
thickly, or you will get all tops. F. J. F. 


Fruit. 
Pruning—continued. 
The Loganberry and cultivated Blackberry. 


The recent war has taught some of us to 
have more respect for the Blackberry than we 
had before, and the Parsley-leaved Bramble 
ought not to be excluded from any garden in 
which there is an unoccupied corner. Pro- 
perly made, Blackberry preserve at this season 
of the year is probably unsurpassed for rich- 
ness and delicacy of flavour. Being of the 
same genus as the Raspberry, the Blackberry 
is pruned in the same manner ;"that is, by 
cutting out the canes in the autumn imme- 
diately the fruit has been gathered and tying- 
in to wires or stakes or other support the 
young canes which are to bear fruit during 
the following season. With the elimination 
of the old canes we should proceed to shorten 
the young canes by cutting away the ex- 
tremity of growth which is too young and 
immature to contain any fruit buds. . The 
removal of this too young and recent growth 
makes a little more space for the better ex- 
posure to air and light of the leaves upon 
the remaining part of the shoot—therefore 
the production of more fruit. The timely 
removal of the old fruiting canes has the 
same effect. 


Prunine.—Given good gloves and a sharp 
knife we may commence with the highest old 
cane, and at the end farthest from the base 
of the cane. Sever the first tie to wire or 
stake, and cut each succeeding tie until the 
last tie of the highest cane, or whichever cane 
was last tied in, is come to. Having severed 
all the ties, keep hold of the cane with one 
hand and trace the same cane down to its 
source with the other hand—containing the 
knife—and sever it at its base. Extricate 


the cane carefully from its fellows and place — 


it some distance away and on unoccupied 
ground. Proceed, as before, with the next 
cane, and so.on methodically, taking each 
cane as it was last tied in nearly a year 
before. By so doing we avoid the mistakes 


113 
and accidents which are liable to béfall us, 
such as cutting out a young cane instead of 
an old cane, or of leaving an old cane which, 
being loosened, impedes our progress. As we 
carefully proceed in our cutting out of the 
old canes our task becomes more clear and 
more convenient, especially when the cut-out 
canes are cleared out of the way. All being 
now clear, we commence 

THe TYING-IN OF THE CaANnES.—Furnished 
with thin tar cord or string—the tying being 
for one year only—we first arrange the longest 
and shorter growths according to their length 
and position and the number required to 
furnish the space. Now we select the nearest 
and longest cane of the nearest plant, take it 
up, either vertically or obliquely, to the top 
wire or the top of the stakes, and train it 
horizontally to its remaining full length. 
Ties should be affixed at intervals to keep it 
in position and in a straight line, no matter 
what angle the line may take. Now select 
the next strongest cane on that side, and in 
like manner take it up to the wire or to a 
position not less than 1 foot below the top 
cane, and tie and train it in the same manner 
as the first cane. Proceed in the same way 
with the third, fourth, and perhaps fifth 
strongest canes, possibly even a sixth cane, if 
we have a very strong and well-nourished 
plant. In which case we should have a hedge 
of Blackbérries upwards of 7 feet high and 





Fig. C.—Cos Lettuce. 


capable of giving—what I have more than 
once had-—an enormous crop of very fine 
Blackberries from Rubus laciniatus, the 
Parsley-leaved Bramble. Any growth left, if 
of any use, might be tied into any large space 
vacant; otherwise it will be better to cut it 
out and burn it with the other canes which 
have to be burned. 


The Loganberry. 


This is a cross between the Blackberry and 
the Raspberry, and was raised in America 
by the late Judge Logan between thirty and 
forty years ago. Jt is a most valuable fruit 
for dessert, cooking, bottling, jelly and jam- 
making. The pruning and training described 
for the English Rubus laciniatus exactly 
meet all the requirements of the Loganberry. 

The Loganberry, on the average, is more 
vigorous in growth, extra strong canes extend- 
ing to 15 and 18 feet in length, whereas very 
strong canes of the cultivated Bramble rarely 
exceed 14 feet in length. For illustration for 
training the Loganberry see page 755, Vol. 
XLIII. It may be trained against walls, old 
sheds, wooden fences, and it lends itself to 
the formation of screens for unsightly objects 
and corners, as well as for objectionable views 
in various respects; but it is not so effective 
in winter when denuded of its leaves, flowers, 
and fruits, which render it so beautiful in 
summer and autumn. For beautiful repre- 
sentation of the fruit see page 743, Vol. 
XLITI. Ji; U: 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Kitchen garden. 


Prick off early-sown Ailsa Craig Onions 
into boxes filled with a mixture of two-thirds 
loam, one-third leaf-mould or old Mushroom 
dung, which has been passed through -a 
y-inch sieve and made quite firm. Allow a 
distance of 3 inches each way between the 
plants, water and place in a light position, 
and grow them en as sturdily as possible. 


Celery 


for autumn use, such as Early Rose and 
White Gem, should be sown now. ‘Sow either 
in pans or boxes, according to the number of 
plants required, and cover the seed lightly 
with finely sifted soil. Water carefully with 
a fine-rosed pot and raise in heat. Shift 
Tomatoes intended either for planting out or 
putting into 9-inch or 10-inch pots early in 
March into 6-inch pots, and afford them a 
position where they enjoy all the light obtain- 
able, Pot off into 3-inch pots recently-raised 
plants, and be careful not to injure the 
stems. A shelf in a suitably heated house is 
a good position for them until they are ready 
for transferring to 6-inch pots. Sow seeds 
of an approved variety of Brussels Sprouts 
for affording an autumnal supply. Dwarf 
Gem is excellent for this, as the plants may 
be set out somewhat nearer together than is 
necessary with tall-growing varieties. Make 
a sowing of an early maturing variety of 
Cauliflower at the same time. Thin sowing 
and rational treatment will result in plants 
of dwarf growth and sturdy habit being 
secured. If Leeks for exhibition are required 
for the autumn shows, sow seed now. 


Plant houses. 


The general stock of Ferns intended for 
supplying cut fronds, furnishing, and other 
purposes, may now be overhauled, when such 
as need a shift into larger pots may be dealt 
with. Others may require a resurfacing of 
fresh compost only and thé drainage material 
examined ; but those in bad condition through 
the choking up of the drainage or from care- 
less watering will need to be partially shaken 
out and repotted. Employ clean pots and 
crocks, while good sound peat, also fibrous 
loam, where its use is requisite, coarse silver 
sand, and charcoal broken small and relieved 
of the dust are suitable constituents for the 
compost. Ferns in baskets and other orna- 
mental receptacles should also be examined 
and put in order for the season. 


Melons. 


Barly-raised plants will now be ready for 
‘transferring either into 12-inch pots or a 
marrow border constructed of good, sound 
loam, about 1 foot wide and 9 inches deep, 
near the front wall of the house. The loam 
in all cases is best sterilised beforehand. 
~ Ram it as firmly as possible in order to ensure 
firm, short-jointed, fruitful growth. 
may stand almost touching each other on a 
solid base; In a border the plants may be 
18 inches apart. Plant carefully; firm the 
40il around the balls, stake and tie, and finish 
by affording sufficient tepid water to settle 

them in their new quarters. Also plant out 
early-raised Cucumbers on mounds of com- 
post consisting of two-thirds good flaky loam 
not in too fine a condition and one-third leaf- 
mould or old Mushroom dung, with a little 
old mortar scraps added. Settle the plants 
in place with tepid water and secure them 
to stakes reaching to the trellis. Plenty of 
heat and moisture is essential for both Melons 
and Cucumbers. A.W. 


Pots © 


Midland Counties. - 


Seedling Antirrhinums and East Lothian 
Stocks 
sown in January now need transplanting 
from the seed boxes. It is an advantage to 
remove them early to prevent the plantlets 
from becoming drawn and to lessen the danger 
of damping. The boxes should be prepared 
in precisely the same manner as for seeds, 
with a layer of leaves in the bottom, and 


over this a few inches of sandy soil and leaf- - 


mould that has been passed through a 4-inch 
sieve. Press the soil firmly in the boxes and 
especially around the sides. After the com- 
post has been made level it should be covered 
with a thin layer of fine soil. Into this care- 
fully dibble the seedlings. After the plant- 
ing is completed water the soil through a 
fine-rose can, and place the boxes close to the 
rooi-glass, where they will not come under 
the influence of the syringe. 


Shallots and Garlic. 


Shallots should be planted as early in 
February as the condition of the soil permits. 
Plant in drills at one foot apart, and press 
the bulbs well into the soil, so that when the 
work is finished the crowns are just below the 
surface of the bed. Garlic may also be 
planted now, but the bulbs should be farther 
apart in the rows than Shallots. 


Jerusalem Artichokes. 

If not already done, the tubers should be 
lifted at once and stored in a cool place until 
required for use; and as the lifting proceeds 
select a sufficient number of medium-sized 
tubers tor replanting, which may be done at 
any time now. Any out-of-the-way part of 
the garden is suitable for this crop, provided 
the soil is in good condition. Plant in rows 
at 4 feet apart, allowing 18 inches between 
the sets in the rows. 


Long-pod Beans. 

A further sowing of Broad Beans may be 
made when the weather permits. Sow the 
seeds in double rows 3 feet apart, allowing a 
space of 9 inches between each seed. Some 
protection will be: afforded the seedlings: if 


_ this. sowing is made in shallow trenches. If 


the weather is unfavourable, or the land 
heavy, make a sowing in boxes and place in 
a cold frame. 


Celery. 

A small sowing of Celery will now be made 
with a view to producing plants for autumn 
supplies. Sow the seed in pans filled with 
finely sifted soil, and cover them very lightly 
with ‘soil. As soon as the seedlings appear 
place the pans close to the roof-glass, and 
never allow the roots to suffer from want of 
Water. 


French Beans. 
Sowings of French Beans are made in 8-inch 
pots at intervals of a fortnight, in order to 
maintain a continual supply of pods through- 
out the spring. The soil may consist of two- 
thirds turfy loam and one-third manure from 
a spent Mushroom bed. It should be made 
moderately firm before sowing, and seven or 
eight seeds may be placed in each pot. Do 
not entirely fill the pots with soil, but leave 
room for future top-dressings. Plants which 
were raised in January should be top- 
dressed, working the material amongst the 
stems and making it firm. Place a few twigs 
in the pots for supporting the shoots. The 
night temperature should be 60 degrees. 
Syringe the foliage frequently with clear, 
soft water to keep the red spider in check. 
Water the roots frequently with weak 
liquid manure. KW 3G 


“of a fairly rich character, and may include 


ought to go carefully among such wi 


be set to work in a comfortable temperature. 


_ Imembering always that in the confined space — 
























































Scotland. ~ 
Figs under glass. Ji eae % 
In cool houses Figs .may now be untied, 
cleaned, and retrained, cutting out as the 
work goes on any old or barren shoots. When 
this has been completed the surface soil may 
be scraped away to a depth of 3 inches and re 
placed with fresh material. This should be 


well decayed fibrous loam, a little lime in some _ 
form, and a_ sprinkling of any approved 
chemical fertiliser. | a ~ 75: eae 


Shrubs. 


In this neighbourhood we have been in the 
grip of frost of some intensity for a time, 
When the frost goes those who may have 
planted shrubs in late autumn or early winter 
a view — 
to firming them up at the collar. Let the 
soil, however, be reasonably dry before tread-_ 
ing upon it—more particularly when the 
staple is heavy or retentive of moisture. In 
a short time any further planting or altera~ 
tions can be carried out, and there is gener- 
ally some annual _rearrangement in almost — 


every garden. J 


Planthouses. =~ aire 


A good batch of Hippeastrums ought now a 


‘When growth is fairly well advanced the pots 
can be removed to cooler quarters. Fort- 
nightly batches will keep up a succession of — 
these useful things over a considerable season. 
It is interesting and at times profitable ~ 
work to raise Hippeastrums from seed, and _ 
the process is an easy one, although it calls 
for the exercise of some little patience on the — 
part of the raiser. Cytisus racemosus is a 
useful plant at this season, but it is one 
which decidedly objects to anything like 
forcing. Acacias, even in quite a cool house, — 
ought now to be providing material for cut- 
ting. Of these A. dealbata, A. Riceana, and 
A. Drummondi can be recommended. — . 
doubt these succeed in a greater degree wh 
planted out in a suitable border, but quite — 
good results can be had by pot-culture—re-_ 


the roots require to be well fed. Should — 
Eucharis Lilies appear to require repotting — 
the present is a good time at. which to attend  S 
to their wants, although so long as the bulbs — 

have sufficient room in the pots there is little 
or-no need to disturb them. Established — 
plants should be assisted by free waterings — 
with liquid manure, and it is merely a ques- _ 
tion of sufficient heat to have them in bloom 
at any given time. The same remarks may 
be held as applying to the Clivias (Himanto-— 
phyllums). Allamandas and other summer- | 
flowering plants of a similar description — 
should now be repotted, but in the case of 
those which already occupy large pots some 
discrimination is necessary, and it may be 
sufficient if a portion of the exhausted surface 
soil be removed and replaced by bette 


material. Groups of Arum Lilies are useful _ 
now. : 9 nn 
Vegetable garden. Suc 


Prick off seedlings from the earliest sowin 
of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces, 
Further sowings can be made under glass both _ 
of these and of Red Cabbages, Sprouts, and 
Savoys. Such sowings can be placed in a 
cool house and permitted to grow away slow a 
A good batch of French Beans may go into 
9-inch pots. Earth up Potatoes in pots, 
placing stakes in these as the work preceeds 
in order that the haulm may be timeousl: yo 
supported. Sow also a pinch of Leek seed, 
Onions in bulk, and Parsley under glass. — 
Hurry on the digging as rapidly as is con- — 
sistent with good workmanship. W. McG. 


” 
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GARDEN TOOLS 


- Nothing can so profitably repay gardeners this month as serious inquiry into the question of tools and implements 
for all gardening operations. It is the overhauling, or even scrapping, of old equipment and the careful selection of 
new that are going to save much hard or fruitless labour at various periods of the year. We have chosen an early 
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AND EQUIPMENT. 
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opportunity, therefore, of assembling in this issue a list of up-to-date gardening accessories, many of which will be 


eg 
/ s 


. “se : 2a —_ 


; 2 An Unbreakable Tomato Pot. 
A pot of galvanised iron, supplied by 
James Gray, Ltd., the well-known horticul- 
__ tural engineers of Danvers Street, Chelsea, 
- is having a great vogue among Tomato 
__ growers. Perfect aeration of soil is obtained 
_ py the 4-inch perforations in the sides” The 
pot can be adjusted to a diameter of 5 or 6 
inches or extended to 10 inches without dis- 
_ turbing the plant. A larger supply of fruit 
_ is produced by the use of these pots than can 
be grown in the beds of the glasshouse.- The 
soil is warmed more satisfactorily to corre- 
Ss with the temperature of the house, and 
e plants are more completely under control 
for watering. Cheaper, than pots, the 
___ patent has all the advantages of an ordinary 
 flower-pot without the latter’s disadvantages 
of restriction of crop. They cost 41s. per 
100, and can be kept in use for many years. 
: Sa ; 
Effective Protection for Seed and 
Strawberry Beds. 
_- he latest novelty to be introduced by the: 
House and Garden Sundries Co., 10, East- 
- cheap, London (makers of the ‘‘ Everyman Le 
~ Seed Sower and ‘‘ Everyman ’”’ Wall Clip), is 
_ the “ Everyman’’ Garden Netting Supports. 
_ These are strong metal pins of stout gal- 
" vanised wire, with lugs to hold netting 
securely or to hold extension canes over large 
beds. They save the netting from damage, 
re fixed promptly and securely, and are very 
“economical and ingenious. A dozen supports 
are sufficient for a bed 66 feet by 2 feet or 
30 feet by 6 feet. An improved layering pin 
is another useful line supplied by this firm. 


1 
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A Featherweight Motor Mower. 
-W. J. and C. T. Burgess, of Brentwood, 
will shortly place on the market a new 
featherweight motor lawn mower at about 
half last season’s prices. A representative 
of ** G.I,’ who has inspected the machine in 
its various stages of construction, reports 
that the driving power is supplied by a 1 h.p. 
_. Q-stroke engine, with an average speed of 
~ 1,500 revolutions; and that other featufes in- 
bar controls, patent dirt-proof ball bearings, 
a three-blade cutter, which enables long grass 
49 be cut at a high speed as fine as by a slower 
_ running cutter with many blades, and an oil- 
kath through which the chain drive passes. 
‘The main castings are of aluminium, and the 
whole machine weighs about 200 lb. Prac- 
tically no mechanical knowledge is required 
to manipulate the mower, and so simply is 
the clutch arranged that when the operator 
leaves go the travel stops, although . the 
engine continues running. 


3 Ransomes, Sims and Jefferies. _ E 


ment in lawn mower construction, from the 
__ interesting woodcut which appears in this 
_ firm’s excellent new catalogue. The. en- 
/ __-graving is of the original lawn mower (Bud- 
_ ding’s patent), made | Ransomes, of 
__ Ipswich, in 1832. Since those days the firm 
has supplied hundreds of thousands of 
machines and has secured an enviable reputa- 


— tion for reliability. Every conceivable 






Fe introduced to the public for the first ti 


clude a high-tension magneto, simple handle- 


One can estimate the remarkable develop- — 


demand by practical horticulturists. 


machine for the lawn is manufactured, from 
motor mowers at £400 to the 9-inch ‘ Lion ”’ 
at £3. An important consideration to in- 
tending purchasers is the fact that wearing 
parts for Ransomes’ machines can always be 
obtained promptly, and a month’s free trial 
is allowed for all hand mowers. 


The New Godiva. 


The Nene Engineering Co., Ltd., of Peter- 
borough, were successful in gaining the highest 
award (Gold Medal) at the Birmingham Hor- 
ticultural Show last year with their New 
Godiva Motor Mower. They inform us that 
a youth can work it with an average petrol 
and oil consumption at a cost of 33d. for 
2,000 square yards. The machine js com- 
pletely covered by patents and also embodies 
several departures from the ordinary run of 
motor mowers. ~ A full specification is in- 
cluded in an illustrated pamphlet issued by 
the company. Another Nene speciality is the 
new patent ‘‘ Sowell’ Seed drill. This has 
secured two distinguished awards at the Royal 
and Peterborough Agricultural Shows. This 


ees 


New Godiva: Motor Mowers A 


drill will distribute any seed regularly from 


a mustard seed to a bean. It is suitable for 
all purposes without having to employ extra 
feed barrels and different cogs, as these are 
entirely dispensed with. : 


Green’s Lawn Mowers. 


Thomas Green and Son, Ltd., of Leeds, 
whose name is a household word among 
gardeners, have a good range of lawn mowers 
and rollers, and we recommend our readers to 
secure a copy of their list No. 15. Among 
those which are specially attractive is the 
«“Silens Messor.’? The ‘‘ New Century ”’ is 
the ideal mower for small lawns, slopes, and 
banks. They also list some improved motor 
lawn mowers of 18 inches and 20 inches cut, 
which are particularly reliable and economi- 
cal, Larger motor mowers run from 18 inches 
to 42 inches. We suggest a perusal of their 


‘ list before a purchase is made. 


The Rival Stake. 


Mr. H. J. G. Wood, of Bracknell, has 
brought out a stake which saves the time and 
trouble of tying plants to sticks. He has 





me this season, and others of established reputation which are always in 


favoured us with some samples, which show 
clearly how the stake is opened and closed 
with its own spring. The other advantages of 
the Rival are that it is stronger than bamboo 
and will not wear out, rot, or break. They 
are made of-steel galvanised wire in lengths 
to suit all plants in or out doors, the larger 
ones being of stouter wire. Small ones are 
now being made for Carnations. We under- 
stand that the Rival is in use at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, and is securing praise on 
all sides. 


Never-bend Spades. 


Spear and Jackson, Ltd., of Sheffield, have 
introduced a ‘‘ Never-bend’’ Spade. It is a 
very handy tool of correct shape and “ lift ’”’ 
and nicely finished, and what is most im- 
portant is its lightness and strength, for, 
although at least half-pound lighter than an 
ordinary spade, it is unbreakable. Before 
leaving the works the edge of every spade is 
thrust under a strong door, and the handle 


‘pressed upwards as far as possible, until 


there is a considerable bend on the blade. 
When withdrawn the blade springs back to its 
original shape. This is a severe test, and the 
secret lies in the fact that Spear and 
Jackson, Ltd., aré now making these on 
similar lines to their famous hand saws. We 
understand that the makers have also applied 
the same methods of manufacture to their 
digging forks, rakes, and other tools. 


Fruit Tree Protectors. 


Major C. Walker, of Brecon, claims that 
by using his fruit tree protectors crops are 
increased by 100 to 200 per cent. He has 
issued a pamphlet giving full details, with 
several illustrations of the invention, which 
consists of a framework covered by netting 
with an additional fine-meshed wind-screen, 
thus forming an effective protection against 
birds, frost, cold winds, and wasps. The 
netting frame is easily erected and quite 
rigid. It is also applicable to bush and wall 
fruit trees. As the bush tree protector is 
quite new to horticulture it will be found of 
special interest. 


Garden Netting. 


Mr. W. O. Allen, Brick House, Porthleven, 
Cornwall, sends his list of garden netting, 
which no gardener can do without. It may 
be used for the protection of fruit trees in 
bloom if several thicknesses are employed, 
while for guarding against the attacks of birds 
it is indispensable. Mr. Allen’s 4-inch and 
3-inch square mesh is of the finest quality, 
and will last for many years. 


“The Latest Concrete Garden Roller. 


The Manufactured Concrete Works (British 
Construction Co.), of Barnstaple, are offering 
a well-made concrete roller, ‘‘ The M.C.W.’”’ 
pattern, at the very low price of £2, de 
livered to any station in the United King- 
dom. We have heard of nothing cheaper this 
season. The weight is 200 lb. With the ex- 
ception of the cylinder and wooden handles 
the parts are of steel. A great demand for 
this roller is expected, and arrangements © 
have been made for a huge output. If un- 
obtainable from your local dealer apply to 
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“Barnstaple, or to the firm’s London offices, 
39, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Astor Motor Attachments. 

The introduction of motor power to the 
lawn mower is a boon which is readily 
apparent. A reliable motor attachment will 
enable a lady to do the work of two men. As 





The Couten Automatic and Rotary Sprayer. 


a labour saver, therefore, such an addition is 
beyond dispute. The Astor Motor and En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, have 
issued an attractive catalogue giving full par- 
ticulars of their attachments, which are made 
to suit any lawn mowers made by Messrs. 
Green, Ransomes, or Shanks, and can be sup- 
plied in all sizes from 12 to 22 inches, both 
chain and gear driven. The attachments -are 
manufactured to the designs of Sir Percy 
Scott, and are light to handle, efficient, and 
silent in working. With these attachments 
wet lawns can be cut. The Astor Company 
recommends that lawn mowers be sent to them 
for fitting; they can guarantee a satisfactory 
job thereby. 


Oak Casks. 

Stuart and Douglas, Ltd., of Liverpool, 
who are the largest machine coopers in 
England, are offering a strong oak cask with 
a capacity of 170 gallons for 35s. Such a 
cask would not only be of service for storing 
rainwater, but could be made an addition 
to the attractiveness of the garden, as the 
amateur could grow the smaller forms of 
Water Lily in it. 


Rustless Steel Spades. 

The boon of rustless steel is now introduced 
into gardening, and the day of digging with a 
rusty spade to which the heavy soil clings is 
being rung out. An ordinary spade, however 
carefully it may be preserved and however 
regularly it may be.used, has always a com- 
paratively rough surface which holds the soil. 
The rustless steel spade, which is bright to 
begin with, does not rust. Whether used 
regularly or intermittently, its surface re- 





Hardy's Rustless Steel Spade. 


mains smooth ; digging is consequently easier, 
more efficient, and a real pleasure. ‘The 
Hardy Patent Pick Co., Ltd., were the first 
firm to introduce rustless steel in the manu- 
facture of steel spades, and are to be con- 
gratulated on bringine a relief into the 
heaviest part of gardening work. 


'. Ladders and Steps. 


Among an almost endless variety of ladders 
and steps portrayed in Drew, Clark and Co.’s 


\ 


»work in digging operations. 
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(Leyton) catalogue we notice some which 
appeal specially to gardeners, particularly 
the ‘Diamond ’’ combined ladder and self- 
supporting steps. This is an extension 
ladder, self-supporting steps, and two 
separate ladders all in one, and is made in 
five convenient sizes. The sides press against 
each other and not against the top treads, as 
in old-fashioned patterns. The bottom treads 
are placed very low, so as to prevent the 
ladder sinking in soft ground. It constitutes 
an ideal combination for general house and 
garden work, pruning, fruit picking, ete, 


Prices of the combined ladder range from 30s. 


to 55s. 


Seed Raisers. 


Growing Sweet Pea seeds in pots requires 
a great deal of, space and constant attention 
to watering, while at the finish a check to the 
plant when planting’ out is generally un- 
avoidable through root disturbance. The 











The Champion Weed Eradicator. 


manufacturers of the T.P. Seed Raiser have 
borne in mind the fact that an abnndance of 
root is required. Their useful patent con- 
stitutes an ideal method for securing the best 
and avoiding failures. We have had the 
opportunity of examining the raisers, which, 
like all effective patents, are particularly 
simple. Being retentive of moisturé and com- 
pact, the air cannot dry the soil as with pots. 
The T.P. Seed Raiser will be found suitable 
for growing larger plants, such as Chrysan- 
themums, Carnations, etc. We can heartily 
recommend them to the amateur who is 
anxious to grow his annuals to perfection. 


Phillips’s Patent Digger. : 


This interesting tool is figured in the cata- 
logue of Thomas Gunn, Ltd., of Fore Street, 
London, E.C. It is a combination of spade 
and fork, and the blade is of a key-like 
pattern with the bottom portion in bright 
finish and shaped like the letter Y. Tt en- 
sures perfect aeration in subsoiling, is very 





Phillips’s Patent Digger. 


light and strong, and will save a lot of hard 
Other notable 
items in the list are:— ~ 

THe CHAMPION WEED ERapicator, which 
effectively destroys weeds without injury to 
local grass and flowers. Stabbing its point 
into the weed enough liquid is released into 
the weed to kill it. The tool can be carried 
like an ordinary walking-stick. Its point is 
protected by a cover, and it cannot become 
clogged. 

THorn’s WEEDHOOK, of solid forged steel, 
with long or short handle, which lifts the 
roots intact. 


~ 


Seed Sowing. ae 


“ Success ” Ganpen Hose, Stone Rorzers, 


etc., are also specialities of this firm, who 
supply everything in the way of garden equip- 
ment. Catalogue (421) on request. 


Tanks and Wheelbarrows. 


The experience of last: summer’s drought 
will bring home to our readers the necessity 
of being forearmed ; and a good cistern which 
served as a receptacle for rainwater would 
have been invaluable last year. §. M. 
Wilmot and Co., Ltd., of Bristol, are offer- 
ing some particularly good lines in steel 
cisterns, particulars of which can be secured 
from local ironmongers or implement dealers. 


ing small seeds from a bottle, and during the 
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‘The firm also manufacture a very serviceable — 
handeart, which is unaffected by sun or rain, _ 


Simple and Durable Sets. a 
_The motor lawn mower which needs con- _ 


stant overhauling by a skilled mechanie with ; 
an ample tool kit-does not appeal to us. Y Wer 
























Raven Conversion Set. _ ae 


therefore specially value the claim of W. H. 
Raven and Son, of Brentwood, that the Raven — 
lawn mower conversion sets are not compli- — 
cated. The fact that they have only two — 
controls indicates their great simplicity and 
consequent durability. In designing them the 
makers have kept in mind the actual condi: 
tions in which they are to be worked. They 
are essentially ‘‘ no trouble’? machines, and 
will stand a great deal of hard usage. About 
an hour suffices to fit them, or the manufac- 
turers will undertake the fitting free of — 
charge. A mower fitted with a Raven con- 
version set, costing from £37 to £40, is abso- 
lutely self-propelled. = al 


2 3.40 > San 
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The Barrows Pruner. - OT aa 
The Barrows Pruner, which can be obtained 
from Burman and Sons, Ltd., of Birming- — 
ham, has features which specially recommend _ 
it to the practical gardener. It has an easy 
and smooth ‘‘ draweut’’ action, which does _ 
not pinch or squeeze the shoot, and there are 4 
advantages in the pruner having detachable — 
blades, which can be renewed at one shilling. | 
Te pruner is listed at 6s. 6d.,and is excellent — af 
value. y eorat). 


oe, Py ei 4 
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Captain W. M. Watson has patented an in- 
genious yet simple device for seed sowing 









The Ever Ready Seed ‘Sawec if 


which we illustrate. The inventor tells. us 
that the idea came to him whilst at work in 
the garden. He had been in the habit of sow- 


process was interrupted. On resuming to — 
complete the sowing he found-he had tipped 
a heap into the furrow. This gave him the _ 
idea of placing a trap over which the seeds _ 
could pass when the sower is oscillated, the 
angle depending on the thickness of seed. re- 
quired. The trap can be made to any size ; wt ' 
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those which are obtainable now take seeds 
_ from Pansy to at least Sweet Pea size. . 


1 The Jehu Motor Lawn Mower. 


| ‘This is the latest model of Alexander 
/ Shanks and Son, Ltd. It has a-24 hp. 
| engine, and power is transmitted by roller 
chain gearing. The starting gear is quite 
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Shanks’ Jehu Lawn Mower. 

simple and effective, and a clutch for putting 
3 the machine out of action is easily manipu- 
- jated. A large grass box is fitted having a 
delivery apparatus which enables the grass 
_ to be thrown out without stopping the 
- machine. The mower can be fixed on a 


de 


*~ 
carrier and driven by its own motor power 
to different parts of the lawn or from green 
to green on a golf course, for which, by the 
_ way, a specially low cut can be arranged. The 
price for this up-to-date and most efficient 
- mower is £70 carriage paid, and it can be 
obtained from most large ironmongers and 
_ seedsmen. ; 


. A Sarvenieat Garden Roller. 


‘The ‘“‘ Wataw”’ is a patent ballast garden 
~ roller_weighing only 50 lb. when empty, light 
enough to be lifted over obstructions or hung 

up out of the way as required. It weighs 
200 lb. when filled with water or with dry 
— gand about 300 Ib. It is made of steel] 
- throughout, and is practically unbreakable. 
-- The ends of the roller are well rounded, en- 
suring easy turning and preventing any 

damage to the turf. The filling operation is 
"quite simple and no tools are required. The 
= frame is handsomely enamelled in green and 








Tt hy 







red, and the price is 75s. carriage paid U.K. 


____ Cylinder measurement is 18 by 18 inches. The 
_ - makers are The Wataw Trading Co., Audrey 
_ House, Ely Place, Holborn, B.C. | 

















A Graduating Top Dresser. 

-__ Asimple and effective machine for the even 
distribution of ground lime, sulphate of am- 
~ monia, lawn sand, worm killer, and any sort 
of top dressing is Pattisson’s Graduator-Dis- 
_tributor. It consists of two perforated steel 
cylinders, the outer one graduating the flow 
of material to the required quantity and 
closing the inner one when the machine is not 
in use. It is very highly spoken of by users 









Grass Raiser Brush, 
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on golf greens and large lawns. Another 
- Pattisson-patent is the Grass Raiser Brush 
for attachment to any lawn mower. The 
grass immediately in front of the cutters is 
by this device brushed-up, and consequently 
a marked efliciency in cutting, even on the 


= 
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highest grade machine, is achieved. _ The 
brush also ensures a further saving of time by 
breaking up and scattering worm casts, and 
improves generally the whole appearance of 
the green. H. Pattisson and Co. are the 
makers of the famous horse boots bearing 
their name, and prices for these, as well as for 
all kinds of equipment for the upkeep of links 
and lawns, will be found in their catalogue, 
free on application to 6, Greyhound Lane, 
Streatham, S.W. 


A Labour-saving Garden Plough 

The ‘‘ Titan’’ Horti-plow has been 
specially designed for market gardeners, 
fruit-growers, smallholders, etc. It elimin- 
ates the labour of digging, and can be worked 
with ease even on the heaviest ground. Fur- 
rowing up to 9 inches deep at a rate of 19 
to 15 feet a minute, it works right up to the_ 
edge of the land, and is invaluable for 
ploughing between fruit trees. The machine 
is propelled by the simple operation of 
moving the handle backwards and forwards, 
and is effected by winding a wire cable on to 





= The Titan Horti-plow. 


a drum attachment, the other end of the 
cable being secured to a length of timber 
placed behind two stakes in the ground. The 
cable is easily moved before starting a new 
furrow. -A lever instantaneously adjusts the 
various depths of tilth required. _ The 
machine is drawn backwards by dropping the 
handle until the winding mechanism is re- 
leased, the cable then being automatically 
unwound in readiness for the next furrow. 
This is a very strong and reliable little plough 
and quite inexpensive, the price of £6 17s. 6d. 
including 50 feet of steel wire cable. Mote 
and Boland, Ltd., Somerset Road, Tedding- 
ton, Middlesex, are the makers. 


A New Glass Substitute. 

“‘ Windolite,’? which has only lately been 
put on the market-in this country, consists of 
a fine rustless wire gauze netting embedded in 
a sheet of some transparent substance resem- 
bling mica, but without being brittle—in 
fact, it is remarkably strong for such light 
material, and, being flexible, is easy to 
handle. 
great advantage over glass by enabling much 


less timber to be used, whilst it can easily be 


fixed without glazing. Strong scissors easily 
cut it. Although the single quality appears 
strong enough for most purposes, for special 
purposes a double and a triple quality are 
supplied. -Various widths are stocked. Being 
unaffected by weather conditions of any kind, 


For garden use its weight gives it a . 
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this material is reeommended not only for 
greenhouses, frames, ete., but also for the 
many purposes in a garden where’glass is so 
often unsatisfactory. It will appeal to lady 


gardeners by doing away with the heavy and 
clumsy glazed lights, which are always so 
awkward to handle and so easy to break. If 








Smith and Ellis’s Continuous Sprayer. 


not stocked by local dealers all particulars 
can be had from the distributors: C. M. 
Davies and Co., 179-185, Great Portland 
Street, London, W. 1. 


Automatic and Rotary Spraying. 

The ‘‘ Couten’’ is ian automatic sprayer 
newly introduced to this country by Tozers, 
Dean Street, W., after having a wide success 
in France. . For portable purposes the ap- 
paratus is mounted on a light tripod, to 
which the hose is attached; but it can be 
made a fixture by screwing on to a vertical 
pipe connected with the main. It is adapt- 
able for both outdoor and greenhouse work, 
and requires no supervision after the installa- 
tion has been adjusted to the amount of water 
flow required, and which is automatically 
shut off. It follows that the ‘‘ Couten ’’ has 
advantages for night watering. The inven- 


“tion is capable of throwing a fine and regular 


rain over a very considerable area. 


An All-English Mower for £2 2s. 

Two interesting lines are brought to our 
notice by Smith and Ellis, 11, Little Britain, 
E.C. For years the most inexpensive mowers 
have had to be imported. The new “ Qual- 
cast’’ Lawn Mower, however, is the equal 
in price of any imported machine, and is 
superior in quality, being English made 
throughout. It is very highly geared and 
therefore fast working, the mechanism being 
well enclosed so that no dirt or grass can get 
inside. It is a British triumph. This firm’s 


Continuous Sprayer is a useful innovation 
saver. 


and labour Once the reservoir is 





The Qualcast Lawn Mower. 


filled with air a slight pressure keeps on a 
continuous spray. It has three jets—tfor 
ordinary work, fine, and vertical spraying 
respectively. The last facilitates thorough 
cleansing underneath the leaves. Prices are 
from 5s. 6d. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED¢ free of charge if correspon- 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
rhould be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and add.essed to the Epitor of GarDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to te used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the ncme and address being added to each. 
As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time. 


OUTDOOR. 
Clematis montana, pruning. 


(M. C.).—As soon as flowering is over care- 
fully cut out all superfluous growth and 
shorten ‘back the main branches, leaving a 
shoot or two near the top to draw up the sap. 
The plants can be kept within bounds by a 
little judicious pruning each season after the 
flowering is over. If- you can, we should 


mulch the roots in the summer and give 


plenty of water, so as to wash the goodness 
down to the roots. Plants on walls and house 
fronts often get very dry at the roots, and 
owing to this many failures arise. 


Carnations from seed. 


(R. G.).—The spring is a good time to sow 
Carnation seed. As a rule it will germinate 
quite freely in the open air, but seed of choice 
kinds is best sown in pans or shallow boxes 
under glass. The seeds, if good, will come 
up better in a cold frame or greenhouse than 
in heat, and the seedlings will be stronger. 
When the young plants are strong enough they 
should ‘be pricked out into other pans or 
boxes, and later from these into the open 
ground where they are to flower. 


Clematis Jackmanni. 


(C. H.).—As this Clematis flowers on the 
young wood, pruning may be done in late 
autumn or very early spring, preferably the 
latter, or, say, not dater than February or 
mid-March. Old plants may be cut down to 
within a foot of the soil, and younger plants 
having prominent buds should be cut back to 
within a little of where they started. After 
pruning, when growth is on the move, a mulch 
of rotten manure is very beneficial. 


, 


INDOOR. 
Gloxinias from seed. 


(J. M.).—From the middle to the end of 


this month is a good time to sow Gloxinia 
seed in well-drained pots of sandy soil, shad- 
ing from bright sun with moss spread over 
the sheet of glass laid on the top of the pot. 
A gentle bottom-heat assists considerably in 
the germination of the seed. | Directly the 
tiny plants show through the soil remove the 
moss, tilting the glass on one side to admit 
air. When the seedlings are large enough, 
prick them out into pots or pans filled with 
a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and sand, 
standing them on a shelf close to the glass 


in a temperature of not less than 60 degrees. . 


When the plants have made four leaves place 
them singly in pots, 3$ inches in diameter, 
in a similar but somewhat rougher compost. 
Keep the plants, when they have begun to 
grow freely, well supplied with water and 
near the glass to ensure a stocky growth. In 
these pots the plants will devélop several 
flowers. After flowering, gradually dry the 
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corms off and store them in a cool, dry place 
where the plants can remain without water 
until in February there are signs of their 
starting into growth, when they should be 
potted up and grown on in the way recom- 
mended for the seedlings. 
soil never gets dry, as if this happens, thrips, 
red-spider, and rust are liable to attack the 


. leaves, and, if not destroyed, these pests will 


weaken the plants, and “in the end kill them. 


Pelargoniums unhealthy. 

(A. S. M.).—The disease which is attack- 
ing your Pelargoniums is caused by a fungus, 
and sometimes gives considerable trouble. 
Plants that have been highly fed or with an 


insufficient circulation of air are far more 


liable to its ravages than those grown under 
hardier conditions. Judging by the pale 


colour of those sent, and the attenuated stalks ~ 


of some of them, we should say that want of 
air is at the bottom of a good deal of your 
trouble. With regard to the remedy, the 
leaves should be lightly dusted with-sulphur 
at the first sign of the disease, and a free 
circulation of air around the plants main- 
tained. Avoid overcrowding, and allow a 
reasonable amount of sunshine to play on the 
plants. In this way the tissues of the leaves 
become hardened, and therefore better able to 
resist the attacks of the fungus. As above 
stated, do not be too free with manure, while 
too much water at the roots is» equally 
injurious. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Cutting back Privet hedge. 


(B. M.).—Privet may be trimmed at any 
season. As regards cutting down, you must 
bear in mind that such an old hedge as yours 
is often very erratic in breaking into growth, 
but with care it can, as a rule, be induced to 
fill up again: It is always advisable to keep 
such a hedge within bounds. when young. 
Leave the cutting-back—doing this with a 
knife or the secateurs—till next month, and 
even then you must expect some parts of it 
to be very bare for a considerable time. 


Treatment of Ivy. 

(M. C.).—2, You cannot expect the newly- 
planted Ivies to cling to the wall until the 
plants begin to grow freely. This, no doubt, 
they will do as the season advances. In the 
meantime, seé that the plants are kept 


watered if the position~is at all dry, and if. 


you can mulch with some rotten manure this 
will be very beneficial. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Constant Reader.—See reply to ‘ New- 
castle ’’ in a recent issue. 

M. P.—We regret not being in a position 
to say whether Abol insecticide is a cure for 
American Gooseberry mildew, and recommend 
writing the makers on the subject. It is 
said to be a non-poisonous preparation. 

Edar.—There are several books published 
by Benn Bros. on growing flowers for market 
that would answer your purpose, we think, 
and we should advise you to procure the same. 
We should advise you to write to the 
Secretary of the British Florists’ Federation, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


You should also subscribe to the ‘“* Fruit 
Grower ’’ published at this office. 
Chas. I". Seville—Although there are 


many things that will cure any mildew that 
has developed on the foliage, yet this disease 
continues to appear for some time on the 
young shoots as they unfold. It is obvious, 
then, that to rid your plants of mildew they 
must be carefully sprayed at frequent in- 
tervals so that the spores of the fungus as 
soon as they appear are given no chance to 
grow. Sulphide of potassium is a certain 
cure if applied promptly. Use it at the rate 
of 4:0z. to one gallon of water. For economy 
and effectiveness an Abol syringe is the best 


Take care that the 
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article for the purpose. At the same time as _ 
you are using this remedy take care to pre- 
vent cold draughts or a sudden rise or fallin ~ 
the temperature of the house in which the ~ 
plant is growing. Try and produce a thick, 
leathery foliage on your plant by giving ~ 
abundance of air from the start of its growth. 
Be very careful also in watering., A thorough 


good watering is far better than driblets. =~ 
NAMES OF FRUIT. | t 

A. N.—Apple Sturmer Pippin. — io}. 
W. J. O0.—Apple Scarlet-Nonpareil. .— } 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


GopFREY AND Son, ExmMoutu, Devon.—List ~ 
of large-flowered Regal Pelargoniums. a 
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Value of Carbothron. - 
“I would be glad to know whether the ash 


of patent garage fuel ‘‘ Carbothron ”’ is bene- — 
ficial or detrimental to soil. Cite 
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A ripe old age. . 
Mr. William Ellis, gardener at Gresiord 
Lodge, is 83 years of age and still working. 


He entered these gardens as a boy 12 years of 


age, and has continued working in these same 
gardens for 70 years, somewhere near 50 years 
with one family and the remaining 20 years 
with other families residing at the same — 
mansion. 
ae ae | 

A gift of Roses. 

H.R.H. the Princess Mary has accepted 
from D. Prior and Son, Ltd., Rose specialists, 
Colchester, as a wedding gift a parcel of 
Colchester Rose trees for the gardens of her 
country house. Needless to say the collection 
will comprise nothing but the best varieties. — 
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Royal Society for the Protection — 
of Birds. aw 


The thirty-first annual meeting will be held 
at the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, on — 
February 21st. The chair will be taken at 
3 o’clock by Her Grace the Duchess of Port-— 
land, supported by The Earl Buxton, © 
G.C.M.G., Sir Montague Sharpe, K.C., and 
others. Viscount Grey of Falloden, K.C., 
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will give an address on the work of ‘the 
Society. - ee f 
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British Carnation Society. 


The British Carnation Society’s Spring 
Show, to be held in the Royal Horticultural - 
Hall, Westminster, on March 21st, judging — 
from the. comprehensive schedule and at- 
tractive prize list, promises to be one of the 
great events of the season. Lady Mond is 
President of the Society, and the Committee, — 
under the Chairmanship of Mr, J. 8S. Brun- ~ 
ton, is showing considerable enterprise in its _ 


efforts to make the forthcoming show the best 
ever held under the Society’s auspices. In — 
addition to numerous increased money prizes ~ 
for growers and gardeners, valuable challenge _ 
trophies are presented by Lord Howard de — 
Walden, Reginald Cory, Esq., George Monro, 
Esq., and others. There are special classes — 


« 
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and tempting prizes for florists, notably ; 
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class 51, Decorative Exhibit of Carnations _ 
on table space 15 feet by 6 feet; first. prize — 
Covent Garden Challenge Trophy, value £20 
and £30 cash, second prize £30, third prize — 

£20. The Schedule, which is modelled ond | 
the Society’s new colour classification of 

varieties, may be obtained post free from eal 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. P. F. Bunyan} 
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So much depends upon the start that a 
i young fruit tree makes the first year of plant- 
ing that every care should be taken to ensure 
free growth. In damp, sunless summers 
F ~ newly planted trees get enough, and often- 
_ times more than enough, of moisture at the 
. roots, but seasons are uncertain, and some- 
| times we get a hot, dry summer. Trees 
planted in the autumn, and which before 
_ winter set in have got good hold of the soil, 
'~ are not so likely to suffer, but where planting 
_ was deferred until spring some means should 
be taken to protect the roots. With all the 
_ eare that may be bestowed upon them in the 
way of watering, progress will never be so 
re) good and the trees will never exhibit that 
thrifty vigour as when the soil around the 
_ roots is préserved in a more or less uniformly 
moist state. By the middle of March a good 
~ coat of litter, some 4 inches thick, should be 
ES applied, for the drying winds of early spring 
are apt to unduly parch the soil before water- 
ing is thought of. Watering, indeed, in the 
case of newly planted trees must be considered 
= . . i s i 
as a necessary evil, to be avoided if possible, 
for if the roots can. be kept cool and moist 
without drenching them with cold water so 
much the better for the trees, the health of 
- which in a great measure depends upon ‘the 
soil in which they are planted remaining at a 
more or less even temperature. 

/  - With a good mulch of long manure, or some 
such non-conducting material, there will be 
but little need to water until the summer 
arrives, and then an occasional soaking if 

_ the weather should prove exceptionally dry 

' . will ensure to the roots the necessary amount 
» of moisture, any deficiency of which during 

_ the first year of growth will exercise a most 
prejudicial effect upon the future welfare of 

the tree. In Normandy and in other parts 
of thé Continent, where all that relates to the 
he is regarded as of the highest interest, 

_ mulching is considered one of the most im- 
_ portant operations connected with the plant- 
ing of fruit trees. Few planters there would 
consider that they had earried out the work 
- in-a thorough and workmanlike manner did 
_ they omit covering the soil over the roots with 
a thick layer of non-conducting material. 

, Mulching not only acts beneficially in pre- 
_ serving the tree against the effects of the 
 Sun’s scorching rays, but it lessens labour to 

' a considerable extent, and where the trees 

_ are set upon slightly raised mounds it must 

be regarded as an absolute necessity. 

* Drought is by no means the only enemy that 
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-Cytisus preecox. 





~ Mulching newly planted fruit trees. 


fresh-planted, trees have to contend with, as 
hard frost and continued easterly winds, dry- 
ing out the soil and arresting the flow of sap, 
exercise an equally inimical effect upon their 
health. In many cases where new plantations 
have failed to do well the cause might be 
traced to the effects of a hard winter. When 
a severe winter is succeeded by a harsh, dry, 


(See page 122, 


Rhododendron Falconeri. 


‘early spring, newly planted trees are apt to 


get their vitality so lowered that no amount 
of care afterwards will restore the lost vital 
energy. 


Notes of the Week. 





One of the charms of this beautiful flower- 
ing shrub is its compactness of growth. Ii 
never seems to get leggy, like so many of the 
allied Cytisus, but even when it has grown 
into a large bush it remains shapely and 
compact. It is valuable for its earliness of 
flowering, and a large bush in full bloom is 
a beautiful sight, though the scent is a trifle 
disagreeable. There is a white form as well 
as the typical pale sulphur one. It is easy 


* to grow in light soil in a sunny position, 


and cuttings taken with a heel in the 








autumn root quite easily. It can also be in- 
creased from seed, which is freely produced. 

N. L. 
Difficulty of getting plants. 


I am glad to see what you say in your last 
number about the difficulty of getting plants 
recommended by your journal. For a long 
time past I have tried to obtain plants and 
Roses recommended by you, but have never 
succeeded ; and the nurserymen add insult to 
injury by sending some uninteresting Rose 
or plant instead; so now I say, “If you 
have not got this plant, do not send any 
other.’’ A Constant Reaver. 


Philadelphus Virginal. 


This is one of the finest of the newer Phila- 
délphuses, for which we have been indebted 
to MM. Lemoine et Fils. It is of lovely 
arching habit, and has very large semi-double 
white blooms: Cut branches in flower 
arranged in large vases in a hall or good-sized 
room look passing beautiful. Virginal is as 
easily grown as any other Mock Orange, and 
is to be obtained from‘ most, British nursery- 
men who make a speciality of growing shrubs. 

S. A. 
Pear Countess of Paris. 

This is an excellent late Pear, and is being 
used. at the present time. ‘It is of medium 
size, colour yellowish brown, and possesses a 
delicious flavour. The standard trees of this 
Pear growing here were loaded with fruit this 
year, and, owing probably to their having 
suffered from the great drought, a proportion 
of the fruits has developed a tendency to 
shrivel, but those fruits which have properly 
matured have been of outstanding quality and 
greatly enjoyed. The trees require very little 
pruning. SUSSEX. 


Annuals in the rock garden. 


Although not strictly orthodox, I. am 
always inclined to admit a few annuals 
to the rockery. Many of them _ become 


self-sown when happily placed, so they may 
really be regarded as of perennial dura- 
tion. I give my choice to Erigeron, Sweet 
Alyssum, Mesembryanthemum, Ionopsidium 
acaule, Saponarias, Anagallis grandiflora 
(what a lovely gem this is!), Leptosiphon, 
and Abronia umbellata. Last year I saw 
some- self-sown dwarf *Nasturtiums in a 
rockery, and if these are kept within bounds 
the rockery will be all the richer for them in 
the late autumn. 
Hastenurst Greaves, F.L.S. 


Crocus Sieberi. 

On sunny days a few flowers are to be’ seen 
of this pretty native of the Greek mountains 
and Archipelago. Groups which have been 
naturalised here for some years seem to in- 
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crease both in size and number of flowers borne 
from a single root. The flowers are of a silk- 
like texture, and glisten under artificial light. 
Their colour is bright lilac with a golden base, 
and orange stamens. It is a choice and 
delicate flower and an attractive one for 
naturalising. The var. versicolor varies in 
colour from white to purple, but always with 
« golden base. Others include the var. pur- 
pureus, with deeper coloured flowers than the 
type. Kk. M. 


Dutch Roses. 

I should like to endorse the remarks of 
your correspondent re Dutch Roses. My 
own experience, and that of several friends, 
are they are ‘‘ dear at any price.’’ These 
Dutch plants often look fine, healthy plants, 
but in many cases the wood is pithy and un- 
ripened, which means failure. I would 
advise those who intend planting roses this 
spring to go to any of those reputable firms 
who exhibit at the R. H. S. meetings and 
National Rose Society shows. _ Any of these 
firms will guarantee their trees English 
grown. Before buying roses . offered on 
‘““ English Briar,’’ make sure they are Eng- 
lish grown. An AMATEUR. 


Sedum cceruleum. 

The notice of lovers of rock gardens is 
drawn. to the merits of the little Sedum cceru- 
leum, an exquisite little annual with pale 
blue or light violet flowers. It should pre- 
ferably be sown thinly where it is to bloom 
about April and will flower the same year, 
It blooms when only an inch or two above the 
ground, but increases slightly in height as 
the flowers develop. It is never more than a 
few inches high, and is a lovely successor. to 
some of the early bulbs, whose space it can 
cover nicely. The Blue Stonecrop likes a 
sunny place and a gritty, well-drained soil. 
Ii: may be sown in pots if desired and trans- 
planted early. Kss. 


The common Hazel (Corylus Avellana). 
The beauty of the common Hazel at the 
present time, while draped with its abundant, 
pendent yellow catkins, is greater than I 
have ever known. it to be, many of the large, 
slender bushes—especially during hours of 
sunshine—possessing an attraction quite 


equal to, and even surpassing in elegance, the” 


Witch Hazels of other lands, although 
scarcely so bright in colour. Were I privi- 
leged to do so, I should most certainly, when 
grouping the newer Witch Hazels, introduce 
a few bushes of our native Hazel among them, 
if only for their elegant form when in bloom, 
as their flowers appear at the same time as 
those of the others, and these would lend an 
additional grace and charm to the ‘more 
brightly coloured Chinese species. M. 


Rhododendron Nobleanum. 


Visiting a large bush of this brilliant early 
Rhododendron, which I have many times 
seen covered with bloom at this date, I was 
rather disappointed to find that not a single 
flower was open, although this splendid bush 
is covered with buds approaching the bursting 
stage. The specimen referred to is growing 
in the heart of a Sussex wood, and yet a 
group of younger bushes growing entirely in 
the open is in bloom with me. A little 
examination of this large bush revealed the 
fact that in many instances the lower branches 
had layered themselves in this free, leafy 
woodland soil, where its own leayes—shed 
annually—are never disturbed, a 
which many of us would do well to bear in 
mind, as the craze for what is called tidiness, 
which demands the removal of fallen leaves 
(and, by the way, their natural food) from 
around the base of these shrubs; exposes the 
surface roots to frosty winds in winter and 
drought in summer, a practice which cannot 
be too openly condemned, and one which 
should be discontinued by all who value these 
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shrubs. Ii the leaves do become a nuisance it 
is far better to scatter a little spare loose soil 
over them to keep them in place, as this will 
assist their decay and bring into use a valu- 
able mulch and food which in many gardens 
to-day is being scrupulously cleared away to 
the rubbish heap. E. M. 


The Cloth of Silver Crocus (C. biflorus) 


in the meadow. | 
Colonies of this little Crocus, which is found 
wild in many parts of Italy; extending east- 
wards to the Caucasus, are now appearing 
through the meadow grass. The flowers vary 
from white to pale lavender, the outer seg- 
ments deeply feathered with purple, yellow 
within, stigmata rich orange. This early- 
flowering species is most valuable, either for 
naturalising or planting generously around 
the edges of beds, where its early flowers are 
seen to advantage, in the latter case, if 
springing through some low, green permanent 
edging plant, such as Thyme, Gypsophilas, 
etc. There are several very interesting 
varieties—including the sweet-scented. Leich- 


lini—which are equally adaptable for the 


above purposes. K. M. 
Narcissus minimus 

In many mild districts this is already in 
bloom, charming everyone with its quaint 
and exquisite habit of growth and its bright 
yellow flowers. 
as it is really the smallest of Trumpet Nar- 
cissi, a real miniature compared with even 
N. minor and N. nanus. It seems a little 
variable, and some bulbs produce blooms 
almost half-way between the true minimus 
and minor. As most of the bulbs sold are im- 
ported, the dealers need not be blamed for 
any disappointments. The true N. minimus 
does not exceed three inches in height, and is 
often considerably less, while the flowers, of 
charming form, are of a bright, rich yellow. 
The leaves are quite narrow compared with 
those of other dwarf Trumpet Daffodils. It 
likes a peaty soil, and we are told that the 
late Mr. Peter Barr found it growing wild in 
a south aspect among gorse. 8. Arnott. 


The Crimson Glory Vine (V. Coignetize) 
from layers. 

When pruning this handsome Vine last year 
I decided to leave a number of the fine strong 
canes upon the plants for layering, and these 
were put down in February. A few days ago 
these were severed from the parent plants, 
and it was most encouraging to observe how 
well everyone had taken root, some of them 
even carrying quite a ball of soil, while others 
had made two or three different sets of roots. 
In this way I was able to take off about thirty 
excellent plants, and these will be used for 
garlanding large bushes and trees for autumn 
effects, both in garden and woodland. The 
method adopted was to place a layer of gritty 


soil upon the ground, and after cutting away - 


the bark and notching the lower side of the 
growths these were pegged firmly down upon 
the newly laid soil, piling a small hillock of 
the.same material above it. The best rooted 
layers were found to be those having the 
largest quantity of soil above them. E. M, 


Parrotia persica. 

This small North Persian tree, so well 
known for the gorgeous crimson and golden 
colouring of its foliage in early autumn, is 
now flowering profusely, and during spells of 
sunshine its great sprays of bloom are dis- 
tinctly attractive. The red-anthered stamens 
and woolly, deep-brown bracts are responsible 
for this early season beauty, as there are no 
petals. In growth this species has a ten- 
dency to form a large bush rather than a 
small tree, and to bring it into tree form it 
is necessary to remove the lower branches 
during the early stages of its growth, follow- 
ing which it develops and becomes a shapely 


It is well named minimus, - 
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small tree. So inclined is this lovely tree t¢ 
spread rather than soar upwards that we have 
repeatedly had to remove the lower branches 
to persuade it to develop a tree-like character, 
There is another interesting kind, 
P. JacQuEMONTIANA, from the Westerr 
Himalaya, which blooms in April, and here, 
again, the spring beauty of this shrub lies in 
. the numerous yellow stamens and conspicuo 
white petal-like bracts. This species gro 
slowly, but this may be somewhat controlled 
by soil and aspect, as the shrubs in mind are 
not growing in the most favourable position. 
These charming subjects should be associated 
with the showy Witch Hazels, when the 
striking contrast of their flowers would be 
seen to the greatest advantage. § HE. M. — 
The Witch Hazels of China and Japan — 
~ (Hamamelis). 2 Stiieien? — mae 
These winter-flowering shrubs are now at 
their best, and, with the exception of the rare 
H. japonica rubra, which has been gay for a 
month or more, are later than usual—at least 
with me. ‘The most conspicuous among them 
iat the present time is H, japonica and its 
var. arborea, and these are smothered with 
curious crinkled, bright yellow flowers and 
crimson ealyces, which during hours of sun-- 
shine light up. and become very beautiful. 
The species is a rather flat shrub, whereas — 
the var. arborea soars upwards and assumes 
a more tree-like character. The flowers, 
however, are practically alike. H. japonica 
Zuccariniana is also covered with flowers of 
« distinct. lemon-yellow colour. This charm- 
ing shrub develops both a spreading and up- 
ward habit, and appears to be more vigorous” 
than either of the preceding, its long, spread- 
ing, elegant branches being wreathed with 
flowers. H. mollis, considered by many good 
judges to be the pick of the Witch Hazel 
family, is for some reason not flowering so 
freely. The blooms borne are, however, | 
somewhat larger, of a rich golden yellow, and 
in former years have appeared slightly in 
advance of the foregoing kinds. The shrub is 
very distinct, and is handsome in autumn, 
when its large felted leaves change to.a charm- 
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ing yellow colour. It makes a large loose 
bush, and, like the rest of the group, is per-_ 
fectly hardy. 22'S ia 
ach 
lris Histrio. cs ; ae 
This is one of the hardy plants which are 
highly prized because of their flowering in the — 
dullest months of the year, but which are 
generally robbed of much of their value by — 
the weather conditions which generally pre-— 
vail at their blooming season. Well indeed 
is it for these flowers if in some seasons frost — 
sets in early and keeps them dormant until 
finer weather arrives. In open seasons Iris 
Histrio will frequently bloom in December in — 
the open, and most folks will gather an im- 
pression of what the delicate little flower has 
to undergo, through the stormy weather con- 
ditions of the winter months. Far better, 
indeed, is it to shelter this lovely plant under — 
a hand light or cloche, or grow it in-a cool 
house, safe from the buffetings of the weather. — : 
_As this is written, with us I. Histrio is deep 
in snow, and its fragile flowers will be ruined 
when they reappear from beneath their — 
heavy snowy covering. ‘Fo describe the plant — 
is not easy. The flowers are only some six 
inches or so in height. They are charming — 
in form and equally delightful in their colour. 
ing. They are of a lovely bright blue, with — 
golden blotches, while the folls have thei wa 
beauty enhanced by the deep purple blotches — 
which relieve the ground colour. A group of 
this Iris in a cool house, or in the open well 2 
sheltered by glass from the weather, will be a _ 
delightful picture when in bloom. Some have — 
classed this Iris as a variety of TI. reticulata, — 
but the Kew “‘ Handlist’’ gives it specific — 
_rank. : » S. ARNOTT. > = 
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» Box in the woodland. 
; When we take into consideration the 
_ number of trees and shrubs planted in wood- 
» lands, and which become, during hard 
weather, the victims of rabbits, it is with 
. - pleasure we come across the common Box (B. 
sempervirens), which appears to be free from 
the molestations of these destructive pests. 
| It does not appear to be generally understood 
what a handsome and graceful evergreen a 
_good example of Box becomes.if allowed free 
and natural development, such as obtains in 
- our mixed woodlands. The common Box will, 
_ under such conditions, attain to a height of 
~ 20 feet to 30 feet, with a similar or even 
_ greater spread of branches, and the handsome 
~Minorea Box (B. balearica), from the 
Islands of the Mediterranean, Italy, and 
- Turkey, is said to reach from 60 feet to 80 
_ feet in those countries. The largest speci- 
mens known in this country are, however, 
_ only half that height at present. 
__ This, in my opinion, is the most’ attractive 
_ of the genus, the effect of its unusually large 
_ leaves—of a paler green than any other—and 
- its vigorous, erect habit being most desirable. 
_~ Only lately I passed large groups of Box in 
_ the woodlands which were undamaged by 
' rabbits, whereas many other trees in the 
_ vicinity had suffered severely. The base of 
' darge Ivies which had a stem 6 inches in 
~ diameter and garlanded Oak trees near by has 
been barked all round-to a height of 2 feet 
from the ground, which means the end of 
_ them. There appears to be a perfect plague 
| of these pests this year in this neighbourhood, 
_ owing, I am.informed, to the dry and very 
_ favourable weather during their breeding 
“season. They have been very destructive, 
fe also, in garden and orchard, where many 
- shrubs and young bush and standard Apples 
_ have been seriously damaged. KE. M. 
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Berberis Fireflame. 


>. ~ This is the tallest of the several Berberis 
_ that were shown from the Royal Horti- 
_ cultural Society’s gardens at Wisley on 
_ November ist, 1921, and given Awards of 
~ Merit by the Floral Committee. The berries 
are small, rounded, deep red, and borne in 
dense axillary clusters along the branchlets. 
_ It bears-its fruits very freely and is a most 
attractive form. 

~ 


SThe Deadly Yew (Taxus baccata). 


-_ With reference to the article by Mr. Mark- 
_ ham in your recent issue, under the above 
_ heading, I should like to point out that there 
_ are two separate and distinct kinds of Yew. 
' One is perfectly harmless, and the other the 
~ deadly sort. The Yew described. by Mr. 
Markham, situate in a field near Worth, 
_ Sussex, is evidently of the harmless kind; 
_ they are fairly plentiful. 
Pes Cuartes G. GooDcHILD. 





___ Berberis Aquifolium. 

_ This is an excellent all-round shrub, for, 
- in addition to being an attractive evergreen, 
it both flowers and fruits freely. Moreover, 
it is adapted for a great variety of purposes, 
_ is hardy, and thrives in many kinds of soil. 
It is a native of Western North America, 
_ where it is twidely distributed from Van- 

,  couver southwards to California, covering con- 

“siderable areas both in the open and as an 
undershrub. In this country it is often seen 

_ between 3. and 4 feet high, although it some- 
times exceeds 6 feet. It spreads rapidly by 
means of underground stems and quickly 
forms a dense mass. The glossy, pinnate 

_ leaves, each 6 inches to 12 inches long, are 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. | 


made up of from five to nine leaflets, the . 


larger ones up to 35 inches long. The older 
leaves often turn to a scarlet hue in winter, 
whilst the younger ones may be purple or 
bronze. In this condition they are in de- 
mand for decorative work, and there is a con- 
siderable sale of cut branches. The flowers 
are in dense, erect clusters from the ends of 
the shoots in March and April. They are 
followed by dark purple or almost black 
fruits, which are covered by a glaucous bloom. 





Berberis 


These are edible and suitable for making into 
jelly in the same way as the fruits of the 
common Barberry. In Western North 
America they are sold as Oregon Grapes. B. 
Aquifolium is an excellent shrub for clothing 
bare banks, for planting in semi-shade 
beneath trees and for cover. It has the ad- 
vantage of standing pruning well, and by an 
annual drawing out of the longer shoots can, 
without difficulty, be kept to a height of 12 to 
18 inches. It is easily increased by seedlings 
which often spring up from self-sown seeds, 


- whilst it may also be propagated by division. 


Plants raised by division should be cut back 
fairly close to the ground as soon as they 
are well established, in order to induce a 
bushy habit, otherwise they will be straggly 
for two or three years. There’ are several 
varieties, of which latifolia and macrophylla 
have larger leaves than the type. Murrayana 
has dull green leaves, which are easily distin- 


£21 


guished from the glossy foliage of the type, 
whilst rotundifolia Hewei is of dwarf habit 
with large leaves that are usually made up 
of three leaflets. j 


Ericas. 


Now is the time for planting Heaths, and 
as the past summer was a particularly trying 
one for them, no doubt many people will have 
to replace plants which died. I lost a lot 
of mine, as I was quite unable to help them 
by watering to more than a very limited 
extent, but I had taken the precaution of 
putting in a good many cuttings, which will 


Fireflame. 


help to renew my stock. Although cuttings 
take a good long time to root, they are fairly 
certain, as a rule, and, once rooted, the little 
plants soon grow. I find one of the easiest 
Heaths to grow in a suburban garden is 
FE. vagans, which soon makes a good clump 
and is less affected by drought than some. 
E. cinerea does well, and there are some 
highly-coloured forms of it, besides a white 
one. I. Maweana is showy, but I found it 
very susceptible to drought. The various 
forms-of the Common Ling are interesting 
and easy to grow, Calluna vulgaris var. 
Alporti being a nice, highly-coloured variety. 
There is also one with double flowers besides 
the well-known white varieties, of which C. 
vulgaris Serlei and C. v. Hammondi are fine. 
The Dabeecias. ave very charming, — and, 
generally speaking, easy to grow, though I 
occasionally find a healthy-looking clump 
partially die away in the winter. Both the 
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white and crimson forms should be largely 
grown, and as they ripen lots of seed and root 
readily from cuttings, it is quite easy to get 
a stock. These make an excellent and a ver 

charming edging. Though they prefer peat, 
all the Heaths will do well in a lime-free 
soil, and they appreciate a good proportion 
of leaf-mould and some old cow manure to 
help to retain moisture. OSC... 


The Japanese Crab (Pyrus 
floribunda). 


Amongst the many kinds of Crab Apple 
there is not a surer and more prolific flowerer 
than this, for it never misses blooming, and 
the blossoms are always in sufficient numbers 
to hide the branches. Although it may grow 
30 feet high it is unusual to find it of that 
size, and we are more familiar with it as a 


large, wide-spreading bush 12 to 18 feet in 


height, the branches sweeping the ground and 
being further across than the plant is high. 
It is a native of Japan, from whence it was 
introduced in 1862. The flowers are borne 
between. the middle of April and the middle of 
May, according to weather conditions, and 
they are of the familiar pale rose of many of 
our ordinary Apple trees. There is, how- 
ever, a variety named atrosanguinea, in 
which the flowers are a rich red. By a judi- 
cious mixing of trees bearing the two kinds 
of flowers the general effect is enhanced. The 
Japanese Crab does not bear attractive fruit ; 
therefore it has nothing to commend it other 
than its flowers, but from this one virtue it is 
well worth attention for park or garden, 
either as isolated specimen plants or groups. 
There is another use to which it may be 
placed, namely, for forcing for indoor decora- 
tion in spring, for it forces easily and lasts 
well if not placed in great heat. 


Rhododendron Falconeri. 


This, figured on p. 119, is readily recog- 
nised by reason of its large leaves, which may 
be from 12 inches to 18 inches long and from 
5 inches to 7 inches wide, and by its huge 
trusses of white or cream-coloured flowers. 
The upper surface of the leaf is deep green 
and the under-surface brown, by reason of a 
deep covering of felt. A large bush at Tre- 
gothnan, Cornwall, has been known to carry 
as many as 900 trusses of bloom at one time. 





Cupressus Lawsoniana var. erecta 
viridis. 

Valued in gardens for its rich, deep green 
colour and distinct columnar growth, particu- 
larly when young, this tree, which was raised 
in the Knap Hill Nursery in 1855, is any- 
thing but satisfactory after the first few 
years. This fact is apparent after a fall of 
snow, when the branches are torn down from 
their erect state and thus leave great gaps 
in the sides, thereby rendering the trees most 
unsightly. Visiting a well-known garden in 
this neighbourhood a while ago I saw lines of 
this tree planted along the sides of a raised 
terrace at intervals of about 20 feet, the height 
of the trees being from 25 to 30 feet. The 
sight of them was distressing, as quite half 
of the hitherto erect branches were flopping 
aimlessly about, and for several feet from its 
base each tree was shabby and bare, a striking 
contrast to a very beautiful specimen of the 
graceful Deodar Cedar growing near. Law- 
son’s Cypress, the mother tree, is a tall and 
most beautiful tree, which is well adapted to 
our country, but popular as it is in a small 
way this fastigiate form never makes a satis- 
factory tree, and even when small is a con- 
stant source of anxiety.to gardeners, who have 
been known to waste many valuable days in 
roping the branches together. M. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ORCHIDS. 


Thunias. 


Towards the end of March such Thunias 
as T, Bensone, T. Veitchii, T. Winniana, T. 
Brymeriana, T. alba, and T. Marshalhana 
will need fresh soil, for they should berepotted 
annually. ‘The plants are turned out of their 
pots, the old soil shaken away and the dead 
roots cut off to within an inch of their base. 
Four or five stems should be placed in a pot 
6 inches in diameter, the receptacles being 
filled to one-third of their depth with 
drainage, over which is placed a thin layer 
of turfy loam. When repotting, stems of the 
same size should be chosen for each receptacle, 
which will give them a more uniform ap- 
pearance and a better effect when in bloom. 
The rooting medium should consist of good 
quality fibrous loam one-half, one-fourth 
Osmunda fibre, and one-fourth Sphagnum 
Moss, with a sprinkling of sharp sand to keep 
the mixture open. If~the loam is of poor 
quality, a portion of dried cow manure may 
be added. Press the soil fairly firm, and the 
surface should be just below the rim of the 
pot to allow space for watering, while each 
stem will probably need a stake until the new 
growth is well rooted. Arrange the plants in 


x light position of the plant stove, Dendro- ~ 
bium or warm Orchid house, and keep the - 


surroundings moist. For a few weeks careful 
watering must be the rule, but once the young 
shoots are rooting freely, a liberal supply is 
necessary; moreover, every encouragement 
must be given to promote a free and healthy 
growth, for Thunias make up their pseudo- 
bulbs or stems in a comparatively short time. 
When the pots are filled with roots an occa- 
sional, say a weekly, application of liquid 
manure will be beneficial, but if such is drawn 
from the farmyard it must be diluted down 
to a pale straw colour. : 

This type of Orchid enjoys “a certain 
amount of direct sunlight, but the blinds must 
be lowered sufficiently early to prevent injury 
to the young and tender foliage. The flowers 
are produced from the apex of the current 
pseudo-bulbs, and if placed in a cool, dry 
house they will remain in full beauty for a 
longer period than they would otherwise. 
Flowering as they do about July and August, 
they are often useful for. the local flower 
show. 

After the flowers are over, plenty.of sun- 
light and air is needed to complete and ripen 
the new growths. Plenty of water must be 
given until the leaves begin to fall, then the 
supply is gradually reduced and finally with- 
held for several months. When the flowering 


‘period is over, some growers place the plants 


outside, selecting a sunny position, but a 
vinery or similar structure is much better. 
Red-spider often attacks the foliage after the 
plants have flowered, so a watch should be 
kept for this pest and, when seen, the plants 
are laid on their sides and syringed with some 
reliable insecticide. Te Webs 





Oncidioda Cooksone. 

The Oncidiodas dre bigeneric hybrids 
between Oncidium and Cochlioda, and 
although they are not so numerous or showy 
as their near neighbours, the Odontiodas, 
nevertheless they constitute a group of charm- 
ing Orchids worthy of a place in every collec- 
tion. The subject of this note is the result 
of intercrossing the orange-scarlet Cochlioda 
Noezliana with Oncidium macranthum, a 
cool-house species which produces long, 
flexuose scapes of yellow and brown flowers. 
O. Cookson was first raised by Mr. N. Cook- 
son, and then by Messrs. Charlesworth, who 
exhibited a plant before the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on February 4th, 1913, when it 
réceived an Award of Merit. This distinct 
hybrid has an elongated branched in- 


; a 
-florescence, bearing numerous reddish-orange 
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flowers somewhat like those of the Oncidium 
in shape, but smaller. The flowers vary a 
little in colour, some, being a purple-scarle 
A plant exhibited recently bore over .a 
hundred of its rich red flowers. ~ | 
The Oncidiodas are a weleome addition to 
cool-growing Orchids, and as there is nothing 
difficult in regard to their cultivation, they — 
are plants-for the amateur and beginner, 
They require similar treatment to that of 
Odontoglossum, but no stated month can be 
recommended for repotting, . 
flowering season varies slightly, and conse- 
quently the growth of the plant. : 
however, will be done if fresh soil is giver 
when the new shoot is 2 or 3 inches high, for 
at that time the plants will be forming new 
roots. A mixture of Osmunda fibre an 
Sphagnum moss will suit these plants admir- 
ably. 4 





Cypripedium Charlesworthi. — 
This Cypripedium about twenty years ag 
appeared likely to become much more popula 
than it has proved to be. Nevertheless the 
variety will always be worth growing for the 
sake of the beautiful blooms it gives for 
cutting, the brightly-coloured dorsal sepal 
giving the flower a handsome appearance, 
C. Charlesworthi does quite well in a warm 
greenhouse along with C. insigne, OC. bar- 
batum, and others, and requires precisely 
similar treatment. ¥ ~ . IRE 
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-Catasetums. 


For the most part this genus is not very i 
teresting to the average grower, but there 
are a few noteworthy exceptions, and the 
species -C. splendens, C. Bungerothii, and C. 
macrocarpum are really fine plants. More- 
over, they are easily grown, and with proper 
treatment produce their’ flower spikes an- 
nually. : prado =a 

For some weeks they have been resting, but 
now signs of life are apparent, and fresh 
soil must be given before the new growths 
produce roots to any great extent. ~Fairl f 
deep pans or pots are chosen and filled to one- 
half of their depth with drainage. All the 
decayed soil is removed, any dead roots cut. 
away, and the number of back pseudo-bulbs 
reduced to three behind each lead, or growing-_ 
point. Osmunda fibre or good-quality peat, 
with a sprinkling of chopped Sphagnum moss, 
forms a suitable rooting medium, and when 
repotting it should be made firm around the 
base of the plant. If stage room is scarce 
the pans may have wire handles fixed on them, — 
whereby they can be suspended. from the — 
rafters of the plant stove, or warm orchid 
house. After being repotted only enough 
water should be given to keep the soil just 
moist, or the new growth will decay. Annual 
disturbance is not necessary—in fact, these 
Orchids will go on for three years without any 
fresh soil beyond, perhaps, a little top-dress 
ing when growth begins, Where no new soil 
is needed the plants can be afforded water 
more liberally, and the roots kept well sup-— 
plied until the pseudo-bulbs are fully deve- 
loped. rex he Yi ae ‘ : f ; 

When in active growth “Catasetums enjoy | 
plenty of heat and moisture, and as their 
growing season coincides with our sum : 
there should be no difficulty in meeting th 
requirements. Heavy shade is not necessary, 
but sufficient protection from the sun m st 
be given to prevent the leaves from scorching. 
When the season’s growth is finished, more _ 
light and air will be necessary to ripen and 
consolidate the pseudo-bulbs. Directly the 
leaves have fallen and the flowering season is _ 
passed the water supply is gradually reduced, 
and finally withheld for two or three months. — 

The plants are rested in a temperature of — 
55 degrees F., the atmosphere is kept dry, and 
drips from the roof prevented. T. .W. Bes 
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_ eeived in late years. 


will take especial care of them. 
a grievous loss. 


I fear, we shall never see again. 


quite new to me. 


' of Pompon Chrysanthemum in this country. 


It is largely the fault of the Chrysanthe- 
mum societies that the Pompons are in their 
present position, as so little encouragement is 
As a rule there are from 
twenty to thirty. classes for Japanese and in- 
_ eurved Chrysanthemums, a few classes for 
singles, and occasionally one for Pompons. 
How can it be expected that the Pompons as 
-a type of the flower can become popular? 
_ Even when they are exhibited they are put 
_up in much too severely disbudded form, with 
- the result that the blooms are represented 
| A diameter of 2 
inches or 24 inches is quite large enough, and 
of blossoms of this size most plants should 
_ develop several dozen beautiful specimens of 
A few years ago I 
- induced one of our largest market growers to 
_ grow good batches of Snowdrop and Primrose 
 League—two of the daintiest and most beauti- 
ful of the series, and I shall never forget the 
wealth of blossoms on these plants when they 
I cannot understand why 
these plants are not grown in large numbers 
for cut flowers and for the conservatory, as 
they are highly decorative, last a long time on 

_ the plant, and keep well in a cut state also. 
There is no time like the present to begin 
1 May I urge upon Chrysanthe-. 
mum enthusiasts to insert a batch of cuttings 
as soon as they can obtain them, and as soon 
as rooted to give the plants good culture 
_until they come into flower, and I am satis- 


given at the shows. 


quite out of character. 


cs 


good form and colour. 


came into flower. 


operations. 


fied they will never regret having done so. 
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* ' The young stock. 


It is essential that cuttings as soon as 
_ rooted should be removed from the propa- 
As some sorts take longer than 
_ others in striking root, the frames may be 
looked through daily, and those that are’ 
The pots should be stood in 
an ordinary greenhouse, preferably on a damp 
bottom, and if a little air reaches the plants 
_ for a day or two so much the better. The 
leaves are then not likely to flag to any extent. 
~ I would not allow the rooted plants’ to remain 
many days before placing them singly in pots, 
for once rooted they quickly bolt into soft, 
- sappy growth when standing thickly together. 
Careful plant-growers like clean pots at all 
times, and it is a point to remember, because 
these, either new or washed, must tend to 
_ satisfactory growth as well as to cleanliness 
The soil will require sifting 
and may be composed of loam and leaf-mould, 
Silver sand is 
not used if one can get sifted mortar rubble. 
As a matter of fact, I do not employ the 
: ern for any plant-growing in these days, 


gating frame. 


- ready taken out. 


_ in appearance. 


- the larger portion the former. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


im ~~ -Pompon Chrysanthemums. 


TI think it is to be deplored that these 
dainty little decorative Chrysanthemums are 
neglected. The preference given to the large 
exhibition flowers is undoubtedly responsible 
"for the poor support the Pompons have re- 
. It is not too late to save 
_ the Pompons, and I hope that those growers 
\ who have stocks of any of the Pompon sorts 
Were these 
stocks lost to cultivation it would indeed be 
Although some of the better 
kinds are not lost, many beautiful varieties, 
American 
market men grow a few sorts for which they 
have a special liking, and only recently a 
friend of mine showed me flowers of two or 
three sorts received from America that were 
They struck me as being 
rather coarse-looking flowers when compared 
with those that growers regard as a good type 


and get on very well without it. There is 
nothing in it only that the soil is kept open 
by its use; but careful watering prevents this 
from becoming sour. Nor are the small pots 
erocked. They are drained by a rough 
portion of the potting earth being placed in 
the bottom. ‘Those who handle a large number 
of plants of the nature of our subject would 
think crocking the pots a waste of time. 
After having been potted and thoroughly 


watered the small plants will quickly take to 
the new soil, and unless a structure is entirely 
devoted to this »ne thing, it will be well not 
to allow them to remain many days on green- 
house staging. They want a spot near the 
glass to render them of a hard, sturdy charac- 
ter. The shelves, therefore, should be utilised. 
Attend to the watering, although at the period 
we are thinking of, sunshine does not usually 
cause the soil to dry very quickly. Sprinklethe 
leaves overhead; this will tend to a healthy 
growth. Whilst on the shelves, too, there is 
a capital opportunity to note whether the 
leaves be free of mildew, or rather, a disease 
known as ‘‘rust.’’ This is seen in brown 
raised spots on the undersides. If each be 
touched with paraffin on the tip of a small 
brush or pointed stick, we get rid of a com- 
plaint which may be very troublesome later 
on if allowed to spread. 

Before the end of January another shift 
will be given, this time into pots just big 
enough that the plants may be kept moving. 
To stunt them in their infancy is’a great 
mistake. Soon after the end of January, too, 
I prefer a cold frame to a greenhouse. In the 





Chrysanthemum Reflexed Autocrat, 
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latter the sun, which will be gaining power, 
makes watering pretty regular; and, besides, 
the plants generally are benefited where the 
bottom is moist and cool, and where the glass 
can be taken off in favourable weather. 

We have only to see to it in frames that the 
protection from frost at night is ample. A 
grower likes to see the small plants grow on 
without hindrance. I mean, one prefers not 
to find flower-buds on the plants at this early 
date. And yet, through faulty cuttings, or 
through using the best obtainable of some 
varieties, a few may produce these premature 
buds. The only thing is to remove them, as 
well as all growths, except one—that is, if we. 
are attempting the big bloom system. If the 
plants are for bush specimens, well, so much 


the better that they begin to branch so young. 
In the former case the superfluous shoots may 
be used and rooted to give us plants for 
smaller’ specimens eventually than the bulk, 
or to produce those that may be relied upon 
to give us one fine blossom on each. The 
early outdoor varieties usually give the better 
cuttings after the New Year. Rarely, indeed, 
do we get clean, healthy growth before—that 
is, if the roots have been lifted and put into 
boxes as advised. If these be not lifted and 
cuttings are taken from outside, it is not 
usual for them to root freely. They will have 
become hard and thus take a long time in the 





process. These early varieties, indeed, seem 
to do better from January or February 
cuttings. H. 6. 


Chrysanthemum Reflexed 


Autocrat. 

This is a fixed form of a variety that 
usually has slightly incurving florets. Where 
the flowers are required for packing perhaps 
the type will be preferred. Autocrat has for 
several years been favoured as one of the best 
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of whites for the supply of high-grade market 
blooms. There is no superior to it as a late 
December kind. The variety is known, too, 
az Cheshunt White and Enfield White. 





Management of young plants. 


The cuttings first inserted will now have 
formed sufficient roots to allow of their being 
transferred to larger pots. This is easily 
“determined by turning one or two out of the 
cutting-pots and examining their roots, and 
if these have reached the sides of the pots and 
commenced to circle round the ball of soil, 
they are ready for their first shift. It is not 
wise, however, to allow them to become pot- 
bound, as this would cause a check to that 
free growth so desirable. A steady rate of 
progress is what is desired to guarantee ulti- 
mate success; therefore, commence to pot 
those earliest rooted and follow on with the 
remainder when ready. From the cutting- 
pots -in which they are now growing they 
should be shifted into pots 34 inches wide. 
Great care must be taken that the pots are 
quite clean. A small shift at this time is 
better than a large one, as by placing the 
plants in small pots the whole mass of soil is 
thoroughly filled with roots, and the plants 
occupy less space. Carefully place the crocks 
in the bottom of the pots, over these putting 
some of the rougher parts of the compost, 
which should be composed as follows: two 
parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, and one 
part of spent Mushroom-bed materials, with a 
free use of sharp silver sand. If the loam is 
inclined to be heavy, add crushed charcoal, 
which will render the whole porous. In pre- 
paring the soil, examine it carefully so as to 
remove small worms, which often do much 
damage. The soil when used for potting 
should be neither too wet nor too dry. If the 
soil is in a proper condition, the plants must 
be potted firmly, and if it is moist, no water 
will be needed after potting for a day or two, 
after which the plants must not be neglected 
in this respect, but watered when required. 
After potting, return the plants to the shelf 
close to the glass. <A shelf is preferable to a 
cold frame, for the reason that, should sharp 
frosts prevail directly after the plants are 
placed therein, they will not root properly, 
as perhaps light is excluded from them for 
several days at a time, owing to the bad 
weather. As soon as the roots reach the out- 
side of the ball of new soil; the plants are 
ready for removal to a cold frame, as at this 
stage they will grow freely; therefore, 
they need air and all the light available. A 
cold frame with a southern aspect is suit- 
able, and it should be so placed that when 
lights are tilted to give air, winds from the 
north or east do not blow directly across the 
plants. To prevent the ingress of worms to 
the pots, and to raise the plants as near the 
glass as possible, nothing is so good as a 
thick coating of ashes upon which to stand the 
pots. Place a neat stake to each, and allow 
sufficient space, so that they do not touch 
each other; keep the frame rather close for 
a few days, gradually admitting air on 
favourable occasions, always on that. side 
opposite to which the wind, if there is any, 
is blowing from. On very fine days remove 
the lights entirely, as by this means the 
plants are kept sturdy and dwarf. Every 
night the frame should be-covered over with 
double mats. Tt 





Chrysanthemum notes. 


There is nothing to complain about in the 
way the young plants are going on. By 
February 1st the forwardest were established 
in tiny pots and on greenhouse shelves. 
Daily, as later cuttings become rooted, they 
are taken from the propagating frame, placed 
in a more airy place for three or four days, 


-of paraffin with a small brush. 
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then potted singly, and again as quickly 
follow the others to the still more open and 
lighter spot near the glass. Before the small 
plants become root-bound, which they quickly 
do if not handled early, a shift is provided, 
this time using large 60-sized pots—in 
measurement near on 4 inches across. Early 
on fine mornings a sprinkling of water over- 
head is given. This helps the plants con- 
siderably, and makes them able to go with- 
out moisture at the roots; at least, the 
necessity for this may be at longer intervals. 
Through the shelves being in a dry position 
the plants are not allowed to remain there 
long. *As soon as the month of March is in 
the gradual process of shifting the most 
forward plants in the way of potting, as well 
as change of position, is carried on by their 
removal to a cool frame. The moist bottom 
here is the ideal spot in the. early spring 
months. The growth that follows is healthy 
as well as short-jointed. 

With the above constant watching of pro- 
gress one is able to detect any signs of disease, 
the rust especially, and if dealt with so early 
in the season, there is little trouble after- 
wards. In our case the necessity for dipping 
the leaves in sulphide of potassium does not 
arise, the few spots that appear on the under- 
Side of the foliage being removed by a touch 
‘Should, how- 


ever, the case be bad, a solution of the first- : 


named at the strength of half an ounce to a 
gallon of water is safe as well as pretty 
certain. It is well-to turn the plant upside 
down and dip. This makes us sure that all 
parts of the leaves get a taste of it. Green- 
fly may be killed by dusting with tobacco 
powder. The two pests named are about all 
that worry the grower in spring. Soil used 
for the plants in early stages is a mixture 
of fresh loam, two parts to one of leaf-mould, 
sifted, the rough portion being used for the 
bottom of the pots. Instead of. sand, which 
usually is not coarse enough to be of much 
service, besides having a tendency to make 
the leaves light in colour, broken mortar 
rubble is used ; and if this cannot be obtained, 
flower-pots broken small would be added. In 
plant-growing in pots the above-named 
material is much neglected. It is favoured 
not only for the successful growth of Chrysan- 
themums, but for most quick-growing subjects. 
It keeps the earth sweet, and roots cling to it. 
Firm potting is advisable even in the first 
stages. One can usually do this with the 
fingers, until the next repotting is done, this 
time into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, when a fairly~ 
heavy stick, made wedge-shaped at one end, 
is employed. During March the biggest 
plants should be ready for this shift, and the 
soil then should not be finely sifted, but 
rather broken up as we proceed with potting. 
Manures in the soil are not favoured. It is 
easy by potting loosely—that is, by not press- 
ing the soil firmly and by adding manures, 
either animal or those of compound form—to 
obtain plants with giant stems and leaves, 
These, though pleasing to the eye, are not 
encouraged when one, has thoughts of the 
blossom. A sturdy, hard, short-jointed plant 
is that most likely to be satisfactory in the 
end; and by starting with this condition in 
view from the first, we 
to the stem to the last, provided, of course, 
that other details are carried out properly, 


grow well apart from its 
neighbour, more particularly as they come 
out of their infant state. 

We train these with one stem from the 
first. It may be that a few of the plants 
will show a flower-bud when quite young. 
This is premature, and is generally caused 
by faulty cuttings. - Such state need not 
trouble. Simply cut away the growths except 
one. This is done when we are aiming at the 
big bloom, or selecting such plants for other 
forms of culture. The one stem, then, is 
favoured, and each variety is allowed to form 


‘ 


obtain leaves that hang Although the + of 
_ favour for the growth of big blooms, it is’ 
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its own natural habit by leaving the point 
intact. In course of time it will branch, and 
do so more freely than when the top is inter-— 
fered with. The practice of topping has been 
pretty general; but its advantages — are— 
problematical. One would rather treat in 
this way the late-flowering sorts, in connec- 
tion with which the above-named practice was, 
thought advisable by rooting these especially 
early. Certainly no other varieties are the 
better for it. A late variety for exhibition 
may be,named in Queen Mary. An early-_ 
rooted cutting will give its first bud—named 
a break bud—in May; but a cutting rooted — 
so late as, say, February, would not. It | 
well, therefore, in such case to just rub out 
the point of the one stem late in April. _ This 
should bring the flower-bud we desire to — 
develop in time. It may be advisable, too, to. 
serve the plants one may get from @ dealer in — 
the same way, because usually such are ob- — 
tained as rooted cuttings, not as established _ 
plants, and, maybe, not so forward as those - 
home-grown. Generally, however, topping — 
the growth may be overdone. One hardly — 
likes the plan, even in the case of plants we — 
grow in bush form. The natural habit is the | 
better, and thinning the branches can be done © 
at will. It may be thought this non-stopping ~ 
will end in plants becoming unduly tall; at — 
flowering-time, however, the difference in this 
respect. in either way is not great. : a 

The old roots of early outdoor kinds that - 
were lifted and put into boxes last autumn — 
gave cuttings so freely that we hesitated — 
whether to use the roots again or strike fresh 

young plants, but eventually decided to de- a 
pend on these latter-as in other years. And _ 
having spare room in a pit, ‘where Melons — 
were grown last season, the soil was levelled — 
and cuttings dibbled into this about 3 inches 
each way. This has proved an excellent: 
arrangement; practically every one rooted, — 

‘and by planting-time there will be~ample — 
stock with very little trouble, the old stools — 
being discarded and out of the way in the - 
meantime. In the south these early varieties — 
are not looked upon so much as exhibition 2 
material as they are in the north, where they ia 
may play an important part in the Septem-— 

ber shows. Were they so valued one would — 
take trouble to pot the young plants and bring — 
them on with the same care as in the case — 
of other classes. For a quantity of cut 

flowers one grows them ; otherwise there would _| 
be more thought to thinning of branches and — 
keeping one flower-bud to each. And, again, — 
from our point of view, very few kinds are 
needed; just the best sorts of the leading — 
shades. ‘The ground to receive the earlies has 
been deeply trenched and manured, and the — 
plants will be got out as early in April as 

possible, even if there be a risk of frosts, for 28 
after the experience of the past season or | 
two it is unwise to wait. Rather give them — 
a chance to become well rooted in the g: un ¢ a 
before dry weather sets in. Pat Pea 
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Chrysanthemum Pink Turner. 2 
This is a variety obtained as a ‘ sport’? — 
from the better-known Wm. Turner. — 
type may have gone out of — 


quite one of the best for the supply of white — 
flowers in quantity late in the season. A Ee 
pink counterpart of it is, therefore, a Very Sm 
acceptable novelty. I saw blooms of the pink 
variation, but these had not been grown 60° 
well as we are likely to find the case ‘this — 
year. Growers, then, on the look-out for the © 
better of the new things should sorely ee é 
this one a trial. kee RSs 








‘All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘ Gardening Ilus- 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London -E.C., and - 3 
not to individuals. Ps a 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


: en Bulbs in bowls. 


, There would appear during recent years and, provided moisture is applied in reason, 
ite a furore for growing all sorts of bulbous — so that saturation and stagnation do not 
plants in bowls filled with fibre or other ensue, a fair measure of success should result. 
similar mixture. The idea is both novel and ‘Then it should be remembered that attempts 
interesting, and, on the face of it, a con- to get the bulbs already named into blossom 
-yenient™ way for large numbers of town months ahead of their natural time more 
dwellers to indulge in a few flowering plants 
during the winter. There is a certain 
amount of fascination, too, about this 
“newest phase of plant cultivation, though 
- that is sure to rapidly decline unless a cer- 
tain measure of success is attained by those 
who indulge in it. Unfortunately for those 
whom it most closely concerns, the cultural 
‘details afforded by catalogues and bulb-sellers 
in general are of the most meagre deserip- 
’ tion; hence the failures are as numerous as 
‘the successes. Too many of the latter, how- 
ever, are calculated to quickly dispel any 
“wave of enthusiasm which may have gone 
forth, unless more or less freely interspersed 

” by successes. The failures, as we have good 

- reasons for knowing, are numerous, ‘their 
_ greater number largely due, probably, to the 
inereasing number of those who have been 
smitten with this latest hobby possessing but 
little knowledge of plants or their require- 

} ments. . 

In this, as in .all else, however, the ob- . 

- servance of a few simple rules is absolutely 
essential to success, its fullest measure largely 

the outcome of a generous application of 

"common sense in conjunction therewith. For 
_ example, we plant bulbous subjects in garden 

soils at a few inches below the surface. At 

| this season of the year the soil is continually 
_ moist, the atmosphere is also heavily charged 

- with humidity. All these are more or less 
congenial to root activity and development, 
the foundation upon which the leaves and 
~ flowers must be presently built up. Ina dry, 

gas-lit dwelling-room all this is changed. 
The very dryness of the atmosphere is ob- 
- noxious to vegetable life. Yet it is amid 
such conditions that the plants are placed and 
_ expected to thrive. . The plants, moreover, 
are usually exposed at the surface, and which 
- under the more rational conditions of garden 
culture is quite unknown. Hence the need 
of some equivalent to this—at least, for a 
time, until such time, indeed, as a fairly full 
- complement of root-fibres has been formed—- 
something, in short, upon which the plant 
_ may rely for the time being. 
eS One of the chief of the errors into which 
- the beginner falls is the ignoring of all pre- . 
 paration, andthe unpreparedness of the plant 
is the true—very often the only—source of 
~ failure. Everything in plant cultivation 
must ensue in its own well-appointed order ; 
hence roots and root-fibres first, then leaves, x 
~ and subsequently flowers and seeds. To plant . 
__ the bulbs in the prepared fibre and take them ysually end in failure than otherwise ; hence 
into the sitting-room direct is irrational and 4 Jonger period of preparation will not be in 
Bee ONe, and must end in failure either wholly vain. The gardener with glass accommoda- 
ee part. The thing to do after the bulbs tion and with experience to back his work 
_ have been duly planted is to give a good may, of course, force these things after due 
, watering in the case of the Daffodil or Hya- preparation, as he would other bulbous 
_ cinth, but only sufficient to moisten the plants, while the amateur without these 
_ material in. the case of the Tulip. The two essentials has to content himself with some- 
‘first-named groups require abundance of root- thing less. In any case, the amateur will do 
moisture at all times, while moderate sup- well to go slowly at first, and by avoiding 
_ plies will be ample for the Tulip. Another the more alien conditions of the dwelling- 
— item calculated to success after the planting house encourage his plants to start on their 
__. is completed is that of plunging the bulbs, re- course amid the more congenial surroundings 
ceptacles and all, a few inches deep in Cocoa- [ have named. A-G@ 
-. nut fibre in some uniformly cool or even = ~ ee oe eS a 

/ moist spot. For this purpose a shed, cellar, a 
garden-frame, or even deep box might be em- Cut flowers in the house. 

_ ployed—anything, indeed, provided. the con- The great evil of relying on quantity to 
ditions indicated that root production and produce effect by overcrowding the flowers in 
early growth may be ensured amid more or their receptacles should be studiously guarded 
less. natural surroundings. This accom- ~ against. Not only do they thus detract from 








_ plished, the battle may be said to be half won, the beauty of each other, but the water from : 
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which they derive their sustenance is the 
sooner exhausted. Flowers when cut should 
be arranged as soon as possible, and never 
exposed meanwhile to. sharp currents of air. 
When the arrangement cannot, be seen to at 
once, the flowers should be temporarily kept 
in a cool place, being, if possible, put into 
water also for the time being, If they are 
allowed to suffer at such times, the recupera- 
tive powers are not in every case sufficient to 
restore them to their proper condition. Some 
flowers will not last so well as others in a 





Roman Hyazinths in fibre. 


warm room or one in which gas is used; 
such as are of thin texture belong chiefly to 
this category. At no time should flowers be 
placed too near a fire if their lasting pro- 
perties are to be studied ; a mantelpiece with 
a fire below it is as bad a place as can be 
selected. Flowers may be kept in better con- 
dition by using rain-water. When this 
cannot be obtained, a little charcoal is an 
assistance, and some recommend either 
common salt or a few pieces of saltpetre to be 
used. 

In the re-arrangement of flowers there is 
room for economy in many instances. It does 
not often happen that all are unfit for future 
use ; such as can be used over again by picking 
off faded portions, and by cutting off a small 
piece of the stem, should be preserved. 
Flowers sent a distance either by post or rail 
should, immediately they are received, be in- 
serted into a good amount of water and 


~ allowed to remain thus for -a time until 


\ 
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revived, then arranged in the vases intended 
to receive them. 

Flowers are not made so much of as they 
might otherwise be from want of sufficient 
Fern or other foliage to associate with them. 
This may occur through the supply being 
limited. Such a case can be readily excused ; 
not so, however; when it can be had and ad- 
vantage is not taken of it. A good supply of 
Maiden-hair and other Fern fronds, particu- 
larly the Davallias, is always an essential 
aid; so also are the handsome plumes of 
Asparagus plumosus nanus, and the slender 
shoots of A. tenuissimus and those of Myrsi- 
phyllum asparagoides. Of hardy foliage, 
that of Mahonia (Berberis) Aquifolium, with 
its bronzy tints, is invaluable for arranging 
with white, yellow, or bronzy colours. Azara 
microphylla and Cotoneaster microphylla can 
be turned to good account, as also many of 
the finer leaves and shoots of the Ivies. Orna- 
mental Grasses are also of signal service ; 
only those who have used them know their 
true value. During the latter part of the 
season, when many of the deciduous trees and 
shrubs are clothed in their brilliant autumnal 
tints, there i§ no lack of material which may 
be turned to a good account. In the winter 
season a good supply of Selaginella denticu- 
lata and Panicum variegatum, with such 
beautiful-leaved plants as the variegated 
forms of Begonias, the silvery variegated Fit- 
tonia argyroneura, and the bronzy-coloured 
Cyrtodeira fulgida and C. metallica will form 
beautiful subjects for a groundwork upon 
which to arrange flowers in any flat and 
rather broad receptacles, such as are generally 
used for dinner-table decorations. In all 
kinds of arrangements a good. groundwork of 
foliage is of the highest importance. Only 
those who have practised it can form a true 
and correct value of its benefits, and the 
economy, which it affords in the amount of 
flowers used. 


ALPINE. 


Planting the alpine garden. 


Assuming that the soil and the stones which 
form the rockwork of the alpine garden have 
got nicely settled into position, the planting 
may be done as early in spring as the weather 
and soil will permit. Whatever be the selec- 
tion of plants made for the furnishing of the 
rockery, it is important to consider, as far as 
possible, their requirements as regards soil 
and position, also their various habits of 
growth, There are some alpines which de- 
light in creeping over boulders, while others 
are most at home when hanging over a ledge 
of stone. Some plants like full sunshine and 
others prefer cool, shady situations. In 
either case a proper adjustment of the stones 
will allow for these varied requirements. 
Where special soils are required it is not a 
difficult matter to provide these when the 
planting is being done. It is a good plan to 
prepare boxes of special composts and have 
them in readiness against the arrival of the 
plants. Provided the soil which forms the 
basis of the rockery is made up of a good rich 
loam, the following additional requirements 
are likely to be of service: Leaf-mould, sand, 
mortar rubble, and possibly some cow manure. 
When giving consideration to the habits of 
growth of the various alpines, it is well to 
bear in mind that some grow more vigorously 
than others, and more or less space ‘must 
therefore be allowed. for proper development. 
This will avoid the possibility of weakly 
growing plants being choked out of existence 
by those of coarser growth. There will, of 
course, be positions where full sunshine plays 
for the greater part of the day and those 

are more or less in shade, and these 








which 
various positions will-be filled with sun-loving 
and shade-bearing plants respectively. It 


~ 
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appears as though I am remarking on the 
obvious, but my experience of certain rockeries 
justifies my laying emphasis on this point. 
Another important truth to bear in mind 
is that certain plants will not in any cir- 
cumstances thrive in certain localities. To 
attempt impossibilities is to court certain 
failure. If you desire your rock garden to 
be a success it is useless to introduce species 
which you know by experience cannot happily 
grow in your district. There are hosts of 
sorts which will thrive abundantly in. your 
garden, and you would be well advised in con- 
fining your attention to these rather than try 
and force unwilling aliens which-would only 
sulk and die. Let your plants be happy in 
their surroundings, and they will smile and 
prosper instead of reminding you of their un- 
willing capture. A serious danger to be 
avoided in planting alpines is that of having 
an insufficient amount of soil about the roots. 
This is a frequent cause of failure. Planting 
between stones requires more care than when 
putting plants in the open ground. If a hole 


is made and only partially filled with soil’ 


the fragile roots are left hanging in empty 
space and will wither in consequence. Pack 
the soil therefore round the roots so that 
there will be a good firm rooting medium. 

In making a selection of plants the chief 
aim should be to create an effect in the rockery 
for as long a period as possible. Don’t put 
all your cards on the table at once ; in other 
words, don’t let a gay display be followed by 
a long dull period. A well-planned rockery 
should have some features of special interest 
and attraction for the greater portion of the 
year. IKven during the winter the beauty of 
the rock garden may be more or less main- 
tained by the introduction of plants with 
evergreen or variegated foliage and with dwart 
shrubs which have conspicuous berries. The 
evergreen shrubs are specially valuable on 
account of the shelter which they give to’some 
of their tender associates. Cotoneaster hori- 
zontalis is a gem for the rockery and is in- 
teresting at all seasons of the year. The fan- 
like branches are covered with tiny deep green 
leaves which become smothered in ‘May with 
pinkish-white blossoms. These are succeeded 
in autumn by bright red berries. (. thyme- 
folia and congesta are two evergreen species 
which are specially welcome in the rock 
garden. Other interesting shrubs which way 
be employed in the rockery are: Berberis 
Darwini nana, Hypericum hircinum minus, 
Pinus Strobus nana, Lavendula Spica nana, 
Buxus rosmarinifolia, Crategus ,semper- 
florens, Cistus crispus, and Dayphne Cneorum. 
In large rockeries the Mahonia Aquifolium 
may be planted with great effect. This shrub 


"1s beautiful every month of the year. In very 
poor soils and sunny situations. in ‘large 


rockeries the dwarf Gorse may be planted with 
equal effect. 


Among the most important plants in the 
rock-garden are, of course, the Saxifrages, 
The family is obviously too large to deal with 
at great length. For the most part they do 
well in full sunshine, while some may be put 
into partial shade. Ordinary gritty loam 
will suit the majority of them. The mossy 
kinds are valuable on account of their carpet 
of evergreen foliage and profuse flowering 
qualities. §. Wallacei, Rhaei, ceratophylla, 
and decipiens are all good sorts in this section, 
The © variety: oJ... > € Lloyd Edwards is 
specially fine. S. Burseriana, with its 
numerous varieties, is also precious. The ex- 
quisite hybrid Faldonside is beloved by every- 
one who sees it. Other useful and attractive 
kinds are §. porophylla, ligulata, avetioides, 
and oppositifolia. The ubiquitous London 
Pride cannot be beaten for naturalising in the 
shade. 


For the production of quiet and continuous 
colour effects some of the Violas are particu- 
larly valuable. V, cornuta, gracilis, and 
pedata, with their numerous progeny, are all 


the aristocrats 


‘moisture, and a place in the sun and you 
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worth planting. These like a cool, moist — 
situation and a soil largely composed of leaf- _ 
mould. The alpine Michaelmas aisy, Aster — 
alpinus, and its varieties will flower gener- | 
ously in the summer and thrive in almost any — 
kind of soil. Another large family which 
furnishes some good rockery plants is that of 
the hardy Primula. Such kinds as Cock-— 
burniana, Bulleyana, Clusiana, hirsuta, vis- 
cosa, and marginata are all good doers. They 
like a cool, moist situation, good drainage, . 
and a somewhat calcareous soil. ° Among the | 
hardy Milfoils are some which will do much ~ 
to brighten the rockery. “ I would specially — 
sélect Achillea argentea, which has white _ 
flowers and silvery foliage, and A. tomentosa, — 
a pretty yellow-flowered species. The hardy | 
pinks may be relied on for abundance of _ 
bloom. They should be placed in full sun- | 
shine and in a light sandy soil. Dianthus -. 
cesius has deep  rose-coloured, fragrant 
blossoms, and if planted in bold masses will | 
cause much admiration. D. neglectus ‘has 
pretty carmine blossoms, and D. alpinus is‘al 
precious gem with large rose-coloured flowers ie 
borne in great profusion. The Gentians are 
in the alpine garden, and ES 
when they can be induced to flower will more 2 
than repay for any care lavished on them. — 
Give these plants a rich diet, plenty of old ~_ 
mortar rubble, some leaf-mould, liberal 


will have done your best. If they refuse to a 
do aiter that they do-not like your district, . 
and you had better part company. G, acaulis, 
verna, and estiva are all worth striving with. 
Coming to more easily grown but still choice 
alpines, we have the Helianthemums. These a 
are not particular as to soil’ so long as you 
put them in the driest and sunniest part of 
the rockery. There are some fine shades of i 
red in these showy plants. The Geums and 
Potentillas, too, are sun-loving plants and 
will flower profusely in a warm rock-garden. 
Some of the newer Geums include varieties. a 
with charming shades of yellow, orange, pink, 
and rose, besides deep crimson and white. 
Old Gold and Jubilee are ‘noteworthy varie- 
ties. The Potentillas are essentially lime- 
loving plants. P. nitida is specially fine. It 
is sometimes difficult to get it to flower, but its 
carpet of silvery-grey foliage more than com- 
pensates for the loss of bloom. There are 
varieties with pink, rose, and white flowers. _ 
Other good kinds are fruticosa, Friederich- ~ — 
seni, alchimellioides, and argentea.” A 
The following alpines are of vigorous 
growth and may be employed in positions — 
where their trailing stems may hang down _ 
over large boulders. Aubrietias in great 3% 
variety, Alyssum, Arabis and Iberis. ‘These a. 
are all profuse bloomers, but they must have __ 
plenty of space, or they will trespass on the 
domains of more modest growers. The alpine 
Phloxes are among the most delightful of 
spring-flowering alpines.’ They like a cool, ~— 
moist root-run, shelter from cold wind, and 
plenty of sun. Among the numerous varieties _ 
of Phlox, P. canadensis, P. divaricata, and © 
P. Nelsonii are very charming subjects. Many. A 
of the Campanulas are useful for prolonging — 
the beauty of the rock-garden into the late 4 
summer montlts. They are all easy to grow 
and their requirements are easily catered for. 4 
Give them a light calcareous soil and a sunny » 
position and try if possible to keep slugs and 
snails from eating their delicious young 
growths. Some of the most popular forms are 
C. pulla, muralis, G. F. Wilson, garganica, 
alpina, carpatica, Zoysii, and ceespitosa. 
The last named is often sent out by nursery- — a4 
men under the name of pusilla. 77h Sa 
Space will not allow more than naming the 
following plants, which can all be congenially 
placed in the rock-garden: Sedums, in 
variety, | Myosotis alpestris, | Gypsophila i. 
repens, Aithionemas, Erysimums, Sapon- 
arias, Arenarias, or Sandworts, and some of a 
the Soldanellas. aa 
Hastenursr Greaves, F.L.S. - © 
¢ 
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_ There can be no doubt as to the value of a 
_ winter wash for all kinds of fruit-trees and 
bushes. For a number of years we have 
_ sprayed our Gooseberries to ward off tits from 
_ destroying the buds, but it did not occur to 
us in the old days that a similar application 
' to fruit-trees in general would exterminate 
the many insect pests lurking in the crevices 
of buds and bark, the latter a sure hiding- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
e FRUIT. 


_ ~—s Spraying fruit-trees. 


into flower and foliage. This should destroy 
any that escaped the first onslaught. Too 
much care cannot be taken in collecting all 
fallen leaves and the prunings of fruit-trees, 
which should be burnt forthwith, as it is 
quite probable some would contain the germs 
of insect life. Bush, pyramid, and trained 
trees can easily be dealt with. It is our big 
standard orchard-trees that ‘requite a more 








place for breeding, and only awaiting the 
armer weather to emerge and commence 
_ ‘their depredations. With so many insecti- 
 eides.on the market it would be indiscreet to 
_ particularise any one preparation ; and they 
_ all have their good qualities, and if used as 
per instructions on each packet. or tin, they 
can be relied upon to prove efficacious. 
In the old days the ordinary garden syringe 
ad to do duty, and a very wasteful job it 










oe 


. on the tree or bush. Not so with the sprayers 


_ nowadays, every drop being used up to the 
under favourable conditions. The weather 
_ faust be the guiding influence, not necessarily 
_ bright, but dry, and with little or no wind, 
_ and the operator \provided with rubber gloves 
and other suitable attire to withstand the 
_ burning qualities of most of these washes. 
_ Assuming that the first spraying is done in 
early January, a second application may well 
be given just before the buds begin to burst 


om 





_ was, nearly as much going on the ground as” 


best advantage, provided it is carried out / 


Plum-trees sprayed with lime and salt mixture. 


powerful sprayer to reach the large circular 
heads many of them have. Some few years 
back one or two of our horticultural 
specialists despatched men round the country 
districts, charging a certain figure per hour 
or acre, as the case might be; but whether 
they still do this I cannot say, not having 
met with any the past year or two. M. 

{The orchard of Plum-trees we figure to-day 
has been sprayed with a mixture of hme and 
salt. Theobald tells us that ‘‘ certainly great 
results have been obtained where the treat- 
ment has been properly carried out as.a means 
of checking the ‘‘ Apple sucker ’’ and the 
‘*Plum aphis.’’ Not having heard of the 
use of this spraying mixture, it would be in- 
teresting to learn if any of our readers have 
tried it. | 

Mr. J. S. Chivers kindly sends us the 
following note as to the composition of the 
wash used for the Plum-trees figured: ‘‘ The 
Plum-trees shown in the illustration are on 
one of our farms at Histon. They were 
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sprayed during February and March last 
year with lime and salt, and the photograph 
was taken shortly after. The composition of 
the mixture used was as follows :—Lime 
112 lb., salt 30 lb., water 100 gallons. Only 
the best hand-picked Buxton lump lime is 
used.”’ 





Apricots. 


Where trees are a success it pays to devote 
equally as much attention to their cultivation 
as to Peaches, for instance. The reason why 
there are so many failures is because the 
trees are given too rich and deep a root-run. 
Ti the border for them is prepared on the same 





principle as for Peaches, with a greater 
quantity of calcareous matter mixed with the 
compost than is necessary in their case, gross, 
uniruitiul wood would not be heard of, 
neither would gumming of the branches be so 
prevalent. In a border of the description 
briefly outlined quantities of fibrous roots are 
produced, with the result that the wood made 
is short-jointed, of medium strength, and,_by 
reason of its ripening properly,» invariably 


well furnished with fruit-buds, which, 
weather permitting, when the flowering 
period arrives, invariably set well. Summer 


treatment in the way of affording a mulch 
on the alleys and in supplying water with no 
niggardly hand, as well as in well washing 
the foliage occasionally, are other matters 
which make for success. This encourages a 
multitude of fibrous roots to form near the 
surface, which can be kept there if from time 
to time the worn-out soil is remcved to the 
depth of a few inches and replaced with suit- 
able compost. Further, the alley, at least, 
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which should not be less than 3 feet in width 
—4 feet is better—should be given up en- 
tirely to the roots of the trees. It is also 
desirable to have a reserve of trees coming on, 
so that in the case of any tree dying or be- 
coming aged and decrepit, the vacancy can be 
filled with a home-grown tree, which may 


reasonably be looked for to yield a fair crop ° 


of fruit the following season. Maidens are 
the best form of tree to employ with this end 
in view. As regards 

THE PRUNING of Apricots, it is in the 
generality of cases principally confined to 
the shortening of their wood and in tipping 
more or less any young shoots laid in for 
filling vacancies or to eventually replace any 
branch or branches that will be best dispensed 
with. 
throughout its length with bloom-buds, so that 
in the process of shortening it to about an 
inch, some of these are bound to be sacrificed, 
but this does not signify if the branches are 
well furnished with spurs, while at the same 
time it keeps them close at home or from grow- 
ing out too far from the protective influence 
of the wall. Dead snags or pieces of wood 
-- which failed to break into growth last spring 
should also be carefully cut away. Brown- 
scale is sometimes apt to infest the old wood 
and young branches, but this yields to one 
application of Gishurst compound applied 
with a half-worn-out paint-brush. This, 
when necessary, should be applied before 
training and nailing are done. For other 
insects and a general cleansing of the trees 
nothing can excel caustic alkali solution. 





Apple Lord Grosvenor. 

Among the few varieties of Apples that 
have given me good crops Lord Grosvenor 
heads-the list. From two pyramid trees I 
have gathered some fourteen or fifteen pecks 
of very good fruit, and besides these, some 
fallen ones were gathered up for immediate 
home use in the kitchen. ~ The variety is 
usually one that may be depended upon for 
a crop, but, as with most kinds, ia heavy crop 
is often followed by a proportionately light 
one. Compared with Lord Suffield, this 
Apple is a distinct gain, for in this and 
many other gardens Lord Suffield, excellent 
Apple though it is, has a weakness of con- 
stitution that makes it unreliable and often 
unprofitable. I have resolved to héad down 
trees of Lord Suffield, and graft on them a 
better. growing sort. 
trees fruited very well, but of -late years, 
from some unaccountable reason, they have 
given poor returns, and the trees themselves 
look anything but happy. Lord Grosvenor, 
on the other hand, with trees of exactly the 
same age, does uncommonly well every year, 
and can be strongly recommended to the 
amateur. Wet: 





Ae Strawberries 


planted out last autumn will be examined 
when the ground is in a suitable condition 
and made firm. Any gaps that occur in the 
beds will be made good with plants reserved 
for the purpose. The surface soil will be 
hoed frequently as soon as the weather is dry 
enough. Where itis intended to make fresh 
plantations next autumn, a piece of ground 
which has been trenched and liberally 
Manured for the first and second early 
varieties of Peas might be selected. Such a 
piece of ground would be in excellent con- 
dition for the Strawberries after the Peas 
have been cleared off, which will be early in 
August. It would then require to be merely 
hoed over and have all the weeds and rubbish 
removed. A good dusting of soot might be 
applied and forked into the surface. Straw- 
berry-beds are frequently kept too long in 
bearing, although certain varieties in some 
soils will continue to fruit longer than others : 
but after the third year the fruit is usually 


Spur wood is, as a rule, clothed _ 


Formerly these same ° 


_- ~— 
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very inferior. I never keep them longer than 
two years, and plant a new bed every autumn. 
One-year-old plants always yield the. finest 
fruits if planted in August or early Sep- 
tember. PEW <a 


Peaches on walls. 


The general practice is to delay the final 
training of Peach-trees on walls until the be- 
ginning of the year. This delay ought not to 
be too prolonged, for it is surprising how soon 


the buds plump up, and when training -is- 


deferred too long there is a considerable risk 
of damaging the more prominent buds. 
Therefore the work should be takén in hand 
shortly, and care must be taken that there is 
no overcrowding when the shoots are being re- 


tied. This leaves plenty of space for the 


coming season’s growth, on which the crop is 
borne. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Fruit-trees on north wall. - 


I am thinking of planting some trained 
fruit-trees against a north wall in a. small 
garden; would Apple-trees bear sooner than 
Pear-trees? I should feel much obliged for 
your advice. Hove. 


[In your locality it is hardly necessary to 
give Apples the protection of a wall. “The 
aspect would be suitable for early and mid- 
season Pears, Plums, such as. Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Jefferson’s, Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, 
and Autumn Compéte; May Duke, Governor 
Wood, Royal Duke, Flemish and Morello 
Cherries; also White Transparent, Raby 
Castle (red) Currants; and Warrington 
Gooseberries. Suitable Pears would be Wil- 


liam’s, Gratioli of Jersey, Beurre’ Hardy, 


and Doyenne du Comice. 
difference between the time of Apples and 
Pears coming into bearing, there would be 
none if trees of the same age and size were 
planted, whether of diagonally trained ex- 
‘amples or cordons, on the Paradise and 
Quince stocks respectively. ] 


FERNS. 


Ferns in the house. 


Ferns and Palms are, probably, more in re- 
quest for house decoration than any other 
plants now grown. Ferns can, however, be 
used in some instances where Palms would be 
either too large or of” too spreading a 
character, whilst as small plants they have a 
decided advantage. More people have, pos- 
sibly, failed to grow Adiantum cuneatum the 
year round in a living-room than any other 
Fern. I do not wonder at this, for it is not 
altogether an easy matter to keep this fern 
all the year round in a healthy state in a 
room. When it is accomplished it speaks 
well for the grower of such a plant. The 
points where failure is most likely to occur 
are either in excess of potting or in giving 
too much water when the plant is not making 
a fresh growth. Those who are not ex. 
perienced in potting will, when this work has 
to be done, do it with a fear of making the 
fresh soil too firm around the old ball. This 
is a great mistake, and one which must ulti- 
mately result in complete failure. 
soil cannot be had irom a reliable source, I 
would prefer to use the scrapings from ,.a 
road or jane where no macadam had been 
laid; this, when mixed with a little fibrous 


As regards the 








loam, would make a very good soil. When 


plants are intended to be used in rooms, one 
of the principal points is to see that they are 
well established, the pots being well filled with 
roots. “When this is the case the greatest 


plants as far removed from 


If proper 



























































risk of injury may be considered to . 
averted. The plants will, it is true, require 
“more attention as regards watering, but the 
fact of their taking more water is all in their < 
favour. On the other hand, suppose a plant - 
be chosen which has not been potted for any | 
length of time, or where the pot is far too 
large in proportion to the plant, the result — 
is that but little water is ever needed; con- — 
sequently the roots soon suffer, because under 
the conditions .of rooms in general they 
cannot absorb that amount of moisture they — 
would otherwise do in a plant-house, The 
end of this is that the roots die and the soil | 
becomes sour and. sodden. long before its 
time. — More plants suffer from injudicious — 
treatment than from the mere fact of being — 
used in rooms. ; 2 
Where gas is the lighting medium, keep the | 
the gas as pos- — 
sible. Another fertile source of injury is ex-— 
posure to draughts, such, for instance, as that _ 
where a window is opened at the bottom in- _ 
stead of the top, with an inrush of cold air 
at certain seasons of the year striking imnte-_ 
diately upon the plants, if perchance they 
happen to be near the light; or, again, at 
daybreak, when dusting and other domestic — 
work are in progress, up goes the lower sash, 3 
admitting a volume of fresh air, quite essen- — 
tial in its way, but not good for plants in 
such quantities, particularly when some few — 
degrees of frost are being registered outsid 
No wonder, then, if plants suffer, combin 
with a heated room at night, the two ex 
tremes occurring in rotation every twenty- 
four hours, perhaps for weeks together. Some — 
plants will resist this kind of treatment 
better than others. Ferns cannot, however, 
withstand it, except in the case of a few only — 
of the very hardiest ; no wonder, then, if in — 
many instances ferns are not so popular as © 
they should be. -—— ee 
Where ferns are being grown purposely for — 
house decoration they should not be shaded to 
any great extent; the aim should rather be 
to obtain a more enduring growth, the fronds 
being harder, though not, perhaps, so fully — 
developed. The colour in such instances 
would be a paler green; with, in some cases, 
quite a roseate tint, whilst, on the other hand, 
where much shade is employed, a deep green - 
colour will pervade the fronds with greater 
vigour also, which, although indicating good 
cultivation, does not provide the material 
that will endure atmospheric changes ‘to — 
nearly the same degree. Too moist'an at- 
mosphere will also encourage a strong — 
growth, which even when not carried to any 
actual excess, supposing the plants were to — 
remain in the house where they are grow- | 
ing, is yet too much for those which are being ~ 
used- in the drier atmosphere of rooms. — 
Before being used, plants from a moist at- — 
mosphere should be subjected to a freer 
atmosphere—not, however, to sharp eur- 
rents, They will thus become acclimatised — 
and more readily withstand the change, last-. 
ing at the same time in better condition. It _ 
may be urged that this gives unnecessary 
trouble, but if the plants can by these simple — 
precautions be kept in better condition, one — 
is repaid for any extra pains he may take 
What is more annoying than to see a lot of 
good plants spoiled when by adopting a few — 
simple methods it might have been averted? — 
During the winter season in the removal of 
plants there is room for improvement during 
frosty weather. The plants should not be 
exposed either to frost or piercing easterly — 
winds, but receive protection in transit. For — 
this purpose a light framework, in size 
according to the requirements in each CABG, 3 
should be fitted to the hand-barrow. ~ Upon 
a light frame of wood it is very easy to fix a 
light covering of some sort. Such an arrange- 
ment would for several months be found very 
useful, not only for Ferns, but for other plants 
from. the stove more particularly. GAS 
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The Greenhouse. 





Zonat PELARGONIUMS.—Cuttings of these, 
inserted last autumn, will now possess a few 
healthy roots and should be potted singly in 
| small pots. It is never wise on the part of 
_ the amateur to repot young Zonals late in 
the autumn, as such plants withstand the 
winter best if left undisturbed. The present 
is a good time to shift them to slightly larger 
_ pots when dealing with newly-rooted cuttings. 
Some mellow, fibrous loam two-thirds, with 
- sweet leaf-soil one-third, a free sprinkling of 
Pecoarse sand, and a 5-inch potful of bone meal 
to a bushel of the compost will form a suitable 
mixture. Press down the soil firmly with the 
~ fingers—not a potting stick at this stage— 
place the plants in a sunny position on a 
shelf and water carefully. 
- Ferns.—This, also, is a suitable time for 
_ dividing Ferns that require it and repotting 
others. The Maidenhair and Pteris tremula 
are the two chief varieties to be dealt with. 
‘The crowns of the plants are studded with 
embryo fronds, which look like little nut- 
_~ brown bits of soil on close inspection. These 
young fronds are easily broken off, and so 
-eare must be taken not to injure them during 
the repotting. I know many ‘inexperienced 
_ amateurs think it necessary to use a lot of - 
_ peat or leaf-soil, or both, in the potting com- 
90st. This material, when once it becomes 
_ dust-dry, is very difficult to moisten through 
"again, and so plants are lost through this 
- eause. I generally use nice fibrous loam two 
_. parts, leaf-soil one part, and old mortar 
rubble and charcoal (in lumps and dust form) 
me part. The potting must be firmly done 
ee , watering -afterwards carefully 
attended to. Plants so treated will thrive 
_ well and form a charming background to 
flowering subjects. 
-Swarnsontas.—There are, in many green- 
houses, wall and trellis spaces that are 
- difficult to cover suitably. The rose and 
_ _white-coloured varieties of Swainsonia are 
_ charming plants for this purpose, as they 
flower freely when the roots are confined to 
large pots or narrow borders and. the lovely 
green foliage furnishes the trellis so well. 
~ Cuttings of young shoots, with a tiny heel of 
- old wood attached, root freely in a sandy 
compost under a hand-light on the greenhouse 

Pe stage. .__ | é : 

_ Tree Carnations.—There are few owners 

greenhouses who do not grow a batch of 
winter-flowering Carnations. I always pro- | 
_ pagate the cuttings throughout the winter, but 
as some of the best are now available, every 
effort should be made to insert them forth- 
with. I propagate them in very coarse, clean 
~ sand in boxes about 7 inches deep and covered 
with glass. Those who possess quite tiny 
_ pots may fill them with sand and place one 
cutting in the centre of each. The best 
cuttings are those taken from the flowering 
stems about half-way up. A tiny slit, with 
_asharp knife, from the base upwards in the 
_ stem of each cutting will hasten the forma- 
tion of new roots. ‘The sand must never be 
allowed to get really dry. Wipe moisture 
_ from the glass every evening. 
__. Tusrrous Bucontas.—Start a few tubers 
only at this early date, so that the season of 
_ flowering will be prolonged. Simply place 
the tubers in a box in a layer of sifted 
 feaf-soil slightly-damped; pack the tubers 
_ firmly in the material, but do not cover the 
crowns. Till new shoots appear the box may 
be kept in any warm, semi-dark position in 
_. the greenhouse. 
A Few Cuoice Seevs to Sow.—A first 
sowing should now be made of the follow- 
pang Asparagus plumosus, Celosia, Cocks- 
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PLANTS. 





(Interesting work to do now.) 


comb, Coleus, Fuchsias, large-flowered 
Petunias, Torenia Fournieri grandiflora, and 
Salyia Scarlet Queen. A good general com-. 
post for these seeds will be found in sifted 
mellow loam and leaf-soil in equal propor- 
tions and a free sprinkling of coarse, clean 
sand. The pots or pans must be clean and 
dry, the soil placed in on sound drainage, 
made moderately firm, watered and allowed to 
drain for one hour prior to sowing the seeds, 
which must be carefully covered or barely 


little moisture should be supplied. 
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if it is to do justice to itself and to its 
grower. ‘Ten-inch pots are none too large for 


-it3 requirements ; indeed, when it is possible 


to do so, 8. galegifolia succeeds in a greater 
degree when planted out in a prepared bed in 
conservatory or greenhouse. Then it grows 
luxuriantly, and produces its characteristic 
Pea-like flowers with the utmost freedom. It 
begins to bloom early in May and is seldom 
without flowers until the autumn is far 
advanced. During the winter 8. galegifolia 
ought to be well rested, and consequently but 
When 
the time again arrives for starting the 
plants, somewhat drastic treatment in the 
way of cutting back the previous season’s 
growths is necessary. I have cut out two- 
thirds of the growth without scruple, such 





covered at all if the seeds be of a fine, dust- 

like nature. It is very important that an 

even state of moisture of soil be maintained. 
5 Hants. 


Freesias. 


Many, in their anxiety to have early 
blooms of this flagrant flower, make mistakes 
in keeping .the pots in too high a tempera- 
ture. This results not only in weak and 
grass-like foliage, but in weak and spindly 
flower-stems as well. The best temperature 
in which to grow Freesias is that which is 
normally about 45 degrees, and which never 
rises above 50 degrees—of course, with pipe 
heat. This-will result not only in good, 
sturdy foliage, but in flowers borne upon 
stout and rigid stems, foliage and flowers 
alike being of a superior colour. Kirk. 





Swainsonia galegifolia. 

Quite recently I observed, huddled in the 
corner of a greenhouve, a plant of Swain- 
sonia galegifolia. The piece had evidently 
been neglected for a long time, and was grow- 
ing—or, rather} struggling for existence—in 
a 6-inch pot. Under such conditions it is 
impossible that a Swainsonia can thrive, for 
this plant must have the best of treatment 


= 


- Apple Lerd- Grosvenor. (See page 128.) 


treatment making the plants break more 
freely and imparting vigour to the new 
growths. S. galegifolia is a free rooter, and 
ought to be supplied during the growing 
season with plenty of nourishment in the 
way of topdressing or of liquid manure. 
The flowers, cut at some length, and with 
their own foliage, are most serviceable in a 


_eut state—especially when they are loosely 


and informally arranged. S. galegifolia, 

and §. g. alba, are two plants which might 

very well receive a little more consideration. 
W. McG. 


Agathza ccelestis. 


Those who may wish to have a display of 
useful blue flowers under glass during the 
winter months might do worse than give 
Agathea celestis a trial for this purpose. 
It is merely necessary to propagate early in 
the year in order to ensure a long season of 
growth. _ The stronger growths should be 
pinched back, so that a bushy habit may be 
induced, the pinching ceasing in the middle 
of July. Any buds which form ought to te 
picked off until September is some way ad- 
vanced. In this way neat specimens may be 
had in 6-inch pots, and these will bloom 
freely in a cool-house with a temperature of 
50 degrees during winter. The plant is a 
useful one for house work. Kirk 
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GARDENING. 


Beginners. 





The Flower Garden. 


Flowering Shrubs and Trees —continued. 

We have never yet learnt to appreciate 
flowering shrubs as they deserve. Beyond 
the fact that we notice their almost gorgeous 
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Fig. 1.—Laburnum. 


effects early in June, when they make our 
old country look like fairyland, few outside 
the ranks of professionals know what a large 
variety there are, or over what an extended 
period they are effective. True, there are 
many, that require special conditions of soil, 
position, and treatment, and these I need 
not refer to here, because we are out for 
simplicity for the present. At the same 
time, there is no need to search outside the 
commoner and more popular flowering shrubs 
if we would be fully satisfied as regards’ 
sweetness and effectiveness, for it is these 
qualifications which have. contributed to 
make them common and popular. Still, I 
should here like to say that could a really 
representative collection of flowering shrubs 
be displayed before us, we should realise that 
we have been living in a world of wealth 
without being aware of it. 


\ 













Fig. 2.—Sprig of Berbderis. 


In everything which goes to the making of 
the really beautiful, whether colour, form, 
habit, elegance, or freedom, there is nothing 
to excel the old Laburnum (Fig. 1), the 


“e 


golden chain’’ of our childhood, which 
would more literally be rendered ‘‘ golden 
rain.’’ Could anyone imagine anything more 
elegant and decorative? You might choose 
a tree less common—one with a longer name, 
one more fastidious, or one very much more 
expensive—but you could ‘not choose a 
prettier, a more effective, or a, more easily 
grown tree. It will bring a patch of sun- 
shine into the dullest part of the garden, and 
the duller the background, the more vivid 
will that sunshine appear. Plant one, if 
you have not already got one, and do not 
hesitate, however poor the soil. j 

Next we have the equally common and well- 
known Lilac, for some reason or other known 
as “Spanish Ash ’”’ in the West of England. 
Possibly its huge masses of flower are prized 
more for the odour than for beauty, yet I 
suggest a massive panicle of its white or 
coloured bloom is handsome enough.  Cer- 
tainly the Lilac ranks among the indis- 
pensables, but I think it is time the very old 
varieties, either coloured or white, should 
be dropped in favour of the larger kinds, 
which will grow just as freely. Also that the 
lighter and looser Persian forms might more 





Fig. 3.—Prunus Pissardi. 
generally ibe used, especially in smaller 
gardens, because the tree is not such a 
vigorous and dense grower. Both the above 
are seen at their best in the early days of 
June; but we want some brightness and 
beauty in our shrubs and trees long before 
the year has half gone. And we can and do 
get it. Some shrubs will give their flowers 
even before the Crocus—such, for example, 
as the Mahonia (Berberis Aquifolium), see 
Vig. 2, its yellow umbels of flower glowing 
out in distinct contrast from its dark and 
glossy foliage. This foliage “itself is as 
pretty as the ‘‘ Holly Fern,” more especially 
when it puts on its autumn. bronze. 
same time the Laurustinus puts out its 
myriads of flower. heads, contrasting often 
with the ‘snow for very whiteness. 
these two shrubs may be seen the highly- 
prized Almond with its masses of soft pink 
bloom, and the Prunus Pissardi (Fig. 3), 


» which is a kind of Plum blossom, during the 
- earliest March winds. 


Afterwards this tree 
is most attractive by reason of its red foliage. 
Almost immediately we have the yellow 
Jasmine, the scarlet Cydonia, then the Ribes 
or flowering -Currant, some varieties of 
Veronica, Cytisus, and others perhaps not 
so well known. 


At the . 
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But, after all, it is in the late spring and _ 
early summer that flowering trees and shrubs — 









shower upon us their wealth, and we may be _ 
sure that there is not a corner of the earth 
where there may not be found people who a 
carry with them a cherished memory of the 
scenes that were once so familiar to them. — 
It may be but the high road through a 
village, but there is about it a picture of — 
Paradise; the stately Cedar at the rectory, — 
the Purple Beech, the towering Chestnut and 
Acacia, the Hawthorns, Laburnums, the _ 
Lilac and Guelder Rose, the Buddleias and 
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Fig. 4.—Rhedodendron. 


Ceanothus, and more even than these. Yes, — 
England in June has no equal on earth. 

Yet still later do representatives of the 
class linger. Throughout that month the 
Rhododendrons (Fig. 4), Azaleas—richest 
these, perhaps, of all flowering shrubs— 
glorify our lawns and our shrubberies. The 
Philadelphus or ‘‘Mock Orange”? (Fig. 5), 
and the Guelder Rose, the Berberis, of the 
B. stenophylla type, long, slender sprays of — Re 
onange-coloured flowers; Spireeas in many 
varieties, Deutzias, and later Veronicas, — 
carry us well on into the summer, and then 
they begin to die away. But take them all tf 
in all, what a grand time they give us; what 
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Fig. 5.—Mock Orange. 
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variety, what colour, and what a magnificent. 
background for our more fleeting fancies of 
the flower-beds ! : 2. Ae 
Frankly, I would like to arouse interest _ 
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_ February 25, 1922. 

in this class of shrub. They only need plant- 
ing, and then the minimum of attention ; 
they are a permanent institution with ever- 
recurring charms, growing larger year_by 
year. Fred lk. 

aw (To be continued.) - 


Fruit. 
Pruning—continued. 


Pruning neglected trees in orchards. 


ln 1891 a movement was commenced—under 
the then newly passed Technical Education 
Act—to improve the orchards, gardens, and 
allotments in a number of counties in Eng- 
Jand; and the example was duly followed in 


_ Ireland. 
Pruning and feeding the old trees were the 


first work to be undertaken. In the case of 
large and old trees it is usually advisable to 


first cut out the dead, the dying, and the 


broken wood. Fig. 1 represents a very large 
bough of Apple or Pear, or any kind of large 


tree which has lost a limb nearly as large as 


the remainder of the tree; but the tree is very, 
valuable for its rarity, or for a sentimental 
reason, or its fruit or flower is particularly 
choice, and there is a very great desire to pro- 
long its life to the greatest limit. Such 
trees are always in existence. The limb, 
Fig. 1, will be 12 inches and upwards in 
diameter ; therefore it can never heal] itself, 
nor yet even half cover the wound with new 
woody material; yet if the stump of the limb 
can be preserved from decay the tree may live 
‘a century longer, and an Apple-tree, say, of 


_ those dimensions, would already have lived 


80 to 100 years. In this case it is all-im- 


_ portant to take care of the basal portion of 
aA the stump, and the other part of the tree will, 
(ee broadly speaking, take care of itself. If the 
|_—projecting stumps were dangerous or un- 
- sightly they should tbe shortened to the line 
+a b, which is given a slope inwards from a to 
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_ the bough or stump at the line a b. 
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i> 


-b, in order that it may not retain any water 


that may fall upon it and thereby hasten 


“decay. _ ; 
_ Assuming the tree to be one of the-highly 
valued trees previously referred to, we will 


take a large, sharp, and widely set hand-saw, ~ 


a piece of rather thick string sufficiently long 
to encircle the stump at the line a db, anda 
‘piece of chalk with which we chalk the string 
thoroughly. We now encircle the stamp with 
the chalked string at the line a b, hold the 


string, or tightly tie it in position; seize it 


firmly between finger and thumb, draw it 
quickly away, and as quickly (or more 
quickly) allow it to spring back to the exact 
place from which we drew it, and it leaves a 
chalk line at the point to which the string 
returned. Repeat the operation on the oppo- 
site side, and above and below the stump, and 
there will be a correct chalk line encircling 
Having 
made this guide line, we may now proceed to 
make a good, smooth, straight-inclined cut. 


At first sight it looks as though it is quite. 


immaterial whether we commence to saw above 


~ or below in this case, since only-the base of 


ihe large bough or branch remains, but- it 
does matter. It is better to proceed on known 


correct lines, and the rule for our guidance 


in sawing a branch from a tree tells us to 
always make the uwnder-cut first. In this 
case, although we have only a small portion of 
the branch to remove, it is possible for the 
“out ’? to be spoiled by the non-observance of 
the golden rule. If we saw from the top 
_ downwards from the first, the short but heavy 


block of wocd may unexpectedly break down- 


ward and cause splitting from b to the stem 
of the tree, and thereby spoil the work. So 


we carefully proceed to saw from below up- 


ward, cutting through or following the chalk 
line on each side until nearly half-way 


' through the branch. Tt will now be quite safe 
-to commence sawing at the top side of the 


branch. acain commencing on and following 


_ the chalk line. With one person sawing and 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


another person holding the piece being sawn 
off, a perfectly smooth cut throughout may be 
obtained. Now, with a small ‘‘ plane ”’ or 
‘‘ spokeshave ”’ we will take off the rough sur- 
face, and it will be ready for two or three 
coats of creosote, white or red lead paint, or 
two coats of gas tar. But, having painted the 
surface with one or cther of the preservative 
materials, we should take further measures 
to exclude, as far as possible, air and water. 
The tree under treatment is very valuable 
from one or other point of view, and a few 
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covered. Turn the edges of the lead over 
the edge of the stump all around and in 
close contact with the bark and its indenta- 
tions, 

Fig. 2 shows a younger and smaller branch 
which had been broken off, and the base of 
which had been neglected and allowed to 
decay. There is yet time to prevent the 


decay obtaining access to the main stem by 
sawing through the sound wood from ¢ to d, 
remembering first to make the undercut at d 
and then sawing through from ec. 


Then paint 
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Pruning neglected orchard trees. 


shillings extra outlay in its preservation will 
not be wasted. We require a durable 
covering for the large surface of material 
so liable to perish under the action—constant 
action, perhaps—of air and water ; we require 
something easily obtainable, very durable, 
and workable. Good sheet lead seems to meet 
the case, and in various parts of the country 
are standing examples of fine ancient trees 
which have received careful attention in by- 
gone days in this manner, and bearing silent 
testimony to the value of the preservative 
work then taken in hand. With this durable 
and workable material let the surface—which 
has now been exposed and then painted—hbe 
covered. 

Our method will be not only to cover the 
surface of the wood newly exposed, but to 
extend 2 or 3 inches down the exterior of 
the stump and towards the stem of the tree 
the covering of lead to be applied. There- 
fore cut the sheet of lead 2 or 3 inches larger 
than the exposed end of the stump in order 
that it may overlap the stump. Let the lead 
‘be ‘beaten thoroughly flat and made to fit 
closely to the face of the large wound to be 


of 


Stockholm: tar 
the other agents mentioned. 

At Fig. 3 we have a large bough of a young 
tree broken down by the weight of its fruit 
and the pressure of a gale of wind. Much 
damage was done to Plum trees over a large 
part of the country in that manner three or 


the surface with or any 


four years ago. If no future growth be 
desired just there, the branch may be cut away 
cleanly in the line e f, but if more growth 
be desired at that point, the branch may be 
carefully cut away with a small and sharp 
saw at the line g h, when possibly several 
adventitious buds may develop several young 
branches. 

Fig. 4 shows the remaining portion of 2 
branch which has been broken off rather 
short, and which does not show any sign of 
any vitality in the part remaining. In this 
case the part remaining had better be nicely 
sawn off ati 7. 

Having dealt with the most important 
branches it now remains to cut out all dead 
small branches; then thin out the living 
small branches, so that..a man may get his 
head and shoulders between them. a FS ae 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Gypsophila paniculata. 


This, the best known and most useful of all 
the Gypsophilas, is indispensable where cut 
flowers are required in quantity. It does 
best in light, well-drained soil and a sunny 
place, growing 3 feet to 4 feet high, with 
narrow, sharply-pointed leaves of about 
5 inches, becoming smaller towards the tips 
of the stems. From the latter part of July 
and through August it bears a cloud of tiny, 
white flpwers upon wiry, hair-like stems, 
which serve to set off other flowers, and may 
be dried slowly in the shade for winter 
bouquets. The plant is hardy and may be 
increased from seed or from root-division in 
spring. It is a good plan to raise a few 
plants each year, for they do not flower 
freely until two or three years old, and old 
plants, after making a great root-stock, often 
go off suddenly and create a blank. Where 
much cut bloom is wanted, it is possible to 
hasten a few plants by putting them in sunny 
and sheltered positions, or where they can be 
protected by glass-lights for a time in spring. 
In some soils it becomes almost too vigorous 
for the border and should then be planted 
on warm banks and raised places of the wild- 
garden. Two garden varieties are now 
grown, compacta being.a dwarf form with 
smaller flowers, and flore-pleno, a double- 
flowered form in which the tiny rosettes of 
pura white are fully as graceful in effect and 
far more lasting. 





Cimicifuga cordifolia. 


The Cimicifugas are attractive, hardy, 
herbaceous perennials, best served when grown 
in a partially-shaded position in a garden. 
The flowers are white and borne in feathery 
racemes, and rise from out foliage that is 
bold and does not a little to enhance the 
spikes of bloom. Of the various sorts, C. 
cordifolia is one which is-seen at its best in 
early autumn, and needs no elaborate pre- 
paration in regard to the soil, so long as it 

“is one in which a fair amount of moisture is 
found. Dry soils are unsuitable, and any 
deficiency in this direction should be made 
good by the introduction of leaf-soil or other 
vegetable matter. Cimicifugas are readily 
increased by root division in spring. 

TOWNSMAN. 


Work of the Week. 


A\ plantation of Erica darleyensis which 
had grown thin and unsatisfactory. owing to 
the number of years it had occupied its 
present site has been cut back to within a few 
inches of the ground and the portion so cut 
away used to mulch a group of Erica lusi- 
tanica growing near. The stools are to re- 
main, in the expectation of their breaking, in 
a similar manner to a stretch of the Dorset 
Heath, E.. ciliaris, treated likewise last year, 
and-which is now as fresh and strong as a 
new plantation. Several Roses have arrived, 
including the Climbing Duchess d’ Auerstadt, 
Gloire des Rosomanes, Louis Leroy, K> of K, 
and Covent Garden. All of these—owing to 
the saturated-state of. the soil—have heen 
heeled in for the present. 

Red Dutch Honeysuckles have been used to: 
fill a bed, which also contains several groups 


of Madonna Lilies (L. candidum). ~A number’ 


of Roses, on their own-roots, have been lifted 
in readiness for some new and recently 
trenched borders, where they will be in 
totally different soil. Some very nice plants 


of the brilliant Azalea Hexe having arrived, 
a place has been found for them in the fore- 
ground of a mass of A. mollis and bordering 
a frequented path, near which a red-leaved 
form of Berberis japonica, given to me re- 
cently by an enthusiastic Canadian land- 
scape gardener, has been planted. Several 
very large Azaleas which had grown bare at 
their base and leggy have been pruned down 
to within 18 in. of the ground in order to 
encourage a more stocky growth. All the old 
plumes have now been drawn from the clumps 


of Pampas Grass, and the plants will now re- 


ceive a little freshening up. Rabbits appear 
to be unusually numerous in this district this 
year, and during the time the snow was on 
the ground these pests did a lot of damage, 
not only to flowering shrubs, but to valuable 
fruit trees, by barking them. AH boundary 
fences to the garden have been examined and 
damaged parts made good. 

Rose Mde. E. Herriot, standards of which 
arrived last-week, have now been planted out, 
also the climbing Gloire de Rosomanes, the 
latter being planted at the foot of tall ever- 
green shrubs, through which its interlacing 
growths may ramble ; others have been used in 
company with Honeysuckles to furnish an 
iron fencer 

A recently trenched bed, intended for choice 
Clematises and Gladiolus primulinus, having 
settled down nicely since the recent rains, has 
now been forked over and a proportion of 
sand and ashes added to the surface in readi- 
ness for the plants and corms. - E. M. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Starting a flower show. 


Would you kindly let me know how to 
arrange for a village flower show? I have 
been asked to get one up in a small village. 
How and what classes should there be, and 


how many prizes in each, and should they 
pay an entrance fee for exhibiting? 
KoaM- P; 


[In addition to a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, honorary members, you would require a 
Committee, Chairman, and Vice-Chairman 
of Committee, Treasurer, and Secretary. <A 
meeting should be called and the above ap- 
pointed from among those willing tg give their 
services in founding iand starting the society, 
which may take the name of the village or 
otherwise. A judge or judges would be 
required, hut probably some qualified men in 
the locality would give their services free on 
the occasion, and help to give the exhibition 
a good send-off. The Committee would make 
all arrangements for the holding of the show, 
draw up rules and regulations, frame a 


schedule of classes and prizes to be competed | 


for, and arrange for the collection of sub- 
scriptions to help provide funds for meeting 
expenses, prizes, etc. An-entrance of 1s. 
should be charged exhibitors, and the pro- 
ceeds placed to the credit of the prize fund. 
The schedule may be divided into three or 
more sections, as may be necessary. Give up 
the first to vegetables, for which offer three 
prizes in each instance if the funds will 
admit. A suggestion could be: first Qs. 6d., 
second Is. 6d., third 1s: Prizes on the same 
basis might also ‘be offered for collections of 
vegetables in six, nine, or twelve distinct 
varieties, and the same for ‘Potatoes, in addi- 
tion to the preceding classes, which should 
consist of single dishes of any particular kind 
ot vegetable. You ought also to have classes 
for fruit, as Currants, Gooseberries, ete. 
Section 2 may be for flowers, in which prizes 


ss 


Lilium auratum macranthum. < 


had from the 








92: 
for a collection of Roses, Sweet Peas, hardy 
“perennials, biennials, and annuals may 
competed for; also for the best arranged 
of either or all of the above, or any 
else which may suggest itself. A class 
window plants might also be included. — 
In Section 3 prizes could be offered for 
best collection of wild flowers correctly na a 
also for the best arranged vase or a bouquet 
of wild flowers and grasses. This should bh e 
reserved for the juveniles or school children. 
A competition for cooked Potatoes and he 
same for honey would all add interest to the 
show. is 5 ae 
The prizes in the foregoing cases may be on 
the same basis as for vegetables. These sug- 
gestions, which, we hope, may be helpful, a 
not by any means complete, as exigencies | 
space will not admit of the matter bei 
dealt with at greater length. Try and ob 
a copy of a schedule of some Cove eae 
society in your locality, as this would be 
good guide for you.] it 
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As a constant reader-of GarDENING Inuus- 
TRaTED I was very much impressed by 1n_ 
illustration and article by EB. Markham on ~ 
‘page 63 ‘n your issue-of January 28th. No 
doubt many of your readers will be induced — 
to try growing this beautiful flower, myself 
among the number. It is described as Lilium — 
auratum var. macranthum. I have looked 
several catalogues through to find this variet 
but none of them gives the words var. macra: x 
thum. Can you inform me if the definition — 
given in catalogues Lilium auratum (the — 
golden-rayed Lily of Japan) is the same-one 
as Mr. Markham described, and, if not, — 
where the bulbs are to be obtained? ee 

[The Lily you refer to is a variety of the — 
Hill Lily of Japan (L. auratum), and fo re 
some reason nurserymen continue to list it 
under its old name, L. a. var. platyp yllum, — 
whereas the accepted name is that beneath the _ 
illustration. If you ask for L. a platy-— 
phylum. when ordering bulbs you would — 
obtain the Lily you desire. Messrs. J..R. 
Pearson and Sons, The Nurseries, Lowdham, — 
owt would most probably be able to supply — 
you. |» ; Spa ae : 


See i = 


Sweet Pea flowers on a stem. 


Will you please inform me how to obtain — 
the maximum number of flowers on Sweet — 
Pea stems? I purchase varieties which are — 
supposed to produce up to eight flowers per.> 
stem, and yet the greatest number I can get 
is four. The ground is_properly trenched is 
and the seed sown in boxes in February. 

; wn, Ao Oe ee 
_ [Try growing the plants in trenches filled — ; 
with prepared soil as recommended for 
culinary Peas. Take out the trench the same — 
width and depth and fill with the same kind — 
of soil. Grown in such a medium there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining the maxi- | 
mum number of flowers on long, stout, well. 
developed footstalks. You would do well to 
raise the plants singly, or not more than two _ 
in small pots, those 3 inches in diameter being — 
a suitable size. The advantage of raising the 
plants inthis way is that there is no root 
disturbance when planting-out takes’ place. — 
As with culinary Peas, so with Sweet Peas — 
with regard to the mulching of the rows, 
feeding and supplying them — with ans 
abundance of water and keeping seed-pods — 
persistently picked.off the plants. You would — 
do well to obtain a treatise, such as ‘‘ Sweet 
Peas and How to Grow Them,” by Wm. Cuth- — 
bertson, price 2s. 3d. post free from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Seedsmen, Edinburgh. — 
Manure -specially compounded to suit the — 
requirements of the Sweet Pea is also to be — 

makers of artificial manures.] _ 
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THE 


Southern Counties. 
“Herbaceous borders. 

_ Proceed with the manuring and pointing 
jn of the same, also replanting. The plant- 
ing of newly-made borders should be pushed 
on with, and brought to a close as soon as 
possible. = 

 Caladiums. 

- hese also need potting off. If they are to 


“4 
2 
a4 


view to forming fine specimens, put them in 
- the most convenient-sized pots now, or such 
as will readily accommodate the tubers. 
'— Make the most of the small-leaved variety, 
_ ©. argyrites, as this is so useful for furnish- 


«= ing as well as the decoration of the warm 
greenhouse. ; 


_ Gooseberries and Currants. © 
Where disbudding by birds has caused the 
| pruning to be delayed, the same should now 
4% carried out and the bushes afterwards 
sprayed with a deterring preparation or 
netted till all danger is past. Prune Goose- 
berries required for gathering in a green state 
ess than those on which the fruit will 
ripen for dessert, and see that ground shoots 
or suckers are in all cases cut out. Prune 
_ fruit-trees of all kinds planted last autumn 
-_ and in early winter, but leave those more 
__ recently planted until the end of March. 
Securely tie trees either to walls or stakes as 
the case may be, and take 
~ eaution for preventing ties from cutting and 
» chafing the bark by putting some kind of 
_ material round branches and stems or employ 
_ patent fasteners. Carry out the pruning, 
training, and nailing or tying of Peach- and 
- Nectarine-trees where this has been deferred. 
_ Get rid of all weak wood first. Of unripened 
~ wood there should be none after such a season 
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that which remains, and, if anything, err by 


when trained out, the young bearing wood 
stands not<less than 4 inches apart, there 
_ will be a sufficiency. 


~ Gloxinias. 

"As soon as seedlings are large enough to 
~ handle, prick them off either into pans or 
— boxes 2 inches apart each way, and return 
them to heat, accord them a light position, 
- and shade from direct sunlight. Pot off 
tubers started early last month, using equal 
| parts of good fibrous peat and loam and a 
liberal quantity of sand. A shelf in a stove 
~ or similarly heated structure, with shade fron 
sun, will suit them for the present. 


. 


~ Michaelmas Daisies. - 
_ The best and handsomest display is ob- 
tained when the clumps of the majority of 
the species and their varieties are lifted 
annually, and the border replanted with 






> of the clumps, after manuring and digging 
the ground. Aster acris and varieties, Aster 
~~ Amellus bessarabicus and Aster ericoides and 
varieties, do not need this annual lifting, 
dividing, and transplanting. 
~ Double white Primula. . 
As the plants are passing out of bloom is 
the best time to effect. their propagation, either 
_- by means of cuttings made from the side- 
growths or by the more certain method of 
_ mounding fine sandy soil round the bases of 
the growths, after removing the lower leaves. 
On a shelf in the moist heat of a Cucumber 


direct syringing, they quickly emit roots. 
Detach and pot them off as soon as well 
mee rooted, . ~ A. W: 


have a shift into larger pots later on with a- 


the usual pre- 


a as that of last year; then thin out judiciously - 


retaining rather less than too much, as if, | 


small pieces taken from the outside portions, 


house, and where they are out of the way cf_ 


~ 
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WEEK’S WORK. 





‘Midland Counties. 


Carrots. 
A sowing will now be made in a cold pit 
to provide roots for a succession to those sown 
on a hot-bed a few weeks ago. 
as fine as possible, and raise the bed to within 
15 inches of the roof-glass. Sow the seeds 
thinly, covering them lightly with fine, sifted 
soil. Damp the surface of the bed on sunny 
days with clear water. Those sown in 
January are well- through the surface, and 
require careful ventilation. As soon as the 
plants are large enough they will be thinned 
and the bed watered with clear, soot water. 
If slugs are troublesome, dust the edges of 


the bed with soot or lime. 


Bush and standard fruit-trees. 

Complete the pruning of these trées as soon 
as possible, remembering that one of the 
principal objects in pruning is to allow space 
between the branches for the sun and air to 
enter freely. Prunings required as grafts 
later should be selected, and inserted a few 
inches in the soil in a cool, sheltered spot. 


Protecting fruit blossom from frost. 
The earlier flowering fruit-trees, such as 
' Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines, are 
already developing their flower-buds, and as 
it is probable that severe frost will be ex- 
perienced, measures should be taken to save 
the bloom from damage by employing such 
means as may be judged most suitable. Any 
such protection should not be employed until 
the flowers are just about to expand, as up 
to that stage it will be much better if the 
trees are left fully exposed. An excessive 
use of protection would probably defeat the 
object in view—viz., that of saving the fruit. 
‘Heavy permanent coverings must at all times 
be avoided, as these tend to make the blossoms 
and growth tender and more susceptible to 
injury by cold winds or frosts. If coverings 
can be so arranged that they may be quickly 
and easily removed each morning, this will 
answer well, but where a large number of 
trees is grown, this takes up more time than 
can be spared. The most convenient method 
is that of having a light protection, such as 
thin tiffany or a double thickness of $-inch 
mesh netting, leaving this hanging in front 
of the trees till the danger from frost is past. 
This kind of covering, though comparatively 
open, will ward off much frost, and at the 
same time allow plenty of sunlight and air 
_ to reach the trees, thus keeping them in 4 
thoroughly hardened condition. 


Turnips. : 

A small sowing of Little Marvel will now 
be made in a cool pit. Rich soil is necessary 
for this crop, and should be placed to within 
18 inches of the roof-glass. Sow the seeds 


thinly, and keep the pit closed until the seed- . 


lings are well through the surface, after 
which admit air in sufficient quantity to keep 
them from becoming drawn. Thin the seed- 
lings as soon as they are ready for the opera- 


tion, and afford the crop liberal supplies of 


water to promote a quick growth. 


Brussels Sprouts. 

‘The main sowing of Brussels Sprouts will 
also be made forthwith in a cold frame. . The 
seedlings will be transplanted to a sheltered 
border as soon as they are large enough. By 
this means we secure a sufficient number of 
strong, stocky plants to form the principal 
plantation. A later sowing will be made in 
the open>for the late supplies. The ground 

for this crop should be thoroughly prepared 
and plenty of space allowed between the 
plants. ae WA 


— 


Make the soil - 


_in equal proportions. 
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Vegetable garden. 

Occasionally it happens that in February 
there may be a few mild, drying days, in 
which the soil dries rapidly and becomes in 
a word workable. Gardeners, as a rule, are 
prompt to take advantage of such a con- 
dition, and, in the event of such, sowings of 
Onions may be put out without misgiving. 
Parsnips, too, can be sown, as well as a tenta- 
tive line of Parsley. Shallots, the planting 
of which may have been delayed by unfavour- 
able weather, should be put out. If there be 
sufficient space on a warm south border, a 
sowing of Peas and of Broad Beans can be 
risked. I have put out Potatoes in February, 
but-I cannot recommend the practice. Vege- 
table seeds raised in heat must be timeously 
attended to, the pricking off of the seedlings 
at an early stage being advisable. Among 
these may be enumerated Onions, Leeks, 
Parsley, and the various kinds of Brassicas. 
Potatoes in pots should be top-dressed at an 
early stage, and when the haulm gives indica- 
tion of renewed growth the pots can, with 
advantage, be removed to cooler quarters. 
Cabbage plants which were put out in 
autumn ought to receive attention, and any 
blanks should be made good from the seed-bed 
without delay. 


Roses. 

Although autumn planting is to be pre- 
ferred, there is yet time to put out Roses 
with a very fair prospect of success. The 
soil must, however, be in a workable con- 
dition, and, needless it say, it must have 
been well treated in respect of manure. In 
planting see to it that the roots are not 
exposed to the air for any appreciable time. 
When bringing them to the planting ground 
it is well to have a pail or tank of water at 
hand and to immerse the plants until the 
moment of planting. A little fine soil, light 
and dry, to work among the roots is recom- 
mended. 


Melons and Cucumbers. 

As 1s well known, both Melons and Cucum- 
bers require a considerable amount of bottom 
heat. Where this cannot be given, it is idle 
at this season to attempt the cultivation of 
either. Nevertheless, the time rapidly ap- 
proaches at which hot-beds can be made 
serviceable and the necessary materials for 
the building of these should now be collected, 
turned from time to time, and made ready. 
In most gardens there is at this time a hot- 
bed at work, and in this pots containing seeds 
of the varieties preferred by the grower can 
be plunged in order that the plants may be 
available when they are required. 


Gladioli. 


Cotms of these can be boxed and forwarded 
in heat for planting out in the end of March. 
Successional batches may go in at intervals 
of three weeks until the dormant corms can 
be safely planted in the open. By following 
this practice the Gladiolus season may be 
prolonged, and there are few flowers which 
are more effective when judiciously grouped 
or massed. 


Fuchsias. 


Plants which have been wintered in a dry 
state may now be shaken out of their pots, 
repotted, slightly pruned, .and placed in a 
warm greenhouse. Cuttings from these will 
scon be procurable, and they are not difficult 
to strike. Old plants can be potted on, and 
when attended to in the way of pinching and 
training, these may be grown into pieces of 
specimen size. Fuchsias appreciate a slightly 
shaded position; and a good compost in 
which to grow them may be made of two 
parts of mellow loam with one part of 
decayed horse manure, leaf-mould, and sand 


W. McG. 
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Royal Horticultural Society, 
February 14th, 1922. 


In spite of a fairly prolonged spell of cold 
weather. nothing seems to seriously stem the 
fiowing tide of flowers once the New Year has 
been fairly entered upon, and the great hall 
at Vincent Square bore evidence of this asser- 
tion on Tuesday, February 14th. The exhibits 
were both numerous and good, and some of 
really outstanding merit. It is long since, 
for instance, that so fine an exhibit of Orchids 
as that of Baron Schroeder has graced the 
hall. His exhibit evidenced high cultural 
skill and artistic arrangement, well deserving 
the special recognition awarded by the society. 
We were informed that practically every 
plant in the exhibit was raised from seeds 
in Baron Schroéder’s gardens, and from that 
point of view alone the exhibit might well be 
called a unique one. Carnations, seasonable 
greenhouse plants, such as Azaleas, Camellias, 
Chinese .Primulas, Cyclamen, and many 
‘flowering bulbs, several highly attractive ex- 
hibits of choice fruit, both home grown and 
imported, and the ever-swelling tide of hardy 
spring flowers, hastened along under glass, all 
helped to make this meeting most attractive, 
and crowded out to a great extent the groups 
of sundries, so conspicuous a feature of the 
preceding shows of the year. 


Orchids. 

Messrs. J. and A. McBean had a choice 
group, including Sophro - Lelio - Cattleya 
Marathon, Lelio-Cattleya Sunrise alba, 
L. C. Arcturus, Brasso C. Minerva, B. C. 
Bianca, and many others. Messrs. Sanders 
had a fine exhibit rich in finé Cymbidiums 
and Odontoglossums, and included a_well- 
flowered specimen of the long-spurred An- 
grecum sesquipedale. Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co. had a small group of good 
things. Miltonia Lord Lambourne was very 
attractive; Odontioda Cora, the richly 
coloured Sophro-Lelio-Cattleya Meuse, and 
a pale-yellow Odontoglossum — curiously 
tigered in a lighter tint unusual and beauti- 
ful. Messrs. Flory and Black, in an exhibit 
of about similar size, had various beautiful 
Lelio and Sophro-Cattleyas, hybrid Odonto- 
glossums, and the fine white Cymbidium 


Alexanderi, with rich red markings upon the © 


labellum. The finest exhibit of Orchids upon 
this occasion came from Baron Bruno 
Schréeder, whose clever grower, Mr. Shill, 
had arranged a most happy grouping of many 
very fine Cymbidiums, mostly in shades of 
yellow, arching in long spikes over upright 
spikes of very fine Calanthes growing out of a 
groundwork of ferns and daintily feathered 
palms, whilst the centre was occupied by some 
wonderfully fine and large pure white Cat- 
tleyas with rich crimson purple trumpets. 


Vegetables 

were shown by Messrs. Sutton, who arranged 
a very fine group in their usual distinctive 
way. Parsnips, Potatoes, forced Seakale, 
and, for a colour effect, variously variegated 
Curly Kales featured in this exhibit. 


Fruit. ° 

Messrs. Rivers staged a somewhat unique 
group of all kinds of Citrus, converting one 
corner of the hall into a veritable Orange 
grove containing big and small bushes well 
hung with golden fruits in many distinctive 
varieties, including the curious horned 
Orange, Browns, St. Michaels, Thompson’s 
Improved Navel, and many other Oranges, 
besides Lemons and the gigantic Shaddock 
(Citrus decumana). 
and Co. had an appetising exhibit of fine 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums. 

Sir Montagu Turner staked 48 varieties of 
Apples of a very good quality, if not the 


' Primula 


Messrs. EK. Westmacott 


largest size, and mostly well coloured. Mr. 
R. Felton used similar imported fruit, 


arranging these in his inimitable manner in . 


fine brown baskets of splt bamboo amid 
lace-like greenery, and over-arched by fine 
spikes of Cymbidium. 


Carnations. 

Messrs, Allwood Brothers brought a large 
and bright display arranged in their usual 
attractive style, which drew much attention, 
and Mr. Engelmann, of Saffron Walden, had 
a fine display of these favourites of excellent 
quality, interspersed with many attractive 
vases suitable for the display of choice florist 
flowers. Messrs, Stuart Low had, as usual, 
a very attractive group of Carnations, all the 
more creditable as their nurseries are prac- 
tically in London, and do not enjoy the pure 
atmosphere of the open country. We noted 
great bunches of Lady Inverforth, Red 
Ensign, the very fine White Pearl (a real 
acquisition, and absolutely disease resisting), 
and Kileen Low, a very fine salmon variety of 
the greatest freedon, and so perpetual as to 
be available in quantity at all seasons, which 


cannot be said of some so-called Perpetual | 


Carnations, and consequently worth noting. 


Greenhouse plants. 

Mr. E. Wormald made a feature of blooms 
of Cyclamen in vases embracing most known 
shades and of good size and substance. A 
notable feature was their scent, and some of 
the foliage was enormous, strongly reminding 
one of some of the fine continental strains of 
this popular flower. Messrs. L. R. Russell, 
Ltd., among many well-flowered mollis and 
Indian Azaleas, Camellias, Prunus triloba 
fl. pl., Tillandsia Lindeni, and others, included 
a batch of the rarely seen Begonia manicata, 
carrying masses of dainty pink flowers. 
Messrs. Stuart Low also staged many Azaleas, 
Camellias, Ericas, Mimosas, Daphne indica, 
and some nice plants of Chorizema cordata. 
The most important exhibit in this section 
was, however, staged by Messrs. Carter and 
Co., who filled the centre of the hall with an 
immense exhibit of Red,-White and Blue 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Primula sinensis stel- 
lata, Fairy Queen, and Tulips in circular 
groups divided by ferns, ete., and surrounded 
the whole with a wide edging of Primula 


malacoides very well grown and of a good - 


type. Messrs. Seger Brothers, of Lisse, 
Holland, filled a table in the annexe with 
numerous vases of forced Tulips, both double 
and single, in many fine varieties. 


Hardy plants. seg 9 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Son, Oxford, had 
staged among a setting of various dwarf 
conifers in a very pretty manner pots and 
pans of many choice alpine plants, including 
Saxifraga Burseriana tridentata, S. mace- 
donica, §. lilacina on the point of openine 
fat lilac buds, S, Ferdinandi-Coburgi, S. 
Boydii alba, and the novelty S.. Marie- 
Theresiz. -A fine pan of the richly coloured 
Juliana, among which peeped 
forth two or three rich golden bubbles of 
Eranthis hyemalis, was a very happy com- 
bination, and very fine pans of Tris reti- 
culata and Narcissus minor “minimus were 
noteworthy. Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 


. Crisp again had a fine show of many good 
_ plants, but the appearance of many was too 
soft from undue forcing to be convincing. We 


noted Iris persica in good form, as well as 
I. sindjarensis and T. sind-pers; T. reticulata, 
Narcissus Queen of Spain, Crocus -Tomassi- 


“nianus, Rhododendron Queen of Spain, many. 


dwarf conifers, and Orobus vernus~ albo- 
roseus. 


flowering shrubs including Parrotia persica, 
Rhododendron precox, Knodora canadensis, — 
Andromeda japonica and Erica lusitanica, 
various dwarf conifers, and a small piece of — 
rockwork planted with Crocus versicolor, 
Shortia galacitolia, Hepaticas, fvis reticulata, 


rock garden planted with various dwarf _ 
conifers, Skimmias, Jasminum nudiflorum, — 
and a small group of nice plants of Euca- 
lyptus Gunnii, besides various rock plants, 
My. Miller, of Wisbech, who generally brings ~ 
up such fine exhibits of spring flowers, had 
scarcely got into his proper stride yet. No 
doubt we shall find much to admire in his_ 
groups presently. We noted, however, a fine _ 
basket filled with a bright rosy hybrid of — 
Primula Julie. Messrs. Barr and Sons madea — 
feature of Helleborus niger in very good form, | 
H. abschasicus ruber, of lurid purple colour, 
dainty Narcissus minor minimus, Narcissus _ 
polyanthus Soleil d’Or, ‘Snowdrops, Daisy 
Alice, and various hardy Cyclamen, com-— 
bining into a spring-like picture. 
Reuthe, Keston, staged small examples of _ 
numerous rare and choice shrubs and many ; 
seasonable hardy’ plants. Saxifraga Griese- 
bachii was pushing up its crimson croziers. 
Anemone fulgens, a fine form of Tris his- 
trioides, and a very good pan of I. reticulata — 


rare Crocus erius, C. Aucheri, C, 
lens, C. Sieberi, C. chrysanthus vat. fusco 
-cinctus, and others made this group very _ 
notable. . Messrs. Wallace and Co, dtd Fo 
staged numerous dwarf conifers, some Hama- — 

melis, winter-flowering Ericas, and pans >) 


Messrs. Skelton and Kirby had built up a | 
small rockery planted with many suitable 

plants, including neat bushes of Veronica 
glauco-corulea, Saxifraga Haagii, S$. api- © 
culata, S. Burseriana magna, Crocus Susia-_ 
nus, and small plants of the rather rare blue- _ 
grey Cupressus Fletcheri. 
showed a small group of Blue Primroses and 

double Red Daisies. ; ‘i c 


Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath. 


To codontioda Cora, from Messrs. Charlesworth - 


SILVER Gitt Linpitey.—To Baron Schréeder, The 
Dell, Egham ( ill). 7. ee 
Snyie Fiora.—To Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
ans. sus 
Sree Banxsian.—To Messrs. Flory and Black, — 
ough, +r inal ph 


To Primula malacoides Princess Mary, ‘from = 
Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., Raynes Park. a 


Sinver Gitt Banxstan.—To Messrs, Jas. Carter 


Sttver FLora.—To Messrs. Allwood 
Carnations; Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, for 
forced flowers; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. ~ for: 
Carnations and greenhouse plants. % 

Sitver BAnxs1an.—To 
a Azaleas, &c.; Mr, G. Reuthe, for hardy plants; 


Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, for _ 
shrubs, &c.; 


Crawley, for shrubs; Messrs. Tucker and Co., 
‘Oxford, for alpines. ‘ N a 
Bronze Ftora.—To Messrs. Barr and Sons, Tap- 

low, for spring flowers; W. Miller, Wisbech, 
- snoring c 
Cyclamens; Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, Pirbright, 
for alpines, &c. ‘ ; a 


To Orange Seedling Washington Navel, from Ms 
Messrs T. Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth. 


. ~~) 
SILver Gitt KnIGHTIAN AND Hoga MemortaL ror — 
OraNGES.—To Messys. Rivers and Son. gt : 
Sipvek Knicut14n.—To Sir Montagu Turner, Bed- _ 
fords, Havering, Romford (Gr., Mr. A. Barrett), for 
collection of Apples. : 


Sitver BANxstan.—To Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 


Messrs. Cheal and Sons displayed Reading, for Kales, Leeks, &c. 
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Messrs. Cutbush again had a nice litt 


Mr. G. 


coerulea, besides’ pretty groups of the 
Taveo-— 


various Crocus and Blue Primroses. 


Miss Hopkins 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE.  — ek 


First-class Certificate and Silver-gilt Flora. ; 
Miltonia Lord Lambourne, from Messrs. 


Award of Merit. 


oO. 


Medals. 
Gr., Mr. Shill) 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. ~ 


ik Award of Merit. > 


Medals. 


0., Raynes Park, for Primula malacoides, &c. 
Bros., for 


4 


Mr. L. Russell, Richmond, 
C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations; — 


Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, High- — 
for rock garden; Messrs. Cheal and Son, _ 


fora 


flowers; Mr. Wormald, Potter's Bar, for 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


Medals. 


VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
edal. , 


{> 
- 


Y 
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- Correspondence. 
 _ Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
» GaRDENING IttustraTep free of charge if correspon- 
dents’ follow these rules: All communications 
| should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
_ only, and addie¢ssed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
_Inbusrratep, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. h. 
The , name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
_ desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
_ one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
_ of paper, the ncme and address being added to each. 
_ As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press 
_ gome days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be. replied to in the issue immediately following 
| their receipt. : 
' Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair ewamples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. ( snirners of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) ot more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
' same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
gent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
' d always be sent. 





4 g@ fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
"assist in its determination. We have received from 

several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
~ naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 


wise a We can undertake to name only four 
_ varieties at a time. : 


- 


5 INDOOR. 


_ Cyclamens failing. 

 (D. M. W.).—Before giving a definite 
- opinion we should be glad to know when the 
_ Cyclamens were removed from the frame to 
the greenhouse, their condition at the time, 
and nature of compost. During the winter 
months Cyclamens require a steady tempera- 
re of 50 degrees to 55 degrees, rather moist 


i tu 


_ surroundings, and careful ventilation. 









Injury to Fern fronds. 
__ (R. F. Norris).—The cause of the injury 
to the Fern fronds is that. watering has been 
_ neglected at some time. The surface of the 
Paci may seem quite moist, but the ball of soil 
| is probably quite dry. Your only remedy is 
to stand the plant in a pail of water, so that 
the soil may be properly moistened. Let the 
plant stand in the pail until the air bubbles 
cease to rise. - 
-Streptosolen Jamesoni. 
_ (X. ¥. Z.).—At this time of the year this 
often loses many of its leaves, and should be 
kept moderately dry at the roots, as plants 
‘thus rested start away into growth more freely 
in the spring. To flower it well it should, 
early in March, be repotted and encouraged 
to make good free growth. 
position is necessary, as, where shaded, few 
_ flowers are borne, and they are poor in colour. 
It will flower well outdoors during the 
summer. It does not bloom freely when 
small, but as a pyramid, some 6 feet or 7 feet 
high, it is seen to best advantage. As a 
pillar or wall plant in a light and airy part 
of the greenhouse it is very beautiful. A 
sandy loam, with a little leaf-mould or rotten 
“manure, will grow it well. 


FRUIT. 


yringing Gooseberries with lime, soot, etc. 
~ (G. W. Lang).—If there are many bushes 
to do, the garden-engine would make the best 
and quickest work, but ia coarse-rosed syringe 
will do very well. Dissolve 4 oz. of soft soap 
in 3 gallons of warm water, and then add 
$ oz, each of fresh lime and soot. If this 
makes the mixture too thick for your syringe 
_ put in a little less of the lime and soot. The 
‘Soap will make it adhere to the bushes, and if © 
the engine is used it may be added a little 
“stronger with advantage. There is no fear of 
making it too thick if the rose of the syringe 
/will carry it, but anything which will go 
‘through the coarsest rose of an_ordimary 
_ Syringe will be sufficient to keep off birds for 
'sSome time. One good dressing ought to last 
the spring. - ~ ; ; 
| MISCELLANEOUS. 


I M orms in bowling green. 




















wn pour 2 gallons of water on 1 Ib. of un- 


We do not reply to queries by post. — 


A light, airy ~ 


(J. B.).—To destroy the worms in your 
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slaked lime, or, if you want more, use in 
the same proportion. Stir this up well, and 
let the mixture stand for forty-eight hours. 
Water the lawn with the clear liquid through 
a rosed waterpot during damp weather, giving 
a good soaking. This will bring the worms 
to the surface, when they may be swépt up 
and cleared away. Then give it a good mulch 
of a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, rotten manure, 
and wood-ashes put through a fine sieve, with, 
in the early spring, ‘a dressing of nitrate of 
soda at the rate of 3 lb. to the square rod. 


Grass seed. 

(Drayton).—The quantity recommended is 
about 6 lb. to every 100 square yards. Sow 
in early April. The price is about 4s. 6d. 
per Ib. if you want a really good mixture. 


SHORT REPLIES. 
Mrs. MacGiillicuddy.—It is the flower-buds 


that are referred to. 


J. W. Lang.—Yes, cut down your Black 
Currants, as you suggest, so as to lay the 
foundation of a good bush. 

J. Kennington.—You will find Lilium 
auratum macranthum in catalogues under the 
name of L. auratum platyphyllum. 

G. C. P.—Yes; the proportions given are 
quite correct and are made up by qualified 
chemists. Follow the instructions sent with 
the insecticide. 

Perowskia.—Seeing you are so troubled 

with rabbits, the only thing you can do is to 
have the garden surrounded by wire, as there 
are but very few things that the rabbits will 
not attack. 
' W. E. Saunders. —You could most probably 
obtain ‘‘ Continuous fruiting Raspberries "’ 
of either of the firms mentioned—Messrs, 
Cheal and Sons, Lowfield Nursery, Crawley, 
Sussex; or George Pyne, Denver Nurseries, 
Topsham, Devon. The former would pro- 
bably be able to supply you with plants of 
Berberis Pratti, but we do not know of anyone 
who could supply you with seeds. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


J. W. Lang.—Pteris cretica, a good green- 
house Fern. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, Perpetual 
Flowering Carnations. . 

Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, Spring 
Bulb Catalogue of Anemones, Gladioli, Be- 
gonias, Carnations, etc. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading, Farmers’ Year 
Book and Graziers’ Manual for 1922. 


: : 
Where can we procure our plants ? 


I was glad to see your remarks under the 
above heading in your issue of the 11th inst. 
I frequently in your paper read descriptions 
of plants and shrubs of which I should like 
to secure specimens, but where can I get 
them ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Plants, where to find. 


Replying to ‘“‘ KE. M.,” in current number 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Clematis nutans, 
Kadsura japonica, and Fuchsia procumbens 
are all listed in Messrs. Gauntlett’s cata- 
logue, with several varieties of Coriaria and 
Trachelospermum. Whether they can now 
supply them is another matter, as, of course, 
these extremely expensive catalogues are not 
often reprinted. It would be interesting to 
Know whether ‘‘ KE. M.”’ is successful in 
securing the plants required. _ 

Herpert Braves. 
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‘Trade Notes. 


Beehives. 


We have received from the firm of L. H. 
Taylor, Ltd., of Welwyn, Herts, a very full 
and complete catalogue of their hives and all 
appliances for bee-keeping. There is nothing 


which any bee-keeper wants on a small cr on 
a large scale which Messrs. Taylor do not pro- 





Taylor's “Country Life’’ Outfit. 


vide at a reasonable cost. Being specialists 
of long experience, purchasers may be 
assured that what they buy from these works, 
stated to be the largest of their kind in 
Kurope, will be satisfactory. This firm offers 
free advice to customers, and invites visitors 
to their works and their apiaries, which are 
extensive and comprehensive of most -bees 
reckoned as ‘‘ utility ’’ types. 


‘Garden Hirfts.” 


The Humber Fishing and Fish Manure 


“Co., Ltd., of Hull, manufacturers of the 


‘““ Kelipse’’ fish manure, are offering to 
readers of this journal free copies of their 
interesting booklet entitled ‘‘ Garden Hints.”’ 





: (For description 


Netting Supports. 
see last issue.) 


‘* Everyman’ 


These booklets are well worth keeping for 
reference because they are full of cultural 
hints which are invaluable to the amateur 
grower. A postcard to the company will 
bring- you one of these guides to success by 
return mail. The “ Kclipse’’ manure is 
regularly used by most of the principal 
nurserymen in the country, so amateurs can 
be safe in following the lead of these pro- 
fessional growers, who always have one eye 
on production costs. 
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Webster’s Cascade Nozzle. 3 


There are various types of spreaders on the 
market, but the Webster Nozzle has points 
which make it specially serviceable, as it is a 
rose, spout, and spreader in one, adaptable 
to either hose or can. It also has the great 
advantage that liquid manure containing a 





The Simar Rotary Tiller. 


good bit of sediment may be passed through 
it quite easily. Another use which will com- 
mend itself is that beds of Geraniums or other 
plants can be watered without wetting the 
blooms. Those who grow plants for decora- 
tion or for cut bloom and have to water in 
the open during the summer will appreciate 
this point. Mr. T. H. Webster (Stock, 
Essex) also informs us he is bringing out a 
new series of patent garden labels, which are 
made on an entirely new idea and a great 
advance on the old form. 


Simar Rotary Soil Tiller. « 


_ The great success which has attended the 
introduction of this tiller to the large 
growers of the country has prompted the 
makers, Piccard, Pictet and Co., to put upon 
the market a smaller pattern more suited to 
the needs of the horticulturist. The new 
machine, which we illustrate, is capable of 





The Rotary Tool. 


tilling 3 acre to 1} acres in 8 hours, equal in 
quantity to, but better in finish than, the 
work of 12 men working hard with spade and 
‘rake. Depth of tilth is 2 inches to 8 inches, 
and width tilled 20 inches or 16 inches, as re- 
quired. Its price, with spare parts and all 
accessories, is £140, including delivery to 
station and packing. The rotary tool, also 
figured here, is fitted with 8 tines, and 
mounted on springs, and the depth of work 
is regulated by means of a shoe controlled by 
a hand lever with five different positions, 
Full specification and particulars can be had 
from the makers at 329, High Holborn, W.C. 
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FERTILISERS Aj 
SPECIALITE. — 


SPECIAL SWEET PEA MANURE (the original and 
best) produces perfect blooms, with superb colour, 
without coarseness. 

SPECIAL TOMATO (acknow'edged best) produces 
flavour and finished crop. No Marbling. 
SPECIAL ROSE, CHRYSANTHEMUM,,. 
FRUIT TREE, VINE, LAWN GRASS, 
LAWN SAND, CARNATION, FLORAL. 

All Packed in Tins, 1/9 and 8/- each, post free. 

In Bags, 7 lbs. 3/6, 14 lbs, 5/9, 28 Ibs. 9/6, 
56 lbs. 15/6, 112 lbs. 27/6. Carriage paid. 
PLEASE ASK FOR OUR GENERAL SEED 


AND MANURE CATALOGUES. POSTED 
FREE TO ANYONE INTERESTED. 


G. H. MAGKERETH, Ltd.,} 
Gravesend Horticultural Society. UL VERS TON, LA NCS. a 
Great Baddow and Sandon Garden Society. 


Henley-on-Thames Association. “= 
Hythe and Seabrook Gardeners’ Association. ; | 
Kingsbridge Horticultural Society. . \ : 
Lancing Association. 


ih, 


“Gardening Illustrated” Medal 
















Our effort to assist the work of the Horticultural 

Societies in all parts of the country is progressing, 

and the medal which we are offering as a first 

prize in one of the sections of the various shows is 

arousing a great deal of interest. In addition to 

the long list of Societies published in last wee ’s 

issue, to whom a medal has been allocated, the 

following additional Societies have been included 
in the award :— 

Angmering Horticultural Society. 

Atholl Horticultural Society. 

Banchory Horticultural Society. 

Barnard Castle Association. 

Berkswell Horticultural Society. 

Bexley Horticultural Association. 

Birmingham Horticultural Society. 

Brickendon Garden Society. 

Brislington Flower Show. 

Cardiff Horticultural Association. 

Chelford Horticultural Show. 

Chertsey Association. 

Derbyshire Gardeners’ Association. 

Douglas Association. 

Dumfries Horticultural Society. 

Dunoon and Cowal Horticultural Society. 

Glencairn and Tynron Horticultural Society. 

Golcar Horticultural Society. 
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Leigh (Lanes.) Association, . 
Lianbedr Institute. ss 
Lumb and Water Association. ~ 
Malton Horticultural Society. 2 
Marks Tey Horticultural Society. | 


Menston Horticultural Society. 
Petersham Horticultural Society. 
Poulner Flower Show. 

Roundhay Horticultural Society. / 
Royal Jersey Horticultural Society. 
Rushden Garden Show. 

St. Martin’s Horticultural Society. 

St. Mildred’s &St. Augustine’s Horticultural Society. 
Saltaire Rose Society. 

Scarborough Horticultural Association. 
Shobhall Horticultural Society. 

South West London Horticultural Show. 
Stockport Horticultural Society. 
Thornbury Horticultural Society. 
Tiverton Agricultural Association. 
Westwood Horticultural Society. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 1922. . 
The following SWEET PEAS 
are a very choice selection 
of the GIANT WAVED OR 
FRILLED TYPE. Generally four-flowered 
under good cultivation, representing a won- 
derful range of colour suitable for garden 
effect, for cutting in abundance, also superb 
for exhibition. All strong growers, giving 
good stems. : 















The Matchless °? STOCKED BY 


ay" TSG, NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 


Goss In Decorated Tins at 9d. Per Tin. 
= ALSO IN BAGS 














P%, Sere 7 Ibs. 3/-, 14 Ibs. 5/9, 28 Ibs. 9 /6, e Exhibition Giants separate ant ee 1/6 f j 
Pha Plants 56 lbs. 17/6, cwt. 30/- i ¥ anes 4 ; 
v ap 18 ” ” ” ” /6 “ 
& F ~~ 2 If your Seedsman cannot supply please write 24 i fea > ie 6/- 4 
us. Ne = % 

HUNTER & COW, LTD., 4C, Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL ae NC sR ea ee 12): . 








POST FREE FOR CASH. 4 


BOOKLET. How to grow Sweet Peas, price 
3d., given free with each order when asked for.” 


Write for catalogue giving details of all the finest 
Sweet Peas in existence, the choicest flowers and — 
vegetables for 1922, 


HENRY ECKFORD, The Sweet Pea House, — 
(Dept. 101), WEM. SHROPSHIRE. 


THE Willmott Rival Plant Stake 


As used in Royal Botanic Gardens. Made to suit any Plants, 
This Stake saves time and trouble of tying Plants to Sticks. 
It is practically invisible when in use. Stronger 
than Bamboo. Will never wear out, rot or break, 
Samples of 6 sizes from 6 in. to 3 ft., pest paid, 2/ 

Manufactured by— - 


H. J. GREENWOOD, F.R.H.S., Bracknell. 
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In superb quality and extra good tubers for Greenhouse or Bedding} 
DOUBLES, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camelias 6/- per dozen 42/ per 100 F ; 
DOUBLES, in mixed colours he 3 A a ee we 5/- 33. Ole ea 1 
SINGLES, in 6 colours, very large, fine shaped flowers 4/6 30/- ,, { 
SINGLES, in mixed colours, ©. - A ay = . 3/6 ad 24/- | OA 
* Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours ae tes Fu be _ 35/-< 5) Fae f 

5 “fs + in mixed colours... we 45 . &/- ss 28/-__,, s¢ 
Collection of 36 tubers, 12 Doubles, 12 Singles, 12 Frilled Singles, 14/-. Van 

NOW IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT DELPHINIUMS. 4 
. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections in specially good value wae | 

in strong ground roots, which will make-a grand show of bloom this year:— , 

Collection A, 12 very fine varieties quite distinct, including several of the newer kinds, for - 50/-5 
Collection B, 12 fine varieties, including fewer of the newer kinds, for ; E 





i .. 40/- 
Collection C, 12 excellent sorts in the older but splendid kinds ; re ... 20/- and so 4 
BORDER CARNATIONS, Up-to-date Collection. Plants in fine condition, 9/-, 10/6 & 12/6 per doz. 
PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATIONS, best sorts only. 
Good plants now ready, in or out of 22in. pots. 12/6 per doz. 
Send for FREE Catalogue of Named Begonias for Exhibition Basket 
varieties. Cyclamen, Carnations, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, &c. ~ id 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH, 


ao a ictal seein elie 


Gardening: “Bees for Pleasure Crocus tommasinianus 138) IRIS TINGITANA .. 
Flower Riitwsak cer 40 and Profit”’ ... 151| Daffodil Ard Righ ... 138! Lapageria rosea in 1s 
ABC of Gardening: “Practical _Garden- Dahtas. oo e080 140 cold Peach heuse .., 137 
Fruit oe TR ing for Pleasure Ferns, seedling .,. ».., 188} Liatrises teu ies * gos LAO 
Actinidia arguta .; 143 and Profit” - 151) Fig culture, hints on 137!| Liliums, potting Melt D- 

Adiantum Farleyense 138| Buddieia astatica ... 1388) Flowers, arrangement MILLIPEDES 147 
acigtmenté: hovtont Bulbs from Holland... 141| 9 “ass lees Muse es 146 Narciasus Macleatt in 

= work in... ... ... 144| BULBS, INFERIOR, Fruit-trees for garden 146| the rock garden ... 145 
"Anemone rivulariss...133| SAMPLE (OF. | Fuchsias, ‘renovating 140| Norfolk, bee-keepi 

'- Annuals, some indis- ayes le UTCH 141 phos lutea ... --» 138 in a Bic dil 147 
pensavle -.. .-- -- 140) cabbage seed, sowing 144| Gainer Tefuee 141) onrruaRY : 

yAntirrhinums, sowing 141) Calceolaria  amplexi- LAND BULBS 0| (Mr. S. Tisdale - 152 

| Bee-keeping in Nor- Ciulier's. ake a. 15. 110|2 ReaD. BULBS 141, Enethera — tarazaci- 

; folk... w-e ss «+e 147) Campanula Barrelieri 138 ; IS Serra eager FOV GS bl yscicwke a2 187 
Begonia tubers ...... 142) Cinerarias vie one 142] Hypericum — polyphyl- PEA, SWEET, 
-BOOKS: : Clematis montana lum pasltoe Whe y= fee 138 HAWLMARK 

_ “How to Begin grandificra » «. 137/TRIS, THE. TAN- BENDS ase 1140 

Bee-keeping’’ ... 151! Crocus Fleischeri . 189] GIER ses eee vee 139) Pear Beurre Diel ... 146 
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~ Hints on Fig culture. 


; i Given good management, the Fig, when 


_ grown under glass, yields a larger quantity of 


: 


fruit than any other fruit-tree in cultivation. 
Though needing proper treatment, the Fig 


does not require the same close care and 
_ attention in its culture as the Vine does, for 


' instance. Then, it is so constituted that two 


: 


~*~ 


3 ‘suffices to bring the second to maturity. 


_ trees. 
method than endeavouring to produce them 


~ bushes. 


_erops of fruit may easily be obtained from 


trees grown in a suitably heated structure. 


_ Artificial warmth need only be employed for 
the production ‘of the first crop, as the hus- 


banding of solar warmth in a normal] season 


When the fruits are required in quantity, 
the ‘best way to secure them is to set a house 
apart purposely for the cultivation of the 
This proves a more satisfactory 


under the dual system, as is often seen prac- 


aS tised, when the back walls of vineries and 
_ Peach-houses are clothed with Fig-trees. 


When s0 cultivated, the results are variable. 


The structure for this purpose may either be 
_in the form of a lean-to or span-roofed, and, 
as regards the trees, they can be planted out 


and trained on a trellis under the roof-glass, 
or, if so desired, grown in pots or tubs, as 
By. either method heavy crops of 


_ fruit can be grown, the balance being in 
_ favour of trained trees in regard to actual 


7 


numbers. One thing in favour of the bush 
system is that, after the trees have ceased 
bearing for the season, they can be moved 


outdoors until they have shed their leaves, 


i 


- 


’ 


' from severe frost. 


and then can be wintered in a cool, dry, 
close shed or stable, where, if well surrounded 


with dry litter or bracken, they will be secure 


This proceeding enables 


the house to be used for other purposes until 


| 
: 


= SS 


- re 
"rey ae 


it is necessary again to bring in the Figs and 


start them into growth. 


| Se An excellent way of training the Fig, when 


the trees are planted in a border, with their 

roots restricted to a certain area, is to reverse 
_the usual order of things, and, instead of 
planting them at the front of the house, to 
do so at the back, and train them downward 
from the top of the trellis to the bottom. 
This leads not only to increased fruitfulness, 
_ but it always ensures a short-jointed growth. 
It should, perhaps, be mentioned that the 
first crop of fruit, though finer individually, 


is never so great in point of numbers as is the 
second. Trees trained for either purpose are 
to be had from any nursery where the growing 
of fruit-trees is made a speciality, or if cut- 
tings can be had, a stock of trees can be 
worked up in a couple of seasons. They are 





(See page 140.) 


Sweet Pea Hawlmark Pink. 


easily propagated, and the early months of 
the year are the best time to effect this. A 
gentle bottom-heat, such as is afforded by the 
plunging-bed in a forcing-house, facilitates 
their rooting, after the base of the cutting 
has become callused. The advantage to be 
gained by early propagation is that good- 
sized trees can thus be secured the first season. 
The wood selected for cuttings should in all 
cases be thoroughly ripened. The trees in- 
tended for training under the roof may be 
planted after they have made about five good 
growths. This necessitates their being shifted 
from the pots in which they are struck into 
others 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, before 











Prepaid Annual Subscription 
[ute 10/10. Abroad 13/-. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 


Peas for 


exhibition, Silene maritima 5 
growing ... ... ... 144] Snowdrops among dig 
Palorconsuns, ivy- Ferns Arete Oae 137 
Pee. erie ase FG Testudinaria elephan- 
Phuopsis stylosz . 140 PD OR wre inst oo joys DAD 
Plants, herbaceous, Tomato season, the 
for amateurs,... ... 1389)» Coming  ... ... ... 144 
Plants, rock, ‘water- Trade Notes +f fase: B52 
ing rheet ... 145| Vegetable garden . 144 
Propagation ... 142| Vine weevil grub, the 
Prune - growing in 1d" Ses idee eae Ps eee ag Uy / 
S.W. Bedfordshire 146|VIOLA BIFLORA ... 145 
Raspberries ... ... .., 14¢|Violets failing ... .,. 141 
Reseda glauca ... ... 145|Week’s work ..._ ... 150 
Savtfraga  Sibthorpii 145|WISTARIA ON AN 
Seakale, late ..... ... 144) OLD INN AT LUD- 
Seedlings __—_ without FORD Siete ate es 
heat, raising ... ... 142) Work of the week ... 141 


they are in fit condition, or have made the 
required amount of growth. 

Bushes of good size will result the first 
season if due attention is paid to shifting the 
plants on from the cutting stage when rooted, 
first into 5-inch and finally into 7-inch and 
8-inch pots; also in stopping and regulating 
growth, with the object of obtaining open, 
well-balanced heads. A. G. 


Notes of the Week. 


Lapageria rosea in cold Peach house. 

It may interest you to know that at Tisbury 
Vicarage, Wilts, where I am gardener, we 
have had a Lapageria rosea flowering all the 
winter, and it still has one perfect bloom on 
it. It is in a cold Peach house, with doors 
open and open lights, and rather exposed. 
The week ending February 11th we had 10 
degrees of frost every night. 

Tisbury, Wilts. 








N. MarsuHatt. 


Clematis montana grandiflora. 

The excellent advice given to 
on page 118 regarding the 
Clematis montana reminds me of the fact 
that many do not know of the existence of 
the large-flowered form of C. montana, called 
grandiflora. It is greatly superior to the 
ordinary Mountain Clematis in point of size 
of flower, while it has all the good points of 
the type, and can be used for every purpose 
for which the latter is adapted. 

S. ARnorr. 


an inquirer 
pruning of 


(Enothera taraxacifolia. 

I raised some plants of this from seed some 
years ago, and planted them in my rock 
garden, and although they did not prove very 
long-lived, they seed about pretty freely, so 
that I have always had as many plants as I 
wanted. The large, pure white flowers are 
freely produced and are very handsome, but 
unfortunately their beauty is fleeting, and 
they soon turn a pinkish shade and fade. It 
is easily grown and not particular as regards 
soil or aspect, though I find it does best in 
partial shade. W O- C. 


Snowdrops among Ferns. 

Snowdrops here were later than usual, the 
earth being hard frozen for some time. Then 
came a soft rain, and in three days they 
simply rushed into bloom, and they seem to 
be finer than usual. I have them among 
Hart’s Tongue Ferns, the exquisite purity 
of the blossoms being displayed to the greatest 
advantage. No hardy flower gives greater 


02 


138 


delight than this. It tells us that we have 
got through the dreariest part of the year, 
and that the long floral procession has begun. 

f BYFLeEeET. 
Anemone rivularis. 

This is by no means one of the best of a 
genus which is remarkable for the beauty of 
its flowers, as a rule the blossoms being small 
for the size of the plants. But it 1s well 
worth growing, and iis capable of giving very 
pretty effects when several plants are grown 


together in a group, the small white flowers - 


being produced in some quantity on branch- 
ing stems. It seeds freely, and young seed- 
lings will spring up round the parent plant, 


often growing and thriving in the gravel path. ’ 


Although the flowers are white, the back of 
the petals has a bluish tinge, which gives a 
not unpleasing effect. Wo: 


Campanula Barrelieri 

“ Kirk,” p. 104, is quite right in classing 
this Campanula among neglected plants, but 
T cannot remember the time when it was 
popular. It was one of-the first things I had 
to do with when I began my gardening 
career, and I have a distinct remembrance 
that it was grown as a_ basket plant, for 
which purpose it is well fitted. It needs, 


however, better culture than its near relative | 


isophylla, and cannot be said to be so 
effective as this popular species. It is, how- 
ever, of the two, more graceful and is well 
worth growing. J. CORNHILL. 


Crocus tommasinianus. 

This is certainly one of the most elegant 
members of a large family, and few flowers 
afford me more delight when they unfold their 
delicate petals in the pale sunshine of late 
January. They are, of course, specially 
welcome for their early flowering, but they 
have a peculiar grace and beauty which would 
appeal at any time. I like to gather them 
just before they are ready to open, and stick 
them in a shallow bowl which has a carpet 
of Saxifrage laid in it, this setting off the 
lovely flowers to great advantage, besides 
affording them the support they need. I only 
started with a few bulbs, but they have 
increased to quite a nice little colony now.” 


Daffodil Ard Righ. 


The earliness of this trumpet Daffodil is a 
great point in its favour, it being classed as 
one of the earliest bloomers. It does not 
always succeed so well as it should do, this 
being probably owing to the fact that it ought 
to be planted in grass or in partial shade. 
‘This is often overlooked by planters, with 


the result that it isnot happy. It has a good ° 


yellow perianth and a fine deep yellow 
trumpet. It is of quite good form, and its 
height of about 15 inches makes it more suit- 
able for exposed and windswept places than 
some of the taller Daffodils of modern origin. 
It is cheap, too—no unwelcome consideration 
tomany. It is now in bloom in early gardens. 
: S.A. 


Hypericum polyphyllum. 

I find this an exceedingly useful plant for 
a dry, retaining wall, and it does not seem 
to mind how dry the soil becomes. I have a 
lot of plants growing in a low wall which 
. supports a raised bed at the foot of a south 

wall in a very hot position, the soil being a 
particularly poor and sandy compost—mostly 
sand, in fact. This last summer the bed was 
very dry, but it did not injure this little St. 
John’s Wort in the least; it simply revelled 
in the abnormal conditions and flowered con- 
tinually. The bed is one I keep for things 
which appreciate a dry and sandy soil, such 
as the Onosmas, Zauschneria, Morisia hypo- 
gea, and some of the dwarf Dianthus, but 
the Hypericum was only planted there ex- 
perimentally. Even in the winter it looks 
very well, making close tufts of tiny leaves, 


‘back after flowering in early spring. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
almost moss-like in-appearance. It is @ par- 


ticularly easy thing to propagate from 
cuttings, which root in a few days. 


Gagea lutea. % 
I was much interested in the remarks 0 
Gagea lutea in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
p- 107. I twice found it growing wild in 
Kirkeudbrightshire, not many miles from 
Dumfries. One locality was a Hazel copse, 
where it grew beside a stream. The other, 
where it grew far more abundantly, was a 
very marshy wood on a hillside. Both places 
were in deep shade in summer. The wood 
was full in the summer of the tall Campanula 
latifolia. I brought home some roots and 
planted them under the stage of a cold green- 
house, where Hartstongue and Bladder Ferns 
flourished greatly; but though it came up 
year by year it never bloomed. _ Mr. Samuel 
Arnott had it in his garden at Carsethorn, 
the roots having been brought from Durham. 
In the wood where it was so abundant the 
roots (or perhaps the seeds) seemed to get 
washed down by the stream that ran through, 
as at one time all the plants were high up 
the hillside; but some years after there were 
good colonies at the bottom. I kept the places 
very secret, as they. were both near a road, 
but strange to say no botanist or collector 
seemed to have found them. I see it is noted 
in several places in Cumberland; perhaps 
I may light upon it, but I have only been 
here a few months. C 
of Primula farinosa about fifteen minutes’ 


walk from this house. The Gagea seems to_ 


have many names—Gagea lutea, 
Liotardi, and Gagea fascieularis. 
Se, C. M. A. Cresswett. 

Lambgill, Watermillock, Penrith. — 


Gagea 


= 


Buddleia asiatica. 


This beautiful species deserves to be more 


-generally cultivated, mot only for its sweet- 
‘scented. flowers,. but also on account of its 


_ freedom of blooming during the worst months 


of the year, usually from the middle of October 
to the end of February. Although introduced 
nearly fifty years ago from India and China, 
it is rarely met with in private gardens or 
nurseries. It produces its white flowers with 
a yellow eye in graceful racemes, which are 
well adapted for cutting and last a consider- 
able time in water. For floral work of any 
sort it is ideal—in fact, it has few equals at 
a time when flowers are none too plentiful. 
It is a good subject for the cool greenhouse, 
easily propagated from cuttings during 
March. These make nice flowering plants 
the first year in 6-inch pots, if pruned hard 
If 
‘potted on into 8 or 9-inch pots they will make 
‘splendid specimens up to 8 feet high or more, 
using a good turfy loam three parts, half- 
part leaf soil and sand, adding a 5-inch potful 
of bone meal to each barrow load of the com- 
post. Pot very firmly. Although useful as 
a pot plant, where room permits it is seen at 
its best planted out in the border of a green- 
house and trained up the back wall or other 
similar position, where it will get plenty of 
light, which is most essential to grow this 
handsome shrub successfully. A few sprays 
of bloom were cut on February 5th from a 
piant occupying the end of a large Tomato 
house in the nurseries of Messrs. Oliver and 
Hunter, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire, N.B. It 
was planted two years ago, and is doing re- 
markably well.. When cut hard back each 
spring it makes vigorous growth, 8 to 10 feet 
during the summer. All the weakly growth is 
cut out, and only the strongest shoots retained. 
These are trained out thinly on wires. The 
tips of the shoots are cut out during Septem- 
ber. This treatment causes the side growths to 
push freely and eventually furnish the whole 
plant from top to bottom with a glorious dis- 
play of bloom which scents the whole house. 
WANDERING Scot. - 


I hear there are gardens © 


oy 


necessary. The better way is to prepare 
_once some pans (shallow ones by all poss 


the rest to Nature for the time being. La 


. tion, and shows the gardener’s skill to 
. advantage with its immensely broad, qua 


‘Two or more species of one genus may 


















































Seedling Ferns. — 

Frequently at this season of the year 
may be found a considerable quantit 
small seedling Ferns in the pots of ot 
plants, or even on borders where the Fe 
may have stood. If the stock of any kin 
short, advantage should be taken of th 
young ones to replenish it, and it. will 
found far. better to attend to this item 
work now than defer it till the spring comes 
round. The young plants may not make 
much progress, but they will, at any r 
become established, starting away in- 
spring much more readily. When the ple 
are large enough they should be potted si 
into small pots straight away, and if some- 
what small they can be pricked off into seed- 
pans for a time. By looking after yo 
plants in this way it is always possibl 
keep up the stock for decoration. It is ali 
far better to do so than to depend upon the 
same plants from year to year. Some will 
decline under the best of culture in course of 
time, and it does not pay to attempt the 
restoration to health again of any kind that 
can be grown on from the seedling state in 
a short time. Some sorts, it is true, are not 
so easily obtained from spores; to these the 
foregoing remarks do not apply. When seed- 
lings are not obtainable under natural con 
ditions, then the well-ripened and fertile 
fronds should be searched out for the - 
pose. Some prefer to let these fronds li 
paper for a time after they are taken from 
the plant, but I cannot see any actual advan-— 
tage in this. The idea is no doubt to ripen 
the’ spores, but this is not in any degree 


means) and distribute the fronds over 
surface, fertile side downwards, and 1] 


on, as the fronds decay and the spores 
distributed on the surface, a covering of glass” 
will be found desirable to prevent. rapid 
evaporation, as well as to encourage a more 
speedy growth. The soil should consist chiefly 
of peat, and that-not very fine, silver s 

or rough sandstone being also good addition: 


raised in the same pan without any trouble. 
By thus intermixing them there is always _ 
the possibility of obtaining something 

distinct, the fertilisation taking place, 
most are aware, after the spores have made 
a further advance in the pans. It is in th 

way that new varieties are obtained by t 
who make it their special study. For rai 
a young stock it is better to start at once, 
being a waste of time to leave it until the 
turn of the year. os GROWER. — 


A. Farleyense. 
This very elegant Adiantum, from 
badoes, is by far the most'interesting of 
whole tribe, and might with justice be ca 
the queen of the Maiden-hair Ferns. I 
too well known to require a very elabo 
description, which, however good and 
plete, would most likely fail to do it ful 
justice. It has been given at different times 
as a natural sport or accidental seedling » 
A. scutum (Ghiesbreghti) or a cristate fi 
of A. tenerum. Be what it may, eithe 
species or a variety, this evergreen Bast 
Indian plant is unrivalled for exhibit 
where it always attracts a great deal of at 


ripinnate, and gracefully-drooping from 
When grown near to the glass, and wi 
plenty of light, the pinnules, which are 
an enormous size, are very prettily edged 

a delicate pale crimson tint. © pore 


. es ae 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Herbaceous plants for amateurs. 


_ A border of hardy flowers-is, or should be, 
a feature of English gardens. If the plants 
are judiciously selected and grouped, the 
border can be made very interesting, and also 

ive a supply of cut flowers for the house. 

0 grow one’s own flowers is much better than 
purchasing them from a florist, as those grown 
at home last much longer, especially if the 
flowers are cut in the early morning before 
the dew is off them. The usual Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias, etc., seen so often in 
small gardens, are quite useless for cut 
flowers, and they entail an annual expense, 
whereas a good.selection of hardy plants 
would be much more economical and useful. 
Even a small border in an open situation 
away from the shade and drip of trees can 
be made very attractive and interesting, pro- 
vided the right selection is made. So many 
additions have been made to the list. in recent 
years that it is difficult for the average 
amateur to know what to select. Examples 
“are often seen of strong, vigorous subjects 


~erowding out smaller and choicer ones, hence 
— a good selection is very important to start 


with. e 


The border should not be too formal. The 


| same variety of plant should not be dotted 


about at regular intervals, but grouped 
together in irregular masses. If the border 
is large enough, colour schemes can be 
adopted, but the small border does not lend 
itself to elaborate colour schemes. Avoid 


_ repetition, one group of each variety being 


quite sufficient. To relieve the flatness, a 
‘taller, graceful subject can be brought near 
the front here and there, allowing the dwarfer 
plants to go back among the taller ones. 
Hardy flowers often have a setting of a 
grass path, which certainly adds to their ap- 
pearance. The grass path entails more time 


_ and attention, as it requires frequent cutting 


‘ 


fk 


to give it a neat appearance. Another dis- 
advantage is that it is not so comfortable to 
walk upon in wet weather, whereas a stone 
or “gravel path has the advantage in all 
seasons, and the border need not be so formal, 
as the plants can be allowed to encroach upon 
the edges, which they could not do on a grass 
‘path without injury to the turf. Before 
attempting to plant the border it is very 
essential that it should be deeply dug or 
trenched, and a liberal supply of manure 
worked in. Avoid straw and wood chips, and 
“use only well-decomposed manure. If this is 
not obtainable, half-inch bones or basic slag 
about half a pound to the square yard should 
be dug in in the autumn, as it requires time 
to decompose. Chemical manures are quite 
unnecessary for ordinary herbaceous plants. 
Tf the soil is of a clayey nature some road grit 
or burnt refuse should be dug in to keep it 
open. Even if the soil is not all that one 
could wish, hardy plants will thrive and 
blossom where many other choicer things will 
only exist. 

It is possible to grow hardy plants really 
well at far less cost and with less labour 
than was at one time considered possible. 
The taste for flowers has never been s0 
Universal and widely spread as it is at the 
present time. It is far more interesting: to 
cultivate one’s own flowers than to be de- 
pendent upon the average jobbing gardener, 
who is often quite worthless, and does more 
harm than good by his lack of knowledge and 
interest. Hence he should only be employed 
when absolutely necessary for digging, and 
then under supervision, otherwise he may only 
do the work superficially. The collection of 
plants need not necessarily be a large or an 


| expensive one, as most herbaceous plants 


increase very rapidly, and can be added to as 


knowledge increases.' Those marked by an 
asterisk in the following list are the twelve 
best varieties ; others can be added according 
to the area, but avoid overcrowding :— 
Anemone japonica, A. Whirlwind, Achillea 
ptarmica fl. pl., Agrostemma coronaria, 
Aquilegia glandulosa, Aster Climax, A. Hon. 
Edith Gibbs, * A. Thomsoni, Campanula 
persicifolia coerulea, * C, p. Moerheimi, C. 
p- Van Houttei, Centranthus ruber, Chry- 
santhemum Mrs. Lowthian Bell, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, *Delphinium Belladonna, Del- 
phinium Rev. E. Lacelles, Doronicum Harpur 
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extremely pretty among the narrow foliage. 
The flowers come in spring and have. white, 
narrowish, chocolate segments. They have a 


yellow base, and are exceedingly prettily 
veined with purple on the exterior. 
_S. ARnorr, 


The Tangier Iris (I. tingitana). 


This lovely Iris, which may be termed a 
glorified edition of the Spanish Iris, is a 
native of Tangiers, whence it was introduced 
in 1872. It should, therefore, be by now 
fairly common, but few grow it at the present 
day, and many have given up its culture on 
account of their failing to flower it. A 
very fine lot of it was shown at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
by Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., Raynes Park. 

The flowers of Iris tingitana are very 





Crewe, * Erigeron Quakeress, Fuchsia Ric- 
eartoni, Funkia subeordata grandiflora, 
*Galega officinalis Hartlandi, Geranium 
ibericum, * Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, * Gypso- 
phila paniculata, Helenium cupreum, * H. 
pumilum magnificum, Helianthus multi- 
florus, Hemerocelis Thunbergi, Heuchera 
Richardsoni, Lavatera Olbia, * Lavendula 
spicata, Lobelia cardinalis Queen Victoria, 
Lupinus purpureus, LL. roseus, Lychnis 
chalcedonica, * Lythrum virgatum, * Nepeta 
Mussini, -* Phlox canadensis Laphami, 
Pyrethrum James Kelway, Salvia virgata, 
Scabiosa caucasica, Senecio Clivorum, 
Sidaleea Rosy Gem, Statice latifolia, Rud- 
beckia Newmani. W. B. G. 


Crocus Fleischeri. 


One of the Crocus species which is not much 
cultivated is Crocus Fleischeri. It is not 
very plentiful in cultivation, but is grown 
for sale in some English and Dutch nurseries. 
The true C. Fleischeri is a distinct and pretty 
plant. The leaves are produced about the 
same time as the flowers, and the latter look 





The Tangier Iris (I. tingitana). 


beautiful, the standards-being violet-blue and 
the falls of a delicate-French grey, set off by 
the glowing yellow of the central blotch. A 
good flower will measure 6 inches across, and 
with the falls lifted 10 inches, so that it is 
quite twice the size of a Spanish Iris. The 
height of the standards is 4 inches, and the 
width of the fall about 2 inches. The flowers, 
as a rule, are not borne simultaneously, the 
earliest in some seasons expanding in the 
open days of February, while the latest are 
not at their best until the month of April. 
As soon as the foliage dies down, the best way 
to treat the bulbs is to lift them and store 
them in a dry drawer until October, when 
replanting may be carried out. Some few 
years ago, when a friend visited me, we were 
talking of foreign plants, and he said it was 
no use trying to grow them in their native 
soil, and that if a plant grew in sand in a 
hot climate, it would not probably succeed in 
it in this country, but would require rich 
food to make up for the change of climate. 
I thought there might be something in this, 
and I resolved to try it on Iris tingitana. I 
therefore placed a deep layer of cow manure 
8 inches below the surface, and with the upper 
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soil I mixed an equal quantity of old Mush- 
room manure. The bulbs were then planted 
3 inches deep and entirely surrounded by 
sand. The next year I had twenty-nine 
flowers from thirty bulbs, and another year 
I had eleven flowers from twelve. bulbs. 
Another friend who failed to flower this Iris 
adopted my plan of giving rich soil, and was 
rewarded by a good lot of flowers. i 


Gunneras. 


While we admire these lovely leaved plants 
during summer we are apt to overlook one 
or two little items when the frost cuts them 
to the ground-level. After removing the 
withered foliage the crowns should be 
covered with fresh leaves, bracken, or even 
strawy litter, keeping it in place with a few 
forked sticks. The plant is hardy enough in 
itself, but this little precaution will prevent 
the crowns being trodden on while dormant. 
It also protects from late spring frosts the 
earliest ‘leaves; which on account of their 
being usually planted on the margin of ponds 
or streams are quickly cut down. When you 
consider it safe to remove this protection, 
apply a thick mulch of well-decayed manure 
in and around the crowns to the extent of a 
foot or more in circumference, which will 
greatly benefit the plant, assisting it to 
mature the immense leaves. 
strong plants push up a flower stalk, which if 
left greatly reduces the size of the leaves, 
which alone are the beauty of the plant. 
Any division of the crowns should be carried 
out just as new growth commences, care being 
taken that the said crowns are not injured 
in the operation, endeavouring to get as much 
root as possible with each piece, planting 
quite near the water’s edge and applying a 
mulch. Gunneras are decidedly waterside 
subjects, and. I have never met with a fair 
specimen far away from it; no artificial 
watering equals that of a’ constant moist- 
rooting medium for these plants. Set out 
among Kulalias, Bamboos, water-loving 
Irises, Spirzeas, and many other plants that 
do best:in moist positions, the contrast is 
very marked. In the ‘‘ English Flower 
Garden,’’ Mr. Robinson advises extra large 
holes being taken out, well drained, and then 
enriched with good manure and lasting loam, 
and to be well supplied with water during 
dry weather in summer. Doubtless they can 
be made a success treated thus, but my advice 
is, whenever possible, to plant as above 
suggested. It will save a deal of labour, 
especially if we get many summers like the 
one just past, when water was at a low 
ebb in many places, scarcely sufficient being 
available for household purposes, and that 
often from a distance. J. Mayne. 





Some indispensable annuals. 


Evidence of the ever-increasing interest 
taken in annuals and their wide cultivation 
in both large and small gardens -alike for a 
brilliant display outside and for cut flowers, 
is furnished by the interesting notes on the 
Same appearing from time to time in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and as the annual 
catalogue comes to hand one picks out a few 
or many of the best according to requirement 
to suit respective needs. For outside plant- 
ing, where they are to take the place of more 
tender things that have been under glass in 
winter, one of the first essentials is their 
enduring nature, something that will last 
nearly through the season. Personally, two 
of my first choices are always Antirrhinums 
of the height required and Pentstemons, and 
in securing good strains of these in varying 
shades one is sure of a bright display for 
medium-sized beds or for central clumps in 
borders, the great point being to get 
thoroughly established stuff ready for plant- 


During summer . 
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ing out at the end of May. For small beds 
or the front of borders three of the best 
of the dwarfer annuals are Nemesia Blue 
Gem, Linum grandiflorum, and Tagetes 
Golden Ring ; they are all most enduring, very 
free, and can be reed on for a thoroughly 
bright display. _ : 

Given the above, and some of the best types 
of Phlox Drummondi and Nasturtiums, one 
should not lack brilliance and great variety 


of colour for the borders all through the. 


season. It is to annuals also that the small 
grower looks mainly for his supply of cut 
flowers, and here, too, with the wealth of 
material available, it is well to have of the 
best. One of my first choice of late years 


‘among the taller flowers has been the lovely 


pink and white forms of the annual Mallow 
Lavatera trimestris. Fragile in appearance 
and flimsy of texture, it is yet one of the 
most enduring of flowers, and will stand for 
close on a fortnight in a cut state with 
occasional renewal of water, whilst for purity 
of colour it is not surpassed or hardly 
equalled by anything in outdoor flowers. 
Among other annuals of totally different ap- 
pearance, but equally enduring and accept- 
able in cut form, are the newer varieties of 
Sweet Sultan (Centaurea moschata). Like the 
Mallows, they will stand nearly a fortnight 
in water, are of many different shades, and 
the ability to cut them with stems from 2 to 
3 feet in length renders them adaptable either 
for bowls or large vases. Growers should also 
make ia point of securing in variety the 
beautiful hybrids of Dimorphotheca, the 
South African Daisy, with some remarkable 
shades of a very pleasing character. Two 
good Nasturtiums that will be found pleasing 
and effective for vases are Beauty of Malvern 
and Golden King, as both can be cut with 
fairly long stems and show up. well when 
arranged with their own foliage. Following 
up a selection of single flowers of an enduring 
nature one would welcome Calliopsis and the 
best of the Gaillardias and Poppies; but they 
are not quite so good as those earlier named. 
One thing is certain, there would be plenty 
of choice to secure alike a fine display in 
the garden and plenty. of cut bloom. 

Hardwick. E. B.S. 


Phuopsis: stylosa. 

This hardy perennial, still better known 
as Crucianella stylosa than by its now-recog- 
nised name, Phuopsis stylosa, has a defect, 
yet it has a good deal to recommend it. It 
has neat foliage, reminding. one somewhat of 
that of the Woodroof, and good-sized heads 
of pink flowers, which are greatly enhanced 
in appearance by the projecting styles, which 
give a, light and graceful effect to the plant. 
It is quite hardy, and a good plant on a 
rockery, with the flower-heads hanging over 
the stones, is worth seeing. Its defect is the 
odour it gives out in the evenings and in 
wet weather. The odour is like that of the 
roots of some of the Acacias, and a good-sized 
plant in certain circumstances will exhale 
enough of the ‘ 


over a good-sized garden. 8. ARnort. 


: Liatrises. | 


It appears strange that the Liatris family 
is so sparingly represented in the herbaceous 
border. This is the more surprising when 
the merits of the genus—albeit not a large 
one—are taken into consideration." Even in 
gardens in which the Liatris finds a’ place it 
is the exception rather than the rule that the 
plant appears to have received justice. It 
requires, and deserves, liberal treatment. 
Well grown and judiciously grouped, no 
hardy-plantsman would dispute the value of 
the Liatris. It has been objected to, I know, 
on the score of “ formality’’; nevertheless, 


‘Induce them to form heads, and afterwards — 


perfume ’’ to be perceptible - 


-develop on all sides and make shapely plants. 
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there are few things which can compete with 
a group of L. pycnostachya in. the early © 
autumn. Liatrises are not only perfe r 
hardy, but they are, in addition, of the easi 
possible culture and readily increased by the 
division of the root-stock—this being m 
easily effected in the early spring. — 
plant, too, may be easily raised from ho 
saved seeds sown immediately after ripeni: g. 
The following are, in addition to that already 
named, the best varieties: —L. scarriosa, L. 
squarrosa, L. spicata, L. elegans, and L, 
graminifolia. All of these bloom in late — 
September or in October. W. McGurroc. — 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. = 
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Calceolaria amplexicaulis, 
when well grown as standards, and placed in | 
suitable positions to form bold groups, is very 
effective. We have plants of this species now — 
in d-inch pots and about 18 inches high. — 
They will shortly be repotted into 6-inch — 
pots. When they attain a height of from 
4 feet to 5 feet the plants are stopped to 


repeat stopping them as growth continues — 
until the plants are placed out-of-doors. — 


Sweet Pea Hawlmark Pink, 
This, figured on p. 137, is in colour a 
bright, rich pink, shaded salmon. The 
flowers are very large and borne in fours on ~ 
a very strong stem. The flower is waved, and 
the plant is of vigorous growth, = 
: / : : »: 

~ Dahlias. 3 ae 

Dry tubers may now be boxed off and 7 
brought into heat in order to produce 
cuttings. These ought to be taken off with a 
heel or with a small portion of the parent 
tuber, and they will root quickly in the © 
propagating case. ENS Fa 
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Renovating Fuchsias, = 
In connection with the editorial reply to a 
query as to the above in Garprnine Iixivs- 
TRATED, of December 10th, I might suggest 
that where plants have had a thoroughly bad 
season, making very little growth, and that 
of a poor, weakly nature, through one or more 
enemies to successful culture, as thrips, red- — 
spider, an uncongenial temperature, too much 
or too little watering ata critical stage, and 
other things, a season out-of-doors will often 
pull them round if the necessary ground is 
available. Cut away all dead and weakly shoots 
early in the year and head stronger growths 
back to one bud from the base, give a shift 
into a bit of fresh soil, using the same sized 
pots, and let the plants come away quietly, 
just keeping them from frost. A little before’ 
pianting-out time choose a bed or portion of 
border that is suitable and of sufficient size 
to allow a nice bit of room between the plants, 
and if the natural soil is not fairly good; 
remove a portion of it and substitute a liberal] — 
allowance of old potting soil or something of 
similar nature, digging it well in. The 
plants should be arranged with an eye 
colour, height, and habit of growth, allowing 
them, as above noted, sufficient room to 


When growing them in this way for. the 
purpose of renovation it is hardly advisable 
to carpet the ground with anything at all of 
a hungry nature, as, for instance, Tufted 
Pansies, but the surface may be mulched with 
spent Mushroom manure and an occasional 
soaking given if the weather is hot and dry: _ 

In connection with the arrangement of the 
plants it may be noted that where the bed or 


_ border is of a sloping nature, varieties of a — 
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drooping habit, like Lord Roberts, Caledonia, 
and Cloth of Gold, can be brought towards 
_ the edge and will make an admirable face, 
_ the whole making a very fine display in the 
' garden and building up the plants for 
__ another season. -Nothing like the Fuchsia is 
p> found among the outdoor summer flowers, so 
_ one or two beds or portions of border devoted 
to them are very acceptable. I have had very 

+ little experience with the newer varieties for 
_ outdoor planting, but should hardly think the 





beaten for such a purpose. He Ba S: 
‘Hardwick. 


ee Bulbs from Holland. 


The Executive-Council of the Horticul- 
_ tural Trades Association of the United King- 
_ dom has recently had before it a very gross 

' ease of bulbs from Holland being ordered by 

an English customer. The bulbs were quoted 
iat prices much below the usual rates, and the 
English customer sent an order, enclosing a 

_ remittance of one guinea. The Dutch vendor 
stated that the bulbs would be delivered 

_ carriage free, but there was 1s. 6d. to pay 

_ on them, and the bulbs when delivered were 
| disgraceful, as may tbe seen from the accom- 

_ panying illustration. My Executive Council 

feels very strongly that steps should be taken 

_ «to inform the British public how they will 
_ be treated if they send orders to these cheap- 
_ jack Dutch firms who attempt to carry on a 
mail order business in this country. The 
_ worst feature of this business is, of course, 

that the British customer has no redress, 

_ Owing to the difficulty and cost of taking legal 

| proceedings against a foreign firm which is 

_— outside the jurisdiction of the British Courts, 

and in this state of affairs it seems to be 

__ the duty of the British trade to safeguard 

| their customers by disseminating as widely 

| ag possible the facts in such a case as this. 
Of the consignment in question the follow- 
ing is a true list of the bulbs supplied :— 
12° Narcissus Barri conspicuus—small bulbs ; 
~ 100 Tulips, mixed; small, broken, and 

_ reildewed, 25 useless; 60 Narcissus 
_ Pheasant’s Eye—if true, passable bulbs; 12 
_ Narcissus Sir Watkin—two rotten—three side 
- bulblets, very small; 50 Crocus, mixed—half 
_ of these useless, none ordered; 6 Hyacinths 
_ riiniature—small, poor ‘bulbs; 50 Scilla 
_ sibirica — not true, small campanulata 
_ yariety; 25 Hyacinths (Muscari)—rubbish ; 
_ 6 Narcissus Madame de Graaf—one rotten, 

other bulbs small; 50 Snowdrops, single— 
very smal] seedlings. = 

It is only necessary to compare these 
_ bulbs with those supplied by any reputable 
_ British house and to reflect upon the fact 

that had such bulbs been supplied by a 

_ British trader the customer could have re- 

- pudiated the contract and obtained the return 
_ of his money through the Courts, to realise 

_ that it is high time the Government took 

_ steps to prevent the British public from being 

 fleeced and gulled by the more unscrupulous 

| type of, Dutch trader, and I am sure that 
_ reputable British and Dutch firms are at one 
in desiring to see cases of this kind exposed. 

: ae J. HARRISON, JUN., 

. President, Horticultural Trades’ Association 
ep: of the United Kingdom. 

' P.S.—Unfortunately a photograph does 
not show colour, and in consequence a true 

'__ representation is impossible. It is necessary 

~ actually to see the bulbs in order to under- 
_ stand how bad they are. 


Work of the Week. 


/ One of the walls on the southern side of the 
house, which, until recently, had been trel- 
~ lised with Bamboo canes of various sizes has 
~ been dealt with during the week, as the canes 
~ had in many instances, owing to decay, be- 
come insecure. This trellis has now been re- 


old sorts in varying shades could possibly be’ 


thin and stoney. 
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placed with one ci oak, which not only looks 
better, but is of a more satisfactory and last- 
ing character. Considerable alterations are 
taking place around a newly erected house, 
where the garden will be made on light and 


_ rocky woodland soil, composed mainly of a 


peaty surface, with hungry sand and huge 
sandstone boulders, tke latter occasionally 
protruding several feet above the surface. 
These picturesque (and natural) features are 
being used to the best advantage—in one in- 
stance particularly, where the removal of 
quite a thin layer of surface soil revealed a 
very pretty group of natural rocks jutting out 
in all directions. These, with a _ little 
thoughtful planting, may form the nucleus of 
a very desirable alpine garden. 

The drive having to be cut through rising 
ground, has left sloping banks to a depth of 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Acetylene gas refuse. 

I should be extremely obliged if you would 
inform me if calcium carbide, from acetylene 
gas plant, is any use as_a fertiliser in garden. 

Hs G, 

[From an analysis of the residue from acety- 
lene gas it has been found that the value of 
this product is entirely due to the lime it 
contains, other plant foods, as_ nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphates, being absent. The 
lime is present either as slacked lime in fresh 
samples, or carbonate of lime (mild lime) in 
samples which have been exposed to the air. 
It should prove an effective and cheap dress- 
ing for all purposes for which lime is recom- 
mended, and should be of special value on 
soils which ‘are sour or deficient of lime, or 





‘Sample of inferior bulbs from a Dutch grower. 


5 feet on either side: These have been levelled 
to a very easy gradient and on one side, to tie 
the bank together, the little prostrate Loni- 
cera pileata has been planted, this shrub 
being practically evergreen and _ rooting 
wherever the branches rest upon the soil. On 
the opposite side, and to answer the same pur- 
pose, a few hundred small Ivies are planted. 
Skimmia japonica has been used to form a 
groundwork to a few large Hollies, which were 
there originally, and bare of branches for 
6 feet or more. These Skimmias also make a 
good foreground to numbers of large Box 
trees, which have been grouped in their rear, 
together with younger Hollies. A group of 
Thuya plicata has been planted with pink 


fruited Aucubas in front, and a good mass of 


the Poet’s Laurel (Laurus nobilis) has been 
planted as a screen from the public high- 
way. Groups of Lawson’s Cypress (Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana) have been used for a similar 
purpose. As the latter were about 10 feet in 
height stout stakes were driven in, to which 
the trees were secured. 

About a hundred trees of Larix Kurilensis 
have been planted among numbers of Cherry 
Laurels (Prunus Lauro Cerasus) and P.-L. 
var. schipkaensis, where the soil is rather 
By the waterside, groups of 
the Queen Alexandra type of Spirzas and 
Chrysanthemum maximum have been put out, 
as their period of beauty in the garden ex- 
tends over too short a time. Many well- 
rooted layers of Vitis Coignettiz, put down 
last year, have now been lifted and heeled in 
for future use. The sides of a newly erected 
porch have been furnished with an oak trellis 
in readiness for choice climbers. Old stumps 
of Erica lusitanica have been grubbed out and 
the ground prepared, for Forsythias and 
TDesfontainea Hookeri. EK. M. 


inclined to be stiff, and as a top-dressing fo. 
pasture. | 


Violets failing. 


I should be very much obliged for some 
advice as to the treatment of my Violets in 
a cold frame. The plants look healthy, but 
the flowers do not develop, and remain half- 
open green buds. The soil is clay, but was 
mixed with road-sweepings. 

A CAMBRIDGE READER. 
~{From the tenor of your note we fear that 
the reason why the Violets fail to develop 
is owing to the soil about the roots being in 
too dry a condition. Choose a fine morning 
and give sufficient water to thoroughly 
moisten the soil, when they should respond 
afterwards and flower properly. If watered 
early, superfluous moisture will dry out before 
nightfall. | 


Sowing Antirrhinums. 

Is it any use sowing Antirrhinums now in 
a cold greenhouse? I suppose the plants 
would have to remain under cover till April 
or May and might be weakly in consequence, 
as the house is unshaded and gets very. hot 
mu. sunshine. G. 


[You may venture sowing Antirrhinums 
towards the end of February or early in 


‘March in a cold house with a view to pricx- 


ing off the seedlings into a frame during 
April. With attention they would make nice 
plants by the end of May and could be 
planted out during June, when they would 
bloom well during the autumn. If unable to 
prick off as mentioned, defer sowing till later 
in the season, so that strong plants will result 
for putting out in autumn to bloom the next 
year. | 
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PLANTS. 





Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 


The all-round uses to which Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums may be put have made them 
popular with many people, and there does not 
appear to be any lack of appreciation for 
them. For baskets and boxes, for pots or 
vases, or bedding they can be used and may 
always be relied on to bloom well, so long as 
they are planted in moderately good soil and 
given a sunny situation. ~The propagator 
over the greenhouse pipes in many places will 
be the means of striking many things for use 
in the coming summer. No cuttings are more 
easily procured, and none root more freely 
than Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, almost every 
cutting taken at a joint’ and inserted in the 
warm sandy bed of the propagator taking 
hold within ten days er a fortnight. We 
have seen quite large plants in large pots and 
tubs growing on back walls of lean-to houses, 

’ whilst in the south-west of England one 
comes across them growing-on sheltered walls 
out of doors. As plants for windows they 
have long been familiar, and are prized by 
folk who have no greenhouses because of the 
ease with which they may be grown in a house 
window. 'TownsMAN. 


Potting Liliums. 


Liliums of the longiflorum variety are 
greatly appreciated by owners of greenhouses 
who like to have a few stately plants in their 
collections. Those who intend growing a few 
bulbs for the first time may hesitate as to 
how they should treat them. Procure strong 
bulbs and plant them singly in clean 6-inch 
pots. Use as a compost fibrous loam, a.small 
quantity of lumpy peat, also a little rotted 
manure. Place in each pot several clean 
crocks, on these a thin layer of turfy loam, 
followed by a handful of general compost. 
Make this moderately firm and then place the 
bulb in the centre, covering all except the 
crown. Stand the pots in a frame and cover 
each bulb with an empty inverted pot. Of 
course, the pots will be three parts filled with 
soil. In due course flower stems will grow, 
and then the empty pots must be removed and 
the plants gradually exposed to the full 
light. At the base of each stem, and for 
several~inches up, new roots will begin to 
grow. This generally occurs when the plants 
are about 1 foot high, and the cultivator 
should then top dress with nice lumpy fibrous 
loam and rotted manure. A few lumps of 
charcoal and peat added to the mixture will 
considerably improve it. | These stem roots 
will soon permeate the new soil to the great 
benefit of the plant. Put on the top dressing 
very carefully, as the stem roots are brittle 
and are soon destroyed. 





Petunias. 


The cultivation of Petunias seems to have 
gone out of fashion in many quarters, not 
only as pot plants for indoors, but as bedders 
and window-box tenants; but when one re- 
members how easily and quickly they may be 
raised, and their prodigality of flowering, 
one is at a loss to understand why they have 
become unpopular with the average gardener. 

In the near approach to seed-sowing time 
perhaps a word in their favour may not be 
' out of place. Time was when it used to be 
the custom to bed them out, and they pro- 
duced splendid effects thus massed together. 
Treated as half-hardy annuals, seed can be 
sown in the greenhouse in February and 
March in gentle heat in shallow pans or 
boxes of light soil, subsequently being 
pricked off into other pans until they can be 
potted separately. Petunias need to be kept 
on the move, growing them on ‘under. warm 


and genial conditions until spring has ad- 
vanced, when cooler treatment in a cold frame 
should follow before planting them out of 
doors. Dealt with as indoor annuals and 
potted in five or six-inch pots, in a compost of 
loam and leaf mould, with an addition of 
rotted hot-bed manure, these plants make 
splendid specimens and are most profuse in 
blooming for months together, and it is pos- 
sible to have a nice assortment of colours in 
present-day sorts. ; : 


Other uses. 

Apart from their use as pot plants, 
Petunias may be charmingly displayed in 
Loth hanging baskets and window boxes, but 


to have them at their best it is advisable to — 


pinch out the leader when four or five inches 
high in order to induce lateral growths, these 
giving to either -receptacle a furnished 
appearance when falling over the sides. If 
plants do not break naturally or are stopped 


they become somewhat ungainly and shabby - 


through sparse- foliage. May I° remind 
readers that, though Petunias are often trans- 
planted out into boxes when in their early 
stage, as being the easier and quicker 
method than into pots, there is always a 
danger of a “‘ set-back ’? when they come to be 
shifted by the roots running into each other.. 
It is better in the long run to pot them off 
for a time, even though they are simply 
wanted for bedding. a3 


Situation. 
Petunias revel in a-sunny and somewhat 


_ of Cacti and Succulents in the Cactus House, — 


~ growths which spring from the rootstock. 


dry soil out of doors, that of a sandy nature 


suiting them. They make nice subjects for a 
window, too, and occasionally one meets with 
cottagers who make somewhat of a speciality 
of them, growing them to a large size in their 
front windows, where sun and air reach them. 
In addition to their good qualities of freedom 
of blooming and brightly coloured flowers they 


possess an agreeable fragrance, which is more — 


pronounced when grown under glass, or in a 
house window. WoopBAstwiIck. 





Propagation. 
The propagation of the hundred and one 
things which are. annually raised from 
cuttings will now be in full swing. Bottom 
heat, the exclusion of air, and sufficient 
moisture will result in a quick strike. Do 
not leave the newly-rooted plants in the pro- 
pagating case too long—more especially when 
the rooting medium employed -consists of 
cocoa-fibre. This material, in my estimation, 
is the best all-round medium for use in the 
propagating case. The moisture which 
collects on the glass ought to be wiped off each 
morning, and while closeness is advisable, 
yet the air in the case must.be daily freshened 
by ventilation for at least a short period. 





Cinerarias. 


The best of the strains of seed that we 
purchase produce rather too many indifferent 
varieties, in respect of flower as well as habit 
of growth, to be quite pleasing. That being 
80, Just a few of the very best were allowed 
to seed last year at home, and the plants 
resulting make the display this season con- 
siderably choicer. In blues especially there 
are some excellent types. This saving of the 
best in addition to bought seed will in a very 


or August, and prick them out subsequently — 


few years enable one to own a strain perfect ~ 


in its way, The trouble is not great. We 
simply put aside the plants of just a few of 
the more desirable in colour, size, and form, 
isolate them, and when the blossom is fading, 
stand them in a greenhouse or frame on a 
racist bottom, letting the seed scatter itself. 
As late as May the plants can be placed at 
the foot of a wall, or anywhere in the open 
















































air, where there is always shade. In tin 
gone by-it was the custom of some growers to 
propagate any good things from offsets or 
young shoots, which will spring from.the base 
of the plant, if these were taken from the — 
pot intact, after having flowered, and put in 

such a position as indicated above. It was 
usual to make a slight mound of leaf-mould - 
around the base of the plant, and, of course, — 
attended to in the way of moisture, unless — 
they were placed in the open. In this case, — 
at the time of the year the elements would — 
supply all that would be required. The 
young growths are cut away with a little root — 
if possible, and treated as we would young — 
plants from seed. £ HS Fe 





- Testudinaria elephantipes._. og 

In reference to this curious plant men- — 
tioned by Mr. Cornhill on page 42, a good ~ 
specimen can ‘be seen in that fine collection 


Alexandra Park, Manchester. It is now — 
growing vigorously stems several feet in 
length. The description in catalogue reads > oe 
‘‘Testundinaria, Salisb. Ord. Dioscoreacem, — 
the Yam Tribe. There are only two species. 
belonging to this genus, both natives of South — 
Africa. Remarkable in having a peculiar — 
fleshy rootstock (often 2 to 5 feet in diameter), 
the corky exterior of which has the appearance — 
of having been carved. Flowers dicecious, 
borne in racemes on the leafy, twining 


No. 1,349, T. elephantipes, Burch. The ~ 
‘Elephant’s Foot or Tortoise plant, — South — 
Africa. No. 1,350, T. sylvatica, Kunth, * 
South Africa.’? No doubt your numerous — 
readers round Manchester will have seen this 
wondrous collection of the late Charles — 
Darrah presented to this city by his widow 
‘and . family. oF Ce ees AMBLER. — 
os Begonia _ Siew 
tubers that have been stored through the — 
winter should be placed in boxes in acompost — 
of leaf-mould and sand. Do not start them 
in a high temperature; a fruit-house that 

as just been started for forcing is suitable. 
The largest bulbs may be divided to increase 


the stock if necessary, and this should be be 


done directly a little growth has developed. es q 


+ 
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- NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raising seedlings without heat. 2a 

~Can you tell me if there is any way of —— 
raising seedlings that will take the place of 
greenhouse bottom heat? I am no longer — 
using any heat in my greenhouse, and also 
have a difficulty in getting manure for a hot ~ 
bed. I find it very difficult to bring on seed- 
lings in time to plant out. If you have any 
suggestions I shall be very grateful. ey 

[By sowing in the latter half of March — 
and pricking them off into boxes when large — 
enough you should be able to grow Asters, — 
Ten-week and Bedding Stocks, . Scabious, 
Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, and so on large 
enough for planting out by the middle of ~ 
May. It is, of course, too late for Antirrhi- 
nums.. These we advise you to sow in July — 


on a border. They would then be in ex- i 
cellent condition for planting out the follow- 
ing spring. Without warmth it is not pos 
sible to raise Sweet-scented Tobacco or any- 
thing which should be sown in February and) 
early in March. The alternative,if a hotbed 
is out of the question, is either to purchase 

what you require in this direction, or to rely 
more on things such as those mentioned abo a 
and hardy annuals which may be sown direct — 

in beds and borders late in March or early in 
April. A magnificent display may be had _ 
with the aid of the last-named alone.] 


~ 
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- TREES AND SHRUBS 
«Lad : 
he , 4 Se : 
ef Actinidia arguta. 
| s _In the race after the more recent introduc- a choice wall. Not that a wall is absolutely 
_ tions of these graceful summer-leafing climb- necessary, except that it looks remarkably 
| ing plants the merits of some of the older well in such a position, for we have plants 


kinds are often overlooked, and the aboye is no 
exception to this rule. This climberis not only 
* one of the most vigorous, but also one of the 


growing on open fences where they have been 
quite happy for several years. 
this shrub is said to be 


The fruit of 
an oblong greenish- 








Wistaria on: the Old Bell Inn, Ludford. Ludléw 


Beak. of this interesting genus, and is in 
“Many respects preferable to some of the newer 
inds, decidedly so when laden with flowers. 
Planted a rip loamy soil es the foot of a 
sunny wall, this plant develops very strong 
_Browths for the first few seasons. These, how- 
ever, become less vigorous with successive 
_ years, and the wall surface gradually becomes 

lothed with spurry wood, and during June 


= 


yellow berry, nearly 1 inch long, and possess- 
ing an insipid flavour, but eaten by the 
Japanese, A. arguta is also a very handsome 
shrub in autumn, when its lustrous green 
leaves, each from 3 inches to 6 inches long 
and borne upon pink stalks, change to a 
beautiful golden-yellow. A fence or wall 
clothed with it at that time is charming. It 
belongs’ to the Camellia Order, and is native 
of China and Japan.- E. M. 


Wistaria on the Old Bell Inn. 


It is surprising that the graceful and de- 
licately hued Wistaria is not more frequently 
utilised for the draping and. beautifying of 







A 


/ and July this is wreathed with fragrant, 
| waxy-white flowers, which are rendered most 
attractive by the clusters of dark purple 
| anthers, the whole shrub at that time being 
| €n object of surpassing beauty. These flowery 
| Sprays are lovely, too, for indoor decoration. 


me It is a valuable climber and well worthy of 
‘ee : 








AS 
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bare walls, for what is more delightful and 
beautiful than an old building profusely 
covered with hanging clusters of these delicate 
mauve spring flowers? Of course, in this in- 
stance the age and picturesqueness of the old 
building—once an inn, but now tastefully 
and perfectly restored inside and out—added 
to its charm, and made it when I saw it in 
the sunshine one of the most delightful and 
beautiful sights on the outskirts of Ludlow. 

Dainty and delicate, as they hang in great 
masses (where it thrives), no’ one can den 

the attractiveness and charm of this Wis- 





taria, though, comparatively speaking, it is 
not so-frequently made use of as it. deserves— 
suitable as it is for cottage or mansion adorn- 
ment alike, ‘‘ The Old Bell’’ at Ludford 
(ijacing the Old Almshouses and Church) was 
formerly an inn, but a short time before the 
War, was purchased, with the adjoining Old 
Black and White Mill on the Teme, by an 
artist from Devonshire, who spent lavishly in 
restoring and appropriately furnishing and 
fitting up the old inn. At the same time the 
grounds round the old mill were tastefully and 
tactfully planted and laid out in, terraces 
and gardens, which are a blaze of colour all 
the spring and summer with rock plants and 
Roses. Wm. M. Donson. 
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VEGETABLES. - 





Sowing Cabbage seed. 


A number of people prefer to raise their 
own Spring Cabbage from seed rather than 
procure plants of a strain the identity of 
which cannot always be ascertained with cer- 
tainty. There is a deal to be said for it, 
because one may get the plants out in their 
final quarters when ground becomes vacant 
and weather serves in the autumn, and these 
will mature in April and May in a general 
way. It is a good plan, too, to sow a pinch 
of seed in a frame, aided with a little warmth 
of leaves and manure incorporated with the 
soil, for successional crops. I have reason 
to be satisfied that I did so last season, as 
from October I have been gathering Cabbage 
Sprouts, which have come in useful and made 
up for a deficiency of Brussels Sprouts, some 
of which have not ‘‘ buttoned ’’ quite as well 
as usual owing to the drought we experienced. 
It always seems a mistake to me to uproot 
cabbage stumps, unless the ground is badly 
wanted, as they furnish many supplies of 
green food during the winter. 

W oopBasTWICck. 


Vegetable garden. 


Autumn. and early winter varieties of 
Broccoli may probably be plentiful, but these 
are not now safe unless they are protected. 
A few leaves tied over the curds will save 
them, or they may be lifted and hung in a 
cold shed until required. Protecting material 
ought to be in readiness should it be required 
for Celery. It is regrettable to see, and to 
read of, the outbreaks of rust among Oelery 
this season, and this is possibly, due to the 
prolonged drought at planting-time. 


Late Sarkate: 


The latest supply, i.e., for cutting in 
March or April next, is usually obtained by 
covering permanently grown crowns with 
mounds of fine ashes or soil. To provide a 
successional supply cover one-half of the 
crowns now and the remainder in March. 
To obtain the best results, the plants or 
crowns should be grown in groups of three 
in each, the groups to be 3 feet apart both 
in and between the rows. 


The coming Tomato season. 


Those who contemplate growing Tomatoes 
indoors this year will have to think about 
them shortly. Ii it is decided to raise one’s 
own plants from seed, from the middle to the 
end of February should be selected for sowing. 
A temperature of about 55 degrees or so will 
be better than subjecting the seeds to a fluc- 
tuating heat, and if this cannot be guaran- 
teed, it will be better to wait a week or two 
rather than run any risk. Whether it is de- 
cided to fruit the plants in pots or boxes, or 
in beds in the house, matters little, but in 
any case the preparation of the soil ought to 
receive attention very soon. I have heard of 
people who have mixed the spent material 
from the previous year with a little fresh and 
succeeded. From experience with Tomatoes 
I’ am quite convinced that it never really 
pays to doso. It is always best to start with 
fresh, clean soil. Old and partly worn out 
compost may contain germs that caused some 
of the plants last year suddenly to droop.and 
die off. No risks should be taken. The best 
of all soil is good loamy turf, that which has 
been stacked a year for preference. To this 
can be added some partly decayed stable 
manure, with a good sprinkling of bone meal. 
It is best to get this material under cover 
some weeks before it is actually wanted, and 
thoroughly incorporate it, passing the whole 


through a sieve and using the roughest por- 
tions for the bottom.of the pots or boxes. As 
Tomatoes are surface rooting subjects, it is 
well not to fill the pots up to the brim with 
material, but to add a little from time to 
time, and also to leave space for the supply 
of liquid manure. 

If it is decided to wait until later, and 
procure plants instead of raising them from 
seed, care should be taken that they are not 
long exposed to the air, from one greenhouse 
to another. Sometimes plants purchased in 
the market receive a check when brought out» 
of a warm house, from which it takes. weeks to 
recover, LEAHURST. 


Current work in allotments. 


At this season the work in allotments and 
vegetable gardens generally comes on with a 
rush. In some parts of the country the rain- 
fall has been sufficient to thoroughly saturate 
the soil to a depth of 2 feet or so; in other 
parts more rain is badly wamted. Only in 
exceptional cases will it be necessary to wait 
a few days before digging may be carried out 
and beds prepared for plants and seeds.’ It 
is, however, wise not to be in too great a 
hurry where the soil is of a naturally reten- 
tive kind. 


Potatoes ay : 


have produced sprouts very freely where 
stored in warm sheds, and no time must be 
lost in getting rid of the long, weakly, useless 
sprouts, afterwards exposing the tubers fully 
to air and light, except in frosty spells, when 
a light but sufficient covering must 
applied. ‘Take every care of the short, sturdy 
sprouts that grow now or have since the New 
Year began. Only a few tubers should be 
planted in quite sheltered positions at this 
early date, and where it will be possible to 
duly protect the tender haulm. ~. 


Peas. : 


Sow ithe early or round-seeded varieties 
practically on the level ground, except where 
very sandy soils obtain. It is a mistake to 
sow the seeds at this time in deep trenches 
in heavy loams.- It is always an easy matter 


to draw up ridges of soil to both sides of the 
a protection against cold winds. - 


row as 
Furthermore, put dwarf branching sticks to 
the rows directly the Peas break through the 
crust of soil. Conserve a few dry ashes and 
soot to sprinkle on the young shoots to pro- 
tect them from slugs and birds.. This is very 
necessary where allotments are at some 
distance from the dwelling-houses. 


Cabbages. 


The frequent rains have made it almost 
impossible to use the hoe with advantage 
between the rows of autumn-planted Cab- 
bages. A frequent loosening of the surface- 
soil between the plants has a very beneficial 
effect in promoting early and healthy growth. 
Some cultivators are too eager to apply 
nitrate of soda to their spring Cabbages ; the 
nitrate acts quickly, and, if applied too soon, 
results in a loose growth of leaves instead of 
a compact heart. When the hearts begin to 
form and show compactness about the middle 
of March, scatter a teaspoonful of nitrate 
round the stem of each plant and follow with 
the Dutch hoe. Plants retained in nursery 
beds should be planted in their final quarters 
as soon as the soil is found to be in a nice 
workable condition. 


Cauliflowers. 

Undoubtedly, these will be valuable and 
much appreciated during the early summer 
months. Many of my autumn giant. Cauli- 


flowers, grown to supply heads late last’ 


"deep, and, when the second rough leaf — 


~-fully transplanted to a bed in a cold frame. am 


method of growing culinary Peas for exhibi- — 


-in late afternoon with clear water. This, 


ai 
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autumn, are still ‘‘ turning-in,”’ 
small but extremely useful. Th 
be exhausted before March is sy 
raised’ a nice batch of young Cauliflower 
playts last September, and have wintered — 


them in a rough, cold frame. At this date — s 

they look very promising. <a | 

Brussels Sprouts. = Oa 
Allotment-holders who have to deal with 


poor soil and do not possess any or little — 
manure, should not attempt to grow Brussels 
Sprouts, as- they need a very rich rooting 
medium. Generally cultivators do not raise 
the stock of plants early enough, as they 
require a long season of growth. Do not wait 
to sow seeds in the open border, but sow in ~ 
any old box filled with a good loam and covered — 

with squares of glass. Sow the seeds ver 
thinly in firm soil, cover a quarter of an ine. 


appears, transplant them to a prepared bed 
4 inches apart in an open border. | Resecee 5 
plot for these and plant them finally late in 
May or early in June. 2 
Onions. ee 

The early seedlings, resulting from seeds — 
sown in boxes in January, should be care- 


Do not miss an opportunity to enrich and — 
improve the soil in the quarter intended for — 
Onion seeds or the box-raised plants.’ For — 
this purpose reserve stocks of soot, wood — 
ashes, and burnt soil. Plant Shallots with- — 
out delay now. Sow more Broad Beans, plant 
Sun-roots, clean and manure ‘the Rhubarb — 
beds, and place ashes round Serer oe 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Growing Peas for exhibition, 8 > 


Will you please inform me of the best ia 


tion? I am informed that they should be 
grown on the single stem system and stopped 
after the plant has made three flowers. Is ~ 
this correct? What is the best variety for ex- — 
hibition in the second week in November, and — 
when should it be sown? I am aware I a 


have to risk the weather. : ae 
{To produce Peas for exhibiting at the — 
period mentioned the seed should be sown — 
about the middle of June in a trench taken — 
out in much the same way as for Celery and — 
filled with. prepared soil to.within a few ~ 
inches of the surface. The depression thus 
left is for the purpose of containing and at 
the same time preventing.the loss of water, - 
of which regular supplies at all times when — 
dry weather prevails are imperative. Take ~ 
out the trench one spit wide and at least two ~ 
spits in depth. A mixture consisting of loam, ~ 
well-rotted manure; some leaf-mould, and ~ 
burnt soil would be suitable for the filling of - 
the trench, and as growth proceeds the roots 
will appreciate frequent supplies of diluted — 
liquid manure, or @ suitable artificial 
fertiliser may be applied to the soil at” 
frequent intervals just before watering. The 


plants are best grown singly, and should stand — 
some 6 inches apart in each row, sowing 4 
double row in a trench, allowing a space of — 
6 inches between the rows. You have also 
been correctly informed as to the stopping of — 
the plants after the third flower has formed. ~ 
If they set well, the pods will need thinning 
to obtain large-sized examples, one or at the 
most two on a plant sufficing. Birds will 
have to be kept at bay by netting in the rows, © 
while in dry weather syringe the plants freel 


with due attention to root waterings, and in 
affording a mulch of half-decayed manure on 
either side of the rows, should keep insect 
foes and mildew at bay.. Good varieties for 
exhibiting in autumn are Autocrat, Ne plus 
Ultra, The Gladstone, Matchless, and 
Sutton’s Exhibition.] _ : Am 
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Watering rock plants. 


_ It is to be hoped we shall not have so dry 
@ summer as last, or there will be very few 
_, Alpines left in some of our gardens: Water- 
_ ing is difficult at the best of times, the water 
tending to run off and be wasted when the 
soil is very dry. But there is a very simple 
arrangement which can be used in the case 

__ of precious plants which need a good supply 
- of moisture, which greatly facilitates water- 
_ ing and saves much time. This consists merely 
in sinking an ordinary empty flower-pot up 

_ to the rim in the ground near or among the 


ft 4 whke- = ; 


' plants needing moisture, covering the hole 





- thus made with a piece of stone or rock. 


_ When moisture is needed ‘all that is neces- 
sary is to fill the pot with water, leaving it 
to soak gradually away into the soil through 
_ the hole in the bottom. If there are one or 
__ two holes in the side of the pot, so much the 


SE 


~ 


better. Such subjects as the Ramondias, 
Haberleas, and some of the Primulas can 
easily be kept in good health by such means. 


slug or snail traps if the covering piece of 
rock does not fit too closely, the cool, damp 
interior of the pot being an_ irresistible 
attraction as a hiding-place in the day. 





i Dyn aproney Aco bape doggy 


| Reseda glauca. 

___I do not often see this modest little plant 
in rock gardens, but it is quite a pretty thing 
with bluish foliage and innumerable little 
_ spikes of cream-coloured flowers—each spike 
insignificant in itself, but when produced in 
' quantities giving a very graceful effect. It 
lasts in bloom for a good long time and does 
not get shabby like so many things do. It 
produces seeds which afford a means of in- 
_ crease, and it can also be propagated from 
cuttings, though I have not found them 
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particularly easy to root. Wis; 
ee _Saxifraga Sibthorpii. 


_ ~- Here we have a little annual Saxifrage 
jug which should be sought after by those having 
__ dull, damp bits of rockwork, or even level 
_ ground: These it delights in and will 
brighten up with its glossy green leaves and 
_ its gay yellow flowers. It comes easily from 
_ Seeds scattered where the plants are to grow, 


; 





Es 


a ma . Viola biflora. 


Incidentally, also, the pots form quite good - 
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ock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


and it is only some untoward circumstances 
which will prevent it from sowing itself in 
increasing numbers and giving more and more 
brightness to the damp shady place it loves. 
It is the plant commonly supplied as S. Cym- 
balaria and sometimes as 8. Huetti, but is 
superior to these for ordinary garden pur- 
poses, although the former is a finer thing 
from the point of view of the seeker after 
larger flowers. But S. Sibthorpii is easy and 
satisfactory, and seeds are not difficult to 
obtain. It comes early into bloom and lasts 
_all summer. S. ARNOTT. 


Narcissus Macleaii in the rock 


garden. 


It is as yet too early to see Narcissus 
Macleaii in bloom in«the open, but I am 
penning this note to ask readers interested 





in rock gardening to look out for it. If they 
come across it in Daffodil nurseries or private 
gardens they- will see how suitable it is for 
the rock garden and how pretty a good group 
of it looks there. It is only some 4 inches 
high, and is quite robust and hardy, needing 


little attention for a good many years, when 


, the bulbs may be lifted when at rest and 
replanted. It has a pretty goblet-shaped cup 
of a good yellow and a white perianth. It 
thrives in ordinary soil, and those who have 
no rockwork can plant it near the front of 
the border or in grass. Kss. 





Viola biflora. 


For those liking quiet and distinctive charm 
in the plants they admit into their gardens, 
this delightful little twin-flowered yellow 
Violet can scarcely be too warmly. recom- 
mended. The plant is well known and com- 
mon almost anywhere in the Alps, where the 
conditions it demands are suitable. One 
generally comes across it in partly-shaded 
positions and cool aspects, as often as not on 
the north side, at the foot of big boulders, or 
in shallow caves formed by stone faces and 
frequently in the company of the charming 
little Oak Fern (Polypodium Dryopteris), 
and a more charming companion could not 
easily be imagined. The soft green, kidney- 
shaped leaves of the Viola and its golden- 
yellow twin flowers, quaintly streaked towards 
the eye with a few fine brown lines, giving it 
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quite a merry expression, find the finest 
possible setting in the rich bronze-green 
tracery of the Fern, and indicate similar com- 
bination in our gardens. Rich vegetable soil 
and plenty of grit in narrow fissures suit 
both plants, and if a cool aspect is found 
for them there is no difficulty whatever in 
establishing thriving colonies. Both like ‘to 
remain undisturbed for years, and the com- 
plaint that the Viola is short-lived in gardens 
ig generally traceable to. too sunny and dry 
positions. Wf Tsk: 


Silene maritima. 

Whilst not a particularly showy subject, 
this is very useful for carpeting or for drap- 
ing a rock, and, when covered with its white 
Campion flowers, it is very pretty. It is a 
native of this country, being found growing 
among shingle or in sandy places near the 
sea, and is easy to grow either in full sun or 
semi-shade. There is a form with somewhat 
rosy flowers, but not of a very bright 
hue, and there is also a variety with large, 
double flowers resembling a Mrs. Sinkins 
Pink. The foliage is glaucous, but not ever- 
green, which is some disadvantage from a 
carpeting point of view, but it is of such easy 
growth and so generally accommodating that 
it is. quite worth growing. The ordinary 
single form is easily raised from seed, and 
the double form can be propagated by 
cuttings. It is a good subject for the town 
rock garden. No2 TE: 


Room 6 W indow. 


Arrangement of flowers. 


In floral decoration it often happens that 
the most pleasing effect is obtained by simple 
arrangements of one flower. Both classes of 
Hellebores, the Christmas and the Lenten 
Roses, come at a time when the garden pro- 
duces little for indoor decoration. True, 
there are the lovely Iris stylosa and its white 
variety, and there are generally some spikes 
of the Winter Flag (Schizostylis coccinea) in 
bloom during the time that the giant Christ- 
mas Rose (H. altifolius) is at-its best, while 
the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) 
and Jasminum nudiflorum are also open-air 
contemporaries, The Lenten Roses often com- 
mence to bloom in January, and with these 
during their flowering period are associated 
the early spring bulbs, but none of these sub- 
jects, beautiful as many of them are, should 
be used for floral arrangements in conjunction 
with Hellebores, the latter invariably 
creating the most artistic picture when ar- 
ranged by themselves in a vase or bowl. It . 
is advisable before placing them in water to 
slit the flower-stems into four divisions with 
a sharp knife, making the cuts from the base 
upward to a length of 4 inches. This pre- 
vents the flowers from becoming flagged, 
which they quickly do if this expedient is not 
practised. The Lenten Roses have such 
abundant foliage that no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in adding a few leaves to their 
flower-stems, which are themselves furnished 
with leaflets, without damaging the plants, 
but in the case of the Christmas Roses, if 
leaves were plucked every time a bowlful of 
flowers were gathered the plants would soon 
become denuded of foliage and _ thereby 
weakened. 

The blooms of the Helleborus niger and 
its varieties are far more solid in appear- 
ance, and are carried with greater rigidity 
on the footstalks than is the case with H. 
orientalis, and, therefore, leafage possessing 
something of the firm and close texture of 
their natural foliage proves the most effective 
substitute, and leaf-sprays of Rhododendron 
ponticum have been found to lend themselves 
to this association with good effect. 
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FRUIT. 
Prune-growing in South-West Bedfordshire. 


The prune-growing district in South-West 
Bedfordshire and in North Buckinghamshire 
occupies a belt of land about 14 miles long 
and 2 miles broad, stretching from Stan- 
bridge and Totter nhoe in the east to Aylesbury 
and Wendover in the west. There are some 
2,000 acres of fruit in the whole district, and 
in the smaller area in Bedfordshire and on 
the borders of the two counties about 500 acres 
are under prunes. In the smaller area the 
soil is a fairly heavy clay, mixed with which 
is a large percentage of lime. This soil 
appears to suit the prune, and the need for 
lime is shown by the fact that in one orchard 
' where prunes were planted on clay no success 
was obtained until the soil had been heavily 
limed, after which the trees made excellent 
growth. Many growers apply lime, which is 
conveniently obtained from the numerous 
lime-works near Dunstable. The under rock 
is almost pure limestone, which on the Dun- 
stable Downs often comes to the surface. 

CuLTIVATION.—The prune orchards are all 
under grass and do not come into full bearing 
until the trees are about 30 years old. Most 
of the orchards were planted about 40 or 50 
years ago, and are therefore now in their 
prime ; it is said that the trees will continue 
bearing fruit until they are 100 years old, 
After planting no cultivation of the soil takes 
place; it is found that cultivation prevents 
fruiting, and once the tree is formed the 
orchards are allowed to run to grass and are 
used as poultry runs, or, later, as keep for 
cattle and pigs. Cow manure appears to be 
very beneficial to the trees. In many of the 
smaller orchards the trees were planted un- 
systematically, and little attention was paid 
to them in their early stages, so that they are 
now badly shaped and weak-bearing. Where 
planted systematically, however, it has been 
found that the trees must be given plenty of 
room owing to their spreading habit and the 
size they attain. Thirty feet square is not 
too much if the trees are to have full advan- 
tage of light and air. The weak spreading 
habit of the tree often causes the branches 
to bend down to the ground with an abundant 
yield of fruit. Some growers have permanent 
props for the principal branches, and these 
undoubtedly prevent damage to the fruit. 
Once the tree is formed no pruning is done 
except to cut out dead wood. Even this is 
often neglected, with the result that in many 
cases large main branches have had ‘to be re- 
moved eventually, whereas a little judicious 
cutting a few seasons before would have pre- 
vented the spread of the diseased wood. Asa 
general rule, manuring is confined to the 
droppings of animals, but some growers apply 
farmyard manure or shoddy as a mulch 
round ‘the trees ; and, as stated above, a dress- 
ing of lime is often given. 

CuaracTeR or Trer.—The prune tree is 
always grown as a standard in this district, 
and attains considerable size. The leaf is 
smaller than the ordinary plum leaf but 
larger than that of the damson. The fruit 
is very similar to’ the damson, but much 
larger, and a very fine “‘ bloom ”’ is a charac- 
teristic which distinguishes it in normal 
seasons. In taste it is bitter, but its keeping 
qualities are excellent, and for this reason 
a large quantity of the fruit is despatched 
for use in the Fleet. This appears to be one 
of its chief uses; another is that of making 
dyes for silken materials. So far as can be 
ascertained it is not used as a dessert fruit, 
but i is largely used for culinary purposes, and 
owing to its lateness usually commands a good 
price. 

Marxetinc.—A considerable quantity of 


the fruit goes to the markets in the great 
northern towns, but consignments-are sent to 
all parts of the country. This season has 
been a very bad one; though the trees blos- 
somed well, frost did a lot of damage before 
the fruit set, with the result that the crop 
has been practically a failure. A good season 
has not been experienced since 1918, when an 
average of about 6 tons to the acre was ob- 
tained ; 
picked, but last year and this year only a few 
bushels have been gathered. A normal season 
yields 4-5 tons to the acre. The fruit is 
usually sent away in sieves and half-sieves, 
and as a general rule travels very well. It is 
astonishing that this fine prune has not 
spread to other districts. There is a local 
belief that it does not grow well in Kent, but 
in all probability it has never had a fair 
trial. A certain number of suckers were 
sent to Wisbech, and up to the present they 
are giving indications that they will do well, 
although their exploitable age has not been 
reached. 

Prsts.—The chief insect pest is the~ Jeaf- 
curling aphis, which does very considerable 
damage in some years, a reduction of 20 per 
cent. in the crop resulting. Caterpillars of 
the lackey moth are sometimes troublesome, 
and a mite, which causes galls upon the leaves” 
and renders them unsightly, is sometimes 
found in the older orchards, but the damage 
done is not sufficient to result in eDpner Anis 
loss of crop. 

Silver Leaf has appeared in some orchards, 
but few trees have been killed or have had 
to be totally removed. The reason for this — 
apparent- resistance is probably the vigorous | 
growth and natural hardiness of the prune; 
and the possible use of the prune as a stock 
for other plums, especially Victorias, is sug- 
gested as a method of combating the disease. 

Very little spraying is done in the district, 
except in the best orchards. A home-made 
mixture containing copper sulphate and lead 
arsenate has proved very satisfactory. Some 
growers limewash their trees and occasionally 
spray with lime; but as a general rule, owing 
to the expense of the operation, the small 
orchards receive little or no treatment. 

N. J. Woop, B.A., 
in the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Pear Beurre Dia: 


Really a November Pear, Beurré Diel was , 
this season rather behind its usual time in 
maturing. None the less, its large and hand- 
some fruits were appreciated at the later 
date, and as usual the flavour left little to be 
desired. I have come to the conclusion that. 
this Pear succeeds in a more marked way 
when planted in a warm, rather dry soil.. 
On cold and damp soil it does not appear to 
do so well.- Naturally, in Scotland it must 
have wall space—preferably with a western 
exposure. Beurré Diel succeeds alike on the 
Quince and on the free stock. 

A Scorrisn GARDENER. 


Raspberries. 


Take advantage of fine weather to-get the 
Raspberry quarter in good order for the 
spring. Assuming that the old fruiting canes 
were removed last autumn, all that is neces- 
sary now is to remove weak or superfluous 
canes. In training the Raspberry, allow the 
canes plenty of space, for there is no advan- 
tage in crowding them, and tie them neatly to 
their supports, according to. the ~system 
adopted. If ordinary wooden stakes. are 


in 1919 about half this quantity was _ 


now been removed. It took some years to fill — 


well :—Apples: 
Pearmain, James Grieve, King Pippin, Red _ 


You will have to guard against their maki 


counteracted; while, should this fail to 
















































that show signs of decay. In arranging t 
stakes or wires for support let them be « : 
sufficient height to carry the netting used 
for protecting the crop. from the birds. Make > 4 
good any blanks in the beds with sturdy young 
canes lifted with a good ball of soil. These — 
plants will start into growth with scarcely vs 
any check. As numbers of fibrous roots “ 
grow close to the surface, deep digging pee = 
not be practised ; simply clear off the weeds | 
and lightly fork the surface. When this 
work is completed apply a thick mulch of 
manure all over the bed. Pe We Gas 


NOTES ‘AND REPLIES. 


Fruit trees for garden. ae 
I have recently bought 20 rods of isha’ at = 
the end of the garden attached to my house, — 
and should be greatly obliged if you will — 
advise meas to what varieties of- Apples, ee 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries would be most — 
likely to fruit well—I wish to grow about. two. ee 
dozen bush trees. The soil is rather uncom- 
mon, as it has been filled in after the gravel — 
was removed with sifted loam and manure to — 
the depth of about 5 feet, and was used for a 
growing salads (under glass). - The glass has 


up to its present level. It appears to be a 
beautiful soil entirely free from stones, and 
very suitable to-all kinds of vegetables. = 

(1) Is the soil likely to require lime? — (2) ai 
Will the following fruit trees be likely to do ~ 
Cox’s Orange, Worcester — 


Winter Reinette; Pears: Williams’ - Bon 
Chrétien, Conference ; Plums: Czar; Rivers’ = 
Early ; Cherries : Frogmore. Bigarreau, May — 
Duke? (3) Can a suggest any better ce : 
the above ? = 
Any suggestion as to what results I mi 
expect in fruit and vegetables from such soil _ 
as the mere will ihe greatly esteemed. — 32 
Novice. 


fa) A dressing of lime 

square rod, would finer 
ficial, especially as the soil Sintsike 50, 
an amount of humus. For the fruit trees, 
particularly Plums and Cherries, we would 
recommend the addition of old lime rubbish 
to the soil in which the trees will be planted, 
as they are sure to make free growth in such _ 
a medium .as that you describe. The Plums 
will need to be lifted and transplanted in two 
years’ time to induce fertility. (2) The 
varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, ‘andsa 
Cherries mentioned should succeed well, and - 
all are free croppers. (5) If you wish. to ex- 
tend the number of varieties we would sug- 
gest Cox’s Pomona and Christmas Pearmain — 
‘Argues, Beurre Hardy and Doyenne du 
Comice Pears, and Archduke and Kentish 
Bigarreau Cherries. If you desire later-keep- — 3 
ing Apples than those already mentioned ~ 
there are Duke of Devonshire, Lord Burleigh, 
and. Lord Hindlip. Other Plums would be | 

Victoria and Grand Duke. Of Cherries there 
are Late Duke and the Morello, with — 
Josephine de Malines and Bergamotte — y 
Esperen as Pears. With regard to rental 
in the shape of crops of fruit and vegetables, 

we see no reason why, when the trees become 
established, they should not prove profitab 


“exuberant growth, as this will prevent them — 
from fruiting, but by mixing calcareous matter — 
with the soil this to a certain extent will 


vent excessive growth, you can always. nee 
resort to lifting and transplanting. This 
best done while, if pease. there are y 
leaves on the trees, or, say, during the la 
half of October or earlier, according to 
season. As to vegetables, no difficulty what- : 
ever should be experienced in their cultiva- 
oe eee give the ee a Sees of lime‘es © 
vise 
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_surplus- honey, 4,966; 
10s. 11d. Ten per cent. is allowed for de- 
_preciation on capital expenditure—an ample 
allowance, as the equipment of an apiary is 

serviceable at the end of ten, or even twenty, - 
~ years. 
_ current expenditure, and everything that is 


_ bees, 
_ charged for. 


doubts the profitableness of apiculture. 


5 


sheets of foundation, having been already 


. x 


“ ‘March 7 1922. 
BEES. 


Bere: i 
-__Bee-keeping in Norfolk. 


I do not remember having read ‘a more 


concise and instructive record of bee-keeping 


—hboth in method, in particulars of a propa- 
gandist organisation, and in financial result 
—than the article by Mr. H. Goude (Horti- 
culture Adviser to Norfolk County Council), 
in the January number of ‘‘ The Journal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture.’ The article is 
entitled ‘‘ Bee-keeping in Norfolk.”? This 
contribution includes many particulars of the 
Norfolk County Council scheme of instruction 
which are most interesting,» but for the 
general reader the two pages of letterpress on 


practical work provide a capital summary -of 


a year’s necessary operations in any apiary, 


from the getting of the hive to the point when ~ 
. the jars filled with honey are ready to be 


stored or sold. The three illustrations also 
are very good and very clearly reproduced. 


_ A beginner would do well to get this number, 


together with the ‘‘ British Bee-keeper’s 
Guide Book,’’ advised as a source of informa- 
tion. Mr. H. Goude is wise in recommend- 
ing “the smallest number of simple ap- 


_ pliances”’ rather than indulge in a “ multi- 


plicity of tools and methods.’”’ Personally, I 
should have liked to see a hint towards home 


manutacture of a hive, or possibly two, to. 


start with, and also a suggestion that bees 
should be made to pay for themselves all 


round. I have always worked on this postu- 


late myself. It encourages economy ; it cer- 

tainly nourishes zeal for the industry. _ 
The table of expenditure and receipt is full 

and illuminating. Of course last year (1921) 


- was a remarkably profitable one for bees and 


their masters. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the tabulated figures show very conclu- 


_ sively what can be done with bees, and ap- 
_ parently no attempt has been made in the 
Norfolk C.C. Demonstration Apiaries to force 


-a record in any one of their eleven centres 
for hives. The general result works out some- 
thing like this:—Number of apiaries, 11; 
number of stocks, 82; number of pounds of 
total profit, £340 


Cost of wax foundation is charged as 


bought for the production of honey—wax, 
and maintenance (except time)—is 
It works out at the modest but 
generally recognised safe and _ satisfactory 
average of 60 lb. of honey per hive. It is a 
convincing balance-sheet. to anyone who 
This 
is the concrete aspect of the matter. Mr. H. 
Gonde concludes his excellent article by re- 
peating in brief form what we are all saying 
in other words time after time: ‘‘ The ab- 
stract value of apiculture to agriculture and 

orticulture is of considerable importance, 


and the annual loss of hundreds of tons of 


one of Nature’s choicest foods should be recti- 
oe ae 

_ Let me add my own balance-sheet, but I 
make no deductions for anything except a few 


possessed of material like drawn out founda- 
tion and frames or section boxes in the flat 


from other years: Number of hives, 2; num- 


- . ey” 


ber of pounds of surplus honey, 220; total 
profit, £27 13s. 6d. In my case I made no 


attempt to force the bees, though I certainly 


le 
Ea 


did prevent the two hives from swarming, if 
this be called forcing. My object last year 


a was abundance of honey, intending to re- 


Sei 


co Mt 


queen the hive containing the two-year-old 
queen, which I did in due course. I did not 
want more hives than two, being nowadays 


the same locality. 


a ee 
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too much occupied with a large garden and 
two lawns,in addition to the duties of my 
professional calling, to keep more. In pre- 
war days, when I could afford to have a per- 


~ mInanent gardener, I kept 10 hives, which were 


a daily joy to me,-and provided me with 
plenty of both intellectual and physical 
benefit. My home stores cupboard, I must 
not omit to say, likewise profited, and my 
garden fruit was noticeably better in quality 
and quantity than it was before I commenced, 
as a complete novice, this fascinating in- 


ePESTES. 


The black Vine weevil grub. 


Although small, this grub is under certain 
conditions possessed of great destructive 
powers. I made its acquaintance many years 
ago, when I grew Persian Cyclamens rather 








1, 3, 4, Millipedes; 2 an 


largely for market. I was in the habit of 
growing on a proportion of the corms the 
second year, and they made fine specimens in 
6-inch and 7-inch pots. | These corms were 
shaken out in July and repotted in loam and 
leaf mould, with a slight addition of coarse 
white sand. Suddenly there came a failure; 
the leaves turned yellow, and the majority 
of the plants collapsed. I thought that I 
had made a mistake in the treatment, but I 
found that they were infested with a small 
white grub which had eaten the roots and had 
even bored holes in the corm. It was quite 
new to me, but later on I found that it was 
the black vine weevil grub. The young plants 
were not much affected, probably because the 
leaf mould used for them did not come from 
There were severe losses 
among market growers until it was discovered 
that this grub bred in decaying vegetable 
matter. I do not know how the large growers 
deal with it nowadays, but one man made a 
practice of spreading the leaf mould out 


thinly on a very hard floor and running a 


rather heavy roller over it, so that the grubs 


were crushed. It was said that when the leaf 
mould was treated in this way the losses were 


quite small. It seemed to me, however, that 
if the weevil could be prevented from gaining 
access to the soil a good deal of labour would 
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be saved ; if no eggs were laid no grubs could 
be produced. When I found that it bred in 
June this seemed to be an easy matter. About 
the middle of May I covered the soil with a 
good thickness of litter, thus preventing the 
weevil from depositing its eggs. Like all 
other insect pests, this weevil will only place 
its eggs where there is food for the grub when 
it comes to life. I had no further trouble 
with Cyclamens. So it was evident that the 
leaf soil was the cause of the mischief. If 
those who use leaf mould and have been 
troubled with this destructive grub will adopt 
the above precaution one danger will be 
averted. 

I do not, however, go so far as to say that 
plants will never be attacked after they are 
potted, and the weevil may breed in loam to 
a certain extent, where the turves are fresh 
cut. I gave up growing Echeveria retusa 
because they were so badly attacked, and I 
fancy that the eggs were deposited close to 
the fleshy stem. E. metallica was always 
badly attacked, but E. secunda glauca has no 
attraction for this pest. Maiden Hair Ferns 





5, 


entipedes. 


are sometimes infested, and it is possible that 
the eggs are sometimes deposited in the 
crowns, but when leaf mould is used there is 
no safety unless precautions are taken. 


Ba S; 





Millipedes. 


These small foes are familiar to everyone, 
though they always get out of sight as quickly 
as possible. It is remarkable that most in- 
jurious inhabitants of the garden always 
disappear at the slightest alarm; long per- 


_ Secution seems to have rendered them curiously 


sensitive. Millipedes claim our interest for 
two reasons—their great preference for a diet 


_of plant-roots and their absurdly large 


number of legs; some species, such as the 
Julus Londinensis, possess one hundred and 
sixty! They are often found in manure, and 
this fact makes the use of stable manure 
objectionable for small gardens. A_ good 
remedy in this case is a strong solution of 
salt. Millipedes also detest soot and nitrate 
of soda. There is a strange little millipede 
found under the bark of some trees; it is 
quite common, but so small as easily to escape 
notice. It is like a very tiny animated 
feather, and under the microscope is very 
beautiful. M.-H. C. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


The Flower Garden. 


This month of March is the great awakener. 
Our interest in the garden quickens, for on 
fine, sunny days we inhale the breath of 
spring. Already the Aconites, Crocuses, and 
Snowdrops, with several alpines, have ushered 





Fig. 1.—Phlox. 


in the array of spring flowers and compel our 
thoughts toward them. We tell ourselves 
that the season of growth is upon us, and 
that there are many things to be done in the 
garden, and to be done at once if they are to 
prove satisfactory. And nowhere is there 
greater need for immediate work than in the 
hardy flower borders. For this is the time of 
renovations; it is now we make our altera- 
tions ; now that we lift, divide,and rearrange ; 
now, too, that we introduce other plants to 
reinforce or to improve upon what has been 
growing there. Our notebooks are crowded 
with what we intend to do—notes made last 
summer when we passed through the gardens 
of our friends—and unless we make a “ crazy 
pavement ’’ of those intentions we must set 
to work. We have set our minds upon having 
some of those flowers in our borders that we 
have so prodigiously admired in the gardens 
of others, and the following notes will doubt- 
less contain references to several of them :— 

The Phlox (Fig. 1) is among the most 
desirable of plants, for when it is in happy 
conditions—that is, in any well-tilled garden 
soil—it is very beautiful. The finest trusses 


Fig. 2.—Erigeron speciosus. 


are grown on plants one year old, raised from 
cuttings struck in sandy soil in April, but 
most of us who wish for quantity as well as 
quality resort to the dividing up of two- or 
three-year-old roots and planting the 
divisions. We obtain immediate effects that 
way, but we take care that each division is 
healthy and only of moderate size. There 
are several very beautiful varieties of this 


Beginners. 


class of Phlox (decussta) carrying huge heads 
of bloom, in colours ranging from pure white 
to carmine-purple. The salmon shades are 
perhaps the most popular, but a collection, 
growing in mixture and arranged according 
to height, makes an exceedingly fine display. 
Their average height is about 18 inches, some 
few varieties rather exceeding that, so that 
when the Phlox is planted in a mixed border 
it should be looked upon as a plant for the 
third row from the front. 

Another third-row plant is the Flea-bane 
(Krigeron speciosus) (see Fig. 2). It has a 
beautiful Michaelmas Daisy-like flower, very 
free, and creating its effect from end of June 
onwards. Its colour is a violet-mauve, the 
petals are exceedingly narrow, and from a 
single plant a whole armful of flowers can 
be culled. The root readily divides, so there 
is no difficulty at all in increasing stock ; also 
it will grow practically anywhere. I consider 
that its finest form is the variety Quakeress. 
This is a plant which needs support, and it 
is best to loosely loop the growths to a stick, 
as it is not strong enough in itself to stand 
upright when once the blooms have formed. 
The one and only objection to it as a cut 
flower is its slightly acrid smell, but this is 





Fig. 3.—Anemone japonica. 


scarcely perceptible except when in large 
masses. Out-of-doors it cannot be noticed. 

Anemone japonica (Fig. 3) is veritably a 
queen of autumn, more especially in its white 
form. It is the finest of all the Wind-flowers, 
growing into large plants and furnishing 
scores of flowers. One feels that to attempt 
to praise it is equivalent to painting the 
Lily. I have seen it in masses resembling 
snow-banks. Strictly herbaceous, so that it 
must. be cut down to the ground every 
autumn, its roots ramify and spread so that 
what is at first quite a small clump spreads 
and increases very freely. It is this kind 
of plant—which does not present any diffi- 
culties in propagating—that commends itself 
to beginners. This Anemone likes a light, 
well-worked soil, and, to be most effective, 
should be allowed to grow into large clumps 
in the border. 

I have so recently referred to Coreopsis, 
Gaillardia, and Scabiosa in these coiumns,and 
figured them, that I need not again return 
to them, save to mention their names in this 
particular connection. We all know that no 
garden, not even the smallest, can be com- 
plete without them. Plants of the first two 
should be renewed every year, or perhaps two 
years, either from seeds or from divisions, 
the finest varieties of Gaillardias being grown 
from divisions or cuttings. Scabiosa is not 
increased so quickly unless raised from seeds, 
and the plants are best grown on for several 
seasons. 


“character—the Globe-flower or Trollius (see — 


_ ingly mounting guard over them,. is the — 
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Now I have a plant of a totally different 
a 

Fig. 4). It does its very best in a moist 
spot, but will respond very well if planted ~— 
with other things in the herbaceous border. — 
Beyond being a very interesting flower in 
itself, and blooming in the Buttercup season, — 
it is valued very highly as a cut flower, and — 
a vase of it unmixed with any other flowers 
is exceedingly pretty and effective by reason 
of its chastely-cut foliage and the upstand- 
ing pale golden heads. It is like, and yet ~ 
unlike, a large double Buttercup, the chief — 


* 


& 





Fig. 4,—Trollius. eee B, 


distinction being the incurved petals, which 
convert the blooms into solid-looking balls of 
gold, quite unlike anything else and therefore 
all the more desirable. ee ae 

Effectively in the back row of the border, — 
overtopping all the other plants, and seem- 


stately Hollyhock (Fig. 5), and of these I 
am bound to favour those very beautiful 
double varieties in white, satiny-rose, cream, 
yellow, crimson, and intermediate shades. 
The Hollyhock lost much ground in ordinary __ 
esteem, because there were so many uncared- 
for plants about of old, decadent, and faded 
shades, growing by chance and as seemed best __ 
to themselves. I find no fault with the-single 
forms, for given good and well-grown varieties 
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Fig. 5.—Hollyhock. 


they fall but little below the doubles; and ~ 
if I give the preference to the latter it is — 
because. the individual Camellia-like blooms — 
thoroughly deserve it, for heavy double — 
flowers seem more in keeping with the mag- — 
nificent and lofty stature of this tall-growing — 
plant. oa 

There are yet other hardy herbaceous 


*, 


plants I. would recommend you to plant S 


‘< 






a during March, and I will further revert to 
_ this subject next week. 


Fruit. 
Pruning—continued. 


The Apple. 

j Probably the Apple is the most important, 
most valuable, and most popular of British 
fruit; and considerable attention has been 
| given to its cultivation during many years, 
_ and considerable capital sunk. - Pruning is, 
_ therefore, an important item, because by that 





operation a tree can be, and frequently is, 
' made or marred. 





Fig. 1.—A standard Replertes breaking into growth. 


By pruning we either help and guide our 
_ trees to become handsome and- fruitful ex- 

amples, or we hinder them from being either, 
\ in which case it would frequently be better 
__ to refrain from pruning them at all, so far 
| as fruit production and symmetry are con- 
| cerned. x tree left to grow in its own natural 
form is rarely unfruitful; and this is as true 
_ of our cultivated fruit-trees as it is of the 
| trees in the forest, the plantation, or by the 
wayside. | . 

~ Let the pruner, before he commences ww 
_ prune any tree, first visualise the tree as he 
' would have it be a few years or many years 
_ hence; let him picture to himself that tree 
~ as he would like it to be when it ought to 
_ be at its best, and let him keep that picture 

in his mind’s eye every time he sees that 
_ tree, and especially every time he commences 
_ to prune it. 
_ Fig. 1 represents a standard Apple-tree 
_ whose buds are breaking into growth, and the 
» cross-bars a b ¢ d are placed immediately 
_ above the respective buds to which the shoots 





_ tree approximately as it will be in the winter 
cl 1922-23, supposing the tree to be of nor- 
mally strong constitution and a variety not 
_ naturally weak. But if that+tree (or any other 
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_ just planted) be immediately pruned, or even 
before the buds commence to swell, then its 
life will be in serious jeopardy, especially if 
| its roots had been much injured in the act 
of transplantation. Many newly-planted 
- fruit-trees have died from no other cause than 
_ because they have been deprived, at each end 
of their system, of the means of becoming 
_ re-established. 
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__ should be pruned, and Fig. 2 shows the same 
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(1) A tree has been transplanted, and in 
the process of being dug up from its old posi- 
tion it has lost a portion of its root system— 
it may be a small portion or it may be a 
large one. (2) The tree may have been only 
minutes, or hours, or days in transit from 
its old station to its new position, and in 
proportion to the length of time and the 
degree of the exposure of its roots to the 
atmosphere—as well as the degree of the 
humidity (or aridity)—so will be the propor- 
tion of the injury inflicted upon the roots 
remaining. (3) To those two sets of injuries 
—which, to some extent, are almost unavoid- 
able in the majority of cases—he who prunes 
that tree or those trees immediately, or soon 
after, or before replanting it or them, inflicts 
upon the tree or trees further serious injury. 
By pruning we deprive each tree of so much 
recuperative power or energy‘and store of 
food. Each bud on those shoots cut away 
was a centre of new life, and every part of 
the living shoots served as a store-house of 
food, to become in due time utilised by each 
miniature leaf enfolded in the apparently 





Fig. 3.—A maiden Apple-tree. 


quite dormant—but really active—bud. Each 
of those buds in due time assists in re-estab- 
lishing the complete circulation of the sap 
between root and branch, and all injuries are 
thereby more quickly and better healed, and 
good growth ensured. 

I am very familiar with the stock argu- 
ment in olden days (based on rather erroneous 
reasoning) of reducing the branches because 
of the injury to the roots. Many trees owe 
their death to that apparently small error. 
We now see that it is not good to inflict two 


or three injuries at the same time to vege- 
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Bush trees. 

_ Fig. 3 shows a young Apple-tree, which 
is designated a ‘‘ maiden ’’ at the end of the 
first season after being grafted, because it 
has not been pruned. It is to be grown as 
a bush in future, therefore we must prune 
it rather severely in order that we may obtain 











Fig. 4.—A tree pruned to induce sufficient branches 
to form a bush tree. 


a sufficient number of strong shoots to form 
the framework of the future bush. By 
pruning at a b ¢ to a strong bud_point- 
ing outward, and leaving two or three good 
buds lower down on each branch, we obtain 
a nice bush, as shown by Fig. 4. To carry 
the lesson a year further, we will prune Fig. 4 
atabcdefghijk, which will induce 
the production of sufficient branches to 
furnish the tree and leave others for sub- 
sidiary branches, and others to be cut to form 
‘spurs.”’ If Fig. 2 be pruned atabcdefg 
h 7 j, the resultant branches will form 


Cordon trees. 

Whether single, double, or triple, cordon 
trees can be easily and simply obtained and 
pruned. Fig. 4, for example, by one 
“ stroke ’’ of the knife can be converted into 
a double cordon, and by two ‘‘strokes’’ or 
cuts into a single cordon. Remove c at d and 
there remains a double cordon. And remove 
@ also at e, and a single cordon remains, and 
it may be given the support of a stake and 
two or three ties, when it will represent a 
nice, straight, vertical cordon, or it may be 
slightly and carefully depressed to the line 
fg, when it represents an equally nice, 
oblique cordon tree. 

The great defect in the majority of cordon, 
espalier, and other forms of training in which 
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Fig. 5.—A cordon with the buds alternate. 


table life; but since it is not really necessary, 
on the other hand, to wait a year before prun- 
ing a newly-planted tree, we find that it is 
very advisable to wait a few weeks, until the 
sap is in free circulation, as demonstrated by 
the buds on the tree or trees to be pruned. 
The buds to serve as our guides for pruning 
are the buds to which we wish to prune. 
They should be well advanced. 


each branch represents a single cordon tree is 
that of the “‘spurs’’ being much too close 
together. This ,arises through the trainer 
and. pruner not thinning in their earliest 
stages of growth the shoots which are to form 
the fruit spurs of the future. When dealing 
with these shoots on® the main hranch or 
branches we should thin them out to not less 
than 7 inches apart (see Fig. 5). J. -U. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Hardy fruits. 

Though not an advocate of late planting 
circumstances sometimes arise which preclude 
the possibility of bringing such work to an 
earlier conclusion. The weather conditions of 
late are a case in point, but after this date 
it would be better to defer planting, unless 
it should be but a few examples, until the 
autumn, rather than risk having to expend 
much time and labour in watering and syring- 
ing should the summer be hot and dry. Pre- 
cautionary measures, such as steeping the 
roots as soon as unpacked and in exposing 
them for as short a period as possible before 
placing the trees in position, and covering the 
roots with soil, are important details, the 
observance of which all help to make for 
ultimate success. 


Peas. 

When the soil can be caught in good work- 
ing condition, make a good sowing of the 
hard, round-seeded varieties on heavy, stiff 
soils, and wrinkled sorts on light land. 
Choose the most sheltered positions the garden 
affords, and where manure is scarce sprinkle 
the surface with a vegetable manure and fork 
it in a few days previous to SE 


Late Seakale. 

The plantation which will. afford the latest 
supply in April should have the crowns 
covered either with pots, mounds of soil, or 
ashes to ensure perfect blanching of the Kale. 
Take out and prepare trenches for early 
Celery, then the intervening spaces can be 
utilised for other crops, and the trenches, if 
need be, for Radishes. 


Strawberries. 

Runners planted in nursery rows on a 
border last autumn for the purpose of making 
new plantations should be got out without 
further delay. Lift with good ‘‘ balls,” open 
out holes large enough to allow for soil being, 
properly worked in round them, and make 
quite firm. As flower-spikes, when they push 
up, will be pinched out, intercropping for one 
season is admissible—Lettuces, and anything 
which will come off early and mot of too 
exhausting a nature, being suitable. 


Plant-houses. 

Lengthening days and an increase in the 
amount of as well as power of sunshine 
admit of more heat and moisture being em- 
ployed, as well as syringing being indulged 
in on all favourable occasions in the stove. 
If blinds for affording shade, whatever they 
consist of, have not been overhauled, the 
matter should be attended to at once and 
repairs, etc., effected. 

Cyclamens. 

Shift young stock into 44-inch pots, or, if 
now in small 60’s, use 5-inch and 6-inch pots, 
according to the vigour of the plants. Use a 
substantial compost of two-thirds best fibrous 
loam, one-third leaf-mould, some dried cow- 
dung rubbed through a 4-inch sieve, a little 
fine old lime rubble, and a liberal quantity 
of coarse silver sand. Pot firmly and keep 
the corms just above the soil. Afford them 
a well-lighted position on a stage covered with 
ashes and a temperature of 55 degrees at night 
and 60 degrees by day. Shade from bright 
sunshine, ‘dew them over occasionally, and 
water carefully till the roots get a grip of the 
new compost, 


Schizanthus. 

Give plants of the large-flowered hybrids 
their final shift, using’ pots 10 inches or even 
12 inches in diameter if very fine specimens 
are desired. A 


Midland Cannnee 


‘Buddleias 
growing against walls should be shortened to 


within a few inches of the old wood, and late- 
blooming Ceanothus, such as Gloire de Ver- 
sailles, may be treated similarly. Winter- 
flowering climbers, such as Chimonanthus 
fragrans, Jasminum nudiflorum, Lonicera 
fragrantissima, and L. Standishi, should have 
the weak wood removed after blooming. The 
planting of all hardy climbers should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible, but tender species, 
such as Berberidopsis corallina, Abutilon viti- 
folium, Bignonia grandiflora, Clianthus 
puniceus, and Fremontia californica, should 
not be planted until the middle of April. 
See that the plants do not become dry at the 
roots. 


Onions. 

Take advantage of the first favourable op- 
portunity to sow the main crop of Onions 
intended for general use. If the ground was 
trenched and manured early in winter, 
nothing further in the way of cultivation will 
be necessary now beyond breaking up the 
surface with a digging-fork and allowing it 
to remain rough until dry enough to crumble 
to pieces when trodden. ‘The soil should be 
made firm and level, and the drills drawn 
14 inches apart and 1 inch deep. Sow the 
seeds thinly and cover them with fine soil. 
Afterwards make the soil moderately firm (by 
treading) and as even - as possible. The 
practice of patting down the surface after 
sowing with the back of a spade is not to be 
recommended, as if much rain occurs after 
sowing, followed by drying winds, the rain 
will not enter the plastered surface. 


Leeks. 


Sow seeds in rich soil to furnish the main 
crop. Make the rows at 1 foot apart and 
sow thinly. As soon as the plants are large 
enough they should be transplanted into well- 
prepared soil in rows at 15 inches apart. If 
seeds were sown in January with a view to 
obtaining exhibition Leeks, the plants will 
soon be ready for potting "into 4-inch pots. 
The soil should consist of a mixture of rich 
loam and décayed manure or leaf-mould. 
Grow the plants in a temperature of 
50 degrees, and when they are well established 
admit air in increasing quantities. until the 
plants are ready for planting out about the 
middle of April. 


Celery. 

The main sowing of Celery should be made 
now in boxes of fine, rich soil, covering the 
seeds very lightly. Place sheets of glass over 
the boxes until the seed germinates. At that 
stage place the boxes close to the roof-glass in 
a cool pit. Good varieties for the main crop 
include Superb Pink, Sulham Prize, Standard 
Bearer, and Matchless White, whilst A.1 is 
a good ‘early variety. 


Wistarias 

must be governed largely by their positions. 
Those growing on arches or pergolas should be 
allowed to grow with considerable freedom, but 
all. young growths not required for furnish- 
ing the space should be cut away, or they will 
soon become a tangled mass if allowed to grow 
unchecked. Those growing on house fronts or 
in restricted areas should be pruned to spurs 
in much the same manner as. fruit-trees. 


Early Potatoes 
may be planted directly the soil is dry enough 


‘for working, choosing a sheltered’ position, 


where protection can be afforded. 
F. W. G. 


- layer of cow manure to the depth of 4 to — 


_ sumption of fuel to obtain that. 


‘Scotland. 


Ranunculi. < 
It is now time to attend to the planting of 
Ranunculi, which are by no means such 
delicate and difficult things as they are su 
posed to be. Frequently, but wrong 
planted’ in light, warm soil, it should 
remembered that, like all the Buttercup 
family, Ranunculi require moisture. to -« 

vide this, when the bed is ‘being prepa: 
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5 inches ought to be placed fairly well down. — 
When the beds are ready, draw drills 6 inches 
apart and 2 inches deep, and in these Anson 

the bulbs with the “claws”? downward. 


Late vinery. a 

“Such Grapes as Muscat of higsandee = 
require a long season, and a start ought to be 
made at once. The ‘temperature, for a begin- 
ning, may range in the neighbourhood. of 
50 degrees, and it does not mean a great con n= =) 
Generally — 
speaking, such Grapes as Colman, Leia 
Downe’s, and Alicante break away naturally — 
in_ March, but a little fire-heat just at the - 
present. time will hasten the start, and, when > 4 
all is said and done, it is ‘better to forward 
the work in the beginning | of the season than 
to have to hurry on the crops at the end. _ 


Aquilegias. a 4 
- Those who are partial to. Cahemutoees are. 
reminded of the value of the modern’ hybrid — 4 
varieties. Now is a suitable time at which 
to sow seeds in a little heat. When the seed- 
lings are large enough, prick them off. into — 
a mild hot-bed in light, rich soil and when — 
they reach a suitable size harden them off and — 
plant out in clumps. The aa forme are | 
most useful for cutting. . 2 = 
Gloxinias and Achimenes. 5 
These ought now to be | oes up and- sot 
to work in a brisk heat. w plants are so 
susceptible to a chill as Ginatiiaa! therefore, 
when potting or repotting requires attention, 
the soil ought to be well warmed and the work — 
attended to on a potting-board in the house — 
in which the plants are to be grown. Pro- 
pagation is easily effected by means of leaf- — 
cuttings, but seedlings from a good strain a 
equally easily raised, and these provide — 
blooms of superior quality. Achimenes are — 
less generally grown nowadays, yet they Re 
a distinct value and are useful for basket — 
work. Batches can be started at toring = 
intervals for successional purposes. — 


Under glass. 

~ Plant-houses will now need more regular” 
attention in respect of ventilation and. aS. 
watering. Fire-heat should not be overdone, _ 
although at: this time there is present an 
temptation to add a few degrees to the normal 
for the sake of such seeds as may have been ~ 
sown under glass. Yet it will be "ound: ulti- 
mately, that the cooler the treatment is. thes 
better.. Potting and repotting now becon 
routine tasks, and a sufficient quantity of the os 
necessary materials should be. at sae a 
under cover. Pricking off ought to be 
tended to in good time. Seedlings which!ai 
crowded in the pans or boxes soon Lecsed 
spindly, and. never afterwards recover from 
the check, while damping-oft may decim ie 
crowded seedlings. 


Kitchen garden. = 
Hurry on the digging of recent it ynactonny 5 
rapidly as is consistent with good workm e i 
ship. Never tread upon wet soil when sow- 
ing. If sowing must be done, let boards be 
employed. Seeds will yet be better in the 
bags, and later sowing may mean bet 
germination. Still, if the surface be reason-— 
ably dry and does not adhere to the boo a3 
there is no reason why Parsnips, Parsile 
Onions, and in a short time 8 ate shou. 
~ not be sown in bulk. McG. 









_ March 4, 1922. 
_ Correspondence. 
a ‘ OUTDOOR. . 
Lilium testaceum (syn. L. excelsum). - 
___ (Inguirer).—You can lift the bulbs now, 
_ but seeing they have been so long in one 
position, we fear they will be very over- 
crowded and small, and you must not expect 
much from them until they become estab- 
lished. It is very easily grown, thriving in 
any ordinary soil, but, of course, preferring 
that in which some peat has been mixed. 
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_» book on basket-making. | 
J. Coxr.—The best way will be to get some 
practical gardener near you to show you. 

Hf. H.—The sulphuric acid will in time, 
no doubt, kill the tree. Why kill it? The 
foliage of the tree will make a fine back- 





_ ground to the flowers of the Rambler Roses. ° 


: Yow ought to have cut off the ends of the 
branches only, as these will make a support 
_ for the Rose growths. The finest effect we 

have ever seen was Rambler Roses clambering 
through the shoots of a Holly. 


‘Harry Hespircn, Marrock, .Somerser.— 
Poultry specialities. ; 

BUNTING AND Sons, LexpEN Roan, Cor- 
CHESTER.—Japanese Lilies, etc. 

Masxet-Harris, 15, New Broap Srreer, 
H.C, 2.—Prize crop fertilisers. 

Maxwett AND Bratz, Broapstonn, Dorset. 
_ —Descriptive catalogue of hardy plants. _ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING FOR PrrasuRE AND 
Prorit. Edited by Walter P. Wright. 
With numerous illustrations. In six 
volumes. (London: Educational Book 
Co., Ltd.; two kinds of binding, £4 5s. 
and £5 14s.) 


This set of gardening books appears -at an 
opportune season, when general interest is 
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revived plant life, and ‘horticultural activity 
will once more be apparent. The editor may 
be complimented on his good fortune in having 
been able to gather around him as contri- 
butors such acknowledged authorities in the 
various departments of horticultural practice 
and science, and the allied sciences of 
~ chemistry, botany, physiology, etc., as many 
of those are men whose names are found at 
_ the head of numerous chapters and sections. 
Such, for instance, as Sir Harry J. Veitch, 
Mr. Edwin Beckett, Mr. Jos. Cheal, Dr. 
_ E. J. Russell, F.R.S., Mr. E. A. Bowles, 

Mr. M. A. Allwood, Mr. D. B. Crane, Mr. 

Wm. Cuthbertson, the late Mr. R. A. Rolfe, 
_ Mr. John Fraser, Mr. Alex. Dickson, Mr. 
_ FF. J. Chittenden, Mr. Walter Easlea, Mr. 
— &. W. Wallace, Mr. James Hudson, and 
others. - With such an array of writers, all 
of whom speak with sufficient authority on 
_ the specific subject in which they are 
_ specialists, it need hardly be said that there 
S is little room for comment to be offered on the 
subject-matter of this work. It is in some 
_ respects beyond eriticism, and the work may 
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_ to gardening in all its branches. The plan 
of the work and its sectional contents have 
been well conceived, but the editor would have 
been well advised to have insisted upon the 
_ publishers toning down the announcement on 
_ p. 5, in the course of which, among other 
_ somewhat fulsome references, they say they 
believe that the six volumes of which Mr. 
- Wright has been the main architect and the 

- greatest contributor ‘‘ have not hitherto been 


N. Marshall.—Regret to say we know of no’ 


becoming excited at the returning season of - 


- be accepted as a safe and sympathetic guide 
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equalled in any country, or in any language.”’ 
Granting that, to use the words of the 
preface, the work is ‘‘ ample, comprehensive, 
and authoritative,”’ it savours very much of 
the advertising specialists’ splash poster 
methods to proclaim in the fixed pages of the 
work that it is ‘‘ the finest work on gardening 
which has ever seen the light.’? Surely they 
might have.been prepared to run the risk of 
allowing readers to arrive at their own judg- 
ment and to issue their own verdict. The 
scheme is comprehensive, and we may say 
at once that the ground has heen well covered, 
and that the object in view is likely to be 
satisfactorily achieved. It is, in fact, more 
than amply covered, for ‘‘ Practical Garden- 
ing for Pleasure and Profit’’ has been ex- 
panded sufficiently wide to embrace such 
subjects as the care and breeding of rabbits, 
poultry, pigs, goats, and bees. The last- 
named we can easily understand; the others 
appear to be explained by the fact that they 
are manure-makers. Manure, of course, is use- 
ful in gardens, and so are artificial fertilisers, 
but we find nowhere in the pages any descrip- 


tion of the works of manufacturing chemists. 


The ‘‘ gush on gardening,’’ which obtrudes 
itself at places, surprises us, and suggests that 
writers have occasionally regarded their 
efforts as in the nature of a literary exercise 
rather than a serious encouragement of real 
practical value. 

The six volumes are divided into:—(1) 
Gardening Practice and Plant Life; (2) Vege- 
tables and their Cultivation; (3) Practical 
Fruit Growing; (4) Glass Houses and Pot 


Plants; (5) The Flower Garden, I.; (6) The - 


Flower Garden, IT. 

The printing is excellent, and the set of 
volumes contains a large number of illustra- 
tions, comprising coloured plates—all of 
which are very crude and poor—plans, and 
half-tone photographs. None of the illustra- 
tions are linked with the text by figures, and 
although they have in each case some connec- 
tion with the letterpress, 1t is unfortunate 
that a greater anxiety should have been dis- 
played in making-up to get the page to look 
pretty than in securing the proximity of the 
plate to its descriptive text. Take, for 
instance, the interesting article in- Vol. I. by 
Sir Harry Veitch on ‘‘ Progressive Garden- 
ing ’’; what do we find? On the second page 
a large eut of Strawberries, and on the third 
page a cut of Cauliflowers, with not the 
slightest connection with the text. It seems 
to us that the idea was to give as many cuts 
as possible, ignoring the descriptions that 
ought to have some relation with the cuts. 
The same thing holds good throughout the 
whole of the volumes, and we have in this 
review no space to deal with them. Despite 
these defects, which, after all, are not vital 
or fundamental, the work provides a really 
very \pleasant froad to horticultural know- 
ledge and skill, rendered all the more enjoy- 
able when the traveller learns which of the 
coloured plates to studiously avoid. 


How to Brecin Bre-Kerepinc. (Published 
by L. H. Taylor, Ltd., Welwyn, Herts. 
7 pp. 4d.) B i 


This is a useful pamphlet, with many 
good points, which may be put into the hands 
of anyone who is contemplating making a 
start in bee-keeping. One of its good points 
is that the illustrations are clear and exactly 
suitable to the text printed alongside. We 
like particularly the four pictures showing, 
by stages, exactly what to do with a nucleus 
on its arrival. We note with satisfaction, 
too, that in this case-the operator is a lady. 
We have always pressed the fact in our 
** bee ’’ column that bees should be considered 


a lady’s hobby more than they are. Another — 


of this small issue’s good points is its open 
and distinct paragraphing—a point which 
many more ambitious works sadly miss. Of 
course no one would expect such a brief little 
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pamphlet to be a complete manual to a be- 
ginner. It is enough, but only just enough, 
to start upon, and after reading it we can 
easily imagine the reader seeking out and 
purchasing a fuller guide. A useful para- 
graph to have included would have been one 
showing, by a few figures, the profitableness 
of a hive of bees in any normal season. This 
would have been a justification of the legend 
on the front page—‘! A Hobby that Pays ’’— 
which we ourselves have always stated and 
striven to prove. 


Brrs FoR PLEASURE AND Prorit. A Guide to 
the Manipulation of Bees, the Production 
of Honey, and the General Management 
of the Apiary. By G. Gordon Samson. 
Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 144 
pages, profusely illustrated. Price ds. 6d. 
net. (postage 4d.). Crosby Lockwood and 
Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
Hill, H.C.4. 


The recently revised edition of Mr. G. 
Gordon Samson’s book is one we can commend 
for the good objects and intentions the writer 
set before him when he first published it in 
1892.. Then he strove to extend the cult of 
bee-keeping by making a great point of the 
often-forgotten fact that apiculture bears an 
important relation to horticulture and agri- 
culture. He also at that date rightly insisted 
that bees did'a very great deal to effect what 
is necessary to perpetuate the fruit-bearing 
properties of trees, particularly in con- 
fessedly bad years. We totally agree with 
him when he says that in cold, wet seasons the 
aid of bees is unquestionably essential to the 
fertilisation of the bloom when wind and 
sunshine fail as agents in the distribution of 
the pollen. His chief object in 1892 was, 
therefore, to encourage this industry in order 
to bring bee-keeping and fruit growing into 
profitable relation the one with the other and 
to “ produce in larger quantities In our own 
country two commodities—fruit and honey— 
which at present we largely import from 
abroad.’ These excellent motives hold good 
to-day, and they are motives which will in- 
creasingly prevail among enthusiastic bee- 
keepers. But much water has flowed under 
London Bridge, and twenty-nine years of pro- 
gress in more effective methods have passed 
since this book first appeared. In his re- 
vision Mr. Samson has not gone forward with 
the years on the practical side of his work. 
lf the writer keeps bees.on the plans he ad- 
vises in essential matters in this manual he is 
giving himself more work than he need, and 
is advising others to do the same. No one 
to-day, surely, will be found to rely upon a 
dark room or cellar with one open window for 
ridding a super of its bees before extracting. 
His other two suggested ways, too, are not 
likely to be adopted when the simple super- 
clearer is available at very small cost. What 
is said about foundation is inadequate and far 
from up to date, whereas the illustration, 
showing it the wrong way up, would mislead 
a beginner. We doubt the wisdom of reject- 
ing shallow frames in favour of standard 
frames—especially for the reason given. 
During a fairly long experience with many 
stocks and many pounds of -honey we have 
never once suffered from the bees being ~ very 
troublesome when one is extracting, getting 
into the extractor in great numbers, where 
they fall into the’ honey and are drowned. 
If that ever happens it is due to carelessness, 
and not to the absence of a lid to the ex- 
tractor! A good many bee-keepers would like 
to know the places in England where bees in 
skeps can be bought “ for 6d. a_stock ’ ! A 
long chapter on bee-keeping 1n hot climates 
contains a good deal of useful information and 
suggestions for those countries. The section 
on the various races of bees, too, is instructive 
and illuminating, while that on the diseases 
of bees is fairly exhaustive and up with the 
times. BR. HH. 
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Trade Notes. 


A Useful Sprayer. 

A new and inexpensive sprayer came on to 
the market during the influenza epidemic and 
had a huge sale. It was the ‘‘ José,” here 
figured. It is a simple invention which a 
child can use, and, apart from its main 


purpose as a disinfector, is adaptable for the 
A fine mist spray thrown 
feet is brought into operation by the 
gently blowing through the mouth- 
construction 


spraying of plants. 
several 
act of 
piece, the 


and the makes 





















Ma! 2 
The Jose Sprayer. 

suction of any fluid into the mouth an im- 
possibility. When the mouthpiece is removed 
the user is provided with a can suitable for 
watering seeds and tender plants. The ap- 
pliance will be found useful as a measure and 
for a number of domestic purposes. It has 
an aluminium finish and is sold at 2s. 6d. 
post free from R. Joseph, Ltd., Langton Read 
Works, Brixton, S.W. 9. 


Heating the Greenhouse with Gas. 

Lea’s Patent Gas Stove is a new invention 
that is strongly recommended for. greenhouse 
and garage use, as it is a sure safeguard 
against frost and fire. The stove is totally 
enclosed, and the device of an exhaust pipe 
carries all gas fumes into the open air. No 
gas escape is possible, and a constant supply 
of warm, fresh air is obtained. In the 
coldest weather an even temperature of 50 to 
60 degrees is maintained, with a consumption 
of only 18 to 20 cubic feet (cost about 13d.) 
of gas per hour. It is a most economical 
apparatus. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the well-known ironfounders, A. Ken- 
drick and Sons, Ltd:, West Bromwich, or 
Central House, Kingsway, W.C. 








Obituary. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Samuel Tisdale, who died at 8 p.m, on Febru- 
ary 14th, aged 88, at the house of his son-in- 
law, Mr. William Wiles, florist, 33-34, Upper 
George Street, Bryanston Square, W. Samuel 
Tisdale started his career as rose propagator 
with the firm of Messrs. Richard Smith and 
Co., of Worcester. He afterwards entered the 
service of Messrs. Barr and Sugden (now 
Messrs. Barr and Sons), as manager of their 
nursery, Garratt Lane, Tooting, where the 
firm’s famous collection of Daffodils was 
grown and where they conducted their seed 
trials, and remained with the firm some 
twenty-five years, retiring in 1901, when 
Messrs. Barr were establishing their nursery 
at Surbiton. He then went to live with his 
son-in-law at Bryanston Square, assisting him 
in his florist’s business. Samuel Tisdale was 
always a very active and intelligent gardener, 
and was closely associated with the cultiva- 
tion of the famous collections of new séedling 
Daffodils, raised by Edward Leeds and 
William Backhouse, which were acquired by 
the late Mr. Peter Barr. He was a well- 
known figure at the old flower shows of the 
_R.H.S. held at South Kensington, when 
Messrs. Barr were exhibiting their new Daffo- 
dils in Day and Martin’s blacking bottles, 
Strange to say, he was buried on Saturday, 
lebruary 18th, at Streatham Cemetery, which 
occupies the site of Barr’s old nursery, where 
for so many years he worked. 
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The Potters’ Arts Guild 


(Mrs, G. F. WATTS, Director), 
COMPTON, GUILDFORD (3 miles) 
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Designers and Manufacturers 
| of Artistic Garden Pots, Sun- 
~ dials, Birds’ Baths, &c., &c., 


in red and grey terra-cotta. 





Any design made to order, 








ESTIMATES GIVEN. ! 








Catalogues free on application 












































NETTIN G. 

For Poultry, Garden or Tenn is, lin. Mesh. 
ALL TANNED & Guaranteed Weatherproof. 
Ast quality 30x1, 3/-; 80x2,5/6;~30x4 11/- 3 30x8, 22/-; 
50 x 2, 9/- ; 100 x4, 36/-.. Any size to order 9/- per 100 yards, 
2nd. quality 35x1, 2/3; 35x2, 4/-; 651, 4/-; 65x2, 8/-; 
65x 4, 16/-; 65 x8, 32/-. Any size 6/3 per 100 yards. Buh 
Netting, top hole value, 8lbs. 3/6 carriage paid. 14lbs. 5/6; 
-Slbs.,10/-; 56lbs. 18/6. All nets despitched by return 
carriage paid. Carriage deducted for callers. 


EMPIRE NETTING CO.,; FOSTER’S SOUARE, PRESTON. 
TLE 


a 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE-CUIDE of 
ALPINE and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Post Free 
VIOLET RUNNERS, La France & Princess 
of Wales, 3s. Gd. doz., 25s. 100, post free. 
MAXWELL. & BEALE, 
The Dorset Nursery, BROADSTONE, DORSET 


“Gardening Illustrated” Medal 


The following Societies are awarding the “ Gardening 
Illustrated’? Medal as a First Prize at their forth. 
coming Annual Show. Previous lists of Societies to” 
whom a medal has been allocated were published in 
our issues for February 18th and 25th, 


Beckenham Horticultural Society. 
Bembridge Horticultural Society. 

Briton Ferry Horticultural Society. 
Broadstone Horticultural Society. 
Charlbury Horticultural Society. 
Chelmsford Association. 

Dunfermline Horticultural Society. 

East Lothian Horticultural Society, 
Egham Gardeners’ Society. 

Farnley Horticultural Society. 

Four Colnes Flower Show. 

Graffham Horticultural Exhibition. 
Grange over Sands Chrysanthemum Society, 
Halstead Association. 

Haltwhistle Association. 

Haslingden Association. 

Hoddesdon and District Horticultural Society. 
Horncastle Gardeners’ Association. : 
Hucknall Society. 

Lewes Educational Committee. 

Lianfylin Horticultural Society. 

L. & N.W. Horticultural Society. 

Mayfield Horticultural Association. 
Narborough and Littlethorpe Society. 
Northampton Horticultural Society. 

Paul Horticultural Society. 

Petersfield Horticultural Society. 
Plumstead Rose Society. : 
Riding Mill on Tyne Horticultural Society. 
Rowditch Gardeners’ Society. 

Rutland Horticultural Society, 

Stocksfield Gardeners’ Society. 
Twickenham Horticultural Society. 

West Ewell Horticultural Society. 
Weybridge Rose and Horticultaial Society, 
Winchester Horticultural Association. 
Winscombe Horticultural Society. 
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“ACME” — 
WEED KILLER 


DESTROYS WEEDS, MOSS, etc., ON 
CARRIAGE DRIVES, GARDEN 
WALKS, ROADS, etc, 


Awarded Gold Medal Anglo-American Exhibition, 
Bronze Medal Royal Horticultural Society. 


POWDER WEED KILLER 


The same chemical compound as the liquid, and 
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only needs the addition of water, 3 
Dissolves Quickly in Cold Water. A 
No. x, sufficient to make 12} galls., 2/-, postage 9d. b! 
” hE ” ” a ” 3/ a” 1)- » 
2; ” ’ f ) 6/- ” pe 
ig Seal ade se 100°; jp 10/6 = are 
is) Ay 5 »» 150 ,, 18/6, post free. 
Tins free. 


Lawn Sand.—Kills Daisies, etc., and fertilises the 
grass. No other manure necessary. 7 lb., 2/3; 
56 lb., 13/-; l ewt., 25/-. 

Acme” Fertilizer for Vines, Roses, ete. A well 
bal need plant food containing 5% ammonia, 
20% phosphates and 3% potash. Prices: 
1lb., 9d.; 2 1bs., 1/4; 4]Ibs., 2/6; 7 lbs., 3/6; 
14 lbs., 6/- ; 28 lbs., 10/6; 56 lbs., 19/-; 112 lbs., 
35/- on rail Tonbridge. : 

Arsenate of Lead (Paste) for destroying all leaf- 
eating insects, 1/5 per lb., post free. 1 Ib. 
sufficient for 25 gallons of water. 20 lbs., 26/8 
carriage paid. ; ~ 

Extract of Quassia Insecticide,—1 gallon, §/-, 
carr'age paid on 5 gallons. 4/9 per gallon. 
Pint 2/6, post free. : 

Quassia-Tcohacco Insecticide.—Pint, 2/6; quart, 
4/-, post free. 1 gallon, 8/6; um, 2/-, 
carriage paid, : 


‘THE ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
TONBRIDGE, KENT, 
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“G.I.” Readers. 
6 CHOICE LILIU MS—Roseum, Ruhrum, Album 
Henryi, &e. .... ae < Carr. paid 12/- 


100 GLADIOLI—!en varieties, fit for 
exhibition. ne dae gee oe 


SPIRAZAS—Queen Alexandra and Gladstone: 
pink and white : oe each €d. 


per doz. 3/- 
per doz. 3/6 
per doz 10d, 
Ae PLO 
per doz, 10d. 


BEGONIAS - single, five variet'es 
BEGONIAS—louble, five varieties 
MONBRETIAS 

RANUNCULUS ..... ms 


de Caen, mixed 
ANEMONES {St. Brigid } 


” 


Our Exhibition Parcel. 


25 GLADIOLI, 5 varieties ; Lhe 
25 BEGONIAS, D. &S., 5 var. } Carr. paid 12/6 


ALL BULBS GUARANTEED SOUND, 


Order of 30/- upwards, carriage paid, 
otherwise 1/6 extra. 


TOMLINSON & LEENSLAG, LTD., 


3, ST. THOMAS ST., LONDON, S.E,1 


FOR SALE. : bomen 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
singly or lot . G/=j each 


E.T. ELLIS, Westwood, Ecclesall, Sheffield 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ** The English Flower Garden.”’ 
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The varieties of the Rose are now so 
numerous and their habits so diverse that 
it is almost impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule, and each variety must be 
treated as experience indicates. There are, 
however, certain guiding principles which the 
intending pruner should follow if the pruning 
is to be successful. The main object of 
pruning is to improve the productive powers 
of the plant and at the same time to keep 
it in a healthy growing condition. With all 
varieties the first thing to do is to remove 
eld worn-out wood that has done its work. 
All small, twiggy growths, however healthy 
they may appear, should be removed in all 
cases, as such growths not only take up 
nourishment that ought to go to more valu- 
able wood, but they prevent the free circula- 
tion of air and sunshine among the branches. 
Every effort should be made to keep the 
centre of the plant well open, and for this 
reason it is advisable in all cases to prune 
to an outward-looking eye. Having thinned 
the bush it now only remains to cut back the 
strong, healthy growths made in the previous 
season, and in dealing with these it is reedful 
First we have 
the popular~ 

Hysriv Tras. Some of the-varieties in 
this class are very dwarf or have an awkward 
spreading habit of growth. These need hard 
pruning, each shoot being cut back to two or 
three eyes, and in the case of the sprawling 
growers to an eye looking upwards. But by 
far the majority of the H.T.’s are of vigorous 
habit and make bushy growth. In pruning 
such varieties much depends upon the posi- 
tion they occupy in the garden. If in a bed 
they look much more neat and give abund- 


ance of blossom if pruned fairly hard—say 


to three or four eyes. When standing singly, 


where there is plenty of room, they make fine 


specimens if only very lightly pruned, 


merely 
taking off the tips of the good shoots. I have 
seen plants of Caroline Testout, Lady Ash- 
town, and others fully 5 feet high and a mass 
at blossom when so treated. Such plants, 
however, must be relieved of all small wood 
or they will soon deteriorate. Then we have 
the very vigorous, semi-climbing H.T.’s. 
These do best under a light system of pruning, 
the healthy, long growths being allowed to 
remain almost full length. The semi-climb- 
ing H.T.’s are always more satisfactory when 
grown as free pillars, or when planted by a 
wall or fence and treated as climbers. 
Hysrip Prrpervats may be treated in 
much the same,way as the H.T.’s, the only 
difference being that they are usually pruned 
about a fortnight or three weeks earlier. The 


_ climbers. 


decorative Tea-scented Roses, as distin- 
guished from the exhibition Teas, need very 
little pruning beyond spurring back the short 
lateral growths to within two or three eyes of 
the main stem; The tall, straight-growing 
varieties I prefer to cut back to three or four 





Part of a spike of Lilium giganteum. 


(See page 162.) 


eyes, for if pruned lightly they have a ten- 
dency to become leggy. The Chinas and 
Dwarf Polyanthas may be cut almost to the 
ground if used as an edging, but when space 
is unlimited they form beautiful objects if 
left practically unpruned. The thinning out 
is necessary both with the Teas and Chinas, 
as the natural tendency of these classes is to 
become too dense. 

Curmpine Roses of all classes should have 
been well thinned out in the late autumn. If 
not already seen to, it must be done at once 
or much damage will be done to the newly 
starting eyes. Do not hesitate to remove all 
old wood, even though the plant looks some- 
what bare when finished. Three or four good, 
strong rods are quite sufficient to produce a 
grand show of bloom in the summer. Espe- 
cially is this the case with the rampant 
If too much old wood is retained 
these varieties often deteriorate, while if 
thinned out yearly they will keep fresh and 


Wichuraianas and multiflora Roses to run 
wild. In many cases where there is any cut- 
ting done at all it is just those fine young 
runners that should be retained instead of 
being hacked away ‘‘ because they are in the 
way.’’ When these Wichuraianas are planted 
on banks and such places it is often impos- 
sible to touch them, but when they are grown 
on arches or poles it is an easy matter to thin 
them out, and a much finer mass of bloom 
will result. The summer-flowering Roses of 
the Briar family, such as Austrian Yellow, 
Persian Yellow, Hugonis, and the pretty little 
Scotch Roses require very little attention 
beyond removing really old, useless wood. 

Newry Puantrp Roses of all classes are 
best cut down to within a few inches of the 
base. Dwaris so treated will give a good 
crop of flowers during the coming season, but 
very little bloom must be expected from the 
climbing varieties. Some recommend leaving 
newly planted Wichuraianas almost full 
length. It is far better to do without the 
flowers this season so that the plant can built 
up a good foundation of vigorous wood to 
flower the year after. 
_ There is some diversity of opinion regard- 
ing the correct time to prune, but most 
authorities seem to favour fairly late pruning. 
Tt is largely a question of locality. In shel- 
tered and warm districts, when there is little 
chance of severe late frosts, early pruning 
might be practised with success. 

Sharp instruments are important. Blunt 
tools leave a jagged cut and cause the shoot 
to die down farther than is desirable. S. 


Notes of the Week. 


Winter Aconites (Eranthis hyemalis). 


These little flowers, with their Buttercup 
heads set in a frill of green, are appearing 
in great numbers through the grass, where 
they are increasing annually. Raised and 
fairly well-drained soils suit this early flower 
best. G.. Ss 


Gagea lutea (p. 107). 

In the interesting note upon this beautiful 
plant it is stated that G. Liotardi is, 
“of course, simply our plant under an- 
other name.’’ This is very far from being 
the case, the two plants being abundantly 
distinct. G. lutea, with a wide European 
distribution reaching as far west as Britain, 
is single-bulbed, has linear-lanceolate leaves 
and glabrous pedicels. G. Liotardi, with a 
more south-eastern European range and not 


c2 
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a native of England, has the scape rising from 
Letween the bulbs, the leaves are much 
narrower and linear, whilst the rather smaller 
flowers are born on hairy pedicels. Both 
species occur in Switzerland, but the latter 
is the plant of the higher ground. The 
plants illustrated on p. 107 seem to have-.the 
narrower leaves of G. Liotardi., 
Pilgrim’s Way, Reigate. ©. E, Satmon. 
{ 


Galanthus nivalis Scharlokii. 

This quaint-looking Snowdrop is again in 
flower and attracts notice because of its pecu- 
liarly divided spathe.. This plant was found 
a good many years ago in Germany, and has 
been in this country for a long time. It 
produces seeds, and these give a proportion 
of seedlings following, more or less, the style 
of the parent, but not surpassing it im quaint- 
ness. S. ARNOTT. 


Taxus baccata (p. 121). 

Mr. Goodchild states here that there are 
‘““ two separate and distinct kinds of Yew. 
One is perfectly harmless, and the other the 
deadly sort.’’ Would he kindly give further 
details, so that others°may be able to re- 
cognise the.two kinds and take the necessary’ 
precautions? Are there any leaf characters, 
inflorescence. distinctions, habit, etc., whereby 
the two may be known ?. C. BE. Satmon. 


Chrysanthemum Shirley Golden. 


A correspondent who had noted a remark 


of mine (a grower, by the way, who has had © 


the sort in this possession longer than any- 
one), informs me that, although in early 
stages the plants are slow in growth and 
haye a tendency to a yellow, sickly look, these 
grow freely from May onwards. By October, 
in fact, he has produced stems nearly an 
inch ‘through. This information may be 
useful to those who, like myself, were inclined 
to discard a variety which is magnificent at 
its best. 


Roman Hyacinths. 

We should like to call your attention to 
the illustration on page 125 of GarDENING 
InLustRATED for February 25th, 1922. The 
words beneath the picture are ‘‘ Roman 
Hyacinths in fibre.’”’ May we state that we 
do not consider the specimens illustrated to 
be true Roman Hyacinths, the bells being 
too large and the foliage too broad? The 
flowers illustrated are known by some as 
Dutch Romans, or Miniature, or Cynthella 
Hyacinth, and we think that a reader of your 
paper might be somewhat misled if he were 
growing true Roman Hyacinths, and expected 
to see flowers such as those illustrated. It 
would be only fair, we consider, to buyers 
and sellers of bulbs to mention’ this. 

SUTTON AND Sons. 


Imantophyllum cyrtanthiflorum. 

Many, to whom Imantophyllum miniatum 
is 4 familiar plant, do not know the variety 
which forms the subject of this note. Yet 
there are few plants which are so well adapted 
for the greenhouse. Ornamental at all 
seasons, it is especially so when in bloom. 
The blooms, of a pale salmon: colour, with, 
perhaps, just a suspicion of yellow, are 
certainly smaller than those of I. miniatum, 
but, on the other hand, they are produced sat 
Christmas or early in the New Year, whereas 
those of the better-known form seldom appear 
before April. I. cyrtanthiflorum is, I 
believe, a hybrid between I. nobile and T. 
miniatum, and, of course, it is also known 
under the name of Clivia cyrtanthiflora. 


: W. McG. 
The Dwarf Almond (Prunus nana). 


Probably better known as Amygdalus nana, 
the Dwarf Almond has never held so high a 
place in the estimation of gardeners— 
amateur and professional—as it deserves. I 
consider that this is largely owing to the fact 
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that it is frequently supplied budded or 
grafted onthe Plum. It is, however, possible 
to obtain P. nana on its own roots, and the 


result after a few years will be, instead of - 


a single plant, a delightful colony of the 
Dwarf Almond, its slender growths wreathed 
with charming little white or pinkish flowers, 
which are, in good seasons, among , the 
harbingers of spring. It is only 2 or 3 feet 
high, with slender branches, along which are 
arranged the small flowers. In some seasons 
these earliest flowers may be destroyed by an 
untimely frost, but when milder airs prevail 
later blooms develop and rejoice our hearts 
once more. Ess. 


Garrya elliptica. 

Seen at its best there is not, during the 
early months of the year, a more graceful 
evergreen shrub than this native of Cali- 
fornia. This applies most strongly to the 
male form, which is now in bloom. The 


slender silvery-grey catkins, each a foot or. 


more in Jength, droop gracefully from all 
parts of the shrub, thus rendering it a most 
picturesque and ornamental feature. For 
filling large vases the leafy branches laden 
with their charming ropes of flowers are very 
lovely, but the pollen falls so freely that 
many reject it on that account. I would not 
do so, as such a delightful flower is a valu- 


able possession indoors when the outdoor | 


garden is clothed in snow and frost. Grouped 
in the open it has been scarcely satisfactory 
here: (Sussex), for whereas one yeat we are 
rewarded with a bush of exquisite beauty, the 
following season may see it cut to within a 
few feet of the ground by frost. 


flourish in even poor ground if given the pro- 
tection of a wall. If grown in bush form a 
position sheltered from north and east should 
always be chosen, even south of London. 


Ge M. | 


Japanese Mahonia (Berberis japonica). - 
This: handsome evergreen is now in bloom, 
the deliciously, fragrant, lemon-yellow flowers 
appearing in great elusters from the ex- 
tremity of the stiff, unbranched stems. Some 
of the individual racemes, being from 9 inches 
to a foot in length, impart a singular beauty 
to this winter-flowering shrub. |The hand- 
some leaves, composed ° of -several armed 
leaflets, develop a Jength of 18 inches or even 
more when ‘ideally situated. These are of the 


- deepest green, and in themselves very attrac- 


tive throughout the year. In summer the 
racemes of: flowers are succeeded by large 
berries each 4 inch long, which are very 
beautiful, being at that time of a delightful 
pale blue colour, coated with a grey bloom. 
When ripe, their colour is purple. The 
Japanese Mahonia loves a partially shaded 
position, and this appears to be more im- 
portant than the question of soil. It grows 
luxuriantly with me as a groundwork to 
Holly-trees, and reaches several feet in height, 
flowering with delightful freedom. The soil 
is stiff and heavy, and would undoubtedly be 


-more to the taste of the shrubs were a 


quantity of leafy matter introduced into it, 
yet we could scarcely wish for better results. 
This shrub will not thrive if exposed to full 
sunshine. E. M. 


The Barrenwort (Epimedium) in winter. 


The Barrenworts ‘belong to the Barberry 
order, and although they are not of a shrubby 
character, are nevertheless very attractive 
throughout the winter. We use them for 


~. edging borders of other flowers, and even 


shrubs, where they are permitted to spread. 
to a width of 18 inches or so, In spring we 
have their graceful and beautiful flowers, 


coupled with the delicate satiny-like leaves, - 


which harden with the advancing year, and 
during the winter months develop the most 
pleasing tints of orange and coppery brown, 
lending a touch of warmth and colour to that 


The Garrya © 
is not‘at all particular as to soil, and will © 


ing with cut flowers at the present time, 


.deep brown or purple-black falls. These are 


-reserved for the 
‘Meleagris, which, by the way, will soon be 


_ Mediterranean region, from South of France 


-home_in those gardens where plants o 


‘prefer a’ light soil, and may be naturalised — 


fine, distinct form and. character are New 


tion of planters, and the pretty Caucasi 


smaller flowers, is a garden treasure. E. 
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part of the garden in which they are g 
ing. ‘These pretty leaves are useful for m 
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is a mistake to leave these leaves upon - 
plants later than the first week in April, 
after that time it becomes difficult to remove 
them without damaging the myriads of ad~ 
vancing flower-spikes, which are not seen to 
the best advantage when the old leaves a 
left—as they often are—upon the plants, in 
which case not only are the flowers big 
hidden, but also the lovely young leaves. 
The Barrenworts love a position where the 
soil is loose and peaty and partially shade 

but they will also grow in any ordinary so 


and will smother all weeds once they get 
properly established. fine E. Mo See 


The Widow Iris. x Mepis 

Visitors to Covent Garden Market in late 
February or early March may have noticed — 
the presence of a small and very curious- 
looking Iris, with bright green standards and 


the flowers of the Widow Tris, and they are 
sent to market in large quantities from the 
Scilly Isles. This is not a true Iris, though 
often referred to as Iris tuberosa. Owing to 
a difference in structure from the Iris it is 
known as Hermodactylus tuberosus. It is 
popularly; known as~ the Widow Iris or 
Snakeshead. The latter appellation seems 
unfortunate, as in my opinion it should be 
better-known Fritillaria 


flowering in the damp meadows around 
Oxford. The flowers of the Meadow Fritil- 
lary are gathered in bunches by school — 
children and sold in the florists’ shops of 
Oxford. The Widow Iris is a native of the 
to Greece. It is not showy enough for most 
gardens ; at the same time, it should find a 


botanical interest are cherished. It seems 


from autumn plantings. It is also well 
adapted to well-drained pockets in the rock — 
garden, and, above all, to the alpine house, — 
where blooms may be had to perfection 
winter and early days of spring. 


-Hersert Cowrry, 
Tunbridge Wells. ope Tee 


Snowdrops. ‘eitiie ie). 
These are beautiful now, the past few moist, 
days, following a fortnight of continual — 
frosts, which retarded their progress, having 
brought them rapidly forward. A collection — 
comprising at least a dozen or more of the 
choice large-flowered kinds, which is growing 
at the foot of a low sheltered wall, is very 
interesting, and rivets attention on account 
of their varied form of leaf and flower. Some 
of the Elwesi varieties are of elegant form, — 
delightfully so the variety known as globosus, — 
with handsome globe-like drops. Among t 
large flowering kinds the leaves and flowers 
of this are immense when compared wit 
those of our native G. nivalis. Of these th 
varieties Oassaba and Whittalli are u 
usually handsome, their huge drops, as w 
as snow, appearing to be beyond the po 
of their frail stems to support. Others 


Giant, which exceeds a foot in height, ; 
G. Fosteri, which Max. Leichtlin has called 
the King of Snowdrops. G. Ikarise, from the 

Island of Ikaria, off the coast of Asia Minor, 
has handsome, broad, recurving leaves and 
huge drops, poised on frail stems. This 
grand Snowdrop seems unobtainable now. 
The Italian G. Imperati and its pretty forms, 
Atkinsi and Melvillei, both of which are more 
robust than the type, are worthy of the att 


Snowdrop, G. latifolius, of slender grow 
with light green leaves-and flower-stems, a 
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_. Many roses are easily grown upon their 
‘own roots and pay for this method of 
. cultivation, such as Dorothy Perkins, Crim- 
_ son Rambler, and others of this type; also 
_ there are many that will be found to make 
_ good healthy bushes and produce a quantity 
+ of bloom, but the grower must not look for 
‘exhibition roses on plants raised from cut- 
_ tings. 

y Good representative flowers are often ob- 
- tained, but, generally speaking, all show 
_ kinds grown in this way are undersized. 
‘. Nevertheless, as we have said in another 
_ place, the roses that will live and make 
_ ancient history are those that can easily be 
grown upon their own roots as Gloire de 
_ Dijon, William Ailen Richardson, Frau 


of a like character and constitution, but even 
’ these are larger and healthier on the parent 
_ stock. There is no reason why nearly all 
_ Roses should not be propagated from cuttings, 
_ but experience will teach you that most of 
_ our modern kinds need the support of the 
parent stock, and increase by budding is the 
surest method of successful reproduction. 
The months of October and November are, 
_ I find, the best for putting in Rose cuttings in 
_ the open ground. The work is simple and 
| gives very little trouble. Summer cuttings 
| can be made at any time after the rose has 
flowered, but this necessitates the use of a’ 
cold frame and, if possible, a frame or house 
with a little bottom heat. Mareh to May, are 
the best months for taking cuttings from 
roses that have been forced under glass. 
I will take the most natural method first 
and discuss the striking of cuttings in the 
open ground. First prepare your bed as 
follows:— ~ . 
Choose a shaded and sheltered site, where 
during the hottest part of the day a tree or 
x wall casts genial shade, and in rough weather 
_ protects from cutting winds. Any corner of 
the garden will do, provided a good bed’ is 
_ made up that is well drained and the soil 





e 
- 

“ 
~ 


_ enriched with loam, leaf mould, and sand to | 


+ the depth of about a foot. If sand cannot 


procured in quantity some fine sharp road 







_ grit should be dug in and a little sand pro- 
_ cured to lay along the bottom of the trench 
~. which you will dig for your cuttings. 

Some growers are content to insert the cut- 
tings in line with a dibber, but it is not so 
‘ good as opening up a small trench seven to 
eight inches deep, cutting your edge straight 
. down. Place a little sand along the bottom 
+ of the trench, or sand and leaf mould, then 

stand your cutting upright at intervals of 
_ two inches, and fill in, firming the soil with 

, your foot all along the line. 
_ essential that the soil be made very firm 
~ round all the cuttings; indeed, this is neces- 
_/ sary for their success. Keep nine inches 
between the rows, which will give all the space 
4 required. In preparing your cuttings for 
_ growing in the open select well ripened wood 
ae of the present year’s growth, and in cutting 


__. eff your shoot try and get a heel of old wood 


_ to it, or if this is not possible take it off at a 
__ joint in the wood from which another shoot or 

_ -branch is growing, when two cuttings can be 
secured. A heel is necessary for success, 
although cuttings can be made of ripened 
- wood cut to and just below a bud, but only 

/ a moderate percentage grows excepting the 
_ more rampant climbers, which are easily 
struck. Let your cuttings for planting in the 
open be about nine inches in length, carefully 
remove all the thorns and also leaves, if any, 
except the leaves to the top two, three, or 
four eyes, which must remain. In planting 


Karl Druschki, Caroline Testout, and others = 


It is absolutely . 


GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED. 


ROSES. 


_-—-——~ Propagation of Roses by cuttings. 


only three or four eyes at most should be left * 
showing above the ground: the rest of the 
eyes should be left in and not be removed. It 
may at first seem that we are planting our 
cuttings rather close together, but this is not 
the case even if all lived, which cannot be 
hoped for. There will also be many losses 
which the spring will reveal, and further 


. growth will not be vigorous the first year. 


However, if room is required some may be 
lifted with great care, but it is wisest to 
wait until the autumn, when they can all be 


o> 


good potting soil made of equal parts of turf 
loam, leaf mould, and silver sand worked 
through a coarse sieve. Pot up your cuttings 
four to six in a pot and keep them close to 
the edge of the pot set to a depth of two 
inches in the soil, leaving two eyes above with 
leaves. Firm the soil well round the cut- 
tings and then water well to settle the soil 
and remove the pots to a cold frame, which 
must be kept closed and shaded from the sun. 
Sprinkle twice daily for two or three weeks, 
by which time the heels will have started to 
callus, when they should be removed to a 
frame or house with bottom heat. Here they 
will start to root, and may soon be potted off 
singly into pots, which should be kept in 
bottom-heat until the trees are well estab- 


’ lished, when they should be transferred to a 


cold. frame and. hardened off,- giving air 





Rose Pax. 


planted out at will. As regards attention, 
cuttings in the open require but little. A 
good watering after planting and whilst the 
leaf is on a regular sprinkling each day, is 
all that they require. .Keep the surface of 
the soil broken-and protect from severe frost. 
The branches of evergreens stuck in fairly 
thickly make good protection in_ severe 
weather, also bracken fern; but these should 
be removed towards the middle of February. 
The growing of 

CUTTINGS UNDER GLAss, that is in a cold 
frame or a hot house, presents no difficulty, 
but demands more care and attention. This 


method is generally adopted for summer pro- 


pagation and is useful when the grower is 
anxious to increase his stock rapidly and 
secure all the shoots and buds he can for 
working under glass. Also many of our more 
delicate sorts are, as from cuttings, better 
raised under glass than in the open ground. 
Whatever be your variety select your cuttings 
as soon as the trees have flowered, or even as 
soon ws the wood selected has lost its bloom, 
The length of wood need not be so long ; three 
inches is enough, and, as mentioned before, 
this should be cut to a heel of old wood or an 
eye or joint in the wood. Strip off thorns 
and leaves, leaving only two leaves at the 
end of the cutting selected. Prepare some 


- 


a“ 


gradually until they are strong enough to be 
left in the open. 

Cuttings are easily taken from Roses that 
have been forced under glass, for they root 
more readily, only, instead of placing them 
in a cold frame, they must be grown in a 
frame or. house with bottom-heat from the 
start and kept there for about eight weeks. 
This means that cuttings will be taken from 
March to May, and these will be ready to 
piant out by the end of the season or grown 
in pots.in the open, to be brought into the 
house at the end of the year. 

T. G. W. Henstow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 





Rose Pax. 


This-hybrid Musk Rose raised by the Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, 
Romford, Essex, bears its flowers in corymbs. 
The colour is pure white with golden stamens 
and lemon-tinted buds. It is sweet-scented, 
grows about 4 feet high, and is very useful 
for grouping, while as cut blooms the flowers 
are very useful. It begins to flower in June, 
and if the weather is at all favourable, keeps 
on to the autumn. One great recommenda- 
tion to it is that it withstands mildew. It 
has received the Gold Medal of the National 
Rose Society. 
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~ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Early flowering. 


Where the roots have been lifted and put ’ 


under glass there should at this time be a 
supply of healthy cuttings. This indoor 
material will root more satisfactorily than 
cuttings taken from plants which are 
out-of-doors. The latter would be hard and 
remain just alive for a long time, rarely, in 
fact, doing well. Shallow boxes are favoured 
for rooting the cuttings of early outdoor sorts, 
in a little warmth if convenient, but I would 
not hesitate to use a cold frame at this time 
of the year. Protection from frost is the 
only thing needed. At any rate, the moment 
the cuttings are rooted in a warm greenhouse 
I would pot them singly, and then use the 
cooler frame, as the plants are so. liable to 
run away spindly in heat. Many of the early 
sorts show little flower-buds while the plants 
are quite young, and therefore require no 
topping, but in the case of some where this 
trait is not noticeable, the tip of the growth 
may be removed when the plant is about 
4 inches high, and subsequently they will do 
better if each is allowed to assume its natural 
branching habit. No one can lay down hard- 
and-fast rules about these early kinds and 
their use. They are excellent in mixed 
borders of plants, in groups in beds, and, if 
well done, in pots. Personally, as they are 
grown for a supply of early bloom and plenty 
of it, I should, of course, favour a number of 
plants of each variety being planted together. 
A phase of culture probably on the increase is 
the market style—that is, the branches of the 
plant are thinned to about a dozen, and each 
is allowed to produce only one bloom. This 
plan provides really well-developed flowers 
always in demand by florists, whose special 
line is the sale of blooms for decorative uses. 
The method is one requiring considerable 
labour throughout the summer in thinning, 
tying, and so on ; also in protecting the flowers 
at opening-time, It is a method, too, in 


vogue perhaps more in the North than in the ~ 


South, for purposes of show. In this case it 
is as well to plant in narrow beds or planta- 
tions so as to make the fixing of protecting 
material as easy as possible. 

In any case, the outdoor kinds require 
generous cultivation in the way of deep 
digging and manuring and _ watering. 
Starved plants look anything but beautiful. 
Last season was, of course, exceptional in a 
great portion of Britain, and any amount of 
moisture failed to get into them a normal 
growth; such a season was exceptional, too, 
in the matter of early frosts, and October 
flowering varieties proved quite useful out- 
side. It may be that many growers are rather 
late in putting the young plants in the 
ground. The fear of spring frosts leads to 
much planting in May. It is well to risk 
these, I think, and plant a month earlier. 
We gain so much in the roots becoming estab- 
lished before any likelihood of drought, that 
even if the top growth is slightly touched, it 
soon recovers, especially if the plants had 
been hardened before planting. I would put 
a stick to each plant early in the season ; just 
one tie may make a lot /of difference in the 
matter of shape; besides, this makes the work 
neat and workmanlike. In summer go among 
the plants and dust with tobacco powder in 
case of greenfly, and hoe the ground regu- 
larly. The same diseases, too, that attack 
other Chrysanthemums, such’ as the leaf- 
mining maggot and that known as rust, may 
cause some trouble. Of 

Varigetirs there is a pretty wide selec- 
tion, but before naming any I would remark 
that my idea is to get a few good ones of 
particular colours for the purpose required 
rather than form a collection. Thus in 
yellows, say, to give blooms of good quality I 


*should prefer Yellow Polly to Carrie, Leslie, 
and a host of others which might be worth 
growing. Polly, bronze; Goacher’s Crimson ; 
Bronze Goacher, light shade, are all very 
amenable to disbudding and give fine blooms 
very éarly. Roi des Blancs is about the best 
white quite early—that is to say, it does well 
without protection. If I wanted hardy sorts 
for borders that grow without much atten- 
tion, and which would give-me a quantity 
of blossom, if not the good quality, however, 
of those already named, I should choose 
Madame Marie Masse, light pink; Crimson 
Marie Masse, deep bronze; George Bowness, 
crushed strawberry shade; Horace Martin, 
yellow; Ralph Curtis, creamy white. These 
are alike in growth, and the roots of them 
will survive the winter, unless in a damp 
situation. When we come to varieties excel- 
lent as earlies, but which require covering 
when in bloom, and which are the better for 
being grown a limited number of blooms to a 
plant, there is ample material, and the newer 
kinds that appear from time to time are more 
of this -type:—Almirante, chestnut red; 
Cranford Pink, Cranford Yellow; Golden 
Glow; Le Pactole, bronze; Pink Delight, a 
light shade ; Pink Profusion ; Sanctity, white. 
Several of these have ‘‘ sports ’’ varying in 
shade of colour. Among the newer kinds I 
like Silver Lining, pink on a white ground, 
and Harvester;amber colour. One or two of 
the later introduced sorts will be given a trial. 
SURREY. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Growing on old Chrysanthemums. 


I should be glad if you would tell me the 
right method for growing on old Chrysanthe- 
mum stools. I intend leaving them tin the 
same flowering pots and encouraging growth 
from the base. Should they be stopped or 
allowed to grow naturally? The above are 
late-flowering varieties. Would you inform 
me also how to produce Chrysanthemums in 
bloom by April or May ? 

AUTUMN QUEEN. 

[You would not be well advised to keep the 
old stools in the same soil that they had 
grown in last year. It might be possible to 
grow the plants in fair health throughout 
this season if the same were regularly fed 


with liquid manures or those in powdered ' 


form. A better plan would be to deal with 
them as follows :—Cut the old stems back to 
3 inches or so of the base, then carefully turn 
out each from the big pots, shake away all 
the earth, and trim in the roots close enough 


that the stools may be got into pots of 5-inch | 


diameter, using a little fresh potting compost, 
and when potting move them to and fro so 
that the earth may work among the roots. 
Press this in firmly too. In the matter of the 
shoots, supposing the stools are already pro- 
ducing a bunch of young growths; thin these 
down to three or four of the shortest at the 
time of potting. Stand the pots in a cool 
spot, preferably a cold frame; keep the plants 
watered and attended to otherwise as young 
ones. If the new growths are short, do not 
top them, but place a little stick to each and 
train in an outward direction. Subsequent 
repotting should be done when needed, and 
finally the plants may’ go into the pots they 
flowered in last year, and should forth nice 
bushy specimens. 

Chrysanthemum flowers are so out of season 
in April or May that it would be difficult to 
inform you how to obtain such at that period. 
The thing has been attempted from retarded 
plants, but ended only in “ blind ”’ flower- 
buds. ] 


“mixed together, then evenly distributed over q 











VEGETABLES. — 


Early Tomatoes. 


Those whose accommodation is limited may 
now sow seeds of Tomatoes for early work. — 
Sow very thinly at this season and place the 
seed pans near the glass in the warmest 
available house. Prick off as soon as the © 
seedlings are large enough, still keeping them _ 
near the glass. Move them into pots with as ~ 
little check as possible at an early stage, and — 
until the plants reach their fruiting pots see — 
that no check is given in respect of allowing © 
the plants to become pot bound. Those who ~ 
sowed Tomato seeds in September will now ~ 
have nice thrifty plants in 4-inch pots, and 
these may be moved on into 6-inch pots, in — 
which they will do well enough until the first 
truss of bloom appears. These plants, too, — 
must be kept as near the glass as possible. 





Shallots. 


In all probability there are more Shallots — 
grown now than ever before. This, of course, — 
is accounted for because of the great impetus 
given to the culture of vegetables some years 
since, and also by the fact that fairly good 
crops can ‘be had in well-worked soil where 
it is not possible to obtain manure. The 
knowledge, too, that the ground can be 
utilised for something else when Shallots are _ 
lifted in July has led many to give them — 
special attention. If the bed has been pre- — 
pared hy digging, and weather serves, 
February is a suitable time to plant the bulbs, 
and these should be got in 9 inches apart in — 
rows 12 to 15 inches between each. The bulbs 
ought not to be buried, but pressed into the — 
soil just enough to prevent them being blown 
out or uprooted by worms, though it may be — 
necessary to go over them once or twice to 
adjust any that have become disturbed. 
Shallots need very little attention afterwards, 
except for hoeing, to keep them free from — 
weeds. Usually they are a paying crop, — 
even in a closed-in garden near a town. | 

MIDLANDER. 


Kitchen garden. ¢ 


If a rough plan for the proposed cropping 
of the kitchen garden has not already been — 
made it is advisable that such should be 
attended to shortly. I have, at times, re- 
ceived good hints by asking a young hand to ~ 
let me have his ideas as to the cropping of 
the garden, and, in any case, the rising 
generation of gardeners appreciates being — 
taken into confidence and asked to provide a 
working cropping plan. ;) Shia 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Artificial manures for Potatoes. 


Kindly inform me (a) what you consider 
the best artificial manure for Potatoes when — 
stable manure is not used, how and when to _ 
apply it, and (b) the quantity to be used. 

J. EAR. ae 

[For Potatoes a suitable mixture of ae 
chemical manure consists of superphosphate 
of lime, sulphate of ammonia, and .kainit. 
For an acre you would require 5 cwt. of the — 
first named, 2 cwt. of the second, and 3 cwt. of 
the third. All three should be intimately 


the surface and dug in. You can always pur. = 
chase a suitable chemical Potato manure 
from the manufacturers. If you tell them | 







the area and the nature of the soil a suit-_ 
able mixture and the requisite quantity -will — 
be sent. | ; 
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‘Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


Campanula pseudo-Rainerii. 


This truly charming and really easy-going 


_ rock plant, with immense, spreading chalices 


of palest blue, with just a touch of lilac in 
its colouring, has long been a puzzle to me. 
It-is so very like the true C. Rainerii, the 
glorious, cliff-hugging crevice plant of the 
cooler aspects in a small stretch of the Lom- 
bardy Alps, especially upon Mount Grigna 


and the Carni di Canzo, differing chiefly in 


the slightly longer flower-stems, that I am 
sometimes inclined to look upon it as a mere 
reversion to lowland conditions, and at others 
1 find myself leaning to the theory that it 
might possibly be an offspring of a union be- 
tween ©. Rainerii and the true C. turbinata, 


~ it I could only persuade myself of the exist- 


ence of that elusive plant in our gardens. 
Campanula turbinata is known to every 


- gardener, amateur or professional, who grows 
_ or loves Alpine plants. 


Nicholson has a 
lovely coloured illustration of it in his ‘‘ Dic- 


' tionary of Gardening,’’ which sets me longing 


. 


~~ 


i 


for it anew every time I see it, and countless 
are the plants I have bought as true C. tur- 
binata, and often have I rejoiced when my 


\ plants began to flower that I had at last ob- 


tained the true plant with only one-flowered 
stems, but all have turned out later in the 
flowering season as mere dwarf and charming 
enough varieties of C. carpatica and produced 
branching stems carrying two, three, or even 
more lovely flowers, acceptable enough, but 
not the choice Transylvanian plant I had 
hoped for. I have had white-flowered and 
pallida forms of this, too, all of them truly 
charming, but the true Campanula turbinata 
is still only a dream to me, and the many 
people who have assured me they had the 
true plant in their gardens have all failed to 
convince me that their plants were any more 
true than were those I had possessed. 
Whatever the origin of C. pseudo-Rainerii 
may be, room should be found for it in every 
collection. The plant is perfectly deciduous 
and retires below ground for the winter, and if 
slugs can be kept away from it (it has the 
same fatal attraction for these marauders of 
the dark hours as has every other choice Bell- 
flower) it is sure to spring up again in early 
March. Velvety, golden, and red-flushed 
points are the first signs visible, and these 
soon expand into neat, furry, rhomboid- 
shaped leaves forming small rosettes, whole 
mats of it where the plant is happy and un- 
disturbed, and, especially if wedged in a 
crevice, short underground runners will push 
up in the neighbourliood of the original 
clumps and gradually extend the colony. 
Presently fat, pleated buds appear in_ the 
heart of each rosette, which rise on lengthen- 
ing footstalks to an inch or so before they ex- 
pand into the glorious upturned chalices so 
well shown in our illustration. Years ago, in 
a Surrey garden, I planted a few plants in a 
wall-like structure between large blocks of 
Sussex sandstone in seams stuffed with loam, 
leaf-mould, and sharp, gritty sand in an 
almost westerly aspect. There the slugs never 
seemed to find them, and the colony extended 
well, and I saw them, still doing well, in the 
same position last year. As they were planted 
jn 1909 this was not a bad record. Another 
colony, planted a year later, in a friend’s 
garden in a small moraine of pure granite 
chips, I saw in full flower last summer, and 
here we have a clump in a moraine of Jime- 
stone chips at the foot of a large embedded 
stone, which the plant is doing its best to en- 
circle. It yields us over a hundred cuttings 
every spring. These readily root if dibbled 
into pans of sandy soil placed in a’ cold 
frame about April, and although T do not 
know when this plant was planted I know it 
was in the same position before the war. 


¥rom all the foregoing it should be clear that 
this plant cannot be considered difficult, per- 
fect drainage and a certain amount of shade 
and absence of, or protection from _ slugs 
assured, good colonies could easily be estab- 
lished in any garden where these few essen- 
tials could be supplied. We ltpaa I 


The Hawkweeds (Hieracium). 


The numerous native representatives of this 
large family are always somewhat puzzling 
to the field botanist. They may, indeed, be 
regarded as the pons asinorum of the 
Composite race. The garden species of 
Hieracium, owing to the weedy nature of 
many of them, have, unfortunately, earned a 
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about my criticising the labelling of some of 
their rock plants in an exhibit at the R.H.S. 
Hall. As you know, I am credited by many 
with a special knowledge of the plants in 
question, including the Wisley authorities 
and Mr. Beckett and his foreman, Mr. 
Craven, who not infrequently have asked me 
the names of plants they were in doubt about, 
and the late Mr. Jenkins and I have often 
compared notes on plant nomenclature. Of 
course, I do not consider myself an infallible 
authority, and Saxifragas, Sedums, and Sem- 
pervivums are notoriously polymorphic, and 
suffer from involved nomenclature in our 
gardens. However, there are some well- 
marked and well-known species very com- 
monly known by their right names in our 
gardens, and when some acquaintances drew 
my attention at Vincent Square to some ob- 
viously wrong labelling in Messrs. Cutbush’s 
exhibit I thought they would probably welcome 








Campanula pseudo-Rainerii. 


bad name for the genus, but there are two or 
three kinds which are certainly deserving of 
a place in the mixed border. One of these is 
the Silky Hawkweed (H. villosum). This 
crows about 1 foot high, and the flowers are 
of a bright shade of yellow. 

Another worthy kind thriving in dry, sunny 
borders is H. Bornmuelleri. This is a 
vigorous grower, with a similar habit to the 
foregoing, and has bright yellow flowers. It 
seeds freely, but I have been unable to find 
this species listed in any catalogue—in fact, 
I am not quite sure whether I have the name 
correct. The plants from which I obtained 
the name were of uncertain origin, and the 
labels were obscure, but probably some of my 
readers are familiar with the plant in their 
own gardens. The Orange Hawkweed )(H. 
aurantiacum) is familiar to most readers, but 
it is not grown so often as it should be, pro- 
bably on account of the bad name which 
clings to this genus. The flowers are of a 
pleasing shade of orange-red, and the plants 
grow to a height of 14 feet. It is an excellent 
subject for the mixed border, where it should 
be placed in bold groups. Seeds may be sown 
any time during spring. There is a variety 
of this species with a crimson tinge on the 
crange—a very desirable shade. There is 
also an annual species, with pretty red, 
yellow, or white flowers. 

H. Greaves, F.L.S. 





Wrongly named plants. 
T thank you for sending on Messrs. 
Cutbush’s letter in which they complain 


these errors being pointed out, and, failing 
personal acquaintance with members of their 
firm, used your columns in as gentle a manner 
as possible, and am prepared to stand by my 
assertions, and give you herewith a few 
examples of the errors in labelling noted. 
Abies orientalis pygmea is rightly A. excelsa 
pygmea. Saxifraga Kotschyi, as shown by 
Messrs. Cutbush, is Sax. Boydii var. alba, 
Saxifraga Kolentiana (Regal) (syn 5S. Sendt- 
veri) is a very distinct species from Asia 
Minor, and not an obscure form of 8. Aizoon, 
which was so labelled by Messrs. Cutbush. 
Messrs. Cutbush’s Sedum Ewersii was really 
Sedum Anacampseros (as this plant was form- 
erly called anacampseros Berderi), and Aczena 
Buchanani is A. inermis. A. Buchanani is still 
more brightly silvery than Acena glauca, 
which Messrs. Cutbush had labelled quite cor- 
rectly. ‘These are all I can remember at the 
moment. There was aiso a plant labelled 
Achillea argentea which was not the plant 
usually known by that name in gardens, but 
the equally well-known Achillea ageratifolia, 
often, but wrongly, called Anthemis Aizoon, 
and the acquaintances who remarked about 
these plants are both people well known for 
their fine knowledge of hardy plants. If 
Messrs. Cutbush like I shall be happy to help 
them to correct any errors I may note in their 
hardy plant exhibits from time to time if 
they care to avail themselves of such know- 
ledge as I have gained of this class of plants 
during the last twenty-four years as a 
collector, grower, and lover of these plants at 
home and abroad. Woataen eae 
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Kandom notes. 


The Climbing Fern (Lygodium palmatum). 

I cannot speak from experience concerning 
this variety, but it may interest ‘‘ Sussex “’ 
{p. 72) to learn that, at Balmae, I had a 
certain modified success with Lygodium 
scandens in the open. The climate in that 
neighbourhood is, as a rule, very mild during 
the winter, and plants of the Climbing Fern 
which were put out in a warm south border 
did extremely well and survived the vicissi- 
tudes of four winters. ‘The fifth, : however, 
was of a severe character and killed the plants 
just as I began to think they were acclima- 
tised. “‘ Sussex ’’ may likewise be interested 
in learning that in some of the United States 
of America—notably in Massachusetts—the 
Lygodiums are protected by statute, this 
course having been found necessary owing to 
the ravages of so-called ‘‘ collectors,’’? who 
raised the plants from the woods in a whole- 
sale way for the purposes of sale. It 
appears to me that unless some similar action 
be taken in this’ country we will have to de- 
plore—and at no-distant season—the loss, or, 


rather, the extinction, of many of our native ° 


Ferns. 


The hardy Wych Hazels. 


I have been accustomed, to writing and 
thinking of this interesting family as 
“ Witch ’’ Hazels. Certainly. there is not 
much in a name ‘in this case, but, in general, 
I faney ‘“‘ Witch’’ is. the word more often 
used. It may not be generally known that 
Hamamelis virginica possesses a distinct 
medicinal value, ‘‘ Hazeline’’ being used for 
checking internal hemorrhage. At one time 
I was much troubled with serious bleedings at 
the nose, and after various preventives had 
been tried my medical attendant prescribed 
Hazeline, which, although (I believe) rather 
a‘ quack ’? remedy, had the desired effect. 


The early-flowering Cosmos. 


“S, A.’s”’ note concerning the early-flower- 
ing Cosmos is timeous. If the ‘‘ early-flower- 
ing’ form be not distinctly ordered, the 


seedsmhan may send Cosmos bipinnatus, which 
only begins to bloom in time to be destroyed 
by early frosts. As ‘“S. A.”’ observes, many 
fine colours are now available in the early 
forms. 


Gooseberry caterpillar. _ 

The best way in which to dispose of this 
pest is to dust the bushes freely with dry soot. 
Choose a damp—but not. a wet—day for the 
operation, jerking the soot with an upward 
turn. of the wrist so that the under sides of 
the leaves may be dealt with. It is rather 
a ““messy ’’ job, but it makes short work of 
the caterpillars. It may be added that in 
the autumn, after the fruit has been picked, 
there is sometimes a second outbreak. This, 
as the crop has been gathered, is frequently 
neglected, but a wary eye ought to be kept for 
a late attack, which should be dealt with 
promptly. I detest the use of . Hellebore 
powder or of washes of a more or Jess 
poisonous description. 


Richardia Elliotiana. 


The cultural notes given at p. 76 will be 
of service to those who may not have been 
successful with’this variety. At the same 
time I think that R. Elliotiana is more 
curious and interesting than useful, and 
while a few plants may give variety it is not 
nearly so valuable for everyday purposes as 
is R. eethiopica. 


Streptocarpuses. . 
“A. G.” very justly calls attention (p. 76) 


# Streptocarpus for green- 


to the value of the 
house work. At one time. the family was 


much more popular than is now the case. Ihe 
culture of the Streptocarpus is by no means 
difficult; seedlings are easily raised, and 
choice varieties can be propagated by means 
of leaf cuttings, 


Fig trees in the open. 

it is somewhat of a paradox that the treat- 
ment necessary for a Fig-tree in the open 
should differ entirely from that given to trees 
under glass. In the open a poor, sandy soil, 
in which lime rubble has been freely mixed, 
will give the best results. In addition, it-is 
well to confine the roots within a limited area 
—either by forming a brick pit or a cement 
tank for this purpose. On the other hand, it 
is almost impossible to overfeed Fig trees in 
pots or planted out under glass. The con- 
trast in treatment is one of those things 
which puzzle the novice or the amateur. 


Planting out Sweet Peas. 

It is advised, at p. 82, that Sweet Peas 
raised in pots be planted out with the balls 
intact. With this advice I do not quarrel, 
My own practice, however, differs. My Peas 
are sown thickly in 5-inch pots, and when 
planting time comes the seedlings are shaken 
out and planted individually by dibbing. My 
observation leads me to the conclusion that 
Sweet Peas so planted bloom decidedly earlier 
than those which are planted out in potfuls 
with the balls intact. Similarly, culinary 
Peas treated in the same manner pod appre- 
ciably earlier than. those planted out of pots 
or of troughs with unbroken roots: 

W. McGurroe. 

The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


Winter-blooming Flax (Linum. 
trigynum, syn. Reinwardtia trigyna). 


This is generally found in a half-starved 
condition, in a greenhouse temperature, pro- 
ducing only a few straggling flowers; but:no 
plant better repays good cultivation, and if 





well grown it will reward the cultivator with 


a profusion of its clear bright-yellow flowers 
in the dead of winter, when few plants are in 
bloom. 
cattings, which can be easily had if, when 
done flowering, the plants are partially cut 
back. In a brisk heat the cuttings strike 
root quickly, and when well rooted they should 
be potted singly into 3-inch pots, taking care 
to pinch the points of the shoots, so as to 
cause them to break back. When they have 
taken hold of the fresh soil and started freely 
they should be gradually hardened off in an 
intermediate house. - They should be kept 
potted on as required and well pinched back ; 
watering at this stage must not be neglected, 
and the plants should be kept well syringed, 
as they are subject to red spider. By June, 
if the cuttings were rooted in the latter part 
of March, they will need their final shift, and 
if large plants are required 8-inch pots will 
be none too large. <A fortnight before they 
are moved into their flowering pots they 
should be stopped for the last time, and when 
they have got hold of the fresh soil they should 
for a time be.placed in a cool-frame, setting 
them on ashes or some moisture-holding © 
material. Keep them ‘a little close till 
lrardened off; afterwards give all the air pos- 
sible, but shade from bright sun. As the 
pots get nicely full of roots weak manure 
water should be given freely, and they should 
be kept well syringed twice a day on bright 
days, closing the frame early in the after- 
noon, which will greatly help to keep down 
spider and promote sturdy growth. When 
the nights begin to get cool, which will be in 
“eptember, they should be moved to an inter- 


supply of flowers during the summer and 


Karly in March secure good strong | 


_ put a little clean silver sand on the surface, — 
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mediate house, or where the temperature does — 
not fall, much below 55 degrees, so as to ripen 
the wood, as upon this depends whether there _ 
will be much flower or not. The soil I find 
suitable is good fibrous loam two parts and — 
eaf-soil one part, with a good admixture of — 
4 inch bones, and sufficient sand to make the 
whole porous. AC 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. ~~ i 
Begonia metallica. Tae 
I shall be glad to have some information — 
respecting the treatment of this Begonia. — 
Should I cut back the long, bare stems which — 
have only a leaf or two at the top? Many of 
them do not break at all. At what time — 
should this be done to prevent their dying | 
off? Should they be watered freely, and what 
kind of soil is best? I want to grow nice ee, 
bushy plants, as they are so good for con- 
servatory or room decoration. Am I right as 
toname? The/leaves are bronzy-green, deeply 
veined, and very glossy. Brconia. 
[This is one of the very best of Begonias — 
either for summer or for winter use, and, in — 
addition to its flowers, its bronzy leaves make 
it_a desirable plant for grouping along with — 
others in the intermediate house luring — 
winter and in the cool greenhouse during — 
summer. The flowers, which are of a light, | 
rosy colour, are set upon stalks sufficiently 
long to show them up well above the foliage. — 
Young healthy plants of this Begonia grow- _ 
ing in 44-inch or 6-inch pots will be found to a 
last a long time in flower when used in rooms — 
or in windows, and small neatly-grown plants “a 
of it are suitable for dinner-table decoration, — 
the bronzy foliage looking well upon the ~ 
white table-cloth. The flowers, too, when — 
cut, are very useful. In order to keep up a | 
supply of flowering plants all the year round, © 
recourse must be had to cuttings. A few put 
in early in February will yield a plentiful — 


autumn if grown in a cool house or pit, and _ 
few plants will grow. and bloom more freely ~ 
in a shady conservatory heavily draped with — 
climbers than this Begonia. Another supply _ 
of young plants should be raised from cut- 
tings put in about the middle of Jul r,-and - 
ept growing on in a pit or house as close to _ 
the glass as possible. + Pick off the flower- e. 
stems as they appear, which will induce tite a 
plants to be more vigorous and healthy. At x. 
the end of October or beginning of November “a 
place them in the coolest end of a plant stove, — 
or intermediate house, and if in good healthy — 
condition they will be in full flower by Christ- 
mas, and will keep up a supply of bloom for 
six or eight months. , oe 
This variety of Begonia will be found to be | 
suitable for planting out against the back 
wall of a warm house, or to train u pillars 
or rafters. In order to obtain strong, healthy | 
plants, which will yield a supply of bloom in ~ 
a short space of time, select cuttings from old — 
plants which have been previously cut down. — 
Cuttings made of shoots growing from the — 
base of old plants will be found to root freely. © 
Let them be 4 inches long, strike them in _ 
light soil, consisting of equal portions of — 
turfy loam and fibrous peat, sifted through © 
a fine sieve, and mixed with plenty of — 
sharp silver sand. Fill 4$-inch pots with — 
this compost, pressing it firmly into the pots, — 
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and water through a fine rose. The cuttings — 
may then be inserted round the sides of the _ 
pots. Place the cuttings in a propagating pit — 
or house, and when rooted, pot them off 
singly into 3-inch pots, using the same com- — 
post as for the cuttings, with a portion. 
leaf-mould added, but with less sand. Af 
potting, place the plants in the same tem-_ 
perature as before until they get well estab- 

lished, when they may be transferred to a ? 
cooler house and be shifted into larger pots. 
They will soon grow into “useful flowering 

plants. ] 4a ay ee. 
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This is no doubt the most popular plant in 

' the genus, and rightly so, for few, if any, 
Orchids possess such beauty or such delightful 
colouring. The flowers are each three inches. 
to four inches in diameter, and may be de- 

‘| seribed as of various shades of blue, for it is 
seldom that two plants produce blooms of 
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‘exactly the same tint or size. It is a 
‘variable plant, and a fresh importation~ 
_ always creates a deal of interest and anticipa- 
~ tion as to whether an exceptionally good form 
will appear. V. coerulea recived a first-class 
certificate in 1895, but since then such 
varieties as Bluebeard, R. Chollet, Charles- 
- worthii, Lady Holford, and Sanders have 
_ been similarly honoured by the Royal Horti- 
~ cultural Society. This beautiful Vanda was 
first discovered by W. Griffith in 1837 on the 
- Khasia Hills, but the credit of sending it 
home alive is due to Thomas Lobb. It was 
first shown in London on December 3rd, 1850. 


Culture. | 


This desirable species varies in height from 
1 foot to 3 feet, and to.succeed with it a little 
different treatment is necessary to that ad-. 
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| ag Vanda ccerulea. 
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vised for other members of the genus. During 
the growing season the plants are placed in 
a light position in the warm house, but thin 
shade will be needed when the weather is 
bright. Air must be admitted on all favour- 
able occasions, and it should be borne in mind 
that the atmosphere can be less moist than 





Miltonia Lord Lambourne. 


for most, Orchids. The principal cause of 
failure is to be found in keeping the atmo- 
sphere too moist at a time when the tempera- 
ture is low, and lack of light and ventilation. 
Under such conditions the plants will appar- 
ently thrive, a certain amount of growth will 
be made, and the leaves will be green, but the 
scapes will be few, and the flowers poor in 
colour and substance: The object should be to 
build up robust plants, with strong, firm, 
healthy foliage, and if they are exposed to 
light and air within reason success is assured. 

The temperature throughout the greater 
part of the year should be from 60 to 70 
degrees F., but in winter, when the plants 
are more or less at rest, 50 to 55 degrees will 
be ample, provided the atmosphere is fairly 
dry and the roots not overdone with water. 
As Vandas possess no pseudo-bulbs, water is 
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required the year round, and when the plants 
are growing freely a copious supply must be 
afforded. The normal flowering period of V. 
coerulea is the autumn and early winter, and 
in regard to the future welfare of the plant 
it is not expedient to allow the scape to re- 
main many days after the last bloom is fully 
developed. The flowers will keep fresh for 
quite a long time in the dwelling-house if sup- 
plied with fresh water. Any repotting is 
done when growth begins in the spring, and 
this delightful Vanda needs the same kind of 
compost as those Vandas belonging to the V. 


suavis group. Thomas Lobb stated that he 
always found the finest examples well exposed 
to the sun, which proves in a measure that 
light and air are essential factors in the suc- 
cessful cultivation of V. cerulea. In its 
native habitat it is found at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, and although we cannot reproduce 
those conditions in this country, we can get 
some idea of its treatment from the remark of 
that famous collector. This attractive plant 
deserves a little trouble and extra attention to 
bring about the finest results, for the deep 


indigo-blue colouring is rarely met with. 
eons 





Miltonia Lord Lambourne. 


Our illustration to-day shows one of, if not 
the finest hybrid Orchid yet raised, and which 
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was given a First-Class Certificate and a 
Silver-Gilt Flora medal when shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., of Hayward’s Heath, 
before the Orchid Committee of the Royal 
Norticultural Society on February 14th. The 
origin of it is not given, but the fact remains 
that there is notking like it in colour, form, 
or beauty among the Orchids we now have. 
The sepals are white, the inside two-thirds of 


the flower rich violet, the petals broad and_ 


reddish-violet in colour. The lip, too, is 
broad and round, the base having thick, 
radiating lines of violet crimson, violet in 
front, the margin white. 





, Masdevallia polysticta. 


This pretty species was shown recently at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting, 
and was mentioned in the GarpENING Itus- 
TRATED report of the show, so a few remarks 
on. this plant may be of interest. The group 
ot Masdevallia to which M. polysticta belongs 
has a racemose inflorescence with small, 
lightly-coloured flowers and more or less 
spotted. The leaves are from 5 to 7 inches 
long, the scapes longer, and bearing from four 
to eight flowers. These are white spotted 
with purple, and are produced during the 
spring months. This species is a native of 
Peru, and flowered for the first time in this 
country in 1875. Masdevallias should be re- 
potted in February or early in March, using 
a mixture of peat and Sphagnum moss as 
a rooting medium. They are usually grown 
at the warmest end of the cool or Odonto- 
glossum house, and here they thrive if kept 
free of thrips and other insect pests. After 
being disturbed, careful watering is essential, 
or the loss of leaves will be great and the 
health of the plants will suffer in consequence, 


_ FRUIT. 


The Pink Currant, syns Champagne 
and Couleur de Chair. 


Tn your notes on pruning, a week or so back, 
you several times referred to a ‘ pink”? 
Currant. When I was a boy we had in our 
garden a Currant which we always called the 
‘ salmon-coloured ”’ Currant. I have tried 
many times to get it again, and conclude that 
those you referred to are probably the same. 
J should be very grateful if you would tell me 
their proper name and where they can be pro- 
cured. They appeared to be unknown at 
various nurseries that I applied to, and I had 
begun to think that my memory was at fault 
regarding them until a few years ago an old 
coachman of my father’s was looking round 
‘ Iay present garden. He asked what had 
become of the salmon-coloured Currants, and 
told me that he remembered them well, as he 
himself had been sent over with two bushes 
with special instructions regarding them. I 
wrote to several gardening papers, but could 
get no information. EK. Wm. Cuaprin. 

Great Amwell, Herts. 











Shanked Grapes. 


If the roots of Vines are permitted to 
enter wet, cold soil, shanking follows in due 
course. The first symptoms noticed will pro- 
bably be long-jointed wood and loose, strag- 
gling bunches, for the Vines do not succumb 
all at once. Shanking may be staved off to 
some extent for a time by taking extra pains 
to get the wood ripe by the use of fire-heat, 
but this is only a temporary expedient which 
must in the end fail. The only remedy is to 
lift the roots and place them in a good loam 
more or less fortified with bone meal or 
silicate manure, with other opening and 
sweetening ingredients such as wood-ashes, 
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charcoal dust, and old plaster. The drainage 
must also be seen to and put right. I have 
lifted Vine roots out of borders which had 
been excavated from 3 feet to 4 feet deep. 
If the natural soil is of a deep and clayey 
nature, such deep borders must go wrong 
sooner or later. The present is a suitable 
time for lifting the roots of late Vines, and 
the sooner the work is done the better. The 
glass should be shaded for a time after the 
lifting is done to let the buds break slowly 
without pressure, and only a moderate crop 
should ‘be taken this season, but this moderate 
crop will be of more value than a badly 
shanked crop. Before the lifting is begun the 
new compost should be prepared in sufficient 
quantity to make a new border. I prefer to 
start the Vines right, and if there is any 
difficulty in getting the maiden loam, only 
make border enough to place the roots in to 
last two years or so, more loam being added 
from time to time as required. Personally 
I am much in favour of inside borders, both 
for very early and very late Grapes. With 
inside borders, if carefully managed, there 
should be no shanking, and Vines altogether 
inside will profitably utilise more artificial 
food—in fact, they will need it, and the pro- 
vision for watering must be of the most 
perfect and ample kind. 

There are two forms of shanking, or rather, 
there are two main causes of shanking. 
Technically, shanking arises from a stoppage 
of the supplies at a critical period of the 
growth of the Grapes, usually noticeable just 
when the last swelling begins,~and it may 
arise in the case of inside borders from dry- 
ness.of the roots. The symptoms in this case 
are not the same, as there is an absence of 
the long-jointed wood and straggling, loose 
bunches which may be seen in deep-rooting 
Vines. In naturally damp, retentive soil 
half the border should be made above the 
ground level. Some of the best Grapes I 
have ever seen were grown in a border that 
was carted in and placed wholly above the 
ground level. Such borders may be dressed 
with rich material without the risk of 
making the soil sour, and it is in the sweet, 
wholesome border that the best Grapes are 
grown. It is impossible to feed Vines pro- 
perly in a cold, wet soil. Gentlemen with 
plenty of pasture-land should not object to 
the gardener having a few loads of the top 

-to put his Vine borders in order. The 
ground, if not robbed too deeply, can soon, 
be put right again if a few loads of the old 
Vine border are carted on and a little Grass- 
seed sowa. 


Protecting fruit-trees. 


Ways and means of affording protection 
against frost to wall fruit-trees when they 
come into bloom are now having considera- 
tion. Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines 
usually have this amount of care bestowed 
on them in most gardens, but it pays to 
extend it in favour of other fruits also. 
Even when curtains or nets cannot be afforded, 
the employment of boughs of evergreens or 
Spruce Fir is -ofttimes the means of saving 
a crop of fruit. The first three named are, 
by reason of their flowering in advance of 
other fruits, the first to claim attention, and 
preliminary measures, such as the fixing of 
temporary copings in position, with a good 
supply of hooks on the edges facing outwards 
on which to suspend three thicknesses of 
s-inch mesh fruit nets, as well as the fixing 
of poles 4 feet apart to prevent the latter 
coming into contact with the trees, will now 
be taken. This done, nets, or curtains if the 
latter are preferred, can then be fixed as 
soon ag necessary in a short space of time. 
The blossoms of dessert Cherries, being tender, 
are very susceptible to injury from frost, and 
unless the wall coping projects sufficiently 
to shed rain-water clear of the trees, boards 
some 7 inches wide shguld be fitted close up 


‘on they cannot be brought into use until te 
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to and beneath the edge of the permanent — 
coping for the time being. The same atten-— 
tion, 1f boards are available, may also be 
given to walls requiring it on which Pears, 
Plums, and Morello Cherries are grown. In 
their case, old fishing instead of the more ex-_ 
pensive nets mentioned, will, if trebled, 
suffice. When boughs of common Laurel, — 
Yew, or Spruce Fir have alone to be relied 


blossoms are on the point of expanding. The 
lower parts of the trees can then be protected _ 
simply by letting the ends.of the boughs into — 
the alleys and near enough to the wall so — 
that the foliage does not quite touch the ~ 
blossoms. lLess-sized branches or sprays, if — 
lightly disposed among the branches, will 
answer the same purpose for the BPP parte . 


Vines and Peaches. 

Give every attention to the tying down and ~ 
stopping of laterals and sublaterals, and to 
reducing the number of bunches showing on 
the laterals to one in early vineries. As the — 
bunches lengthen out on the forwardest Vines, — 
increase the temperature to 60 and 65 degrees ~ 
by night and 68 to 70-degrees by day, the 
maximum figures being for mild weather. — 
The tying-in of growths on Peach-trees as soon — 
as they can be manipulated is of importance — 
if straight shoots minus of ‘‘ elbows ”’ are, as — 
should be the case, desired. yo 


Forcing Strawberries. 


Nearly all amateurs who possess green-— 
houses and Strawberry beds like to force a 
few plants in pots. The experienced culti-— 
vator knows how to get the best out of each — 
plant, but I know that many fail, chiefly 
through over-forcing the top growth before 
new roots are active. Where there are heaps 
of autumn-collected leaves or similar heat- 
giving material in a garden, use it for the — 
benefit of the pot Strawberries. ‘Simply level — 
the surface, then plunge the pots to their 
rims; do not apply water nor any covering — 
material.. In the course of ten days or so 
new roots will begin to permeate the soil — 
round the sides of the pots. At this stage — 
raise the pots to the surface of the bed for 
several days, and then transfer them to a 
shelf in the greenhouse, when they will make — 
wonderfully good progress. If the bed of 
leaves can be made up in a cold frame, so © 
much the better. 


Vines, young rods, the benefits of. — 


Since the war the expenditure in gardens — 
has been greatly reduced, and those having 
charge cannot find the means to make new or — 
renovate the borders and plant young Vines. 
Having had to deal with worn-out Vines in 
this condition on two or three occasions when — 
they were in a healthy state, I always found 
the best way was to train up young rods. In~ 
doing this I did not lose a crop. I bégan at 
the bottom of the rods; generally there is a 
good, well-placed spur. From this I selected 
the strongest shoot. This I allowed to go un-_ 
pinched, training it up as close to the stem — 
as possible. If other growths come in the 
way these should be removed, ‘so that the one 
to be the permanent one should have all the — 
light and air possible. If the young shoot 
is strong and vigorous it may be allowed 4 
6 feet long. If this is laid in the centre those — 
spurs that are opposite can be cropped as 
usual. That to form the permanent rod may — 
be allowed to remain the whole length if well — 
ripened. The following year this may extend — 
6 feet more, till reaching the top, when the— 
old one may be cut out. Some years ago I — 
was impressed with this method of culture on _ 
the aged Vine at Hampton Court. ciety 

Aes J. Crook. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





C. Lawsoniana var. nana. 


This is a very useful form, which in respect 

- of its branches and general appearance bears 
a striking likeness to the parent tree, except 
that it is of exceedingly slow growth, taking 

| several years to attain 4 feet in height. Its 
deep green branches, being arranged some- 
_ what horizontally, give this bushy little form 
| a distinctly interesting and pleasing appear- 
ance at all seasons of the year. This uncom- 
mon kind was raised in 1861 by Dauvesse of 
_ Orleans, and it is surprising to find such an 
- adaptable and charming little Cypress so 
‘neglected in our country. Where dwarf, 
refreshing evergreens are required I can 
strongly recommend this precious little form. 

E 





' This interesting addition to the Witch 
' Hazels—which was shown before the R.H.S. 
- on January 17th by Messrs. Wallace and Co., 
of Tunbridge Wells—first came under my 
notice in March, 1914, when a few plants 
arrived here from Messrs. Léon Chenault, the 
well-known nurserymen of Orleans. In shape 
and size the flowers are very similar to those 
_ of H. japonica, but are set in a deeper 
- coloured calyx, which colour extends along 
the petals for three parts of their length, the 
whole bush presenting an appearance of 
_ orange suffused with red. The flowers— 
although freely borne—do not cluster in the 
"same dense manner as those of H. japonica, 
| which, if anything, is a slight gain. With 
_ me this year it was in bloom quite three weeks 
in advance of any other kind, although all 
are grouped on the same site. As the illus- 
tration shows, it is of free growth, develop- 
ing, when established, long branching sprays, 
which in their season are well clothed with 
flowers. While many prefer the clear yellow 
kinds, the above will find favour and be 
much grown as soon as it becomes more 
plentiful. FE. MarxkHamM. 


Hamamelis japonica rubra. 


The Virginian Witch Hazel. 


It may not be untimely to remind readers 


who are interested in the winter-blooming 


- Witch Hazel, or Hamamelis, to be reminded 
of the fact that H. virginica, the Virginian 
Witch Hazel, is perhaps the poorest of those 

in cultivation, and that the Japanese species 

- and varieties are finer than it. It is a pity 

_ to grow inferior things which take up, as 
much space as the better ones, and H. 

_ japonica, H. zuccariniana, and H. mollis 

may be planted rather than H. virginica. 
These are all pretty winter-flowering shrubs, 

usually coming in January and February, 
and, though the flowers are small, they are 
 tright and doubly welcome when such flowers 

are scarce. S. A. 





Flowering shrubs. 


Many imagine that shrubberies, from late 
~~ autumn until the spring is well advanced, are 
_ devoid of bloom, characterless, and uninterest- 
ing. When such is the case it may be taken 
for granted that unintelligent planting has 
heen done, or, at least, that the planter is 
unacquainted with the possibilities of ‘shrubs. 
_ Especially in warm or in seaboard districts 
| shrubberies in the closing months of the old 
year and in the opening months of the new 
year may provide a display, perhaps not so 
brilliant, but certainly as beautiful as that 
of late spring and early summer. 
Consider the deliciously fragrant yellowish 
blooms of the Winter Sweet—Chimonanthus 
fragrans—and which are produced so freely 


during the dull months. Is _ there another 
flowering shrub which may vie with it for 
fragrance? Then there is Hamamelis 
arborea, whose curiously twisted and 


attractive blooms of golden yellow stud thickly, 


the leafless branches. What of Nuttalia 
cerasiformis, with its pendent racemes of 
diminutive white blossoms, which I have seen 
in full bloom at the end of February? And 
what of Cornus mas—the Cornelian Cherry— 
which is not so very much later than N. 
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many of these shrubs are only suitable for 
warm and favoured places near the coast, but 
it is in gardens which are so situated that 
these are seldom found, and it is to draw 
attention to the possibility of their use in 
such places that this note is penned. 
W. McG. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


The Pig Nut (Carya porcina). 


The Pig Nut is one of the hardiest of the 
Hickories, but it is not a well-known tree in 
Britain. It is a native of, Eastern North 


Hamamelis japonica rubra. 


cerasiformis? Prunus Davidiana, too, and 
Lonicera fragrantissima may be looked for 
while yet the year is young, and before these 
are out of bloom the Almonds are in evidence. 
Follow the flowers of MHibiscus syriacus, 
Pavia macrostachys, Cydonia japonica, and, 
iv warm sites, Indigofera Gerrardiana, while 
Forsythia suspensa—given a wall—may ex- 
pand its “‘ golden bells ”’ ere March has gone. 

Nor ought the Rhododendrons, where they 
are suited by the soil, to be forgotten. Who 
does not know R. Nobleanum, which is occa- 
sionally in bloom in November, and which, 
according to its position, may bloom from 
January until the end of February? This 
crand Rhododendron is succeeded by others of 
the family until midsummer, when R. Nuttali 
and R. Dalhousianum may be seen. Andro- 
meda floribunda, the inconspicuous blooms of 
the Pernettyas, Choisya ternata, Kalmias, 
Ribes, and Clerodendron trichotomum are all 
associated with the early spring. No doubt 


_ America, where it grows nearly 100 feet high. 


The Ash-like leaves, each from 8 inches to 
12 inches, are made up of from five to seven 
leaflets, the terminal one much larger than 
the others, and sometimes measuring 6 inches 
by’24 inches. The flowers are in slender, 
greenish catkins, each 4 or 5 inches long, while 
the female flowers are very small and are 
followed by small, hard nuts with sweet 
kernels very like the Walnut in flavour. 
Although the Hickories can only be considered 
from a decorative standpoint in this country, 
they have a considerable commercial value in 
America, for the timber is strong and possesses 
great elasticity, making it suitable for similar 
purposes for which Ash is employed here. 
One or two species are also grown for the 
sake of their edible nuts. For the latter 
purpose ©. oliveeformis is one of the best. It 
produces the Pecan Nuts of commerce. From 
a timber point of view C. alba is one of the 
most important species. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





The gardens at the Ideal Home Exhibition. 


The Royal Gardens at this exhibition, which 
was opened by the Countess of Athlone on 
Wednesday, March 1st, ought to be visited by 
all those who go there, and they will find 
‘great pleasure in examining the several 
gardens that have been laid out by our lead- 
ing nurserymen and landscape gardeners. 
Thousands of people will be delighted when 
they visit the annexe where the gardens have 
been laid out. Four thousand feet of scenery 
specially painted, lends an idea of distance 
and forms a suitable setting to the various 
Royal Gardens. Clever lighting effects ‘help 
to emphasise the beauty of the gardens, the 
visitor being loath to leave the flowery scene 
so different from the outside, where all is 
murky and drear. 

There are. all told ten gardens designed by 
the Queen of the Netherlands, the Queen of 
Spain, the Queen of the Belgians, the Queen 
of Norway, the Queen of Roumania, Queen 
Alexandra, Princess Alice, Princess Mary, 
Lady Patricia Ramsay, and Lady May 
Cambridge., That designed by Queen Alex- 
andra and executed by Messrs. Jas. Carter 
and Co., Raynes Park, is an exact replica of 
her garden at Sandringham, a chaste design 
in dwarf clipped box. As it was too early 
to plant it with Violas and. other spring 
flowers, Tulips and Hyacinths have been used, 
resulting in a very handsome effect. In the 
centre is an old well-head with a colonnade of 
stone columns. Trees are given a place all 
round, and thereby the effect is considerably 
enhanced. The design of the Queen of the 
Netherlands’ garden has been carried out by 
C. Van Ney and Sons, Boskoop, the whole 
being very bright with Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Roses, and various shrubs’ in flower. 
We understand that the whole of the soil used 
in the arrangement was brought ‘from 
Holland. The planting of the garden of the 
Queen of Spain was entrusted to Messrs. 
Whitelegg- and Co.,° Chislehurst. The 
entrance ‘to this garden is by four separate 
entrances in the low wall surrounding it. The 


walks lead to a piazza with four ornamental ‘ 


seats, with a pool and a miniature fountain. 
The garden of the Queen of the Belgians is 
what may well be termed a blue garden. In 
the centre of the garden is a Lily pond orna- 
mented by four small fountains; around this 
pond are masses of Scillas, Myosotis, Violas, 
and blue Primroses.: The execution of this 
garden was in the hands of A. Luff and Sons. 
Wimbledon.  Messrs:. Neal and Son, of 
Wandsworth,- carried out the design of the 
Queen of Norway, which presents many strik- 
ing effects,. Old brick walls, in which were 
put alpine plants, surround the garden. 
Alpine plants, including Arabis, Aubrietia, 
Alyssum, Campanulas, and Saxifrages, have 


een largely used in this arrangement. Stone: 


tteps by means of crazy paving lead to a 
pool with graceful figures and a fountain ; 
noteworthy is a very old sundial. The design 
of the garden of the Queen of Roumania was 
entrusted to Ernest Dixon, Putney, the colour 
scheme being purple and orange. “This garden 
is surrounded by an old brick wall, inside of 
which are lawns divided by stone-paved paths. 
On the old wall are Aubrietias, -Violas, etc., 
with, in the paved spaces between the lawns, 
Orange trees in antique vases. The design of 
the garden of Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone, was carried out by Messrs. Gaze and 
Sons, Kingston. This is approached by a 
flight of steps flanked by four stone columns, 
on which are old oak beams covered with 
Wistaria. There is also a Lily pond sur- 
rounded by a crazy pathway, in which are 
many Saxifrages and Sedums. In the beds 
around the pool are masses of mauve, blue, 


and pink flowers, There is also a grass path 
bordered with mauve and pink Tulips. The 
main feature of Princess Mary’s garden, the 
making of which was in the hands of Messrs. 
Pulham and Sons, is a waterfall and rock 
garden. The water in a tortuous course 
tumbles and splashes over rough stones, until 
finally it drops into a pool studded with rocky 
islands, in which are growing alpine plants. 
Around the pool are lush green Ferns, with 
along the lowest level of the garden a»crazy 
paving, which crosses the stream by stepping- 
stones. In Lady Patricia Ramsay’s garden, 
the design of which has been carried out by 
Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, there are 
really two gardens, the prevailing colour in 
each case being yellow and orange. The 
garden is entered by a crazy stone path, which 
is continued round the lawn, in the centre of 
which is an old stone figure. There is also 
a Yew hedge, between which and the path are 
beds filled with yellow Tulips. The smaller 
garden is surrounded by an old ‘brick wall. 
In the centre is a Lily pond. The garden 


designed and constructed for Lady May Cam- 


bridge by Messrs. Wallace and Co.; really 
consists of four gardens, one being a charm- 
ing rock garden formed of old .weather-worn 
limestone; a path winds away among the 
rocks on either side, which contain some 
beautiful alpine flowers. The second repre- 
sents an English woodland with silver Birches 
rising from the grassland, in which is a 
collection of spring bulbs. The third is a 
small pool, in the centre of which is a 
fountain, the beds and borders surrounding 
the fountain being aglow with masses of 
spring-flowering bulbs. The fourth garden 
consists of paved walks and box-edged beds 
full of brightly-hued flowers. 





Lilium giganteum. 

This, figured on page 153, is a noble Lily 
of huge growth and quite distinct as regards 
appearance from any other of the family. 
The bulb is large and conical, and develops 
spreading tufts of handsome, heart-shaped 
leaves. The flower stems, which reach a 
height of from 6 feet to 10 feet, are terminated 
by a huge raceme, 1 foot to/2 feet in length, 
of about a dozen long, nodding, fragrant 
flowers, which are white and tinged with 
purple on the inside. It does best in a shel- 
tered position, where there is an undergrowth 
of thin shrubs to protect the stems in spring. 
The soil must be deep and well drained, and 
should consist of sandy peat or leaf-mould to 
which have been added some rich loam and 
plenty of well-rotted manure. At Wisley this 
noble Lily is quite at home, and throws up in 


plenty its flowering shafts annually. After. 


flowering and maturing the seeds the old bulb 
perishes, the plant being increased by offsets, 
which flower a year or two afterwards, 
according to their strength. The seeds should 
be sown when ripe. Seedlings take about 
eight years before they flower, and should be 
put into their permanent quarters when 
about half-grown. The planting of fully- 
grown bulbs is a mistake, and should never be 
attempted. 





Zinnias. 

The apparent waning popularity of these 
showy, half-hardy annuals is probably due to 
the poor specimens often produced by careless 
methods: of culture. 
difficult to grow, yet they Ihave certain re- 
quirements, the absence of which may, if not 
catered for, lead to the production of poor 
plants and insignificant blooms. They are 


\ 


Although they are not . 
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certainly among the most select of all short-— 
lived plants, and my older readers will be — 
able to recall the days when they were listed — 
among the choicer of so-called  florist’s — 
flowers. gre, , <| \aaee ¢ 
Zinnias have a lengthy flowering period 
which commences in the summer and con a 
tinues in favourable seasons until far into 
the autumn. They are gross feeding plamts, 
and the ground should be deeply dug and 
generously manured. The soil should be on 
the light side and the position in full sun-_ 
shine, but sheltered from cold winds. The 
best time to sow the seed is the latter part of 
March or the beginning of April. The seed-— 
lings should be raised in a gentle hotbed and 
when large enough should be carefully trans- 
ferred to 3-inch pots, in which they can 
remain until planting out time. This is » 
usually about the time of summer bedding; — 
in fact, these plants often enter into summer © 
bedding schemes. The plants must, of course, 
be previously hardened off. Protection — 
shouts be given against slugs and snails by — 
placing rings of ashes and soot around the 
‘plants immediately they are placed in the 
ground. . Remarkable developments have 
occurred in Zinnias in recent years, and a 
good strain of seed will give some pleasant 
surprises. The Giant double varieties grow 
to a height of 24 feet; and include some | 
pleasing and brilliant shades of scarlet, pink, — 
and yellow, besides white. There is a’ dwarf _ 
strain which grows about 15 inches high and — 
is useful for bedding. deep, 
_ H. Greaves, F.L.S. 
Carnations. — ee. 
Beds intended‘ for Carnations which have 
been wintered in a cold frame ought now to 
be lightly turned over by forking. A little 
soot previously sprinkled over the surface will — 
be serviceable, and, where it can be procured, © 
fresh, good loam is preferable to manure of _ 
any kind. My observation leads me to the 4 
conclusion that it is in heavily manured-beds _ 
that Carnations suffer from disease and from | 
pests. ; Gk 








Polyanthuses and Primroses and — 
the past season. tt 
Few hardy plants disliked the hot, dry 
weather of the past season so much as these, — 
especially where the soil is light and sandy. — 
Young, vigorous stock has come through the — 
drought with comparatively no deaths, show- 
ing the advantage of seedlings compared with — 
divided stock. Recently a man in the trade 
in West Surrey said he had lost all hig stock _ 
and had no young seedlings. Most people in — 
private gardens lift them in June, planting — 
them in shady positions under trees. T[ 
noticed this year this did not save them, a 
when water was given, the roots of the trees — 
absorbed the water, the check from lifting — 
being too great. Those who wish to obtain © 
new stock to flower in 1923 should obtain | 
seed from the best strains early in the spring — 
This is best sown in the two first months of 
the year in boxes or pans, using a free, sandy 
soil. Near the surface this should be fine, — 
Make the surface even, sowing thinly, press- 
ing the seed into the soil with a bit of board, 
then cover lightly with fine sandy soil, water 
through a fine rose-can, taking care not O- 
allow the water to run, or this will wash 
the seeds into patches,. causing them to he 
crowded and difficult to transplant. The 
surface should be covered either with glass or 
paper to keep the soil moist. It is very un-— 
wise to place the pans or boxes in a dry, airy. 
place. The lowest place in frame or house 
is the best till the seedlings begin to show 
through the*soil. When they are large 
enough to handle they should be pricked off \ 
in good, fine soil, and, when established, they 
may stand in a shady place in the open. 
Those not having frames can raise them in — 
a 
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pans or pots in a warm spot in the open by 
covering with glass to get the seeds up. 
Bogs? Joo Gig Bete 


; Work of the Week. 


Owing to the clearing of a lake, large 
masses of choice Water Lilies which for many 
years have been grouped upon raised beds in 


' the centre and along the sides are being’ re- 
» moved\to a larger lake, as it is intended to 


leave the former clear of Lilies, for a few 
‘years at least. 


As the work. of cleaning goes 
on the Lilies are lifted out with large quanti- 
ties of soil attached, and are transferred to 


_ the larger sheet of water, where they are 


4 


s 
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planted to form large groups along the sides 
and in positions where their flowers will be 
seen. The weight of the soil clinging to the 
roots kept the plants in position once they 


\ had been put into the water. A number of 


= 


thes 


+ 


~ Rhododendrons which had not been happy for 


several years, the ground being very heavy, 


has been lifted and transplanted to land of a 


totally different character, being light, warm, 


and peaty. 


‘% 


- Two large beds have been deeply trenched 
for Roses, the soil being very light and not 
such as I should choose for Roses, unless I 


- could secure a few loads of clay or very heavy 


_ loam to mix with it. 
(he similar character, and it is thought that 
: by a good addition of farmyard manure we 
” 


All the soil near is of 


may yet succeed with the Roses. Each bed 
containing about two and a half dozen Roses, 


on their own roots, is edged with sandstone 


blocks, inside of which has been planted an 
edging of dwarf Lavender. Steep slopes have 


/ been planted with small bushes of Laurustinus 


' (Viburnum Tinus) and Wilson’s Barberry, 


, and a large number of Irises has been used 


i 


i 4 


for a similar purpose. 
A Jong flight of steps leading to a sunken 


lane, the raised. sides of which are filled with 


a 


J 
" 
\ Py 
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a vaniety of interesting plants, including 
choice hardy Ferns, Lenten Roses, Primulas, 
and rare bulbs, has now been disposed of, as 
an easier path has been made. The York 
stone steps will be used to advantage near by, 
and after easing the banks on either side and 
erecting low walls at intervals to prevent a 
rush of water during storms; the position has 
been planted with Rubus spectabilis, Sweet 
Gale (Myrica), Pyrus of sorts, Wild: Plum 
from Canada, and Cockspur Thorns. A few 
plants of the beautiful Alexandrian Laurel 
(Danze Laurus) have been lifted, and after 
dividing them carefully, replanted to estab- 
lish a new plantation. The base of these 
plants measured 3ft. in diameter, and it was 





possible by careful division to make quite a 
number of useful small plants from each 
specimen. 

An oak trellis is being fixed to a very pic- 
turesque old wall 8ft. in height. and about 
40 yards in length, the face of which is par- 
tially clothed with Rock Cresses (Aubrietia). 

KE. M. 








‘ NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Improving a lawn. 


Can a lawn whichis habitually too soit be 
improved and hardened by the application of 
cinders ? ANXIOUS. 


[ A. lawn in the condition mentioned would 
lead one to assume that it either requires 
draining, or, if that was attended to when 
the lawn was made, that the drains are not 
acting properly, as a result perhaps of the 
outlet of the main drain being blocked or in 
consequence of some of the cross drains 
having been laid on made ground, which may 
have sunk, causing the drain-pipes to drop 
below their original positions or levels. 
Either would bring about a stagnation of 
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water and lead to the surface becoming soft 
and unpleasant to walk upon. A lawn, we 
may mention, that. is effectively drained 
always has a firm surface. We therefore 
suggest that if drains exist they be examined, 


‘and if found faulty, as we suspect they will 


be in such case, they be put right at once. 
If the drains are found to be in good order, 
but not acting as a result of their being laid 
too deep or through the water not being able 
to find its way into them on account of the 
soil being of a heavy, adhesive nature, the 
remedy is to reopen the trenches in which 
they are laid and fill them to within 9 inches 
of the surface with brickbats, clinkers, and 
rough stones. This would have the effect of 


Queen Alexandra’s garden at the Ideal Home Exhibition. 


draining off the superfluous moisture. Ii no 
drains exist, then lay them 5 yards apart, 
and arrange for their discharge into a main 
drain with an outlet at the lowest point. 
Lay the. drains 2 feet deep if the soil is 
heavy and the subsoil of clay, and partly fill 
up the trench afterwards with the material 
before mentioned. If the soil is of a lighter 
nature than that named the drains may be 
laid 1 foot deeper. Two-inch ordinary agri- 
cultural drain-pipes will suffice for the cross- 
drains, and if the main drain will be out of 
the way of tree roots or nowhere near where 
hedges are growing, ordinary 4-inch pipes 
will answer. If not, socket pipes will be 
necessary, the joints to be made good with 
cement to prevent roots from getting in and 
choking them. You had better in such a 
contingency call to your aid the services of 
a practical agricultural drainer, and allow 
him to do the work for you. With regard 
to the placing of a coat of ashes between the 
turf and-soil, this is sometimes done with 
the idea of preventing worm casts disfiguring 
and spoiling the surface, but we have never 
known them to be employed for the purpose 
suggested, and think such a proceeding would 
be non-effective. } 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


Flower Garden. 


Hardy flowers—continued. 

In arranging the herbaceous border, unless 
it is particularly desired that its principal 
display should be at a given date, it 1s always 
well to give due consideration to continuity in 
effect. Throughout the longest possible 
season one effect should follow another, each 
one spread over the border as a whole, so 
that it should be complete in itself. It would 
be beyond the power of any beginner to pre- 
pare such a scheme as this, and those who are 
intending to make borders should call in com- 
retent advice before proceeding. I shall hope 
in due course—that is, as we make progress— 
to take this matter up very thoroughly, and, 
by illustrations and plans, enlighten you upon 
what to me is a fascinating study and occu- 
pation—the making of herbaceous borders. 
That, for the time being, is beyond us, and we 
are now rather dealing with the filling up of 
our borders with additional plants and the 
mtroduction of suitable varieties. I named 
some a week ago, and I am now going to name 
a few others, begging leave to point out that 
the time of flowering and the given height of 
crowth are the important things to note. 





Fig. 1.—Aster Novi Belgii. 


Asters (Michaelmas Daisies). Fig. 1.— 
Star flowers of whatsoever kind are*the most 
charming and effective of any. Even within 
that section we know as Michaelmas Daisies 
there is a great diversity in size, habit, form 
and colour. We have illustrated the section 
known as Novi-Belgii, which is fairly typical. 
lt grows from 2 to 3 feet in height and 
ranges in colour from almost white to purple, 
and is in bloom throughout September and 
October—sometimes in August. Much as we 
admire a good collection of Asters, there is 
always the regret that they betoken the ap- 
proaching end of the season, but there is this 
about them—they do brighten and cheer the 
border up to the very end. The roots of.all 
these Asters may be split up almost inde- 
finitely, and those with one root in their 
garden can soon have a dozen. 

- Illustration 2 is the Kniphofia, or Torch 
Lily, very generally known as ‘“ Tritoma 
Uvaria.’’ There are miniature as well as 
ciant forms, and for our purpose I rule out 
the smaller and less effective varieties. The 
larger one, T. Uvaria, is too big except for 
very large borders, but those of an inter- 
mediate size, like the illustration, or K. 
Tuckii, are very brilliant and effective if 
planted here and there along the border. 
“ Torch Lily ’’ is a good name for it, for it 
glows from scarlet to orange, and is veritably 
a “f red-hot poker.’’ It blooms August and 
September, and may be 2 feet to 24 feet high, 
according to variety. .T. Uvaria is much 


Beginners. - 


taller and bigger, and the plants are not in- 
frequently 4 to 6 feet through. 
Illustration 4 (Sea Holly) is something 
quite different. It belongs to a smaller family 
| 





Fig. 2.—Tritoma Uvaria. 


of plants, and a countryman would imme- 
diately associate it with the teazle, one of 
the prettiest and most beautiful of our weeds. 
Its value in the border is the steely blue haze 
which it produces, which causes it to stand 
out so clear and distinct no matter what it is 
planted, in association with.| Its height is 
from 1 foot to 1$ feet, and it blooms in July 
and August. The finest variety is E. Oliveri- 
anum. 

The Heleniums (see Fig. 4) are among our 
best border plants—practically at home any- 
where, though they thrive best in loam. The 
growth is of the Michaelmas Daisy style, 
though there the resemblance ends. The 
variety Riverton Gem is undoubtedly the 





Fig. 3.—Sea Holly (Eryngium). 


pick of a handsome family, because of its 
ireedom and colour. Opening with an old 
gold tinged with terra-cotta effect, the blooms 
mature into a delightful and rich wallflower 
red. Its counterpart in yellow is Riverton 


altogether too short. 
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Beauty, and both may be recommended most _ 
strongly jor effect and for cutting. Both these — 
will attain a height of 4 feet and are good ~ 
from the middle of August onward. Earlier 
and dwariler varieties do not relinquish a 
singleqnerit of the family worth, forin Bolan- 
ceri (July, 1 foot), Golden Gem (July, 2 feet), - 
and Hoopesii (June, 25 feet) we have varieties — . 
which prolong the season and are only of lesser SS 

value because they bloom at a time of great — 
abundance. The roots of all these readily — 
divide and multiply themselves. ne 

That prime old favourite the Columbine 
(Aquilegia, Fig. 5) must not be overlooked. — 
The race has been so improved of late years 
that the blooms have acquired that distine- 
tion of form which we look for in Orchids and 
nowhere else, while the additional shades and 
colours are practically unlimited. No longer — 
is it the heavy-headed, dull-coloured, cramped 
fiower of the old days, but soft-hued, long 
spurred, and elegant to a degree. It attracts 
every eye, and there is but one regret, and 
that is that its season (May and June) is 
Its height is about - 
13 feet. It is best raised from seeds sown in- 
boxes in May. : : 

For a particularly bold and brilliant effect. 
the Lupins (Fig. 6) must not be omitted. L. 
polyphyllus is the class I have especially in 
mind, and this is a true herbaceous plant, 
and, given a good strain ‘‘ raised ’’ from seed, 
various beautiful colours are produced. They — 
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include blue and white, purple and white, pink, — 
violet, white, and other intermediate shades, 
all of which are extremely beautiful and — 
showy. Flowering in May and early June, 
they will, if cut down, bloom again at the end 
of the summer, thus giving a double display, — 
as will several other herbaceous early bloom- — 
ing plants if so treated. The Lupin is best 
raised from seed ; indeed, it usually drops its — 
seeds, which come up of themselves, and it is 
seldom one wants to make a special sowing. 
The soft, rosy-pink variety is particularly 
good. The height ranges about 3 feet, and the 
plant, with its magnificent foliage, requires — 
plenty of space. . ~ 
Fig. 7, Chrysanthemum maximum, needs — 
little to be said in its favour, for it has 
established itself everywhere because it knows _ 
it has only to be seen to be adopted.. I refer to 
it because there are several varieties, and it 
is not always known that there is such an 
early blooming variety as Daviesii. This 
is small compared to some of the others, which _ ; 
are veritable giants and which carry on right — 
into late September. The best known of the 
larger kinds are King Edward, Perfection, “y 
The Speaker, Mrs. ©. L. Bell. Inheight they 
range from 1} to 3¥ feet. a 
There are many other kinds of herbaceous — 
vlants I consider absolutely indispensable and _ 
which I may find an opportunity to refer to ie 
from time to time. But, though I regret it, I ry 
must pass on for the present, having been re- 
auested by several readers to deal next week 
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~ with the pruning of Roses. Somehow there is 


a glamour about the herbaceous border which 
holds one, on account, I presume, of the im- 


mense variety and beauty of so many of the 
subjects belonging to it. Those who take 
them up become fascinated by them, and more 
often than not lose much of their interest in 


_ ordinary bedding plants. Bide Bs 


Fruit. 


_ Winter spraying. 


Eggs of various kinds of moths, butterflies, 
beetles, and weevils (whose young feed upon 





Fig. 5.— Aquilegia. 


the leaves, flowers, or fruits of our trees) are 
deposited upon the trees every summer and 
autumn, to be hatched by the warmth of the 
sun in March, April, May, and sometimes in 
June, but April‘and May especially. Tf all, 
or the majority, of these eggs can be destroyed 
it will prevent much injury to the foliage by 
the young caterpillars, which otherwise will 
have time to work much damage to the un- 
folding leaves if the later sprayings should 
be nullified by showery weather. Spray- 
fluids for winter and for spring and summer 
use are numerous and effective if the direc- 
tions be carefully followed and applied. The 
lime wash, which was popular with the good 
gardeners in the days of our grandfathers, 
has come into its own again and is annually 
extending. Washes made with and without 
nicotine, but with soft soap as a base, have 
increased in popularity, and nicotine alone is 
presented in several forms. Caustic soda and 
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- Fig. 6.—Lupins. 


‘caustic potash were suspended during the 
war, but they are returning into use im 
orchards and gardens. 

Spraying machines are numerous, and 
vary in size, power, and capacity, from the 
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engine-driven down to the knapsack pump 
and the simple syringe. The syringe 1s the 
sprayer 1 am about to introduce to the 
students, because of its simplicity, handiness, 
durability, and general usefulness, and be- 
cause it 1s comparatively inexpensive. With 
ordinary care the ‘‘ lite’’ ot a good brass 
syringe is longer than one cares to specily. 
For the use of non-caustic, insecticides it is 
invaluable when required for trees and 
bushes or for plants not more than 12 or 15 
feet in height. Of small plants any number 
may be conveniently sprayed by the syringe. 

The complete syringe of the garden usually 
consists. of a good brass barrel and piston, 
with a screw-on single jet, accompanied by a 
screw-on fine ‘‘ rose ’’ and a coarser ‘‘ rose.’’ 
Since 1868 I have had no use for either 
“ rose’? for spraying or syringing. With 
the mastery of the single jet the operator can 
instantly produce a dew-like spray or a 
heavy shower, and any degree between the two 
extremes, all with one charge of water or in- 
secticide. These results are obtained by the 
operator controlling the orifice of the single 
jet by means of the soft part of the first joint 
of the forefinger of either right or left hand 
—as the operator is right-handed or left- 
handed. In this operation a few minutes’ 
practice makes a willing student more pro- 
ficient than he (or she) expects to be. The 
awkwardness soon passes, the left hand (of 
the right-handed) soon learns to automatically 
(and in time unconsciously) slip down to the 
nozzle of the syringe (the right hand of the 
left-handed also), and the first joint of the 
forefinger closes tightly over the orifice, both 
movements-—when the awkwardness has 
passed—being executed in one second of time, 
and either ‘‘dew’’ or ‘‘rain’’ produced. 
Tveryone knows that with that jet a single 
stream of water may be produced as from a 
miniature fire engine; it is so used for wash- 
ing greenhouses, windows, and other surfaces. 

All mixtures or washes should be passed 
through a very fine sieve kefore being used 
with a syringe, knapsack pump, or other form 
of sprayer, and even then undesirable bits 
and minute and hard substances find their 
way into the mixtures after all has been pre- 
pared for use. 

Caustic spray fluids, such as caustic potash 
and caustic soda, spoil all clothes and boots 
to a certain extent, and they are painful (to 
a small degree) to the skin, but especially to 
the eyes. Moreover, all insecticides are 
l:armful, to a larger or smaller degree, to 
clothing; therefore old clothes, boots, -hats, 
and gloves should be worn. 

Rainy or showery weather is liable to 
nullify the effects of spraying, since a film of 
rain over the leaves or the branches and 
twigs will make the spray too weak to be 
effective. Therefore a dry day—or dry 
weather—should be chosen for spraying. No 
spraying\should be done during hard frost. 


Lime wasn should be made from freshly 
burned lime of good quality, -best selected 
white lime in the proportion of 25 lb. lime and 
4 lb. of washing soda or alum to 123 gallons 
ci water, the alum or soda to be first dissolved 
separately in hot water and then added to 
the lime wash. The whole should be strained 
through 2 fine sieve whose mesh is distinctly 
smaller than the orifice of the jet or nozzle 
through which the wash has to be forced. 
This wash should not be applied to branches 
after the flowers or the leaf-buds are appear- 
ing. 

Caustic wash, made from either caustic 
potash or caustic soda, should be made by dis- 
solving 1 Ib. of either soda or potash in a 
half-gallon of hot water, then add to it 4s 
callons of clear water. This wash may be 
applied similarly to the lime wash. 

By waiting, as it were, until the last day 
or two before the flower huds commence to 
appear tpon the Plum, and the leaf-buds 
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upon the Apple and Pear, the effect upon the 
eggs of the insects will be very destructive. 

he two (or three) above-named washes are 
termed winter washes because they may only 
be used with safety to the trees while they are 
dormant, or comparatively dormant. The 
next washes to be used are termed summer 
washes, because they may be safely used while 
the trees are in a state of activity—little or 
much—and because such washes, while not in- 
juring the trees in great activity, can be 
safely used for the destruction of equally 
active insect life, which commences almost, 
but not quite, contemporaneously with the 
activity of the trees. 

SUMMER SPRAYING should begin with 
the commencement of the growth of the leaf- 
bud in the case of trees whose leaves develop 
before the flowers, and with the commence- 
ment of the development of the flower-buds in ~ 
the case of trees whose flowers open before leaf 
growth commences, as in the case of the Plum 
and Cherry. There are numerous washes for 
spring and summer use, their bases mainly 
heing, as stated at the commencement of this 
article, with adjuncts such as kerosene, am- 
monia, methylated spirit, etc., each valuable 
for insect destruction, and quite safe in care- 
ful hands, even when used singly—with 
water. To attain complete success—so far as 
that is attainable—in the destruction of insect 
pests to fruit trees, there should not be any 
appreciable break between the winter and 
summer spraying. The first spraying, called 





Fig. 7.—Chrysanthemum maximum. 


summer or spring spraying, should be closely 
followed by a second spraying, if for no other 
reason than to catch the insects missed during 
the first spraying; but other eggs will have 
been hatched, other aphides produced alive. 

Continuous warfare must be waged by the 
gardener against insect foes, and not less so 
against the fungoid enemies to his trees and 
plants, for which specific preventives and 
yemedies are available in preparations of 
lime—sulphur, copper sulphate, iron sulphate, 
tu leaves and roots, dry or in solution, ac- 
cording 19 circumstances. The virtues of iron 
sulphate and copper sulphate are not yet fully 
appreciated by many horticulturists. 

A few hints on spraying may here be given : 

(1) Spray only when the trees are dry. (2) 
Do not spray during frost. (3) Commence 
spraying just before the trees come into flower 
or leaf. (4) Choose an insecticide with a 
well-known reputation if you have little or no 
experience in spray-fluids. (5) Two spray- 
ings early in the season, with an interval of 
only one or two days between, are better than 
three sprayings in three weeks late in the 
season. (6) Be very careful to correctly 
follow the directions supplied with washes. 
(7) Measure the insecticide correctly when 
mixing it with the water, which also should 
be correct in measurement. (8) Keep the 
sprayer or syringe thoroughly clean. (9) 
Spray the trees thoroughly. (10) One film 
of the fluid is as effective as a continued 
quantity in the same place. (11) When 
spraying, wear old clothes, hats, boots, and 
gloves. Jy U: 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. | 





Southern Counties. 


Apricots. | 

As soon as the blossoms begin to unfold, get 
blinds fixed and put in working order, so that 
protection from rain, sleet, and frost can be 
given as required. It is always best to cover 
the trees at night and uncover in the morn~ 
ing when the weather is fine. It is best to 
defer uncovering after sharp frost until such 
time as the air becomes ‘warmed and _ the 
blooms, should any be frozen, have had time 
_to thaw out. Hoist the blinds when snow or 
sleet storms threaten in the daytime or if 
heavy rain appears imminent. * These 
ordinary precautions all make for the securing 
of a good set. Boughs of evergreens, as 
Spruce or Yew, worked in loosely among the 
branches will afford a good deal of protection 
when blinds are out of the question. 


Outdoor Peaches and Nectarines: 

At the completion of training, nailing, and 
tying, get copings and other paraphernalia 
fixed, so that blinds, etc., can be ready for 
use at short notice. Oe ar 


Kitchen garden. - 

As breadths of Brussels Sprouts, Kale, ana 
winter Cabbage are cleared, root up the stems 
and denude them of the old leaves which dig 
in with the manure. Burn the stems with 


other rubbish on the ground. Well manured,’ 


the ground, when dug, will be available for 
Potatoes. Where a scarcity of manure has 
to be contended with, prepare’ the sites for 
Scarlet Runners in the same way as for late 
Peas—i.e., in trenches 1 foot wide and 
18 inches deep. Clean and top-dress Mint 
beds and put the herb garden generally in 
order for the season. Break up.iand replant 
Horseradish after well cleaning the ground. 
Plant Sunroots, if not already done, 1 foot 
apart in rows 3 feet asunder, selecting 
medium-sized, well-shaped tubers for ‘the 
purpose. The white variety is the better for 
private use. Where an abundance of tree 
leaves can be had for the raking, make up a 
large flat bed with them in a sheltered spot, 
cover with a foot of light soil, and plant with 
early Potatoes — weather permitting — the 
second week in March. If given protection 
when growth appears with old canvas mats, 
etc., a crop ready for digging far in advance 
of those planted on early borders is the 
reward. 


Tuberous Begonias. 

Shake out and repot or place in boxes until 
some amount of growth and roots is emitted 
part of the tubers of the best varieties 
required for pot work, and put in slight 
warmth to give them a start. Bedding 
varieties should also be boxed and slowly 
started into growth, 


Cucumbers. . 
Increase of daylight and sunlight, with 
plenty of heat and moisture, will now tell 
and cause the plants to.grow apace. Give 
every attention to tying and stopping, and 
unless there is urgent need for the fruit, get 
the trellis fairly well furnished with growth 
before allowing it to bear. Top-dress on 
the little-and-often principle to keep the roots 
active. Afford tepid water as required and 
weak liquid occasionally when the plants com- 
mence to bear. Create moisture by damping 
and syringing in accordance. with outer 
climatic conditions. To economise heat dur- 
ing the night cover the roof-glass either with 
mats or canvas covers. Make another sowing 
with a view to having a supply of plants or 
hand for the planting of another house or 
for planting in frames on hot-beds. eee 


Midland Counties. 


Figs. 

The pruning of Figs on walls may be done 
now, and the work should be finished before 
the sap commences to rise. Retain as many 
fruitful shoots as are necessary to furnish the 
space thinly, also the lowest lateral shoots on 
each branch, in order to keep the tree 
furnished with young wood from the centre. 
All growths not required should either be cut 
clean away or shortened to one bud. The 
shoots retained should be laid in and nailed 
or tied quite straight, leaving room for the 
large foliage to develop and for new shoots 
to form for the following season. A great 
deal of disbudding will be necessary later, 
and the more that is done, the less pruning 
will be necessary. 


Grafting 


of Apples and Pears may be commenced. It. 


is scarcely worth the time for the gardener 
to graft young stock, as young trees can be 
purchased at a reasonable cost. But it 
happens sometimes that trees that are either 
worthless varieties 


gardens. If they are healthy and growing 


freely, the heads should be cut down and re. 


grafted with better varieties. 


_Tomatoes. . 
A sowing should be made at once to pro- 


duce plants for growing in the open. Sow 
the seeds thinly in pots or pans of sifted soil 
and germinate them in a house or pit having 
a temperature of 65 degrees. When the 
plants are through the surface, raise the seed- 
pans to within a few inches of the roof-glass. 
When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, pot them into 3-inch pots, and later 
shift them into 6-inch pots. They should be 
grown in a well-ventilated pit, with the object 


of obtaining strong plants with one truss of | 


bloom before they are set out at about the 
end of May. Sunrise and Best of All are 
two good varieties for this purpose. 


Celery. 

Plants from the earliest sowing are ready 
for pricking out into a cool pit in light, rich 
soil. Allow a space of 3 inches between the 
plants each way. If only a small supply is 


necessary, the plants may be grown in boxes - 


containing rich soil. The boxes should be 
placed near to the roof-glass in a cool-house 
or pit. Water the soil thoroughly with clear, 
soft water, and ventilate the house freely as 
soon as the plants are re-established. 


Spring Cabbage. . 

The plants are growing freely and will be 
benefited’ by a light dressing of stimulating 
manure. Before applying the manure break 
up the surface of the soil with the Dutch hoe. 
Make good any gaps that occur with plants 
from the reserve bed, and, if necessary, make 
a new plantation on well-prepared ground for 
@ succession. The ground occupied by the 
earliest plants may then be cleared as soon 
as the Cabbages are cut for the planting of 
the main crop of Celery. 


Rhubarb. 


The present is the best time to make new 
plantations of Rhubarb. As the plants will 
occupy the same ground for several seasons 
it should be trenched deeply and well 
manured. Old stools may be lifted and 
divided carefully to furnish the necessary 
number of plants, which should be planted in 
rows 6 feet apart, allowing a space of 
5 feet between the plants in the rows. When 
the planting is finished, spread a thick layer 
of stable manure over the soil as a mulch. 

F. W. G. 


. hard, the use of ihe syringe may, for a time, | 


or shy bearers exist in 


_it is as well, however, to maintain sufficient — 


cuttings of the young wood which ‘is no 
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Peaches under glass. Sa 
Disbudding can now be undertaken, and if 
there be a sufficiency of fruit upon the vppead iu 
sides of the branches of those trees which have — 
set, the most of the fruits may be removed 
from the under sides, Should the water be 


cease, the atmospheric moisture being easily 
maintained meantime by damping down — 
pathways and borders. When the trees re-) 4 
aquiré moisture, weak liquid manure is. most 
useful at this particular time, and that, or 
water when it is used, ought to have the chill 
taken off. Care must be taken to prevent — 
the admittance of draughts to the Peach 
house. ip) yeas Pie ae 


“ \ a, 4 ql i. ry 
Rock garden. A fi a 
This is a very suitable time at which to 
‘rearrange a portion of the rock garden, as 
there are always ‘some of the more robust — 
growers which spread too freely and to the — 
cetriment of the choicer things. Some of the — 
former may, with advantage, be removed, — 
fresh soil added, and the sites filled with | 
plants of less rampant growth, Many of the © 
Cranesbills are offenders in this respect, and — 
although G. striatum is a rather good thing — 
In its way, yet it is‘@ very persistent rambler — 
and requires to be firmly dealt with, + 


Plant houses. fie) ae 
In the greenhouse and conservatory the heat _ 
at night ought not to exceed 50 degrees, It} 
will be found that flowers—especially Tulips — 
and other bulbs—will remain longer in good — 
condition if this temperature be not exceeded. _ 


heat in the pipes so that ventilation may be 
freely given along the ridge of the house. _ 
Ventilation should be so managed that there _ 
will be no risk of cold currents of air or of 
chilly draughts, which are alike harmful to — 
bloom and to foliage. The hybrid Indian — 
Ithododendrons are fine things—more espe- _ 
cially when they attain some size—and they — 
are not so difficult to manage as they are _ 
usually supposed to be. As a matter of ‘fact, 4 
they will thrive excellently if treated in all 
respects like Azaleas. Aphis must be kept at — 
bay in the case of Cinerarias, and vaporising — 
from time to time will be necessary. Calceo- 
larias, both the hybrids and the herbaceous _ 
forms, ought now to be in their flowering pots, _ 
and, as yet, kept in a cool but frost-proof pit. — 
In the stove the fine-foliaged plants—Crotons, — 
Dracenas, Alocasias, Pandanus, and. the like — 
—will now require attention in the way of — 
repotting. Suckers taken from Pandanus re . 
Veitchi will now form roots readily if in- | 
serted in a propagating case which affords a 
\vifle of bottom heat, Acalyphas, too, are — 
useful in many ways, and neat little plants — 
for 5-inch pots can be quickly raised by taking 


pushing. 


Vegetable garden. 2c ee 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, here 
the work in the vegetable garden is rapidly — 
falling into arrears. Heavy and. ‘prolonged 
snowstorms have been succeeded by equally . 
objectionable rains, and, as.a result, the soil ~ 
—heavy at the best—is simply unworkable, — 
Meantime, early material is being forwarded 
under glass, so that when circumstances — 
permit the delay will not be too great. Onions _ 
and the various Brassicas have been pricked _ 
cff into boxes, and supplementary sowings are 
being made, the seedlings from which will 
find a place in cold pits in which beds h ‘ 
been prepared for. their reception, The — 
Guarter intended to be planted, dr sown, with 4 
Asparagus ought to be got into condition at as — 
early a date as possible, and a sowing o id 
Celery can now be made. WE McGehe 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royal Horticultural Society's Meeting, 


February 28th, 1922. 


~ Tf is not often that an R.H.S8. flower show 
clashes with a Royal Wedding, and evidently 
many of the usual visitors found the hall at 
Vincent Square difficult of approach until the 
At all 
events, the attendance until about two o'clock 
p.m. was poor, but those who eventually 


ound their way to the hall—and in the after- 


noon hours the hall was well filled—were re- 
warded by a royal display of flowers, the 
chief group of Orchids alone being. worth a 
long journey to see, and the rest of the ex- 
hibits were of excellent quality and great 
variety. ; 


i 


of very fine quality and in spacious and 
attractive groups were staged by Messrs. 


Engelmann, Stuart Low and Co., and Messrs. - 


Allwood Bros., whose names alone are suffi- 


- ecient to vouch for the excellence of their ex- 


hibits. 


Bichids: 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Geo. Holford practically 
filled one end of the hall with a truly unique 
collection of Cymbidiums of marvellously fine 
quality and unending variety, including some 
fourteen novelties raised in that famous collec- 

It was difficult to see which variety 
was finest where everything was good. We 
were somewhat puzzled to find at least four 
differently coloured forms labelled C. Alex- 


- anderi, ranging from palest pink to rich rosy 
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- McBean, 


- Sanders, and two or three other well-known 


varieties. 
pans full of choice seedling Iris of the 


ot 


bronze, with beautiful arching racemes of 
superb blossoms, reflecting high merit upon 
their skilled cultivator. Messrs. J. and A. 
Messrs. Stuart Low, Messrs. 


firms also staged fine groups of their speciali- 


ties, including many interesting species and 


hosts of choice hybrid varieties. 
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Greenhouse plants. | 
Messrs. Stuart Low showed many Indian 


Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, Mimosa, and a 
Yew Hippeastrums, and Mr. R. L. Russell 
staged a finé group containing, besides many 
‘similar plants, Rhododendron przcox, fine 
specimens of Wistaria sinensis, Lilacs, Prunus 
triloba fl. pl., and the somewhat uncommon 
“Hamamelis japonica zuccariniana. Messrs. 
Cutbush had well-flowered forced specimens of 


Malus floribunda, M. f. purpurea, M. Sar- 
gentii, Cerasus Hizakura, and some Imanto- 


phyllums, whilst Mr. Yandell staged a large 


group of well-grown Primula malacoides. 


Messrs. Sutton furnished: a large centre 
group of forced Tulips in many varieties, and 
at one end of the hall a large table filled en- 
tirely with white, mauve, and purple Crocus 
‘in solid blocks of colour, the very fine white 


Kathleen Parlow being especially noteworthy. 


Messrs. Bath, of Wisbech, showed Tulips, 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, Crocuses, some fine Iris 
fingitana, and a few Fritillaria Meleagris 
Mr. Herbert Chapman had some 


‘reticulata group of charming colour varia- 
tion, coloured forms of Freesias, Iris 
-Cantab, I. Krelagei, Galanthus Ikari, and 
Narcissus nanus. Messrs. Barr had a great 
variety of choice flowers, mostly bulbous sub- 
jects, including many choice Daffodils cut in 


~ the open in their Cornish nursery. Messrs. 


. 
te 


Waterer, Sons, and Crisp largely confined 


themselves to bulbous subjects with a group 
_ similar to those staged at the two preceding 


meetings. Alpine plants in choice varieties, 


well grown and in natural, unforced condi- 
tion, were staged by Messrs. Tucker, ol 
Oxford. They were particularly strong in 
Saxifragas of the Kabschia group, and in- 
cluded many varieties not generally met. with. 
Mr. Reuthe had an extensive display of 
choice alpine plants, rare shrubs, including 
early Rhododendrons, and many _ choice 
Crocuses and other bulbous plants. Messrs. 
Maxwell and Beal had brought up quite a 
pretty group. of hardy plants, including two 
fine pans of Sax. Striburyi and the rarely 
seen Bellis sylvestris, as well as some fine large 
single Violets, La France and_ Princess of 
Wales. Messrs. Cutbush had built up a small 
yock garden. The Maytham Gardens showed 
« group of Anchusa myosotidiflora, which does 
not look well in a forced condition. Messrs. 
Skelton and Kirby had some nice masses of 
various Kabschia Saxifragas, a pretty group 
of Sax. oppositifolia splendens and its albino 
form running together, Osmanthus Delavayi, 
well-flowered Ericas, and the, very uncommon 
Sycopsis sinensis, an evergreen shrub with 
axillary bunches of orange-yellow flowers. 
Messrs. Cheal and Sons showed many alpine 
plants in pans and various shrubs, including 
Parrotia persica, Rhodora canadensis, Rhodo- 
dendron preecox and Senecio Grayi; and Miss 
K. Hopkins had a small rock garden contain- 
ing various forms of blue Primroses, including 
a pale one, appropriately named Princess 
Mary, various Hepaticas, and an interesting 
yellow Hose-in-Hose form of the common 
Primrose. W. E>Ta, I. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-class Certificate. 


To Cymbidium Miranda Bronze Beauty, from Sir 
-. Holford, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Glos.; Cymbi- 
dium Redstart Bright Eyes, from Sie G. Holford; 
Cymbidium Thrush, from Sir G. Holford; Cattleya 
Tityus var. Wedding Bells, from Messrs. Sander 
and Son; Angulo-caste, frcm Messrs. Sander and 
Son;.Potinara Juliettz, from Messrs. Charlesworth 


—and Co. 
a Award of Merit. 


.To Cymbidium Kittiwake, from Sir G. Holford; 
Cymbidium Redstart, from Sir G. Holford; Cymbi- 
dium Curlew var. Rosy Gem, from Sir_G. Holford; 
Cymbidium _Kittiwake, from Sir_ G. Holford; 
Cymbidium Butterfly, from Sir G. Holford; Sophro 
Lelio Cattleya Mars, from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells; Odontioda Venus, from 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown; Odontioda _Cissie, 
from Messrs. J. and A. McBean; Brasso Lelio 
Camada, from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; Odon- 
tioda Latona var. lilacina, from Messrs. Stuart Low 


and Co. 
Medals. 


Gotp.—To Sir G. Holford, for Cymbidiums. 

Sitver Gitt LinpLtey.—To Mr. H. G. Alexander, 
gardener to Sir G. Holford, for Cymbidiums. 

Sitver FLora.—To Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; 
Stuart Low and 


* 


Messrs Sander and Son; Messrs. 
o.; Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 
Sinver Banxsian.—To Messrs. Flory and Black, 


Slough. 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Sitver Ftora.—To Messrs. Allwood Bros., for 
Carnations; Messrs. Tucker and Son, Oxford, for 
Alpines; Messrs. W. Cutbush and_ Son, for rock 
garden and greenhouse plants. 

Sitver Girt Banxstan.—To Mr. L. R. Russel, for 
forest plants. 

SItver BanxstaN,—To Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., for Carnations; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for 
Crocuses; Mr. Englemann, for Carnations; 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Alpines. 

Bronze Ftora.—To G. Reuthe, for hardy 
plants, &c.; Mr. W.. Yandell, for Primula mala- 
coides Pink Beatty; Messrs. Barr and Scns, Tap- 
low, for spring flowers. 

Bronze BANKSIAN.—To Messrs. Cheal and_ Sons, 
for shrubs; Messzs: Maxwell! and Beale, for Violets, 
&c.; Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, for Alpines. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 


Sirver Gitr Fitora.—To Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
for Tulips; Messrs. H. Bath, Ltd., for Tulips, 
Narcissi, &c., in bowls. : 
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PESTS: 


The Gooseberry caterpillar. 


On page 72 Pauline Brock Hayes recom- 
mends rather drastic treatment to destroy 
the Gooseberry caterpillar. To dig to a 
depth of 8 inches if only 1 foot wide around 
the stem is to mutilate and destroy many of 
the most valuable roots, to say nothing of the 
long exposure to wintry weather. I always 
mulch mine to encourage surface roots, and 


never dig, only hoe the surface, as the inter- 
vening spaces are full of Snowdrops, 


Hyacinths, etc., and digging would destroy 
our harvest of flowers. I heard of the follow- 
ing remedy for destroying the caterpillar 
when I was a young man, and promptly made 
a note of it, and for forty years I have 
practised it with success. Soak 1 lb. of 
Hellebore powder in a gallon of hot water, 
strain off carefully—this is very important, 
for if it contains any sediment it will block 
the sprayer—then add 15 gallons of clean 
water, and spray every leaf, and the cater- 
pillar will disappear. Fifteen gallons will 
do a large bed of Gooseberries, and will leave 
them perfectiy clean. I use the fruit in two 
or three days. It is often advised to spray 
the undersides of the leaves, but this is un- 
necessary, as the caterpillar eats the whole 
leaf and dies. H. WELLS. 
Park Corner. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Bitter-pit in Apples. 


I am sending you some specimens of Scarlet 
Nonpareil Apples, which, I believe, are 
affected with bitter-pit. Is this so, and what 
is the best method of treating the trees to 
cure it? What. kinds of Apples are most 
susceptible to bitter-pit? A Ribston tree has 
had it for some years and has got steadily 
worse, and last season Cox’s Orange Pippin 
and a Norfolk Beefing tree, the latter some 
distance away, were also affected. I spray 
with Berger’s lime and sulphur mixture every 
winter. HaS.-T. 

[The bitter-pit or bitter-rot disease Ot 
Apples is of a fungoid nature, and, as far 
as our experience goes, no variety 1s Immune 
from attack, as at various times we have met 
with it or found it present in both cooking 
and dessert. fruits. The attack varies con- 
siderably. In some seasons we have known 
Ribston Pippin and Lord Derby to be affected, 
in another Cox’s Orange and Bess Pool, and 
in one season nearly the whole crop of 
Baumann’s Winter Reinette was spoilt by it. 


- We have also seen Norfolk Beefing and Here- 


ford Beefing affected in the same way. As 
far as we can recollect the disease has never 
become one of a chronic nature, and appeared 
year after year, which may be attributable 
to winter and summer spraying having been 
adopted. We-advise you to try the effect ol 
sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur), 
using 4 oz. of the chemical to 2 gallons of 
water while the skins of the fruits are in a 
tender condition, and§reducing the quantity 
of water as the fruits become larger and the 
skins harder, until finally one gallon of water 
will suffice. Use hot water, and before 
putting in the chemical dissolve in it an equal 
weight of soft soap. Spray at. fortnightly 
intervals or -four or five times in all, com- 
mencing when the fruit has begun to swell 
off. Bordeaux Mixture at half or summer 
strength is an alternative remedy. | 








All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 


not to individuals. 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 
Marguerite Carnations. 

(F'.).—This section of the Garnation tribe 
differs from others commonly grown. If seed 
be sown in the spring under glass, say, in 
February or March, in a shallow pan, it soon 
germinates. The seedling plants grow 
rapidly, and are soon ready to prick off thinly 
into other pans or into shallow boxes. ‘They 
may also be put singly into quite small pots 
and grown on in a frame. Early in May, if 
ready, the plants may be put out into the 
borders, there to bloom. A similar sowing 
made in April, the plants being early in 
June put out into a cool border, will give 
plenty of sturdy ones to lift with balls of 
soil into 6-inch pots in September, and in 
these, if put into a warm greenhouse, they 
will bloom profusely all the winter. Seed- 


lings give about 80 per cent. of double flowers’ 


in various colours, all very sweetly perfumed. 


INDOOR, 
Gloxinia seedlings. 

(Miss Shakerley).—Prick your Gloxinia 
seedlings off singly into small 60 pots and 
stand in a shady position on a shelf. Give 
careful attention to the watering to prevent 
damping off. When the plants are well rooted 
and growing freely pot into larger pots. A 
4-inch pot will be large enough for this year, 
as Gloxinias do not make very rapid root 
action. 
loam, peat, and sand to pot in. Grow in a 
temperature of from 55 degrees to 60 degrees, 
and always keep shaded from strong sunlight ; 
also keep free from cold draughts. When 
finished growing and flowering. discontinue 
the watering a little, gradually drying off to 
ripen the bulbs. Afterwards place them on 
their sides in a dry position until the spring, 
when they commence growing, They should 
be then watered, potting on the same as in 
the previous year. A little stimulant may 
be given once a week when the plants are well 
rooted. 

- FRUIT. 
Pruning Peaches. 

("A Grower ’’).—Peaches require 
different treatment from bush fruits and 
Apples in their pruning. Peaches fruit 
mostly on growth made during the past 
season—that is to say, summer shoots of this 
year bear fruit next. In pruning cut away 
all old and useless wood, and lay in those 
young shoots that are furnished with buds. 
These may need shortening—some of them, 
others will not. It is not a good plan to 
shorten very strong shoots; these break more 
evenly if-left unpruned, and very weak wood 
has few wood-buds. This should also be left 
intact. Prune so as to keep the tree evenly 
balanced, and avoid crowding in too many 
branches. Four inches apart for every fruit- 


quite 


bearing shoot iis a very good distance to~ 


allow. In shortening growths of moderate 
strength, ‘always cut to a triple bud ; the two 
outer buds are flower-buds, the central one a 
wood-bud. Unless there is a wood-bud, there 
is no shoot made to assist the flow of sap, 
and, consequently, no fruit. 


fad 
PESTS. 
Fungus on Azaleas. 

(Mrs. Pullar).—Your Azaleas have been 
attacked by a fungus known as Exobacidium 
japonicum, which produces galls on the ter- 
minal buds and the leaves of the plants, and 
causes them to swell enormously. This 
trouble was first recorded on this plant in this 
country about 1906, and thas since that time 
been found in many places, Ii is very 
similar in appearance, though probably due 
to a different species of fungus, to the gall 
which occurs on Rhododendron. ferrugineum 
in the Alps. The best way is to pick off all 
the galls and burn them, and the sooner this 


As a compost we recommend fibrous ~ 


br 


is done the better. The white powdery 
appearance on the gall is caused by the 
numerous spores of the fungus by which it 
spreads to other buds and leaves. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Mrs. A. M. Pym anv Co., Vine House, 
Woodston, Peterborough.—Fen-grown plants. 
Wattrr Voss anp Co., Lrp.—The Scientific 
Selection of Arsenate of Lead and its Com- 
binations. Also a reference to the control of 


_ sucking insects. 


SHORT REPLY. 


W. C. I’eto.—Yes, you may cut them down 
during March, but it would be well to mulch 
with some rotten manure and water freely 
should the weather be at all dry. Do not 
prune too hard. 


Trade Notes, . 


Hot-Water Treatment for Infected Bulbs. 

A hot-water bath for the destruction of eel- 
worm in Daffodil bulbs is the patent of Ch. 
Hearson and Co., Ltd., 68, Willow Walk, 
Bermondsey, London. Three hours’ immer- 
sion of the bulbs at a temperature of 100 de- 
grees F. completely destroys the eel-worms and 
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Hot-water bath for eel-worm infected bulbs. 


their eggs without doing any injury to the 
bulbs, provided the bulbs have been 
thoroughly dried and matured before placing 
in the bath. Successful trials of the inven- 
tion were conducted some time ago in the 
gardens of the R.H.S. at Wisley. The bath, 
which is made in three sizes, is specially de- 
signed to regulate automatically the required 
temperature. Fuller information and prices 
can be obtained from the makers, who 
specialise also in seed-testing incubators. 


The Chase Cloche. 


The Chase continuous cloche is a trap to 
catch sunbeams. Briefly, it is an extremely 
simple combination of ordinary 21-oz. window 
glass and a patented system of wires to hold 
the glass together. Remarkable results can 





C.C.C. Tent Shape \ 
Chase continuous cloche. 


be secured by using this ingenious invention. 
Early and rapid growth is secured. and the 
risk of frost and slug damage is obviated. It 
is possible to sow seeds in the autumn and 
carry them through the winter by covering 
them with the chase combination, which is a 
big advance on the old round bell glass, or 
cloche, which is not only costly but lacks top 
ventilation. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


WALSHAW & SON, Seedsmen, SCARBOROUGH. | — 





GOLD MEDAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


GOLD MEDAL MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


GOLD MEDAL PERENNIAL PHLOX 





i. J. JONES, "eset eaaiien oa 





TN NAE PRET i ASN a 
NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY’S . 





Our SEEDS ‘have been famous for 
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Catalogue free, containing full list of all the Bj _ 
best and up-to-date varieties in all sections, 
; Also list of Novelties for 1922, : 


> 


I shall be pleased to supply for 63/- one each of 
the 50 varieties for which I was awarded. the 
Gold Medal of the R.H-S. in September last, 
or will make special selections at 10/-, 15/-- 


and 20/—per dozen. ~ Z 


Ifyou want the best try H. J. JONES’ selection. J} — 
12 very fine unnamed, all colours, mixed, 6/-; 
12 very fine named varieties, 10/-; 12 extra fine 
named, 15/- ; 12 very fine new varieties, 20/-. 
Catalogue of the above and many other good oo 

plants from ’ 5 $ 


FERTILISERS. = 
LAWNS, 21/-; FRUIT TREES, VINES, 20/-; 
GENERAL GARDEN USE, 18/-; - 
WORMBILLER newly introduced, 20/-. 
Per cwt., York, Also all other fertilisers. - 


HY. RICHARDSON & CO., — 
Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK. 


ANNUAL SHOW 


At DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE, on | 
WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY, JULY 12 & 13, 1922. 


Schedules from H. D. T1gweut ( Secretary), Greenford, 
Middlesex; or Secretary, Horticultural Society, 
4, Bakewell Road, Eastbourne. : 


OVER TWO CENTURIES. 

Try our FIRST & BEST Early Dwarf PEA... 2/- 
CONQUEROR PEA, Maincrop, 23 ft. ... 2/- 
STRINGLESS KIDNEY BEAN was BP 
MONSTER BROAD BEAN a3 ae 14 

All per pint. ¥: 

Sweet Peas a speciality. Send for our 1922 Seed List. 


“Gardening Illustrated’? Medal 


Siieeieete ae __———— 
The Special Medel. which the Proprietors ‘of 
‘Gardening Illustrated’ are presenting to Horti- 
cultural Societies and Flower Shows is proving a 
valuable addition to the prizes offered during the 

.coming season. In addition to the lists of Societies | 

already published, the following have been accepted [> 
in our award list.. Secretaries of Societies should 
make early application for particulars and form of au | 
application to The Editor, “ Gardening Iustrated.”” | 
Aboyne Horticultural Society. BEE aot he 
Beckenham Society. ~ 
Beeley Ins‘itute. ~ 
Beer Horticultural Show. 
Bellhouse Garden Society. : 
Beverley Association of Amateur Gardeners, a, 
Brewood Horticultural Society. fms 
Brighton Land Workers’ Association, 
Burnley Association. : 
Carterton Horticultural Society. Ae 
Cheadle Hulme Gardeners’ Association. > 

“Cheshire Agricultural Society, 

Chipping Norton Horticultural Association, 

Clayton Horticultural Show. 

Coggleshall Horticultural Section. - etna ges 
County Kilkenny Horticultural Society. ‘ = 
Colne Horticultural Society. : ; 5 
Compton: Horticultural Society. 

Drayton Horticultural Society.” 

East Cowes Horticultural Society. aa 
Eastleigh Gardening Society. he Res 
Faulkbourn Garden Society. ye 3 
Four Oaks Horticultural Society. - ue 
Fretherne and Saul Flower Show. Pee e 


Iz 


Harbledown Gardeners’ Society. aise : 
Harrow Horticultural Society. 2 
Havenstreet Horticultural Society, 
Haydock Gardens Association. 
Heathfield Horticultural Society. 
Hensingham Horticultural Society. 
Hook Warsash Horticultural Society, 
Jarvis Brook Gardeners’ Association, © 
Kettering Flower Society. tor 33 = 
Kidmore End Gardening Association. 

King’s Lynn Hortieultural Society. 3 zy 
Launceston Garden Society, : os 
Liskeard Horticultural Society. = < coe fe 
Lower Ho ker Horticultural Society. - {a 
Neath Garden Association, — ; : pid 
Newbridge-on- Wye Horticultural Society. ~~ eee) | 
Porthcawl Gardeners’ Association. By i: 
Royton Gardeners’ Association, ~ eats ~y? 
Rudgwick Horticultural Society. Veg 

Selside Horticultural Society. 

Skipton Association. 3 : ‘ 
Southgate Federation. : ‘ Rg? i.) 
Stockton Heath Garden Society, ae mae 
_Tibshelf Horticultural Society. gael 
Titchfield Abbey Horticultural Society. — 
Walton-on-Thames Horticultural Society. 


— 
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Day by day, in meadow and woodland, in 
garden and hedgerow, Nature tells the story 
of the spring’s return. Very iaint, perhaps, 

_ kut none the less certain, are the evidences of 
her handiwork. The timid blossoms of the 
Primroses, that all the winter through, in 
_ sheltered nooks and corners, have revealed 
_ themselves at intervals, now with lengthening 
_ Gays are ireely borne. For weeks past Snow- 
| drops have ‘‘ whitened’? many a woodland 
P walk, and Daffodils, by stream-sides, and 
culled in countless thousands from the milder 
clime of Scilly, will soon proclaim in all their 

_ beauty the season of the year. True, there 
_ may yet be cutting, piercing winds and nights 
of sullen frost, whilst all without may yet be 
covered with a snowy mantle, or, for a time, 
perchance, cold and wet may be the pre- 
dominating elements, and, though this may 

_ be, there are other days the reverse of these, 
with bright and cloudless skies and soft and 
_ clear air, when sunshine touches all with the 
magic of its spell, making one forget the long 
and dreary winter almost left behind, in the 
promise oi the flowers of May. Soon will the 
greyness of the woods be relieved by misty 


hited ese 5 
aad ie 


_ Marigolds by streamlets and in low-lying 
- meadows, casting over all their golden sheen, 
_ and giving token of brighter days to come. On 

upland and in valley, on river. bank and 

hedgerow, one can discern tokens. of the 
approach of the spring. Here, in a clearing 
of a wood, Speedwells show a brighter green, 

‘and presently will be seen their tender eyes 

of blue, and star-like blossoms of Anemones, 

_ scattered everywhere in thick profusion round 

Bracken roots and under the shadows of the 
_ trees, bear witness to winter’s passing, while 

-Hart’s-tongue Ferns cluster still on banks and 

hedgerows. The tangled mass of Briers and 

climbers that overhang the stream will, in the 
- early days of June, be “‘ over-canopied with 
luscious Woodbine, with sweet Musk Rose, 
- and with Eglantine,’’ providing quite a 

. wealth ‘of blossoms for the little ones, who 

wander in search of flowery treasures. In 
those self-same balmy days the pale pink 

_ Cuckoo blooms will rise from out the under- 
growth to greet us, and once again -the 

Meadow Sweet, that old and constant tenant 

of brooks, and many_a lane and by-way, will 

__ make redolent the well-worn pathways. 


But not alone in woodland and in copse does 
Nature charm us. The garden, too, pro- 
claims the advent of the spring. Scillas and 

_ Chionodoxas in their garb of blue. Crocuses 
of varied tints, the yellow blossoms of the 
Winter Aconite, Snowdrops, keeping company 





colonies of Bluebells, Celandines, and Marsh - 





with the earliest and sweetest of the Irises in 
sheltered spots, all speak of spring’s. return, 
and form a vanguard to the flowers that bloom 


Nepeta Mussini. (See page 176.) 


in later days. Even our walls reveal the 
coming of spring. The blossoms of the yellow 
Jasmine have been with us more or less the 
winter through, though for a time frost 
wrought much mischief with the flowers, but 
now, in days of sunshine, they burst forth 
into fuller beauty. That brightest of our 
spring climbers—Pyrus japonica—a worthy 





eee 


rs | he’ morning of the year. 


and much-valued visitor year by year, is 
showing plain its buds, and ere long will gar- 
nish our walls and fences with its scarlet 
blossoms. On crumbling parapet and sunny 
borders Wallflowers impart a wondrous sweet- 
ness to the air, whilst the Arabis and 
Aubrietia, true harbingers of spring, in many 
a rocky nook and crevice are daily broadening 
into sheets of beauty. 

And so, by flowers, the silent messengers of 
Nature, which often in their lavish prodi- 
gality we esteem but slightly, one can trace 
the year’s awakening, see the impress of the 
season’s courses, and discern in all the work- 
ings of.a mighty force, a force wherein—even 
in the depth of winter, when woods and fields 
are grey and uninviting—there is no actual 
cessation, no time of rest, but like ‘‘ one great 
organ, throbbing perpetually day and night.’’ 


Notes of the Week. 


Perpetual-flowering Pinks. 


I note Mr. H. Woolman, Birmingham, is 
introducing a set of varieties of the new 
hardy, ever-flowering race originated by his 
fellow-townsman, Mr. C. H. Herbert. At the 
Chelsea exhibition for several years past 
flowers of this distinct departure in Pinks 
have been much admired, and as they retain 
the old-time fragrance of the commoner kind, 
lovers of choice, hardy plants will thus be 
able to grow them. Nine varieties are in- 
cluded in the set, of which Model, pink with 
red- base, and The Imp, a fine crimson, 
seemed especially striking to the writer. The 
whole of them, however, are excellent, and 
they are but the forerunners of others. It 
has occurred to me that these Pinks have not 
been seen nearly enough by the public; but 
for all that there is a great future before 
them. H. S$. 


The yellow spottéd Snowflake. 

A lovely little Snowflake is that named 
Leucojum vernum carpathicum. It is less 
robust than some of the other forms of L. 
vernum, and has pretty yellow spots on the 
outside of the perianth segments, instead of 
green. Opinions may differ as to whether this 
is an improvement upon the emerald spots of 
the other Spring Snowflakes, but there is no 
denying the beauty of this variety. I was 
delighted to come, some years ago, upon a 
good quantity of this variety in an old 
Scottish garden, where it had been for some 
generations. It is a charming variety, later 
than L. vernum Vagneri, but blooming about 
the same time as the other spring Snowflakes. 
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This one is as easily grown as the Snowdrop, 


end although, perhaps, not so elegant as that 


chaste and lovely flower, has high beauty to 
commend it, in addition to its greater size of 
fiower. - S. ARNOTT. 


Dog’s Tooth Violet The Queen. 


‘ 


A good many years ago the late Mr. James 
Allen, of Snowdrop fame, sent me from his 
garden at Shepton Mallet a very fine variety 
of the European Dog’s Tooth Violet, Ery- 
thronium Dens-canis, which he had originally 
found near Pau. He had named it ‘‘ The 
(ueen,’’ and no one can well cavil at the name, 
for this Dog’s Tooth Violet is certainly of 
regal beauty as compared with the others of 
the race. It is very beautiful in the markings 
of its large leaves, and the flowers, which are 
extremely large, are of a beautiful white, just 
tinged with pink. It comes earlier, too, than 
the ordinary varieties of E. Dens-canis, and 
jis a plant I prize very highly. -I am glad to 
see that it has survived the throes of a removal 
from my old garden to this one, and that I 
still have the delight of seeing it in bloom 
orice more. S. ARNOTT. 


Garrya elliptica. 

This has been very good this season in the 
few gardens in which I have met with it. It 
sometimes gives its long green catkins as early 
as December, but in most places is generally 
later, and it is well into January or even 
February before it is in its fullest flower. 
It hag been treated as a wall shrub in most 
places, lest it should be injured by frost, but 
it is prettier as a bush, and should do well 
as such in many gardens. For example, I 
know a fbush in a garden in one of the 
Lothians where it stands and flowers well. 
It is all the better, however, of a sheltered 
place, and, screened by other shrubs from 
cold winds, it will be more satisfactory than 
where fully exposed. Associated with the 
fine green leaves, the light green catkins look 
very beautiful on the bush and branches when 
cut, last a long time in the house, and look 
exceedingly pretty. 
female plants. Kiss. 


Primula Sieboldi as a cool-house plant. 


In these days of expensive fuel one has at 
times to make use of plants which were, in 
former days, entirely (or almost so) asso- 
ciated with the outdoor garden. Among these 
is Primula Sieboldi. Should there be any 
seedlings in small pots, these may now be 
moved into pots a couple of sizes larger, 
using in potting a compost of good loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. If there should be 
any old hot-bed manure at hand, a small 
proportion may be added. In repotting, the 
crowns must not be planted lower than they 
were in the seedling pots, and after bloom- 
ing ceases the plants will, most likely, push 
out creeping growths, which will entirely 
cover the pots. When the plants go to rest, 
they may be turned out, the stronger growths 
being replaced in pots of a similar size and 
the less robust pieces into smaller pots. A 
good variety for the purpose under notice is 
that known as Magenta Queen. Kirk. 


The Cone Flower (Rudbeckia purpurea). 


So far as I am aware this has not varied-in 
colour or general appearance. It is true I 
have not grown it for some years, but I pro- 
cured plants some fifteen years ago from a 
leading hardy plant nursery, and I could see 
absolutely no difference between them and 
those I saw in my early days. Seeing how 
wonderfully many hardy plants have varied 
under cultivation, it seems strange that this 
Cone flower, which was introduced into this 
country from North America in 1699, should 
not during its long residence with us have 
given birth to much improved varieties. 
There is room for improvement. The centre 


There ,are male and. 
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of the flower, which gives the name to this, is 
cut of proportion to the size of the petals. It 
may not be customary to raise this Cone flower 
from seeds. But I think that it might be 
improved, and that at least the size of the 
petals might be increased, so that the flowers 
would have a lighter and more graceful 
appearance. _BYFLEET. 


The Buffalo Currant (Ribes aureum). 

This old plant appears to have been 
neglected of late years in favour of newly- 
introduced shrubs, although it is still one of 
the best and most fragrant of early-flowering 
plants. A native of the Central United States, 
it was introduced to this country about 1812, 
and for many years enjoyed a good deal of 
popularity ;_ in fact, it became a regular 
cottage garden plant. Now, hhowever, it is 
less often seen. Perhaps the best form is that 
known under the varietal name of aurantia- 
cum, for it is°dwarfer than the type and 
more free flowering. Forming a bush about 
3 feet high and as far through, the branches 
are literally weighed down by the rich, orange, 
sweet-scented flowers'during late March and 
early April. Fortunately this shrub does not 
need any elaborate cultural consideration. It 
thrives in ordinary garden soil, and once 
established gives little trouble, for it does not 
even require regular pruning. Cuttings in- 
serted in autumn in the same way that Black 
Currant cuttings are treated may be expected 
to root freely and to form sturdy plants by 
the following autumn. D. 


Rhododendron intricatum. 

For several years this charming alpine 
species has been much admired at Kew, for 
it has been planted in masses and has been 
seen to considerable advantage when covered 
with its pretty violet-purple flowers in spring. 
This year, however, it will not be so striking, 
for it was one of the plants that suffered 
badly during the hot summer of 1921—firstly 
on account of the heat, and secondly by 
reason of the abnormal quantity of salt con- 
tained in the river water used for watering. 
R. intricatum is a Chinese species, found at 
altitudes of 11,000 to 15,000 feet in Szechuen, 
and it was originally introduced in 1904. It 
matures at a height of 9 inches or 12 inches, 
forming a dense little bush with short, stiff 
shoots clothed with small, Box-like, evergreen 
leaves. The individual flowers are scarcely 
8 inch across, and they are borne three or 
four together at the points of the shoots. So 
free-flowering is the species that young plants 
an inch or two high bloom freely. It is easily 
increased both by seeds and by cuttings, and 
anyone with a single plant may soon raise a 
good stock. It is a particularly pleasing 
shrub for the rock garden, where it should be 
planted in small groups. K. 


The Deadly Yew (Taxus baccata). 
Having ventured to draw attention to the 
poisonous nature of this tree upon browsing 
animals, I read with some surprise the state- 
ment of Mr. Charles G. Goodchild, in your 
issue of February 25th, page 121, to the effect 
that there are two separate and distinct kinds 
cf Yew, one perfectly harmless, and the other 
the deadly sort. Such a remark is certainly 
open to question, since both our native Yew 
and all its fastigiate forms—or varieties (of 
which there are over 20, to my knowledge)— 
have been proved to contain, in a more or less 
virulent degree—the poisonous taxine, both 
in their Jeaves and seeds, which has been the 
cause of the death of so many valuable 
animals. Mr. Goodchild does not give the 
name of the harmless kind he refers to, and 
which many —like myselfi—would undoubtedly 
be pleased to know. Personally, and after 
what I have seen of its effects, I would not 
trust a Yew of any description in the vicinity 
of cattle. ; 
have been eaten by cattle for years without ill- 
effects, but, owing to a change of stock having 


Cases are known where Yew trees — 
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peen turned into the same field disastrous 
consequences have occurred. KE. Markuam. — 

































Linnza borealis. _ : ae 
If only for sentimental reasons I would find 
a place in the garden for this unassuming but 
most charming little plant. Flourishing, but 
apparently previously unnoticed, in northern - 
climes the heart of the great botanist warmed 
towards this modest foundling, and so he — 
honoured it with his name. For this reason — 
alone it should not be ignored by gardeners. — 
Apart from its interest to the botanist, this — 
little plant has a charm which no true flower __ 
lover fails to recognise. The tiny, pendent — 
pink blossoms rise in pairs on slim wiry stalks 
which ascend from the prostrate creeping 
stems. The flowers are delicately fragrant, 
and when the plants are in congenial situa- 
tions will continue to expand throughout June 
and July. The plants are found in fir woods 
in Scotland and in a few of the northern 
counties of England. I have often found 
myself wishing they could be seen in the 
woods of Devon. Linnea borealis can be suc- — 
cessfully grown when placed in cool positions __ 
in the rock garden. The roots should be 
placed ina pocket of peaty soil and must be 
given plenty of moisture. It can also be 
comfortably naturalised among hardy ferns. __ 
H. Greaves, F.L.8. 
Clianthus puniceus. © Stee es 
Having had a deal of experience with the 
above New Zealand plant, under glass as 
well as out-of-doors, in the south-western 
counties, I cannot accept Mr. Cornhill’s testi- 
mony as to its freedom from insect pests. On 
the contrary, I know of no plant more 
susceptible to red spider, especially in the 
first-named position, no matter how cool the 
house may be kept. Even with the constant 
use of the syringe the tiny little marauders 
appear to establish themselves, and this con-- 
tinual syringing of the foliage in a cold house —_ 
does not always suit many other subjects — 
under cultivation. To grow and flower it 
successfully out-of-doors one must choose the __ 
warmest position for it, and that against a 
wall, where invariably it falls an easy prey _ 
to this pest, and has to be regularly syringed __ 
with an insecticide to rid the plants of it; 98 
On this account one can quite understand why __ 
the Glory Pea or Parrot’s-beak has somewhat 
gone out of cultivation, which is a great pity, — 
as few plants, when laden with such peculiar 
deep crimson flowers, call for more admira- 
tion than the plant under notice. To flower 
it under glass it is necessary to keep the 
growth quite near the roof; hence the easy 
prey it is to red spider. — J. Mayne. 
<a 


Parrotia persica. : 


There are only two species of Parrotia 
known, P. Jacquemontiana, a native of the 
Western Himalaya, and P. persica, which is 
found from the Caucasus to North Persia. 
They are not much alike, and they flower at 
very different periods. The Himalayan 
species blossoms during late spring and early — 
summer, the attractive part of the in- _ 
florescence being from four to six white, petal. 
like bracts, which accompany the rather in- 
conspicuous flowers. P. persica, on the other — 
hand, produces its blossoms from the leafless _ 
branches during February and March, and the 
attractive part of the flower is the bright red — 
stamens. The flowers are arranged in small, 
dense clusters from the points of short shoots, _ 
and about the base of each cluster isa number __ 
of small brownish bracts. When in flower a _ 
well-grown tree is a conspicuous object on a 
sunny day and attracts attention from a con-— 
siderable distance. It has a further period 
of beauty in autumn, for at that time the 
leaves turn to very brilliant shades of red, 
orange, and bronze. P. persica grows from 
20 feet to 30 feet high and forms a wide- 
spreading head. Jt succeeds in a sunny posi- 
tion in well-drained, light loamy soil, but 
does not flower well when in shade. D2 
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~ results. 


The outstanding crop of the past year was 
Apples, and though I have seen heavier, the 
quality was above the average, and the colour- 
ing superb. Following on a very poor year I 
expected one more satisfactory. But why 
should there be these lean years amongst 
hardy fruit? What would be the value ef a 
Vinery or a Peach-house if the occupants 
only yielded every other year or So? Is it 
because we overcrop the trees in one year that 
they have not sufficient energy to bear the 
next? It would be fairly easy to ruin a Vine 
or a Peach by allowing all the fruit that sets 
on either to hang. I think, in so far as 


- garden Apples are concerned, we do not thin 


To a great extent the 


the fruits enough. 
the 


weather at blossoming-time’ decides 


In any case, it is only reason- 
able to assume that, unless the pollen is dis- 


tributed there can be no startling results 


from the planting in mixed order of self- 
fertile and self-sterile varieties, for there is 
no doubt that there is more in this than is 
generally realised as an aid to setting. 
Pollen does not move spontaneously. It must 


be carried by insects or wind; hence the 


necessity for planting in blocks as much as 
possible. Although the trees have carried 
fair crops, the quantity of blossom buds now 
evident shows that the season has suited the 
trees better than one would have thought; 
and, given favourable weather for the setting 
of the fruit, it will be interesting to see the 


Pears, on the whole, were not over-plentiful, 
and yet the crops were a decided improvement 
on those of the year before. The season of 


1919 was not far short of a record, and some - 


trees do not as yet seem to have quite got 
‘over the exertion, which, I think, proves that 


it is not wise to neglect thinning the fruits at 


an early stage. Compared with the ancient 
specimens frequently met with in old gardens, 
modern varieties are more exacting, and it 
is a mistake very often to assume that a soil 
and position that suit these old natives are 
bound to agree with the latter. Many of 
these require a wall, not because they are 
tender in themselves, but for the reason that 


“the blossom needs protection from severe 


weather. Pears, perhaps more than Apples, 
have revelled in the heat, and short-jointed, 


- 
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FRUIT. 
~. = Hardy fruit in 1921. 


unless the young wood is thoroughly ripened 
off before winter, there can be no blossom, 
Bush fruit could hardly have done better, 
the moisture of the year before fitting them 
well for ~the following season’s work. 
Gooseberries were singularly free in this 
district (Yorks) from caterpillars, and the 
mild winter caused birds to overlook the buds. 
“ Big bud ”’ on Black Currants was not so pre- 
valent. Boskoop Giant is claimed by some ta 
be immune from it, but I think there must 
be mixed stocks in circulation, as Seabrook’s 
Black is a better resister than some: bushes 
of the first-named J have seen, which, 
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loam should be obtained from an old pasture, 
rich in fibre, to the depth of about 3 inches, 
and mixed with a concentrated Vine manure, 
lime rubble, and wood ash. In making the 
border, spread the various layers of soil evenly 
over the surface and ram them very firmly, 
for which reason the soil should neither be 
excessively wet or dry. F. W. G. 


Apple American Mother. 


This Apple is not so well known as it should 
be-for October and November use. It has a 
rich aromatic flavour and crops fairly well in 
most seasons. It does well as a pyramid or a 
bush, and I have seen it doing well as a stan- 
dard. It opens its flowers generally very late, 
and owing to this it, as a rule, bears freely. 
Tt is one of those Apples that must not be 
pruned too closely. Ht is one of those 
American sorts that do well in this country. 





perhaps, may be accounted for by the buds 
being pointed, whereas those of Boskoop 
Giant and a few others are round. Rasp- 
berries had rather a bad time, and clearly 


well-ripened wood, thickly set with fruit- ‘showed their need for a site rather shaded. 


buds, is a decided contrast to what it was a 


year ago, and the immediate future looks 
promising. 

Plums may be written down as a failure, 
“owing to the expanding of the blossom coin- 
ciding with the only spell of frost we ex- 
perienced last spring. The exceptions are 
those on walls, which were protected with 
tiffany. 3 

Peaches on a south wall were a great 


success, and more converts to this method of 


growing them have been added. As a lad in 
a Yorkshire garden I gained my first im- 
pressions of these trees in the open. It was 
part of my duty to carry dessert to the house, 
and although at that time I knew nothing of 
cultural methods, I had had an excellent 
training as a fruit-taster considering my 

ears. I well remember those August 
‘Peaches, many of which I used to pick out 


- of the nets which were fixed to prevent any 


from being damaged in falling. They were 
never as large as the earlier ones from under 
glass, but they were better flavoured, and 
there was never any doubt about their richer 


| ~ colour. Such were my opinions then, “and 
2 _ years have not altered but confirmed them. 
>, Of course, the aspect and soil must be suit- 
able, and the trees well looked after, for 
ss 
re ie x <~ f 


Strawberries ‘suffered .also, and it will be 
surprising if established beds crop as usual 
after drooping, as they did last July. In 
view ofthe fact that in 1921 we had about 
11 inches less rainfall than the average for 
the past thirty years, the future of hardy 
fruit seems largely bound up in the rainfall 
of the‘coming months, or its equivalent from 
the water and manure cart. J 


The planting of young Vines 
is best carried out at the end of March or 
early in April. The border for their recep- 
tion should be prepared several weeks in 
advance in order that the soil may become 
settled. The depth of the border should de- 
pend on the variety to be planted. Muscat 
of Alexandria and several varieties of that 
type should not be given a greater depth than 
2 feet. Late varieties, such as Black 
Alicante and Lady Downe’s, should be allowed 


a depth of from 24 to 3 feet, but in no case ~ 


should the border exceed a depth of 3 feet. 
Tf the subsoil is of a stiff, retentive nature, an 
additional amount of drainage should be 
allowed. For the first year the width of the 
border need not be more than 4 feet. The 


Apple American Mother. 


On cold soils I doubt very much whether this 
Apple would succeed, but on account of its 
fine quality it is well worth growing on a 
wall. A,: Gi 


Importation of Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes into the Channel 
Islands. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desires to inform nurserymen and others of 
the regulations governing the importation of 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes into Jersey 
and Guernsey. All such bushes and any 
cuttings of the same imported into those 
Islands must be accompanied by a sworn 
declaration by the consignor to the effect that 
American Gooseberry Mildew is not present 
on the premises (which must be stated) where 
the bushes or cuttings were grown; and also 
by a certificate, issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in_ respect of 
bushes grown in England or Wales, that 
American Gooseberry Mildew has not been 
reported as existing during the previous 
growing season on the premises where the 
bushes were grown. Persons wishing to ex- 
port Gooseberry or Currant bushes. from 
England or Wales to the Channel Islands 
and who are in a position to make the 
declaration referred to above, should apply 
to the Ministry for the issue of the necessary 
certificate, for which a fee of 1s. is charged. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





Making a moraine. 


Vollowing a suggestion by Mr. R. Farrer 
in his little rock garden book (‘‘ Present Day 
Gardening’’ series), I am thinking of 
making a small bed, about 9 feet by 5 feet, 
into a ‘‘ moraine.’? This will be on the level, 
open space, climate mild (seaside), but rather 
wet. Limestone chips only available. 
Moraine will be carefully made as regards 
drainage, etc., but I will not use any fancy 
waterpipes, etc. Would you please mentiori 
a few first-class plants I might try? I do not 
want the more’ impossible things, like 
Eritrichium—just some really choice things 
that have a chance of growing under the con- 
ditions stated above. As the bed is level, 
one or two sub-shrubby things to break the 
flatness might be included. 

Cardiff. S. P. Rowranps. 


[You are well advised to make your 
moraine without any underground watering 
system, which is often a snare to the inex- 
perienced, and likely to do more harm than 
good, unless carefully controlled by a grower 
of wide experience. You will do well, how- 
ever, if you make your bed at least 2 feet deep 
and give 6 inches of very ‘coarse drainage 
material at the bottom, and on top of this 
18 inches of small limestone chips, with a 
fair proportion, say one-sixth of the bulk 
needed to fill up, of old leaf-mould. It would 
also be well if you were to keep this material 
together by surrounding it with blocks of 
stone, which would raise the whole bed about 
9 inches above the ground-level, or construct 
it altogether above the ground-level-by using 
large and heavy stones, forming a kind of 
well, which could be filled with the moraine 
mixture, as you say your district is a wet 
one. This would also serve to bring the 
mostly very dwarf plants nearer to the eye, 
and make any little attention the plants may 
need from time to time easier. You could 
then have here and there trailing plants to 
fall in ‘small cataracts: over the edge, and 
could also use any vertical crevices which may 
occur ‘between the stones, for planting with 
subjects which enjoy such positions, thus 
adding largely to the interest and beauty of 
your moraine bed. A further advantage 
would be the gaining of various aspects which 
you would miss by having a perfectly flat 
bed at ground-level. Such a bed, soundly and 
well constructed and well drained, can be 
made a perfect little jewel box of choice, 
dwarf-growing plants, which, if rightly 
chosen, should thrive in it without any par- 
ticular trouble; but we should certainly 
embed a few nice-shaped pieces of rock in the 
surface of the moraine, which would serve as 
resting points for hand or foot when leaning 
over the 5 feet wide bed whilst planting or 
attending to your plants. If some of these 
rocks projected, say, 6 inches above the 
surface, they would make cosy positions for 
some of your plants to huddle against, and if 
here and there two were pushed together with 
their longest sides, leaving a running crevice 
from one-half to an inch wide, you would get 
a position that many of the plants suitable 
for your purpose would enjoy. 

Further, the small shrubby plants which 
you rightly propose to introduce would look 
particularly well if planted close up to such 
a rock, and we will mention a few suitable 
more or less shrubby plants for this purpose 
now. In the first place, Juniperus hibernica 
compressa, dense little columns of blue-grey, 
cannot be omitted; Retinospora obtusa 
pygmeea, flattish and of the deepest green, 
is invaluable. On the sunny side of a stone 
and close against plant Echinacea pungens, 
a spiny, silvery hedgehog of a plant, with 
short spikes of lavender-blue, pea-shaped 
flowers. Carmichelia Enysii is similar. in 


outline, a green half-globe of flattened leafless 
branchlets, covered in their season with tiny 
rose and white peaflowers. Genista his- 
panica, a miniature dense Gorse bush, would 
please you in the summer, and Cytisus 
Ardoinil, similar in its golden flowers, but 
softer and silky green in foliage, earlier in 
the year; whilst the little grey spiny domes 
of Alyssum spinosum would do and look weil 
in such a bed. (E£thionema Warley hybrid 
and C&. pulchellum would also be charming, 
looking like little old dwarf trees of grey or 
blue-grey foliage and smothered in rose or 
pink flowers for considerable periods. This 
should be enough of shrubby or shrub-like 
plants, and all those mentioned can be trusted 
to remain of a suitable size for a number of 
years and not become unduly oppressive to 
their smaller neighbours. For the vertical 
crevices use Saxifraga lingulata Alberti, S. 
jantoscana, S. cochlearis major, and §. ec. 
minor.’ These will do well in a westerly 
aspect, say from 8.W. to N.W. On the shady 
side you could try such dainty little Ferns as 
Asplenium Ruta muraria, A. viride, and A. 
Trichomanes, and perhaps even the Parsley 
Fern. Most of these you-should be able to 
collect in good pieces in your own neighbour- 
hood and plant as you proceed with the filling 
in of the well of the moraine. For sunny 
crevices use Artemisia pedemontana and A. 
frigida, which form the daintiest curtains 
-of silvery lace-looking tracery, and the little 
Californian Pentstemons, as P. Roezli, P. 
Davidsoni, or P. rupicola, as P. cristatus, 
which are rarely happier than when wedged 
in the sunniest crevices with plenty of lime 
available for their roots. For curtaining 
over the edge here and there try Hypericum 
reptans, with large old gold flowers, reddish 
in the-bud; Asperula suberosa, in plenty of 
sun, but sheltered from rough winds and a 
little protection from winter wet. Perhaps 
you had better leave this out in your wet 
climate and use Asperula hirta and Asperula 
Gussoni instead, which need ‘no such atten- 
tion, and Gypsophila repens would look well, 
but needs watching and cutting back should 
it show signs of encroaching upon. smaller 
neighbours. Dianthus arvernensis might, 
however, be trusted tomake a neat dense blue- 
grey mat in time, that would curl over the 
edge and produce plenty of sweetly scented 
rich rose flowers—there is a lovely pure 
white variety of it that would make a charm- 
ing companion to it. Dianthus squarrosus, 
in which the petals are almost reduced to 
white feathers, so heavily fringed are they, 
is another good plant, and should give you 
sufficient choice of trailing plants, as you 
must not plant these where they would hang 
eventually over the plants in the crevices and 
smother them, and you would not want a 
continuous edging all round your bed. 

For the- well of your bed the choice is 
almost endless. We have only to eliminate 
the lime-hating plants, surprisingly few in 
cultivation, from the small growing plants 
suitable for a moraine. Practically all the 
Kabschia Saxifragas would thrive happily, 
but the Burseriana forms are better in partial 
shade, say on the west or north side of an 
embedded stone. SS. lilacina, S. tyrolensis, 
and S. squarrosa would be benefited-by similar 
precautions, but the others, with the excep- 
tion of S. Boydi and S. B. alba, and S. 
Faldonside, which are generally only happy 
under expert treatment, would do quite well 
anywhere on the surface of ‘such a_ hed. 
Androsace x Chumbyi, A. sem pervivoides, 
and A. villosa, all the Drabas, particularly 
imbricata, Dedeana, Salomoni, and the allied 
Petrocallis pyrenaica and its albino form, 
would make charming tufts, so would the 


~The necessary work of forking or digging, as — 
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tiny Dryas tenella, Globularia cordifolia, and — 
G. nana. Sax. Aizoon rosea and 8) Ae 
lutescens planted close together and running — 
into one another are charming. §. Aizoon y 
baldensis is invaluable; Acontholimon venus- __ 
tum, A. glumaceum, Armeria cespitosa, and 
the true A. alpina, Edraianthus serpyllifolius, 
the major and the jalbino forms, and EK. — 
Pumilio or dinaricus, must certainly come — 
in, and so must Silene acaulis pedunculata — 
or saxatilis, 8. alpestris fl. pl., S. acaulis } 
fl. pl., Dianthus Freynii and D. microlepis, — 
and the new D. Musale, Dianthus alpinus, — 
and good forms of D. neglectus, Sax. oppo- 
sitifolia splendens, and §. 0. alba/and latina, 
S. retusa, Campanula Raineri, C. pseudo- 
Raineri, C. Bellardii Miranda, C. pusilla 
Miss Willmott—these last two need a little 
watching and restricting should they spread 
unduly—C, excisa and C. kewensis, C. Wald- 
steiniana, and C. Tomassiniana cannot — 
possibly be left out. BPstos 
None of the plants mentioned are really ; 
dificult in such a moraine as you propose 
making; many, indeed, do not need one if yf 
carefully cultivated by experienced growers, 
but all would thrive well and for years under 
such conditions, and are, indeed, known to © 
have survived four years of war-time neglect 
in similar beds, which should give you con- ~ 
fidence in the bed you propose to make.— -? 
W.-E. Ta. 1] : ae a 


-Saxifraga L. C. Godseff. 


~I have always liked this little Saxifrage 

with its low mats of green, furry foliage and 7 
its six-inch stems carrying nice soft, yellow _ 
flowers. It comes so early, too, that its little 
flowers are always welcome. February or 
March generally shows them in full beauty.’ ‘A 
It belongs to a now numerous group of 
hybrids boasting of 8. Burseriana as one of 
the parents, and it does no discredit to that 
lovely Rockfoil. I find that it does well on 
the moraine or on rockwork in a gritty soil, 
with some lime added, and in an open, though 

not too sunny spot. It does not like shade. . 
; S. ARNorr. — 





Saxifraga apiculata,  — 
In many gardens where the best rock plants a 
are cultivated we may now see the pretty @ 
flowers of Saxifraga apiculata rising above ~ 
‘the mats of yellowish green, and charming us 
with the Primrose-yellow blooms, which seem | 
so much in harmony with the carpet of 
greenery whence they spring. This is a or 
pretty old garden Saxifrage, as the hybrids iy 
go, for it is one of these, and is said to owe — : 
its existence to the union of §. sancta and 
S. marginata. §S. sancta is notoriously shy 
in many gardens, but S. apiculata seems to ; 
partake of the greater freedom of S. mar- _ 
ginata, happily for those of us who like the 
yellow Saxifrages. It grows freely ina light, 299 
open soil, with some limestone chips or old 
mortar, added. 


S. ARNOTT.- -& 








The hardy flower border. q 
Growth is now on the move among hardy 


plants, and it becomes easier to identify — ; 
plants from which the labels have gone astray. 


may be the practice, can therefore be safely 
forwarded. Any planting or renewing of _ 
herbaceous subjects which may have been de- 
layed for any reason should now be taken in’ _ 
hand and pushed to a conclusion. Bulbs are — 
prominent features in many herbaceous = 
borders, and it ought to be borne in ‘minds *1a 
that when their season (all too brief) is over  _ 
there will be blanks in the ‘borders. Pro- _ 
vision should therefore’ be made for fillin 
these, and sowings of suitable half-hardy _ 
annuals should be made at the proper time in 
order that the vacancies may be filled. ~ <> 

E W.. McG: | 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Sitka Spruce (Picea sitchensis). 


1% A good deal of attention has been paid to 
this tree during the last few years. For 


war it was being planted under forest condi- 
tions, particularly in wet, cold places, where 
common spruce did not succeed. Then, during 
the war, it came into great prominence for its 
'/ timber was found to be very suitable for use 
in aireraft construction. The timber came 
| into the British market under the name of 
Silver Spruce, and it was some little time 
before that name was connected with our old 
‘friend Sitka Spruce. P. sitchensis was dis- 

- covered by Archibald Menzies in 1792, but was 
not introduced to this country until Douglas 
sent home seeds in 1831. It, however, took 

_ kindly to conditions in the British Isles, and 
- there are trees that exceed 100 feet in height 
as far north as the Scottish Highlands. The 
_ best plantations of this Spruce are at Davies, 
near Aberdeen, where the trees are growing on 
_ =wet peat overlying clay ; indeed, so wet is the 
ground in some places that wide drains have 
' been opened to drain some of the superfluous 
moisture away. The trees in these planta- 
tions are over 50 feet high. The Sitka Spruce 

___ belongs to that section of the genus which pro- 
duces flat leaves. The leaves are sharp- 
~ pointed, and 4 inch to 1) inches long. They 
stand out stiffly all round the shoots and have 
; a greyish effect by reason of two broad silvery 
bands of stomata on the under surface. When 
-_ planted in good soil under the most satis- 
factory conditions of growth, annual shoots 

3 feet to 4 feet long are often formed, and in 

* the neighbourhood of Penzance are measured 
shoots 5 feet long. On dry soils and in the 
vicinity of smoky towns it is not a satisfactory 
tree, and under such conditions falls an easy 

_ prey to an aphid, Chermes Abietis, which 
- vunctures the young leaves, causing them to 
swell and produce the curious galls that are 


' several years before the commencement of the 
| 


also found on common spruce, and are popu- 


. larly termed Pine-apple galls. Planted in 

_ good moist soil, however, where the climatic 

- eonditions ‘are on the moist side, it grows 
rapidly and forms a handsome tree. D. 


4 





~ Cedrus atlantica Comte de Dijon. 


_  €edus atlantica Comte de Dijon was 
_ planted here about 1895, -probably from 
Richard Smith’s nursery, Worcester. It is 
mentioned in Farrer’s ‘‘ The Rock Garden,”’ 
but not in Veitch’s ‘‘ Conifere.”” Is it a 
- _ real species or some garden variety ? 
= KE. C. Buxton. 
Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 
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ae. Rhododendron Gauntletti. 
_ his is a hybrid of some description, but 
_ the parentage has never been given, so far as 
we are aware. One of the parents is evi- 
dently R. Griffithianum, better known as 
R. Aucklandi. The flowers, each of which 
measures 4 inches across, are of a pale flesh 
colour when first open, but as they age they 
change to pure white. As many as nine 
xt lossoms are often found on a single truss. 


Ra Ses 


i. 





ie Prunus triloba. 


- If any shrub merits popularity more than 
another it is surely this one; it is one of the 
finest of all hardy spring-flowering shrubs, 

“and one of the least known. We have 

Almonds and Peaches in abundance, but 

‘rarely do we meet with Prunus triloba. It 

begins to flower just before the leaves expand, 

‘and before the last flowers have fallen it is 

in full leaf. The blossoms, which are semi- 

double, are arranged so thickly on the slender 
branches as to make them wreaths of pink 


r 


s 
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blossoms. As a standard its growth is dwarf 
and spreading. Though a native of China, 
it is perfectly hardy, but the flowers are some- 
times injured by late frosts. 


The Cornish. Heath. 


The Cornish Heath (Erica vagans) is 
specially useful on account of its late flower- 
ing, as well as because of its beauty. It is 
usually at about its best in August and Sep- 
tember, especially in the latter month in rhe 
cooler parts of the country.. It grows from six 
to twelve inches in height and has quite a de- 
lightful appearance either as a bush or as an 
edging. The flowers are in good-sized clusters 
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shrubs are being replaced, the value of the 
finer Hollies as a substitute may be pointed 
out.. Where Laurels succeed no trouble will 
be experienced in inducing Hollies to grow. 
The Azalea mollis hybrids, too, may be recom- 
mended. Undoubtedly these do best where 
the soil is of a peaty nature, but they can, 
nevertheless, be grown fairly satisfactorily in 
good average loam. Lilacs, the flowering 
Currants (Ribes), Syringas, and the shrubby 
Spirszeas—especially S. Lindleyana—are also 
worthy of consideration, and will succeed 
under most conditions with a little attention. 
W. McGurroc. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cutting down Heaths. 
The drought of last summer has seriously 


“damaged a large bed of various Heaths in my 





Rhcd-:dendron Caunitletti: 


and are marked by projecting reproductive 


organs. ‘The flowers of what is known as the 
type are of a pale purple-red, but there are 
several varieties. Of these probably the white 
one, E. vagans alba, is the prettiest and 
most appreciated. Others are carnea (flesh- 
coloured) and rubra (brighter red). There 
is also a dwarf variety, called nana. It is 
very pretty as an edging, and can be kept 
clipped to suit the height desired. Planting 
can be done this spring for flowering in 
autumn. Its popular name of Cornish Heath 
is justified by the fact that it is abundant in 
Cornwall, but it is also found in Ireland and 
some parts of France. §. ARNOTT. 


Evergreens. 


This isa good time at which to cut Ivy 
on walls or other places. Close cutting is 
advisable, and to attain the desired end the 
shears ought to be used in conspicuous places. 
In places which are more or less out of the 
way a reaping hook makes a sufficiently good 
job, and one which is quicker than cutting 
with shears. Any pieces of evergreens which 
may have outgrown their positions may now 
be cut back rather drastically. Laurels are 
gradually disappearing from pleasure 
grounds, and where these formerly popular 


garden, A number are quite dead, -and those 
that have survived look extremely miserable— 
with long, bare shoots, with only a few leaves 
at the top. I may say that they are grow- 
ing in an artificial peat bed, in a clay soul, 
have been planted for, perhaps, nine years, 
and up to now have done extremely well. In 
order to get a good growth ought I to cut them 
down, and, if so, what will be the best time 
of year to do it? 
CLEMENT VALENTINE Parsons. 

[You do not say what your Heaths are, but 
we presume they are of the dwarf-growing 
kinds. You will be quite right in cutting 
them down any time from now onwards, but 
not later than May, and those which are still 
alive will break away again from the base. 
All the dwarf Heaths respond very freely to 
this treatment, and quickly rejuvenate them- 
selves. I have cut down quite large plants 
of the tree forms, and these have sent up 
young growths from the base, although not 
so freely as the dwarfer kinds, which should 
be cut to the ground-level. After you have 
cut down and cleared away the tops of your 
Heaths, we would advise you to give your 
peat beds a good top-dressing of stiff loam, 
pointing it well into the surface of the beds 
to hold the moisture during periods of 
drought. | 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


VEGETABLES. 





Brassica. 

I have already written concerning Brussels 
Sprouts, Cauliflowers, and Broccoli, and now 
I might as well complete my observations on 
the remaining sections of the Brassica family, 

_viz., Cabbage, Savoys, Kale, and Sprouting 
Broccoli. The great place this family takes 
in our dietary, their wholesome and_health- 
preserving properties, and the comparative 
ease with which they are produced are alto- 
gether beyond our powers of computation, 
and, but for the fact, as I said last week, 
that there are yet many failures on the part 
of would-be growers, I should consider it 
scarcely necessary to write about them. 

Cabbage (Fig. 1) comes an easy first. Ii 
is the universal standing dish, and is the 
only one of the tribe actually with us all 
the year round. Though it is somewhat at 
a discount during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, that is only because we have the 
choicer and more fugitive Green Peas, Beans, 
and Marrows in abundance, and avail our- 
selves of them to the utmost as long as we 
are able; but even in the midst of these we 
do not forsake the Cabbage. The Savoy (Fig. 
2) is just a crinkled Cabbage, with a shorter 
season, October till March In rural dis- 
tricts it is more highly appreciated, but 
towns people are even keener upon it, espe- 
cially after it has passed through a frost or 
two. Both these Cabbages should be planted 
about 18 inches apart on manured soil. There 
is an embarrassing number of varieties of 
Cabbages, but only “about half a dozen 





Fig. 1.—Cabbage. 


Savoys. Ii I had to recommend varieties I 
should plump for early Offenham and Mein’s 
No. 1 Cabbages, one for spring, the other 
later, and for Ormskirk. Savoy, or one-of 
dwarfer growth. 

Difiering very considerably in habit of 
growth, we have the Sprouting Broccoli, 
which requires the same cultivation as the 
ordinary -large-headed Broccoli which I re- 
ferred to last week. Its head is divided into 
dozens of sections instead of being compact, 
but it is quite equal‘in value to its more 
showy relations. It is exceptionally hardy, 
though I have seen it all killed by frost, in 
common with every other green vegetable ; but 
it is an economical green to grow, because it 
is so very prolific. Whether purple or white 
-—and both have their votaries—it is equally 
desirable and delicious. 

Now we come to the Kale. It is not only 
the Scotsman who appreciates the Kale, for 
in-one form or another it is grown in every 
village or hamlet in Great Britain. ‘There is 
the Scotch Curly Kale—perhaps its~ best 
known form—but those who know only that 
do not know fully how delicious a Kale may 
be. Thousands prefer the Asparagus Kale, 
or the Cottagers, or the ‘‘ Thousand-headed.”’ 
But to me they are all equally good in their 
way, and it would be well for all who can to 
grow a few of each, if only for the sake of 
variety. They are exceedingly prolific, and, 
of course, economical, reaching their best what 
time the Daffodils and Primroses are in 
bloom. They make the best of all spring 


o 


green dishes, and I am told their medicinal 
properties are by no means the least of their 
merits. The seeds should be sown in March, 
the plants set out permanently by midsummer 





Fig. 2.—Savoy. 


> soil well worked and manured ; then they 
will reach their full proportions and yield all 
that they are capable of—and that is a lot. 


Sprouting Potatoes. 

If you want to grow full crops of Potatoes 
you cannot well do so unless you box your 
seed Potatoes at once, to get them sprouted 
by planting-time.. The advantages of thus 
preparing the seed have been demonstrated 
times out of number, and the little trouble 
entailed in the doing of it is most amply 
repaid. -It is only a week or tio since I 
referred to this matter, and I iam constrained 
to revert to it again in order to emphasise 
its importance. Place your seed. Potatoes in 
a box, as shown in the illustration. Keep 
them away from frost, but give them light 


- and. air, so that the young shoots may break 


strong and stout. Should more than two 
sprouts appear, rub them off, leaving, of 
course, the two main ones, which will be the 
strongest, for these will be plenty to develop 
a strong plant. Be careful these are not 
accidentally knocked off. Planting-time will 
be a month hence, then I will have something 
more to say. ; 


Brussels Sprouts. 

I am not given to dogmatism, but in the 
case of the Brussels Sprouts I am disposed 
to maintain that it is at the same time the 
nicest and most profitable to grow of all the 
Brassica family. Like all other members of 
the tribe, it likes a strong soil, and usually 
the crop has a very marked relation to the 
soil it is grown on. But it can be quite well 
grown on all but the shallowest and lightest 
land, and I have even grown crops for market 
on ground where the gravel bed was only a 
few inches below the surface. I say. this, so 
that no one with the most ordinary soil may 





Fig. A.—Tray of Potatoes. 


be discouraged in his efforts to grow it. 
Those who can should dig deeply and work 
in.a good dressing of rotted manure, for such 
cultivation can easily double the number and 
weight of the Sprouts. In order to have 
copious supplies before the end of the year 
the seeds should be sown at once; if later 
crops are wanted in succession to carry on 


shed) if you can get it, and dig it in. This — 
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till March, sow again next month. It is. 
thing that will not be hurried, and if you — 
need an early crop you must sow early for 
it, and must get the strong plants put out — 
into their quarters early in June; the second 
lot a month later. Brussels Sprouts must 
not be planted too closely together; they need — 
room to develop. The distance of 18 inches 
from plant to plant in the rows is scarcely — 
sufficient on a good soil, but is ample on ~ 
poor soil; and 2 feet must be allowed — 
between. the rows. The average height 10% 
which a standard variety should grow is — 
20 inches (see Fig. B), and such varieties are — 
found in the Wroxton, Dalkeith, Covent — 
Garden, etc. It is a common mistake to 
remove side leaves when green instead of — 
leaving them till yellow, and also to take ~ 
off the tops to help the side, sprouts. The 
top is wanted for protection to the Sprouts 
and to maintain the health and development 
of the plant till the last. — Bas ne gt 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Broccoli and Cabbage failing. = 8 — 
Can you tell me, through your paper, what — 
is the matter with, the enclosed plants? The — 
larger is 1 Broccoli and the other a Cabbage, — 


~~ 
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_ Fig. B.—Brussels Sprouts. 3 


planted last autumn. The soil is very light — 
and in poor condition. I may add that the 
Broccoli. plant has been rather severely nib- 
bled by a stray rabbit. - 5 Ge 
[Both the Cabbage and Broccoli plants are— 
stunted ingrowth, and exhibit a want of 
vigour, due to their being grown on poor soil 
which is devoid of the necessary ingredients 
lor their successful cultivation. As soon as ~ 
possible we advise the soil being dressed with — 
‘fresh slaked lime, applying half a bushel to — 
each square rod and forking it in. Then in ~~ 
about three weeks afterwards give the ~ 
ground a thorough dressing of manure (cow- — 


will render it more capable of growing the | 
different kinds of Brassica, Runner Beans, — 
Onions, Peas, Turnips, Lettuces, Potatoes. — 
-Lime alone should be applied when you wish — 
to grow Carrots, Parnsips, and Beet. Next ~ 
autumn and winter repeat the lime and 
manurial dressings, allowing a few weeks to 
elapse between the applications of each. 
During the growing season sulphate of am. 
monia would stimulate growth if applied at — 
“the rate of 1 oz. to the square yard at in-~ 
tervals of, say, every three or four weeks. — 
This amount of attention is very necessary if 
soil such as yours is to be rendered pro- 

ductive. }. = Fee ot 
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All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London E.C., and 
not to individuals. we - ; 


~ INDOOR 


ie Cephalotus follicularis. 
_ The first specimen of this little pitcher 
plant, which is one of the most distinct plants 
“in cultivation that I ever saw, was grown in 

- company with East Indian Orchids, the tem- 
- perature not going below 60 degrees in winter, 
and maintained at a high level during the 
/ summer months. This was more than half a 
century ago, when it was considered necessary 
__to grow it in the stove. 
found that it did just as well, or even better, 
- if given a much lower temperature; in fact, 
_ it only needs warm greenhouse temperature, 
" requiring no artificial heat during the summer 
“months, and a minimum winter temperature 
of from 45 to 50 degrees. The general treat- 
ment differs, however, wholly from that given 
to greenhouse plants generally. In the first 
place it must be perfectly screened from 
atmospheric fluctuations, and the rooting 
medium must be akin to that needed for 








_ Orchids—Sphagnum moss, fibrous peat in 


~ equal proportions, with some crocks the size 
of a sixpence. The peat should be quite free 
_ of dust. Some growers use sand, and a little 
may be added with advantage. The pots 
_ should be half-filléd with clean crocks, and 
_ the compost must be pressed down very firmly, 
but not below the rim of the pot, and forming 


a slight mound, on which the plant is placed. - 


| This secures perfect safety for the crown of 
_ the plant. Fresh Sphagnum should be used, 
as this will form a green growing surface, 
thus presumably 
ditions, for we may take it for granted that 


' this little pitcher plant does not grow natur- — 


- ally on bare ground. Suitable atmospheric 
| conditions must be provided by means of a 
bell glass, which must only be removed to 
ascertain whether any watering is needed. I 
_ feel confident that this very interesting plant 
~ could be grown ina living room, as the cover- 
ing ensures protection from impurities and 
_a dry atmosphere. The numerous small 
_ pitchers, growing close to the soil, give this 
plant a very quaint appearance. 
.: J. CORNHILL. 
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The Mitre flower (Mitraria 
oe coccinea)  — 
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_ This is not particularly showy, but it is 
"distinct from other cool-house plants, and is 


- 


_ one of those things that the amateur with a 
limited experience of plant culture is well 
' able to grow successfully. It is neat of habit 
and produces its bright little blossoms with 
much freedom.- It requires peat, with the 
addition of some leaf-mould. It should be 
_ firmly potted, and is benefited by exposure to 
pe the sun fora month or six weeks in the height 
of summer. Repotting should be done when 
- the young growths are 4 inch long. Trade 
growers generally place the Mitre flower 
among hardy shrubs, but its hardiness and 


_ prosperity are wholly dependent on locality 


_ and soil. It is not likely to succeed in the 
* northern and eastern parts of England, and 
‘even in the warmer counties it will not be 
happy in wind-swept gardens. 
' shelter from northerly and easterly winds. 
=A cosy nook fronting south or west, and where 
_ it enjoys the sheltering influence of a superior 
_ yegetation, is the place for it. | Protection 
alone will not, however, suffice, and the root- 
ing medium must. be of a character not often 
found in gardens naturally, and this is the 
main reason why it is so little grown. Its 
“health and permanent vigour depend on a 
| combination of favourable conditions, some of 
which the would-be grower must create. 
These conditions are best and most easily 
realised under glass, where no artificial heat 
___ There is a number of so-called hardy shrubs 
which sooner or later succumb to the severity 
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In later years it was . 


imitating natural con- ~ 


There must. be | 
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of our English winters and disappoint the 
owner. They simply need the protection of 
a glass roof to ensure long life and perpetual 
vigour, and the Mitre flower is one of these. 
It is a pity that the unheated house is not 
more fashionable, as it is capable of affording 
much pleasure with a minimum of expense. 
Those who wish to grow the Mitre flower must 
bear in mind that it will not thrive in any 
ordinary garden soil. It must have peat and 
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plants, that will flower freely in the early 
months of the following year, can be had. 
Good plants can be had in pots 4 inches in 
diameter. These will carry twenty to thirty 
spikes of pale lavender-coloured blooms. For 
its introduction we are indebted to Bees, 
Limited, Liverpool. 

The variety of Primula malacoides we 
figure to-day, and called Princess Mary, was 
given an award of merit when shown by 
Messrs. James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
before the Floral Committee of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society on February 14th. As 








Primula malacoides Princess Mary. 
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leaf-mould with a little loam; but it is so 


distinct that it is worth the trouble of pro- 
viding a suitable rooting medium. 
J. CORNHILE. 


IPrimula malacoides. 


This is a comparatively new Chinese species, 
but one that has quickly become a favourite. 
The flowers, which are individually rather 
small, are borne in whorls on slender stems. 
Each plant pushes up a number of spikes, 
ranging, as a rule, from 9 inches to 18 inches 
in height. ~ Beside the typical lilac-coloured 
form there is a variety with pure-white blos- 
soms. In the case of such a desirable species 
as this it is very probable that by a process of 


“selection we shall get many improved forms. 


This Primula is, in its cultural requirements, 
one of the most accommodating of the entire 
genus. From seed sown during March fine 


shown it is far more vigorous in growth than 
the type, the blooms also being larger. The 
foliage, too, is stiffer and harder than in the 
type, with a dash of farina on the under 
side. The flowers are rosy-lilac in colour, 
with a yellow eye. 


Aspidistras. 

By far the most largely grown of any fine 
foliaged plant, Aspidistras, which call for 
little in the way of special culture, are some- 
times much neglected, being allowed to go 
from year to year in the same pot until they 
become mere masses of roots and not infre- 
quently burst the pots. This is a con- 
venient time to overhaul any plants that need 
a shift, carefully turning them out of the 
pots and dividing them with a blunt knife. 


Loam and leaf-mould are a suitable soil. 
MIDLANDER. 
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Antirrhinums. 


Now we find these occupying prominent 
positions in medium and large-sized gardens ; 
this, owing chiefly to the great improvement in 
the habit, colours, and general high quality 
oi the best strains, which have been brought 
about by some of our prominent florists. 
Although the plants are rightly treated as 
biennials, they will grow and flower for many 
years, but the old plants fail, naturally, to 
bear the long, noble spikes that we all admire 
so much. During the past few years I have 
devoted some attention to the cultivation of 
these plants for the production of flowers in 
the open border and under glass. I met with 
one great failure which I will refer to here. 
I had a nice batch of young plants one 
autumn, and I made the mistake of trying to 
winter them in a too cold and wet soil. Ina 
sandy soil the plants will not be damaged by 
severe frosts, but they will not succeed in a 
wet one, so far as my experience goes. 

Sowine THE Srrps.—If seeds are sown in.a 
light compost—old Chrysanthemum mixture 
will do—in boxes in the greenhouse or frame, 
forthwith, and the resultant seedlings are 
‘transplanted to a prepared bed, or other 
boxes, prior to planting in their permanent 
quarters, flowers may be expected in July. 
If a mass of small spikes is desired the young 
plants should be topped when they are about 
4 inches high, but if large spikes bearing big 
individual blooms are preferred, do not stop 
the young plants. 

I sow seeds, mainly of the variety Nelrose, 
early in August, and transplant the resultant 
seedlings to boxes 5 inches deep and filled with, 
first, a thin layer of well-rotted manure, then 
# mixture of old fibrous loam 2 parts, leaf- 
soil 1 part, and sand 1 part. The boxes are 
kept outside on a bed of ashes in a sunny posi- 
tion till the end of October, and are then 
taken to a cool greenhouse. I have, at the 
present time, twenty-four boxes, each contain- 
ing twenty-four plants. The most forward 
flower spikes are about 4 inches long, the 
laggards just forming. All being well, when 
the flower stems are cut the plants will be 
transplanted, to open beds, the basal shoots 
bearing more flowers during the summer 
months. In the northern counties I advise 
the sowing of the seeds the third week in 
July to secure flowers under glass during 
March and April. There are tall, medium, 
and quite dwarf-growing varieties; the first 
are suitable for large borders, the medium 
being generally the most serviceable. | The 
dwarf ones are only suitable for edgings to 
beds, as the flower spikes rarely grow. more 
than 7 inches high. 

These plants are Jargely and well grown 
in the charming gardens at Hinton Admiral, 
the residence of Sir George Meyrick, Bart., 
near Christchurch, Hants. Mr. Rogers, the 
able head gardener, is quite an enthusiast, 
and certainly grows the plants splendidly. 
Only a few weeks before Christmas it was 
possible to cut a large armful of flower 
spikes. GG. B. 





The Peruvian Squill. 


Scillas are so well known that it is a wonder 
that so few are acquainted with the Peruvian 
Squill, Scilla peruviana. It has big heads 
of blue flowers, and when in bloom always 
attracts notice either in the border or in the 
rock garden. There is also a white variety, 
and one with yellowish flowers, which is 
scarce. This little-grown bulb is, however, 
hardly one for any but the warmer parts of 
the three kingdoms, as it does not generally 
bloom well after the first year, our summers 
being probably too cold to ripen its bulbs: In 
some places it needs protection from frost, 


though I have found it fairly hardy, but, as 
previously remarked, not flowering after the 
first year. It seems to do better in pots, 
where it can be more fully ripened under 
glass. S. ARNOTT. 





Frame ground. 


It pays to have the frames assembled at 
this season—more especially when these are 
utilised for forwarding early crops of Let- 
tuces, Radishes, Carrots, and so forth. The 
saving of time when the frames are placed 
closely together is sufficiently obvious. In the 
case of cold frames such things as Violets, 
Carnations, and half-hardy stuff ought to re- 
ceive all the ventilation which can possibly be 
given. Care must, however, be exercised in 
airing in order that rain may be kept out. 
Any spare frames which are not likely mean- 
time to be required should be removed to a 
shed, cleansed, and repainted. — 


Origanum hybridum. 

Few of the Origanums are hardy in our 
climate, except in the more favoured southern 
districts, but the one ‘called Origanum 
hybridum appears to be the hardiest of all, 
and stands the winters we experience well to 
the north. It is not a showy rock plant, and 
rests its claims upon its distinctness and quiet 
colouring. It is only a few inches high—with 
me it has been from 6 to 9 inches in height. 
The foliage is rather greyish, and on the 
slender stems are borne a number of the 
bronzy, hop-like heads, the bracts like those 
of the Hop and prettily coloured, with the 
small pink blooms showing frorh these bracts. 
It flowers late, which is an advantage for the 
rock garden, so many Alpines being early 
bloomers. It must have a light and well- 
drained soil, and a place raised a little above 
the ground level if possible. Loam, with 
plenty of sand and grit and leaf soil or peat, 
will answer for this quaint-looking and 
pleasing plant. It is a native of Asia Minor. 

Ess. 


Gagea lutea and G. Liotardi. 


I do not know on what authority Mr. W. E. 
Th. I. says ‘‘ Gagea Liotardi, which is, of 
course, simply our plant Gagea lutea under 
another name.”’ 

Both Gagea lutea and Gagea Liotardi are 
found in Switzerland and Tyrol, but they are 
not confused, but are distinet species, the 
latter now named G. fistulosa. 

If the description of one having only one 
bulb and the other two bulbs under one cover 
holds good, as I have little doubt it does, the 
difference is fundamental. : 

The plants outwardly are very much alike. 
I have found Gagea fistulosa (Liotardi) often, 
but only once Gagea lutea on the Cotswold 
Hills. In my specimen the leaves of Gagea 
lutea are much longer and three times as 
broad as those of G. Liotardi. The latter is 
an alpine plant, while I don’t think lutea is. 


The name “‘ Star of Bethlehem ”’ is generally 


confined to the genus Ornithogalum. If two 
genera are to be known as Stars of Bethlehem 
where are we ? A. H. Mavnre. 


~ 





Pyrethrum ulignosum. 


This plant, with its lax clusters of pure 
white, Daisy-like flowers, ranks high among 
our autumn-flowering plants, and, coming so 
late, its decorative sprays are valuable for 
cutting and associating with branches of 
coloured leaves. In swampy places this plant 
naturalises freely, even where the roots are 


-feature of the plant. 


the plants have flowered, and inserted in 


may appear small in comparison to layers 


the year, but the superiority soon manifests 
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at times submerged, and in these positions 
the deep rich soil so beloved of this perennial — 
is usually present, and thus the elegan 
branching stems rise to a height of 5 feet or 
6 feet. In this semi-wild state the effect of 
masses in bloom is very beautiful. 
Although preferring the above conditions this 
plant is attractive when growing on higher 
ground where moisture is not quite so 
plentiful. It makes a charming companion 
plant to the tall-growing, red-stemmed 
Michaelmas Daisy, Aster puniceus pulcher- — 
rimus, which bears bluish-white flowers with 
yellow centre, the petals being slightly in- 
curved. I have a large group of these, two — 
plants revelling in the heavy moist soil at 
the head of one of the lakes, where they are — 
annually a cherished feature, the Michaelmas — 
Daisy being the taller of the two. The group — 
presents an aspect of varied growth, colour, 

and charm. G. M. §. 
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Nepeta Mussini, 

In poor soil, on dry, sunny banks the Cat- 
mint will give a plentiful profusion of blossom 
which will do credit to any garden. This is 
cne of the plants which is best appreciated in _ 
large masses. The pretty mauve, lavender- 
like flowers are most attractive and continue 
to expand from May to July, while th 
«reyish fragrant foliage is another pleasing 
Bold groups in the 

mixed border are always a pleasure to behold, 
and when established in old walls it has an— 
all-compelling beauty few will deny. Seed 
lings may be raised by sowing in the ope — 
ground any time in March or April. Plant 
may also be increased by cuttings taken after 


shaded _hand-lights or cold frames in sandy 
soil. Division of the roots may be made in 
spring or autumn. / H-G@-3 4 





Border Carnations. _ es 


Those who have grown these flowers for the 
purpose of cut blooms for show have learned 
of the kind of young plant to start with in 
spring. They soon bring themselves to giving ~ 
the preference to stock reared by layers. that 
have been grown in pots. Such stock,-too, is — 
desirable if the intention be to grow plants in 
the open border, in beds, and so on. To the 
general observer plants rooted under ‘glass — 


from plants in open ground at this time of 


itself as the season advances. Short, sturdy, 
green-looking specimens with just one stem, 
with side-growths springing out in numbers, 
are what one likes to see at planting-time, as — 
against big, gross-stemmed plants obtained 
from open ground. The principal fault of 
these is their soft, gouty nature; very prone 
to go back rather than progress when severed 
from the old root. The former style of yo 
plant is that which growers who specialise 
Border Carnations send to their customers. 
On account of the labour in producing the 
same there may be a difference in the first 
cost as compared to the other style; but in’ 
the end this is the better way to~ purchase. — 
The plants, from which the favoured class 
of young ones is reared, are grown two, pe 
haps three, in sixteen-sized pots in Marcel 
and for a time kept under,cover of glass. 
They are then put in the open till the flower- 
buds appear, when cool houses again shelter 
them. The flowers may ‘be used for exhibi- 
tion or kept for the purpose of seed, and the 
side-growths from-such plants, wiry and firm, 
are used tor layering in the big pots. These 
in time are severed, potted singly into small 
pots, and wintered in frames, or, indeed, 
under glass, where they may be. the more 
readily kept free from maggot—deadly to a 


Carnation, because this usually pierces the 


centre of the plant and thus renders it mse-_ 
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ess. Outdoor-grown stock is particularly 
lable to this maggot, which sometimes does 
the damage unseen. The spread of the per- 
petual type has somewhat obscured the border 
class, which, of course, blossoms just once a 
year. But there is no question as to the 
Pl beauty of the flowers of the latter. 

arge, smooth-petalled, of substance, 
‘really remarkable colouring, they are likely 


_ to be esteemed by lovers of what is handsome 


F. 
’ 


| 
{ 


! 
} 
} 


_ in a Carnation. 


It is well that the old 
practice of showing blooms of these on white 
cards has practically died out, as, seen with- 
‘out such aid, later-day sorts are real improve- 
ments. H. §. 
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ae Godetias. 


The claims of these gay, free-flowering 


- annuals shouid not be disregarded by those 


| 


+ 


| 


by overcrowding. 


The 


who are looking for bold displays of colour in 
the flower garden. They have no special 
needs as regards soil, and they will do well.in 


most gardens. The chief desideratum is to— 
allow the plants plenty of room for develop- 


“ment. I have seen many fine groups spoiled 
In borders which are in 


partial shade and which are more or less 


difficult to cater for Godetias may be relied 


upon to give a reasonable amount of bloom. 


_ Among. flowers for indoor decoration they hold 
‘a high place and might be grown for this 
purpose alone. They are graceful in form 
and last a long time in water. 

_ Among the many fine creations of recent 
“years may be found considerable scope for 
the formation of colour schemes and com- 
binations, and the best effects are, of course, 
produced by bearing in mind the various 
‘colours of the kinds which are to be grown. 
range of colour includes crimson, 


_ scarlet, rose, pink, and mauve, besides pure 


/ 


j 


be sown at the beginning of April. 
of this ground has had to be made up to a 
depth of 5 feet to get a level I anticipate sink- 
_ ing in places in twelve months time,’ the soil 
_ being of a peaty, spongy nature. A grass 
walk has also been made, and will be sown 


| white, while the heights vary from 9 inches 


to 3 feet. It is not necessary to enumerate 
the many named sorts in commerces These 
“may be found in any of the catalogues of 
seedsmen advertising in this journal. 


aged 


~ Work of the Week. 


ms A large group of Rosemary has been planted 


on a warm, sandy slope in the heath garden, 


the plants being cut back to half their length 


to prevent them being twisted about in storms 
and assist establishment. ‘To reduce shrubs 
in this way at the time of planting is con- 
sidered by some to be a sacrifice, but 1t amply 
repays in the end, and no one need fear doing 
so. A nice batch of Hypericum Moserianum 
has also been put near the Rosemary. The 
plants were rather small, and are therefore 
Ne a little protection. Of Coronilla 
_Emerus fifty plants have arrived, and these 
‘have been grouped in the foreground of 
‘summer-leafing Magnolias, and about a 
‘hundred Buxus sempervirens (small plants) 
have been used to carpet a piece of hilly 
ground, on which a few Hollies and Thorns 
-are the only other occupants. Extensive 
plantings of the Red Dogwood (Cornus alba) 


have been made along the waterside, where 


its effect in winter is superb. This shrub—so 


" famous for its coloured bark—should be cut 


z 


to the ground at intervals-of about three 


_years, otherwise the effect is not so striking. 
»A new drive has now been completed and the 
banks alongside thickly planted with Ivies, 
and a_low Oak trellis having been erected 
around a newly-made lawn, it has been de- 
cided to furnish this thickly with Ivy on two 
sides of the lawn, in which way it will :act 
as a frame to the lawn. 

__ The lawn has now been completed, and will 
As much 


and | 
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down. A plantation has been. made of the 
old China Rose, which for some years was 
discarded from the flower garden, but it is 
well worthy of being represented among the 
choicest of Roses. A group of Snowdrop 
Trees (Halesia tetraptera) has been made in 
the foreground of Hollies and Cypress trees, 
a low Box hedge dividing them from the lawn. 
Corsican Pine (P. Laricio) and Norwegian 
Maples are other trees planted as a wind- 
break. Old plants of the Mountain Clematis 
have been grubbed, as these absorbed too much 
pergola space, and are seen to better effect 
elsewhere. Their position—after the soil has 
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shoots and flowers may escape the ill-effects of 
spring frosts. | 


Snowdrops diseased. 

A fungoid disease has attacked my Snow- 
drops. It looks like cotton wool on the 
dwarfed leaf above ground. The Snowdrops 
cover more than-an acre in a plantation. 
There iis no undergrowth, grass, or weeds. The 
ground is thickly covered with dead leaves 
from the trees.. Is that the cause? Can you 
suggest any remedy? Will spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture when the Snowdrops die 
down do good? W. H. Mason. 


Godetias. 


been renewed—will be filled with Gloire de 


Dijon and Gloire des Rosomanes Roses. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moving tree Pzonies. 

Would you kindly advise me as to the best 
time for transplanting tree Peonies and what 
soil is most suitable? They are old-estiab- 
lished plants. HEREFORDSHIRE. 


{September and October are the best months 
for planting Moutans, but if planted from 
pots they may be put out in spring, when all 
danger of frost is over. Good plants set in 
autumn produce many flowers the second or 
third year after planting, and soon become a 
most attractive feature of the garden. They 
flower the first of any Peonies, and put forth 
their blooms early in May. Tree Pzeonies are 
gross feeders, and amply repay generous treat- 
ment with occasional top-dressings of well- 
rotted cow manure. When planting them, 
positions sheltered from the north and east 
should be selected, so that the young, tender 


>1 


ya 
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[Unfortunately your Snowdrops appear to 
be attacked by the fungoid disease generally 
known as Botrytis galanthina. I¢ is difficult 
to eradicate, especially if it has spread to 
any extent among large masses. Ii you have 
found only a few clumps affected it is ad- 
visable to lift these bulbs and to destroy the 
plants by fire. If widely spread, however, 
vou might remove all the affected parts“above 
cround, and spray the whole of the Snow- 
drops with Bordeaux mixture. The disease 
is not very prevalent among Snowdrops grown 
like yours, but I have studied its ravages 
thoroughly, and have found that it was most 
virulent when there were many decayed leaves 
about them. These seem to have the effect of 
acting as hosts for the disease, and I would 
advise removing them if possible. In some 
woods I find a few clumps affected, and these 
are easily coped with by lifting them and 
cestroying them. I hope you may be suc- 
cessful in checking the disease. By the way, 


it seems less prevalent in grass than in bare 


ground.—S. ARNOTT. | 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


Flower Garden. 


On pruning Roses. ; 
The beginner may do many things and do 
them well, but let him forbear to use the 





Fig. 1.—Pillar Rose. 


without due deliberation and _ fore- 
thought. The knife is a very dangerous tool 
unless you know how to use it. Yet many are 
prone to use it in response to some far-back 
human instinct within them and because they 
attach far less importance to the operation of 
pruning than do those who know. Much mis- 
chief would be avoided if the person with a 
knife in his hand would hesitate to cut unless 
he could give himself a perfectly satisfactory 
reason for making it at any particular place. 
Where should this shoot be cut, and why? is 
a question to be put and answered, for 
pruning is not indiscriminate clipping. Be- 
hind it there are definite and specific ideas, 
while behind clipping there is one general 
idea—a distinction with a great difference. 
Pruning varies according to desired results, 
and also according to the character of the 
Rose to be pruned ; but there are various tech- 
nicalities involved here which cannot be learnt 
at once and would only tend to mystify and 
confuse beginners; therefore I shall at 
present treat the subject on general grounds 
and on lines which I know will be applicable 
to nine out of every ten Roses my readers 
are likely to possess. _ The diagrams with 
which I am able to illustrate my observa- 
tions will make the matter much clearer than 
I could hope to do by words, for what I wish 


knife 





Fig. 2.—Bush Rose pruned hard. 


to convey is the idea in such a form as to be 
easily translated and applied to any par- 
ticular Rose tree. 


Beginners. 


Fig. 1 is a Pillar Rose—‘' American 
Pillar,’ to be exact—rather a stiff-growing 
Lut splendid variety; but Dorothy Perkins 
and other types require very much the same 
treatment. 
across the wood at the buds where severance 
is to be effected, that the long growths are to 
be left practically intact, only the un- 
ripened tips to be removed, whereas all the 
weaker and short growths are cut hard back. 
The aim of the grower is to make his Pillar 
Roses produce long, strong rods, which from 
every eye will send out a short shoot bearing 
eventually a large cluster or panicle of 
fiowers, so that the whole length of the rod 
is clothed with beauty. He*will naturally 
expect that the short growths which he has 
cut back will send up rods for the next 
season’s flowering. All the weak and the 
spent growths were cut clean away late last 
summer, for the real pruning of the Pillar 
Rose is work to be done immediately after the 





Fig. 3.—Bush Rose pruned moderately. 


flowering season, the present pruning being 


quite a light affair, yet so important that it 


must not be neglected. Now I should think 
that this will simplify matters and send you 
to your Pillar Roses with a quite intelligent 
appreciation of how to prune them. 

Now we will turn to the ordinary bush 
Roses—the Tea, the Hybrid Tea, and the 
Hybrid Perpetual. If our object is to 
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Fig. 4.—Standard 


Rose pruned hard. 


produce a limited number of first-class flowers, 


either for exhibition or to gratify our rosarian 
instincts, then the pruning must be hard and 
thorough, as shown in our illustration (Fig. 
2). Each shoot is cut back to a healthy, well- 


placed eye within an inch of the base, for - 


stronger growth and correspondingly larger 
end finer flowers result from this hard cut- 
ting. The idea is carried on throughout the 
growing season, every weak growth being re- 


- moved so as to concentrate all the energies of 


You will notice by the marks. 


_ tremendous vigour with never a bloom. W 
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the plant into a strictly limited number 
niain growths. | By these means very fine 
Howers are produced, though not more 
than one to each growth is permissible. 4 
certain percentage of those magnificent flow 
seen at a Rose show is thus grown; but 
course the vast majority of show Roses 
cut from maidens—that is, first-year pla 
In Fig. 3 I give you the same Rose tree 
pruned for a different purpose. My aim now 
is to grow a good bag full of flower, all of 
admirable quality, good in shape and form, 
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Fig. 5.—Standard Rese piiviedmadaere se 


but not particular as to size—just a useful 
plant for garden decoration or for cutting 
from. You will note that the cuts are farther 
removed from the base, and that some of the 
lateral or side growths are included in 
pruning, yet all are cut sufficiently far 
to ensure strong and healthy growth. 
some consideration is shown for the shape 
the plant, for no one likes an unshapely bu 
or plant. In ordinary garden work this 
the system on which most Roses are prun 
and is what I recommend, especially to 
inexperienced. There is far less chance 
making mistakes, and the method shoul 
fully understood before any allow themsely. 
to prune as hard as that shown in Fig. 2. — 
Because so many grow that almost peerless 
White Rose known as Frau Karl Druschki, | 
venture here to interpose the remark that 
this variety should never be pruned so h 
as either Figs. 2 or 3. It has the habit 
throwing strong growths at the expense of 
bloom when it is cut too hard, and a strc 
plant cut back very hard would grow w 


this variety it would be fairly safe to pr 
the side shoots as shown in Fig. 3, but~ 
two main upright growths should not 





SFiga 1.—A young and small stock prepared | 
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tongue or whip grafting, - 


ye 
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shortened to more than half their length 


This might also apply to other varieties with 
a similar habit. ~~ Peas — 
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- With regard to standard and half-standard 
oses, exactly the same principles apply. 

fou will see by Figs. 4 and 5 that the marks 

for pruning correspond as closely to those 

of Figs 2 and 3 as the difference in the plants 


will allow. More attention is naturally paid 
to the shapeliness and balance of the head, for 
Nes 
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_ Fig. 2.—A one-year-old graft of an Apple. 
| while no one would care for a mop-head, even- 
ness and symmetry are expected and desirable. 
|There are some varieties of roses which, as 
standards, make huge heads, a quality not 
“always wanted. On the other hand, there are 
“many which ought never to be worked on 
standards at all, because they will not make 
heads. It is seldom one sees a row of even 
standards, but what I want to point out is 
‘that no system of pruning I know of will 
keep _large-headed varieties back jin line, or 
push on to equality those varieties which do 
“not lend themselves to this form. ~ 

In pruning it should always be a point 
that the heads do not become over-crowded. 
The remedy is simple—encourage the strong, 


_out-spreading growths, and remove the 
crowded inferior growths. altogether. 
| s : Saal eed ed OF 


es Fruit. 

Grafting. 

-_ The season for grafting fruit trees draws 
near, and ‘‘ grafts,’”’ or ‘‘scions,’’? should 


= 





Tongue or 


Whip grating 






i g. 3.—A graft prepared for fixing on the stock. 
nave been buried in the soil on the north side 
of a wall or somewhere equally cool. The tree 

) be grafted is termed the “ stock ’’; the 
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piece of branch or shoot to be placed upon the 
*- stock ’’? is termed the ‘‘ scion,’”’ or “‘ graft.” 
Trees which commence to grow early are 
usually the first to be grafted; but the 
‘© scion’? should be later than the stock ; 
hence the reason for taking grafts in January 
and early in February and partly burying 
them in the moist earth, where the winter sun 
cannot shine upon them. 

Apple trees to be grown as dwarf or_re- 
stricted trees and trained trees are usually 
grafted or budded upon the Paradise stock, 
and occasionally on the Crab stock, but 
the Paradise stock should not be too 
weak, which is a matter requiring 
much attention at the present time. Pyra- 
midal, cordon, Espalier, and dwarf bush 
trees are fruitful and prosperous on moder- 
ately vigorous Paradise stocks, while weakling 
stocks produce trees of little profit. Over- 
robust Paradise stocks are nearly as bad as 
‘“ free ’? stocks, for these restricted trees. 
Standard Apple trees are grafted either on 
the Crab or the seedling Apple. Restricted 
Pear trees, such as cordon, Espalier, bush, or 
pyramidal, are grafted or budded upon the 
Quince, and standard trees on the seedling 
Pear. Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, and 
Peaches succeed the best when grafted or 
budded upon the Plum stock, but they need 
not be confined to the Mussel Plum. 





Fig. 4.—A bough of a large tree which requires 
three grafts. 


In all cases when the stocks haye been be- 
headed some time previously to being grafted 
—-whether large and old, or small and young 
—a little more of each of the branches of the 
tree which had been cut back previously or of 
the top of the small stock which had been cut 
down to six, eight, or nine inches from the 
ground, should be cut off, down to the cells 
showing signs of the presence of sap. Neglect 
of this precaution accounts for many failures 
in grafting. The stock should be in a state 
of activity in every part in direct contact 
with the ‘scion,’ or ‘‘ graft ’’; but the 
“‘scion,’”’ or ‘graft,’ itself should be almost 
dormant, but living, and in a state to at once 
respond to an increased pressure of sap and 
absorb it. Tying materials such as raffia, 


matting, or woollen thread for small and 


young stocks, and soft string for old trees 
should also be got ready. 
Fig. 6(a) shows the interior of the scion, the 


- outer line representing the outer bark, and the 


inner line the inner bark, in immediate con- 
tact with which is the cambium layer, repre- 
sented by a fainter line. A general working 
cuide taken by grafters is to get the inner 
bark of scion and stock exactly to fit, and it is 
a good working rule. In general practice it 
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is found that only a small percentage of scions 
will exactly fit on more than one side. 

Fig. 1 shows a young and small stock pre- 
pared for tongue or whip grafting. Fig. 2 is 
a sketch of a one-year-old graft of an Apple. 
Fig. 3 is the same graft prepared for fixing 
upon the stock (Fig. 1). Fig. 1 shows the 
notch cut deeply in one side of the stock (a), 
which has also been cut slantingly at b. Fig. 
3 at a shows the tengue to fit in from top to 
kottom of the notch a. It is obvious that the 
scion can comply with the rule on one side 
only. 

Having placed the scion on the stock and 
persuaded it to “‘ sit ’’ exactly on the top, it 
should be bound from the top to ¢ firmly— 
but without in the least degree disturbing the 
scion—with good raffia down to c, and there 





Fig. 5.—The graft prepared for fixing. 


firmly tied in a double knot. Then carefully 
apply the wax or clay, to exclude the air from 
the inward parts. 

Fig. 4 represents the bough or branch of a 
large tree, which, too large for a single scion 
to economically replace in a short time, re- 
quires three scions to meet the requirements. 
With the point of a strong knife make an 
incision through the bark to the wood, but 
not into the wood, and before withdrawing the 
knife from the incision gently raise the bark 
on each side from bottom to tep. Then, hold- 
ing the bark open at the end of the incision 
with the point of the knife, place the point of 
the scion therein and press it gently down 
until the ‘‘ shoulder ”’ a, Fig. 5, rests at a, 
Fig. 4, the graft being kept in the centre of 
the slit all the time. Bind firmly with soft 
string (the thick bark preventing it from in- 
juring the scion), then apply wax or clay to 
exclude the air. Allow young natural growth 
from the tree to remain for a year or so; but 
when the scions are quite established, cut the 





Fig. 6.—The jntetior of the scion, the outer line 
showing the outer bark, the inner line the inner bark. 


old growth away. Tie the freely growing 
grafts to sticks fastened to the old parts of the 
liranches remaining on the trees. 125. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Asparagus beds. 

Opinions differ as to the time to apply a 
manurial dressing, but if done last autumn 
the manure should be broken down now to as 
fine a condition as possible. Then the sides 
of the beds should be edged up afresh, using 
soil from the alleys for that purpose, casting 
some of the finest of the soil taken from the 
same place over the manure. A covering of 
about 1} inches to 2 inches in depth will 
suffice. Manure undressed beds after raking 
off the loose surface soil to a depth of an inch 
or more, as may be deemed advisable. Use 
well-rotted manure, so that it can be evenly 
spread. Then edge up the sides anew and 
cast soil over the manure. Finish by point- 
ing over the alleys. In the absence of stable 
or farmyard manure, fish guano will be found 
a good substitute. Salt is also an excellent 
stimulant, but for heavy, cold soils it must 
not be applied until March is well advanced. 


Seakale. 
Prepare a plot of ground on which to grow 
the crowns for forcing next winter by 


thoroughly manuring it. Then dig and throw 
it up roughly, so that it may be aerated and 
sweetened and be ready for breaking down 
towards the end of the month, by which time 
the root cuttings should be planted. In the 
meantime get the cuttings to the required 
number made if the matter has not already 
had attention, and lay them in damp soil till 
wanted. 


Chillies and Capsicums. 

Where in demand, seed of both should be 
sown either in pots or pans, and raised in 
warmth, 


Late Vines. 

To avoid the necessity for employing extra 
heat to finish the crop in autumn, which con- 
tingency usually arises when starting is 
deferred to a later date, the house should now 
be closed. For the first three weeks no arti- 
ficial warmth is needed, as, if the border is 
well moistened with tepid water, this alone 
will excite the sap flow and cause the buds to 
swell. Examine the spur wood, especially on 
young rods, and if there is any suspicion of 
‘‘ bleeding,’’ dress all the cut surfaces afresh 
with styptic. 


Fuchsias. 

Take old specimens required for pots and 
bedding from their winter quarters, trim them 
into shape, and place in warmth to give them 
a start. Shift as required young plants 
struck in autumn, as well as those more 
recently propagated, into larger pots, accord- 
ing to the purposes they are required for. 


Amaryllis. 

Introduce a couple of dozen or so to warmth 
if a good display is required. If a larga 
number is grown it is a good plan to make 
two or three batches of them with this end 
in view, keeping those for starting later quite 
cool. 


French Beans. 

Keep up a good succession by sowing every 
ten or twelve days. Pots 7 inches and 
8 inches in diameter may now be employed. 


Keep plants in bearing well supplied with 


water, and use liquid manure or guano water 
as a stimulant two or three times a week. 
Keep red-spider under by syringing twice 
daily, especially if they are being grown in 
fruit houses. Mould up and put twiggy pieces 
of Birch for the support of the last raised 
lot of plants, and keep them well up to the 
light. Ai Ws 
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Midland Counties. 


Vines coming into flower. 

Those that are now growing freely, and with 
bunches approaching the flowering stage, 
should receive every encouragement by closing 
the ventilators early on sunny days and damp- 
ing treely. The stopping of the young growths 
will require almost daily attention. Stop 
them at two joints beyond the bunch and the 
lateral shoots at the first leaf. Aim at a 
regular distribution of the shoots, and never 
allow sub-laterals to extend to the detriment 
of others and the crowding of the foliage. 
The shoots need not be tied permanently 
until the bunches are thinned. Keep a sharp 


look out for insect pests, as red spider soon - 
‘spreads on shoots near the hot-water pipes. 


Late Vines. 
Houses containing late varieties of Grapes 
should now be closed in order that there 
may be time to obtain perfect ripening 
of the berries by the autumn, and espe- 
cially varieties of the Muscat of Alexan- 
dria type. 
Lady Downe’s and Gros Colman, — need 
a fairly long season to bring them to 
perfection. It is therefore advisable to close 
the houses by the end of the present month at 
the latest. The vine soon responds to a little 
extra warmth at this season with regular 
syringings. There is no need to start the 
Black Hamburgh house, but rather let the 
rods break naturally. This is the best black 


Grape while in season, and during Septem- ~ 


ber and October it is invaluable. Young 
rods that have been allowed a considerable 
extension should be carefully watched to 
see that they break regularly, and should 
a bud remain dormant just where a shoot 
is needed, bind a little Sphagnum-moss 
around but not right over it. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 

There should now be plenty of young shoots 
on the old plants of this Begonia suitable for 
cuttings. ‘The best shoots are those produced 
from the base of the plants. Dibble them 
into pots or pans filled with a light sandy 
compost, and place them in the propagating 
case. Spray them two or three times a day 
with luke-warm rain-water, and shade from 
bright sunshine until rooted. This Begonia 
may also be propagated from leaves, but 
cuttings make the best plants. 


Beet. 

A small sowing of Turnip-rooted Beet 
will be made at once on a warm border. 
This is an important crop, and will be 
afforded protection if cold weather sets in. 
Another sowing will be made a fortnight 
later to produce roots for early summer 
supplies. 


Peas. 

A liberal sowing of Peas will now 
be made in the open to ensure a supply of 
pods about the end of June. Gradus is one 
of the best varieties for present sowing. The 
rows should be 5 feet apart. As soon as the 
plants are through the surface, dust the soil 
lightly with soot to keep slugs and other 
pests in check. When the shoots are a few 
inches high draw a small quantity of soil 
up to the stems; but not in sufficient quantity 
to.cause the rains to pass away from the 
roots. Plants forwarded under glass must be 
well hardened before being planted in the 
open. Place short sticks in position directly 
they are planted in order to keep the shoots 
upright. Protection from cold winds is 
necessary, and this may be afforded by stick- 
ing branches of Spruce, or other evergreens, 
along the rows. Place a net over the whole 
to protect from birds. F. W. G. 


Certain Black Grapes, including | 


s 
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Scotland. 


Hardy fruit trees. | , 

There is yet time to spray fruit trees with 
insecticides, but the work ought not now to 
be unduly delayed. Lime, too, may be freely 
employed to rid old trees of Lichen and Moss, 
either when thrown over the trees by means 
of a shovel or when applied to the stems as a 
wash by means of a brush. As was previously 
recommended, protecting material should be 
looked out and put to hand for covering Peach 
and Apricot blossom. ‘The buds are noticeably 
on the move, and, given good sunny weather 
in early March, the trees will come along very 
rapidly. Fruit trees and bushes may yet be 
planted, and there isa good deal of planting 
done, as a matter of fact, in February and 


March. No doubt autumn planting is pre- 


ferable, but trees put out now, when conditions 
are right, begin to make young roots almost 
at once. When the roots get a thorough grip 


the trees may be cut back, more or less, in 


order to lay the foundation of good heads. 


Pot plants. 
The choicer kinds of pot plants, such as 
Gloxinias, Begonias, Caladiums, Achimenes, 


and the like, which were put to work some 


time ago, will now require attention in the 
way of repotting. Most of these things will 
succeed quite well in the ordinary “‘ potting- 
bench mixture,’’ but if peat be available Cala- 
diums will be benefited by its employment in 
the compost.» This is especially the case with 
the finer varieties, among which C. argyrites 
may be cited-as an example. This fine and 
popular little Caladium never grows too large 
for its work, and does well in a mixture of 
peat and silver sand, with the addition of 
a little leaf mould. The Rex Begonias 
appear to be coming into favour again—at 
least, to a certain extent. These fine-leaved 
forms can be quickly increased by inserting 
leaf cuttings in a moist propagating case, in 
which there is a sufficiency of bottom heat. 
In respect of all pot plants which are now 
making healthy growth, a little pipe heat and 
sufficient water in combination with careful 
ventilation on-all suitable occasions 
good results. 


o 


‘Annuals for greenhouse. 


Most of us are well aware of the value of 
annuals for greenhouse work alike in spring 
and in summer. 
sowings are now due, and such sowings may 


include Celosias, Mignonette, and Balsams. 


The last make neat, useful, bushy plants, 
which bloom well in 6-inch pots if given a 
light yet rich compost. There are several ex- 
cellent kinds of Mignonette for pot work, and 
the sowings ought to be made in the pots in 
which the plants are ultimately to bloom. 
Thin out the seedlings until at last the 


will give 


For use at the latter date — 


strongest three are equidistant from each — 


other. 


It must be remembered that Mignon- ~ 


ette plants in pots do not branch so freely as — 


those sown in the open—consequently it is 


advisable to leave not less than three plants _ 


to a 6-inch pot. Celosias are very charming 
things when well grown. Sow the seeds in 
strong heat, prick off the seedlings early, 
plunging the pots in a hot bed, and repot as 


a 


becomes necessary—still affording bottom heat” 


—until the flowering pot is reached. Aiter- 
wards ordinary greenhouse conditions will 
suit Celosias. It must be added that unless a 


really good and well selected strain be em- 
ployed there is apt to be disappointment with 


Celosias. It is good practice, therefore, to 


save seeds at home from specially good plants, 
and it is surprising in what a short ; 
reliable strain can be built up. . 
Shallot planting, Be ee 
the sowing of Parsnips and of Onions, and, 


in fact, of other things usually associated with — 
the time of the year, had far better be de- _ 


ferred until the surface of the soil dries 
naturally. W. McG. 
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4 Hardy Ferns. 

These will now be pushing up their young 
fronds, and where well sheltered from spring 
"frosts, should at once have afiy protection, 
~~ sach as Bracken or any similar covering, re- 
‘> moved from their crowns. If their winter 
| —s covering be allowed to remain on after they 
ence make a start, if is almost impossible to 
remoye it without damaging -the young 
growth, the effects of which will be seen for 
the rest of the season. In the case of the 
- more tender varieties this may be replaced by 
- a mulehing of hali-decayed leaves, which will 
- not only afford the necessary protection now, 
-Imt will be of great benefit during the 
_ summer by giving a gentle stimulus to the 
-__- roots besides keeping them in a uniform state 
as .to moisture. As the fronds protrude 
- through this they should have the additional 
_ shelter of a few branches of evergreens stuck 
- round them, so as to ward off cutting winds 
: and late spring frosts that would otherwise be 
_ fatal to the young growth. Even the hardiest 
are very liable to injury just as they are un- 
| __ tolding their fronds, and therefore the site for 
___ the outdoor fernery should be as sheltered as 
—_ possible. ~ Where it is desired to divide and 

--‘inerease any, or to effect a rearrangement, 
now is the best time to commence such opera- 
tions, as at no season do Ferns transplant so 
_ __ readily and with so little check to their future 
development, as when they are just beginning 
- to grow. In dividing them it should be done 
_ with a sharp instrument, making a clean cut 
right through the roots. See that each piece 
_ has a separate crown, or that the fleshy roots 
_ of such as creep under the surface have the 
necessary eyes to push into growth. Where 
_ peat is not easily accessible in sufficient quan- 
_ tity to mix with the loam for the purpose of 
planting the more choice kinds a good dressing 
of leai-soil, which answers almost equally 
well, may be substituted. Ii the leaf soil can 
be obtained in sufficient quantities to top- 
_ dress eacu of the plants they will be materially 


~Ra 


benefited. 
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__._ NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Ferns unhealthy. Tey 
What is the cause of the enclosed Ferns 
throwing up the deformed growth? Ihave a 
batch of fPterises, including Wimsetti, 
— tremula, albo-lineata, and argyrea. I noticed 
_ the deformed growth about August atone end 
____ of the batch, and it gradually went through 
~ the lot. The compost I used for potting them 
was three parts loam, one part stable-manure, 


‘stood on ashes on a solid stage. I noticed 
the same thing in a box of Ferns on a shelf 
nthe same house. — A Lover or Frrns. 


[Your Ferns are badly attacked by yellow 


f wag 


_ the increase, and given rise to a good deal 
of discussion. The insect attacks the young 

fronds just as they are unfolding, hence by 
- the time they develop the mischief is done, 
. and then, as few, if any, insects are to be 
_ found on them, the trouble is frequently put 
down to other causes. Too dry an_atmo- 
_ Sphere, particularly if combined with dryness 
> at the root, is very favourable to the develop- 
ment of this pest, and as such conditions are 
~~ most pronounced during the summer you will 
understand why about August the first signs 
_--— were seen. Once established it increases at 
_ avery rapid rate, and this will explain the 
quick spread of the disease through the whole 
of your Ferns. During the winter these 
insects are not at all active, but mischiel! 
already done gradually shows itself. With 
the return of spring the eggs laid in the 


~ ¥avages of late years have been greatly on 


: 
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ith a good sprinkling of sand. They were 


thrips, an exceedingly minute insect, whose: 


autumn hatch out, and the young ones soon | 
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~ would be far better left out. 
_ mixture of two parts loam, two parts peat or 


cause a deal of injury. Dryness set up- by 
proximity to hot-water pipes is very /avour- 
able to the development of these thrips. The 
best remedy is vaporising with the XL All 
vaporiser, which does not injure the foliage, 
and as the vapour leaves a_ slight deposit 
behind, the effects are far more lasting than 
any form of fumigating can be. I{ done at 
intervals of three weeks or a month, this 
vaporising will keep plants entirely free of 
insect pests. Of course, once clean, the plants 
will go much longer without attention in this 
respect. At the same time, the potting com- 
post employed by you is by no means an 
ideal one tor Ferns, as the stable-manure 
We prefer a 


leat mould, and nearly one part sand. These 
proportions will, however, vary somewhat 


~ according to the consistency of the loam, as 


if it is light and sandy a less amount of peat 
or leaf-mould and sand will be needed than 
if it is of a heavy nature. | 


BEES. 


2 Bee notes. 
February and March are months of some 
anxiety to keepers of bees. They are so, how- 
ever, only if considerable doubt exists con- 


cerning the quantity of stores left to, or pro- 


vided for, the bees last autumn. Normally, 
things should be safe if reasonable precaution 
was taken after the surplus honey was taken 
away last July or early August. It is, how- 
ever, possible that some bee-keepers, in the 
course of the mild autumn, were somewhat 
over-inquisitive regarding the interest of the 
brood chamber. In ‘this case, any unneces- 
sary disturbance of the bees would have pro- 
voked movement in the cluster, and this 
always means diminution of food stores. 
Cold winds and very low.temperature have 
been prevalent in most parts of Great Britain 
for two or three weeks past, and therefore it 
has been unwise to investigate the state of 
the commissariat of our hives. The first 
return of mild weather, however, should be 
seized upon as an opportunity for taking 
stock. If it is found to be in any measure 
short, or, indeed, if the smallest doubt is 
entertained, a cake of soft candy must be 


placed right over the cluster at once. This 


Strained manner. 


will provide a fit occasion for drying any 
quilts which might have become damp. 
Here I may repeat my note of encourage- 
ment to owners of bees. Do not jump too 
early to the conclusion that the fell Isle of 


Wight is invading your stocks, if you see 
exereta on your hive front; not id you find 


any ‘‘ crawlers,’’ not even if some bees appear 
with their two sets of double wings stretched 
out, each separate, in an unnatural and very 
None of these are symp- 
tons, per se, of the Isle of Wight disease. 


‘Accompanied by a grouping together, the 


_crawling of bees is a likely sign—and probably 


‘destroy your 


the most likely sign. In case of strong doubt, 
send specimens to the county expert for ex- 
amination, or ask him where you may send 
specimens: for exarhination under a micro- 
scope. My point is, do not too readily 
bees under suspicion, at 
this season of the year especially, on any 
mild day which favoured flight. But do not 
‘“carry on’’ without advice if any of the 
above symptoms are peristent. B. R 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Disinfecting a hive. 


Would you kindly tell me if there is any 
way of disinfecting a hive which has had bee 
disease in it? I bought such an one at a 
sale (believing it to be new), and want to 
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be quite sure ere I destroy it. I have no 
bees, but meant to get a swarm this year. 
IGNORAMUS. 
[If all be true which is claimed by disin- 
fectant proprietors, I have never considered 
it unwise, not even risky, to prefer thorough 
disinfection to destruction in the case of bee- 
hives where disease has existed. Added to 
this, there is the powerful fact outstanding 
that insufficient is known of the Isle of Wight 
disease either to insist upon and demand a 
wholesale demolition of the bee-keeper’s stock 
in trade or to condemn, as tending to aid the 
disease, any process of disinfection. It is 
certain that cases are known where strong 
stocks of bees are flourishing to-day in hives 


which only one or two years ago housed 


colonies of diseased bees, and which have 
never been disinfected in any way. I have 
in mind one instance of bees now thriving 
even upon combs which have never been 
touched since they held bees which died of 
Isle of Wight. I only say this, let me quickly 
add, to support my conviction that if we 
disinfect with reasonable care and_ by 
sensible method, we shall be logically in better 
case than those who, by luck, I think, have 
colonies in hives which were presumably 
diseased, and we shall be, actually, in better 
case than those who annihilate their stock in 
trade, because we preserve our property with- 
out, so far as is at present proved, propa- 
gating the disease by so doing. It seems 
impossible to clear away every likely resting- 
place of the disease germ, which may, I sup- 
pose, pass from a piece of apparatus to the 
place on which that piece may by chance be 
left to lie for some time. A diseased bee may 
alight on anywhere—a wall, or a tree trunk, 
or a gatepost, or what not. Promptly the 
germ, with the active vitality which such 
demons seem to possess, transfers its habi * 
tation, and there remains until a suitable 
victim comes along. Again, I say, it is 
humanly impossible to effect total annihila- 
tion and utter destruction of germs or germ 
nurseries. To conclude, therefore, may we 
not state with confidence ‘that disinfection, 
according to acknowledged methods, con- 
scientiously and thoroughly carried out, is as 
effective, so far as the germ is concerned, as 
the destruction of property method. 

Now, then, how should you proceed? First 
of all, well scrape everything everywhere, in 
all angles, etc., and wash in plenty of soap 
and water. While the articles to be treated 
—hive parts, crates, and so forth—are still 
wet, put them in any capacious receptacles— 
a bath, for instance—in wihich has been mixed 
a strong solution of some standard disin- 
fectant. Make the solution twice as strong 
as recommended for cleansing articles used 
in cases of severe .contagious or infectious 
diseases. Scrub this solution in, both on the 
flat surface and also in the angles and any 
cracks. Let the soaking continue for a day 
or so, and, if you think well, renew your dis- 
infectant. Turn the articles about. Of 
course it is possible you -will not be able 
to soak, etc., all parts at the same time. 
This done, turn everything outside, and leave 
outside in separate parts, in all weathers— 
hail, rain, snow, fog, sunshine, whatever 
comes along—for eight to ten weeks, or as long 
as you can. Leave them against a wall or 
something, and do not let them stand on the 
bare ground or grass.- The outside of the 
hive will need two or three coats of paint, 
which should be allowed plenty of time to 
dry and harden, and to get the smell of paint 
away before the bees are introduced. 
Arrange for the wood to dry naturally indoors 
before starting to paint, of course. You have 
plenty of time before a swarm will be ready, 
but begin this process of disinfecting at once, 
and spare no pains to do it thoroughly, 
giving attention to strength of solution, 
scrubbing it into crevices and joints, and 
leaving the whole (in parts) outside in the 
weather for a good length of time.—B, R. H.| 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 


Dahlias from seed. 

(Ivyan).—Sow your Dahlia seed early in 
March. Prepare some shallow pans, putting 
some crocks in the bottom and some rough 
material over these, then fill up with sifted 
soil, consisting of loam, leaf-soil, and_ silver 
sand. Level the soil, give a good watering, 
then sow the seed thinly, covering over with 
some of the same compost. Put a square of 
glass over the pan, and place in a green- 
house. If a little bottom-heat can be given 
all the better. When the seedlings are large 
enough they should be potted off into small 
pots and, if need be, moved on into 48-sized 
pots, planting out at the end of May or 
early in June., Some of the seedlings will 
flower, but not all. Of course, they are not 
so good as those from tubers for this reason, 
that they will possibly be a mixed lot of all 
colours, and not a good variety among them. 
You may raise thousands of seedlings, and 
none be worth keeping. The case is quite 
different with named varieties, which can be 
had cheaply in May. 


INDOOR. 
Double Primulas. 

(C.).—There is a strain of double Chinese 
Primroses called semi-doubles that are raised 
from seed, just as the singles are. They 
differ from the true doubles in so far that the 
latter have petals so densely set that they take 
the place of anthers or pollen organs entirely, 
hence they cannot reproduce themselves from 
seed. The semi-doubles, of which there are 
several colours, have fertile organs, but all 
the flowers have to be pulled open and hand 
fertilised to enable seed to be produced. 


Trade Notes, 


Bull’s famous Plant Foods. 

Bull’s Food for Plants was first manufac- 
tured 55 years ago, and deservedly claims to be 
one of the oldest organic fertilisers. It is 
to-day universally used by nurserymen and 
private gardeners, and is a favourite fertiliser 
of market growers, many of whom place large 
orders for it annually, It is quick in action, 
at the same time lasting in effect. Treblefold 
Garden Food is a more recent introduction, 
placed upon the market to meet the require- 
ments of allotment and other small holders, 
and is a most excellent manure for the culti- 
vation of vegetables. White fly, the worst 
pest known to horticulturists, is killed by 
using Bull’s Fumigating Shred. 


Motor Lawn Mowers. 


Messrs. Ransomes, Sims and Jefferies, of 
Tpswich, were the pioneers of the petrol 
motor lawn mower, and the firm have already 
made and supplied over 1,000. We under- 
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Ransomes’ Motor Lawn Mower. 


stand their new 18-inch and 20-inch machines 
have been introduced to take the place 
of a “two-man ”’ outfit, and are suitable for 
dealing with the work on grounds not exceed- 
ing one acre. They are propelled and the 
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cutting knives driven by a petrol motor. The 
general construction is simple, and the con. 
trols for machine and motor are easily 
operated from the handle. Standard 18-inch 


and 20-inch patent chain Automaton lawn 


mowers already in use can be converted into 
motor-driven machines, as illustrated. 


Optical square for setting out lawns, etc. 


A very useful little instrument for laying 
off straight lines or right angles from any 
point with complete accuracy is the Optical 
Square or Cross Sight offered by Mr. Fdk. 
G. Wood, 161-3, Walworth Road, London, 
S.E., and of Marsden Nurseries, Ashtead, 
Surrey. Correct setting out of tennis courts, 
lawns, paths, etc., is achieved in a very few 
minutes. The square is handy, compact, 
and light, and weighs, with case complete, 
not more than 5 oz. The price is one guinea. 








Obituary. 


Death of Mr. W. H. Clarke. 


We regret to announce the death on 
February 21st, after an illness of several 
months, of Mr. W. H. Clarke, of the 
Nurseries, Hampton-on-Thames. He was 
buried in Hampton Cemetery on March 4th. 
The business will be carried on by his widow. 
He leaves a married daughter and a son of 
three years. Mr. Clarke held the R.H.S. 
medal for the cultivation of fruit and flowers. 








The Carnation Show. 


It may interest your readers to know that at 
the Carnation Show to be held at the Horti- 
cultural Hall on March 21st next, the British 
Carnation Society will stage the exhibits” of 
those who are unable to attend. Those wish- 
ing to avail themselves of this privilege should 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
P. F. Bunyard, 57, Kidderminster Road, 
Croydon. The prize list has been doubled for 
this show, Covent Garden Market alone 
haying offered £100 in prizes, in addition to 
the society’s list. Laurence J. Cook, 

Hon. Treasurer. 








Hove Allotments. 


The Hove Allotment Holders’ Association 
recently leld their general meeting, and there 
are prospects of a particularly good season, 
under the chairmanship of Councillor -F. 
Ball, who succeeds Sir George Casson Walker. 
Mr. Ball has offered a Silver Challenge Cup 
to be competed for at the Annual Show to be 
held in the Hove Town Hall in September 
ext. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Examinations. 


The following dates have been fixed for the 
R.H.S. examinations this year :— 

General Examination in Horticulture.— 
Wednesday, March 29th. 

Teachers’ Examination in School and Cot- 
tage Gardening.—Preliminary and Honours 
Written Examination, Saturday, April 22nd ; 
Honours Practical Examination at the 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Friday, June 23rd, 
and possibly also June 22nd. Entries close 
on March 18th. 

National Diploma Examinations (for the 
members of the gardening profession only).— 
Preliminary and Final Written Examina- 
tions, Saturday, May 27th; Practical Ex- 
aminations at the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley : 
Preliminary, June 27th and 28th; Final, 
June 29th and 30th. 

For syllabuses and entry forms apply to 
the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, Westminster. 

W. R. Dyxes, Secretary. 
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CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We have many thousands of sturdy, clean, healthy plants 
(not merely rooted cuttings), and can offer :— 
12 fine Novelties of 1920, Japanese varieties, our own 
selection for 12/-. I2 Grand Exhibition Japanese, older 
varieties, 5/-. 12 Choice De-oraties, to bloom from October 
to December, including Sunshine and Framfield Glory 
(both new),§i5/-. 12 Choice Singles, in great variety of 
colour, 5/-. 12'Fine Earlies, including Golden Goacher and 
Lichfield Purple, 4/6. Show and Regal Pelargoniums, 
sturdy, healthy, plants from 3m. pots. All separate named 
varieties, 9/-, 12/-, and 15/- per doz. Novelties of 1920, 18/- 
per doz., or in Leatherboard pots, 3/- per doz. extra. Zonal 
Pelargoniums (Geraniums), sturdy plants from 3in. Fits 
All separate named varieties. Single or double, 9/- and 12/- 
per dozen. In Leatherboard pots, 3/- per dozen extra. 
Fuchsias, 12 fine varieties, single and double, 6/-. Plumbago 
Capensis, lovely blue, 1/- each. Plumbago Capensis Alba, 
pure white, 1/- each. All goods sent free for cash with order 
on orders of 6/- and upwards, except plants in pots. 
Uatalogues free. é 


J. W. COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough, 


BEST NEW ROSES 


Mrs. Henry Morse, silvery to carmine pink, best rose 
ever raised. 

Golden Ophelia, exquisite shape, charming button- 
hole rose, very free flowering. 

The Queen Alexandra, intense vermilioa velvety 
petals, reverse old gold, unique and handsome, 

Los Angeles, glowing salmon pink blooms, very 
fragrant. 

Emma Wright, coppery orange dainty frilled petals, 
glossy foliage. 3 


The set of 5, carriage paid, 12/6, cash with order. 


Flaming Zep, glowing tangerine orange, extra free 
flowering and fragrant. ; 
Henrietta, fiery orange crimson, very fragrant. ; 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, the best golden yellow, fragrant. 
Isobei, immense single blooms, shaded carmine to 
copper. a 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (the ‘‘ Daily Mail” rose), prawn red.” 
Mrs. H. Stevens, the best white button-hole rose. . 
Margaret D. Hamill, straw coloured flushed carmine. 


Any five from above, 10/-, carriage paid, cash with order. 


Allare strong, young trees, which supplied the blooms 
for my Representative Group awarded Second Prize at 
the National Rose Show, 1921, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


T. P. EDWARDS, F.R.H.S., 
ROSE GARDENS, SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX, 

























“Gardening Illustrated” Medal 





Additional Societies which haye been accepted in 
connection with the ‘“‘ Gardening Illustrated’’ Medal 
are as follows. These Societies, in addition to those 
already published, will be awarding the “G.I.” 
Medal in connection with their Annual Show. _ 


\ 





Biggar Horticultural Society. _ : 
Birmingham & Mid-Counties Gardeners’ Association. 
Calverley Garden Association. E 
Chester Road (Kidderminster) Society. 
Coalville Horticultural Society. 
Croydon Tenants’ Association. 
Darenth Gardeners’ Association, 
East Cowes Horticultural Association. 
Ewell Flower Show. , 
Felling Horticultural Society. 
Fenstanton Horticultural Society. - 
Finchley Horticultural Society. 
Henley-in-Arden Garden Association. 
High Spen Garden Association. 
Huish Episcopi Flower and Fruit Society, 
Ivybridge Horticultural Society. 
Langholm Horticultural Society. 
Leven Horticultural Society. 
Liberton Horticultural Society. 
Lingfield Horticultural Society, 
Margam Gardening Association. 
Netherfield Gardeners’ Association, 
North Tawton Garden Society. 
Penrith Horticultural Society. 
People’s Palace Horticultural Society, 
Pitmaston Association. 
Port William Horticultural Society. A 

. Rhyl] Horticultural Society, 

Stanley and West Croydon Society, 

| Street (Som.) Society. 

| Terenure Horticultural Society. 

: Toddington Horticultural Society. 

' Wantage Chrysanthemum Society 
West Surrey Horticultural Society. 
Wokingham Horticultural Society. 
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: To many this may seem a useless proceed- 
sing, but from experience I know it is far from 
_ being so. Giving many kinds of fruit-trees 
-— copious supplies of liquid-manure during 
__ © February and March is time well spent, and a 
___— capital way of renovating old trees. This, in 
__—s‘ my opinion, is a far better plan than digging 
__ in manure about the roots of trees that are 
not quite so robust as one would like to see 
them, because the roots 1 foot or so deep 
__ cannot possibly reap any advantage from sur- 
- __face-dressings of solid manure. Even if they 
could, I am not an advocate of burying 
= manure so deeply, especially in heavy soil. 
Such a plan is more likely to cause canker in 
3 ‘the young shoots than otherwise. Roots. of 
_ established trees cannot be regarded as being 
too deep at 1 foot, and even more; therefore, 
to feed these with liquid stimulants is prefer- 
_ able to any other form, and if solid manure, 
either animal or artificial, has to be added 
during the winter, why should not stimulants 
in the shape of liquid-manure be applied 
during the winter also? ; 
_ There is far too much liquid from manure 
=a _ heaps and manure-water that is wasted every 
year through thinking that because it is 
winter the trees cannot absorb it. This is a 
Be ets, but one that is easily remedied. It 
would be useless to apply liquid food when the 
: ‘soil i is in a soddened state. Nothing less than 
a week of dry weather should elapse before 
— |pplying it. 4 
- In renovating orchard-trees of large size 
_ either with solid manure or liquid stimulants 
too much attention is paid to the soil in the 
_ immediate vicinity of the stem. Many 
persons think they are doing all that is neces- 
__ sary by pouring the stimulant on to the stems. 
_ The fibrous roots, which are really the feeders 
of the tree, are much further away than that. 
In the case of large trees the best roots are at 
least 15 feet away from the stem, and so on 
a n proportion to the age of the tees, Take, 
Bo tor instance, a fifteen-year-old Apple or Plum- 
tree growing on Grass; 80 gallons of liquid, 
: Ey where plentiful, weak not be too much for 
‘such a tree at one watering. Wall fruit-trees 
growing in borders that are cultivated to 
within, say, 4 feet of the wall are not in need 
_ of stimulating food to the extent of those 
___— «growing on Grass, because manure, no doubt, 


is added for the vegetable crops in front; 

































_ __ Liquid stimulants for fruit-trees during winter. 


whereas Grass, instead of adding nutriment 
to the soil, absorbs much of the food from it 
near to the surface. Gooseberry, Red and 
Black Currant-trees growing in borders set 
apart for them will be all the better for a 
copious supply of liquid food, provided, of 


Laburnum Vossi. (See page 190.) 


course, the trees are not in the habit of 
making gross growth. Damsons of the 
standard type of tree growing on Grass are 
much benefited by even frequent doses of 
liquid food during the winter. The mass of 
fibrous roots which these trees make needs sup- 
port. 
crop after crop of fruit without the least 
assistance in the way of food, but all the 
difference both in the size of the fruit and 
the colour of the leaves is apparent in trees 
that do obtain artificial support either in a 
solid way or by the aid of liquid-manure 
poured on to the soil during the winter. 
There are instances where Vines would receive 
considerable aid from liquid-manure during 
the winter. At any time during the winter 


Well-established trees go on bearing . 


after the leaves have fallen all inside Vine 
borders should be examined, and the soil 
underneath the paths and elsewhere, not 
actually in the border, thoroughly soaked with 
liquid manure from the farmyard tank. 
Thus treated the Vines will be much improved 
and the following season’s growth consider- 
ably better. A&G. 


Notes of the Week. 


Rock Cresses and old stone walls. 

These invaluable plants, having secured a 
foothold in the crevices of the large blocks of 
sandstone, where in summer they are exposed 
to scorching sunshine and in winter to wind 
and storm, are, nevertheless perfectly happy, 
and if allowed to do so will droop down the 
wall for several feet. These Rock Cresses 
(Aubrietias) are now displaying their earliest 
flowers. E. M. 


The smallest Trumpet Daffodil (Narcissus 
minimus). 
This choice and dainty little flower is later 
than usual with me, the first blooms having- 
been observed on March 2nd. I have been 


able to record this little flower on February 


15th on more than one occasion. For group- 
ing on the rock garden among alpine plants, 
a more fairy-like flower could scarcely be 
selected, as it grows but 3 inches high, the 
miniature yellow blooms being suppor ted ‘upon 
frail rush-like stems. E. M. 


Creeping Forget-me-not (Omphalodes 


verna).. 

How quickly the clear, deep blue flowers of 
this, with white throats, catch the eye, even 
when but few of them are open! It is a pretty 
plant of the easiest possible cultivation, and 
one of the prettiest subjects one could employ 
for naturalising, when it spreads about into 
nice little colonies and is a regular harbinger 
of spring. We have it naturalised alongside 
woodland paths, where steep, rugged banks 
rise on either side, and also grouped in the 
foreground of hardy plant borders, where its 
charming flowers, so small, yet so lovely in 
colour, are a constant attraction. G. M. S. 


Flowering shrubs. 

Readers who follow ‘‘ W. McG.’s ” instruc- 
tions about early-flowering shrubs (page 161) 
are apt to be misled in respect of some of 
those which he recommends. The earliest 
date recorded here for the flowering of Indigo- 
fera Gerardiana is June 23rd; Kalmia is not 
due till midsummer, while Clerodendron 


o 2 
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trichotomum and Hibiscus syriacus, which he 
names among shrubs ‘‘ associated with early 
spring,’ are autumnal flowerers. “ W. 
McG.”? mentions Rhododendron Nuttalli and 
Dalhousianum for midsummer bloom, but 
those who plant these tender species in the 
open in Scotland will be asking for disap- 
intment. Huersert Maxwe Lt. 
Monreith. 


The Bayonne Daffodil (Narcissus pallidus 
przecox) and Snowdrops. 

This early and refined Daffodil from the 
Pyrenees is now appearing plentifully on the 
sunny grassy slopes of the heath garden and 
other positions. The flowers vary, with me, 
both in size and colour; the majority, how- 
ever, are of a lovely soft, creamy yellow shade, 
while not. a few are almost white or straw 
colour. One nice drift of this Daffodil is of 
special interest, rising, as.it does, above a 
carpet of Snowdrops, with a mass of Erica 
cartiea in the rear. The effect is lovely, and 
reaches its greatest charm during hours of 
sunshine. K. M 


The Trembling Aspen (Populus tremula). 


Passing a large group of this interesting 
tree lately I was attracted by its beauty. 
From their spreading branches thousands. of 
grey, loose catkins were hanging, all of which 
appear to have dropped out of their swelling 
buds in a single day. These are about 
4 inches in length, and the trees, with their 
grey trunks and branches, are very 
picturesque and beautiful when the sunshine 
is upon them. Mr. Bean, in his * Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,” gives a 
very interesting account of this tree. 


Prunus Armeniaca (Apricot) fl. pl. 

A very pretty and interesting tree flower- 
ing here at the present time (March 3rd) is 
the above, the wild form of the cultivated 
Apricot. The branches are laden with 
clusters of pink buds and open double flowers. 
Charming as they are in the open aar, they 
are even more so when cut and. brought 
indoors, opening freely in that way. Flower- 
ing in advance of the Almonds and other 
sorts of Prunus, this tree possesses a value in 
supplying flowers of a welcome and desirable 
colour. The specific name refers to 1ts sup- 
posed origin, but its native home appears to 
be North China, where the single form—which 
is also a very pretty early flowering tree—was 
found growing wild by Dr. Bretschneider, who 
sent seeds to Kew. Some authorities consider 
this a less effective tree than the Almond, but 
the double kind above referred to possesses 
very desirable qualities, and I am looking 
round for more trees of it. SUSSEX. 


Rubus spectabilis. 

This is the first of the Brambles to bloom, 
for its flowers usually expand in April, about 
a month in advance of those of any other. It 
is a native of Western North America, and 
is one of the plants introduced by David 
Douglas, who explored the Pacific Coast 
region of North America about one hundred 
years ago. Belonging to the Raspberry 
section of the genus, it forms erect stems 
4 feet or 5 feet high, which are conspicuous In 
winter by their bright brown bark. The 
leaves, each 4 inches to 6 inches long, are made 
up of three large coarsely toothed leaflets. 
The flowers, borne singly from the previous 
year’s wood, are reddish-purple in colour and 
about an inch across. . The fruit is about the 
size of an ordinary Raspberry, and is of a 
rich golden hue. Fruits are produced 

‘sparingly in the South of England, but con- 
siderable numbers are sometimes ripened in 
Scotland. They-are edible, and in America 
are used to some considerable extent for cook- 
ing. Although usually grown as a garden 
plant, it has become naturalisel in some 
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parts, and is only. kept within bounds with 
difficulty, for when in loose rich soil it spreads 
very rapidly by means of underground shoots, 
as in the case of the Raspberry. 


Flowers of February in a Sussex garden. 
Snowdrops in many varieties, Crocus Im- 
perati, C. Susianus, C. Sieberi, C. biflorus in 
several varieties, Aconites, the Bayonne 
Daffodil (N. pallidus przecox), N. minor, N. 


‘cbvallaris, Scilla taurica, 8. bifolia, Snow- 


flakes (Leucojum) in variety, Megaseas (Saxi- 
fraga) several, Iris stylosa and J. reticulata, 
Gentiana acaulis, Lenten Roses in great 
variety, Sweet Violets, Snow Glories (Chiono- 
doxa) a few, Hyacinthus azureus, Ompha- 


lodes verna, Polyanthus and Primyroses, 
Hepaticas (pink and blue forms), Eran- 
this, Corsican Hellebore, Winter Helio- 


trope (Petasites fragrans), Sax. sancta, the 
Greek Windfiower (Anemone blanda) in var., 
Rock Cresses (Aubrietias), several kinds, Hrica 
carnea in great variety, E. Darleyensis, EK. 
mediterranea glauca, KE. lusitanica, Witch 
Hazels (several), Garrya elliptica, Winter 
Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), Parrotia 
persica, Laurustinus, Grevillea rosmarini- 
iolia, Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas.), Ozo 
Berry (Nuttalia cerasiformis), Berberis 
japonica, single Camellias, Ribes  lauri- 
folium, Jasminum nudiflorum, Forsythia 
intermedia, Rhododendron Nobleanum, R. 
preecox, Daphne Laureola, The Common 
Apricot (Prunus Armeniaca fl. pl.). 
E. MARKHAM. 


Single-flowered Camellias in the open air. 


I gathered a few sprays of these welcome 
flowers to-day—February 24th—and ~ was 
pleased to note the great numbers of buds, 
many of which are just showing colour and 
will give the bushes a gay appearance in a 
few days’ time should the mild weather con- 
tinue. Duriwg the recent sharp spells of 
frost, when a few buds dropped from the more 
recently planted bushes, I grew a_ little 
anxious as to what the flowers would be this 
year. These fears are now to a great extent 
dispelled, as the flowers are opening freely, 
and although it is a little early, I am quite 
satisfied that we shall have plenty of bloom. 
The Camellia is a much hardier shrub than 
is generally supposed, and is cleaner and 
happier growing in the open air than under 
glass, where the bushes are subject to insect 
pests and their natural development is cur- 
tailed from want of space. Some of the 
specimens in question have occupied. their 
present positions for over 25 years, and, ex- 
cept for a little shelter from north and east, 
are fully exposed. Nevertheless, shelter in 
some form from frosty winds and _ partial 
shade are an added blessing. The old C. 
japonica is a beautiful shrub when planted 
in this way, flowering in profusion year after 
year, the sprays of rosy-red blooms with 


clusters of yellow stamens being most accept- 
ME 


able for indoor decoration. E. 


The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum) 


and its varieties. 


Rather later than usual, but now appearing 
in numbers, are these delightful, fragrant, 
drooping flowers. Larger than the Snowdrop 
in all its parts is the Snowflake, the pure 
white, bell-like flowers being tipped with 
green or yellow at the edges of their petals, 
the beautiful Carpathian variety, being the 
kind tipped with yellow. The species usually 
carries but a single flower to the stem, 
whereas the varieties generally produce a 
couple of blooms. It is a native of Central 
and Southern Europe, and is naturalised in 
parts of Dorset. We ought to meet with this 
charming early-flowering plant in gardens 
more often than we do at present, for it is a 
distinct and valuable plant, the cultivation of 
which presents not the slightest difficulty. 


_ of necessity be included. 
“were to set himself to grow these out-of-the- 
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j ; 
The bulbs simply revel in a rich, warm, and 


well-drained soil, developing quantities of 
handsome. flowers in February and March. 
The leaves, broad and strap-shaped, are each 
from 9 inches to.12 inches: in length, the 
fiowers borne on stout stems a foot or so in 
height, according to soil and aspect. Such 
material is excellent for cutting. Since this 
note was written I have found a stout and 
rather malformed scape carrying four very 
handsome flowers. It stands in the centre of 
a small group of flower spikes, -all of which 
rise from the same root, being head and 
shoulders above them all. EK. MarkHamM. 


Difficulty in procuring plants. — 


Referring to your recent remarks on- the 
difficulty experienced by correspondents in 
procuring uncommon plants mentioned from’ 
time to time in your ‘‘ Notes of the Week,” 
I do not think it is at all to be wondered at 
when one remembers that these plants are very 
little known, of unrecognised merit, and 
valued by the owners mainly because no-one 
else has got them. It is very doubtful if the 
seekers after such plants would care for them 
if they succeeded in their quest, as it is im- 
possible adequately to describe any plant by 
words only. All catalogues are the result of 
individual selection, apart from those plants 
which have won general approval and must 
If a nurseryman 
way things he would have to choose from 
among thousands. 
of his including the individual fancies of the 
many readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ? 


He would probably find that not one of his 


own selection would ever be mentioned in your 
notes, and to avoid loss he would have to 
charge fantastic ‘prices if ever he got a sale. 
Some time ago a large firm followed this 
matter up and advertised weekly some of the 
plants, mentioned the previous week—always 


~.at high prices—but as this weekly offer thas 


not appeared for a long time it is evident it 


What would be the chance — 


did not pay, and it cannot pay to grow for — 
profit plants whose sale is mainly dependent 
Br &: 


on spasmodic paragraphs. A. 


Prince Albert’s Yew (Saxegothea 
conspicua). ‘ 
This is an interesting tree belonging to th 
Yew family, which was introduced from 
Chile by Mr. W. Lobb in 1849. It was 


named by the late Dr. Lindley, who, in de- — 


scribing it, referred to its peculiar structure 
in the-following terms: ‘‘ The male flowers 
are those of a Podocarp, the female flowers of 
a Dammara, the fruit of a Juniper, the seed 
sh Dacrydium, and the general aspect of 

ew.”’ 
feet in the warmer parts of the British Isles, 


it probably grows much taller in Chile; and, — 
while it has much of the habit of the common _ 
Yew, it is of less formal outline than that — 
species, while it has a less sombre aspect — 
owing to the dull green of the upper leaf sur- — 


face being relieved by the two silvery lines 


Attaining a height of at least 40 


which appear on the lower side’. The plant 
was named in honour of Prince Albert, Con- — 


interest in horticulture. 
tree is not very hardy and is onl 
planting in the warmer parts of. 
Two of the finest trees known, and probably 
two of the,original introduction, are at Strete 


Raleigh, near Exeter, where in moist soil, at 


an altitude of 400 or 500 feet, they have 
grown well, and were, a few years ago, in 


perfect health. Fortunately, it can be in- | 


creased by cuttings; therefore plants can be 


raised without resort to seeds which have not — 


cult to obtain from Chile. In Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and places where similar climatic 
conditions prevail, this tree may be planted in 


_been ripened in the British Isles and are difi- 


good moist soil as a change from the common _ 


Yew. 


, “ ° * ” 
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sort of Queen Victoria, who took a very lively ~ 
Unfortunately, the | 
suitable for 
the country, — 
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a Phlox suffruticosa. 


A collection of the best varieties of border 
Phloxes, ranging in colour from pure white 

_ to deep violet-blue, presents a beautiful sight 
_when well grown, and to have the plants at 
_ their best a border should be devoted te them, 
preferably with a green background such as 
a Yew hedge affords. Phloxes are gross feeders, 
and should be planted in deep, rich soil. 
Few subjects more resent-drought, and for 
_ convenience in watering the beds or borders 
‘should never be raised, but rather be in a 
slight depression. The usual way of increas- 
ing Phloxes is by division, and this is the 
most expeditious, and one can depend on 


f 


. 
ti 


ad 


* having good plants the following season ; but 
_ the quality of the blooms will not compare 
with that of those plants raised from 


7pm * 
try 


-cuttings. For filling beds the plants raised 
_ from cuttings are far more suitable in every 
way. The plants grow more vigorously and 


ae 


as 
“. 


uniformly, both as to height and size of 
| flower-heads, these being twice as large as 
those from divided plants. There are two 
| __ seasons which are suitable for rooting cuttings 
_-  —spring and autumn. I prefer spring, as 
_ the cuttings are more vigorous at this season, 
__-while in the autumn. the vigour has naturally 
gone after the plants have been flowering. 
_ The process of rooting the cuttings is a most 


simple one. The shoots for the purpose 
should be 2 inches long, inserted in sandy 
- soil, and rooted in a close frame. On no 
account allow the cuttings to flag, or this 
will retard the rooting considerably. It is 
{ ie _ surprising how quickly these vigorous 
cuttings will root at this season of the year 
if properly attended to. The usual time is 
three weeks. This will be indicated by new~ 
growth at the points of the cuttings. As 
es soon as this is observed, air should be ad- 
mitted freely, and as soon as it is seen that 
the cuttings stand the free admission of air, 
the lights should be removed entirely. Grow 
the cuttings as hardy plants should be grown 
from beginning to end. There is nothing 
that encourages disease in hardy plants so 
much as coddling. As soon as the cuttings 
are well rooted transplant to nursery beds of 
good soil, and a little later plant them in 
their permanent quarters. F. W. G. 
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Tulipa Kaufmanniana. 

Be One of the earliest of Tulips, T. Kaufman- 
-_ niana will soon be in bloom. It is a general 
- javourite with all- who know it, not only_be- 
cause of its earliness, but also on account of 
its great beauty. It has, not inappropriately, 
~ peen called ‘‘ the Water Lily Tulip.”” Itis a 
- yariable Tulip in point of colour, and some 
_ varieties, in which there are exquisite crimson 
markings on creamy-yellow and white grounds, 
_ are very lovely. Some are almost self- 
coloured, and if the would-be purchaser could 
Re: see his intended purchases in bloom he would 
have a better idea of what he would receive. 
é i am strongly of opinion that T. Kauiman- 
-niana should be lifted, rested for a few 

and replanted about the beginning of 
____ October.. It often flowers so early that it is 
worth while to cover it with a hand light or 
___ cloche to preserve the blooms from stormy 
weather. It likes a good loamy soil, not too 
heavy. S. ARNOTT. 
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__ months, 





Herbaceous borders. : 





should take advantage of the present open 
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as possible, so that the soil may be in good 
- condition for planting by the third week in 
March at the very latest. Some people may | 
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Those who are contemplating making addi- ~ 
tions to existing borders, or forming new ones, 


weather to push on with the work as rapidly _ 
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= OUTDOOR PLANTS: 





raise an objection to undertaking work of 
this description at this season, and put for- 
ward the plea that the plants would not 
succeed ; or, if they did, they would require 
no end of attention in the way of watering 
until thoroughly established. Such, how- 
ever, is vot the case, and no one need be de- 
terred from making borders at the present 
time, provided the work is done expeditiously, 
and that the planting is done not later than 
the period specified above. Last season I 
made a new border about 150 yards in length 
at this date. The planting was done between 
the 2ist and 27th of February, and so well 


did the plants start and grow away that by 
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ts practically a nuisance in some places. 
Should frosty weather set in, the work can 
still go forward, as if some of the manure is 
spread over the suriace of the ground in ad- 
vance of the trenching the frost cannot enter. 
Heavy soils may have charred refuse, wood- 
ashes, ballast, or lime-rubble broken fine 
mixed with the top spit in addition to the 
manure, which will not only tend to keep it 
open, but render the surface more easy to 
work hereaiter. K. 


Pyrethrums. 


Few perennials are more valued in the 
garden in early summer than Pyrethrums. 
Both double and single are of service for sup- 
plying cut flowers for home decoration, 
though possibly the single sorts, owing to 





Herbaceous border. 


August such a brilliant display did the occu- 
pants make that many could hardly realise 
that the planting had been done so recently. 

The preparation of the site was, of course,, 
well carried out, the soil being dug three 
spits deep, and well manured, and therein lies 
the secret of success. Herbaceous plants, 
generally speaking, love a deep, rich root run, 
and this deep stirring of the soil leads to a 
saving of labour in a dry time, as the plants 
do not demand so much attention in the way 
of watering as when growing on a site that 
has been merely dug one spit deep, with the 
subsoil left undisturbed. 

In preparing the borders break the soil up 
to the depth named, and work in plenty of 
manure at the same time. It is not neces- 
sary to bring the subsoil to the surface—in 
fact, when it is composed of marl, clay, 
gravel, or shale it is not advisable to do so, 
but break it up, and if this cannot be done 
with a spade, then use a five-tined digging 
fork to loosen it. If manure cannot be spared 
to work in with the lowermost spit, this opens 
the-way for getting rid of what is termed the 
‘* mpubbish ’’? heap, which usually consists of 
road-sweepings, leaves, decaying matter from 
the kitchen garden, etc., of which there is 
generally an accumulation in some out-of-the- 
way place in most gardens. This is excellent 
material for mixing with heavy subsoils and 
gravel, as it economises the better and richer 
manure for the unper portions of the border, 
and at the same time it is getting rid of what 


- popular to-day. 


appearance, are the more 
Spring is the best time to 
move and replant them, and, given suitable 
soil, they very soon become established, and 
give no uneasiness to the grower as to whether 
shifting them will hinder progress. Most 
people, I presume, in considering the increase 
of such plants, think only of the common 
method of division of roots, and do not 
give much thought to raising a fresh and 
more varied stock from seed. It is, of course, 
more troublesome, and one has to wait for 
anything like results until the second season ; 
but those who can afford to wait may raise 
many plants from a packet of seed sown in 
boxes of light soil in April or May in a cool- 
house or frame. There is always this to be 
said of plants so grown, that now and again 
one is rewarded by some specially good sort. 
Som for Pyrethrums should not be too 
light nor too heavy, as if planted in the latter 
it is sometimes found out in the spring that 
the roots have perished. A medium soil with 
which old manure and leaves have been in- 
corporated serves them well, and in a time of 
extended frost drawing a little round the 
crowns will often tide them over safely. Now 
and again I hear of failures with them, but 
these are mostly where they have been planted 
in heavy, damp soils. It is better, if it can 
be avoided, not to subject them to retentive 
soils. / 
It is generally understood that Pyrethrums 
are sun-loving plants, and a warm border is 


their dainty 
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the best for them. Personally, I believe in 
generous treatment, mulching them some 
weeks in advance of their blooming with 
partly spent manure and in copiously water- 
ing them should the season be dry. One of 
the commonest mistakes made is to permit 
clumps to go for several years without divid- 
ing them, resulting in the centres dying off 
and smaller flowers. Medium-sized clumps 
of Pyrethrums, as with other hardy plants, 
are to be preferred. Bigness of bloom is not 
a synonym for beauty, yet it is well to avoid 
insignificant flowers, which invariably follow 
when clumps have been long neglected in root 
division. 

I was informed a while ago that the single 
forms were less hardy than the double, and 
the remark came somewhat as a surprise to 
me, as I had not experienced this. I rather 
suspect the loss in that particular,case might 
have been traced to heavy soil and a low, 
damp situation. MIDLANDER. 


Phloxes. 


Were I asked which is the best time at 
which to plant herbaceous Phloxes, I would 
answer without hesitation, in autumn, as 
soon as the plants have ceased flowering. In- 
deed, from this time until the end of Novem- 
ber the work can be performed with prospects 
of a fairly good show in the course of the 
ensuing year. Late spring planting, on the 
other hand, is not to be recommended, for 
there is but little prospect of a return in that 
season, In replanting, the outside pieces of 
the old clumps are to be preferred, as the 
crowns there are less crowded, and, conse- 
quently, more robust than those nearer the 
centre of the clumps. It may be taken for 
granted that after the fourth year from 
planting, Phloxes begin to deteriorate, and 
that fresh division will be necessary. It 
eught to be borne in mind, too, that Phloxes 
are rather gross feeders, and that to obtain 
the best results the ground must, in some 
manner, be enriched. 
specially fine heads can secure these by judi- 
crously thinning the stems. It may be added 
that, as cut flowers, Phloxes are but a modi- 
fied success, for when placed in water they 
soon develop a pronounced and objectionable 
odour. A ScorrrsH GARDENER. 





Lavatera trimestris. 


Few of our hardy annuals give such a 
magnificent display as the subject of this note, 
and the effect of a long border, of some width, 
entirely filled with L. trimestris is magni- 
ficent. Seeds are usually sown where the 
plants are intended to bloom, and, if well 
thinned, it is the easiest course to follow. I 
have, however, made a practice of sowing the 
seeds of Lavatera in a cold frame and of 
transplanting them—allowing a foot between 
each plant—when they were 6 inches in 
height. Immediately planting is completed 
Spruce tips, about 4 feet in height, are placed 
between the lines, much, in short, as the 
staking of Sweet Peas is done. The growths 
soon cover the supports, which prevent the 
plants from being knocked about by summer 
gales or autumn rains. In suitable soil the 
growth may reach almost 5 feet in height, and 
the display continues until frost intervenes. 
The white form of L. trimestris is not nearly 
so effective. There is an improved form of the 
type, L. t. splendens, which is worthy of con- 
sideration. A Scortisn GARDENER. 


Hollyhocks. 


One of the disappointments which some- 
times dog the footsteps of the grower of 
Hollyhocks is the rust disease, to which these 
beautiful flowering plants appear to be pecu- 
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Those who may admire. 
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liarly susceptible. Now and again it breaks 
cut in gardens wholly unlooked for, but not 
infrequently it occurs amongst old plants, or 
plants propagated by offshoots or root division, 
and also where the ground has long been occu- 


pied by them. The only safeguard, it seems_ 


to me, after a long experience, is to raise 
Hollyhocks from seed every two years, and to 
plant them in a fresh position. Few hardy 
plants are more voracious in the matter. of 
feeding, and it is scarcely possible to make 
the soil too rich. A good loam is the best 
soil one can provide for them, and a sunny 
position is essential. At the time of planting 
out, each plant should have a stout stake 
driven down near it, to which, as the tall 
stems grow they can be tied. This is prefer- 
able to fixing stakes later in the season, when 
the roots are likely to be disturbed and in- 
jured. MIDLANDER. 


Tulipa Sprengeri. 

Sprenger’s Tulip is valued not only because 
of its bright scarlet blooms, but also on 
account of its late flowering. It is one of 
the latest of all Tulips to flower, and for this 
reason it deserves to be more considered in 
garden planting. It is of medium height, 12 
to 18 inches as a rule, so far as I have seen 
it, is a good bloomer and lasts in the 
garden for years without lifting and resting. 
It is nice in a group in the border, and a 
few bulbs in the rock garden will be enjoyed 
in their season. It is an Armenian species, 
flowering from about the middle to the end of 
June. S. ARNOTT. 


Work on hardy plant borders in 


small gardens. 


I noted in a recent number of GarDENING 
ILLUSTRATED that the two sections of 
herbaceous Phloxes, so far as the younger 
plants were concerned, would possibly want 
a little extra attention at this season. This 
will apply to many hardy plants which, 
though not suffering to the same extent as the 
Phloxes, are yet considerably handicapped by 
the long spell_of hot, dry weather, for 
although some will bear drought with com- 
parative immunity, others are a long way 
from their best under such conditions, and 
in the majority of places there was not much 
chance to resort to artificial watering. I find 
Rudbeckias, Lychnis, Funkias, the varieties 
of Chrysanthemum maximum, and the earlier 
Starworts, will require attention, and these 
can be taken in hand at any time when the 
state of the ground will admit. The sooner 
the better, in fact, because one never knows 
if later on a long spell of frost of consider- 
able severity will necessitate the suspension 
of all work of this description. It will often 
be found that where plants have suffered in 
the way noted and the central part of the 
clumps is either gone or very weakly, some fair 
growth has been made round the edges, and 
where this is so the clumps should be lifted 
clean out and the strongest bits utilised to 
form the new clumps. _ Besides securing a 
stronger clump for the next season, this will 
keep in closer compass certain families that 
are inclined to run out of bounds. Natur- 
ally in all such cases of renewal a consider- 
able portion of the impoverished soi] should 
be removed and replaced by something better, 


the new compost to include a certain propor-. 


tion of cow manure, than which there is 
nothing better, alike to enrich its surround- 
ings and to retain moisture. . 
As the overhauling process continues (I am 
writing of small and medium-sized borders 
and not of long stretches, which it may be 
possible thoroughly to trench fromend to end), 
clumps of some families may be found which 
increase very little and will stand for years 
in the same position, making a very good 
annual show, but which in time lift them- 
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selves above the surface and are consequently 
more susceptible to long spells of dry weather. 
Heucheras in early summer and Sedum 
spectabile in autumn are the better for occa- 
sional lifting and replanting. In the case of 
dwarfer plants that will, if necessary, stand 
a Jong time, as, for instance, Pinks and 
Carnations, it is not advisable where space is- 
limited to let them spread and become ragged. 
If central growth does not admit of cutting 
in it is best to resort to renewal with the aid 
of young plants; indeed, this applies to all. 


dwarf plants that are inclined to-spread, for 


individual clumps on a small border are only 

admissible in proportion to the space at one’s. 

disposal. EK. B. §. 
Hardwick. 


Hardy plants in town gardens. 
The day when the town garden was made: 


“to order”? by furnishing it with bedding 


plants from May to September has to a large 
degree, happily, passed away, and instead of 
the subjects raised under glass and carefully 


hardened off before transferring them to the 


open ground, we have hardy plants taking 
their place with better results. This change 
was not brought about all at once; rather was 
it a gradual development, and in many in- 
stances was made to effect economy, as it 
became a drain on the purse of many who live 
in a town to annually purchase plants, whose 
beauty was only of a few months’ duration. 
Thus to-day in such gardens we see plants in 
bloom earlier, and altogether they present a 
better appearance. Early in the year 
Doronicums, which do remarkably well in back 
gardens, yield their golden blossoms. . May 
brings us Dielytras, Pyrethrums, Flag Irises, 
to be followed by English and Spanish Irises ; 
these, again, are succeeded by Oriental 
Poppies, Pzeonies, and Phloxes. Larkspurs, 
Madonna Lilies, Starworts, Hollyhocks, and 
Chrysanthemums now flourish in gardens: 
where formerly bedding plants, planted 
at given points, only were to be seen. No 
one seems to regret very much the loss of 
the old style of furnishing a garden, because 
the present permanent subjects yield what the 


others never did—beautiful blossoms for the 


home. _ TowNsMaAn. 


Work of the Week. 


— 


On fine days the forking over of the surface © 
soil between Roses, Carnations, and other 


plants is continued, the essential point being 
the tidy and finished-appearance of the beds, 
and mellowing of the surface. 


cularly Azaleas, have been planted with a 
variety of dwarf perennials to form a carpet. 
to them until the former require the room or 
become too dense for the latter to survive. 


Lenten Roses are really beautiful at the pre- — 


sent time, the plants being full of flowers. A 


little freshening up of the ground about them — 
plants are 


improves their effect. |Our best 
those growing in partial shade. 


A few plants of Carpenteria californica 
having been received in a dried up condition, 


it was thought advisable to pot them up and 


place them.in a cool frame for a while to 


enable the growths to recover their vitality. 


It is now quite time that many seeds were — 
sown, and several kinds have been dealt with, — 
sowing them in pans and placing them in a — 
warm greenhouse to germinate. After sowing, — 
the pans are well watered to settle the soil— _ 
using a fine rose for the purpose, and each — 
pan is then carefully covered oyer with a 
This 
method prevents undue evaporation—and also _ 


slate, cut to the shape of the pan. 


sunshine—reaching the seeds until germina- 
tion takes place, when the slates are gradually 
removed. I find this more satisfactory than 
the use of glass and paper shading, and it is 
astonishing how quickly many kinds of seeds 
respond to this treatment. 
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have been sown in this way—Purple Meadow 
Rue (Thalictrum), Cnothera missouriensis 
(own saved seed), Border Carnations in 
variety. Lavendula vera, Gentiana lagodech- 
jana (own saved seed), Aquilegia Skinneri, 
A. glandulosa, A. coerulea, Chelone barbata 
hybrida, Delphiniums, Pentstemon hetero- 
phyllus, Scabiosa graminifolia, Coronilla 
montana, Helianthemum formosum, Convol- 
yulus mauritanicus, Clematis chrysocoma, C. 
campaniflora (the last three from seed ripened 
here), Abutilon vitifolium, Yellow Snap- 
dragon, and Cheiranthus linifolius. Buddleia 
Colvillei and B. officinalis have been planted 
in sheltered positions and in full sun. 

The following Roses have been planted at 
the foot of a newly trellised wall: Climbing 
Papa Gontier, Mde. Isaac Pereire, Réve 
d’Or, and Lady Waterlow, and an additional 
planting of the old Pink China has been made. 

The cleaning of the upper lake continues. 
The silt washed down by the streams has 
accumulated to a depth of 4 feet over a large 
area. Large plantations of Water Lilies have 
been made, the plants having been transferred 
to the more central parts of the water by 
means of a locally made and very useful raft. 
Considerable balls of earth being attached to 
each plant, it was merely a question of drop- 
ping them into the water, crown uppermost, 
their great weight serving to keep them in 
place. EK. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plant for carpet. 

Can you recommend any hardy evergreen 
flowering plant for carpeting a narrow border 
at the foot of a 5-foot wall covered with 
Ivy? In summer the border is in full sun- 
light until about 11 a.m., and gets very hard 
and dry. In winter it is very shady and 
rather cold and damp. J. J. 

[Either of the following should suit your 
purpose and prove interesting throughout the 
year:—The Giant Rockfoil (Saxifraga) 
(Megasea), of which there are several lovely 
varieties. Barrenwort (Epimedium) in 
variety, the leaves of which change to coppery- 
brown during winter. Berberis Mahonia, 
Sun Roses (Helianthemums) of sorts, Hyperi- 
cum calycinum, and, if your soil is free of 
calcareous matter, some of the dwarf hardy 
Heaths, such as Erica carnea, E. Darleyensis, 
both of which are usually in bloom from 
November to May, might please you. ] 


Room & Window. 


The Sweet Pea in decoration. 


For beauty and general usefulness few 
flowers can equal the Sweet Pea. It has been 
my great delight for many years to utilise 
the flowers in a variety of ways, and one can 





_ look back to the earliest days of the National 


Sweet Pea Society, when at its exhibitions 
Sweet Peas were often artistically displayed 
in charming variety. Apart from the dis- 
tinctly artistic character of the flowers them- 
selves, the Sweet Pea can be arranged—or 
shall I say, artistically displayed ?—with so 
much ease ; even a child, with its artistic tem- 
perament only partially developed, can make 
a pretty floral picture by their use. Progress 
in the development of this flower in later years 
has been most marked. 

Complaint has been made that in the de- 
velopment of the Sweet Pea much of the 
fragrance for which it has always been noted 
has been largely lost. Only a few days ago, 
in advancing this point in a discussion with 
one of our most noted growers, who now 
grows no fewer than 40,000 plants annually, 
I was taken very severely to task, for he said 
“‘it--was all nonsense.”’ The grower in 
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question said Sweet Peas lost their scent when 
grown artificially under glass, and that under 
ordinary cultivation outdoors they were 
generally beautifully sweet-scented. I men- 
tion this for what it is worth, but it cannot 
be denied that when sweetly scented the 
blossoms of the Sweet Pea are considerably 
enhanced for decorative uses. 

The ease with which Sweet Peas can be 
arranged is a generally acknowledged fact. 
As. these flowers are grown to-day they are 
produced with long, wiry stems, that enable 
the floral artist to dispose the flowers at will 
in almost any position or angle. I do not 
refer to those unduly long, stout, coarse flower- 
stems that are so unlike what is dainty and 
pleasing and so often seen in the competitive 
classes at the leading shows. A length of 
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that I have judged, in which an attempt has 
been made to utilise rich scarlet Sweet Peas 
with some other colour, the only success I 
have met with has been where cream-coloured 
blossoms have been used in association with 
those of a scarlet or orange-scarlet colour. 
Fresh -flowers should always be used, and 
these should be in water. For this reason 
vases and other receptacles should not be too 
deep. The once popular epergne for dinner 
table decoration has fortunately gone into dis- 
use, and I am very glad. A bowl or shallow 
basket, etc., with a watertight tin or zine 
receptacle placed in the latter, and this filled 
with moss or covered with wire-netting, will, 
if filled with Sweet Peas, make an excellent 
centre decoration for the dinner table. 
Smaller bowls, or glasses, the latter not more 





An arrangement of Sweet Peas and Asparagus in a basket. 


stalk about 12 inches is quite long enough, 
and if these stems carry some three to four 
flowers on each one, it should be the easiest 
possible thing to create a pleasing arrange- 
ment. Well-grown Sweet Peas, with the in- 
dividual flowers set out not too far apart, pro- 
vide the best possible material with which to 
make pretty decorations. The flowers should, 
of course, be of good, distinct colours—washy, 
indefinitely marked flowers never look well. 
Of the better coloured flowers there are many 
very beautiful varieties, so that no grower 
need be at a loss which sorts to grow. Pink- 
coloured flowers of good form and colour 
abound, and these flowers can be used most 
successfully for decoration either during the 
day or under artificial light. Flowers of 
mauve, lavender, and kindred tones are of 
little use at night, as at that period, under 
artificial light, they are distinctly drab and 
uninteresting. The more _highly-coloured 
sorts are seen to advantage under artificial 
light, although, of course, they are attractive 
in the daylight, too. There are others 
beautifully tinted, such as pink on a cream 
ground—a most refined combination and won- 
derfully beautiful at all times. Contrasts 
are difficult’ with Sweet Peas in my ex- 
perience, and of the many decorative exhibits 


than about 4 inches deep, arranged in taste- 
ful fashion at each corner of the dinner table, 
will suffice. These should be arranged with 
care, so that each flower shall stand out 
distinct from its neighbour and speak for 
itself. By these means overcrowding will be 
avoided and a pretty picture will be created. 
A few grasses arranged here and _ there 
between the flowers and pieces of the Sweet 
Pea foliage will make a light and airy decora- 
tion. I always use pieces of foliage from the 
hedgerow, such as the bronze-tinted Thorn, 
Hornbeam, etc., and when these are not avail- 
able, a few light green fronds of the 
Asparagus. I do not lke to see any other 
flowers used with the Sweet Pea, such as the 
annual Gypsophila elegans; it is so frequently 
overdone, and, I think, detracts from the 
value of the decorations. 

Hand-baskets, such as that depicted in the 
accompanying illustration, are charming as 
decorations, and the same may be said of 
bowls; but these must not be too deep and 
the flowers must be in water. Sweet Peas 
sown outdoors forthwith should provide an 
abundant supply of flowers by midsummer. 
If good blooms are desired give the plants 
plenty of room and good culture. 

Highgate, N. D. B. Crane. 
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PLANTS. 





Camellias 


Some of the best Camellias I have ever 
seen were growing on the back and side walls 
of lean-to houses. Camellias are certainly 
good for clothing walls, for their verdure is 
constant, although this perfect condition of 
the foliage is wholly due to the culture given 
them. Therefore it is evident that from the 
time the plants are set out they must get 
the attention which precludes the possibility 
of their becoming in the least degree 
weakened. This is the one drawback in 
the culture of these beautiful evergreens, for 
a single mistake in cultural details may 
cause irreparable mischief. Fortunately 
these details are so simple that only sheer 
carelessness can cause senious damage. The 
great thing to remember is that in all but 
the very coldest parts of Great Britain they 
are quite hardy, needing only shelter’ to en- 
hance the beauty of their blossoms and render 
.the pleasure derived from them more com- 
plete. They must get as much air as it is 
possible to give them all through the year. 
The application of artificial warmth must be 
managed very cautiously, especially up to 
February. Too much confinement in the late 
autumn and early winter months may result 
in extensive bud-dropping. I have known a 
blooming season completely lost in this way. 

The first thing to do is to provide a suit- 
able rooting medium, and no pains may be 
spared in this matter. A Camellia planted 
out is supposed to be in as good condition 
in twenty years from planting as in the first 
half-decade of its life, and there is no reason 
why this period of vigorous life should not 
endure many years. It is simply a matter 
of preparing the compost in a way that will 
obviate the danger of its becoming close and 
sour before the roots have been able to fully 
occupy it. My favourite compost for 
Camellias is peat in small lumps, pulled to 
pieces, not chopped, loam and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, adding one-tenth of the whole 
of crushed charcoal. The natural soil should 
be taken out to a depth of 2 feet and 4 inches 
of brick rubble put in as drainage, placing 
on that solid peat turves, which will keep 
the drainage quite free until the roots have 
permeated the compost. This work iis albso- 
lutely necessary if the plants are to be en- 
sured a long and healthy life. It is hardly 
necessary to say that watering must be care- 
fully done. The soil must never be allowed 
to become dry; but the grower must remem- 
ber that water given in excess will have the 
effect of rendering the soil sour and close. 

Where: the object is to clothe a wall, young 
plants may be used, in order that the shoots 
may be trained from the beginning, the 
object being to clothe the wall from the 
ground upwards. If everything goes right 
the wall should be covered from top to bottom 
with deep green foliage, which, when studded 
with the handsome blossoms, has a fine effect. 
In a trade establishment, where I passed my 
young days, we had some large plants of 
Alba plena and pooniflora, which furnished 
a great quantity of blooms for cutting, and 
I have seen some good specimens in the con- 
servatories in private gardens. Red-spider 
will attack them if the culture is defective. 
I once took charge of a trade establishment 
where Camellias were grown planted out. 
They had been mismanaged, and they were 
full of red-spider. All that could be done 
was to well sponge the leaves with soapy 
water, syringe thoroughly several times daily, 
getting the water well to the undersides of 
the leaves, and watering carefully. They 
recovered, and bore a fair crop. of blooms; 
but I do not think that they could ever have 
recovered from such a severe check. With 
quite ordinary care, however, red-spider need 


on walls. 


never trouble the Camellia grower. Want 
of water, too dry an atmosphere, with too 
much confinement in periods of hot weather 
will bring it on. Those who grow Camellias 
for sale make a practice of potting firmly, 
so that when fully established a hard ball 
is formed. When planted in new compost 
this hard ball is apt to become too dry, the 
water given in a great measure running away 
through the loose soil. In order to obviate 
this danger the ball should be pierced in 
several places from the top down to the 
drainage; an iron skewer is the best thing 
to use, which will allow of the free entry of 
water. The new compost,should be used just 
moist and made very firm In this way 
young, thrifty plants should go away freely; 
and in the course of a couple of years carry 
a fair crop of flowers: Camellias are not 
so very slow-growing when they are accorded 
the best cultural conditions. Poor culture 
causes stunted growth, which, unfortunately, 
has a lasting effect, and is plainly’ dis- 
cernible in the short, rather spindly growth, 
which cannot possibly produce flowers of the 
highest quality. When growth is completed 
and the buds show up fat and healthy, the 
grower must be on his guard when cold 
weather comes. Camellias are liable to bud- 
dropping, and it is most annoying after a 
season of unremitting attention to see evety 
morning good plump. buds, which evidently 
have nothing the matter with them, lying on 
the soil: In the first place, towards the close 
of autumn, examine the border to make sure 
that it is moist throughout—even a suspicion 
of dryness is dangerous. Bud-dropping is 
also caused by keeping the house too close in 
the late autumn and early winter months. 
The admission of air at that time~ does 
certainly demand judgment, for Camellias 
are generally grown with other cool green- 
house plants which possess more or less an 
element of tenderness. It must in such cases 
be a matter of give and take. If I had a 
walled-in garden, one of the first things I 
should plant on it would be a Camellia; it 
is an ideal, open-air place, and I wonder this 
way of growing the Camellia is not 
frequently practised. The protection that a 
wall affords would make Camellias quite 
happy, and as the blooms are liable to injury 
from weather variations, it would be an easy 
matter to arrange for their protection at that 
season. J. CoRNHILL. 





Hanging baskets. 


The season for refilling and re-furnishing 
hanging baskets with suitable plants for 


beautifying the greenhouse during the 
coming summer will soon be upon us. 
Opportunity should be taken now to 


thoroughly overhaul baskets which may have 
been in use for some years to see whether 
any repairs are needed. Wire baskets 
should receive a coat or two of paint, and, 
when dry, the interior should be lined with 
fresh green moss, bedding this well round 
the sides before filling them with compost. 
Loam and leaf mould, with a little sand 
added, do for most subjects intended to fur- 
nish a basket. A good many things noted 


for quickness of growth and freedom of 
flowering suggest themselves. Among them 
are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, 


Petunias, Verbenas, trailing Campanulas 
and Tropeolums. Even the common form 
of Musk makes a useful plant for a basket, 
provided it is not forgotten in the matter of 
moisture. As a general rule, it will be found 
best to commence with newly propagated, or 
at least small plants. Tuberous rooted sub- 
jects, too,.need not be left out of account, 


viceable basket plants. 
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Begonias and Achimenes, helped a little at 
first with warm conditions, make very ser- 
MIDLANDER. 


New Carnations. 


Registered by the British Carnation Society in 1528: 

BartLtow Brauty.—Seedling, salmon colour, 
sweet-scented ; from Mr. Fred M. Folkhard, 
Bartlow House Gardens, Bartlow. 

CaMERON. — Seedling, mauve, 
Britannia x Mikado; from Mr. Herbert G. 
Cullwick, Westlake Gardens, 
Yeovil. 

Freepom.—Seedling, salmon-scarlet, frag- 
rant, parentage Mary Allwood; from Mr. G. 
Carpenter, West Hall Gardens, Byfleet, 
Surrey. 2p 
- Lestre.—Sport from Circe, cerise, clove- 
scented; from Mr. 'W. G. Douce, The 
Gardens, Calthorp Towers, Rugby. 

Lorna Doonr.—Seedling, rose-pink ; from 
Mr. H. T. Mason, Hampton Hill, — - 


NiccEer.—Crimson, fragrant; from Mr. C. 


Engelmann, Saffron Walden. ; 
Nora Wicxks.—Seedling, from May-day, 
pink, fragrant; from Mr, G. Carpenter, West 
Hall Gardens, Byfleet, Surrey. ne 
OLive Beckwitu.—Sport from Mrs. ©. W. 
Ward, flesh-pink to light- orange; from G. 
Beckwith and Sons, Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 
Str Epcar Mackay Epear.—Seedling, 
crimson clove, fragrant; from Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Bush Hill Park. 
WHITE QurENn. — Seedling, 
fragrant; from A. J. Whitworth, Datchet, 
Bucks. Soe 
WIVELSFIELD Fancy.—Seedling, flesh pink 


flaked pure rose; from Messrs. Allwood — - 

Brothers, Haywards Heath. | z 
WIVELSFIELD Pinx.— Seedling, salmon . 

cerise, fragrant; ftom Messrs. Allwood 


Brothers, Haywards Heath. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Humea elegans. 


Please tell me how to grow Humea elegans. SS 


from time of sowing to full growth. 
: G. Alaia 
[When well cared for and grown there are 
few plants that are more striking and 
effective than this at the season when it comes. 
into bloom, as, clothed as it then is from near 
the base to its entire summit. with its rich, 
brown, feathery inflorescence, it has a most 
dressy appearance, makes a fine show, and is 
of great value for use in vases outdoors or to 
place in the centres of beds, as the heads are 
exceedingly light and graceful, and do much to 


relieve that stiffness that so often prevails in | 


our gardens. Not only is the Humea elegans 


adapted for the purposes referred to, but it — 


is equally useful to help to embellish green- 
houses or conservatories, where placed in con- 
spicuous positions, or raised above other plants 
it shows off to advantage. The way to have 
good specimens is to sow early in the autumn. 


say September—and grow steadily on during — 


winter, the place that suits the plants best at 
that season being a light pit or house, where 
they can have a temperature ranging between 
45 degrees and 50 degrees. To get the seed to 
germinate freely it should be sown in a well- 
drained pot or pan filled with finely-sifted 
soil, made suitably moist by watering, and 
with a pane of glass laid over the top. If 
then placed under a handlight and kept cldse 
or stood in a warm frame, the plants will soon 
appear, and as soon as large enough to handle 
they should be pricked off or potted singly 
into 3-inch pots and kept warm till they start. 
By the end of the autumn they will need a 
shift into larger pots, 6-inch size being the 
most suitable, and 
watered, they may stand till the spring, and 


then be shifted on into others a size or so. 


larger, in which they will bloom. ] 


parentage .— 


West Coker, — 


pure white, 


in these, if kept well — 
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Water in the garden, especially running 

_ water, opens up possibilities for effective 
_ planting that many desire to have and: com- 
paratively few can command, If the ground 
is undulating and the stream can be made to 
tumble over mossy boulders here, and disap- 
pearing under overarching greenery there, 
_ and in places widening out into clear pools 
mirroring graceful foliage and flowers, much 
charm is added to the picture. The planter 
will be well advised to exercise due restraint 
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_ altogether, which is only too likely to happen 
if.the stream is narrow, as it will be in the 
majority of cases. Dignity will be added to 

_ the scene if grassy slopes here and there are 
_ allowed to approach the water’s edge, with 

_ just a cluster of Kingcups, of which there are 

_ several varieties of considerable garden value, 
_ at the water’s edge, or a small colony of the 
_~ perennial Forget-me-not just in the water, or 
perhaps an isolated clump of the real Iris 
_ tevigata, which is quite distinct from the 

much better-known Iris Kempferi, with 
which it is supposed to be synonymous by most 

_ people. Wonderful as Iris Kempferi is for 

_ Streamside planting, room should be 
found for Iris levigata by the water 
and preferably in an isolated position 
by all who care for uncommon plants, 

_ especially when it is so distinct and so beauti- 
ful as this plant. Another fine subject for 
an isolated position would be a good specimen 
of the Royal Fern, and where space is ample 
i few plants of Gunnera manicata or G. 
_seabra, with their gigantic foliage, would be 
very effective. Winter protection with these 

_ later plants is, however, necessary, and a posi- 


and not plant so lavishly as to hide the stream’ 
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Rock: Alpine, Bog, Fern, end Water Gardens. 





. The stream garden. 


tion sheltered from the early morning sun and 
from rough winds desirable, and where this 
is difficult to provide and the winter care 
objected to, these rather sub-tropical plants 
had best be left out of consideration, especially 
as the variety of subjects suitable for our 
purpose is a very extensive one. 

A charming plant for a slightly elevated 
position by the streamside is Sparaxis or 
Dierama pulcherrima, much hardier than 
generally supposed. This plant readily estab- 
lishes itself if young, pot-grown plants are 





A stream garden. 


used. One or two nurseries can supply these 
in that state, and the long arching wands of 
rosy bells swinging over the water are a 
picture not easily forgotten. 

For massing in bold groups we have hosts 
of Astilbes, Spirzas, Trollius, Funkias, 
various waterside Ferns of less size than the 
regal Osmunda previously mentioned, Saxi- 
fraga -peltata, Rodgersias, Boykinias, 
Lythrums, Iris Kempferi, and Iris sibirica 
in its various distinct forms, as well 
as Iris versicolor and the green as well as the 
variegated forms of our native yellow flag 
(Iris. pseudo-acorus). Many of the bog 
Primulas, such as P. japonica, P. pulveru- 
lenta, P. sikkimensis, P. Beesiana, and P. 
Bulleyana, and for earliest spring use P. 
rosea would thrive on the moist margins, this 
last, perhaps, associated with the various 
forms of P. denticulata, which are never so 
happy and permanent as where their root ends 
can reach the water. A few clumps of good 
forms of the Golden Rod (Solidago), Lysi- 
machia clethroides, the stately large-leaved 
Senecios, mostly of fairly recent introduction, 
and numerous other plants, occur to me desir- 


additional 
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able for streamside gardens, and I should not 
hesitate to admit a few of the best Michaelmas 
Daisies and the latest and finest Phloxes quite 
near the water’s edge. They would be a 
revelation to those who only know them in 
the border and usefully extend the flowering 
season, besides coming in very well with the 
autumn-tinted foliage, many of the other 
plants mentioned assume at the time these 
last begin to flower. Wek... Teg. 








Atkins’ Snowdrop. 


One of the finest of all Snowdrops is that 
called Galanthus Imperati Atkinsi, a noble 
variety of the Italian Snowdrop (Galanthus 
Imperati). It has been in cultivation for a 
number of years, having been raised or 


selected by the late Mr. Atkins, of Pains- 
wick, in his day a noted grower of hardy 
flowers, and responsible for the raising and 
selection of many fine forms of different kinds 
of hardy plants. It is taller and has large, 
perfectly formed’ flowers of great beauty. 
Another variety has been sent out under the 
same name, which is a good Snowdrop also, 
but not so beautiful. It is possibly a trifle 
taller, but the stems do not carry the flowers 
so well and the blooms often come with an 
segment. This gives them a 
rather singular appearance when they are 
fully expanded, the flowers looking at a 
distance almost like small white butterflies 
poised on the green stems. The true G. I. 
Atkinsi is perfect in form, and either it or 
the other known as pseudo-Atkinsi is worth 
securing. S. ARNoTT. 





All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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Protecting Gooseberry-buds. 


Those who suffer during the winter -from 
sparrows and bullfinches should not too long 
defer some form of protection. In town 
gardens Gooseberry-trees commonly suffer 
from the raids of sparrows, and unless 
checked in good time wholesale clearance of 
the buds takes place. I was recently in a 
large garden close to a town, and, passing a 
good-sized plantation of Gooseberry-trees, in- 
quiry was made about the late crops. I learnt 
that sparrows had reduced the crop to almost 
vanishing point, their attack being made 
from the end of the bed, out of range of 
observation. Sparrows dislike any semblance 
to a trap, and are, therefore, very chary of 
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can be raised against the use of straw is the 
untidy appearance it gives to an otherwise 
neat garden. Bullfinches are not so wary as 
the sparrow, hence they are not so easily 
repelled by the cotton. There is no remedy 
so effective as a gun. 


- 


Small foes in- the garden. 
Greenfly. 

Of all the minute enemies with which we 
have to contend, perhaps the commonest are 
the greenfly or aphides. They multiply at an 
enormous rate, one aphis producing about 
ten fresh ones every ten or twelve days. In 
spite of our helpful little allies, the grubs 
of the ladybirds, hoverflies, and lacewings, 
we still suffer regularly every spring and 
summer from great hordes of these pests; in 
spite, too, of the countless numbers that are 
eaten by the tits. 


Greenfly. 


black cotton. Those who practise the thread- 
ing of this material on their trees declare 
that for effectiveness nothing could serve the 
purpose better. ‘Some may be inclined to 
hesitate because, apparently, considerable 
time would be taken up in the task of thread- 
ing cotton over the Gooseberry quarter, but 
I am assured that this need not be any de- 
terrent. Unless kept clear of the trees, fish- 
nets, excellent protection though they are, 
become badly torn. There is no doubt about 
the value of wire netting, not wider than an 
inch in the mesh. This is both lasting and 
permanent, but it must be supported suffi- 
ciently to withstand the weight of a fairly 
heavy fall of snow. Snow is really the bane 
of wire erections, because a heavy fall puts 
a strain on such structures, and incalculable 
damage follows the collapse. The advantage 
of wire-netting fixtures is found jointly in 
summer and winter, so that in calculating 
cost both seasons should be taken into account. 
liquid sprays can be used with some assur- 
ance of success. I have used nicotine 
emulsion for several- seasons, the nauseous 
flavour imparted having a deterring effect. 
Soft soap and sulphur, added to a limewash 
made with fresh lime, has been an oft- 
repeated remedy, the new lime being necessary 
because of its caustic character. Old slaked 
lime is washed off by the first rain shower. 
Where only a few trees need protection, a 
handful of long straw spread over each tree 
has been found quite effective in protecting 
the buds from birds. The only objection that 


- The black aphis lives on the stems of Broad 

Beans, and the Plum aphis on the underside 
of the leaves of Plum trees. Another species, 
the American blight, is very injurious to 
Apple trees. Currant bushes have their 
leaves frequently deformed and spoilt by the 
attacks of the minute Currant aphis. The 
usual remedies are sprays made of quassia 
water or soapsuds. Tobacco water is also 
good. Very often equally good results are 
obtained with plain water, the real object 
being to dislodge the insects, which seem 
unable to regain their grip. MESO: 


TREES & SHRUBS. 


The Alexandrian Laurel (Danze 
Laurus). 


This elegant shrub is often referred to in 
the columns of Garpentne ILLusTRaTED, but 
never unduly praised, or likely to be. There 
is no other evergreen shrub with such grace- 
ful, branching, semi-woody stems, and-but few 
so useful for cutting for the house. Even 
when cut I have known them retain quite a 
fresh appearance in rooms for nearly three 
months. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
such valuable sprays command high prices in 
our London florists’ shops—I have heard of 
2s. 6d. per spray being asked for, and paid 
willingly, by one who knew its lasting quality. 


_charming shrub that_I would strongly recom- — 


_A site ought, therefore, to be prepared for — 


-mountains of Asia Minor. The flowers are of — 


~ ? ~ 


- 
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March 25, 1922. 
These arching stems reach from 3 feet to 5S 
feet high with me, and are beautifully clothed 
with polished, Smilax-like leaves, such splen- 
did material being most desirable for mixing 
with various cut flowers, both in summer 
and winter. It is perfectly happy here, grow- _ 
ing in loamy soil beneath standard Apple- 
trees, the slight shade of which this precious 
shrub appears to enjoy. In this position 
clumps of roots have been formed 3 feet in ~ 
diameter which resemble immense clumps of — 
Asparagus, the young shoots now appearing 
above the ground. Having attained such fine 
proportions, these clumps are gross feeders 
and annually throw up sheaves of slender, 
leafy growths, which in summer bear little 
Pea-like fruits, at first yellow, and red when 
ripe. These, however, are never very con- ~ 
spicuous, but form an added charm to cut 
sprays. : ; 
This splendid shrub comes from South 


_ Europe and -Asia Minor, and is closely allied | 


to the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus), and was 
for several years known by the name Ruscus _— 
racemosus. Unlike the Butcher’s Broom, the 
leaves of which are stiff and armed, the leaves 
of the Alexandrian Laurel are supple and 
unarmed. So valuable for either cutting or 
garden decoration are the sprays of this 


mend anyone not already possessing it to 
secure a few plants without delay, grouping 
them in partial shade and good loam. As a 
rule, the plants do not make much headway 
the first year after planting, especially if 
these have been divided up. from large speci- — 
mens, but eventually they make satisfactory 
progress. In addition to division, this shrub 
may be raised from seeds. Seedlings, how- — 
ever, are longer in coming to a state of useful- — 
ness. : K..M. 2 


Ne : # 
Hybrid Laburnums. | 
Two hybrids produced between L. vulgare 
and L. alpinum are L. Parksi and L. 
Watereri, both beautiful. trees, the latter 
especially. The botanical characters of these — 
two hybrids are intermediate between those — 
of the parents, but L. Watereri has retained — 
the full length of the racemes of L. alpinum, — 
There are also two other hybrids—l. inter- — 
medium and lL. Vossi, figured on p. 183, — 
that claim the same parentage. : 
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Edgings for shrubbery borders. — 

It is curious that so far as borders of — 
shrubs, or small shrubberies, are concerned, — 
the edging plants chiefly used are effective — 
only in spring. The Winter Aconite, Snow- — 
drops, and Crocuses are chiefly employed, and 
when their season is over the-edge remains — 
bare until the succeeding spring. The possi- — 
bilities of the Colchicums in the way of pro- 
viding an attractive show in the autumn — 
appear, in most instances, to be overlooked. — 


their reception, and this is by no means diffi- - 
cult of accomplishment. Colchicums succeed — 
perfectly, even in a northerly exposure, in — 
soil which has been well dressed with leaf — 
mould and sand. Varieties are numerous — 
and inexpensive. ro 


k 
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The Taurian Scilla (S. bifolia — 
| taurica). BE 
Always the first of the Squills to bloom here — 


is this rare and lovely little kind from the — 


wad 


a lovely violet-blue, and even a single scape _ 
at once attracts attention, there being in some 
instances twenty flowers on a scape. In many — 
respects this plant closely resembles the Snow 
Glories, both leaves and flower-stalks being of 
a coppery-brown colour. A white form exists, — 
but, like the above, appears to be difficult to — 

procure in its true form. 
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_ Parsnips: the advantages of early 
SOwIng. 

To have really good parsnips one must 
give them the longest season of growth pos- 
sible, and it is due to this, and to selecting 
a site for the bed previously occupied with 

~ and well manured for peas the previous year, 
that I am now able to congratulate myself on 
one of the best crops it has been my fortune to 
grow. The bed was prepared in January, 
1921, by double digging, and the seed sown 
the first week in February in drills eighteen 
inches apart, ten inches apart in the drills, 
two seeds in each hole, only one seedling being 
allowed to remain. The fact that the ground 
had been liberally supplied with manure the 
season before, and the plants made good pro- 
gress before the worst effect of the drought 
was experienced, no doubt carried them a long 
~ way, whilst other vegetables were practically 
at a,standstill, and the early autumn rain 
gave them just the impetus desired. I 
lifted excellent roots of splendid flavour, and . 
all are clean and well shaped. I venture 
to say that to sow: Parsnips in Feb- 
“ruary makes a considerable difference to the 
weight of the crop over those raised, say, a 
couple of months later, and it is only those 
who, like myself, practise the first method 
who are able to appreciate the advantage. 
Parsnips should only be lifted as wanted, as 
if left in the bed the flavour improves. 
MIDLANDER. 


Megetable garden. 


Most likely the seed orders will now have 
been dispatched, but, if not, no time should 
be permitted to elapse before attending to 
this. If any seeds were left over from last 
year these should be rigidly tested before 
using them in bulk. A few seeds of each 
variety sown in heat will form a reliable basis 
~ on which to estimate the likelihood of success. 
Onions, Parsley, Tomatoes, Cabbages, and 


— 


_ Cauliflowers may now be sown; and where 
Mustard and Cress are in request small sow- 
ings should be made at regular intervals. 
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Broad Beans. 


As soon as the soil is in a suitable con- 
dition a sowing should be made-to succeed 
those sown out of doors in the late autumn. 
hese latter are in a forward condition and 
_. should have the soil drawn up to them a little 
___-to preserve them from frost if it is likely to 
be severe. 
= _ Growing large Onions. 
sa (Reply to ‘‘ Onion.’’) 
Your first aim~in seeking to grow large 
/ -Onion-bulbs for exhibition next autumn 
___ should be to purchase a packet of seed of a fine 
_ stock of Ailsa Craig Onion (here figured), the 
_ finest of all varieties. Then get one or two 
shallow wooden boxes, bore holes in their 
_ bottoms, put into each one a bottom of fine 
~ rubble or well-broken horse-droppings, and on 
_ to that an inch or more of good soil, with 
_ which is mixed some sharp white sand. Do 
not sow the seed anyhow, but, using a very 
- small stick or pencil, make holes a quarter 
of an inch deep about half an inch apart all - 
_ over the surface of each box, and drop one 
_ seed into each. Cover them up, water gently, 
then stand in your frame as near to the-glass 
as possible, and which keep close. If the sun 
_ shines warmly, shade the boxes with news- 
_ paper until the growth is seen, then give all 
the light you can. If you could do so, have 
other boxes filled in the same way, and when. 
your seedling Onions are 4 inches in height — 
lift each one out carefully, so that none of the 
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roots be broken, and dibble them 2 inches 
apart all over these fresh boxes. 
plants still near the light, and when they 
have good root-hold give more air to render 
them stiff and hard. Early in May they 
should be ready to lift from the boxes with a 
trowel, and be planted out without injuring 
the roots into rows 18 inches apart and 10 
inches apart in the rows. The ground should 
have been trenched from 24 inches to 30 inches 
deep, and had worked into it, not only well 
down, but also near the surface, a good dress- 
ing of half-decayed manure. When growth 
gets strong, and weather is dry, occasional 
waterings with liquid-manure help the bulbs. 
If nitrate of soda be given, it should be not 
more than 2 lb. per rod. Too much of that 
generates leafage and softness. Top-dressings 
of soot are helpful, or, better still, worked into 


Keep the 
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corner to avoid having the necessary litter 
visible, and it is invariably a warm, shel- 
tered nook, with a hedge or building to break 
the cold winds blowing from east or north. 
When the crowns are to be forced with fer- 
menting material on the ground where grown 
they are best planted in groups of from three 
to five, each group standing 4 feet apart, 
with 5 feet between the rows. At these dis- 
tances there is ample space for packing the: 
fermenting material between the pots, or 
whatever may be the means adopted for cover- 
ing the crowns. A sufficient quantity should 
be planted to admit of one or more rows being 
rested one season, while the others are forced, 
as this greatly lengthens their period of use- 
fulness. Annual forcing without resting 
quickly leads to deterioration, and necessi- 
tates frequent renewal. 

The ground for Rhubarb can hardly be 
made too rich, and the more deeply it is 
stirred the better. As Rhubarb occupies the 





Onion Ailsa Craig. 


the soil whilst being trenched. Let the soil 
become well settled down, but not too hard. 
The roots go down fully 2 feet deep in well- 
trenched soil. Stable-manure is better than 
cow-manure, but the latter may be used for a 
mulch in wet weather. With these Onions the 
necks should not be bent over. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Forcing Rhubarb. : 

Could you state in which month Rhubarb 
roots out of doors should be covered up in 
pots or tubs to have a supply from the end 
of December on? Also, if the same roots can 
be forced like this each year, method of re- 
newing roots, and age at which they should 
be renewed ? L. 


[lf your Rhubarb roots are limited in 
quantity it is advisable to force them where 
they are grown. Procure the requisite 
number of pots with movable covers and place 
them over the crowns, then on these put some 
fresh stable litter, or leaves and litter mixed. 
To have Rhubarb fit for use at_Christmas you 
should have covered the crowns up about the 
middle of November, and as soon as the first 
batch got fairly started into growth you 
should cover up another few crowns, so as to 
keep up a succession until it comes naturally 
about March. When the crowns are observed 
to be pushing is the best time to divide and 
plant Rhubarb where itis to be forced. Asa 
rule Rhubarb forcing in private gardens is 
generally conducted in some out-of-the-way 


same site for several years, it pays to prepare- 
the ground thoroughly, and a liberal quantity 
of rotten manure should, therefore, be dug. 
into. the lower spit as well as into the top 
one. It is not always possible to find such 
a site as that indicated above, and when this 
is so the alternative is to look out a spot 
where the crowns will get an abundance of 
sunshine, and if some shelter is afforded 
from the north and east all the better, as the 
fermenting material will retain the heat 
longer when forcing is being carried out. 
Propagation should be done by breaking up 
and dividing some old stools. These should 
first be carefully lifted, injuring the roots. 
as little as possible, then breaking them up 
into as many pieces as there are crowns. 
Plant them at once, triangular fashion. 
When established, liquid manure may be 
afforded all through the summer months with 
the greatest possible benefit. 

Rhubarb crowns for lifting to be forced 
elsewhere can, of course, be grown wherever 
it may be convenient to do so; but the pre- 
paration of the soil for them should be equally 
thorough. In this case the crowns should he 
planted singly and not in groups, and, to 
grow them into large clumps in as short a 
period as possible, high cultivation must be 
given. -If there is not a sufficiency of old 
stools available for breaking up, the re- 
quisite number of young crowns should be 
purchased, this being preferable to raising 
seedlings, which, however easily done, does not 
always prove satisfactory on account of the 
seedlings not always coming true. | 
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Flower Garden. 


The sowing of seeds. 

Where there are no facilities for raising 
seedlings early, in heat, nothing is to be 
gained by sowing the seeds too soon. I con- 
sider that the last week in March is a very 
good time for the general run of summer 
bedding plants. Except for the few hardy 
annuals which have to be sown where they 
are intended to bloom (and there are not 
many of these) it is preferable to sow in pots 
or in boxes so that they might have the 
benefit of a shelter should bad weather come, 
as it sometimes will, in April. A cold house, 
a frame, or even a handlight will afford all 
the protection needed and do much to ensure 
a good germination. 

Should it be 


A word first as to the soil. 
rich? No. Should it be poor? Again no. 
It should contain no fresh manures whatever, 


but it should have in great moderation just a 
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Fig. 1.—Immersing a pot prepared for seeds in a 
pail of water. 


few elements of plant food perhaps left in it 
from manures not used up by some previous 
crop. It need not be new soil, but it must be 
fresh, sweet, and weathered, light and open 
in character, with sand added if necessary to 
make itso. Warmth, moisture, and darkness 
contribute to germination: As the seedling 
sends its head up through the soil, it at the 
same time drives a tiny root down into it, 
and until that root has developed somewhat it 
can take in nothing but moisture. The pro- 
bability is, that if it came into contact with 
fresh manure it would rot, or if the root did 
not rot, then the seedling would probably go 
off just at its collar, and this is what we call 
“damping off.’’ This is a disease brought 
about by bad conditions (usually something to 
do with moisture), in which a minute fungus 
communicates itself with great rapidity from 
plant to plant, especially among young seed- 
lings. Hundreds and thousands of seedlings 
perish in that way every year, yet it is never 
heard of when soil and atmospheric conditions 
are favourable. 

The accompanying illustrations are de- 
signed to help you sow your flower seeds in a 
good and workmanlike manner, for in that 
way success is more likely to come than when 
the work is muddled. The drainage is made 
by filling the pot one-quarter full of broken 
crocks, a large one placed concave over the 
hole in the pot and the others distributed in 
almost regular order around and above. This 
is a detail of the highest importance and can- 
not be carried out too carefully. The pot is 
next filled almost up to the rim with soil; it 


_in the open ground. 


is then first pressed down with the fingers, 
then levelled and pressed down to make a 
good surface. When the pot is so far ready, 
the soil is soaked by saturation, and the best 
way to do this is by immersing it in a 





Fig. 2.—Box prepared and seed sown. 


pail of water up to the rim and holding it 
till the water appears through the soil (Wig. 1). 
You know then that it is wet throughout, and 
the wetting is so thorough that often there is 
no need to give further water until the seed- 
lings are up. I have chosen a box for Fig. 2 
so as to show the same method of drainage, 
filling with soil and pressing down to a fine 
surface upon which the seeds show. Satura- 
tion of boxes has to be done with a fine rose 
pot, the water being made to fall gently and 
evenly. The seeds are covered with fine soil, 
shallower or deeper according to the size of 
the seeds; but, as a rule, flower seeds ought 
not to be covered more than a quarter of an 
inch, and the finer seeds only just covered. It 
is a good thing to cover the pot or the box 
with a sheet of glass, on which lay a sheet of 
brown paper. Seeds so covered come up in 
half the time it takes those not so covered. 
After the seeds have been sown a few days 
the pots and boxes must be examined: every 
morning, and immediately growth is seen the 
brown paper and the glass must be removed, 
because henceforth light and air are health 
and strength to the seedlings. 

The foregging method of sowing may be 
applied to all tender annuals, and to others 
it is thought advisable to take such care of, 
Lobelias, Petunias, Phlox, Salpiglossis, Mari- 
golds, Nicotiana, Kochias, and all such plants 
as those. It may happen that the sower has 
no facilities whatever for raising his seed- 
lings in pots er boxes, and is driven to sowing 
When he does so he 
should dig the soil carefully-and a good spit 
deep with manure in the ‘lower strata. 
Every lump should be broken up and a good 
seed bed made. Any seeds sown in situ should 
be sown thinly ; those which it is intended to 





Fig. A.—French Bean Canadian Wonder. 


transplant may be rather thicker, but never 
thick. It is well to again point out that 
certain things will not bear transplanting, 
among them being Poppies, Sweet Sultans, 
and Mignonette, so thin sowing is the rule 
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with these, and also a thinning out of the 
plants as soon as they are large enough to 
handle. Other things will transplant but 
show all. their lives afterwards how much 
they resent it. Take for example that very 
charming sky-blue bedding plant, Asperula 
azurea setosa. It never does so well as when 
sown where it is wanted to bloom. 


happens that it has to be raised elsewhere and 
be transplanted to the flower beds later, but 
it is much more satisfactory ‘when undis- 
turbed. We might say the same of the ever- 
brilliant Eschscholtzias, Nemophilas, and 
some others. 

Most things profit by transplanting—Asters 
and Stocks, annual Chrysanthemums, the 
annual Mallows or Malope grandiflora (a good 
back row plant reaching 2ft., useful and 
showy in its various.colours). The Coreopsis 
(or shall we call it Calliopsis? to distin- 
guish it from its perennial forms) are best 
transplanted, and there are some very pretty 
free-flowering varieties, though none are equal. 
to the glorious Coreopsis grandiflora which is 
sown in the open in May for the next 
year’s flowering and is, in fact, a perennial. 
I could give a very comprehensive list of 
things to sow now, but I imagine that most of 
my readers have their favourites. 

I have often felt sincé these ABC articles 
began that some of my readers would ask 


“questions, so that I might give specific infor- 


mation. I feel I have a personal interest in 


making all gardens as bright and as beautiful 
as possible, not on lines of my own, but 
answering to and illustrating the thousand 
and one tastes and ideas of a thousand and 











B.—French Beans raised in a 
transplanting. 


one different people ; for in such variety there 
are tremendous interest.and great charm. + 


The Vegetable Garden. 


French Beans. Bs Pee 


The French Bean (Fig. A) is not usually 
sown till the beginning of May, for it is 


exceedingly susceptible to the late frosts; but 


such is the esteem in which this vegetable is ~ 
held that almost desperate efforts are made | 


to get it as early as possible, and for that 
purpose sowings of seeds are made in boxes, 
and the plants, when up, are kept in shelter 
until it is quite safe to plant them out (see 
Fig. B). A good number of people forsake 
this Bean entirely when Scarlet Runners come 


in, while a good number of others give this — 


This ~ 
annual grows nearly a foot high, and it often ~ 


box . for. 


earlier and dwarf Bean the preferénce. It — 


is, I suppose, a matter of taste, but it strikes 
one that what is considered so desirable in 
June might be equally desirable in August. 
In fact, I habitually make three sowings of 


French Beans, the first in a box to transplant, 


and from which to gather Beans early in June, 
a main sowing in the open from which the 


crop lasts from July to August, the third in 
gather until the frost ~ ay 


August, from which I 
comes in October. 


There need be no difficulty in growing this 93 } 
It asks not fora highly 


wholesome vegetable. 
manured soil, preferring warmth and open- 
ness to rich feeding. - Dig your soil déeply and 


sow the seeds about three inches apart in’ 
double rows, with 14ft. from row to row. The 


depth at which the seeds are planted should 


not be less than, nor exceed, two inches. — 
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Many sow them one inch deep, but I have 
noted unsatisfactory results from shallow 
planting, for when the Bean comes up its first 
two leaves are the actwal substance of the seed 
In two equal portions. So the seed does not 
remain as a reserve store of food, and there is 
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no nucleus left for the emission of further 
roots; and it is because the root remains too 
near the surface and liable to drying that I 
disagree with shallow planting. 

-_ That good all-round variety, Canadian 
Wonder (see figure) is the variety I particu- 
larly recommend especially to beginners. 
There are several varieties, but the only well- 
known one to contest pride of place with 

Canadian Wonder is Ne Plus Ultra. 

F. J. F. 


Fruit. 


_ Pruning—continued. 


The Peach. 


The pruning of the Peach-tree is based upon 
the principle of taking practically the whole 


_ of the fruit from the wood produced during the 


preceding year. It is possible to obtain good 
crops of useful fruit from trees not strictly 
pruned upon that principle; but the finest 
fruits are always grown upon one-year-old 
wood. 3 Re 

A Peach or Nectarine of first-class quality 


~ will be rich in flavour, exceedingly juicy, well 


coloured for its variety, and—for its variety— 
large. The qualifying words “for its 
variety ’’ are used for the reason that some 
varieties are naturally deficient of size. 
A student may reasonably ask, ‘‘ What has 
the sunlight to do with prutiing?’’ The con- 
nection could not be closer. Overcrowding of 
leaves or shoots, or both, leads directly to 
flavourless and ill-coloured fruit, and, if the 


_ overcrowding and absence of sunlight be con- 
tinued, to practically an entire absence of 


fruit. Therefore we see that it is impossible 


to over-estimate the importance of sunlight 


to the leaves and fruit during the period of 
growth and ripening of the fruit. 
ising the truth and importance of 


the last sentence, all growers of Peaches and ~ 


Nectarines of first-class quality act wpon it 
in their pruning, and we must do likewise. 


_ Before we proceed with our pruning lesson let 


us learn a little about something that will 
assist us to acquire the courage to prune the 
Peach-tree as it ought to be pruned, if we 
are to gather fine Peaches therefrom. The 


something to learn is this :—What is generally 


considered to be a really good crop of finst- 
Once upon a time one Peach 
to the square foot of surface would have been 
the answer, that crop to be maintained for 


many consecutive years. This is not so easy 


as it appears to be in print. 
measuring 12 feet by 12 feet bearing 144 large, 





Imagine a tree, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


handsome, and richly flavoured. Peaches of an 
average weight which would astonish the 
reader! We will be modest and be content 
with fruit not quite so superior, and allow 
the tree to bear three-to 2 square feet; the 
tree which covers an area of 144 square feet 


~ 
~ 





will bear 216 good Peaches, probably weighing 
no more than the total weight of the 144 
better Peaches. The grower must decide 
which quality he wishes to have, and thin 
the fruit accordingly before they are the size 
of Walnuts. Thus we see that the shoots left 
in the tree to produce the flowers and bear 
the ‘fruit must not be too close together, and 
those only who do not yet fully understand 
will leave them too close. 

There are competent gardeners in many 
other respects who make the great mistake of 
tying-in or nailing-in the bearing wood much 
too closely—so closely as only 2 inches apart. 
Trees so treated frequently fail, mainly the 
result of imperfect and unhealthy leaves and 
wood. But when the leaves have abundant 
air and light, as the consequence of more 
space from shoot to shoot—say, 4 inches or 
5 inches, instead of 2 inches—the wood is 
healthier, stronger, more fruitful, and more 
capable of yielding good fruit. 

Therefore, prune the Peach and Nectarine 
boldly yet wisely.. Do not rush to the other 
extreme by leaving a too small amount of 
young wood in the tree. That extreme is 
reached when the young wood is left at a 


‘greater average distance apart than 6 inches. 


The knife with which the Peach and 
Nectarine trees are pruned should be very 
sharp. A rather small and narrow blade is 
preferable to a large and broad blade, because 
the majority of the young shoots, which have 
to be reduced to the number required to fill 
the space allotted to them at the proper 
distance from each other, grow from the main 
branches at an acute angle, and because the 
“point ’’ end of a ‘broad blade is either too 
broad to sufficiently enter the angle for a good 
cut or too blunt-edged. Moreover, the outer 
portion of a well-matured shoot of the Peach 


and Nectarine is very hard—nearly as hard 


as the outer portion of a bamboo—and the 
shoots of this quality are the shoots most sure 
to produce fruit good and plentiful. 

Fig. 1 represents the central part of a tree 
instead of a whole tree, and Fig. 2 repre- 
sents the top of a branch of the six which 
are outside the ‘‘ picture plane,’’ represented 
by a, b, c, d, e, f, and is a sketch from another 
photograph. Neither of the trees was well 
grown or trained, and for our lesson they are 
more valuable than better grown and trained 
trees would be, because we wish to learn how 
to do things ourselves, and to improve the 
trees which come into our ¢are. 
Fig. 1 shows the weak middle of a flat- 
trained Peach-tree. Several branches have 
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been cut away for a reason not known. There 
are various spaces from 8 “to 12 inches in 
width without at least one young shoot to 
produce flowers and fruit. There appears to 
have been no attempt to tie a nice shoot even 
to a bare main branch, but the tree betrays 
a scargity of young wood and probably the 
shoots were not ‘available for training-in. 
The young wood—the fruiting wood—in 
Figs. 1 and 2 is an average distance apart 
of about 4 inches. In perhaps seven or eight 
instances it ig about 6 inches apart, and in 
three or four instances they may be little 
more than 3 inches apart, so the average of 
4 inches between the young shoots was well 
maintained. 

When we reflect that the minimum of space 
of only 4 inches is asked for as between one 
fruit-bearing shoot and another fruit-bearing 
shoot, and that between those two bearing 
shoots the new shoot which is expected to 
bear fruit the following year has to make 
its home and to perform efficiently all the 
important work expected from it, the student 
will see that, instead of giving less than 
4 inches of space, we ought to give more. 
Therein lies the cause of the majority of 
failures and past failures of the Peach and 
Nectarine crops in so many gardens every 
year. The other chief cause is the loss of 
the flower-buds during the late autumn and 
winter owing to dryness of the soil, in which 
the majority of the roots have been living, 
but are at that time suffering and in danger 


of dying. Water should not be withheld from 
the trees after the ripe fruit has been 
gathered. They should be watered as 


thoroughly as when the trees were developing 
the fruit, and the roots should never be 
allowed to become dry. The soil in which they 
live should always be really moist. 

Given those two vital conditions, more room 
for the fruit-bearing wood of this season and 
for the leaves of this year’s young wood, and 
more water at the roots in autumn and 
winter, the failures of the Peach and 
Nectarine crops would become an experience 
almost unknown. 





Fig. 2.—The central part of another Peach-tree 
to show how the branches ABC DE F may have 


been continued as in Fig. 1, 


The dotted lines in Fig. 1 show the posi- 
tions of the shoots which produced the last 
crop of fruit, and which were cut out when 
the tree was pruned. 


Bush fruit protection,| 


Last winter my Gooseberry and Red Currant 
bushes were more than half stripped of their 
fruit buds before the winter was half over, 
but I got most of them protected with black 
cotton early this winter, and the protected 
bushes have almost all escaped molestation, 
though the unprotected ones are as_ badly 
stripped as ever. I protected my bush Plums 
in the same way, and they, too, are un- 
touched, though they were badly attacked 
last year. I think black cotton is the finest 
protection possible against birds (except, of 
course, completely netting the bushes, which 
is expensive). I suppose they do not see the 
cotton, and, feeling their wings or feet 
touched by something invisible, get scared. I 
find it, necessary to cotton the bushes before 
the leaves have all fallen to be quite safe. 
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GARDENING 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Autumn-sown Onions. 

Protracted wet weather has caused the 
transplanting of these to be delayed. The 
matter should have attention directly the soil 
’ is sufficiently dry enough for the planting to 
be effected. Part of the crop should be put 
out on a warm border and the remainder in 
the open to form a succession. Planting is 
more expeditiously effected with the aid of a 
dibber, but trowel work gives the best results 
if really fine bulbs are desired. 


Seed sowing. 

Sow main crop Celery and Celeriac and 
raise in heat. Sow Parsnips if not already 
done, Radishes on sheltered borders, and make 
a good sowing of second early and main crop 
Peas. If an old light or two is available, 
make a sowing of Brussels Sprouts, Cauli- 
flowers, and Lettuces in a warm corner, 
Plant frame Cauliflowers under handlights, 
five plants in each of Barly London and four 
of Walcheren. 


Early Vines. 

As these come into flower a drier atmos- 
phere for a time or until setting 1s complete 
is necessary. The usual damping down and 
syringing of walls must therefore be sus- 
pended, but at closing time a light sprinkling 
of the paths or floors will be beneficial on fine, 
bright days. A night temperature of 695 
degs. and 75 degs. by day, with a further 
increase of 10 degs. with the aid of solar heat, 
will render the pollen potent and effect a good 
set. With the exception of Muscat varieties, 
which are best fertilised by hand, a smart 
tapping or shaking of the rods suffices to en- 
sure the dispersion of the pollen. As soon as 
the berries begin to swell resume damping, and 
well water the border after affording a dress- 
ing of a suitable fertiliser. In the succession 
houses attend to disbudding and the tying 
down and stopping of laterals. Dispense 
with sublaterals between the bunches and rod 
and stop those above them at the first leaf. 
Reduce the bunches to one on each lateral, 
leaving in all cases those which promise to 
develop into well-shaped, compact examples. 
In regard to Muscats, a slightly higher tem- 
perature than is requisite for Black Ham- 
burgh, for instance, should be allowed. 


Spring Onions. 

Inclement weather has delayed seed sowing. 
Take the first favourable opportunity~ of 
dressing the site selected for the crop with soot 
or wood ashes and incorporate it with the sur- 
face soil with a wooden rake. A firm surface 
is requisite, but do, not tread and drill a 
larger area than can be dealt with in one day 
where large breadths have to be sown. 


Outdoor Tomatoes. 

As soon as ready pot off the seedlings, using 
3-inch pots, and grow them as sturdily as 
possible in the lightest position available. 


Outside Vine borders. 


Reduce the winter covering by degrees to 
allow the sun heat to exert its beneficient in- 
fluence and warm the soil, and as soon as it 
can be dispensed with altogether, apply a 
dressing of vine manure at the prescribed 
strength and rake or lightly fork it in. A 
light mulch of horse droppings may be 
afforded a fortnight afterwards. 


Lettuces. 

Get out the forwardest plants which have 
been wintered in cold frames, a good place 
for them being between the rows of early 
Potatoes, as they will be ready for pulling 
before or by the time the Potatoes need 
moulding up. A> W. 


Midland Counties. 


_ The rock garden. 


- Remove all dead foliage and superfluous 
growths from alpines and other plants. 
Lightly prick up the soil between the plants 
with a small hand fork, and apply suitable 
top dressings where required. Whatever is 
needed in the way of planting may now be 
done, such as of cuttings rooted last autumn 
and plants raised from seeds. Use a little 
fresh compost in the sites to be planted; a 
few flat stones embedded around the plants 
will bean effective substitute for ia mulch. 


Brussels Sprouts. 

Make the final sowing of Brussels Sprouts 
on an open border. Young plants raised from 
seed sown early should be transplanted before 
they become drawn or overcrowded in the 
seed bed. Select a sheltered position and 
afford the plants protection until they have 
commenced to make full growth. 


Cabbage 


may be sown now for supplies in a Jaly and 
August. 


Cauliflower 


seed should be sown in rather poor soil; 
plants raised in this way will be hardy and 
make stocky growth, Magnum Bonum, 
Early London, Autumn Giant, and -Hal- 
loween Giant provide a good succession. 
Seedlings of these varieties should be planted 
as soon as they are of sufficient size in well- 
prepared ground. Cauliflowers require rich 
soil, and the plants must never be allowed to 
suffer from want of water at the roots. 


Winter Spinach. 

The plants should be divested of iall de- 
caying foliage; stir the soil between the rows 
with the Dutch hoe, and apply light dressings 
of soot frequently to promote healthy growth. 
Make sowings of summer Spinach frequently 
from now onwards to maintain an unbroken 
supply of leaves throughout the season. 


Potatoes. 

A good breadth of Potatoes will now be 
planted where protection can be given if 
necessary, scattering plenty of dry wood netics 
in the drills when planting. 


Seakale 

may at this season be aialy blanched where it 
grows by placing sifted coal ashes over the 
crowns about nine inches or one foot deep, so 
ag to shut out the light. Seakale obtained in 
this manner is of excellent quality. 


Shrubs that have been forced 


need some attention when they have finished. 


flowering. If they need repotting this may 
be done now. Prunus triloba should be cut 
well back to induce strong growths from the 
base. The plants must be placed in a warm, 
moist house (such as a vinery that has been 
started), where they will soon make plenty of 
growth. This should be thinned out, leaving 
the strongest shoots for flowering another 
season. The seed pods on Indian Azaleas 
should be picked off, and should red spider be 
present on the foliage, lay the plants on their 
sides and give them a vigorous syringing with 
an insecticide. Afterwards place them in a 
warm, moist atmosphere to make fresh 
growth, In summer the pots may be plunged 
in ashes in a sunny situation out-of-doors. 
Ghent Azaleas should be repotted if neces- 
sary and grown on for a few weeks in a house 
having a warm, moist atmosphere. After 
they have made ‘their growth they should be 
hardened off and plunged in ashes out-of- 
doors until they are again required for 
forcing. SWAG, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


. Melons. 
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Kitchen garden. _ ie 
Work in the kitchen garden continues to 

be interfered with—the weather being quite 

unsuitable, Nevertheless, the season ad- 


vances, the sun-gains in power, and the dili- 


gent man will quickly make up the leeway. 

Meantime, as advised previously, much may 

be done in the way of sowing Brassicas, Peas, ~~ 
Broad Beans, and French Beans—as well as 
Parsley—in boxes under glass, from which 
they may be planted when the soil permits — 
of it. Forcing is now a comparatively simple 
matter so far as Rhubarb, Seakale, and As- 
paragus are concerned, and regular supplies 
may, with a little forethought, be provided 
easily. When putting Seakale crowns into 
heat, the side shoots, or thongs, ought to be 
removed and laid in sand with a view to 
planting these out at a later date. By fol- 
lowing this practice a regular succession of 
crowns for forcing is assured. A sowing of 
Seakale seed, too, may be made in heat and 
the resulting seedlings, if well done to, will — 
provide material for forcing in the course of 

a couple of seasons. The Lily White variety 

is recommended. See that the haulm of 
Potatoes in pots is supported in good time, 
and while plenty of moisture is needful, yet 
no over watering should be permitted. Rhu- é 
barb in the open is now moving, and this is 

a good time at which to make fresh planta- __ 
tions. Roots which have been forced may  —~ 
now be put out-of-doors into a well-manured _ 
place in order that they may reper 


Cold frames. 


Now that the weather permits of it, Bart 
frames. and unheated pits ought to be 
thoroughly ventilated on all possible occa- 
sions. Plants in pots, as well as cuttings in 
boxes, will now require more attention in the - 
way of watering, and unhealthy or diseased 
pieces should be at once removed.. 


Raspberry plantations. == 
The final thinning of the canes which are 

to bear the current season’s crop ought now 
to be taken in hand, and the needful training — 
done. Afterwards, let the quarter be pricked — 
up lightly with digging forks and on ‘the sux- . 
face place a mulch of the best available — 
manure. Young plantations which — were 

planted in autumn, or since that time, should 

now be cut down to within a few inches of 

the soil in order to secure sturdy young canes 

which will bear in the course of another — 
season, 
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Seeds ‘may now be sown singly in pots and 
placed in a temperature which never falls 
very much below 65 degrees at night. Doubt- 
less germination will take place at a lower 
temperature, but experience shows that the~ 
plants are weaker. This weakness continues 
throughout their, lives and may lead to canker ~ 
or to indifferent crops. If placed in the tem- 
perature indicated the plants ought to be — 
ready to go into the hotbed in about 16 days — 
from sowing. Afterwards, if the bottom heat 
be right, progress will be ‘rapid, but without 
sufficient bottom heat it is advisable to wait - 
a little. The remarks above made may be ~ 
held as applying equally to Cucumbers. - 
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Peach houses. ~ = 
In the case of houses in which Peaches are oe 
in bloom, due attention must be paid to the __ 
artificial ’ pollination of the flowers. Let the 
atmosphere be drier, and see that there isa 
brisk circulation of air, but without draughts. 
The plants in the late house will now be. <> 
pruned and tied. The borders should be top- — 
dressed with good loam, to which an allow- a 
ance of artificial fertiliser has been added. F 
Late Peaches are usually allowed to come — 
away in a natural manner, but when the trees __ 
are in bloom a little pipe heat may well be 
given. W. McG. 
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_ Spring is making its influence felt more dis- 
tinctly, and the majority of the exhibits of 
| hardy flowers showed the typical sturdiness 
_ and freshness one associates rightly with the 
_ @arly flowers of the open garden, and made at 
__ least one exhibit of hardy flowers, which had 
_ been drawn out of all character under arti- 

ficial conditions, look most unconvincing. 
_ Indeed, one felt sorry to see pot plants of 


_ shivering in the cold blast which pervaded the 
hall during part of the time. Exhibits of 
_ Orchids and other warmhouse plants must 
have suffered under these arctic conditions, 
lg “ay unusual in the generally well-warmed 
all. 
__ Forced bulbous flowers were an important 
teature of the show, and well-arranged groups 
_ of large extent of these were shown by 
_ Messrs. Sutton; Messrs. Carter (who asso- 
_ lated large baskets of well-grown forms of 
_ Primula malacoides with Hyacinths and Nar- 
_ issi); Messrs. Bath, of Wisbech, specialised 
_ largely in Tulips, including many Darwin 
__-varieties grown in fibre and interspersed with 
generous vases of Chionodoxa; Messrs. R. and 
_ G. Cuthbert filled a long table with very 
_ finely grown Hyacinths in straight rows like a 
_ regiment of soldiers drawn up for inspection. 
¥. Messrs. Sutton, in a separate group, made a 
feature of masses of multiflora Hyacinths in 
_ three colours. These free-flowering forms, of 
much more graceful habit than the usual 
stiff, erect, and heavy types, should become 
_ popular with the florists, as they lend them- 
_ selves to floral work after the fashion of the 
_ Roman Hyacinths. Mr. Dalrymple brought 
a fine new Freesia of Wistaria colour, and 
’ Messrs. Wallace, Ltd., made use of large vases 
ne of coloured Freesias at the corners of their 
group of forced flowering shrubs. Messrs. 
_ Barr and Sons showed Narcissi in a wide 
range, including many good things. Mr. 
_ &. L. Wilson had a small group of very fine 
_ Daffodils, including the fine Trumpet variety 
Darius. : 


= 










shrubs. 


Messrs. Paul, of Waltham Cross, had a fine 
group of many varieties of Camellias very 
_ well flowered. Mr. S. Mortimer, of Farn- 
_ ham, had a very fine exhibit of well-grown 
_ Cinerarias of the grandiflora strain, including 
_ deep red forms suggesting the influence of C. 
_ Matador. Mr. L. R. Russell staged Wis- 
_tarias, Azalea indica, Camellias, Clematis, 
various flowering Pyrus and Peaches, and 
__ Azalea mollis varieties in a telling group. 
_ Messrs. Cutbush had a fine group of Azalea 
_ indica in many varieties, Brooms, Lilacs, and 
_ Wistarias; and Messrs. R. Wallace, Ltd., 
had a very bright exhibit of Lilacs, Japanese 
_ Cherries, Standard Viburnum Carlesi, Pyrus 
~ in variety, the dainty Corylopsis paucifiora, 
coloured Freesias, and other bulbous subjects. 
_ Messrs. Whitelegg and Co. made a feature of 
hice plants of Azaleas, Hidomango, and Hino- 
_ dizini, with which they associated forced 
_ forms of Irish Chameiris and a few pans of 
_ alpine plants. Messrs. Stuart Low had 


_ divided their exhibit into several sections and 


showed many Azaleas, Heaths, Mimosas, etc. ; 
_ and Mr. George Prince had a pretty group of 
forced Roses, flanking fine sprays of Fortune’s 
_ yellow Rose with masses of the yellow Bank- 
sian Rose. 

Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., 
staged a very fine lot of Narcissi. Noteworthy 


-_ 







_ Aubrietias drawn up to a height of 9 inches 


Greenhouse plants and forced flowering 
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SO CIE FIES: 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Show, 
March 14th and 15th, 1922. 





were Firetail, with richly coloured cups, 
Lowdham Beauty, and the fine Giant Leedsiis 
Hon. Mrs. Franklin and Thordis. One 
generally looks for excellence in the exhibits 
of this firm, and we were not disappointed. 
Messrs. Reamsbottom staged the first exhibit 
of this season of their well-known St. Brigid 
Anemones, 


Carnations. 


The usual fine displays of these were fur- 
nished by Mr. C. Engelmonn Allwood Bros., 
and Messrs. Stuart Low. : 


Orchids. 


Sir Jeremiah Colman staged an interesting 
group of well-flowered Lycastes in many 
varieties. Messrs. Sander had a fine and ex- 
tensive group of wide range of species and 
varieties, being perhaps especially rich in 
Cymbidiums, Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, ete. ; 
and Messrs. Stuart Low, among many other 
fine Orchids, had an exceptionally fine speci- 
men_of Dendrobium nobile smothered in 
tlowers. 


Hardy plants. 


Exhibts of these were particularly numerous 
and varied. Messrs. Pipers had a number of 
well-known plants for the rock garden. asso- 
ciated with shrubs, but one regretted to see 


“some of the rock plants drawn up-to unnatural 


elevations. Miss Hopkins had a_ small 
rockery chiefly displaying coloured Primroses 
and similar subjects, Messrs. Barr and Sons 
filled a long table with numerous choice 
bulbous plants suitable for the rock garden. 
We noted with pleasure pretty batches of 
Narcissus. moschatus, N. cyclamineus, N. 
Bulbocodium, and N. B. citrinus, N. minor 
minimus, N, triandrus, Chionodoxas, Crocus 
Scillas, etc., associated with Saxifragas, 
Hellebores, and similar, plants in front of a 
background of well-flowered branches of For- 
sythias, .Prunus, and catkined Poplar 
branches. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, as usual, was rich in rare 
shrubs—Rhododendrons, Heaths, Anemone 
fulgens, Erythronium grandiflorum, and other 
varieties. Helleborus Apple Blossom was very 
fine, and some pans of the lovely blue Teco- 
phylea cyanocrocus drew a great deal of 
attention. Messrs. Clarence Elliott, Ltd., 
staged sturdy and well-flowered Kabschia 
Saxifragas\and varieties of Sax. oppositifolia 
in generous masses. Notable were a fine form 
of S. Griesbachi and the novelty Sax. Mira, 


a hybrid Cushion Saxifraga of rich clear-rose - 


colouring. Soldanella Ganderi, a rare white- 
flowered hybrid, Viola gracilis, and Juniperus 
hibernica compressa were other good subjects 
in this group. Messrs. R. Tucker and Son 
had a very interesting exhibit rich in well- 
grown Saxifragas, including the charming so- 
called Sax. Burseriana sulphurea, a really 
first-class plant, well-flowered pieces of S. 
retusa and §. lilacina, numerous Primula 
Juliana of rich colouring, and nice plants of 
P. Winteri. Messrs. Maurice Prichard and 
Sons were showing for the first time this 
season, and had a great number of attractive 
plants, including their new hybrids of Sax. 
Irvingi and some interesting Oxalis. Messrs. 
Maxwell and Beale brought up numerous 
alpines grown in pans, Mesembryanthemum 
aureum showing its rich  orange-scarlet 
flowers, Mesembryanthemum leve, and well- 
grown Violets. Mr. Frederick G. Wood 
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staged Myosotis, Scillas, Violas, Primulas, 
Sedum Palmeri in flower, unusual at this 
season, Soldanellas, Saxifragas, and numerous 
specimens of their Marsden Alpine Gardens 
for table decoration. Mr. W. Miller, of 
Wisbech, brought one of his bright exhibits of 
Primroses, Polyanthus, Daisies, Semper- 
vivums, Saxifragas, Ranunculus montanus, 
and nice little plants of Daphne Blagayana. 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp had many 
spring-flowering subjects ; notable were Tulipa 
persica and Tulipa Haageri, among many 
other hardy flowers. Messrs. Cheal, of 
Crawley, associated various alpine plants in 
pans with Scillas, Daffodils, and flowering 
shrubs. Messrs. Cutbush had set up a nice 
little rock garden planted with many suitable 
plants, including Daphnes and other small 
shrubs. Wiab.s Tax 1 


Royal Horticultural Society. 
March 22nd, 1922. 


List OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-class Certificate. 


To Sophro-Lelio Cattleya Falcon _Westonbirt 
var., from Lt.-Col. Sir G. Holford, Westonbirt, 
Tetbury; Cymbidium Alexanderi Westonbirt var., 
from Sir G. Holford; Odontioda Opa!, from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 


Award of Merit. 


To Cymbidium Alexanderi Rosalind, from Sir 
Geo. Holford; Sophro-Cattleya Prince Shimatzu, 
from Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. 


Medals. 


Sinver FLora.—To Sir J. Colman, Bart., Gatton 
Park (Gr.. Mr. Collier), for Lycastes; Mr. H. T. 
Pitt, Rosslyn, Stamford Hill; Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Hayward’s Heath; Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Jarvisbrook; Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans. 

Sirver Banxstan.—To Messrs. J. and A. McBean, 
Cooksbridge; Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Freesia Wistaria, from Mr. G. H. Dalrymple, 
The Nurseries, Bartley, Southampton; Pieris 
Taiwanensis, from the Marquis of Headfort, Kelis, 


Co. Meath. 
Medals. 


Sitver Gitr Ftora.—To Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, for Hyacinths; Messrs. Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, for Primula malacoides, Narcissi, &c. 

SILVER FLoRA.—To Allwood Bros., for Carnations; 
S. Low and Co., for Carnations, &c.; Paul and Son, 
for Camellias; Messrs. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, 
for greenhouse forced plants. 

Sivek Girt Banxstan.—To Messrs. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, N., for Hyacinths. : 

Sitver Banxsran.—T'o Mr. L. Russell, Richmond, 
for forced greenhouse plants; Mr. Englemann, 
Ssffron Waldea, for Ceameitne: Barr and Sons, 
Taplow, for forced hardy bulbs, &c.; Mr. 
Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants and Alpines; 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for hardy plants; G, W. 
Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants; Messrs. Piper, 
Bayswater, for ardy plants, &c.; Mr. M. 
Prichard. for Alpines. &c.; Mr. Geo. Prince for 
Roses; Messrs. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, for 
Alpines, &c.; Mr. Mortimer, Farnham, for Cine- 
rarias; Wallace and Co.,-Tunbridgs Wells, for 
shrubs. 

Bronze FLora.—Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
for shrubs, &c.; Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, for 
Alpines; Whitelegg and Co., for Alpines, &c.; Reed- 
ham School of Gardening, Newick, for Violets; 
yeah and Beale, Broadstone, Dorset, for 
Alpines. i . 

Bronze Banxstan.—To Skelton and Kirby, Pir- 
bright, for Alpines; Mr. Penney, Blandford, for 
Violets; Miss Hopkins, for Alpines; J. Wood, for 


Alpines, &c. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Narcissus White Dame, from Mr, 
Wilson, Broughshore, Co, Antrim. 


Medals. 


Sttver Girt FtLora.—To Messrs. J, R. Pearson 
and Sons, Lowdkam, Notts, for Daffodils. 

Sirver FLora.—To Messrs. Barr and Sons, for 
Daffodils. ; : 

SInveR BanxstAn.—To G. L. Wilson. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


Award of Merit. 


To Apple Peter Lock, from Mr. J. A. Devenish. 
Goulds, Staverton, South Devon. 


Guy L. 
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FERNS. 


Ferneries and their arrangement. 


Next. to good cultivation comes tasteful 
arrangement, especially as regards Ferns, 
which, owing to the variety that exists 
amongst them, afford a vast field for the 


exercise of ingenuity in the way of effective 


grouping. Although most Ferns are in- 
dividually graceful in habit, yet the appear- 
ance of a fernery is greatly enhanced by skil- 
ful arrangement. . Amongst the many 
different. ways of arranging Ferns so as to 
produce a satisfactory result, and at the same 
time show each plant off to the best advantage, 
there are two which may fairly claim. super- 
iority over all others. The first relates to 
ferneries in which all specimens, large and 
small, are planted out without reference to 
regularity or symmetry—allowing them, in 
fact, to grow comparatively wild, so as _ to 
imitate as much as possible natural growth. 
Under such conditions plants with broad and 
bold foliage intermix with others of a 
different character, and form masses of vege- 
tation remarkable for picturesque beauty. A 
fernery of this kind is not, however, within 
the reach of everyone; many cannot afford 
space for grouping of this kind; on the con- 
trary, they have to be content with a few 
specimens in pots, arranging them at inter- 
vals so as to form various combinations. In 
all arrangements of this kind striking con- 
trasts should be always kept. in view, and 
which can be easily effected by selecting 
species of totally different habits, and 
grouping them, not only according to size and 
form, but also colour. Even a few plants 
judiciously put together in a comparatively 
small space may be made to look well, pro- 
vided the best mode of grouping is adopted, 
spreading species being so disposed as not to 
interfere with the growth of such as are more 
upright. For example, broad-foliaged sorts 
should not be brought into too close contact 
with kinds having more finely divided 
fronds, such as Lastreas, Pteris, or Davallias 
of the finely cut section, nor with plants of 
upright growth, such as  Blechnums, 
Lomarias, etc. 

It should also be stated in favour of this last 
mode of growing Ferns that it is the most 
useful, as it allows the same plants to be 
used for decoration in rooms, and for mixing 
with flowering plants in the conservatory, etc. 
In all cases avoid symmetry’ in grouping 
Ferns; they certainly do not gain anything 
by being set in a formal manner, and _ over- 
crowding is also another evil. If placed 
thickly together individuality is lost, and 
wherever there is convenience they should 
stand on either a solid bed of earth or on a 
layer of ashes kept constantly moist. Thus 
circumstanced, very few insects. will make 
their appearance, and, where practicable, this 
way of placing them will be found much 
superior to that of setting them on wooden 
stages where the air between the plants is 
constantly in motion and cannot get suffi- 
ciently saturated with moisture to be bene- 
ficial to them. 


The indoor fernery. 


An indoor fernery is always interesting, 
presenting, as it does, at ‘all seasons of the 
year many tints of green, from the tender 
new fronds to the older and more matured. 
From early March growth becomes abundant, 
and it is then that work begins with removing 
most of the exhausted fronds of that ever- 
useful Adiantum cuneatum, so that the new 
growth may -have space to develop, and any 
division or revotting of the plants may be 
carried out before they are~too far advanced 
in growth. It is unnecessary to repot each 
year—in fact, many of our choicest varieties 





tata. 


are better left alone whem thriving satisfac- 
torily—a removal of the surface soil with a 
pointed stick and a top-dressing of good loam 
and peat suflicing in many instances. These 
Maiden-hair Ferns do remarkably well in 
quite small pots, even thumbs proving most 
useful where much furnishing has to be done, 
young seedlings doing the best. Established 
plants after a few years become exhausted’ 
im the centre and need division, retaining the 
outer portions for .any increase of stock. 
Fairly firm potting is essential to success. 

A light shade is very beneficial to most of 
the Ferns grown under glass, but it should 
be used only during bright weather from 
March until well into September. Free ven- 
tilation, too, is most important during hot 
days, especially towards. the-early autumn, 
so as to get the fronds well hardened for cut- 


‘ting, and as growth extends and newly potted 


plants fill their pots with roots, a weak stimu- 
lant, such as Clay’s, Standen’s, or clear soot- 
water, should be applied once a week. The 
above remarks apply to the Maiden-hair Fern 
principally, but there are many others that 
adapt themselves to similar treatment, such 
as Pterises, Nephrolepis, Davallias, ete. 
Green-fly, thrip, and brown-scale are the chief 
insects that attack Ferns under glass. Light 
fumigation will rid them of the two former, 
but care is needed or the fronds of Adiantums, 
especially A. Farleyense, take on a brown ap- 
pearance and their beauty is spoilt. 

Heavy overhead syringings ‘should be 
avoided, but plenty of damping done between 
the pots, walls, and walks, and I always 
think if a few flowering plants are introduced 
among the Ferns, especially during winter, 
one sets the other off to great advantage. 
Calanthes, Euphorbias, Begonias, or any 
other flowering plant that requires~a mean 
temperature of 55 degrees to 60 degrees will 
develop and last a long time in perfection. 
Even tree Ferns in the same structure need 
much less moisture, and are all the better for 
a comparative rest during the short, dark, 
days of winter. The most interesting Fern- 
house is where the plants, or, at least, part 


of them, can be planted out in nooks and ~ 


corners, and among stone, brickwork, etc., the 
paths to be winding where possible, as in the 
case of a well-formed rockery garden. Slugs 
are most destructive among young fronds of 
many Ferns, and must be constantly searched 
for at night, while beetles and wood-lice worry 
them not .a little: |Hanging-baskets are 
always effective when well done, while many 
thrive in ordinary pots suspended from the 
roof. Gymogramena schizophylla gloriosa is 
well adapted for this purpose, and so are 
Lygodium japonicum and Nephrolepis exal- 
It must be remembered that baskets 
or pots when suspended, dry up more quickly 
than when stood on a firm basis, and should 
be examined daily and well supplied with 
water when needed. In a structure entirely 
devoted to Ferns many seedlings appear from 
time to time. These should be potted up as 
soon as large enough, and will quickly form 
nice decorative stuff. MAvyNneE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Golden Polypody (Phlebodium 


aureum). | 
Will you kindly give me some hints as to 
the cultivation of this Fern, the best soil to 
grow it in, and whether it may be grown as 
a basket plant? A Reaver. 


[Phlebodiums are very useful for decora- 
tion, their noble fronds, which in most of 
the species are glaucous, producing a striking 
contrast with those of other Ferns with which 
they are associated in the warm fernery. 
When planted out their naturally wild-grow- 


it is too late. 


« 
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ing rhizomes grow apace and produce fronds 
in abundance. These rhizomes, which jare— 
each fully as thick as a man’s thumb, though 
seen on the surface, are also-of subterranean — 


habit, and extend underground to very long — 


distances. | Phlebodiums may also be used 
with advantage for large hanging baskets, 
either by themselves or intermixed with other 
Ferns with finer foliage, and also for cover- — 
ing dead Tree-Fern stems. Thus grown, | 


their thick, chaffy rhizomes show themselves — 


off to perfection, the whiteness of the scales 
with which their extremities are densely 
clothed being apparent. 


The value of Phlebodiums for decoration is — 


clear from the numbers that find their way _ 
to Covent Garden Market every year; some 
growers, indeed, make quite a speciality of 
them—as much on vaccount of their rapid | 
growth. as because of their distinct habit. 
Though their fronds are of variable dimen- 


sions, they have a natural tendency to grow 


on a single rhizome, and would in that way 
be of little use as pot-plants. To obviate 
this mode of growth the extremity of the | 
rhizome is cut off entirely when only 2 inches 
long, the result being. the production of 
several lateral rhizomes growing out of the 
mutilated one in all directions, thus making 
a bushy and compact. plant. Bein 
and strong growers, all the Phlebodiums ~ 
require substantial food; a mixture consist- 
ing of about equal proportions of fibrous peat, 
loam, and silver sand suits them best. 
must also receive a liberal supply of water 
at the roots while growing, and during that 


evergreen - 


They — 


time they will also derive great benefit from : 


occasional with weak 
manure. 


P. aureuM.—This may be fairly regarded 


waterings 


liquid — 


as the typical species of the group, and the — 
one to which the others appear to be more — 


or less closely related. It is common in the — 


West Indies, and in South America as far as — 


Brazil. It isa strong grower, of dwarf habit, 
with fine glaucous fronds. The popular name — 
of Golden Polypody, under which this hand- — 
some plant is generally known, may have — 
been derived from the glossy brown colour of — 
the scales that cover the older portions of its — 
rhizomes, but it may be also due to the © 
intense golden colour of the undersides of its — 
fertile fronds, produced by the quantity of — 
spore cases with which it is covered, and — 
from which, when ripe, a profuse, bright- 
yellow powder escapes and covers the upper — 
surface of the varidus fronds beneath. Z 

P. sporapocarpuM.—If only the lovely — 
colouring of its fronds be taken into con- — 
sideration, this is certainly the handsomest © 
of the group, being of a bluish tint.. Of the 
different Phlebodiums it is the one that 
stands the coolest treatment, succeeding well — 
in an intermediate-house. | : 


Useful grasses. — a | 


Ornamental grasses do not often receive — 
consideration at the hands of those who grow — 
flowers for cutting for table decoration. Too — 
often they are overlooked until it is too late — 
to sow seed, and it is not until blossoms like — 
Sweet Peas and other graceful things are — 
ready for vases that the question of desirable — 
foliage presents itself. Grasses are very 
useful for other dainty flowers that need — 
something light to embellish them, and a 
pinch or two of seed sown on a warm, sunny 
border, where the soil is not too heavy, will 
keep one supplied for a time. Avena sterilis — 
(Animated Oats), Stipa pennata (Feather — 
Grass), Briza maxima (Quakine’ Grass), — 
Agrostis (Cloud Grass), Eragrostis elegans — 
(Love Grass) are some which will be found — 
of service where heavier foliage would detract — 
from slender and dainty blossoms. It is a | 


curious thing that, while so many who, on — 


seeing vases of flowers embellished with — 
grasses, somehow fail to think of them when — 
- MIDLANDER. 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 
Clematis Jackmani. 


(M.).—Cut down now, and place a little 
ashes and soot over and around the crown. 
This is to keep slugs away—pests which eat 
the eyes of young growth with-avidity and 
It is a capital com- 
panion to climbing Roses, and the same treat- 
ment as regards manure will suit both. 


The Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis). 


(Anxious).—This is a pretty early-flower- 
ing pend with yellow flowers surrounded by 
a whorl of shining green leaves. It blooms 
from January to March. You ought to have 
planted the tubers as soon as you got them, 


but you may do so now. It is seen best in 


a half-wild state under trees, or on banks 
in woody places, though it also deserves a 
place among the earliest border flowers. It 
often naturalises itself in Grass, and is very 
beautiful when the little yellow flowers 
appear in early spring, 


INDOOR. 
Building a Tomato house. 


(E. O. W.).—It would, we think, be much 
better if the points raised in your query, 
with the exception of Nos. 2 and 3, were 
referred to a good hothouse builder, who 
would not only give you the advice desired, 
but carry out the work more expeditiously 
and effectively if you entrust it to him than 
if you undertake it yourself. 
to points 2 and 3 re the relative merits of 
the sizes of houses suggested, the larger of 
the two would naturally be the more advan- 
tageous, as it would accommodate many more 
plants than the less-sized one would do. 
This, as you intend growing for profit, is a 


‘. . E cj 
great consideration. For instance, a house 


40 by 14 by 8, if span-roofed, would take four 
rows of plants on either side of the pathway. 
This total number, if they stood 1 foot apart 
in the rows, would be 304. If a space of 
1 foot 6 inches were allowed between the 
plants in the rows, the number that could 
be accommodated would be about 208. In the 
less-sized house the number of plants would 
be 174 at 1 foot apart, and at 1 foot 6 inches 
apart 114. In this case there would be space 
for three rows only on either side of the foot- 


_ path. The rows of plants next the front 


wall on either side of the house would be 
best trained on wires under the roof glass. 
That there may be room for conveniently 
attending to the watering, etc., arrange for 
the pathway to be 3 feet in width. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ Lime sulphur. 


(R. B.).—The lime should be in lumps and 
not in powder form. ‘To make this mixture, 
piace the lime in an iron pot and slake with 
a little water first, then add the bulk of the 
water. Stand it on the fire, bring to the 
boil, and keep boiling while the sulphur is 
being added. This should be in small quan- 
tities at a time. The boiling should be con- 
tinued for an hour after the addition of the 
last of the sulphur. Water should be added 
from time to time to make up for evaporation. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Mrs. M. James.—For such a position, 
owing to the shade, you cannot do better than 


plant some of the newest forms of Michaelmas 


aisies, while the Helianthus family would 
also do well. It is of no use your attempting 
to grow Rhododendrons.. 

8S. B.—Remove the cuttings from the old 


plants, cut them to a joint and remove the | 


With regard ~ 
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lower leaves, then put them into pots in sandy 
soil, water them, and stand them on the 
stage of the greenhouse. They will very soon 
root and can then be potted off. 

F. Witcomb.—There are traces of canker 
on the Newton Wonder Apple, but if only 
partially affected such pieces can be cut out 
and thus check it. We see nothing wrong 
with the pieces of Plum wood you send us. 
It would be well to give the trees a good 
mulch of rotten manure when they are 


starting into growth. 





NAME OF PLANT. 
H. C. H,.—Helxine Soleirolii. 


NAME OF FRUIT. 
E. P, Partridge.—Apple Scarlet Nonpareil. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


WALSHAM AND Son, ScarBoroucH.—Cata- 
logue of seeds and plants, 1922. 

THos. Gunn, Lrp.—The Success Garden 
(G.I. 522), 30, Fore Street, E.C. 

Terry Ler, 16, Morven Rodd, STETCHFORD, 
BrrMINGHAM.—AIpine and rockery plants. 

AtLWoop Bros., WIVELSFIELD NURSERIES, 
Haywarp’s Hatru, Sussex. — Carnations, 
1922. 

Bark AND Sons, Kinc STREET, CovENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2.—List of hardy perennials, 
rock plants, aquatics, and climbers. 


Trade N otes. 


A Micro-telescope for Flower 
‘Photography. 

The ‘‘ Davontel’’ is the invention of F. 
Davidson and Co., 29, Great Portland Street, 
London, W., which is designed to replace the 
usual lens in a plate camera. It can be 
used on any plate camera for all kinds of 
photographic work at any distance from 6 feet 
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to infinity. It provides magnification of 15 
diameters, and its remarkable depth of focus 
is a great advantage in the photography of 
such subjects as flowers, mosses, and plants. 


A new Seed-sower. 


Messrs. J. R. Gaunt and Son, Ltd., of 
Waarstone Parade, Birmingham, have placed 
an excellent seed-sower on the market, the 
main features of which are:—It forms the 
drill, sows the seeds, and covers them in, all 
in one operation. There are three compart- 
ments for varying kinds of seed, but they can 
be sown from either receptacle in order to 
obtain thicker or thinner sowing as required. 
The use of the ‘‘ Triumph’ removes uncer- 
tainty in sowing, and saves a great deal of 
time and labour. It is ideal for the allot- 
ment, and we recommend a perusal of the 
makers’ List M. 


_Eckford’s Sweet Peas. 


Last year Mr. Henry ckford, of Wem, 
Salop, gave us the opportunity of testing his 
Sweet Pea seeds, and the results were splen- 
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did. We have again been favoured, and look 
forward to an equally good show. We advise 
a perusal of the list published by Dept. 101. 
Mr. Eckford has issued a very practical little 
booklet, full of hints, on Sweet Pea culture. 


Bamboo and its uses. 


Apart from the fact that the cheaper kinds 
are used as garden canes and the better sorts 
for furnishing purposes, little is known of 
Bamboo by the general public. Of the grass 
genus, it flourishes in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, and its numerous species 
range from a few feet of slender proportions 
to 90 or 100 feet in height, with a diameter 
up to 16 inches near the root. In China and 
Japan is grown a square-stemmed variety 
of most attractive appearance. Bamboo is 
possibly without a rival for strength and 
durability combined with lightness and 
elegance. The houses of the poor in many 
Kastern countries and in parts of the West 
Indies are built of it solely, and other pur- 
poses to which it is applied are waterpipes, 
bridges, ladders, masts and spars, agricul- 
tural implements, and all kinds of furniture. 
Bamboo fibre is used for matting and ropes, 
also for paper-making. Certain Bamboo 
leaves are used as thatch and for the making 
of hats. It has edible uses, too. Tender 
young shoots are eaten like Asparagus or 
served in other ways for the table. They are 
also, together with young roots, pickled in 
vinegar’.and imported into Europe as an 
Eastern condiment known as Achar. The 
manufacture of rice and beer of a sort is 
also contrived from the seed of some species. 
Yellow, natural brown, and_ tortoiseshell 
Bamboo are the kinds chiefly imported into 
this country. The tortoiseshelf imitation is 
obtained by acid treatment upon the ordinary 
yellow cane. Mr. A. EK. Davies (164, Lever 
Street, E.C.), who has the largest stock in 
London of Bamboos of every variety, from a 
twig to a yacht mast, informs us that prices 


‘are now approximating to pre-war figures. 


He has prepared a new price list, showing 
carriage paid terms, which will be found 
very practicable by distant buyers. 


Secateurs—the Footprint Brand. 


Thos. R. Ellin, Ltd., of Sheffield, have 
sent us samples of the secateurs they are offer- 
ing. During the war the manufacture of 
these was suspended, but they inform us that 
they are now producing several patterns as 
prior to 1914. The samples we have tested 
are extremely good patterns; they are so 
constructed that there is no liability to pinch 
the hand when using. The firm has a fine 
reputation for good steel tools, and this is 
maintained in their secateurs. Pruning 
shears, vine scissors, flower gatherers, and 
twig nippers of the Footprint brand are in- 
cluded in their list. 


Raspberry Trinder’s Golden 
Hornet. 


IT shall be glad if any one will tell me where 
IT can procure the above Raspberry. 
R. FP. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution Festival Dinner. 


Lord Lambourne, President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, will preside .at the 
77th Anniversary Festival Dinner in aid of 
the funds of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution at the Grocers’ Hall, London, on 
June 27th next. The names of ladies and 
gentlemen willing to act as stewards in con- 
nection with the festival are earnestly 
solicited, and will be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Mr., George J. Ingram, at 92, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BEES. 


In districts like my own, which lies rather 
low in the valley of a river, the bees are not 
enjoying a very happy time, and I should 
think breeding operations are seriously im- 
peded by the cold weather, though I have not 
looked thoroughly inside the hives. For 
several weeks past, though the sun has been 
warm for short periods, the winds have been 
chilly and the nights cold. I hear that 
higher up pollen-carrying has been not infre- 
quent. For my own part, I have seen none 
at all, and at is now the second week in 
March. My Crocuses are a blazing mass, and 
offer great temptations to the bees, but, as a 
general rule, the bees have not braved the 
dangers of the cold temperature, at any rate, 
in this valley. Of course it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that these little creatures possess 
a marvellous power both of making the most 


of time and of making up for lost time, so we © 


who now find our bees rather inactive in com- 
parison with other years, yet according to 
the general rule set.by“guide-books in bee- 
keeping, need--have no anxiety. When 
Mademoiselle Spring throws off her winter 
‘furs and dons-her lighter dress to suit the 
increasing warmth, our bees will work 
‘‘ thirteen to the dozen ’’ and quickly populate 
their hives to full working strength. 

In districts where there is this apparent 
stagnation—or let me call it sensible hesi- 
tancy—owners of bees will doubtless take the 
hint and make quite sure that everything. like 
crates and frames are ready, to the minutest 
detail, for putting on when the precise 
moment comes, and it will probably come 
without much notice. Bees will not wait to 
suit their owners’ convenience. If they want 
room and do not find it in their hive, they 
make plans in good time for relieving the con- 
gestion, and once made, these plans are not 
easy to dispose of by the owner. So get for- 
ward in your preparation of crates and 
frames, so ag to be able to put them on, even 
before strong signs of very full hives appear. 


BoB, Ee. 
Obituary. 


Mr. Harry A. Barnard. 


The many old friends of Mr. Harry A. 
Barnard spread all over the world will re- 
gret to hear that he passed away on March 
14th. He had served over sixty years with 
the firm of Messrs. Stuart Low, of Bush Hill 
Park, and formerly of Clapton. 

A real plantsman, he had forgotten more 
than many horticulturists know to-day, but 
it was by his kindly help and good words to 
others that he will best be remembered. 

Commencing his career with the original 
Hugh Low, he has seen many of his old com- 
rades predecease him, but three of them at 
the graveside at Abney Park Cemetery, 
Messrs. W. Isbell, E. Groves, and Fred 
Jenkins, have served the firm in the aggregate 
for some 130 years. Since Christmas another 
old comrade, in the late Mr. ‘‘ Ted ’’ Heath, 
has also died. He, too, had been with the firm 
for nearly half a century. L.-J. C. 


Painting with creosote. 


Some of the woodwork in our greenhouse 
had to be renewed last August, and the new 
wood was painted with a solution of creosote. 
This is still having a-very bad effect on the 
plants—the leaves turn brown, and some have 
died. Would it be any use to cover the 
creosote with ordinary paint or with some 
other solution ? N socks 


a 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


A new award. 


The Couneil of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has just established a new award for 
ornamental plants especially intended to 
mark plants of proved and outstanding excel- 
lence for garden decoration. It is’ to be 
known -as the Award of Garden Merit, and 
will be bestowed by the Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Wisley Garden Committee 
generally, but not necessarily exclusively to 
plants which have been thoroughly tried at 
Wisley. It may be given to plants long 
grown in our gardens as well as to more 
recent introductions, provided they are of out- 
standing merit in their class and do not. re- 
quire very special treatment to bring out their 
excellences, 

The first award was made at the meeting of 
January dist, 1922, to Hamamelis mollis. 
This Chinese species of a genus represented 
by H. arborea and H. japonica in Japan and 
H. virginiana and H. vernalis in America 
(all of them now growing in British gardens), 
was introduced in 1879 by Maries to Messrs. 
Veitch’s Coombe Wood Nursery, but did not 
become well known for a long time. It is the 
finest of the genus both in flower and foliage, 
and particularly valuable in the shrub border 
in January, when it produces its delightfully 
fragrant golden yellow flowers in profusion in 
clusters along the bare last year’s twigs. The 
long narrow petals are straight (not crumpled 
as in other members of the genus), rich 
golden yellow except for the reddish base, and 
set in a red-brown calyx, smooth within and 
hairy without. The bush grows to six or 
eight feet in height (possibly more), and has 
stout, spreading branches. It is accommo- 


dating as regards soil, but grows best in good - 


loam. When young, leaf soil aids it, but 
later it can fend for itself. It requires no 
pruning unless to correct a slight tendency to 
sprawl. Frep. J. CHITTENDEN. 












It’s because of 
its QUALITY and EXCELLENCE that 


BORWICK'S 


BAKING POWDER 


should be in every home. 





Lee’s Bees work all the hours 
that are made, 
employ them in your Garden. 

PRICE LIST FREE. 


LEE THE BEEMAN, Burgess Hill, 
SUSSEX. 


March 25, 1922. : 
CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We have many thousands of sturdy, clean, healthy plants 

(not merely rooted cuttings), und can offer :— z 
I2 fine Novelties of 1920, Japanese varieties, our own 
selection for 12/-. I2 Grand Exhibition Japanese, older 
varieties, 5/-. I2 Choice De oraties, to bloom from October 
to December, including Sunshine and Framifield Glory 
(both new),: 5/=. 12 Choice Singles, in great-variety of 
colour, 5/-. 12 Fine Earlies, including Golden Goacher and 
Lichfield Purple, 4/6. 
sturdy, healthy, plants from $in. pots. All separ:ite named 
varieties, 9/-, 12/-;and 15/- perdoz. Novelties of 1920, 18/- 
per doz., orin L atherboard pots, 3/- per doz. extra. Zonal 
Pelargoniums (Geraniums), sturdy plants from 3in. pots. 
All separate named varieties. Single or double, 9/- and 12/- 
per dozen. In Leatherboard pots, 3/- per dozen extra. 
Fuchsias, 12 fine varieties, single and double, 6/-. Plumbago 
Capensis, lovely blue, 1/- each. Plumbago Capensis Alba, 
pure white, !/- each. All goods sent free for cash with order 

on orders of 6/- and upwards, except plants in pots. 


Catalogues free. be 
J. W. COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 





THE IDEAL GARDEN 


is one which is picturesque, yet restful. <A 
garden of Stone and Geraniums may be striking, 
but it is neither natural nor economical. 

A garden of HARDY PERENNIALS may be 
made one of the most beautiful and satisfying 
sights in the world. It is also economical to 
plant and to maintain. ae 

We have a large stock of strong flowering plants 
and shall be pleased to send our descriptive 
Catalogue free on application. 




















Planting may be done now and through April 

and May. 2 

‘Good Value’’ Collections. Graceful in habit. 
Beautiful in colouring. 


25 in 25 fine varieties named for 14/- carr. paid. 
50 in 25 a9 7 ”? 2? 25/- res ” 
100 in 50 ,, 


12 fine named 


”) ” 


-THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


” ” SI a) ” 
_ Bush Roses, carr. paid, 21/-. 


Climbing ,, 33 yy 24 /-. 





BEEKEEPING IS EASY, INTERESTING AND PROFITASLE. 
Send to-day for our Illustrated Booklet No. 9, 


“HOW TO BECIN BEEKEEPING,’ 
Or, if already a Beekeeper, for our Illustrated Cata-° 
logue of Bees, Hives, and Appliances, post free, 


E. H. TAYLOR Ltd., WELWYN, HERTS. 
The Largest Apiary Specialists in Ewrope. 


4d. post free. 

















Cheaper Manuring for the Garden. 
Dung is becoming scarce and dear, 
_therefore help the soil with 


NITRATE of SODA 


and save labour and money. 


After only one week you can see the effect on LAWNS, FLOWERS AN 
VEGETABLES which have been fertilised with Nitrate of Soda, an 
inexpensive chemical, for sale everywhere. 

Write for pamphlet, entitled: ‘‘ Successful Gardens for Every Amateur,” : 
supplied gratis and post free, by 
THE CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE, Friars House, New Broad St., London, E.C. 2. 





Show and Regal Pelargoniums, | 


meat el 
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___ Never before has such interest been shown in 
_ any blossom ds is now manifested in Sweet 
Peas, people now recognising that no annual 
___pays them half so well for good treatment, 
‘The cultivation of the Sweet Pea is not con. 

_ fined to those who have unlimited room at 
their command, or any stint in the matter 
__ of manures, etc. ; rather does one see in small 
gardens the keenest possible interest being 
taken in Sweet Peas, in order to ensure an 
- _ abundance of blossoms 
_ their homes. It is this enthusiasm that has 

_ stimulated thousands to grow them, many of 
__ whom before scarcely gave them more than a 
- passing thought. The success attained “may 
_- be measured by the attention to the very 
_ smallest details, and even by those who have 
little or no garden space it is being found out 
__ year by year that this annual is most accom- 
_ dating; hence one often finds Sweet Peas 
grown in large pots, tubs, and boxes in back 
yards in towns, about area steps, and in odd 
_ corners, There is a reason for all this, and 
_ it may be said that the Sweet Pea is the most 
__ useful garden flower for cutting. This asser- 
__ tion may seem somewhat sweeping, and not a 
__ few who may be devotees—of the Rose, for 
_ example—may be inclined to differ ; but, 
analysed, it will be found to be perfectly true, 
and in this connection the following points 
are worthy of consideration: (1) For a shil- 
‘ling or two one may now buy a good collection, 
suitable for any garden of moderate dimen- 





























warm-house or frame, afterwards placing in 
cooler quarters until the plants are ready to 
plant out, flowers may be had over a long 
period. (3) Good culture brings its own re- 
_ ward in a most prolific display of fine blos- 
- soms. (4) The colours are so varied as to 
_ supply the grower day by day throughout the 
_ summer with a sufficiency of cut flowers that 
_ may be used with charming effect in the de- 
_ corative scheme of any room. (5) Unlike 
~ many other flowers, the success of being able 
o secure plenty of Sweet Peas does not depend 
entirely ongood culture, as one has to guard 
" against ‘any possible deterioration by seeing 
that flowers are cut every day or so. We 
sometimes hear people who pride themselves 
on their well-kept gardens say, in reference 
to flowers: ‘‘ It is almost a pity to cut them.” 
~ There is nothing of this about Sweet Peas, as 
_ the flowers owe their existence to the removal 
’ of the blossoms, lest seed-pods should form and 
_ the plants become spent and cease to bloom. 
My remarks have no reference to the produc- 


tion of blooms for show, but simply for cut- 
Bie <0 ; 

_ Sor AnD sirvaTIon are of the utmost im- 
portance, and whether the plants are to. be 
own in rows or in groups—whether seed is 


for the decoration of 


Sweet Pea notes. 


ions. (2) By sowing early in boxes or pots in — 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of *“‘ The English Flower Garden.” 


INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals, 












to be sown in the open ground or the plants 
moved there later—the question of the soil 
must receive early attention. Supposing it 
is indifferent or very poor, the first thing to be 
done is to dig out that portion to be allocated 





Flowering shoots of Corylopsis pauciflora. 


(See page 206.) 


. 


to the Sweet Peas to a depth of at least 2 feet. 
If trouble is not objected to, then a removal of 
the old soil to a depth of 3 feet will be all the 
better, working into the base half-rotted 
horse or cow dung, over which some good loam 
may be placed. Following the loam, a good 
dressing of soot will do much to frustrate the 
ravages of slugs. This will mean that the 
trench or bed will be three parts full, and will 
suffice until it is time for sowing or planting 





Prepaid Annual Subscription, 
U.K. 10/10. Abroad 13/-, 
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out; in the interval rain and frost will do 
their share. If it is decided to sow in the opeit 
ground, towards the middle or end of March, 
according to locality, will be soon enough, 
Sweet Peas are lovers of the sun, the best 
position for them being one where they can 
get it all the day. 

PLANTING AND SOWING.—Most flower-seeds 
are sown too thickly, and the same mistake 
is often made in planting out Sweet Peas. 
Fhe more room one can give the plants in 
reason, the more vigorous is growth likely to 
be, and’ the flowers will be correspondingly 
finer. At least 6 inches or 8 inches should 
be allowed between each plant, and if more 
space can be spared, so much the better. Can 
you afford room in your garden for only one 
row, or a dozen clumps about the borders? 
Then treat each plant individually, and not 
as a number of plants huddled together, that 
before very long must become mixed up with 
each other and end in confusion.. From ob- 
servation I think we shall see more of groups 
in future—that is, two or three plants in a 
given space in a garden, the effect of which 
is very pleasing when flowers abound. 

Novertizs.—There is a disposition to rush 
after novelties, and Sweet Peas are certainly 
leading the way just now. Ido not depreciate 
those of sterling worth, but, as I have ob- 
served, so many are placed on the market 
before sufficient trial has been given them as 
to “‘ fixity,’ etc., and the grower of flowers 
for cutting for home decoration will do well 
to pause and grow those of approved worth 
rather than venture on those whose claims to 
beauty and -dependence have not become 
established. 

SELECTION OF VARIETIES.—One is now con- 
fronted with such an immense’ number of 
sorts that to the one who endeavours to keep 
abreast of the times it is a difficult matter to 
know what to select. If one-half of the sorts 
at present catalogued were dropped there 
would be no real loss. Not a tenth of the 
sorts introduced twenty years ago are known 
to-day, and, judging by the Sweet Peas that 


. are placed on the market year after year, 


some of which cannot be guaranteed because 
they are not fixed, one naturally asks the 
question, Where will it end? After all, what 
does the average grower really want? Thirty 
or forty sorts? Not half that number !— 
inasmuch as he has not room to grow more 
than a dozen or so yarieties if he is to do 
justice to them, and, therefore, the fewer the 
sorts selected the better. It seems to me that 
the wisest course to follow by those who con- 
template growing Sweet Peas for cutting is to 
choose the colours they prefer, getting enough 
of each, so that they may gather bunches of 
one colour or gradations of a tint, such as 
deep blue, heliotrope, scarlet, carmine, pink, 
white, ivory, and so on. B. R 
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Notes of the Week. 


Yellow Crocuses and pheasants. 

While many birds appear to have a 
penchant for destroying the golden-yellow 
Crocus, pheasants are particularly destruc- 
tive, and not only tear the flowers to pieces, 
but destroy the bulbs. They do not seem to 
mind the white or purple or other shades, but 
it is almost hopeless to keep the yellow ones 
in many places. 8. 


Scilla bifolia Pink Beauty. ; 
<<This bright little Squill, raised by the late 
Mr. James Allen, of Park House, Shepton 
Mallet, is again in flower and is exceedingly 
pleasing. It has survived a removal when in 
full foliage. It is one of a-few pink varieties 
which Mr. Allen succeeded in raising, and 
those who have time and space might do worse 
than attempt raising fresh varieties. The 
true S. b. rubra is scarce, S. b. carnea, the 
flesh-coloured one, being often sold for it. 

S. ARNOTT. 
Hypericum fragile. 

This St. John’s Wort, which makes such big 
mats of foliage, covered with large flowers in 
summer, has one unfortunate defect. This is 
that it is exceedingly liable to suffer in wet 
winters such as the past one has been with 
us. Several plants have been destroyed, and 
‘the large ones appear to have suffered most. 
I have had similar losses in other years, and 
this has modified one’s opinion that it is 
hardy in most places. In planting it again 
I should be inclined to put it where its crown, 
at least, should be sheltered by an overhang- 
ing stone from excessive rains. It is not so 
much the rain which injures it as frost im- 
mediately following the rainfall. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Queen Anne’s Double Daffodil. 


This variety (Narcissus Capax plenus) has 
always been a favourite of mine. Quite dis- 
tinct from all other Narcissi, it has a charm- 
ing old-world appearance. Unfortunately, it 
is not one of the most reliable bloomers, nor 
does it appear to increase at all rapidly. 
One clump which I know for 25 years was not 
noticeably larger at the end of that period, 
while it could not by any means be called a 
free-flowering sort. Yet it is worth having, 
and those who can secure bulbs ought to add 
them to their present collection of Narcissi. 
By the way, the variety is also known as N. 
Eystettensis—a name which, I am glad to 
think, is now obsolete. W. McG. 


Rhododendron precox. . 

The ‘past ten days, having been mild and 
rainy, would appear to have suited this shrub, 
groups of which have burst into bloom with 
remarkable suddenness, being at the time of 
writing a striking mass of bright, rosy-purple 
flowers. Flanked by. a miniature forest of 
Fatsia japonica, which protects this early- 
flowering shrub from north-easterly gales and 
provides a splendid dark green background, 
one feels that spring is already here when 
in the presence of so many beautiful flowers. 
Such beauty is rarely allowed to run its full 
course, for, like a few others of our choice, 
early flowers of delicate texture, a sharp frost 
following rain may destroy their beauty in a 
few hours. This, however, should not pre- 
vent its being planted freely. E. M. 


Narcissus pallidus przecox. 

The early Pyrenean Daffodil, Narcissus 
pallidus preecox, has been in bloom for some 
time and is always welcome not only because 
of its earliness, but also on account of its 
beauty. It is variable in shade of flower, 
but most of the forms are of delicate colour- 
ing, and are appreciated by all. It is a very 
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old Daffodil in cultivation, but does not 
appear to have become well established, as it 
is seldom met with in gardens. I believe that 
we have largely to depend on collected bulbs 
for the supply, and it dropped out of several 
trade catalogues during the war, and has not 
again been listed in some of these. My 
earliest has been a pretty variety collected by 
the late Mr. Peter Barr and sent out as N. 
pallidus -preecox Blond d’Or. SS. ARwnort. 


The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites 
fragrans). 

It is strange how tolerant one becomes as 
the years pass on, and how ready one is to 
see beauty in plants or shrubs which were, 
at one time, anathema. This thought struck 
me the other day when I came across a large 
bank covered with Petasites fragrans in full 
bloom. I have at one time and another de- 
nounced this plant with much energy, yet I 
am fain to confess that the effect of the bank 
in question was most pleasing. It was 


_ obvious that little—if, indeed, anything—else 


could have been induced to grow on the bank, 
and here the Winter Heliotrope had, quite 
evidently, a mission. But I would not have 
it in the garden. W. McG. 


Crocuses at Chapelmount, Maxwelltown. 

Every year there is a superb display of 
Crocuses in the grass at Chapelmount, Max- 
welltown, Dumfries, the residence of Mr. 
Alexander Davidson. This year I saw them 
on March 11th, and they were magnificent— 
finer even than usual, I think. The house is 
well elevated above the road, and the grounds 
rise with a gradual ascent from a high wall 
between them and the highway. This bank 


is thickly spangled in the most natural way” 


with the flowers of purple, lilac, mauve, and 
other shades, with a good proportion of white 
varieties. There aré several other places in 
this district where Crocuses are in great 
masses, but those at Chapelmount, possibly 
from the situation, make the finest show. 

8S. ARNOTT. 
Thunbergia alata. 

For some years past I have grown from seed 
Thunbergia alata, and have always greatly 
admired the ivy-like foliage and especially the 
orange-coloured flowers with purple throat. 
I understand that there is another member of 
this species, i.e., T. alata coccinea (a native 
of tropical Africa), though I have never seen 
seed of this offered in any catalogue or 
periodical. I shall be pleased if any of your 
readers who may have grown this latter 
species could say what the habit of the plant 
is like, and whether seeds may be obtained in 
this country. I should also like to add that 
in my experience I have found T. alata very 
suitable as a hanging plant in a warm living 
room, it having the very desirable property of 
making new growths from the bottom of the 
stem, and therefore always appearing full of 
foliage and flowers from the pot downwards. 


A winter-flowering Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
fragrantissima). | 

This shrub, now in bloom, is well named, 
for the flowers _are very sweet-scented. 
Trained to a wall, the creamy-white flowers, 
each with just a tinge of pink, are very 
sweet, and although not produced in great 
numbers, continue intermittently from Decem- 
ber to the end of March. These early flowers, 
especially when sweetly perfumed, will 
always be welcome in the winter garden, 
where they may associate with the showy 
Witch Hazels, Cornelian Cherry, Winter 
Sweet, Ozo Berry (Nuttalia), wild pink- 
flowered Apricot, fhe tree Heaths, early 
Rhododendrons, and Andromedas, all of 
which are so beautiful at the present time. 
L. fragrantissima is a native of Chima, and 
was introduced by Fortune in 1845. It is 
quite unlike some of the newer Honeysuckles 


Dutch bulb growers, and that many people 
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which have been brought from that country 
in more recent years, many of which are 60 
devoid of sweetness as to render them 
unworthy of the name of eae 


Cyclamen africanum. | . 
Those who have gardens in the milder an 
more sheltered places, and who like to see the 
wonderfully beautiful mazbled leaves of some 
of the species of the Sowbreads, may turn 
their attention to Cyclamen africanum for a 
pretty effect on a winter’s day. It may be 
called a glorified C. neapolitanum. As is 
the case with the latter, it produces its flowers 
before the leaves, and this makes it advisable 
that it should be planted under some very 
close-carpeting plant, such, for example, as 
Sedum Lydium. It is not so hardy as C 
neapolitanum, and I would hesitate to recom- 
mend it for any but the mildest districts. I 
grew it for some years in a Scottish seaside 
garden, but eventually lost it one hard winter. 
The flowers are pink, with a ring of white 
at the mouth. It is sometimes sold as C. 
macrophyllum. The African Sowbread, 
which comes from Algeria and adjacent parts 
of Africa, likes leaf-mould, loam, and some 

lime. S. ARNOTT. 


Clerodendron trichotomum. | 
I read with considerable interest on 
page 161 ‘‘ W. McG.’s”’ article on flowering 
shrubs most suitable for favoured places near 
the coast to bloom during the winter and 
spring months, but surely it was a slip of the 
pen when he associated C. trichotomum with ~ 
the early spring. As a matter of fact, this 
handsome shrub does not come into bloom 
until late summer, usually during August and ~ 
September, at a time when the majority of 
ornamental flowering shrubs are past their 
best. C. trichotomum is a native of China 
and Japan, and was introduced to this 
country over 100 years ago. It forms a bush 
up to 10 feet or 12 feet high in the southern 
counties, with large “heart-shaped leaves and 
masses of fragrant white flowers, with red — 
calyx lobes, followed by deep purple berries. — 
This species thrives in rich, warm, loamy soil, — 
and iis easily increased by root cuttings. ae 
“WANDERING Scot. f 
A warning. 
In view of the fact that this country is 
continually flooded with catalogues from — 


are thereby induced to send orders with pay- — 
ment in advance, I think that my recent ex- — 
perience with one of these advertising Dutch — 
firms may be useful information to the public, 


and may induce carefulness before placing 


orders with them. In November last, froma — 
circular sent to me, I ordered and paid for a — 
thousand bulbs, advertised at very low prices 
by a hundred of each variety, and in due — 
course the bulbs arrived, but to my surprise, 
instead of a hundred of each variety, only one ~ 
dozen of each was received. I then wrote the 
Dutch firm pointing out the discrepancy, and 
waited patiently for a reply, but nothi 
came. Subsequently I sent two roeiatarall , 
letters, and eventually a postcard reached me — 
in the middle of February merely stating that 
there had been a misprint in the circular. 
Upon receipt of this postcard I wrote again, — 
pointing out that if this was the case, it was 
the duty of the firm which had made the 
mistake to advise the would-be purchaser of © 
the error, so that he might have an oppor- © 
tunity of cancelling’ his order. However, I - 
have received no answer to my protest, and — 
I can only assume, therefore, that the methods — 
of this Dutch firm are not in accordance with ~ 
the principles of fair dealing, and I am 
anxious to warn others like myself, who may 
be attracted by an apparent bargain, to be 
very careful before parting with their money. » 
and not to rely on the attractive statements 
of the circulars they receive. } | 
Henry C. BuckincHamM. 
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In the accompanying illustration we have 
an excellent example of the effective use of 
this popular kind of Rose, some of the 
varieties of which are to be seen in practically 
every garden, large or small, throughout the 
British Isles. Their unrivalled gay colours, 
which burst upon us with such profusion in 
June, appeal to everyone, They have, how- 
ever, one great fault, which is that they—or 
at least the majority—flower but once during 
the year, and then only for a very limited 
time, hence the need of Roses of this class 
which are more perpetual. A Clematis 

_ , planted with, -and allowed to interlace, the 
2 Rose will help a little to extend the season of 
flowers, but a Rose of this description which 
blooms all through the summer is what we 
_ ‘require to-day. For the decoration of pillars, 
_ arbours, pergolas, and sloping banks, the 
4 Wichuraiana Rose in its several varieties is 

_ now an established favourite, its free, 

vigorous growth and volumes of flower- 

___ trusses, which in some of the varieties are 
so brilliant, dominate almost everything else 
in its immediate neighbourhood while it lasts. 
In the illustration we see how effective this 
Rose is when trained up columns and over 
arches, the effect being far more desirable 
than when used to furnish the sides of 
covered-in pergolas, sunshine being able to 
play upon all parts of the plants, and: the 
light, airy, and graceful appearance is all one 
could desire, whereas they are often too dense 
and heavy. A certain amount of freedom is 
_ absolutely necessary if we would bring out 
the best in this type of Rose. 

Cutture.—The positions for these strong- 
growing plants should be well prepared, 
trenching the ground to a depth of 3 feet 
-and introducing, plenty of well-decayed 
manure and turfy loam should the natural 
soil be poor. Once planted, they may. occupy 
_ these positions for many years without dis- 
_ turbance. - A vigorous plant will develop 
strong, wand-like growths each year, and 
_ these should take the place—at pruning-time 
_ --of the old and worn-out wood, but at no 

time be unduly crowded. A position possessing 
_ ‘slight shelter from high winds should always 
___be chosen, otherwise both the Roses and their 

_ supports are liable to be torn down in a gale. 
_ Among the favourite kinds are the follow- 
__ ing:=-Fairy, clusters of snow-white flowers; 

Lady Gay, cerise rose; Leontine Gervais, 
nasturtium-red, carmine, and salmon; 
Wichuraiana, single white flowers and yellow 
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_ stamens; Sodenia, brilliant carmine; 
_ Aviateur Bleriot, saffron yellow; Alberic 
_ Barbier, semi-double, creamy white, with 
_ canary centre, polished foliage, and one of 
= _the best. Others of special attraction are :— 
American Pillar, with bright pink flowers, 
borne in immense clusters; Goldfinch, flowers 
$. semi-double, pale orange yellow; Rubin, deep 


crimson; Stella, single red and white, star- 
_ -like flowers; Coralie, coral red, changing to 
. pink; Excelsa, bright scarlet and very 
double; Paul’s Scarlet Climber, vivid scarlet, 
shaded with crimson, 
we Hiawatha, a lovely little single crimson 
_ flower, shading to pure white at the base. 
_ The flowers are produced in large, loose 
= trusses, and are most desirable for cutting. 
_ Tausendschon, almost thornless, flowers borne 
_ in large trusses and of a pleasing soft pink, 
changing with age to rosy-carmine. Trained 
fo an open fence this lovely Rose is seen to 
great advantage. 
_ . There are many others, some of which are 
too well known to need description here, ‘and 


ae 


- 


of these some are good in colour of flowers 
_ and not a few are decidedly undesirable and 
_ of no gain whatever to gardens, the flowers 
‘= _ , 
= 


a glorious Rose; 


caught just right. 
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Be ROSES. | 
© The Wichuraiana and cli 


mbing polyantha Roses. 


being tainted with washy purple and so-called 
blue shades. 

_ Freedom of growth is most essential 
wherever these delightful Roses are used, and 
for this reason pillars with a single bearing 
connecting them together—whether these are 
of wood, brick, or stone—are perhaps the best, 
for it is then we get the truly gorgeous 
garlands of flowers which have endeared this 
type of Rose to every garden-lover during 
recent years. Loosely slung to this kind of 
support, both flowers and leaves are exposed 
to every ray of sunshine, and the masses of 
decaying flowers, which; following showery 
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. meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society it 


was mentioned that the two bodies concerned 
were negotiating for such trial to take place 
at Wisley Gardens, and, I take it, should the 
scheme materialise, this will be an annual 
affair—that every variety which is awarded 
the gold medal at the exhibition will get this, 
subject to its being confirmed after the same 
has been noted growing in the open by ex- 
perts of the Rose world. All interested in the 
flower will welcome the departure, excepting, 
perhaps, the raisers, who may not find an 
award so easy to obtain as in the past. 
Wisley is the spot an outsider would select. 
It may not be ideal in the matter of soil; but 
it is Just as good as the great majority of 
cultivators have to deal with, and, not being 
far from London, is the one likely to get the 
public in numbers as great as any place that 
could be selected. The Rose people would 
see to it that as far as skill is concerned the 





weather, are an eyesore along the tops of 
pergolas, disappear. . EK. Marxuam. 


Rose trials. 


For some time there has been an idew to 
have some different arrangement in regard to 
awards to new Roses. The gold mecal of the 
National Rose Society has hitherto been 
accounted the hall-mark of excellence, but 
this method of so acknowledging merit has 
not altogether pleased. The flowers put up for 
such award are in a cut state; a plant cer- 
tainly is exhibited as well; still, this is not 
enough, for when varieties have become in 
general cultivation in all too many cases the 
medal kinds are found sadly wanting. For 
one thing, a new sort is presented when 
The raisers use every 
method of first-rate culture to get blooms at 
their very best, and it can hardly be expected 
that all cultivators can reach this height. On 
the other hand, new varieties have been in- 
troduced from time to time without honours 
which have, on becoming more widely grown, 
turned out in every way excellent; in fact, 
not a few of the most esteemed kinds at 
Fresent came to us without flourish, but have 
steadily won their way to the top, as it 
were. That popular variety, Ophelia, is, I 
think, one of these. At the recent annual 


Roses on arches. + 


novelties would not suffer. In France the 
public Rose trials, which have existed some 
time, are followed by lovers of the flower here ; 
and, if memory serves one rightly, no variety 
that pleased there, no variety of excellence, 
failed when it had been taken to by growers 
generally. Every new flower which is essen- 
tially an outdoor one should be seen growing 
before being given the necessary send-off for 
persons to add to their collections—at least, 
this would be of great assistance to Moe ey 


Propagation of Roses by layers 
and suckers. 


Layrers.—June, July, and August are the 
best months in which’ to layer Roses, and 
early layered branches will provide trees by 
the following November, which, if cut back 
in the spring, should bloom the first summer 
or autumn they are planted out. Much de- 
pends upon the variety and the nature of the 
soil in which it is planted. Layering is 
quite a simple matter, but it is not easy to 
layer every variety—indeed, some trees are 
impossible. In any case, fork over the 
ground where the layers are to be made, and 
work in sand, leaf-mould, and a little old 
manure that has been more or less dried and 
worked through a coarse sieve. Break up the 
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soil quite fine round the tree. Select the 
shoots to be bent down and strip off all the 
lower leaves, allowing only those at the end 
of the shoot to remain from about 6 inches 
to a foot from the top, according to the 
length of the shoot. Then gently bend down 
your branch as a trial to see where best to 
cut a tongue in the wood and at which point 
to peg it down. Take your knife and cut 
an upward slice to a joint for a distance of 
about an inch and a half and half-way 
through the wood, then take wp your trowel 
and, at the spot marked where you first bent 
down your shoot, insert your trowel and work 
it backwards and forwards to make a cleft in 
the soil. Into the cleft made throw a little 
sand, bend down your shoot, and peg it down 
with a forked stick, so that it is held firmly 
in place, and when covered with soil the end 
of the shoot occupies an almost upright posi- 
tion. This causes the tongue cut to press 
downwards into the soil slightly away from 
the stem, and very soon, if the pegged-down 
portion of the tree is kept well watered, 
roots will form on the tongue cut and a tree 
will be in the making, to be severed from the 
parent stock at the wish of the grower. The 
operation is such a simple one that we are 
surprised growers who are anxious to secure 
trees on their own roots do not practise it 
more often. The reason is this. Few trees 
throw up long enough wood to bend down, 
and the wood of many trees is too stiff and 
upright, and if bent back would snap; how, 
then, can such trees be layered? You over- 
come this difficulty by removing soil from 
one side of a tree and gently loosening the 
soil all round; then, when the tree is in a 
leaning position, carefully firm all the soil, 
leaving it lying more or less on its side. 
You can then peg down the branches, ‘and 
in the autumn or spring remove your young 
trees and prune and straighten up the old. 
Suckers.—There are a few Roses that, grow- 
ing on their own roots, will throw out 
suckers which again root. The Scotch Rose 
(R..spinosissima) is a good example of this, 
and it is quite easy in the autumn to secure 
good young trees growing from the parent 
plant. You will often find that many of 
the suckers have not taken root, but if 
severed with a knife in the autumn they will 
when planted, easily root and make good 
trees. -In the spring all layers and suckers 
will be pruned in the usual way, according 
to the variety, and although many will be 
tender and sparsely rooted, yet the old rule 
applies, and it is wisest to cut back each tree 
to the usual number of eyes generally left at 
pruning-time. T. G. HEnstow. 


A note on pruning Roses. 


The most serious mistake one notices in the 
case of many plants is that they are neglected 
in the way of thinning the branches rather 
than in heading back. This latter is done 
year after year, and the head of the Rose 
may be ia confused mass of unsatisfactory 
flowering growth. Inside shoots grow into 
each other, and light, so necessary, can only 
get to the outside portion. I like to see quite 
a space in the inner part, and attend to this 
first when starting to cut any dwarf bush 
plant or standard. Then tke remaining 
growths can be so managed with a thought 
of the future by still leaving space between 
each. The great majority of the sorts of the 
present-day hybrids are not of rampant 
growth; their freedom of flowering prevents 
them somewhat from giving their strength to 
leaves; yet there are varieties with a habit 
of making a limited number of lengthy 
- branches after the first crop of flowers is 
passed. Such well-known ones as Hugh Dick- 
son, J. B. Clark, and Avoca are given as 
examples. One prefers that such be grown 
as standards, a circumstance that weakens the 
habit; or if on dwarf plants it is well merely 
to shorten such growths and bend them length- 
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way to the ground. Thus grown, a number 
of nice flowers may be cut which otherwise 
would be missed. Errors crop up respecting 
the pruning of the free-growing climbers 
pretty frequently. We see plants of these 
at this time of the year trimmed up to be 
made tidy at the expense of the better flower- 
ing stems. Probably our practice of dealing 
with this class in summer-time commends 
itself. After having flowered—I am referring 
to the summer Roses only—the branches of a 
tree are taken from poles, walls, or what not, 
as carefully as possible, the old flowering 
stems removed, and then as carefully re-tied. 
By doing this, time as well as light is given the 
plant to furnish strong, lengthy, well-ripened 
growths by autumn that are bound to give a 
satisfactory display of flower the following 
year. Any novice should be able to distin- 
guish young branches from old ones on account 


of the former being studded their length with 


“e 


buds or ‘‘ eyes’’ ready to burst open; and it 


should always be the aim to depend on such. 


But here again one would sometimes remove 
entirely strong young branches which may 
appear soft through developing too late the 
previous season to become thoroughly ripe. 
Nor would one hesitate in the case of per- 
petual flowering varieties to cut back wood 
where a plant may have become overgrown, 
to no eyes, as it were. This hardened growth 
is bound to push out growth somewhere, and 
usually nice blossoms would follow. H.S. 





New continental Roses. 


We attach hereto a list of some new 
varieties of Roses which we shall be sending 
out next autumn on behalf of two large con- 
tinental raisers for whose new Roses we are 
sole distributors :— 

Alice Amos, a polyantha Rose (Tip-top x 
unnamed variety), which flowers from June 
until frost sets in; it is a very strong grower, 
gives an abundance in large trusses of beauti- 
ful cherry-pink flowers with white eye; it is 
excellent for bedding. Ceres, H.T. (Sunburst 
x Mde. Edmond Rostand); colour dark 
orange, salmon in centre; dark-green glossy 
foliage; strong grower, blooms open well in 
all weathers. Charming (Alexander Hill 
Gray x Mde. E. Herriot) ; colour soft salmon 
rose with coral on reverse of petals; mildew 
proof ; strong grower ; free flowering. Diana, 
polyantha Rose, sitgle, colour dark orange 
suffused with carmine on top of petals; it 
gives an abundance of flowers in large clus- 
ters; has glossy foliage; is mildew proof, and 
of very bushy growth. General Smuts (H.T. 
General McArthur x Mde. E. Herriot) ; fine 
for massing ; free flowering ; every shoot gives 
a perfect bloom of glowing cherry-red colour 


_with deep coral shade; mildew proof, glossy 


cark-green foliage; érect . growth. Ideal, 
polyantha Rose; Ideal is a sport from Edith 
Cavel, and is undoubtedly the finest dark-red 
polyantha Rose yet introduced; colour dark 
scarlet, almost black under glass; — fine 
for forcing; mildew proof. Jan_ Steen, 
H.T. (Mevrouw Dora van Tets. x Gruss 
an Dresden); colour brilliant — scarlet; 
large, well-formed flowers; good for garden 
work; it does not lose its leaves in 
summer, like many scarlet-coloured varieties. 
Ma Fiancée, H.T. (General McArthur x Red 
Letter Day) is the sweetest scented dark- 
crimson rose ever introduced ; glossy, mildew- 
proof foliage; very free flowering; splendid 


for forcing; blooms in winter; from under. 


glass the flowers are in colour nearly black. 
Colchester. - D. Prior and Son, Lrp. 


Rose Maréchal Niel worn out. 


__ Some few weeks ago there was an article on 
this Rose. When I remember it in the early 
*seventies and now I am apt to think of it 
as being worn out. ~In its early days it was 
grown in every garden, and in almost every 
form and position. I do not-recollect having 
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seen what in later years proved its enemy, 
namely, canker. In more recent times one 
seldom sees it without it. I shall never forget 
the glorious blooms on plants grown at Did- 
lington Hall, Norfolk, in the early ‘seventies 
in a large orchard house. These plants the 
chief budded on standard Briers. The soil 

to start them in was road scrapings and night 
soil, which they shared with the fruit-trees. 
Their growth was from 25 to 50 feet the first 
year. For four or five years they were mag- 
nificent, but they gradually went back and 
died of canker. Sours Bucks. : 





The newer Roses. — 
When in bloom last year notes were taken 

of the following varieties as they were seen : 
growing in the nursery lines. The growing 
test is always a good one, but as the plants 
were all of the character known as maidens— 
that is, budded where they were standing— 
the previous season, some of the sorts may not 
appear of such excellence under the more 
general conditions, after replanting, pruning, 
and so on. Be this as it may, we have a 
very fine set of massing and, in some cases, 
show Roses introduced since the war by such 
raisers as the Dicksons, S. McGredy, B. R. 
Cant, W. Easlea, and HE. J. Hicks. New 
varieties are just now going on just a few 
lines in colour, tinted yellows, amber shades, 
pinks, and reds, and it would seem that 
Rayon d’Or and Caroline Testout have some-_ 
thing to do with the parentage of many, — 
beautiful indeed in their colouring, as well 


- 
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- as foliage,-in quite a number of instances, — 


stout, and almost proof against mildew. 
Charles K. Douglas, a particularly brilliant 
crimson; Christine, yellow, not too vigorous ;- 
Countess of Warwick, yellow, edged pink; 
Covent Garden, a capital crimson, which is _— 


-also considered good for forcing; E. Godfrey 


Brown, a fine deep red, that will produce 
show blooms; Frances Gaunt, deep fawn 
passing to a lighter shade. Golden Emblem —_ 
appears the better of the Rayon d’Or type; 
Golden .Ophelia, likely to be most esteemed — 
for massing as well as for forcing under — 
glass; Independence Day, tinted amber or 
apricot ; Lady Dixon, pink on fawn, nice size _ 
and form; Larnica, orange-red, nice in the 
bud; Los Angeles, salmon-pink shade, an 
American variety of rare merit; Louise —_ 
Baldwin, deep amber shade; Mrs. E. J. 
Hicks, pink opening to white; Mrs. George 
Marriott, cream suffused rose, nice show 
flower; Mrs. Henry. Balfour, white edged rose, _ 
distinct and pretty; Mrs. Henry Morse, rosy 
red, also good for exhibition blooms; Mrs. _ 
Redford, deep fawn shade; The Queen 
Alexandra, red shaded old gold, distinct and - 
choice. < RAR 

Later introduced sorts noted for trial are: ~ 
Karl Haig and J. J. Glassford, crimsons ; 
Margaret Horton, deep to lighter fawn; 
Martha Drew, white with rose-shaded centre; _ 
Mrs. Charles Lamplough, lemon; Mrs. H: ~ 
K. Darlington, light yellow; Rev. F. Page 
Roberts, a most promising yellow; Madame 
Butterfly, a glorified form of Ophelia from — 
America; Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
yellow; Souvenir de George Beckwith, salmon __ 
pink, of continental origin. H. $ 
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Foreign-grown Roses. 


At a lecture to the Redhill Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation at Red Hill recently the lecturer, Mr. 
Laurence Cook, informed his audience that, 2 
owing to the numbers of dumped Roses being: _ 
sold in the country grown on the moist saris * 
and peat lands of Holland, which causes them 
to die back when planted in England, British 
growers were guaranteeing their trees to be 
British grown. This is, of course, only em- 
phasising a well-known fact to experts, as 
Roses grown on moist lands are not so hardy 
as home grown. oS ooh ee ae 
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FRUIT. 


Peaches and Nectarines on 
outside walls. 


Where the pruning of. these has not yet 
been finished no time should be lost before 
completing this operation. ‘Too often one 
finds far too much wood left and tied in. 
This should be guarded against, or consider- 
able trouble will be experienced later, for 
when this is the case not only is the fruit 
badly coloured and of poor quality, but the 
following year’s crop is greatly impaired. A 
good average distance between each shoot 
should not, be less than 4 inches. 

When pruning cut out with a very sharp 
knife (not secateurs, as these are apt to bruise 
the wood) all very strong and unripened 
growths, or later these, if left, will take prac- 
tically all the energy from the tree and thus 
rob the short, well-ripened shoots, which are 
the best for good fruit production. In most 
cases, where trees are fully grown, practically 
all last year’s fruiting wood should be cut 


out, and the aim of the cultivator should be. 


to clothe the wall from top to bottom with 
well-ripened shoots of last year’s growth. 
When tying and training are completed the 
surface soil should be just pointed over with 
a fork, but this must not be done to a greater 
depth than half an inch, or many of the 
valuable surface roots will be destroyed. If 
the soil hag not been dressed with lime in any 
form a sprinkling should now be given and 
just raked in, allowing the rains to do the 
rest. At the same time, wherever procurable, 
3 good dressing of burnt garden refuse strewn 
over the surface will supply valuable potash, 
which will help to improve both the quality 
and texture of both growth and fruit. This 
2lso keeps the surface open, and if the Dutch 


hoe is kept at work during the spring and 


summer—in fact, all through the season—it 
will prove a great asset. 

PRorecTING THz Brossom.—This should be 
done just before the flowers open, and to do 
this a really good protecting material is 
found in half-inch netting. The method 
adopted here is to fix poles to the coping, so 
that the net may be kept at a good distance 
from the trees. It is surprising the amount 
of frost and cold winds that are kept at bay 
when carried out in this way. I have seen 
heavy falls of snow covering the nets and 
practically none reach the blossom. Often 
when these storms occur they are followed by 
sharp frosts. I have seen the snow appear 
like a white blanket on the nets and remain 
as a shield during the night, when, perhaps, 
8 to 10 degrees of frost have been registered, 
and yet the blossom was quite unharmed. The 
poles and nets should be placed far enough 
away from the trees so that the cultivator 
can walk under them and carry out the neces- 
sary work, such as fertilising and thinning 
the shoots, etc., without being in the least 
cramped in any way. R. H. Crocxrorp. 

Weston Park Gardens, Stevenage. 





Grafting-wax. 


Grafting-wax for a few small trees, or two 
or three large trees, can be obtained from all 
seedsmen, the French kind, Mastic 1’Homme- 
Trefort, being’as convenient as any. 

- A home-made grafting-wax for a few dozen 
small trees is readily and simply made from 
two parts Burgundy pitch to one part spirits 
of wine, alcohol 98 per cent. Gently melt the 
pitch in a saucepan over a slow fire, then 
gradually pour in the spirits of wine and heat 
the whole to near the boiling-point, stirring 
briskly until thoroughly blended. To be 
used when cold. For waxing a large number 
of grafts take 7 Ib. resin, 34 lb. Russian 
tallow, 1 lb. Burgundy pitch, and 1 Ib. red 


ochre. Melt together the resin and pitch, 
and the tallow separately, over a slow fire, 
and when melted mix the whole while in a 
fluid state, but away from the fire. The ochre 
is simply for colouring, and may then_be 
added and mixed with the other ingredients, 
or may be withheld without detriment to the 
wax. This may be used when cold or nearly 
cold. Many persons prefer a preparation of 
clay, cow dung, and chopped hay, especially 
for large trees. Obtain the clay several 
weeks before it is required for use. It should 
be thoroughly moistened with water and 
beaten up after the manner of the mixing of 
mortar, and this mixing should be done daily. 
Two or three days before it is required for 
use add one-third its bulk of fresh manure 
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heavy bearing, the trees, unless well fed from 
the surface, are inclined to become stunted 
as they grow old. It is always best to have 
them worked on the Paradise-stock, as they 
then make good-sized, compact trees. On the 
Doucin stock the trees will yield fruit only 
too freely, but no amount of feeding will 
induce them to make sufficient growth so 
that they can become profitable, and at the 
best they are stunted specimens, and hardly 
worth the room they occupy. 





Raspberries. 


Of all the fruits grown in the garden, I 
think, when properly cultivated, none gives a 
more certain or better return than the Rasp- 
berry, for when everything else is practically 
ruined by late frosts this fruit seems to some- 
how or other reward the grower with an 





Apple Stirling Castle. 


from the cow and not quite the same quantity 
of hay cut into lengths of two anda half or 
three inches; mix the whole carefully and 
thoroughly, and the clay will not crack so 
badly and admit the air, which has to be ex- 
cluded. 


Apple Stirling Castle 


In point of yield it is doubtful if there is 
any other variety which can equal, let alone 
surpass, this. It is not a success when grown 
as a standard, but as a bush it is all one 
can desire, for in addition to the term 
prolific must be added that of being constant, 
as it is only in untoward seasons that it fails 
to crop. It is a fine cooking Apple, and 
coming into use as it does in September and 
October, it is one which finds a ready and 
remunerative sale if marketed in bulk. The 
fruits are attractive, for in addition to the 
skin being of a pale or pea-green colour, they 
often carry a blush on the sunny or exposed 
side, while the shape is somewhat after the 
style of a Blenheim Orange, and equally as 
large when well grown. It is one of those 
regularly-shaped Apples which results in a 
minimum waste when peeled, and the white, 
tender, juicy flesh resembling that of Haw- 
thornden, renders it a first-class sort either 
for boiling or baking. In consequence of its 


abundance of berries. At this season there is 
not a lot of work to do in the plantations, 
but there is some work which is better left 
undone, hence my reason for bringing the 
same to notice. Do not for any reason dig 
over the ground where Raspberries are 
growing, or all the very valuable surface 
roots will be destroyed, and the consequence 
is there will be a very poor return of good 
fruit. The best thing to do if we wish to 
obtain large juicy berries is never to use the 
spade or fork,.but simply weed and rake over 
the beds, afterwards spreading a good mulch 
of farmyard manure over the whole surface. 
At the same time do not stifle the roots by 
placing it at too great a depth, an average of 
3 inches being suitable. This will not only 
feed the plants, but will also keep the roots 
cool during hot weather. This is very essen- 
tial and equally natural, as the Raspberry is 
a woodland plant. 

A good variety to plant even at the present 
time is Mr. Lloyd George. This has only 
been in commerce a few years, and may not be 
known by many. Anyhow, it has proved a 
tremendous asset wherever properly culti- 
vated. It is not only a summer-fruiting 
variety, but will yield a good crop of large 
and well-flavoured berries right into Novem- 
ber. Really one may class it as a perpetual 
fruiting variety, and it will be noticed that 
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the late supply matures on the tips of the 


annual growths. To all who have, not yet 
grown this useful sort I would say give it a 
trial. Any weak or unripened tips onthe 
summer-fruiting Raspberries should, if not 
already done, be removed without delay. 

Late autumn varieties should now be cut 
aown nearly to ground level, and as soon as 
the young shoots commence to grow thin them 
drastically to a distance of one foot apart 
from “each other, and during very dry 
weather, whenever possible, keep them well 
supplied with liquid manure, when the extra 
care will be well repaid. 

R. H. Crocxrorp. 

Weston Park Gardens, Stevenage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Neglected Plum and Pear trees. 

What is the proper treatment of some 
neglected Plum and Pear cordon trees as to 
pruning? Should all the oid wood be cut 
out ? 

[The first thing to be done to cordon trees 
in a neglected condition sould be to cut 
away to within one or two eyes of their base 
all shoots of the present year’s growth, 
except perhaps the upper or leading shoot, 
which may be left on to further extend the 
imain stem, if such extension is desirable. 
The new shoots alluded to above may be 
readily recognised by the absence of side 
growths and by their Willow-like appearance, 
for the growth having been neglected, there 
will, of course; have been no summer pruning 
or pinching to cause them to break into more 
than one lead; therefore it will be safe to 
cut all shoots of this nature back almost close 
to where they sprang from or to where the 
simple stem becomes divided into the short, 
stubby growths, bristling with buds, which 
aré known as fruiting spurs. This leaves us 
only wood more than one year old to deal 
with, and how much or how little of this 
wood should be left is a difficult matter to 
advise about without seeing the trees. If the 
reglect has only been for one year there 
should not be much more to do, unless perhaps 
in the case of the 

PeEAR-TREES the fruiting spurs may have 
become too thick and would be better for 
thinning. This ought only to be undertaken 
by an expert. It may be taken for granted 
that all the fat brown buds on short stems 
are fruit huds, and that probably at least 
one-third of these will bear bunches of 
flowers, most of which will set fruits if the 
weather is favourable. When we think that 
half a dozen fruits to a foot-run of a cordon 
tree would represent a heavy crop of a 
medium-sized Pear, we can readily see what 
a lot of wasted force there is in allowing a 
hundred blossoms to be borne in a space only 
sufficient to carry a dozen fruits, and it is a 
fact that the reduction of spur growths on 
trees thickly laden with them strengthens the 
blossom-buds left behind and helps us_ to 
better fruits. The reduction of spur growths 
is carried out in two ways. If they are long 
“and straggling they may be shortened back, 
leaving from six to ten buds on a spur. If 
they are very thickly placed on the main 
stems it is advisable to cut half of them out 
bodily, the result being a new crop of spurs 
at the same point which will be ready for 
fruiting in a year or two, when they should 
take the place of those now left, and which 
can then be cut away in their turn. Turn- 
ing to 

Piums, we have to put up with a more 
straggling spur growth, for, except in the 
case of a few varieties, the fruit-spurs are not 
borne so close at home or in such clusters as 
those of the Pear. Cutting back the spurs to 
their base would result in the production of 
a lot of new wood. If you could get some 
advice from an expert on the spot you would 
find it very helpful.] 
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VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes, early, in pots. 


Those having limited glass accommodation 
may obtain an early dish or two by growing 
the first lot in 9-inch or 10-inch pots. For 
twenty years I had to provide these for a 
family quite early in the New Year. During 
that time I tried many methods, finding none 
to equal growing them in pots. When I com- 
menced this method I used 7-inch or 8-inch 
pots, but I found these did not give the cop 
obtained from three tubers in a 10-inch pot. 
For this early work the best tubers from our 
most vigorous plants in the open were selected, 
placing them in the sun to green immediately 
they were dug. These remained here till 
autumn, when they were placed on _ shelves 
singly out of frost in a shed. — Early in 
November they had started to grow, when all 
but two of the best eyes were removed. 
Having pots of good soil of the above size 
ready, three tubers were placed in each pot 
(allowing room for a good surface dressing 
when about 6 inches high). These were »ut 
in a warm shed till they started to grow. By 
the end of the year they were several inches 
high. These were given a place under glass 
on shelves with a temperature of 50 degrees 
by day, giving abundance of air. »With the 
lengthening days they made rapid growth. 
One important thing is to obtain a robust 
early growth, keeping the foliage erect. For 
many years I found nothing to equal a good 
selection of Sharpe’s Victor. 

JouNn CROOK. 





Winter digging. 

I believe in digging up ground intended for 
early spring crops in December, in fact, in 
the case of Beans, which should, especially 
in light soils, be got in as early in the year 
as possible. If digging is deferred until 
January the ground does not get sufficiently 
sweetened, and it may happen that hard frosts, 
not infrequently accompanied with snow, 
arrive, so that February finds the grower un- 
prepared, and there is the loss of a week or 
two in getting in the crops. 

I am quite in accord with the writer in 
a recent issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, who 
does not believe in digging in the ordinary 
way, as it causes the soil towbecome too close 
by the time planting and sowing should be 
done. Neatly dug ground will often, by 
reason of heavy rains and melting snow, come 


into a very close, pasty condition, necessi- . 


tating forking over to bring it into a sweet 
condition. This means loss of time and addi- 
tional labour. If, on the contrary, the 
ground is laid up in lumps, the bigger the 
better ; one has only to break them down and 
plant or sow at once. Nearly all my ground 
was dug by Christmas, which means that it 
was ready for the sweetening process to which 
recent hard frost and keen winds have sub- 
jected it. 

Not much can be said in favour of last 
summer, but it undoubtedly had one good 
effect. The soil dried out and became heated 
to a depth of 2 feet, so that it cannot but 
be in an exceptionally sweet condition. Given 
a fair growing season I think that we 
shall see crops of all kinds flourishing excep- 
tionally well. The sweetening influences 
must make themselves felt. I had an old 
Asparagus bed that had become very foul 
trenched to a depth of 24 feet, and the soil 
was perfectly dry at the bottom. We 
shall need a lot of rain to. thoroughly 
moisten the ground and a heavy rain- 
fall to fill the watershed. I am de- 
pendent on wells for all the water I require. 
They did not fail me last summer, although 
they are only about 10 feet deep, but now in 
February there is no more water in them 
than was the case last August. Up to the 


“freely.” 


“immune to wart disease. S 
dealers who sell Potatoes of a different 


& 


- 


present “ February fill-dyke ’’ has belied its 


name, and I do not like a wet March. It 
bodes ill for the welfare of garden and field 
crops. J. -CORNHILL. 


When Easter comes. 


When Easter comes, the amateur gardener 
tackles seriously the problems which face him, 
and, usually speaking, not very much before. 


\ 


This, of course, is to be accounted for, because - 


of more leisure which the holiday affords ; 
but much preliminary work may be done in 
the meantime in spare hours. “Kaster falling 
very late this year should find the gardener 
with his work well in hand, and not a few 
beds in the vegetable domain sown. On many 
allotments, by reason of adverse weather, 
little has been done up to about the middle 
of March, and as a consequence those who 
were not able to get on with digging last 
autumn are faced with a deal of clearing up 
before much of the soil can be turned over. 
It behoves everyone concerned to make the 
most of fine, dry days to bring up any arrears 
of work, so that seed-sowing and planting 
of Potatoes, etc., may be proceeded with, with 
as little delay as possible. It is surprising 
what a deal may be accomplished when one 


has only an hour or two to spare each day.- 


In such cases it will be found that the bulk 
of the pressing work will be quite finished 
when Easter comes. ; MIDLANDER. 


Potato K. of K. : 


The attention of sellers of seed Potatoes 
is called to the fact that the description of 
the variety of late or main crop Potato 
known as ‘K. of K.” is as follows:— 
‘‘Shape, oval; eyes, shallow; skin, white 
‘splashed crimson, more pronounced ~ round 
eyes, especially at rose end; flesh, pale 
yellow; colour of sprout, rose; haulm, up- 
right; foliage, light green with small corru- 
gated leaves ; flowers, mauve in colour, tipped 
with white. The variety does not flower 
The foregoing is the description of 
the variety as approved and recognised under 


that name by the Ministry. The variety is _ 


Growers. and 


variety under. tthe name “K. of K.” are 
liable to a penalty under the Seeds Act, 
1920. 
of the fact-that it has come to the Ministry’s 
notice that other Potatoes have been sold 
under the name of this variety. _ . 





Vegetable garden. 

Ii Tomatoes have not already been sown, no 
time should elapse before seeds are got in. 
Sow in a temperature not less than 60 degrees, 
and keep the pans as near the glass as pos- 
sible. 
possible until they reach 5-inch pots, after- 


wards transferring them to their fruiting 


pots or planting them out, as the case may be. 


Grow the seedlings as sturdily “as 


Plants from seeds sown in September and 


wintered_in 4-inch pots ought now to be in 
their fruiting quarters. Carefully fertilise 
the blooms as they appear, keeping the plants 
rather on the dry side for a time. A few 
young Cucumber plants ought now to be 
always on hand. Seakale forces easily now— 
so does Rhubarb. Attend to French Beans in 


- respect of regular syringing, and if it has 


not already been done the bed, or the pots, 
ought to be top-dressed. By-and by weak 
liquid manure will be found valuable. Let 
the pods be picked as soon as they attain to a 
useable size. Leeks, Onions, Brassicas in 
variety, and Parsley ought now to be sown in 
bulk under glass in order that~plenty of 
plants may be available for early outdoor 
crops. Do not hurry with the sowing out of 
doors. Too many of us are, year by year, in 


a hurry, and until the soil is reasonably warm 


early sowing is simply a waste of seeds. 


\ 
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ORCHIDS. 





Cymbidiums. 


The outstanding and most noteworthy ex- 
hibit at the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, held on February 28th, 
was the magnificent group of home-raised 
Cymbidiums from the famous collection of Sir 
George Holford, K.C.V.O., Westonbirt, Tet- 
bury, Glos. Each plant was an example of 
high cultural skill, and Mr. H.-G. Alexander, 
the Orchid grower, was awarded the Silver 
Gilt Lindley medal, an award which is given 
for extra good cultivation. 


also’ of complicated parentage; the first 
parent is derived from. C. ingigne and C. 
Wiganianum, and the latter from C. 
eburneum and C. grandiflorum, while (. 
Wiganianum was the result of intercrossing 
C. eburneum and C. Traceyanum. Four 
species are concerned in this hybrid, with a 
preponderance of C. eburneum. The flowers 
are yellow marked with red. 


The following received an Award of 


Merit:—C. Miranda has yellowish flowers, 
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ground has been covered by the hybridist, 
there is still room for further development, 
and so it will be expedient to see what species 
have played a part in building up such a 
wonderful display as staged by Sir G. 
Holford. First and foremost will be the 
beautiful C, insigne, a plant that was first 
discovered in 1900 by Mr. G. Bronkart in 
the ravines of Annam. Since then it has been 
imported at intervals, and such sterling var- 
ieties as Glebelands, splendens, and superbum 
have been honoured with the F.C.C. A 
typical form has light pink sepals and petals, 
the lip of the same colour, marked with rosy. 
crimson. Now, this colour is unique in the 
genus, and it has been employed for hybridis- 
ing with excellent results. Every one of the 
hybrids quoted can claim either primary or 





A Gold medal was bestowed upon the group, 
and three plants received the First-class 
Certificate, while five others gained the Award 
of Merit. Not only was the group as a whole 
a record, but the number of awards secured at 
one meeting has never been equalled, and, 
moreover, the plants that won distinction 
belong to the same genus. 

Those. that received the F.C.C.. were C. 
Miranda var. Bronze Beauty (Lowiograndi- 
florum x Alexanderi) and C. Redstart Bright 
Kyes, the result of crossing C. Dryad and 
C. Pauwelsi. Both parents are of hybrid 
origin, the first-named being the progeny of 
C. insigne and C. Parishi Sanderz, and the 
latter of C. insigne and C. Lowianum, so it 
will be seen, that three species figure in the 
ancestry of C, Redstart, C. insigne being em- 
ployed twice. The colour of the flowers is 
milk white, the lip marked with ruby red. 
C. Thrush (Schlegeli x Holfordianum) is 


Cymbidium Miranda Bronze Beauty. 


and C. Redstart is light rose, the parentage 
being the same as that of the varieties quoted 
above. C. Curlew Rosy Gem resulted from 
C. Butterfly x C. Alexanderi. The former 
parent is the offspring of C. insigne and C. 
Lowiograndiflorum, so C. insigne figures 
largely in this hybrid. The colour of the 
flowers is described in the varietal name. C. 
Kittiwake has as parents C. Gottianum and 
C. Dryad, The first-named parent is an early 
hybrid from C. insigne and ©. eburneum. 
The flowers are finely formed, white, with 
ruby markings on the lip. In C. Butterfly 
(Lowiograndiflorum x insigne) the light 
yellow colour of C. grandiflorum pre- 
dominates, but there are reddish markings 
on the lip. 

The above are a few of the best in this 
remarkable group, but it also contained other 
plants, perhaps, of equal merit if judged from 
the decorative standpoint. Although much 


secondary C. imsigne as a parent. In time 
no doubt this excellent and distinct species 
will be linked up with C. giganteum, C. 
tigrinum and C. Ansoni, while there are 
great possibilities if it can be successfully 
mated with C. Humbloti and C. rhodochilum 
when they are reimported from Madagascar. 
Another important species in the ancestry of 
these hybrids is C. eburneum, whose flowers 
are ivory white, while indirectly the light 
yellow ©. grandiflorum (Hookerianum of 
gardens) has played. an important part. 
This species was never popular, owing to the 
fact that the flowers often failed to expand. 
Another useful parent is C. Lowianum, the 
sepals and petals being greenish-yellow and 
the lip dark red-crimson with a. pale buff- 
yellow margin. - C. Parishi Sander is some- 
times referred to as a variety of C. eburneum, 
and both are closely allied. One other plant 
should be noted, viz., C. Traceyanum, but 
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so far it has only been used in a few cases, 
the most notable being C. Doris, so there is 
ample room for further work, as C. Tracey- 
anum is a fine species. or natural hybrid 
closely allied to C. giganteum. The sepals 
and petals are greenish-yellow with lines and 
dots of red-crimson, while the lip is light 
yellow sparsely streaked with reddish-crimson. 
C. Miranda Bronze Beauty is well illus- 
trated in this issue, and the colour is 
given in its varietal name. «The flowers are 
more or less. yellow with a tinge of brouze, 
while the yellow lip is spotted and marked 
with deep claret, the darker colour being 
seen in the illustration. Both parents of 
this unique plant are of hybrid origin; the 
first-named is from Lowianum and grandi- 
florum, - and Alexanderi from  eburneo- 
Lowianum and insigne Sanders, so four 
species are united in the hybrid illustrated. 
Ts W=B. 


‘Chrysanthemums. 


Chrysanthemums Blanche du 
Poitou and B. Poitevene. 


Writers appear to be badly confused with 
the names of these two Chrysanthemums. This 
was certainly to be expected, but the raiser 
has the choice of names, and we must keep by 
them, however much they mix us up. 
Blanche du Poitou is about the best white 
flowering variety for October yet raised, with 
reflexing flowers on long stems. Blanche 
Poitevene (not Blanche du Poitevene) is a 
pure white, flowering about the same time as 
the above variety. It has ineurving flowers 
and is always dwarf. Stopped. twice, it will 
give a dozen handsome flowers if grown in a 
6-inch pot. The plants will not be much 


- more than 18 inches high, but more through. 


If grown in 48’s, it is perhaps the finest 
variety raised. _ During the winter, cuttings 
of this variety are very small, but one cannot 
be surprised at this. The legend to the cut 
of Chrysanthemum Mrs. K. Luxford, in our 
issue of February 4th, should be Mrs. R. 
Luxford. W. WELLS. 


Chrysanthemum notes. 


The progress of young stock is satisfactory. 
A second lot of cuttings was rooted early in 
March before the old stools were discarded, 
and brought on in case anything should go 
wrong with those struck earlier. Often the 
first cuttings, or, rather,-some of them, go 
““ buddy ’’ and do not please like those which 
give nice free, healthy leaves, with a point 
to the stem not inclined to branch so young. 
The December and January material is 
this season desirable in every way and, there- 
fore, later plants which may be selected will 
be grown to give but one giant bloom only to 
a plant or used for bush specimens in medium- 
sized pots. By adopting the treatment of a 
cool frame quite early we get a sturdy growth 
not otherwise obtained ; the cool bottom and 
ample natural moisture tend to this, while 
there is very little need for water at the 
roots. Some importance is attached to 
timely repotting; the roots get no chance to 
become pot-bound, and thus make the plants 
stunted and hard in the stem in their in- 
fancy. From 4-inch pots they go into those 
of 6-inch diameter, and this shift, being 
rather a large one, carries us on to the flower- 
ing size. In the matter of _ 

Soin in all stages one requires that it be 
plain and sweet, so that the best fresh loam 
one can procure is used for these plants. This 
is broken up with the fingers, and in doing 
so all rubbish is removed. To a bushel of 
this one gallon of. sifted manure is added. 
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In our case that from cattle is collected from 
the fields and allowed to become dry by keep- 
ing it under cover. A similar quantity of 
broken lime or mortar rubble is put in; thus 
a compost is obtained that is plain and which 
is meant to encourage medium rather than 
gross growth. Failing manure of a satis- 
factory kind, leaf-mould would be employed. 
One, however, is against the use of fertilising 
compounds in the soil simply because of mis- 
takes likely to be made in ‘using too much of 
(he manure. This error is as old as the hills. 
The most expert of plantsmen have found this 
out to their cost. There may be no objection 
to a small quantity of bone méal; but I would 
not put myself out to get this before the final 
stage of potting. Use a wedge-shaped stick 
to press the soil into the pots firmly. By loose 
potting it is possible to get quite big leaves 
whilst the plants are small; but this kind of 
growth does not appeal. Endeavour to 
obtain that of a sound, sturdy character, and 
the foliage-will not only develop in time, but 
will be likely to hang on to the last. 


Allow ample room by standing the plants - 


well apart, and to provide plenty of air to the 
frames it may be advisable to raise the same 
so that a small amount of air can pass under- 
neath, besides taking the glass off entirely in 
favourable weather. A sprinkling of water 
overhead in the morning will be welcomed by 
the leaves, the necessary moisture at the roots 
being attended to, of course,-and it is well 
to remember that if the soil does not become 
dust dry it is just as easy to over-water. 
The happy medium is to be aimed at, as well 
as taking care that the necessary moisture 
shall be given late in the afternoon until the 
spring is well advanced. In a former note 
the importance of keeping the leaves free of 
disease was referred to, and not to let the 
least chance of dealing: with ‘‘ rust ” go by. 


brown spots on the undersides. One can 
handle the plants when small, and if, as is 
generally the case, such spots appear on. the 
first-formed of the leaves these may be re- 
moved, or the spots touched with paraffin. 
Anyhow, if destroyed in early spring, there 
is little likelihood of its spreading during the 
rest of the season. A worry may be green fly, 
cold draughts or a dry atmosphere causing 
this; but if we use weak soot-water in 
sprinkling the leaves this trouble is brought 
toa minimum. Soot-water, in fact, is a great 
friend to the grower of Chrysanthemums, for 
besides giving health to the leaves and stop- 


_ping aphis, it often prevents the insect which 
lodges the eggs that in time produce the ~ 


mining-maggot from settling on them. 


For only one reason would I interfere with 
the upward growth of the plants, the leader— 
and that would be in the case of just a few 
sorts if wishing to exhibit at the early 
November shows; not, however, to obtain a 
blossom in its best character, but to get the 
same in time. The varieties so managed, by 
just rubbing out the point of the growth in 
mid-April, would be Queen Mary, Princess 
Mary, Majestic, Victory, Louisa Pockett, 
Helena Margerison, and, unless rooted early, 
Mrs. G. Drabble and W. Rigby. Not one 


of these sorts gives the writer trouble because_ 


of an effort to obtain early plants, which is 
the better way of dealing with them. Non- 
stopping, again, is practised in regard to 
plants required for bush form, or a less re- 
stricted number of blooms than in the case 
of the show flower. It is. found that by 
allowing the plants to branch at will a better 
balanced specimen is obtained, and these may 
be thinned later if desired. Thus spring 
work is certainly simple; and no calculating 
about time comes in when the chief item is to 
encourage just one stem to each plant. This 
is neatly tied if there be any danger of its 
getting out of the upright, and one waits 
patiently for each sort to put forth side 
growths in its own natural period. H. S$. 


~The Sea 


This, it is pretty generally known, comes in - 
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Corylopsis pauciflora. 


Seldom has this Japanese shrub flowered so 
freely as this spring. Its dense, twiggy, 
leafless branches are literally smothered with 
bloom. The number of pale green flower-buds 
push their way through membranous bracts 
and open into five-petalled _primrose-yellow 
flowers, each with five deeper yellow anthers. 
For the milder parts of the country it is one 
of the most glorious of March flowering 


shrubs. The flowers, usually in pairs, hang 


down like primrose-coloured bells. To see 
their full beauty they should be viewed from 
the under-side, which is not always convenient 
with a dwarf shrub of spreading habit. 
Corylopsis belongs to the family of Wych 
Hazels. The flowers are slightly fragrant, 
and, as with most members of the Hamamelis 
family, the blossoms come before the leaves 
unfold. There are not so many flowers in a 
raceme as in Corylopsis spicata, but the 


flowers are larger, more open, and more- 


beautiful than those of any known species of 
Corylopsis. So freely does it bloom that one 
can scarcely see the wood for flowers. If ever 
a plant was unfortunately named surely it is 
Corylopsis pauciflora!- According to Nichol- 


SS Age 2s ioe 


Tree: and Shrubs. 3 


son’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening,’ the genus ~ 


Corylopsis resembles Corylus in leaf and 
flower. This is misleading, for the herma- 
phrodite flowers of Corylopsis bear not the 
least resemblance to the male and female 
catkins of the Hazel. . Herpert Cow ry. 
Tunbridge Wells. 





Buckthorn (Hippophae 
rhamnoides). : 
This forms a large spreading bush or small 
tree, and does well in loose, sandy soil by the 
sea-shore, so well, indeed, as to be one of the 
most valuable of seaside plants. 


tion. 
autumn by its bright orange-coloured berries, 
which are borne in great profusion, and will 


frequently remain on for months. As seeds _ 
are readily obtainable, the Hippophaé is 


generally propagated in this way, but suckers 
can often be detached with attendant roots 
which quickly form plants. ae 


Rhododendron racemosum. 


While many of the Chinese Rhododendrons 
are too tender for general outdoor culture in 


the British Isles, this species appears to be — 


quite hardy, for it has been grown out of 
doors for 30 years without injury from cold. 


‘When first introduced it was thought to be a 


_It also- 
thrives inland in almost any soil and situa- 
An additional feature is added in the — 


very dwarf plant, but as it became better 


known it was found that it might grow at 
least 4 feet high and perhaps more. Of com- 
pact habit, it forms slender, erect shoots 


clothed with oval leaves, which are usually 


less than an inch long and about $ inch wide, 
green above and silvery beneath. Instead of 
the flowers being in terminal clusters, as in 
most of the species, they appear in small 


clusters from the leaf axils and from near the ~ 


points of the shoots also, making each shoot a 
raceme of flowers; hence the specific name, 


The individual flowers are 1 inch to 14 inches - 
across, and the colour pale pink, deep pink, — 
--or sometimes 
flowering time is late April and early May; 


almost white. The normal 


therefore it should be given a position shel- 
tered from cold winds and shaded from early 


morning sun, for although the plant is per- 


fectly hardy so far as winter cold is con- 


cerned, the flowers are liable to injury from 
. cold winds and frost. 


It thrives in sweet, 
light loam or peat, but must not be planted 
in limy soil.- FEE Es 8 Me 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Sweet 


Our forwardést plants got so biz that those 
wanted specially for highly developed flowers 
have been potted into 5-inch pots. These 
plants are very strong, and had pushed out 
humerous sucker-like growths at their base. 
Two on each plant had small sticks to train 
them to ; the rest were just headed back, so that 
by the end of March we shall have an excep- 
tionally good start. Some time back, too, the 
ground was prepared by being deeply dug— 
that is, two spits deep—and had rotted leaves 
incorporated, as well as wood ashes and a 
sprinkling of crushed bones. An early start 
always appears to me of advantage! indeed, 
the foundation of a satisfactory crop of 
bloom is already accomplished, and the rest 
of the work is mere detail. Enough seeds were 
putin so that’ sufficient plants would be avail. 
able for a less restricted style of growth, such 
as odd clumps of plants in borders to grow and 
blossom iat will, and as far as my case is 
concerned a further sowing is not requized. 

A great number of those who in some way 
grow Sweet Peas—and these flowers are now 
a feature in most gardens—are content with 
a later start; and through March and April 
will be dealing with the seeds. It seems ad- 
visable in all cases of named varieties, which 
are more or less expensive, and, at any rate, 
are not sent out in large numbers in the 
wackets, that the seeds shall be put into pots, 
singly or two or three in a small pot; or, 
again, sown in shallow boxes and brought on 
under glass. With such things as mice and 
slugs to contend against in the open ground, 
for safety alone it is wise to thus place the 
young plants under our eye, as it were, until 


they are big enough to take more care of them- 


selves. Less choice mixed seed may be put at 
once in the open ground, like any other Peas. 
One ought, however, to bear in mind the dis- 
like of the subject to fresh manure; that it is 
well to select ground which was enriched for 
a crop the previous year, and if not this to 
add none, but rather depend on fertilisers in 
another way when the plants are growing. It 
may be well, too, to note that the seeds should 
go in the ground one by one, not scattered ; 
enough in a space of a dozen feet run to do 
cne a hundred feet long, as was the case before 
the flower became so popular. Thick sowing 
leads only to the plants pushing each other 
out of existence, and thus tending to a short 
season. 

Returning to early plants. If the weather 
be at all favourable they will be put in per- 
manent quarters the last week of March, 
meantime bringing them on in as near as pos- 
sible open-air treatment, although kept in 
frames in case of cold or too much rain. The 
advantage of time to get well-rooted out of 
doors before dry weather sets in cannot be 
over-estimated. If there is one thing I try 
to avoid it is watering at the roots in summer- 
time. Last season was, of course, exceptional 
in the way of drought, but even then the 
plants were well on in their flowering stage 
before moisture was applied. A great deal 
can be done to keep growth in excellent order 
by syringing the foliage twice a day, by con- 
stantly moving the surface soil with a hoe, 
and by mulching with strawy material in dry 
times. The roots of Sweet Peas go a long way 
down in search of moisture, and as done in 
the ordinary way watering may just touch the 
roots near the surface, and tends to disease— 
at least, that ismy idea. To do any real good 
there must be a deluge, so.to speak, and this 
should be warm—an item pretty often over- 
looked. The plants are put out in double 
rows, or lines, 18 inches apart, and in my 
case with the pair of stems the same distance 


Peas. 


in the rows. This will give 9 inches of room 
for each stem, which will eventually be 
trained to sticks about 9 feet long, fastened to 
wires stretched horizontally to stout posts at 
either end, as well as in the middle of the 
row. It is not a bad idea to fix this training 
material before planting ; it helps to ward off 
wind. To aid in this short branches of 
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can learn the taste in shades liked best, 
assistance useful in sowing for another year, 
Kach season a few of the novelties are tried. 
This is interesting ; besides, we keep ourselves 
up to date, and in most years obtain some- 
thing which is an improvement either in size 
of flower, colour, or strength of constitution. 


Soh. 





The Clematis-covered porch. 


It is strange how few realise what, with a 
little care and the expenditure of a few pence 
in suitable plants or seeds, may be done to 
hide and beautify many a modern addition 





The Clematis-covered porch, 


laurel or some thick evergreen shrub are 
Placed among the plants when first put out. 
A sprinkling of soot is desirable to ward off 
the visits of slugs. Better still, perhaps, is a 
personal look round for a few evenings with a 
light and kill them, if there. Onwards the 
routine is easy, but it may not be delayed. 
The first tie to the permanent sticks is made 
as soon as the stems can be got to them, 
attending to this matter every few days as the 
growth proceeds, Side growths, again, will 
require to be removed pretty often, as well as 
superfluous ones which spring from the base. 


Depending on the season, of course, we usually 


gather the first flowers some time during May, 
and, by never allowing any to go to seed, the 
continuation of bloom is kept up to the end 
of July, or later, on the same plants. Maybe 
ladies make it a rule to gather the blossoms, in 
which case Sweet Peas are generally cut when 
ready, more especially favoured colours. This 
arrangement is a help to the grower, for such 


or ugly corner or structure! Healthy plants 
once planted only require a little care and 
training to produce a wealth of blossom, and 
transform the stiff and hideous into a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever. What can be 
more beautiful than this Clematis-covered 
porch of the old ‘‘ Woodhouse Post-office,”’ 
with its masses of rich purple flowers, more 
and more profuse as the plant gains strength 
and the years roll on. Situated as it is on 
the high road between Woodhouse Eaves and 
Quorn in Leicestershire, no one can help 
noticing it, one of the brightest spots in the 
countryside, the garden either ablaze in the 
summer with masses of brightly-coloured 
Phloxes or later on with great clumps of 
equally healthy and luxurious Chrysanthe- 
mums, for the owners of the cottage love their 
flowers and take interest in their garden. It 
is a small garden of rich and luscious colour 
by the wayside, that few in passing can fail 
to stop and admire, and with the simple 
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plants employed, produces an effect that is 
within the reach of all. 


Wm. M. Dopson. 


Dahlias. 


If an increase of any particular variety 
is required, take the old stools or tubers from 
their winter quarters and place in warmth 
with a view to obtaining young growths for 
propagating. These, with a piece of the old 
tuber attached—i.e., when obtainable—should 
be inserted singly in small pots filled with 
light, sandy compost and a pinch of sand 
placed at the base of each cutting. Root- 
ing is best effected in a close case. Look over 
the general stock to ascertain if all is well 
with it, and relabel, if necessary. Pay the 
same attention to Gladioli, and so save time 
when planting takes place. 


Propagating bedding plants. 


The necessary estimate of the numbers of 
plants likely to be required for summer plant- 
ing will, no doubt, have been made, and the 
work of propagation may go on apace. Almost 
every young shoot will now make a cutting 
which will root rapidly in a close propagat- 
ing case. Where such is not available a one- 
light frame, elevated upon a hotbed, will be 
found useful. Provision, of course, must be 
made for the reception of the young plants as 
they are boxed off, and it is advisable to give 
them a comfortable atmosphere in their 
earlier stages. Propagation by means of 
seeds, too, will call for attention, and the 
many useful things associated with summer 
planting must not be overlooked. 


Increasing Dahlias. 


It is usually left to growers for sale to root 
these plants from cuttings, yet there is no 
reason why anyone with a greenhouse should 
not do so. Probably the general plan is to 
increase Dahlias by parting the tubers. This 
method is not only a rough one, but the most 
unsatisfactory. If one had choice of stock 
from which to propagate, small pot tubers 
would be preferred, because they produce 
cuttings more quickly than old ground tubers 
do, and for the reason that the style of the 
cutting is the better. This is usually firm 
and wiry rather than stout and fleshy ; a class 
of cutting that will root readily and grow 
on into a plant that is ideal. The chances 
are that ground roots will not produce this 
material; they have a habit of producing 
young shoots of too great strength, the first 
of which that come, in most cases, are not 
used for rooting. 

Old tubers may at once be examined, and 
parts in any way decayed should be removed. 
Ii large, there is no harm in shortening the 
whole, because it is at the base of the old 
stem of last year where the cuttings will 
spring from. Place these on a moist bottom, 
well up to the light, and sprinkle with water 
occasionally. As new roots are being made, 
a little soil may be scattered among the 
tubers, but it is not wise to cover them or 
hide the base, and therefore take away the 
light from the cuttings. One essential to 
these last is that they should not be allowed 
to remain after they are near to 3 inches in 
length. A big cutting seldom roots readily ; 
it is much more likely to flag than is a 
small one. For this reason it is well to have 
a supply of pots filled with earth in readi- 
ness for the cuttings from day to day. 

Dahlias are not particular as to soil, and 
we have rooted cuttings in almost any et 
hand, provided it is not sour and of a light, 
porous nature. Fresh sifted loam and leaf- 
mould are, of course, preferable, if it is looked 
upon by a specialist as being somewhat 
wasteful. Use a small sharp knife in sever- 
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ing the cuttings, and cut low down, but not 
so low as to take away the skin or bark of 
the tuber, otherwise parts may be removed 
which would produce other cuttings. Dibble 
about six cuttings round the edge of a 3-inch 
pot, water well in, and at once place the pots 
in a closed frame within the greenhouse. 
Where a small number only is being dealt 
with, a rather deep box with sheets of glass 
put over the top provides an excellent frame. 
If this can be placed over a spot where a 
little bottom heat may be secured, so much 
the better for the propagator. Boxes have 
been placed on the hot-water pipes with good 


results, only here it would be well for the boxes | 


to be filled with material like cocoa-fibre that 
could be kept moist, the pots being plunged 
into it. Shade from the sun, and take off the 
glass each day for a short time to sweeten 
the inside of the propagating frame. As the 
cuttings root, which condition will be shown 
by fresh leaves, take out of the frame and 
stand the pots in the greenhouse for a day 
or two, then pot singly. Do not let things 
suffer through want of water. The young 
plants will readily become established. It is 
well that they be transferred to a cold frame 
by the end of March. Growth here is sturdy, 
and the cool, moist bottom tends to health. 
Guard from frost, repot before the plants get 
root-bound, this time into the 5-inch size. 
Keep to one stem, and by planting-out time— 
end of May—there should be stout specimens 
of a nature that will grow away and furnish 
early as well as satisfactory plants. Plants 
that do not grow so vigorously as the whole, or 
any that may be spared, should not be dis- 
carded; they may be kept the whole year in 
pots, but not allowed to root through into the 
ground. These will provide small tubers, 
which, as remarked, are preferable, both for 
cuttings and for early flowering, another 
season. 


Tropzolum speciosum. | 


This is a very erratic plant—succeeding 
in some places to such an extent that it may, 
not untruthfully, be described as ia weed, 
while in other places no effort on the part 
of the would-be cultivator will induce it to 
thrive. The greatest success is. likely to 
follow planting T. speciosum in such a situa- 
tion as will afford it partial shade—some 
attributing failure to planting in places which 
are dry and fully exposed to the sun. It is 
worth experimenting with, and where it is 
suited by soil and exposure its vivid wreaths 
of bloom contrast well with the pale green, 
chanacteristic foliage. Dormant tubers ought 
to be planted during April. W. McG. 


Dividing Water Lilies in ponds. 


A happy feature in the gardening of the 
present day is’ the increasing use which is 
being made of hardy aquatics. By their aid 
many a sheet of water or little pond is being 
brightened and made a most charming 
feature of the garden. No hardy aquatic can 
compete in value for this purpose with the 
newer Nympheas, the creations of M. 
Latour-Marliac and other raisers. These are 
among the most delightful of all flowers, and 
their cultivation should be encouraged in 
every possible way. It is necessary, however, 
to employ them with discretion. I observe a 
tendency to overcrowd the plants—a tendency 
due to the natural desire to make as much of 
their beauty as possible by growing as great 
a number as can be used in the space at-com- 
mand. In consequence, in the course of a few 
years the plants become too large and crowded 
together, with the result that the water is 
covered by the leaves, and the latter are so 
thick that the flowers do not come so freely. I 
have found that Nympheas bloom much more 
freely when the sun has access to the water 
and. its rays are not checked to too great a 
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degree by the foliage. In a large “pond or 


lake large plants are not an objection, but in » 


a small one or a tank the leaves quickly cover 
the entire surface, to the detriment of the 
plants. 

It is therefore’ necessary, or, at least, 
advisable to undertake a periodical thinning 
out and division of the Water Lilies in small 
ponds or tanks, and this should be done in 


April or early May. The task is a difficult 


one unless the pond can be drained off. When ~ : 


the pond can be drained there is little diffi- 
culty. The plants may be cut through with a 
spade or strong, sharp knife, and will soon 
make growth and flower the same year. 
work ought to be performed about the times 
mentioned, a good deal depending on the 
climate of the district, and it may be carried 
out in milder places as soon as the plants 
show signs of growth. Where it is not easy to 
undertake this task or it is necessary to delay 
it as long as possible, much may be done by 
thinning out the foliage of the Nymphezas, 
and this should be done annually, at more or 
less frequent intervals, in small tanks where 
there are several plants, or tubs occupied by 
one or more Water Lilies. S. ARNOTT. 


Abronia umbellata. : 

Of the Abronias in cultivation several are 
of perennial and the others of annual dura- 
tion. Abronia umbellata is one of the latter, 
and is mentioned now because its trailing 
habit makes it suitable for rockwork, edgings, 
or hanging baskets or for vases. It is also 
less difficult to procure seeds of than the 
other annuals, and is, besides, easily raised. 
It is ranked as a half-hardy annual, and it is 
desirable to sow it under glass in the usual 
way recommended for half-hardy annuals and 
to plant it out in the end of May or begin- 
ning of June, or to sow late where it is to 


bloom, thinning out the seedlings well. It is~ 


quite a pleasing plant, with trailing stems of 
moderate length, neat leaves, and heads of 
Verbena-like purple flowers with a lighter- 
coloured eye It should have a sunny place 
and poor, sandy soil. If in rich soil the 
foliage will be more vigorous, but the flowers 
will be sparser and less effective. § 8. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES: . 
Plants for borders. ee iF 
Could-you please recommend anything to 
plant the enclosed sketch of borders with of 
a permanent nature? I have given full 
details of the borders ias regards soil and 
situation to the best of my knowledge. No.-1, 
I would like shrubs or anything of that nature 
to grow about 2 feet 6 inches high; No. 2, 


_ anything you might suggest from 1 foot to 


18 inches. ALS. sre 


.[For border No. 1.—Skimmia fragrans, 
Berberis empetrifolia, Azalea ameoena, A. 
Caldwelli, Berberis Darwini nana, Berberis 


-Wilsoni, Deutzias in variety, Daphne Meze- 
reum, Hypericum. Moserianum, Gaultheria ~ 


Shallon, Rhus atropurpurea, Rhododendron 
racemosum, 
hirsutum. 

Border No. 2.—You do not mention the 


length of your border, and therefore we have — 
no idea as to the quantity of plants you would 
In the foreground we would sug- 
‘gest Harebells, such as Campanula muralis, — 


require. 


C, carpatica, and C. Hostii, Geranium lan- 


castrience, Helichryssum bellidioides, dwarf — 


Gypsophilas, Arenaria montana, and the 
Horned Violet (V. cornuta) in variety. 
Group in the rear Carnations, Montbretias, 
Betonica grandiflora, Phlomis Samia, Red 
Bergamot (Monarda), 


few of the dwarf Torch Lilies (Kniphofia).] 


The 


ferruguineum, and R. 


Delphinium Bella- — 
donna, Agapanthus Mooreanus minor, Gypso- 
phila paniculata, Geum Mrs, Bradshaw, 
Scabiosa caucasica, Morina longiflora, and a 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 





A pretty Primula. 


At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on February 14th a large group of 
Primula malacoides Princess Mary formed 
a very notable feature. It is a Chinese 
species, and one of limited distribution in 
the province of Yunan, occurring only in the 
Tali Valley, from whence specimens were sent 
to Europe by Pére Delavay, and described 
by Franchet, in 1886. For its introduction 
in a living state we are indebted to Mr. 
Bulley, of Bees, Limited, whose collector, Mr. 
George Forrest, sent home not only this 
species, but also many other most distinct 


' Primulas. This particular kind derives its 


specific name from the foliage bearing a con- 
siderable resemblance to that of Erodium 
malacoides. The Primula in question is a 
good deal after the manner of the better- 
known Primula Forbesi, but it is much larger 
in all its parts, and more freely branched. 
The colour is a kind of lavender-pink, while 
the flower-stems are clothed with. a whitish 
meal. Primula malacoides is very free 
flowering, and its season of blooming is spread 
over the autumn and winter months. For 
the embellishment of the greenhouse at this 
time of the year.it is of considerable value, 
and it also forms a delightful window-plant, 
as, with attention, it will retain its beauty 
for months. Apart from its own intrinsic 
merit, Primula malacoides may in time prove 
of considerable value to the hybridist. That 
it is quite within the bounds of possibility 
for it to give rise to a new race, one has 


_ but to think of the vast improvements effected 


in Primula obconica since it was first sent 
from China. 

The variety is of a more vigorous habit 
than the type, while ‘the blooms are also 
much larger, the foliage, too, being stiffer 
and firmer than in the type, with some white 
farina underneath. The flowers are each 


from 4 inch to } inch in diameter, rosy-lilac 


in colour, with a distinct yellow eye. This 


' full sun, for a couple of months, 


fine form was shown by Messrs. Jas. Carter 
and Co., of Raynes Park. 





Bouvardias. 
At one time among the most popular of 


_ pot plants, Bouvardias are now seldom met 
- with—even in gardens in which formerly they 


were cherished. The neglect from which 
Bouvardias are at present suffering cannot be 
due to any difficulty in connection with their 


cultivation, for wherever Primulas, Ciner- 


arias, Azaleas, or bulbs can be grown so may 
Bouvardias. As pot plants they are equal to 
the best of the subjects named. For providing 
cut bloom few plants are so well adapted. 
Yet they appear, nowadays,’ to be utterly 
neglected. Old plants—that is, plants up to 
five years from the cutting—will give quite 
as good returns as younger stuff. Naturally, 
the latter will give finer individual sprays, 
but what the older plants lack in quality is 


_more than made good by the quantity of 


bloom) which they produce. As soon as they 
pass out of bloom these old plants ought to 
be cut back, and, when they have started to 


grow, repotted. Well-ripened wood is essen- 
_ tial in the case of Bouvardias, so, after re- 


potting, the plants should be kept moderately 
warm until the summer is so far advanced 
that they may be placed out of doors, in the 
This will 
mature the wood and enable the ripened shoots 
to carry a full head of blossom. 


To raise young plants, young shoots a few 


inches in length may be slipped from the old 


_ stems with a ‘‘ heel ’’ and inserted in the pro- 
pagating case, or in pots of light, sandy soil 


placed under a cloche in the greenhouse, 
Roots are soon formed, and the subsequent 


i 


treatment consists in potting the young plants 
singly, pinching the leader when it has 
attained the desired height, and placing them 
in frames during the summer in order to ripen 
the young growths. Much may be done to 
assist in the ripening of the wood by affording 
stimulants to the plants when the pots are 
full of roots and by tying out the shoots to good 
supports in order that the sun and air may 
assist in the maturing. As is the case with 
other plants destined to bloom in winter or 
spring, housing should be attended to in Sep- 
tember, and from the end of that month until 
March is some way advanced there ought to 
be many blossoms on the Bouvardias. Com- 
pact in habit, free blooming, useful alike for 
pots and as cut bloom, not difficult'to manage, 
and useful in winter and spring,-there are few 
things so desirable as the Bouvardia. 
W. McG. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 





Plant houses. . 


In a general way, young plants o 
Hydrangeas are very useful round about this 
particular time, but, for once in a way, these 
are a comparative failure. This may be 
attributable to the employment of unripe 
wood for cuttings, for without. firm, well- 
ripened shoots it is idle to expect bloom. 
Plants which are evidently blind may be 
pinched back in order to induce a bushy habit, 
and in the end of May they can be placed out 
of doors in a spot well exposed to the sun. I 
have observed that many of the imported 
Azaleas, too, are much less satisfactory than 
usual. THis is regrettable, for these are 
especially useful just after the latest bulbs are 
finished. Boxes of Darwin Tulips may now 
be brought into a gentle heat. These will by 
no means endure forcing in the strict sense of 
the word, but they may be forwarded in a tem- 
perature which does not exceed 55 degrees. 
Calceolaria Clibrani, Schizanthus of kinds, 
and Cinerarias ought to be kept as cool as 
possible. Cyclamens yet remain effective, and 
groups of Arum Lilies are always useful. 
More watering and freer ventilation are 
necessary. Baw; 





Abutilons and Phyllocactuses. 


It was in an old-fashioned cottage that I 
once saw these two subjects in company with a 
fine plant of Scarborough Lily, and the three 
being in bloom together made a very pretty 
setting. One can understand somewhat the 
diffidence in growing Phyllocactuses, though 
when in flower few subjects are more gorgeous, 
but in the case of Abutilons it is hard to 


understand why plants so pleasing in foliage - 


and beautiful when in bloom should receive 
such scant attention. MIDLANDER. 


Achimenes. 
These should now be shaken out and re- 


- potted, selecting the best and most uniform 


in regard to size for the purpose. 


Poinsettia (Euphorbia 
pulcherrima). 


The old plants may now be placed in 
warmth and moisture to make suitable growth 
for cuttings, A start should be made with the 
propagation of this plant before the weather 
gets too warm, as after the end of April the 
cuttings do not root readily. When the 
shoots are 2 to 3 inches long, shift the plants 
into a cooler house for a few days before 
taking off the cuttings. The shoots will root 
better after this treatment, as the foliage will 
not be so liable to flag. Take the shoots off 
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with a heel and insert them in small pots 
filled with fine sandy soil. Plunge the pots 
in a hot-bed in a propagating case and shade 
them from sunshine until they have rooted. 


Paullinia thalictrifolia. 


One of the stove plants which is now 
seldom seen is Paullinia thalictrifolia, A 
very handsome plant, with Fern-like leaves, it 
is useful as a climber, for furnishing rafters 
or pillars, while it is equally valuable when 
trained over a frame into specimen form. 
The shoots are of a thin, rather wiry nature, 
and the triangular leaves are divided simi- 
larly to those of some of the Thalictrums— 
hence the specific name. These leaves are 
each about 9 inches in length, and, given a 
sufficiently brisk heat, the plant is by no 
means difficult to grow. W. McG. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Crossing perpetual-Howering Carnations. 
Could you tell me through the columns ¢ 
your paper the best and proper way to cross 
perpetual Carnations and obtain seed, an 
which month should this be done? A. J, CG.” 


[Perpetual Carnation seed is only useful 
for two purposes—the raising of new varieties 
and to send seed a distance, when it is im- 
practicable to forward plants. Flowering 
plants raised from seed are not satisfactory 
because of the large percentage of singles or 
poor varieties obtained from even the best 
crosses. To cross two varieties it is essential 
to obtain the pollen in good condition, 4.65, 
powdery, then the stigma of the plant to bear 
the seed must likewise be in a receptive condi- 
tion—that is to say, the hairy-like surface of 
the stigma must have a rough or dewy look, 
which can be observed by a good eyesight or 
with the aid of a lens. Unless the pollen and 
stigma can be secured like this it is waste of 
time to perform the operation of crossing. 

It is not easy to see the sexual organs of a 
Carnation, as the flowers of most varieties are 
tightly packed with petals, which cover and 
conceal the stigma, stile, ovary, and anthers. 
It is therefore a good plan while the flower to 
be used as a seed bearer is still young to re- 
move some of the petals in the middle of the 
flower and all the anthers. At this stage 
the stigma is undeveloped, but it should be 
ready in a few days. As soon as it has the 
dewy or hairy appearance already described 
the pollen should be conveyed to it by means 
of a camel-hair brush or pointed piece of 
brown or blotting paper. This work must be 
done carefully. The heavy or rough hand 
will bruise and spoil the stigma, so think of 
the gentle action of the bee, which Nature em- 
ploys for this work. 

If the pollen has taken, the petals of the 
flower will be quickly observed to wither. 
When dry they (the petals) may be pulled 
out and the plant removed to a dry situation, 
away from the syringe or other drips which 
will wet the ovary and cause it to rot. 

When the ovary turns brown and inclined 
to burst it may be cut and stored in a dry 
place. This work is best done in the summer. 
It is difficult to obtain suitable pollen at this 
date, whereas in winter it is difficult to ripen 
the seed. 

Unless one is a judge of a Carnation, not 
only of the flower but also the habit, it is not 
wise to propagate many of a supposed good 
seedling until some expert opinion on the 
habit is obtained. It is very difficult to keep 
up to the present high standard, and more so 
to improve upon it.—Tom Tir. ] 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
he addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 3. Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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THE ABC OF 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDENING. 


Beginners. 


Pages for 


~ The Flower Garden. 


Seedlings. 

In transplanting seedlings there is need for 
great care. We have to remember how ex- 
ceedingly tender and delicate they necessarily 
are, how easily bruised, how easily damaged. 





Fig. 1.—A seedling, 


The slightest bruise may, ‘and often does, 
mean death. Also we must bear in mind how 
undeveloped they are, how slight is their hold 
on life. They are new from Oreation, 
straight from Nature’s most secret workshop. 
They have not yet acquired tenacity, and need 
shelter, help, and encouragement. Their con- 
stitutions are not yet formed, or, if formed, 
are undeveloped. They are only now being 
introduced to the world, and Ikke many of 
us who interest ourselves in them, are more 
likely to find the conditions adverse rather 
than favourable. 

Look for a moment at Fig. 1 (a seedling). 
Tts stalk is but a slender filament without 
fibre ; its rootlets the substance of a spider’s 
web ; yet that filament has to bear up the head 
and be the connecting link between it and 
the roots, the conduit of all nourishment from 
the latter to the former for which they have 
to forage in the soil. I have placed these 
important considerations before you because 
I know that hundreds of thousands of seed- 
lings are killed every year because they are 
either overlooked or their importance unap- 
preciated. They are not held by me alone, 
as every professional grower will be prepared 
to confirm them and probably add to them. 

Just at this time thousands of my readers 
(and there are thousands) will have quan- 
tities of seedlings nearly ready for what pro- 
fessionals call ‘‘ pricking off,’’ but which is 
more widely termed ‘‘ transplanting,’’ and I 
think it timely to say what I have to say 





Fig. 2.—A pot of seedlings. 


about this operation, ' The greatest danger 
lies in what must be the more or less violent 
. removal of the seedling from the seed bed, 
whether that bed be in a pot, a pan, a box, 
or in the open ground. I cannot ap- 
prove of the rough-and-ready method of lift- 


ing the seedlings by inserting a dibble or a 
stick into the soil and prizing them up, as, 
though I have done hundreds of thousands 
that way, it cannot be done without risk of 
considerable injury to the roots, which are 
ever ready to break at the least strain. I 
would much prefer, especially for amateurs, 
to use a small forked trowel or even a larger 
size table fork (one of Handy Andy’s split 
spoons), so.as to lift quite a number en masse, 
and then separate them carefully by hand. 


_If the seedlings happen to have been raised in 


a pot, as in Fig. 2, then I prefer to turn 
them out bodily, as in Fig. 5, and carefully 
crumble the soil, which can quite easily be 
done without injuring any of the roots. And 
now let me hark back a little to bring 
another important detail up to this stage. 
I have pointed out how the infant roots have 
to begin their life’s work at once and forage 
for sustenance among the soil. It is very 
essential, then, that the soil should be com- 
posed of suitable and agreeable material, first 
as a good medium, secondly as a reliable 
source of supply. Any crude old garden soil 
will not do; a heavy, close, and retentive soil 
will not do; a soil rich in nitrogenous plant 
foods would not do. Let us see why. <A 


~ erude garden soil may be very suitable where 


none but natural conditions obtain, but that 





Fig. 3.—Same pot as in Fig. 2. Seedlings turned 
out for transplanting. 


is a totally different thing to using limited 
quantities of it in pots and under entirely 
artificial conditions. You don’t quite grasp 
that? No; I did not suppose you would, for 
it is a dark saying. and will need explaining 
at length at a convenient time. I ask you, 
however, to accept it as a fact for the present. 
A heavy, close, and retentive soil will not do. 
It would be too cold; it may be impervious 
to those exceedingly tender roots, adventurous 
though they may be; and it would retain too 
much hygroscopic moisture, which would cause 
the seedlings to ‘‘ damp off.’’ A rich soil 
will not do, for the tiny seedling has not yet 
developed the power of assimilating strong 
food any more than a week-old infant’ has 
developed the power of assimilating strong 
beef tea. The cases are analogous. Rich 
food would cloy and rot the roots and bring 
the seedling toppling over. Please do not 
put down this paper with a ‘‘ Pooh! Pooh! 
It’s all theory!’ It is more than theory, 
for the things I have written are facts, in- 
controvertibly established by all growers, and 
not least by the writer, for the hand which 


" pressure on the soil, perhaps an inch away _ 


_ April I, 1922. 


is using this pen has for fifty years in succes- 
sion performed the operation we are now deal- 
ing with on millions of seedlings. I give you 
gladly the benefit of my experience for your 
profit. é, B34 : 
Let your soil be of medium texture, neither 
heavy nor light, but inclined to the latter 
rather than the former. A very good com- 
post can be made with half loam and half — 


_leaf-soil, sifted, with half-gallon of silver sand 


to every bushel of soil, Add no manure of 
any kind, especially if you are using new or 


maiden soil—it will contain all that the seed- 


lings require during their short tenure of it. 
Thoroughly mix it, and in pressing it into — 


the pots or boxes be guided by its character 


and condition. If it binds together when 
squeezed in the hand it is either too heavy— 
or too damp and will require but little- 
pressure; if, on the other hand, it falls apart 
when the pressure is relaxed, it is in good 
condition, and should be pressed firmly, but — 


-not too hard. 


We will now again return to the seedlings 
which lie ready for the transplanting. I see 





Fig. 4.—A and B planted, C seedling in hole made 
by dibber, D pressing soil round roots with dibber. 


some advisers recommend lifting them up in 
a cleft stick, but this I look upon as a finnick- 


-ing and unsatisfactory way. My fingers are 


not so clumsy that I cannot handle the seed- ~ 
lings gently and firmly without turning one of 
their hairs, and I have a better control by 
touch than I could otherwise have. I can also é 
better manipulate the seedling in setting its — 
roots comfortably in the hole made to receive ~~ 
them—in short, I believe in touch ag a safe ; 
guide and as most expeditious. — _ 
In making the hole with a dibble see that- 
it is large enough to get the roots in with- 
out crowding or without turning up their 
ends. See also that it is only so deep that 
the ends of the roots may touch and rest on_ < 
the bottom. I have often seen instances 
where the roots did not nearly reach the  — 
bottom, so that the seedling was suspended, 
not planted. To obviate this, will you look — 
for a moment at Fig. 4? A and B show seed- 
lings transplanted, C shows the roots going 
to the bottom of the hole, and D (most im- _ 
portant) shows how the soil should be gently 2 
pressed about the roots and not about the — 
collar, where pressure is not necessary. Of 
course, care must be taken that the dibble 
does not touch the root, but there is no § — 
occasion to insert it far enough for that, its. __ 





Fig. 1.—Showing the tree and buds to which ‘to 2 
prune to maintain the form. |. te 


from the roots, sufficing. Do not transplant 
too thickly. Be guided by the length of time ~ 
the seedling has to remain where placed. It 
may have to be there only two or three weeks, 
or it may have to remain there two or three ~ 3 


April 1, 1922. 


months. You know your plants, and can 
- easily visualise them as they will be when 


allow whatever space is needed 
development. 

_ After transplanting, do not water heavily, 
or scarcely at all beyond a mere sprinkle, 
until the roots and the soil begin to function, 
This will probably be in a week, during which 
they are only to be moistened. Shade from 
bright sunshine and from strong currents of 
- air for about ten days, by which time the 






























ey have settled in their new home, have 
accepted the conditions, and are now growing. 





Fig. 2.—Showing a right bud to which to prune for 
4 continued straight stem or branch. 


“That is a brief réswmé of the essential 
points in transplanting seedlings—not an ex- 
haustive disquisition, but sufficient to guide 
those who are more or less inexperienced and 
prepared to follow its guidance. ¥F.J.F, 


Fruit. 
_ Pruning—continued. 
_ Espalier trees. 35% 
_ Whether they be Apple trees or Pear trees, 
-  espaliers require practically the same treat- 
ment. The Plum responds to this method of 
_ training, but the pruning requires some modi- 
_ fication, particularly certain sturdy varieties 
of vigorous growth, but not prolific bearers. 
_ Very fine examples of Apples and Pears are 
_ annually produced—and have been for at least 
_ several generations—by trees so trained and 
_ pruned. : 
__ Many persons wish to grow these nicely- 
_ trained and carefully-pruned trees, but do not, 
_ because they (a) think there is something 
__ occult in the process, or (b) something exceed- 
_ ingly clever, and that it is quite hopeless 
_ for them to attempt to so train and prune 
_ the trees. Any intelligent grower may do it 
_ after three or four lessons on the young tree 
itself. We will first look at Fig! 1, which 
_ represents a young tree—four, possibly five, - 
years old—which has, so far, been trained as 
an espalier, to be grown either against a wall 
_ or against stout stakes fixed vertically in the 
_ ground. LEspalier trees may be trained 
_ against a wall, as has already been stated, 





; ‘Fig. 3.— Showing the buds to which to prune to 


ae maintain the form, 


_ every three or four courses of brickwork 
-™ serving as “‘ lines of direction ”’ for training 
_ each ae of branches, It will be observed 
__ that the branches appear to have their origin 
d to grow opposite each other; but they do 


an 
ee 


ie rightliness of their leaves will tell you that 


ready for another move; therefore you must 
or their 


~ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


origin exactly opposite. If we turn to Fig. 2 
we find at a and b two buds which we depend 


upon for the third pair of branches to be 
produced at a and b (Fig. 1). And at c there 
In 


is a bud immediately below the crossbar. 
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type of tree for filling up high but narrow 
spaces, either on walls or in Ai open, where 
they can be supported by durable ‘stakes. 
Many persons are interested in this form of 
tree, but are debarred from planting it 





Fig. 4.—Showing where to prune to continue straight stems of oblique cordon trees. 


Fig. 2 that bud is shown at c. We see that 
the bud is rightly placed for continuing the 
main stem in a perpendicular straight line, 
and that the resulting shoot, therefore, will 
grow as perpendicularly as circumstances per- 
mit, and it will only require to be fastened 
back to the wall, wire, or stake. That fasten- 
ing must be done with great care or it will 
crack at the junction with the main stem 
from which it sprang, wither and die. Should 
such misfortune occur, we must seek higher 
for our next leader, and probably have to 
make a side growth suffice. 

The spurs having been pruned om the two 
tiers of branches, it remaing to shorten the 
leading shoot of each branch to h, i, j, k. We 
now pay careful attention to the central part 
of the tree—the main stem—from which we 
require another pair of new or young branches 
to form the third tier, and we require them 
to be, as nearly as possible, at an equal 
distance above the second tier as the second 
is above the first tier. At the same time 
we also particularly desire. the stem to con- 
tinue in a straight line vertically, and con- 
sequently a bud is required in the right place 





to continue its growth in that direction. Thus 
we require three buds not very distant from 
each other, one pointing to the right, a second 
to the left, and the third pointing 
straight upward. We find those three 
buds at a, b, and ¢-(Fig. 1); the buds d, e, f, 
g will not be required to produce growth, but 
as they will naturally develop growth— 
especially after the leading shoot has been cut 
down to the bud which is on the front and 
immediately below the crossbar at c—they 
should ‘be allowed to show a little ‘‘ green ”’ 
and then be rubbed off the stem. Sometimes, 
unhappily, a certain tree will fail to produce 
at a certain part of the stem buds which are 
capable of producing satisfactory growth for 
our purpose, and we are defeated at that 
point and have to seek higher for suitable 
buds. rightly placed, as shown in Fig. 1 at 
l, m, n, or, in a very bad case, at o, Dp, Q;:T, 
the leading: shoot in that case being cut back 
to the bud at g below the top crossbar. 

In case of buds failing to grow, and thereby 
causing a deficiency of a pair of branches, the 
defect may be remedied by the operation of 
shield-grafting or a form of budding; but the 
defect will be noticeable for several years. 
Such grafting or budding could take “place 
on each side the top part of the stem opposite 


| - the dotted lines. 
_ not naturally so grow, nor are their points of 


The tree represented by Fig. 3 is a useful 


because of the cost of ready-formed though 
small trees. We will commence with a small 
and straight tree with one stem, as at a 
(Fig. 3a). At the right time for pruning a 
recently planted tree—see the early articles 
on pruning—we cut the tree down to the bud 
immediately below the crossbar. From these 
two buds we obtain the two shoots b and c, 
one on each side. As these grow they are 
carefully and gradually bent to form the 
branches f, g, but which, whilst tender and 
pliable, are easily cracked at their base, are 
bent to the form of the dotted lines h, i, and 
as the shoots harden they are gradually tied 
down to form a nearly straight line on the 
right and on the left. £ 

At the end of their first season of growth, 
and after the leaves have fallen, and before 
they have made any appreciable growth in 
the early spring, each shoot b and c should 
be pruned to the buds d, e on the underside. 
The growth therefrom will naturally turn up- 
ward, but may easily be tied down to continue 
the horizontal branches right and left and to 
turn the corner to commence to develop into 
the second right-hand and left-hand branches 
respectively. 

Behind the two buds d, e or e, d are two 
buds, one on the right and one on the 
left, on the top side, and we shall 
make it their duty to produce the 
centre pair of vertical branches indicated 
in Fig. da (p. 211) by the dotted lines h, i; 
they almost naturally take their places, and 
only require a little assistance to maintain 
vertical and parallel lines, the assistance 
being supplied by vertical stakes, or wires 
stretched tightly from stake to stake, or nailed 
to a wall, or tied to wires stretched hori- 
zontally upon walls at a distance of 12 inches 
apart. All surplus growths on these rigidly 
formal trees should be removed as soon as 
they appear; any negligence in that respect 
will be detrimental to the fruitfulness of the 
tree as well as to its beauty. 

The two shoots which are to form the two 
outside branches of the tree will reach the 
corners, and probably turn upward to a 
height of 2 feet or more; thus the formal four- 





Fig. 5.—Showing the wood bud to which to prune at b, 


branched or gridiron-formed tree may be made 
to attain its full size in about four years. 


'. Fig. 4, at page 211, represents a part of a 


row of single cordong trained at an angle of 
45 degrees, and for that reason are termed 
oblique cordons. J.U. 
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GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Melons. 

Early set-out plants will now be producing 
an ample supply of fruit-bearing laterals, 
which should be stopped, after setting takes 
place, at the second leaf beyond the fruit. As 
the female flowers commence to open, supply 
less water to the roots for the time being. 
Endeavour if possible to effect the fertilisa- 
tion when four to six of the blooms open 
simultaneously about midday. When sufli- 
cient for a-crop has been secured and the 
fruits commence to swell, give a good water- 
ing and afford the roots a further supply of 
compost. From this time, or until the fruits 
are almost mature, warm liquid or guano 
water should be afforded every other day or 
so. Plenty of warmth, moisture, and 
syringing of the foliage twice daily are other 
routine matters requiring strict attention. 
To keep up a regular succession plant out in 
a suitably heated house another lot of plants, 
and make a further sowing to supply plants 
for a later crop to be grown either in a 
house or in frames or pits. 


Cabbages. 

Plant out the seedlings left in the drills 
from the autumn sowing on a piece of well- 
manured ground. These will form a good 
succession to the last breadth planted in 
the autumn. Stimulate with a fertiliser 
the earliest breadths of plants, which will 
come in for cutting next month, and hoe it in. 


Vine planting. 

- Where necessary to introduce a cane of a 
particular variety to a vinery, or if many 
canes have to be planted for the furnishing 
of a newly-constructed vinery, the present is 
an excellent period to carry it into effect. If 
the -buds are dormant, put the canes in 
warmth until they begin to swell, then wash 
out the soil from amongst the roots, dis- 
entangle, and lay them out in holes opened 
out large enough for their accommodation at 
different levels and in a nearly horizontal 
position. The upper layer should be 3 inches 
to 4 inches from the surface. 


Seed sowing. 

(iet main crop Onions sown without further 
delay, and make a sowing of Early Milan 
and Snowball Turnips. Spinach may be 
sown now with more certainty of success. A 
good sowing of Peas of second early and main 
crop kinds should be made to ensure a good 
succession. On a warm border sow a good 
breadth of Parsley to take up the supply 
after the autumn-sown plants begin to run 
to seed, 


Grafting. 

Take advantage of the fact of the sap 
being well on the rise to push on with this 
operation. If stocks and trees which are to 
be re-grafted were partly headed back some 
few weeks ago, nothing remains to be done 
now but to cut back the remaining portions 
to where it is desired to work on the scions. 
Pare the wounds smooth with a sharp knife. 
Carry out the work expeditiously, so that 
the cut surface has not time to dry before 
the scions are tied on, and finally enclosed 
with grafting wax or clay daubs. It is essen- 
tial in all’ cases that the scions are cut to 
fit or correspond with the bark of either stock 
or branch on one side, if not on both. Keep 
the scions partly immersed in a bucket of 
water after taking them out of the soil where 
they have been heeled in. Whip grafting is 
the method most generally practised at the 
present day. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Hardy annuals. 

The ground having been dug in winter and 
the surface left rough, it should be raked to 
a fine tilth in preparation for sowing seeds 
of hardy annuals. Heavy soil should receive 
a good dressing of burnt ash previous to 
raking it, which must not be attempted when 
the ground is wet. A border of annuals is 
most effective if the various kinds are taste- 


“fully arranged in bold masses. 


Violets. 


The propagation of Violets, either from cut- 
tings or layers, should begin now. Cuttings 
can be taken off, dibbled into boxes, and 
placed in the shade, where they will soon root. 
Increasing them by layers is the easier plan. 
There is usually plenty of rooted side-growths, 
which can be planted direct into the nursery 
beds, where they may remain until they are 
required for the frames next September. 
Single varieties may be planted into their 
permanent quarters. 


Carrots. 

The sowing of the main crop will be made 
early in April if the weather and the state 
of the ground permit. The land chosen: for 
Carrots was well manured for the previous 
crop, and no fresh manure has been added. 
The seed is sown in drills 18 inches apart 
and 14 inches deep, and after covering the 
seed, and before raking the surface, a good 
dressing of soot is applied. Good varieties 
for main crop include Scarlet Model, Match- 
less, Scarlet Intermediate, Perfection, and 
Red Elephant. Small sowings of Early Gem 
will be made at intervals of three weeks till 
August, the later sowings affording nice roots 


far into the winter. 


Spinach. bf . 

Make frequent sowings of Spinach through- 
out the season and select a cool position for 
the crop. The earliest sowings are showing 
through the surface, and should be en- 
couraged by light dustings of soot and stirring 
the soil between the rows with a hoe. 


Herbs. 

The present is a good time to make new 
beds of Mint and Tarragon. The best way 
to make a Mint bed is to plant green shoots 
when a few inches long on ground which has 
been prepared some time before. The soil 
should be light and rich. The cuttings may 
be planted 1 foot apart with an ordinary 
dibber. By this method good, strong roots 
will be available for forcing next winter, as 
well as a full supply throughout the summer 
and autumn. Tarragon roots may be split 
into small pieces with three or four eyes and 
planted 2 feet apart on good, rich soil. New 
plantations of Thyme may also be made now. 
If seedling plants are available, they should 
be planted 18 inches apart each way on good, 
rich soil. Sage may easily be increased by 
inserting cuttings 18 inches apart about the 
middle of April. The cuttings should be 
removed: from the old plants before much 
growth has been made. Marjoram and Sweet 
Basil should be: sown in a temperature of 
60 degrees, and the seedlings pricked into 
boxes of rich soil as soon as large enough to 
handle. If planted on a warm border in 
June, they will produce large quantities of 
green leaves throughout the summer and 
autumn. Marjoram may be lifted and 
potted in September for winter use. Chervil 
should be sown frequently throughout the 
summer in order to maintain a continual 
supply of green leaves, F. W. G. 


_good supply of fruit buds. 


April ie 1922. 
Scotland. 


Sweet Peas. 

Sweet Peas which have been brought on in 
a cold house or in an unheated pit have now 
made considerable progress, and the tips of the 
young plants can now be pinched out. Where 
it is not convenient to plant out a line of 


these popular flowers under glass, fairly satis- 


factory results may be had from plants grown 
in 10-inch pots. These ought to be treated 
coolly and afforded supports in good time. 
When. the plants approach the flowering stage 
the weather (it may be expected) will be suffi- 
ciently mild to permit of the pots being, set out 
in cold frames or, preferably, in a deep pit. 
Needless to say, in their confined quarters the 
plants will require a considerable amount of 
feeding, both by top-dressing and by usi 


chemical fertilisers in solution. Should the : 


quarters out of doors intended for the recep- 
tion of the other plants not yet be ready, no 
time must be lost in bringing the work up to 
date. j 
Hardy annuals. 

Most of the hardy annuals require a long 
season, and it is now time to sow the 
majority of these. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the secret of success with hardy 
annuals is thin sowing and early and sufficient 
thinning. The seedlings possess a peculiar 
attraction for slugs, and these should be kept. 
at bay by repeated dustings of weathered soot 
until the seedlings are out of danger. Do not. 
sow Mignonette yet awhile. — 3 


Shrubberies.  _ 


Evergreen shrubs may now be moved satis- 
factorily—Box, Yews, Euonymus, Aucubas, 
and the like. All these are free-rooting, and 
can be lifted with good mats of fibrous roots, 
which soon take hold of the fresh soil. 
work can be done when the soil is too wet in 
the vegetable garden to be dealt with, and the 


re-laying or repairing of turf can also be 


attended :to. 


Hardy fruit. 

It is never safe to prophesy, but a look 
round the walls is encouraging. Cherries, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Peaches show a 
Recently planted 
Raspberry canes should now be cut back. 


This . 


4 aa 


This is a good time at which to make new | 


plantations ‘of Strawberries. If the 
are good, and if the quarter has been well pre- 
pared, progress will be immediate and un- 
interrupted. It is better, however, to pinch 
off the trusses of bloom and to prevent the 
plants from fruiting this year. If, however, 
it is necessary for any reason that a young 
plantation must be fruited, then the grower 


Jants — 


must afford ample supplies of water during a — 
dry period, as well as encouragement in the — 


way of liquid manure, top-dressings, or 
otherwise. 


Vegetable garden. 


Peas may again be sown, and plants raised — 


in heat, if well hardened, should now go out 
on a south border. 
sheltered by placing spriggy twigs of Spruce, 


These ought at once to be — 


or other Fir, on each side of the lines. Sow — 


Round Spinach, Parsley, Parsnips, and 
Onions in bulk, and full sowings of Cabbages, 
Savoys, Sprouts, Kale, and Cauliflowers 
ought now to be made. 


a sowing made in the open. 


for planting out at a later date. Get out 


Autumn-sown — 
Onions should be transplanted without delay. 
Broad Beans may be planted from boxes, and — 
It is advisable 

now to sow a few French Beans in small pots — 


r 


’ 


early Potatoes, sow Leeks, and, if Rhubarb re- — 


quires division, now is the time to attend to it. 


A small sowing of an early Turnip may be — 
risked. Should the sowing be successful, the — 
roots are always welcoome—if not, the loss is — 


not great. _W. McG. 
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circular space to occupy 30 square feet. 


ie 
_ basket of Carnations, and a decorative vase. 
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The British Carnation Show. 


March 21st, 1922. 


Probably the largest display ever made, at 
all events in Europe, was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall on March 21st. To talk 
of progress (which is largely a maitter of 
degree) one must commence at the starting- 
point to appreciate the present condition and 
to mote progress made. The show of the 
British Carnation Society not only’ demon- 
strated progress from a point reached, say, 


ten years ago, but sets one thinking what the 


limit is and whether we have not already 
reached that point. 

Whether in size of individual flowers or of 
the exhibits there is a limit; a Carnation too 
big may loose its charm, and ia flower of 
medium size sweetly perfumed is far pre- 
ferable to one much larger lacking this 
quality. Likewise a few nice flowers in a 
vase as arranged by Mr. Douglas, for 
instance, may be just as beautiful as ia big 
mass, more impressive as the latter may be. 

While the emblem flower of England is the 
Rose, the plant most grown for cut flowers in 
private and commercial 
is the Carnation—the perpetual varieties of 
course. This being so, it is but matural that 
the show of Carnations on the 21st was a 
fine one, as the Society, unlike the ECS. 
offers prizes in many classes to trade and 
private growers. At this show, too, Covent 
Garden Market offered a fine trophy and 
money prizes to the value of £100, in iaddi- 
tion to the usual prize list, which was much 
augmented for this occasion. In spite of the 
greatly increased prize list, competition was 
not keen, and frequently only two entries 
were made for three prizes. 

The premier class for plants was for a 
‘group of Carnations arranged in a semi- 
The 
first prize went to Sir Nall Cain (gardener, 
Mr. Pateman), who lifted the 50-guinea chal- 
lenge cup and £5. His plants were models 
of what the Perpetual Carnation can be, and 
did not show evidence of having been stopped 
too often, a very common failing with 
amateurs. The decorative arrangement of cut 
Carnations, 45 feet by 3 feet, ‘for the prize 
offered by Mr. C. Englemann, £5, second 
prize 50s., third 30s., only brought two entries, 
the first being Mr. Usher, grower to Sir R. 
Baker, while Mr. Holder was a good second. 
“The Reginald Cory Cup” for six plants in 
flower was won by Sir Nall Cain, Mr. Holder 


and Mr. Geo, Morbey being second and third. 


Prize-winners in the section open to gentle- 
men’s gardeners and amateurs. were Sir Ran- 
dolph Baker (Mr. Usher, grower), Lady 
Mond, Mr. Holder, and Mr. Ernest Bishop, 
“an amateur, who, although not possessing 
much glass, had some fine blooms to show 
what an enthusiastic amateur can do. 

For the Stuart Low Novelty Cup. Mr. 
Usher’s winning vase contained super flowers 
of White Pearl, Brilliant (scarlet), Mrs. T. 
Tves (salmon), Eileen (salmon), Lady Inver- 
forth (deep salmon), Winter Glow (deep 


cerise), Sheila Green (orange flecked red), the 


same grower winning the Allwood prize for 
twelve flowers. 

In the interest of small amateurs only 
(private gardeners excluded) the Society 
offered prizes aggregating £8 for vases of 


- various colours, only three blooms in a vase. 
_ There is ample opportunity here ‘for the small 


amateur with only a few plants to come 


forward, but there were few entries. 


There was a section for ‘‘ Ladies Only ”’ 
(professional florists excluded), some £15 
being offered for table decorations, a decorated 


Mrs. Alex Robinson, winning the first with 
a table done in apricot shades, Miss Swann 


~ 
f 


gstablishments alike - 


being second, with crimson associated with 
salmon, Mrs. Alex. Robinson and Mrs. 
A. R. Bide being the winners in the other 
classes. 

The section open to florists, in which prizes 
of £100 were offered, brought out five of 
London’s principal florists in a keen fight, in 
which Messrs. Felton and Sons, Hanover 
Square, won first prize with some fine designs 
and vases, one of the former being a hat com- 
posed of Carnation petals, inside of brim 
being rosy-red, outside salmon, trimmed with 
a few flowers on the crown, which attracted 
much attention. Messrs. Shearn, Tottenham 


_ Court Road, likewise had a fine exhibit in 


which a figure carrying a parasol made of 
Carnation petals was prominent. London 
Gardens of Knightsbridge; Mr. Douglas 
Hope, the blind florist, and ex-army officer, of 
the Victory Flower ‘Shop, Piccadilly ; Messrs. 
Silvester, Sloane Square; Mrs. Lewis Coker, 
and Mrs. Hammond, who produced perfect 
specimens of the florists’ art, were the 
principal winners in these classes: 

Trade growers were the winners in the large 
competitive classes, Mr. A. F. Dutton winning 


the 100-bloom vase class, while Mr. C. Engle- 


mann scored first in most of the others. 
Among the trade classes the following were 
also winners: Messrs. Mason, Hampton ; All- 
wood Bros., Haywards Heath; Geo. Morbey, 
Aylesford. For the Brunton Cup for twelve 
blooms, British novelties, three vases of each, 
Mr. C. Englemann won with Thor, N igger, 
and Cupid, against Messrs. Allwood’s Edward 
Allwood, Wivelsfield Claret, and Wivelsfield 
Apricot. In the American Carnation 
Society’s Cup class for three vases of Ameri- 
can novelties, Mr. Englemann won with 
Topsy (crimson), Laddie (salmon), and 
Maine Sunshine (yellow), An interesting 
class was for the 25-guinea cup presented by 
Mr, Geo. Monyo for twenty-five blooms of a 
evimson Carnation, scent to be taken into 
consideration, which was lifted by Mr. ©. 
Englemann. 


Non-competitive Trade Exhibits. 

/ Mr. C. Englemann always shows well at 
the Buitish Carnation Society’s meetings, but 
on this occasion he arranged two large ex- 
hibits each side of the entrance to the Hall. 
His display set up in his great vases brought 
out several of his own novelties, such jas 
Tarzan, the fine scarlet shown so well last 
year; Cupid and Dolly, two pale salmon 
pinks; while his crimson Nigger was in good 
shape. A large gold medal was awarded to 
this group. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros. made a not unsuc- 
cessful attempt to eclipse themselves, and not 
content with one large vase of a sort, they 
arranged several together to make one mass; 
nevertheless, the effect was good, and ‘the 
artistic value of Carnations well demon- 
strated. A pyramid of flowers of their scarlet 
Edward Allwood occupied the centre, with 
the yellow Perpetual Malmaison Jessie All- 
wood in advance of it, the contrast being good. 
Wivelsfield Apricot, Claret, and Beauty were 
prominent, so, too, was a large column of 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael, large gold medal. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. concentrated 
ou Hileen Low (salmon) and White Pearl. 
The American Cartiation beat all the home- 
raised varieties but a few years ago, yet with 
Kileen Low it is claimed that the prestige of 
British raisers will again be established. 
This variety was recently illustrated in 
GARDENING TxttustrateD. Mrs, H. Fellows 
(purple), Lady Inverforth (deep salmon), and 
the immense Perpetual Malmaison Hon. 
Charlotte Knollys, were other fine vases. 
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Awards of merit were made to Nigger (C. 
Englemann), a deep crimson, in the way of 
British Triumph, but with more substance in 
the petals; Atlantic (Allwood Bros.), a white 
Perpetual Malmaison, slightly tinged green ; 
Toreador (Allwood Bros.), a fancy pale pink 
of good shape, striped salmon and carmine ; 
Wivelsfield White (Allwood Bros.), in the 
way of White Wonder, very free blooming. 

At this show the unusual sight of sundries 
exhibited in the Horticultural Hall wax * 
be seen. Mr. John Pinches had an interest- 
ing display of his unique aids to gardening, 
while Messrs, Allwood had fertilisers, plant 
supports, ete. 

The opening ceremony was’ performed by the 
President of the Society, Lady Mond, who 
in a happy speech congratulated the 


FERNS. 


Ferns in and for the house. 


Some ferns are much better adapted to this 
purpose than others. If the tenderer ones 
are so used it is not because those which are 
hardier are not plentiful endugh, for in 
most cases the latter are more easily grown, 
and can also be bought more cheaply. Nor 
can it be said that the hardier ones are less 
beautiful on the whole than their more deli- 
cate relations. Oftentimes it is not, how- 
ever, the plants themselves that are at fault, 
but rather the treatment which has been 
accorded them. For instance, if they have 
been grown on rapidly in too much heat and 
moisture it must not cause any great surprise 
if they fail. to give that amount of satisfac- 
tion which might otherwise be expected from 
them. Ferns are frequently allotted posi- 
tions where even Geraniums would. not be 
found. These positions may be where too 
much shade exists, or where too far removed 
from the glass, both evils causing a weakly 
and attenuated growth with less substance 
in the fronds. These plants cannot, of 
course, be expected to do good service in a 
dry atmosphere or where the circulation of 
air is at times sharp and keenly perceptible. 








eI have lately been noting the growth of some 


plants of Pteris.. The greater portion of 
these has stood in a single line along the 
front of a Peach-house, the front lights of 
which open and are about 24 feet in depth. 
Here these plants are fully exposed to the 
sun every day, the growth being robust and 
dense, just the durable material for the pur- 
poses now under consideration, with, of 
course, a little hardening off, which is not 
nearly enough considered, more particularly 
at this season of the year with the growth 
none too hard. ‘The other plants are in 
another house and further removed from 
the glass; consequently; more in the shade, 
because the roof is covered with climbers. 
Here the same kinds of Ferns do not thrive 
so well, yet some might prefer the position 
as the better of the two for Ferns through 
fear of too much sunshine in the former in- 
stance. It may answer all very well as far 
as appearance goes for the time being to grow 
Ferns in a humid atmosphere and shady 
house, so long as they are not required to be 
used in other positions not so congenial to 
them. Thus eventually it is the plants that 
have to bear the blame, or else the place in 
which they are placed. Another detriment 
to Ferns in and for the house is that of 
OVERPOTTING, which is a great mistake. A 
good head of fronds upon a plant with plenty 
of roots working through all the soil has 
much the better chance of resisting effectually 
any change. Instead of overpotting, let the 
work be done thoroughly well when it is-done, 
rotting firmly, at the same time using the 


soil of as good a quality as can be pro tit 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 
Dahlias. 


(S. F.)}.—You will obtain the best results 
by starting the old: plants in heat at once. 
Cover the tubers in a bed of light soil up to 
the crown, and give a light watering occa- 
sionally with luke-warm-water. | When the 
young growths are a few inches in length 
they should be taken off with a heel of the 
old wood attached, and inserted singly in 
small pots, and plunged i in a hot-bed. Water 
overhead with a fine rose water-pot now and 
again. It will be necessary to shade them 
from the sun for a time, and, when rooted, 
they should be hardened off and potted on in 
good fibrous loam. 


Holly hedge, pruning. 


(Clement M. Boilhache).—The best time 
-for pruning Hollies is early in April, just 
before the trees start into growth. Never use 
the shears for trimming Hollies, but a sharp 
knife. Unless absolutely necessary, it is a 
mistake to trim Holly-trees at all, as they 
are always seen to the best advantage when 
allowed to grow naturally. 


Derama pulcherrima. 


(An Old. Subscriber).—This has a great 
objection to removal, and if it must be 
moved, then the best time is as soon as the 
flowers begin to fall. 


INDOOR. 
Aubergine (Egg Plant). 


(H. 8. B.)—This is the French name for 
the Egg Plant, the Latin name for which is 

Solanum Melongena, the Spanish name being 
Berengena. The seeds should be sown in a 
hot-bed in the spring, and when the seedlings 
are large enough put each one singly into a 
pot. Repot them as they increase in size, still 
keeping the plants in a frame with a ‘little 
bottom heat. Each plant should be fruited 
in an 8-inch or 9-inch pot. They like good 
rich soil, and do best in a house warmer than 
a greenhouse. Syringe freely to ward off red= 
spider. In a very hot season Egg Plants may 
succeed in a warm border outdoors, but by far 
the best plan is to grow them in pots. 


VEGETABLES. 
The Potato Onion. 


(J. T. Ham).—You may plant bulbs of this 
at any time up to the end of March. Have 
a bed deeply dug and well manured at once, 
allowing the soil to settlé down. Before 
planting give a heavy dressing of soot and hoe 
it in. Then set out lines 9 inches apart, set 
the bulbs singly, fairly well fixing them, then 
drawing the soil round them but not entirely 
covering. them up. Later a little nitrate of 
soda hoed in will help them. The bulbs are 
ripe to pull in August or September. The 
Potato Onion produces neither seeds nor bulb- 
lets, and is increased only from the cloves or 
bulbs which are formed underground. 


? 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
How to cook Egg Plants. 

(Reply to H. S. H.).—This is a delicious 
vegetable if only cooked rightly. 

Fried Egg Plant.—Take ‘a large, ripe, 
purple fruit and cut it in slices of half-an- 
inch in thickness; strew a little salt over 
each and Jay on a plate for ten minutes or 
more to’ let the water run out; dip each slice 
into a well-beaten egg and then into cracker 
or breadcrumbs and ‘fry in hot butter or lard 


as you would oysters, and the plant will taste 
like fried fish, 


= 
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Boiled Egg Plant.—Cut the fruit in half 
and boil until quite soft and tender, then 
scrape the pulp from the inside of the skin ; 
season with salt, butter, etc., and strew sifted 
breadcrumbs all over them. Set the dish into 
the oven for ten minutes to brown. 

Baked Egg Plant.—Wash the fruits clean 
and bake in the oven as you would Potatoes. 
Remove the skins while hot, mash to a paste, 
and season-with salt, pepper, and butter. A 
raw Onion chopped fine and a little pepper 
are considered great additions to this. 


Mr. Edward Bull. 


Mr. Edward Bull, head of Bull’s 
Food Co., of Lewisham, has been elected, un- 
opposed, "as a member of the East Sussex 
County Council. We regret that in our issue 
of March 18th we inadvertently gave, in a 
note on Hove allotments, the name as Ball, 
instead of Bull. 


Plant 





Prices of Peas and Beans. 


Owing to a printer’s error in our issue of 
March 18th, the prices for Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons’ Peas and Beans were incorrectly 
quoted. ‘Pint’ should have read ‘‘ 3 pint” 
in connection with the firm’s Pea, Early 


Dwarf; Pea, Ringleader; Broad Bean, EKarly_ 


Longpod ; Dwarf Bean, Canadian Wonder ; 
and Runner Bean, Scarlet. We refer our 
readers to the current announcement for full 
particulars. 


Mrs. Bisset and the other members of the 
family wish to return their most grateful 
thanks for the sympathy in their bereavement 
and for the generous help which they have 
received from the exhibitors at the shows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 
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SCOTCH SEEDS 
DEVELOP: 
HARDY PLANTS. 


BOOKLET FREE WiTH 
FULL CUETURAL NOTES. 


PACKETS, PACKETS. 
Dept. No. 1, 
The Scotch 


McHATTIE & Co, esse CHESTER 
CLEMATIS 


in fine variety, Blue, Red, White, Mauve, 
Yellow, ete., in 12 distinct varieties, 
Carriage free, 24/- cash with order. 
J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd., 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 
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STRONG PERENNIALS 


Coreopsis, Anchusa Dropmore, Gypsophila, Polyan- 

thus, Double White Daisies, Achillea the Pearl, Sweet 

Williams (mixed), Delphiniums, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw 

Pansies (named varieties) Vi las ‘named), Chryvsanthe- 

mum Max. Pyrethrums ead a Flowering Chrysanthe- 

mums (named). All Q/- doz, -Carriage paid 5/- orders. 
100 Perennials in 10 varieties 14/-. 


A. E. GILES, The Nurseries, Banbury’ 


FORBES’ CATALOGUE 


Florist’s Flowers, Harty Plants, Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Free on Application. 


JOHN FORBES (Hawick) Ltd., 
. The King’s Nurserymen, 
HA WICK,—_————- SCOTLAND. 











It’s because of 
its QUALITY and EXCELLENCE that 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER 


should be in every home. ' 
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ALLWOODII a= 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, PLANT NOW. 
We have one of the finest stocks of all varieties in 
commerce, grown from specially selected cuttings, 
at the following prices :— 
DORUTHY, HAROLD, JEAN, MARY, PHYLLIS, ROBERT, 
ex. 34 pots, 9d. each, 7/6 dozen. 
ALBERT, nae ta BETTY. JOAN, RUSY, RUFUS, 
OHN, 1/- each, 10/6 dozen. 
ELEANOR, Auans JOYCE LOTTIE, MAUD,-MARION, 
NELL, PEGGY, RHODA & eet ex. 3}. j 
3/6 each. 38/6 doz. 
Col. No. 1. 6 vars. 5/6 Col. No. 3. 12 vars. 12/6 
9 7/6 Carr. and packing paid. 
BORDER CARNATIONS, 12/- doz. our sel. 
PERPETUAL BORDER AND PERPETUAL 
FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 

In over 100 varieties. See Catalogue post free. 
Hand fertilized seeds of Perpetual Flowering and 
pos Border supplied at hee | prices : 

2, 1/-; 25,2 -; 50, 3/6; 100, 6/-.. 
A. V. ELLiG & CO. Silverhalt Nursery 
BE iSLEWORTH 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
London, E.C.1. 








SWEET PEAS. ote 


14 Varieties in separate packets. 
20 seeds of each. English Seed. M 


Hercules, Warrior, King White, George 
Herbert, Enchantress, Royal Pur rple, Marks 
~Tey, President, Masterpiece, an others 


equally good, All Spencers. 


Cannell & Sons (6.1,), Loddon, Norfolk 





Perpetual Flowering Carnations, 


Send early for our special Spring offer of collections 
selected from 60 of the best varieties in cultivation. 
Weli-grown, healthy plants at about pre-war prices. 


YOUNG & CO., Specialists, Gold Medallists, 


2, HATHERLEY, CHELTENHAM, 
\ Established .1890, 


CRAZY FLAG 


FOR ROCK En cies SAU Ey Se 
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LIME. 


Ground — 
pine and 
Limestone © 


For Lawns 
and Gardens, 








Tar m 
Macadam 
For Drives — 
eT rete of 
Bat 
ASHTON & HOLMES, Ltd.,| * 
QUARRY OWNERS, SPAR. 
SUTTON SIDINGS, MACCLESFIELD. ok ae 
Greenhouse 
staging. 
C R AV ie L oe 
GARDEN Telephone: | 
WALKS. 
182 
All direct from the Quarries to Users. Macclesfield. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘*‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 


ABC of Gardening: 
Flower garden Py 
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Drought damage at 
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U.S. Quarantine No. 37. 


Much concern exists in the minds of our 
nurserymen regarding the possibility of the 
further tightening up of the quarantine re- 
gulations by the United States Federal Horti- 
cultural Board. Quarantine Regulation No. 
37 will, it is understood, come under review 
at the Board’s meeting at. Washington on 
April 19th, the question for consideration 
being the advisability of. what modifications, 
additions to, or deductions from, the classes 
of plants permitted entry into that country 
for immediate sale under Regulation 3 of 
Quarantine No. 37 could be made. The im- 
portation of so many categories of plants has 
been so disallowed that at the present time 


only a few bulbs, Manetti Stocks, and Rose 


stocks, etc., are allowed; and even these 
appear to be in danger, under the new pro- 


_ posal, of being excluded from entry in the 


very near future. If the United States is 
correct in the assumption, upon which the 
authorities are proceeding, that the risks in- 
volved in introducing plants are so great that 


it is better to reduce them to a minimum’ 


by stopping the trade in imported nursery 


_ stuff, then the attitude adopted by European 


countries must be particularly lax, and calls 
for some strengthening. This country not 
only receives plants and trees from the 
United States, but large quantities of seeds, 
many of which may introduce new pests, 
such as Onion Smut, which on becoming ac- 
climatised may cause serious damage in these 
‘and other crops. Our Destructive Insects 
and Pests Order, 1921, does not mention 


fruit, and America sends to this country 


large quantities of Apples, many of which 
may be coated with San José scale, and Pears 
‘which may have come from trees'in America 
infected with ‘‘ Fire Blight.’’ The risks, to 
which America has become increasingly alive, 
that are incurred when this interchange of 


plants and plant products is permitted, are 


clearly apparent, and illustrate the need 
here for the most careful formation of a pro- 
tective scheme against the introduction of 
these diseases and pests; but it in no way 


_ proves that the trade itself should be brought 


to a standstill. Even though the pests in 
‘the United States are very much more severe 
than those which exist in Europe, their 
“Apples, Pears and seeds, etc., are permitted 
freely to enter this and other European 
countries, and all kinds of plants may be 
imported into England provided they are 
accompanied by a prescribed Health Certi- 
ficate. The matter is one of great importance 
to all European nurserymen, and no doubt 


representations will be made to the Federal - 


Horticultural Board at their meeting. It is 


~ 


understood that our Ministry of Agriculture 
are to make representations on behalf of the 
British trade. It would appear that on the 
ground of ‘fair play ’’ alone a reasonable 
case could be made, though it would seem 
somewhat difficult on scientific grounds to 
minimise the risks involved through the inter- 
change of plants. Tho pests at present resi- 
dent in America are of such a serious 


character that every other country is in grave 
danger in accepting American horticultural 
products, and if the quarantine attitude now 





(See page 222.) 


Osmanthus armatus. 


advocated by the Federal Horticultural Board 
proves in the long run to be correct, would it 
not be the duty of Governments, and ours 
in particular, to examine their present sani- 
tary ‘‘ cordon,’’ with a view to strengthening 
it against any possibility of importation of 
American pests, whether on trees, plants, 
seeds, or fruit? It would be suicidal to take 
the position lying down. Het AW 


Notes of the Week. 


The Japanese Apricot. ; 

This handsome tree is a native of Corea 
and is widely cultivated in China and Japan 
for the sake of its numerous decorative 
varieties, several of which have double flowers. 
Forming a tree 20 feet to 30 feet high it 


‘develops with a rounded head of rather 


slender branches on which the flowers appear 
in early spring in advance of the leaves. 
The flowers are rather more than an inch 
across, and they appear freely from the leaf 
axils. The double-flowered varieties are 


rather like the double-flowered Peaches, but 
blooming is a month earlier—early March 
instead of April. There are varieties with 
double pink, white, and reddish blooms. 
Flowering about the same time as the Almond, - 
it is easily distinguished by more slender 
growth and smaller flowers. Like many trees 
from Northern Asia, it is perfectly hardy 
in this country, as far as winter cold is con- 
cerned, but begins to grow very early in 
spring, and the young shoots are therefore 
sometimes injured by late frosts. It shouid 
be given a place sheltered from cold winds, 
and is seen to greatest advantage when placed 
with a background of evergreens, D. 


Piptanthus nepalensis. 

This is a large bush with vigorous, soft- 
wooded branches bearing three parted leaves, 
the segments of which are up to 6 inches long 
and 2 inches wide. It is a native of the 
Himalaya and sometimes bears the name of 
Indian Laburnum. The yellow, pear-shaped 
flowers are borne in stiff, erect racemes 2 to 
5 inches long, the flowering time being May 
and June. In the milder parts of the country 
it succeeds as a bush in the open ground; 
elsewhere it requires the protection of a. wall. 
It, however, varies somewhat in hardiness, 
one plant living under similar conditions of 
cold where another one has died. This may 
be due to the seeds being collected from plants 
growing at different altitudes. In the neigh- 
bourhood of London it requires the protection 
of a wall, yet bushes have been seen by the 
writer growing unprotected in the open 
ground as far north as Forres. It gives the 
best results when planted im light, well- 
drained, loamy soil in an open, sunny posi- 
tion. Propagation is by seeds, which are 
ripened in this country glmost every year. 
Young plants should be given protection for 
the first winter. D. 


The Bollwyller Pear (Pyrus auricularis). 


Although this tree was known during the 
early part of the seventeenth century, it is a 
rare tree in present-day gardens, although it 
is both interesting and ornamental. It is a 
hybrid between the common Pear (Pyrus 
communis) and the White Beam (Pyrus 
Aria), and in character is intermediate 
between the two. Growing 40 or 50 feet high 
is forms a spreading tree with grey-green 
leaves up to 4 inches long and 24 inches wide. 
The white flowers are borne in flattened heads 
2 to 3 inches across, the individual flowers 
nearly 1 inch in diameter. The fruits are 
Pear-shaped and are borne in clusters like 
those of the White Beam. When ripe they 
are very showy, being orange and red in 
colour. It is said to have originated at 
Boliwyller, in Alsace, and is sometimes known 
as Pyrus bollwylleriana. The only means of 
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propagation is by grafting, the common Pear 
and White Beam both forming suitable 
stocks. Planted in good, deep loamy soil it 
grows at the same rate as the White Beam, 
but perfects its fruits less frequently, a full 
crop only being borne at intervals of several 
years. 


The evergreen Vine (Vitis striata). 

I was pleased to come across a fine plant 
of this Chilian climber recently in a Sussex 
garden, where it, to a large extent, covered 
the face of a west wall and was in splendid 
condition. ‘There was just a touch of bronze 
in its beautifully divided leaves, and the 
flowers were to be seen just pushing from the 
tips of its slender twining growths. This 
interesting climber was introduced about 
1878, but for some reason it does not appear 
to have been planted to such an extent as it 
deserves to be. Its cultivation presents no 
difficulty, and once established it grows 
luxuriantly and has fruited on more than 
one occasion in Sussex. The beauty of this 
interesting climber in winter is such as to 
warrant its extended cultivation. Like 
practically all the plants from Chile, it ap- 
pears to enjoy the cool, moist conditions pre- 
vailing on a westerly wall, and I have 


frequently observed that other choice climbers, ~ 


which are practically at a standstill when 
placed on walls with a southern aspect, are 
' perfectly healthy when growing on either east 
or west walls. I grew this Vine for several 
years in Surrey, where I found it quite hardy, 
although further north it may get slightly 
damaged during extended frosty ae 
j 

Centropogon Lucyanus. 

It is impossible to say too much in favour 
of this plant, as it will flower continuously 
throughout the dull winter months and well on 
into the spring. It is more generally met 
with trained in bush form, the main shoots 
being for this purpose secured to neat stakes. 
Its beauty in this way cannot be denied, but 
at the same time it readily lends itself to quite 
another mode of treatment—namely, grown in 
pots or baskets and suspended from the roof of 
an intermediate house. In this way the 
branches dispose themselves in a partially 
drooping, informal manner, and, being ter- 


minated by clusters of curved tubular flowers, | 


rich rosy-carmine in colour, a very pretty 
effect is produced. This Centropogon might 
with advantage be more often employed in 
this way, as it affords a delightful change 
from Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, which is 
grown as a. suspended plant in nearly every 
garden where conveniences exist. for its cul- 
ture. Centropogon Lucyanus is commonly re- 
garded as of garden origin, it having been 
raised by M. Desponds, of Marseilles, in 1856. 
Cuttings of the young shoots root very readily 
-in the spring, and in an intermediate tem- 
perature the plants will grow away freely 
afterwards. It is greatly benefited by a liberal 
amount of good leaf-mould in the potting 
compost. 


Dog’s-tooth Violets (Erythronium). 

This is a large genus composed of several 
exceedingly attractive plants, as, apart from 
their many varied forms and coloured flowers, 
the leaves are invariably mottled in a pleasing 
way and quite an attraction in themselves. 
For over 300 years the common European 
and Asiatic species (E. Dens-canis) has been 
cultivated in British gardens, and, in my 
opinion, is still one of the best for maturalis- 
ing and early flowering. This species is now 
blooming freely with me, both in the grass— 
where it has been naturalised for many years 
—and beneath deciduous shrubs, the latter 
position giving the finest flowers. As the 
drooping, solitary flowers push through the 
soil in their various colours they are de- 
cidedly pleasing, and on seeing these colonies 
one is compelled to stop and admire them. 
All are perfectly hardy, and delight in wood- 


.rosy-purple, with golden centres. 
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land soils and -conditions, such as they are . 


found in when growing wild, and therefore 
we might extend their uses to the fringes of 
our woodland paths, for although partial 
shade is very favourable to them, the Euro- 
pean kind is quite a success growing in full 
sun. The colours vary, there being pure 
white, rose or violet purple, pink, and yellow 
forms included among the many kinds at our 
disposal, 


Cosmos bipinnatus. 

Provided the early-flowering variety be 
grown, this is one of the most useful and 
showy of all annuals. The rather meagre 
popularity of this plant is probably due to 
the fact that many people inadvertently grow 
the late-flowering type, and as this does not 
flower until rather late in the autumn, its 
beauty is usually destroyed by frost or heavy 
rain. It is advisable therefore to make sure 
that the seed is that of the early-flowering 
kind. The plant, which prone to a height of 
4 or 5 feet, has very handsome, feathery 
foliage which blends well with the blooms. 
The flowers are like single Dahlias and are 
in various shades of crimson and purplish- 
rose besides white. They are borne on long 
stems, and as they last a considerable time in 
water are much valued for cutting. When 
planted in bold groups this plant has a grace- 
ful and imposing appearance in the large bed 
or border. 
Mexico and is often alluded to as the Mexican 
Aster. It is half-hardy and the seed should 
therefore be raised in pots or pans under 
glass. The seedlings may be transplanted to 
their flowering quarters in May in a deeply- 
dug and moderately light soil, leaving about 
24 feet between each plant. The situation 
should be warm and sunny and not too much 
exposed to strong winds, but if exposure be 
unavoidable, the plants will need staking. 

H. GRrEaves. 


Senecio pulcher. 

This is one of the handsomest of autumn- 
flowering perennials. When first. introduced 
into this country from South America, some 
time, I think, in the early ’seventies, the plant 
became exceedingly popular, although it was 
regarded.as a somewhat difficult plant to grow. 
Its requirements, however, are easily catered 
for. It will thrive and flower abundantly in 
a moderately rich, moisture-retaining, deeply 
dug light loam. The plants grow to a height 
of 2 feet to 3 feet, and the flowers are of a rich 
The flower- 
ing period lasts well into the autumn, but the 
blooms are sometimes spoilt by early frosts. 
When in congenial situations the plants 
should be allowed to remain undisturbed, as 
the old-fashioned plants are the most profuse 
bloomers. The method of propagating this 
plant is by root cuttings. Pieces of the root 
cut into lengths of an inch or so and inserted 
in sandy soil in pots or pans will commence to 
shoot in a few weeks in the greenhouse. The 
growth will, of course, be more rapid in a 
warm house. The cuttings should be kept 
close for a time, and when the plants are 
large enough to move they may be transferred 
singly to 3-inch pots and placed in the cold 
frame. Cuttings may be taken in spring or 
autumn. Pot-grown plants may be obtained 
from many nurserymen during the spring for 
planting in the open, although plants may 
safely be transplanted from the open ground 
during the month of April. 

H. Greaves, F.L.S. 


Drought damage at Kew. 


The ‘ Bulletin of Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion,’’ issued from the Botanical Gardens at 
Kew, gives.some idea of the effect of the 
drought of 1921. The year, it says, will long 
be remembered as one of the most unfavour- 
able for the cultivation of hardy trees and 
shrubs at Kew. The soil a few inches below 
the surface was still at the close of the year 
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quite dry and powdery. It is probable that 


the effects of the drought recorded during the: 
year are far from complete, and that further 
losses will have to be recorded. = = — 
Among evergreens, Hollies and Yews got 
through very well. Rhododendrons suffered 
most. Even big bushes, planted 50 years. 
ago, are dead in places where they could not 
be watered artificially. Heaths have suffered 
badly on the whole. It might have been 
thought that Erica mediterranea, from the 
hot hills of Spain and South-West France, 
would have stood the heat well, but more than 
half of the large groups at Kew have been. 
killed outright, and most of them have been 
injured. It has been a bad time for many 
conifers. Pines have got through very well, - 
although they could not be watered; and, on 
the whole, although there are exceptions, the 
fine collection of Cypresses also got through: 
very well. Of Hemlocks and Spruces—essen-_ 
tially wet-country trees—many have died: 
Even Picea Ormorica and P. orientalis, the 
two best Spruces for the Thames Valley, have: 
had their numbers sadly reduced. The Firs 
(Abies), but ill-suited at Kew in the wettest 
years, are more debilitated even than usual. 
Owing no doubt to the heat, Prumnopitys 
elegans bore hundreds of its small plum-like 
fruits, and Taxodium distichum carries a 
good crop of cones. 
is known, has borne fruit at Kew before, 
although the larger, older trees of Taxodium 
in the neighbouring Syon Park have done so. 
The production of a large number of pome- 
pranates on a bush outside the south end of 
the Mexican House was an unprecedented 
event at Kew. A good crop of fruit such as 


Neither of these, so faras. 


was to be seen on the Californian Buckeye _ 


(Aisculus californica) is rare. 


Rating of machinery—heating and 

lighting. 
Interests of glasshouse men and others 
using heat in their trade premises are in- 
volved in the Bill to amend the law relating 


-to the rating of hereditaments containing 


machinery, which has been introduced in the 
House of Commons. In the preamble it is 
stated that, ‘‘ Whereas doubts have arisen as 


to how far machinery is to be included or 


taken into consideration in estimating the — 
value for purposes of local rates of heredita-° 
ments occupied. for any trade, business, or 
tmhanufacture; that the practice with regard 
to the estimating of such value is not uniform. 
throughout England and Wales; and that the 


law relating thereto in England and Wales 


differs from the law in force in Scotland; it is 


desirable to secure uniformity of practice and 


to assimilate the law in England and Wales 


to that which prevails in Scotland.” The — 


clauses are as follows :— : 


1. In the construction of any enactment — 


relating to the gross estimated rental, gross. 
value, annual value, net annual value, rate- 
able value, or assessable value of any heredita- 


ment for the purpose of any local rate, or of 


the basis or standard thereof, or of any 
valuation list, or of any water rate or water 
rent, the word ‘‘ hereditament’ shall be — 
deemed to include such machinery only ag is: 
fixed or attached to the hereditament. 

2. In the case of any hereditament occupied 


for any trade, business, or manufacture, the 


expression “‘ fixed or attached ’’ in the preced- — 


ing section shall be construed as applying te 


all machinery, machines, or plant in or on 


4 
the hereditament for producing or transmit- i 
‘ting first motive power or for heating or 
lighting such hereditament. but save as herein — E 


provided shall not apply to machines, tools, — 


or appliances which are only so fixed that 
they can be removed from their place without — 
necessitating the removal of any part of the — 
hereditament. ae Oe 


3. This Act shall extend only to England 


and Wales, and may be cited as the 


Rating: 
of Machinery Act, 1922. ( bee 
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ture of herbaceous perennials in any place 
but the border especially devoted to them. 
This is gardening on orthodox principles. 
There are times, however, when a departure 
from old-time customs may be practised with 
advantage, and in the matter of gardening 
such cases frequently arise. The herbaceous 
border is a recognised institution in most 
English gardens, and rightly so, but there is 
no adequate reason why certain of its occu- 
pants should not be utilised in other parts 
of the garden provided they can be grown 
equally well and that they can be made to 
beautify and harmonise with their surround- 
ings. There is much to be said in favour of 
the admission of certain selected perennials 
into the precincts of the shrubbery, especially 
in those plantations which are viewed from 
the house or its approaches or in those which 
occupy prominent positions. 

_ Early flowering perennials which are more 
or less tender and which are liable to suffer 
from cold cutting winds might well be placed 
- among shrubs where they may find shelter 
during their most trying period. Perennials 
also which are noteworthy for their bold, 
. handsome foliage might equally be congenially 
placed in the shrubbery, while those of ex- 
ceptional height could be included on account 
of the shelter afforded from rough winds. Still 
‘another reason for the introduction of these 
aliens is that the shrubs may be given greater 
space for development, and during their 
period of infancy and immaturity the spaces 
__ between them may be filled with perennials. 
+The latter may, of course, be removed when 
the space is demanded by the lawful occu- 
pants. It may be suggested that the soil of 
_ a shrubbery is unsuited to the requirements 
of herbaceous plants, but this difficulty is 
- easily overcome by a thorough preparation of 
__ the soil, which can be adjusted locally to suit 
___ the requirements of even the most fastidious 
perennials. In laying out new shrubberies 
where it is intended to introduce perennials 
it is a good plan to leave bays for their re- 








= _ ception. I once saw a shrubbery laid out on 
___ this principle, and the effect was charming. 
; a Where autumn flowering shrubs predominate 


the planter will, of course, select such peren- 
_-nials as will come into bloom at an earlier 
__ date, while the early flowering shrubs may be 
____ associated with perennials which have a later 
flowering period. It is, of course, not neces- 
‘sary to emphasise the importance of har- 
-_‘monious effects at all times. 
~_ ~When we come to consider a selection of 
xB _ perennials which are suitable for our pur- 
__ pose we do not find any difficulty in naming 
quite a host of plants which will meet the 
_—sihecessary requirements. First and foremost, 
fe: therbaceous Peonies are eminently suitable 
_____ for associating with shrubs, _and the semi- 
shade which they find in this position is useful 
__in preserving the colour of the blooms, which 
80 often fade when the plants are in fully ex- 
_ posed situations. The beautiful autumn 
_ coloration of the foliage is also quite in keep- 
ing with that of many shrubs. Tree Ponies, 
4 _ too, are quite at home in the shrubbery; in- 
deed, this, in my opinion, is their rightful 
aS _ Then there is the Welsh Poppy— 
_ Meconopsis cambrica. These plants do ad- 
__-'mirably in a shrubbery where there is no stint 
of moisture. The plants seed profusely, and 
__ after a year or two their delightful yellow 
___ blossoms will be appearing in brilliant pro- 


oe 















_ New Zealand Forget-me-not (Myosotidium 
__nobile) is a fine subject for mild seaside dis- 
_ tricts in the south and west of England, and’ 
where it finds congenial quarters its bright 


fusion in the most unexpected corners. The ~ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Herbaceous perennials in the shrubbery. 


Many gardeners refuse to consider the cul- _ 





blue flowers are a great treat. The foliage, 
too, is very attractive. Funkias, also, are 
ideal plants for the shrubbery, especially 
towards the front, where their handsome 
foliage makes a striking feature. There are 
many fine forms, and all thrive best in a 
sheltered situation in partial shade. Where 
they are sure of getting plenty of moisture 
the Rodgersias are capital plants for mingling 
with shrubs. The huge, imposing foliage 
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the large herbal family of Labiates, and is 
known, too, by the name of Stachys. The 
variety superba, depicted in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is a glorified form of the 
garden type. The flowers are rosy-purple and 
the foliage is strikingly handsome. Broad - 
clumps in the mixed border form a pleasing 
feature, and when once established will grow 
like weeds. No special soil conditions are 
necessary so. long as the drainage is good, and 
a sunny situation should be chosen. Plant- 
ing may be done in spring or autumn and 
the plants may be increased by division of the 
roots at either season. There is a white form 
which is dwarfer in habit than the common 
type, and which has gained a certain reputa- 
tion as a rock garden plant. 





Betonica grandiflora superba. 


always begets admiration, and they thrive 
abundantly when once established. Another 
plant with striking foliage is Symphytum 
peregrinum. This plant produces bright blue 
flowers, and is a vigorous grower. Then there 
are Delphiniums, Lilies of sorts, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Eryngiums, and a host of others 
which are eminently suitable for the purpose 
under discussion. 

Space will not permit my giving an ex- 
haustive list. These notes are suggestive 
only, and the names already mentioned may 
be largely supplemented by the reader, who is 
doubtless familiar with most of the commonly 
grown. perennials. 

Hasitenurst-Greaves, F.L.S. 





etn 


- Betonica grandiflora. 


The wilding form of this plant was much 
esteemed in olden days for dressing wounds, 
also for medicinal purposes. It belongs to 





The only one that I care for is that 
called Betonica grandiflora rosea. Of the 
others, perhaps the purple-flowered B. grandi- 
flora superba is the best. The white ones are 
generally poor, and in many cases can only be 
called ‘‘ white ’’ as a matter of courtesy, in 
comparison with the others. B. nivea is per- 
haps the whitest of these, but plants raised 
from seeds are not to be depended upon to 
come true. S. ARNOTT. 








Sweet Peas in borders. 


No flowers, suitable for cutting for the de- 
coration of the home, are more highly prized 
than Sweet Peas, and none have enjoyed a 
wider popularity during the last twenty years 
or so than these, the most dainty and beauti- 
ful of all our annuals. It is a flower, too, 
which has been lifted from a state of com- © 
parative obscurity in the first instance to the 
front rank as an exhibition blossom, and yet, 
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at the same time has not lost any of its 
charm for growing in the garden of the 
average person, who loves flowers for the 
pleasure such give. In a word, it still con- 
tinues to be the flower for the home, and 
to-day is grown by countless thousands. In 
many gardens it has now become quite a 
common practice to have groups of them at 
varying intervals at the back of wide borders, 
where at the zenith of their beauty the effect 
is pretty, particularly so where trouble has 
been taken to select the colours. We may not 
be experts in the matter of growing Sweet 
Peas for exhibition ; indeed, we may begrudge 
the time and attention necessary to the pro- 
duction of super blossoms, and to limiting 
their output to gain such ends, preferring 
rather to have quantities of sprays for 
gathering day by day during their flowering 
season. 

So many who grow them to-day have no 
glass structures in which to give the seeds a 
start, and to grow the young plants on prior 
to planting them out of doors; they have to 
be content with sowing in April, where they 
are required in the garden. Further than this, 
many people who used to grow Sweet Peas in 
rows, mainly for the convenience of gathering 
the blooms, have now adopted the grouping 
system in their borders. 


Old sorts still popular. 

It speaks much for some varieties to-day 
that they are almost as popular as they were 
when first introduced, and though there have 
been many improvements, a good number of 
the “‘ original stagers ’? still survive and are 
yet cultivated. One thinks of Lady Grisel 
Hamilton (lavender), Paradise Ivory, Maud 
Holmes (crimson), Thomas Stevenson (orange 
scarlet), Apple Blossom (rosy pink), John 
Ingman (carmine), Asta Ohn (lavender, 
spencer), Nora Unwin (giant white), Black 
Knight (maroon), and Etta Dyke (white), 
that at one time figured repeatedly on the 
exhibition table, but have long been” super- 
seded by others. Still} it- has to be said that 
these and others that are now amongst the 
long-service Sweet Peas are wonderfully 
attractive, and for general decorative pur- 
poses in a garden have much to commend 
them. 


Preparing the ground. 

Much depends upon the preparation of the 
ground as to future success, and those who 
give this matter special attention are  in- 
variably gainers. To have really fine clumps 
about a border it is important to trench the 
ground thoroughly, working in some gwod 
manure with the two bottom spits, and in the 
top spit introducing leaf mould and wood 


ashes and a dressing of superphosphate of ' 


lime. This work may be undertaken forth- 
with, and before sowing the seed the surface 
should be rendered fine by incorporating with 
ita little compost which has been passed 
through a sieve. - 


Staking. 

A few twigs will be needed to support the 
seedlings as they grow before they reach the 
risers, and for the latter there is nothing 
better than hazel sticks. The one who sets 
out to grow Sweet Peas to beautify his 
borders will leave nothing undone and will be 
prepared for enemies in the shape of slugs by 
having soot in readiness, and. will not over- 
look the fact that in full growth nothing 
responds’ moré to stimulants, given in 
moderation, than these flowers do. It is, 
of course, known by every grower that nothing 
exhausts the plants more than to permit old 
blossoms to remain and go to seed, and there- 
fore frequent cutting of the flowers must be 
the rule. LEAHURST, 


Gladioli. 


All named varieties will be planted as soon 
as possible. Preparation of the soil in 
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autumn or winter is of the utmost im- 
portance. A deep, loamy soil, not too heavy, 
is the most suitable for Gladioli, but almost 
any soil can be made to answer by the addi- 
tion of suitable materials. A light soil may 
be made suitable by placing a thick layer of 
decomposed cow manure a foot below the 
surface, and a heavy, retentive loam by the 
addition of lighter materials. If it is in- 
tended to plant in rows, draw a deep drill, 
and into the bottom put about 2 inches of 
sand and wood ashes mixed. Place the corms 
at regular distances apart and lightly return 
the top soil. If clumps are to be planted, 
take out the soil to a depth of 6 inches, and 
at the bottom put the sand and wood’ashes. 
Lay the corms upon this and carefully cover 
with fine soil. When the planting 1s com- 
pleted the crown of the corm should be 
4 inches below the surface. In dry weather 
water must be freely given and a mulch of 
old manure will be beneficial and prevent 
evaporation. 


The hardy plant border. 


There are, as a rule, many bulbs planted in 
the hardy plant border, and now that the tips 
of these begin to peer above the soil the work 
of forking or digging may be safely under- 
taken. The use of the spade is generally de- 
precated, but among the more robust plants, 
which usually occupy the back lines, there can 
be no objection to the employment of this im- 
plement if reasonable care be exercised. 
Shortly, too, any dividing or replanting 
which may have been delayed in the late 
autumn can be attended to. It is well to re- 
member, in dividing, that the outer portions 
of the old stools give the most satisfactory 
results ; and it is equally well to bear in mind 
that many hardy plants, such as Phloxes, 
Lupins, Delphiniums, and* such like, are 
hungry subjects. _ In such cases a liberal 
allowance of good—and, if possible, well- 
decayed—organic manure should be worked 
into the stations which are to be occupied by 
the young pieces. Any seedling Michaelmas 
Daisies ought to be rooted out without com- 
punction—indeed, inferior plants of every 
description should be given short shrift. 
Scot. 





Preparation for summer planting. 


Where the dual system of planting is still 
in force in the flower garden respectively for 
the spring and summer months, it is advis- 
able at this season to make a general inspec- 
tion and decide on the number and variety 
of things required: Variety is always advis- 
able, for with the wealth of material to hand 
too much of one thing, however good, is not 
necessary, either in large or small gardens. 
Also it is well to choose plants that will show 
to the best advantage in the different beds. 
Dwarf plants are as much out of character 
in large beds as long, weedy stuff would be 
in small, and in the latter case there is not 


‘sufficient room to hide deficiencies with other 


things. Also, where, as is usually the case, 
dwarf plants predominate, it is well to pro- 
vide sufficient material in the way of taller 
pot plants to relieve the flat surface. Many 
of the dwarf annuals—Tufted Pansies, Ver- 
benas, Petunias, and Phlox Drummondi— 
are the better for an occasional taller plant 
among them sometimes, flowering as standard 
or pyramidal Fuchsias or Heliotropes, or fine 
foliaged as Grevillea robusta, or Eucalyptus 
cordata or KE. citriodora. _In any case, such 
plants should be well done, well flowered, and 
of symmetrical habit. Where a number of 
beds are scattered at intervals over a lawn, a 
rather pleasing effect is produced by devoting 


each bed to some particular flower, one to. 


standard with dwarfer Fuchsias, another to 
Heliotropes, another to pyramidal plants of 
Tropzeolum canariense over a dwarfer variety, 
and yet others to Begonias respectively of 


“noticed above. 
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the tuberous and fibrous sections relieved by 
a few tall, fine-foliaged plants as above 
noted. “ee 
Studies in glowing scarlet and pink, if 
required, can be supplied by Paul Crampel 
Pelargonium and Miss Willmot Verbena. 
All the above are given, presuming every- 
thing is to hand to grow the plants along 
and have them in first-class trim at planting- 
time. Where such facilities do not exist, the 
planter has to fall back on annuals or hardy 
flowers of an enduring character, which may 
be relied on to keep up_a display the greater 
part of the summer. There are some of the 
more tender plants, however, when well 
arranged and flowered, that always appeal 
to the lover of flowers, and no beds attract 
more notice than those filled with things 


still more tender constitution is only possible 
in those places where there is the opportunity 
to grow them on to the size required, and 
harden them off in cool structures before 
planting out. In a summer like that of 1921 
they make a brave show, but in a dull, cold 
season neither grow nor flower freely, and are 
hardly worth the trouble bestowed on them 
with so many good things available. _ 
Hardwick. K. B. 8. 


The inclusion of plants of | 


Delphinium: Raising plants. from 


seed. 


Comparatively few in these days look upon 
the increase of perennials in any other way 
than by dividing the roots, and regard raising 
such plants from seed as a long and, in the 
end, a not always very satisfactory procedure. 
In the case of Delphiniums, however, it is 
not such a protracted business as many sup- 
pose, and one does not have to wait three or 
four years, as some would have us believe. 
On several occasions my experience has been 
quite the reverse of this, as from seed sown 
in boxes of light soil in April or May, and 
given a cold frame for a time, plants have 


resulted which have commenced to bloom in - 


the summer or early autumn .of the year 


following. Delphiniums, it should be remem- 


bered, are rapid in growth when planted in 


= 


soil of a loamy texture, and with which 


manure has been incorporated, and seedlings, 
when once they have become established after 
transplanting, make the same quick progress. 
If for the first season the transplanting can 
be done in a bed in a cold frame, it will help 
matters considerably. Seed saved from one’s 
own plants, and gathered when ripe, can be 
sown without any misgivings. When seed- 


lings have got well.on their way it is advis- — 


able to keep them to two or three shoots at 
the most. Delphiniums, owing to being lovers 
of moisture, suffer if they are allowed to 
grow into ungainly over-large clumps. 

¢ LEAHURST.. 
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Work of the Week. 


The weather during the past week has been 


most favourable for the progress of the open- 
air garden operations, and important work 
which, owing to the continuous nains, had to 


be temporarily. abandoned, has been brought — 


rapidly forward. The east winds are drying 


the surface soil where this has been recently ~ 


cultivated, and will greatly facilitate the 


work of obtaining a fine tilth for small seeds’ 


of annuals to be sown a little later. A hedge 
of Sweet Briar has been put in. 


before planting, in order to encourage stro 
young growth from the base. A large 


intended for a few choice Clematis—recently  _ 
arrived—has been deeply dug, and after. 
applying a good dressing of wood ashes, sand, 


and a little lime, will be ready for the plants. 
A quantity of the Cardinal Lobelia which 
has come to hand has been divided up and 


potted. This will be kept in a cool frame for 


~ 


a 


The plants — 
being 4 feet high, were reduced to 18 inches 


. 
An 
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a short time in order that the plants may 
become strong for putting out into the beds 
at the end of April. A number of varieties 
of the above which have stood out in the beds 
throughout the winter have now been divided 
up and transplanted to fresh and specially 
prepared ground. Plantations of Box have 
been made along the sides of the carriage 
drive, and as many of the plants were 12 feet 
in height, it was thought advisable to reduce 
them to half that height. The.plants had 
very large balls of soil, and therefore should 
feel little of their removal. 

A group of Lilacs and Anchusa italica\has 
been cleaned through and the surface soil 
broken up between the plants. Roses—Le 
Progrés and Old China—have been put out 

-on a cool bed at the foot of an east wall. 
The following seeds have been sown in a 
warm house:—Sorbus Pekinensis, Berberis 
Hookeri, Lobelia syphillitica gathered from 
the wild plant in New York State, Malva 
mauritiana, Viola cornuta alba, lutea, and 
the var. Nora Marrow, Scabiosa atropur- 
-purea, Anchusa myosotidiflora, Cheiranthus 
maritimus, C. Allioni, Linum Lewisii, L. 
austriacum, Ipomea imperialis, Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, Verbenas in variety; Del- 
phinium elatum grandiflorum (pale blue 
shades), Convolvulus althzoides floribundus, 

_ Lychnis *chalcedonica. The retrellising of 
pergolas with-oak still continues, and this 
entails constant unfastening and retraining 
of the various climbing plants. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sedum spectabile. 


This is admired for its beautiful greyish- 

_ green, glaucous foliage, and its rosy-pink 
ao wbis which are borne at the extremity of 
its upright shoots. The variety in question 
will grow out-of-doors in a sunny position, 


oP . 
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or partially shaded places. When the young 
growth is pushing up in spring is a suitable 
time to increase it by dividing the roots. 
Se LEAHURST. 
- [Many years ago we used to cut off the 
shoots of this and put five into a 48 pot. 
In a close frame they rooted very quickly, 
and during the autumn were found very 
— useful for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration.—Ep. ]. 


ALPINE. 


_ Making a moraine. 
As one who has practised moraine garden- 
ing for a good few years, and ‘who has had 
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fa the pleasure of seeing the moraines con-. 
_ structed by the late Mr. Reginald Farrer at 
_ his home, I should like to express my general 
ae “agreement with the able reply given by 
$% ow. 8. Th. I.” to S..P. Rowlands in 
_  Garpentne ItiustratEp of March 18th, 
~~ —p.172. +The reply is eminently practical, and 
_-—s—- the advice may be followed with advantage 
ahs: _ by those contemplating the formation of a 
-—~—~—s moraine. I agree with your contributor in 


Re! his views regarding underground watering, 
which is “rarely necessary and often 
ss dangerous. It is quite possible to grow 
—s-practically any plant which will thrive in a 
“moraine with underground water in one which 
has not this, but is properly constructed on 
- ‘the lines suggested in your reply. I observe 
i. that S. P. Rowlands can only have limestone 
a chips. Where they can be obtained I prefer 
_ whinstone chips, and supply the lime-lovers 
~ —s with what they desire by adding some cal- 
_-—- eareous material to the soil about the lime- 
Ey lovers. I am interested in the remarks in 
the reply referring to shrubs. I may say 
--—s that I have not found the conifers do so well 
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moraine. 


~ form of Gagea lutea. 


but it also is a charming plant for shaded 


‘says of G. 
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in the moraine, and that Juniperus hibernica 
compressa in particular has never thriven in 
the moraine with me. The bright Helianthe- 
mums have been a great success in the 
moraine, but spread too much for the small 
I would suggest adding to the 
Dianthuses mentioned the charming little one 
called D. Spencer Bickham. I may add that 
some of the finest alpines I have ever seen 
were grown in a series of small moraines, 
enclosed in drystone walls about 3 or 4 feet 
high, and without any underground water 
supply. S. ARNOTT. 


Gagea lutea. 

May I use your columns to thank Mr. C. E. 
Salmon for correcting my error of looking 
upon Gagea lutea (Schult).and Gagea Tio- 
tardi (Schult) as the same plant? As a 
matter of fact Mr. Salmon is quite right. 
The photograph to which I wrote the note 
that appeared on page 107 was of Gagea Lio- 
tardi, which I looked upon as merely an alpine 
A personal friend, who 
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to find any mention of Liotardi’s species in 
any British work available to me, I was at 
that time a working gardener, I concluded 
that British botanists did not recognise Lio- 
tardi’s yellow star as a species and made a 
note to that effect in my notes on that collect- 
ing trip. Personally, I consider Gagea Lio- 
tardi as the brighter plant, and am grateful 
to both Mr. C. E. Salmon and my friend 
P. R. for putting me right upon this matter. 
Wek. Bae 


Saxifraga apiculata. 


One of our most delightful early Saxifrages 
of the Kabschia section is that called apicu- 
lata, said to be one of the hybrids which are 
so numerous among the Saxifrages. It is 
@ gem, coming in in February in a season 
such as this (in March in later ones), and 
fascinating us with its tufts of narrow leaves 
of shining- pale green and its charming 
primrose-yellow blooms, big for the size of 
the plant and raised a little above the foliage 
on their pinkish stems. It is a delightful 





= '.  Saxifraga apiculata. 


knows both species very well indeed, had 
already told me that I was wrong, and I was 
on the point of writing to correct my error 
when Myr. Salmon’s note appeared. 

I collected G. Liotardi last in 1909, close 
to the Italian frontier line in the Valois 
Alps. It was in full flower and all the plants 
I collected had only single bulbs, the pedicels, 
however, were hairy, and the plants answered 
to the description in Prof. Schroter’s~ Flora, 
which IT had with me. .G. lutea I did not 
find on that trip. On coming home I looked 
for the name of my find in the Kew Hand 
List of herbaceous plants and found it not. 
G. lutea, however, was mentioned. I then 
looked into Mons. Correvon’s little book ‘‘ Les 
plantes des Alpes, etc.,’’ and found both 
names, but Liotardi spelt with a double “ t,”’ 
and the authority for both names ‘‘ Schult.”’ 
Flahault too spells the name with a double 
‘“«t,”’ but he gives no authority for the name. 
Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening ’’ only 
gave G. lutea, and in his 1900 Supplement 
lutea the correct name is G. 
fascicularis. 

In the end I looked into a good old stand- 
by, Bentham and Hooker’s Handbook of the 
British Flora and there read up Gagea lutea. 


_They give Ker as the authority for the name, 


and after describing the plant and giving its 
distribution, they go on and say, ‘‘ Conti- 


- nental botanists distinguish as species several 


forms, according as to whether there are 1, 
2 or 3 bulbs at the time of flowering ”’ etc., 
etc., and go on to describe the reasons for the 
varying number of bulbs. Failing, therefore, 


plant, surpassing its white variety, S. a. 
alba, because of the attractions of its colour- 
ing. It is easy in the moraine or rock 
garden, and well repays us for the small 
amount of space and care it occupies. Some 
consider it the best of the early class, and 
this is a high claim indeed when we have so 
many lovely things among these delightful 
flowers. S. ARNOTT. 


Boykinia aconitifolia. 


I do not often come across the Boykinias in 
gardens, but when I do, the only one in 
private places appears to be Boykinia aconiti- 
Alia. It is a native of the woods of an area 
extending from §$.W. Virginia to North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia. Although 
not showy, it makes a good border plant, and 
is also suitable for moist places in the larger 
rock: gardens, while it is well adapted for 
wild gardening. It likes partial shade and a 
soil of loam, leaf-soil, and a little sand. It 
derives its specific name from the resemblance 
of its leaves to those of some of the Aconitums 
or Monkshoods.. They may be described as 
roundish, kidney shaped, and divided into 
from five to seven lobes. The stems rise from 
1 to 2 feet high, and carry a number of 
panicled cfmes of white flowers small in size, 
but producing a fair effect when open. It 
is not at all difficult to grow, but to do it 
justice a damp position is necessary, together 
with a little shade, as suggested above. It 
is increased by division. S- Argnortr. 
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INDOOR. 


Climbing plants in houses. 


There are differences of opinion regarding ~ 


the employment of climbing plants in the 
greenhouse or the stove, more especially, it 
must be said, when these climbers are planted 
with a view to covering, partially or wholly, 
the roof of the house. Many good plantsmen 
object to such plants, giving as their reason 
the fact that climbing plants interfere with 
the light and make the subjects grown  be- 
neath them drawn, weakly, and unsatisfac- 
tory. Other equally good plantsmen maintain 
that (especially in lofty houses) the use of 
climbing plants is effective, and that by the 
employment of suitable plants for growing 
beneath them no great difference can be noted 
between plants grown in partial shade and 
others grown in a house the roof of which is 
entirely unobscured. Both schools of thought 
obtain adherents, but it may be said, as in 
most cases, that there is a middle way, by 
following which climbing plants may be cul- 
tivated with -but little detriment to others 
grown beneath them. The middle course, 
naturally, is to plant such things as are not 
too rampant in growth, and to thin these 
rather freely when occasion requires. ‘Two 
plants, formerly popular, may be mentioned 
as examples of climbers to avoid. These are 
Cobeea scandens and the Tacsonias generally. 
The commoner Passifloras, too, might also be 
classed as objectionable, while, however useful 
it may be, Acacia dealbata might very well be 
added to the black list. Apart from these, 
other climbing plants, if judiciously ®used, 
need not be tabooed. It is, of course, difficult 
to decide at what time thinning ought to be 
done—more especially in early spring, when 
some climbers will be coming into bloom, 
while others are only starting into growth. 
The most ought to be made of ‘the former, 
while the latter should receive attention early, 
so that the young shoots may not be en- 
tangled. In training it ought to be remem- 
bered that formality is objectionable and not 
only from a natural point of view, but it is 
irrational as well. Loose ties and, in some 
cases, festooning the growths are very much 
more satisfactory in every way. When thin- 
ning becomes imperative let it be done freely 
and in anticipation. Above all, and espe- 
cially in spring, a close watch should be main- 
tained on climbing plants, so that outbreaks 
of aphis may be promptly dealt with.” Light 
fumigations are better given on alternate 
evenings than a heavy dose in one evening. 
A few plants may be suggested which are not 
of too rampant growth. For the stove Passi- 
flora quadrangularis, Clerodendron Bal- 
fourianum, and Thunbergia laurifolia; for 
the greenhouse Lapagerias, Abutilon Boule de 


Neige, A. Golden Fleece, and A. Sanglant, 


Plumbago capensis and its white form, and 
Habrothamnus (Cestrum) elegans. 
W. McGurroc. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. = 


Sweet Peas under glass. 


I have been growing Sweet Peas under glass 
for many years, though without specialising 
in them at first, simply planting a few 
baskets to hang in the conservatory or along 
the edge of a baleony, or a few in pots for 
early cutting till they could be obtained from 
open-air sowings. Of late years it has been 
found that there was money in early Sweet 
Peas, and, as the Scotch say, ‘‘ Many mickles 
mak a muckle,’’ now all. the small matters 
have to be looked up, and, as far as possible, 
developed. I have given up autumn sowing 
outside, as the seeds and plants are exposed 
to many enemies, while under glass every 
fairly good seed will germinate, especially if 
given a little warmth; and, besides, if one 
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wants the best varieties, Sweet Pea seeds cost 
money. 

Bust CoLours rox Currinc.—Since the 
boom set-in the number of varieties has in- 
creased enormously. For cutting, so far as 
I ~am concerned, half a dozen distinct 
varieties will meet all needs, but these must 
be of decided colours. I do not exhibit, I 
simply want good flowers chiefly for table and 
other decorations. These colours must in- 
clude a good white, a rather pale mauve, pale 
pink, salmon-pink, cream, and a good scarlet ; 


and in my experience the greatest demand is © 


for soft colours, chiefly in soft pinks, creams, 
and salmons; and, of course, fairly large 
flowers are wanted, with reasonably long, stiff 
stems. ; 
SOWING THE SEEDS.—Sweet Peas 
usually worked with other things. For in- 
stance, they come in between late Chrysan- 
themums and Tomatoes, or, at any rate, I 
have worked the three crops in succession 
without being tied down to any rotation. I 
have sown in various ways, as Swee: Peas 
transplant well when about 4 inches or so 
high; but the best way, in my experience, is 
to sow in 34-inch pots, three seeds in each 
pot, and place on shelves in a warm-house— 
say about 50 idegrees—till well up. Good 
seeds will germinate in about ten days, and 
in due course, after being hardened a little, 
the seedlings will be planted out. In the 
meantime the beds will be manured and 
trenched. This, as every Sweet-Pea grower 
knows, is important, as under glass, even 
more so than outside, depth of manured soil 
is wanted. Wecan mulch with manure and 


give liquid stimulants; but the roots must . 


have room to go down for food and moisture. 
The plants under such conditions, even if 
the strong shoots of some of them are stopped, 
will grow 8 feet or 9 feet high, if the house 
is high enough; and, if.planted in groups of 
three, 18 inches apart, the beds will be pretty 
well filled and there will be plenty of good 
flowers for cutting. .They must, of course, be 
well supported. Feathery Hazel or Lime 
branches will do. The growths are tied at 
first, but later, as they ascend, the tendrils 
of the plants will cling to the sticks and get 
enough support. I use these supports because 
I can cut them close at home, and they cost 
little or nothing, and they answer the pur- 
pose. I am not giving any list of varieties, 
as I only grow the colours I find most suit- 
able, and they probably would not meet the 
views of the exhibitors, who desire many 
varieties, some of which may be too much 
alike for my purpose. 
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Foliage for decoration. 


Now that flowers for cutting are in such 
request, any plant ‘which yields them in 
quantity and suitable for the purpose is not 
slow in receiving notice; more particularly 
is this the case with good winter-blooming 
plants. Foliage does not, however, always 
receive the attention due to it, and only those 
who have occasion to frequently want in 
quantity greenery of a suitable description for 
dinner-table decoration and other similar 
purposes can fully appreciate the value of 
a plant which will yield what is required all 
the year round in sufficient quantity. I do 
not overlook the fact that Ferns supply the 
needs of the majority, and that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find any- 
thing more suitable than Fern fronds for the 
greater part of the decorator’s work, but as 
nothing injures Ferns so much as continual 
cutting of the fronds, where the collection of 
these plants is limited, considerable care must 
be exercised in cutting from them. 

_ ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS stands first, 
in my opinion, as a plant to cut from. It 
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_ plant. 


are 


of long sprays, than which few things are 


- can be found for it—that is, where it can 


_ Surprised to find these shoots hardly affected, _ 


_Myrtle is easily grown, and, moreover, only __ 
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would indeed be difficult to find a subject - 
more amenable to different modes of culture, 

and, at the same time, furnishing such an 
abundance of material for cutting as this 
When planted out in a warm-house 

1 soon assumes a scandent habit, and fills a 
large space in the course of a few months with 

its long branching shoots, which can be used 

in a great variety of ways. No fear need be 
entertained as to cutting it, for wherever it | 

is cut, fresh shoots break forth and quickly 
replace those which have been removed. . 
When grown in pots and kept bushy by pinch- 

ing out the points of any shoots showing 
signs of climbing, it forms a most elegant 
plant for house decoration, and one, moreover, 
that will stand a considerable amount of hard 
usage. The best and only means, as far as. 

I know, of increasing it is by division. I 
have never observed any seed upon the plant, 

and stem cuttings have not succeeded with — 
me, but by dividing the plants a good stock __ 
is soon secured. Light loam, leaf-mould, and_ 
sand seem to suit it best. I have tried it in 
peat, but the growth is not so free nor is 

the colour of the folidge so good as when the 
plant is grown in loam. . The popular name ~ 
of “‘ Asparagus Fern ’’ which this plant has 
acquired, though far from correct, is one 
that I fancy it will retain. I have often 
found great difficulty in convincing people 
that itisnota Fern. Fern Asparagus would, 

I think, be much better for a garden name. 

_ MYRSsIPHYLLUM ASPARAGOIDES. — Although 

not adapted to such a variety of purposes 


~ as the preceding, this is, nevertheless, a most 


valuable and useful plant when treated 
liberally, ample room being allowed its long 
slender shoots. Planted out in a greenhouse — 
in a narrow border, and supplied with plenty 
of water, its growth is very free. If re- 
quired for cutting, constant attention is 
needed to prevent the shoots becoming too — 
much entwined together. This is an easy _ 
matter, as the shoots can either be trained 
separately to fine twine, and when cut the 
twine severed with them, or. when loosely 
caught to the front of a wire trellis plenty - 
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more light and elegant, will always be avail- =~ 
able for use. I prefer to raise the plants — FP 
from seed, although it is easy to divide the + 
plants. Seedlings, however, are the best for 
pot culture when required for hanging over * 
the front of plant stages, for which purpose 
this plant is well adapted. oo eee 
Lycopium scaNnDEns is a useful planttothe = 
decorator, but on account, no doubt, of its 
somewhat dull green colour it does not find ~ Z 
such favour as the two plants previously — 3 
noticed ; still, it should be grown where room 4 
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be planted out and given space to extend. a 
It will then quickly cover the back wallofa — 
warm-house or a trellis in any convenient a 
spot, and furnish an abundance of long, 
graceful shoots for cutting. = 8  * | al 
Ficus REPENS is a well-known inmate of ees 
our houses, and for clothing bare wall spaces pee 
it has few equals on account of its habit of  —_— 
clinging so closely. A few years ago I was 
surprised at the hardiness of this plant; some — a. 
shoots found their way outside between the 
wall and the woodwork of the. house, and tad 
soon covered a large space on the wall out- ~ the 
side. After a rather severe winter T was 


and they stood two or three winters until 
removed. When allowed to cling to the wall  __ 
it is difficult to obtain shoots in any quantity 
suitable for decorating, but if trained toa 
trellis or on the iron bars of the house, plenty 
of suitable material is always at hand. —~ 
Tur Myrtre.—Every garden should have 
some Myrtle bushes from which a few. ; 
fragrant sprays can occasionally be cut. The xe 


needs sufficient protection to secure it from  _ 
frost. The wonder is it is so seldom met _ 
with in any quantity. Ss 2b; See 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


_ TREES. AND SHRUBS. 
: The Golden Bell-tree (Forsythia). 


Forsythias are quite hardy, always bloom 
ell, and are easily increased from soft 
euttings put into light soil in a close frame 






_ during summer. They are, however, rank 
_ feeders, and if the soil is naturally poor it 
_ should be well manured, whilst plants which 
have occupied the same position for several 
__ years are improved by a surface-dressing of 
_ decayed manure each spring. Pruning is 
dealt with under the respective species, for 
all do not require the same treatment. 


we. F. nurorma has only been grown in this 
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country since 1899, when seeds were received 
It is the poorest of the 


from Albania. 


Species, both as regards individual flowers and 





general attractiveness, and unless a full 
collection is desired it might well be omitted. 

F. susprensa, a Chinese species, was intro- 
duced into English gardens about the middle 
of last century, and has been one of our most 
widely-grown shrubs. It varies a good deal 
in habit, also in leafage, for, whilst some 
plants are of upright growth with rather stiff 
branches, in other~ cases the secondary 
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branches are long, slender, and whip-like in 
character. This difference has given rise to 
the name of Fortunei to the former, although 
that name is not in general use. When the 
main ‘branches are trained to a trellis or 
pillar and the secondary branches allowed to 
hang loosely, the effect is charming, for the 
branchlets, each 3 feet or more long, are 
clothed from end to end. with blossoms. In 


Forsythia spectabilis (on the left), F. atrocaulis (on the right). 


the same way plants allowed to grow over a 
fence, through the branches of an open tree, 
or amongst evergreens are also very effective. 
It may also be grown in large groups and cut 
back hard to a height of 3 feet each year. 
Then strong, erect shoots, each often 4 feet 
high, are formed, which bear flowers from 
end to end. Plants grown against trellises 
and walls, as well as those grown in beds, 
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should be pruned each year, the year-old 
shoots being cut back to within an eye or 
two of the base as soon the flowers fade. In 
addition to there being two distinct styles of 
growth in this species the flowers also show 
a difference, for, like Primula flowers, they 
may have long or short styles, with a corre- 
sponding difference in the length of the 
stamens. Likewise, the leaves on the same 
plant may be simple or made up of two or 
three leaflets. 

F. viRIpissima, also a Chinese species, 
differs from the last-named in being of stiff, 
rather erect habit, but forming a bush 3 feet 
to 4 feet high and several feet through. The 
young bark is green and the leaves are also 
a distinct shade of green. It flowers a fort- 
night or so later than F. suspensa. 

F. INTERMEDIA is a vigorous-growing hybrid 
between F. suspensa and F. viridissima. 
Mature plants are from 6 feet to 10 feet in 
height with a wide spread of branches, the 
habit intermediate between that of the 
parents. The flowers are produced freely 
about the same time as those of F. suspensa. 
Several distinct forms have been given 
separate names; thus the variety spectabilis 
(shown in the illustration on the left) is 
remarkable for its free-flowering and vitellina 
for its large, richly-coloured flowers. Neither 
F. intermedia nor F. viridissima requires 
severe pruning as recommended for F. sus- 
pensa. As a rule, they can be left alone for 
several years, cutting back and thinning the 
branches when outgrowing their positions. 

A form with lemon-yellow flowers has been 
introduced from Central China by Wilson. 
It has shorter and comparatively broader 
petals. There is another (here figured on the 
right) with dark purplish young shoots, and 
known as yar. atrocaulis. 


The Osmanthus. 


The Osmanthus family has for many years 
occupied an important position in our 
gardens, for several of its members form 
useful decorative bushes of Holly-like ap- 
pearance, and which, from their neat habit, 
are peculiarly fitted for planting in con- 
spicuous positions. 
they are sometimes mistaken for members of 
the Holly family, but they are far removed, 


and are more closely related to the Privets - 


and Phillyreas. 

OsMANTHUS ARMATUS.—This species of 
Osmanthus (figured on p. 215) is quite 
distinct from any of the older and better- 
known kinds. It is of rather slow growth, 
and forms a sturdy bush. The leaves, which 
are in vigorous examples as much as 6 inches 


in length and about 15 inches wide, are very, 


deeply toothed and spiny. They are almost 
flat, and of a peculiarly harsh texture. The 
young leaves are of a kind of bronzy-green, 
changing to deep-green when mature. It 
flowers in the autumn, as does the well-known 
Osmanthus ilicifolius, the blossoms of both 
being small, white, and sweetly scented. 


O. Detavayt presents the genus in a ° 


different aspect, for, in addition to being a 
good evergreen, this species is a valuable 
flowering shrub. Its white, tubular, fragrant 
blossoms are a great deal larger and 
more conspicuous than are those of the better 
known species, Its specific mame is com- 
memorative of Father Delavay, a French 
missionary, who carried out a considerable 
amount of pioneer botanical work in Western 
China as a relaxation from his arduous 
religious duties. The plant is likely to grow 
into a bush 3 feet or so high. The leaves are 
ovate, with serrated margins, and the flowers 
appear in clusters at the ends of the branches. 
It was first received from Yunnan by M. 
M. L. de Vilmorin. 

OsMANTHUS ILIctFoLIUs.—As a dwarf, low- 
growing shrub this should be more frequently 
grown. The small deep-green, shining leaves 
look well-at any season, and not being of 


On account of their leaves 
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rampant growth, it may be planted near the 
front of borders or in groups on the turf, a 
position it is suited for, owing to coming into 
bloom at the beginning of the winter, and 
being sweet-scented it should have an addi- 
tional claim on all shrub lovers. The blooms, 
which are not- large, are greenish-white and 
freely produced. So strong is the perfume 
that in the last few days in October when I 
was walking round the grounds my attention 
was arrested by its strong scent. The bush 
under notice is 8 feet to 10. feet high and as 
much through; it will continue in bloom for 
several weeks. Sprays of it cut and placed. 
in big vases are most useful, especially if long 
shoots of the yellow Jasmine are associated 
with them. It thrives best, I find, in a sandy 
soil. 


VEGETABLES. 


Carrots and Parsnips. 


I take these vegetables together because they 
are alike deep rooting. and call for similar 
treatment. Obviously, they require a soil 
which can be deeply worked. As a matter of 
fact, they are best grown on what was last 








-year’s celery trenches, and where these are 


not available, deep digging must be re- 
sorted to. 

The soil should not be close and heavy, but 
fairly porous; indeed, sandy soil is especially 
agreeable to the Carrot, as it produces nice, 
clean, medium-sized roots of excellent quality. 
But as we have all got to grow our crops in 
the soil at our disposal, almost without any 
picking and choosing, we must make the best 





1. Carrot Early 2, Carrot Inter- 3, Carrot 
Horn. mediate. Long Surrey. 


of it by well cultivating and correcting it. 
We are now at the beginning of April, and 
need delay no longer in sowing the seed, if 
the ground is ready and in good condition. 
Select a sheltered, warm spot in the garden 
for a small sowing of a very early variety, 
but sow the bulk in an open exposed position. 
Drills should be drawn $ inch deep and 1 foot 
apart, and as the seeds are very light it will 
be best to select a calm day. In these days 
of tests and penalties we can always rely 
upon procuring good seed, so there no longer 
exists any reason why it should be sown 
thickly. Indeed, it would be a great error to 
do so, as the labour of thinning out later on 
would be considerably increased: they should 
be sown thinly so that beyond pulling for use 
scarcely any thinning should be needed at all. 

The illustration depicts three different 
types of Carrot. 1 is the Early Horn, 
which should be given a warm spot if 
required very early, though otherwise it will 
do equally well with the others; 2 is the 
Carrot which I think I might say is most 
highly esteemed and the most generally 
grown; 3 is the longest red and finds its way 
into the markets through the winter. 

Now there is no need for anyone except 
market growers to load themselves with more 
than two varieties, the one for early crop, the 
other for main crop, and I unhesitatingly re- 
commend I and 2 for these purposes. The 
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long Surrey Red (3) comes too large to ever . 
be a prime, table favourite, though for cut-— 


ting up for cooking it is very economical. 
Parsnips, on similar soil, should also be 
sown now, but it will be found economical if, 
instead of sowing the seed continuously along 
the drills, a couple of ‘seeds were placed 
every 6 inches. This would not save a penny- 
worth uf seed, but it would save some amount 
of labour when thinning time came, when 
time is very valuable. The drills must be 
deeper than for Carrots—say, 1 inch deep— 
and at 15 inches apart, because the foliage is 
larger and far more dense. 
and, on “its merits, the best, is the variety 
known as Hollow Crown. It is distinguished 
from some other varieties by a raised ridge 
of flesh all round the top from which the leaf- 
stalks spring. Like to the Carrot, the Parsnip 
should not be grown too large—everyone 
knows that the medium-sized roots are much 
the nicer when cooked. If grown on warm, 
porous soil it is not necessary to lift the 
roots till wanted ; but when grown on wet and 
heavy soil it is advisable to lift and store 

them in November. a gs Pena th! 


Potato Kerr’s Pink. 


- A recent note concerning the predeliction 


of Kerr’s. Pink (in a season like that of 1921) 
to form second growths confirms my ex- 
perience of the variety. Good - Potato 
though it be, this drawback, if general, is 
bound to affect its popularity—more espe- 


The best known, - 


cially among those who grow Kerr’s Pink ~ 


As I have previously hinted in this 
journal, the variety is not specially well 
adapted for the garden... It is of robust 


growth and requires more space in which to 


develop than I feel disposed to allow. As a 
field Potato, howevér, Kerr’s Pink, in a 
normal season, ought to be worth the atten- 
tion of growers. W. McG. 


FRUIT. 


Notes on Nectarines. 
During the last few years a number of new 


~ 


Nectarines have been introduced, some of — 
which are so good that they ought to find a — 


place even in the most select collections. 


Some of the older varieties, too, are, owing 4 
~ to their excellent all-round qualities, indis- 


pensable. I consider that old but little 
‘known variety, Hunt’s Tawny, one of the best 
‘varieties for forcing. It has a wonderful con- 


stitution, sets freely, and the flavour is juicy” 


and rich. The colour externally is dark 


bronze, the flesh being yellow. Cardinal, a 


new variety, is a grand forcer, though not | 


hardy enough for growing outside. It ripens 


ten days in advance of Early Rivers, and 
Early Rivers is a © 


succeeds well in pots.” 


variety of great merit, the fruit being 


very large, brilliantly coloured, and ripening 
two weeks before Lord Napier, which is say- — 
-ing a great deal for its earliness. This or 
Cardinal should be grown in every early — 


house. Rivers’ Orange is one of the finest of 
yellow-fleshed Nectarines, and oné of the very 


best either for forcing or growing in a cool- — 


house. I have proved it to be excellent for 
pot culture. I can strongly recommend this 


ectarine, but it 


variety to amateurs. pape bee. is a large, — 


handsome, well-flavoured 
requires careful culture. 


If grown in a house 
having. large panes of glass, and trained near — 
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the roof, it invariably scalds, unless the pre- — 


caution to shade the house is taken. 
to grow it very successfully on an outside 
wall in south Notts. . Elruge is still one of 


house, or open-air culture. 
sets and colours well, and is very juicy and 
refreshing. This variety must not be con- 
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founded with Stanwick Elruge, which is very 
apt to drop its fruit when stoning. Downton 
Improved deserves to be better known than 
it is at present.. Few Nectarines are so re- 
liable or of better quality, and when forced 
it ripens at about the same time as Lord 
Napier. It and Rivers’ Orange are two ex- 
cellent varieties for amateurs. Violet Hative 
must be included in the list, it being Al 
either when grown under glass or on walls. 
Its colour, too, is very brilliant. Prince of 
Wales I can recommend for outside culture. 
I have seen it on a south wall fruiting 
heavily. Humboldt, a seedling from Pine- 
apple, is a large, deliciously-flavoured, yellow- 
fleshed kind, and although a strong grower 
it generally bears well.. Newton, a late 
Nectarine, is excellent in every way. A 
friend of mine had a tree in a cool-house 
facing east which bore regularly extra large 
mottled fruit of exquisite flavour. The tree 


is very hardy and the growth short-jointed. 
This is another good Nectarine for amateurs. 


| ~ Victoria is probably the richest flavoured of 


all late Nectarines, but it needs special 
culture to do it justice. A sunny position 
under glass and a slightly raised, well- 
drained border suit it best. C, 





Bud-dropping. ) 


: Many amateurs and others will soon be . 
starting their only Peach-house into gentle 
growth, and it is not at all an uncommon 


occurrence for the owners to’ be much dis- 


appointed, after the lapse of a few days,- to 


find that the fruit-buds, to a greater or less 
extent, instead of swelling and developing, 


drop off when the trees are.syringed, or if the 


trellis is shaken. Some are quite at a loss 


to account for this; others know from past 


experience, and realise what is the matter; 


but in the majority of cases it is seldom that 


_ @ true solution of the problem is arrived at, 


, 


and the complaint assigned to the rightful 


cause. I make use of the word complaint in 
contradistinction to that of disease—for many 
consider the bud-casting of Peach-trees under 
glass to be so—as I think it is, and, accord-’ 


ing to my experience, have provd it to b, a 


matter largely under the control of the culti- 
vator. The complaint is generally brought 


_ about by neglecting to supply the roots with 
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a sufficient amount of water from the time the 
crops are cleared till the trees are restarted 
into growth in the spring. I have before 
now witnessed cases in which the borders were 
in an excessively dry state during the autumn 
and winter months, and it is small wonder 
that bud-casting follows on the heels of such 
a course of treatment. Many have the idea 
that a rather dry border is conducive to the 
thorough ripening of the wood, and that it is 
also necessary to ensure the trees having a 
long season of rest. The trees may experi- 
ence the needed period of rest, but it is gener- 
ally accompanied by the loss of fruit-buds. 
If the roots are afforded water whenever the 
condition of the border demands it, during 
the autumn and winter months, it does 
not prevent the trees from gaining the_need- 
ful. season of rest, but it does avert bud- 
casting, because the trees, as a result of their 
roots being able to obtain an ample supply 


Cherry trees in bloom. 


of moisture, are in’a position to nurture the 
buds. This has been my practice with regard 
to the treatment of Peach-borders for many 
years past, and I have never known it to 
fail. There is not the slightest doubt that 
a too dry condition of the border during.the 
dormant season is mainly responsible for 
much of the bud-casting that one so fre- 
quently hears of. 

Another cause ®f bud-dropping is from the 
trees being kept in a condition of excitement 
more or less in winter, as a result of the house 


_having to be used for housing various plants, 


where glass structures are too limited in num- 
ber or extent to allow of its being thrown 
open to the elements. It is not so much the 
fact of the plants being accommodated in 
Peach-houses as in excluding frost from them 
during a spell of severe weather. When this 
occurs, fire-heat is turned on, and then, if 
necessary, to employ artificial warmth for 
several nights and days in succession, to ex- 
clude frost, the trees naturally become ex- 
cited, the sap begins to flow, and the buds, 
as a result, soon commence to swell. Then 
milder weather, perhaps, sets in, the heat is 
dispensed with, and the house thrown open. 
The inevitable result is that the trees sustain 
a check, and bud-dropping follows. When 
a Peach-house has to be made use of for 


storing plants in during the winter, they 


should be such gs only require protection from 
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frost, so that the temperature never need 
exceed 40 degrees, and then no harm will 
ensue, K. S. 





Cherry blossom in the Vale of 
Evesham. 


Is anything in its way more beautiful than 
fruit blossom when in the luxuriance one finds 
it in the Vale of Evesham, where each year 
as spring comes round, the whole country for 
miles is ‘‘ snowed under” in one cloud of 
white fruit blossom? It is a sight, especially 
if seen from rising ground, once seen never 
to be forgotten, promise of a rich fruit harvest 
lateron. Though Evesham and Pershore are 
primarily the plum country, still round 
Weston-sub-Edge and Offenham are many 
large and luxuriant Cherry orchards, where 
thetrees, as in our illustration, are literally 





weighed down with blossom, while in between 
and underneath, the ground is utilised for 
Cabbages and other early spring crops. 

W. M. Donson. 





Oblique cordon Pears. 


By so training them the sap is arrested 
in its ascent to the top of the tree, and is to 
a proportionate extent diverted to other parts 
of the tree more equally than is the case when 
the sap has a directly perpendicular ascent 
up one or two stems only. In the latter case 
there is an excessive amount of growth at 
the top of the tree and a deficiency at the 
lower part, In the former case—the ascent of 
the sap being arrested and more equally 
diffused over the tree—the growth all over the 
tree is more equally distributed, and the fruit 
also, 

The first tree in the row (see Fig. 4, 
p. 211, last issue) shows a method of 
filling the otherwise possibly void angle at 
the commencement of the row, a third vertical 
branch to be taken up about d a year or so 
later, as indicated by an imaginary bud sug- 
gested under d. ‘The second and third trees 
are supposed to have been left unpruned. 
The remaining three or four are shown a6 
pruned, in order that he or she may see what 
their general appearance may be or should 
be when the pruning is completed. Fig. 5 
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{see page 211, last issue) brings us to 
the point to which I «am alluding, viz., 
how far should we cut back or to 
which low bud must we prune? for we already 
understand that we have to prune severely in 
these cases. ‘The reply is, cut to the lowest 
good bud. The reason for this close pruning 
is in many cases misunderstood, and in some 
cases not known, but the reason is threefold : 
(a) To restrict each tree and spur to its own 
limited space. and thus prevent overcrowd- 
ing; (b) to admit a large amount of direct 
sunlight to the leaves and fruit; and (c) to 
admit. the rays of the sun to wall or fence 
in order that the trees may derive benefit 
from the extra warmth from the sun-heat 
stored up or latent in the wall or fence, which 
is of great value to the trees and fruit. At 
a (Fig. 5, p. 211) is a small and weak bud. If 
the shoot be pruned to that bud it would pro- 
bably fail. At b on the top side is a better, 
and the shoot may be pruned to that. Ate 
is a bud still better, but the spur will be 
becoming too elongated and the trees over- 
crowded, therefore prune to b. J. U. 


Pear crop prospects. 


At the end of January, 1921, buds on the 
Pear trees were already showing signs of 
bursting, and the early flowering of the trees 
coinciding with a period of inclement 
weather resulted in many districts (including 
my own) in a very meagre crop of fruit. The 
hot and dry summer of last year, though not 
conducive to such strong growth as usual, 
had the effect- of thoroughly ripening the 
wood, and the trees in my garden are full of 
fruit buds giving promise of a fine crop if 
conditions are favourable. So full of buds 
are they that I have been going over the bush 
trees and removing a large proportion of the 
buds in order to relieve the trees and lighten 
the strain of flowering, and so give them a 
better chance of carrying good crops. - I have 
found the greatest benefit result from this 
treatment in the past, and have referred to 
it in this paper before, but I mention it 
again, because now is the time to carry it out, 
and there are still numbers of amateur fruit 
growers who do not realise the need for this 
thinning of superfluous buds, although any- 
one who takes the trouble to observe the 
quantities in which the buds of Pears are 
often produced and compare them with the 
maximum number of fruits which the tree 
could profitably bear will soon realise that 
he could well cut away often three or four 
out of every five buds with advantage, still 
Jeaving far more than enough to give a large 
crop. The relief to the tree must be immense, 
and nobody need be afraid of thinning too 
drastically. It needs a brave man to cut out 
anything approaching a sufficient proportion 
unless he have acquired courage from a very 
long experience. N. L. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Grafting a Bullace. 


On a strong sucker growth from a Bullace 
tree as a stock, I have had grafted some scions 
from another fruiting Bullace tree. Will 
you kindly tell me if the sucker Bullace would 
be a suitable stock, or if there is too much 
affinity between the scion and stock, as I have 
two or three more I could utilise in the same 
way. G. L. Court. 


[The suckers in question would answer as 
stocks on which to graft other varieties, but 
unless these consist of some of the newer and 
better kinds, such as the ‘‘ Langley”’ and 
“* Merryweather,”’ for instance, we fail to 
see what you will gain by so doing, as these 
suckers, if grown on, will provide you with 
trees on their own roots, in each instance, 
of the particular variety from which they 
spring or originate, without the necessity for 
grafting. If we have failed in grasping your 
meaning please write us again. | 
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PESTS. 


The Cyclamen Fly and other 
insect pests. 


Mr. Wainwright’s note at page 35 is inter- 
esting, for it seems to prove that Cyclamen 
growers have one more enemy to contend with 
and which was unknown to growers when I 
was engaged in the culture of this favourite 
flower. Anyway, I never saw it mentioned 
in any gardening paper, and I think I should 
have done so had it existed. Evidently it 
is a foe that will have to be reckoned with, 
for an insect does not deposit its eggs in 
quantity in an aimless way; it makes sure 
that there will be plenty of food for the 
grubs as soon as they are hatched. It may 
in time afflict the Cyclamen in the same 
way as the white fly does the Tomato. -Who 





would have thought a quarter of a century 


ago that such a formidable foe would have 
come into existence? It is a curious fact 
that a new form of insect or fungoid pest 


’ spreads with wonderful rapidity. When the 


Potato disease first appeared. in the British 
Isles it simply devastated Ireland and 
created a famine. As regards this Cyclamen 
fly, I am wondering if preventive measures 
could be taken. Some years ago the ravages 
of the leafminer rendered the culture of the 
Paris Daisy impossible. By syringing twice 
in the growing time, the first time on the 
advent of hot weather in May and again in 
June, with ‘‘ XL All’ in June, I made the 
foliage so distasteful to the fly that it did 
not settle on the plant. During the past 
ten years I have not lost a plant. These 
insect pests have a way of visiting a place 
every year, but if they are effectually 
hindered in their work for a couple of seasons 
nothing may be seen of them in that par- 
ticular spot for some years. 

I am very fond of that old-fashioned flower 
the Fair Maids of France. It creates a most 
pleasing effect when grouped, and I find it 
most useful for wreaths and crosses, and for 
informal flower arrangements I never have 
enough of it. All ‘at once the leafminer 
made a big attack and destroyed the foliage. 
The following year the same thing happened. 
It then occurred to me to syringe in the 
same way that I did the Paris Daisies. That 
year the attack was slight; the following year 
there were no signs of the pest. If the 
foliage of a plant is rendered distasteful, 
insects will not lay their eggs on it. Instinct 
tells them. the grubs would never eat it and 
would therefore perish. BYFLEET. 


White Fly on Tomatoes. 


Some years ago the white fly appeared on 
my Tomatoes.~ Three or four plants only in 
the middle of the house were attacked. I 
syringed them twice with ‘®XL All ’’ insecti- 
cide, which had no immediate effect.on the 
fly; but in the course of a fortnight not a 
single insect remained. - I therefore con- 
cluded that it could not breed, and when the 
perfect insects died they left no progeny 
behind. Cyaniding—then unknown—like fire, 
is a good servant but a bad master. Unless 
used with extreme caré it is highly dangerous. 
I know of one case last season where every 
plant was killed, and I do not see how 
cyaniding can he safely practised when 
Tomatoes are growing with other more tender 
things, as is often done in amateur gardens. 
Then, again, market-growers, when planting 
a house with vines, make a practice of grow- 
ing Tomatoes with them for two years, until 
the vines cover the roof. Has it been ascer- 
tained that the tender foliage of the latter 
will not be affected by the cyanide? I should 
certainly hesitate to use it under such circum- 
stances. This white fly last season was a 


veritable scourge in this district. Allotment-. fungus.] - 
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holders were puzzled, as they had never seen 
it before. Cabbages and other things were 
white with it, and, of course, could not grow. 
As the great majority of flower and vegetable 
growers know, there is nothing that insect 
pests dislike more than soot. They are not 
likely to deposit their eggs in any material 
which “is impregnated with it. I can quite 
believe that the eggs are deposited in the soil, 
especially if leaf-mould has been used, and 
if I were growing Cyclamens, as I did some 
years ago, I should try what a top-dressing 
of soot would do—not applied in a pure 
state, but using it moist and pressing if 
down firmly. I fancy this would check the — 
fly, for even if eggs were laid, the grubs — 
would find the conditions very distasteful. 
Anyway, where the fly is causing damage, the __ 
experiment would be worth trying.  - 

SURREY. 


Red-spider. yg See ee 
Specimens of foliage sent from time to time 
to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED with the query as — 
to why it is in such a condition often elicit 
the reply that it is the work of red-spider, 
and that measures, both preventive and re- 
medial, should have been taken much earlier 
to prevent it making such headway. The ~ 
fact is that in very many cases amateur 
growers seem quite at a loss to account for — 
the troubles. I have often had my attention 
directed to defoliated Plums, Cherries, and— 


_ Gooseberries, and been told it was some kind 


of blight, simply because the grower did not ~— 
examine it minutely and discover the count- 
less thousands of tiny insects, The fact that — 
the pest makes its appearance so early in the 
season necessitates a careful watch being kept 
in all districts where it is troublesome. — The 23 
first bright, warm day in spring will find it — 
swarming on tiny leaves just emerging from — 
the bud stage, and action must be taken at 
once. Whether trees be in the open, on a 
wall, or trellis, everything must be thoroughly 
doused with some insecticide, of which a home- 
made preparation of soft soap and paraffin — 
will answer the purpose, only care should as 
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be taken not to have this too strong. It is ~ 
on old walls with many nail holes, and trellis _ 
where old ties have been allowed to-remain, © x 
where most trouble is - ienced, and as 
‘time permits it is advisable to fill up the” — 
one and remove the other. Growers cannot — 
be too strongly reminded that to allow this = 
pest. to get the upper hand not only disfigures 
the trees for the current season, but has a 
prejudicial effect on plumping up the fruit- 
buds for another year. EK. B.S. a 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
“Fairy rings” onalawn. eu 

Would you kindly tell me what treatment — 
is necessary to eliminate the bald circles in 
lawns known as ‘“ fairy rings’? I have 
read somewhere that these rings are caused by 
a fungus, but I have never heard how they — 
can be got rid of. I shall be glad if you — 
will answer this query in your correspondence 
column. ~ A. McKenziz. 

[These rings are the product. of a fungus 
that sends its roots or mycelium each year 
into fresh soil; as the old roots of the 
mycelium die, they become converted into 
plant food, on which the roots of the grass 
feed, hence the rich greenness seen marking 
the annual expansion of the rings. It is — 
needful to kill the fungus. Sweep off the 
toadstools before they have time to disperse 
their spores. To get rid of these spores the _ 
best way is to take up the turf outside the 
ring for about a foot in width from ge 5g 
“grass, and replace with fresh turf. ater- 
ing with 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium dis- — 
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solved in one gallon of water might be tried. 
A good dressing of kainit is said to kill the — 
; = ate 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ORCHIDS. 





Brazilian Miltonias. 


The popular Miltonia vexillaria and its 
varieties are often seen in collections and at 
the various exhibitions, but those belonging 
to the above group are not so much grown. 

M. canpipa is a handsome plant, which 
first flowered in this country in 1838. The 
flowers are large, several being produced on 
a spike. The sepals and petals are chestnut 
brown, tipped and marked with yellow, the 
lip white with two light violet-purple blotches 
on the dise. It blooms during the autumn. 

M. Ctowesi is named after the Rev. J. 
Clowes, in whose collection this Miltonia first 
bloomed in the autumn of 1839. In general 
habit it resembles the preceding species, but 
the leaves and spikes are longer. The sepals 
and petals are chestnut-brown, barred and 
tipped with yellow, while the pointed lip is 
white, with an area of violet-purple at the 
base, 

M. CUNKATA is a spring-flowering plant, and 
first appeared in cultivation in 1844. The 
flowers are large, the sepals and petals chest- 
nut-brown tipped with light yellow, and 
occasionally with a few yellow streaks near 
the base. The lip is white, usually marked 
or spotted with light rose on the disc. 

M. Reenetxi, an autumn-blooming species, 
was discovered by Dr. Regnell in 1846. It is 
a fine plant, somewhat closely allied to the 
Colombian M. vexillaria. The sepals and 
petals are white, occasionally flushed with 
rose at their bases, the lip light rose streaked 
with rose-purple and margined with white. 
The variety purpurea is an improvement on 


‘the type. 


M. sprctaBitis,—This is a handsome and 
variable plant, introduced in 1835, flowered 
for the first time in this country in 1837. 
The pseudo-bulbs are formed at intervals on 
a creeping rhizome, a fact that should be 
borne in mind when repotting. The flowers 
are nearly flat, the sepals and petals -creamy- 
white, flushed with rose towards the base, 
while the broad, spreading lip is vinous- 
purple with deeper veinings, the margin 
white or pale rose. This species flowers 
during the summer, and the distinct variety 
Moreliana some weeks later. There is a 
number of other varieties more or less 
different from the type. 

Cuirurr.—The Miltonias noted above enjoy 
what is termed an intermediate temperature, 
viz., from 55 degrees to 60 degrees F. The 
cool end of the Cattleya house is an excellent 
position for them, where the amount of shade 
afforded the Cattleyas will be enough for the 
Miltonias. At this season the plants should 
be looked carefully over, and any that need 
fresh soil or show signs of deterioration must 
be attended to. Pans are the most suitable 
receptacles, and these may be filled to one- 
third of their depth with drainage material. 
The irooting medium is made up of good 
quality peat, Sphagnum moss, and partly- 
decayed leaves. Oak or Beech leaves are best 
for this purpose, and they should be rubbed 
through a }-inch mesh sieve, removing the 
dust thro another sieve with a finer mesh. 
I have found that few Orchids appreciate 
this flaky leaf-mould more than Miltonias. 
When preparing a plant for repotting, all 
the dead roots are cut away and the back 

seudo-bulbs are reduced to three behind each 
ead or growing point. If needed, these 
pseudo-bulbs may be used for propagating. 

‘0 not overpot, and make the soil firm around 
the rhizomes. For M. spectabilis and its 
varieties very little soil is needed, and owing 
to its slightly rambling habit, a few wire pegs 
will be found useful to keep it on the soil. 
This species ought to be grown suspended from 
the roof, but the remainder mentioned in this 


note will thrive better on the stage if the 
structure is not a lofty one. Careful water- 
ing is essential for a few weeks, until the 
roots have taken possession of the new com- 
post, ‘but examples that-are healthy and have 
not been disturbed can be given a copious 
supply. The grower must not think that his 
plants are sickly by the appearance of the 
leaves, for it is the nature of the foliage and 
pseudo-bulbs to have an ochreous-yellow tint. 
Miltonias are never dried off like some of the 
Dendrobiums, but they must not be kept con- 
tinually wet. When they are less active only 
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removed, and the leayes are rubbed through 
a $-inch mesh sieve. A moderate sprinkling 
of crushed crocks may be added to keep the 
soil porous, 

To get the best effect pans 7 or 8 inches in 
diameter should be chosen, and a number of 
growths placed in each. When the operation 
is completed, arrange the pans in a light 
part of the warm-house or plant stove, keep 
the surroundings moist, and the soil just 
damp. As growth develops, the supply of 
water must be increased, and directly the new 
bulbs, are formed a_ liberal quantity is 
essential. Shade is needed from bright sun- 
shine, and a light spray overhead will be- 
beneficial when the weather is hot and dry. 

The plants must have plenty of water until 
the foliage shows signs of maturity by turn- 
ing yellow at the tips, and when this stage: 
is reached the supply is gradually diminished. 

















Potinara Juliette, 


enough need be given to keep the pseudo-bulbs 
and leaves in a plump and rigid condition. 
T. W. B. 


Spathoglottis. 


Of late years some interest has been taken 
in Spathoglottisy; and several distinct and 
desirable hybrids have been added to the 
genus. They embrace S. aurea Vieillardi, S. 
Colmani, S. Kewensis, S. Veitchii, and S. 
zebrina. The principal species are S. plicata, 
S. aurea, S. Vieillardi, and S. Lobbi. They 
are terrestrial Orchids with corm-like pseudo- 
bulbs carried on small creeping rhizomes 
The foliage is tall and plicate, and the large, 
somewhat flat flowers are produced on scapes 
from 2 to 3 feet high. 

For some weeks the plants have been rest- 
ing, and now the pseudo-bulbs should be 
shaken out of the old soil and repotted. Pans 
are the most suitable receptacles, and they 
should be filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage, over which is placed a thin 
layer of moss. The compost is made up of 
good quality fibrous loam, partly-decayed 
leaves, and chopped Sphagnum moss. The 
loam is pulled to pieces and the fine particles 


When the leaves have dried off, very little 
moisture will be required, but enough ought 
to be given to maintain the bulbs in a plump 
condition. B. 





Potinara Juliettz. 


This is a new multi-generic hybrid raised 
by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s 
Heath, and was exhibited by them on 
February 28th before the Royal Horticultural 
Society, when it received a first-class certifi- 
cate. In general shape and outline it 
resembles a fair-sized Cattleya, and it is a 
marked advance towards a Cattleya-shaved 
flower with the scarlet of Sophronitis grandi- 
flora. The petals are reddish-violet, the 
sepals almost brick-red, and the crinkled lip 
is rich ruby-red flushed with rosy-carmine. 
The parentage is Brassocattleya Ena and 
Sophrocatlelia Marathon, so four distinct 
genera are concerned in the ancestry of this 
remarkable and beautiful hybrid. 

Following the precedent set up by the late 
Mr. R. A. Rolfe, this new genus is named 
Potinara, after Mons. Potin, President of the 
Paris Orchid Society, an honour well 
deserved. TP: <W.-B. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


Flower Garden. 


Dianthus. 


Among all our garden favourites we should 
have some difficulty in naming more all- 
round, useful, and popular flowers than those 
which belong to the family known as 
‘‘Dianthi.’”” Leaving out of consideration 
for the time being the various alpine varieties, 
it is quite enough to take notice of the larger- 
flowered and better-known section of the 
family known to us as Pinks and Carnations. 


These, as is well known, are among the oldest . 


and most widely cultivated flowers of the 
garden, and their perfume was as well known 
in Old Gloriana’s days as it is known to us. 
But neither to Queen Bess nor to many 
generations after her—not, indeed, until our 
own day—had it developed its finest forms or 
its varied usefulness. For now we have its 
flowers with us all the year round, and even 
those who have no glass for its winter culti- 





Fig. 1.—A rooted Carnation. 


vation may have it in the open garden, in 
one form or another, from May till frost. 
Let us see. Pinks, improved in size and 
colour, are plentiful in May and June... D. 
Allwoodi, a hybrid of recent introduction and 
beyond all praise, half-Pink, half-Carnation, 
begins in May and goes on blooming till 
autumn; the ordinary border Carnations 
begin in June and finish too soon in July; 
but the newest race of these flower on: till 
autumn. Then we have what is known as 
the Perpetual-flowering Carnation—those 
beautiful, long-stalked blooms seen in florists’ 
shops throughout the winter, but which make 
most satisfactory garden plants to bloom in 
the open throughout the summer and till the 
frost applies the closure. So we have really 


an embarras des richesses which, though in- _ 
creasing the difficulties of selection, may, to 


those who are unfamiliar with them, be taken 
haphazard with the certainty of drawing a 
prize. 

Now that we have left winter behind us and 
are hoping that ‘‘ April with her smiles ”’ 
will favour us, the time has come when we 
can best introduce and plant some representa- 
tives of this family. Seeing that they all 
begin to bloom comparatively early, they must 
be planted early, or their first year’s display 
cannot do them justice. I might say here, 
inter alia, that all summer-flowering peren- 
nials are better planted in April than in May, 


Beginners. 


for May is ever a trying month for newly- 
planted stuff. 
Pinks should have been planted in the 





Fig. 2.x-A_ rooted Pink. 


autumn, as I advised at the time. But assum- 
ing that they were not planted then, the best 
that can be done is to plant at once; but you 
must postpone till next year all your hopes 
for a brilliant display: These do well in any 
well-drained garden soil, and they do not ask 
for it to be more than moderately rich. It 
should ‘be well and deeply tilled, because 
Pinks produce rather long and wiry roots with 
but little fibre, in which respect they differ 
somewhat from Carnations. Our illustra- 
tions show:—(1) A rooted Carnation ready 
for planting; (2) a rooted Pink, also ready ; 
(3) the way to plant; (4) how they look when 
planted. 

Now we come to the newer D. Allwoodi, 
which, as above intimated, is half-Pink, half- 
Carnation. It is simply invaluable, for 1t 
not only preserves the best features of both 
its parents, but seems to have developed some 
of its own, which add very considerably to 
its value. Having a soft spot somewhere 
about me for the old Pink, probably owing 
to old associations, I am fearing for it, in 
that this newcomer will oust it from many 
gardens. That, perhaps, is the natural feel- 
ing of age, but I am not so little of a modern 
to oppose the replacing of a thing, however 
good, by a better; and I am bound to say, 
against myself, that Allwoodi is far and away 
the better. The*size and form of its blooms, 
equal to those of most Carnations, its long 
stalks, its extended season, almost relegate 
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observations entirely to the hardy flower 
garden, so shall not go out of my way to tell 
how useful I have found the plant under 
notice as a late and early flowering plant in 
the houses. I must, however, point out, 
before passing on, that it may be had in 
various colours—white, pink, salmon, maroon, 
mauve, etc. It has proved itself as hardy as 
the old Pink. ; 


Border Carnations. 

Though this flower has held its place for 
hundreds of years, it is only within the com- 
pass of our own generation that really 
notable advance has been made with it, but 
there can be no two opinions as to the extent 
of the progress made, if we compared the best 
of forty to fifty years ago with the best of 
to-day. I am not prepared to say that it 


has greatly gone up in public esteem, because 


- it was always highly popular, but I can say 


it has maintained its place, and that is 
equivalent to saying that while other flowers 
have been vastly improved, so, too, has the 
border Carnation in an equal degree. The 
border Carnation has several points to recom- 
mend it not possessed by the perpetual flower- 
ing varieties, and the principal of these is 
its exquisite perfume. The p.f. border 
varieties—a quite new break, by the way— 
have removed the only objection anyone 
possibly could bring against this class, and 
enhanced its value 100 per cent., for instead 
of being with us for a brief six weeks, it 
blooms for. four months. _ - 


No one need feel the slightest aiffidence in’ 


planting it in almost any well-tilled garden 
soil, though if it is at all tenacious some 
sharp sand or some old mortar should be 
worked into it. A very little natural manure 





Fig. 3.—Planting with trowel. 


is necessary, but the plants benefit greatly if 


afforded an occasional dressing of bone 
manure. ; 
There is still the proper perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnation, which, though cultivated by 
the thousand primarily for growing in pots 
for winter flowering, is equally suitable for 
the outdoor flower border. This ought to be 
more widely known than it appears to be, 
for I am quite sure that many would like to 


grow it because of its many perfections, but 





Fig. 4.—A row of four plants. 


the old-fashioned double-white Pink to the 
status of a wild flower—and this is merely by 
comparison, and not intended to be derogatory 
to a flower I shall stick to as long as I live. 

I could speak of Allwoodi as useful in other 
ways as a pot plant, but I am keeping my 


~ 


more, perhaps, because of its long flower- 
stalks and its consequent value as a cut flower 
for vases. Being a ‘‘ tree’? Carnation, it has 
a branching habit and soon becomes un- 
shapely} but this is turned from a fault to 


a merit by pinching the growths to the ground 


* 
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and so creating a plant from which astonish- 
' ing numbers of flowers may be cut. 

. FJ. P. 
Fruit. 


The Citcumber (Cucuntis meativita). 


_ The time is at hand when the gardener who 
> is partial to the Cucumber as a salad or as a 


_ vegetable will be thinking of sowing seeds in’ 
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a frame on a hotbed, whether for growing in 
frame, greenhouse, hothouse, or in the open 
ground, the last mentioned method being 
adopted by many excellent market gardeners. 
The Cucumber is quite correctly termed a 
fruit, because it is a fruit, as surely as are the 
Melon, the Apple, Currant, Plum, Grape, 
Gooseberry, or Tomato, though neither the 
Xe Tomato nor the Cucumber is generally used 
as dessert. 


patentee 


_ The Cucumber in the open ground. 


For this purpose there are hardier varieties 

than those requiring a high temperature and 
_. @ moist atmosphere. Probably the best 
ie. variety for this object is the Stockwood Ridge. 
__ This produces rather large fruits, which are 
- good in flavour if gathered before they become 
too old. If the fruit still retains the 
_- withered and twisted petals of the flower at 
_____ the opposite end of the stalk, that fact may be 
_ _ taken as indisputable evidence of the youth- 
_ fulness of the Cucumber. Moreover, since the 
summer of 1870, when the writer was first in- 
formed that the green skin of this fruit was 
an antidote to any ill effects following its 


consumption, he has never removed any por- 
tion of the skin, nor has he had any trace of 
» — any unpleasant after-effects. The seed should 


be obtained from a reliable source, and each 

___ seed should be fairly large, but distinctly 

_ plump and firm. It is imperative that the 

- seed be of the Ridge variety. A little extra 

_ heat is required to assist the early germina- 

tion of the seed, and a sunny position, shel- 

tered from N.W., N., and N.E. winds should 

_» be chosen, whether we sow the seed directly in 

_ the ground or whether we raise the plants in 
the frame. We first take the matter of 


Sowing the seed in the ground. 


In this case we dig out holes 2 feet in dia- 
meter and 1 foot to 18 inches in depth and 4 
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We then return, over the manure, the soil 
which had been thrown out, and we have one 
or two mounds, or a series of mounds, 4 or 
5 feet apart from centre to centre, and 8 to 
10 inches above the normal level. If the 
border or ground naturally slopes to the south 
it .will be better for the Cucumber plants, 
because the rays of the sun will strike the 
surface of the soil more nearly at a right 
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1.—Mounds with depressions for good soil and where three seeds have been sown. 


angle, thus warming the soil toa slightly 
higher temperature. It is well to remember 
at all times and in all circumstances of plant 
growth that a difference of, it may be, only 
two or three degrees of heat over a period of 
six, twelve, or twenty-four weeks—according 
to the kind of crop, whether of fruit or of 
vegetables—makes all the difference between 
failure and_ success, other conditions being 
equal. It applies equally to all tropical and 
temperate plants, fruits, and vegetables under 
cultivation in the British Isles. Where there 
is not the convenience of a frame, greenhouse, 
or warmer house in which to raise the plants 
the seed of the Ridge Cucumber may be sown 
where the plants are fo grow and fruit. - In 
this case I prefer to prepare and use a lighter 
soil for the reception of the seed, especially 
if the soil of the garden be clayey, stiff, and 
too retentive of water, because stagnation of 
the soil at the roots is fatal to the Cucumber 
plant, whether young or old. The Cucumber 
delights in abundant heat and water, as well 
as food; but the water must be able to pass 
freely away from the roots. Hence we com- 
mence rightly when we sow the seed in a 
light, porous, yet rather rich compost, because 
the plant should make free, healthy, vigorous 
growth from its earliest stages of life. There- 


‘fore, when the soil of the garden is too re- 


tentive of water on the one hand, or not suffi- 
ciently retentive of water on the other hand 
(being too sandy or gravelly), it is well to 
mix—if possible—a compost specially to re- 
ceive the seed. This may consist of two, 
three, or four of the following materials: de- 
cayed leaves or the remains of leaves under 
trees in the country lanes (not the trees by 
the side of dressed roads) or in plantations, 
the decayed leaves of the fruit trees of the 
garden, the leaves being gathered or swept up 
as they fall and placed in a heap to decay ; 
horse droppings in a dry condition for rub- 
bing through a half-inch riddle. Two or 
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Fig. 4.—The mound as a whole. A A, excavated soil; B, prepared soil; C, the natural soil. 


- or 5 feet apart in each direction if we have 
a row, or more than one row. Into each we 
_ place—after having obtained some stable 
-. manure and placed it in a heap to facilitate 
the greatest fermentation or heating possible 
—two or three forkfuls of this hot manure. 


3> 


three or more spadefuls of the ‘‘ sidings ’’ in 
the undressed country lanes and a few hand- 
fuls of old mortar rubbed through a half-inch 
riddle may be added. In default of the horse- 
droppings the droppings from the cow or sheep 
may be dried, kept dry, and rubbed through 
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a riddle as and when required. Then there 
are shoddy and wool waste, and wood ashes 
for lightening the stiff soil. 

For generally stiff soil a mixture of the fol- 
lowing will meet all the requirements of the 
seed :—3 parts loam, 2 parts decayed leaves, 
2 parts horse (or other) manure, 1 part old 
mortar, all rubbed through a $-inch sieve. 

Carefully scoop out a shallow or saucer-like 
depression, about 9 inches in diameter, on the 
top of each mound and about 3 inches in 
‘depth. Fill the depression with the mixture, 
level it, and sow three seeds equidistant from 
each other about 4 inches, and 14 inches in 
depth. 


Question of protection. 


Now arises the question of protection of the 
Cucumber plants through their babyhood and 
early youth under open-air conditions. Of 
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Fig. 2.—Diameter of ring. 


course, hand glasses and bell glasses (cloches) 
at once suggest themselves to every reader, 
and especially to every gardening student; 
but they are costly things in every sense unless 
one has the good fortune to possess a few of 
the hand-glasses of sixty years ago, or of the 
same kind of more recent date. A homely and 
simple substitute consists of a simple ring 
about 10 or 12 inches in diameter and 6 inches 
in depth, made out of a strip of thin sheet- 


Lepth of Ring 


v= Glaches. 7 





Fig. 3.—Depth of ring. 


iron as broad as the depth required, and which 
is loosely covered by a large piece of glass cut, 
or not cut, to the diameter (outside) of the 
ring of sheet-iron. Although the seed is not 
sown under these conditions until the end of 
April or beginning of May—except in very 
sheltered and favourable places—when once 
committed to the ground no risk can be taken, 
and each ring, with its sheet of glass, has to 
be covered every night and uncovered almost 
every morning, especially after the seed has 
germinated and the _ seed-leaves appear 
through the soil. In these circumstances the 
safety of the tender seedlings must not be left 
to chance. They must be protected from frost 
during their life so long as the plants are re- 
quired. 

As soon as the seedlings are well through 
the soil and show their strength the weakest 
plant may be removed and the two stronger 
plants left in each case. * foe OR 








All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Early Peaches. : 

When the stoning is safely passed, the final 
reduction of the fruit to a safe number on 
each tree should at once be made. Observe 
the old-time rule, one Peach to every 12 square 
inches, and one Nectarine to every 9 square 
inches of trellis covered by the trees, when 
doing so, and select the best placed or those 
on the upper side wherever possible. Elevate 
such as may not be so situated. on strips of 
lath. Give the border a final dressing of fruit 
manure and wash it in. If requisite more 
heat may now safely be employed. 


Early Vines. 

Following on the completion of setting and 
the application of a liberal watering of the 
border, supplemented either with liquid or 
an artificial manure, the berries swell quickly 
and necessitate thinning directly the bunches 
have been reduced to the number that each 
rod is capable of bringing to maturity. Time 
for ‘‘shouldering ” can, as a rule, be ill- 
afforded in these days, therefore compact 
clusters rather than loose or heavy shouldered 
bunches should be given the preference when 
deciding which to retain. Black Hambros 
and other free-setting kinds may be freely 
thinned, but unless Muscats are in the habit 
of doing so it is best to allow sufficient time 
to elapse to distinguish seedless berries. Un- 
less necessary to hurry the crop, night and 
day temperature of 65 and 70 degrees respec- 
tively by artificial meane will suffice. 


Pot Strawberries. 

Keep up the supply by moving relays of 
plants which have flowered, set, and have had 
the fruits thinned down to safe numbers into 
the forcing house and treat them generously 
in regard to stimulants. Move plants carry- 
ing fruit on the point of colouring to where 
they will experience rather drier conditions 
to finish. Put more plants in warmth to 
start and be on the alert for attacks of fly, 
which should be got rid of before the flower 
trusses expand. Setting will now be more 
easily and quickly accomplished. As runners 
were none too plentiful last season, plants 
which have fruited will in many instances be 
required for planting out in a few weeks. 
For the present a cold pit with attention to 
airing and watering should be accorded them. 


Tomatoes. 

Continue to fertilise the flowers as they 
expand on pot and planted-out examples, and 
as soon as three or four trusses on a plant 
have been secured, pinch out the leading 
growths and feed the roots with a suitable 
stimulant. Pinch out side-shoots on succes- 
sional batches of plants and secure the main 
stems to their supports. 


Plant houses. 

Early-flowering Pelargoniums should before 
the blooms begin to open be vaporised if there 
is the least suspicion of fly being present. 
Give every attention to watering and feeding 
as the demand on the root system is now 


great. Clay’s Fertiliser is an excellent stimu- 
lant for. them, also for  Cinerarias, 
‘Hydrangeas, pot Mignonette, and Stocks. 


Keep herbaceous Calceolarias cool and free 
from insect attacks, and feed the roots 
judiciously with diluted liquid manure. 


Rose garden. 

Push on with the pruning of Hybrid Per- 
petual varieties, and as soon as finished start 
with the Tea and Hybrid Tea varieties, On 
its completion, manure and point over the 
beds and berders. If manure is not to be 
had, use a good brand of artificial Rose 
manure according to directions. A. W 


Midland Counties. 


Annuals. 

Seeds of Asters and Ten-week Stocks should 
be sown at once in boxes or in frames, the 
seedlings to be pricked out as soon as large 
enough. The seeds should be sown thinly and 
pricking-off done (especially in the case of 
Stocks) when two true leaves are made, these 
plants being very liable to damp off when, 
crowded together and the air in the frame 
close. It is now safe to sow practically all 
annuals in the open air, and provided the 
ground was well prepared during the winter 
or early spring, a dry day or two will render 
it fit for sowing even on heavy soils. To 
obtain the best results the soil must be made 
fine, the seeds sown thinly, and lightly 
covered with fine soil. Annuals are fre- 
quently sown and grown too thickly. The 
seedlings should be thinned «as soon as large 
enough to handle, and again when the young 
plants have covered the ground, eventually 
leaving them from 4 to 12 inches apart, 
according to the kind or variety. 


Herbaceous plants - 

have started freely into growth. It will be 
necessary to thin the growths of many species, 
suchas Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), Helian- 
thuses, Phloxes, etc,, to prevent overcrowding. 


Kniphofias. 

The present is a suitable time to divide and 
replant these. Eyen if there is no need to 
part them for increase of stock, they flower 
much better if it is done every three or four 
years and the clumps relieved of some of the 
weaker growths, which are liable to choke the 
stronger-flowering crowns. When the plants 
are lifted take the opportunity to thoroughly 
enrich the soil by digging in plenty of de- 
cayed manure, and increase the depth of good 
soil if possible. Plant with the crowns well 
below the surface level, and do not heap the 
soil round them higher than the surrounding 
level, as they are moisture-loving plants. It 
is far better to form the soil into a kind of 
basin than to mound it up. The 

PrunineG of shrubs, Roses, etc., should be 
completed as soon as possible. Give the Rose- 
beds a good mulch of rotten manure, and if 
its appearance on the surface is objection- 
able, cover with a small portion of soil. 


Globe Artichokes. 

The protecting material may now be cleared 
away irom around the stools, after which give 
the ground between them a good dressing of 
well-rotted manure and dig it in. If any 
vacancies occur and no suckers were taken off 
and potted last autumn ‘to provide plants 
for the purpose, suckers to the required 
number should be detached from some of the 
strongest of the old stools and planted at 
once, using a little new soil around them. 


Maincrop and late Potatoes. 


As soon as the ground is dry enough to bear 
walking upon, the planting of these should no 
longer be delayed. Allow sufficient space for 
the haulm to develop without undue crowd- 
ing, and ag the strength of the haulm varies 
in the different varieties, this should be con- 
sidered. Small-growing varieties may be 
planted at distances of 2 feet between the 
rows and 10 inches between the sets in the 
rows, stronger growers at correspondingly 
wider intervals, the strongest being not less 
than 2 feet 6 inches between the rows and 
1 foot 6 inches between the sets in the rows. 
If a quantity of wood ashes be scattered over 
the Potatoes when planting, the crop will be 
increased in quantity and the chances of 
disease reduced. Use artificial manures with 
caution. F..W. G. 
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= April Smog mec aes 
Scotland. — 
Sweet Peas. — a ae ee 2 
Plants raised in pots or in boxes ought now 
to be hardening off'in a sheltered place out of — 
~ doors. The aim of the grower ought always — 
to be sturdy and well-hardened plants, and, 
while many plant earlier, I prefer to leave 
the plants in their pots or boxes until April 
is, at least, a fortnight advanced. Seeds may 
now be freely sown in the open, dressing 
these with red lead if sparrows, mice, or rats 
are troublesome. ae i 
Dahlias. te ee > 
While young plants are always to be re- — 
commended, yet it sometimes happens that the 
desired number cannot be raised by propaga- 
tion. Dormant tubers, in such a case, can — 
now be safely planted out, and these will not ~~ 
only make massive plants, but will produce 
abundance of flowers. Make holes for each 
tuber about a foot in depth; in these place a 
spadeful of good, well-rotted manure, 
sprinkle a little soil over this, and plant. In 
slug-infested gardens it is necessary to watch 
for the breaking through of the young shoots 
and to protect them from the onslaughts of 
these pests by the use of lime, soot, or finely | 
sifted ashes. =e ; 


Hardy Ferns. So ae ee ia 
-. Much more might be made of hardy Ferns, — 
and the present is a good time at which to 
plant or to make additions to the existing 
collection. These are well adapted for use in 
shady parts of the grounds, by woodland — 
walks, and in corners in which sun-loving 
subjects are not successful. The majority of — 
the hardy, robust Ferns, such as the Wall 
Fern and others, do quite well in the open — 
under natural conditions, but the smaller and 
more delicate species are seen to greater ad- 
vantage when provided with a modified ar- 
_rangement of stones and with bulbs, Prim- 
roses, or other spring flowers grouped around © — 

them. / 


Gladioli. 2 Stee | 
A planting of dormant corms is now due. 
Select, if possible, a bed or border which was 
dug in autumn and well manured. The ~ 
corms may be put out at a depth of 4 inches ~ 
and a handful of sand round each will be all — 


to the good. ; : 4 


Herbaceous borders. BEE = 
Complete any proposed changes or division ~_ 
of clumps as early as possible and aiterwards 
fork up or dig the borders, breaking the soil — 
as finely as possible. _ When circumstances 
permit of it, I like to get the necessary sup- _ 
ports for the taller plants into position imme- — 
diately after the forking is completed. By © 
following this practice such things as Del- 
phiniums can be secured at an early stage of 
their growth, thus minimising the danger of 
damage to the succulent shoots from wind or, — 
what is equally dangerous to them in their — 
earlier growth, from heavy rains. “ 


+ 


















Vegetable garden. a <7 

As far as possible, all digging should now © 
be hurried on. Quarters from which winter — 
vegetables have been cleared will yet be in 
time for Potatoes, and the middle of Aprilis 
none too late to plant. Successional crops of 
Peas (Marrow varieties), Broad Beans, and 
Spinach should be’ made. Small sowings of 
Turnips, Carrots, and Lettuces may also go ae 
in. Complete the planting of autumn-sown 
Onions and sow seeds of such varieties as 
Danver’s Yellow, Zittau, Rousham Park, and ~ 
Nuneham Park, in bulk. Sow Leeks and — 
Parsley and put out thongs of Seakale and — 
of Horse-radish. Good sowings of Celery 
ought now to be in, and for a very late variety 
none exceeds that sterling old sort, Major — 
Clarke’s Red. =" WeMcG. = 
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- __In spite of cold winds and intermittent 
_ — showers of rain and sleet, and quite a con- 
___ siderable snowfall in the mornin; , the Hall 
_ Was filled with a bright disp ay, which 
| __ attracted numerous spectators. - Carnations, 
" greenhouse plants, forced bulbs and shrubs, 
and early out-of-door flowers vied with one 
_ another for pride of place. — Roses, forced, 
but very fine, were shown by at least two 

: firms, and the Daffodil was making a bold 

_ __ bid for predominance, whilst rock and alpine 
plants appeared in ever-increasing numbers. 


Roses. ; 

~ Mr. Elisha J. Hicks set up a very attrac- 

_ tive group, including the charming but 
scarce Rosa Moyesii and its variety R. M. 
Brilliant. Margaret Horton, rich orange; 
"Princess Mary, Columbia, Mrs. Elisha 
"Hicks, and the new Edith Cavell were very 
___ fine, and a vase of climbing Lady Hillingdon 
_ absolutely superb. Mr. Geo. Prince showed 
__ Yellow- Banksian, Fortune’s Yellow, White 
—_ ~ Ophelia (charming), Richmond, and some 
quite enormous blooms of Queen Alexandra. 
_ ___Carnations were shown in fine style by Messrs. 
___ Allwood Bros. Mrs. C. Raphael, Marion 
; Wilson, Jessie Allwood, Wivelsfield White, 
_ Wivelsfield Beauty, Apricot, and others 
___taised by this enterprising firm, were noted 
in fine condition. -Mr. Engelmann, of 

~ Saffron Walden, had beautiful’ vases ‘of 
_ Topsy, Cupid, Nigger, Thor, Laddie, Tarzan, 
_ and Rose Sensation ; and Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co, included in their fine display such 
favourites. as Red Ensign, Fileen Low, 
_ Reginald Cory, Mrs. T. Ivor, and the very 
~ fine White Pearl. . 


Me Orchids. - ae 
_~ Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. also staged a 


Sy ee 


very handsome group of Orchids, containing — 


- among many well-known hybrids numerous 
_ uncommon species of high interest, such as 
- Bulbophyllum siamense, Sarcochilus Fitz- 


_ Geraldi, Phalenopsis Schilleriana, Oncidium ~ 


___ pubes, Onogreecum citratum, Lelia harpo- 
_-~ phylla, and _ Masdevallia Schreedereana. 
_- Messrs. Sanders’ exhibit was rich in Cymbi- 
___ diums, of which we noted Diana, Elfin, Corn- 
rake, Redstart, and Yellow Hammer, with 
_ — Dendrobium Apollo albo-nigrum, D. nobile 
‘Our Prince, and D. Enchantress. 
Daffodils. - ; 
___ Messrs. Carter made a huge display of very 
~ handsome flowers of Prince Alfred, tastefully 
arranged <n rich brown, Japanese bamboo 
basket vases, and Messrs. Barr and Sons had 
_ a large display of many exhibition blooms 
_ in vases. A similar group was staged by Mr. 
H. Chapman, who had brought up numerous 
fine seedlings, mostly under number and con- 
taining many fine things. Bulbous flowers 
_ ~ were also staged by Messrs. Bath, of Wisbech, 
___who practically repeated their fine effort of a 
ortnight ago, staging various Tulips, mostly 
arwin varieties, and fine vases full of 
_ -Chionodoxas. / Mr. F. 
(gardener, Mr. Carpenter), staged a nice lot 
_ of well-grown Freesias, diffusing a delight- 
ful fragnance, and Messrs. Ramsbottom had 
» Magnificent display of their speciality, St. 
_ Brigid Anemones. 
___ Greenhouse plants and forced shrubs. 
The Chalk Hill Nurseries, Ltd., staged a 
group of very well-grown Primula obconica, 
‘a Stir thas to the strain brought into prominence 
by a continental firm, and said to contain 
some Primula megaseefolia blood. Messrs. 
_ Sutton had a very fine exhibit of considerable 
extent of well-grown Oinerarias in distinct 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


= SOCIETIES. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Show, 
March 28th and 29th, 1922. 


colours, very handsome Cyclamens, and 
coloured varieties of Freesias. Handsome 
groups of Cyclamen of fine quality were also 
shown by Messrs. M. Gleeson and Co. and 
the St. George’s Nursery, the former firm 
specialising in heavily fringed varieties. 
Messrs. Russell made a handsome display, 
using Clivias, Wistarias, Azaleas, Boronias, 
Clematis, Laburnums, Prunus triloba fl. pl., 
and Acacia paradoxa among other fine indoor 
plants. Messrs. Sander et fils, of Bruges, 
staged an interesting group of Camellias, 
among which we noted the quaintly shaped 
variety C. magnolieflora. Messrs. Stuart 


Low and Co. had a handsome group rich in . 


Kricas, Epacris Sunset, and E. albo-odorata. 
Correa ventricosa, Camellias, Azaleas, and 
Acacias entered into this interesting display. 
Messrs. Cutbush had a charming circular 
ground group of many choice plants, with 
standard-grown Brooms like pallidus and the 
delightful .Dallimorei standing out over 
Azaleas, Boronias, Viburnums, etc., -and 
Messrs. R. and C. Cuthbert, of Southgate, 
staged a glowing bank of Azalea mollis x 
sinensis varieties-and Primula obconica. <A 
very interesting group was that of Mr. A. 
Barclay Walker, of Weybridge, who arranged 
in a corner of the hall a combination of the 
rarely - seen  Kupatorium macrophyllum, 
known formerly under the name of Hebe. 
chinium macrophyllum and EKupatorium 
Raffellii, the large reddish-lilac corymbs of 
which contrasted well with some soft yellow 
Acacias used for a background. 


Rock gardens . Sts 

were shown by Messrs. Cutbush and Son, 
who had quite a gay arrangement. Messrs. 
Skelton and Kirby included some rather un- 
common hardy shrubs in their ‘background. 
Mr. Fred. G. Wood included in his rock 


garden Blue Primroses, Primula Veitchii, P. 


elatior var. Orange Gem. The fine new 
Aubrietia Ashtead Purple and Rehmannia 
angulata were also shown. 


Hardy plants. 

Messrs. Piper had a pretty group of green- 
house grown hardy plants, including masses 
of Daphne Cneorum. Mr. Miller, of 
Wisbech, had many fine Polyanthuses, 
Primulas, Sempervivums, Daisies, and some 
nice little plants of Daphne Blagayana, 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., had 
many nice bulbous subjects and a lovely 
centre group of the very charming dwarf 
Rhododendron fastigiatum. Messrs. Wallace 
and Co., Ltd., among other good things, had 
well-flowered Wistarias, Viburnum Carlesi, 
Daphne Cneorum, Cornus mas, and Cytisus 
kewensis. Messrs. Maxwell and Beale had 
Violets, alpines-in pans, and a small rock 
garden. Messrs, Maurice Prichard and Sons 
had a small group containing many choice 
plants, including rare Saxifragas, Primulas, 
Anemones, etc. Primula marginata coorulea 
was particularly noteworthy, and so was a 
red-flowered Saxifraga strikingly like Saxi- 
fraga Mira, which obtained an Award of 
Merit last year. Mr. G. Reuthe displayed 
cut blooms of rare Rhododendrons, Camel- 
lias, ete., besides many Anemones, Shortias, 
Krythroniums, and the rare little. shrubs 
Arderia nana, Vaccinium nummularium, 
and Polygala rhodoptera. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons had a charming display of — spring 
harbingers, all the small species of Nayrcissi, 
Anemones, Aubrietias, ete. Mr. Gill, of 
Falmouth, had fine branches of flowering 
Rhododendrons, hardy Heaths, and a fine lot 


of the still somewhat rare Primula Winteri. 


Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons brought up ‘a 
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eollection ef carefully-grown alpine plants 
rich in -Primulas and rare Saxifragas, 
Fritillarias, Pinguicula alpina, Daphne 
arbuscula, and other choice plants, and 
Messrs. Cheal and Sons, of Crawley, had a 
varied exhibit containing Rhododendrons, 
Rhodoras, Teucrium f ruticans, and alpines 
in pans, including Shortia galacifolia. 


Vegetables 
were shown by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, who 
had fine examples of various  Lettuces, 
Endives, Spinach, Cauliflowers, | Onions, 
Cucumbers, and Radishes, etc., arranged in 
neat baskets. 


Fruit 

of South African origin was staged by Mr. 
Felton and Mr. Westmacot, and Sir Monta- 
gue Turner showed a selection of home 
grown. Apples, very well kept and some dishes 


of a really first-class standard. 
W.&K. Tu. I. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-class. Certificate. 


To Odontoglossum Garnet, from Messrs. J. and 
A. McBean, Cooksbridge; Sophro-Lelio Cattleya 
King George, from Messrs Flory and Black, Slough. 


Award of Merit. 


To Dendrobium Perfection, from Messrs, Sanders, 
Albans; Cymbidium Alexanderi Imperial 
Prince, from Messrs, J and A. McBean. 


Preliminary Commendation. 


To Odontoglossum x Llewellyn, from Mr. H. T. 
Pitt, Stamford Hill, 
Medals. 


GoLtp.—To Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans. : 

SILVER FLorA.—To Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Crowborough; Messrs. J.. and A. McBean; Mr. 
H..T.. Pitt; Messrs, Hassall and Co., Southgate. 

Sitver Banxstan.—T'o Messrs. Flory and Black. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE, 
Award of Merit. 

To Kupatorium Raffellii, from Mr, A. Barclay 
Walker: Firfield, The Heath, Weybridge; Saxifraga 
hybrida Gem, from Mr, M, Prichard, Christchurch; 
Asparagus Lewisi, from Messrs, J. Lewis and Son, 
Newtown, near Malvern. 


Medals, 


Sitver GILT Bankstan.—To the St. 
Nursery, Harlington, for Cyclamens. 

Sitver FrLora.—To Messrs. Allwood Bros., for 
Carnations; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, High- 
gate, for rock garden;, Mr Hicks, Twyford, for ° 
Roses; Messrs, Stuart Low and Co., for Carnations 
and greenhouse plants; Mr. A. Walker — for 
Eupatoriums. 

SILVER Banxsian.-—To Messrs. R, and G. Cuth- 
‘bert, Southgate, for Azalea mollis; Mr. C, Engle 
mann, for Carnations; Mr. Gleeson, Watford, for 
Cyclamens; Mr. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy 
plants; Mr. G. Prince, for Roses; Mr. G. Reuthe, 
for hardy plants, &c.; Mr. L. R. Russell, for green- 
house plants; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for green- 
house plants; Messrs, Tucker, Oxford, for alpines: 
Messrs. Poailace ges Co., Tunbridge Wells, for 
flowerthng shrubs, &c. ; ; 

BRonze Fitora.—To the Chalk Hill Nurseries, 
Reading, for Primula obconica seedlings; Messrs. 
Cheal and Son, Crawley, for flowering shrubs, &c.: 
Messrs. Gill and Son, Falmouth, for Rhododen- 
drons, and other flowering shrubs; Messrs. Piper, 
Bayswater, for shrubs, &c.; Mr. M. Prichard, for 
Alpines; Mr. F. C. Stoop (Gr., Mr. Carpenter), 
Byfleet, for Freesias; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp for alpines, &c.; Maxwell and Beals, for 
alpines. 

Bronze Banxstan.—To Messrs. Reamsbottom, for 
Anemones; Reedam School of Gardening, for 
Violets; Sander et fils, Bruges, for Camellias ; 
Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, for alpines; Mr F. C. 
Wood, alpines and rock gardens. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE, 
Medals. 


Sitver Guitt Banxstan.—To Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Sete gey Messrs. R. H.-Bath, Ltd., for 
Darwin Tulips, &c. 

aiven Bavnannc-To Messrs, F. H. Chapman, 
Ltd., for seedling Daffodils. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


Award of Merit. 


To Apple John Standish, from Messrs. House and 
nes Weetburg-or- Teyia. Bristol. 


Medals. 


Sirver Knicurran:—To Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 


for vegetables, : 
Bronze. Hoae Memorii.—To Sir 
Turner, Bedfords, Havering, Romford 


Barrett), for collection of Apples, 


George’s 


eoagne 
(Gr., Mr. 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 
Weed in lawn. 


(H. Copland).—The name of the weed you 
send is Achillea tomentosa. The only way 
you can get rid of it is-to spud it out. After 
you have cleared it top dress with a mixture 
of loam, rotten manure, and wood ashes. 
Work this into the places from which the weed 
was removed with an old broom, and then sow 
some grass seed over the bare places in April. 


lris stylosa, moving. 
(An Old Subscriber).—The best time to 
move this is immediately after the plants 


have finished flowering in the spring. If 
given congenial quarters—that is, under a 
wall or on a sloping or raised bed, well 


drained—this Iris, if well attended to with 
water during dry weather, will soon become 
established in the fresh soil and should bloom 
the following winter. If planted in the 
autumn, flowers may be looked for in vain 
in the following spring. If the soil you in- 
tend to plant in is heavy, then plenty of road- 
grit and leaf-mould should be added. 


FRUIT. 
Pear Figue de Naples. 


(Figue).—This is a dessert Pear ripe in 
November. The flesh is greenish white, 
buttery, and melting with a rich sugary 
flavour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sulphate of iron as a manure. 


(Reader).—In practice the employment of 
sulphate of iron for either farm or garden 
crops may be dismissed. Sulphate of iron is 
one of the best remedies for the destruction 
of moss, and after a good dressing of rotten 
manure, loam, and wood ashes the grass will 
take a new lease of life and grow very freely. 








NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Mrs. C. M. Talbot—1, Male form 
Aucuba japonica; 2, Cornus mas. 

J. B. Dizon. — Quite impossible to name 
from the specimens you send us. We must 
have flowers, 

ft. H.—May be a poor Forsythia, but it is 
very difficult to say with any certainty from 
such ‘a poor specimen. 

R. R.—1, Cryptomeria japonica; 2, Tarus 
baceata ; 3, Cupressus pisifera plumosa ; 4, 
Cedrus atlantica glauca. 


of 


NAME OF FRUIT. 
—Apple Lady Henniker. 


Trade Note. 


Midland Daffodil Show. 


This show was originally fixed for Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 19th and 20th, but 
the committee now find it impossible to adhere 
to this arrangement. It has been decided to 
put back the show. It will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday, April 20th and 21st. There 
is every promise of an exceedingly fine ex- 
hibition. 


CMAP. 


A roof garden. 


I always take your paper, but have only 
a roof garden, and so never see anything that 
fits my own case, and think, perhaps, such 
things are.so rare as not to interest many. 
I have made the garden round the clerestory 
of the large ball room, being a flat leaded 
area of some hundreds of square yards well 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


protected by stone walls, and have Apple-trees” 
all round one side, and Roses of every sort. 


Lilacs and other trees and flowers grow 

splendidly. A, A. 
In the above connection it will be of 

interest to note that the London Gardens 


Guild is offering the ‘‘ G.I.”’ Medal for the 
best roof garden in the county of London. We 
should welcome any reader’s experience with 
a roof garden. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


The publishing arrangements for 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ~ for 
next week and Easter week will be as 
usual. Owing to holidays all Editorial 
contributions, new advertisement - matter, 
and corrections to standing advertise- 
ments for our issue of April 15th should 
reach these offices by Monday, April 10th. 


Death of James Renshaw. 


The death is announced, at Longdon, near 
Lichfield, of James Renshaw, aged 74, who 
for many years was head gardener at Beau 
Desert, serving under six Marquises of 
Anglesey. 








The Newspaper Press Fund, 


The announcement that Lord Leverhulme is 
to preside at the fifty-ninth annual dinner of 
the Newspaper Press Fund on April 27th 
draws attention to an organisation of which 
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very conditions of his owipa tion ~ the 
journalist is, for the most part, anonymous. 
Consequently, dependent though we all are 
upon him for news of the happenings of the 
day, it is inevitable that, if in the stress and 
competition of modern life he. “ goes under,”’ 
very few beyond his immediate circle and those . 
dependent on him are aware of his distress. 
It was to help the journalist who has fallen 
on evil days, and the widow and children he 
may leave behind him unprovided for, that 
the Newspaper Press Fund was founded in 
1864, and for nearly sixty years it hag done 
splendid work in relieving sickness and want 
among the journalistic profession. .Last year, 
owing to the general depression, the claims 
were exceptionally heavy, and the fund dis- 
tributed in grants and pensions the record 
sum of over £10,000. ; 

The regular income of the fund, from mem- 
bers’ subscriptions and interest on invest- 
ments, covers less than half this sum, and if - 
it is to meet the calls upon it, to say ‘nothing 
of extending its beneficent operations, a large 
amount of money has to be found from outside 
sources every year. - It is undoubtedly merely 
lack of knowledge which has prevented the 
public in the past from coming more 
generously to the support of the men, ‘who 
not only in their ordinary vocation render 
valuable service alike to the business and the 
social world, but who are themselves always 
amongst the first. to give their services freely | 
to any worthy charitable cause. 

Cheques should be made payable to the 
Secretary, Newspaper Press Fund, 11, 
Garrick Street, W.C. 2.. 





Reading Boys’ Gardening Club. 
We learn that Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
Reading, have placed a portion of their trial 


ve 








grounds at the disposal of the Reading — 
the outside world knows but little. By the Gardening Club for Boys. za 
\ a 
FOR YOUR GARDEN. tae 
BEST QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE NETTING. we SOLID OAK FENCING Posts She ae 
All prices per'roll of 50 yards. 2in. by 14in., acta ends, ; aay 
Ins. Per roll. Ins. Per roll. ge . — rd eae 
Coat oh 
AB ty 8 a.) RA OL a Stt., 10/6. 6ft., 13/6, Tt, 14/9 7ft. 6in., 15/9doz, 
36 by 2 13/2 48 by 1 30/- PEA GUARDS, Galvanised. Best Quality. 
4by2 9/8 36 by1 226 oe >,  36in. by 6in. standing. ae 
12 by 2 5/- 25 by 1 15/10 3in. mesh . 446 dozen. : 
72 by 14 34/8 12 by 1 8/8 lin mesh 4f- dozen 
60 by 1} 29/- 





TRELLIS ARCHES. 


No. 1. 6ft. 6in. by 14in. by 3ft. 10in.,7/6 each. 

No. 1a. Do. with extra ce uprights. 
1; by 13in., 9/6 each 

No, 2. 6ft. Gin. by 2!4in. by 3tt. 10in. 8/6 each. 


No. 2a, Do. with extra strong uprights 
1} by ltins., 10/6 each. pe 
Creosoted, 25 per cent. Painted Green, 


40 per cent. extra. 





WOOD TRELLIS. 
Of lin. by din. Planed Laths. 
Tn all sizes from Ift. to 10ft, when extended, 
23in, mesh 13 ., Ifill per ft. high, per 12ft. length. 
} 1/6 ” : “ 
EY ee Ree yp » let. a 
Creosoted 25 ) percent, Painted Green, 40 per cent. extra. 
LIGHT QUALITY TANNED NETTING FOR | 
PROTECTING FRUIT, Etc. 
25 yds. by 2yds 4/6; by 3yds. 6/9; 
50 yds, by Lyd. 4/6;. by 2 yds. 8/9; 
50 yds. by 4 yds. 17/6 





F 99 ” abs oS 








by 4 yds. 8/9 
by 3 yds. 13/9 
All Carriage Paid. 


Barbed Wire, Fencing Wire, and Materials of every description. _ cay 
eS 





, With 2 ends to-each doz 
“Cawriage 1/3 one doz., 1/9 two doz. “f 


THE ALL ENGLISH LAWN MOWER. rr “ge 

English made throughout. i 

The cheapest on the market, but infinitely superior in 
every way to any other mower at the price, 

Five Blades, close cutting, | easily 


adjusted 
Sizes - 8in. 10in. 12in.  14in. 
41/-- 42]- 42/- 44]- 
Grass ; \ 
Boxes 15/- «15/9; 15/9 16/9 


All parts stocked. 


WIRE PANELS. A Useful Gacden ‘Artiola. P 
Extra strong, 8 guage, galvanised, 6ft. 3in. by 2ft. ee 
3hin. square mesh, knuckled round frame. -- 


saseotatotenasectaie 


We can make these to any size at ese to any size at prorata price. price. 


BEST QUALITY. "HEAVY TANNED GARDEN — TANNED GARDEN ‘"S 
AND TENNIS NETTING. 2 os 
25 yds. by 2yds., 6/6; by 3yds., 9/6; by 4yds., 13/- 
50 yds. by lyd., 6/6; by 2yds.,13/-; by 3 yds.. 19/6 
50 yds, by 4yds., 26/- All Carriage Pai id. 








6o/- 
don, be 


5/6 
each. © 





TREE PRUNERS ... 6ft.,9/6; 8ft., 10/6; 1Oft, 11/- | 
HAND CULTIVATOR RS. 
The ** Buco,” 5 prong, 6/6; ‘* Caxton,” 3 


3 prong, 5/3 
DUTCH HOES 4in., 8/- 3 Sin., ae 3 6in. » 3/6 esch, 


BORDER FORKS (Ladie3’) .. 6/9 

SPADES (Ladies’).. 6/9 
No. 2 BRADE’S SPADES... eT +d 7/ir 
GARDEN GLOVES. Ladies’, 2/9 pair. Men’ 8, 3/5. 


Gauntlets, 5/-. 


heuices 


(Dept. 12), 11, 


GUARANTEED SUN DRIES.—Al] Carriage Paid. 
Note.—Every item under this heading ig fully warranted and of best quality. — 
| GARDEN SHEARS. 8in. Plain, 6/11; 8in, Notched, 7/6— 


Write to us for everything in connection with your Garden. | 






We guarantee complete satisfaction. 


Border, do, 9in., 13/11; Lawn, do., 13/11 

SECATEURS . Single Cut, 2/9; Wilkinson, rs 
Double ,, 3/6 

SCYTHES, T.S. REDFLUTED a a ‘36in., ice a 

SNATHES COMPLETE... ..) ..  .. 5/8 

SPADING or POTATO FORKS c 

SAYNOR’S PRUNING KNIVES 


oes oe 


Free List sent on application, 


LITTLE salle LONDON, E.¢.1 
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By the aid of top-dressings of manure and 
other things, impoverished soil may be en- 
riched, and very weak, and therefore often 
barren, fruit trees may be brought again into 
fertility. When the roots of plants and trees 
are down in an uncongenial subsoil, top- 
dressings will not bring them to the surface, 
but they will induce the formation of young 
fibres there, and thus improve the state of 
~ the tree or plant as compared with what it 

was when its sustenance was almost wholly 

derived from the deeply placed or ‘ tap ” 

roots. Top-dressings should always be placed 
x in contact with some of the roots, for unless 
_-- this is effected’ they are but of little value. 
Roots have a tendency to go down and embed 
themselves in the richest soil, but I have never 
found-any of them pushing upwards. towards 
a rich top-dressing—that is, if they have had 
to pass through a stratum of matter not suit- 
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thing, when turning out plants from pots 
__ which have been top-dressed some time pre- 
viously, to find the top-dressing fall clean 
away from the old ball of earth. This is the 
result of not incorporating it thoroughly with 
~the old soil, and of not putting the mixture 
well round the roots. The result is the same 

in the case of fruit trees, and in all other in- 
stances in which top-dressing is not properly 
done. Of course, in these cases, when the 
material used is very rich, much of the fer- 
tilising principle is washed down amongst the 

- lower roots, but the advantages which attend 
_ a free and copious surface-rooting are lost. 
__. Many plants are grown one year in pots, from 
__ which they cannot be removed the next. Vines, 
for instance, potted and grown on in their 
fruiting pots this season, must be kept in the 
: Same pots next year until they fruit. <A 
ss quantity of loose, exhausted soil is generally 
Fi ' found on the surface at the énd of the season, 
and this should not be permitted to remain. 
om _~ On the contrary, it should be removed and a 
-:: ~ good arene put in its place, and in a 
____ position where the roots can take possession 
_. of, and utilise it, when it is most needed. 
fe Melons and Cucumbers are much benefited by 
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___ top-dressing. When the latter have produced 
their first crop, a second, quite equal to the 
___ first, may be obtained by adding a good top- 
dressing to the roots of the old plants, an 
application which renews their vigour and 
____ gives them a further lease of fruitful life. 
Probably no plant.will recognise and quickly 


repay a top-dressing better than an old ex- 
_ hausted Peach or Nectarine tree. I have 
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hn 
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oe 


seen old trees of these and other kinds im- 
_-_-'mensely improved by this treatment and be- 
Ww coming both sturdy in growth and very fruit- 
ful. Such trees, however, should. not be top- 
we, 
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Boe The value of top- dressing. 


able to their growth. It is not an uncommon. 


dressed eyery year, which would too much dis- 
turb their roots, as these ought to be near the 
surface. 

FLOWERING PLANTS in pots are benefited by 
top-dressing. Large plants of Camelias very 
firmly and fully rooted into pots or tubs, and 
whose life would be endangered by a complete 
shift, may, by a suitable surfacing, have years 





Plum Reine Claude d’Althan. (See page 234.) 


of vigorous life and usefulness added to their 
career, which would otherwise be passed in 
drooping decline, and Azaleas may be bene- 
fited in the same way. Small, quick-growing 
plants are seldom top-dressed; they can 
generally be conveniently repotted, when no 
surface dressing is needed. With cottagers 
and amateurs generally, the repotting of their 
window plants is often considered to be a 
dangerous operation, and many of these plants 
are allowed to dwindle for years in the same 
soil and pots. Those who are afraid to pot 
annually should substitute a thorough top- 
dressing, and if the drainage below be 
efficient they will soon be repaid for their 
trouble. There are not a great many vege- 
tables that need top-dressing at any time. 
Earthing-up may be considered as a form of 
top-dressing ; it induces surface-rooting in 
many plants. Herbs are.not generally re- 
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ikaer Annual Subscription, 
U.K. 10/10. Abroad 13/-. 


Founded by Ww. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 
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Chrysanthemums, Gentiana lutea ... ... 239/ Pieris japonica ... ... 232, Rotation of kitchen 
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planted every year, and their productiveness 
is greatly enhanced by an annual spring top- 
dressing. In conclusion, I may state that one 
of the greatest advantages of the method of 
top-dressing is that it may be applied at any 
time of the year with benefit to the plants ; 
but, generally speaking, the best time to do 
this is early in the season, before growth is 
far advanced, in order that it may be made 
available to assist the development in every 
way of the plants so treated. A.G 








Notes of the Week. 


Seeds for France. 


Eastbourne has sent to its adopted village, 
Bray-sur-Somme, 1 cwt. King Edward seed 
Potatoes and 500 packages of vegetable seeds. 
Canterbury has recently sent 800 fruit trees to 
Lesbooufs and Morval.‘ Maidstone has sent 
50 fruit trees and 66 sacks of seeds. 





Gypsophila repens rosea. 

This is one of the most delightful of trailers 
for the rock garden. The species repens is 
mostly met with, but the variety rosea is 
equally good, its pink or deep blush colouring 
being very attractive, and certainly no other 
plant shows to better advantage when hanging 
over the face of a boulder. C.. £. 


Narcissus nanus. 

This little Daffodil is of special interest as 
being the first to bloom here. It is well 
worthy of a prominent place in the garden, 
with its bright yellow flowers, It is a 
dwarf plant, never more than eight inches 
in height and possessing a distinction 
of its own. Colonies of this flower are very 
pretty as they spread across the face of a steep 
sloping ridge facing south-west, where these 
early flowers attract attention even before 
the Bayonne and Tenby Daffodils, both of 
which are also very early kinds. Sussex. 


Dahlia Glare of the garden. 


Handling some cuttings of this Dahlia, the 
other day, the thought occurred to me that 
the variety, save in the case of a few admirers 
of its brightness, now suffers from neglect at 
the hands of most Dahlia fanciers. I have 
been faithful to Glare of the garden for many 
years, and right well it repays me, year by 
year. For its neat habit of growth, the vivid 
colouring of its small blooms, and its orna- 
mental effect both when growing and when 
cut, it is superior to many of the modern 
Dahlias. The blooms of Glare of the garden 
stand well above the foliage, and as they are 
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232 


borne upon rigid stems their value for cutting 
is obvious. Single plants dotted in borders 
are sufficiently attractive, but when massed in 
a bed which holds four dozen or five dozen 
plants a splendid effect is obtained. 

W. McG. 
Primula rosea grandiflora. 

This bright little Himalayan Primrose is 
already in bloom near the Lily tank, where 
the moist conditions are being enjoyed. The 
lovely carmine-pink flowers are in striking 
contrast to the drifts of blue and lavender 
shades of the Snow Glories, Hepaticas, 
Squills and Purple Crocus, also the Daffodils. 
The flowers are freely borne once the plants 
have become established, and being so dwarf 
this is a very desirable subject for those who 
possess only limited accommodation. + It is 
easily raised from seed, and is happily devoid 
of that unreliable nature—all too prevalent 
in many of these moisture-loving plants—of 
suddenly disappearing. K. M. 


Jasminum nudiflorum. 

At last this invaluable shrub has ceased to 
bloom, after having brightened the walls of 
buildings for four months, therefore it may 
serve-as a useful reminder to those who enjoy 
its beauty, that the present is the time to 
attend to any pruning found necessary. If 
your plants have become congested, the result 
of having been neglected for several years, 
then a judicious thinning out of the branches 
is required, for the loose sprays developed by 
well-managed plants are always lacking where 
these have been allowed to grow into a tangled 
mass. ‘Those who have cared for their plants 
will only need to thin them and shorten back 
where further extension is undesirable, leav- 
ing only sufficient growth to thinly clothe 
their various supports. iH. M. 


Pieris japonica. : 

No garden iree. from calcareous matter 
should be without this beautiful Japanese 
shrub, which for the past jew weeks has been 
laden with clusters of pendulous racemes of 
pure white flowers, resembling those of the 
Lily of the Valley. 

The quantity of bloom. this -year 
equals that of any season I can remember, 
the bushes—both large and small—hbeing of 
outstanding beauty. I should not like to be 
without this free-flowering shrub. Its culture 
is not difficult, for although a little peat 
added to the soil is favourable to growth, leaf 
soil and good loam are equally suitable—in 
fact, better than peat alone, as it does not 
suffer from drought to the same extent as peat 
during long dry spells. KB. M. 


Agathza ccelestis. 

I can endorse the remarks of your corre- 
spondent ‘‘Kirk’’ in the issue of Feb. 25th 
concerning the value of this plant as a winter- 
flowering subject, but I allow a longer period 
of development than is mentioned by - the 
writer. Instead of propagating early in the 
year I keep back some plants at bedding- 
out time and grow them in pots through the 
summer out-of-doors. By this method the 
plants are stronger and more ripened for 
a period of indoor flowering. The colouring 
of the flowers is rather paler when grown 
under glass than when bedded-out, but it is 
a shade that gives great pleasure and a 
welcome change from the usual brighter 
shades. A vase of a delicate pink Pelar- 
gonium, such as Mrs. Lawrence, for example, 
with a few spikes of Agathza interspersed, 
produces a truly charming effect. 


C.-T. AMprHityt. 
Dutch bulbs. 


Last August I ordered, and paid for at the 
time of ordering, 35s. worth of bulbs from a 
well-known Dutch firm. My order was partly 
for bulbs for forcing and partly for outdoor 
bulbs. The bulbs arrived here, carriage paid, 


a 
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at the end of September. Every bulb sent 
was sound, the majority very fine.’ All the 
forced bulbs and some of the early outdoor 
ones are now in flower. The forced bulbs 
have done as well or better than any I have 
had in the course of a good many years’ ex- 
perience of English bought bulbs and I want 
nothing better. I have never before tried a 
Dutch firm. I think the mistake people make 
is in expecting Dutch firms to sell sound bulbs 
at absurd prices. On this occasion I paid 
about 10 per cent. less than English quota- 
tions and got excellent value. What could 
your correspondent, Mr. Buckingham, in 
your issue of April 1st, expect, if he paid a 
price per (as he supposed) 100, which was pre- 


sumably about equivalent to the current price 


per dozen ? E. M. Rocke. 


Pampas Grasses. 

If the division of existing clumps be con- 
templated the present is a good time at which 
to undertake the work. See that the stations 
for the reception of the offsets are thoroughly 
prepared, and if the soil be light place a foot 
of rotted cow manure in the bottom of each 
hole and tread it firmly. Before planting 
place a layer of light, rich soil upon this, in 
order to encourage the speedy formation of 
young roots. In a recent. issue ~of this 
journal the Editor, in reply toa query, re- 
commended burning as the best way of clear- 
ing old and withered leaves from established 
pieces. - I can corroborate this apparently 
drastic method. In the last gardens of which 
I had charge there were many clumps of great 
size—the soil and climate suiting Gyneriums 
in a remarkable way. . Consequently there was 
at times-an accumulation of withered leaves, 
and in early spring, generally in March, I 
never hesitated to apply a match to the 
débris at the base of the clumps. This was 
effectually cleaned out and, if the plants 
appeared to be a trifle disreputable for a 
short time, the advancing spring very quickly 
renewed the growth and eradicated the effects 
of the burning. Scor. 


Hooker’s Barberry (Berberis Hookeri). 


This rather dwarf, dense evergreen, Bar- 
berry, which comes from the Himalaya, is 
frequently, but erroneously, met with under 
the name of B. Wallichiana, the true plant 
of which is most probably not in cultivation. 
Hooker’s Barberry is a useful and distinct 
dwarf shrub and a most desirable subject for 
planting where a taller-growing shrub would 
be out of place, or be in need of constant 
pruning. I saw a border filled with this 
shrub recently, the bushes being in perfect 
health and loaded with narrow, cylindrical 
fruits, each about half an inch long and of 
a deep purple colour. These fruits, unlike 
those of the majority of the Barberries, ap- 
pear to be distasteful to birds throughout the 
winter, as at this late date scarcely a fruit 
hag been taken, and therefore the little bushes 
are very decorative. It is remarkable, too, 
the quantity of fruit borne, and if not so 
conspicuous as the bright coral-fruited kinds 
from a distance, they are decidedly attractive 
seen at close quarters. The flowering period 
is April and May, when it is again a very 
pretty shrub, the flowers being pale yellow 
with just a suffusion of red. Although a 
close-growing shrub, it is not devoid of beauty 
or elegance. E. M. 


The Mistletoe in Scotland. 


A few years ago it was quite a common 
thing to hear it asserted that the Mistletoe 
did not grow.in Scotland. This was an error 
even then, and it is still more 60 at the 
present day, for it has been successfully esta 
lished in a fair number of places. About 
forty years ago) I visited the garden of a 
Scottish country parish minister, who was a 
great lover of plants, and had gathered 
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together in his delightful grounds many choice 
shrubs, trees, and herbaceous plants. He 
showed me with delight his many treasures, 
them directed my attention to a 
small but healthy young plant of Mistletoe 
growing on an Apple tree. ~This he did with 
all the more pride, as he had always been 
told that this parasite would not succeed in 
Scotland. Since that time I have come across 
it in several parts of Scotland, some of the 
I was interested 
to learn from a lecture given to the Stirling 
Archeological Society on ‘‘ Historical Notes 
on Forests and Trees in Britain,” by Mr. 
Mungo Chapman, well known as at one time 
gardener to the late Mr. Charles Jenner,’ and 


later proprietor of a nursery at Stinling,.that — 


he had been successful with the Mistletoe on 
the Apple, the Hawthorn, and the Rowan 
(Mountain Ash), ~ S. ARNOTT... 


The Scarlet Windflower (Anemone — 
fulgens). : 


I noticed the first of these dazzling flowers 
on March 11th. It was one of a colony grow- 
ing in the grass and at the foot of a sunny 
slope in the orchard, where it was conspicuous 
for a distance of 50 yards, whilst the sun was 
shining. <A little exploration revealed a large 
number of buds rapidly approaching the 
bursting stage. This brilliant flower is so 


liable to disappear when planted in rich ~ 


garden soil that it has become a pleasure to 
observe its satisfactory. behaviour, year after 


year, in this naturalised state, where its — 


numbers are increasing. Niative of the south 
of France, it is a lover of abundant sunshine 
and freely-drained. soil, anything in the 
nature of stagnant moisture near its roots 
being fatal. There is scarcely another hardy 


spring Windflower which adds such intense ~ 


colour to our winter and early spring effects 
as this beautiful plant, and if freely grouped 
the result is brilliant. 


2 inches across. There is a beautiful variety 
of this known as A. fulgens var. annulata, 
with broader and darker coloured petals and 
a white centre. 


planted from August to December. The 


tubers arriving after that date are often 


found to have perished. MS 


Luculia gratissima. 


I am very fond of this plant. It ought to — 
_ be grown in more gr \ 


ouses and conserva- 
tories than it is at the present time. Many 
cultivators, especially amateuns, 
dificult plant to grow. 


specimen trained on the south side of a very 


large greenhouse. The plant was a favourite, 
but was supposed to be dying. It was planted — 
in a border under a wide stage and received — 
Tah 


the drip from the pot plants above. 
once tried to encourage surface roots by scrap- 
ing away the sour top soil, then putting on a 
thin layer of sifted, rather fresh loam and 


sand—not any-leaf-soil—finally covering with - 
thin turves in which the grass had perished. 
Soon new roots began to permeate the fresh — 


soil, and even the covering turves, but the 


latter prevented the drip from the stage 
plants reaching the roots in sufficient quantity _ 


toharm them. The first year I was-rewarded 


with several trusses of flowers and consider-— 


able new wood. The following spring I again 


treated the border in a similar way and at — 
intervals afterwards of three years, till the — 
mound of soil was more than a foot high, but 
full of healthy roots. Just round the stem I 
kept a small space free from soil, but arti- 


ficially protected it from overhead drip. 


time. The scent of the flowers was delicious, 


\ 


The flowers are borne © 
on stout stems a foot in height, and are each 


Like the type this is a de- 
lightful flower for cutting, and should be 
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find it a 
When I took my — 
second responsible charge I found a large 
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Eventually I was rewarded with as many as 
eighty large trusses of flowers open at one “ 
not only in the structure but outside. . oe < 
| G.-C. B. 2 aa 
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Few will deny that a fruit tree in full 
blossom is a very pretty sight, and, moreover, 
appears at a time when -bloom is not any too 
ie plentiful, and certainly before the Queen of 
Z our gardens, the Rose, has put in an appear- 
» ance. Fortunately the time has gone by when 

the only fruit grown was on the old-fashioned 
, 4 standard tree relegated to a forlorn patch 
a somewhere at the back of the kitchen garden, 
; and was solely grown for its use in adding to 
the menu its fruit in due season. Also the 
_espalier type of tree was, in the old days, 
e only thought worthy of being used as a 
division line. 
ii 4 Nowadays there is a distinct evolution in re- 
my garding a row of cordon Apples as an addition 
o to the beauty as well as the utility of a 
garden, and a good crop of glowing crimson 

fruit is a sight not lightly to be overlooked. 

Cordon Pears also very often adorn a south or 

west wall and always provide a good return 

as well as clothing the wall in green. This 

form is the very best of all Pears, as, owing 
- to the short time during which a Pear is at 
its best for dessert, a large number of 
4 varieties covering the season from August to 
2 March can be provided. Also the protection 
of a wall ensures much more regularity in 
2 cropping, besides ripening to a finer state 
5 of perfection those sorts that do not mature 
. so well in the open. Fan-trained Plums and 
Cherries delight the eye by their ornamental 
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z 2 shape, also crimson Peaches and golden 
¥ Apricots enhance the general beauty of the 
_ garden. Few trees or flowering shrubs pro- 


vide a more brilliant show of blossom than 
Peaches and Nectarines, especially if those 
varieties that have large deep-pink blossoms 
sare grown. ; 
: It is a curious thing that Apples which are 
e: pale in colour when ripe have the deepest 
& pink blossoms, and those which are red have 
; more or less white blooms. The showiest of 
summer Apples, Worcester Pearmain, has 
pure white flowers ; Lord Suffield, a green and 
_ yellow Apple, has the-deepest pink flower, as 
. also has Lord Derby, a green Apple. Cox’s 
range Pippin, being neither very red nor 
quite green, has pale pink blossoms of. the 
most delicate shade. Cordon Apples are not 
very satisfactory on a wall south of the Mid- 
lands, and are best grown on a trellis or wires 
in the open, forming a very telling back- 
ground to a bed of Roses. Well-trained 
espalier Apples are also very attractive 
wherever they are grown, and the amateur 
‘should be careful to see that the vigour of 
the lower tiers is maintained, as the upper: 
tiers have a habit of usurping more sap than 
is their proper share and growing more 
vigorously at the expense of the lower tiers. 
Espaliers are planted about 12 or 15 feet 
apart in order to allow of their natural ex- 
__ tension horizontally. From cordons, reason- 
¥ _ able crops may be expected the year after 
oe planting, as at that time they are very nearly 
___-full size and are furnished with fruit buds 
_ and fruiting wood, whereas the espalier 
has to make its wood on which to bear the 
fruit of future years. Cordons, however, are 
_ best planted in light, warm soils, as their 
growth, being restricted to one stem, must 
be kept in subjection by soil which does not 
_ encourage rampant growth. They can only 
extend lengthwise, and as they grow longer 
are pulled down to a sharper angle. They 
are, of course, always planted at an angle of 
45° degrees, so as to slacken the flow of sap 
_ and strengthen the fruit spurs on the main 
stem. Certain stocks are now being used 
____ which will enable cordons to be grown in any 
_ soil, however rich, and when trees, grafted ° 
on this special stock, become more plentiful, 
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cordons will become far more generally 
planted. The espalier, on the other hand, 
requires generous treatment in the way of 
manuring in order that it may fill up its 
allotted space in the shortest time, growth 
being a more important item in its earlier 
years than fruit. Therefore withhold manures 
from the cordons and give them lavishly to 
espaliers until the latter come to maturity. 
There is generally an awkward, untidy 
corner in the garden, or a potting shed de- 
partment which needs beautifying, and if one 
has not enough climbing Roses such corners 
may be very effectually and profitably covered 
by the Loganberry, which is a rampant 
climber, producing a wealth of the most 
luscious fruits imaginable. No berry has 


aS3 


prising how little known this fruit is. The 
blossoms are produced amongst a mass of most 
delicate green foliage and are large and most 
attractive. The peculiarly pungent fruit 
adds enormously to the aroma and flavour of 
Apple tart, and in Essex it is a rarity to 
make an Apple tart or pie without a Quince 
being put in. 

Excellent jam and jelly are also made from 
this fruit, which is far too little known, but 
where it is grown is very highly appreciated. 

If the garden possesses a tennis court it will 
charm the players after a hard, hot set in 
June to wander up and down a row of Straw- 
berries. This fruit is never better than when 
picked straight from the plant. 

Without in any way detracting irom the 
domain of flowers and of Queen Rose—in fact, 
more often adding to their charms by the 
provision of a contrasting background—fruit 
trees carefully chosen will be found to add 
very materially to the tout ensemble of the 
modern pleasure garden. They at least have 





Apple Tower of Glamis. 


such a strong, pungent, and delicious flavour 
as the Loganberry, which flavour may be de- 
scribed as a very intense Raspberry with a 
“strong dash of Mulberry. The colour, a deep 
crimson, carries its characteristic right into 
the jam or bottled fruit, and adds very 
materially to the attractiveness of a fruit 
salad or sweet confection. Its sharpness 
prevents cloying, and few fruits are more de- 
servedly popular while few.soft fruits give 
such a prodigious and regular crop. Black- 
berries are also extensively used in the same 
way, the cut-leaved variety, laciniatus, being 
ornamental from the foliage aspect, as 
well as giving very large and regular crops of 
large, juicy berries. 

Low walls, ‘again, are most suitable for 
training Red and White Currants. They are 
easily netted against birds in such positions, 
and the season is appreciably advanced on a 
southerly wall and retarded on a northerly 
one. Gooseberries are similarly grown, and 
where this delicious fruit is allowed to fully 
ripen against a wall, those who have never 
tasted a thoroughly dead-ripe Gooseberry are 
astonished at the exquisite flavour provided. 
There is often a ditch or damp part not suit- 
able for many plants, and this is the spot 


in which the Quince delights, and it is sur- 


\ 


as long a blooming season as very many 
flowering shrubs, and have the added advan- 
tage of earning their keep in a more tangible 
way than plants-which minister only to the 
eye by adding to their attractions the equally 
important virtues of appealing to the palate 
and forming an indispensable addition to the 
cuisine and dessert table. 

Few growers hold larger or more select 
stocks of fruit trees than do W. Seabrook and 
Sons, Ltd., and few growers have devoted 
more study to the ornamentation of a garden 
with fruit trees, The right note is struck 
when gardeners combine pleasure with profit, 
and the introduction of fruit trees into the 
flower garden is a feature to be followed. 
After all, it is but the reintroduction of the 
ideas of our ancestors, but to-day we have 
wider scope and greater selection. 


Apple Tower of Glamis. 


Among the Apples which are suitable for 
general cultivation—and by this I mean 
these varieties which succeed equally well in 
any part of Great Britain—there are some 
kinds which demand attention, as being 
adapted for special purposes, the excellent 
variety here illustrated being one of those. 
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I have always looked upon this Apple as one 
of the very best for growing as a standard 
in either Grass orchards or even on culti- 
vated land—that is, where the surface roots 
are not likely to be injured by deep digging. 
The tree is peculiarly adapted for growing 
as an orchard standard on account of its 
spreading habit, the heads rarely requiring 
thinning out, being quite unlike some others 
in this respect. After being planted, the 
shoots require>to be shortened back two or 
three times, so as to have sufficient branches 
to form a well-balanced head. This Apple is 
an example of not treating all varieties alike 
in the matter of pruning or shortening back, 
for, whereas some kinds will form a well- 
balanced head if only shortened back once or 
twice, the Tower of Glamis is not one of 
these; hence a little extra pruning is neces- 
sary to secure a well-balanced head, and also 
to enable it to carry its weight of fruit with- 
out breaking off the branches or pulling them 
out of shape. It is also a free-fruiting 
variety. 


This variety is much grown in Scotland | 


and also the northern counties of England. 
In shape it is conical, rather angular, the 
ridges standing out rather distinctly, as may 
be seen in the illustration. At first the skin 
is pale green, slightly flushed with dull red, 
this latter being more pronounced according 
to the soil it is grown in. After being stored 
it changes to a pleasing yellow. The flesh is 
firm and crisp, and when cooked has a very 
piquant flavour, and which worthily classes 
it among our best late cooking kinds, 
especially as it keeps well into February, and 
in a good fruit store later still. Tower of 
Glamis worthily ranks among our most suit- 
able kinds for growing as an orchard 
standard, and may well find a place among 
the most select cooking Apples for general 
cultivation. -For the dwarfing stocks it 1s 
not so well adapted, as the habit of growth 
is against this. The Crab appears to be its 
ideal stock, and on this it is best to work it, 
even if it be grown as a bush for garden 
culture. Large’ standards of inferior kinds 
might well be regrafted with Tower of Glamis 
if the system of grafting as practised in the 
west of England is adopted. aL 





Syringing Vines and Peaches. 


With the starting of vineries and of Peach 
houses there comes every year the vexed ques- 
tion of syringing. Many excellent growers 
insist that, in order to maintain rods and 
trees in good health, the syringe must be used 
twice daily. Others, equally successful, 
maintain that the use of the syringe is merely 
a fetish—or, at least a survival from the days 
in which the arid heat from old-fashioned 
flues in vinery or Peach house rendered the 
syringe indispensable. While I am an ad- 
herent of the syringe, I am not sufficiently 
bigoted to admit that probably the truth may 
lie between the two extremes. If Vines or 
Peach trees can be kept clean and healthy 
without the use of the syringe it is clearly 
a saving of time to dispense with it. On the 
other hand, there are houses in which, by 
their structural character, it may be impos- 
sible to keep down aphides or red spider 
without a free use of the syringe. In such a 
case no man, under whichever school he had 
received his training, would have a minute’s 
doubt as to which course to pursue. In my 
journeyman days, in two successive places, I 
worked under adherents to the differing 
methods. In the first place, the houses were 
syringed until they resembled dripping wells 
twice daily. In addition, the evaporating 
troughs in the vineries were kept regularly 
full, and the atmosphere, naturally, was con- 
stantly moist. The grapes were very fine in 
all respects—size of bunch, size of berry, and 
in flavour. The foliage was healthy and 
robust, but the high temperature, combined 
with the constant moisture, resulted in un- 
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sightly bunches of air roots at every joint of 
the rods. In the second place, the syringe 
was taboo, and the moisture afforded. by 
merely damping down the borders and the 
gangways about mid-day. Yet in this case, 
too, the severest critic could take no excep- 
tion to the crops’ produced, while the Vines 
were equally healthy. One. difference, how- 
ever, was very plain to me, and that was the 
Vines treated upon the ‘‘ dry ”’ system were 
free from the objectionable air roots. As a 
young man, anxious to know ‘‘ the why and 
the wherefore ’’ of everything, I am free to 
admit that the sharp divergence of opinion 
between two equally successful growers 
puzzled me not a little. W. McG, 


Plum Reine Claude d’Althan. 


This fine Plum (syn. Reine Claude de 
Comte d’Althan), raised in Hungary by M. 
Prochaska, gardener to Comte Joseph 
d’Althan, is very distinct, the bloom which 
covers the surface of the fruit being remark- 
able. It is very free as an espalier on a wall, 
and also does well in other forms of train- 


‘ing. It has a vigorous and healthy habit_ 


of growth, and even then bears very freely. 
It makes a splendid tree for pot culture, 
forming a perfect pyramid, and is a most 
reliable cropper. If used for early work it 
must not be checked in any way from the 
time of starting; otherwise the flavour of the 
fruit will be poor. It comes into use from 
open-air trees at the end of August, and will 
last through the early part of September, all 
depending on the form of the tree and the 
position in which it is grown._ 


Hardy fruit. 


The buds of Gooseberries are now pushing 
noticeably, and where birds are troublesome 
the approved methods of circumventing their 
attacks ought not to be delayed. Dressings 
of fresh soot are at times effective, but in 
aggravated cases it may be necessary to net 
the breaks closely. Most of those who grow 
Peaches on south walls leave the pruning and 
tying of these trees until everything else on 


-the walls has received attention. Rightly 


so, for when the winter thas been a severe one 
there is a chance of minimising the damage to 
Peaches (and Apricots) by readjusting the 
branches as the training goes on. The buds 
will shortly be moving, and protecting 
material—nets or hessian coverings—ought to 
be looked out in readiness. Scor. 


Raspberries. - 

Cut down newly-planted canes to within an 
inch or so of ground level. Permanent 
plantations of summer fruiting kinds should 
have been finally tied, tipped, and mulched 
ere this, but no digging between the rows 


should be allowed. This is the best time to- 


cut down autumn fruiting varieties. With 
the assistance of a good dressing of rich 
manure applied after clearing away weeds, 
&c., the stools will in due course produce 
robust canes, which will in turn return the 
grower a fine crop of fruit in the autumn. 


Strawberry beds. 


Where a mulching of short manure was 
applied last autumn, the same will now be 
in excellent condition for ‘being lightly 
pointed in. Deep digging for obvious reasons 
should be avoided. Apply stable or farmyard 
manure, or, in lieu of either, artificial manure 
in cases where manuring has not had atten- 
tion. Examine young plants put out last 
autumn, and make them firm if they -have 
been lifted by frost during the winter. 


Top-dressing fruit-trees. 
Old-established trees on walls, that have 
cropped regularly, should be top-dressed 


the border unnecessarily cold. 
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before they show signs of exhaustion. Re- 


move a goodly portion of the old soil, forking 
it away carefully to prevent damaging the 
roots. 
should be traced to their origin and cut clean 


Suckers springing from the roots ~ 


away while the roots are uncovered. The — 


compost for the top-dressing should consist 
mainly of rich, turfy loam mixed with a 


quantity of lime or mortar rubble, and en- — 


_yviched with a concentrated manure used in 


accordance with the maker’s directions. Mix 
the materials thoroughly and use the compost 
in a moderately dry condition. Work in a 


little of the finer soil amongst the smaller — 


roots, and keep the latter near the sunface. 
Tread or ram the whole firmly, asa loose- 
rooting medium is not suitable for fruit-trees. 
If the weather is dry when the operation is 
carried out, water the soil copiously to settle 


it about the roots, and finally apply a mulch 


of some light material, such as manure from 
a spent Mushroom bed. At this season of 
the year it is not wise to apply a heavy dress- 
ing of animal manure to fruit-tree borders, 
especially where the soil is cold and heavy, as 
it would exclude the sun’s rays eyo ee 
se Wes Coes 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Budding and grafting. 


In your journal, and several of your con- 


temporaries, there have been many veny in- 


structive articles on the buying, planting, 
and training of fruit trees in every shape, 
bush, fan, and espalier, but there is one 
point with regard to the last which I have 
never seen mentioned. You buy a very 
pretty plant with, say, two tiers of lateral 
horizontal ‘branches, and the main upright 


centre, but one of the third tier—say the ~ 


left—refuses to start, or perhaps there is no 
bud in fhe required spot to start from.” What 
is to be done? The wise ones tell us, 


Oh, that is easy enough, you cam bud it or — 
I have. budded many 


graft it. But how? 
hundreds of roses, but that is much simpler.” 
If your bud fails, you just cut it off, and the 


stock will soon throw out a fresh branch and 


you can start again. I do not know any 
amateur who is an expert in the lart of 


grafting. I have often wondered why this 
should ‘be. so, and why grafting should be 


considered apparently a matter purely for, 
professionals, 


three diagrams, how and when to perform the 
operation with the smallest chance of failure ? 
I take it that, as with roses, one main 
is to have the sap running freely both in 
stock and bud or scion. What age should 
the bud be? How fully developed? If a bud, 
how much, if any, wood should be left in it?. 
and soon. I am a very old gardener, but it is 
only during the last ten or fifteen years that 


I have taken any special interest in fruit 


trees, and I have thirty or forty espaliers 
ster require an—‘ addendum ’”’ here and 
there. east 


The crop of pears for the last two years has — 


been negligible, but judging from the promise — 


of blossom, especially of pears (apples are 
later), this year’s crop should be prodigious. — 
T have never seen such huge masses of bloom, 
May its numberless enemies be merciful for 


once, This point raises another, if you will 


allow me to mention it. We are constantly 
reminded by our advisers, and very rightly — 


too, not to be greedy, but thin our crop hard, 
if we get one. The crop on an espalier is 


much easier to estimate than on «a bush. — 8 


How many fruits may be left to the square 


foot on ia vigorous tree of D, du Comice Pear =~ 
or Cox’s Orange Apple? fet 
; _W. S. Suropsnire. 


[You ought to get a copy of the “‘ Art of 
Grafting and Budding’ (Baltet) from this 


office, in which you will find everything relat- - 


ing to these operations thoroughly explained. | 


Will not one of your wise _ 
men come to our help, and give us a few — 
plain, clear and simple tips, with two or — 
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same will be most welcome. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 


Autumn-rooted plants now in frames in 
4-inch pots, have been stopped once, and are 
branching freely. Whether in greenhouses or 
irames, a cool bottom suits them, this keeping 
the soil in an even state of moisture, and the 
necessity for watering is less than when the 
pots are on open stages. Days pass, and 
maybe weeks, but I prefer a sprinkle over- 
head until quite certain that the soil is dry. 
This appears quite the most important point 
in the culture of young plants so readily 
spoiled by over-watering. Spring or, rather, 
January rooted cuttings are in quite small 
pots, and as they become nicely established 
these, too, will go to cool frames. © Whilst 
small, that is when the growth of each has 
reached about 4 inches, the point ‘will be 
taken out to make side shoots come low down 
and thus form a‘sturdy bush. Special pains 
go to dealing with rust, and affected leaves 
are removed with scissors. By making it a 
rule to clean plants whilst quite young I 
rarely become troubled with disease later. 
In fact, home-grown stock is quite clean, but 
it is cuttings or plants from outside sources 
which require looking after. Soil used 
throughout in growing this popular type is 
composed of six parts loam to one of sifted 
leaf-mould and one part broken mortar 
rubble. The cuttings are rooted in this-com- 
post, too, in preference to all sand. For 
early stages the soil is sifted, and as the pots 
get bigger the rougher portion is used’ with 
the rest. Carnations like a plain, wholesome 
soil rather than anything with manure in it. 
Soot used to be added in my case, but-this has 
been discontinued, as it is easy to overdo it; 
and one would prefer using the same in a 
liquid form later, when flower buds are 
swelling. 

From cuttings rooted in January of last 
year a few blooms were cut just twelve 
months later. I hope, however, by rooting 
these- earlier—September—to obtain blossom 
by November twelve months from these 
fresh plants. At the time of writing ex- 
cellent flowers are being gathered, and as 
spring advances these should be finer still: 
The much-favoured variety Carola iis excep- 
tionally handsome. This is the noblest look- 
ing of all, and nicely scented. Pity it is that 
the calyx splits. When raisers obtain a 
similar flower without this bad habit the 
The cherry-rose 
colour of Mary Allwood is getting more pro- 
nounced. In dull weather this variety is not 
seen at its best. Good pinks of varying 
Shades are seen in Enchantress Supreme, 
Salmon Enchantress, R. F. Felton, Mrs. 
Walter Hemus, May Day, Mrs. ©. W. Ward, 
Iona; and I intend including the newer 
Laddie, a very nice flower in a most esteemed 
colour. White Enchantress, White Wonder, 
and Wivelsfield- White are all clear in 
colour and good flowers; and besides Carola, 
Triumph is cultivated in crimson. The last 
is the less large, but it has a good calyx. 
Aviator and Thor are favoured scarlets; and 
Edward Allwood is now included. Fancy or 
bi-coloured sorts are not generally liked, 
although the heliotrope Mikado is. I grow 
the pretty mauve and pink Circe, also Bishton 
Wonder, with two-delicate shades of colour. 
Yellows to date are not fancied; still, I am 
giving a trial to the new Maine Sunshine. 

By the way, it appears to me that the time 
for reducing the price of young stock of these 
plants is overdue. I say nothing about newer 
varieties; but when specialists keep up the 
figure of ordinary ones to eighteen shillings 
a dozen and upwards many a person is de- 
terred from growing them. Carnations, which 
can be rooted from cuttings about as readily 


as Chrysanthemums, might well be offered at 
half the present prices. It is certain that 
were they cheaper they would become more 
popular. 

Now that blossoms are developing so freely 
the need for water becomes greater, and at 
this stage it is not so easy to overdo the roots 
as at other times. . Use water either warmed 


by the sun or with warm water added to the 
cold. This item may be omitted as spring ad- 
At each time of water being applied 


vances, 
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spring without it being necessary to jumigate 
for green fly. This will also kill the tiny 
thrips which may lurk in the blooms. Still, 
a free use of soot-water, syringed on the 
leaves when the plants are not in flower, and 
damping down among the pots at other times, 
reduces the visitations of pests somewhat at 
least. SURREY. 


Harrison’s Musk. 


This large-flowered variety makes a very 
useful greenhouse plant, and its size is only 
limited by that of the pot in which it is 
flowered. At one time Harrison’s Musk was 
in considerable repute for exhibition in col- 
lections of flowering greenhouse plants, and 
large and well-trained specimens were common 





Perpetual-flowering Carnation Scarlet Glow. 


it as good practice to add a dash of soot 
water to that used, and one has at all times 
a supply of this simple and easily obtained 
stimulant by- occasionally renewing a small 
bag of soot in a vessel of water. Once a 
week, too, we top dress the soil with some 
powdered form of fertiliser, and manage to 
keep the plants in good health throughout 
the summer. The glass may need shading. 
A suitable shade is made by neatly covering 
the glass with ‘‘ summer cloud,’’ put on with 
a brush. Syringing whitening may be a very 
good temporary arrangement, but this usually 
looks untidy: As in my case the plants 
stand on lattice staging, it is seen to in warm 
weather that water is sprinkled among the 
pots as well as on the floor of the greenhouse. 
This tends to coolness and prevents the 
foliage from getting a dry, tired look. Air 
is provided in abundance, doors and ventila- 
tors being opened on all occasions that are 
favourable. Rarely can one go through the 


at September shows. Less strongly fragrant, 
perhaps, than the small, true Musk, this 
variety is, nevertheless, characterist cally 
scented. It is easily raised by means of seeds 
—equally easily by division or from cuttings. 
W. McG. 


Pilea muscosa. 


One rarely sees the Artillery plant nowa- 
days. It is, perhaps, more interesting than 
useful, but small pieces in d-inch pots are 
valuable in many ways, and, being of little 
value, one does not grudge such plants when 
they succumb. In shallow pans, too, the 
Artillery plant is useful for furnishing 
stages under other plants. Strictly speaking, 
P,-muscosa is a stove plant, but it succeeds 
under greenhouse conditions. As an edging 
this plant and Saintpaulia ionantha, used 
alternately, make a charming combination. 

W. McG. 
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ROSES. 


Belated orders. 


Very iew who had the choice of selecting 
the period jor planting Roses would prefer 
March to November, but sometimes circum- 
stances arise which leaves one no option but 
to plant almost on the very threshold of 
spring—or not at all. No blame can be attri- 
buted to the dealer for supplying Roses when 
he receives belated orders, and the onus is 
with the buyer. The same rule applies when 
plants are purchased at auction marts at 
this time of the year. There is no guarantee 
with them, and the purchaser takes all risks. 
Often prices are tempting, and a bundle of 
plants, “‘ looking all right,” for which there 
are few bidders, is sometimes knocked down 
at a price that leaves very little room for 
complaint on this dccount. Such _ late- 
planted Roses, although yielding blanks, do 
also yield prizes, and they ought to be treated 
specially, and not expected to do much the 
first season. I may say in this connection 
that some years ago a bundle of Roses, de- 
layed in transit and not delivered until the 
end of March, turned out well, with the ex- 
ception of just a few plants. 

Roses thus obtained should have their 
roots thoroughly soaked in water for some 
hours before planting, or water poured into 
the ground the day before. Avoid planting 
them in soil actually pasty. 

As a general rule, it is not good practice 
to prune and plant at the same time, and 
it will be well in.the case of late planting te 
defer the pruning for a few weeks and to 
prune somewhat hard. The production of 
blossoms the first season ought, to be regarded 
as of secondary importance; in fact, it will 
be better to look after their establishing, and 
to do this mulchings of manure or manure 
and leaf-mould should be supplied during the 
summer. So treated, one may often have 
nice blossoms by autumn from belated planted 
Roses, and on more than one occasion T 
have seen Rose trees which did not reach 
their destination until April, turn out by 
autumn much better than one dared to hope 
for at first. ‘ Wooppastwicr. 


Austrian Briar hybrids. 


To a French raiser belongs the credit of 
originating varieties of nice size and double 
form with the lovely blendings of colouring 
that belong to the single Austrian Briars. 
The type would appear to be in its infancy, 
as other growers are at present using these 
distinct forms in their endeavour to improve 
existing sorts. The average cultivator does 
not, however, bother about precise classifica- 
tion ; the only question is the general beanty 
of the variety. ‘his group: includes one of 
the most admired of all Roses in Madame 
Edouard Herriot. Its exquisite shades of 
coral and yellow appeal, and the plant grows 
and flowers very freely. Cambria is a 
distinct type of the’ variety, obtained as a 
sport; it is worth a trial. Lyon Rose is 
included in the group, by some growers at 
least, and was among the first to take the eye 
in its distinct salmon-pink shade. A fault 
may be that the bloom hangs its head. Juliet, 
again, is a variety remarkable for variable 
colouring. It is so strong-growing as to need 
the shoots being pegged to the ground. Rayon 
d’Or, rich yellow with splashes of red in the 
bud stage, is not usually remarkable in the 
growth of the plant—a matter, however, that 
is improved upon in such kinds as the newer 
Christine and Golden Emblem ; enhanced, too, 
in the size and beauty of the blossoms, more 
especially in the case of the last-named. 
Novelties of last year, again, were of this 
order, so that our finest yellows may in time 
spring from the original. Much is expected 
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from the new continental yellow, Souvenir de 
Cladius Pernet, and market-growers are 
giving it a trial with the hope of getting a 
first-rate sort for forcing. Souvenir de 
George Beckwith, in pink and yellow shades, 
is another which may be much in evidence 
shortly. Louise C. Breslau, 
yellow, and Frederick W. Vanderbilt, deep 
orange shade, are two of excellent type for 
grouping. Most of the Austrian Briar 
hybrids are remarkable for fine glossy foliage, 
and in some -instances almost proof against 
mildew. The race, indeed, is important, and 
fast becoming a leading one. SURREY. | 


Roses. 

The pruning of Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
will now be finished. Young plants re- 
cently planted should be cut hard back to 
obtain strong growths from the base. In the 
case of older, established plants, cut out all 
the old wood, weak growths, and superfluous 
shoots from the centre of the trees. The be- 


ginning of April will be soon enough to com-_, 


mence the pruning of Tea and Hybrid Tea 
varieties. These should be cut back to vary- 
ing lengths according to the strength of the 
shoots. After pruning is completed, a 
dressing of well-decayed manure lightly forked 
in will prove beneficial to the plants. 


ALPINE. 


Plantain Lily (Funkia) by water- 
side and woodland walks. 


The value of these noble plants for water- 
side and open woodland planting does not 
appear to be appreciated as it should-be, 
judging by their total absence from ‘many 
places. This is unfortunate, as their~ pic- 
turesque appearance is very desirable through- 
out the summer, their handsome, glaucous 
leaves retaining their freshness in such posi- 


tions until the end of the season, a, valuable » 


point lacking when these interesting plants 
are given beds and sun-baked borders, where 
their leaves are often disfigured early in the 
season. Their Lily-like flower spikes are 
also handsomer and more numerous and 
attain to their full development under the 
circumstances prevailing near water, either 
in sun or shade. The number of plants 
grouped together should be governed by the 
area under consideration or the expanse of 
water, for very often a single plant in 
limited surroundings will be found more 
effective—if correctly placed—than a large 
number would be, for the Funkia makes a 
large plant where space admits of its full 
development, and will attain several feet in 
diameter and 3 feet in height: Where the 
expanse of water runs into acres we are 
enabled to use these noble plants boldly, and 
may group them in hundreds with excellent 
effect, particularly in large country places 
where the surroundings are of an extensive 
nature and admit of generous planting. The 
Plantain Lily is also very effective on the 
margins of streams and naturalised alongside 
woodland walks, when the soil is good and not 
too dry, or densely shaded, as, once estab- 
lished in these positions, they require: no 
further care. 

I used to employ hundreds of these plants 
for edging mixed borders of other perennial 
flowers in Surrey, and very beautiful they 
were, but only for a very short time, for the 
soil was sandy and poor, and the leaves very 
quickly became mutilated by drought even be- 
fore the summer was far advanced, and their 
use for this purpose was abandoned. The 
Funkias are mostly of Japanese origin, and 
produce either white, pale mauve, or lilac 
flowers during July, August, and September. 

The Corfu Lily (F. grandiflora) has pale- 


coral and — 


~ to anyone who desires to grow flowers for 


“it is worth while considering the merits of — ’ 


os 
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green leaves and pure white flowers, and re- 
quires. the warmest corner which can be given 
to it in our country in order to flower it well. 
It is less robust than the others and unsuit- 
able for the positions recommended for them. 
The flowers of this plant are fragrant, and the 
plant, being refined and distinct, is well 
worthy of any extra care bestowed upon it. 
A very fine and vigorous form is F, Sieboldi, 
which develops immense glaucous heart- 
shaped leaves often 3 feet high, from which 
emerge tall racemes of creamy lilac flowers, 
F. Fortunei bears a resemblance to the above,- 
the leaves, however, stiffer, and the flower 
white or mauve, bluish tinted. © aS 
There is a large number of interesting 
varieties, some of which have variegated 
leaves and are often used for edging beds and 
mixing with summer flowers. ee 





Chrysanthemums. 
Chrysanthemum H. V. West. 


This Japanese variety may prove to be the 
best of its year from an exhibitor’s point of 
view. It was produced in good form when 
it received an award last November, but by ~ 
no means at its best. The colour, deep ric 2 
yellow, is superb. The bloom is composed of 
extra long, rather wide floréts of thick 
leathery substance. - These recurve, and the 
tips point inwards. The variety will be 
introduced by Messrs. Keith, Luxford, and 
Co. : ar 





- . ' 
Single Chrysanthemums for the 
garden... >); = 
Not alone for their freedom of blooming are 
the early-flowering Single Chrysanthemums 
receiving more attention to-day, but because of 
their dainty appearance when cut and placed ~ 
in vases. Within the last ten years there 
have been numerous additions to the single - 
sorts, suitable for flowering in the open, and 
their introduction has made.our gardens so 
much the richer. For a long time, however, 
single sorts were looked upon in some quarters 
with a tinge of suspicion, as if they were 
something inferior, but any prejudice that 
may have existed has now vanished) Perhaps 


it is the quantity of beautiful blossoms the — e 


Singles furnish which makes them so valuable  __ 


table decoration, and, be the garden what it 4 
may, it cannot be considered quite complete 
in these days, if amongst border Chrysanthe- - 
mums, Singles are not represented. ea. 

As the season for planting out approaches, 





this section of Chrysanthemums, and to make — 
arrangements for including some amongst 
cther sorts that are usually grown ke 

Bere . MIDLANDER. 








Stopping Chrysanthemums. 1 ar 

T shall be extremely indebted to ‘‘ H, S.”— 
if he will suggest dates for stopping the 
varieties of Japanese Chrysanthemums as en- . 
closed list, or would he recommend them not 
to be stopped?—Majestic, E. Cavell, L. 
Pockett, Mr. L. George, Mrs. M. Sargent, and 
I. C. Thorne. Wm. Taytor, 


[To get characteristic flowers of the sorts ee 
named it will be well not to stop the growth. 
But should blooms of the first-named, and the 
third, be. wanted as early as the first week  ~ 
in November, just rub out the point of main ~ 
stem about mid-April and retain the earliest 
flower-buds. Number five produces the better 
blooms from _a rather late bud, and a plant. 
from an early rooted cutting should develop — "oh 
second crown buds in time without stopping.] 
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clumps that have borne flowers. 


What follows? 
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Violets: Preparations for next season. 


Once more the season is upon us when 
those who wish to have Violets in the winter 
The best way—indeed, 
orth considering—is to com- 


must make a start. 


\ 


Mence with runners in April. In making a 
selection, or in procuring them, only runners 
should be secured which have been taken from 
Sometimes 
the taking of runners is looked upon as 
tedious, and old 
owth 
very 


As a rule, rampant 
of runners everywhere and poor an 


insignificant flowers the following season. ~ 


5 


plants are kept undisturbed. . 


The annual selection of runners is best, and 
these should be taken and planted out in 
ground previously well dug, to which 
been 


rotted manure and leaf-mould have 


: 





_ Clematis en cold farmhouse near Evesham. 


added. Those who bestow little or no pains, 
in the preparation of soil for Violets never 
reap the best results. Violets will grow in 
any out-of-the-way corner, but there is a vast 
difference to be. seen in the blossoms, and 
those from cultivated plants. In planting 
out the runners the. ground should be made 
firm, and 15 inches or so space allowed 


' between .each. 
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The all shady spot in a garden may 
be good for seme subjects, but Violets, 
to develop into sturdy, healthy clumps, and 
to produce flowers with a good length of stalk, 
must have the benefit of sun too. The north 
side of a garden, where sunlight as well as 
shadows fall, will meet their requirements. 
Violets benefit throughout the summer by 
copious supplies of water should the weather 
be dry, and syringing will help them as well. 

WoopsBastwick. 


Clematis on old farmhouse near 
Evesham. 


One of the most graceful and quickly grow- 
ing, showy spring creepers, hardy and easily 
grown, is the familiar Clematis montana. 
which, when once established, grows and 
spreads with lightning rapidity, pushing its 
way everywhere and bursting out into festoons 
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of snowy blossoms-each year as spring comes 
round. It is one of the best and most useful 
of showy creepers for quickly covering and 
hiding ugly structures and broken trees, or 
draping a verandah, as the sprays of blossom 
hang in long and graceful festoons. There is 
scarcely anything more showy or beautiful 
than this Clematis in full flower, and in May 
or June, in many a country village, one comes 
across farm or cottage covered and made 
beautiful with its snowy blooms. It will 
grow almost anywhere, and one of its 
attractive points is its extremely rapid 
growth. The farm near Evesham, where our 
illustration was obtaimed, was off a by-road, 
but the luxuriance of the graceful creeper 
attracted the attention of all the passers-by. 
Tt needs very little attention except to curb 
its growth, or it will soon get beyond control, 
but judicious cutting will help it all the more 
and add to the lnxuriance of its bloom. 
W. M. Dovson. 


Crocus Tommasinianus and 


C. speciosus. 

At their meeting on February 23rd, 1922, 
the Council of the 
Society gave the Award of Garden Merit to 
Crocus Tommasinianus and to C. speciosus. 

The general grounds for the making of this 
award have been set out in an earlier note, 
but some comments upon these two plants may 
be of value. Both are good doers, and will, 
with ordinary care, increase rapidly in any 
well-drained British garden. Their only 
enemies are field-mice and pheasants. Both 
produce seed so freely and multiply .by the 
formation of so many small corms that so long 
as their foliage is allowed to-remain until it 
becomes brown (about the end of April) per- 
mianence and increase are assured. The only 
attention they require is an occasional re- 
planting when they become too thick. The 
one brightens the garden in the early spring, 
the other tones the browns, reds, and yellows 
of the dying year. 

Crocus Tommasinianus flowers, as a rule, 
just before most forms of C. vernus, and about 
the time of the old Dutch yellow Crocus. It 
has a slender grace that most of the Dutch 
forms of C. vernus Jack, and is, when open, oi 
a clear and delicate colour, described by Maw 
as sapphire-lavender.and- by Bowles as 
amethystine-violet. No Dutch Crocus, except 
the one I hold the most beautiful of all— 
‘‘ Margot ’’—is so tender and pleasing in 
shade. When closed the flowers of most forms 
are of various shades of grey. It is a variable 
plant, especially perhaps in the colour of the 
buds, but there is a deep purple variety, a 
pure white, and a particularly pleasing one 
called ‘‘ pictus,’’ with flowers marked at the 
tips with a darker blotch below an apical 
white spot. 

Crocus Tommasinianus does well in many 
places at Wisley, in the open and in the light 
shade of shrubs and trees; but does not prove 
quite so happy as many in the grass. Its 
best place is on the higher parts of the rock 
garden, where it may seed down and gladden 
the early days of dull February with drifts of 
lavender violet, which will not interfere in 
the least with the flowers that are to follow 
after. It should be planted in August or 
September, and seed should be sown as soon as 
ripe in the open to germinate with the growth 
of the corms in the spring. 

Crocus speciosus flowers in September and 
October, and is the most reliable and showy 
of all the autumn-flowering species, unless it 
be C. nudiflorus, great drifts of which form 
one of the beautiful autumn features of 
Wisley, and which, though so abundant in its 
easily accessible native home, is scarcely 
known in the nurserymen’s catalogues. C. 
speciosus should be planted in July. It will 
grow in short grass where, as at Wisley, it 
may be left alone for years, and every year 


Royal Horticultural. 
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will give stretches of blue among the green 
of the grass and the brown of the falling leaves 
without any further care. It will grow under 
light shade and in the open, and is proper 
for the herbaceous border, the lighter shrub- 
bery, the rock garden, the edge of the wood- 
land walk, and the field garden. A strong 
and vigorous grower, it is calculated to with- 
stand all reasonable buffetings of autumn. 
In its typical form it is beautifully pencilled 
with blue on a pale lilac ground, but varies 
much in colour and size, and a number of 
names have been given to more or less distinct 
forms, the most remarkable of which are the 
var. Aitchisoni, the giant of the species, and 
flowering later than the type, collected by Mr. 
H. J. Elwes in the East (for while C. Tomma- 
sinianus is more western in its distribution, 
C. speciosus stretches away into Armenia and 
perhaps into Persia); Van Tubergon’s var. 


-Artabir, intermediate in colour and season be- 


tween var. Aitchisoni and the type; var. 
globosus, a bluer, later-flowering variety ; and 
some white and grey forms which Mr. Bowles 
has raised which are still rare but beautiful 
in their blue pencilling on a white ground, 
and therefore preferable to the better-known 
pure white form,.which is rather starry in 
shape. F. J. CHITTENDEN. 





Sweet Peas for garden decoration. 


It is when employed for this purpose that, 
in my opinion, Sweet Peas justify their fame. 


’ T-am well aware that the long-stemmed flowers 


seen at the leading shows are not the produce 
of naturally grown plants, which is a pity, 
since in an attempt under ordinary cultiva- 
tion to obtain similar ones the majority are 
doomed to disappointment. The seed, the 
soil, or the situation come in. for most of the 
blame, and the reputation of some varieties 
will not be added to as the result. And yet 
it is hardly fair to fix on anything. It is 
simply a question of growing methods. Plants 


- 


‘intended to produce flowers for exhibition are 


grown especially for that purpose. Picture 
a plot of ground, the best and most favourably 
situated in the kitchen garden. ‘The soil is in 
course of preparation months in advance. The 


plants are raised singly in small pots, some ~ 


from seed sown in autumn, others under glass 
in January. <Aiter being planted widely 
apart in rows, the cordon system of training 
is adopted, each plant being restricted, accord- 
ing to its habit, to one, two, or three stems. 
Tapered Bamboo canes, 10 to 12 feet high, 
provide the means of support, and a regular 
system. of tying and disbudding throughout 
the season is essential. In addition, a light 
shading must. be fixed to prevent certain 
coloured flowers from burning in the sun, and 
there is a constant demand from the plants for 
stimulants. _ Seldom is there a display worthy 
the name from these rows, but the limited 
number of flowers is fitted for their position 
on the stands of specialists and those who 
make’ exhibiting a hobby. I don’t suppose 
anyone begrudges these growers any pleasure 
they find in this. I am a great admirer of 
the results they obtain from it, and only wish. 
that similar results were more easily ob- 
tained. But, in common with many other 
subjects I grow, Sweet Peas must combine 
beauty with utility. They must add to the 
general summer display in the flower garden 
and furnish their share of cut flowers. With 
a little contriving, I have not, so far, had to 
envy those who can afford vegetable garden 
space to meet the demand for long-stemmed 
flowers. So long as I can maintain sufficient 
between 12 and 14 inches long, with an 
average number of three flowers to each stem, 
I shall be under~ no necessity to deny the 
flower garden of one of its brightest subjects. 
T have no set scheme of planting, being of the 
opinion that a clump or naturally grown row 
of Sweet Peas is an ornament worth having 
in any part of the garden where space-admits. 


) 


suffered severely during the past season, the 
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Here and there at the back of borders, or in 
the shrubbery, or the centre of distant beds 
are but a few places where they appear to 
advantage. A row with ordinary sticks is 
always provided for free cutting. — 

The following are the details of culture. I 
grow a quantity under glass for early flower- 
ing, seeds for these being sown in autumn, 
and the plants wintered in a cold frame. A 
few extra are put in for the same purpose in 
the open. The remainder are sown in Feb- 
ruary, five seeds being allowed to 4-inch pots. 
Excepting the cream-coloured ones, which are 
the softest, the others are all chipped, as I 
have repeatedly proved this to insure a greater 
percentage of plants than when there was 
nothing done to the seeds. The black ones are 
very hard, and, unchipped, germinate most 
erratically. All that is needed is just to chip 
off the outer skin with a sharp knife. A mix- 
ture of loam and sand makes a suitable com- 
post, and the pots are placed in a heated 
frame until the seedlings show through, the ~ 
soil in the meantime being kept moist. After- 
wards they are removed to a cold frame, there 
to remain until the weather is favourable to 
planting out. i : 

In the meantime the site for the rows and 
clumps is marked out and the soil prepared. 
This is done thoroughly, deep cultivation 
being essential to the growth of a drought- 
resisting plant. The soil along the rows is 
removed 3 feet deep and 2 feet wide; that 
where the clumps are to be 3 feet each way in 
the form of a circle. The soil being on the 
heavy side, and to make sure of drainage, the ~ 
bottom of the trench is well broken up. The ~ 
soil is put back a foot deep at a time, and to 


- each of these layers a liberal dressing of short 


manure, in addition to a light covering of 
bone meal, soot, lime, and wood ashes, is well 
forked_in. For the top layer the finer par- 
ticles are retained in order to enable the roots 
to establish themselves quickly, and it is fur- 
ther improved with leaf mould. As the work 
proceeds the whole is trodden firmly down. : 
In most seasons the plants are put out the — 
first opportunity in April. Five pots are — 
allowed for each clump, and in the rows they 
are set about 9 inches apart. The supports 
for clumps are made of wire in the form oy eer 
four rings; they are sold by specialists in 
garden requisites, and hang from a stake in’ 
the centre. When the plants are in. full ’ 
growth. they are barely noticeable: The — 
plants in the rows are supported with — 
ordinary sticks. Excepting that the plants 


are watered freely in dry weather and. 
liberally fed with ordinary liquid manure, 
nothing whatever in the way of training 1s ~ 
done. They are allowed to grow at will and, so 
as they are self-supporting, they give no 


trouble. The chief thing to keep them flower- 
ing is not to let any go to seed. The more = 


they are cut the better is the display. Ihave — 


yet to find a reliable exhibition variety which 
does not do justice to its race under the fore- 
going conditions. G. ac 















The renovation of damaged lawns, — 
Lawns in many parts of the country have 


grass in several instances having been killed ‘ 
outright, this being most noticeable in old — 
worn-out lawns where the soil is naturally 
of a rather poor sandy or gravelly nature. 
The renovation of such lawns is not, happily, 
a very difficult or expensive operation when ~~ 
the necessary material can be had upon the 
spot. Often this is so. The first thing todo 
is to thoroughly scarify the affected parts 
with a garden rake. In the meantime collect 
together all the wood ashes, old potting soil— 
indeed, any fine soil wich can be gathered ~ 

together—and pass the whole lot through a — 
half-inch sieve. Having done so, add two 
bushels of soot to every twelve barrow loads — 

of the compost, thoroughly mixing the whole — 
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together by turning three times. This mix- 
ture should now be taken to the lawn and 
applied to the whole surface, both damaged 
and undamaged, otherwise, if the undamaged 
partS are omitted, the lawn in summer will 
present a patchwork appearance. — This 
material should be spread evenly over the 
surface of the lawn to a depth of 3 inch. The 
appearance of the lawns for a short time 
should be lost sight of, as the benefit derived 
from this treatment during the following 
season is remarkable and well worth while. 
The rains do not permit the sooty-black sur- 
face to remain long. With the advent of 
April a dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
should be applied over the surface already 
dressed, but before applying this, both for 
- convenience of handling and prevention of 
burning the grass—sulphate of ammonia 
being very strong when applied neat—it 
should be mixed with an equal proportion of 
sand, This increases the bulk and enables it 


__to be more easily spread over a large area, 


Before distribution this should be run through 
a 4-inch sieve. In applying-this to the grass, 
the following is a simple and very satisfactory 
method: Take from the receptacle as much as 
can be held in one hand and sprinkle evenly 
over one square yard. In April, before mow- 
ing commences, give the whole lawn a good 
Sweeping and rolling, and the effect of the 
above treatment will at once become apparent 
in the rich, thick, velvety green of the grass, 
which will be maintained throughout the 
summer. Some lawns treated in this way 
for a few years in succession have become 
features of admiration and delightful for 
games. Where there has been trouble from 
Moss in the grass, a small quantity of slaked 
lime, added to the first mixing, has been 
effective in checking its progress. E. M. 





Cactus Dahlias. 
“A Scottish Gardener’’ recently complained 


___ of the wiring of blooms, which is done in most 


> 


AY 


>» 


cases by exhibitors. The practice, however, 
is dying out, but I fear with it will go some 
of the very best forms of the type. As seen 
growing in the garden there is something to be 
desired with the great majority of the varie- 
ties which for elegance and colouring are so 
much admired as we see them at shows. I 
can call to mind one named Mrs. Alfred 
Harvey, salmon-pink in colour, and, perhaps, 
Pennant, coral-red, the blooms of which have 
no weakness at the neck, as it is called, -just 
underneath the flower. Awards have hitherto 


'. gone to the bloom with narrow florets, point- 


ing so much inwards towards the centre that 
they meet and perhaps overlap. This shape 
is the more pronounced in varieties with a 
bent flower-stem. They have been made ideal, 
“and raisers of new kinds have thrown aside 


_ other points for the incurving style. 
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- continued 


Growers, however, who desired something 
for garden decoration, were so often disap- 
pointed that the leading floral committees dis- 
awarding certificates to new 


__varieties that had not previously been noted 
_ growing. Thus the trial at Wisley. But on 


this occasion the Cactus form was poorly re- 
presented ; those sorts that were on view were 
notable more for foliage than for flowers, and 
it is to be hoped that the next one will con- 


tain more suitable kinds. 
A dozen Cactus Dahlias that should satisfy 
- your correspondent would be the following, or 


any of them in particular colours. I do not 
claim that they are perfect; no plant. is. 
There is always some little item which does 
not please. If the blossom is fine in develop- 
Ment, there may bea want of freedom; and, 


Maybe, if prolific in bloom, the individual 


Border King, 
Edith 
F. -W. 


ones may be thought. small. 
_ ¢rimson-scarlet; Conquest, maroon; 
Carter, yellow, suffused carmine ; 
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Fellowes, dark orange colour; Ibis, 
Marion Walton, pink ; 
Mrs. Alfred Harvey, salmon-pink; Mrs. 
Douglas Fleming, white; Phoebus, yellow; 
Rupert, yellow, suffused bronze ; Sweetbriar, 
mauve-pink. 

Probably amateurs, or, for that matter, 
anyone wishing an early, as well as a con- 
tinued display of flowers, would do well to 
start with pot-roots in preference to small, 
green, newly rooted cuttings. These roots are 
grown by those who specialise in Dahlias for 
export and for propagating ; they are cuttings 
rooted in spring and kept in small pots the 
whole summer. The cost would, of course, 
be slightly above that of green plants, but 
they are well worth this extra charge. Now 


amber ; 
Mary Purrier, red; 
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Alpine Flora,’’ speaks of it as ‘a magni- 
ficent plant of statuesque habit, which 
stamps all our chalk downs, but particularly 
in the Jura, with a beauty that few will wish 
to contest,’’ a tribute which this noble plant 
well deserves. 

CuLturr.—The chief difficulty is that it 
appears to abhor interference, and to get it 
good the plant should be raised from seeds, 
which, while fresh, germinate readily. As 
Soon as possible the. seedlings should be 
potted, and when a few inches high given 
permanent places in loamy soil freely mingled 
with chalk or limestone. Collected plants 
may remain stationary for years. The 
number of flowering plants of such noble 
aspect as this Gentian is not large, hence it 


a 


Gentiana lutea. 


is the time to procure pot-roots, and they may 
be started into growth by resting them on a 
moist bottom in a warm greenhouse, and then 
should be potted singly and put in a cool spot, 
yet free from frost, to grow steadily before 
planting-out time. H. S. 





Gentiana lutea. 


The illustration accompanying this note 
affords an excellent idea of one of the boldest 
of the Gentian family, a plant. whose noble 
stature appeals to all. Despite the fact that 
it has been known to cultivators for-300 years 
or more, the plant, though abundant in the 
wild state, and cultivated on a large scale in 
Austria and other places for its roots—the 
species furnishing the Gentian root of com- 
merce—in flower is not a common occurrence 
in this country, and, as a rule, does not take 
kindly to cultivation. In Nature the plant 
is abundant on chalk downs, and with a desire 
to emphasise this M. Correvon, in ‘‘ The 


is worth some trouble to make it a success. 
The flowers are yellow and produced in 
axillary and terminal clusters. The best 
attributes of the plant from the garden 
standpoint are so well shown in the illus- 
tration that nothing need be said as to these. 
In the heyday of its flower beauty the plant 
will attain a height of 5 feet or 6 feet. It 
flowers in July and August. 


Double-flowered Primroses. 


I am very fond of the double-flowered Prim- 
roses, and some years ago I took them in 
hand. I obtained pretty well all the kinds in 
cultivation, made the soil for them in a cool 
position, and they flourished. The third year 
I divided them, and naturally concluded that 
I was about to obtain a reward for my labour, 
but quite an army of weevils destroyed them. 
In some of the crowns I found half a dozen 
grubs. Every plant was killed. 

J. CoRNuHILL. 


a 
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Tomatoes for main crop and 
outdoor cultivation. 


Amateur cultivators who are not in a posi- 
tion to command artificial heat cannot very 
successfully raise a batch of Tomato plants 
very early in the new year, as the plants 
would receive a severe check. The best results 
follow when the plants are raised late in 
March and early in April, as, with the aid of 
sun heat they make steady growth and become 
sturdy plants. Inexperienced cultivators 
generally sow the seeds too thickly. It is 
much better to sow thinly as follows. Prepare 
a box at least 4 inches deep, place a thin layer 
of well-rotted manure in the bottom, then fill 
up to within 1 inch of the top with good com- 
post not too fine and with which some old 
mortar rubble has been incorporated. Make 
very shallow holes 1 inch apart with the end 
of an ordinary lead pencil, drop a seed into 
each hole and cover all with fine soil. Place 
a sheet of glass on the box and also a piece 
of brown paper. The box should be kept in a 
warm position in the greenhouse or frame. In 
the course of a week the seedlings will appear, 
and then the glass and paper must be removed. 
The young seedlings will soon form nice sturdy 
little plants and may be lifted in due course 
with a ball of soil adhering to the roots of 
each one. Rarely do the plants suffer any 
check when being transplanted, and they form 
those short-jointed specimens loaded with 
trusses of fruit from the base upwards. 

G..GoB 


Planting Potatoes. 


The tilling of the soil is a far more’ 


important and laborious matter than would 
appear to the imagination of-the rhetorician, 
and everything depends upon it. No matter 
what the soil may be, it can be made to be 
what we want it, if we know how and do not 
, count our labour. It is now two years since 


I saw four roots of Potatoes dug in a garden | 


to which I had access, and the weight of 
tubers aggregated about 90 lb.! Certainly 
that was a prodigious crop, but it proved what 
is possible when the right man does the right 
thing in the right way. It involved very 
special preparation of the soil by thorough 
pulverisation to the depth of 2 feet; the care- 
ful supply of the necessary plant foods worked 
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Fig. A.—A section showing effect of planting 
Potatoes, with the dibber. 


into it; and the proper cultivation of the 
plants throughout the growing season. 
Perhaps I ought to say in addition that it 
involved the selection of a heavy cropping 
variety, this particular one being Majestic. 
My special object this week, and what the 
above leads up to, is the actual planting of 
Potatoes. I have already said all I need 
say about the preparation of the ground, for 
I have dwelt upon that topic again and again. 
The special point I wish to insist upon now, 
at the last moment (for you will all be plant- 
ing directly), is the method of planting. 


first. 


There are two garden methods, as distinct 


from field culture, the one being to put the » 


seed tubers in with a dibber, the other to 
lay them along a trench. In the former, the 
ground having been previously prepared—as, 
indeed, was right in both methods—the plant- 
ing is expeditiously done with a minimum of 
labour by making holes with a dibber, drop- 
ping the tubers in, and covering. In my 
illustration (Fig. A) I have tried to show 
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requirements. Supposing the Brassica 
family to have been the occupier, then Pota- 
toes, Parsnips, and similar long-rooting 
vegetables will find all they need in a soil 
which was starving their predecessors. — 


A plan is at this season well worth work- 


ing out. A most convenient way of working 
is to mark out plots, and, as far as circum- 


stances will allow, crop them in the following — 


manner, a record being kept for future - 


guidance. No. 1, Onions and Celery; No. 2, 
tap roots, such as Parsnips, Beet, and 
Carrots; No. 3, Peas.and other short-lived 
crops; No. 4, Potatoes; No. 5, Brassica 






Fig. B.—Planting Potatoes. Potatoes planted in a trench rest securely on the soil. 


you the danger of this particular method—a 
danger which to me is so real that I never 
run the risk. The reed tuber is very often 
larger than the point of the dibber, so that 
it cannot rest solidly on the bottom of the 
hole; hence there is a vacuum, as shown. 
Now, without labouring the point, I ask you 
to look at it and ask yourselves, ‘‘ Can this 
be right?’’ You can see for yourselves that 
it cannot, and though you may argue that 
time will correct this, time means much if 
you are out to reap the best results. Give the 
seed the best chance from the first. The 
other, better, and safer method is shown in 
Fig. B. The tuber rests on a solid bed; 
1ewly-moved soil will cover it evenly and 
effectively, and movement will commence with 
everything in its favour. If the ground has 
been previously prepared there need be no 


_ opening of a continuous trench, but the 


moving of the soil for each tuber with a spade. 
. SSL BA Peg 


Rotation of kitchen garden crops. 


The aim should be to adopt a succession of 
planting, so that ‘the soil shall be in a state 
to supply food for plants which differ in 
their requirements. A good rotation is to 
see that plants or vegetables of the same 
family do not succeed one another on the 
same ground. This applies especially to 
such soil-exhausting crops as green vegetables 
and Potatoes. From the time the ground is 
cleared of these the interval between them 
again occupying the same site, which should, 
if possible, extend to three seasons, should be 
utilised in cropping with those vegetables 
which, before it can become of any use to the 
of soils there is an abundance of plant food, 
which before it can become of any use to the 


roots of plants must be exposed to the air, 


the sun, and especially snow and frost. Some 
of these agencies never cease in their work 
of dissolving from the harder substances of 
the soil something of benefit to plant life. At 
the same time their scope of action is limited, 
to the surface, and it is only by constant turn- 
ing of the soil that we are enabled throughour 


crops to benefit from them. We may grow a. 


crop on one piece of ground for a number 
of years, and despite liberal manuring the 
returns after the second or third will grow 
less. I am well aware there are exceptions 
te this. Onions I have grown on the same 
plot for five successive years, and I am sure 
the yield was better in the last than the 
But with most crops the facfs are as 
stated. The reason is because the manure 


does not contain enough of the right kind of — 


food for the plant. Hence the necessity for 
a change of crop and one which differs in its 
? 


family. ~The following season No. 2 replaces 
No. 1, No. 3 as No. 2, and the plots of Pota- 


. toes and green vegetables reverse. In the 


second year the original No. 1 should be 
occupied by: those of No. 3, and No. 4 as 
No. 2,.and so forth. When it becomes neces- 
sary to remove permanent crops, such as 
Seakale and Rhubarb, advantage should be 
taken to have the ground trenched and well 
manured before planting any other irae : 


Current work on allotments. — 


Although the surface soil is, at the present — 


time, wet enough, and, furthermore, diffi- 
cult to work, the necessary moisture may be 
jacking later on. 
this in mind, and also the experiences of 
last summer. Even if rains are fairly 
heavy in the next two months or so, there 
will not be any water surplus during the 
summer months. Our care should be, now, 


to make all the provision we can to provide 


water storage where this is possible. 


In the allotment itself little can be-donet 


Cultivators should bear — 


in this respect, but at home extra water 
butts may be fixed or partly buried in the 
ground to retain rain-water from sheds and _ 


dwelling-houses. S + 
TomaTors.—Three years out of five 
Tomatoes are a success grown in the open- 


them a trial every year. The seeds should 


be sown very thinly—about 1-inch apart—in~ 


y 
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frame available on,a mild hotbed there need _ 
not be any difficulty in raising a nice batch _ 


pans or flower pots filled with a geod com- 
post. of loam, leaf-soil and a small quantity 
of sand. Water the soil before sowing the 
seeds, then lightly cover them, putting over 
the whole, glass and paper. If there is a 


of sturdy seedlings. Otherwise this must be 
done in a cold frame or box covered with 
glass and sacking in the absence of a green- 
house at home. 
soil for the Tomatoes must be dug deeply 


and enriched a little with well-rotted manure’ — 


if it is a naturally poor soil. 
CeLEeRY.—If there is a good 


cusly will also prove very beneficial. 
a space of 3 it. between them. 


depth of soil proving very helpful. 


Ni 
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In the meantime, the border _ 


supply of 
rotted manure available Celery may be grown ~ 
‘very successfully. Soot, wood-ashes, burnt ~ 
soil and concentrated manures, used der f 
\ 1. 
trenches—never. more than 1 ft. deep—should 
be formed at the first opportunity, leaving © 
On these- i 
ridges, meantime, Radishes and Lettuces, — 
especially the latter, may be grown, ee extra — 

ig in 
the manures quite early, from this date 
and, when the soil has dried nicely, make it — 


urnt — 
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_ ready for their 


mitted and, every day, 


’ same time that the 


__ Parsnips.—This vegetable 


_ pots in frames or the home 
_ are being brought forward for final planting 
in the allotment. 


tions. - 


_ tions 
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firm by moderate treading. The present is 


a very good time to sow the seeds in a well- 
drained pot or pan, three-parts filled with 


loam, leaf-soil and sand, the two first-named 


in! equal proportions. Make the soil firm 
and quite level, water, and one hour 
later sow the’ seeds thinly, as they are 


_ so small and overcrowding must’ be avoided. 


The seeds must be just hidden from sight 
by a thin covering of fine soil. Put on glass 
and brown paper and then place the pan 
in the frame or greenhouse. When water is 
required hold the pan in a vessel of water 
and supply it by immersion, and later, in 
this way till the resultant seedlings are 
first_transplanting. Impor- 
-tant points are, to never unduly force the 
young plants, allow ample room for them to 
grow in, and when lifting them be sure that 
the soil is moist and plenty of it adheres to 
the roots. 

Tue New Asparacus Brv.—No doubt 
many allotment holders would like to grow 
their own Asparagus. Where this is the 
case the bed must be prepared forthwith. 
Select a site facing south if possible and 
on the higher ground if there-is a choice. 
Trench the soil quite 20 inches deep, leaving 
the sub-soil in the bottom and mixing with 
the top portion a liberal supply of well-rotted 
manure; leave the top soil in a lumpy con- 
dition till the time comes; in April, for 
sowing seeds or planting young crowns. 

__ LEEKS AND ONIONS RAISED UNDER GLass.— 
These will have been transplanted once by this 
date; they are hardy and must not be re- 
tained under glass too long. _ A cold frame 
is the most suitable structure for them till 
they are -planted in their permanent 
quarters. ~ Night and day air must be ad- 
except when heavy 
rains or a frosty air prevail, remove the 
lights altogether. About April 20th the 
Onions should be ready for planting in their 
eae quarters, and the Leeks ten days 
ater. 


Tae Borper ror Annvats.—About the 
Onions are planted-out 
will be a suitable one for sowing seeds of 
hardy annuals. In the meantime, it will 
help matters materially if the ground is dug 


deeply and manure in a rotted state applied ; 


_ Labels should be prepared and, where the 
soil is clayey or even of a retentive nature, 
_ put on one side some dry, sifted loam in 


readiness for covering the seeds quickly and 
so economise time. 

should be 
largely grown in allotments as it is a splen- 
did stand-by from September till the follow- 


_ Ing month of May, only needing to be lifted 
_ in spring so that the 
with for another: crop. ; 
advisable where the soil is 


ground may be dealt 
Early sowing is 
dry enough, but 
in wet weather, such as we have had lately, 
the seeds could not be sown in some soils 


_ without risk of loss through rotting. It is 


not too late to sow seeds now in cold soils. 

SEEDLINGS GENERALLY UNDER Grass.—Of 
course, I mean various seedlings in boxes or 
greenhouse which 


When given the best pos- 


_ Bible treatment such seedlings are much more 
_ tender than those 


raised in the open border; 


_ 80 I would give a warning hint here to cul. 
_ tivators to be careful and afford such young 
_ plants every chance to 


grow sturdily and to 
gradually harden them to open-air condi- 
_ SEEDS To Sow.—Seed-sowing, when condi- 
are favourable, should be pretty 
general now. Broad Beans, Peas, Cabbage, 
Turnips, early Carrots, Lettuce, Radishes, 
Leeks, Onions, Herbe, Cauliflowers, Winter 
Greens—in small quantities—as more must 
be sown later, and Parsley, are some of the 
ain kinds to sow to form a ES 
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= BEES, 


Bee notes. 


March is the month of movement in most 
matters. It ought to be in apiarian affairs, 
but so fax among my own bees there has been 
little, if, indeed, any movement out-of-doors. 
The few sunny days already vouchsafed have 
failed to tempt the bees to go far, and I never 
remember my Crocuses to have bloomed and 
died down without having been bee-visited 
since I started with bees several years ago. 
This has been the case this year, and I really 
do not wonder, for bees are at all times wise. 
The sunshine:has not been enough to temper 
the iciness of the east, and the north-east 
winds, of which we in the Midland counties 
have had more than we want. On March 20th 
a little snow came down! I do not want to 
seem to be grumbling, but all the same I 
should like to see my bees busy. True; the 
dry winds have enabled me to do much in 
the garden. Digging has been capital, for the 
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it is likely that they do not know they are in 
a new house when the process is completed. 
So get your spare hive quite ready now. 


RES CS. 


Sawilies, 


Sawflies, with their harmful larvee, though 
very common, are not sufficiently known iby 
the owner of the’ small garden. The grubs 
are very much like the larve of moths and 
butterflies, and in many cases their habits 
are the same also. They devour the leaves 
of plants and turn to pupe under the soil. 
The grubs of the gooseberry sawfly eat goose- 
berry leaves to an even greater extent than 
the caterpillars of the currant moth, and 
they are more difficult to detect, as they have 
a curious habit of eating all round the leaf, 
flattening themselves as they go to the shape 
of the leaf. “‘Slug-worms”’ are the grubs 
of the pear sawfly. This fly lays its eggs 


H. 








Gooseberry Sawfly. 


soil has been in splendid condition, but the 
hives have been depressingly still, 

However, everything is ready for my bees. 
when they decide to become brisk. T have 
sef ia good alighting board in position, with 
a brick, half on and half off, at the bottom, 
to keep it in position in windy weather. This 
board is not smooth on the surface, for in that 
case the bees would not be able easily to get 
up it to the entrance. It is wide also. Do not 
be too eager to give your bees syrup. Should 
food be found to be short, candy is the only 
kind to provide, though if any beekeeper ex- 
perience the sudden shock of finding his bees 
on the very verge of starvation, thick syrup, 
such as is given in autumn, must be supplied 
warm, and in such a quantity as the bees 
will remove without leaving any in the feeder. 
If there is food in the hives in any combs 
which the inhabitants are not peting at, 
uncap some of it by scratching the surface, 
but be sure and see that the winter passages 
reach all the way along the top bars. 
wise your uncapping will be fruitless, pro- 
bably. Those who have spare hives will see 
that at least one of them is in complete readi- 
ness for receiving the stock of any other which 
is to be. spring-cleaned in April. The 
transference of stocks from the old hive to 
the clean one is the speediest and best way 
of spring-cleaning. -There is scarcely any dis- 
turbance to the bees by this method—in f act, 


- 


Other- 


‘about May and June in pear-tree leaves, The 
grubs of the Rose sawfly turn up the ends 
of their bodies as they feed. The 
““niggers,’’ the grubs of the Turnip sawfly, 
are common in turnip fields. Ducks are very 
fond of them and will spend days searching 
for, and eating them. M. .H. ¢. 





Celery fly. 


In addition to slugs and snails, which are 
partial to young plants, and must be de- 
stroyed, there is always the Celery fly to con- 
tend with. Its ways of working are well 
known, and prevention of this alone need 
concern us. The great thing is to make the 
leaves distasteful, so that the fly will not 
deposit its eggs on them. Spraying with a 
solution of soft soap and paraffin at regular 
intervals will do this, although it is no more 
effectual than soot if this is lightly dusted 
over the leaves while the dew is on them. 
Tobacco .powder answers the same purpose. 
It should be remembered that the pest begins 
work as early as May, and there is no period 
afterwards until autumn when it is safe to 
consider the putting by of means of preven- 
tion. When the grubs have already got a 
hold the only thing is to persevere in going 
over the leaves and crushing them between 
the thumb and finger. J. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 
Pages for 


Flower Garden. 


The potting of plants. 

There are right and wrong methods of pot- 
ting plants. I have sometimes seen a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble spent upon it, 
and I have, nearly as often, seen too little. 
Between the fumbling of the one and the 
scamping of the other, the plants interested 
have had but little chance. 

Potting is a clean, crisp, precise and busi- 
ness-like operation, and the nearer it ap- 





Fig. 1.—The pot crocked. 


proaches this ideal, the better it is for 
the plants. In the following remarks I am 
going to describe a professional’s way of pot- 
ting, the method of one who used to think 
nothing of potting 2,500 to 5,000 plants, into 


34-inch pots, in the course of a day. The | 


mention of these quantities shows how precise 
the method must have been, and how intel- 
ligently mechanical. 

Only, before I do so, I must touch on the 
important matter of compost, for the best 
and most correct potting in the world will 
not counterbalance the evils of a bad soil. 
You have seen the beautiful brown, loamy 
earth worked up into hillocks by moles. If 
it is in a good loamy meadow it is grand 
stuff, the yellower the better. Collect some 
of this; then get some two-year-old leaf 
mould and some one-year-old rotted manure, 





Fig. 2.—Rooted cutting. 


and mix together in these proportions :—half 
loam, one-fourth each of the others, and add 
some sharp silver sand. Mix well and 
thoroughly together. Should the pots you 
are using be less than 5 inches in diameter 
force the compost through a sieve with half- 


Beginners. 


inch mesh. If the pots are 5 inches or over, 
then do not sieve, but chop up with a spade ; 
the larger the pots, the coarser the compost. 
When the soil is prepared it should be car- 
ried indoors if the weather is cold and mot 
used straight from the heap at a low tem- 
perature. The next step is to thoroughly 
clean and crock the pots you are going to 
use, See especially that the inside of the 
pot is clean, for if it is not, the new roots 
will cling to the pot and break off any time 
you wish to turn the plant out of the pot. 
Crock each pot as shown in our illustration 
(fig. 1), always bearing in mind the impor- 
tant, fact that the healthy functioning of soil 
and roots depends very largely upon the 
drainage. Place one larger crock, concave, 
over the hole, and add a few smaller ones, 
according to the size of the pot. A 3-inch 
pot needs only the one larger crock ; a 5-inch 
pot needs $ inch of drainage. Figure 2 de- 
picts a well-rooted Pelargonium cutting. I 
selected this for illustration because it is a 
typical plant and the one most .generally 
handled at this time of the year. It is a 
healthy, vigorous, young plant, and if treated 
rightly it will make either an ideal plant for 
bedding out or an equally ideal flowering pot 
plant. Had I selected a Fuchsia or a Mar- 





Fig. 3.—First portion of soil for reception of plant. 


guerite, or any other plant, my remarks would 


equally apply. 

Figure 3 is rather a curious diagram, which 
perhaps needs a little explanation. A good 
many people in potting a rooted cutting will 


fill the pot half full of soil, dump it down” 


with the fist, stand the young plant down 
upon it, and fill up the pot with soil, making 
it firm. But that is not the best way, and 
the roots are not advantageously placed. In- 
stead of half filling the pot with soil and 
pressing it down I fill it about half full ver- 
tically, fixing it in position by pressure from 
the back of my hand, as shown. Thus I have 
a partly firmed bed of soil against which to 
rest the plant while the roots hang freely 
and naturally, as shown in figure 4. With 
the Jeft hand holding it in position, the right 
hand fills up with soil from the heap. Then 
with the two first fingers of both hands, 
slightly apart so as to give equal pressure 


all round the plant (see fig. 5), the soil is_ 


firmed about the roots; the fingers are then 
removed to grip the pot while the thumbs 
take their place against the stem of tthe 
plant; a sharp rap or two is given and the 
operation is complete, except that to make 
all smooth ‘and even a sharp twist is given to 
the pot while the thumb runs along inside 
the rim (see fig. 6). In practice, all this 
detail is worked out so easily and quickly 
that I have seen a potter, without neglecting 
a single detail, run off 14 in one minute! 
A little practice will soon make one quite 
adept, if not expert, provided it is done 
methodically, every pot undergoing the same 
movement as if the work was done by 
machinery. But I am not advising anyone 
to practice quick potting. Far from it. It 
is of much greater importance to strive for 


~ sure by the fingers all around the | 
- stituted, in which case the pot 


~ but not beyond. Soil rendered hard becomes — 
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thoroughness first and to be very sure of the — 
quality of the work done before giving a — 
thought as to how quickly it can be done. 

- A great fault with many ‘beginners is that 
they fail to obtain equal pressure through _ 
the whole of the soil, that nearer the bottom — 
of the pot being often much looser and softer 
than the upper portion—a common, but 
serious error. When this occurs the drainage 





Fig. 4.—Hold plant in position and fill up. 


‘is impaired because of the extra space in the 
loose soil for the retention of water, and _ 
where there is too much moisture the soil is _ 
not doing its work satisfactorily. In the case 
of small pots, this danger is not so great, 
because the pressure of the fingers, if duly 
exercised as in fig. 5, is felt mght down to — 
the crocks; but in larger pots, if the pres 
oes 
not suffice, a potting stick should be sub- — 
should not be — 
filled up at once, but say half full, and then — 
rammed, and again when filled. The degree 
of firmness to which soil should be pressed 
varies with the kind of plant potted. — 
‘“ Moderately firm’? may be taken as a 
general rule applicable to most plants likely — 
to be grown by readers of this page; but, — 
though there are some hard-wooded plants — 
requiring particularly firm soil, there are — 
scarcely any at all which do not require to — 
be moderately firm. Roots like to “ grip” 
soil; to have to force their. way through it, 
they need resistance up toa certain point, — 
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impervious to them. And beyond the roots, — 
the soil has a mechanical action of its own, — 
and the proper working of this requires a — 
certain degree of solidity, but not too pro- — 
nounced. 2 oe o— 












Fig. 5.—After filling up insert two or three fingers i 


in soil and press up to roots. — 
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There is more potting done during the next 
month, among amateurs, than at any other — 
similar period of the year, therefore the fore- 
going remarks are opportune. Not one ~ 
among the various details referred to must — 
‘be looked upon as trivial.. They are all im- — 
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portant, for I have no time and no desire to 
deal with trivialities. From the cleaning 
and the crocking of the pot, let each detail 
conscientiously carried out, and then, 
other things being equal, your plants will 
give you satisfaction. 
Yet there must be another word. The 
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Fig. 6.—Potting completed. 
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watering of a newly-potted plant is a matter 

“upon which information is obviously needed, 
for therein lies the greatest danger. Without 
going into a long explanation as to the 
“‘why’’ iand the ‘‘ wherefore’? I must be 
content to point out ‘that ja mewly-potted 
plant, whose roots have not made contact 
“with the soil, cannot take up water. At this 
time of year it is safe to make the first 
watering heavy enough to settle the soil well 
down, after which only the merest sprinkling 
should be given until the plant has rooted 
and begun to grow and has used up most of 
the moisture in the soil. Never allow the 
soil to become actually dry, but as even then 
the danger would be far less than keeping it 
really wet, it is sound and safe to keep it 
on the dry side for the first three weeks 
_ after potting. Be ds=k. 


- The Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers in frames. 
-Many amateur, cottage, and other gar- 
deners attempt to cultivate the Cucumber in 
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_ frames and greenhouses; but not all achieve 
~ success. Frequent causes of failure are :— 

__- (1) An atmospheric temperature generally 
___ too low for the healthy and vigorous growth of 
the plant. (2) A soil temperature too low | 
‘for healthy root action. (3) A border of soil 


11 inches, and have the back as high as 18 
inches or 22 inches. 
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too retentive of water. (4) Frequent appl- 
cations of water in ‘direct contact with the 
“collar? of the plant. (5) Applications of 
cold water to the roots. (6) The “‘ too late ”’ 
and the usual ‘‘ too free’? admission of cold 
air. (7) Constant and too dense shade. 


The hot-bed. 


A hot-bed is, or should be, made with 
material which will ferment and generate 
heat when brought together in bulk. Leaves 
have long been largely used for hot-beds 
either alone or mixed with fresh—or com- 
paratively fresh—manure in varying propor- 
tions. 


How to build a hot-bed. 


Fig. 1 shows a diagram of a hot-bed at the 
commencement of the building of it. The 
hot-bed may be built with the ground as its 
base, without anything between. Fig. 2 
shows the outline of a small hot-bed 6 feet in 
length and 5 feet in width, and a small frame 
upon it 4 feet by 3 feet. All hot-beds ought 
to be distinctly larger in each direction than 
the frame or frames upon them. 

Do not leave the bed exposed to rain, but 
place the frame in position on the bed, and 
the ‘‘ light ” or ‘‘ lights ” on the frame. 

We are now ready for the soil, which should 
be similar to that recommended to receive the 
seed of the outdoor Cucumbers and to give 
them a good start. The turf, leaves, and 
manure should be distinctly rougher, for the 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of hot-bed and frame. 





hothouse varieties of Cucumber love to be 
planted in rough, lumpy, and rich soil. 
Draughts, chills to leaves or roots, drought 
on the one hand, and stagnation at the roots 
through excess of water and too little air all 
lead to failure. 

Let the hot-bed slope towards the sun. Keep 
the front of the frame as low as 9 inches or 


The seed may be sown 
singly in small pots, one seed in each pot, 
and placed in the frame-after having been 
watered. Cover with a sheet of newspaper 
until the seedlings appear. Two or three 
seeds may be sown in the border where they . 
are to grow and fruit. Take the rough mix- 
ture of soil previously mentioned and_ place 
it across the frame in the form of a slightly 
rounded bed (see Fig. 2B and Fig. 5, showing 
cross-section). No more than two plants 
would be required for the small. frame’shown. 
One strong plant should fill it.’ 

Pinch off the point of every shoot as soon as 
it has made four or five leaves. 


General management. 
Success’ almost entirely depends upon the 
general management of the frame or frames. 
The possibilities of a frame provided with 


lights constructed of wood and glass and 


placed on a hot-bed suitably prepared and 
made are amazing. Yet a hundred years ago 
all the crops of early vegetables and salads 
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and some flowers and strawberries were ob- 
tained therefrom. 

Now we will go into the working details 
of these six factors. — 

(1) For frame cucumbers the heat must be 
distinctly greater than the average open-air 
temperature. That increased temperature in 
the frame is, or should be, provided by the 
hot-bed of manure, etc., and it must be eco- 
nomically and wisely utilised, To push the 


Fig. 3.—Section of hot-bed. 


lights down a great distance in the morning 
is wrong at all times; ventilate by moving 
the lights down a little at a time, and by so 
doing maintaining a slightly rising tem- 
perature up to 80 to 90 degrees with the aid 
of the sun. Again, conserve the heat by 
closing the lights before the sun has ceased 
to maintain a high temperature in the after- 
noon. And if the night temperature can be 
maintained at 65 degrees and upwards so 
much the better. (2) The frame should rest 
solidly on the hot-bed all round. (3) Abun- 
dance of light is essential to the production 
by the plants of good leaves and fruit-bearing 
wood. (4) Too much care cannot be taken 
about the admission of fresh air to Cucum- 
bers; one has to discriminate between a 
volume of fresh air and a strong current. (5) 
Cucumbers in luxuriant growth require a 
rather large quantity of water when grown 
in properly constructed Cucumber houses or 
pits, with bottom heat as well as top heat. 
In the case of Cucumbers in frames on hot. 
beds a continuous supply of moisture ascends 
to the surface of the hot-bed and into the 
atmosphere, keeping the base of the soil 





Fig. 4.—A small hot-bed completed. 


se 


Fig. 5.—Section of border across the frame. 


moist in which the plant is growing, and. the 
atmosphere also. When water is applied to 
Cucumber plants it should be soft gnd tem- 
pered by the addition of hot water or by ex- 
posure to the sun. (6) Protect the frames 
with mats to prevent a loss of heat. J. U. 
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Room & Window. 


Rhodanthes. 


Few annuals are so charming in pots in 
the greenhouse in the early year 4s 
Rhodanthes, and their value is considerably 
enhanced when we remember how effective 
they are for the decoration of rooms, lasting, 
as they do, longer than most annuals grown 
under glass, because of their ‘‘ everlasting ”’ 
characteristics. The present is a suitable 
time to sow seed, and shallow pans or boxes 
filled with a light compost of loam and leaf- 
mould will meet their needs. Thin sowing 
is advisable, so that the young plants may 
get well into their second Jeaves before being 
shifted. One removal only is required, 
which should be into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
and eight or ten plants to.a pot will not be 
too many, the growth being slender and 
taking up comparatively little room. ~ A 
genial atmosphere is the best for Rhodanthes, 
and until they have made good headway, a 
place on a shelf not too far from the roof 
will be found the best. So far as moisture 


is concerned, the happy medium should be. 


aimed at, as if the soil is too wet in their 
early stages, damping-off is almost bound to 
ensue, or, if kept too dry, greenfly attacks 
them. 

Rhodanthes are so very pretty that it will 
be found profitable to make two or three 
sowings during the season. - The blossoms, 
like small white and rosy-pink Daisies, last 
for some time after the Pea-like foliage has 
withered. Rhodanthe Manglesi, R. macu- 
lata, and R. maculata alba are favourite 
sorts. TOWNSMAN. 


Growing plants in house windows. 


On the approach of spring many people 
who have no greenhouse to accommodate 
plants turn their attention to the possibility 
of growing something to make their homes 
more attractive, and windows, especially in 
rooms where fires are kept, are turned to good 
account. A mistake which is too often made 
by those who desire a smart display quickly, 
is to purchase plants at or near their bloom- 
ing stage, overlooking one very important con- 
sideration, and that is, how the said plants 
have been grown. The aim of the grower of 
plants for market is to produce those which 
shall be at their best by a certain date. The 
conditions under which such are grown— 
warmth, light, and a moisture-laden atmo- 
sphere—predispose to quick growth, but when 
the plants, perhaps in full bloom, come to be 
brought into the sitting-room, where the air 
is dry and colder, they not infrequently show 
that the changed environment does not agree 
with them, and flowers begin to drop and the 
plants generally deteriorate. It is in such 
circumstances that folk who have experienced 
disappointments like this fight shy of buying 
plants again, voting the business a very 
expensive one. There is another way of going 
about buying plants for house windows— 
supposing one has no other option—and 
it is procuring younger specimens and grow- 
ing them on in a window, gradually acclima- 
tising them to the conditions found in a 
house. I am quite sure that if those who set 
out to adorn their windows would only do 
this, the results would be better all round. 


The best start. 

Instead, therefore, of obtaining plants in 
bloom, or of large size, supposing fine foliaged 
plants are considered, a beginning should be 
made with young ones, and in this connection 


one may learn a lesson of the examples seen ~ 


in cottagers’ windows. There one may often 
see splendid examples of Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and Regal Pelar- 
goniums. They were not bought to make an 
immediate show; in fact, if we only knew, we 
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should find that in the majority of instances 
they were raised from “ slippings’’ probably 
given by.a friend. If you have noticed plants 
in cottage windows you will see this often 
demonstrated. There» is another very 
familiar plant with the cottager, and it does 
equally well in. a town window—I refer to 


the Scarboro Lily (Vallota purpurea). It. 


has the advantage of possessing evergreen 
leaves, so that when the plants are not in 
bloom, they, with Aspidistras and Aralias, 
make good window plants; but with these the 
better plan is to procure smallish plants and 
grow them on. I always feel sorry for people 
who, after buying those admittedly beautiful, 
fine-foliaged plants, Coleuses, and fixing them 
in position in their windows, realise within 
a very short time that there is something 
wrong with them, and eventually see them 
dwindle away. They are the least useful of 
all fine-foliaged plants, and ought not to be 
removed from the warmth and moisture of a 
greenhouse for more than a few days. Some 


Specially useful plants 

are to be found in tuberous rooted Begonias, 
which can be started in a house window in 
pots in spring, and will grow steadily and 
bloom splendidly with no risk of flower-buds 
dropping off. Two subjects, not always asso- 
ciated with window plants, but. which are 
very attractive when in bloom, are to be 
found in Plumbago capensis and Diplacus 
glutinosus, the former having blossoms of a 
pale blue, and the latter—Mimulus-like in 
character—of a deep orange. Both these. 
familiar in many greenhouses, will grow in 
windows of rooms from which frost is 
excluded. TOWNSMAN. 


FERNS. 


Aspleniums (British). 


I do not think that there is any more in- 
teresting family of plants than Ferns. At 
the present time they are not grown so exten- 
sively as they deserve, for in large private 
gardens one hardly ever finds a good repre- 
sentative collection of Ferns. They are an 
exceedingly beautiful class of plants. Ferns 
are especially suitable for the amateur, and 
anyone who has a sheltered and shady back- 
yard can grow at least a few out of the great 
number of beautiful varieties. 

Of this vast order of plants there is no more 
interesting genus than the Aspleniums, with 
the native members/of which I am going to 
deal. With one exception, all the British 
Aspleniums are dwarf evergreen Ferns, 
which are especially suitable for rock work. 
The best stone for a rockery intended for these 
Ferns is limestone, used in small, rough 
blocks. The best soil to use is a mixture of 
peat and leaf-mould, with a good proportion 
of silver sand, and for some species a little 
fibrous loam may be added. In a-rockery, if 
it is built properly, each Fern should have its 
own particular spot. For example, true wall 
species, such as A. trichomanes and A. viride, 
should -have the higher and drier positions, 
while A. septentrionale, which delights in 
moisture, should have a lower position on the 
rockwork. All the following species and 
varieties may be grown in the open air, except 
where otherwise stated : i 

ASPLENIUM FILIX-F@MINA (Athyrium).— 
This is, perhaps, the most beautiful of the 
family. Sometimes, in congenial circum- 
stances, this plant will reach a height of 
4 feet or 5 feet, and it then presents a fine 
appearance. It should be planted in a rather 
moist position in the rock garden, and 
should be allowed plenty of room to develop. 
The best soil for it is a mixture of equal pro- 
portions of peat, leaf-mould, and loam, with 





have a peaty soil, good drainage, and should 


~microdon, found in Devon and Cornwall, is 
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the addition of a little silver sand to keep the 


soil open, for, like most other Ferns, the Lady 

Fern cannot stand stagnant moisture. There 

is a great number of varieties of this Fern, 

all of them worthy of culture. ; : 
ASPLENIUM SEPTENTRIONALE is @ very rare 

and diminutive Fern. It is of a tufted habit, 

and, if it thrives, will form large masses in 

comparison with its small size. It somewhat 

resembles a tuft of Grass, branching into one 

or two lobes at the top of each frond. This . 

interesting little plant should be grown in a 

cleft between two stones in a shady spot in — 

the rock-garden. The best soil for this Fern 7 

is sandy peat, mixed with old mortar rubbish. — 

This plant is found in parts of Somersetshire, 


. North Wales, and in the Scotch Highlands. . 


ASPLENIUM GERMANICUM, sometimes called 
the Alternate Spleenwort, from the pinnz 
being arranged alternately on each side of the _ 
stem, somewhat resembles the last species, but 
may be grown in a rather drier position. . The 
same soil may be used as for the last species, 
except that a greater proportion of rubbly —— 
matter may be used. It is a small Fern, not 
exceeding 4 inches or 6 inches in height. It 
is very rare, found only in the Lake District, 
and in a few places in Scotland. : 
ASPLENIUM TRICHOMANES.—This is a rather 
common Fern, found on rocks and in old walls 
all over the country. Although it can stand 
more sun than most other Ferns, the best 
plants are grown in shade, and, when sup- 
plied with plenty of moisture, it presents a — 
very striking appearance, from the contrast — 
between its black stem and_ bright green 
pinne. The best soil for this speciés is sandy_ 
peat, mixed with old mortar rubbish. 
‘ ASPLENIUM VIRIDE is considered by some 
people to be only a variety of the last species, 


the chief difference being a green stem instead 


of a black one; the same treatment may be 
pursued with this species as with the last. 
ASPLENIUM FONTANUM is the rarest of the 
family. The fronds are each 3 inches or 4 
inches long, of a deep green above and of a 
paler green beneath. It is of a tufted habit, 
and, if certain conditions are attended to, 
not at all difficult to cultivate. The chief 
conditions for its successful cultivation area 
sandy peat soil, shade, and plenty of 
moisture. In the rock-garden it should be 
planted in a well-drained cleft between two 
pieces of rock. It is exceedingly rare, and is 
found only in one or two places in the country. 
ASPLENIUM LANCEOLATUM somewhat resem- 
bles the last species, but is rather more diff- 
cult of cultivation, and, to be grown withany 
success it should have the shelter of a bell- 
glass. It is a small evergreen species, the ~_ 
fronds being about 6 inches long. It should — 
be planted in a moist spot in the rock-garden. ~ 
It is a seaside Fern, and is found-principally 
on our south-western coasts. The variety 
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a handsome variety, worthy of cultivation, 
and should be treated in the same way as A. 
lanceolatum. eS 
ASPLENIUM ADIANTUM-NIGRUM is a rather a 
common ‘evergreen Fern, and very suitable 
for a shady rockery. It varies in height from 
3 inches or 4 inches to a foot, and sometimes 
2 feet. It thrives best in leaf-mould, and 
must be supplied’ with plenty of moisture. 
The most important varieties are acutum and 
obtusatum, both worth growing. ~ | <a 
ASPLENUM CETERACH and A. RUTA-MURARIA 
are two tufted wall species, rather difficult to ~ 
establish in cultivation, but may be tried in 
rather dry, shady chinks of the rockery, A. 
Ceterach may be easily distinguished by the — 
dense, chaffy scales which cover the underside — 
of the fronds. 
planted in porous, well-drained soil. 
ASPLENIUM MARINUM, a very beautiful 
evergreen Fern, is a seaside species, found 
on the south-western coasts and in South 
Wales. 
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These two species should be 
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~. Southern Counties. 


Plant houses. 

Blinds, whether of laths, scrim, ete., will 
now be needed on fine bright days to afford 
the requisite amount of shade for the inmates 
ot the stove, intermediate and fléwer- 
ing house. In the two former, sun heat will 
play an important part in maintaining the 
increase of day temperatures, necessary for so 
many subjects now making growth. © Much 
potting of young stock of fine foliaged plants 
for house and table decoration now needs 
attention. Cuttings which were inserted 

—- singly in small 60’s will require a shift, as 
5-inch and 6-inch pots are usually the sizes 
which most conveniently fit the glasses 
aud other receptacles used for the adormment 
of the dinner table; all plants suitable for 
that purpose should be placed ~in pots of the 
sizes indicated. ‘Seedling Gloxinias will also 
be ready for potting into 60-sized pots, and 
‘the same with regard to Torensias. Tubers 
raised last year, and such as area year older, 

“may be got into their flowering-pots, if not 
already done, and put on a shelf, where 

_ they will not be subject to direct syringing. 

_». Give Caladiums their final shift before they 

become pot-bound. Propagate ‘EKupatoriums 
and Salvias and dispense with the old stock 
plants .as soon as a sufficient number has been 
secured: Make a first sowing of Primulas 
_ and Cinerarias for early winter flowering, 


Kitchen garden. 

Adverse weather conditions have again 
occasioned much delay in this department. 
As soon as the temperature rises and the 

ground is once again in working order, the 
planting of early and second early Potatoes 
Should be resumed and brought to a close. 
Main crop Carrot seed should ‘also be sown. 
_ Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, Cos 
__ and Cabbage Lettuces should be got in the 
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first favourable opportunity, likewise a first 
+ g0wing of Globe Beet and a good breadth of 
early Turnips. Plant out early-raised Peas 
and Beans in a warm, sheltered position, and 
= 4 - stake the Peas. 
Annuals. 

Ifthe ground is vacant and is ready where 
ie these are to be grown, the seed may be sown 


forthwith. To be thoroughly effective good- 
ae _ Sized clumps, not less than a yard square or 
ats equivalent, of each particular species and 
their varieties should be sown. The soil 
- -‘taust be first worked down to a fine condition 
«and made firm, and the seed sown broadcast 
and raked in, or in shallow drawn drills. 
Prominent features should be made of such 
Subjects as Clarkias, Godetias, Larkspurs, 
___ Lavateras,  Lupins, Convolvulus minor, 
Linum grandiflorum, Saponaria, Viscarias, 
Coreopsis, Collinsia, etc. Sweet-scented 
___ fiowers, such as Mignonette and the Night- 
scented Stock (Mathiola bicornis), should be 
fa _ plentifully grown in the more frequented 
ee parts of the grounds, as well as in borders 

As soon as the 





under windows, and so on. 


a: weather becomes settled, the 
= Planting of Violas, | 
___. Pentstemons, Phloxes, and Border Carmations 


__ May be carried out. Bedding Calceolarias 


Should be transplanted to a cold pit or frame 
in good, loamy soil at a distance of 5 inches 
_ apart. Shade and keep close for a few days 
until the roots get a grip of the new soil. 
Pinch out the points as soon as the plants 
» commence to make new growth to ensure 


bushy plants. A cold pit containing a bed 


e's 
of soil consisting of two-thirds loam and one- 


third Jeaf-mould or old Mushroom dung is 
.y now required in which to plant out Antir- 
os _ Vhinume of the best varieties. A, W. 
as 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Midland Counties. 


The earliest Peaches. 

These are now stoning, and as soon as the 
fruits have passed this stage they may be 
pushed on a little faster, the heat at night 
being waised to 60 degrees, and the house 
closed early, taking care that the temperature 
does not exceed 85 degrees after closing. The 
syringe should be used freely twice a day. 
Give tepid water at the roots, and if the trees 
are carrying heavy crops, an, occasional 
watering with liquid manure ; failing this, an 
approved artificial manure should be used. 
Keep the shoots for next year’s fruiting tied 
in, ~being careful to avoid overcrowding. 
Stop lateral and foreright shoots at the first 
joint and keep the fruits clear of the leaves 
by turning them aside, not pulling them off. 
Succession houses, according to the time the 
trees have been started, require the same 
attention as that afforded the trees in the 
early house, in the matter of disbudding, 
stopping the shoots, thinning the fruits, ete. 


Poinsettias (Euphorbia pulcherrima). 
Cuttings should be inserted as soon as they 
are available. Grow the plants in cooler con- 
ditions than hitherto for a few days before 
taking off the cuttings, which will root more 
readily if removed from the old plants with 
a “‘heel.’’ Insert the cuttings singly in small 
pots filled with sandy soil, and place in a 
propagating case with as little delay as 
possible to prevent the foliage from flagging, 
and for the same reason keep them shaded 
from bright sunshine. Spray the cuttings 
two or three times daily with lukewarm rain- 
water. When rooted, remove-from the pro- 
pagating case and place near the glass in a 
temperature of 65 degrees. A few of the best 
of the old plamts may be cut hard back, and, 
after partly shaking the old soil ‘from the 
roots, repotted into 6-inch or 7-inch pots. 
Two or three shoots may be allowed to develop 
from these plants. A compost consisting of 
loam, leaf-mould, manure from a spent Mush- 
room-bed, and sharp sand will form a suit- 
wble rooting medium for the final potting. 


Gloxinias. 

The earlest batch of old plants is now 
showing their flower-buds, and as they have 
filled their pots with roots, they are afforded 
a little stimulant. When the flowers are 
developing, the plants will be removed to a 
cooler and drier house. Seedling Gloxinias 
raised from seed sown in January and after- 
wards pricked off into shallow boxes are ready 


‘for transference into 3-inch pots; a compost 


of good loam, peat, leaf-soil, and coarse sand 
passed through a half-inch sieve is suitable 
as a rooting medium. Grow the plants on 
a shelf in a warm, moist house, and shade 
them from bright sunshine. When ready 
shift them into 5-inch pots. These plants 
should Hower in July or August. 


Carrots. 

The final thinning of Carrots in pits or 
frames should be accomplished before the 
plants become crowded. A space of 3 inches 
between the plants is sufficient for dwartf- 
topped varieties, but more space is necessary 
for strong-growing varieties. After thinning, 
thoroughly water the soil to settle it about 
the roots. Ventilate the frames freely in 
favourable weather and remove the lights en- 
tirely when warm rains fall. Barly Carrots 
growing in borders out-of-doors must be kept 


‘free from weeds and the crop thinned as soon 


as the plants are large enough to handle. 
Guard against injury by slugs; a light dust- 
ing of soot and lime in the early morning 
will keep these pests in check. F. W. G. 
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Melons for autumn. 

The time is now at hand when preparations 
must be made for growing Melons in pits. 
The fruits from these are very useful from 
August onward, and the plants, if carefully 
attended to, are by no means difficult to 
handle. A well sweetened hotbed of stable 
manure, of rather a littery nature, and a 
proportion of leaves should be trodden firmly 
into the pits. Upon this place, in the centre 
of each light, a suflicient mound of roughly 
chopped and fibrous loam, to which has been 
added a little lime rubble or wood ashes. 
This, too, should be firmly troddeii. Ii 
plants are not available a few seeds may be 
sown in each mound, the seedlings being wlti- 
mately reduced to the most vigorous. In 
addition, a few seeds can be sown in a 6-inch 
pot, so that there may be a reserve in case 
of accidents: Cucumbers are amenable to 


precisely the same treatment as that re- 
quired by Melons, 
Dahlias. 

Now that the bulk of the propagation in 
the case of border Chrysanthemums has 


ceased, Dahlias ought to receive attention. 
Cuttings of these root readily in the propa- 
gating case, and if given a moderately warm 
atmosphere they make nice stuff, which will be 
ready for putting out in the end of May. 
Labelling ought to be carefully done, for it is 
most annoying to find a clash of colour when 
the plants come into bloom. 


Tomatoes. 

Plants in bloom ought to be regularly fer- 
tilised.. At one time it was scarcely con-_ 
sidered necessary to follow this practice, but 
there can be no doubt that unless many of 
the newer Tomatoes are hand-fertilised’ the 
results will be unsatisfactory, more especially 
in the case of the earlier trusses. Axillary. 
growths should be suppressed at their earliest 
stage, and top-dressing should be given as 
soon as the first bunch is set. Over-watering 
is dangerous. 


Fruit houses. 

Continue to tie down the shoots of the later 
Vines, doing the work by degrees in order to 
prevent snapping or splintering of the brittle 
shoots. Daisbud and thin Peaches as becomes 
necessary and stop Figs at the fourth or fifth 
leaf. Ventilation in respect of the orchard 
house may be freely given on all suitable 
days. Nothing is gained by hurrying the 
crop in this house, and Pears and Plums are 
decidedly better flavoured where no attempt at 
pushing them along has been practised. 
Watering calls for care, and when water is - 
given see to it that the chill is taken off 
before applying it. 


Herbs. 


Look over and clean the herb border and 
arrange for filling up blanks or for making 
new plantations. Tarragon and Basil may 
be increased by. division, Marjoram, sweet 
and knotted, will come readily from seed, as 


will Camomile, Fennel, Horehound, and 
Wormwood. 
Vegetable garden. 


Second-early Potatoes can now be planted 
in bulk, using, where possible, manure which 
is only partly decayed. Everything comes to 
him who waits—albeit impatiently—and the 
soil being now in fine working order, almost 
everything may sown or planted. Peas 
and Broad Beans raised in pots or boxes and 
well hardened can now safely go out. Fur- 
ther sowings of Peas of the Duke of Albany 
type can be made. Clear the winter dressing 
from Asparagus beds, clean them, set up the 
edges, and fork the alleys. Make sowings of 
Broccoli and of Winter Greens, and prepare 
the ground for Celery. W. McG. 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 


Pegging down Roses. 

(F. H.).—The fine, Jong, ‘well-ripened 
growths that some Roses produce would give 
a large quantity of flowers if they were bent 
over instead of being cut back, although such 
blossoms would only have short stems. The 
effect when Roses are so treated is very fine, 
especially when cultivation jis of the best. 
The best plan is to peg down some—not all— 
of the growths. Strong-growing sorts may be 
profitably treated in this way, doing this now, 
and the practice is advisable with such 
varieties, as it prevents them becoming. tall 
and ungainly. Shy-blooming Roses may be 
induced to flower more freely by the horizontal 
training of their growths than by any other 
means. 


Increasing Hydrangeas. 

(S.B.).—You may make cuttings of your 
Hydrangeas from hard wood in the autumn 
and set them in sandy soil, putting them into 
a frame or under a handlight on a warm 


border. These should root the following 
spring. You can also take cuttings of the 


young shoots when 3 inches long in the spring, 
putting each cutting into a small pot and 
standing them in a close frame to root. You 
may also take off the young tops after good 
growth has-been made, these when well rooted 
generally producing single heads of bloom in 
6-inch pots, in which they should be allowed to 
flower. 


Making a tennis lawn. 

(S. B.).—The court should be 78 feet long 
and 27 feet wide for a single-handed game, 
and for a double-handed game 78 feet long and 
36 feet wide. It is divided across the middle 
of the length by a net which is 3 feet 6 inches 
high at the posts and about 3 feet in the 
middle. The service lines are 21 feet from 
the net and parallel with it. 


Tulips failing. 

(J. Vivian).—The Tulip bulbs are so much 
decayed that it is impossible now to say what 
is the cause of their death. They may have 
been diseased, and even dead, when planted, 
or some pest, such as millepedes, may have 
attacked them since they were planted. There 
seems to have been no attempt made to produce 
roots. 


INDOOR. 
Cineraria leaves, insects in. 


(M.-E. B.).—Your Cineraria leaves have 
been attacked by the Marguerite Daisy-fly, 
which burrows in the leaves of these Daisies, 
Cinerarias, iand other composite plants, and 
feeds on the inner surface, When tany 
leaves are attacked in this way the plants are 
not only rendered unsightly, but they also 
suffer in health. The best way of destroying 
this pest is to cut off the infested leaves and 
burn them, or, if the attack has only just 
commenced, to pinch the leaves where the 
grubs are. Syringing with an insecticide 
avails little, as this would not reach the grubs, 
but if done at the right time it might probably 
prevent the flies laying their eggs. 


Begonia metallica leggy. 


(Begonia).—You can cut the tops off your 
leggy plants and ‘insert them as cuttings. 
This cutting-down will cause young shoots to 
break from the bottom, these making the best 
cuttings. If you wish. it, you may when 
“rowing freely pot on these old plants, which, 
owing to having been cut down, ought to make 
nice, bushy. specimens. 


Failure of Hyacinths. 


(T. S.).—The most frequent cause of 
Hyacinths of all kinds expanding their 
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flowers down in the sockets is that they are 
put into heat before the tops are sufficiently 
advanced ; or that they are allowed to become 
dry at the roots, and then flooded with water. 
A uniform, moist condition of the roots is 


Death of Sir John Benn. 
The Founder of Benn Brothers, Ltd. 


It is with deep regret that we announce the 
death, which occurred at his residence, Stone 
Wall, Limpsfield, Surrey, on Monday morn- 
ing, of Sir John Benn, Bart., L.C.C., at the 
age of seventy-two years. 

Sir John Benn, who was created a Baronet 
in 1914, was the eldest son of the Rey. Julius 
Benn, of Hyde, Cheshire, and in 1880 founded 
‘The Cabinet Maker,”’ the first of the series 
of trade and technical papers, of which this 
Journal now forms one, and the property of 
the firm now known throughout the newspaper 


The late Sir John Benn. 
and publishing world as Benn Brothers, Ltd. 
In 1889 Sir John relinquished the control of 
the business for public and political work, 
being elected on the L.C.C. to represent East 
Finchley (the district in which his enter- 
prise started), and he remained a member of 
that body until the last, although represent- 
ing another constituency, Kennington; he 
was chairman of the L.C.C. in 1904-5, and 
as its oldest member was ‘‘ Father of the 
Council.’’ In 1892 he entered Parliament as 
member for St. George’s, East, and later 
sat for Devonport, 1904-10. 

In .1874 he married Lily, the youngest 
daughter of the late John Pinkstone, of Silver 
Hill, Hyde. Lady Benn survives her hus- 
band, and the title descends to their eldest 
son, Mr. Ernest J. P. Benn, C.B.E. | Capt. 
Wedgwood Benn, M.P., is the only other re- 
maining son, Mr. Oliver Benn, the youngest 
son, having been killed in the Great War. 


essential to the well-being of Hyacinths. 


Again, sometimes the evil complained of arises 
from the bulbs being badly ripened. 


(7, “PESTS: 
White fly in greenhouse. 

(J. J.).—For the destruction of white fly, 
cyaniding is certainly the best, but it is so 
dangerous, unless in the hands of an- ex- 
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perienced man, that we do not always recom- 
mend it. ‘Spraying with nicotine we have 
found very. useful, doing this whenever we 
see any signs of the presence of the fly. See 


to it that the undersides of the leaves are — 


thoroughly wetted. Tetrachlorethane is also 
a good fumigant for white fly. It is a liquid 


‘which should be poured down the middle of 


the house in the evening, half ‘a pint to every 
1,000 cubic feet of space. The Bik should 
be kept closed as long ag possible 

harming the plants. on 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pigeons injuring crops. es 

(Paloma).—Send in to your neighbour an 
aecount for damage done, fairly estimated (so 
that if necessary you can testify to its ac- 
curacy or -reasonableness in court). 
him in an accompanying letter that, unless he 
both pays the account and gives you a written 
undertaking that he will not permit the 
trespasses to be repeated you will sue him in 
the County Court for the amount, and when 
suing him will apply for an injunction to re- 
strain him from permitting further trespass. 
Never mind what he says, and take no notice 
if he ridicules you. Go quietly and steadily 
through with your programme. b> 


without 





NAMES OF PLANTS. 
C. K, Howard.—Cupressus Lawsoniana 
erecta viridis. are EDIE 
J. H.—Impossible to name from leaves 
only ; we must have flowers as well. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Inform —~ 


THe BripGewater Nvursertes.—List of. 


Chrysanthemums. : 
Britannia Nurseries Co., Ipswicu.— 

Sweet Pea plants, Antirrhinums, — hardy 

annuals, Tomato plants, vegetable plants, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. — 

‘* Potatoes.’ By Edwin Beckett. (Lon- 
don: Proprietors of ‘‘ Country Life.’’) 9d. 
net. i ts 
‘“Tomato Cultivation under Glass and 
Outdoors.”’ By 


Od. net. 


“The Rose Encyclopedia.” : By _ T. 


Geoffrey W. Henslow, M.A., F.R.H.S. First _ 


edition with illustrations and garden plans. 
(London : 
12s. 6d. net. 


Trade Notes. 


Tue MaskeLt-Harris Frrtinisers, of 15, — 


New Broad Street, E.C. 2, market three arti- 
ficial manures, which are worth the attention 
ofhorticulturists. 
is said to contain more organic matter than 


stable manure; it is also rich in carbonate — 


of lime, and is therefore suitable for jacid 
soils. ‘‘ Morecrops’’ is also a useful ferti- 
liser, particularly for land deficient in) lime. 


“Prize Crop ’’ fertiliser, as shown by its 
guaranteed analysis, should be specially 
valuable to Potato, Tomato, and fruit 
growers. . 


Wirn’s Cuemtcat Manure Co., Hereford, — 


supply a number of horticultural prepara- 
tions, suitable for various purposes. 
firm’s Universal manure is well-known; in 


addition they supply manures for Potatoes, 


Tomatoes,, Roses, Sweet Peas, and for a 
number of other plants. With’s canker 
eradicator, lawn sand, and Nicotiana f¢umi- 
gator complete the list of useful preparations 
marketed by this old-established firm. 


R. V. Giffard Woolley. 
(London: Proprietors of ‘‘ Country Life.’’)— 


Vickery, Kyrle and Co., Ltd.) 
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Manuring outside Vine borders. 










Most growers cover the surface of their 
Vine borders on the approach of winter, both 
to conserve the latent warmth remaining in 
the soil and to prevent the borders from be- 
coming saturated in the event of the ensuing 
winter proving a very wet one, or in case 


_there should be heavy falls of snow. Time 


was when this covering of Vine borders was 


carried to the extreme, as I have seen. 


both pantiles and wooden shutters pressed 
into the service. By these means the borders 
were deprived of sun-heat and every particle 


_ of moisture for months together, and by the 


time they were removed the soil had become 
unduly dry. By the use of such materials as 

which now find favour, such as long 
litter, Bracken, and tree-leaves, the borders 
receive just the necessary amount of protec- 
tion, and that without harmful effects accru- 
ing. Of the materials named a foot in depth 
of dry tree-leaves, with a layer of litter on 


the top to hold them in place, is, without 


doubt, the best protective agent that can be 


_ used for the purpose, and is within the reach 


of the majority of Grape-growers. The 


ee leaves, if put on dry, will arrest and absorb 
4 great amount of rain-water before it filters 


through to the border—i.e., when the rain- 
fall is heavy, as it so often is during late 
autumn and the winter months—and as a 
result it is almost impossible for the border 
to receive 1a superabundance of water under 
such conditions. 

__ The time is at hand when these coverings 
should be lessened, with a view to dispensing 
with them altogether early in May, as 
weather conditions permit. _ Quite one-half 
or two-thirds of the material, whatever it 
may consist of, may be removed now—dis- 


_pensing, of course, with all that is moisture- 
laden and partly decayed, and retaining that . 


which is. driest for re-covering the border 


with. To do this properly the border must 


be stripped bare, which will afford an oppor- 
tunity for giving it a dressing of some 


_ approvéd artificial Vine-manure in all cases 


where such is needed. If one of the many 

ine-manures which are now made and sold 
purpose—and which, it 
may be remarked, accomplish all that the 
vendors claim for them, if used according to 
directions and with discretion—are made use 
of, the quantity advised for this first dress- 
ing is generally 1 lb. per square yard super, 
to be sprinkled on the surface and lightly 
pricked in with a fork. But, in the event 
of a border having been top-dressed the 
previous autumn—in which case it is unde- 
sirable to disturb the compost—the manure 
should be raked in only. The first applica- 
tion is usuafly recommended to be given 


Be 


ey. ee 


when the Vines are first started into growth, 
which is excellent advice, but not always so 
easy to carry into effect, particularly when 
starting takes places early in the year, In 
any case, it should be applied as early as 
circumstances permit after the actual 
“starting ’’ of the Vines, then the second 


- application—this time just half the quantity 


for the same area—can given, if not 
directly thinning is finished, very soon after, 





Primula viscosa Mrs. J. H. Wilson. 
(See page 251.) 


and the third and final one after the Grapes 
have done stoning and begun to swell: So 
far artificial manure only is advised, but it 
must not be inferred by this that no other 
stimulant must be used between or with 
these three applications, because if the bor- 
ders are properly made and drained, as they 
should be, diluted liquid-manure may also 
be used whenever the condition of the soil 
indicates that moisture is needed right up. 
to the time the berries commence to colour. 
This opens up another question, and which 
is a puzzling one to many amateurs, who 
often inquire as to how often or when Vine 
borders should be watered? The correct and 
only satisfactory way to ascertain this is by 
the employment of a subsoil tester. With 
this the exact condition of the border soil at 
varying depths is quickly revealed, when water 






should either be given or withheld, just as 
the need of the case may require. These 
~‘ testers ’’ are now sold by most horticultural 
Sundriesmen, and no garden should be with- 
out one. A. G. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Bellwort (Uvularia grandiflora). 
This handsome plant, often called the 
‘“ golden-flowered Solomon’s Seal,’’ is well 
worth growing, though not so often seen as 
' one would expect. It is a good deal like the 
ordinary Solomon’s Seal in general appear- 
ance, but the flowers are larger and of a clear 
yellow colour, giving a very pretty effect. A 
semi-shady position suits it well. 
NE. O-C: 











Harrison’s Musk. 

Some thirty to forty years ago this Musk 
was in high favour with window gardeners, 
and I think it is a pity that it is now 6o 
much neglected. It is an ideal plant for 
window gardeners, being free of growth.and 
deliciously scented. It is as easily grown as 
the Common Musk, and lasts a long time 
in bloom. Any free, tolerably rich soil suits 
it, and, given an abundance of water during 
the growing-time, it will make luxuriant 
growth. J. CoRNHILL. 


Allium triquetrum. 

I planted a few bulbs of this pretty Garlic 
in a little wild bit of my garden a few years 
ago, among a lot of bush trees, and after the 
manner of the Garlics they have seeded about 
and.made quite a colony. Associated with 
Spanish Bluebells in .various colours, they 
make a charming picture in spring, the 
dainty sprays of green-tinted white flowers 
being very pretty, besides useful for cutting. 
It is an easy plant to grow, and thrives in 
a town garden. Neb, 


Erica lusitanica (syn. E. codonodes), 

This is one of the most elegant of the taller 
Heaths, an erect grower with graceful foliage 
and charming white flowers: It is, possibly, 
not so hardy as some of the other Heaths, 
but it is trustworthy in the milder districts, 
and I know of some Scottish gardens where it 
is cultivated successfully and is much en- 
joyed. It generally blooms about March and 
April, and is a plant which admirers of the 
hardy Ericas should not be without. 

S. ARNort. 


Fritillaria Meleagris. 

The Snake’s-head Fritillaries are among 
the most welcome of the flowers of spring, 
and in an old cottage garden I know hand- 

C 
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some masses annually give delight, not only 
to the owner, but to his numerous visitors. 
The quaint blooms of F. Meleagris and of its 
white variety are very graceful, and, unlike 
F. imperialis—the Crown Imperial—they 
have no unpleasant odour.  Fritillaries 
resent disturbance, their best position being 
in the grass where the subsoil is moist. 


W. McG. 
U.S. Quarantine No. 37. 

The meeting of the United States Federal 
Horticultural Board, at which, as stated in 
our issue of April 8th, the Quarantine Regu- 
jation No. 37 will be reviewed, has been post- 
poned from April 19th to May 15th. This 
matter has recently had the serious attention 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, and Mr. 
W. G. Lobjoit, the Controller of Horticul- 
ture, has been deputed to sattend the con- 
ference at Washington with a view to laying 
our case before the Board and protesting 
against the possible extension of the Regula- 
tion. 


The Caucasian Burning Bush. 

Dictamnus Fraxinella caucasicus is one of 
the small number of robust forms of the 
Fraximella, which are superior to the type 
in effect. It is taller and bolder in every 
way, and its flowers are also of superior size. 
Large plants resent disturbance, and young 
ones should be secured if possible. D. F. 
caueasicus has been in cultivation for a good 
many years now, but is not too widely grown. 
It has the same properties as the typical 
Fraxinella, and the vapour will burn as in 
the case of the type plant, so often called the 
Burning Bush from this property. S. A. 


Tropzolum tricolor planted out. 

This showy greenhouse plant will now be 
coming into bloom, and when at its best is 
very effective. It is commonly grown on a 
balloon trellis, but in this way its natural 
habit is suppressed. I once grew it planted 
out, where it was trained to the supports of 
a cool-house, and it grew very freely, the 
flowers being produced in great profusion. 
It seemed to revel in the liberty given it, and 
was quite a different thing from the formally- 
trained specimens so often met with. ‘The 
main thing is to secure perfect drainage by 
putting in brick rubble, with turves of loam 
or peat over that. BYFLeet. 


Spring-flowering shrubs. 

IT am obliged to Sir Herbert Maxwell and 
to ‘‘ Wandering Scot’ for drawing attention 
to rather careless mistakes upon my part. 
Had I read over my notes, as I generally do, 
the ‘blunders would have heen at once 
apparent. As a matter of fact, ‘as I was 
writing concerning the  spring-flowering 
shrubs in a garden which I knew and loved 
for a quarter of a century, my thoughts 
wandered from the subject strictly under 
consideration ‘and the mischief. was done. 
However, the notes from the two writers who 
perceived my slip will, I hope, prevent disap- 
pointment to others. W. McG. 


Aucuba japonica. 

The most ornamental and conspicuous of 
our berried shrubs—which at the present time 
are confined to a few of the Barberries, 
Skimmias, and Cotoneasters—is the above, 
whose branches are laden to breaking-point 
with brilliant clusters of large scarlet fruit. 
During hours of sunshine these shrubs are 
very attractive, the green leaves, tinted here 
and there with yellow, and the polished fruit 
being unusually fine. To fruit these bushes 
in this way it is essential to have both male 
and female plants growing in close proximity 
and te give them positions where the sun- 
shine reaches them part of the day, for, 
although the Aucuba loves a little shade, it 
does not berry so freely where this is at all 
dense. Owing to the ill-considered planting 
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of the -yariegated form (maculata), our 
gardens. were for many years deprived of this 
beautiful shrub, and even to-day it is not 
met with so frequently as it deserves. 

E. M 
Narcissus cyclamineus. 

This quaint trumpet Daffodil, which has 
become one of the parents of some interesting 
and beautiful hybrids, has been good in the 
few gardens where I have seen it this year. 
It is far from plentiful, yet it is one of the 
most interesting of the species. It is very old” 
in cultivation, but does not seem to be estab- 
lished in British gardens, and was lost to 
cultivation for a number of tears. It is 
highly attractive with its full, yellow trumpet 
and perianth segments, the latter being 
yeflexed like a Cyclamen, thus showing the 
full length of the long trumpet in a striking 
way. I have grown it successfully at the base 
of a rock garden in light loam and anes 
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Rock Cresses (Aubrietia) in ie snow on 
April 3rd. 


An old wall, the face of which is partially 


“clothed with these plants, produced a curious 


and unusually pretty effect on April 3rd, 
when the crest of the trailing plants was 
covered with snow and the lower portion 
wreathed in bloom, in many brilliant shades 
of colour. It is not often we get such a 
picturesque effect as this, the contrast of 
colour as it appeared against the background 
of snow being very pleasing. The Rock 
Cresses in their many beautiful shades of 
colour are among our most precious alpine 
plants, there being few others which flower 
over such an extended period. EK. M.> 


A pretty Lungwort (Pulmonaria azurea). 
Although quite a dwarf plant, this is a 
vigorous one, possessing considerable attrac- 
tion at the present time. The flowers, of a 
deep rich blue, are produced abundantly from 
the stocky, tufty plants. The flower-stems 
are rarely more than 6 inches or 8 inches 
high, and the bunch-like heads of flowers 
have a drooping tendency, for which reason 
they are most effective when planted upon a 
raised position where the flowers are better 
seen. The leaves of this attractive plant are 
unspotted, lance shaped, and dark green. It 
is an accommodating plant, growing freely in 
any soil or position, and is, perhaps, the 
best of the genus. E. M. 


Puschkinias. - 
The Puschkimias are allied to the Scillas 


and constitute a small class of bulbous plants 


with blooms of pearly-white marked with 
deeper bluish dines. The flowers are in fair- 
sized racemes. We find Puschkinias listed as 
P. scilloides and P. libanotica, but the 
specific differences are generally ignored by 
nurserymen, What is considered the finest 
form is P. libanotica compacta of catalogues. 
Tt has langer and closer racemes of flower, but 
these, though more effective, are less graceful 
than the other forms. These bulbs do well) 
in the rock garden or front of the border. 
Slugs are particularly fond of the flowers as 
they appear through the soil, and often crop 
them so as to spoil them for the season. 
S. ARNOTT. 


The white Thyme. ; 


I have not grown this for some years, but 
am again giving it a place among dwarf 
habited things. It is for more reasons than 
one a great favourite of mine. It forms a 
dense carpet of rich verdure, which in its 
season is simply smothered with creamy-white 
blossoms. As it extends very freely, it soon 
forms large specimens, and in this condition 
the White Thyme is wonderfully effective. Its 
true place is on a bank, which may be as dry 
as dust at times without having any ill-effect 
and where its beauty is fully displayed. 
Another cause for my partiality for this 


‘seed freely, seedlings springing up like cress — 
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Thyme is that it has a great and exceptional - 


attraction for insects, especially Red Admiral 
and Peacock butterflies. I have often noticed 
that not a single one of these butterflies 
would be seen in the place for weeks, but as 
soon as this Thyme came into bloom quite a 
crowd of them would appear. The flowers 
must be charged with honey, for bees and 
bumble bees come to them in great numbers. 
J. CoRNHILL. 


Verbascum pheeniceum. 2 
This dwarf Mullein is a great favourite 


of mine, and it is one that can be used to | 


much advantage in the large reck garden, if - 
planted in groups, the habit of growth being 
in very effective contrast to that of most of 
the rock garden plants. Like most of the 
Mulleins, the flower-spikes are most effective 
when they are quite young. As they get older 
and the spikes lengthen and the lower 
blossoms die off, they begim to look shabby. 
They should then be cut off, which will often 
encourage the plant to throw up fresh spikes. 
This species also looks quite well in a rock 
wall, the flat rosettes of leaves being quite — 
attractive even when the plant is out of 
flower. 


or salmon as well as in white. To my mind 
the lighter shades are the prettier. It is 
easily raised’ from seed. — WO. 


Erica carnea hybrida. - 5 ake 

This valuable Heath is a little uncertain 
in its time of flowering. In some seasons it — 
begins early in December, and I have even 
had it in late November. When it blooms ~ 
before the year has run its course it remains 


in flower for some’ months and is highly — 
appreciated. 


In some seasons, however, it 
does not come into fiower before February, 
and we feel, as it were, as if we had been 
defrauded of our full measure of enjoyment 
of this Heath. It is said to be a hybrid 
between E. carnea and E. mediterranea, but, 
whatever its parentage, it is quite distinct 


from either of these reputed parents. It s 


makes a good bush, with a share of the trail- 
ing habit of some of the forms of E. carnea, 
but more robust than they. The flowers come 
more nearly in point of colour to those of E. 
mediterranea. 
and the flowers are freely borne. 


either in the open or for cutting. - 
- 8. ARwnort. 


The Blue Winter Windflower (Anemone | 


blanda). 
This charming species has been blooming 
freely at the foot of a sunny wall for the past 
few weeks, and in this position the plants 


ie 


around the parent plants. Thére are white, 
soft pink, light and dark blue flowers ; indeed, 
quite a variety of shades, ail of which add to 
this picturesque effect. Yet it is an elusive 
plant in other parts of the garden, where for 


some reason it declines to remain for long, — 
and even on the sunny grassy slopes it is — 


fleeting. I have come to the conclusion that ~ 


in our heavy wealden soils we must give it the 


hottest positions we have if we are to be 
successful. It is of special value, as it~ 


flowers a month in advance of the Italian — 


species (A. apennina), and the flowers are 
slightly larger. The Blue Winter Wind- — 
flower is easily distinguished from Anemone — 


apennina by its round, bulb-like roots, the 


latter having a spreading rhizome, which — 
out of the soil for any length of time. A. 


blanda var. scythinica is a delightful and — 
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‘should never be allowed to get dry or be left 
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: The typical colour is violet or purple, 
but it can be had in lighter shades of pink 


The colour is purplish pink — 
When it 
blooms in the end of the year it is precions, — 
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rather rare variety of the Greek Windflower _ 


z 
and comes from North Kurdistan, The buds & 


of this are pale blue on the outside, the fully — 


open flowers pure white. It is. an attractive 


flower, enjoying a sunny position and a— 
friable, open soil. Given these conditions 


‘the plants increase freely. Sook myn i Mee ie = 
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f ‘TREES AND_ SHRUBS. 
Garden Heaths. 


Although growing naturally in sandy peat, flowers continue to open from the commence- 
the absence of such a soil need not act as a ment of the New Year until the end of April. 
deterrent to the culture of Ericas. Ordinary In Devonshire and other favoured counties 
garden soils, provided they do not contain 
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has been thought in the past. The altitude 
here (Chiltern Hills, South Oxon) is about 
530 feet. The plant is well worth growing if 
only for its graceful foliage, which is in good 
condition all through the year. 
W. T. Morris. 
Blount’s Court Gardens, 
Kidmore End, Reading. 
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ae this Heath spreads rapidly by self-sown S Tes . ° 
= _ Much lime, can quite well be adapted to their seedlings. . ycopsis sinensis, 
fiw culture. A plentiful addition of leaf-mould E. MEDITERRANEA.—This grows abundantly This, here figured, is a native of China, 


their 
requirements. Of course, in soils which are 
naturally peaty, they will thrive to perfec- 
tion. In any case the position for Heaths 
must be one in full sunshine. The fact that 
no Manure is necessary for these plants is 
quite evident to everybody who is familiar 
with the kind of soil in which they flourish 
in a wild state. Heaths may be raised from 
‘ sown in pans during the spring in a 
mixture of leaf-mould and peat to which has 
been added a liberal sprinkling of sand. 
Place the pans in the cold greenhouse or 
frame and prick off the seedlings when ready 
oney into pans, using the same kind of compost. 
Cuttings may be taken during summer, They 
es should ibe made of the lateral shoots of ripened 
~~ ‘growth with ‘‘heels”’ attached, and inserted 
_ im very sandy peat around the edges of pots 


in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees. It is 
also found in Connemara, Ireland, and hence 
is sometimes known as E. hibernica. — It 
grows to a height of 6 or 8 feet in favourable 
situations, but in most gardens, so far as I 
have seen it, the average height is about 
4 feet. The rose-coloured flowers are pro- 
fusely borne throughout the spring and they 
are delightfully sweet. 

Bell Heather). 


HE. rerrarix (The Marsh or 
natiye species abounding in 


from whence it was introduced by Wilson in 
1901. It belongs to the Hamamelis family. 
The flowers, borne in short clusters less than 
1 inch long, possess but little beauty except 
for the yellowish stamens and the reddish- 
brown bracts. The flowers are unisexual, 
both appearing on the same plant. It- is 
quite hardy at Kew, and can be easily in- 
creased from cuttings made of the ripened 
wood and placed in heat. - From its neat 


—A familiar habit and distinct appearance it deserves to 


sand kept until rooted, in a close, gentle heat. 
____In gardens where space can be spared for 
"what is commonly known as the ‘‘ wild 
garden” the Heaths are most valuable. 
_ ~ Beautiful effects can be had by planting them 
fe) an “bold masses, and if a variety of kinds is 
_ . selected it is possible to get_a long period of 
~ bloom. Where the Heaths find themselves in 
Lee “on ataay surroundings they very quickly 
— __— multiply by self-sown seedlings. The follow- 
ee ing are noteworthy kinds :— 
_  . Ertca anrporea (The Tree Heath).—This 
__~ Species varies in height according to climate 
_ and position. In mild localities it may grow 
Sipe * 15 or more feet, but as a rule it does not 
exceed about 10 feet. The white flowers 
_____ appear in spring and are deliciously fragrant. 
Oe “Tt eas introduced from the countries panies! 
- . ing the Met iarticond. but can only be 


~  wegarded as hardy in the south and west 
_- counties of England. 

= E. ausrrauts (The Southern Heath).—This 

is commonly known as the Spanish Heath. 
itis a native of Spain and Portugal and is 
_ one of the kinds which were sent over during 
_ __the reign of George the Third. Tis flowers, 





Sycopsis sinensis. 


purple and exceedingly attractive. 


which appear in late spring, are reddish- 
The 


plants grow about 3 feet high. This species 


‘Manages to survive hard 
districts of the south and west. 


4 


~ 


- 
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This is a dwarf 
of its flowering 


6 very suitable 


_ purple blossoms, which 
and July, and the plant 


‘ well worth 


1s not so hardy as the foregoing, but generally 
winters in the mild 


E. cannes (The Alpine Forest Heath).— 
alpine species of prostrate 
It is especially valuable on account 
in winter. The flowers are 
rosy-pinx and the plant, which is quite hardy, 
i for planting in the rockery. 
E. crurarts (The Dorset Heath).—This is 


habit. 


_ the popular native species well-known to the 


_ countryfolk of Dorset and Cornwall and 
beloved by tourists. It has large, bright 


open freely in June 
delights in a warm, 
The height varies from 6 to 

and the rich green foliage is very 
attractive, . 


K. crnerra (The Scotch Heath).—This is 
the common Heath whose purple bells gladden 
the moors of Britain in July and August. 
Some of the improved forms in commerce are 
a place in the wild garden or 
sunny rockery. 

EK. tusrrantca (The Portuguese Heath, syn. 
KE. codonodes).—This is a native of Spain 
and Portugal. It is quite hardy in the south 
and west and becomes quickly naturalised in 
favourable situations. The plants grow to a 
height of 6 or 8 feet and the pretty white 


sunny situation. 
2 inches, 





peaty moors. The flowers are rosy-red and 
continue to open from July until well into 
the autumn. Height 6.to 15 inches. 

E. vacans (The Cornish Heath).—A native 
of south-west Europe and common also in 
parts of Cornwall. The flowers are purplish- 
pink and open from July to September. 
Height 9 to 18 inches. 

H. Greaves, F.L.S. 





Lavender. 


While autumn is, admittedly, the best time 
at which to take cuttings of Lavender, yet 


cuttings putin now will root in a fairly 


satisfactory way. The Grappenhall variety 
is now becoming very popular, but, I think, 
the old English Lavender is equally free 
flowering and quite as sweetly scented as the 
newer form, G 





- Acacia dealbata in Berks. 


About four years ago I puta three-year-old 
plant of Acacia dealbata (Australian Wattle) 
on a south wall. This spring it has flowered 
for the first time, the first of the blooms 
opening about mid-February. The flowers 
are of a good average size, and with the 
foliage freshly cut make a splendid - vase 
decoration, both flowers and foliage lasting 
well in water for a fortnight or longer. This 
seems to show that this plant is hardier than 


be more freely grown. 


It usually flowers in 
April or May. 





Some weeping trees. 


Weeping trees have considerable decorative 
value, and for many positions in the garden, 
where an upright, tall-growing specimen 
would be out of place, they might with advan- 
tage be planted. It is as isolated specimens 
that trees of pendulous habit look their best, 
since any overcrowding does not permit of 
the development of a well-balanced head. 
Where space has not to be considered, the 
weeping forms of the Ash, Beech, Lime, Elm, 
and Birch are worth considering. But the 
object in view is to point out a few trees for 
gardens of moderate size. They are mostly 
flowering trees, suitable for either lawn or 
shrubbery. Foremost are the flowering 
Cherries. These are quite hardy, free flower- 
ing, and are among the striking features of 
the month of May. One of the best varieties 
for the purpose under notice is Cerasus rosea 
pendula, with single rose-coloured flowers. 
Quite as good in every respect is the white- 
flowered C. Mahaleb pendula. Another 
gorgeous race of spring-flowering trees is the 
flowering Crabs. No pen picture can 
adequately describe the beauty of these, for 
they are all blossom, and May is the month 
they are at their best. The best weeping 
variety is Pyrus Malus pendula, Elise 
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Rathke, and the colour of the blossom is pink. 
P. salicifolia is another of unusual charm, 
owing to the silvery hue of the Willow-like 
leaves. The Snowdrop tree, Halesia tetrap- 
tera, with drooping fascicles of white flowers 
resembling Snowdrops, is also pretty in the 
shrubbery. For a similar purpose Cytisus 
scoparius Andreanus may be included, the 
bright golden-yellow flowers, with a reddish- 
chestnut tinge in the centre, being con- 
spicuous in June. As a lawn specimen 
Sophora japonica pendula, with glossy, 
Acacia-like foliage, and creamy-white flowers, 
which appear at the end of the shoots, is 
worthy of note. Laburnums are time- 
honoured favourites, and though there is a 
weeping form, L. vulgare pendulum, the 
variety L. Vossi (figured on p. 183) is quite 
as attractive, owing to the length of the 
bright yellow racemes. 

In conclusion, a word in favour of weeping 
Roses may, perhaps, be permitted, for of all 
ornamental flowering trees they are the hand- 
somest. Budded on tall Briars, they soon 
make massive heads, and no system of train- 
ing displays the beautiful trusses of bloom to 
more advantage. Suitable Ramblers for the 
purpose include the well-known Hiawatha, 
Dorothy Perkins, Excelsa, and Mrs. F. W. 
Flight. So te J. 


Climbers. 


Most of the established climbers should 
receive attention now: They may be pruned 
if necessary, and the shoots fastened in 
position. The various species of hardy Vitis 
are among the most beautiful of climbing fine 
foliaged plants. The pruning of most Vines 
consists merely in removing 
growth, but the shoots of large-leaved species, 
such as V. Coignetie, V. armata, and V. 
Thunbergi, may be spurred back. Vz. 
Henryana is a beautiful species with leaves 
somewhat similar to those of the Virginian 
Creeper. V. Thomsoni has long, trailing 
growths and glossy cut foliage, and is a good 
plant for covering a wall, trellis, or pergola. 

KF. W. G. 





Ribes Gordonianum. 


The interesting note on the Buffalo Currant 
(Ribes aureum) in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
of March 18th, p. 170, reminds one that it 
is seldom. any reference is observed to the 
hybrid named Ribes Gordonianum, of which 
it is one of the parents. The other is R. 
sanguineum. It is but little seen, although 
it is quite easily propagated by cuttings and 
is a pleasing shrub, partaking much of the 
features of both parents and excellent for 
the garden or shrubbery. Its flowers are red, 
tinged with yellow, and quite pretty in their 
way. It isis free in every way as R. aureum 
and of much the same stature—about 3 to 
5 feet in height. It stands cutting back well. 

S. A. 


The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthus 
nepalensis). 

This is not, as a rule, hardy except in the 
favoured parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but there are one or two gardens in the S.W. 
of Scotland where it has been tried with 
a moderate measure of success. It sometimes 
suffers badly in severe winters, and is really 
not to be suggested for planting in any but 
specially favoured parts of the country. It 
is quite a good shrub or small tree, reaching 
as much as 10 feet in height when happy, 
and pleasing with its evergreen, glossy 
trifoliate leaves and good racemes of large 
yellow flowers, S. ARrnorr. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Seeds of shrubs. 


T should be very much obliged if you could 
tell me where I could procure seeds of shrubs, 


superfluous 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


such as Camellias, Magnolias, Rhododen- 
drons, Myrobella Plum, ete. 
Cheshire. ». Si Sap 


[We fear you will have some difficulty in 
procuring the seeds you refer to. The like- 
liest house to supply them would be Vilmorin 
et Cie, 4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris.— 


ORCHIDS. 


Propagation of Dendrobiums. 


Most Dendrobiumis can be propagated with 
little difficulty, and the mode of propagation 
adopted does not interfere with the flowering 
of the plant. When plants are repotted a 
certain number of the back pseudo-bulbs is re- 
moved, three behind each lead, or growing 
point, being sufficient. These back pseudo- 
bulbs are cut into pieces about 3 inches long, 
and then arranged around the edge of a 3-inch 
pot filled with chopped Sphagnum Moss and 
shanp sand. If placed in a warm, moist house 
and kept shaded from strong sunlight, new 
growth will soon-appear from the top nodes of 
most of the pieces, and directly roots are seen 
each piece is placed in a small pot or pan, 
leaving the portion of old  pseudo-bulb 
attached to the young growth. The recep- 
tacles are filled one-half of their depth with 
drainage material, and the rooting medium 
consists of Osmunda fibre, peat, and Sphag- 
num Moss in equal parts. The whole is cut 
up fairly fine, the dusty particles are sifted 
out, and a moderate sprinkling of crushed 
crocks added. After the repotting is com- 
pleted suspend the plants about 2 feet from 
the glass of the*warmest house, and en- 
courage them to make as large a stem as pos- 
sible. When this is fully grown less moisture 
will be needed at the root, but they will not 
tolerate such dry treatment as older estab- 
lished plants. Moreover, they will commence 
to grow again earlier than the old plants, 
and they must be treated accordingly. Do 
not attempt to retard their “progress, but 
place them in a warm, moist house, where 
they will develop into fine specimens and soon 
produce flowers. 

These young examples often possess. more 
vigour than the old plants, and one of the 
secrets of growing and flowering Dendrobiums 
successfully is to propagate a few specimens 
annually. B. 


Vanda and allied genera. 


In this group will be found the various 
Vandas, Aerides, Saccolabiums, Angreecums, 
and Renanthera. _ The majority may be 
grown in the warm orchid house or a shady 
part of the plant stove. With the near 
approach of spring the work of repotting or 
top-dressing may be done, but it is advisable 
to get the Sphagnum moss picked over and 
placed in a warm house a week or so before 
it is needed. Ordinary flower-pots are the 
best receptacles for all the large growing 
species, and these are usually accommodated 
on the stage. For the smaller growing kinds 
pans or teak-wood baskets are advised, and 
wire handles are attached whereby they can 
be suspended from the roof rafters. 

Whichever receptacles are chosen they must 
be well provided with drainage, over which is 
placed a thin layer of moss to secure a free 
outlet for water. Some of the large Vandas, 
such as suavis and tricolor, in time become 
leggy and lose their bottom leaves. When 
such is the case a watch should be kept for 
the appearance of new roots just beneath the 
foliage, and when these are seen any repot- 
ting can take place. The base of the stem is 
cut back to living roots, and when the repot- 
ting is completed the lower leaves ought to be 
fairly near the soil. To secure this, one crock 
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can be placed in the bottom of the pot, which 
should be filled three parts of its depth with 
potsherds, and a few nodules of charcoal. 
The remaining space is filled up with peat or 
Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum-moss. Care 
must be taken to make the plant secure, and 
a stake may be needed until it becomes re- 
established. Such small plants as Saccola- 
bium bellinum and several of the Aerides 
require very little soil, and should be grown 
suspended about two feet from the roof glass. 

Annual repotting is not advised, but it will 
be necessary to examine each plant at this 
season of the year, repotting the few that 
need it, and top-dressing the remainder. 
This consists in picking out all the sour and 
decayed soil from among the roots down to 
the drainage and replacing it with peat and 
Sphagnum-moss. The latter should be fresh, 
then in due time it will grow and form a cool, 
moist bottom for the roots. Vandas and their 
allies are kept more or less moist throughout 
the year, but for a few weeks after being re- 
potted or top-dressed water ought to be 
afforded sparingly, for should the soil become 
excessively wet the plants would probably lose 
their lower leaves and perhaps their roots. 

During the summer months they enjoy a 
copious supply of water. Except for the 
winter months a moist atmosphere is main- 
tained, the floors and stages being sprinkled 
with water twice daily, and whenever the 
weather is bright and hot a light spray over— 
head will be beneficial provided it is done 
sufficiently early for the foliage to dry before 
sunset. The house will need ventilating 
whenever the elements are favourable, and - 
the top ventilators should be open an inch or 
so when it can be done without lowering the 
temperature, or causing the atmosphere to 
get very dry. The temperature for the 
winter months should be within a few degrees 
of 60 degrees and a rise of 10 degrees cam be 
allowed for the spring and summer, but with 
sun heat these figures can be exceeded and no 
harm will accrue. : 

All the Vandas, etc., are shade-loving sub- 
jects, but this does not mean that they are 
heavily shaded, or will need protection from 
the sun at all times. Ordinary canvas 
blinds are the best, but lath roller blinds will 
do equally as well if they are already fixed. — 
The blinds should be lowered soon after the 
sun reaches the plants, and then removed 
again sufficiently early for the sun to raise 
the temperature 10 degrees or so. The most 
critical time is the spring. At this season 
the sun is likely to do more damage owing to 
the foliage being more or less tender. 

T. W. B. 





Angrzcum sesquipedale. 


This remarkable Orchid was first dis- 
covered by the French botanist, Du Petit 
Thomas, but it did not become generally 
known till 1822, and was not seen in flower in 
this country until the spring of 1857. It was: 
introduced from Madagascar by the Rev. W. 
Ellis, who for some years was a missionary in 
those regions. Hy, 

This Angrecum varies from a foot to 3 feet: 
in height; the leaves, each about a foot long, 
are of a dark glaucous green, while the flowers 
are large and ivory white. The chief 
characteristic feature of this species is the 
long spur, which is often greenish and usually 
a foot in length. : 1 

The parentage of Angrecum Veitchii is 
given as A. sesquipedale and A. eburneum in 
Hortus Veitchii, but, as Mr. BR. A. Rolfe- 
pointed out some years ago, this is not correct, 
and no doubt, instead of A. eburneum the- 
nearly allied A. superbum is the other parent. 
It was first shown by Messrs. Veitch on 
January 10th, 1899, and bore three open 
flowers, which are ivory-white with a long 
green spur. ‘ 

A. Wolterianum was raised by Mr. P. 
Wolter, of Madgeburg. B. 
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Rock plants. 


Lovers of rock plants may be roughly 
divided into two classes—those who possess 
more or less knowledge of Alpine plants and 

' are prepared to give the necessary time for 
By their requirements, and those who are content 
. with free-growing things that create an effect 
and that do not need much cultural skill. A 

great number of villa gardeners now possess a 

rockery, and, of course, wish to have it fur- 
oy nished in an attractive manner, but their 
knowledge of rock plants is so elementary that 
they cover it with such things as Aubrietias, 
on” Alyssum, Arabis, etc., which can be just as 
well grown as ordinary border plants. How- 
ever small a rockery may be, it should not 
be given up to things that flourish on the 
level ground. It should be a home for those 
rs plants that require very free drainage and 
are not able to live indefinitely under 
conditions that suit hardy plants generally. 
The materials used for the construction of 
well-designed rockeries are expensive, and the 
cost oi.transport is high. Very few amateurs 
feel inclined to incur so much expense, and 
therefore are deterred from embarking on this 
form of gardening. I may at once say that 
a number of beautiful rock plants do not need 
r this accommodation. Some are by no means 
ee grateful for it. Take, for instance, the 
mossy Saxifrage and the Alpine Phlox 
subulata ; neither need be more than six inches 

above the ground level to ensure their wel- 

_ fare. The mossy Saxifrages are a host in 
A themselves. They form delightiul cushions 
. of verdure, and in this respect are at their 
best during the dull months. They should 


<-> Qe Le. 
ee 


amount of moisture during the summer. 
ag 
a. 


ry ? 

3 __ never be placed high up on a rockery, for, 
_ although a very close soil is not at all to their 
Ver: liking, their continuous welfare and poten- 
K tiality for embellishment depend on a certain 


; not well watered. They need transplanting 
___ ~-about every three years, as they are in the 
____— course of time apt to go brown in the centre, 
¢ but that is about all. the special care they 
» need, and good-sized patches of 'S. Rheie, S. 
_ Haworthi, 8. pathonensis, S. decipiens, ete., 
are very striking. These mossy Saxifrages 
are not well enough known to villa gardeners. 
__‘—They yield a big reward for the small expense 
incurred in their culture. In very shady 
_____ places, where flowering plants generally fail, 
__ they are perfectly happy, and their verdure is 
more intense under such conditions. 

_ Phlox subulata is one of the best things that 
__. an be taken in hand. It only requires a 
_ fairly light soil, and once established does not 


In a dry position they lose their beauty if 
" 


need the care that is necessary for so many- 


_ rock plants. It seems to love conditions that 
are inimical to so many things, and is in 

_ ordinary summers quite independent as re- 
gards the supply of moisture. It is com- 
pact of habit, is highly ornamental, and is 
simply smothered with bloom, the colours 
ranging from white through shades of pink 
- and mauve tocrimson. These Alpine Phloxes 
are among the satisfactory things that can 
: grown on the amateur’s rockery, for they 
-.-¢an endure a lot of heat and drought without 
‘suffering. Lithospermum  prostratum is 
another drought-resisting plant, that only 
_ needs free soil, and once established needs no 
special care. Placed in the driest position 
of the rockery; it needs no watering, and will 
reward the owner with an abundant crop of 
its lovely blue blossoms. Even in the winter 

_ it has, with its constant verdure, considerable 
decorative value. The Leadwort (Plumbago 
Larpente) is another beautiful blue-flowered 
drought-resisting plant. With me it seemed 


to rejoice in the heat of last summer. It 
got no water and was beautiful all through the 
autumn. 





These drought-resisting things should not 
be overlooked by those who cannot bestow a 
great deal of time on their rockery. Very 
prominent among these are the House-leek and 
Stonecrop families. They simply revel in 
conditions that are death to the majority of 
hardy plants. How they live and even thrive 
in periods of heat and drought is a mystery. 
I have planted Sempervivums among stones 
and brick rubble with but a vestige of soil, 
and they looked much more happy than when 
growing in good mould. As all know, the 
common House-leek lives and grows well on 
tiled roofs, where there is nothing but the 
‘tiles to sustain it. That pretty little species 
arachnoideum will not thrive unless the roots 
are in immediate contact with organic matter. 
Therefore, when planting such kinds as §, 
acuminatum, §, Verloti, S. violaceum, S$. 
stoloniferum, etc., embed some stones or pieces 


colour point of view, 
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worms in winter. It is now too late to plant, 
but preparations should be made in the way 
of collecting material. Those who grow pot 
plants should save all the soil that is emptied 
from them, as this is the best material that 
can be used. Plant in October, as the winter 
rains will settle the soil round the roots. 
J. CoRNHILL. 





Primula viscosa Mrs. J. H. Wilson. 


The typical P. viscosa has rosy-purple pale- 
eyed blossoms, and there are also P. v. major 
and P. v. ciliata, among others, whose flowers 
and leafage vary only in size, intensity, or 
otherwise of colour and vigour. P. viscosa 
hirsuta, with more pubescent leafage than the 
rest, has flowers of a deep mauve or blue tone 
with white centre. This form, from the 
more nearly approxi- 
mates the distinct form Mrs. J. H. Wilson, 
whose habit and freedom of flowering are so 
admirably portrayed on p. 247. This de 
lightful Primrose has blossoms of a rich pur- 
plish-blue shade, which the distinct white 
eye renders all the more conspicuous. 


Viola bosniaca. 


of brick rubble round them, over which they 
can wander as they increase. . The common 
Stonecrop is perfectly happy on a tiled roof, 
and the other members of this family are 
equally indifferent to moisture and food. 
Other suitable things are Lychnis Viscaria 
splendens, Arenaria montana, Narcissus 
minimus, N.  Bulbocodium, Cyclamen 
neapolitanum, Campanula muralis, Iris are- 


naria, I. cristata, Linaria alpina, Thymus 


azorica, Solidago brachystachys, Veronica 
Teucrium prostrata, Dryas octopetala. There 
are others equally good, but those mentioned 
are reliable in any free soil. 

As regards the formation of the rockery : In 
the first place, it need not be more than 3 feet 
above the ordinary ground level. Failing 
sandstone, ordinary bricks may be used, 
which should be placed as an edging, so that 
they are half their width in the ground. Then 
fix others to form terraces, but place them 
irregularly, so that angles are formed here and 
there. If old bricks can be had and have old 
mortar clinging to them so much the better, 
but new bricks soon become weather-beaten and 
soiled, and in the course of time moss grows 
quite plentifully on them. With me many 
are quite green and have a nice appearance 
at this time of year. Some organic matter, 
such as stones, crushed brick, or mortar 
rubble, should be mixed with the top four 
inches of soil, and when planting, bed in pieces 
round the crowns, as this maintains a cer- 
tain amount of moisture in hot weather and 
prevents frost-heaving and disturbance by 


Nothing can exceed in beauty and free flower- 
ing this alpine Primula, which when shown 
before the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, in April, 1901, was 
unanimously given an Award of Merit. It 
was raised by Mr. J. H. Wilson, Hands- 
worth, Sheffield. As a plant of high merit, 
this Primula appeals to all who appreciate 
these mountain treasures. 





Viola bosniaca. 


This dainty little Violet is very attractive 
on account of the colour of the flowers, which 
are each about the size of a sixpence and of 
a peculiar pinkish-violet with a touch of 
magenta in them. The whole plant is rarely 
more than 6 inches high, and makes quite a 
neat tuft. I find it not very perennial, 
though in other gardens the same difficulty 
does not arise. As, however, it comes free] Vy 


from seed, this failing is not so marked. T 


grow it in sandy loam with a little leaf-mould 
added, in both full sun and half-shade, and 
in each position it flowers well. This plant, 
I should say, would do well in the moraine. 
where the more perfect drainage might nels 
it. [. 








All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, “‘Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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PLANTS. 





Azaleas: Treatment after flowering. 


If a little care be extended to these, refer- 
ring particularly to the Indian varieties, 
which are imported.as neat little bushes from 
Belgium each year, there is no reason why 
they should not go on in good health season 
after season. Failure usually occurs after the 
flowering is past. The plants get forgotten. 
They are put aside to take care of themselves, 
ag it were. When the blossom is over, the 
plants should be cleared of bloom stalks and 
placed in warmth. At the time Cucumbers 
may be growing under the glass. This, in 
our case, furnishes a splendid spot for the 
Azaleas. Necessary shade is provided and 
the constant syringing, for the Cucumber is 
just what the Azaleas like. The aim is to 
get new growth quickly. Similar conditions 
can be had in any structure, which may be 
shaded and kept free from air; with the addi- 
tion of ample moisture through regular 
sprinkling. The plants must not be in such 
unnatural surroundings too long, and they 
are gradually brought from the warmth and 
placed in the open air in summer and early 
autumn to ripen. The pots are plunged in 
ashes. This saves the watering, and carries 
the plants well through hot weather, 

Re-potting may not be required every year, 
but should this be thought advisable, a good 
time to do it is whilst the new growth is 
being made. For years it was the rule to use 
peat for this purpose; to-day, however, very 
few gardens contain such potting material. 
Leaf-mould two parts to one of loam does the 
plant just as well. Do not give big shifts; 


just the next larger size pots are -suitable. 


These should be well cleaned and crocked 
carefully, with one good piece over the hole, 
and then the bottom space filled in with small 
ones. Ram the earth in tightly with a 
potting stick—do this in a gradual manner, 
so that there be a certainty of leaving no 
cavities between the ball of earth and sides 
of pots. Hard-wooded plants like Azaleas 


provide a test to good work in potting—work: 


which may not be done in a quick, slipshod 
- Way. H.-S. 


Pricking off. 


The pricking-off of seedlings of the various 
half-hardy annuals which are so popular for 
summer planting ought not to be unduly de- 
layed. Many of these are now ready for 
handling, and if they be not quickly attended 
to they become spindly and weak and seldom 
make satisfactory plants. The most -con- 
venient way in which to deal with these is, 
of course, to prick them off into prepared 
beds in cold frames, although when the flower 
garden is a considerable distance from the 


frame ground it may be more satisfactory to. 


box off the seedlings. Nevertheless, plants 
grown in frames are always best, and if they 
be carefully lifted at planting time, with 
good balls, they do not suffer to any appre- 
ciable extent. 


Bouvardias. 


As soon.as Bouvardias have finished bloom- 
ing they should be cut back a little, as this 
will induce them to form more shapely plants 
another year. Many young shoots will be 
available for furnishing cuttings, which root 
with little difficulty if dibbled into pans of 
loam and peat and silver sand. If the pans 
can be stood in a propagating pit, matters 
will be helped considerably. Failing a pro- 
pagating pit, the pans should be covered with 
a bell glass, the aim being to prevent >the 
cuttings from flagging. A moist, humid 
atmosphere should be encouraged, as in this, 
rooting will take place in two or three weeks, 
when the young plants can be potted off 


“able compost. 


separately. Old plants, after being cut back, 
soon start into growth if kept in the green- 
house for a time. Their transfer to a cold 
frame should not be hurried. Sunny 
quarters during, the summer will help the 
wood to ripen, and this is a point which 
ought not to be overlooked. MIDLANDER, 


Darwin Tulips under glass. 


It must be clearly understood that the 
Darwin Tulips will not endure anything in 
the nature of orthodox forcing. Ii potted, 
or boxed, in autumn and grown quite coolly 
they are useful, but if placed in a strong 


heat, at any stage of their growth, disappoint- 


ment will be the reward of the grower. 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Zonal Pelargoniums. = 


As these cease to be effective the plants may 
be cut back and the young tips utilised as 
cuttings. These will form roots quickly if 
put into boxes and placed upon the pipes of 
a vinery at work, and the plants so secured 
will be of service from late autumn onwards. 
The older plants, from which cuttings have 
been taken, ought to be scrapped with the 
exception of one-year-old stuff. These, if 
repotted when root action again commences, 
will make pieces of specimen size, and which 
will bloom freely in 8-inch-or 9-inch pots. 


Eulalias and Isolepis gracilis. 


The amateur cultivator, who strives to have 
a beautiful greenhouse during the summer 
months, should not neglect these two plants. 
Both are graceful in habit and, when in a 
clean, healthy condition, add considerably to 
the beauty and furnished appearance of the 
structure. The Eulalia has long, narrow, 
variegated leaves, and the Isolepis is a fine 
grass with a pendulous habit of growth, and 
looks charming depending from the front of 
the stage. Eulalia japonica foliis-striatis has 
central, cream-coloured stripes, and E. gracil- 
lima univittata has yellow bands in the 
leaves. Loam, leaf-soil, and sand are a suit- 
Loam alone will be best for 
the Isolepis, and in both cases it is essential 
to success that the roots be maintained in a 
medium state of moisture. Hants. 


Libonia floribunda. 


As plants pass out of bloom they ought to 
be cut back rather severely in order to pro- 
mote the formation of young shoots, which 
make the best_cuttings and which are easily 
rooted in the propagating case. When rooted, 
the young plants may be grown on_ coolly 
during the summer, or, what is better, planted 
out in a prepared bed in a cold frame. When 
treated in the latter way and lifted and potted 
in September, such plants will bloom freely 
in the stove round about the New Year, or, if 
it be preferred to flower them at a later date, 
they will come into bloom in a cool greenhouse 
in early April. W. McG. 





Ventilation. 


During the next few weeks it is important. 
that special attention should be paid to the 
ventilating of greenhouses and frames. Nothing 
is more fickle than the weather. One day we 
may have spells of sun buoying us up in the. 
belief that we have done with cold and gloom, 
but the next may see a sudden drop in tem- 
perature. As the sun’s power is felt, the ven- 
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tilators should be opened in houses where a 
miscellaneous collection of plants is grown, 
and closed again.sufficiently early-in the after- 
noon to conserve the heat and minimise the 
need for keeping the stove at ‘‘ concert pitch.” 
A-house on the roof of which steam hangs is 
not good for the mixed inmates, and for an 
hour or two each day, at any rate, some air 
should be given. Care will need to be exer- 
cised where plants are on shelves near the 
roof. April and May are months of extremes, 
and the keynote in regard to this difficult 
problem should be carefulness. We cannot, 
however, afford to ignore the question of ad- 
mission of air, if we would have sturdy, 
robust plants. MIDLANDER. 


Kalosanthes coccinea, 


Kalosanthes, or, as it was formerly called, 
Crassula coccinea, is an admirable greenhouse 
plant. Easily cultivated and of fairly quick 
growth, good pieces can be had in 6-inch pots, 
and a group of well-flowered plants always — 
attracts attention in the greenhouse. Treat- 
ment and soil similar to those given to — 
Fuchsias will suit K. coccinea admirably. | 
Less well known is the white form. 18 AS. 5 
more difficult to handle, but it is very useful 
during the winter. Six or seven cuttings 
placed in a4-inch pot and afterwards grown 
en bloc in-an 8-inch pot make a fine mass, 
and in this way I prefer to grow it. 

mares - = SWE MLeG: 





Aloysia citriodora. 


There is now plenty of young shoots of the 
Lemon-scented Verbena, and these, if slipped — 
off with a heel when about 3 inches in length, 
will root readily. It is necessary, however, to 

_keep the cuttings airtight, and if a close pro- 
pagating case be not available the desired end 
may be attained by half-filling 10-inch pots 


~with light, sandy material, and, after the 


cuttings are inserted, covering ‘these with — 
glass. The glass must be freed of moisture 
daily, while the cuttings ought not to be over 
watered. Aloysia citriodora is occasionally 
described as being shy to strike, but by keep- 
ing the cuttings airtight no difficulty will be . 
experienced. ~~ W. McG. 5 





Bedding Pelargoniums.  —_— 
If the space occupied by these is now re- 
quired “for other purposes, they may be moved ~ 
out into cold pits, where, if carefully 
watered and the sashes covered at night with 
mats, they will take no harm. | = 
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Bulbs from Holland ee 


I have been a subscriber to your valuable 
gardening paper for over thirty years, and 


enjoy the weekly perusal of it. I have ob- 
tained both plants and seeds from many of 
your advertisers, and for several years now __ 
I have got my bulbs from one of your Dutch — 4 


advertisers. This year, as well as last, I 
sent for a 15s. collection, and everything did 
well. In fact, I have now several Hyacinth 
bulbs that have thrown. up two splendid 
spikes, and I have one with three spikes on, 
all out together and all three full-sized 
blooms. I am writing the above in support — 
~of the Holland firms. I read in your paper 
to-day the warning of H. C. Buckingham, 
also I read the paragraph which appeared 
about a month since in the same strain, 
and I think these people ought to have giver _ 
the names of the firms supplying these poor 
bulbs, ‘and not condemn the whole of the bulb- ~ 
growers. My-Crocuses, Narcissi, and Tulips _ 
did well. I think the bulbs supplied by some > 
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firms in Holland cannot be beaten. Bs 


Jno. Srimson. Z a 
West Hartlepool. oS ae 
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Red spider. 


_.The small mite known popularly as Red 
Spider, that spins webs on the leaves of green- 
_~ house plants and sucks their juices, is always 

rather difficult to get rid of. One of the best 
remedies is a spray made of soft soap, naph- 
-  thalene, paraffin and water; the proportions 
+ are:—16 Ibs. of soft soap and 2 quarts of 
___Wwater boiled together ; next, dissolve one and 
a half pounds of naphthalene, lastly, add 2 
quarts of paraffin, stirring well. This makes 
_- asplendid wash, and must be used more than 
_ once, ‘because, though it kills all mature red 
__ Spider, it does not destroy the eggs. There 
are multitudes of different sorts of mites, the 
_ fine webs of which are often mistaken for 


those. 


a - traps; they live in them. Under the micro- 


t ee 4 ~ 


narkably beautiful, and the size of each 
a wonder in itself. Mites are about as 
ig as full-stops, but I canmot think of any- 
mg with which to compare the eggs. 
oy = Ma HC: 





The Black Aphis. 
2 of us who have had charge of Peach 
eas trees, either under glass or in the 
know only too well the difficulty of evadi- 
g this pest if once allowed to gain a foot- 
80 that every precaution should be taken 
ee that none has escaped the winter 
- cleansing of the trees and walls. Under glass, 
with increasing sun-power, it is surprising 
how quickly the pest increases, and quickly 
zh les the young shoots if not battled with 
fumigating, syringing with an approved 
ecticide, or dusting with tobacco powder. 
Many years ago this enemy proved a source of 
trouble to me in a long range of unheated 
Peach houses, with standard Sweet Cherries 
planted at the back and trained down the 
ellis to meet the Peach and Nectarine trees, 
phis appearing before the flowers were open, 
and as tobacco dust did not remove them by 















the time they were fully expanded, and not 
_ deeming it wise to syringe with an insecticide, 
_ it was decided to fumigate the houses with 

_ nicotine, which was done lightly three nights 
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of spiders. Mites do not make webs for - 
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in succession. This proved quite a success 
without the least detriment to the crop. I 
had an excellent set and a good crop of 
fruit, but, needless to say, it caused a little 
anxiety for some few weeks. » Nestling in be- 
tween the flower and young shoot is a good 
hiding place for them and difficult to get at 
unless fumigation is resorted to, ° Ants are 
responsible for carrying them from one posi- 
tion to another, as they themselves are very 
slow travellers. 

Out of doors one has to persevere with the 
‘tobacco distributor until the embryo fruit can 
be seen, when syringing may be carried out, 
but here it is wisest to give two or more appli- 
cations of a less strength than one would use 
at a later period, when the fruits are swelling 
away nicely and growth less tender. As the 
season advances black fly is a menace to 
Cherries, and as soon as perceived it should be 
drastically dealt with, or it quickly cripples 
the shoot, persevering with the insecticide to 
rid the foliage of these pests before the fruits 


begin to colour, Happily, these winter 
washes of to-day where carefully used rid the 
garden of much insect life that would other- 
wise worry the fruit cultivator throughout 
the spring and early summer, J. M. 


VEGETABLES. 








: _ Tomatoes. 


Little more than half-a-century ago 
Tomatoes in this country were known and 
appreciated by the few, although in America 
at that time they were in great demand by 
all classes. 
the consumption per head compares favour- 
ably with that of any other nation, and in 
a large measure ig due to the better quality 
of the fruit. They are not so large and 
“coarse as formerly, the flesh is firmer, and 
better flavoured, and in modern varieties 
there are fewer seeds. To supply the great 
demand, acres of glass in the south and in 
Guernsey are devoted to the crop, and so 
accommodating is the plant that it may be 
grown in any greenhouse, and also in the 
open, where in a favourable summer excellent 
results are obtained. Where there is every 
convenience and no lack of attention, ripe 
fruit may be had over the greater part of the 
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Now it may safely be said that . 
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year. Our sunless winters are, however, 
against economical culture from November to 
February, and for all practical purposes 
Tomatoes are looked upon as a summer crop. 
To the uninitiated the appearance of the plant 
suggests a tropical subject. True, they are 
of tender growth, but it is not the kind that 
requires a high temperature and a humid 
atmosphere. It is such conditions that render 
the plants an easy prey to the several diseases 
to which they are subject. In the early stages 
of growth warmth is desirable. It-is from 
the end of May that the abuse of fire-heat, 
combined with a lack of ventilation, leads to 
a'breakdown. Sunshine and fresh air are life 
to the plants, and the less atmospheric 
moisture retained in the house, from the 
setting of the first or second truss, the 
healthier will the plant keep. 

Where ripe fruit is required in May, seeds 
must be sown very early in the year, in a 
warm house. For ordinary purposes 
February and March sowings are the most 
economical, and a temperature of 60 degrees 
will produce fine plants, which will ripen 
fruit early in June. From the same sowing 
the ideal type of plant for unheated houses 
is obtained. The seeds should be sown thinly 
in pots of fine soil. When the plants have 
made two rough leaves, they are best potted 
in small pots. Seedlings are very tender, and 
quick to show resentment of any check. To 
avoid anything of the kind, arrange for the 
potting to take place in the growing house, 
the soil being placed there a few days before- 
hand. When potting, bury the plants so 
that the seed leaves rest just above the surface- 
soil, and avoid pressing them too firm. LEx- 
treme care in watering is essential until 
growth is noticeable, and assuming the plants 
to be arranged on a shelf near the roof glass, 


it will be found advisable to take them down 


before nightfall should severe weather set in 
before they have got established. 

The Tomato may be fruited in pots or 
planted out. It is an open question which 
method produces the greatest yield. Market- 
men adopt the latter system mainly, and in 
vast houses where the light is equally 
diffused there is no danger of the plants 
becoming drawn, apart from the fact that it 
saves a tremendous amount of labour. The 
only difference either method makes to young 
plants is in regard to the next shift. If they 
are to be grown in open beds, there is nothing 
gained by any further potting; plant them 
out ‘as soon as they are ready. But when 


_ their final destination is 10 inches or larger 


pots, or even boxes of similar dimensions, a 
shift into 6-inch pots is a good investment, 
since it allows of the plants being kept well 
up to the light and building up the founda- 
tion of a strong, short-jointed growth. There 
is nothing gained by using a fancy soil 
mixture for Tomatoes at any time. What 


they require is something substantial to root 


in, The bulk should consist of fibrous loam 
four parts to one of wood ashes, with sufficient 
lime rubble to make it porous, and nothing 
in the way of manure but superphosphate at 
the rate of a 6-inch potful to a garden barrow- 
ful of the above. For this potting the turf 
should be about the size of walnuts; at a 
later stage it may be considerably rougher. 
Drain the pots moderately, and during potting 
use a fair amount of force, to provide a firm 
root run. In genial warmth good progress 
will be made in these pots, and it may happen 
that the first flower truss will open before 
it is necessary to transfer them to the fruit- 
ing pots. In any cas6, it is:not advisable 
to defer the final potting after the last flower 
has set. In fact, I prefer to carry it. out 
before they open. If the Tomato has a fault 
it is that of leafy luxuriance at the expense 
of fruiting. Nothing favours this more than 
a loose soil. Firm potting is, therefore, a 
vital necessity. Space for future top-dress- 
ing should be left, for new soil is more 
beneficial to the roots than fertilisers. 
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There is general agreement amongst ex- 
perienced growers that the single-stemmed 
plant is the more satisfactory, and if the 
growths which appear from the axils of. the 
leaves are regularly pinched out, it is all 
that the system calls for. The easiest way 
of supporting pot-grown plants is to train 
them up the roof of the house to a single 
cane made fast to the wires... Most popular 
varieties are free setters, but it is always 
advisable to go over the trusses at midday 
with a rabbit’s tail. When the third truss 
has set, apply the top-dressing, and shortly 
after commence feeding with liquid manure 
twice a week. Clear water must, however, 
be given freely whenever the roots require it. 
Six trusses is a fair number for the plants 
to carry. 


Early Potatoes. 


Where there is plenty of indoor space pot- 
grown Potatoes commence the season, the 
running being kept up from frames and warm 
borders. Well-sprouted sets are essential in 
the first instance. The tubers should be 
closely set up in shallow trays, and placed in 
the full light in a cool house. To induce 
growth in the beginning of the year it may be 
necessary to sprinkle them over occasionally 
with tepid water. . When the sprouts are 
about half an .nch long I prefer to set those 
intended for forcing further apart in 
ordinary seed boxes filled with light, leafy 
soil, and leaye them there until they have 
made a ball of roots, and the growths are all 
but in the first leaf stage. In the mean- 
time 10-inch pots are half filled-over a 
moderate drainage, with light, rich loamy 
soil, and are placed in a vinery which has 
been closed for starting. The sets are then 
planted three in a pot. Under conditions 
which suit Vines growth develops steadily, 
and earthing up is done by filling the pots 
nearly to the rim with soil when the tops 
are about three inches. above the pot. A 
small stake and a ving of matting serve to 
keep the haulm erect. Careful watering is 
essential in the early stages, but when the 
roots are running freely in the top dressing 
the supply must be more liberal. Sutton’s 


Immune Ashleaf I find an excellent variety - 


for this simple mode of culture, as the haulm 
is very dwarf, and the.crop well repays the 
little trouble. The dates for 

PLANTING OUT IN FRAMES depend on whether 
they are heated. With a single row of 2-inch 
pipes running round the interior a start may 
be made from the middle of February, but it 
is not advisable to be too hasty with cold 
frames. Old potting soil enriched with spent 
mushroom bed manure makes a_ suitable 
material to plant in, and it need not be above 
12 inches deep, but the surface from: the glass 
should be a little more than this, If several 
lights are to be planted it will be found an 
advantage in regard to the date of lifting to 
prepare enough sets for a couple of lights or 
so. Plant with a trowel in rows about 14 
inches apart, and allow a space of about 10 
inches between the sets. Until growth shows 
above the soil keep the lights closed, but after- 
wards, in order to keep the haulm dwarf, air 
must. be admitted on all favourable occasions. 
As the season advances dispense with fire heat 
as much as possible during the day, but in 
all cases guard against cold nights, either by 
turning on the heat or covering the lights 
with mats. Before the growths touch each 
other apply a liberal top dressing of soil in 
place of the usual earthing up, but see it has 
been stored under cover previously, for that 
direct from the open would be too cold. It is 
surprising under frame treatment the little 
water potatoes require until tubers begin to 
form, and it should never be applied unneces- 
sarily. The first mild day should be taken 
advantage of to remove the lights entirely 
for a few hours, and the practice should be 
repeated then as often as the weather per- 
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mits. A chink of air on favourable nights 
is also beneficial. There is nothing at all 
complicated abovt growing Potatoes in 


frames; the chief thing is to avoid unneces- 
sary coddling and watering. Various con- 
trivances are adopted in most gardens to get 
new Potatoes from the 

OPEN GROUND in June, and as it only means 
a few rows, no trouble is considered too great. 
Those with a wall-backed south border have 
a great advantage over those who are obliged 
to plant entirely in the open. But even then 
much can be done with the aid of wind 
screens, or anything which will just keep 
May. frost away. To put early Peas 
in every fourth row is very often sufficient 
protection for the tender haulm. Given 
freedom from frost, much depends on the soil. 
There is a fortnight’s difference at least be- 
tween the dates of lifting from light soils com- 
pared with heavy ones, and-by the latter I 
only mean such as have been in regular use 
for some time, but are still cold and more re- 
tentive of moisture than early Potatoes care 
for. There are soils in which early Potatoes 
are turned into mid-season simply because 
they refuse to grow until the weather has 
warmed the soil well. I well remember such 


a soil in a newly made garden I had a few 


years ago. The only way we could get any- 
thing early was by taking out shallow 
trenches and filling them with light material 
which we made a point of collecting during 
the winter. It consisted of old potting soil, 
burnt refuse, leaf mould, and mushroom bed 
manure. By going to this trouble we had as 
early crops as our district admitted of, as 
we made use of some old lights and strawy 
litter as a protection from frost. As long as 
a light soil is provided well-sprouted sets may 
be put in from early in March, in rows 2 feet 
apart, and 10 inches between each set. This, 
of course, only applies to sufficient quantity 
for, say, a fortnight’s use, and is conditional 
that protection is to be afforded from frost. 
For pots and frames I always save my own 
seed. For planting in the open I have no 
faith in it after the second year. Midlothian 
Early, Witch Hill Early, and Webb’s 
Colonist are still among the best earlies for 
outdoor planting. 





Cauliflower and Broccoli. 


The Cauliflower and the Broccoli are 
amongst the most highly esteemed vegetables 
of the garden, appreciated equally in man- 
sion and in cottage. There is not a man in 
the country owning a rod or two of land, 
whether it be garden or allotment, who does 
not aspire to growing though it be ever so 
few. As to their general popularity, they 
contest the first place with the green Pea 
itself, and a great point in their favour is the 
length of season throughout which the one 
form or the other is available for use. 

I know that a few observations as to their 
culture will be useful, for every autumn and 
spring I see so many failures that it is quite 
palpable that information is needed. 
Hundreds-of cauliflowers are every year too 
late to make heads, and hundreds more make 
heads that can only be designated as 
‘‘ buttons ’’—usually the result of mistiming. 
Especially is this so with regard to the Cauli- 
flower. We must always remember that its 
season ends in November, and it is only when 
the weather is fortuitously open till Christ- 
mas that those not ready by November can 
ever become so. No one would think of plant- 
ing a bed of Cauliflowers for Christmas use, 
for the risks of sharp frost cutting them down 
before then are much too great. 

That is the great difference (looked at 
practically) between the Cauliflower and the 
Broccoli. The former matures quickly, grows 
tenderly, and will not withstand sharp frost ; 
whereas the latter is slower, harder, and 
hardier. And this makes the one the comple- 
ment to the other, making it practically an 
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‘‘all-the-year-round’’ vegetable—at 
from July till the following June. 
There are two contributory causes to the 
failures I have referred to, the one being that 
the sowing of the seed or the transplanting 
of the plants was late; the other being the 
poverty of the soil in which they are grown. 
Cauliflower should be sown now; if an early 
variety, then it would be all the better if 
assisted by a little heat—just a few seeds 
sown in a box and started in the warm. 
Early London and Early Erfurt are good 
varieties, the former the earlier, the latter 
the better variety. Veitch’s Autumn Giant, 
the Cauliflower par excellence, might be sown 
on a warm border, this being the variety of 
which so many hundreds are grown for 
autumn use. The plants of the early kinds 
should be put out early in May; the main 
crop, Autumn Giant, at the beginning of 
June. If any of the plants remain too long 
in the seed-bed you can place your finger upon 
one of the causes for the resultant heads being 
small and unprofitable. If the seeds were 
sown too late you have the reason why so 
many plants do not turn in. But the most 
fertile cause of small heads is poor cultiva- 
tion. Like all Brassice, the Cauliflower and 
Broccoli are great feeders; they require a 
well-worked and fairly rich soil. Shallow 
digging is never going to produce large heads 
except in a wet season.. Dig really deep; 
work in some good farmyard manure; give 
your plants room enough, say 18 inches to 
24 inches apart, according to variety, and you 
will then find you have nothing to complain 
about, for your crop will be satisfactory to 
a degree. I ought to add that Broccoli comes 
in in December and continues, in variety, to 
be available till June. peeaes Pree 


least, 


| Onions. 
raised from-seed sowh under glass in January 
and treated as advised in previous notes 
should be ready for planting out on ground 
that has been previously ‘well prepared. 
Lightly fork the surface soil when the weather — 
is favourable, and sprinkle it with wood-ash 
and a little soot. Make the surface firm, and 
in planting do not disturb the roots more 
than is necessary. Allow a space of 15 inches 
between the rows and 8 inches to 1 foot 
between the plants in the rows. Plant firmly 
and not too deeply; water the roots in dry 
weather, and syringe the plants overhead for 
a few days after planting until they are 
established. Careful attention during the 


early stages of their growth and subsequent 


high culture have much influence in increas- 


‘ing the size of the bulbs and the weight of 


the crop. poe Wo. 


Lettuce. 


Seeds of suitable varieties of Lettuce may 
be sown on a warm border as soon as the 


‘soil is sufficiently dry for working. Cover the 


seeds lightly with fine soil. Good varieties 
for present sowing are Karly Paris Market, 
May King, Golden Ball, and Giant White 
Cos. st 





Spinach in Celery trenches. 
There 1s an advantage in preparing Celery 


. trenches early in the season, as one may 


utilise them for other crops, without in any 
way interfering with the use for which they 
are intended. One of the swiftest and best 
crops is Spinach, and seed of Round Summer 
or Victoria can be sown both in the trenches 
and on the ridges. Thin sowing is preferable. 
Plants grown in well-manured soil come on — 
apace, and if seed, is got in forthwith there 
will be time for a second sowing before Celery 
need be planted. Too often trenches are ieft 
unoccupied when they could be put to good 
use for a catch crop like Spinach. 
‘= # _ Woovsdstwick. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





- Ranunculus asiaticus. 


Many good things have come to us from the 
East, and English gardens have received no 
small share of Oriental gifts. Amid the 
stress and strain of a somewhat stormy reign 
Mohammed the Fourth found time to indulge 
in the pleasures of his garden. The passion 
which this Eastern potentate had __ for 
Ranuneuli caused him to collect a great 
number of varieties which were got together 
from all corners of his wide dominions. His 


_ zeal in the cultivation of this beautiful flower 


was doubtless very largely responsible for its 
fame. At any rate, he certainly had many 
emubators. In-.due course the species became 
known in Germany, Italy, and Holland. It 
eventually found its way into this country, 
and our gardens were made the richer by its 
spite of 
grumbling against the fickleness of our some- 
times perverse climate, we have reason for 
satisfaction in the knowledge that plants from 
all parts of the world have found congenial 
homes in English soil. 

The time has fortunately long since gone 
when fabulous prices were demanded for choice 
kinds. The prices for even the most’ select 
sorts are now so reasonable that the most 
economical may grow .them without stint, 


the frequent. 


neither is any special skill required in their 
culture. They may be grown in bold clumps 
in borders or massed in beds. The soil should 
be thoroughly well worked and plentifully en- 
riched with decayed manure. A sheltered 


situation is advisable, but it should be in 
full sunshine for a large portion of the day. 
Generous feeding and no lack of moisture may 
be regarded as essential in the production of 
When planted in rows these 


good blooms. 


Primroses in a wood, 


should be about 5 or 6 inches apart, leaving 
4 inches between each tuber in the row. 
When grouped irregularly they should be 
placed 4 inches apart. The tubers must be 
planted about 2 inches deep, and, of course, 
with the fingers pointing downwards. The 
soil should be made nicely firm at the time 
of plantimg. The best time to plant is the 
end of February or beginning of March, 
according to the condition of the soil. 

There are several distinct types of R. 
asiaticus, but the origin of some of these is 
now lost sight of. The Turban or Turkish 
varieties comprise a variety of shades of 
orange, scarlet, and yellow, besides white, and 
they are of a vigorous constitution. The 
Persians come into flower a little later and 
are generally finer in form and colour. The 
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French strain is made up largely of hybrids 
of Turban and Persian, and they are ex- 
ceedingly . vigorous and beautiful. The 
Scotch and Dutch kinds are probably selected 
forms of Persian, and they contain some 
specially striking colours. No attempt is 
made to name any of the host of varieties 
in commerce. These will be found in the 
catalogue of any nurseryman who distributes 
them H. Greaves, F.L.S. 





Primroses. 


We venture to say that amongst wild flowers 
there are few which appeal more to countless 





thousands than do Primroses. Perhaps we 
think of them mostly as harbingers of spring, 
and so they are, for, as we write of them, are 
we not reminded of an old couplet about the 
seasons which runs :— 


““ April brings the Primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet.’’ 

Sometimes one hears certain of our wildings 
referred to as ‘‘ flowers of sentiment.’’ Such 
are the Bluebells, which, in the dim twilight 
of the woodland reveal their soft clouds of 
misty colouring; such, too, the Celandines, 
that shine like burnished gold amid tangled 
grass and undergrowth; Forget-me-nots, that 
fringe our streams; and, not least, Primroses, 
that, clustering thick, as portrayed, bring in 
their train brighter days and a promise of 
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golden summer. To how many who have left 
the Homeland for distant shores, where, per- 
chance, only exotics flourish, the sight of a few 
withered blossoms gathered from the familiar 
garden, and slipped into a letter, has recalled 
visions of home and of the English country- 
side in springtime, as it comes— 


‘** With all its splendour, 
All its buds and all its blossoms, 
All its flowers and leaves and grasses ’’ 


Visions that pull the heart-strings when the 
memory wanders to the scenes of youth, as in 
the soft air of some April morning there comes 
to the mind’s eye a fair picture of a-dell, or 
bank, of Primroses with all their delicately 
perfumed blossoms. It is the old story, the 
‘thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,”’ 
and such visions linger across the years! It 
is, of course, as spring blossoms that we appre- 
ciate Primroses most of all, their cheery faces 
and their wonderful prodigality, as well as 
the ease with which they grow, all helping 
to endear them to us. But before April, with 
its sun and showers, is with us, their pale, 
pensive flowers appear. In sheltered nooks 
about a garden we may gather them in the 
autumnal days, and often in the blustering 
March weather they reveal their beauty in 
many a cottage garden. Only a few weeks ago 
I sauntered into one such garden where many 
old-fashioned things have honoured places. 
Under a _ hedgerow, ivy-covered, and in 
summer-time o’er-canopied with luscious 
Woodbine, there were groups of Primroses in 
full bloom, some peeping out of the bank, 
others amid rough pieces of stone which 
formed the steps to the door of the cottage. 
Some had been planted there; others, as was 
quite evident, had sprung up between crevices, 
through stray seeds. In this old-world 
garden, amid pure air of a lovely county, it is 
not difficult to understand why they thrive 
so well. For one thing, they are seldom dis- 
turbed, except, maybe, to divide them every 
few years or so, but in the finer flowers one 
may discern where this has been practised ; 
indeed, a little extra attention in planting 


Primroses in soil with which some manure is - 


incorporated, cannot fail to bring its reward 
in larger blossoms. The lady to whom I was 
indebted for an invitation to visit her cottage 
home takes a special interest in old-time 
flowering plants, and is never so happy as 
when working amongst them. 

Both’ Primroses and Polyanthuses have re- 


ceived much attention at the hands of the. 


hybridist during the last few decades, and for 
a garden few things are prettier or more 
lavish with their flowers. From ia packet of 
mixed seed purchased from a firm Specialising 
in them, and sowing it in the open ground in 
May, one can have an assurance of splendour 
in the following spring. 
LEAHURST. 


Mulching herbaceous borders. 


In writing recently about the above 
your correspondent “F. J. F.,”’ in the 
““A BC of Gardening,’’ condemns the old- 
time practice of coating these with half- 
rotted manure in the latter part of the year, 
and doubtless he is right to a certain extent; 
but there are exceptions to every rule, and I 
think there is here. To begin with, those of 
us who have a choice collection of perennials 
like to be on the safe side with some of the 
weaker kinds whose roots do not penetrate 
into the soil very deeply, while others may be 
too valuable to entirely trust them to the 
winter’s weather, where a light surfacing of 
the roots with flaky leaf soil or similar 
material would see them safely through. 
Again, on division of the plants late in the 
year, when severe weather may set in right 
on top of such work, he makes no mention of 
a light mulch, which must be a great advan- 
tage to plants whose roots have been muti- 
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lated and not yet got hold of their new root-. 


ing medium. ‘The main reason such borders 
are top-dressed in early winter is that the 
manure is generally at command, and the 
gardener takes advantage of 
ground to wheel it on, the same as he does on 
the Asparagus quarters, Strawberry beds, and 
other; fruit plantations. Further, if such 
work is left until the early months of the 
year it- cannot but impede more pressing 
work that early spring brings with it, so 
that, looking at things in a broad way, it is 
doubtiul whether the close of the year is not 
more opportune than the first two months of 
the year. Unless the division of plants can 
be carried out quite early in October, espe- 
cially where the soil is retentive, I- would 
much prefer doing it just as the plants begin 
to shoot in spring, when if the weather re- 
mained hot and dry a similar mulch would 
be afforded, as indicated above, and the 
plants watered at intervals if considered 
necessary. Dealing with a sandy or other- 
wise light soil, division in early autumn is 
decidedly the better, as then the plants 
have a chance to root afresh, and thus are 
able to withstand whatever weather may be 
in store for them. Do not omit the cog 





Antirrhinums. —_- 
Amongst the many plants now employed for 


beautifying the flower garden few have in-~ 


creased in popularity more than Antir- 
rhinums. Up to the closing years of the last 
century the plants were of little consequence, 
being confined mainly to vacancies in mixed 
borders and other positions which called for 
ordinary planting. Even this slight recogni- 
tion of their worth was more than earlier 
writers advocated. This we can quite under- 
stand by the weedy specimens which are yet 
to be seen growing in out-of-way places, for, 
apart from possessing no habit, the flowers are 
small and the colours decidedly poor. In the 
types of the present time all that is undesir- 
able has been eliminated, to give place to 
plants of free branching habit and flowering, 
while the colours available represent the 
choicest. For this great improvement we are 
indebted to a few seedsmen who realised what 
was’ lacking in Antirrhinums to make them 
popular. That they have been successful in 
their efforts public parks and gardens of all 
sizes throughout the country clearly show. 
In my opinion their worth as bedding plants 
cannot be over-estimated, while they are the 
greatest rival the old arrangement of Calceo- 
larias, Pelargoniums, and Lobelia was ever 
up against. Given fair treatment from the 
seedling stage, the plants commence to flower 
very shortly after being planted out, and they 
ure gay with flowers when autumn gales have 
marred the season of most bedding subjects. 
Vo those with an inclination for colour blerd- 
ing Antirrhinums can be recommended, since 
in no othér race of dwarf plants is there a 
wider range of colours to select from, as a 
glance at any representative catalogue will 
show. 

There are three types of Antirrhinums, but 
there does not appear to be any question about 
the Intermediate section being the ‘most 
useful, especially for strictly formal bedding. 
The plants average about 15 inches high, and 
are noteworthy for the way in which they 
branch out from the base, so that each plant 
in August is a pyramid, and every shoot 
bears a flower spike. The tall type grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and though such 
plants are not likely to commend themselves 


to the notice of those with small beds to fill, 


they are nevertheless very showy in many other 
places. There is practically the same wide 
range of colours available in this as in the 
first-mentioned type, and groups in borders 
or amongst low-growing shrubs are very 
striking. The dwarf type averages about 


the frozen 


‘if.a really good strain of seed be used many 
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6 inches high, and the plants make an ad- 
mirable edging to large beds. a 
Although Antirrhinums may be propagated 
from cuttings in the same way as bedding Cal- 
ceolarias, the general practice is to raise 
plants from seed. Some growers advocate 
autumn sowing and wintering the young - 
plants in cold frames. The only disadvantage 
attending this-plan is that the plants are 
ready and very often spoiling for planting 
out before the spring bedding display has 
ended. Where there is a warm greenhouse it 
will be found most satisfactory: to sow the 
seeds from the middle to the end of February, 
in boxes of fine soil. A very thin covering 
suffices, as the seeds are small and should be 
scattered thinly. After germination has 
taken place, arrange the boxes well up to the — 
glass in order to encourage strong growth. If 
a heated frame is available, the plants may be 


.pricked out on a prepared soil-bed ; otherwise 


boxes must be made use of, and the soil 
should not be too rich. If a temperature of ~ 
about 60 degrees can. be maintained growth 
will be just fast enough to warrant the plants — 
being removed to a cold frame towards the 
end of April. Henceforth the aim should be 
gradually to harden the plants off, so that by 
the end of May they may be put into the beds. 
These, after the spring flowering plants have 
been cleared should receive a dressing of light 
manure and be well dug over. Should the 
soil be dry, a good soaking the night before — 
planting will permit of the whole being firmly 
trodden down. This detail is of some im- 
portance, since in a loose soil the plants never 
seem to do so well or flower so freely as when 
the roots have something to steady their 
action. Before lifting the plants, care should 
be taken to see that the roots are in a state 
of moisture that will admit of each being re- _ 
moved with a good ball of soil, then there is 
no need to fear any loss, as no plant that I 
am aware of when treated as an annual bears 
transplanting better. ; its 

While Antirrhinums cannot be termed in 
any way fastidious in regard to position, they 
certainly flower the best when fully exposed 
to the sun. It is remarkable the drought they 
can withstand ; but there is a medium which _ 
should not be exceeded where a continuous dis- 
play is desired. It is important, too, that no 
seed pods be allowed to remain, for the plants 
are quite incapable of developing these and 
flowering freely at the same time. In addi- 
tion to the strains of all-types which the lead- =~ 


“ing seedsmen offer there are several named 


sorts, some of which have figured in the ~ 
Wisley trials—Bonfire, Cottage Maid, Prima 
Donna, Peace, Sensation, and Victory are ~ 
all Intermediate varieties of. merit. G — 


vn 


Seeds of perennials. : 

Now that the nurserymen’s seed catalogues Se 
are before us we can think about adding to the _ 
herbaceous borders by raising ‘from seed some ~— 
of-the perennials which are so often-passed 
over by the amateur in favour of the more 
easily raised annuals. Many perennials are — 
just as easy to raise from seed as annuals, — 
but there are a good many which-require more — 
care because they take longer to germinate, — 
though the additional care consists almost — 
entirely in seeing that the soil should never 
get too dry. Some few take nearly or quite — 
a year to germinate if they are not sown as 
soon as ripe, but these are the exception, and __ 
the greater number of perennial species which 
are offered in seed will usually germinate 
without a great deal of delay if properly 
treated. Large stocks of plants can be worked 
up in a short time by this means at a frac- 
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tion of the expense which would be entailed 
by buying the plants themselves. Del- 4 
phiniums are among the easiest to raise, and 


specimens equal te named varieties will result. __ 
Lupins, of course, are as easy as any, and 
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the newer strains will be a revelation to those 
who have never grown them. So will the 
newer varieties of Scabiosa caucasica, which 
are also among the easiest to raise. Morina 
longifolia is not so often seen in the herba- 
ceous border, but it is very handsome and 
easily raised from seed. Alstromcerias are 
easy to raise and succeed better than trans- 
planted roots, but unless they are sown in 
‘the autumn they will probably take a year 
to germinate. As they bloom the second 
season, however, and thereafter go on flower- 
ing and improving year after year, they are 
well worth raising. Dierama pulcherrima is 
another lovely perennial easy to raise from 
seed, though this, too, may take a long time 
to germinate. It is so charming that it is 
- worth waiting for, and, like the Alstromeerias, 
has more chance of succeeding from seed than 
from older transplanted pieces. In this case 
_ the young seedlings should be planted out as 











‘soon as they are large enough to handle. The 
same remarks apply to the lovely Californian 
_ Irises, which germinate readily from seed. If 
__ the young seedlings are planted out in a dry, 
_ hot position as soon as they ‘can be con- 
‘yeniently handled (watered, of course, until 

_ established) they will thrive and be a source 
of delight for years. Some of the Lilies are 
easy to raise from seed, and though they take 
__ three or four years to bloom, and it may seem 
_ @ long time to wait, they are very interesting, 
- and in gardening it is wonderful how the 
years slip by, so that it doesn’t really seem 

_ long from the time of sowing to the time of 
flowering. The beautiful Lilium regale is as 
easy to raise as any, and, as with so many 
other things, the plants will probably do much 

_ better than those from purchased bulbs, and 
the expense is trifling. I have a fine lot of 

_ this Lily raised from seed. The old orange 
garden Lily, which is so valuable for cutting, 

is another which ripens lots of seed and is easy 

to raise. Anemone coronaria is quite easy to 
raise and blooms the second year. Thalictrum 

_ aquilegiwfolium in its different forms is a 

_ beautiful perennial capable of giving fine 
effects in masses. It comes freely from seed, 
_and is precious both for foliage and flowers. 
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Isatis glauca, with its masses of tiny yellow 
flowers and bluish tinted foliage, should be 
more grown and is quite easy to raise. Asters 
of various kinds come readily from seeds and 
quickly grow into good bushes; so do the 
Genistas, Cytisus preecox, in its white and 
sulphur forms; C. purpureus and C. nigri- 
cans—all precious flowering shrubs. There 
are many others too numerous to name, but 
all perennials, to my mind, are far more in- 
teresting when raised from seed than when 
grown irom established plants: _It is the 


difference between one’s own children and 
adopted children. Noi, 


Cyclamen Coum. 


The charming little Cyclamen Coum is very 
pretty in gardens at present, and its bright 
crimson blooms are an object of admiration to 
those who venture round their gardens in this 





Tropzolum pclyphyllum in the rock garden. 


dull time. It is not difficult to grow, and 
seems to thrive well in a partially shaded 
-spot either under tree or on rockwork. The 
white variety, album, is sought after by some, 
but personally I prefer the crimson one. C. 
Coum may be distinguished. from the other 
spring-flowering hardy Cyclamens not only 
by its being earlier, but also through its leaves 
being unzoned on the upper surface. A 
good niany years ago, however, a hardy Cycla- 
men as early as C.. Coum was sent out with 
the same name, but it has zoned leaves. It 
was very pretty also, but I lost it during 
removal, and have not been able to replace it. 
It came from a foreign nursery, and I have 
not come across it since. S. ARNOTT. 





Tropzolum polyphyllum. 


This native of Chili is one of the 
most valuable hardy plants ever intro- 
duced io this country. While its foliage 
may form a dense carpet on a bank, its 
wreaths of flowers usually throw themselves 
into irregular windings and groupings. It is 
very distinct whether in or out of flower. Its 
leaves are glaucous, almost Rue-like in tone, 
and cut into fine divisions or leaflets, In a 
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warm rock garden the stems creep about, 
snake-like, through the neighbouring vegeta- 
tion, sometimes extending to a length of 3 
or 4 feet. The flowers are deep yellow, and as 
profuse as the leaves. The plant is tuberous- 
rooted, and quite hardy in dry situations in 
the rock-garden, also on sunny banks, but 
should not often be disturbed. It springs up 
early and dies down at the end of summer. 
— The creeping habit of this plant makes 
it a desirable subject for the rock garden. It 
is seen at its best. when planted where its 
slender trails can run over ledges of rocks (as 
in ‘the illustration) or between and through 
dwarf shrubs. The trails are clothed with 
fine glaucous foliage, which in the late 
autumn is almost smothered with bright 
yellow flowers. A sunny position should be 
selected for it, and when thoroughly estab- 
lished it should not be disturbed. It is 
bulbous rooted, and the growths die back each 


year. To guard against disturbance the posi- 
tion of the bulbs should be distinctly marked. 


Staking hardy plants. 


Winter is the time for making all the 
preparations possible for the work of spring 
and summer, when there is so much to be 
done that everything that can be got ready 
beforehand should be attended to while there 
is time. Old Pea sticks, which are of no use 
for Peas or Beans, need not be thrown away, 
but may be cut down to a convenient length 
for use among clumps of plants, the flowering 
stems of which need some support. Bushy, 
twiggy pieces are the best, of a height, when 
stuck in the ground, of from 1 to 2 feet, 
according to the plant for which they are 
intended, the object being to give just 
sufficient support to the stems to prevent their 
flopping, while the supporting twigs should 
be practically covered by the foliage. Besides 
old Pea sticks, thinnings of any trees which 
are twiggy can be used, and all the prepara- 
tion needed is trimming them to a convenient 
size and pointing them. <A large number of 
plants can then be staked in a very short 
time. N. L. 
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Flower Garden. 


Dividing herbaceous plants. 

With the first breath of Spring we find our- 
selves ‘‘up to our eyes’’ with work. If we 
possess a greenhouse we are impelled thither, 
where there is so much to do just now; if 
we have a flower garden, the call to it is no 
less urgent; and if we have both, we have 
need to be in two places at once. 

In shaping my remarks for those who do 
not profess to be experienced, I have always 
insisted upon certain guiding principles 
which are fundamental and unalterable. 
One of these has been that things must be 
done at the right time. The time for.altera- 
tion, improvement, and cultivation of the 
hardy flower border is, roughly, October- 
April, and we are now approaching the limits 
of that time, so that whatsoever remains to 
be done should be done at once. Most people 
like to make some rearrangement, to effect 
some annual changes, otherwise the garden 
becomes stereotyped. 
to disturb those plants whose season for flower- 
ing antedates Midsummer day, ‘for if moved 
now the season’s effect is marred. But among 
later flowering plants there are several which 
spread themselves out, grow into big clumps, 
which ought to be taken up and divided every 
two or three years, and which it is not too 
late to attend to now. Only by lifting and 
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Fig. 1.—Two years old Coreopsis. 


splitting up can they be kept within reason- 
able limits or be grown to perfection by an 
accession of youthful vigour. We do not 
divide such plants merely to increase our 
stock, though, of course, that is the best way 
of doing so, but in order to make plants 
young again and to get the best from them. 
Incidentally, spare portions might be planted 
in out-of-the-way places for the purpose of 
giving cut flowers without depleting the 
peers at a time when they should be at their 
est. 

The method of dividing plants may be seen 
from our illustrations, which speak for them- 
selves and need no explanation here. Some 
plants, such as Coreopsis and Gaillardias, 
ean be readily pulled apart, others may need 
cutting with a knife, and others, such as 
Helianthus and Michaelmas Daisies, may 
even want chopping apart with a spade. 
Among others may be named German Iris, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Delphimium, Phlox, 
Scabious, Achillea, Golden Rod, etc. Unless 
the borders were manured and dug in the 
autumn as then advised, no time should be 
lost in doing it now, for all herbaceous plants 
are making root, and many of them are in 
active growth. To those who have not seen 
it for themselves, it would be extremely 
difficult to convey any adequate impression as 
to the vast difference between a well-tilled 


Already it is too late * 


Beginners. 


and cultivated herbaceous border and a 
similar border but indifferently cultivated. 
In the former the plants attain double the 
proportion, and the flowers also double the 
size of those of the latter; and if the blooms 
were to be compared, the impression would 
be that those from the well-tilled border were 
newer and improved varieties. 





Fig. 2.—Coreopsis off-set. 


This is, perhaps, my best opportunity for 
urging the claims of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum to its place in the hardy 
flower ‘border. It as to all intents and 
purposes a hardy herbaceous plant, and for 
effect can give the majority of plants in the 
same class a very long start. It may be 
urged that the outdoor Chrysanthemum does 
not bloom very early. No, it does not, but 
that is in its favour; there is no scarcity of 
border-flowering plants during May, June, 
and July, but there is a very distinct falling 
off in August, and that is when the Chrysan- 
themum begins to be effective, from which 
time till October there is nothing to rival it. 
Planted here and there in clumps of three 
(at 1 foot apart) and arranged according to 
colour, so as to blend well in the general 
effect, the border is brightened and aglow 
with colour, ranging from the purest white to 
the deepest crimson. I want you to try them, 
for they are simple and easy to cultivate, 
choosing your varieties from the-following :— 
Roi des blancs and Sanctity, whites; Cran- 
ford Yellow, Horace Martin, and Polly, 
for yellows, the two latter touched with 
bronze ; Marie Massee and Perle Rose, pinks ; 
Almirante and Goacher’s Crimson, reds ; 
Perle Chatillonaise, cream; Rubis, ruby. 
That, perhaps, is sufficient, though there are 
others equaily good. 

I suppose that most of us have sown all our 
summer annuals, but there are some kinds 
that might even yet be sown, perhaps with 
advantage. It may be with some a desire to 
see their summer garden at its best after the 
holidays rather than before, and I have often 
heard complaints that ‘‘it as a shamé to go 





Fig. 3.—Clump of Ox-eye Daisy, three years. 


away just as the garden’is getting toward 
its best.’’ I can understand the feeling, 
though I fear that the number who can afford 
to take a prolonged holiday is smaller than it 
used to be. In their case it is not yet too 
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late to sow practically anything, especially 
if they have the advantage of a frame or 
greenhouse; but for those of us who get but 
a brief spell, or no spell at all, and who want 
our summer effects really in the summer, there 
are certain seeds which, sown now, will be 
better than if sown earlier. Of these I might 
mention Stocks and Asters, Nasturtiums, 
Marigolds, Tagetes, annual Chrysanthemums, 
Lupins, Gypsophila, Canary Creeper, Vir- 
ginian Stock, and Mignonette. These, ex- 
cept the Stocks and Asters, are quick-growing 
plants, and it is always safe to sow them 
quite’ a month after the slower-growing 
plants, like Petunias, Nemesias, Phloxes, etc. 
I include Stocks and Asters in this list 
because there should always bea second later 
sowing of these most indispensable of annuals. 

While I am on the subject of seed sowing 
it is timely to suggest to those who have a 
greenhouse that next autumn’s and winter’s 
display will now call for attention ; but there 
is considerable detail connected with this 
which, I think, I had better deal with next 
week, and which is certainly «far. too im- 
portant to deal with at the tail end of an 
article. What I can and do call attention to 
now ds the preparation of pot plants for the 
autumn,-such as Pelargoniums, Salvias, and 
Heliotropes. Young, spring-struck cuttings 
of these should be potted first into 35-inch pots, 
afterwards into 5-inch pots, grown on slowly 
and without heat, pinching them to make 
them bushy, and rigorously taking off every 
flower as soon as it begins to show itself. 
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Fruit. . 


The Melon (Cucumis Melo). 


This fruit, like the Cucumber, is a native 
of countries where the average open-air temi- 
perature is distinctly higher than that of any 
part of Britain; therefore we cannot expect 
the plant to ripen good ‘examples of fruit 
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Fig. 4.—Divisions of Ox-eye Daisy. 


(fit for dessert) in the open air. It is in- 
digenous in Asia Minor, Afghanistan, 
Persia, as well as being grown in warm 


countries adjoining. It has long been cultie — 


vated in England, having been introduced in 
1570 from Tartary. 
‘* Gardeners’ Dictionary,’’ published in 1752, 
names ten species of Melon, which Linnzus 
had. already grouped with the Cucumber 
(Cucumis) family, the Cantaloupe Melon 
being among them. 

The Cantaloupe Melon is one of the best 
for the beginner to commence with, being a 


little less susceptible than other varieties to _ 
injury through changes of temperature. It is 


also called Rock Melon because of its rough- 
ness, and, perhaps, because of its capacity 


to withstand atmospheric conditions under — 


which the delicate hybrid ‘‘ netted ’’ varie- 
ties would not be successful. 
or four varieties of the latter kinds which 


well repay for care and trouble, giving good — | 


returns, They are :—Hero of Lockinge, white 
fleshed ; The Countess, white fleshed; Wil- 
liam Tillery, green fleshed; Monro’s Little 


There are three | 


Philip Miller, in his ~ 


Heath, scarlet fleshed. All of these have suc- - 


cessfully withstood the test of time, and all 
are good. 
Oi the Cantaloupe type, 
Frame is one of the best for early and main 
crops. 
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Prescott Early . 


For frames which can only have a . 
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small amount of extra heat, the ‘‘ Chypre ”’ 
or ‘‘ Kroumir ”’ varieties are best. 

Sow1ncG THE SEeD.—If seed cannot be sown 
before April, there is not much likelihood cf 
ripe Melons before the middle or énd of July. 
Seed sown on March 28th, and the flowers 
pollinated on May 29th, have resulted in ripe 
fruit on July 12th. Plants from seed sown 
on April 30th have produced ripe fruit on 
July 28th, although they were pollinated so 
recently as June 26th. Other plants from 

_ seed sown on June 7th were planted July 6th, 
their flowers pollinated July 31st, produced 
fine fruit in September and October. In 
July of the same year twenty-eight Melons, 
weighing 84 Ib. 5 oz. were cut; in August 
eight ; and in October seven. In five years 
294 Melons, weighing 722 lb. 6 oz., were cut 
from frames managed according to the direc- 
‘tions given in these notes, the number of 
frames of three lights each varying per year 
from two to four, the total number of frames 
used being sixteen, or an average per year of 
3g. On a slightly larger scale there were 
2,432 Cucumbers. Students will understand, 
therefore, that there need be no discouraging 
# details in the cultivation of either the Melon 
or the Cucumber in frames, the management 

of both being nearly, but not quite, the same. 

| For Melons the soil must be stiff and rather 
gritty, the necessity for pollination, and the 
degree of moisture present about that time, 

the careful application of water just before 

and about the time of ripening, and the main- 
tenance of a dry atmosphere are important. 

In alt other details the requirements are 

_ almost identical with those of the Cucumber. 
MS Soil for Melons should be stiff and gritty, 
but it is better if it be also fibrous and lumpy. 

_ For the seed it is made more congenial to 
_ the welfare of the very young plants if a 
little fine leaf-mould be added and well mixed 
with the finer portion of the stiff loam. ‘Sow 
one seed only in the centre of a 60 pot 
three-parts filled with the mixed soil men- 
tioned above, and pressed down. Then cover 
with more of the same kind of soil, up to and 
flush with the rim of the pot; press all down 
tolerably firmly until the surface is a quarter 
of an inch below the rim of the pot. Then 
_ place all the pots on a level surface, fill up 
__-with water at eighty degrees or ninety degrees, 
__ and place themlon: the hotbed inside the frame, 
at the front. Place a sheet of newspaper over 

_ the pots to help to keep the soil uniformly moist. 

__ After four or five days examine the pots at 
___ least once a day to see whether the seed-leaves 
_ are breaking through the soil, because the 
light should not be excluded from them from 
_ the moment they appear. From this time 
» onward, light, and still more light, must be 
_ given in order to produce strong seedling 
plants. As soon as the seed-leaves appear 
_ danger from slugs, snails, and wood-lice 
arises; therefore keep a sharp look out for 
_ them. While the.seedlings are growing into 
_ @ Size suitable for planting out, a matter of 
two to three weeks from the date of sowing. 

_ we may 
_____Procrep to Prepare THE Borper for their 
reception. Turf which has been cut and 
stacked twelve months or so is the best 
if it be stiff. When being stacked, the turf 
will be enriched and made better for the 
object in view if a layer of short stable 
_ Manure or of cow dung be applied after 
_ every fourth layer of turf. Assuming such 
stack of turf to be available, take a sharp, 
clean spade and cut the stacked turf per- 
pendicularly from top to bottom, and not 
more than three or four inches from front 
to back. Having cut from the stack as much 
soil as is required, add to every estimated 
barrowful two spadefuls of old mortar ; but if 
none be available, add one spadeful of bone 
meal. In the absence of bone meal, apply 
_ five or six pounds of air-slaked lime and 
three or four pounds of a fertiliser rich in 
potash. Mix the whole mass together, chop- 
_ ping or pulling into smaller pieces any piece 
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of turf larger than three inches square. 


Having mixed the soil for the border—which 


must contain lime, either naturally or ap- 
plied, as recommended above—we proceed to 
make the border as described and illustrated 


ous 
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Fig. 5.—Summer flowering Chrysanthemum 
disbudded. 


for Cucumbers (in our issue of April 8th), but 
deeper by three or four inches. Lime in one 
form or another is imperative for the Melon, 
since a perfect and large Melon contains a 
large number of seeds, and they require much 
lime for their upbuilding. This question of 
lime for the Melon may be reduced to the 
formula: Non-pollinated fruits always die, 
but they perish in their infancy ; a pollinated 
fruit, for which there is insufficient or no 
lime, will grow to a quarter (or half) its pro- 
per size, then ripen prematurely, with few 
or no good seeds. 

PuLanTInc.—Having placed the soil in the 
frame several days previously, it will have 
become warmed through and settled down, 
and be in a fit condition to receive the young 
plants. When planting, the young Melon 
plants should be watered two hours prior to 
this operation if they were not watered on 
the previous evening. After planting, the 
frames may be closed for the day and all 
made cosy for the little plants, and an oppor- 
tunity given them of recovering, to some ex- 
tent, from the check they have received in 
being turned out of their pots. For a few 
days afterwards they should be shaded from 
strong sunshine, until they have re-estab- 
lished root action, after which they will bear 
all ordinary sunshine without injury. Plant 
the Melons about fifteen inches apart along 
the flattened ridge or border. Scoop out a 
hole with the hand. Take the pot and plant 
in the right hand, place two fingers of the 





Fig. A.—Male flower, 


left hand on each side the stem and across 
the pot, turn the pot and contents upside 
down, and rap the edge, of the pot, taking 
care not to damage the leaves. The plant, 
soil, and roots will rest in the hand, so that 
the intact ball of soil and roots may be placed 
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quite safely in the hole prepared for its 
reception, The soil excavated may then be 
placed in the hole and around the ball of soil 
and roots, and be pressed firmly with the 
fingers around and slightly over the top of 
the roots. On no account should the ball 
ot soil be broken or the roots disturbed. 
The plants will not require any more water 
until the next day at the earliest. Shade 
from very hot sun immediately they exhibit 
signs of distress, and cover the frame at 
night with mats or other protective material 
to exclude the cold air during the night. 
THe AFTER-TREATMENT will consist in en- 
couraging free, yet sturdy, growth by judi- 
cious ventilation. When a thermometer 
placed in the frame and facing north indi- 
cates a temperature of seventy-five degrees, 
the lights should be opened a little to admit 
fresh air. Allow the temperature to rise to 
eighty degrees, then open the lights a little 
more and allow the temperature to rise to 
eighty-five degrees if it will; if it does not, 
reduce the ventilation to its original amount. 
As the sun declines towards the west and the 
temperature is still eighty to eighty-five de- 
grees, close the frame, apply water to the 
border if required, sprinkle the leaves and 
all the interior of the frame with tepid 
water through a rose, and close the frame for 
the day. If the temperature rises to eighty- 
five to eighty-eight degrees, so much the bet- 
ter ; but if it tends to rise above ninety de- 
grees, it will be better to throw the shading 
over for half an hour until the heat of the 





Fig. B.— Female flower with embryo fruit. 


sun has declined a little. The foregoing 
should be the daily treatment until the plants 
commence to produce male and female 
flowers, when the atmosphere should be kept 
drier for a few days until the desired number 
of young fruits have been secured by pollina- 
tion. 

When the fruits are swelling, pinch off the 
shoots at the second leaf beyond the fruit, 
and the axillary growth from the two leaves 
to one leaf. J. U. 


Early Figs. 

When the fruits reach a certain stage they 
cease swelling, and if closely observed the 
eyes will be seen to partly open. Direct 
syringing for the time being must therefore 
cease, as if water enters the orifices, decay 
sets in and loss of crop ensues. Once the 
orifices close, resume syringing, when, with 
abundant heat and moisture, etc., the fruits 
will quickly attain maturity. Attend to the 
tying in and regulating of growths on less 
forward trees, and do not hesitate to thin 
out the fruits if more than a normal number 
is present or than the trees are capable of 
carrying. 
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FRUIT. 


Pruning newly-planted Apple- 
c trees. 

Pruning Apple-trees soon after planting is 
an operation on which very different views 
are held. The custom of cutting freshly 
planted trees down pretty closely has been 
practised so long that many feel convinced it 
must of necessity be right ; nevertheless, many 
very successful cultivators have of late 
adopted a totally different plan. They leave 
the shoots entirely the first season, and my 
own experience is decidedly in favour oj, 
doing so, for the trees make a much larger 
proportion of leaf growth, and this causes 
corresponding activity in the roots. There- 
fore, where the roots are in proportion to the 
top growth when planted, as they will be in 
young plants that are carefully lifted and 
replanted, -I would decidedly recommend 
leaving the top growth entire. Trees thus 
treated will be found to make far more rapid 
growth when cut back the following year than 
those that are severely checked both above and 
below the ground at one and the same time; 
for, however carefully they may be trans- 
planted, the small feeding roots or spongioles 
must necessarily be broken. 

As regards pruning, modern ideas have 
greatly modified the necessity for such re- 
pressive measures as were formerly in vogue; 
in fact, pruning is now looked on as a neces- 
sary evil, and the less it is employed the 
better. Apple-trees especially are lable to 
resent anything like severe pruning. In no 
case should any but small wood be cut off 
Apple-trees, or scars formed with knife or 
saw which will mot heal over the following 
season; with standards I would. leave the 
shoots full length the first year, and prune 
back to the firmly ripened wood the following 
autumn. 

Pyramids, cordons, espaliers, and even 
bushes on the Paradise stock require but 
little pruning at any time, and most of that 
can be better done by pinching while the 
shoots are soft and green, than at any other 
time. If the trees to be planted have been 
carefully tended in this respect they will be 
best left till they are in active growth before 
any pruning is attempted. In the following 
autumn, when the soil has become consoli- 
dated and the roots settled down to about 
their permanent level, they may be securely 
fastened to their trellises and pruned back 
to well-ripened wood, giving to each the out- 
line of the form which it is desired to take, 
always bearing in mind that the cuts to heal 
eover quickly should be made with sharp tools. 
There is nothing like a good stout knife with 
a keen edge that will cut close to the stem 
when it is desirable to remove a branch en- 
. tirely without injuring the bark of the por- 
tion left. When, from careless pruning, 
snaggy or rough pieces that cannot heal over 
are left they generally die back and become 
in time the forerunners of unsound wood. 

A. G. 


Training Peach and Nectarine 
shoots. 


In very few instances are the young shoots 
trained far enough apart, even by the average 
professional gardener. Healthy trees make 
very rapid growth at this season, and con- 
stant attention is needed to bring the trees to 
a well-balanced condition as regards the 
disposal of the current year’s shoots. While 
the latter are young, ia great deal of work may 
be done in a short time and with benefit to 
each tree; but if the shoots are allowed to 
grow 6 inches or more in length, the surplus 
ones are more difficult to remove and occupy 
a longer time, too. I am an advocate of the 


formation of spurs on these trees. Many 
cultivators, no doubt, have noticed numbers 
of well-placed shoots that have grown 3 or 
4 inches long and do not make much progress 
afterwards. I select these for stopping, 


removing 1 inch from the end, and the follow-.. 


ing year these spurred shoots are very prolific 
in fruit buds. - Hants. 


Pruning Gooseberries. 


A knotty problem often confronts the man 
who has to face the task of getting into shape 
a lot of neglected trees, and possibly the acme 
of difficulty is reached when one has a lot of 
neglected bush Gooseberries, which, in addi- 
tion to the neglect in pruning, have been hal f- 
stripped of their buds by bullfinches. I 
suppose those among us of the older genera- 
tion of gardeners, in whose curriculum fruit 
culture took a high place, look rather askance 
at many trees we come into contact with in 
these days, but the fact remains that in many 
gardens the highest forms of fruit culture 
have had to take a second or third place to 
exhibition vegetables and flowers for cutting. 

Although the Gooseberry is but a lowly- 
rated fruit in comparison with others, there 
are several facts in connection with it that 
tend to render the maintenance of a collection 
of first-rate, shapely bushes rather an interest- 
ing study. Some varieties are vigorous and 


-others weakly, some of erect growth and some 


pendant, some long-jointed in growth and 
others short, whilst last, but by no means 
least, there is always with unprotected bushes 
the possibility of..a wholesale disbudding by 
birds. Some protection, either permanent or 
temporary, is really the only effectual way 
of preventing this. Where drastic pruning 
measures are almost essential after very severe 
bud thinning by bullfinches, it is well to 
remember that some of the strongest growing 
varieties are apt to resent a too free use of 
the knife; I have known the greater part of 
the bush collapse after such treatment. It 
may be worth noting that with the advent of 
bottling, the lover of the Gooseberry can in- 
dulge occasionally in the fruit the greater 
part of the year, the peculiarly pleasant 
flavour being well retained. E. Bo 8. 
Hardwick. 


Strawberry cultivation. 


Where Strawberry plantations exist now is 
a suitable time to look carefully over the 
plants and trim off all dead leaves, and at 
the same time clear away all weeds and rub- 
bish. Any plants which show signs of ex- 
haustion should be removed and their places 
filled with healthy plants. I fear, after the 
very trying season of 1921 (unless care was 
taken in the way of mulching and watering 
while the drought lasted), many of the 
crowns will have been scorched to such an 
extent that growth, if any, will be very 
stunted this season, and crops will be very 
meagre. All the assistance that we can give 
the plants now will be to the benefit of this 
year’s fruit; therefore I advise giving 
the beds a good dressing of bone flour, 
steamed bones (about 4 ounces to the square 
yard), and at the same time a good dusting 
of soot sown broadcast and just raked or 
pricked in. Do not dig the ground, or many 
of the very useful surface roots will be de- 
stroyed. If not already done to the old beds 
a dressing of well-rotted farmyard manure 
will prove very beneficial, especially where 
the soil is light. : 

Where red spider or any other pests were 
troublesome last season the plants should now 
be sprayed with a -suitable remedy, and- if 
carried out properly much anxiety and 
trouble will be saved later on. A good 
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specific for the purpose is a lime-sulphur 
wash. Procure some reliable brand oi this 
very useful combined fungicide and insecti- 
cide, and use at the strength of 1 to 30, direct- 
ing the spray both well under and over the 
plants. This done, they will grow away 
treely, and the result will be healthy plants 
and clean fruit, ey 

Those intending to plant I strongly advise 
to get their plants established as soon as pos- 
sible. The ground, if not already prepared, 
should be very deeply trenched and heayily 


manured with well-rotted farmyard manure. | 


Before commencing to plant, the soil should 
be well worked and a good dressing of burnt 
refuse raked into the same. As soon as the 
ground is sufficiently dry tread it very firmly, 
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as I.am quite certain many failures in Straw- — 


berry cultivation are due to the ground being 
left much too loose. 

Speaking generally, two feet apart each 
way is a good average distance to allow he- 
tween the plants (unless for very small grow- 
ing varieties). © Always place them at .an 
angle, thus allowmg more space to each in- 
dividual plant when planting. Do not bury 


the crowns or set them too high. Plant very — 


firmly. This done, go over the bed as often 


~as possible with the Dutch hoe, which not 


only keeps down. weeds, but by keeping half 
an inch of the surface loose the plants grow 
with far greater freedom. As runners ap- 


pear, pinch them off immediately, so that all — 


the energy is concentrated on the crowns. _ 
Some time before the blossoms open, care- 
fully cover the ground with clean straw, and 
unless the young plants are very strong do 
not allow more than one truss to remain the 
first season. Jt is also a good plan before the 
flowers open to erect some sort of skeleton 
frame over the bed. If the nets are placed 
on at this time the blossoms will be protected 
from frosts, which occur generally about this 
date and which spoil many of the best fruits. 
‘The nets, of course, answer a double purpose, 
as they will then be in readiness to protect 
the ripe fruit from the depredations of birds. 
As regards varieties, this is best left to the 
discretion of the grower, some being much 
better than others for certain districts, but 
if I were confined to two varieties, my choice. 


~ 


would be (for early main crop) Royal 


Sovereign or King George V., and for a 
continuation supply Givon’s late Prolific. 


Should a later variety be required I should | 


recommend Waterloo or Laxton’s st. 
_ Ricuarp H. Crocxrorp. — 
Weston Park Gardens, Stevenage. ae 





American Gooseberry mildew. 


At this time of year Gooseberry-growers ae 


should be taking all possible precautions _ 


against American Gooseberry mildew. The 


‘eat 


ve 


disease is a fungus which attacks shoots, 


leaves, and berries, and renders the latter of 


less value commercially. It. firet shows itself 
in glistening, white patches on the bush, 
The Ministry re- — 


which later turn brown. 
commend that as a preventive measure the 
bushes be sprayed with lime-sulphur, of 


which the first application should be made in © 


the early part of April and two further ap- 
plications at intervals of three to four weeks. 
The spray should be mixed in the proportion 
of one gallon of lime-sulphur to 29 gallons 
of water. The lime-sulphur should be of 
1.3 specific gravity, and a spraying machine 


_ having copper parts must not be used. In 
spraying, the object should be to wet the — 
inside of the bush, to cover both sides of the 
leaves with the spray, and to coat the berries 
The solution 
recommended is suitable for most commercial _ 


where these have appeared. 


varieties of Gooseberry, but in the case of the 


more delicate Gooseberries—Berry’s Early 


(Keepsake), Cousin’s Seedling, Lancashire 
Lad, and Crown Bob—a wash of one-half of 
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the strength named should be used. In the — 
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case of the Golden Drop (Yellow Rough) and 
__ other berries of the sulphur varieties, lime- 
sulphur cannot safely be used at all. It is. 
4 difheult to suggest a satisfactory fungicidal 
__wash for those varieties which have very 
_ tender foliage. It is, however, quite safe to 
use a pure lime wash, and it may be applied 
just as the buds are bursting. The p r- 
tions are as follows:—10-15 ib. good lime 
(90 per cent. CaO equals quicklime) in 
10 gallons of water. The lime should be 
Be strained through a piece of rough sacking. 
It should be noted that the American 
+ Gooseberry Mildew Order of 1919 requires 
- persons who raise Goooseberries or Currant 
bushes for sale to notify the Ministry of the 
presence of this disease upon their premises. 
For a note of the other general require- 


ss 


~ Leaflet No. 195, of which copies may be ob- 
tained on application to the Ministry pf 
Agriculture, London, S.W., might be con- 


Value of wood ashes. 


_ ‘The value of wood ashes in gardens, both 
for fruit and vegetable growing, cannot be 
s - over-estimated, particularly where the soil is 
a inclined to be heavy. They then not only act 
= _ asa fertiliser, but also as valuable agents in 
____— raising the temperature of such soils, besides 
operating in a beneficial manner in keeping 
__ them open, and so rendering them more easily 
_ worked. On lighter soils wood ashes are also 
serviceable, only in a less degree, because the 
_ lighter the character of the staple the less need 
_ there is for their application generally, the 
__ exceptions being in cases where wireworm and 
+ ttaggot are troublesome, and where the soil 
_ __ has become nothing but a mass of humus from 

_ repeated and heavy dressings of manure. 
_ ‘This latter is often found to be:the case where 
_ the soil is anything but light, and although 
the presence of so much humus is not then 
_ quite so detrimental, both in this and the 
_ former instance, the soil would be greatly 
_ benefited by the application of a good dressing 



























_ manure. These wood ashes, containing as 
_ they do a considerable amount of carbonate 
of potash—the quantity varying according to 
the. materials used at the time of burning— 
sweeten humus laden soils, 60 to speak, and 
-_ counteract the evils arising from a too free 
_. use of organic manures. Again, the more 
__ charcoal the ashes contain, the more is their 
value enhanced, as this takes up and retains 
moisture, which is thus stored ready, as it 
_- were, for absorption by the roots of both 
plants and trees, as the case may be, when 
they come into contact with it. On wireworm 
and maggot-infested soils wood ashes are of 
special value, as they greatly assist in getting 
rid of the troublesome pests if their applica- 
tion is steadily persisted in. They should 
then be applied as a surface-dressing at the 
__ time the seeds are sown, in addition to giving 
_ the plot a good dressing when digging, taking 
care to incorporate them well with the staple. 
~ For sowing in Potato drills after the plant- 
ing is finished, and before closing in the drills, 
__ they are of the utmost service, and act as a 
first-rate fertiliser. For getting rid of fly on 
____ the seed-beds of all the Brassica tribe nothing 
_ ¢an equal wood ashes, only they must be 
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applied in a dry state, while they can also be 
used on Turnips with similar effect. 

The use of wood ashes in connection with 
__ fruit-growing is also well known. Here they 
are valuable in many ways, but principally 
___ for incorporating with other constituents when 


forming new fruit-tree borders. They are 
also used for mixing with new compost in 
the transplanting of fruit-trees when it is 
necessary to place some new soil over and 
round about the roots. As a surface-dressing 
__ for frait-tree borders wood ashes play an im- 
portant part, as, in addition to their render- 
_ ing valuable manurial aid, they also heighten 









_ ments in regard to the disease, the Ministry’s- | 


- flowers begin to open. 


- of wood ashes for a season or two in lieu of ~ 
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the colour of the fruit. Again, they may be 
used with excellent effect in the pot culture 
of orchard-house trees when mixed with other 
ingredients, also for Pines and Tomatoes. 
Wood ashes are also useful in the eradication 


of Moss on lawns. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Failure of Strawberries. 

Last summer my Strawberries in both old 
and new beds were very bad. The leaves all 
withered, and I had hardly any fruit, which 
I put down to the severe drought. They all 
look very bad now, and some fresh plants, got 
in autumn from a garden where they were 
excellent, look no better. I enclose some 
leaves, and should be grateful if you would 
tell me the probable cause and what I can 
do to remedy it. The beds have been treated 
in the usual way. ‘Till recently this garden 


has always grown extremely good Straw- 


berries. The soil is light limestone, and the 
manure given is stable manure only, no cow 
dung mixed with it. 

(Mrs.) F. Orway Jounson. 


[The Strawberry leaves submitted are 
affected with a fungoid disease known as the 
Strawberry leaf blight. There are also traces 
of red-spider on the under-surfaces of some 
of the older leaves. The remedy in ‘both 
cases is to spray at once with a solution of 
potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur) and at 
intervals of a week or ten days, until the 
The sulphide you can 
obtain of. your nearest chemist. 
tity to use is $ oz. to 3 gallons of water. 
First dissolve 2 oz. soft soap in-1 gallon of 
hot water, then add the sulphide, and dilute 
to make 3 gallons in all. Immediately after 


the fruit has been gathered, divest the plants 


of iall fully-grown Jeaves and burn them. If 
the new foliage produced afterwards exhibits 
signs of the disease, spray with sulphide, and 


as often afterwards as may be necessary, or 


until the disease is arrested. For red-spider 
it is essential that the under-surface of the 
leaves be well sprayed. ] 
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Annuals for cutting. a= 


Annuals have an importance in garden 
decoration and for cutting which is not so 
fully realised as it might be. There is always 
some hesitation, and it is justified, in permit- 
ting flowers to be cut from borders primarily 
planted for effect. But it is easy to avoid all 
this by the simple plan of allotting a small 
plot to hardy annuals, and informing all con- 
cerned that they are to be used as long as they 
last. Sweet Peas would naturally form the 
background, and if the plants are allowed to 
grow at will, supported by ordinary sticks, it 
will be no easy matter to keep the plants free 
of flowers, which, by the way, is the secret of 
along season. Clumps are favoured by many, 
and if the wire supports now being sold are 
made use of they keep the growths upright and 
neat. Next in order of merit I place Godetias, 
plants which produce, with remarkable free- 
dom, long graceful sprays freely studded with 
single and double flowers in an indescribable 
range of colours. It is needless to mention 
any particular variety, for considerably more 
than a dozen are mentioned in most catalogues. 
The tall annual Larkspurs, too, are a decided 
acquisition, and the rose-coloured are most 
effective in vases. Blue is prominent amongst 
Cornflowers, but it is no less useful than the 
white and pink varieties. Coreopsis tinctoria 
produces with remarkable freedom elegant 
sprays of brilliant gold and crimson-centred 
flowers and is one of the prettiest annuals it is 
possible to grow. For Field Poppies no praise 


The quan-~ 
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is too high, for in few flowers are there more 
delicate shades. If cut before the buds are 
fully expanded the blooms are not so fugacious 
as is generally imagined. Sweet Sultans, 
with sweet-scented, thistle-like flowers on long 
stems, and in all the most pleasing colours, 
should not be overlooked. The beautiful 
Nigella, Miss Jekyll, Annual Chrysanthe- 
mums, and Scabious, together with the Gauze 
flower—Gypsophila elegans—are too useful to 
leave out. 

As for the culture of hardy annuals, nothing 
could be easier. In common with others of 
perennial duration, they are partial to deeply 
dug ground, but I never can see the advantage 
of heavy manuring. - The plants do not re- 
quire it nearly so much as they do a firm soil, 
which is essential to the growth of self-sup- 
porting stems. Seeds should be sown where 
they are intended to bloom from the end of 
March to May. Early thinning out is most 
important, for each plant must have space for 
lateral development, and if this is so managed 
that. the growths just touch each other 
artificial supports will be unnecessary. J. 





Byaffodils as cut flowers. 


As in the case of other flowers, when there 
happens to be a profusion of bloom there is, 
in that of the Daffodil also, the same danger 
of overcrowding taking place. ‘Surely no 
better example of the beautiful is néeded than 
is provided in the natural growth of these 
pleasing spring flowers, the foliage, in com- 
bination with the blossoms, affording an ex- 
ample of what to adopt when arranging the 
cut blooms. When growing and in flower the 
foliage and the blossoms seem to be, as they 
really are, quite indispensable the one to 
the other. Let this be imitated, then, as 
nearly as possible when disposing of the cut 
blooms, and afterwards, if need be, compare 
the natural style with the opposite or un- 
natural by massing the flowers something in 
the same manner as they are sent to market 
in bunches, with which it is a rare occurrence 
for any foliage to be included, much as it is 
needed. ach flower should be so displayed 
as not to crowd upon that next to it; it is 
only in this way that the best possible effect 
can be had. 

Oftentimes when cutting Daffodils from 
home-grown plants there is a danger of two 
mistakes being made; the one is that of 
gathering too many sorts iat once, and the 
other that of taking flowers which have been 
expanded for some time. It is not perhaps 
generally known that many who exhibit 
Daffodils in large numbers cut them before 
they are really fully expanded. Afterwards 
they continue to develop, but may not 
possibly reach quite to the size of blossoms 
still upon the plant; but invariably the 
colour is slightly better unless shading is 
adopted, as in the case of the florist’s Tulip. 

Regarding the use of the foliage, it may 
be urged that to cut it largely would weaken 
the bulbs, but it may be taken a leaf here 
and a leaf there, so as not to make any per- 
ceptible difference; or where a good stock of 
the common Daffodil exists, its foliage can 
be taken in preference. To mix the different 
types is not desirable, nor is it in good taste 
to mix the single with the double varieties. 
For instance, poeticus ornatus, although so 
beautiful by itself, is quite out of place with 
the common Daffodil, or with such as Em- 
peror and Empress. Use these two latter 
kinds, however, in combination, and a charm- 
ing effect is produced. At least four 
divisions can be made in this direction, each 
being kept to itself—viz., those with large 
trumpets, as Emperor and Horsfieldi; those 
with medium trumpets, as the Barri, Leedsi, 
and incomparabilis forms; those with small 
trumpets, as the Burbidgei and poeticus 
types; and those with small flowers, as 
eyclamineus, the Hoop-petticoat Narcissus, 
and the Jonquils. OP} 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Kitchen garden. 

A week of snowstorms, frost and rain has 
brought about an almost total cessation of 
work in this department so far as cropping 


and digging are concerned. Such conditions, ~ 


however, allow of ware Potatoes being turned 
over and relieved of sprouts, also of Onions 
being looked over and a general clean up 
effected. Open sheds also admit of Pea sticks 
of various lengths and stakes for Scarlet 
Runners being cut and got ready for use, thus 
saving a considerable amount of time later on. 
As soon as the soil dries and more genial 
conditions prevail, planting and sowing will 
be resumed. ‘The more pressing of such 
matters is the getting out the remainder of 
the frame protected autumn sown Cauliflowers 
into deeply drawn drills for the sake of pro- 
tection. Boughs of evergreen shrubs stuck in 
round them ward off cold winds and frost 
when cloches or handlights are not available. 
Other items are the planting of autumn 
raised Lettuces still in the seed drills; the 
main lot of autumn sown Onions and the 
clearing away of the protecting material from 
Globe Artichokes, to be followed by manuring 
and digging of the ground between them. 
Asparagus should be sown, also Rhubarb, if 
stock is short, Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers. Seeds of various kinds of herbs 
may now be sown in pans or boxes and raised 
under cover. 


Hardy fruits. 

As soon as Peaches -and Nectarines are set, 
disbudding tentatively at first will need atten- 
tion. Foreright shoots and those at the 
back of the bearing wood should first be got 
rid of. Then gradually reduce the remainder, 
spreading the work over two or three weeks, 
according to climatic conditions, until but one 
growth remains at the tip and one at the 
base, unless there may be vacancies to fill 
either on the upper or lower side of a branch 
as the case may be, when a sufficient number 
should be retained. for the purpose. Mis- 
placed and the weakest or smallest of fruits 
may be rubbed off in cases where a good set 
has resulted. Have a puff filled with Tobacco 
powder at hand and dispatch with its aid 
any black fly discovered while looking over the 
trees. Pick off and burn any leaves found 
affected with curl. 


Pleasure grounds. 

A general clean up amongst shrubs in beds 
and borders, forking or digging in all cases 
where possible the .accumulations of tree 
leaves between them in preference to raking 
and taking them iaway, should be effected, 
when they will remain tidy for the rest of the 
season. 


Rose garden. 

Pruning of Teas and hybrid Teas, having 
been retarded as a result of inclement weather, 
should be pushed on with and brought to a 
conclusion, so that manuring and digging of 
the beds and borders may be done to allow 
of Violas, ete., being planted where 
necessary. 


Various. 


Plant in soil which has been previously 
manured Lemoine’s Gladioli in groups for 
early summer display and other species and 
varieties a little later. Where quantities of 
spikes are needed for cutting, plant the or- 
dinary varieties of Gandavensis and the 
brilliant flowered Brenchleyensis wherever 
space can be found for them. — Dig in well- 
rotted manure between established clumps of 
Tritoma Uvaria, which well repay for the 
attention in late summer. Ay Wi 


Midland Counties. 


Apricots 

are the earliest fruit trees to expand their 
blossoms, and the first to require disbudding. 
Though the removal of superfluous growths 
should be commenced as soon as the shoots are 
large enough to handle, in severe weather it 
is better to postpone the work until the condi- 
tions are more favourable. The disbudding of 
Apricots should not be so severe as in the 
case of Peaches and Nectarines; the principal 
object is to remove badly-placed shoots, such 
as those that grow behind the branches and 
close to the wall, and any that develop at 
right angles to the face of the tree. In the case 
of trees that have filled their allotted spaces 
the pinching of superfluous shoots to three or 
four leaves will tend to make them form fruit 
spurs. Do not disbud too many of the 
branches at one time, but go carefully over 
the upper part of the tree first; then, after 
a few days, do the centre part, and after 
another interval complete the work at the 
bottom of the tree. The protecting material 
should remain in position at night until all 
danger from frost is past. 


Planting young Vines. 
The present month is generally considered 


the best time for planting young Vines, the 


border having been prepared some weeks ago, 
and the soil made quite firm. It should not 
sink, at least to any appreciable extent, and 
planting may be commenced at once. The 
Vines may be breaking into growth, but there 
need be no fear of injury on that account if 
the work is carefully carried out. Turn the 
Vines out of their pots, remove the bulk of 
the soil carefully from the roots, and immerse 
the latter in a tank of tepid water. The 
roots will separate quite easily, and should 
be spread out to their full length, in various 
directions, in shallow holes made for their 
reception. Place a Bamboo cane to the Vine, 
and tie it to the lowest wire of the trellis. 
Cover the roots with fine soil, make it quite 
firm, and give sufficient tepid water to settle 
it about the roots. Manure should not be 
applied as a mulch to newly-planted Vines, 
but a little litter may be placed on the border 
to prevent rapid evaporation of soil moisture. 
Young Vines should develop slowly; a night 
temperature of 55 degs. is quite enough to 
commence with, and 65 degs. during the day. 
Afford ventilation according to the weather 
conditions, and, although plenty of atmos- 
pheric moisture is essential, do not make the 
border too wet. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

The earliest batch of plants is now ready 
for shifting into 64-inch pots, in which they 
will flower. The pots should be scrupulously 
clean and well drained. A suitable compost 
consists of good fibrous loam, with the addi- 
tion of a little wood-ashes, mortar-rubble, 
soot, and coarse sand, adding a 6-inch potful 
of an approved Carnation manure to-each 
barrow-load of the compost. Disturb the roots 
as little as possible in turning them out of 
their pots, and pot them moderately firm, 
leaving ample space for water. The repotted 
plants may be placed in a spare pit or frame 
near to the roof-glass, affording a temperature 
of about 55 degs. by night, and 65 degs. by 
day, with ample ventilation after the first 
week, lightly dewing them over with the 
syringe on warm, sunny days. Later they 
may be removed to cold frames, and the lights 
removed entirely during fine weather. These 
plants will require to have the points pinched 
out twice, or oftener during the early part 
of the growing season. Es Wi 


will come away strongly. 


April 22, 1922. 


- Scotland. 

Lawns. 

Seeds ought now to be sown on bare patches 
on lawns after these have been well scarified 
with the rake. Keep the roller at work in 
order to consolidate the sward, and where 
weeds, such as Daisies or Plantains, are 
numerous, a dressing of lawn sand can be 
given, and this will not only assist in ex- 
tirpating weeds, but assist the Grass as well. 
No further returfing ought to be undertaken. 


Grape thinning. 

As soon as it can be seen which berries are 
taking the lead, thinning ought to be com- 
menced. These berries, having taken the 
lead, will maintain it, therefore the smaller 
ones should be taken out. Do not handle the 
bunches while thinning, and avoid rubbing 
against them with the hair. Many thinners 
use a thin stake or a piece of bone, with 
which the bunch is moved into the required 
position. I like a loop of ordinary Raffia 
better than either for this purpose. Super- 
fluous bunches should be removed without 
delay. . 


Roses. 

Roses which have been some years planted 
are now breaking into growth, and if these 
have not already been, pruned, they ought to 
receive attention very shortly. There is not 
such a hurry in the case of recently-planted 


Roses, and the pruning of Teas may be post-— 
- poned yet awhile. 


All Roses which have been 
planted since the New Year must lbe cut back 
rather severely. When so treated the growths 


come away more vigorously and the blooms © 


are finer. Roses budded last season should 
now be headed back if this has been over- 
looked, and benefited by the long rest the buds 
Dormant buds 
make the best heads and produce the finest 
flowers. As soon as the shoot starts fairly 
into growth it must be given support, in order 
that it may not be knocked about or broken 
off by wind or by rain. 
has often been discussed, but the art of correct 
pruning is fairly generally understood nowa- 
days. é Bes aig tS" 


Plant houses. 
With the increase of sun heat there is more 


need for watering, and plants in bloom ought » 
to be assisted with liquid manure or by. 


chemical aids in solution. In either case, 
little and often is an axiom, As Arum Lilies 
cease to be effective, the plants may be moved. 
to unheated pits, in which, however, they 
must continue to receive ample supplies of 
water. Plants “of an annual character, in- 
tended for summer and autumn flowering, will 
now be making progress. 
Balsams, Celosias, Cockscombs, Statice 
Suworrowi—very effective in pots—and things 
of a similar description. | Cyclamens yet 
remain bright, and good varieties should be 
permitted to ripen seeds. The value of 


Primula obconica at this season is great, and 


the improved range of colouring has done 
much to popularise this maligned plant. 


Vegetable garden. 

The weather at the time of writing is very 
severe, and early lines of Turnips and other 
speculative sowings are having a bad time 
of it. Resowing may be necessary; but 
nothing venture, nothing gain. Marrow Peas 
may now be sown in bulk, regulating the sow- 


ings to permit, so far as possible, of an 


unbroken succession. Brassicas sown in heat 
ought now to be in process of being hardened 
off, so that when milder weather comes they 
may go out without delay. 
sow plenty of Kales, Autumn Cauliflowers, 
and the earlier forms of Broccoli, such as 
Veitch’s Self-protecting. A box of French 


Beans from seeds sown now will be useful for 


transplanting by and by. W. McG. 


The pruning of Roses 


These may include 


Do not omit to © 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


=. SOCIETIES. 


| Royal Horticultural Society’s Show, 


‘ April 11th, 1922. 


Ostensibly a Daffodil Show, the exhibits 
for the most part comprised hardy plants, 
Orchids and Carnations. The lateness of the 

Season has been unfavourable to Daffodils, 

which, from the point of view of numbers, 
made a poor show. Quality, however, was 
in no wise lacking, and several of the ex- 
hibits were quite up to the high standard of 
recent years. 

The hardy plants formed the biggest group, 
and if they lacked novelty, there were many 
plants among them worthy of close attention. 
Practically all. the well-known Carnation 
growers staged exhibits. Roses were few in 
quantity, but of good quality, and we were 

_ introduced to a new and very promising 
_ Pernetiana form. Amongst the stove and 
greenhouse plants we noted a new Bougain- 
villea and several old favourites. Collections 
_ of shrubs and of fruit completed a very inter- 
esting and well-attended show. 
. Darropits. — Messrs. Barr and _ Sons 
_ staged a particularly fine exhibit, and 
_ where so much is good it is. by no 
means easy to pick out items for 
definite mention. Fantin Latour is a mag- 
__ nificent Trumpet, a rich yellow self. Latona, 
-aself of a distinct buttery-yellow, and The 
Pearl, a creamy-sulphur double, we consider 
the best. Other striking blooms were Wat- 
teau, with its distinct coral trumpet, and 
_Lamorna, an English raised seedling. The 
_ exhibits were finely staged, N. triandrus 
__ albus, in pots, forming an effective edging. 
_ The Donard Nursery Co. also staged an at- 
_ tmactive exhibit. Quicksilver, a ~ dainty, 
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a nearly pure white Leedsii, is aptly named. 
It is long stemmed, with striking foliage, and 
is said to be a profuse bloomer. Gog, a large 





_ yellow Trumpet, tis another variety which 
_ Should become popular. March Wind, a deep 
__ lemon-yellow Trumpet, had suffered somewhat 
ee in being kept back for the show, but when 
_ in good form should be one of the best. Its 
~ twisted perianth and deeply indented trumpet 
are distinct. Harvest Moon, White Em- 
_ peror, Miss Prim, and the old favourite 
_ Bernardin were other notable exhibits. The 
_ Anglesea Bulb Growers’ Association staged 
_ Several varieties tastefully arranged in 
_ baskets. Princess Victoria predominated. 
 Itis a rich yellow with glowing orange-tipped 
Oe trumpets, but it is inclined to droop. Mr. 
om . C. Martin’s most striking exhibit was Mrs. 
__ E. Martin, a double white with an orange 
_ base. Silver Chimes, Snowdrift, and White 
_ Silk were also worthy of note. Messrs. H. 
A Chapman, Ltd., and R. H. Bath staged some 
nice seedling varieties. - Mr. J. L. Richard- 
_ son’s exhibit of thirty-six varieties contained 
_ much worthy of praise, amongst which we 
_ noted Miss Helen O’Hara, a pale cream self 
_ with a fine bold trumpet, and the very showy 
ES Cleopatra, a striking yellow. The Rey. 
_ Engleheart staged a number of crosses of 
_ Narcissus maximus, which attracted the 
_ attention they deserved. 
__ Turirs in variety were staged by Messys. 
_ R&.H.Bath, amongst them the noted Whistler, 
_ brilliant red; Clara Butt, pink; Philip de 
_ ommines, very dark red and: particularly 
good; and La Tulipe Noire, a near approach 
_ to the real black. Several groupa grown in 
fibre without drainage showed what can be 
_ done in this direction with careful cultiva- 
_ tion. Messrs. Carter also exhibited a wide 
rm ee of Darwin Tulips. Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthbert introduced a new Tulip, White 
Beauty, with blooms of large size and of the 
yurest white. There were many old 
_~ favourites well staged here, notably Pink 
_ Beauty, Enchantress, and the deliciously 
_ Scented Prince of Austria. + 
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Carnations. 

Mr. C. Englemann ‘staged more than thirty 
groups, all tastefully arranged. ‘Tarzan, 
Thor, Topsy, Nigger, and others were quite 
up to the quality we have learned to expect 
from this quarter.- Messrs. Allwood Bros.’ 
exhibit made a brilliant display, notable 
being Wivelsfield Pink. Vases of mixed 
border Carnations and of Allwoodi completed 
the exhibit. | Messrs. Luxford showed the 
deep red Carola and Triumph and the pink 
Baroness de Brienen, amongst others. There 
were several notable groups on Messrs. Stuart 
Low’s stand. White Pearl, of the purest 
white, is said to be disease-resisting, and 
should have a great future. Eileen Low, 
already described in these pages, and Sir 


- Edward Mackay Edgar, a lovely crimson, 


were also good ; Yvonne Holmes, an improve- 
ment on the perpetual-tiowering Malmaison, 
and Mrs. Myles-Kennedy appeared to be the 
pick of a striking display. 


Roses. 

Messrs. Easlea and Sons obtained an 
Award of Merit for their new Pernetiana, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, of a lovely 
warm sulphur colour, tipped with a lighter 
shade, excellent in form, and staged to per- 
fection. Mr. Elisha Hicks staged the de- 
servedly popular Ophelia, in addition to 
Madame Ed. Herriot, Columbia, and others, 
all of which did him credit. On Mr. G. 
Prince’s stand we found a novelty in the 
shape of Allen Chandler, a deep red climb- 
ing Perpetual. - Queen Alexandra, Padre, 
etc., made up a small but good quality ex- 
hibit, which was delightfully set off by taste- 
fully arranged sprays of the yellow Banksian. 


Hardy and rock plants. 


Messrs.. Piper exhibited a well-arranged 


rock garden, in which Linarias, 
ithionemas in variety, Parochetus 
communis, and a number of Violas in 


pots were noteworthy. From Messrs. Tucker 
came alpines, including Saxifragas and 
Primulas of several varieties. P. Julie, 
hybrid, of a rich purple, with a yellow eye, 
attracted attention. Mazus rugosus and the 
delightful Androsace pyrenaica were also in 
evidence. Messrs. Cutbush staged ian excel- 
lent rock garden, containing some really good 
alpines. We noted particularly a double blue 
Hepatica; some nice Aubrietias, including 
H. Marshall; Phlox setacea atropurpurea, 
and Primula denticulata. Space forbids an 
enumeration of a tithe of the gems exhibited 
by Messrs. Maxwell and Beale. The most 
striking, perhaps, were Viola gracilis Black 
Knight—a very dark bloom with an uncom- 
mon metallic sheen—and Viola gracilis Mrs. 
H. Maxwell, which has the merit of retain- 
ing the true gracilis foliage. Two well-grown 
Soldanellas, S. montana and §. alpina, also 
attvyacted attention. Mr. G. W. Miller relied 
chiefly on Polyanthuses for his exhibit. We 
noted particularly also the graceful little 
Anchusa mysosotidiflora and the brilliant 
Primula Lingwood Beauty. Primula Crispi, 
Raoulias, and the dainty Rhododendron 
racemosum were amongst the hardy plants 
exhibited by Messrs. W. H. Rogers and Sons. 


Mr. G. Reuthe exhibited hardy plants in 


variety, including the Blue Chilian Crocus, 
Tecophylea cyanocrocus. Messrs. Skelton 
and Kirby staged a very varied collection, in- 
cluding Drabas, Houstonias, Olearias, etc., 
all well grown and in the best of condition. 
Irises of several varieties, very tastefully 
grouped, and Polygala Chamebuxus at- 
tracted considerable attention on Messrs. 
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Whitelege and Co.’s stand. Amongst the 
well-arranged exhibit of Messrs. J. Waterer, 
Son, and Crisp we noted Iris orchioides, I. 
warleyensis, and I. Bucharica, several nice 
Dodecatheons, and the charming little brick- 
red Delphinium, D. cardinale. Mr. F. G. 
Wood exhibited a number of miniature alpine 
gardens for table decoration, also several nice 
alpines. 


Stove and greenhouse plants. 

Messrs. Stuart Low gained an Award of 
Merit for their new Bougainvillea Mrs. Bett. 
In addition they staged Anthurium hybrids, 
Acacias and Eriostemons in variety. Mr. 
L. R. Russell’s stand was aglow with the 
brilliant. Anthurium, Lord Lambourne, and 
A. Rothschildianum; Dracenas, Piandanus, 
and Tillandsias in variety were staged. 
Among the last named was a striking variety, 
very similar to T. Duvali, but possessed of a 
white eye. Messrs. Sutton relied on a collec 
tion of their noted Freesias, and a very note 
worthy exhibit they made. Of varying shades 
of yellow we noted the aptly-named Butter- 
cup, Golden Guinea and Gold Coin; the first 
and last named were particularly fine. La 
Charmante, coral pink, and Nemophile, a 
delicate heliotrope, were worthy of note. The 
Hon. Mrs. Skeffington-Smyth, Codford, Wilts 
(gardener, Mr. R. G. Marcham), staged some 
very good forms of Hippeastrum. 


Trees and shrubs. 

Messrs. Wallace’s stand was brilliant with 
a well-grouped display of Azalea mollis, ete., 
Robespierre being, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing with its glorious trusses of richest orange 
bloom. Messrs. Piper exhibited Viburnum 
Carlesi. Messrs. Whitelegg and Co. staged 
the charming dwarf Azalea Hidomanyo. 
Wistarias and Azaleas in variety were shown 
by Messrs. L. R. Russell. 


Orchids. . 
Messrs. Stuart Low staged a representative 
collection, mainly of Odontoglossums, Odon- 
tiodas, and Lelio-Cattleyas. hey secured 
the Award of Merit for Oncidioda Stuart 
Low. Messrs. Sander and Son furnished a 
brilliant display, chiefly comprised of Odonto- 
glussums, Odontiodas, Leelio-Cattleyas, and 
Dendrobiums. A small but excellent display 
of Cattleyas and Sophro-Cattleyas came from 
Messrs. Flory and Black. Mr. T. Pitt ex- 
hibited a nice little collection, including the 
bizarre Odontioda Pitte. Pantia  Ralli, 
Esq., Ashtead, secured an Award of Merit 
for his Odontoglossum eximium var. Mabel, 
and the Rev. J. Crombleholme, Clayton-le- 
Moors, exhibited a very free-flowering Cym- 
bidium, C. Castor var. Claytoniense. 


Fruit. re 

Messrs. E. Westmacott and Co. exhibited a 
collection of South African fruit, including 
Doyenne du Comice and Beurre Bose Pears, 
Kelsey and Apple Plums, also Gros Colman 
Grapes. The Pears in particular were im ex- 
cellent condition. Messrs. Felton and Co. 
staged eight baskets of excellent Doyenne du 
Comice Pears. Messrs. Bunyard sent a 
varied collection of Apples, including 
Wagener, Mother, and Sturmer Pippin, 
which, considering the season, were praise 
worthy. 








LIST OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


Odontoglossum eximium. var Mabel, from 
ui Pane Ralli, Ashtead, Surrey; Oncidioda Stuart 
Low, from Stuart Low and Co., Enfield; Cymbi- 
dium’ Castor var. Claytoniense, from Rey. John 
Crombleholme, Clayton-le-Moors. 


Medals. 


SrnverR Fiora.—To Stuart Low and Co.; Messrs. 
Sander and Son, St. Albans. 
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FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Bougainyillea Mrs. Butt, from Stuart Low ana 


Co.; Rose Souvenir de Clandius Pernet, from 
Messrs. W. Easlea and Son, Danecroft Nursery, 


Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea. 


Medals. 


Sitver Fiors.—To Messrs. Piper, for shrubs and 
hardy plants; Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, for 
Carnations; Elisha J. Hicks, ‘Twyford, for Roses; 
Stuart Low ard Co., for Carnations and greenhouse 
plants; Sutton and Sons, Reading, for Freesias; 
Messrs. Tucker and Son, Oxford, for Alpines; 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, for 
Azalea mollis, ete. 


SILVER Banxstan.—To Messrs. Easlea and Son, for 
Roses; Mr. C, Englemann, Saffron Walden, for Car- 
nations; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Barnet, for 
rock garden; Messrs. Luxford, Harlow, for Carna- 
tions; Maxwell and Beale, for hardy plants; Mr. 
G. W. Miller, Wisbech, for Polyanthuses, etc.; Mr. 
Geo. Prince, Longworth, Berks, for Roses; Mr. 
Rogers, Southampton, for hardy plants; bee Cry 
Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants; Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, for greenhouse plants; Hon. Mrs. 
Skeffington-Smyth, Stockton House, Codford, Wilts, 
for Hippeastrums; Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, for 
hardy plants; Messrs. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, for 
Azaleas atid rock plants. 

Bronze Fitora.—Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Twyford, for Alpines and hardy plants. 

Bronze BanxsIAn.—To Messrs. Barr and Sons, for 
bulbous plants; Miss Hopkins, for Alpines; Mr. 
f. G. Wood, Ashtead, Surrey, for Alpines. 

NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
Award:of Merit. 


To, Narcissus Silver Chimes, from Mr, J. C. 
Martin, Bosvigo Gardens, Truro; Narcissus Golden 
Pedestal, from Mr. J. L. Richardson, Waterford; 
N. White Nile, from Messrs. H. Chapman, Rye; 

. Magog, from The Donard Nursery Co., New- 
castle, Co. Down. 

Medals. 


GoLp.—To Messrs. Barr and Sons, for Daffodils. 

Sitver GILtt FLtora.—To The Donard Nursery Co., 
Newcastle, Co. Down, for Narcissi. 

SILVER Gitt BanksIAn.—To Messrs. Cuthbert and 
Co., Southezate, for Tulips; Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Ltd., for Tulips. 4 

SILVER Banxstan.—To Messrs. Cartwright and 
Goodwin, Kidderminster, for Daffodils; Mr. J. C. 
Martin, Bosvigo Gardens, Truro, for Daffodils. 


Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR, 
Nemesia strumosa. 

(Anon).—This is a half-hardy annual, and 
may be sown in heat in March and trans- 
planted in May, or sown in the open after 
the middle of May. It grows from 12 inches 
to 15 inches high, and produces several stems, 
each of which bears a head of bloom, but very. 
little foliage. It blooms freely ‘from mid- 
summer to Michaelmas, and if the weather 
is favourable much later. The colours range 
from white and pale yellow to deep orange 
and from all shades between pink and deep 
crimson. It jis very valuable for eutting, two 
or three spikes in a vase producing a fine 
effect. 

INDOOR. 
Potting Agapanthus. 

(Inquirer).—The spring is the proper 
season for repotting these fine butbous plants, 
and if they have not been repotted for some 
years a moderate shift will probably prove 
beneficial, especially as the roots appear to 
be in a somewhat unhealthy condition. The 
plants should not be overpotted, as they bloom 
best where the pots are well filled with roots. 
The most suitable soil is good turfy loam, 
with a small proportion of leaf-soil or decayed 
manure and some sand. Drain the pots 
rather freely and make the soil firm. 


PESTS. 
White fly on Tomatoes. 

(W. L.).—The only real remedy is cya- 
niding, but the greatest care must be taken 
in doing this, as it is very dangerous. The 
white fly may be killed by tobacco smoke or 
vaporising with nicotine, and as the insects 
are on the backs of the leaves this is the only 
way to reach them. Syringing with paraffin 
emulsion, Gishurst Compound, or Tobacco 
water may be tried, but this must be done 
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directly you see any of the fly, and frequently 
repeated, so that they do not get a hold. : 


~ SHORT REPLIES. 


G. W. Massey.—The eggs, so far as we can 
say, are those of the Lackey moth. 

EL. P. 8.—We have never heard of liquid 
manure being made from Hop manure and 
doubt if it would be of any value. <A bag of 
soot steeped in a tub of water and diluted to 
the colour of pale ale makes a good stimulant 
for all classes of plants. 

Major.—Seeing that the Daffodils are un- 
injured, why not plant more of them—the 
variety is very great—including the many fine 
forms of the Pheasant eye. You might also 
try the many forms of Fritillaria Meleagris. 
You should have the bank wired in so as_to 
check the inroads of the rabbits. 

T. B. C.—1. You cannot do better than 
plant the Alake in which the outer sepals are 
Royal blue, inner sepals rich violet purple. 
2. No, we have never found it so as we have 
seen the same Roses graited, and on their own 
roots, and we could not pick out any difference 
in the blooms, in fact we have seen better 
blooms on Roses on their own roots compared 
with those that had been grafted. 

E. Peel.—It is impossible to say what the 
Narcissus may be. Your best plan will be to 
write to Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2, who should be able to help 
you. Have you any flowers that you could 
send of those you have. 2. No. An annual 
such as Nemophila, Linium, Bartonia, Clar- 
kia, Eschscholtzia, Godetia, Leptosiphon, 
Limmanthes, Malope, Nemesia, Nigella, 
Saponaria and Viscaria would answer your 


purpose. 
Trade Note. 
Hyacinths in Holland. 


The well-known Dutch bulb house of 
Anthony C.-van der Schoot, Hillegom, 
Holland, informs us that the best time to see 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, etc., ian full 
flower will be about from April 25th till the 
first week of May. Boat-trains from London 
(Liverpool Street Station) for Harwich run 
every night at 8.30, except on Sunday, and 
the steamer arrives Hook of Holland about 
6 o’clock in the morning. Mr. Anthony C. 
van der Schoot will be willing to help visitors. 


Books. 


‘The Rose Encyclopedia.” By T. G. W. 
Henslow, M.A., F.R.H.IS8., 8vo., 441 wpp., 
50 plates, and portrait of the author. 
Published by Vickery, Kyrle, and Co., 
Ltd., London, 1922; 12s. 6d. net. 


No one would question the author’s 
sincerity, his admiration for the flower which 
he has taken to his heart, or his wide know- 
ledge of its culture, a fact which well fits 
him for producing a Rose book. There is one 
point, however, on which we would ‘‘ break a 
thorn ’’ with him, to use his own expression. 
‘‘The Rose Encyclopedia’ is marred, and 
badly so, by too much trade. Admitting that 
rosarians owe much—nearly everything, in~ 
fact—to the trade, there is a place for all 
things. Putting it mildly, it 1s-a little dis- 
concerting to find a ‘book, issued at the price 
of this work, plentifully interleaved with ad- 
vertisements; to read in the text constant 
references to the firms who advertise; and to 
note that the garden planting schemes are, 
for the most part, drawn up by these gentle- 
men. Many of these schemes Jack simplicity. 
We deplore with the author the fact that cost 
of production has prevented him from pro- 
ducing the book of his desire. Ways and 
means must be found; the advertiser is a 
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useful personage, but he should not be allowed 
to wander over the pages of a book, like a 
rampant weed on an ill-kept path. ; 

Having ‘‘ broken our thorn,” let us turn 
to a consideration of the text and general 
make-up of ‘‘ The Rose Encyclopedia ’’—a 
misleading title, by the way, for the only 
portion of the book which can be termed en- 
cyclopedic is a descriptive list of Roses in 
commerce, which occupies the last eighty 
pages.  The-list includes practically every 
Soe of importance now upon the market, 
together with a concise description of colour, 
habit, etc. In all, a very useful feature. 

There is much in the book which will be 
of the greatest utility to amateur rosarians. 
Concerning several controversial matters, such 
as autumn or spring pruning, the use of the 
knife or of the secateur, the author has 
decided opinions, and frankly gives his 
reasons therefor. PF <¥- 

A small point, perhaps, but one in which 
we ‘heartily agree with Mr. Henslow, is his 
lament over the lack of perfume in many of 
the modern Roses. To the Rose-lover, as 
distinct from the exhibitor or the man who 
is growing for the market, scent is every- 
thing—form, habit, size, and even colour are 
of secondary consideration. The infusion of 
a little more life into the culture of H.P.’s 
is the author’s suggestion, with which_we are 
in agreement. The neglect of the Wichu- 
raiana class is another matter which dese “es 
attention, for, as the author suggests, new 
varieties are badly wanted. oS i 

As a protection against frost, the author 
advises leaves rather than litter and bracken. 


- From the point of view of protection only 


this is good advice, but the unfortunate habit 
of harbouring leaves, even if we ‘‘ scatter soil 
over them to keep them down,’’ is one of the 
most prolific sources of the spread of certain _ 
plant diseases. 2 eG 

_ ‘The Rose Encyclopedia’’ is profusely 
ilhistrated with a large number of plates of 
well-known Roses. The majority are good, 
but in a few instances some of the plates fall — 
below the standard of the majority. The 
book is ‘‘ compiled, printed, and published in 
its entirety by ex-service men of His 
Majesty’s Forces.’” 


The late Sir John Benn. — 
Lady Benn has received at her residence, 
Stone Wall, Limpsfield, Surrey, the follow- 
ing message from Windsor Castle respecting 
the death of her husband, Sir John Benn, 
Bart. :—‘‘ The King and Queen are grieved 


~ to hear of the irreparable loss which you have 
sustained, and desire me to offer you their 


heartfelt sympathy in your sorrow.’’ The 
remains of Sir John Benn were interred at 
noon on Thursday at Oxted,. following a 
service at the Congregational Chapel, Oxted. — 
Among the many floral tributes was a hand- 
some wreath inscribed, ‘‘ In affectionate re-— 
membrance from the Staff of Benn Brothers, 
Ltd.’’ Simultaneous with the funeral 
service at Oxted a memorial service was held 
at Christ. Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
London. es » 








Plant Diseases Orders and bulbs. 


It wili be recalled that at the annual meet-— 
ing of the British Florists’ Federation, forced- 
bulb growers raised the question of the delay 
between the packing of foreign bulbs and the 
delivery in this country which was caused 
through the inspection imposed by the Plant 
Diseases Order, 1921. The matter has since 
been further discussed at the Chamber of | 


Horticulture and elsewhere, and we under- 


stand that a meeting between the English 
and the Dutch industry’s representatives is 
to be held at The Hague on April 18th or 
19th, prior to the assembly of the Inter- 
national Horticultural Conference there 
which opens on April 20th. ee dive 
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_ A late Spring. 





I see some papers are responsible for the 
statement that the frost of April 1-2 was the 
most severe ever recorded so late in the season, 
but I thought it would be difficult to beat the 
record of 1884, and on referring to. a 
“Garden’”’ volume of that year found that 
late in April considerably over 20 degrees 
of frost was registered in many places, 
playing havoc with developed foliage and 


- fruit. buds and causing the fruit crop to 


‘be very much below the average. In that 
_year the exceptional frost followed a long spell 
of mild weather which had caused the early 
bursting alike of flower and leaf buds, but 
this year the long spell of cold through the 
greater part of March has fortunately kept 
all vegetation in check, and neither the frost 
of the Ist nor the blizzard of the 3rd has done 
any serious harm, little in the way of fruit 


buds except a few early Pears showing any 
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- sign of bursting. This being so, growers are 


hoping that the Damson, Plum and Pear crops 


of ’22 will be heavy, and compensate a little 
for the shortage of the last two seasons, one 


‘or two growers who rely a lot on Greengages 


__and Prune Damsons being exceptionally hard 
_ hit. Both the above, as.a rule, command very 


fair prices, and are disposed of easily with 


little loss, a remark which hardly applies to ~ 
some of the Pears. 


With these, however, I 


_ think many growers have mainly themselves 


_ to blame in planting too many early varieties 
Ye 
to-morrow. 


that are practically ripe to-day and useless 


Naturally in the immediate neighbourhood 


___ of large towns where the demand is great 


there is not much loss, but in outlying places 


_ where transit is expensive and few markets 


9 ouk 


are available a large percentage of sorts like 
urre Giffard, Clapp’s Favorite, and 
illiams’ often hang on hand until quite un- 
saleable. One of the best keeping of the fairly 


_~ early Pears that I have known ripe, a 


season bushels of fruit, which kept remayk-: 
_ ably well when stored in a cool shed. 


_ Strawberries have hardly made a start, and 


Ue: 


gamot (Autumn 


little after the above named in early Octo- 


ber, is the sort: known as Old English Ber- 
Bergamot, and _ other 
names), and I have often wondered it is not 


_ More grown, for although small it is at its 


best a most delicious little fruit. In some of 
the south country orchards I remember big old 
standard trees that yielded in a favourable 


The weather that has held the larger and 


. More important fruits in check has naturally 


had a similar effect on less important things. 


Gooseberries. are struggling to emerge from 


» the bud stage, the exception being the hardy 


¢ 
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Loganberry, which is pushing away bravely 
despite the cold. The check to the Straw- 
berries is, however, decidedly welcome, for 
spring frosts hang on our heavy damp soil and 
the blossom is blackened with only a very 
slight visitation, so much so that where only 
a small quantity is grown it pays the grower 





Prunus Amygdalus. (See page 271.) 


to invest in a piece of tiffany and to stretch 

this over the bed on some bent hazels or 

osiers when there is any danger of frost. 
Hardwick. E. B. S. 


Notes of the Week. 


Oriental poppies. 

I took a number of root cuttings of various 
forms last autumn and it is very interesting 
to see the apparently dead, brown tops of the 
cuttings, which I had left just exposed, 
gradually developing tiny granulations which 


_ become green and soon produce little leaflets. 


It is astonishing how quickly they develop, 


* 


once they make a start, and soon become 
sturdy little plants ready for putting out 
into their permanent quarters. pl vi 


Daffodils in Princes Street Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 


Daffodils are beginning to make a brave 
show in the Princes Street Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, where Mr. M‘Hattie, the Parks 
Superintendent, has planted them largely. 
They present a very fine appearance on the 
grassy slopes and other parts of these 
beautiful gardens, which add so greatly to 
the beauties of what is often called ‘ the 
finest street in Europe.”’ VISITOR. 


Ranunculus acris fl. pl. 

This is an old-fashioned garden flower, often 
known as “‘ Bachelor’s Buttons,” and is just 
a double form of the ordinary Buttercup. I 
found it growing apparently wild in Cumber- 
land last year, though it is just possible it 
may have been an escape from cultivation. 
It is quite pretty and as easy to grow as any 
weed in ordinary soil, in fact it spreads so 
fast as to soon become a weed if not well’ 
looked after. It is quite pretty for cutting. 

O, CLE: 
A new Carnation. 

A few days back I saw a flower of the per- 
petual flowering class on a seedling plant, 
which appeared to me to be of exceptional 
beauty. It is a dark maroon in colour, with a 
scarlet glow on each petal. It was in size, 
smoothness, and formation equal to what is 
seen in the better varieties of the border type. 
This was noted at West Hall Gardens, 
Byfleet, and the gardener, Mr. G. Carpenter, 
who for some years has been raising Carna- 
tious from carefully fertilised flowers, 
informed me that the pod of seeds which 
produced the above also gave him several most 
promising kinds of other shades of colour. 

A hardy fruit plantation. 

Probably one of the most important fresh 
plantations of Apples, Pears and Plums to be 
found in any private garden is that at’ West 
Hall, Byfleet. It numbers seven hundred 
trees. The greater portion is of the first 
named, and what is thought to be all known 
sorts of note are included. The trees were 
planted in November, 1918; they therefore 
mark a great time, which will doubtless be 
remembered by those who follow this garden 
in years to come. All that care and skill 
can do is provided in growing and training 
these trees, which look a picture of health 
and cleanliness at the present time. H.S. 


Aphyllanthes monspeliensis. 
I had a good clump of this pretty little 
plant growing well in a hot, sandy bank, and 
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wishing to increase it last spring, I dug it 
up and divided it. I found it not at all easy 
to divide, however, and had I known what a 
dry season was before me, I should not have 
attempted it. The result of the division was 
that several pieces never got established 
properly and were killed off by the drought, 
so that I am now left with considerably less 
than I had before I started to divide. Prob- 
ably the difficulty of division may be one 
reason why the plant is not particularly 
cheap, for otherwise I have found it easy 
enough to grow in very sandy soil. It is a 
pretty little thing; the dainty blue flowers 
poised on the slender rush-like stems being 
very graceful. O. 


The Summer Cypress. 

This charming annual, which is known 
botanically by the name of Kochia trico- 
phylla, entered largely into summer bedding 
schemes in my younger days, but I do not 
notice it so much in gardens as formerly, 
although it is still a favourite plant with 
many park superintendents in the south and 
west of England. The popular name of the 
plant is quite an appropriate one. — The 
plant forms a graceful pyramidal bush, 
which in congenial surroundings may attain 
a height of 4 to 5 feet. The dainty feathery 
foliage, which is the chief attraction of the 
plant, is of a pleasing shade of light green, 
which turns to a rich, warm crimson in the 
autumn, These plants are most effective 
when grown singly in the centre of round beds 
or when employed as ‘‘ dot’’ plants in long 
beds or borders. They look well also in small 
beds on the lawn. Seed may be sown outdoors 
at the end of April or beginning of May, or 
seedlings may be raised under glass or in the 
hot-bed and planted out in June after being 
hardened off. The soil should be moderately 
light and fairly rich and the position should 
be in full sunshine. “H. GREAVES. 


Thinning annuals. 

The timely thinning of annuals is so im- 
portant that a seasonable hint may not be 
amiss to those who are apt to overlook the 
matter in the rush of other work. Now that 
seed is not so cheap as formerly the errors 
of thick sowing are not quite so prevalent, 
but in spite of every care it generally happens 
that the seedlings are too crowded for proper 
development. Many annuals fail to do them- 
selves justice because they have insufficient 
room for development. The huddled con- 
dition of annuals and the consequent failure 
to produce good flowering specimens are likely 
to bring worthy species into disrepute. The 
distance to thin the seedlings varies, of 
course, with the size and habit of full-grown 
plants, but in any case each plant must have 
its allotted space for natural development. 
The operation of thinning must not be 
attempted when the ground is dry and caked, 
or whole clumps will be pulled out instead of 
individual seedlings. The thinnings of those 
kinds which yield readily to removal may be 
transplanted elsewhere, and these must be 
shaded and watered until well established. 

H. GREAVES. 


The germination of Iris ochroleuca seeds. 

I sowed a lot of seed of this Iris in the 
autumn of 1920, but hardly a single one 
germinated in 1921, although a good many 
other Irises sown at the same time and in 
the same place, including I. sibirica, Forresti, 
Wilsoni, and chrysographa, came up quite 
satisfactorily. Now, however, I find young 
plants of I. ochroleuca coming up quite freely 
in the seed-bed, which had been but little 
disturbed. It is well known that when Iris 
seed is sown it is a common thing for some 
to lie over until a second season before 
germinating, and it is, therefore, always wise 
to leave the seed-bed undisturbed until the 
second season, or else to sift the soil carefully 
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(as some advise) for the ungerminated seed 
and re-sow them. I. ochroleuca is a stately 
plant for the border, the foliage being very 
handsome and attaining a great height under 
favourable conditions. There are various 
forms besides a fine hybrid with I. aurea, 
which has larger flowers, in colour a delight- 
ful blend of both parents. Both the type and 
the hybrid are quite easy to grow in a lime- 
less soil, preferring one of a somewhat heavy 
texture. Pas As 


The lesser Periwinkle (Vinca minor). 

Many plants are seen to better advantage 
when naturalised than when they are grow- 
ing in the flower border. The above is one 
of them. At the time of writing—the last 
day of March—I am reminded of this by 
great colonies which have scrambled over 
steep, sunny, semi-wooded ‘banks on which 


the rosy-flowered Rubus spectabilis is grow- — 


ing. These Periwinkles are handsome every 
year, but unusually so during the present 
time, which may be due to the abundant sun- 
shine of the past year, for the plants are 
flowering in the greatest profusion. The 
charming flowers are each an inch across and 
borne on stems rarely more than 35 inches in 
height. Although the leafy, trailing growths 
are taller, here and there, they do not obscure 
the charming effect of the flowers. Those who 
have rocky sites in their gardens should clothe 
them with this little plant, and where a low 
carpet is needed beneath trees or shrubs, this 
is an excellent plant, which, however, does 
not flower with such profusion jin shaded 
places as in full sunshine. There is a white 
form, V. m. alba, well worth growing, the 
two planted together producing a pretty 
effect. SUSSEX. 


The Purple Plum (Prunus cerasifera var. 
Pissardi). 

Of this beautiful tree, which is now. laden 
with blossom, there appear to be two distinct 
kinds, which vary both in the colour of their 
leaves and flowers. One—by far the more 
effective—produces pale rose-pink buds and 
flowers and has dark purple leaves, while 
the other has pure white flowers and green- 
ish-bronze leaves. I have them growing side 
by side in different positions, the superior 
effect of the former being apparent. The 
surpassing beauty of this tree at the present 
time is wonderful, considering the cold, 
bleak, easterly position the groups occupy. 
There is, however, no doubt as to the super- 
jority of the pink-flowered form over the 
other kind. I should advise readers to insist 
upon this kind when ordering trees. |The 
trees here are allowed to grow quite naturally, 
and in 1920 both kinds were laden with their 
large cherry-like fruits, which were found to 
be quite palatable when properly ripe. To 
obtain the fruits in this state, however, they 
must be securely netted, otherwise blackbirds 
strip the trees of the fruits long before they 
reach that stage. A group of these trees in 
full bloom near the waterside is very effective 
at the present time, their beauty being en- 
hanced by a mass of Forsythia suspensa 
covered with golden-yellow flowers growing 
near. E. M. 


Pyracantha angustifolia. 

The general usefulness of the well-lenown 
Pyracantha coccinea, the Fire Bush of South 
Europe and Asia Minor, is well understood, 
for it is one of the most popular evergreens 
for planting against walls, and is also 
common in the open ground in the milder 
parts of the country, making a conspicuous 
object in-May, when covered with its white 
flowers, and again during autumn and early 
winter, when bearing its fiery-red berries. P. 
angustifolia, however, is not so well known, 
for it was only introduced in the last year of 
last century. A native of Western China, it 
there grows at least 12 feet high, forming a 
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dense bush with stiff, usually spine-tipped 


branches, which bear oblong, dull, evergreen 
leaves, up to 24 inches long and % inch wide. 
The white flowers are in flat heads in May, 
as in the older species, and they are followed 
by orange-coloured fruits which ripen in 
September. It is not as hardy as P. coccinea, 
and in the neighbourhood of London requires 
the protection of a wall. At its best it is, 
however, a handsome shrub and is well worth 
attention for the milder parts of the 
country. It succeeds in warm, well-drained 
loamy soil. = 
Rhododendron ciliatum. - , 
Although this pretty Rhododendron cannut 
be grown out of doors in most parts of the 
country, it succeeds in Cornwall and other 
places where similar climatic conditions pre- 
vail, and there forms a very effective feature. 
Elsewhere it must be grown in a cold green- 
house, where it thrives and blossoms freely 
both as a pot and border plant. - In the neigh- 
bourhood of London it has lived out of doors 
for many years, but lacks the general vigour 
of plants growing in places where climatic 
conditions are less severe. In Cornish 
gardens it is found as a dense bush 6 feet to 
9 feet high and as far through, the dark 
green, oval leaves being easily recognised py 
their hairy covering. The flawers are rosy 
red in the bud stage, pale pink when they 
first expand, and white later. Flowers in 
the three stages may be found on a large bush, ~ 
and the effect of the contrasts in colour is 
charming. R. ciliatum is an excellent bush 
for grouping on banks or on lawns, whilst it 


is also suitable for the back of the rockery and- ~ 


for planting in shrubberies. It can be in- 
creased by layering the lower branches, by in- 
serting cuttings of half-ripe shoots in pots of 
sandy peat indoors in July, and by seeds. It 
has been used by the hybridist, and its 
parentage is seen in such varieties as R. 
preecox and R. Rosy Bell. 


The care of Lilacs. : 

I am frequently asked by my gardening 
friends to explain the reason why their Lilacs 
are so shy to ‘bloom. In a few cases the de- 
linquencies are due to wrong position or un-— 
suitable soil, but in most instances the failure 
to produce a normal supply of blossom, has 
been due to lack of pruning and omitting to 
cut away the dead flowers. I have seen 
gardens where old Lilac blooms have been 
allowed to stay on the bushes indefinitely, and 
I have often been tempted to enter such 
gardens and relieve the poor bushes of their 
unwanted progeny. The formation of new 
growth during the summer is indispensable 
to the development of bloom the following 
season, and as this growth is considerably 
checked by the process of maturing seed, it 
becomes necessary to remove the ‘owas as. 
soon as they are over. When the bushes have 
ceased to flower is also the correct time to 
do any necessary pruning. This operation 
consists in cutting away weakly shoots and 
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removing all the suckers—if the plants — 


the base of 
It is well to remember that 


have been grafted—from 
the shrubs. 


Lilacs bear their blossoms on wood of the ~ 
previous summer’s growth, so that the en- 
couragement of this growth is best given by 


the judicious use of the pruning knife. 
centres of the bushes must be opened up, so 
there be a free circulation of air and a 


play of sunshine on the new growth. The — 
formation of healthy summer shoots may be 


further advanced by giving the shrubs a 


generous top-dressing of rotten manure at the 
- game time the pruning is undertaken. The ~ 
delightful fragrance which hovers around a 


bush laden with blossoms is one of the most 
pleasing of the numerous delights of the 
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- spring garden, and any extra care bestowed 
“on the bushes is undeniably 
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_ THE CONTROL OF INSECT & FUNGOID PESTS. 


A short account of preventive methods of insect and fungus control, comprising a history of spraying; 
the essentials of a good spray; habits of the more important insects and fungi; the chief insecticides 


and fungicides and how they are 


History of spraying. 

Exactly when and by whom the spraying 
of plants was first practised is not easy to 
determine. Rough and ready methods for 
the prevention and cure of insect and fungoid 
pests have certainly been in use from early 
times. It is clear, however, that scientific 

methods are of comparatively recent date. 
One of the earliest authentic records re- 
lates to the use of an infusion of Rue (Ruta 
graveolens?) as an insecticide. About fifty 
__—-years later another insecticide was in great 
__-request—water in which lime had been slaked, 
_ with finely powdered, bad tobacco added. At 
- this period also soap, soot, sage, hyssop, 
____wormwood, tansy, hellebore, leek, long pepper, 
_ petroleum, and turpentine had all been 


pressed into service, and it is interesting to. 


_ note that, in one form or another, several of 
these early remedies have survived to the 
present time. — 

In the light of modern methods, the theories 


AT Ye 


concerning the use of sulphur are quaint. 
_ “First wet the trees infested with lice,”’ 
___-writes the sponsor of the remedy, ‘‘ then rub 
_ flowers of sulphur upon the insects, and \it 


- will cause them all to burst.”’ 
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Pear-leaf Blister mite. 





It would serve no useful purpose to 
tee enumerate all of the many substances whose 
use was advocated in these early days. The 
so methods of application were crude, and the 
Sg strangest mixtures were used at haphazard, 
with the result that little real knowledge was 
_ acquired. As Lodeman says iin his ‘“‘ Spray- 
ing of Plants’’: ‘‘ With such a battery of 
_ powerful materials directed against them, it 
18a wonder that so many insects we now have 
to contend with should still exist. The very 
number of fhe materials named is an indica- 
_ tion of weakness; for if any of them had 
te po Sew very decided merit, there would have 
been no necessity for the existence of the 
eon 7+ rest. ” 
_ Of fungicides, sulphur was early recom- 
mended for the treatment of mildew, and, in 
_ its various modifications, is a standard 
Tremedy to-day. Eau Grison, introduced by 
_ the head gardener at Versailles, in 1851, as a 
_ remedy for mildew, is the forerunner of lime- 
sulphur, so much in vogue at the present 
time. 
‘Ten years later copper sulphate was advo- 
cated as a remedy for Rose mildew. 
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__ tentative experiments came to nothing, owing 


iphel’y 





The . 


compounded; dust spraying and 


to the damage done to the plants by the raw 
chemical. Yet copper sulphate is one of the 
ingredients of the most universally popular 
fungicide at the present time. 

In all this early work the prevailing idea 
seems to have been to utilise to the full con- 
coctions which were ‘‘ strong,’’ were possessed 


? 





Onion fly. 


of an unpleasant odour or an acrid taste. 
Modern treatment dates from the discovery 
of the fungicidal properties of copper in its 
several compounds, from the first use of the 
now well-known Bordeaux mixture in 1882. 
The value of copper in the treatment of smut 
of cereals had been shown nearly eighty years 
previously. The oft-told story of the first use 
of Bordeaux mixture will bear repeating, if 
only to point the fact that a mere coincidence 
may lead to far-reaching results. 

From the vineyards in the vicinity of Bor- 
deaux, human pilferers were wont to take 
their toll of the fruit, growing by the wayside. 
To prevent these losses the owners of the vine- 
yards covered their vines growing near the 
roads with verdigris, a substance which was 
later replaced by a mixture of milk of lime 
and copper sulphate. The sole object of this 
treatment was to cover the fruit with the now 





Turnip attacked by Club root. 


well-known pale blue mixture, thereby ren- 
dering it distasteful to those with a liking 
for other people’s property. The result was 
the discovery of the most generally useful 
fungicide so far vouchsafed to fruit-growers. 
For it was noted that the vines treated with 


the winter washing of fruit-trees. 


milk of lime and copper sulphate were free 
from attacks of the Vine mildew (Perono- 
spora viticola), which was devastating the 
French vineyards. 

Millardet was the first to recognise the 
potentialities of this new-found treatment. 
He it was who investigated the merits of 
other salts of copper and of iron, but, dis- 
carding them all in turn, adhered to his be- 
lief that the mixture of copper sulphate and 
milk of lime was the most efficacious, 
Millardet’s researches marked the beginnings 
of the scientific treatment of plant diseases. 
It signalised the abandonment of haphazard 
methods and dubious remedies, it marked the 
advent of chemicals of known composition and 
definite action. ; 

It is a sad commentary on the lethargy of 
British horticulturists at the time, that, 
although the efficacy of Bordeaux mixture 
had been fully recognised in France and 
America, and not only recognised, but tried 
out in practice, its adoption in this country 
was delayed till the- Royal Agricultural 
Society and Messrs. Sutton and Sons took up 
the matter, nine years after Millardet had 
made his work public. The early experiments 
were not encouraging, and led to a set-back 
as far as Britain was concerned, a fact which 





Turnip attacked by Gall weevil. 


probably accounts for the tardy acceptance of 
scientific spraying by our growers. 

Whilst many of the substances known to 
have been used in the infancy of spraying 
have survived to the present day, at least in 
modified form, the same cannot be said for the 
apparatus used in applying the materials. 
Bordeaux mixture, on its introduction, was 
applied with a broom! The broom> was 
dipped into the mixture, which was then 
flicked upon the vines. A tedious method in 
all conscience, but fairly effective. 

An improvement on the simple broom con- 
sisted of a flat broom with a hollow handle, 
connected by flexible tubing to a _ tank, 
carried on the operator’s back. Thus was 
avoided the constant and laborious dipping of 
the broom into the liquid. Still, there was 
no method of projecting the fluid except by the 
action of throwing. By way of watering cans, 
simple syringes, and the like, the efficient 
apparatus now on the market has developed. 

Briefly, then, the history of spraying may 
be summed up as a period of hit or miss. 
Then came the accidental discovery of the 
efficacy of combinations of lime and copper 
salts, a discovery which gave a new impetus 
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to the work and started investigations on 
rational lines. From that period scientific 
spraying, as we now know it, has evolved, 
slowly, be it said, but surely. Compared 
with veterinary and medical sciences, the 
treatment of plant ills is even now in the 
embryo stage. There are still too many slap- 
dash methods in use, still too little under- 
standing of the action of chemicals on plant 
tissues, and, worse than all, too much of the 
feeling that ‘‘ what was good enough for 
grandfather is good enough for me,’’ 


Where science counts. 


In the past, there has been an unfortunate 
tendency on the part of the practical man to 


disparage the efforts of the scientist. His 
test-tubes, his microscope and laboratory 
equipment seem things apart from the 


accepted order. The scientist, in truth, has 
often been no less sympathetic towards the 
ways of the practical man. To-day there are 
happy auguries of the two working together 
in harmony. This is all to the good, for the 
one cannot ignore the other without detri- 
ment to the advancement of horticulture. 
The efficient treatment of insect and fungoid 
pests, for instance, involves a knowledge of 
chemistry, entomology, and mycology no less 
than a thorough understanding of cultural 
methods. Scientists can claim the discovery 
of the now universally known ‘fact that all 
insects pass through a series of changes, or 
metamorphoses, during their lives. These 





Turnip showing diseased patches caused by bacteria 
“* Brown-bacteriosis.”’ 


changes may be complete, as in the case of the 
Cabbage white butterfly, when they comprise 
egg or ovum, caterpillar or larva, chrysalis 
or pupa, and perfect insect or imago. In 
some cases, the green fly, for example, meta- 
morphosis is incomplete, that is to say the 
pupal stage is omitted. Again, certain in- 
sects, notably green fly, produce living young 
during the greater part of the year, and, by 
the omission of the egg stage, increase with 
alarming rapidity. 

The mouth parts of insects are of the 
greatest importance, not alone from the 
scientific aspect, but from the point of view 
of the horticulturist. Some there be with 
biting mouths, some with sucking mouths, 
some with a combination of the two, and 
some devoid of any mouth at all. This ana- 
tomical matter, truly in the domain of the 
scientist, determines what kind of substance 
may or may not be used in an attempt to 
control the pest. Fortunately for man, there 
is a weak link in the life cycle of every insect, 
a stage at which it may be most profitably 
attacked, and it is in working out these and 
similar problems that the scientist and prac- 
tical man may learn much in common. 

_ A knowledge of the habits of fungoid pests 
is also an essential to their proper treatment. 
Some live within the tissues of the plant from 
which they obtain their nutriment, and 
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cannot, on that account, be killed without. 


grave detriment to their host. Others are 
external parasites and may be destroyed by 
the use of suitable fungicides. Again, the 
practical man, in his anxiety to protect his 
crops, may attempt to save time by mixing 





Adult Thrips. 


his spraying fluids. There are mixtures 
which are effective combined insecticides and 
fungicides. Without a knowledge of chemis- 
try, however, such ventures are hazardous. 
The ingredients may neutralise one another 
and produce a useless, even if innocuous, 
compound; or they may, as in the case of 
Paris green and lime-sulphur, form com- 
pounds which are absolutely harmful. Closer 
co-operation between scientist.and grower can 
only lead to the betterment of horticulture. 
Neither can progress far alone; treading the 
same path, there is a vast field still awaiting 
discovery. 


Insects. 


As mentioned above, a knowledge of the life 
histories of insects and something of the 
anatomy of their mouth parts is essential to 
their effective treatment. A careful study of 
their habits is no less important. Again, it 
must never be forgotten that some insects are 
exceedingly useful, and a wholesale slaughter 
of every six-legged creature is to be depre- 
cated. 

It is foolish to generalise, but few will 
debate the point that our insect and bird 
friends do more to rid our gardens of harm- 
ful insect life than all the spraying fluids 
ever compounded. 

Reviewing the chief orders of insects of 
importance in horticulture, moths and flies 
are harmful in the larval stage, beetles and 
bugs do damage both in the larval and adult 
stages. ‘There are exceptions, of course, and 
certain insects—the wasp amongst others— 


may be exceedingly useful at one stage of its 


life and harmful at another. Millions of in- 
jurious insects are captured by wasps as food 
for their young, but, unfortunately, they levy 
toll for their good offices by depredations on 
fruit later in the season. 

The essentials of a good insecticide, or of a 
good fungicide for that matter, are effective- 
ness, cheapness, and harmlessness to the 





Apple attacked by Codling moth larva. 


plants treated. Much of the effectiveness of 
a good spray fluid may be dissipated by im- 
proper application® or application at the 
wrong time. With the efficient apparatus on 
the market there is little excuse for improper 


application. The time to spray depends on. 
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the life history and habits of the insects to be 
treated, or is sometimes a compromise be- 
tween the most favourable time for attacking 
the insect and the period which will do the 
least harm to the plants subjected to spray- 
ing. The cost of spraying depends on the 
materials used, the position and size of the 
plants to be sprayed, the outfit, and the cost 
of labour. The materials used must be of the 
best. ‘Time and again experience has shown 
that the use of impure, and therefore cheap, 
chemicals leads to disaster. Then, again, 
there is the debated point of home-mixed or 
commercial materials. Provided only the 
best ingredients of guaranteed purity are 
used, that they are mixed with the greatest 
accuracy and in accordance with standard 
practice, there is no reason why the home- 
made article, in many cases at any rate, 
should not be as good as any of the com- 
mercial preparations and better than some. 
To the man who is not prepared to take the 
necessary trouble we would say go to a firm 
with a name and buy your materials ready 
mixed. Our second heading needs no elabora- 
tion. Obviously the cost of spraying with 
any given fluid is directly proportional to 
the area to be sprayed. The outfit is im- 
portant, and the best machines are not cheap, 
but any attempt to save on this point is false 
economy. A machine which fails to fu~ sion 
when required is an annoyance, and it may 
cause the loss of a valuable crop. As for the 
cost of labour, there is no need to emphasise 
the fact that it is a serious item in these 
days. 

Having weighed all these points, one is 
confronted with the question, ‘‘Is it worth 
while? ’’ The immediate return may not be 
strikingly apparent. It must be remembered, 
however, that the omission to take preventive 
or curative measures during one season will 
almost certainly result in increased trouble 
during the following year. 


Typical insects. 


To enumerate all or a tithe of the insect 
pests likely to be encountered, even in a 
small garden, is beyond the scope of this 
article. Some typical cases may be cited, but 
when in doubt on any point send specimens 
to the Editor of Garpentine ILLUSTRATED, 
and he will always be pleased to give you 
all the assistance he can in dealing with in- 
sects or fungoid pests. The larve of butter- 
flies and moths are all provided with biting 
mouths, and are, therefore, usually dealt with 
by means of substances which poison their 
food. The most important are arsenical 
compounds, particularly lead arsenate. The 
matter is not so simple as it sounds, however, 
for we have the Currant clearwing moth, 
whose larvee live in the pith of Currants; 


the larve of certain Tineide, which spend — 


their larval existence between the upper and 
lower epidermis of leaves. These, and others, 
cannot be treated by poisons. The mining 
habit of certain Tineide is common also 
amongst some of the harmful flies, a fact 
which makes them doubly difficult to control. ° 
Of the bugs the most pernicious are the 
aphides, of many species, scale insects, mealy 
bugs, white flies, capsids, frog-hoppers, and 
jumping plant lice (Psyllide). ~ All these 
insects are provided with sucking mouths, by 
means of which they absorb the plant juices 
from below the epidermis ; therefore they must 
be dealt with by means of contact poisons. 
Iven so, they vary so much in habit that no 
one method of control will apply to all. Many 
species of aphis cause the leaves of the plants 
which they attack to roll, and if treatment 
be delayed too long they cannot be reached 
by spraying fluids. Others are covered with 
a mealy or waxy secretion, which affords an — 
efficient protection against most sprays. The — 
habits of beetles in the larval and adult — 
stages are as varied as their structure. In — 
both stages they have biting mouths, and are, — 
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therefore, controlled where possible by poison- 
ing their food. It must be remembered that 
among the beetles are some of the gardener’s 


_best friends. Many species of ladybird beetle 


- 


feed exclusively on green fly. Tiger beetles 
are energetic predators, as also are the ground 
beetles, with few exceptions. There are other 
insects, such as gall flies, saw flies, and 
thrips, which we have not reviewed. Also, 
outside the insect world, red spiders and other 
mites, millipedes and the like, which are all 
classed as insects in the popular mind and 
need to be kept under control. Briefly, the 
use of insecticides resolves itself into the 
killing of the pests by poisoning their food or 
by contact poisons on the insects themselves ; 
by preventing the female insects from egg 
laying on the host plants, practically the only 
method of dealing with those insects which 
live a concealed larval life. Then there is 


winter spraying, more usually known as 


washing, with the object, among other things, 
of killing eggs and hibernating insects. This 
formidable armament is not sufficient to keep 
insect pests in check, and must be augmented, 


‘in certain cases, with fumigation or with the 


treatment of the soil with volatile insecti- 











ment of fungoid diseases is greater. 


the manner of a green plant. 


exceedingly numerous, 


Or carried by insects to other plants. 


cides and deterrents. These do not rightly 


‘come under the survey of spraying, but they 


are none the less important. They may be 
treated more efficiently in a special article on 
another occasion. 


Fungi. 


The difficulties of warding off insect attacks 
are sufficiently great. The efficient treat- 
In the 
case of insects, prevention is often better than 
cure; with fungi, prevention is often the 
only course. 

The ifungi which cause plant diseases are 


all parasites—that is to say, they obtain 
their food from a living host. 


They are quite 
incapable of manufacturing their food after 
Some fungi 
live as saprophytes—they feed at the expense 
of dead material. So long as they are truly 
saprophytic they serve a useful purpose in 
the economy of Nature by helping to break 


S up complex organic material and returning 
‘it to the soil. A number of fungi only live 


as saprophytes in the absence of suitable food 
material, and revert to a parasitic life at 
the first opportunity. The ‘‘ damping off’’ 


fungus, Pythium sp., is an excellent example. 


Although the species of parasitic fungi are 
their methods of 
attacking plants are not so varied as in the 
case of insects. For practical purposes they 
may be divided into two groups. Those—and 


they form the majority—which live within 
the host, as the plant from which they 
obtain their nourishment -is called. 
send their fruiting organs into the air, 
_ thereby allowing their spores, from which 


They 


new fungi arise, to be scattered by the wind 
The 
ecto-parasites, on the other hand, live outside 
the host plant, sending suckers at intervals 


_ to the tissues below, in order to obtain food. 
__ For fungi belonging to the first group there 
is no cure. 


_ It is obvious that any fungicide, 
potent enough to kill the parasite, would 
likewise kill the host plant, within whose 


tissues it lives. Fungi of the second group 


may be killed by suitable fungicides. The 


safe course in dealing with plant diseases is 


prevention ; in other words, the plants which 


_ we desire to protect from disease must be 

_ covered with substances of such a nature that 

_ the fungus spores cannot germinate thereon 
and infect the plant. 


Spraying apparatus. 


_ Great care must be taken to select suitable 
and reliable apparatus. The design will de- 
pend upon circumstances. It is obvious that 
appliances, suitable for spraying a small 
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number of low-growing plants, will be less 
elaborate and less costly than those designed 
for use in the orchard. A syringe, if pro- 
perly constructed, is quite efficient when only 
a few plamts are to be treated. The nozzles 
of ordinary syringes are not suitable for 
spraying, and an appliance specially designed 
for the purpose should be procured. Knap- 
sack sprayers—so called because they are 








Lacewing fly, with eggs and larva. 
A useful insect.) 


carried on the back of the operator—are 
useful for larger areas, and when thick 
hquids are not being used. For these, more 
powerful sprayers are required. For large 
orchards there are many efficient machines 
on the market. Most of the makers of 
sprayers offer a wide range of apparatus suit- 
able for all purposes. In selecting an ap- 
pliance it is important to give attention to 
the nozzle. In many cases it is essential that 
an exceedingly fine spray should be used, iand 
this can only be attained by the use of a 
suitable nozzle. For liquids containing 
solids in suspension such a nozzle would be 
useless. Many appliances have iadjustable 
nozzles, so that they may he used for a 
variety of sprays; others have more than one 
nozzle, permitting a change to be made when 
necessary. 

When sprays containing solids in suspen- 
sion are being used, the sprayer should be 
provided with some. kind of agitator, to pre- 
vent the solid matter from settling. Mention 
should also be made of pneumatic sprayers, 
designed to give an exceptionally fine spray, 
and of apparatus adapted for dry spraying— 
1.@., the dusting of plants with very finely 
dissolved, solids, an operation which should 
always be performed when the plants are 
covered with dew. 


Insecticides. 


Such is man’s struggle with ‘his insect foes 
that it would not be very great exaggeration 
to say the number of different insecticides 
advocated at the present day does not fall 
far short of the number of species of insects 
damaging cultivated plants. Matters are not 
quite so bad as they gave promise of being 
some years ago; modern research is sifting 
the good from the bad, with the result that 





Codling moth. 


the tendency towards advocating certain sub- 
stances because they might do good, rather 
than because they are known to do good, is 
on the down grade. 

What is the best insecticide or fungicide? 
The question is by no means unusual, but 
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there is no best, for everything depends upon 
circumstances, A mixture which will destroy 
one insect or fungus, may be quite harmless 
to a pest of another kind® Our remarks on 
the mouth parts of insects and the habits of 
parasitic fungi will have made this clear. 

Against biting insects there are no more 
generally useful sprays than the arsenical 
compounds. Paris Green and London 
Purple, two one-time favourite arsenicals, are 
not nearly so popular now as formerly, 
mainly owing to their tendency to scorching. 
Arsenate of lead is the most generally useful 
spray of the class. This is one of the 
mixtures which it is better to buy ready- 
made. There are several reliable brands on 
the market, and if mixed and used accord- 
ing to instructions, the maximum results 
with the minimum of scorching should be 
attained. There is always some danger of 
scorching with an arsenical spray. 

All compounds of arsenic are poisonous, 
not only to insects, but to all animal life, 
a fact which must not be forgotten in using 
these sprays. They should never be used on 
fruit-trees at blossoming-time, because of the 
danger to bees visiting the flowers, nor should 
they be used within a month of the ripening 
of the fruit, so that all traces of the poison 
may be gone by the time the fruit is gathered. 
Arsenate of lead is sold in paste and powder 
form ; the powder may be used for dust spray- 
ing.. There are several contact poisons for 
use against sucking insects, the most 
generally used being lime-sulphur, nicotine, 
and paraffin. It was thought, till recently, 
that all contact poisons acted by suffocating 
the insects. On the body of every insect 
there are minute openings, known as 
spiracles ; these lead to a complicated network 
of breathing tubes or tracheze. The spiracles 
can be closed, and probably are closed, when 





Eggs of Codling moth on fruit and leaf of Apple. 


distasteful substances fall wpon the insect. 
It is now believed that the contact poisons 
are absorbed into the tissues, and that their 
action is not due to suffocation. 
LIME-SULPHUR is best purchased ready 
mixed, being by no means easy to prepare. 
It is a useful preparation for scale; it softens 
the wax of the scales and makes them im- 
permeable to oxygen, and therefore hinders 
the respiration of the insects. Used at summer 
strength, it is a stomach poison, though not 
so efficient as arsenate of lead. Some 
authorities advocate mixtures of lime-sulphur 
and arsenate of lead, also of Bordeaux mix- 
ture and arsenate of lead. The former mix- 


ture results in the production of a soluble 


arsenic salt and consequent damage to foliage. 
Arsenate of lime should be substituted for the 
lead compound if a combined insecticide and 
fungicide is required. By mixing arsenate of 
lead with Bordeaux mixture the killing 
power of the arsenate is largely reduced, and 
a better mixture is obtained by substituting 
sodium arsenate for the lead salt. The 
sodium arsenate (4 lb.) is dissolved in about 
a gallon of water,and, with the solution quick- 
lime (24 lb.) is slaked and the water made up 
to 10 gallons. In another vessel 2 lb. of pure 
copper sulphate is dissolved in 10 gallons of 
water. Lastly, the two solutions are well 
mixed. 
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Nicotine is the most generally useful of 
the vegetable poisons. It possesses the ad- 
vantage that it never damages the foliage. 
The nicotine should be obtained of guaranteed 
strength or of 96 per cent. purity. There are 
some preparations on the market which are 
useless in combating insects. The substance 
may be used in solution in water or in com- 
bination with soap solution. The soap solu- 
tion should be made by dissolving 2 oz. of 
soft soap in 10 gallons of water, and to the 
solution 1 oz. of nicotine of 96 per cent. purity 
should be added. This is an efficient remedy 
for aphis and Apple sucker. As with arseni- 
cal sprays, it should not be used on vegetation 
which is to be used as food, within a month 
of harvesting. 

PARAFFIN is usually used, in summer, in 
conjunction with soap solution, forming the 
well-known paraffin emulsion. When pro- 
perly made and used, it is exceedingly efficient 
against aphis and allied insects. -A useful 
emulsion is made by dissolving 24 lb. of soft 
soap in 94 gallons of hot water, then adding 
slowly 24 oz. of paraffin, agitating the mix- 
ture continuously till a creamy emulsion is 
formed. The whole secret of the correct pre- 
paration of this insecticide depends on efli- 
cient emulsification. On standing, the 
paraffin should not separate out from the 
soap solution, though it will do so in time, 
in which case the paraffin may be poured off, 
the soap solution warmed up, and then the 
paraffin added and the whole re-emulsified. 

There are many other insecticides in 
common use, but lack of space forbids a review 
of them all. 


Fungicides. 


CoPpPER SALTS AND SULPHUR form the basis 


of the majority of efficient fungicides. Bor- 
deaux, Burgundy, and lime-sulphur mixtures 
are undoubtedly the most generally useful 
preparations for dealing with plant diseases. 
There is a number of methods recommended 
for making Bordeaux mixture, and some are 
far more efficient than others. The method 
we have found most generally useful is that 
advocated by Pickering, and although it con- 
tains less copper sulphate than the usual pre- 
parations, it is quite as efficient. It has the 
added advantages, moreover, of acting imme- 
diately it is applied, of containing no solid 
lime particles which damage the nozzles of 
sprayers, and of being far finer in texture 
than the*usual Bordeaux mixture. 

CopPER SULPHATE (10 oz.) of at least 98 per 
cent. purity is dissolved in about half a 
gallon of water. Half a pound of quicklime 
is then slaked and then 10 gallons of water 
added. ‘The lime and water are well stirred 
and allowed to settle. Then 84 gallons of the 
clear liquid are drawn off and added to the 
copper sulphate solution. It is now necessary 
to test whether all the copper has been thrown 
down. A rough test may be made by dipping 
a clean knife-blade in a portion of the solu- 
tion. If the copper is not thrown down some 
of it will be deposited on the steel. A more 
delicate and reliable test is to add one or two 
drops of the Bordeaux mixture to a weak 
solution of potassium ferrocyanide; the pro- 
duction of a brown colouration indicates un- 
precipitated copper, and more lime water 
must be added. When this test gives no fur- 
ther brown colouration make up the Bordeaux 
mixture to ten gallons by adding water. The 
mixture should be used fresh. There is no 
difficulty whatever in making this fungicide 
if pure copper sulphate and freshly burnt 
quicklime be used. The lime must be care- 
fully slaked by the addition of a little water 
at a time; the copper sulphate solution must 
not be mixed in a metal vessel. The test for 
unprecipitated copper is, of course, exceed- 
ingly important. This is an excellent fungi- 
cide for most diseases of fruit trees, but it 
must not be used on Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
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BurGunDY MIxTURE is chiefly used in 
potato spraying. It is prepared by dissolving 
4‘lb. of pure copper sulphate in 5 gallons of 
water, using a wooden or earthenware vessel ; 
5 lbs. of pure washing soda are also dissolved 
in 5 gallons of water. The solution of copper 
sulphate is made up to 35 gallons by the 
addition of more water, then the solution of 
washing soda is slowly added, with constant 
stirring. This spray should be used with as 
fine a nozzle as possible, and in spraying 
Potatoes both surfaces of the leaves should 
be treated. The Burgundy mixture, when 
prepared as above, should be neither acid nor 
alkaline. If blue litmus paper dipped into 
the clear liquid above the sediment turns red 


‘the liquid is acid, and more soda must be 


added; on the other hand, if red litmus is 
turned blue more copper sulphate must be 
added. Lime-sulphur we have already men- 
tioned as an insecticide; it is also a useful 
fungicide, especially for certain mildews. It 
should be bought ready mixed and should be 
used with care,.especially on the more deli- 





Asparagus beetle, larva and egg. 


cate varieties of Apples and on Gooseberries, 
for it is liable to scorch the foliage of these 
plants. 


Dust spraying. 

The application of dry powders as insecti- 
cides and fungicides seems to be more popular 
in the United States than in this country. 
Experiments have shown this method of 
treatment to be quite as efficient as the appli- 
cation of liquid sprays. The cost of materials 
is high, but this is set off by the fact that 
an orchard can be treated in one-fifth the 
time required by the usual methods. The 
materials used most frequently are sulphur 
80 per cent., arsenate of lead 20 per cent. ; 
sulphur 40 per cent., arsenate of lead 10 per 
cent., finely ground gypsum 50 per cent. 
Sometimes slaked lime 
gypsum in the latter mixture, The materials 
must be very finely divided, perfectly dry, 
and must be applied when the leaves are 
moist, 

WINTER SPRAYING applies particularly to 
fruit trees, and is performed while they are 
dormant. A neglected Apple tree soon becomes 
covered with moss, lichen, and other epi- 
phytic vegetation. This growth, in itself, is 
harmful to the tree, and also it forms a suit- 
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able hiding-place for many hibernating in- 
sects, which will become active in the first 
warm days of spring. Furthermore, an un- 
tended tree quickly becomes encrusted with 
scale. The eggs of various injurious insects 
are deposited on, or under, the bark, and the 
spores of parasitic fungi are more likely to 


‘lodge on the stems of neglected trees than 


upon those whose bark is clean. It is obvious, 
therefore, that winter spraying or washing, 
which is essentially a cleaning process, is of 
the greatest importance in the control. of 
insect and fungoid pests. 


There is a great deal to be learned regard- 
ing the effect of repeated applications of 
winter washes on fruit trees. Frequent use 
of the strong chemicals which are, of neces- 
sity, employed is undoubtedly liable to injure 
the trees seriously. Climate is probably an 
important factor. Very much _ stronger 
washes are used in America than here with- 
out ill effects, . Again, some varieties are 
much more easily damaged than others, If 
the operation of winter washing is carried 
out properly there is no need to repeat the 
treatment annually. The washes most com- 
monly used for winter spraying contain 
caustic alkali. The simplest is merely a 
solution of caustic soda (2 lb.) in water (10 
It is quite efficient in cleariug the 
trees of scale insects, larvee of ermine moths, 
and the like. A better but less simple 
material is the Woburn winter wash. It has 
the advantage of being a combined insecticide 
and fungicide, as well as a good cleanser. 
The wash requires careful mixing, and the 
ingredients should be added in the order 
given. é 

Dissolve 3 lb. of copper sulphate in about 
18 gallons of water. Slake $ lb. of quicklime 
in a little water and, when slaked, add more 
water to form a milky diquid—milk of lime. - 
Pour this slowly into the copper sulphate 
solution, stirring meanwhile. Then churn up 
10 pints of paraffin into the mixture and 
finally add 4 lb. of caustic soda, after making 
up the whole to 20 gallons by the addition of 
water. 


Sometimes iron sulphate is substituted for - 


copper sulphate in the Woburn wash. In 
this case the liquid does not possess fungicidal 
properties. With the object of avoiding the 
use of caustic alkali, lime-salt wash is some- 


times used. It is not so effective as caustic — 


washes in ridding the trees of Moss, Lichens, 
etc., nor is it so harmful to insect life. 


The wash may be prepared by slaking 20 lb. 
of lime in water and making up to 4 gallons. 
In another 4 gallons of water dissolve 3 lb. 
of salt and 1 ib. of water-glass. Mix the 
two solutions. This spray may be used at 
any time between late February and the time 
of buds bursting. - $ 

Great care must be exercised in the use of 
caustic washes. The alkali is injurious to 
the skin and exceedingly so to the eyes. 
Clothing also will be ruined by these washes ; 
gloves and the oldest of clothes should be used — 
when carrying out winter sprayi A day~ 


free from wind should be selected for the ee 


operation, and a fine nozzle should be used, 
the object being to cover the tree with a mist 
rather than to give it a drenching. 


2 


In conclusion, remember that it is often N 


useless to attempt to cure plant diseases, a 
remark which applies with equal force to 
certain insect pests. By judicious spraying, 


however, it is possible to prevent the spread — 


>= 


of many parasitic fungi and to control the 
activities of insects. The most important 


point is to carry out spraying at the right — 


period, and that is only learned by studying 


the life-histories of insects and of plant para- _ 


sites. The seasons when the leaf buds are 


bursting and blossoming time are both — 


critical periods from the point of view of 
insect attack, but no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down. : + SWE 
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_ TREES & SHRUBS. 


The large-catkined Goat Willow 
(Salix caprea var. major). 


- The ordinary Goat Willow is well known 
in the British Isles under the names of Sallow 
and Palm, the latter name having originated 
in connection with its use for decoration on 
Palm Sunday. It is one of the commonest of 
our British Willows, and is found either as 
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\ 
caprea can be increased by cuttings of vary- 
ing length from a few inches to as many feet, 
even large posts placed in the ground will 
form roots. It crosses very easily with the 
closely allied species S. cinerea, and the 
hybrids sometimes produce catkins bearing 
both male and female flowers. 

There are several other varieties of the 


~ Goat Willow in addition to the one of which 


an illustration is given, two of the best known 
being pendula, the Kilmarnock Willow, which 
has long, stiff, pendulous branches; and 


variegata, which has white-variegated leaves. 
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ALPINE. 


Campanula tommasiniana. 


So many lovely dwarf Harebells claim our 
attention that the merits of some are apt to 
be overlooked. C. tommasiniana is one of 
much grace and beauty. It is in the rock 
garden that it should find a home with us. 
It has exquisite small foliage, and in autumn 
a wealth of pale blue flowers, hanging grace- 
fully from the most delicate stems. It may 





The large-catkined Goat Willow (Salix caprea var. major). 


a small tree or large bush, usually in damp 
or wet ground, on a great variety of soils. 
_ As is the case with most other Willows, male 
and female flowers are borne on different 
plants, the male flowers being the more 
attractive. They appear during late March 
and early April, in stout catkins, each an 
inch or a little more long and an inch wide ; 
in the variety major, here figured, the catkins 
are rather longer than in the type. They 
Ey produce a large quantity of yellow pollen, 

_ which is greatly liked by bees; therefore a 
bush or two should be planted in the vicinity 
of bee-hives, so that the bees, after their long 
confinement to the hive, can gather pollen 
- without the fatigue of a long flight. SS. 











Neither has much to commend it, and for 
general purposes a male-flowered specimen of 
the type may be regarded as preferable to the 
varieties. 


The Almond (Prunus Amygdalus). 


One of the most popular of flowering shrubs 
is the Almond (see illustration on p. 265). 
Flowering during March and April and bear- 
ing pale rose-coloured blossoms, it shows to 
advantage with a background of evergreens. 
It thrives best upon a warm, well-drained 
soil. Numerous varieties are cultivated on 
the Continent for their. fruit, but in this 
country the nuts rarely are fit to eat. 


be badly cropped by slugs if not protected 
when small. It is usually about 6 inches 
high, and rarely as many as 9 inches. 

S. ARNOTT. 





Achillea tomentosa. 


This pretty little dwarf Milfoil makes quite 
a brilliant splash of yellow in the rock garden 
when in bloom, the soft Fern-like foliage being 
almost eritirely hidden by the flowers. It is 
easily cultivated in a well-drained, sandy soil 
in a sunny position, but it abhors anything 
in the way of a heavy soil—or at least that is 
my experience. Its habit is all that can be 
desired for the rock garden. N. L. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Broad Beans. 


The Broad Bean is often a neglected vege- 
table. Certainly it is not appreciated to the 
same extent as peas, although few vegetables 
are more nutritious. There are white-seeded 
varieties which are employed for early sup- 
plies, and green-seeded varieties which some 
consider superior to the former. Autumn 
sowing is practised in many districts, and in 
most seasons they are a success. The next 
sowing is made as early as possible in 
January, and the main crop should be planted 
in February. Further sowings can be made 
until the middle of April; after that date 
it is more or Jess a chance crop. Broad Beans 
will thrive in any good garden soil, and they 
are usually planted in- double rows nine 
inches apart and about two inches deep, the 
seeds being six or eight inches asunder. The 
strong growing varieties will need a space of 
three feet between the rows, but for the 
dwarfer kinds two feet will be ample. 

The worst enemy of Broad Beans is black 
fly, but occasional sprayings with an insecti- 
cide will keep this pest in check. As the 
Bean aphis only thrives on the young part of 
the stem, it is a good plan to remove the 
tops directly sufficient pods are formed, an 
operation which also assists the earlier 
maturity of the crop. 

Exhibition Longpod and Green Windsor 
are two reliable kinds. LAN) fds 


Outdoor Tomatoes. 


No one would dream of planting outdoor 
Tomatoes for at least another month; why, 
then, should I be writing about them so early ? 
My reply is, that it would ‘be very little use 
for me to write in mid-May to tell you what 
you should have done a month earlier. ~ I 
suppose that all who seriously intend to grow 
a few or many, have already made up their 
minds, and naturally they will be anxious to 
grow this most uncertain of all crops under 
the most favourable conditions, and thus 
reduce the elements of uncertainty. It is for 
such that this article is intended, and I say 
to them that it is advisable to select the site 
and prepare the ground for their reception 
right now, a full month before planting time. 

The site should be in the sunniest and most 
sheltered part of the garden, for the Tomato 
is a tropical plant, and likes not our harsh, 
English climate, and that is why it is so often 
unsatisfactory. If you can give it protection, 
whether of a wall, building, or wooden fence, 
it will be all the better. The soil should not 
be heavy, but well worked and effectively 
drained. The Tomato is not one of those 
plants demanding unlimited supplies of nitro- 
genous manures. It does not need rich soils, 
and if it finds itself overfed it will grow rank 
and soft, be susceptible to disease, and not 
prolific. The soil should be well prepared 
for it, with a due regard to these facts. I 
suggest that the soil be dug to the full depth 
of 2 feet, and that a dressing of farmyard 


manure {be worked into the second spit—not, 


so much for its manurial properties as for its 
mechanical effect. It will be too deep down to 
feed the plant until late in the season, but 
it can and will act as a reservoir for 
holding moisture and also for retaining 
warmth. The top-spit should be given a light 
dressing of farmyard manure, but it should 
also be dressed more heavily with old mortar 
rubble, dime, chalk, crushed bones, or some 
other calcareous ‘matter, together with ashes 
from the heap where old garden refuse has 
been burnt. . These will provide the phos- 
phates and potash, without which it is hope- 
less to attempt to grow good quality Tomatoes. 
Having well broken up the soil and incor- 


porated these ingredients as directed, leave 
it all as loose and open as possible for the 
weather to play upon and sweeten it. Before 
panting-time comes it will have settled 
down, and it is advisable then to dig over 
the surface again and tread it once over, for, 
in common with most fruit-bearing plants, 
the Tomato bears best in a firm (but not 
heavy) soil. You will find that your plants 
will do a lot better in a bed thus prepared, 
thoroughly and at leisure, than they will in 
one hastily got ready and lacking that sweet- 
ness and fitness which can only be imparted 
by the weather. The accompanying illustra- 
tion is of one of my Tomatoes grown on these 
principles. As so much depends upon the 
weather, every precaution calculated to assist 
the plant should be taken, and one of the 
precautions I particularly wish to impress 
upon you is not to plant weak plants—that 
way les vexation. A sixpenny plant, well 


“ 





A fruiting plant of Tomato. 


grown in a pot, will give more satisfaction 
than six of those drawn and wilting plants 
we see in boxes on greengrocers’ boards; and 
there is another thing—it ‘is not every variety 
that will do well outdoors. The plants offered 
so cheaply from boxes are often nondescript 
varieties, with no names and no guarantee, 
and the only way to guard yourselves from 
having a useless variety is to procure your 
plant from a reputable nurseryman. Have 
its name with it, and get the raiser’s guar- 
antee that it is a suitable outdoor variety. 
Sunrise, Holmes’ Open Air, Sutton’s Winter 


Beauty, Knaresboro’ Wonder are good 
varieties for the purpose, and there are 
several others. FB. J.F, 


Potatoes in pots. 


At this season, when Chrysanthemums are 
being turned out, the pots may be utilised 
for potato growing; and this is a very good 
way in which to secure a few early dishes 
until the produce from frames is ready. The 
most useful pots for this purpose are those 
10 inches in diameter. These ought to be 
clean, well crocked, and filled’ rather more 
than half full of good crumbling mould, to 
which has been added a little bone meal or 
wood ashes, or both. It is the general 
practice to put but a single tuber in each pot, 
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but I invariably allow three—moulding up 

the plants when the haulm has made about 
6 inches of growth. A temperature ranging 
about 55 degrees will be found suitable, and 
water ought to be withheld until the sprouts 
push through the soil. As growth progresses, 
of course, increasing supplies of moisture will 
be necessary, and as, in the later stages, the 
plants prefer less heat, they may be moved 
to a house which has a lower temperature 
about mid-February, and ultimately to an 
entirely unheated house early in March. The 
haulm, of course, will require to be sup- 
ported by twiggy tips of Spruce or by Bamboo 
stakes and rafiia. As the haulm indicates 
that the ripening stage is nearing, free yen- 
tilation is necessary, and the supply of water 
ought ‘to be gradually decreased, or the 
flavour will suffer. Regarding varieties, I 
have tried many, but I still prefer Sharpe’s 
Victor as being a model Potato for pots— 
Superior, in fact, to Sharpe’s Express. It 
may be added that it is of advantage to start 
the tubers before planting them in pots, 
although it is not absolutely necessary to 
do so. A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Early Ulm Savoy. 

When Cabbages begin to pall upon the con- 
sumer and just before Brussels Sprouts come 
in, a breadth of Early Ulm Savoy will pro- 
vide acceptable material. Small in size, but 
very compact, the variety is of good colour 
and flavour, and is relished by many to whom 
the stronger flavour of Drumhead Savoy is 
objectionable. Early Ulm may be planted 
almost as thickly as Lettuces, and by reason of ~ 
this close planting it is equally as profitable _ 
as the larger Savoy. Sow in mid-April for 
the earliest cutting, and again in the last 
week of May for late heads. Kirk. 





Early Lettuces. 


Everyone strives after early Lettuces, and 
while autumn-sown varieties are principally 
relied upon for early cutting, these are never. 
so crisp and good as plants raised in heat 
early in the year and grown on without a 
check. A pinch of seed sown now in a shallow 
box of light soil, placed in an ordinary green- 
house, and kept near the glass, will soon give- 
plants ready for putting out on a warm, 
sheltered border. The heads of these 
will be ready for cutting quite three 
weeks earlier than those from the earliest 
sowings in the open. Krrx. 





Asparagus beds. 


_ The surface of Asparagus beds should 
be forked over lightly, and, if manure © 
from winter dressing is present, the. 
roughest of it should be removed and dug 
into the alleys in order to enrich the 
soil for future surface dressings. As the 
work proceeds place a sufficient quantity of 
fine soil on the surface of the beds to cover 
the crowns to the depth of six inches. For 
the formation of new Asparagus beds the 
second or third week in April is quite soon 
enough to plant on heavy soils. The ground 
should be trenched and enriched with plenty 
of manure, garden refuse and wood ashes, 
leaving the surface as rough as possible until 
the time for planting. Where the nature — 
of the ground and the position are favourable 
to growing Asparagus on the level this is the 
best method. On heavy soils it is desirable 
to plant on raised beds 9 inches or 1 foot — 
above the ground level. 'The beds should be ~ 
4 feet in width, thus allowing room for three — 
rows of plants; provide 2-foot alleys between _ 
the beds. One or two-year-old plants may 

be transplanted with little injury to the — 
roots, especially if they are home-grown. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


There is a charm about Violets which few 

are proof against, and in many gardens their 

- culture is a matter of considerable interest. 
One of the most remarkable things about the 
whole family is the marked difference in the 
habit of growth between single and double- 
flowered varieties. The former is a loose- 
growing plant, with large leaves on long foot- 
stalks, and 12 inches of headroom when plant- 
ing in frames is necessary to allow for their 
full development. Double sorts are dwarf 
and compact in growth, the leaves, too, are 
small, but much more numerous, and only 
half the headroom in frames is needed. Per- 
sonally, I think doubles are the sweeter 
scented. But singles have the advantage of 
richer colour and longer stalks. I have heard 
it said that singles are the easier to grow, 
and when visiting some gardens one can 
plainly see there is something in the state- 
ment, while in others, if one type is doing 
_ well, so is the other. The reason, in my 
_ opinion, why doubles are: put down as 
fastidious is because red-spider, the greatest 
enemy of Violets, has been allowed to assume 
and retain the mastery during the summer 
months, and it is impossible to grow good 
_ plants in the face of such an insidious foe. 
By reason of their tufted habit the small 
leaves of double-flowered plants are less easily 
__-syringed on the undersides than those of 
singles, and, other things being equal, this 
is where the difference at flowering-time is 


: 


a 


_- winter through, while the unclean are 

_ throughout the picture of misery. 

_ The second week or so in April is a suit 
-able time to begin preparations for another 
season, the plants then in frames having 
practically finished blooming. Propagation 

is affected by the layering of runners and 

- division of the old roots. In the former case 

_ astart is made early in the year, the runners 

being pegged down on to a little sandy soil. 

___ It is seldom, however, that sufficient of these 

can be obtained, and the latter system has to 

_  beresorted to. Lift the plants with a fork and 

Select the strongest crowns from the outer 
edges of the clumps, and pull them gently 

_ +away, care being taken to see that each has 

roots attached. Such plants will then have 


a start im life equal to rooted runners, and . 


will, under fair treatment, produce as many 
_. flowers. tS 
= The choice of summer site is, I consider, an 
__ important one. In their wild state Violets are 
 natunally of a retiring disposition, and are 
always the most plentiful on the shady sides 
of hedgerows, and sheltered from cold winds. 
If we go according to this we shall avoid 
exposing them to more than a few hours of 
_ either morning or evening sunshine. There 
_ are many such borders in gardens, and which 
_ at the same time are sheltered from the north 
and east winds of spring, and it undoubtedly 
_ pays to give these plants preference over 
others not so liable to the attention of the 
pest referred to above, since a shady soil is 
easier kept moist, and dampness is the only 
__ reliable preventive. The soil should be deeply 
_ dug and heavily manured, and when planting, 
boards should be used to stand on to prevent 
_ the ground being made too solid. It often 
happens that soil in shady places is very 
_ heavy, and: to lighten it there is nothing 
- more suitable to Violets than leaf-mould. 
_ For ease in working amongst the plants 
_ during the summer it will be found most con- 
venient to plant in beds of five rows each a 
foot apart, and allow an alleyway between 
each a jittle wider. The 
AFTER-TREATMENT up to the end of Septem- 
ber is summed up in watering and syringing. 





seen, for the clean plants will bloom the 


Violets for frames. 


Drought is fatal to the well-being of the 
plant in itself, but even if the roots were not 
. Seriously affected, red-spider is quick to take 
advantage of it, therefore it is doubly 
dangerous. The only way known to me of 
keeping Violets clean and healthy in dry 
weather_is to syringe the foliage well on the 
undersides every afternoon with weak soot 
water, and to keep the surface soil at all times 
damp. If these conditions are maintained 
the pest will never obtain a hold to do much 
mischief. All runners must be regularly 
removed, and the careful use of the Dutch 
hoe between the rows is most beneficial. 
About the middle of September frames must 
be got ready. A mixture of ordinary garden 
soil, leaf-mould, and sand is that which suits 
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being a general favourite with its brilliant 
blood-red flowers ; P. formosa Miss Willmott, 
one of the dwarfer kinds, with carmine-rose 
flowers; and P. Hopwoodiana, with pale 
salmon-cream blossoms. There are several 
good doubles in yellow, crimson, and orange, 
perhaps the most brilliant of these being Wm. 
Rollison, with large semi-double orange- 
scarlet flowers, a large patch in full bloom 
giving a very gorgeous effect. They are all 
easy to grow and good doers in ordinary 
loamy soil in a sunny position, and can be 
increased by careful division or by seed. 
Nine 


The spring Crocus (Crocus vernus). 


There are few sights-more delightful in 
early spring than a woodland, path fringed 
with spring Crocus, C. vernus. At a time 
when wild flowers are at a premium the wide 
colour range of this plant, from white to deep 
purple, is doubly welcome. We say wild ad- 





A woodland path margined with Crocus vernus. 


the plants, and the surface of the bed should 
be as near the glass as the varieties will 
allow. Strong plants will lift with a good 
ball of soil, and they may be set in the frames 
fairly close together. Unless the weather is 
favourable to lifting, it is advisable to close 
the lights for a few days, and shade them 
until the plants have fully recovered from the 
transfer. Afterwards ventilate as freely as 
the weather will allow. Very little water 
suffices for the needs of the roots during 
winter. Good singles include The Czar, Prin- 
cess of Wales, and La France; doubles, Marie 
Louise, De Parme, and Lady H. pene 


Herbaceous Potentillas. 


Many of these are showy subjects in the 
border though the habit of growth is not 
ideal, the long flowering stems often spread- 
ing out laterally along the ground. For this 
reason, although the flowering stems are long, 
they are more suited for the front of the 
border, and they are also quite well placed 
in a large rock garden, where they are capable 
of producing a very pleasing and sometimes 
brilliant effect, the long procumbent stems 
rambling among the low-growing neighbours 
without harming them, and sending up their 
pretty flowers in profusion. I like the single 
‘forms best, P. atrosanguinea Gibson’s Scarlet 


visedly, for C. vernus has now become 
naturalised in several parts of England. ' The 
flowering period depends upon the altitude 
at which it grows, and ranges from March to 
July. The spring Crocus is the parent of 
most of the purple and white Dutch Crocuses. 


Coreopsis verticillata. 

Of this it may be said with every con- 
fidence that it is one of the prettiest of our 
border composites of low-growing habit. This 
plant may be ‘increased by division in spring 
or by means of seeds. It flowers in summer 
and lasts for a long time in bloom. While the 
flowers are inferior in size to those of C. 
lanceolata or C. grandiflora, their grace and 
the profusion with which they are borne give 
C. verticillata a high claim upon growers of 
hardy border flowers. S. ARNOTT. 


Herbaceous Phloxes. 


The month of April is a good time to pay 
attention to the above. During the last few 
years the Phlox has been so greatly improved 
that it is now one of the handsomest of hardy 
plants. Perhaps improvement has been most 
marked along the lines of perfecting the in- 
dividual flower and the enrichment of. the 
varying hues of colour, for the latter may now 
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be had from purest white to deepest crimson. 
Well-grown clumps of, say, three to five 
plants make an effective show in late summer 
and early autumn, or they are still more 
impressive when seen in large beds or batches. 
Whichever way grown, they are worth the 
cultivator’s best exertions, the chief of which 
will be the deep digging of the place to be 
occupied, liberal manuring, and an occasional 
thorough watering should a dry spell set in. 
Half a dozen good varieties are :—Brilliant, 
salmon carmine; Coquelicot, bright scarlet 
with purple eye; General yon Heutz, salmon 
scarlet with white centre; Meteor, rose pink 
with white centre; Paul Bert, lilac with 
violet centre; Sylphide, pure white, 
C. TURNER. 


Incarvillea Delavayi. 


Among the most select of Chinese plants 
which have found their way into English 
gardens, the Incarvilleas, or Trumpet Flowers, 
rank very high. From gardens where I have 
found these plants absent I have always dis- 
covered that the owner has not been fortunate 
enough to have come across any representa- 
tives of the genus, but I have never had cause 
to regret having: recommended them. The 
best-known species, of course, is Incarvillea 
Delavayi, and it is a truly beautiful plant. 
The clusters of Gloxinia-like flowers, which 
appear in summer, are borne on strong stems 
ascending to a height of 24 feet or more. 
They are of a rich shade of rosy-carmine, 
which harmonises well with the golden-yellow 
throat. The handsome pinnate foliage is de- 
lightful, both in form and colour. 

This plant dislikes a heavy, moisture- 
holding soil, and thrives best in a light, sandy 
loam to which have been added some leaf- 
mould and decayed stable manure. Many 
gardeners advise cow manure, but this is not 
always easy to get, and I have seen mag- 
nificent specimens grown without it. Good 
drainage is essential, and the position should 
be sheltered iand in full sunshine if possible. 
In very cold districts or in soils where the 
excessive moisture is likely to kill the plants 
it is advisable to lift and store the. roots 
during the winter in a frost-proof cellar or 
room. Where hand-glasses or cloches are 
available the plants may be protected equally 
well by these without lifting. But even where 
the soil or climate will not admit of the 
outdoor culture of Incarvillea, it may with a 
fair degree of success be grown in large pots 
in the cold greenhouse or conservatory. When 
grown in this manner it is important that 
the roots are always kept nicely moist, 
especially during the flowering period. 
Plants are easily raised from seeds sown in 
pots in the cold greenhouse during April. 
The seedlings may be planted out in nursery 
beds in June and in their permanent quarters 
the following spring. The form known as 
grandiflora is dwarfer and more compact in 
habit than its parent, and for this reason has 
earned a certain reputation as a plant for 
the rock garden. H. Greaves. 





Work of the Week. 


A start has been made with the edging of 
grass paths, care being taken to remove only 
that portion which has become bulged—by 
the pressure of roller and mower—in order 
to bring about a true line, whether this be 
straight or curved: I always like to see these 
edgings sloped from top to bottom, and not 
cut perfectly upright, as by this means they 
are able to withstand much greater pressure 
than when treated in the latter way. Their 
appearance is equally effective, and the 
summer clipping with shears is easy. Lawns 
and grass paths have been rolled and swept, 
as it will shortly be found necessary to make 
use of the mower; any bad patches hitherto 
overlooked will be made good without delay, 
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as, once the present cold spell has broken, the 
grass in warm sheltered positions will be 
rapidly on the move. During the week, and 
following a good rolling, all the grass paths 
have been given a good dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia and sand in equal parts, and the 
lawns treated likewise with an approved lawn 
sand and Daisy killer. The paths are subject 
to a good deal of traffic, and, like the lawns, 
derive great benefit from these periodical 
dressings, which, in addition to stimulating 
the grass, destroys moss and weeds. All lawns 
should receive a dressing once each year. 

A very nice lot of the large Colchicums, 
which occupied a border now required for 
more important subjects, has been lifted, and 
as several bulbs had been made to each plant, 
these—in spite of their being in full growth— 
were carefully divided and replanted to form 
one large group in the foreground of. Azaleas 
and in full sunshine. These included several 
of the handsome C. speciosum varieties. 

We continue to freshen up the soil, point- 
ing over wherever possible between small 
plants, as this greatly adds to their appear- 
ance. A large quantity of Carnations from 
seeds sown early last month has now been 
pricked off into boxes, keeping them in gentle 
warmth for the present. Cheiranthus lini- 
folius has also been pricked off, and the 
majority of seeds sown during the past month 
being well through the’soil, a light and more 
airy position has been given them. A small 
bog has been planted with Iris aurea, and 
the surrounding banks furnished with the 
Creeping Forget-me-Not (Omphalodes verna). 
The retying of a large number of climbing 
plants has been necessary owing to the renewal 
of pergolas. A number of plants of Rose 
Red Letter Day have been layered in order 
to get a supply of own root plants. Many 
Roses have been badly cut back with the recent 
sharp frosts. EK. M. 


INDOOR. 


The chimney Campanula. 


Plants which have hitherto been in 6-inch 
pots should, during the month of April, be 
moved on into 9-inch or even 10-inch pots. 
It is essential that the drainage be free, yet 
not over-abundant. A good sound loam with 
the addition of sufficient sand and a sprink- 
ling of any good fertiliser will suit the plants 
well. When the flower-spikes come away, 
liquid manure or feeding in some form ought 
to be provided at least twice a week. Before 
the blooms begin to expand a top-dressing of 
good soil will assist the plants. W. McG. 


Zonal Pelargoniums for winter. 


In the wide selection of greenhouse plants 
there is probably nothing comparable to the 
old-fashioned Zonal Pelargonium for colour 
when well done and grown purposely for the 
bloom during the dull, winter months. 
that period this plant is essentially a country 
one—I mean, persons in or near places where 
fogs prevail may find flowers decay or drop 
quickly, particularly the single sorts, which, 
to my taste, are more showy and altogether 
choicer-looking than the doubles.. Colours 
among the former, too, are really the more 
brilliant. To get satisfactory specimen 
plants one must think well ahead. This, 
indeed, should be the case in the culture of 
every garden subject. To start with, spring- 
rooted cuttings should be selected, not that 
those rooted the previous autumn would be 
useless, but on account of their size. I like 
winter Zonals in pots no bigger than 48’s 
or 5-inch, and the latter would require pots 
a size larger to flower in. Having first pro- 
cured or grown the small plants, they would 
at once receive the only repotting. The soil 
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employed is loam with a 5+inch potful of 
bone meal to a bushel. This compost is 
simple, and it iis one that assists a firm 
rather than a gross growth, for these plants 
make too much leafage as a rule.’ Or, rather, 
it is easy to obtain undesirable growth by 
using manures or leaf-mould. Pot firmly, 


keep the plants under glass in a cool structure ~ 


until the end of May, when they may with 
safety be placed in the open. A sunny posi- 
tion should be selected. A favoured one is 
along the sides of garden walks, standing the 
plants on boards. Against such is the great 


amount of time required in watering in hot — 


weather, and therefore I prefer to put them 
in a batch by themselves with the pots 
plunged to the rim in ashes. Here the calls 
for water are not nearly so frequent, and all 
one does is to turn the pots on occasion to 
prevent the roots going through into ithe ashes 
and growing too freely. Give each plant 
quite a square foot of space. This room will 
allow of the formation of sturdy little bushes. 

Summer treatment consists, besides the 
necessary watering, of topping back any 
growth which seems. to be getting away from 
the rest, and in keeping the bloom buds 
pinched off. This last item is regularly done, 
and no buds are allowed to develop before 
about the middle of September. A’ (the end 
of that month the plants go ‘to a light part 
of a greenhouse. They are raised on the 
stages by standing them on inverted flower- 
pots, and the plants have stimulating addi- 
tions to the water each time this is given, in 
a weakly state being the rule, anything 
with ammonia prevalent—as soot water and 
liquid from farmyard manures—suiting .ad- 
mirably.. Were one to select a powdered 
form, Peruvian guano would be favoured. 
The trusses of bloom last a long time in winter 
and early spring. At that time, too, the pips 


of these are not so liable to drop as they are ~ 


in summer. Decayed ones are picked off, 
and, as remarked, other buds which follow 


on the same truss keep the display going. 


For years it was the rule to purchase named 
varieties, but in my own case a few seedlings 
are raised annually. By doing this I have 
got together quite a nice collection—good 
enough, in fact, for the expert—most varied 


in shades of pink, cerise, scarlet, and so on. 


Maybe we do not find Pelargoniums in 
winter so prominent at exhibitions as 
formerly. Trusses of bloom of the rounded 


or florists’ class used to be a feature at the 


‘November shows; but still a few growers in 


the trade keep their named sorts to date, 
besides raising others. Mayrorp. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Azaleas after flowering. <1 


I am told that when indoor Azaleas go out 
of bloom they should be stood outside to 
harden the wood. 


require re-potting ? Bracon, 
Preston. , ; 
[After Azaleas have done flowering 


growth recommences at once, and to encour- 


How often do Azaleas 


age this the plant should be given a warm — 
house and frequently syringed. They may — 


at this period have a dose of weak soot-water 
about once a fortnight. 
be stood out-of-doors by midsummer in order 


The plants should | 


that the wood be thoroughly ripened, as a 
good deal of the future display of bloom — 


depends upon this. Take great care that the 


plants do not suffer from want of water when 


out-of-doors. Remove under cover when 
there is any danger from autumn frosts, If 
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the plants need re-potting it should be done 
when they are growing freely, but Azaleas 


will grow and flower well for years without 
being disturbed at the roots. Any straggling 
shoots may be cut back, but do not prune 
more than is necessary, as the less cutting 
the better’ will be the show of blossoms. ] 
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Spring-flowering Dendrobiums. 


_ The genus Dendrobium is a large and varied 
one, and some rerepresentative is usually in 
bloom throughout the year. Perhaps the 
most important group is that which produces 


the flowers in the spring. One of the first - 


r 


to flower is 


D. auREUM, a native of India. It was first 
sent home from the Khasia Hills in 1837. 
The flowers are cream or amber, and have a 
pleasing primrose fragrance. It has been 
largely employed by the hybridist. 

_  D. Brnsont# is a milk-white species, except 
the orange disc of the lip, at the base of which 
are two maroon spots; but these vary in size 
and density of colour with different plants. 
_ ‘The flowering season of D. Bensonie is May, 
and sometimes later in the year. It was 
introduced from Burma in 1866. 
____D. crasstyope was found near Moulmein 
in 1868, and a well-flowered plant is a very 
fine sight. The sepals and petals are white, 
~ tipped with mauve-purple, the lip also white 
- with a large yellow disc and a mauve-purple 
blotch at the apex. The variety Barberianum 
is more richly coloured than the type. A 
_ May-flowering species is 
_ —. Deryontanum, which was introduced 
__ from the Khasia Hills in 1837. The stems 
are pendulous, the sepals and petals creamy- 
white tinged with pink, the petals tipped 
with pale amethyst-purple, the lip also white 
_ dnargined with purple. If I were confined to 
one species of Dendrobium my choice would 
_ probably be : 
_ QD. nopttr, a variable plant, scarcely two 
specimens bearing flowers exactly alike. The 
blooms are large, showy, and possess a wax- 
_ like appearance. The sepals and petals are 
- white, heavily tipped with rose-purple, the 
- lip having a rich maroon-purple disc, and 
_ an amethyst-purple blotch at the apex. This 
- Dendrobium is a native of India and China, 
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in 1837. There aie several well-defined 
ee varieties of D. nobile, such as nobilius, Cook- 
7 _ sonianum, and virginale. The last is a true 
albino, the only trace of colour being a shade 







_ f palest primrose in the lip. 

__ D. primvutinum is a distinct species with 
- pendulous stems, and was introduced from 
epal and Sikkim about 1857. The sepals 
and petals are pale lilac-mauve, jand the 
spreading lip is primrose-yellow, with purple 
_ streaks at the base. The form known as 


pe. 


_ giganteum is larger in all its parts than the 


EO: | 
__ -D. Warpranum.—There are two distinct 


forms of this excellent Dendrobium, one from 
Fay Burma with long pseudo-bulbs, which produce 
large flowers, and the other from Assam and 
the Khasia Hills, that has smaller stems and 
flowers, but the colour is brighter. The 
ae former was introduced in 1875, and the latter 
in 1856. The flowers have a wax-like ap- 
_* (pearance, and are most attractive. The 
S4 _ sepals and petals are white, tipped with deep 
_-amethyst-purple, while the lip has an ochre- 
yellow disc and two maroon blotches at the 
base. The variety album is pure white, ex- 
__ cept the yellow disc of the lip. No group of 


___‘$pring-flowering Dendrobiums would be com- 


a 


a 


plete without hybrids, and one of the best is 
___ D. Artnsworrut, which is derived from the 
-  intercrossing of D. nobile and D. aureum. 
Other desirable plants are D. Rolfe, D. 
Fe Pat D. Winganiz, D. Socius, D. Venus, 
ete. 


____ Currurr.—These Dendrobiums belong to 
_ those Orchids that do not require the usual 
' Orchid house to bring them to a high state 

Of perfection. They grow well during the 

_ summer months, when sun heat can be used 
Ry 

Fo Nn 





and flowered for the first time in this country. 
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to keep up the requisite temperature. They 
do mot need excessive shade; therefore the 
plant stove is a suitable place for them 
throughout their period of activity, and a 
vinery is well adapted for ripening the 
growths, and will also accommodate the plants 
during the resting season. When in flower 
they can be placed in a warm greenhouse or 
conservatory, where the atmosphere is fairly 
dry. Here the blooms will keep fresh and 
clean and remain in full beauty for a much 
longer period. Soon after the flowers are 
removed, any repotting or top-dressing should 
be carried out. The young growths will be 
a few inches high, and new roots will appear 
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head is necessary whenever the weather is 
bright. If a house is set apart for Dendro- 
biums, blinds will be needed, and they must 
be lowered when the days are hot. A few 
hours at midday will be enough about April, 
while for June and July they may be required 
for seven or eight hours, .according to the 
position of the house. After July the shad- 
ing is reduced gradually, and when the 
pseudo-bulbs are nearly formed no shade will 
be needed, but a little more ventilation can 
be permitted. The ventilation must be regu- 
lated in accordance with the season, weather, 
and condition of the growth of the plants. 
Whenever possible a little air from the top 
ventilators should be admitted. This allows 
all superfluous moisture to escape, promotes 
healthy growth, and the plants rarely get 
the black spot disease. When giving air care 
must be taken to prevent a direct draught 
passing over the plants. The minimum or 





Cymbidium Alexanderi Westonbirt var. 


at their base. Ordinary flower-pots are 
usually employed if the plants are grown on 
the stage, and pang without side holes if the 
house is a lofty one. In the case of pans, 
wire handles are used, and then they are 
suspended about 2 feet from the glass. When 
grown in such a way almost daily examina- 
tion will be necessary to ascertain if any 
need water, and a sharp look-out must be 
kept for red-spider. The compost is made up 
of good quality fibrous peat, Osmunda fibre, 
and Sphagnum moss, the whole being cut up 
fairly fine and well mixed together, while it 
should be placed in a warm structure a few 
days before it is required. The receptacles 
are filled to one-third of their depth with 
drainage, and when the repotting is com- 
pleted, the pseudo-bulbs must be made secure 
to a stake or the wire handle attached to the 
pan. For a few weeks very little water will 
be needed, but as growth advances the supply 
is increased, and during the summer the roots 
are kept damp, but not saturated. When the 
plants have completed their season’s growth, 
only sufficient water should be given to pre- 
vent the pseudo-bulbs from _ shrivelling. 
Signs of approaching maturing can be noted 
by the appearance of the terminal leaf of the 
last-made growth or stem. Throughout the 
growing season a moist atmosphere is needed, 
and during the summer a light spray over- 


night temperature should be from 60 to 
65 degrees F., when the plants are in a state 
of activity, and 50 to 55 degrees during the 
resting period. The former figures are, of 
course, exceeded when the weather is hot. 
Dendrobiums are subject to attacks of red- 
spider and thrips. The latter are destroyed 
by fumigation, and the former by sponging 
the leaves, especially the undersides, with a 
weak solution of some insecticide. 
eas Wie: 


Cymbidium Alexanderi Westonbirt 
var. 


The type is probably the finest and most 
beautiful of the class, and is of handsome 
form and colour. The handsome form known 
as the Westonbirt variety carries two spikes, 
one bearing five flowers and the other seven. 
The flowers are large, wax-like in texture, 
pure white with dotted rosy mauve lines on 
the front of the lip. 





All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING, - 


Pages for Beginners. 


The Flower Garden. 
Looking ahead. 


It is one of the fascinations of gardening, 
and a splendid training in forethought, that 
we have to look ahead nearly a whole year and 
to make our plans in accordance with our 
vision. Unless we forego the pleasure of rear- 
ing our own plants, it is no mere figure of 
speech to say that according to what we deter- 
mine now, such will our greenhouse display be 
throughout the winter. I suppose we have all 
thought more or less of this and have visual- 
ised it as we would like it to be; but to 
visualise it is not sufficient, we simply have 
to work it out in every detail with our hands. 
With the permanent greenhouse plants there 
is no great need to concern ourselves, for these 
are of course in being and it is only a matter 
of their arrangement to set off the seasonal 
plants well, for it is these latter which 
create the changing effects wpon which the 
freshness and the brightness of the display 
depend.’ From October until April we have 
Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Cyclamen 
and Primulas as the mainstay up till Christ- 
mas, after which we lose Chrysanthemums, 
increase the Primulas and Cyclamen and add 
Cineraria, Schizanthus and _ Calceolarias. 


Hyacinths, Tulips and Daffodils more than 
take the place of the Chrysanthemums, and 
supply greater vaniety, which, in itself, is a 
great merit. 












Primm U/d 
seeds 
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Fig. 1.—Seed pan. 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias and 


Schizanthus must be raised. from seeds, and 
to have good and useful plants for decoration 
before Christmas the seeds ought to be sown 
forthwith. But, seeing the season is a long 
one, embracing an entire half year, it is well 
to grow two batches of these, so that when the 
earlier shows signs of exhaustion, the later 
batch may take up the running. My own 
sowings of these are made during the first 
week in May and the first week in June. I 
find the former early enough for all practical 
purposes, and the latter late enough to carry 
me through up till April, after which neither 
Primulas nor Cinerarias are wanted. The 
objective is not to grow specimen plants in 
larger pots, for such are more difficult to grow 
and should be left to the experienced gardener. 
Rather our aim is to grow useful effective 
plants in six-inch pots, and others in five- 
inch. 

Now we will come to the practical work to 
be done the first week in May, and the first 
thing is to prepare a suitable compost in 
which to sow the seeds. Use new, fresh soil, 
for that is more likely to be free from any 
deleterious matter, and would assuredly be 
freer from insects than soil"which had been 
used before. I think I have suggested before, 
that I am no lover of very fine soils, and have 
pointed out their dangers, and so I would not, 
even for seeds, use a sieve with a mesh of less 
than a quarter of an inch. I would even go 
so far as to say, use a half-inch sieve, but let 
the top soil be rather finer. Very fine soil, 
such as that put through a hair sieve, becomes 
pasty and sours quickly. Half loam and 
half leaf soil with one-eighth its bulk of coarse 
silver sand will make a very safe compost. 
Sow in pans rather than in pots. The 
shallower vessel ‘is greatly to be preferred, for 
the greater the bulk of soil the more difficult 


it is to deal with. 
of a pan which is relatively shallow and a pot 
which is relatively deep, is that the soil in the 
pan is more easily drained and that it absorbs 
heat more quickly. Figure 1 will show you 
how to crock a pan and just how it should 
be filled with soil. When the latter is pressed 
down and has a perfectly level smooth surface, 
the pan should be immersed for a few seconds 
in a pail of water, holding it and withdrawing 
it without getting out of the level. Then 
when the water has drained away, during 
which the pan has been standing quite level, 
the seeds may be sprinkled thinly and evenly 
over the surface as in same figure and covered 
less than one-eighth of an inch with finer 
soil, or even with silver sand. It will need no 
further watering at present, but should be 
stood in a moist warm place, covered with a 
sheet of glass (Fig. 2) and darkened by a sheet 
of brown paper. That is the way for sowing 
Primulas and Cinerarias. The Calceolarias 
have much finer seeds, and in covering these 
just a sprinkling of silver sand is better than 
soil, for if buried too deeply they cannot 
emerge. Schizanthus is treated exactly as 
Cineraria. Keep all the seeds darkened until 
germination is seen to have begun, but at no 
time until they have been transplanted and 
become established, should they be fully ex- 
posed to the sun. Fig. 3 shows seedlings 
transplanted, but I think my remarks on this 
may, with advantage, be deferred until the 
operation takes place some weeks hence. 

Primulas and Cinerarias. are of several 
types, ‘all of which are interesting, and some 
few of each should be grown. The Primulas 
differ most, for P, malacoides is as different 
from P. sinensis as it is possible to be, and 
P. sinensis stellata differs widely from P. 
obconica. Cineraria grandiflora is the best 
known, and we may call it the large flowered 
type. Its huge heads of brilliant coloured 
flowers when used with Cineraria cruenta, a 
taller growing smaller flowered section, are 
not surpassed for effect by any other flowers. 
Add to these the stellata (star flowered) and 
the Cactus varieties, and you could fill a 
moderately sized house with them, without 
having two plants exactly alike. 

The Cyclamen are recognised as among our 
choicest winter flowering plants, and are 
raised from seed, lasting for several years if 
properly cared for and ripened. It is now 
too late to sow for next winter’s use, but those 
who want to grow them should procure young 
plants in small pots, from August or January 
sowing, and grow them on. They are verit- 
ably greenhouse plants, summering in a cold 
frame and taken indoors in September. They 
should be always in full light near the glass. 
Their season is of some duration, and it is not 
unusual for a plant to bloom satisfactorily 
for three or four months on end if the condi- 
tions under which it is grown are congenial. 
A compost I have found to suit this plant 
admirably was half loam, the other half being 
equal proportions of leaf mould and manure, 
with silver sand and a little old broken 
mortar. In potting, let the rim of the corm 
be just above the soil-so that when it is well 
settled only about one-fourth of it shall 
remain uncovered. This allows for giving the 
plant sufficient water without flooding its 
crown, whence both the foliage and flowers 
spring. 

There is one other plant we cannot now 
afford to overlook and that is the perpetual 
Carnation, young established plants of which 
ought to be procured now, ready for trans- 
ferring to five-inch or six-inch pots, From 
May till September they are grown, standing 
on ashes, in the open air, and their summer 
cultivation consists in keeping them watered, 


The principal advantage. 
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free from weeds and from insect pests. By the 
first week in September they will be showing 
full of bloom, when they are taken indoors, 
grown on in a very moderate temperature, 
and will continue to flower, with intermittent 
periods, until Easter. I do not know why so 
many are afraid ‘‘ to try their hand at Car- 
nations ’’ because they are no whit more diffi- 
cult than the most ordinary plants, and cer- 





Fig. 2.—Covered with a sheet of glass. 


tainly easier to grow than many softer wooded 
things. For the benefit of any ABC readers 
who will give them a trial I will offer a remark 
or two upon them at least once a month. - 

Now I hope you all-fully see that it is upon 
your present action that future gratification 
is based. Procrastination in any yardening 
operations can only result in dissatisfaction. 
Garden lovers with experience know this. No 


plants can reach their full proportions nor be- 


complete successes unless they not only have 
time, but the right time, in which to do their 
work. Everything has its season, and though 
many things lend themselves to unseasonal 
forcing they never do quité so well as if 
grown in their natural season. You could 
sow some of the seeds mentioned above in J uly 
or August, but you would raise plants which 
never could attain full size nor give half the 
quantity of flowers as those sown now. 
Ba: 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Shelter for early crops. 

I think that in a season like the present 
when the calendar tells us we are well on in 
the spring, and the thermometer tells us that 
winter is still here, the question of temporary 
protection for our earliest seedlings and plants 
is worth more than a passing notice. Deluded 
by the promise of an early spring, some of us 
were rather premature in our garden opera- 
tions, 
seeds when, as the event proved, they would 
have been better if held back; but we cannot 


and we planted potatoes and sowed 


foresee these things and should have to pay - 


for our temerity if our ingenuity could not 
devise means of preserving the fruits of our 
enterprise. I think I may claim on behalf of 
all garden lovers as a class that we are the 
last people on earth to fold our hands im- 


potently in the face of difficulties; jim fact, 


our existence is a continuous struggle against 
them, so that when it is only a question of 
some temporary protection 
there is nothing insuperable to be overcome. 

It is surprising how really little shelter will 


for a few plants — 


keep off the biting effects of frost and of wind; 


even brown paper if it could be properly 
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Fig. 3.—Transplanted seedlings. __ 


secured and made impervious to rain would 


a 


suffice, but unfortunately we cannot do this, — 


and I only mention this as an illustration of 
how little may suffice. Our earliest po 


Ped 


t iy 


now showing through the soil would find — 


ample protection in a handful of bracken 
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April 29, 1922. : 


placed over each, if again, it could be fixed ; 
but that is the difficulty, for a puff of wind 
would carry it away. What I have devised, 
~ and what I use myself, can be seen from the 
accompanying illustrations. I make a slight 
framework and stretch wire netting along it, 
and on this netting I place a thin layer of 
straw, securing it with laths.. Bracken, ever- 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


work freshly-dug ground, it is not the same, 
neither has it been made fertile by the same 
natural agencies, at least, not to the same 
extent. 

Before it is ready for the seed, an onion 
bed should be well firmed by treading, but 
not when it is too wet. Then it should be 
well raked, allowing the head of the rake 


Fig. A.—Wire screen two feet by six feet. 


_ greens, tiffany or scrim, or any similar 
_ material may be used instead of straw. Figure 
_ & shows the framework which I make of vary- 
- ing depths from one to two feet, but not more 
than six feet in length because of its flimsi- 
ness. Fig. B shows the same covered with 
_ straw; and Fig. C the screens in position in 
inverted V shape. : 
_ . Sometimes early potatoes will be sufficiently 
_ protected by drawing the soil around them, but 
_ my experience is, that this is less effective, 
_ though less trouble. Other methods of in- 
_ expensive protection will suggest themselves, 
- and the object of this article is not to force 
any particular form of shelter upon you, for 
it matters nothing to me what you use, so that 
you use something if the forward state of your 
_ plants requires it. The trouble taken will be 
more than justified a little later on, for one 
_ of the greatest gratifications of a gardener’s 
_ life is to be in advance of other people; to 
_ dig the first new potatoes, to cut>the earliest 
- cauliflower, and gather the earliest dish of 
/ peas. 3 pe art eel le 


Seed sowing. 





it will be directly the soil has recovered from 
_ the late snow storms. I make this proviso 
because of the extraordinary weather we 
_ experienced during the first week in April, 
_ which has retarded all gardening operations, 
and turned the promise of an early spring 
into a comparatively late one. If by waiting 
_ @ few days we can rely upon finding better 
_ conditions then it would be well to wait, but 
_ waiting may be indulged in tod long, and it 
_ ids safer to seize the first opportunity when 
_ the soil is workable than to run the risk of 
_ finding them worse rather than better by 
_ waiting. April is changeable, yet it is the 
» month when most of the seeds should be got 
_ into the ground, and, by hook or by crook, 
- must be. I wonder how many of my readers 
acted on my advice and got their onion bed 
_ ready in the autumn? Those who did will 
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now reap the advantage, for they will have 
_ @ fine rich tilth to which the seeds will 
take as naturally as ducks take to water. No 
_ ground is better prepared for seed than that 
which has been disintegrated and pulverised 
by the weather; for, no matter how finely we 
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_ The time to sow seeds hias come; or at least 


to penetrate an inch deep. In this bed sow 
in drills half-inch deep and one foot apart, 
scattering the seeds thinly along the drills. 
Years ago we used to say ‘‘ sow thick, thin 
quick,’ but that was in the ‘‘ good” old 
times before competition and Government 
between them had instilled careful and par- 
ticular methods into the business of the 
seedsman, and when a large percentage of 
seeds did not germinate. Now it is different, 
and as nine out of ten seeds will grow, there 
is this disadvantage im sowing thickly—viz., 
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“setting pin’”’ or ‘‘ dibble,’’. about eighteen 
inches long, and two inches thick, tapering 
down to one inch. Make a hole to its full 
depth, that is eighteen inches, and work the 
dibble about to widen the hole; then make a 
mixture of good soil, say some sifted loam, 
rotted vegetable refuse, a few ashes from the 
garden fire, and plenty of sand. Fill-the 
hole gradually up with this, firming it 
throughout, and on it sow the three seeds. 
The holes must be iat least a foot apart. You 
may not obtain the largest roots this way, 
but you will get them of a good size, without 
coarseness ; well shaped and clean ; and these 
points tell when being judged. I know this 
involves extra labour, but let me tell you 
my experience:—lIt is that ‘‘ autumn prizes 
are won in the spring.’’ Think that out and 
you will understand my meaning. 

Parsley and other herbs ought to be sown 
now. Though such things as Thyme, Sage, 
Marjoram, etc., will come up iin about three 
weeks, you must not be surprised if the Pars- 
ley takes nearly as long again, for it is slow 
to germinate. Just a single line across 
your garden, or even as an edging alongside 
the path, it is both useful and pretty and 
will give an abundance of really good fronds 
during the first season. Do not sow more 
than half-inch deep, and see that the soil 
is deeply worked and manured because this 
crop will stand and do justice to itself for 
two or three years. Sow all kinds of Cab- 
bage Seeds if you have not done so, not ex- 
cluding Broccoli for next spring. Also make 
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Fig. C.—Protecting growing plants. 


you only increase the labour of thinning out 
the seedlings. 

Parsnips and carrots would both benefit if 
the bed was prepared exactly as the onion 
bed, though without the use of bulky nitro- 
genous manures, for where these are applied 


fresh, the roots have a tendency to become 


forked and coarse; but if there is reason to 
think the soil is poor and in need of.some- 
thing my own practice is to sprinkle Minerva 
guano along the drills, one ounce to do two 
yards, giving a similar dressing after the 
seedlings have been thinned out. Beetroots 
require similar treatment, but are not sown 
till the finst week in May. I never sow these 
seeds continnously along the drill, but pick- 
ing wp three seeds I put them down in clumps 
at six inches apart. Generally, the three 
germinate, in which case I pull up the two 
weaker ones, leaving only the strongest, and 





Fig. B.—The same device as in Fig. A, covered with straw. 


by this method the work of thinning out is 
reduced to its minimum. 

If any of my readers are ambitious to com- 
pete with their neighbours at the next local 
horticultural show let them sow parsnips and 
carrots after the following fashion. Take a 


y 


a point of sowing a couple of rows of summer 
Spinach, in drills one inch deep, and make 
yourselves acquainted with this favourite 
green dish if you have not done so already. 
¥. 


Scarlet Runner Beans. 


At times, it is well known, setting is rather 
indifferent during hot and sunny weather, 
the blooms dropping without any apparent 
reason. Being troubled by this failing during 
the drought of 1921 it occurred to me that 
the use of the syringe might do some good; 
therefore the lines were lightly sprayed with 
a fine-nozzled syringe after the going down 
of the sun. Whether this treatment was re- 
sponsible for the result or not I am not pre- 
pared to say. The fact remains, however, 
that no further bud-dropping took place, the 
pods setting freely and in the greatest abund- 
ance. The hint appears to be worth passing 
on to those whose Runner Beans may have 
behaved in a similar manner. W. McG. 


Henderson’s New York Lettuce. 


Those who have to maintain a _ regular 
supply of Lettuces of good quality ought not 
to neglect this variety. Of excellent colour 
and flavour, Henderson’s New York Lettuce 
only requires a trial in order to become one 
of the regularly grown sorts. I have now 
grown it over a long series of years, and I 
would not willingly be without it. During 
the drought of last season, when other Let- 
tuces were ‘‘ bolting’’ in a wholesale way, 
this variety stood the test well, and by sowing 
at fairly. frequent intervals good heads were 
available in large numbers until winter was 
almost upon us. A Scorrtsn GARDENER. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 
Bedding plants. 


Continue to move bedding plants, as they 
become fit, to pits and frames to undergo a 
period of hardening, also to prepare them 
for being placed in the open for a few weeks 
before being planted out. Sheltered places 
between evergreen hedges, under walls and 
buildings should, in the meantime, be pre- 
pared for them, and arrangements made so 
that, if necessary, protection with mats, &c., 
can be afforded at night. Prick off Stocks, 
Scabious, Asters, and Zinnias into a frame 
and keep close for a few days until they 
commence to make roots. 


_ Forced plants. 

Take care of Lilacs, Azalea mollis, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Staphyleas, &c., which have been 
forced-into flower for conservatory and show- 
house adornment, and harden them off with 
a view to planting them in the reserve 
ground for future use. Oft-times they are 
again available for the same purpose if given 
one or two seasons’ rest. If not so required 
they are useful for planting in shrubberies. 
Daffodils, too, are always worth saving after 
being forced, as they are useful for planting 
in the wild garden, under forest trees, in the 
orchard, and so on. 


Weedy walks, etc. 

The present is a good time to dress walks 
and carriage drives with an approved ‘‘ weed 
killer,’ which should be applied according 
to directions, and precautions taken with 
regard to its custody while in use, and to 
the careful washing of all utensils used in 
connection with it afterwards. . Protect live 
edgings, such as Box, turf, &c., from becom- 
ing sprinkled with the mixture, and warn 
the person applying it not to step off the 
wet gravel on to lawns, otherwise the grass 


will be killed. 


Strawberry beds. 

Run the hoe through the surface soil 
between the rows, both to pulverise it where 
pointing has been “carried out, and to aerate 
it where the last-named operation is not 
approved of. In the latter case a dressing 
of lime or lime and soot will be beneficial, or, 
if needed, a sprinkling of a suitable 
fertiliser. In all cases a mulch of stable 
litter may now be laid between the rows and 
plants, which will then become washed sweet 
and clean by rain before it is needed to save 
the fruit from being splashed and spoilt with 
soil. 


Late Vines. 

Give every attention to stopping and 
tying down of laterals and the rubbing out 
of sub-laterals betwixt bunches and roots. 
Reduce the bunches to one on a lateral, re- 
taining in all cases the more serviceable- 
looking examples. Afford water to the border 
as often as may be necessary, and supple- 
ment it with warm liquid if the Vines are 
aged or upwards of ten- or twelve years old. 
More artificial warmth is now required, 
which must be increased as the Vines come 
into flower, and drier conditions maintained 
for the time being. When in flower hand- 
fertilise all doubtful setters, especially 
Muscat varieties, and with regard to Aln- 
wick Seedling, syringe the bunches in the 
early morning to remove the gummy exuda- 
tion usually found on the stigmas, which is 
a bar to setting taking place. For setting 
Muscats use the pollen of Black Alicante, as 
this is usually very potent and effective. 

A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Biennials and perennials 

of various kinds will now be sown on a well- 
prepared border, and pricked out into nur- 
sery beds as soon as large enough to handle. 


Wallflowers 


are best sown early in May. The seeds are 
often sown too late—in June and July—but 
the Wallflower requires a long season to 
develop into a sturdy, bushy plant that wall 
stand the winter. Sometimes the plants are 
injured by sharp frosts following much wet 
in winter, this often resulting from sowing 
the seed too late. Sow the seeds thinly in 
drills 6 inches apart, and as soon as the 
plants are large enough prick them out in 
an open situation in rows 1 foot apart and 
9 inches between the plants. Pinch off the 
tap-roots, as this induces them to form 
fibrous roots near the surface. Ii,time and 
space can be afforded they well repay for 
transplanting a second time early in Septem- 
ber, as extra sturdy plants will be produced, 
with fibrous roots that can be lifted with the 
soil adhering to them for planting in their 
flowering quarters in November. The prun- 
ing of Roses has been completed. The beds 


have been forked over, and such plants as are . 


available, and considered suitable, will be 
used to carpet them. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

furnish a good display of flowers from early 
August until cut down by frost. Although 
the roots may remain undisturbed in the 
ground for several years, the best results are 
obtained by raising plants each year from 
cuttings. Put the plants in their quarters 
at the earliest opportunity, but see that they 
are previously well hardened. Chrysanthe- 


- mums need a rich soil, which should be dug 


two spits deep and enriched with decayed 
manure. One copious watering when they 
are planted should suffice (unless the season 
is very dry), although more abundant and 
better flowers are obtained if liquid manure 
is used later in the season. Short Pea-sticks 
offer a simple and effective support for 
general purposes. Plants intended to fur- 
nish cut blooms should be planted in rows 
25 feet apart, and a distance of 14 to 2 feet 
between the plants in the rows. Old plants of 


Perpetual Carnations 

may be planted in borders or beds at any 
time now, and the sooner the better. The 
soil can scarcely be made too firm about the 
roots, and a very shallow basin should be left 
round each plant for the reception of water. 


Asparagus beds. 

The surface of Asparagus beds should be 
very carefully pricked over with a digging fork 
as soon as the soil is sufficiently dry. 
Although this work may have been done early 
in the season, the recent heavy showers have 
flattened down the surface of the beds. The 
soil should be made as fine as possible, all 
hard lumps being broken small. There is no 
better time than the present for making new 
beds if the soil is sufficiently dry. If the 
ground has been prepared in winter by trench- 
ing and manuring, the surface should now 
be lightly broken up and the roots placed in 
position, allowing at least 18 inches between 
the plants each way. A covering of 3 or 
4 inches of fine soil from the space between 


_ the beds should then be placed over the roots 


as quickly as possible, as exposure to the sun 
and air is very injurious. In selecting a 
place for new beds, heavy, stagnant soil should 
be avoided, also a position exposed to rough 
winds, as this has a detrimental effect on the 
plants in the autumn, unless the growths are 
secured to stakes or wires. EW (Ge 


es April 29, 1922. 
Scotland. 


Ferns under glass. 

Where there is not a regular fernery the 
best use must be made of existing conditions, 
and at this time the young fronds are 
readily injured by the sun. If it be not 
possible to shade these plants, or, rather, to 
shade the house in which they are grown, 
it is good practice to remove the pots into a 
vinery in which the foliage has made some 
progress. The shade afforded by the leaves 
of the Vines, while not. excessive, just suits 
the tender fronds of Ferns and prevents 
them from being scorched. Growth being 


See SE 
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now fairly on the move, any needful potting, — 


re-potting, or division among stove or green- 
house Ferns may safely be undertaken. 
Everyone will find the commoner forms of 
Adiantum, the Pterises, and the Nephro- 
lepises very useful in many ways during 
summer. 


Roses. 

Pruning in northern districts can now be 
safely done. Press the work to a conclusion, 
afterwards pricking over the surface with the 
fork. The dormant buds will sc»n push, and 
the young shoots ought to be closely 
scrutinised in their early stages for in- 
cipient attacks of aphis. This pest very 
often 
young shoots even when the weather is severe. 


Flower beds and borders. Se ee 

Plenty of Gladioli should now be got out. 
These are effective either in small groups or 
in masses. Successional plantings until the 
second week in May will prolong the season 
of these showy and -increasingly popular 
flowers. Those who are keen on Gladioli 
ought always to save some home-grown seeds, 


shows itself on the extreme tips of — 


and these can now be sown in drills an inch 


in depth. The seedlings will bloom in a— 
couple of seasons. It may be added that 
seedlings of the primulinus section will 


flower very much earlier than those of the 


older types. Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, 
Myosotis, Sweet Williams, Aubrietias — 
biennials generally—can be sown shortly. 
Stocks of the Ten-week varieties, Zinnias, 
and Marigolds ought not to be forgotten. 
Sown now under glass, and pricked off when 
large enough into cold frames, such plants 


are very useful during the summer and 


autumn. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Plants for pots, or most of them, should 
now be in 5-inch and 6-inch pots accordin 
to variety and the vigour of individua 
plants. As soon as root action is free, and 
this is indicated by top growth, the plants 
destined for bushes may be pinched back. 
Those intended for the production of speci- 


men blooms will, of course, be permitted to 


go on unchecked meantime. 
form the best place for all Chrysanthemums 
now, and watering, while sufficient allow- 


ance is given, must by no means be overdone, — 


Watch for mildew on plants which are 
reputedly liable to be attacked by this fungus. 
Border varieties, if well hardened, may be 
got out now at any time when the soil is in 
the- correct condition. Pee 


Vegetable garden. . te 


This is a busy time in the kitchen garden. — 


The main-crop 
now be made, and Beet of the Globe varieties 
can also be sown. Successional crops of Peas 
and of Broad Beans must be sown at due 


intervals, and sowings of Asparagus Kale, 
as well as of certain of the Broccolis, ought 


sowings of Carrots should — 


4 


Cold frames ~ 


not to be deferred too long. Celery for the © 


latest crop must not be forgotten, and 


Radishes, Turnips, Spinach, and Mustard 5 | 


and Cress must be sown as may be necessary. 


W. McG. — 
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SOCIETIES. 





5 : April 29, 1922. ; 

_ The National Rose 
-__Society’s Show, | 
April 21st, 1922. 


“ 


An excellent Spring Show, marred some- 
- what by an unsuitable exhibition hall, sums 
-_ up the impression of the N.R.S. Spring Show. 
_ he silver medal, for the best Rose in the 
_ Nurserymen’s Classes, was awarded to Mr. G. 
A. Goodwin for a superb group of Maréchal 
Niel, whilst a similar medal went to Mr. G. 
A. Hammond for the best Rose in the Amateur 
Classes, with Mrs. Foley Hobbs. 

In the Open Section for new seedling Roses, 
certificates of merit were given to Messrs. B. 
_ &. Cant and Son for Sovereign, a fragrant, 
- metallic_yellow Pernetiana; to Messrs. G. 
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pink H.T. of excellent form, and to Mr. HE. 
Hicks, for Mrs. Hornby Lewis, a pale sulphur 

dwarf, H.T. Messrs. English and Son also 
- exhibited a new H.T., Mrs. T. J. English, 


apricot and amber, and a very fine blooming 


is 


z 





_ Wichuraiana, Dorcas. 
—- Mr. E. Hicks staged a large ‘and 
~ attractive exhibit of Roses in pots, for 


‘ 


_ which he took premier award. He also ob- 
__ tained similar awards for six pillar Roses in 
pots; for a group of Polyantha Roses in pots, 
a and for his collection of six distinct varieties 
of new Roses—these comprised Crusade, a 
_ charming deep red of perfect form ; Earl Haig, 
brick red ; Glorie de Steinforth, light carmine 
and fragrant; Mrs. Elisha Hicks, a really 
 sweet-scented, flesh-white Rose ; Mrs. Hornby 
_ Lewis, and Premier, a good, deep pink. 
~ For a group of cut Roses in vases, etc., 
premier award was given to Messrs. B. R. 
‘ Cant and Son. Several novelties were staged 
here, including Joan, of uncommon colour ap- 


Phat, "s crushed strawberry; Sovereign ; 






~ Phoebe, sulphur; Esmé, white flushed pink ; 
_. Constance Casson, salmon; Lady French, 
_ palest pink; the Rev. F. Page Roberts, 
apricot and a charming vase of mixed 
_ unnamed seedlings. Messrs. Prince ‘secured 
_ second award in this class, their most notable 
exhibit being a new tea, Muriel Wilson, a 

_ nice cream of good form, and Allen Chandler, 
ee ‘which we noted at the last R.H:S. Show. 


For cut blooms in exhibition boxes Messrs. 
_ E. Hicks and B. Cant and Son obtained first 
_ and second prizes respectively. Amongst 
_ these we noted novelties in the shape of Vis- 
_ count Lascelles, a delightful shade of pink, 
_and Mrs. Roundway, a rich yellow, both 
ee taeed by Messrs. B. Cant and’Son. The 
first prize for three baskets of cut Roses of 
= three varieties was secured by Mr. E. Hicks, 
_ with Mrs. Carnock Sawday, Lady Hillingdon, 
_ and Mrs. EH. Herriott. The prizes for one 
basket of one variety were taken by Mr. G. A. 
_ Goodwin with Maréchal Niel, and by Messrs. 
_ Prince with Padré. In the class for cut Roses 
for the dinner table, Mrs. A. R. Bide took first 
prize with a tasteful arrangement of Colum- 
a la, and Mrs. May was the runner-up with 
_ Sunburst. For a bowl of cut Roses arranged 
_ With Rose foliage only, Mr. E. Hicks, fol- 
_ lowing up his many successes, obtained first 
oa “pte with Johanna Bridge, a splendid H.T. ; 
Mrs. Bide was second with Mme. Butterfly, 
_ and Mrs. May third with Ophelia. 
_ Amongst the amateurs Mrs. FE. J, Holland 
obtained first prize and Mr. G. A. Hammond 
_ second prize for groups of cut Roses. For 
Be _ baskets of cut Roses of one variety Mr. G. A. 
__ Hammond secured premier award. For baskets 
of several varieties, Mr. H. L. Wettern and 
‘Mr. A. H. Darlington were first and second. 
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- Beckwith and Son, for Elsie Beckwith, a deep. 


For six blooms in not less-than four varieties 
Mr. H. L. Wettern. scored again, with Mr. 


C. Chambers as runner up. In the Artistic 


Section, first prizes were awarded to Mrs. 
Oakley-Fisher, Mrs. Charlton, and Miss E. 
James. 


Royal Horticultural 


Society’s Show, 
April 25th, 1922, 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Angrecum Leonis, from Sir H. S. Leon, 

Bletchley; Catasetum Trulla Dovercourt var., from 
nes edford, arden, Kent; Brasso-Lelio- 
Cattleya Truffautiana (Low’s var.), from Messrs. 
Low and Co., Enfield. 


Medals. 


Sitver FLora.—To Messrs. Stuart. Low and Co., 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge; Messrs. 
Sander and Son, St. Albans. 


Sinver Banxstan.—To Mr. H. T. Pitt, 
Newington; Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Azalea Fraternite, from Messrs. Wallace and 
Co., Tunbridge Wells; Azalea Chicago, from 
Messrs. Wallace; Azalea Thomas Moore, from 
Messrs. Wallace and. Co.; Azalea Frederick 
Engels, trom Messrs. Wallace; Rhododendron 
Souvenir de D. A. Koster, from Messrs. Wallace and 
Co.; Streptocarpus Sutton’s Giant Blue, from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading; Aubrietia 
Maurice Prichard, from Mr. M. Prichard, Christ- 
church; Rhododendron Aurora, from Mr. L. de 
Rothschild. 


Stoke 


Medals. 


SILVER Gitt Banxstan.—To Lady Northcliffe, for 
Alpines; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, for 
a izanthus; Messrs. Wallace and Co., for Azaleas, 
etc. 


Sitver Fiora.—To Mrs. Berkeley, of Spetchley, 
for Polyanthuses; Mr. BE. Hicks, Twyford, for 
Roses; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, for 
Roses; Messrs. Low and Co., for Carnations and 
greenhouse plants; Mr. C. Englemann for Carna- 
tions; Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, for Roses; 
Messrs. Allwood, for Carnations. : 


Sitvek Banxstan.—To Mr. R. C. Notcutt, for 
flowering shrubs; G. Whitelegg, for Alpines, etc.; 

Ts . W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Piper, for hardy plants; Messrs. Tucker, 
Oxford, for Alpines; Mr. M. Prichard, for Alpines; 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, for rock garden. 


Bronze Fiora.—T'o Messrs. Cheal and Son, for 
flowering shrubs; Messrs. Cheal and _ Son, for 
Alpines; Messrs. Ladhams, Shirley, for’ hardy 
plants; Mr..G. Reuthe, for hardy plants; Mr. 
Rogers, Southampton, for shrubs, etc. 


Bronze Banxstan.—To Messrs. Sutton_and Sons, 
for Gloxinias and Streptocarpus; Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, for greenhouse plants; Messrs, Waterer, 
Son, and Crisp, for Alpines; Messrs. Skelton and 
Kirby, for hardy plants; Messrs. Maxwell and 
Beale, for hardy plants. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Narcissus Magnolia, from Mr. Geo. Monro; 
N. Rob. Berkeley, from Mrs. Berkeley; N. Chinita, 
from Mr. Leopold Rothschild; N. Xenophon, from 
The Anglesey Bulb Gardens; N. Brightling, from 
The Anglesey Bulb Gardens; N. Mountaineer, from 
Mr. Cranfield, Enfield Chase; N. Orange Glow, 
from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd. 


Medals, 


Go.p.—-To Messrs. Barr end Sons, Covent Garden. 

SILverR GILT FLorRA.—To Messrs, R. H. Bath, Ltd. 

Sttver Gitt Banxstan.—To Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons; Messrs. Chapman, Ltd., Rye. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


 Sirver Girt Frora.—To Mr. T. H. Lowinsky, 
Sunninghill; Mr. E. J. P. Magor, St. Tudy. 


Sitver _Fiora.—To Mr. L. de Rothschild, Exbury; 


Messrs. R. Gill and’ Son, Falmouth. 


Strver Banxstan.—To Mr. Ramsden, Gerrard’s 


Cross. - 
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BOOKS. 


Tomato Cultivation under Glass and Out- 
doors. By R. V. Giffard Woolley. (Country 
Life, 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2, 8vo, 
52 pp., 9d. net.) ‘ 

Within a very limited space, the author 
deals ably with his subject. The greater 
part of the book is devoted to cultivation 
under glass, both in borders and in boxes or 
pots. As may be inferred from the title, 
however, the outdoor grower is not fongotten. 
Although written ostensibly for the tyro, 
there is much in the book which will prove 
profitable to growers of riper experience. 
The financial side of Tomato growing is not 
overlooked, space being devoted to grading, 
packing, and marketing, together with hints 
concerning the best varieties to grow and a 
note on cultivation for winter supplies. 
Rightly, the author lays stress on the neces- 
sity for controlling the Tomato White Fly— 
a pest which appears to widen its sphere of 
activity each season—but, important though 
the question be, it hardly warrants the 
number of pages devoted to it. 





It is in- 
teresting to note that the author attributes 
sleeping sickness to a species of Phytopthora. 
There is a great deal of practical, helpful 
information in the book and it should be in 
the hands of those who aspire to make a 
start in Tomato growing, whether on a large 
or small scale. 


Potatoes: How to get the Finest Crops. 
By Edwin Beckett, V.M.H. (Country Life, 
20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2, 8vo, 31 pp., 
9d. net.) 

This is a handy little book for those who 
wish to grow potatoes on other than hap- 
hazard lines. Few vegetable crops better 
repay. careful cultivation, and the amateur 
grower will be on the right lines if he 
follows the advice given in its pages. The 
author, a well-known and successful veget- 
able grower, after making a convincing 
appeal for increased cultivation of the 
potato in this country, tells how this end 
may be attained by those who so desire. 
Particular emphasis is laid upon soils and 
their improvement. This information will 
be of the greatest use .to amateurs. 
To the market grower, the chapter on early 
work, raising in pots and boxes, pits and 
frames, will appeal. 

The diseases and insect pests of potatoes 
are treated at reasonable length, but some 
strange errors—probably typographical—have 
found their way into several of the scientific 
names in this chapter. Rather more than 


‘two pages are devoted to the history, cooking 


and cultivation of the Jerusalem Artichoke, 
a plant, the cultivation of which, the author 
is not without hope will be taken up by some 
enthusiastic grower and improved. 








Flower Show Fixtures, 1922. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horti- 
cultural Societies will kindly send the dates 
of their various shows to Editor, GARDENING 
ItLusTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 


JULY. 
July 5.—Gresford and District Rose 
Society. 

AUGUST. 


August 16th.—Derbyshire Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society (two days). — 
August 19th. — Moston Horticultural 


Society. 
SEPTEMBER. 
September 18th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall. 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 


Plants for a Dinard garden. 

(W. H.).—Among the plants that should 
do well are Abutilon vitifolium and its white 
variety, Agapanthus, Berberidopsis corallina, 
Bignonias, Brugmansia, Clianthus puniceus, 
Edwardsia, Mutisia, Cassia floribunda, Chion- 
anthus, Halesia, Ceanothus in var iety, Double 
Cherries, Mexican Orange flower (Choisya 
ternata), Clematis species and_ varieties, 
Desmodium, Escallonias, Loniceras, Phy- 
gelius capensis, Plumbago, — sweet-scented 
Verbena, Myrtles, Oleanders, Pomegranates, 
Embothrium coccineum, Xanthoceras Sorbi- 
folia, Tricuspidaria, Polygonums. Among 
bulbous plants you. would find Belladonna 
Lilies, Zephyranthes, Liliums, Crocuses, and 
many ‘others. You ought to visit the gardens 
in the vicinity and make your selection from 

plants you find doing well therein. 


INDOOR. 


Blue Hydrangeas. 

(F. J. M.).—With regard to having the 
flowers of the Hydrangea become blue, there 
are differences of opinion. In some soils the 
flowers become blue without any trouble, this 
being generally attributed to the preserice of 
iron in the soil. One of the most successful 
ways to cause the flower of the Hydrangea to 
become blue is, when potting, to thoroughly 
mix about a teaspoonful of sulphate of iron 
with each peck of soil. Then, in addition, as 
the plants get well furnished with roots, put 
a pinch of the sulphate in the water about 
twice a week. Alum water is highly recom- 
mended by some in order to turn the flowers 
blue. The alum should be given ata strength 
of 1 oz. to each gallon of water. To prepare 
the alum it should be crushed and dissolved 
in_a little hot water. This mixture must be 
given just as the flowers are starting to open. 
If the roots happen to be very dry they must 
be watered with clear water before applying 
the alum water, 


SHORT REPLY. 


Doubtful.—See reply to Beacon, Preston. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Miss R. N. Kemble—Ranunculas acris. 

M. Branston-Newman.—Franciscea ' caly- 
cina (syn. Brunfelsia calycina). 

A. B. Shetswell.—i, Prunus triloba flore 
pleno; 2, so far as we can say without flowers, 
your plant is a Veronica. 


NAME OF FRUIT. 
Brill._—Sturmer Pippin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


DIcKINSON AND Owen, Lrp., LoNDON AND 
Luron.—Bee-keepers’ supplies. 

R. H. Batu, Lrp., Wispecu.—Special list 
of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, ete., for spring 


hedding. 
Trade Note. 
Mr. C. Cutups, 30, GoraLtp Roap, BournrE- 
MOUTH, supplies an efficient, low-priced 
sprayer, named the Villa, For small gardens 


it should be a very useful piéce of apparatus, 
being light and at the same time capable of 
throwing an exceedingly. fine spray for a con- 
siderable distance. The apparatus is so 
designed that it is possible to spray both sides 
of the leaves with equal facility. At the 
very moderate price of 5s., post free, it is a 
sprayer we can recommend. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


nf Jon "t use" 


Poisons! 


The dangers attending the use of deadly, poisonous 
weed killers may be better imagined than described, 
and when you consider that there is no need to take 
the risk, it is little short of folly to do so. Poisonous 
compounds are no more efficient for their particular 
purpose—it is NOT necessary to use deadly poisons— 
it is not wise—it is not even cheaper ! 


Use “*‘DYOWEED,”’ 
The Non-Arsenical WEED KILLER, 


which has never yet been ex- 
celled. Kills weeds outright 
quicker, better, cleaner, and 
cheaper than the dangerous 
arsenical preparations. 
Leaves no stain. Positively 
effective and extremely 
rapid—there is never a 
shadow of doubt once 
“ DYOWEED ” is applied, 
yet it is harmless to man, 
bird, or beast. “Prices to 
make in gallons—150, 35/- ; 
_ 40, 10/6; 20, 6/-5 10, 3/9; 
6, 2/6; 3, 1/6. In barrels— 
350, 75/=3 1,000, 170/-. 
Non- 


Use vi Sox te Poisonous. 


Best Insecticide for Spraring. 


The most efficient Insecticide and Fungicide in the 
world. Use “SOX” for safety—use it for the rapid 
and certain extinction of 
all insect pests on fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables. 
“SOX” is adhesive— 
penetrating — dealing 
death to every form of 
insect pest, yet absolutely 
safe to use. Awarded the 
Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s certificate. “SOX”? 
will not choke the 
Sprayer or Syringe—it 
leaves no sediment on the 
leaves—its odour is agree- 
able, yet its power is 
positively marvellous. 
“SOX” is very highly 


concentrated—therefore cheapest. 


“SOX” TABLETS. ‘‘ SOX" LIQUID. 


Speciallyrecommended for For general outdoor use 

use under glass. OneTab- in highly concentrated 

let makes 1 gall. powerful form. Drums make 560 

Insecticide. ‘Sold in boxes gallons, 77/6; 240 gallons, 

25 -, 10/6, 5/9, 3/-, 1/9,and 37/6. Incans at 10/6, 6/-, 
3/6, 2/6, 1/6. 


‘‘ RRECTISOIL,’ 
The Vitaliser that makes HEAVY CROPS 
a practical certainty. ‘“‘ RECTI- 
and VREWOR a i 


™ Gay ig 


Wa Ot Weedkiter <—<——— 
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POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE FOR 

S\ @); : 


REEN FLY, RED SPIDER. 
StACKFLY. APHIDES. 





SOIL” is w rth many times its 
cost to all growers of vegetables, 
fruit, roots, and farm crops. It 
counteracts acidity, acts as a 
partial steriliser, 
feeding of the plant. It is the 
deadly. foe of Wireworm, Eel- 
worm, Leatherjackets, Cabbage 
Root, and to Clubrcot, Finger 
and Toe, etc., “ RECTISOIL *' 
means fine crops and clean land ; 
it is of the utmost value to Gar- 
dener, Smallholderand Farmer— 
it has doubled the usual cr ops on 
‘*stale ’”’ land many, many times. 
For gardens use 40z. per square 
yard ; largeareas, 5cwt. per acre. 
Sold in Cartons, about albs., 1/6. 


oe nNGER and TOR % 
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Bags, 7lbs., 3/3; 28lbs., 7/6; 
56lbs., 11/6; “(icwt. bags, 14/- 
on rail,) 


The above goods obtainable from all Seedsmen, Noreen 
Ironmongers, and Principal Stores. ° 
If unable to obtain locally do not be persuaded to accept substitutes but 
write to us and we will remedy the matter. 


Sole Manufacturers ; 
HAWKER & BOTWOOD, Ltd. (Dept.G.I.), 
Agricultural and Horticultural Chemists, 
GRAYS, ESSEX. 
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CHOICE DWARF ROSES. 


Extra Strong Plants, Finest Quality 


HYBRID TEA ROSES. 


Per doz. each. 
August Hartman, brilliant carmine 9/- 104. 
Edu Meyer, copper colour 8/- 9d. 


General Superior A. Janssen, brilliant 


crimson 8/- 9d. 
General McArthur, velvety- red . 9/- 10a. 
Hadley, dark velvety red... Me Wy Cae mete oF | 
Jonkheer J. C. Mock, deep rose with ; 

silvery pink «- Q/- 10d. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, pure white 9/- 10d. 
Killarney, flesh colour «. 9/- 10d, 
Lady Ashtown, soft rose an Phe 10d, 
Lady Alice Stanley, light rose.. .. 10/- 1/- 
La Tosca, soft rose “ oe fw 104. 
Laurent Carle, velvety- -carmine.. 8/- 9d. 


Louise Catherine Breslau,copper colour 10/- 1/- 
Marie Adelaide, orange-yellow... . 10/- 1/- 
Mad. Caroline Testout, velvety softrose 8 /- 9d. 
Mad, Edouard Herriot, salmon with 


orange wae 9/- 104. 
Mad. Jules Grolez, deep pink ... 8/- 9d. 
Mad. Ravary. yellow .. -, O9/-~ 104. 
Margaret Dickson Hamill, ochre- ‘ 

yellow ° . 10/- 1/- 
Mevrouw Dora van Tets, dark redrose. 9 /- 10a. 
Mrs, Aaron Ward, yellow 9/- © 10d. 
Mrs. W. Christie Miller, salmon rose... 10 /- 1/- 
Mrs. George Shawyer, brilliant clear 

rose... , 10/- 1/- 
Mrs. Wemyss Queen, canary yellow . 10/- 1/- 
Pharisaer, soft rose with white .. 9/- 10d. 
Prince de Bulgarie, fleshy rose with ‘ 

orange 10/-. 1/- 
Willowmere, soft rose with yellow 9/- °10da. 


HYBRID Se eee 


Per doz. each, 

Prince Camille de Rohan, dark velvety, 
red 8/- 9d. 
Ulrich Brumner fils, cherry red 8/- 9d. 





SELECT COLLECTIONS OF DWARF ROSES. 
IT can recommend with confidence my select collections 
of Dwarf Roses, which are made from the very best 
Hybrid Tea Roses and from a small percentage of the 
best Hybrid Perpetual Roses ina great range of colours. 
Theprice of tkese collections is very moderate and 
considerably lower than the sorts priced. 
48 in 12 choice named sorts, my selection, for 28/- 
24 in 12 ” . ” 15/- 


12 in 12 ” ” ” 8/- 





Delivery Carriage Paid. No charge for packing. 


John B. Van Der Schoot, 


. BULB FARMS, 
HILLEGOM, Holland. 


ockGardens 


MADE BEAUTIFUL FROM 
JANUARY to DECEMBER 
by a wise selection of choice 
plants as offered in my new 
request. 
Special choice | collections of 
Rock plants, viz.: 1 each, 

varieties for sunny positions, 10/6 
and 7/6 ; ditto for shady positions 
“same prices. Catalogue shows 
many other collections of Alpine 
and Rock plants, also finest 
varieties of all Border Perennials. 


Fred. G. Wood, 


Marsden Nurseries, 


Ashtead, Surrey. 


Catalogue free on 





LOVELY POLYANTHUS in many varied colours, GIANT 
ORIENTAL POPPIES, ANCHUSA, Dropmore variety, Fine 
Flowering roots, 3/6 per doz, each above. SWEET PEAS, 
Exhibitioa Varieties only. Strong p ants, 5/6 per 100, 
SPLENDID CARNATIONS for beds and borders, strong, 
for planting now rose, pink, scarlet, white, 4/6 per doz, 


ERNEST HILLS, Rhydd Nurseries, 
HANLEY CASTLE, WORCESTER. 





“Gardening Illustrated” Medal. 


Owing to pressure on our s: on our space we are 
compelled to hold over the [atest list 
ot Horticultural Societies which have 
decided to award the **Gardening Illus- 
trated Medal’”’ as a first prize at their 
Annual Show. The list will be included 

in next week’s issue. 
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No. 2252.—VoL. XLIV. MAY 6, 1922. ea eee see: 
: U.K, 10/10. Abroad 13/-. 
\ 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 
INDEX.—lIllustrations in Capitals. 
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the... «i +» +. 295) ROOTS ....... .., 281| Fruit .- trees, — lime- Butterfly... ..«<«... 2861 Seed, sowing ... ... 290 ha to. Sy het 291 
a OOKS:<.. - Clematis, the folly of washing o. oe ae 288 | Parsley tse ene vee 291] Seeds, sowing ... ... 286| Vineries pepe ing in 288 
“Insects, Bene- grafting ... .. .. 286|Gagea fascicularis— ... 282 Pasaque flower, the ... 287| Shortia galacifolia ... 282| Viola pinnata eh tad 
ial”... ... .;, 296| Conference, Inter- Gale, sweet ... 282|PIERIS  TAIWAN- Sobralias ... ..._... 284 | Violet culture . 286 
“Town Gardening” 296| national Horticul- Gentians ... ... ... 287|_ENSIS ... ... ... 289| SOCIETIES: Virgin’s Bower, the 
Borders, herbaceous... 295| tural ....... «. «.- 295|Grapes failing ... ... 288| Plants, soot water for 283 Royal Horticultural 294 Balearic ‘ 982 
Broccoli, Kales, &c.... 291|Correspondence ... ... 297) Hotbeds ve wee vee 291] Plants, two useful 286 | Soot-water for plants 283| Wall trees yn ee BB 
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x Daffodils in the grass. 


: Very beautiful are Daffodils naturalised in 
the turf, and they are adapted for planting 
in quantity in the grass, in suitable positions, 
‘where they may escape the mowing-machine 

_ or the scythe, at least until their leaves wither 
in hay-time, or, say June and July. We are 
not recommending a novel practice, for the 
 naturalisation of Daffodils is an accomplished 
fact to-day in many places. Poet’s Daffodil 
_ (Narcissus poeticus, varieties ornatus and 
__recurvus), N. incomparabilis, or the Star Nar- 
 cissi in variety, and several of the trumpet 
Daffodils, and especially N. obvallaris (Welsh 
or Tenby Daffodil), and N. princeps (so-called 
Trish Daffodil), are suitable for naturalising. 
_* The essential, practical points are first the 
obtaining of good, sound bulbs in quantity 
early in the season, and not later than August 
if possible. The golden rule is to plant only 
the best and strongest kinds, and to use these 








boldly by the thousand. Then they must be 
__ well planted 5 inches or 6 inches deep in large 
clumps or masses, and not dotted about singly 
_ or planted in lines or any set pattern. Ii 
several groups of the same kind are planted, 
_ the groups should themselves be arranged in 
relation to one another, with one group larger 
and bolder than the rest, so as to give more 
mass towards the centre on which the eye may 
rest, and not be led to wander about, as it 
inevitably will do if several adjacent masses 
are of equal importance. As -in colour, 
inequality means brilliancy, so in groups or 
masses, inequality means an added interest, 
but one point in a line or in a group should 
'- always be denser and bolder than the rest, 
or it will never satisfy. The very best rules 
on compositions of this kind are those in 
- Ruskin’s ‘‘ Elements of Drawing,’’ which 
should be studied by all who attempt the 
planting of flowers or trees. In all large 
gardens Daffodils should be naturalised. 
-_ Planting itself is best done with a spade or 
_ draining tool, and in hard ground, or among 
_ tree-roots, a pick or axe may be necessary. 
Loosen the soil to the depth of 12 inches to 
14 inches if possible, and if leaf-soil and sand 
can be added in the planting, so much the 
_ better. Two or three labourers with a cartload 
or two of sand and mould, well mixed, 
will soon put in a few thousand bulbs, 
but there should be some supervision, 
unless the size and shape of the groups 
be marked out beforehand, as _ they 
were by one friend of mine with the lawn- 
tennis marker! After planting, the turf is re- 
laid, and all after culture consists in giving 
_ the annual top-dressing of soil and manure 
_ usual for meadows early in the year. Ina 
_ word, the naturalisation of bulbs in meadows 





is not in any way inimical to their due and 
proper use from the home-farmer’s point of 
view. Mowing does not take place until after 
the leaves wither. Then they may go to swell 
the bulk of the fodder without injury, even if 
not with some slight advantage, since we read 
and heard of the cows in Scilly being fed on 
Narcissus leaves, during the drought of 1895. 

What we especially plead for is.a greater 
general extension of bulb planting in grass, in 
all suitable positions. Once.well done, results 
are good for many years, and, as we have 






land. Its far-flung fragrance is one of the 
chief treats in February. 
Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Bulbs from Holland. 


I should like to endorse every word that 
Mr. Stimson has written as to the excellence 
of some of these importations. I shared with 
a friend, a parcel of bulbs from the firm of 
John B. Van der Schoot, one of your adver- 
tisers. The result has been most satisfactory 
in every way, and we have a splendid show of 
Hyacinths and Tulips, quite the best we have 
ever grown. The bulbs were all large and 
healthy, and some of our Hyacinths threw up 
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Clematis Perle d'Azur on its own roots. (See page 286.) 


shown, the art of the gardener and planter 
often survives after that of the builder is 
decayed or swept away. It is no new hobby, 
but has long been practised in the best of old 
country places, until in some cases quite a 
character has been added to domains, and 
bulbs on the grass constitute the. essential 
charm. 


Notes of the Week. 


Erica arborea. » 


Let not readers be discouraged by Mr. 
Greaves’s statement that Erica arborea “‘ 








can 
only be regarded as hardy in the south and 
west counties of England’ (page 249). It 
flourishes freely on the west coast as far north 
as Ross-shire, and in nearly all parts of Ire- 


seven good flower spikes—almost a record, I 
should imagine. Epgar W. Woop. 
Foxhill Grove, Bath. 


Tropzolum polyphyllum. 

This beautiful plant receives a due tribute 
of praise on page 257, but is wrongly 
described as being ‘‘ almost smothered with 
bright yellow flowers in the late autumn.” 
It flowers in June, and the whole growth has 
disappeared before autumn, 

Monreith. Herpert MAXxwELL. 


A handsome Trumpet Daffodil, Fairy. 
Why this distinct Daffodil should be called 
Fairy is not readily understood, for it is one 
of the largest of these attractive flowers. 
The reflexed trumpet is very large and open, 
and of.a deep rich yellow colour, the perianth 
of a lighter shade. Growing in the grass 
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among other good kinds, the distinct and 
graceful charm of this fine plant quickly 
attracts attention. Of its origin I have no 
record, but its splendid qualities should 
appeal to all. KK. M. 


Rhododendron Handsworth Scarlet. 

This is the most brilliantly coloured, early 
flowering Rhododendron that I know. It is in 
bloom to-day, April 14th, the fiery flowers 
being most attractive when bathed in sun- 
shine. ‘There appears to be R. arboreum 
blood in this fine shrub, this being apparent 
in both leaves and flowers, yet R. arboreum 
grows alongside and is not yet in bloom. This 
precious shrub was brought to my notice by 
Mr. White, of Sunningdale Nurseries, and it 
certainly deserves all the praise he bestowed 
upon if. : G. M. 8. 


Shortia galacifolia. 

Despite the severe frosts which had pre- 
vailed in the district, the group of Shortia 
galacifolia, which visitors to the Edinburgh 
Royal Botanic Gardens admire so greatly in 
the rock garden there, was full of flower in 
the first week of April. It is one of the 
places where the Shortia appears to be happy, 
flourishing in a low bay between the rocks 
and giving a delightful picture with its 
exquisite foliage and its charming white 
flowers. It is seldom that one sees this 
Shortia so largely represented and so well 
grown as at Edinburgh. S. ARNOTT. 


Prunus persica and others. 

Among the flowering shrubs which lend 
colour to our gardens at this season, Prunus 
persica in its varieties is of value. At Kew 
we notice P. persica var. foliis rubris in full 
bloom and looking particularly attractive 
with its rich red leaves just unfolding. P. 
persica rubra flore pleno is not so forward, 
but gives promise of a magnificent display. 
Prunus tomentosa is a mass of snow white 
bloom effectively set off by red bud scales. The 
pink flowered P. Jacquemonti is brightening 
up the gardens, but most striking of all is the 
magnificent P. subhirtella autumnalia, now 
at its best. 


Summer Snowflake (Leucojum estivum 
var. Hernandezi). 

Growing in the shelter of a group of Pines 
and among hardy Ferns, it was surprising— 
especially considering the weather we have 
had of late—to find quite a large mass of this 
vigorous Snowflake in full bloom on April 
7th. I suppose the sheltered position had 
done much to hasten its tall scapes of droop- 
ing white flowers, which were nearly 2 feet in 
height. It is a native of Minorca, and has 
narrower leaves and thinner flowers than the 
type.» This Snowflake loves a deep alluvial 
soil, and naturalises freely by the waterside, 
where little colonies are not yet showing their 
buds with me. Kk. M. 


Prunus Sakura. Gia 

This is a charming little tree which came to 
me with the above name, and is flowering pro- 
fusely (April 8th), well in advance of our 
other Cherries. The tree in question is quite 
small, but the number of flowers borne is 
extraordinary. These have a drooping ten- 
dency and are single, pink in the bud stage, 
the open flowers, which are rarely an inch 
across, being pure white. In many respects it 
resembles the Rose-bud Cherry (P. pendula), 
which has not yet reached the flowering stage. 
A few twigs cut in the bud stage and placed in 
a vase have been much admired. K. M. 


Gagea fascicularis. 

It has been said by a good authority on 
such plants that the genus Gagea has but 
little garden value, and that the only one 
possessing this is G. lutea. Had the author 
of this seen the group of G. fascicularis in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, the 
other day he would, I consider, have modified 
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his verdict. There was quite a charming 
little group in full flower and looking cheer- 
ful in the scant sun of an April afternoon. 
A shady place suits the Gageas, but in the 
colder districts a little-sun is not harmful. 
G. iascicularis has fair-sized yellow flowers 
on stems about 6 inches high, and grows in 
any good garden soil. Ess. 


Rocky Mountain Fir (Abies lasiocarpa). 
When showing friends through the field of 
conifers recently, we came across a planta- 
tion of this tree, which, in its-young state, 
bears a great resemblance to the beautiful 
Colorado Fir (A. concolor) excepting that the 
latter tree is altogether more glaucous. The 
Rocky Mountain Fir is a handsome and grace- 
ful tree with distinct glaucous leaves each 15 
inches in length. . It comes from Western 
North America, where it reaches 150 feet in 
height, and bears purple cones each from 2 
inches to 3 inches long. The male flowers are 
red, and the tree is very picturesque when in 
bloom. In the woods here it is growing very 
freely at present, but several years — must 
elapse before it attains the timber-producing 
stage. E. M. 


Ribes Pernyi. 

Some of the flowering Currants (Ribes) 
derive their garden value from their early 
blooming, but are deficient of bright colour- 
ing. Ribes Pernyi is one of these. It is of 
quite neat, rather drooping growth, which 
makes it suitable for the rock garden; but 
its racemes of flowers, which are borne quite 
freely in March and April, are of a greenish 
colour which is not gay enough to satisfy 
those who yearn for bright colouring. It is 
quite hardy and easily increased by cuttings. 
It -is well established in the Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens, where a good specimen in 
the rock garden gives one a pleasant picture, 
quiet and modest though the shrub is. It 
is only a foot or so high there. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Narcissus cyclamineus at Edinburgh. 


In the rock garden in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, in the first week in 
April, among the brightest and most attrac- 
tive was the Cyclamen-flowered Daffodil (Nar- 
cissus cyclamineus). There were numerous 
groups of this quaint and interesting Nar- 
cissus, and they looked exceedingly well in 
the positions selected. These were mainly 
at the base of the rock-work at the level of 
the paths, and generally in nooks formed by 
the rocks. The bright golden yellow of the 
flowers was most effective against the dark 
stone of which the rock garden is constructed, 
and in natural-looking groups this Daffodil 
was seen in a most attractive setting. N. 
cyclamineus evidently appreciates such a 
position as the base of rock-work, where it 
receives the benefit of the moisture from 
above. S. ARNOTT. 


Sweet Gale (Myrica Gale). 


A group of this fragrant shrub growing 
near the waterside is now very pretty, every 
little twig being thickly clothed with stalk- 
less rich red-brown catkins, which possess a 
quiet beauty, especially during hours of 
sunshine. If brushed against or handled 
these discharge a very pleasing fragrance, as 
do the leaves in summer, and for this reason 
a few bushes should be grown by all who 
enjoy sweet-smelling plants. The bushes in 
the group referred to are about 4 feet in 
height, and relish the moist conditions pre- 
vailing near the water’s edge. The Sweet 
Gale is a native shrub, common in the North 
of Britain, but, even so, is none the less 
valuable for our gardens. The American 
Wax Myrtle (M. cerifera) is. also a good 
shrub, which succeeds under similar condi- 
tions and is practically evergreen with us. 
This is also in bloom, and by its fragrant 
leaves and flowery catkins lends additional 
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charm to our collection of these fragrant 
shrubs. EK. M. 


The Giant Fir (Abies grandis). 

A few trees of this, planted in 1892 on 
poor sandy soil, and in the foreground of a 
large wood of the Corsican Pine (Pinus 
Laricis), are now close upon 70 feet in 
height. This beautiful tree has about kept 
pace with the Corsican until the past few 
years (the latter being at the present time 
about 60 feet), but the Giant Fir is now 
towering many feet above them. ~This tree 
has a very clean trunk, and, although so 
lofty, is as straight as a gun-barrel, The 
handsome horizontal, frond-like branches 
render this fine Conifer both distinct and 
attractive at all seasons of the year. Another 
large plantation of this tree, put out about 
1904 on heavy soil and with a northern 
aspect, is growing vigorously, the whole 
plantation being in perfect health, the tallest 
trees having reached 50 feet in height. A, 
grandis comes from Western North America, 
and is said to be the tallest silver Fir in the 
world, G. M: S. 


Wood ashes on heavy soil. «. 

I notice in an article by a contributor 
(page 185) wood ashes mentioned as a pro- 
fitable addition to a heavy soil. This is not 
usually the case; in fact, their action is 
often most deleterious. Wood ashes are a 
source of potash, but the potash is in the 
form of potassium carbonate, which has a 
strongly alkaline reaction, injurious to 
plants, and also tends to deflocculate the clay 
particles, making the soil ‘‘ pasty,’’ thus 
spoiling its physical condition and making 
it worse to work than before. I should not 
recommend the use of ashes in the prepara- 
tion of a border on heavy land; their physi- 
cal effect: is often definitely harmful, while 
burning is wasteful of the manurial ele- 
ments contained in the vegetable matter, 
which it would be much better to dig in 
unburnt during the process of trenching, 
thus conserving the manurial elements and 
producing an opening effect on the soil. The 
ashes of green plants are not usually so in- 
jurious, because the lime contained in them 
counteracts the deflocculating effect of the 
alkali, but here again green plants are used 
to more profit ‘‘dug in”’ than burnt. The 
bonfire is an old and honoured institution, 
but it is wasteful to use it to burn what 
should go to the trench as ‘‘ green manure.’’ 

. Bien, 


The Balearic Virgin’s Bower (Clematis 
calycina). 

I came across a fine plant of this graceful 
Clematis in full bloom to-day (April 7th) 
in a Sussex garden. It was clinging to a 
north wall, a position which was apparently 
much to its taste. The pretty, solitary, 


drooping flowers were plentifully borne and > 


singularly attractive, arresting attention 


immediately by their distinct, half-opened | 


state and. the charming manner in which 
they are suspended from the wiry trailing 
growth. The Fern-leaved Clematis, as this 
is sometimes called, is evergreen, the leaves 
being much divided, and of a pretty bronze 
tint during winter. The flowers when fully 
open are each 2 inches across, their colour 
creamy white, streaked with reddish-purple 
inside, and fragrant. This Clematis 


in the warmer parts of this country. It 
flowers more or less throughout the spring 
and winter months, for which reason it is 
an. interesting climber and worthy of a 
favoured position. This Clematis has been 
much confused with Clematis cirrhosa, also 
evergreen and winter blooming. The feaves 


of this, however, are glossy green, broader, 


and not cut at all, being simply divided into 
threes, while the flowers are smaller and less 
attractive. ‘y 
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PLANTS. 


Culture of the Cineraria. 


Conditions favourable to this plant in 


summer are not easy to obtain in all gardens. 


It likes the shade, not, however, that under. 


trees, but a spot at the foot of high wall or 
building where the sun does not strike in its 


more powerful hours; and moisture, a moist , 


atmosphere really, not water at the roots. 
When one can give it such natural surround- 
ings it is an easy plant to grow; but try 
what one will in a hot, dry position, it is 
hard to keep away aphis, and if this be per- 
sistent rarely can progress become pleasing. 
A cause of unsatisfactory young plants, too, 
is starting early in the season. We have 
known growers sow the seeds in March, and 
thus have small plants hanging about, making 
very little headway till after midsummer. To 
obtain flowering specimens at midwinter, the 
end of May is soon enough to begin, and a 
month later for plants to give an early spring 
Results are always the better when 
from the time the seeds are sown until the 


_ blossom, things have gone on slowly, yet with- 


- 


~out a check. ~ 
Prepare a pan or shallow box by filling the 
same with sifted leaf-mould and loam in 
equal parts; make the surface firm and flat, 
and then give a thorough watering by dip- 
ping ; when this has drained, scatter the seeds 
thinly over the surface, and finish by sprink- 
ling just a covering of the soil. Find a cool 
spot for the seeds to germinate, and to pre- 
vent evaporation place a sheet of glass over 
the seed, at the same time putting that which 
holds it under some kind of cover. A box 
without a lid will do; and to guard against 
slugs, place the pan on an inverted flower 
pot, kept away from sunshine. Tiny plants 
_ will soon get big enough to handle, when they 


_ Bhould be potted singly into a small pot. For 


shade-loving plants we have a frame on the 
north side of a high wall. Here, with firm 
ash bottom, is an ideal growing spot for young 
‘Cinerarias; they would require very little 
watering. The glass may be taken off to 
allow a shower of rain to reach them; and 


__ they give one very little trouble for some time. 


Jim 


As the plants gain in size it will be advisable 


to stand the pots apart, even. the small ones, 


mA, 


for if there is one thing our subject likes it is 
plenty of breathing space, as it were. Stand 


the plants close together, and there is certain 


ae 


‘green aphis. 
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_ - against strong winds. 


to be trouble, either with damp or with the 
One other re-potting should be 
_ given before the final size is reached, and this 

time there may be less of the leaf-mould in 


_ the compost, as well as a little charcoal 
_ broken small added. 


a 


use bricks or the like, broken, to keep the 


Failing this, I would 


soil porous and sweet. And so, through early 
autumn advantage should be taken of rain 
showers, ‘but always keep frames closed 
I like to give as little 


_ Water as possible at the roots; but by sprink- 


_-Yroundings moist. 


ling the same among the pots make the sur- 
Air may be given freely ; 
and this, too, at night when all is likely to 

be quiet. I would, indeed, take off the glass 


entirely, so that the leaves get the dews that 
__ prevail on such occasions. 


A third shift is given before the plants 
become pot-bound, this time into the six-inch 


_ size, which is big enough for ordinary pur- 


_ poses. Yet if plants of extra size be desir- 


_ able, a larger pot may be used; and the soil, 


wa 


_ too, in these later stages may be prepared in 


_ @ coarser condition than when the plants are 


- on an inverted flower pot. 


small. Greater care also should be given 
to the matter of draining the pots. The 
healthy leaves should be spreading by the 
_ period indicated. I would stand such plants 
This is a great 
help in keeping plants sturdy, and, of course, 
_ in other ways I would prevent one from spoil- 
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ing the other by allowing ample room. There 
is a risk in leaving the plants in frames after 
September, not so much from frost as damp; 
and therefore it is well to get them into their 
winter quarters by then. Sunshine at that 
season is not likely to hurt and the position 
should be airy. 

The Cineraria is what growers term 
a ‘tricky’? plant to water, and the most 
expert may find a plant die off quite unex- 
pectedly. The cause in most instances is 
over-watering. It likes soft water, too. Then, 
again, if allowed to become so dry at the roots 
as to make the leaves flag, a plant may 
refuse to be brought round by watering. In 
such case I have found sprinkling the leaves 
and shading, rather than at once providing 
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which it resembles, but the growth is more 
vigorous and the heads, as shown, seemed to 
us to be somewhat looser. 


Soot water for plants. 


One of the best stimulants for nearly all 
kinds of plants is soot, and it is within the 
scope of most people to obtain it. It should 
not, however, be used in a fresh state, but 
after it has been kept for a time it may, with 
safety, be employed for most plants. At this 
time of the year when plants are being re- 
potted for greenhouse decoration, it is bene- 
ficial to mix with the compost a good sprink- 
ling of old soot, as it acts as a tonic and helps 
to impart that brilliancy to foliage which is 
so desirable. Everyone knows too, of what 
service soot is in the garden amongst growing 
crops, Onions especially, and it is an old 
custom with many gardeners to keep a stock 
handy to dust. amongst Cabbage, and about 





Eupatorium Raffillii. 


water to the soil, has had the effect desired. 
Bright sunshine when growing or when in 
blossom is the one item that, after all, gives 
the greater trouble, because most ills come in 
its train. Reputed a plant addicted to 
‘‘ blight,” this last year, from the beginning, 
not once was fumigating necessary, and the 
leaves were kept perfectly clean by following 
the points noted above. Hs Ek 


Eupatorium Raffillii. 

This late flowering Eupatorium, when 
shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on March 28th 
by Mr. A. Barclay Walker, Firfield, The 
Heath, Weybridge, was unanimously given an 
award of merit. The leaves of this plant are 
each from seven inches to nine inches long, 
dark green above. The leaf stalks, the 
branches, and the undersides of the leaves are 
all clothed with reddish hairs, giving the plant 
a distinct appearance. The terminal head of 
bloom is six inches, and im some cases more 
across, the colour of the flowersa rich purplish 
lilac. It is quite distinct from the type which 
used to be called Hebeclinium ianthinum, 


beds where Salads are grown. For inside 
work with plants in pots, a coarse bag with a 
peck of soot in it, and immersed in the water 
tub, will be found of help throughout the 
summer, to be used alternately with clear 
water. Chrysanthemums, when receiving 
their final potting, should have a handful of 
soot placed over the crocks as this will prevent 
the ingress of worms when the plants are 
standing out in their summer quarters. 
LEAHURST. 


The Myrtle. 


In almost every garden a plant or two of 
Myrtle is to be found, either planted out in 
@ sunny and warm position, where conditions 
are favourable, or grown in pots in the green- 
house. Such plants are cherished by their 
owners, sometimes for sentimental reasons 
connected with the origin of the plants, but 
sometimes as well for their old-world and 
beautiful appearance. In these days, when 
hard-wooded plants are again being thought 
of for the furnishing of plant-houses in which 
but little heat can be afforded owing to the 
exorbitant price of fuel, some thought might 
be given to the Myrtle. In addition to the 
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variety which is most commonly met with 
there is a very fine sort in M. communis 
mucronata—synonymous with M. angustifolia 
—which has much smaller leaves, and when 
in bloom is a cloud of feathery-white flowers. 
In addition, there are a few Myrtles with 
variegated foliage—silver-leaved and golden- 
leaved forms of the other varieties—but they 
are much less attractive and are usually 
grown in pots or planted out in a conserva- 
tory border for cutting. W. McG. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


lris fimbriata. 


It is to be feared that this fine old Iris 
does not now receive the attention which was 
at one time given it for greenhouse and con- 
servatory work under glass. Especially on 
account of its winter flowering I. fimbriata 
ought to be remembered, and its flowers are 
always welcomed, while its free-growing 
nature is beyond cavil. The variety will not 
endure forcing, succeeding best in a tempera- 
ture which ranges from 45 deg. to 50 deg. 
at night. W. McG. 


ORCHIDS. 


Sobralias. 


In general habit the Sobralias differ from 
most other Orchids, inasmuch as they pro- 
duce reed-like stems which are furnished with 
sheathing leaves, and the usually large and 
showy flowers are formed at the top of the 
stems during the summer. Lach individual 
bloom is short lived, but as one fades another 
takes its place, and this continues for several 
weeks. The plants vary in height from 2 to 
6 feet, and they will succeed in any warm 
greenhouse where the temperature does not 
fall below 50 deg. Fahr. 

The principal species with large flowers are 
leucoxantha, macrantha, with its beautiful 
snow- white variety Kienastiana ; rosea, 
Wiganie, and xantholeuca. ..Those with 
slightly smaller flowers are Lowii, sessilis, 
and decora. A few hybrids have been raised, 
such as Veitchii, dellensis, and Amesiana. 

Sobralias are terrestrial Orchids and have 
a number of strong fleshy roots, so the pots 
should be on the large side if the-best results 
are required. The rooting medium consists 
of good-quality fibrous loam and peat in 
equal parts, with a moderate sprinkling of 
crushed crocks and sand added. If thought 
desirable from the decorative standpoint, a 
few living heads of Sphagnum Moss may be 
incorporated with the last layer of soil; this 
will also help to keep the roots cool and moist. 
The pots ought to be filled to one-fourth of 
their depth with drainage material, over 
which is placed a thin layer of loam fibre to 
secure a free outlet for water. Any re-potting 
may be done inthe spring, when growth 
becomes active. The soil should be made 
firm, and the surface must be just below the 
rim of the receptacle. Sobralias have ‘no 
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Most of the Sobralias produce a number 
of top growths on the old stems, and if it is 
desired to increase the stock, such pieces may 
be removed directly they make roots. Place 
them in small pots and grow them fairly 
near the roof glass of a warm house, where 
they will progress freely and soon need more 
root room. 

When the weather is hot the syringe may 
be used freely among the plants, applying 
the water with a little force, especially on 
the under-sides of the leaves, to prevent an 
attack of red spider. Wi 


Odontoglossum citrosmum. 


This beautiful Odontoglossum is quite dis- 
tinct from the O. crispum group, and requires 
slightly different cultural treatment. It is 
a native of Mexico, from whence it was intro- 
duced to this country about 1838. The pendu- 
lous scapes, which are produced simultane- 
ously with the new growth, appear in May 
and June, and bear from fifteen to thirty 
large, round, fragrant flowers. The sepals 
and petals are white, sometimes tinted with 
light rose, which is more pronounced at the 
base. The lip is deep rose with a yellow- 
red spotted crest. There are a few varieties, 
such as roseum, album, and punctatum. 

This Odontoglossum is usually grown sus- 
pended from the roof rafters of the Cattleya 
house, such a light position, where it can 
also receive fresh air, suiting it admirably. 
At this season it will commence to grow; at 
the same time the flower spikes will also 
appear, provided the roots are kept on the 
dry side. This is an important point, because 
if the plants are treated too liberally with 
water the growths will make headway at the 
expense of flower spikes. The roots must 
therefore be kept dry until the scapes are 
seen, and no anxiety need be felt af the 
pseudo-bulbs do shrivel, for they soon regain 
their rigidity when moisture is afforded in 
greater quantities. When the flowering 
season is past any re-potting can be carried 
out, but such work will only be needed every 
second or third year. Pans or teak-wood 
baskets are chosen, and they should be filled 
to one-third of their depth with drainage 


material. Wire handles.are attached whereby 


the receptacles are suspended from the roof. 
The rooting medium consists of good- 
quality peat or Osmunda fibre, with a mode- 
rate sprinkling of chopped Sphagnum Moss. 
Firm potting is recommended, and for a few 
weeks after being disturbed very little water 
will be needed. Examples that do not require 
fresh soil must be kept moist at the base 
until the season’s growth is completed. When 
the pseudo-bulbs. are fully developed the 
plants undergo a rest of several months’ dura- 
tion, during which time they only need water 
at long intervals. B. 
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(white, flushed salmon), and Mrs. Butters 
(white). These sorts are light and graceful 
in appearance, and, though not appearing 


in the limelight of the exhibition arena, have 
many good points. DERBY. 


Border Chrysanthemums. 


Propagation ought now to be drawing to a 
close, and young plants already boxed off 
ought to be now in cold frames. The tips of 
the. plants which are furthest advanced 
should now be pinched out, or, if there be a 
scarcity of material these may be utilised as 
cuttings. : 


Chrysanthemums. ~~ 


Plants intended to produce large blooms 
should be shifted into 6-inch pots before the 
roots become pot-bound. The potting com- 
post may consist of three parts good loam, one 
part each of leaf-mould and manure from ‘a 
spent Mushroom-bed, a little soot, and silver 
sand. Pot firmly and sta 4 the plants on 
an ash bottom in a cold frame. Spray the 
plants overhead twice daily when the weather 
is favourable, but do not water the roots until 
moisture is necessary. Bush varieties may be 
treated similarly ; when re-established pinch 
out the point of the growth to encourage side- 
shoots to develop. 





‘Incurved Chrysanthemums. 
For competition this class has probably 
come to a time of neglect, from which it may 
not recover, unless, indeed, some cultivator 


comes forward with specimens equal to those — 


of days gone by, or bright shades of colour 
be put into new kinds. Neither proposition 
is likely, for the younger generation of 
growers seems not to care to take the infinite 
pains required to improve on their natural 
growth by placing the petals with regularity 
and so make the rounded shape perfect; and 
in respect to colour, the brig 
ever inside. Until this natural trait becomes 


a. 
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ter shades are ~ 


reversed, these will always be wanting in © 


variety. Whites, yellows, and pinks—here we 
must stop. But if the ball-shaped bloom is 
out of date for show, there is still room for 
a few kinds cultivated for flowers for cutting, 
or, for that matter, gree 


couse decoration. _ 


One point in favour of the incurving type is 


the lasting power ‘of the blooms; and these 
also have a particularly noble appearance, 


even when placed among flowers of other form. — 


The white Percy A. Dove has been noted — 


in these pages before as a likely variety. 
In. fact, we may this season find it the most 


favoured of all Chrysanthemums for the — 
supply of cut flowers late in the year. As ~ 


many as a dozen handsome specimen blooms 


may be grown on one plant, and twice that — 


number of high-class ones. 


same raiser, named Mrs. Sidney Dove. This 


is just as free to flower, and is really a choice — 


A mauve-pink © 
z 


companion to this should be tried from the — 


Chrysanthemums. 


pseudo-bulbs, so it is necessary for them to 
be kept well supplied with water throughout 
the growing season, and even when growth is 
less active, during the winter, sufficient mois- 
ture must be afforded to keep the roots in a 
healthy condition. After flowering a few of 
the old growths can be cut out, which will 
prevent the plants from being exhausted, and 
also encourage the development of the young 


new thing. One was pleased with the flowers — 
of Mrs. J. P. Bryce last autumn. This opens — 
fairly easily. Earlier still is H. W. Thorp. — 
This white is at its best in late October; ex- — 
cellent on account of its neat bloom as well 
as of specially dwarf growth. Buttercup is — 
a telling thing in yellows; few sorts have a — 
richer, a more sparkling shade. Romance, — 
yellow, has neat and pretty blooms, and were — 





Spidery Chrysanthemums. 


I sometimes ask friends who grow Chrys- 
anthemums if in their collection they have 
any of the spidery or thread-petalled sorts 
that at one time were in vogue for decoration - 
and cutting. Very few who cultivate Chrys- 


shoots which will bear the flowers in the anthemums to-day know of these loose- it a trifle earlier it would form a good com- 
follewing season. Frequent disturbance of petalled varieties that have a beauty of  panion to the October sort named. As it ig, a 
the base is not desirable, and where specimens their own, although never attaining a we grow J. W. Speaker for that- period, 
have filled their pots with roots and no re- great size. At the moment, when some although lighter in its shade of colour habit of © 


potting is contemplated, an occasional appli- 
cation of weak liquid manure will be bene- 
ficial. Cow manure is about the best, and it 
should be diluted with clear water until the 
mixture is the colour of straw. 


readers have yet to order plants, it is worth 
while considering such varieties as Mrs. 
Filkins (golden yellow), Sam Caswell (lilac 
pink, thread-like), White Thread, Mrs. 
James Carter (pale yellow), Mignonette 


growth of this variety is superb. The flowers _ 
of the sorts named will please anyone who — 

grows them. I would not like to see them go 
the way of the majority of the class—_ 
discarded by all but a few. a y ) 
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~ OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
_ Hardy Primulas. 


During recent years few genera have 
attained such popularity as the Primula. 
Whether we take the greenhouse or the hardy 
section, the verdict is the same, and de- 
‘servedly so when we remember how easily 
they can be raised from seeds, and the fine 
display they make in due season. For the 


_ rock garden they are well-nigh indispensable. 


_ good grower. 


Many will succeed along the water’s edge, 
while a number are useful as pot plants in 
the cool greenhouse. A charming plant is 
P. Jui, quite distinct, and, moreover, 
possessing that desirable attribute of being a 
It belongs to the P. vernalis 
section, and the flowers, which stand just 
above the rounded, glossy leaves, are rosy- 
purple. This Transcaucasian species first 


_ flowered in this country in 1911, and since 


the base of a rock facing north-east. 


_ be a success in the open. 


then it has become a general favourite. 1% 
have it planted in several positions on the 
rock garden, and perhaps it thrives best at 
It 


- appears to hybridise freely with some other 


_ soon after the flowers disappear. 
soil is needed for P. Julie. A magnificent 


Primulas, especially the Primrose and Poly- 
anthus, for I have several plants growing in 
close proximity to P. Julie that show un- 
-mistakable signs of cross breeding. Propa- 
gation is effected by division, which is done 
No special 


but most disappointing plant is 

P. Winteri, and I am afraid it will never 
The best plants I 
have grown were arranged so that water could 


run away quickly from the centre, and the 


_. aspect was north-west. 
— imeluding this Primula is to warn beginners 


The real reason for 


against buying the plant before they know 


2 


’ 


’ garden subject. 


~ 


something about its exacting requirements. 
An isolated success does not make it a good 
This plant is a native of 
India, and three years ago I was very near 
its habitat, which is about 8,000 feet eleva- 
‘tion, and some miles from Raniklet, United 
Provinces, ‘ 

P. Burieyvana hails from Yunnan, and it is 
‘one of the finest Primulas in cultivation. It 


~ is a vigorous grower, free flowering, peren- 


- nial, and is readily raised from seeds. 


The 


_ leaves are large, like those of a giant Prim- 
rose, and when well grown the spikes of 


yellow flowers attain a height of two or three 
feet. A moist spot is advisable, and the 


best rooting medium is peat or leaf-mould 


mixed with ordinary soil. The bog in the 
rock garden is ideal. but fairly good results 
can be obtained from the flower border. 
Amongst a batch of seedlings will often be 
found plants with rose-coloured flowers, but 
the majority will be good-forms of the type. 
P. PULVERULENTA is a magnificent species 
from Western China, somewhat resembling 


_ P. japonica, but the scapes are covered with 
_ white farina. The flower stems are 2 to 3 feet 
high, and the blooms are of a rich rosy purple. 


A variety named Mrs. R. V. Berkeley 
peared as a sport in a batch of the type; 
6 flowers are creamy white with a small 
yellowish circle at the top of the corolla tube. 
-This variety was shown at the International 


Show in 1912, but since then varieties have 


eropped up in various gardens. P. pulveru- 
lenta enjoys similar conditions as P. Bulle- 
yana, and, as a rule, seedlings come up freely 


_ around the base of the old plants. 


- genus. 


P. CocxnurniaNa.—This is a remarkable 
species, the orange scarlet colour of the 
owers, unique among Primulas, and quite 
distinct from that of any other member of the 
It is also a native of Western China, 


and is a biennial, although some say it is a 


perennial. It is readily raised from seeds if 
they are sown directly they are ripe, and my 


‘about four inches high. 


advice to the beginner is to ignore the remarks 
about its perennial constitution, and collect 
the seeds when they are ripe. It is smaller in 
habit than P. pulverulenta, and should be 
given a slightly drier situation, although it 
is not too fastidious in regard to soil or 
position. 

_ P. UNIQUE is a hybrid between the twain 
just mentioned, and it is fairly intermediate 
between the parents, while it will succeed 
under the same conditions as P. pulverulenta. 
The colour of the flowers is Turkey-red, but 
now there are several forms in cultivation 
under a variety of fancy names. 

P. Srixxrmensis, the Himalayan Cowslip, 
is a charming species from the Sikkim Hima- 
layas, its pale yellow flowers being disposed 
in large umbels on spikes from one to two feet 
high. It delights in a partially shaded 
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sembles the well-known P. cortusoides, the 
colour of the flowers being a rich rose-purple. 

P. Witsontr hails from Yunnan, in South 
China, and should also be included. The 
flowers are reddish purple and are produced 
in whorls, as in P. japonica. 

P. GLYCOSMA is a comparatively new plant, 
and is somewhat similar to the preceding, 
both in habit and colour of the flowers, while 
the cultural requirements are the same. A 
shady but not too moist position will suit 
both these species. 

P. INVOLUCRATA, a moisture-loving plant, is 
a native of North India, and would succeed 
in a bog or along the side of a stream. The 
flowers are creamy white, disposed in umbels, 
and the spikes attain a height of nine or 
twelve inches. 

P. garponica.—The Japanese Primrose is 
well known, and it can be obtained in various 
colours, such as crimson, white, rosy-pink, 
and intermediate shades. It is an ideal plant 
for bogs, where it is shady, and if the soil 
is of a loamy nature it will succeed admir- 
ably. 





Iris Danfordiz. 


damp spot, and will prove quite hardy, ex- 
cepting in severe winters. It produces seeds 
freely, and is readily propagated by this 
means. 

P. rnoska is a neat, handsome plant, from 
Kashmir, the bright, rosy-carmine flowers, 
with a yellow eye, being borne on a spike 
It is early flowering, 
and may be given almost any position on the 
rock garden except where it is very dry. Pro- 
pagation is affected by seeds and division, but 
I think the former method is the better. 

P. Forresti is a striking species from 
China, and distinct from many other Primu- 
las. The crumpled foliage is stiff and on 
stalks, while the deep yellow flowers are pro- 
duced in erect terminal trusses. Under 
crdinary cultivation this plant does not 
thrive, but if grown on a slope in the rock 
garden the number of:casualties will be less, 
The best treatment I have found, however, is 
that which Ramondias like, or any position 
where the crowns of the plants are fairly dry 
during the winter. A stock can be raised 
from seeds. 

P. Veircu1t.—No difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in growing this plant, and it will 
succeed in almost any position on the rock 
garden, but for preference a semi-shaded spot 


where it is not too dry should be chosen. A 


native of Western China, it somewhat re- 


Another section of Primulas is character- 
ised by its dense globular heads of flowers, 
and they are well worthy of attention from 
the hardy plantsman. Among them will be 
found P. capitata, P. Mooreana, P. denti- 
culata with its variety Cashmeriana, and P.- 
pseudo-denticulata. If the position is very 
wet the crowns are likely to decay during the 
winter. Irish GARDENING. 


Iris Danfordiz. 


A native of Asia Minor, this charming, 
bright golden Iris, of only a few inches in 
height, is the only yellow-flowered species of 
the reticulata group. It is remarkable from 
the fact of its being practically destitute of 
standards, which are well developed in the 
rest of the species in this group of bulbous 
Irises which have their bulbs enveloped in a 
net-veined coat. The flowers usually appear 
before the leaves, which are hollow, sharply 
four-cornered, andgprovided with a horny tip. 
They ultimately reach about a foot in length 
and die away by midsummer. 

Iris Danfordis is at home upon the 
Cilician Taurus, and is sometimes known by 
the name of I. Bornmulleri, and requires a 
thorough ripening of its bulbs to persuade it 
to flower in the following year. It succeeds 
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quite well on a very sunny slope in sandy 
loam, but is in most gardens best lifted after 
the foliage has died off and stored in dry sand 
in pots or boxes upon a sunny shelf in a 
greenhouse and replanted by September. 
There are a few gardens where it succeeds 
without any such fuss and increases fairly 
freely, but in the majority of cases the above 
treatment will be found advisable. 

This, as well as the rest of the species of 
this group, makes charming ornaments for the 
alpine house, grown in pans. It flowers in 
- February and March without artificial heat, 
and if kept dry after the leaves have died 
off for three or four months is not at all diffi- 
cult to manage. W. E. Tu. I. 


Two useful plants. — 
At this season, when propagation is being 


attended ‘to, mention may be made of two 


useful plants. One of these is 

SALVIA PATENS, the dormant plants of which 
ought now to be placed in heat, in order that 
the young shoots may be taken—with a 
‘heel ’’ when possible—and placed in the 
propagating case, where they soon emit roots. 
If grown on coolly and well hardened, the 
young plants will be ready for putting out in 
May. Salvia patens, with its rich blue 
flowers, needs no recommendation, and those 
who may not have old plants will find that 
seedlings are easily raised. Young plants, as 
a matter of fact, which are raised from seeds 
are preferred by many to those propagated 
from cuttings of old plants. The other plant 
referred to is 

BIDENS DAHLIOIDES, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Cosmos dahlioides. Its specific name 
indicates its nature as regards its roots. These 
are Dahlia-like, tuberous, and dormant 
during winter. As the word Cosmos implies, 
the blooms resemble those of that family, but 
here the resemblance ends, for the plant differs 
entirely in habit from the Cosmos. It is of a 
dwarf, spreading nature, with dark, intensely 
green, serrated_and strap-like foliage, which 
contrasts effectively with the pink blooms. B. 
dahlioides is, in warm districts, quite hardy, 
but in general it is advisable to lift a few 
plants, for an exceptionally severe winter is 
liable to kill the succulent roots. Cuttings 
treated similarly to those of Salvia patens 
soon form useful plants, valuable alike in 
colonies in the hardy flower border or as 
specimens in rockwork. W. McG. 


Violet culture. 


In many districts, and in heavy soils, 
there is very little difficulty in providing 
satisfactory clumps each year for frames, to 
flower in winter and spring. On light soils, 
however, the matter is not so easy, and do 
what one will red-spider is more or less 
troublesome. Fortunately last year a north 
border at the foot of a high wall was avail- 
able, and here that exceptional summer did 
not prevent the growth of capital material 
for flowering late. Even so late as the first 
week in April excellent blossoms were gathered 
from this border by covering spare plants 
with frames. These unshifted clumps have 
indeed prolonged the season splendidly. The 
usual practice of propagating or parting the 
plants after they have finished flowering has 
one thing to recommend it—that is, it is a 
simple method ; but there is more to be said in 
_ favour of rearing new plants from cuttings. 

This plan has been adopted the past season 
or two, and we get the better clumps in 
autumn this wary, 

Just now there is ‘a supply of healthy 
cuttings in the points of the runners. These 
are taken off and rooted in pots in hand- 
lights placed in a shady spot in a green- 
house, and as soon as ready are potted singly. 
Some of the plants of the double varieties 
are, in fact, kept in pots the whole summer, 
and really the best blooms of these have been 
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gathered from pot plants, the small specimens 
being eventually shifted into those of 5-inch 
diameter, in which they flowered. Pot 
culture may be considered waste in labour, 
but beyond ample supplies of water there is 
little work in the matter, and if the Violets 
be stood near other subjects requiring daily 
attention—near Chrysanthemums, say—one 
can use the watering-can freely, and with 
regular sprinkling the leaves are kept free 
from the insect pest named. Partial failure 
with the double varieties in past years was 
also ian imducement to try growing young 
plants through the summer in the permanent 
quarters in frames. This plan, too, has pro- 
vided first-rate produce if the work in water- 
ing had been considerable. Labour, however, 
is forgotten when the crop of bloom is ample. 
Single kinds, being the more robust, are 
treated in the more general way; these will 
be at once parted, and the portions with 
roots attached will be planted in open ground 
9 inches apart and 1 foot from row to row. 
Surrey. +i--S; 


The Butterfly Tufted Pansies. 

Since the original Viola Papilio, the 
Butterfly Tufted Pansy, was introduced with 
its blue or purple butterfly-like flowers, other 
colours of the same race have appeared. to 
help us in our gardens. Some of these have 
not quite the characteristic shape, while 
others have not the prolonged winter-flower- 
ing habit’ which helps to give value to the 
typical V. Papilio. I have found it very 
useful and acceptable on the rockery or 
moraine in the winter. It comes moderately 
true from seed. ° S. ARnort. 


Polygonum affine as an edging. 


I find this makes a very good edging plant 
for a semi-shady border if the soil is not 
ttoo dry, and looks well for a good part of the 
year. It is not, perhaps, an ideal subject for 
a border, because it is not evergreen, but its 
period of flowering is so long and it looks so 
pretty when in blossom (the contrast of the 
deep red colour of the older flower-spikes with 
the light pink of the younger ones being 
charming) that it may well be included in 
the list of good edging plants. It appre- 
ciates a light mulch of old manure early in 
the year, when it is putting forth its new 
foliage. Ni 


Sowing seeds. 


Quite half of the seed sown in small — 


gardens is wasted, owing to its being sown too 
thickly. It does not matter whether it is in 
the open kitchen garden or under glass, the 
same error of sowing about as much again 
seed as is required to furnish a crop is made. 
It would not matter so much if the loss of 
seed were the only evil attending the practice 
of thick sowing, but, unfortunately, it ex- 
tends throughout the season. Its influence 
is felt through all the different stages of 
growth, because thick sowing is the cause of 
weakly plants in the first place. To start 
with weakened plants, as we all know, not 
only gives us more trouble, but the results 
obtained are not what they are under a more 
rational system of treatment. ‘The owners of 
small gardens will find it more to their ad- 
vantage to use less seed, even if it is cheap, 
especially in the case of flower-seeds that it 


is usual to sow under glass. Take Lobelias- 


or Petunias, for instance. We generally see 
these standing in seed-pans quite in a mass. 
When the time comes to prick them off they 
are so weak through being overcrowded that 
they require a lot of care to get them rooted 
again in new soil. Much of this care and 
attention might be avoided by sowing a less 
quantity of seed, so as to give the seedlings 
room enough to get the necessary amount of 
light and air to make them strong as they 


-soon developed from the base. 


May 6, 1922. 


advance in growth. If a seedling plant can 
be lifted out of the seed-pan with a good 
number of roots, it will in a great measure 
be able to bear the move without any 
coddling, which is a matter of some im- 
portance to those who are short of room. 
Another point of some importance in dealing . 
with tender seedlings is, when practicable, to 
harden them a little by placing them in a 
lower temperature for a week before they are 
lifted out of the soil in which they were 
raised. Anyone who has not tried this plan 
will be surprised how much better the plants — 
then bear transferring to other quarters. On 
no account should newly-moved seedlings be — 
taken to a lower température than that they 
were taken from. When conyenient, they 
should have a warmer place for a week or 
two. . 


Clematises: The folly of grafting. 


The frequent losses among grafted Clema- 
tises has compelled some growers—who are 
determined to keep thése delightful climbers 
in their gardens—to adopt the more natural 


. method of layering their piants, with the 


gratifying results shown on {page 281. 
A large and enthusiastic grower of these 
graceful shrubs, and one who has met 
with considerable success in cultivating 
them, was so pleased to see a num- 
ber of these rooted layers being lifted 
from the beds that it was decided to photo- 
graph one of them in order that others might 
benefit thereby. I am pleased to be able to 
send you the result, which I hope is suitable 
for reproduction. The variety is Perle d’Azur, _ 
which, with about a dozen others of the 
same kind, was layered on March 10th, 1921, - 
the whole number being secured from the 
parent plant and lifted, as shown, on March 
25th of this year. 

On the left-hand side of the ball of roots 
will be seen the severed point of the layer, and — 
the quantity of healthy vigorous roots formed 
in a single year bear testimony to this most 
satisfactory method of propagation. 

The method adopted was to sink 6-inch pots 
filled with sandy soil at intervals around the 
mother plant—to the ground level—then slic- 
ing the layer upwards through the node—or 
joint—for about an inch, after the manner of 
layering Carnations, and pressing this firmly 
into the soil, the layer is secured by a orn 
flat stone, of which I prefer the latter, as this 
tends to keep the soil moist in all weathers 
without further attention ; this completed, the 
layer is then cut back to two eyes beyond the 
slitted node. 4 

The Clematis is as easily layered as the 
Carnation, and if this method of increasin 
these beautiful climbers were adopted instead _ 
of the persistent practice of grafting upon the 
poisonous stocks of the Wild Traveller’s Joy 
(C. Vitalba) and others, I am convinced that 
we should hear less frequently of the sudden 
collapse—often at the height of their beauty 
—of these choice plants, and once again 
restore confidence in those who have lost their 
Clematises through the evils of grafting and 
have been forced to abandon their culture in 
despair. e 

Impressed by their graceful beauty and use- 
fulness, we grow them largely and in a 
variety of positions, obtaining own root plants 
whenever possible. Some of these, planted 20 
years ago, produce annually thousands of 
flowers, whereas grafted plants are constantly 
disappearing to the annoyance of everyone. 
The more I see of these climbers and the — 
practice of establishing them upon their own — 
roots, the more I am convinced that by this — 
treatment the large flowered Clematises are as 
permanent and amenable to cultivation as 
the smaller flowered species. Slugs often 
bark the growths above the ground, but in 
the case of own root plants other growths are 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


: | Gentians. 


These are considered supreme among Alpine 


flowers for their beautiful hues. Among the - 
Rock Speedwells, the Gromwells, the Hare- — 


bells, and many other families, we have 
- numerous lovely blue and blue-purple flowers ; 
but it is among the Gentians that we find 


- blue flowers that startle us with the depth— 


and brillianey of their colour, and 
_ sparkle in the early summer grass as glow- 
worms do in the dark wood. The Gentians 
are mostly mountain flowers, or of those open 
heaths, upland pastures, and wide-spreading 
bogs which in northern lands so often enjoy 
_ the fresh mountain air and its coolness. 
_ Occasionally they haunt the fringes of 
streams, as in the case of the Bavarian Gen- 
tian, which is so exquisitely beautiful beside 
many thousand Alpine meadow-rills in 
Europe, and the nobler, if somewhat less 
vivid-coloured, Gentians which adorn the 
rocks and banks by the great North American 
‘rivers and streams. Usually they are dwarf 
in stature and compact in growth, but one 
very common species on the Alps, Gentiana 
_ lutea, may be classed with the most vigorous 
_ perennials. It, however, has not the charm 

of colour; but the lovely American fringed 
_ Gentians, while resembling our brightest 
_ European kinds in this respect, surpass them 


Ther ata) 


PE 


- in size of blossoms, and spread forth into . 
_ sturdy spreading bushes laden with fringed, 


_ vase-shaped flowers. 
_ In a wild state Gentians do not by any 
- means require peculiar conditions as to posi- 

tion or altitude. The same kinds frequently 
Bee nound on high, snow-clad ranges and hills 
not more frequently covered with snow than 
_ the uplands of Britain. Generally, however, 
_ they love meadows and moisture rather than 
the rocks or sands, and they crowd most of 
- all into those wide Alpine pastures where 
a they have to struggle for standing room with 
_ sturdy little Primroses, silvery Cudweeds 
_ and large Violets that sometimes form an 
__ aridescent turf standing clear above their tiny 
leaves. In our gardens it is quite possible 
Be enjoy the beauty of the Gentians with- 
_ out experiencing much trouble, though these 
_ plants are as yet but little grown. From 
_ the point of view of culture in our gardens, 
~ they may be classed in two sections—the 









_ first, of strong, easily-grown kinds, suitable 


_ for borders; and the second, of the dwarfer 
_ kinds, which should be grown on the rock 
garden or in borders or beds devoted to choice 
_ dwarf plants. The Asclepias Gentian, some 
of the American perennial kinds, and those 
_ with herbaceous shoots generally grow freely 
in good, moist soil in borders. So does the 
_ well-known Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), 
_ which, however, being dwarf in habit and 
_ large and splendid in bloom, is used as an 
edging plant. It is well to form carpets of 
this in parts of the rock garden, planting in 
deep, moist loam. The other type of Gentian, 
_ vepresented most familiarly by Gentiana 
_ yerna, is by no means So difficult of cultiva- 
tion as is commoniy supposed. Want of 
Moisture in the soil, want of free exposure to 
_ Sun and air, and weak and imperfectly rooted 
plants are the main causes of failure. In 
the cool natural pastures and uplands, where 
_ the plant thrives in a wild state, it is rarely 
subjected to such drought as in a parched, 
cracked, and baked border. Deep, moist, 
sandy loam will suit it perfectly; if the sur- 
face be strewn with bits of broken stone it 
is prevented from cracking and parching, as 
at often does when bare. Well-rooted plants 
should be secured to begin with. It, is 
_ dmportant that the plant be not overshadowed 
or overrun by tall or straggling border 
flowers. This is easily guarded against by 
associating with it plants somewhat re- 
_sembling it in stature. These various con- 
-« r= 
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ditions observed, the Vernal Gentian will 
soon spread into strong tufts and take care 
of itself from year to year, forming carpets 
on the rock garden and small beds or edgings 
on the level ground. The conditions it re- 
quires frequently occur in our gardens, par- 
ticularly in elevated or sea-shore districts, 
and in these it may be grown as edgings to 
groups of dwarf shrubs, &. It is quite 
easily grown in pots or pans of sandy loam, 
plunged to the rim in the open air in a fully 
exposed spot in summer, and freely watered 
through the growing season. A. G. 


The Rue Anemone (Thalictrum 
anemonoides). 


This charming little spring flower has been 
called the North American Wood Anemone. 
Its blossoms are very Anemone-like, and it 
was for a long while known as Anemone 
thalictroides, though its blossoms have little 
resemblance to those of the Meadow Rues or 
Thalictrums. Its fragile white flowers, with 
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borders, as it is neat in habit and of interest 
for its ferny foliage and fluffy seed-heads for 
long after its flowering period is over. It is 
easily raised from seed, though it will prob- 
ably be some time germinating unless it is 
sown as soon as ripe, in which case it comes 
up quickly and as thick ascress. W. O..C. 


Saxifraga Elizabethe. 


There was a nice clump of this in bloom 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
in early April, and very effective it was with 
its deep green, spiny-looking leaves and its 
yellow flowers of a soit yet bright shade. It 
has for its parents S. Burseriana and S. 
sancta, and has all the good properties of 
both. There appear to be two forms pass- 
ing under the name, the one larger and looser 
in its growth than the other. The closer 
habited one is the better of the two, and it is 
this which is cultivated at Edinburgh. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Saxifraga apiculata. 


This is one of the handsomest and most 
easily grown of all the yellow tlowered Rock- 





Thalictrum 


their spreading clusters of stamens, are very 
delicate in appearance and are borne on 
slender pink stems each about 6 inches in 
height, which carry on the lower portion the 
small, bright green, gracefully formed leaves. 
There is, too, a semi-double flowered variety. 
Though quite hardy, it dislikes a hot and 
sunny site, for in its native country it grows 
in shady woods. <A peaty soil and a partly 
shaded position are best suited to its needs. 
It begins to flower in March and often keeps 
up a succession of bloom for three months. 


Ar 


The Pasque Flower (Anemone 
Pulsatilla). 


There is something very charming about the 


first blossoms of this early-blooming Wind- - 


flower, and the fact of their being so early 
renders them specially precious. The woolly 
buds, just opening to show the violet petals 
within, strike one as being very attractive, and 
I look forward every spring to their flowering 
with as much pleasure as I do to any of the 
Alpines. I find it, too, a very amenable 
species to cultivate, the clumps going on year 
after year in good health, if they are in suit- 
able soil, without any apparent diminution of 
vigour. I find it appreciates plenty of leaf- 
mould in the soil, and it is grateful for a 
little lime, though this is by no means essen- 
tial to its well being. It is a plant which 
can well be used extensively for the front of 


anemonoides. 


foils. It is said to be a natural hybrid 
between S. media and 8. aretioides. It has 
been known under the names of S. lutea pur- 
purea, S. Malyi, and S. Frederici-Augusti, 
but ‘S. luteo purpurea is distinct, and not 
a very decorative plant, whereas early in the 
year S. apiculata forms a charming picture in 
the rock garden. Its flowers are pale primrose 
in colour, the 35-inch high stems carrying from 
five to eight blossoms. Its first flowers~are 
often open before the close of the year, but 
as a rule it is not at its best until the end 
of February. Its foliage forms spreading 
masses of dark green, and even when not in 
bloom is ornamental. 


Viola pinnata. 


The pretty Viola pinnata is not often seen, 
owing, no doubt, to a difficulty experienced in 
growing it well enough to enable it tomaintain 
existence. A stock recipe is a cool corner in 
some poor, stony soil, with chalk or lime mixed 
with it. But I have found it live quite as 
long on a cool moist peaty soil. It is very 
beautiful in its way with its prettily divided 
foliage and its delightful flowers of a pale pur- 
ple—hardly a satisfactory definition of the 
delicate colouring. It comes from the Euro- 
pean Alps, but is rare even there, A 
Japanese form, still more lovely, I under- 
stand, I have never seen anywhere, and I 
question much if it is even in cultivation in 
this country. S. ARnorr. 
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FRUIT. 


Syringing in Vineries. 

Good grapes have been grown with syring- 
ing the rods also when this has not been done. 
No hard and fast line can be laid down, the 
position of the house, condition of the weather, 
and so forth being the best guide how to pro- 
ceed. I do not think it can be claimed that 
syringing up to the time the buds burst, or 
until the shoots have grown 2 inches in length, 
can possibly affect the general health of the 
Vines, this depending entirely upon other 
phases of culture. ‘To a certain degree the 
free bursting of the buds depends upon the 
general health of the Vines. Although I 
practice syringing the rods until the buds 
burst, yet I know the Vines would break just 
as well without it. In another garden that I 
am well acquainted with, there is the greatest 
difficulty imaginable in getting the buds of 
the early Vines to break kindly, and yet 
syringing is practised freely, and also the 
evaporating troughs kept filled. Yet good 
Grapes are produced. My impression is that 
the grower should use discrimination. [I like 
to syringe the rods until the buds burst, and 
the base of the stems which are near the 
hot-water pipes I syringe every afternoon. 
To syringe indiscriminately after the buds 
‘ burst would obviously result in failure. On 
the other hand, I like to put a syringeful of 
clean, soft water on a fine afternoon into any 
part of the lower laterals which may be out 
of the way of the bunches, and especially into 
corners. To treat a vinery as if it were a fine- 
foliaged plant stove as regards syringing and 
damping down is sheer nonsense. A practice 
which I have carried out-successfully is to give 
the foliage a thorough washing after the 
Grapes are thinned and before they commence 
to colour; this only if there is a suspicion 
of spider or the leaves have blacks on them. 
There is not the least fear of disfiguring the 
bloom. Some people are frightened about a 
little water going over the foliage, either- 
because they do not believe in the practice or 
think the bloom~would get disfigured, yet 
they allow the foliage to be devoured by 
spider. 

Kvaporating troughs as a means of applying 
moisture to the atmosphere, I have now given 
up for some years, as being a very unnatural 
mode. .My impression is that these are the 
main cause of warts on the under sides of the 
leaves. Although these warts cannot be 
termed a disease, yet they check the proper 
functions of the leaves. Of course, they may 
he presemt even where evaporating troughs are 
not used, and this through keeping the struc- 
ture too close and warm, but nevertheless they 
aggravate the evil, and do not add to the 
health of the Vines. GROWER, 


Lime-washing of fruit-trees. 


Kach year brings additional evidence as to 
the value of lime-washing as a spring treat- 
ment for fruit trees. Its effects in prevent- 
ing subsequent damage by such pests as the 
leaf-curling Plum and Apple aphides are 
already well known, and recent trials show 
that it has a definite action in checking the 
ravages of the destructive Apple-blossom 
weevil. Further advantages lie in the fact 
that it is comparatively cheap, and when 
eventually it is worked into the soil its action 
is beneficial. 

A lime-wash is quite a simple preparation. 
It is made by adding water to the best stone 
quicklime (in lumps) in the ratio of 15 lb. 
quicklime to about 10 gallons of water. The 
quicklime should be of a purity of about 
98 per cent. Sufficient water should be 
poured on the lime to cover it while it is 
slaking, the remainder of the water being 
then added, and the whole stirred vigorously 


and strained. It is then in a form suitable 
for spraying on the trees and must be 
applied to the whole tree-trunk, branches and 
twigs. Lime-washing the trunk alone is not 
much good. This is explained by the fact 
that its action is that of .a covering wash; 
it puts a layer over the trunk and branches 
of the trees and so imprisons and kills the 
insects and eggs. It also has a definite 
cleansing effect. 

Lime-wash can be used right up to the time 
the buds break and almost until the bursting 
of the blossoms without any serious results. 


Outdoor Figs. 


If not done, partially dispense with the 
winter covering at once, and finally uncover 
and prune, and refasten the trees to the 
wall iby the end of the month, or soon after. 
The prospect of a crop appears to be very 
good, the wood being firm and well ripened. 
Unprotected trees should also be pruned and 
put in order, and those who failed to re- 
move partly developed fruits last autumn 
should do so now, and not be deluded by the 
notion that such will come to perfection this 
season. 


Fruit houses. 


The work in Peach houses and in vineries 
will soon be continuous, the regulation of 
young shoots, tying, disbudding, and thinning 
brooking no delay. In vineries especially the 
routine is binding, as on days when the sun 
is ‘‘out and in” close attention must be 
given to ventilation. Test the borders “as to 
their condition in ‘respect of moisture, and 
when water is\ required let it be given freely. 
In all cases the chill must be taken off, cold 
water fresh from the tap being dangerous. 
Pot Vines may now require top-dressing, and 
this should be attended to. Similarly attend 
to Fig-trees in pots, never permitting these to 
suffer from lack of support. 


Keeping late Apples. 


The usual recommendation in respect of 
storing late Apples is to spread the fruits out 
thinly on shelves in the fruit-room and to 
remove decaying specimens without delay, 
turning over the sound fruit at intervals, and 
so on. This ig all very well, but it may be 
feared that in some fruit-rooms this advice, 
if followed, would result in’quickly decaying 
and flavourless fruits. The light and the 
temperature of many—indeed, of the majority 
—of fruit-rooms are dead against good results 
so far as late Apples are concerned. I -have 
known fruit-rooms in which the temperature 
was well above 50 degrees, and then surprise 
was expressed when the Apples quickly went 
wrong. Long experience has proved that the 
best way to store late Apples is to gather 
them directly into boxes or barrels from the 
tree, handling them with the utmost care, 
putting them into a cool, dark shed or cellar 
in which the temperature never rises over 
40 degrees. In such a place I have kept 
Apples plump and full of juice until the 
closing days of May. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Vineries. 


With the improvement, locally, of the 
weather it is possible to damp down fires early 
in the day. The sunshine, too, tends to 
harden and improve the texture of the foliage, 
and this, as is well known, is an important 
factor in grape-growing, for good fruit 
cannot be expected from canes which bear 
weak leaves. Stress may be laid upon the 
importance of tying, stopping, and keeping 
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down sub-laterals at the correct time. Two 
leaves beyond the bunch suffice, although 
where close training is the rule one leaf has, 
occasionally, to be the allowance, but two 
leaves are always to be preferred to one when 
Thinning will soon call for 
attention, and this, too, must be seen to 
timeously. Varieties which bear large berries 
naturally require more thinning than those 
which produce small berries, but, it may be 
said, the question of feeding has a good deal 
to do with the size of -the berry in all 
varieties. . Vine manures are very useful, | 
and if the directions given by the makers be 
closely adhered to these manures are “‘ fool- — 
proof.’’ It is difficult to overfeed healthy and 
vigorous vines when the borders are well 
drained. F 


Wall-trees 


should receive every attention in the way of 
protecting the opening blooms against frost, 
as neglect at this period may destroy the 
chances of the c Examine all. recently 
planted trees, and tread the soil firmly around 
any that may have beco'*e loosened by the 
recent gales. fee that the stakes and ties 
are not likely to cause injury to the trees. 
Carefully and lightly fork over the surface in 
the fruit plantations, also the alleys under 
fruit walls. —. ; 


Plum Dymond. 


Like the Peach of the same name this Plum 
is worth the attention of planters. In mild 
climates it fruits freely and consistently as a 
standard, but if it be given wall space the 
fruits are almost as large as those of Pond’s 
Seedling and: are covered with a rich blue — 
bloom. As a tree, Dymond is less hable to. 
canker or gumming than any other Plum with 
which I am acquainted, but, unfortunately, — 
the fruits are but second rate in point of 
flavour, being better adapted for use in the 
kitchen than for dessert.  W.McG. © 
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NOTES AND REPLIES.. 
Grapes failing. y 
(Frank Evans).—The appearanee of the 
bunches you send is similar to that ex- 
perienced when the lifting of Vine roots has 
been carried out in the previous autumn. We 
have before now witnessed this same pheno-— 
menon in regard to Vines which have been 
subjected to lifting ; some of the bunches being ~ 
normal and healthy, while others have 
shrivelled up as those sent have done. You 
do not, however, allude to the roots having 
been interfered with, and if they have not, 
we incline to the opinion that the trouble is 
due to defective root agency. If it arose from 
the after effects of cyaniding, all the bunches 
would be similarly affected and not a few 
only. The young foliage too would, we should 
imagine, suffer damage also. We have never 
heard of any ill effects following cyaniding. | 
The dressing of the rods with diluted methy- 
lated spirit would, had it proved injurious, 
affect the health of the Vines from the time 
they were started, and we should expect in 
that case to see the growth of the bunches 
arrested, and for them finally to die away 
when about half developed. So ae 
With respect to the plants mentioned look- 
ing as stated, it leads us to think that perhaps 
something of a deleterious nature may, per- 
haps, have got into the water used for 
watering, but, of course, our surmise may 
be entirely wrong. It is a most difficult 
matter to pronounce an opinion on such — 
matters at this distance, and we regret being 
unable to offer a satisfactory explanation on 
this point as well as with respect to the Vines. 
We would therefore suggest calling in a 
thoroughly practical gardener to aid you in 
investigating the cause of the trouble. ~ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


_ Ulex hispanica. 


_ For some reason or other my bushes of 
this Gorse are showing very poorly for blossom 
this year. Last year they were simply a 
mass of flower, and usually they bloom very 
freely, but this year is quite an exception. 
I have noticed the same thing with bushes 
of this species in other parts this spring. 
Perhaps they were a bit exhausted by the 
wealth of bloom last year, and the extra- 


ordinarily dry season. imposed a further - 


strain upon them. W. O. 


Hardy Rhododendrons. 


Not many Rhododendrons are making a 
show, in the face of the inclement weather. 


A few of the more hardy species, however, are 


well forward in some of the more sheltered 
corners at Kew. R. dilatatum is well for- 


ward and provides an attractive mass of 
colour at this season. R. racemosum, less 
brilliant than R. dilatatum, is nevertheless 
worth a place in a garden where hardy Rho- 
dodendrons are grown. We noted a very nice 


_ hybrid R. impeditum x R. hanceanum with 


distinct lavender-coloured flowers, of-quite an 
uncommon shade. R. Kaempferi is not yet 
in flower, but it will form masses of bloom 
by the time some of the earlier flowering 
varieties are over. 


Thermopsis montana. 
The young shoots of this now appearing 


thickly above ground remind one of the pic- 
ture it will make in a few weeks’ time, when _ 
- it will be a mass of spikes of pure yellow 


flowers. It is a plant of which I am very 
fond. It is doubtless a ramper, but that is 


in its favour if it be kept within bounds. It 
must not be allowed to exhaust the soil, and 
a mulch of good, rotten manure early in the 
spring will be of great benefit. Not only are 
the flowers attractive, but the foliage of the 
flowerless sprays is most useful for cutting, 
being light and of a charming tender shade 
of green. a 


Flowers at Branksome Dene, 
Bournemouth. 


In the very extensive grounds surrounding 
the fine seaside residence of Mrs. Cassel there 
is a wealth of flowering and ornamental- 
foliaged shrubs and trees, which at all seasons 
of the year appear fresh and attractive. [ 
use the word fresh because it seems to apply 





Pieris taiwanensis. 


to the many acres of shrubs and trees even 
in the depth of winter. There is never any 
appearance of bareness, and where the Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, and other flowering 
shrubs develop their myriads of blossoms the 
evergreens serve as a fine background. Un- 
touched nature is seen in these grounds as 
well as cultivated portions, and the latter are 


so placed and‘so bounded that the one appears . 


to merge into the other, the whole forming a 
delightful retreat, yet in close touch with 
the town itself. When I recently visited 
these gardens I found grand specimens of 
named Hyacinths, which were growing in 
clusters in long borders; the spikes much 
superior to many one sees in pots, yet those 
in question were old bulbs turned out of 
pots several years ago and allowed to grow 
undisturbed since. Polyanthuses are grown 
in large numbers for spring bedding, and in 
the fine range of glasshouses the same state 
of high culture may be observed in the pot 
Strawberries, Muscat of Alexandria Grape 
Vines, Cinerarias—especially the nice batch 
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of Matador—Cyclamens, Hydrangeas, which 
bear lovely blue flowers and are specially 
treated for their production and winter- 
flowering Carnations, which it would seem to 
be impossible to surpass in health and 
freedom of flowering. G. -G__B. 


Trees variegated not effective. 

Speaking in a general way these are not 
as effective as green ones of the same kind. 
I am aware that this, to a large degree, 
depends on their surroundings, When stand- 
ing alone seldom have I seen them effective. 

Recently I have been impressed with this 
by a large Elm many feet high and across 
standing alone by the Post Office at Frimley, 
Surrey. When in its summer dress at a 
distance it would be difficult to tell what it 
was. When close to it nothing could be more 
variegated. Seldom have I seen the foliage 
so white. No doubt this is from the soil 


being so light and sandy, which influences 
a variegated plant. fay 

When living on a heavy soil in the West 
we had a lange tree of the same kind. Here 
it grew more or less variegated. We found 
many things most prone to revert to their 
green form on our rich, damp soil. Every- 
one with experience knows if these variegated 
plants are to be ornamental, then the setting 
is everything, I have never seen long rows 
of Golden Yews, etc., give a pleasing and 
ornamental look. I am aware tastes differ, 
and rightly so. J.C 


Pieris Taiwanensis. 


This new species, which was given an award 
of merit when shown by the Marquis of Head- 
ford, Kells, Co. Meath, was found by Mr. 
E. H. Wilson in Formosa, When compared 
with P. japonica the leaves seemed to us to 
be larger, the inflorescence more erect, and the 
flowers whiter. It is a beautiful shrub when 
in full bloom, and is said to be quite hardy. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


VEGETABLES. 


Seed sowing. 


Under glass or out-of-doors this practically 
goes on throughout the year, but early spring 
is the most important period under either 
method, and it is work that requires very 
great care and judgment. Further, it is par- 
ticularly necessary that the person so deputed 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
habit and growth of each variety he handles. 
The prevailing mistake—one which cannot be 
too strongly condemned—is that of sowing too 
thickly, as in the case of Mustard-and Cress 
or Lettuce in boxes, that is cut to the ground- 
level as soon as ready; but when plants are 
expected to develop and eventually be trans- 
ferred either to pots or boxes, the folly of 
sowing thickly must surely be apparent to 
the man in charge. The minute seeds of 
Begonia, Gloxinia, Calceolaria, and many 
others require a very level surface before the 
seed is sown, and little or no covering, merely 
a dusting of fine silver sand usually sufficing 
for such things as these. It is impossible to 
have sturdy little plantlets when crowded in 


the seed pan; besides, damping or fogging off 


is much more prevalent. While the above 
remarks have dwelt principally with things 
that have to be raised under glass, we sin 
equally as much, if not more, with out-of- 
door subjects. Let us take the leguminous 
family, Peas and Beans, as an instance. The 
idea is that mice may probably thin them 
out. It is the same with Sweet Peas, often 
much too thick. The exhibitor who requires 
from four to six flowers on a stout stalk knows 
only too well that each plant must have space 
—often a foot between each—for development: 
Like remarks apply to the edible varieties, 
though in a lesser degree, say by one-half, 
especially the tall-growing varieties. Broad 
and Runner Beans would be much more pro- 
fitable if they were given more space than is 
usually allotted them, especially the latter, 
whose laterals spread far and wide when the 
rooting medium is congenial to their require- 
ments and not crowded out by their neigh- 
bours. Small seeds, such as Carrots, Turnips, 
Onions, and Parsley, need not be sown half 
as thickly as one frequently finds them. It 
is a waste of seed, also labour, to thin them 
out to the distance each kind requires to get 
the best results; there may be an exception in 
the case of Carrots, as the thinnings can be 
used in the kitchen if allowed to get large 
enough. Then it should only apply to the 
earliest crop. Young Onions are also pulled 
in a growing state for almost daily use; but 
it would be far wiser to sow a line or two of 
these and Carrots thicker, than sow the whole 
quarter, as thinning a crowded row of Onions 
whose rooting medium has been well firmed 
previous to sowing is a most tedious job. 
Sometimes, after the seed has been covered, it 
is difficult to get the tiny plants up, and 
many are broken off, especially if the ground 
is not well moistened underneath. Seedlings 
of Asparagus for planting new beds are often 
battling with each other for existence, whereas 


4 to 6 inches should be allowed between each - 


root. 

Turn to the flower garden and we see the 
same extravagance in seed and labour when 
sowing annuals. Under such circumstances 
it is only those on the outside that can make 
any progress, and even these only when drastic 
measures are taken to reduce the number. 

J.. Mayne. 


Sunroots. 
Are these as popular as they were a few 
seasons ago? My observation leads me to the 
conclusion that the demand is waning. If I 


am right in forming this opinion it appears — 


to me that a lack of knowledge concerning the 
way in which they ought to be prepared for 


table is, to a great extent, responsible. Plain 
boiled Sunroots, with white sauce, are not 
appetising; but if they are prepared simi- 
larly to ‘‘ chipped ’’ Potatoes they are much 
more tempting. There are, of course, other 
modes of preparing Sunroots, and it appears 
strange that so very few cooks can do anything 
with them save boil them similarly to Pota- 
toes. KIRK. 


Turnips. 

Small sowings of Turnips will be made 
every ten days. As soon as the young 
plants are through the surface they are 
frequently dusted with soot and -wood- 
ash to stimulate growth, and as soon as the 
plants are advanced sufficiently they are 
thinned in order to promote quick growth. 
Little Marvel and Snowball are good varie- 
ties for early supplies. 


Leeks for exhibition. 


Early sowing of Leeks is essential. The 
seed may be sown in boxes or singly in 24-inch 
pots, pricking or potting off in the first case 
as soon as large enough, and in the latter 
potting on into 3$-inch pots as soon as neces- 


sary. A temperature of 50 degrees to 55 de- _ 
_ grees, with occasional sprayings overhead to 


assist germination, will suit them well. 


Ea. Gi 


Spinach Beet. 


In gardens where winter vegetables are 
scarce, those who sowed a few lines of Spinach 
Beet during the’ showery weather of Sep- 
tember last are now reaping their reward in 
the shape of good basketiuls of useful leaves. 
Perhaps Spinach Beet is not quite equal to 
the true Spinach, and _there is no doubt that 
some cooks have a prejudice against it—for 
some reason unknown to me—but beggars 
cannot be choosers, and in the shortage of 
other things it is acceptable in the dining- 
room as a change from roots and from forced 
stuff. A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Kitchen garden. 


When the state of the soil permits, the flat 
hoe may be run through breaks of early Cab- 
bages and between the lines of autumn-sown 
Onions. Should slugs have been troublesome 
in either case, a good dressing of fresh soot 
may be dusted among the plants, after the 
hoeing of the soil has been-completed. 


Celery Sandringham Dwarf White. 


The introduction of newer varieties—many 
of them of great merit, be it said—hias over- 
shadowed older forms, and among these San- 
dringham Dwarf White has suffered eclipse. 
Nevertheless, those to whom size is not every- 
thing, but who like a crisp, well-flavoured, 
and early Celery, might do worse than make 
a sowing of Sandringham Dwarf White. It 
blanches quickly and does not call for the 
elaborate papering and attention which some 
of the larger Celeries must have, if they are 
to be useful at a comparatively early date. 

KIRk. 


Onions winter and spring. 
Round about this time Onions that were 


sown last August should be planted out, 


selecting 1 day when the ground is dry on the 
surface. Give the soil a good dressing of 
soot, rake it in, afterwards make the soil 
fairly firm, then plant the seedlings in rows 


, necks will be the result. 
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about 14 inches apart and at a distance of 6 
to 8 inches between the plants. Carefully 
lay out the roots and avoid putting the plant 
too deeply into the ground, or long, thick 
Ii the base of the 
bulb is just covered this will be ample. 


Throughout the growing season the free use 
of the Dutch hoe will be an acquisition, this — 


and copious supplies of liquid manure water, 


during dry weather, assisting greatly to 


mature fine bulbs fit for exhibition. 


The outside sowing for the main crop Spring ~ 


Onions should take place now, as soon as the - 


ground becomes suitable, but do not be in a 
hurry to do this until the soil is dry and 
workable enough to be able to tread the seed 
bed very firmly, without the slightest tendency 
of sticking to the feet. After this is done a- 
good dressing of soot and wood ashes should 
be strewn over the ground and the whole raked 
down level. 
should be made very shallow—roughly speak- 
ing, about half an inch in depth and at a 
distance between the rows of not less than 
1 foot. Sow the seed evenly and thinly. 
Afterwards cover them in, using the feet for 


this purpose, and as the work proceeds allow 


the heels to tread along the rows. This done, 


Next draw out the drills. These — 


take a good rake and lightly level down the ~ 


bed, keeping this tool straight down the lines, 
or the seed will be dragged out of its place. 
Every stone of any size should be drawn off 
the ground, which when finished should bear a 
workman-like appearance. As soon as the 
tiny seedlings appear through the soil, give a 


‘light application of soot and run the Dutch 


hoe between the rows. This should be done 
as often as possible, with dustings of wood 
ash and an occasional one of soot and lime, 
mixed together in about equal parts. 
should be done while the plants are damp with 
dew. This will help to keep the onion fly at 
bay. When the bulbs commence to swell, a 
very light dressing of superphosphate of lime, 
at the rate of about 3 ounces to the square 
yard, sprinkled between the rows and hoed in, 
will assist to build up sound and well-matured 
hulbs that will keep well throughout the 
season. R. H. Crocxrorp. 
Weston Park Gardens, Stevenage. 


About Potatoes. 


One of the most important thimgs is the ~ 


selection of seed tubers. To get the utmost 


return from Potato growing, it is absolutely ~ 


essential that new seed should be planted each 
year. When new seed is planted you are 
sure of a good crop. Moreover, the crop will 
be practically free from disease. When I say 
you are sure of a good crop, the other factors 
in successful cultivation must be present; the 
soil must be worked to a good depth and a 


fine tilth obtained. There must be a heavy © 
dressing of farmyard manure for early kinds — 


—25 tons per acre. Later sorts are more 
economically grown with, say, ten tons of 
farmyard manure, and the addition of suit- 
able artificials. The tubers must be planted 
the right depth, this depending upon the 
staple and quality of the soil. On very light 
land 5 inches is a nice depth ; on stiffer loams 
3 to 4 inches is the right depth to plant. T 
do not believe in planting Potatoes too near 
together, as if you plant too near you get a 


great weight per acre, but a tremendous lot — 


of ‘‘ chats.”’ , 

The greatest quantity of marketable Pota- 
toes is got when the late varieties are planted 
15 to 18 inches apart in the rows, with drills 
27 inches wide; and the eanly sorts 10 inches 
apart. in the rows, and a 2 feet drill. 
course the size of the tops of different 
varieties, under liberal manuring, must be 
taken into consideration when deciding upon 


the distance to plant one tuber from another. ~ 


What I want to lay stress on is the advis- 


ability of buying fresh seed annually, or, if ay 
that is thought too expensive, every second = 
year at the least. It is not much use © 
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: eae ne seed with growers of your own 
county; what is wanted is a complete change 
of climate and atmosphere. Seed grown in 

_ the cold climate of Scotland gives the best 
results. Irish seed is not far behind Scotch 
in robustness and heavy-cropping mee 


> 


Tomatoes out-of-doors. 


+ ‘The season of 1921 was one of the best ex- 
+ perienced for many years for outside 
_ ‘Tomatoes, and those who made use of borders 
having a southern aspect, and backed by walls, 
had the satisfaction of seeing fruit ripen 
early. No doubt many who did not do so 
last year will be disposed to venture on out- 
_ side planting this year. I use the word 

venture advisedly, because in this country we 
depend very much on the season as to 
—_ suecess of Tomato growing out-of-doors, and 
whilst I would not discourage for a moment 
any attempt in this direction, I would advise 
caution in getting plants out too soon.. It is 


impossible, of course, to give even an appoxi- 


mate date when it is quite safe to transfer 
_ plants to the open ground, as both locality 
and weather conditions have to be taken into 
account, but I would advise anyone interested, 
who may have to purchase the plants, to 
obtain those growing in pots, in preference to 
those lifted out of boxes. To disturb the roots 
a of Tomato plants should be avoided sat all 
costs, but more especially with. those intended 
for planting in the open ground. 
Where plants are growing in a greenhouse 
- in separate pots, and can be allowed to remain, 
so much the better. In such cases June will 
__ be quite soon enough for their removal to out- 
_ door quarters. In planting Tomatoes care 
should be taken so to arrange matters that 
other subjects will not be likely to shade 
16m; in fact, every gleam of sun should be 
utilised, and the most made of space on walls. 
: : ‘W oopBASTWICK.- 
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= eThe Ashleaf Potatoes. 


eid ~ Of late years much less attention has been 
a paid to the Ashleaf varieties, and this, to 


ve 


_ some-extent, may be explained by the ever- 
_. increasing numbers of new and early sorts 
_ which have been evolved by the hybridist. 
Indeed, to such an extent have these varieties 
- multiplied that it appears as if the old 
_ Potatoes of former days were doomed to ex- 
tinction. It were idle to deny that many— 
if not all—of the new early Potatoes are not 
improvements upon some of the older sorts— 
‘improvements alike in earliness, in bulk, and 
in quality. Yet, when ail is said and done, 
__ it is questionable whether they fill the place 
held at one time by the early Ashleafs. That 
= these had drawbacks even their most ardent 
_ admirer cannot dispute. If grown from 
__ home-saved seed over a series of years, no 
__- variety becomes’so weak, and they are, at 
times, subject to disease if permitted to 
remain too long in the ground. It is equally 
certain that they possess’ good qualities in 
__ the way of large crops and of superior flavour 
-  —a flavour which, as many maintain, is un- 
‘surpassed by any other Potato. Its merits, 
therefore, would seem to outweigh its de- 
___ merits, and those who may be hesitating con- 
— cerning the variety to be chosen for early 
work might do worse than plant a breadth 
_ of Ashleaf. There are half a dozen or so 
_ kinds—that is to say, kinds bearing different 
names, but not displaying any great difference 
one from another—but in the ordinary garden 
it would be quite unnecessary to grow 80 
many sorts, That known as Myatt’s Ashleaf 
| ds fee the best, being suited for most 
_ soils, prolific, and of superior flavour. 
_ Veitch’s Ashleaf is, perhaps, more pointed 







in the shape of the tuber, and in average - 


| years it may be slightly earlier. It does not, 
_ however, give so many usable tubers in its 
_ early stages as Myatt’s. Sutton’s Ashleaf is 
_ undoubtedly a good sort, and is the outcome 
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of rigid selection. ‘¢ is dwarfer than the 
preceding sorts, and can, therefore, be 
planted more closely than either. This Ash- 
leaf is worthy of recommendation where 
quality is of foremost importance. River’s 
Royal Ashleaf may be fairly described as a 
selection of Veitch’s, which it resembles in 
all respects, while Webb’s Ashleaf may simi- 
larly be described as a selection of Myatt’s. 
For June supplies planting may be done as 
early in March as the soil will permit of it, 
while for later use a supplementary planting 
in the end of the month will give good 
returns. There is, as is well known, a 
difference of opinion in respect of cutting 
tubers of seed Potatoes, but my advice to 
those who may contemplate planting the Ash- 
leaf varieties is: Do not cut. W. McG. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


How to grow Vegetable Marrows. 

The season of the Vegetable Marrow isshort. 
It has to be held back till all danger from 
frost. has passed, and it succumbs to the first 
cold nights of autumn, being amongst the 


earliest of plants to be cut by the frost. More 


often than not it is practically stopped by 
mildew, incident upon a low temperature. 
even though there is no frost. The moral 
of this is that plants should be got on fairly 
early and be really strong when they are 
planted out, or, better still, should be planted 
early and protected so long as frosts may 
threaten. It is a very good plan to dig holes 
in the soil and fill them up with warm 
manure, mixing a little soil, and treading it 
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Marrows. 


down, leaving a slight mound. On each 
mound two or three seeds might be sown at 
the beginning of May, covering them with a 
handlight, a large flower-pot, or a box, and 
taking care of them until they are strong 
and the weather warm, giving light and air 
throughout the day when the seedlings are 
once up. Another very good plan is to raise 
the plants in pots, sowing two seeds in a 
small pot, growing them under cover and 
planting out toward the end of May. Though 
plants so raised are always under control I 
think the former plan is the more convenient, 
especially for those who have no facilities for 
raising and growing on in pots. 

When Marrows are planted in well-pre- 
pared beds, where the roots can find warmth 
and moisture, they are among the quickest 
growing of all vegetable plants, but it does 
not always follow that they bear in propor- 
tion to their growth. Vines will sometimes 
run yards without producing fruit; this 
should be watched and, when it threatens, 
the growth should be stopped by pinching off 
the leaders, so that they may throw out lateral 
growths which are usually the most prolific. 
The plants produce male and female blooms, 
and_an unhealthy plant produces a prepon- 
derance of the former. I always pick off 
superabundant male flowers, leaving only 
sufficient to pollinate the female blooms 
which are distinguishable by the embryo fruit 
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immediately behind the flower, forming, 
in effect, the stalk from which the flowers 
open. In dull weather I convey the pollen 
from the one to the other with a small brush 
as a kind of precaution, or with a little cotton 
wool tied on the end of a slight stick. 

Marrows, as I said, like warmth and mois- 
ture. The way to cripple a Marrow is to 
drench its roots with cold, fresh-drawn water. 
This produces mildew, a disease to which the 
Marrow is peculiarly subject because of its 
softness, 

There are several varieties which are well 
known, viz., Long green, Long white, Moore’s 
Cream, Pen-y-byd, etc. The illustration is 
that of Long white, but my favourite for the 
table is Pen-y-byd, a medium sized, melon- 
shaped variety, whose flesh is delicious. It 
appears to me to be the only Marrow with 
a flavour. F. J. F. 


Hot-beds. 


It will be necessary to augment these con- 
siderably during the present month as there 
are many choice vegetables which can be 
brought forward by the aid of hotbeds and 
portable frames. These are invaluable to the 
gardener who has to supply large quantities 
of forced vegetables, and with the aid of 
last year’s leaves but little expense is in- 
curred in providing the requisite heat. The 
chief danger in hotbeds lies in the engen- 
dering of too much rather than too little 
heat, and before adding the soil one must 
make certain that the heat is on the decline, 
for if once the soil becomes baked—as it 
assuredly will if the heat is excessive—no 
crops will grow in it satisfactorily. Aspara- 
gus, Carrots, Turnips, Radishes, Potatoes, 
and such crops are all amenable to this kind 
of treatment. EE = 8. 


Parsley. 


Everyone ought to make ia sowing of Parsley 
at the earliest possible date, even should the 
old plants of the previous year appear to be 
standing out well and likely to furnish leaves 
till the season is well advanced. I am con- 
vinced that early sowing means immunity, or 
comparative immunity, from the disease 
which, in some years, decimates seedling 
Parsley. I have observed that a March sow- 
ing is seldom attacked, but that sowings made 
in April, and especially when the weather 1s 
dry at the time of sowing, are apt to succumb. 
For the earliest sowing deeply worked and 
rich soil in a somewhat shaded quarter is 
preferable. W. McG. 


Broccoli, Kales, etc. 


_ Full sowings of all the various Brassicas 
will now be made. I prefer to make two 
sowings of these, one in the first week of 
April, and the other a fortnight later. 
Jiverything depends upon the weather as to 
which of the resulting plants will be best for 
planting in permanent quarters, and as the 
secd-beds take up but little room, I consider 
it is good practice to adopt the system 
generally. A. G. 


Vegetable garden. 


One is always inclined to believe that the 
current season, if wet, is the worst on record, 
but there is no doubt that those who have to 
deal with heavy, clayey soil are being much 
handicapped just at present. Dry days in 
this district are but a memory. Yet the 
work must be pressed forward by some means. 
The use at such’a time of dry, charred 
material is obvious, and those who have a 
heap of this kind may use it for covering seed 
drills with the sute knowledge that a good 
germination will follow. Sowings of such 
things as Broad Beans may be made in boxes 
for transplanting when the ground becomes 
workable. 
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Beginners. 
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Flower Garden. 


Some old-fashioned flowers. 

There is a certain number of old-fashioned 
flowers which manage to retain their place in 
the modern garden, as much by their intrin- 
sic and peculiar merits as because of their 
old associations. I feel these are days 
when ‘‘old associations’’ weigh but little 
when balanced against merit, but where 
the two are combined we are on fairly 
safe ground. The fact that the old-fashioned 
flowers have held their place is that they have 
more or less kept up with the times and have 
presented improved editions of themselves. 
Like many venerable old people, they do not 
garb themselves unchangingly in the fashions 
of their youth, even while strictly maintain- 
ing their identity ; and so we have them still, 
flourishing and popular. I am going to sug- 
gest a few of these to you, because they belong 
to the very ABC of gardening. 

CoLUMBINES (AQuILEGIAS).—I have always 
been too busy to indulge in historical research, 





Columbine. 


much as I should like to do so, therefore 
I cannot give you the beginnings and _ his- 
tory of the Columbine. I can only trace it 
back to medizeval times, since when it has 
always figured largely in any mention of 
‘€ Ye olde Englishe garden floweres.’’ Every- 
body knows how very hardy and how very 
pretty it is. Even the foliage is beautiful, 
resembling as it does a large maidenhair fern. 
It will make itself at home on almost any 
soil, much or little, shallow or deep, stony or 
clayey, heavy or light, though it does its best 
on open, old garden soil. Like so many others 
of our early summer plants, its season for 
blooming is all too short, but we make the 
most of it while we have it. As to colours :— 
I recall the time when these were limited to 
purple, white, purple and white, and a kind 
of fleshy pink, but now we have many delight- 
ful and unique shades. The old, crude form 
has also departed and the development of the 
long spur has added much to their interesting 
form and lightness, so that they make their 
appeal to the most wsthetic tastes. You may 
make free use of them in your garden, assured 
of receiving full value, for they give the very 
minimum of trouble as year after year they 
increase their effectiveness and beauty. They 
are raised easily from seed, but in purchasing 
this, procure by preference Scott Elliott’s 
hybrids. 

CanTEeRBURY Betts.—The Canterbury Bell 
used to form one of the chief summer glories 
of the village cottage garden, where it still 


retains its place; but it has been so greatly 
improved during recent years that it is 
more largely used than ever in more pre- 
tentious gardens. JBell-flowers are always 





Sweet William. 


admired, wherever they may range between 
the diminutive Hair-bell, or even smaller 
alpine forms, up to the soaring C. pyrami- 
dalis or Chimney Bell flower. The bells so 
freely produced by the Canterbury Bells have 
become quite massive, and the spikes are s0 
compact, that they appear as a great mass of 
white, rose, or purple.. In these colours they 
may be had either single or double,_or in the 
‘‘ cup and saucer ’’ form; a form curious and 
interesting, but which does not so strongly 
appeal to me as the simpler single form ; which 
no doubt points to some defect in my tastes. 
This particular Bell-flower is a hardy bien- 
nial. The seeds may be sown early in May, 
and if transplanted into good soil, when large 
enough, will make strong plants to put in the 
garden in October. So very much depends 
upon growing them well the first summer, for 
their second summer’s energy is directed to the 
production of flowers. Puny. plants are 
scarcely worth the planting. 

Sweet WILLIAMS.—For a glowing, glorious 
mass of colour, commend me to the Sweet 
William. How it became possessed of its 





Monarda. 


name I do not know, but it belongs to the same 
family. as the Pink and Carnation. It pro- 
duces more fiowers than any of its kindred and 
has always been noted for its freedom and the 
vividness of its colours. Modern im- 
provements have enhanced the size of its in- 
dividual blooms, and have introduced new 
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shades and colours with a decided trend to- 
ward pink. In it we have another of the old- 


fashioned favourites of the village garden, and 
as we pass like flashes through the numerous 


hamlets in these days of the char-a-banc we see _ 


how general is its use, and have numerous 
opportunities of admiring its conspicuous 
heads. It has made us more alive to our own 
deficiencies, for there can be no reason why 
every town garden should not be similarly 
enriched ; for it is one of those plants that 
only wants planting and there itis. To keep 


it up to concert pitch it should be renewed at 


least every two years, seedlings raised for 
the purpose being sown in May. I do not 
consider it quite up to present-day tastes for 
cutting, being too stiff, but a mass of them 
looks well in a large vase. 
“BercaMot (Monarda).—Both as a herb 
and as a flower the Bergamot was grown by 
our forefathers, and, if I remember aright, it 
figures again and again in Culpepér’s quaint 
old ‘‘ herbalist.’? But they did not know it 


as we know it to-day, because the old Mon-- 


arda didyma was no great thing to look at 
except in the mass, and it was only, when 
a few years ago ‘‘ Cambridge Scarlet’? was 
introduced, that it could altogether be called 
beautiful and effective in the flower border. 
It must figure now as being among our best 
border plants in its particular colour, and is 
especially good for cutting. With one estab- 
lished plant in the garden an ample stock is 





Auricula. 


assured, because the root will spread and 
split up almost as freely as a Marjoram., 

it will grow from 1 ft. to 15 ft. in height it 
must be planted as a third row plant. The 
illustration discloses its form, but cannot 


convey the effect given by a plant carrying ~ 


at least two dozen such blooms. 
Avricutas.—Next to the common Prim- 

rose, I should suppose that the Auricula is 

the oldest and best known of all the Primu- 


las, not even excepting the Polyanthus. You ~ 
will possibly remember that I strongly recom- — 


mended it when toward the fall of last year 
I was dealing with the Spring garden. As I 


write now, in the closing days of April, it — 


is opening freely in my garden and will have © 


reached perfection quite early in May. I 
find it even more free flowering than either 
the Primrose or Polyanthus, eclipsing the 
latter, not so much in its number of flower 


stalks, but in the mass of bloom, which is — | 


individually larger and more open than the 
Polyanthus. It must not be thought that I 
wish to praise the Auricula at the expense 
of the Polyanthus: far from it; I class them 


~ together as equally effective and equally 


popular. Neither of them can be dispensed 
with. Some of the newer and best developed 
Auriculas are very fine, but these ought to be 
dealt with in a more advanced article than 


this, as they need special cultivation, and be- — 


long to the other end of the alphabet than 
the ABC. But there are some very charm- 
ing forms and colours in 
strain, indeed all are good. 


quite an ordinary — 
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HottyHockxs.—From the earth-embracing 
| _ Auricula to the towering Hollyhock is a big 
. jump, and the extremes.are well met. The 
former, flowering early, despite the chilly 
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east winds and the sometimes frosty air, 


clings close to the earth for warmth, but the 
Stately Hollyhock awaits the heat and glow 
a _ of the summer to rear its head into the air 
_ and ~ unfold satiny petals more flimsy and 
_ delicate than the finest silk. Towering up 
_ behind its brothers and sisters in the border 
— it overlooks them all and forms something 
more than a delightful background to them. 
I cannot choose between the single and the 
double forms, though I fancy that the latter, 
in this instance, have the more admirers, for 
_ their symmetrical rosettes seem to be most 
_ perfect and more lasting. A studied mixture 
of their colours can make a very delightful 
picture ; ‘white, pink, cream, salmon, flesh, 
_-__ yellow, crimson, etc. | You seldom see a 
‘painting of a summer garden without them, 
___and this is some indication of their artistic 
_ effect. Plants are raised from seeds quite 
__ @asily, but when I have a really good one I 
_ wish to perpetuate, I make cuttings just: after 
___ the flowering period. F, J. F 
a Fruit. 
___ The Tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum). 
‘The Tomato was introduced from South 
_ America so long ago as 1596, but little notice 
was taken of it from 1860 to 1870, when a 
___ tew hundredweights of poor quality served to 
_ tickle the palate of the small number of people 
who were able to summon up sufficient courage 
_ to partake of them when cooked. In 1870 the 
home-grown Tomatoes began to displace the 
__ imported fruit, improved varieties in flavour, 
colour, and form being grown in greenhouses 
‘and in glass structures specially built to meet 
_ “their requirements. With improvement in 
_ the flavour, texture, form and colour of the 
fruit, the demand for Tomatoes increased, 
‘until the cultivation of the Tomato under 
glass (as well as in the open air) developed 
into the gigantic business we now see in Great 
Britain and the Channel Islands. 
py Ripe Tomatoes are most attractive in ap- 
. pearance, the bright yellow and the varying 
_ hades being peculiarly striking. Soft 
_ Tomatoes are seldom rich in flavour, nor are 
Vi all the firm-fleshed ones, but a number of 
‘the varieties are really highly flavoured. 
The Tomato readily grows from seed or from 
euttings. Seed of selected and good varieties 
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is easily obtainable. Among the most, free- 
bearing varieties are Chemin Rouge, Ham 


. Green Favourite, Holmes’s Supreme, Stirling 


Castle, Tuckswood Favourite, and Winter 
Beauty. And for flavour, perhaps, there are 
none superior to Hathaway’s Excelsior. 
SEED. SowinG may be done in April to pro- 
duce plants which are to bear ripe fruit in a 


- glass structure, but the earliest ripe fruit 


from the plants so obtained can scarcely be 
ready before the end of July or early in 
August. Seed sown April 12th in pots and 
boxes and germinated and grown on in a 
frame on a nearly spent. hotbed and planted 
May 18th have given ripe fruit in a cold 
frame on an early day in September in a 
normal English summer, over 80 lb. being 
gathered from two small three-light frames. 
The variety was Holmes’s Supreme. In a 
warm summer they would ripen at least a 
fortnight earlier, and be more productive. 
Whether for cultivation in the open ground 
or under glass, the seed should be sown not 
later than the first fortnight of April for 
late crops. The seed for the earliest crops 
should be sown at the end of August or early 
in September, in order that the plants may 
make good strong growth before the short, 


Tomato plant unduly deprived of its leaves. 


dark days of winter, when, from the middle 
of November to the middle of February, they 
should receive all the daylight possible, a 
mean temperature of not lower than 58 degrees 
¥., and a ‘‘ chink ”’ of air when the outside 
temperature is above 38 degrees. After the 
middle of February the plants respond to 
increased heat, air, and light; flowers begin 
to appear. Pollination is assisted by means 
of a small, soft brush, and the earliest 
fruits continue the supply, maintained 


up to this period by the plants which 


commenced to produce fruit during September 
and October. The first common cause of 
failure in Tomato culture is that of sowing 
the seed too thickly. Being rather woolly, 
the seeds-cling to each other, and are very 
apt to fall on the surface of the soil in 
patches. In cases where thousands of plants 
are required, much time may be saved by 
mixing fine dry sand or soil with the seed, 
but when only a few plants are required, it 
is a great advantage to sow each seed singly, 
whether they be sown in box, pan, or pot. 
Gently rub and separate the seed between 
finger and thumb and place the seeds at an 
average of 1 inch at least apart. Let box, 
pan, or pot be properly drained, over the 
crocks placing a layer of rough leaf-mould 
or fibrous material, Then fill up to half an 


_ inch or less from the top with a mixture of 


three parts sandy loam and one part leaf- 
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mould, all passed through a sieve of half-inch 
mesh. Press the soil down to a full inch 
below the rim, level the surface, then 
thoroughly water the soil through a fine rose. 
Give time for the excess of water to drain 
away, then sow the seeds singly and not less 
than 1 inch apart, and in straight lines 
15 inches apart. If sown in circular pans 
or pots they should be sown at the same 
distance apart. Cover with soil to a depth 
of three-quarters of an inch, level it, and 
then press it down carefully and moderately 
firmly. Apply tepid water through a rose 


sufficient to saturate the soil and to 
reach the seed. Place the seed boxes, 
pans, or pots in a warm’ frame or 


greenhouse, near the roof glass, and cover 
all with a single layer of newspaper. Keep 
a sharp lookout for the seed leaves appear- 
ing, and on the appearance of a goodly num- 
ber remove the paper at once. Allow them 
to grow until the seedlings produce their first 
rough leaf, when the time will have arrived 
for transference into small pots singly or 
int6 boxes, where they will be planted 
3$ inches apart, and from which they may 
be planted out in the open-air or in the 
border or large boxes in the Tomato house or 
the greenhouse. 

Tomatoes in the open air. 

Having raised the plants and grown them 
to a suitable size for planting, we will first 
deal with those to be planted in the open 
ground. There cannot be any certainty of 
obtaining any ripe Tomatoes under these 
circumstances by any ordinary method of 
cultivation, since the plant and its fruit are 
so easily injured or destroyed by frost, The 
nearest approach we can make to certainty 
of some ripe fruit (not a full crop) is by 
raising the plants so early that they will be 
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Tomato plant correctly managed. 


in 6-inch pots, and have at least one bunch 
of fruit swelling at the time of being planted 
out; if one or two other bunches have just 
‘* set,’? so much the better. 

All are usually planted in rows 3 feet to 
4 feet apart and 4 feet apart in — ae 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royal Horticultural Society's Show, 
April 25th and 26th, 1922. 


Primarily a Rhododendron show there was 
much to admire besides these plants. Orchids 


once more made an attractive show; Narcissi © 


every whit as good as those exhibited earlier 
in the month; trees and shrubs in variety ; 
some particularly good Alpines; all these, 
combined with an opportunity of seeing the 
newest Roses, some first rate Auriculas and 
various stove plants, brought the show quite 
up to the level of any of its predecessors. 


Rhododendrons. 


Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. staged a splen- 
did collection of the new Kersbergen Azaleas, 
a seedling race of A. mollis. Of particular 
note were Watt Tyler, rich orange red ; Robes- 
pierre, of a somewhat similar though brighter 
shade, and Otto Lilienthall, pale yellow, 
splashed with a deeper shade of the same 
colour. On this stand there was a remark- 
ably good deep pink Rhododendron, Professor 
Hugo de Vries. It should prove a desirable 
acquisition amongst these popular shrubs. 
Mr. T. H. Lowinsky, Sunninghill, exhibited 
a number of Rhododendron seedlings in pots. 
Most of them were unnamed, but there were 
some attractive plants amongst them. A 
very interesting exhibit was staged by Mr. 
. J. P. Magor, St. Tudy. Some of the 
blooms were from plants grown from seed 
sent by Forrest from.China. Heré also we 
noted the dainty little dwarf R. calostretum. 
Noteworthy were the Azaleas, A. Hinodegeri, 
A. Hatsugiri, A. Benigiri, A. Hinemanyo, 
and A. Yodogawa of Messrs. Cheal and Son. 
Messrs. W. Cutbush showed Azalea amoena 
Hexe and the pale pink, dwarf Rhodo- 
dendron Wilsoni. Some good new seedlings 
were also staged by the same firm, Souvenir 
de D. A. Koster, Mrs. T. Wezelenburg and 
Barnet Glory, all of them of varying shades 
of rich deep red. We particularly admired 
the first named. 

Messrs. R. C. Notcutt showed Azalea 
Kuma Yuki, not yet out, A. Hinomanyo, 
A. Hatsugiri, and A. amoena in first rate 


condition. The first named species also 
formed a brilliant mass of colour, in 
Messrs. J. Piper and Sons’ exhibit. Messrs. 


Gill and Son were responsible for some very 
fine seedling Rhododendrons, particularly the 
light red, Gill’s Triumph; R. Shilsonii, deep 
red, and R. ciliatum. Azalea amoena was 
also staged. Amongst some good Rhododen- 
drons from Sir J. Ramsden, Gerrard’s Cross, 
was an interesting exhibit of seedlings grow- 
ing on Moss. Mr. L. de Rothschild, Exbury, 
showed a number of Rhododendrons in splen- 
did form. Aurora of the richest pink and the 
light red, Queen Wilhelmina, were particu- 
larly good. Rhododendrons in variety were 
also exhibited by Mr. G. Reuthe, by G. W. 
Loder, Ardingley, and by Lady Abercromby 
and the Hon. H. McLaren. 


Narcissi. 

A splendid group of Narcissi was staged by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. From so big a selec- 
tion of good things it is impossible to mention 
all one would wish, but of particular merit 
were Carmenta, a bicolor with a fine broad 
perianth and a finely formed pale yellow 
trumpet; Noblesse, a large white self and the 
still better Viscountess Northcliffe, one of the 
best white selfs we have seen. Two very 
distinct varieties attracted attention. 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, with a coral pink 
trumpet and Golden Apricot, its rich golden 
trumpet edged with white. Messrs. R. H. 
Bath also staged an exceedingly creditable 
collection, We noted particularly the well- 
named Orange Glow, and the richly coloured 
Experiment, some particularly fine specimens 


of the old favourite King Alfred and a number 
of good unnamed seedlings. Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons’ stand was tastefully arranged with 
big masses of excellent Narcissi as a back- 
ground. Beauty, a very taking Incomparabilis 


‘with a striking cup; Olympia, a nice trum- 


pet ; White Colossus, another Incomparabilis 
with a well fluted cup, and Felspar, an enor- 
mous, bold Leedsii. Here again there were 
some taking new seedlings without names. 

A small but choice selection was staged by 
Mr. H. Chapman. Particularly good were 
Paschal, a taking White Trumpet ; Mitylene, 
a bicolor with a white perianth and the 
palest yellow trumpet; Firetail, with an ex- 
ceptionally rich orange cup, and Magnolia, a 
large white self of grand form, both in 
perianth and trumpet. 
variety was also staged by Mr. G. Munro. Mr. 
W. F. M. Copeland brought some choice seed- 
lings, the majority unnamed. We noted a 
very nice semi-double, Mary Copeland, on 
this stand. The Anglesey Bulb Growers’ Asso- 
ciation showed several novelties, notably 
Xenophon, of good colour; Phyllis Vansitart, 
nice form, and Brightling. Mrs. Berkeley, of 
Spetchley, sent a nice pale cream Trumpet, 
Robert Berkeley. Mr. L. de Rothschild 
staged Chinita, pale sulphur yellow, and from 
Mr. W. B. Cranfield came a large yellow 
Trumpet, Mountaineer. 


Hardy plants and Alpines. 


Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons and Crisp 
exhibited a choice collection of Alpines, in- 


cluding the neat little orobus vernus 
alboroseus, Primula Sieboldi in variety, 
and Ranunculus amplexicaulis. Messrs. 


Skelton and Kirby showed hardy plants in 
pots, mainly Saxifragas, Anemones and 
Aubrietias. Of particular note were the 
pale blue Phlox, G. F. Wilson, and 
Houstonia coerulea, blue with a_ yellow 
eye. Messrs. B. Ladhams staged hardy 
plants in baskets, notably a nice group 
of Gentiana acaulis, Viola gracilis major 
and Glory, the pale blue, white eyed 
Omphalodes cappadocica, and the cur- 
iously coloured Cheiranthus mutabilis. 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son had a very 
tastefully arranged rockery of Alpines, 
amongst which were Trollius Lichtball; a 
very good clump of Asperula_ suberosa; 
Daphne Fioniana, and several dwarf conifers. 
Messrs. W. H. Rogers sent Alpines, etc., 
in pots—a nice lot of Sempervivums and 
dwarf Cupressus in variety. Messrs. J. Piper 
and Sons had some very interesting hardy 
plants among a large ‘selection. Mr. M. 
Prichard also staged a good collection of 
Alpines in pots. A new Aubrietia, Maurice 
Pritchard, attracted considerable attention, 
and we also noted the dwarf white Helichry- 
sum, H. bellidioides, Corydalis Wilsoni; and 
a nice Saxifrage hybrid, Russell V. Prichard. 
Very tasteful too was Messrs. Maxwell and 
Beale’s rock garden, more attractive by 
reason of its good arrangement than from the 
rarity of its exhibits. Some good Iris bucha- 
rica and others, were sent by Messrs. G. 
Whitelegg and Co. Amongst a number of 
good things sent by Messrs. R. Tucker we 
made particular note of Daphne arbuscula, 
Sanguinaria canadensis, and the insectivorous 
plant Pingnicula alpina. Muscari and Crown 
Imperials. Mr. G. Reuthe staged an exten- 
sive collection of Alpines and hardy plants. 
One of the most attractive exhibits in the 
show was the excellently staged collection of 
Alpines sent by Viscountess Northcliffe, 
Crowborough. The different exhibits were 
displayed in pots and pans and each one was 


, The last-named - 
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plainly labelled. Our one criticism is that 


some of the exhibits had not come into bloom, 
and would have been better shown at a later 
date. We noted particularly Saxifraga Gries- 
bachi, S. lilacina, S. porophylla, Mertensia 
primuloides, and Omphalodes cornifolia. Mr. 
James Douglas exhibited a particularly fine 
collection of Fancy, Show and Alpine Auri- 
culas. Alpine Avriculas were also staged by 


Mr. J. T. Bennet Poé, Mr. J. G. Baxter, 


From Reeden’s School of Gardening came 
some excellent hardy Auriculas grown from 
seed. Mrs. Berkeley, of Spetchley, exhibited 
a large and choice group of Polyanthus, Mr. 
G. W. Miller showed a variety of Primulas 
and Polyanthus. 
Roses. - 

Mr. E. Hicks staged a splendid group of 
the new Elsie Beckwith Rose noted in our 
report of the N.R.S. Show. Other particu- 
larly fine exhibits were Mrs. Elisha Hicks; 
Mme. Butterfly and Columbia. Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Son also brought-their new Sover- 
eign, which we described in our last issue. 
Amongst a choice exhibit Lady French and 
Phoebe seemed the best. Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Son showed a number of Polyantha Roses 
in pots. Here we noted the new perpetual 
Polyantha, Pink Delight, a single, of excellent 
colour. Tausendschon and Greta Klius were 
also in good form. 


Trees and shrubs. 

Messrs. Cheal and Son staged a collection 
of flowering shrubs including Pittosporum 
Tobira variegatum, Andromeda floribunda; 
Fabiana imbricata, also Prunus species in 
variety, amongst them P. Yukon with uncom- 
mon greenish-white blossoms. Mr. R. C. 


‘Beckenham, and Mrs. Groves, Brondesbury. . — 


Notcutt had several well grown species of — 


Prunus, an excellent plant of P. sinensis 
alba plena, and Berberis Sargentiana, with 
pale yellow flowers. Messrs. L. R. Russell, 
Ltd., staged a good Clerodendron C. Ugan- 
dense, with blossoms of a pleasing light and 
dark blue. ; 


Carnations. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. staged a representa- 
tive collection of Carnations; particularly 


good were Sussex Beauty, heliotrope; Rosa- = 


lind, yellow margined red, and Highland 
Lassie, white margined red. Mr. C. Engle- 
mann showed the varieties for which he is 
well known, all in good condition. On 
Messrs. Stuart Low’s stand we noted, amon 
others, Eileen Low, White Pearl, Re 
Ensign and Mephisto. 


Stove and greenhouse plants. 


Messrs. Dobbie and Co. sent a most excel- a 


lent collection of Schizanthus. There were 


not many, a dozen or so in all, but they — 


undoubtedly formed one of the attractions 


of the show. Messrs. Sutton and Sons staged 
a nice mixed collection of Streptocarpus and — 


Gloxinias of the good quality one expects to 
emanate from the Reading firm. Mr. M. J. 


_Endtz exhibited a Hydrangea of distinct 


colour, Marechal Foch. A particularly inter- 


esting exhibit came from Mr. R. Veitch, 
Exeter, in the shape of Dendromecon rigidum, 


its yellow flowers well set off by its silvery, 


lanceolate foliage. 


Orchids. . 
Messrs. Sander staged some particularly 
fine Orchids very tastefully arranged. 


Especially good were Cymbidium Sanderi 


var. of an attractive shade of pink; the well 
named Leelio-Cattleya, Orange 


pedium, C. Emerald Green, and two nice 
Odontiodas, O. Leeana, rich red, and O. 
Vuylstekez, red mottled with yellow. The 
chief attraction amongst Messrs. 


Blossom ; 
Cattleya citrina; a remarkably good Cypri- — 
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swith a pinkish lip—it seemed to lack bril- 
liancy. Some excellent Dendrobiums, Odon- 


_toglossums, and Brasso-Cattleyas, together 


_ with the peculiar Bulbophyllum picturatum, 


~ 


completed avery noteworthy collection. Messrs. 
Flory and Black showed chiefly Cattleyas and 
Sophro-Cattleyas, and we particularly 
admired Sophro - Lelio - Cattleya Joseph 
Charlesworth. Messrs. J. and A. McBean 
staged some very creditable Odontoglossums 
and Odontiodas. Curious rather than beauti- 
ful was the Catasetumi Trulla, shown by Dr. 
Bedford, Marden. This Orchid bears nearly 
black blooms with a yellow lip. A nice Den- 
‘drobium Ashworthize Bedford var. also came 
‘from the same grower. Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stam- 
ford Hill, exhibited some very good Miltonias 
in variety, and the dainty little Epidendrun 
Endresii. Sir H. Leon, Bart., Bletchley, 
showed the beautiful white Angrecum 


Leonis and a good Lezlio-Cattleya, Mrs. T. « 


Ward. From Mr. G. R. Thwaites, Streat- 
ham Hill, came a Cattleya, C. Mary Sander 
var. Thwaitesiz, white with a yellow spot 
on the lip. 


Fruit. 


Messrs. Westmacott and Co. had a nice col- 
lection of Pears from the Cape. Doyenne 
du Comice, Josephine de Malines, and Winter 
Nelis Pears were shown. Messrs. R. Gill 
and Son showed specimens of the Madras 


_ Gitron, grown in the open at Falmouth by 


Mr. H. Fox. 


International Horticul- 


tural Conference. 


The 1922 Conference of the Federation 
-Horticole Professionelle Internationale was 


held on April 20th-22nd at the Hague, Hol- 
land, 


where matters of the greatest 
importance in commercial horticulture were 
discussed. 

The British delegates were: Mr. H. V. 


‘Baylor, B.Sc., Ministry of Agriculture (Dep- 


uty Controller of Horticulture); Messrs. G. 
Monro (Vice-President), W. E. Wallace, E. 


2K, Merryweather, J. S. Brunton, C. M. Matt- 


hews (secretary), Chamber of Horticulture ; 
Messrs. EK. A. Bunyard, G. W. Leak, Chas. 
E. Pearson, C. G. L. Du Cann (secretary), 
Horticultural Traders’ Association; Messrs. 
Alfred W. White (President), Chas. H. Cur- 
tis (secretary), British Florists’ Federation ; 
Mr. G. Arlinson (British International Sec- 
retary), Mr. H. H. Wardle (GarpDENING 
-Inzusrratep), and Mr. J. K. Ramsbottom, 


_ N.D. Hort. The President of the Conference 
was Mr. EK. H. Krelage, the largest bulb 


grower in the Haarlem district, and the 
owner of one of the best horticultural libraries 
in the world. : 

One of the first items dealt with by the 


_ Conference was a statement by Mr. Sauvage 
_ concerning the position of the International 


Bureau of Horticultural Novelties, which 
Was initiated in 1822. It was agreed that 
registrations should be issued monthly in 
future, instead of quarterly as in the past. 
On the question of arbitration, Mr. D. F. 


 Wery, of the Hague, general secretary of the 
_ Dutch Association of Plant Exporters, pro- 


_ posed that, for the present, a number of 
_ experts for different branches of horticul- 


ture should be appointed in countries 
where they were considered necessary: Ex- 
plaining that the regular Courts of 


_ Arbitration of Horticulture had acquired a 


good reputation in Holland, and that the 
same elements which had led to their being 
established also obtained in international 


_ ‘trade, where the settlement of differences by 


arbitration became an important desidera- 
tum, he pointed out the great difficulties, 


_ complications and cost of establishing an 
_ International Court of Arbitration. Finally, 
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it was agreed that each country should have 
an, opportunity of considering details of a 
scheme, to be submitted in concrete form at 
the next Congress. 

The chief subject of discussion at the Con- 
ference related to the United States 
Quarantine, No. 37. The delegates feared 
that the object of the Federal Horticultural 
Board was to stop the importation of fruit- 
trees as soon as possible. A proposal was put 
before the Conference that, if the United 
States Government maintain the Quarantine 
37, and especially if they make it more strin- 
gent, we propose that the Governments of 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, and Holland 
decide to prohibit the import of fruit pre- 
serves and vegetables, corn and all grains 
from the U.S.A. It was remarked, also, that 
several European countries, notably France, 
had set up phytopathological services to 
detect and fight insects and diseases, and to 
control plants under cultivation, prior to 
packing for export to the United States. 

The delegates of the French Federation 
stated their determination to consider the 
best means of fighting the United States quar- 
antine- and that, if necessary, they would 
prohibit the importation into France of 
American horticultural goods. Professor 
Johanna Westerdijk, of the Phytopathologi- 
cal Laboratorium, Baarn, Holland, suggested 
control rather than prohibition; the latter, 
she considered a sign of weakness. She drew 
the attention of the Congress to some curious 
anomalies in the operation of the quarantine 
and to the fact that there are more pests, 


insect and fungoid, in America than in 
Europe. 
The members of the Congress, while 


admitting that each country had the right 
to take such measures as it thought fit to 
prevent the introduction of insect pests and 
diseases, considered that the quarantine 
adopted by the United States would so tend 
to diminish horticultural trading as to lead 
to extinction. They agreed that if such a 
system were to continue and be aggravated, 
horticulturists in European countries would 
be compelled to adopt a similar system 
against the agricultural and_ horticultural 
products of the United States, especially 
fruit. As a result of the deliberations, the 
associates of the Federation Horticole Profes- 
sionelle Internationale were asked to invite 
their ‘respective Governments to bring the 
views of the Congress before the Government 
of the United States. Other questions dis- 
cussed related to the French Customs duty on 
cut flowers and Dutch ‘‘ Dumping ”’ of hor- 
ticultural produce. The English delegates 
objected to the duty which the French Govern- 
ment has put upon cut flowers, mainly as a 
protective measure against Italy, and asked 
the French delegates to consider the danger 
done to France by the duty. British horti- 
culturists also complained of the unfair 
competition which arises from public sales 
and the dumping of horticultural produce, 
especially from Holland. The Dutch Minis- 
ter of Agriculture was requested to put into 
operation the set of rules adopted by the 
Dutch horticultural organisations. 

During the Congress, a very successful and 
attractive floral exhibition was held. The 
only British exhibit, and not for competition, 
was the Daffodil, Bath’s Flame, sent by 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, of Wisbech. The Con- 
ference in 1923 will be held at Ghent, with 
Mr, C. Pynaert, of that city, as President. 


Herbaceous borders. ~ 


When planting these allow some of the 
taller plants to.come well forward and thus 
break the formal outline. When the replant- 
ing is finished give a light mulch of manure 
or leaf-mould. All the plants should be 


‘accurately labelled, using labels that are 


likely to last in good condition for some time, 
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BEES. 


Seasonable notes. 


Now is the time for enthusiastic beekeepers 
to scrub and disinfect all their hives and to 
give them a coat of paint. The young queens 
are now getting into full lay, as during every 
short spell of sunshine one can see myriads 
of busy bees carrying in pollen and water, 
which are so very necessary for a colony with 
an active queen. The Work of the intelligent 
beekeeper will soon come along now, and 
everything inside, such as feeders, section and 
shallow frame racks, dividers, queen ex- 
cluders, etc., should be most carefully cleaned 
and put away in readiness, so that the bee- 
keeper can find out just what he requires for 
the coming busy season in good time, and 
send off to the appliance dealers for frames, 
brood foundation, sections, dividers, etc. If 
possible get the bees accustomed to go to one 
place for water, and that one provided by the 
beekeeper. Cover the water with a sheet of 
glass, raised several inches above it, to pre- 
vent the water becoming contaminated with 
the excreta from the flying bees. The glass 
will also help to keep the water/warm, through 
the rays of the sun. Where there are 
orchards and plenty of fruit bloom, strong 
colonies should be supered early, to obtain 
some surplus from this source. I bought a 
strong swarm of British blacks in the autumn 
of 1920, and during 1921 was fortunate in 
obtaining from this stock 60 lb. of run honey 
and twenty-six complete sections. 

With a stock of Italian hybrids in 1920 I 
was fortunate in obtaining 80 Ib. of run honey 
by the end of May, chiefly gathered from fruit 
blossom, also getting two swarms and- three 
strong casts, thus increasing my apiary by five 
excellent stocks in the autumn. During 1921 
my original swarm swarmed on an Apple tree 
in the garden, and when weighed, turned the 
scale at 74 lb. From this swarm I obtained 
90 Ib. of run honey. As this honey realised 
2s. dd. per lb. retail, you will quite agree with 
me that beekeeping can be made to yield a 
handsome return on the capital invested if 
you obtain your bees from a reliable source 
and are determined to enter the field of apicul- 
ture in a thorough and enthusiastic manner. 

Worker Ber. 


PESTS. 


The Black Currant Mite. 


In certain districts the ravages of this mite 
threaten to ruin the extremely valuable crop 
of Black Currants. The mite, although its 
ravages are well known, does not appear to 
be familiar in itself to those who suffer from 
its ravages, and a brief description may prove 
of interest to those concerned. The mite is 
entomologically known as Eriophyes ribis, 
and is so minute that it cannot be distin- 
guished without the aid of a fairly strong 
magnifying glass. It is comparatively long 
and narrow in shape, and it differs from other 
mites (which have short, plump bodies and 
four pairs of legs) in having only two pairs 
of legs, which are placed just behind the 
head. At the extremity of the body there is 
a kind of sucker, which enables the mite to 
hold on to the leaf or twig. Near the tail] 
there is a pair of long, curving hairs, and 
there are also two pairs of similar hairs, one 
pair in front of the middle of the body, the 
other pair behind. It ig obvious that such 
ia mite cannot be a great traveller, and it 
seems feasible to believe that contamination 
is spread by birds, by the clothes of workers, 
and by propagation from shoots which may 
have been taken from, or been in contact with, 
infected bushes. W. McG. 
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FERNS. 


Propagation of Ferns. 


Many lovers of Ferns are often anxious to 
increase their stock of favourite kinds, but 
do not quite know the best way of doing this. 
Now most of these plants may be easily in- 
creased by division or by spores (seeds). The 
best time of the year for dividing the plants 
is in March or April. Some of the species 
have creeping root-stems, and are increased by 
cutting them into pieces, each piece having 
a part of the root attached and some of the 
fronds. Other species are not so easy to pro- 
pagate ; their caudex is not creeping, forming 
single or compound crowns. These must be 
cut apart with a sharp knife, and some of the 
roots with a portion of the fronds should be 
attached to each piece. After this pull them 
to pieces with the hand, and put these in small 
pots in light sandy peat-soil. When potted 
place them in a cold frame till they are rooted. 
Give but little water, just enough to settle the 
mould, and keep the frame shaded from the 
sun till they begin to root, when they may be 
moved into some cool, shady place. Ferns, as 
before stated, may also be raised from spores 
collected from the underside of the fronds, and 
these should be gathered when they are ripe. 
The best plan is to secure the frond just as 
the spore (seed) cases are about to burst, and, 
placing it in a piece of paper, put it under 
slight pressure into some dry, warm place for 
a few days, by which time most of the spore 
cases will have burst, and the spores will be 
ready for sowing. 

The spores of some species take a long time 
to germinate. Some of the arborescent kinds 
may be as long as twelve or eighteen months 
before any sign of vitality appears; others, 
such as the Gymnogrammas, some Adiantums, 
and Aspleniums, etc., will come up freely in 
a week or two. In raising Ferns from spores 
under glass great care must be taken as to 
the supply of water whilst they are in a very 
young state, for if more is given than can be 
taken up by the soil and little plants it causes 
them to rot and produce fungoid growth, 
which soon smothers them all, whilst, on the 
other hand, if kept too dry, the young plants 
soon shrivel completely up. In sowing the 
spores first fill the pots or pans three parts 
full of drainage, then place on this a thin 
layer of Moss, and fill up with fine light 
earth (sandy péat and loam), pressing it down 
a little with the hand. Give a gentle water- 
ing with a fine-rosed can, and then sow the 
spores on the top. After sowing place a bell- 
glass over the pots (a flat piece of glass will 
answer equally well), and keep them close 
until they begin to vegetate. A little air may 
then be given by tilting up the glass. As they 
begin to root they will require more air, and 
they must always be kept tolerably damp. It 
is desirable that the soil be baked in an oven 
before the spores are sown, as this destroys 
small worms, which are troublesome when the 
spores begin to vegetate. The process of 
baking will also destroy such seeds as may be 
in the earth, for if weeds come up they would 
speedily smother the young Ferns; this can 
be avoided, therefore, by baking the soil be- 
forehand. As soon as the little plants are 
large enough to handle prick them out thinly 
into pots or pans of light soil, as they are 
very apt to damp off if allowed to crowd and 
overgrow each other in the seed-pots. When 
they begin to make strong fronds pot them off 
separately, always bearing in mind, on 
account of their tenderness, to keep them in 
rather a close atmosphere and well shaded 
until they are established. Ferns are also 


- 
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caudatum and A. lunulatum, etc. To cause 
these to root, the kinds which produce young 
ones from their points must have been pegged 
into the soil, and not removed from the parent 
plants until the young ones have made a few 
fresh fronds and roots. Those Ferns which 
form the young ones on the fronds require the 
pinnz on which they are placed to be removed 
from the old plants, and to be pegged down 
on some suitable soil, when the bulbils will 
quickly root and speedily make good plants. 
When Ferns are grown in a warm, clean house 
the spores will vegetate naturally in different 
parts of it (walls, etc.), and will soon make 
good plants. After they are rooted take them 
up and pot them if required. I have seen the 
walls of a vinery covered with seedling Ferns; 
the fronds which hang down look very beauti- 
ful, especially those of Adiantum capillus 
Veneris (the true Maiden-hair Fern), and the 
Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare). 


Room 6 W indow. 


A vase of cut flowers in winter. 


It is not everyone that has the means of 
obtaining material to decorate his room from 
a garden. Needing something for this pur- 
pose, when taking a walk in the country in 
the first half of January, I found in the 
hedges long branches of Catkins from the 
Nut. In another place branches full of fruit 
from the wild Dog Rose. Needing some 


foliage to mingle with them, hard-by were 


young shoots of the common Rose. I,cut these 
from 18 to 24 inches long, these being of a 
bright ‘browny-green with ample foliage. 
When I returned home these were 
arranged in a tall vase standing on a high 
position, so that the Catkins could be seen. 
These three common things from the hedge 
are more ornamental than many things 
obtained from under glass; added to this 
they are far more enduring, as at the end 
of a fortnight they are quite fresh. 
JORDAINS. 


Hardy Ferns for rooms. 
Many who have had unfortunate ex- 


periences with such Ferns as the popular 


propagated readily from the little bulbils - 


which many species form on the upper side of 
the fronds. I allude to such kinds as Wood- 
wardia radicans and orientalis, Asplenium 
viviparum and A. bulbiferum, Adiantum 


Adiantum cuneatum, the finer forms of 
Nephrolepis, or of Pteris, are apt to overlook 
the fact that many of our native hardy Ferns 
are not only equal to the varieties mentioned 
in point of beauty, but that they are, in addi- 
tion, by reason of their hardiness, much more 
suitable for rooms. I have often thought that 
lovers of Ferns for rooms would get much 
more satisfaction from healthy and vigorous 
pieces of native varieties than they do from 
pining or unhealthy exotic forms, which, if 
they are not killed outright, are pitiful 
objects in a draughty or unheated room. 
W. McG. 


BOOKS. 


““ Town Gardening.’”’ By Mary Hampden. 
8vo, 160 pp., 9 plates (7 in colour), 13 
figures in the text. London: Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd., 1921 ; 6s. net. 


The difficulties which confront the town gar- 
dener are always greater than those of his 
country brother, and Miss Hampden, in her 
book, makes his path easy. The book is 
divided into four parts, according to the 
seasons, and the work for each month and 
each season is clearly set out. Town gar- 
dening is often a matter of compromise, and, 
on this account, the chapter on artificial beds 
and borders should be useful. A point on 
which many amateurs go wrong is in prepar- 


‘being caused by late frosts in Spring. 
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ing the garden soil, but the owner of this book 
should make no mistake in this direction. 
Throughout the book useful lists of plants, 
capable of withstanding the vicissitudes of © 


a town atmosphere, are given, and appear to 
be well chosen. Not only is the culture of. 


_plants dealt with, but their artistic group- 


ing and their suitability for growing in con- 
junction with various styles of urban archi- 
tecture. 


‘‘ Beneficial Insects.’’* 11 pp., 2 plates in 
colour. Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, London, 1922. 4d. net. 


It is most important that the characters of 
beneficial insects should be widely known, and 
this booklet should be of great assistance to 
that end. In so small a work it is obviously 
impossible to describe any beneficial -insect, 
and the wise course has been adopted of con- 
sidering these in groups, rather than in detail. 
Ladybirds, Lacewings, Hover flies, Tachinid 
flies and Icheumons, the last-named group 
including Braconids, Chaleids, and Proctotey- 
pids, are reviewed in turn. Descriptions are 
given of the various stages of the insects, they 
are devoid of technicalities, so that with the 
additional aid of the excellent coloured 
figures, recognition should be easy. A few 
words are devoted to the artificial encourage- 
ment of beneficial imsects which, by the way, 
has not fulfilled the hope it raised when the 
Ladybird (Vedalia cardinalis) so successfully 
controlled the Cottony Cushion scale (Icenya 
puchasi), in the Citrus groves of the 
Southern United States. However, as the 
author so aptly remarks, without beneficial 
insects cultivation would be impossible. 


BIRDS. 


The Swallow. 


The first arrivals of the swallow tribe were 
here on or about the usual date, some being 
reported_as early as March 6th, in Norfolk, 
while it was not until Easter that the num- 
bers were increased. All  bird-lovers 
anxiously awaited the main body to see if | 
the visitors were likely to show any increase — 
in strength after many lean swallow years. 
Now (April 26th) there is the distressing news 
—distressing alike to naturalist, horticul-— 
turist, and merely bird-lover—that the 
recent heavy snowstorm in the French Savoy 
has ‘‘ resulted in a veritable hecatomb of 
swallows, numbers of which have been 
drowned in Lake Bourget.’”’ It must, of 
course, be remembered that the swallow has 
an immense range, and all Northern Kuro 
has to be peopled with swallows that cross the 
Mediterranean, so that it is not certain that — 
these swallows which have perished were on — 
their way to Great Britain. The disaster, 
however, will have some effect, even if in-~ 
direct, in keeping numbers down. 5 + 
It is a fact which must not be overlooked 
that the numbers of all species ‘are liable to _ 
fluctuations, just as the weather varies from 
year to year, and probably to a great extent 
the fluctuations in the bird population are — 
traceable to climatic variations. After a 
reduction, which may continue for a period of 
years, there is in most instances a correspond-  __ 
ing increase. Swallows are particularly — 
liable 1o these fluctuations. The present — 
position of noticeable decrease is comparable 
to that of 1886, and for a few years after, > || 
But 
the numbers recovered within a few years, and _ 
about eight years ago swallows were as plenti- 
ful as they ever were. Since then a serious ~ 
drop has been noticed. For the sake of our 
crops we hope that the balance will soon be 
adjusted, and the higher standard reached, 7 
as swallows are enormous devourers of insects, _ 
which form their only food. H. Wise 
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Southern Counties. 
Early Vinery. : 


As soon as the berries have stoned, a fact 

easily ascertained by nipping out a berry or 

two, and if, on cutting them open the seeds 

are found to be hard, the process may be 

-. regarded as complete—a final application of 

Vine manure should be afforded the border 

and washed in with tepid water. If the 

laterals have been allowed to grow more freely 

while stoning was progressing, they should 

be gradually stopped. If done all at once 

_ there is always a risk of the check inflicted 

: resulting in shanking to a greater or less 

extent. Look over the bunches before the 

9 berries get too far advanced, with a view to the 

removal of a berry here and there where there 

is danger of wedging taking place before the 

berries attain full size. This needs to be done 

with care, not only because the bloom should 

~~ not be spoilt, but so that the symmetry of the 
_bunches should not be ruined. 


= 


> 


Early Muscats. . 
; The stoning stage being safely passed and 
‘seedless berries having been removed, the 
berries under the influence of heat, moisture 
and applications of stimulative waterings will 
swell apace. Keep laterals regularly stopped, 
: while it can be done with finger and thumb. 
“4 _ Make the most of solar heat and allow a tem- 
___ perature of 87 degrees in the day with its aid. 
_ Atnight 68 degrees to 70 degrees is admissible, 
but in these days not always attainable. 
Early Melons. 


= Treat the roots of plants on which the fruits 


have nearly attained full size, generously 


applying warm diluted liquid and artificial 
manure at frequent intervals. This must of 
course cease as soon.as the first indication of 
___- ripening is seen, after which plain water only 
_ should be applied. | Keep the bottom heat 
steady at 85 deg., as this is one of the greatest 
_ aids in securing high flavour. Support fruits 
_or readjust the supports to advancing crops 
and keep lateral growths persistently pinched 
in. 


o 


Plant houses. | 
\. Take Poinsettias from their resting 
quarters and place in warmth to break and 
__ afford cuttings for propagating. Take the 
-- cuttings when from din. to 4in. in length, and 
—  inseré them singly in sandy soil with 
a pinch of sand at the base, using small 60 
sized pots for the purpose. They strike root 
quickest in a close propagating case. After 
sufficient stock has been secured partly shake 
out the old plants, trim into shape, and repot. 
4 With attention they make useful plants for 
- winter decoration. 


a 


__ Maincrop Beet. 

This should now be sown on ground in good 
heart from the manure dug in last season. If 
+ the soil is suspected of being in rather poor 
__ condition an application of artificial manure 

is admissible, but farmyard or stable manure 
should on no account be used. The former 
should be sprinkled on the surface and forked 
ina few days before sowing. Draw the drills 
1 ft. apart and drop two or three seeds in 

_ them at intervals of about 9 in. apart. Make 
another sowing of Globe Beet to afford nice 

_ sized roots for dining room use. A small 
/ sowing should again be made of the same 
variety every six weeks until the middle or 

_ end of July for this express purpose. 


| Chicory. 

x Sow this now on nice friable soil-in drills 

- drawn 1 foot apart. Witloof or Brussels 
_ Chicory is the best variety to grow. A. W. 


/ 


_Midland Counties. 


Violas (Tufted Pansies) 


should be planted in their flowering quarters 
without. delay. A light but rich compost 
suits Violas, and in planting they should be 
let well into the soil. Any plants that have 
been left. to do duty a second year should be 
trimmed and made tidy and be given a top 


dressing of well-decayed manure and leaf- 


mould. As a rule Violas are most satis- 
factory when raised from cuttings annually. 


Pentstemons 

should also be put into their flowering 
quarters at once, so that they may have a 
chance of becoming established before hot iand 
dry weather sets in. Few plants repay good 
treatment more than Pentstemons. If the 
soil is heavy in texture, place sandy material 
about the roots at the time of planting. The 
plants should mot be closer than 1 foot apart ; 
strong growers require a space of 18 inches. 


Strawberry beds 

should now be mulched with long stable 
litter to keep the fruits clean. Before the 
litter is placed round the plants the ground 
should ‘be hoed and weeds carefully removed 
from among the crowns. By mulching now, 
the manurial properties will be washed down 
to the roots by the rain, and the straw made 
sweet and clean before the fruits appear. If 
stable litter is unobtainable dry bracken may 
be substituted, and for keeping the fruits 
clean it answers the purpose well. Pot plants 
that have been’ forced and afterwards 
hardened may be planted out-of-doors in 
deeply-dug, well-manured ground. Excellent 
beds may thus be had for future bearing 
without loss of time. Thoroughly moisten the 
soil before turming the plants out of the pots, 
and, should there be the least sign of red 
spider on the foliage, syringe or dip the 
plants in an insecticide. In planting, dis- 
turb the roots as little as possible beyond the 
removal of the crocks, placing the ball of 
earth slightly below the surface. Afterwards 
make the soil firm by treading. Strong- 
growing varieties should be planted about 
30 inches apart each way ; Jess vigorous kinds 
about 24 inches. 


Brussels Sprouts. 

Plants raised under glass are ready for 
planting in their permanent quarters. The 
space betweemr the rows should be at least 
30 inches, and the same distance from plant 
to plant in the rows. Seleet rich ground for 
the crop, and water the plants liberally until 
they are re-established. Transplant seedlings 
of later-sown plants at 4 inches apart in a 
sheltered position. Syringe and shade the 
seedlings if necessary for a few days, and do 
not allow the roots to suffer from want ol 
water. 


French Beans. 

An early crop of French Beans may be 
obtained by sowing in beds of good soil in 
cold pits. If the soil has been used for other 
crops during the winter it should be dug 
deeply and manured before sowing the seed. 
Beans may also be sown in small pots, and 
raised in gentle heat with a view to planting 
them in cold pits. 


Cauliflowers. 

All Cauliflower “plants which have been 
wintered under glass should be planted out 
at once, or they may become stunted. Give 
a good watering before they are put out, and 
again- when planting is finished. When they 


become established, frequent applications of 


manure-water at the roots will favour their 
development. ; Pisa Wee 
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Bush fruits. 

In the case of Gooseberries and Red Cur- 
rants, vigilance is needed if caterpillar is an- 
ticipated. The saw-fly, parent of the cater- 
pillar, is irregular in its appearance—some- 
times coming as early as the beginning of 
April, and at other times not until the month 
is almost ended. Hence the need for repeated 
inspection, for if the eggs do not hatch out 
at the customary (or approximately usual) 
time one is apt to imagine that no visitation 
need afterwards be expected. If there be any 
symptoms of ‘‘ big bud ’’ among Black Cur- 
rants, the infected buds must be promptly 
picked off ; but should the attack be a serious 
one the bush or bushes ought to be rooted out 
and burned without delay. 


Turf laying and grass seed sowing. 

Let this work be brought to a conclusion at 
as early a date as possible. In sowing Grass 
seeds, either on new land or to renovate worn 
turf, let the seed be divided into two equal 
portions, sowing one portion from north to 
south, and the other from east to west. This 
ensures a more regular sward; and when the 
young Grass is about 3 inches in height, cut 
it over with a sharp scythe and roll it well 
afterwards. Lawn sand can now be applied, 
and this useful material must be used strictly 
in accordance with the directions given by the 
makers. 


Fruit walls. 

Bloom now begins to be in evidence and, 
given freedom from frosts, appearances indi- 
cate at least average crops. Hand-fertilisa- 
tion is strongly recommended. It is, as a 
matter of fact, indispensable in the case of 
Peaches and of Apricots, while the dissemina- 
tion of the pollen among Pears, Apples, and 
Plums beyond doubt assists in a more satis- 
factory and even set. Aphis is likely to make 
its appearance on young shoots of Peaches at 
or about this time, and nothing is 60 effec- 
tual in disposing of it as tobacco powder. 
But it must be applied in time, otherwise the 
more laborious work of syringing or of wash- 
ing with an insecticide will have to be faced 
at a time when such work could be dispensed 
with. In northern districts disbudding, in 
the case of Peach trees, ought to be delayed yet 
awhile, and, instead of removing all the 
young shoots, it is good practice to pinch out 
the tips of a fair proportion of these, leaving 
the foliage as a protection to the young fruits 
from late frosts. 


Cold frames. 


These will now be full of plants for the 
flower garden, which have, hitherto, been 
brought along in heat. The change of tem- 
perature may try the plants for a time, but 
increasing solar heat will soon mend any 
check. Watering and ventilation must be 
regularly attended to, and in the case of such 
things as Lobelia, Stocks, Asters—soft-wooded 
stuff generally—it is necessary to look out for 
slugs, which quickly do much damage if not 
dealt with. 


Kitchen garden. 

Take advantage of showery weather to get 
out more Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and a few 
lines of Brussels Sprouts and of Drumhead 
Savoy. Cauliflower plants will, of course, 
require protection on frosty nights. Trans- 
plant Parsley and move Onions raised in heat 
to the open air to harden off. Those who 
may still grow Cardoons are reminded that 
seeds should now be sown. Prepare Celery 
trenches and prick off the necessary quantities 
of plants into a spent hot bed. Maincrop 
Carrots can now go in, and a further sowing 
of Globe Beet. Long-rooted sorts, I think, 
are soon enough in the first week of May. 


W. McG. 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 
A Holly hedge. 


(Rothay).—For such a position you will 
find nothing better than Holly. When 
plentifully supplied with manure and the 
ground deeply trenched, the Holly grows very 
fast. Procure strong seedlings and plant a! 
about 13 feet apart. This you can do now, 
but you will have to see to it that the plants 
are well watered should the weather be dry, 
and that a good muich of rotten manure is 
applied to retain the moisture. As a screen 
you will find nothing better than the Corsican 
or Austrian Pines, Evergreen Oak (the most 


precious of evergreen trees near the sea), and 


Yew. 


Plants for rock wall, 


(Yorkshire Tyke).—Plants suitable for your 
purpose are Arabis, Aubrietia, Ibenis, Pinks, 
the dwarf alpine Hairbells, alpine Wall- 
flowers, the Toad Flax (Linaria), Erinus, 
alpine Phloxes, the Rocky Mountain dwarf 
Phloxes, Arenaria-‘montana and A. balearica, 


Stonecrops and Houseleeks, Thymes 
(various), alpine Violas, | Androsaces, 
Helianthemums and many others. All these 


can be had from dealers in alpine plants at a 
very cheap rate. 


Violets diseased. 


(A. H.).—The leaves are attacked by one 
of the Violet fungi, which, vegetating within 
the cuticle of the leaf, is not affected by any 
external application. If the plants are badly 
attacked the best way will be to burn them 
and start again with clean plants. Tf only 
a few leaves are affected, pluck them off and 
burn ‘them jas soon as the disease is noticed. 
By close attention to this you may in time in 
great measure overcome it. You may, by 
syringing with sulphur solution. mixed with 
soft soap, prevent the maturing of the germs 
of the fungus, but ias these are situated on 
the under surface of the leaves they are not 
easily reached. ; 

INDOOR, 
Eucharis amazonica in bad health. 


(S. H.).—The leaves are sure to be sickly 
and small if the plants are not in a hot-house. 
The Eucharis amazonica or Amazon Lily is 
quite a hot-house plant, and one of easy 
culture; but the bulbs ought not to be dis- 
turbed much. The plants succeed best when 
grown in a temperature of 60 degrees -to 
65 degrees. The best soil for them consists 
of good fibrous yellow loam, about three parts, 
to one of leaf-mould, and one part of decayed 


stable manure, with a good sprinkling of sand. - 


When the bulbs have been parted out and 
newly potted they will start better in bottom- 
heat; and care must be taken not to over- 
water them. When well rooted and in free 
growth, copious supplies of water and a 
tropical atmosphere are what they delight in. 


Tulips. 


(A. R.).—The cause of the flower-stems of 
your Tulips failing to lengthen out is owing 
to your having forced them into bloom rather 
tooearly. Had you allowed them more time 
for development by bringing them along more 
gently all would have been well with them. 
If you require Tulips very early in the year, 
select only the very earliest flowering or 
forcing varieties another season, such as the 
Duc van Thol varieties and others. 


Camellia buds dropping. 


(D. T.).—Three possible reasons suggest 
themselves for your Camellias dropping their 
buds. Firstly, an excess of moisture at fhe 
roots; secondly, the reverse of this, as plants 


in tubs or boxes may get dry in the centre. 
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of the ball of earth without that fact being 
suspected ; and, thirdly, which is a frequent 
cause, an insufficient circulation of air 
throughout the structure in which they are 
grown. Very bad cases of bud-dropping are 
often cured by additional ventilation, for it 
must be borne in mind that the Camellia is 
nearly if not quite hardy, and greatly resents 
being coddled in any way. An examination 
will reveal the fact whether they are too wet 
or too dry, and if no fault can be found in 
this respect more air should be given, 
especially during the dull, damp days often 
experienced in autumn and winter. You 
ought to take the plants indoors just as frost 
threatens in the autumn. Loam and peat, 
with plenty of silver sand, are the best soil for 
them. 
FRUIT. 


Pear Figue de Naples. 

(R. H.).—This is a dessert Pear, ripe in 
November, and is of excellent quality. The 
tree is of vigorous growth and bears freely as 
a standard. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

W.. Pletcher.—“ Holly, Yew, and Box,”’ 
by W. Dallimore. John Lane, The Bodley 
Head, Vigo Street, W. 1. 

Mrs. A. F, Crook.—The plants have been 
allowed to get dry at the roots. The soil on 
the surface may appear moist enough, but 
the ball of the plant may be quite dry. Stand 


the plant in a tub of water until the bubbles. 


cease to rise. 


Anon.—The plants arrived in such an ad- 


vanced stage of decomposition that we regret 


being unable to assist in elucidating the cause _ 


of the trouble. If you will send a few more 
samples packed in moss in a box and give us 
some further particulars it may then be 
possible to help you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


—— 
Amateur.—Impossible to name from such 
a scrap as you send us. 


NAMES OF FRUITS. 
Raven.—Apple Minchull Crab. 
Mrs. Lingfield.—Apple is Minchull Crab. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Kine’s Acre Nurserins, Lrp., Hernrorn, 
—Bedding and border plants. 

C. E. West, Hreuam U111, I. 17.—‘* West- 
maline ’’ patent garden sundries; raffiatape, 


_ weeders, stakes, insecticides, sprayers, etc. 





Trade Notes. 


Raising new Carnations. ! 

New nurseries have been opened at Bolton 
Road, Sutton Park, Chiswick, by A. V. Ellis 
and Co., of Isleworth, and, we understand, 
will be devoted solely to the propagation of 
Carnations and Allwoodii, and to the raising 
of new varieties. 


A useful bbower. 

The Cyclone Blower and Sprinkler. Co., 
143, Queen Victoria Street; E.0.4, have just 
put on the market a novel piece of apparatus, 
suitable alike for dust spraying, seed sowing, 
and the distribution of fertilisers, soot, &c. 
The blower is light, can be used with one 
hand, leaving the other free for manipulat- 
ing foliage, &., and withal it possesses the 
merit of simplicity. There is nothing to get 


out of order, and the only part liable to wear - 


can be renewed by the user at small expense. 
Marketed at a popular price, its undoubted 
utility should ensure it a ready sale amongst 
amateur gardeners. 


Vk 
> 


tural Society’s Hall. 


May 6, 1922. 
Flower Show Fixtures, 1922. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horti- 
cultural Societies will kindly send the dates 
of their various shows to Editor, GARDENING 
InLustRaTeD, 8, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.G. 4. = 


JULY. ; 
July 5.—Gresford and District Rose — 
Society. =e eS t, 
AUGUST. 


August 16th.—Derbyshire Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society (two days). 3 
August 19th. — Moston Horticultural . 
‘Society. i. oe aa 
SEPTEMBER. Fr 
September 18th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 


tural Society’s Hall. 


OCTOBER. — thes 
October 3rd.—National Chrysanthemum — 


_Society’s Floral Committee, Holland Park 


Rink. : 


October 16th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall. a. ae: 

October 30th.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- - 
tural Society’s Hall. pe She == 


a 


NOVEMBER, 233-258 > @ 

November 16th.—National Chrysanthemum  — 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticunk — 

tural Society’s Hall, and Annual Exhibition — 
(2 days). Zope > tinge ek Ve = 4 

November 27th.—National Chrysanthemum s 

Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul- Rea 


s 
> 
: 
4 
a 
ras 


DECEMBER. 


December 11th.—National Chrysanthemum a ae 
Society’s Floral Committee, Royal Horticul  _ 
tural Society’s Hall. 2 ee ee 


1 ae 


> 
3 
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Netherlands Horticultural Society. — my 





‘The Netherlands Horticultural and Botanic a a 
Society (Nederlandsche Maatschappij voor — ~ 
Tuinbouw en Plantkunde), under the high 4 

# 
i 


patronage of H.M. the Queen-Mother; have 


~ decided to hold an international horticultural 


congress at Amsterdam on the occasion of its 


fiftieth anniversary, September 27th, 1923. 3 
Papers will be read about various subjects of — q 


y 


scientific research, of practical breeding, her- _ 


ticultural education and landscape architec- 
ture, etc. .Trips are planned to the most im- 
portant centres of horticulture in Holland. 
At the same time the section Amsterdam of 
the Society intends to organise a great horti- 
cultural exhibition. Further information 
may be found in future in the horticultural — = 
periodicals. We hope to meet you at the 
Congress. - a : itt, Serato 
For the organising committee :— a ae 
Jhr. G. F. Van Tets, President. 2 ea 
Dr. M. J. Sirks, Hon. Secretary. Be a 
Bergweg, 55, Wageningen, Holland, ieee 














Mr. Theodore Parker, a: member of the 
scientific staff of Messrs. Murphy and Son, 
Ltd., Sheen Lane, Mortlake, and Nottingham, 
has been elected to full membership of the 
Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists, 
which comprises most of the scientific workers — d 
ins Canada and a large number fromthe 
-United States, including the professional — 
staffs. Mr. Parker has also just been elected 
to the Executive Committee-of the Society of — — 
Horticultural Technologists. me) 
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The Tree-Pzeony may be regarded as_ the 
prince of deciduous flowering shrubs. What, 
it may become in course of time may 
now and again be gathered by a fine 
bush of Psonia arborea, some specimens 
having attained about 4 feet high and a 
similar diameter across, and providing their 
owners with a rich display of blossoms. How 
few of such examples really exist is not alto- 
gether due to the plants having been planted 
with a meagre hand; rather is their scarcity 
due to varying circumstances that have en- 
sued from time to time. Nor must it 
be taken as a sign that these plants are 
not suited to our climate, for I believe 
there are many gardens that could grow 
them well, were a little more attention 
bestowed in selecting the site. Formerly 
the question of position was not sufficiently 
regarded by those to whom the planting was 
entrusted, and so it not infrequently occurred 


that the plants were not given the best posi- 


tion in the garden. The question of position 
is important, and this is enhanced when we 
remember how impatient these plants are of 
yemoval. Then, again, when attention was 
given to the position at all, it was usually a 
sunny one that was selected, and this is, I 
believe, far from being the best for this group. 
And how much or how little these plants are 
affected by position is due to the susceptibility 
of the plant to be cut back by late spring 
frosts. Though enduring all the frosts of 
winter with impunity, which never in the least 
degree harm them, the fresh young shoots are 
among the first to feel the chilling effects of 
frosts in the spring of the year. And not only 
leaf-points, but flower-buds, always so 
closely associated with the bursting leaves, 
are affected, and sometimes disastrously. It 
is always more disastrous in results when the 
plants occupy a south or south-easterly posi- 
tion, for the sun strikes the plants before the 
frost is gone, and the work of disaster is more 
quickly completed. Bad as all this appears 
_at sight, it is rendered worse by wrapping the 
plants up in thick matting for the winter, 
a proceeding that only makes the young 
growths even more tender and susceptible to 
old, all of which may be avoided by planting 
these shrubs in a westerly position—either this 
or north-westerly, In either of these positions 
the plants remain quiet through the winter, 
and, with the arrival of spring and those 
damaging frosts that are of almost annual 


_ occurrence, these Peeonies, being more or less 


dormant, remain unaffected. If the spring be 
very late, the plants almost invariably escape 
because of the protection the position affords, 
as before the sun reaches the plants all the 


frost is dispelled, and it is not merely the 


. 


disappointment at the failure and the loss of 
bloom when these plants are yearly cut down 
by frosts, but the loss of growth that is 
constantly occurring to the plants, thus pre- 
venting them making much headway. So 
wonderful a group of plants is worth every 


Ceelogyne flaccida. (See page 302.) 


care to make it a success, and no attention 
should be spared to thisend. In the matter of 

Sort, the plants like a deep, moist loam, 
with a good percentage of vegetable refuse. 
In heavy loam or soils inclining to clay, some 
of the original should be removed and the 
remainder incorporated with road-grit, leaf- 
mould, charcoal, old mortar, and the like ito 





attention should be paid to the drainage, for, 
if the subsoil is continually wet, there is not 
much hope for long-continued success. In 
such instances it will be best for the bed or 
border containing the plants to be raised above 
the ordinary level, inserting as drainage, 
clinkers or like material below. <A word as to 

PLANTS AND PLANTING. If the original kind 
finds favour, the ground line for planting will 
be somewhat clearly defined ; but if some of the 
modern named sorts are being taken in hand 
it will be seen these are either grafted or 
budded, the point of union being a rather 
delicate and frail one. In all cases where 
this is possible, however, the plant may be 
buried so as to cover the point of union, and 
if at the time the bark be nicked or cut with 
a knife 1 inch below the graft, fresh roots will 
be, emitted sooner or later, and. provide a 
greatly increased support to the plant. Those 
who are making a start with these lovely 
plants cannot do better than devote a small 
bed to them where their wants may receive 
attention. The blossoms are often each 
10 inches across, and in double or semi-double 
kinds. As to colours, these embrace the purest 
of white, lovely and exquisite rose shades of 
glistening satiny hues, beautiful shades of 
pink and cerise, lake and lilac, to say nothing 
of mixed colours in great variety. 


41, a. 





Notes of the Week. 


Clivias at Kew. 

Admiring the wonderful display of Clivias 
in the temperate house at Kew, one marvels 
that these easily grown plants are not more 
popular. They do best in three parts loam 
and one part leaf mould, with a little well- 
decayed'manure and sand. The temperature 
should be increased slightly at the time of 
blooming. They may be propagated from 
seed. or by division of the crowns after bloom- 


ing. There are several varieties which are 
a great improvement on the old Clivia 
miniata. 


Cupid Sweet Peas. 

Inquiries made amongst friends who grow 
Sweet Peas as to how far Cupid varieties are 
grown have revealed the fact that scarcely 
anyone knows much about them to-day. For 
a time they enjoyed a certain amount of 
popularity, being used in window boxes and 
for pots; but as the main object in growing 
Sweet Peas is to have all the flowers possible 
for cutting, it is not a matter for surprise 
that there were many who left them rigidly 
alone for the taller sorts. We doubt whether 


C 
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very many seedsmen stock Cupid Sweet Peas, 


and the reply given to me is, I venture to 


say, the typical one: ‘‘ No call for them.”’ 


TOWNSMAN. 
Tulip Thomas Moore. 


I have been paying some attention to the 
various early Tulips in different places. This 
year I observe that Thomas Moore is still one 
of the most popular for pots and for planting 
outside. It is one of the old, well-known 
sorts which never seem too plentiful, although 
offered and sold in vast quantities. or 
early flowering it is invaluable, and, for cut- 
ting, its long stems make it serviceable where 
others might not be. Its normal heights is 
about 15 inches, and its orange or apricot- 
orange flowers are excellent when forced, 
grown slowly under glass, or in the open Re 

Noe: 


Brodizea uniflora violacea. 

Most useful and pretty as a pot plant, and 
most welcome in the grey days at the tail of 
winter and, as this year, the wintry begin- 
ning of spring. The flowers are salver- 
shaped, on gently waving stems about 
6 inches high, pale sky blue suffused with 
white, like the reflection of a summer sky, 
~ with just a wisp of cirrhus cloud to take off 
the intense blueness. Like many other 
bulbous plants it is quite easy to grow, and 
on good light soil in a sunny position it is 
quite happy. In pots and pans the drainage 
must be good and soil fairly light and rich. 
There will then be plenty of cheery flowers 
throughout the spring. I know several fine 
lots of this which were in flower early in 
_February and still show no signs of fading. 


TEINS 
Garlic. 


Your correspondent ‘‘N. L.’’ wrote an inter- 
esting paragraph in a recent issue of GARDEN- 
Inc In,ustTRATED concerning the Garlic bulb 
‘ Allium triquetrum,’” which he planted so 
successfully in his wild garden. There was a 
charming photograph reproduced in “‘ Country 
Life’ a year or two ago of “ Le Fond des 
Ails,’’ in the Forrest of Soignes, near Brus- 
sels, in which was shown a woodland glade 
covered with wild Garlic. In the accompanying 
article it stated that the name of the plant 
was ‘‘ Ail des Ours,’’ and the botanical name 
‘Allium ursinum.’? I have searched in 
vain in the bulb and seed lists, and shall be 
much obliged if ‘‘ N.L.’’ would kindly inform 
me where he purchased the bulbs of Allium 
triquetrum, and whether the plant he men- 
tions is likely to be the same as the one I have 
mentioned. CARMICHAEL THOMAS. 


Himalayan Rhododendrons. 

Visitors to Kew should not miss the gor- 
geous. display of Himalayan Rhododendrons 
in the Temperate House. Much of the 
attractiveness of these plants is undoubtedly 
due to their size, giving immense masses ol 
bloom which, when well displayed, are very 
effective. Reds and pinks are, of course, the 
predominating colours, and amongst the most 
free blooming are R. arboreum var. Mrs. 
Shilson, Beauty of Tremough, and Kew Pearl, 
all of them pink. Among the reds, Gill’s 
Triumph, R. Shilsoni, and the deeper Her- 
bert Gill lend a welcome warmth of colour. 
The pink and white Prince Camille de Rohan 
and the white Louise Conolly we also noted 
at their best. JR. lutescens, a beautiful yel- 
low, is past its prime, but its place is amply 
taken by the sweetly-scented R. Wighti and 
Mrs. Kingsmill. 


Flowering shrubs at Kew. 5 

In addition to Magnolias, Pyrus sp., and 
Rhododendrons, there is a number of interest- 
ing flowering shrubs in bloom at the present 
time. Berberis, of course, notably Darwinii 
and buxifolia, will soon be resplendent in 
their spring glory. Spirea prunifolia var. 
flore pleno is laden with white blossom just 


‘quite up to the average. 


oo 
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now. Pieris japonica, recently figured in 
these pages, is not so good as we have seen 
it in other years, but the closely-related 
Andromeda polifolia gives promise of a splen- 
did show of its delicate pink blossom.. The 
hali-hardy, Stachyurus preecox, seemed little 
affected by the weather, and was just coming 
to its best. | Vaccinium urceolatum we also 
noticed had not yet attained perfection, and 
with a continuance of the present weather 
the striking Arbutus hybrida var. magnifica 
will be some time before- its already half- 
opened flower buds expand to the full. 


The Hoop Petticoat Daffodil (N. 
Bulbocodium). 


This species from South, Europe and North 
Africa does not appear to be known as it 
should be, judging by the absence of its 
flowers from quite important gardens, yet it 
is a distinct and dainty flower which arrests 
attention even when grouped in the neigh- 
bourhood of the larger and more showy kinds.~ 
It bears solitary, bright yellow flowers with 
narrow lance-shaped segments, the corona 
being very broadly funnel-shaped. It is 
flowering freely with me in a large retaining 
wall backed by rather peaty soil, and judging 
by the lovely flowers, this appears to be much 
to the taste of the plant. Its unusual flowers, 
borne on frail stems, and its slender- 
channelled leaves endear this bulb to all who 
admire beauty in preference to mere size. 

M.S. 
Alpines at Kew. 5 


In the Alpine House at Kew one is slwaye 
certain of finding some gems, and during a 
recent visit we noted a few items worthy of 
mention. Fritillaria aintlabensis we do not 
remember seeing before. . In habit, it is not 
unlike a miniature Crown Imperial, and its 
flowers of the deepest orange red are of almost 
the same shade as those of the Figwort. The 
yellow-flowered Anemone palmata also at- 
tracted attention. Of a rather deeper shade 
of yellow is the compact Corydalis Wilsoni, a 
tuberous rooted Alpine which is a desirable 
acquisition to the rock garden. An interest- 
ing hybrid, Primula officinalis x P. Jule, 
with yellow flowers, will appeal to those with 
a liking for such things. _ Amongst other 
items now at their best we noted Iris 
bucharica, Weldenia candida, Tulipa biflora 
var. Turkestanica, and the not uncommon 
Brodiea uniflora. a 


Magnolias at Kew. 


Just now the Magnolias are making a fine 
show at Kew. A few have suffered from the 
recent frosts, but, all in all, the display is 
The large-flowered, 
free-blooming Yulan (M. conspicua) and the 
equally attractive M. Soulangeana afford a 
striking oasis of bloom in a landscape more 
devoid of leafage than usual at this time of 
the year, owing -to the late season. M. 
rustica fl. rubro is not so free as the above, 
but a desirable addition to the garden for 
all that. M. stellata is now a mass of bloom, 
and its pure white flowers are always a 
delight to the eye. Differing in habit from 
the above is the dainty M. salicifolia. ts 
white flowers are not. unlike those of M. stel- 


lata, but have fewer petals. The plant is very - 


free, delightfully fragrant, and an additional 
recommendation is its -attractive narrow 
leaves, bright green above and glaucous below. 
The plant is a native of Japan, and requires 
a certain amount of shelter in the spring, 
otherwise the blossom may be damaged. A 
warm, well-drained, loamy soil, with the addi- 


_ tion of peat or leaf-mould, suits it best. 


The Siberian Squill (Scilla sibirica). 


The beautiful bell-like flowers of this Squill 
are very attractive at the present time, which 
is later than usual here. The colours vary 
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through charming shades of porcelain to deep — 


rich Gentian blue, and there is also a very 
lovely pure white variety of much value. 


_ With me the Siberian Squill in all its forms 


‘is used for grouping beneath deciduous shrubs, 
and as broad edgings to beds and __ borders - 


of summer flowers where the rich effect of its 
intensely blue shades is effectively displayed. 
I saw a few tufts of this Squill recently 
which had made their way through the cracks 
of an old flagstone path where they had estab- 
lished themselves by means of self-sown seeds, 
proving what picturesque uses we may make | 
of this early little flower in the rock garden 
and other places. It thrives here in rather 
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heavy soil, where the channelled foliage is 
always allowed to ripen thoroughly before — 


being removed. Of all the Squills, this, I 
think, is the most brilliant, It is also such 
an easily-grown plant that it should find a 
place in every garden. I have it naturalised 
with the Scarlet Windflower, but the striking 


colour of its flowers is less conspicuous than - 


when massed in the rock garden. 


Fruit in the pleasure garden. 

I was very much interested in reading the 
article on this subject in Garpentne Inbus- 
tratep, April 15, page 233.- I have seen 
several old-time gardens in which fruit-trees 
have formed a prominent feature, but not 
any to equal one in Christchurch, Hants. 
This old-world garden was at one time a vege-_ 
table and fruit garden, and when the time 
came to convert it into a flower garden, with 
ample lawns and flower borders, the old 
standard and espalier frwit-trees were deft 
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intact. The garden has a gentle incline from = ; 
the dwelling-house to the river, and, with its°” 


old boundary walls suitably clothed and some 


grand old ruins in the picture, the latter, — 


readers will at-once imagine, is a very attrac- 
tive one. There is not much formality in the 
way this garden is laid out, and at every 


turn there is some object to attract. The 
espalier fruit-trees form backgrounds to 


borders of flowers. The standard Apple- 


trees are mostly growing on the lawn, and 


during the flowering season they are very 


cach Ske” 


beautiful in their novel setting. The borders 
are well furnished with herbaceous plants, the 


Michaelmas Daisies being not the least attrac- 
tive of these during the autumn. 
Hants. — 


Flowering shrubs in the temperate house — 


-at Kew. : 

There is no lack of variety in the flowering 
shrubs at present in bloom in the temperate 
house at Kew. Rhododendrons predominate, — 
but there are others no less attractive and 
certainly no less interesting, The Brunfelsias 
ue almost at their best. 
macrantha attract the eye. The fragrant 
B. americana also is a very desirable stove 
shrub. After a period of neglect at the hands 
of growers, these showy shrubs are coming 
into their own again. Amongst the Grevilleas, 


interesting but hardy attractive shrubs, we 


noted G. linearis, G. oleoides, G, ornithopoda 
and G. punicea in bloom. Enkianthus japo- 
nica, with its pretty, white, bell-shaped 
flowers, is well worthy of attention. Another 
white-flowered shrub, well suited to the cool 


greenhouse, and not so well known as it~ — 
deserves, is Acradenia Franklinie, intro- — 


duced originally from Tasmania. The easily 
grown Cestrums, C. Newelli and CG. 
roseum are making a _— brillant 
of bright crimson ‘and pink blossom 
respectively. 
greenhouse. evergreen 
our southern counties at any rate, is attrac- 
tive by reason of its very fragrant cream- 
coloured flowers. 


It is a pity it is not quite hardy, 


The pale purple — 
calycina and the deeper purple var. — 


show = a 


Pittosporum undulatum, a — 
shrub which will — 
-_grow in the open with a little protection, in 


Less showy than any of the eo 
above, but worth mention, is Corylopsis Wil-_ 
motte, with panicles of pale yellow flowers. 
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_. TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Among flowering shrubs the Spirzas occupy 

a& prominent position. The following afford 
good variety, and also extend the flowering 
season over a considerable period. The first 
to unfold their blossoms are the Japanese 8. 
Thunbergi and the beautiful double-flowered 
S. prunifolia fl.-pl. Of these, the first, 
_$. THounperci, forms. a much-branched 
bush, with slender arching slioots. The 
flowers resemble those of the Hawthorn, but 
are smaller ; still, they are borne in such pro- 
fusion that the principal shoots are com- 
pletely wreathed with them. This species 
generally flowers during the month of April, 
when the clusters of tender green leaves make 
their appearance simultaneously with the 
blossoms, so that it is a charming shrub at 
that season, and not then alone, for even 
when the flowers are over, the bright green 
leaves retain their freshness till late in the 
season ; indeed, it is often sub-evergreen in 
eharacter. This Spirvea is one of the easiest 
of hardy shrubs to force into flower under 
glass, but so treated the blossoms do not last 
_ long. ¢ ; 

S. PRUNIFOLIA FL.-PL. is usually later than 
the last-named in unfolding its flowers, but 
it is altogether a larger and more showy kind. 
It forms a large spreading bush, 5 feet or 
6 feet high, with long, slender, gracefully- 
disposed shoots, wreathed throughout their 
upper portion with small clusters of pretty 
double pure white blossoms. The foliage of this 
dies off in the autumn, the brightest tinted of 
all the Spirzeas. The sprays last a long time 
in water if they are gathered just as the tiny 
rosette-like blossoms are on the point of 
expanding. _ 

SPIRHA ARIZFOLIA (see illustration), which 
- flowers about the end of June or July, reaches 
a height of 8 feet to 10 feet and forms a 
somewhat erect but branching shrub. The 
_ flowers are creamy-white, and are borne in 

open plume-like panicles, which from their 
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abundance render this species one of the © 


_ showiest of summer-flowering shrubs. 
8S. Doverasr, another North American 
species, is a remarkably handsome shrub, of 
rather erect growth, and forms a large clump 
of densely-packed shoots clothed with foliage 
_ of a more or less tomentose character, and 
terminated by a dense erect panicle of rosy- 
- red blossoms. This Spireea is very variable 
in the colour of the blossoms as well as in 
_ the amount of down on the leaves. Some of 
the forms are known under the names of 
tomentosa, Nobleana, and Menziesii, but the 
best. and the one that should be principally 
sought after is the sturdy-growing, deep- 
_ coloured form, under whatever name it may 

~ be found. 

SPIRMA CALLOSA, Or JAPONICA, as it is some- 
times called, as a rule does not flower till 
_ after midsummer, but from that season a suc- 
~ cession is kept up for a considerable time. 
- In this the deep rose-coloured blossoms are 
arranged in large flattened corymbs, while 
._ the unopened buds being deeper in hue than 
_ the expanded blooms form a very pleasing 
feature. Besides this the young shoots and 
| Jeaves are brightly tinged with red. There 
_ are several varieties of S. callosa, one of the 
- most distinct being alba, which forms a low, 
_ dense bush not more than a foot high, and 
_ which when in full bloom is thickly studded 
| with its corymbs of white blossoms. Besides 
_ this a few scattered blooms are often produced 
| till late in the autumn ; indeed, it is the last 
of the Spirzas on which a bloom can be 
found. ‘There is a very handsome kind, some- 
_ times recognised as a distinct species, under 
the name of _ 

_ SPIRaA SPLENDENS, which is a very beauti- 
~ful shrub. It forms a dense growing mass 
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Some good shrubby Spirzas. 


about a yard high, and bears its blossoms in 
terminal flattened corymbs. The colour is a 


_ rich carmine-pink, so that a large mass of it 


in full flower is remarkably bright and tell- 
ing. It generally blooms about July, but 
after the principal crop of blossoms is past a 
scattered succession is usually maintained for 
some time. 

S. SALICIFOLIA is a good deal like S§. 
Douglasi, except that the blooms are mostly 
white, suffused more or less with pink. One 
of the giants of the genus is 
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this, one of the best being known as S. flagel- 
liformis. ‘ 

S. CONFUSA or media is a very free-blooming 
kind with pure white blossoms. This gener- 
ally flowers soon after midsummer. 

S. TRILOBATA is one of the earlier flowering 
species of Spirzea, for it can often be seen in 
bloom in the middle of May. It forms a low 
bush from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, while 
the flowers, which are borne in little flattened 
clusters, are pure white. The smallest of all 
the shrubby species of Spirza is 

S. BULLATA or crispifolia: It blooms in 
August, and will often keep up a succession 
of flowers till stopped by frost: A very 
distinct, and at the same time beautiful, class 
of Spirzas is the pinnate-leaved section, the 
oldest of this class being the Siberian 


Spirzea arizfolia. 


S. opuLirorra, so called from the resem- 


-blance of its leaves to those of the Guelder 


Rose (Viburnum Opulus), while the flowers 
are arranged a good deal as in the sterile form 
of that shrub, although in not quite such 
globular clusters. In colour they are white, 
and produced in June and July, the flowers 
being succeeded by inflated seed-pods of a 
reddish hue. There is a variety of this 
smaller in all parts, in which the young leaves 
are of a bright golden colour and very showy 
iu spring when they first unfold; but as the 
season advances the foliage becomes green. 

S. HYPERICIFOLIA attains the dimensions of 
a good-sized bush, composed of slender, grace- 
fully arranged shoots. The flowers are pure 
white, and arranged in small corymbs dis- 
posed thickly on short laterals throughout a 
great part of the branch. So thickly are the 
flowers arranged, and along such.a length of 
shoot do they extend, that they form beautiful 
floral wreaths. There are several forms of 


S. sorprrorta.—This reaches a height of 
3 feet to 6 feet, and has large pinnate, bright 
green leaves, the small white flowers being 
borne in terminal panicles. There is a 
variety of this known as grandiflora, Pallasi, 
or alpina, which is well worth a place. This 
is characterised by a dwarfer habit of growth 
and larger flowers than the type. Both these 
flower in July, while the finest of this class 

S. Liypiteyana—does not bloom for at least 
a month later. This species will, in a good 
free soil, reach a height of 10 feet to 12 feet, 
and if planted as a single specimen push up 
a number of stems, so that it soon forms a 
good-sized mass. The flowers are borne in 
large, loose terminal panicles, and as every 
shoot is crowned with these waving plumes, 
a specimen in this stage is a very beautiful 
object. 

Cunturre.—The cultural requirements of 
the shrubby Spireas are few, the principal 
consideration being to plant them where the 
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roots are supplied with at least a fair amount 
of moisture during the summer, as in hot, 
sandy soil they have a starved and unhappy 
appearance. They are also greatly benefited 
by-an occasional dose of stimulants, either in 
the shape of a top-dressing in the winter or 
some liquid manure two or three times in the 
summer. No attempt must be made to prune 
them into regular shape by shortening back 
the long branches, as when the pruning-knife 
is used it should be for the purpose of cutting 
out any old and exhausted wood, in order 
that the young, vigorous shoots may have 
room for their full development, as upon such 
as these the finest flowers are generally 
produced. 





Cotoneaster humifusa. 


Those who want a close-growing, creeping 
Cotoneaster should bear in mind that C. 
humifusa is one of the best for the purpose 
of covering a big space in course of time, 
while by pruning it may be kept within 
bounds as desired. Its flowers are succeeded 
by bright scarlet berries, which remain long 
upon the plant if the birds leave them alone. 
It roots as it spreads along the ground, and 
rooted branches can be cut off if increase is 
wanted. Self-sown seedlings also appear at 
times, and those who wish to raise a stock 
can soon secure a considerable number of 
young plants. S. ARNOTT: 





Cassinia fulvida. 


Frequently retained in nurseries under its 
old name of Diplopappus chrysophyllus, this 
shrub is worth remembering, especially for 
winter effect, although it is equally pretty in 
summer and other seasons. It is evergreen 
and is markedly beautiful in winter because 
of the golden colouring of the stems and 
portions of the leaves. The leaves are small 
and Heath-like in appearance, and the whole 
plant is most pleasing as a fine foliaged 
subject, although the heads of small white 
flowers are of interest in their season and 
are appreciated during the time. when they 
are in bloom. In the milder parts of the 
country they are good well into November. 
It makes a stout bush only a few feet high 
and can be pruned to almost any form desired. 
It is increased by cuttings, which strike 
readily. S.A. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Lycaste Skinneri. 


One of the best cool winter-flowering Orchids 
is Lycaste Skinneri, which, if well looked 
after, will flower abundantly at that season 
when the more gorgeous Cattleyas are resting. 
Though not so lovely or so rich in colouring 
as other popular Orchids, it has its own 
special advantages. The flower has great sub- 
stance, it is thick and fleshy, and lasts for a 
long time. It will bear a great deal of knock- 
ing about without sustaining much injury, 
and may, with a little care, be grown in an 
ordinary sitting-room—at any rate, if not 
actually grown in the room it may with im- 
punity be introduced into it when it is in 
flower. After it has once been well and pro- 
perly potted it is one of the easiest things to 
crow, and the secret of good culture is simply 
to keep it always moist and always cool. 
Being the coolest of cool Orchids, it requires 
no more artificial heat than would be given 
a Cineraria. It likes the warmth of a warm 
greenhouse in spring and early winter when 
it is making its first growth, but that is all. 
Imported specimens should be potted in the 
usual way in lumps of fibrous peat, Sphag- 
num, and charcoal, the chopped Moss being 
put carefully on the top, so that it may take 
root and grow. Care should be exercised as 
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to giving much moisture until the new growth 
appears, when watering may be gradually 
increased. When the large leaves begin to 
unfold, it is astonishing how much water it 
will take and enjoy, especially if it is growing 
in the light, just shaded from the direct rays 
of the sun. 

One of the best ways to grow this and many 
other Orchids is to suspend it under clear 
glass in a south aspect with a sheet of white 
tissue-paper to shade it slightly from the sun- 
shine. Lycaste Skinneri likes guano water, 
and when it is making its growth a judicious 
supply will make an immense difference in the 
size and vigour of the leaves and pseudo-bulbs. 


A few bits of old perfectly dry cow-manure, - 


inserted here and there among the Moss and 
charcoal at the top of the pot, will prove a 
great source of strength, for the young roots 
will run into them and derive much benefit 
thereby. The moisture may be decreased 
when the growth is finished, but the plant 
must never be altogether dried off; it should 
be kept, if possible, in a cool, moist atmo- 
sphere, and always damp. When the flowers 
appear care should be taken that they do 
not get splashed with spray from the syringe, 
or by drip, else they will soon become spotted 
and utterly spoilt.. The drier the atmosphere 
when the flowers are out, the longer wall they 
last, but the health of the plant itself must 
always be considered. The Sphagnum may be 
allowed to grow up among the pseudo-bulbs 
when the plant gets established. . 





Lzlio-Cattleyas. 


Cattleyas and Lelias are very closely allied, 
hence they intercross readily, and the progeny 
is known as Lelio-Cattleya. They constitute 
one of the most showy groups, the blooms 
vary in size and colour, and, if a judicious 
selection is made, some will ‘be in bloom 
throughout the year... If possible, or the 
number of plants grown warrants it, a house 
or division should be set apart for them, then 
their cultunal requirements can be met, and 
the best possible results obtained.  Leelio- 
Cattleyas can be successfully grown in various 
types of greenhouses, but for preference they 
should be away from trees and high buildings. 
The temperature during the winter ought not 
to fall below 50 deg. F., but 55 deg. to 60 deg. 
will be better if it can be kept up without 
the hard driving of the fires. Throughout 
the summer and early autumn there will be 
no difficulty in keeping the temperature 10 
degs. or 60 higher, for the sun will be strong, 
and a point should be made of closing the 
houses before the sun sinks below the horizon. 

Although light is an important item in 
growing Lelio-Cattleyas, blinds will be needed 
during the greater part of the year, and they 
should be lowered sufficiently early to prevent 
injury to the Jeaves. Again, they must be 
removed in the afternoon to allow the sun to 
yaise the temperature 10 degrees or 15 degrees, 


and no harm will accrue if the atmosphere _ 
is moist. 


Ventilation from both top and bottom 
ventilators is desirable whenever the elements 
are favourable. The chief things to avoid 
are cold currents of air passing over the 
plants, and draughts that will unduly dry 
them and their surroundings up. On mild, 
still nights a little air may be left om till 
the morning. 

A more or less moist atmosphere is neces- 
sary, and this is created by sprinkling water 
between: the pots and over the floors twice or 
thrice daily, in accordance with the weather 
and season. A light spray overhead will be 
beneficial about midday, when the sun is hot, 
but tepid rain-water should be used. 

The rooting medium consists of Osmunda 
or Al fibre three parts, and chopped 
Sphagnum moss one part, to which is added 
a moderate sprinkling of sharp sand. With 
a collection of plants that flower at different 
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periods it follows that the repotting is spread 
over the greater part of the year; this is an 
advantage to the owner who tends his plants 
himself. Any repotting should be carried 
out when the new g begins to form roots. 
Some hybrids will root soon after growth 
commences, while with others the new pseudo- 
bulb will be well advanced before there 1s 
any sign of roots. In such cases the grower 
must not be impatient, for if a plant is 
disturbed before root action is evident, the 
whole of the pseudo-bulbs will shrivel, and, 
moreover, the Jeaves will turn yellow, pre- 
senting an unhealthy appearance. Ordinary 
flower-pots are selected, scrubbed clean, and 
filled one-third of their depth with drainage. 
If the plants are treated mghtly, the compost 
will remain in good condition for two or 
three seasons, therefore annual repotting is 
not needed. When it is decided to repot a 
specimen, the number of back pseudo-bulbs 
is reduced to three behind each lead or 
growing point. If these possess a living, 
dormant eye, they may be used for propa- 
gating purposes. Press the soil fainl firm, 
and when the operation is completed the new 
growth should be as near the centre of the 
receptacle as possible, then there will be | 
ample space for further development. 
Newly-potted plants require careful water- 
ing, also a little extra shade can be afforded 
until the plants are re-established. Plants 
not disturbed will enjoy a copious supply of 
water when growing freely, but directly the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully developed - a less 
quantity will suffice. No decided rest is 
necessary, neither ought the pseudo-bulbs to 
shrivel from lack of moisture. ; 
As a rule these Orchids are not troubled 
with insect pests. Thrips may be present 
occasionally in summer, but they can be 
destroyed by fumigation. Scale insects will 
occasionally be found around the pseudo- 
bulbs immediately under the sheath and at 
the base, near the rhizome. These must be — 
removed directly they are-seen, and the plant 
kept under observation until the pests are 
eradicated. - A few useful and inexpensive 
Lelio-Cattleyas are Dominiana, one of the 
first to be raised, and still in the front rank ; 
Berthe Fournier, callistoglossa, Canhamiana, 
G. S. Ball, H. Greenwood, and Hippolyte. 
Before buying many plants, however, a visit 
should be paid to the various R.H.S. shows 


_and to some of the leading Orchid nurseries. 





Ceelogyne flaccida. 

This Orchid, which flowers in the spring, — 
was discovered at Noakote, in Nepaul, by Dr. © 
Wallich in the early part of the last century. — 
It produces, as may be seen from our illus- — 
tration (p. 299), drooping racemes of flowers — 
from eighttotwelve in number. The dbs are 
white, lip white, with a bright yellow ‘patch — 
on the disc. To grow this Orchid well a 
rather shady part of. an intermediate house — 
is best. The plants may be grown in fairly — 
large pots filled with peat-fibre, Sphagnum, — 
and a little leaf-mould and charcoal. It 
must not be much dried at any time, other-— 
wise the pseudo-bulbs will shrivel and the — 
racemes as a result will be small. a 
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Dendrobium clavatum. 


Does anyone now grow this old variety? 
At one time it was commonly met with in- 
the Orchid house, but now it is seldom seen 
except in places where “‘ old-fashioned ” 
things are still grown. It is an attractive 
plant, with club-shaped stems and evergreen” 
foliage. The racemes of bloom show at the > 
upper part of the stem, but contain fewer 
flowers than those of D. densiflorum and 
others of the more popular sorts. Theos 2h 
almost 3 inches across, bright orange-yellow, 
with a maroon blotch on the lip... W. McG. j 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


_ ROSES. 


Roses and red-rust. 


Those who were troubled with this fungus 
last season will do well to take the matter in 
hand in good time this year, so that, if not 
absolutely cured, the trouble may be consider- 
ably checked. Now that pruning is finished, 
the plants should have a good syringing with 
Bordeaux mixture, and, if it has not been 
done already, the surface soil about the in- 
fected plants should be skimmed off and burnt, 
together with any prunings and decayed 
foliage. As the plants grow, a spraying now 
and then, especially on the underside of the 
foliage, with the Bordeaux mixture will not 
give the red-rust fungus much chance. 


— 





Hybrid Tea Rose Victory. 


This Rose, raised by Messrs. Samuel 
McGredy & Son, Portadown, Ireland, was 
awarded a gold medal by the N.R.S. in 1919. 
In colour it is glowing scarlet, with glossy 


__ green foliage. The blooms are well shaped 


with pointed centres, and well carried on 
long, stiff stems. Being moderately scented. 
free flowering, and of vigorous growth, it has 
quickly established itself as a popular 
garden favourite. 


Roses. 


The cold nights, accompanied by north-east 
winds, have prevented free growth in Roses, 
and*when thus checked the shoots are more 
liable to the attacks of ‘green fly. If this 
makes its appearance, the shoots should be 


_ syringed with an approved insecticide, such 


as Bentley’s Quassia Extract. This remedy 
being prepared in a concentrated form, can 
be readily used by simply mixing it with 
the desired quantity of rain water, and for 
syringing Roses and other subjects infected 
with green or black aphis it is a cheap and 


effectual insecticide. 


Rose Leuchtstern. 


This is one of the best of the Rambler Roses 
to grow for hedge work. It is not rampant 
like Crimson Rambler, but is yet quite strong 
enough for a hedge of 4 feet to 5 feet in 
height. The blossoms, so wonderfully pretty, 
are of a bright rose colour, with a very 
distinct white eye, and are very effective when 
produced, as they often are, in dense masses 
all along the growths. In planting this Rose 
for a hedge, provision should be made for 
the growths to spread out a little, so that the 


~~ natural tendency to flower ‘all over would not 
be hindered. Leuchtstern is an excellent Rose 





Paitin. Hox 
rips jo 


to plant under trees. Obtain own-root plants, 


and give them a good start, and you will find © 
them make really nice growth, and when in 


flower make a beautiful picture. The 
blossoms are so very lasting that it is often 
difficult to remove them. The plants usually 
commence to bloom early in June—according 


to the season—and keep up a succession all 
through July. 





83 Sinbing Roses after flowering. 


The majority of flowers have already been 


secured from the climbing Roses under glass, 


and it is very important the plants should 
receive proper treatment during the rest of 
the spring and early summer months. With- 
out this care they cannot possibly do justice 
to themselves next season. Often our finest 
climbers are condemned when the real fault 
lies in neglect at this stage of their growth. 


It is, unfortunately, too true that many 


Oe ab. 
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plants are neglected as soon as their present 
beauty is past, and this is fatal in the case 
of climbing. Roses. Just now they will be 
making their first strong growths, and it is 
these rods that will bear the finest and greatest 
number of flowers during next forcing season. 
If we neglect to encourage the formation and 
ripening of these, much harm and loss cannot 
fail to take place, the full effects of which 
will not be noticed until the next flowering 
season. 

’ Whether planted out or grown in pots or 
tubs, they must never be dry at the root, and 


.budded on short stems and potted up. 
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thrips, red-spider, and other insect pests. 
When the growth is completed, the ripening 
will come almost naturally in the majority 
of cases. It can be assisted by keeping the 
plants somewhat dry at the roots and giving 
them all the‘air possible. 





Weeping Roses in pots. 


The beautiful Wichuraiana Roses can be 
used for decoration in such a variety of ways 
that it seems almost superfluous to mention 
that they are seen to the best advantage when 
The 
fine, drooping growths, studded with the lovely 
clusters and sprays, in colours almost of every 


Rose Victory. 


copious supplies of weak liquid manure may 
be afforded so long as the drainage is right. 
Cut away as much as possible of the wood 
that has already flowered. By all means 
keep the foliage clean and healthy. Without 
this, one cannot secure suitable growth. 
Where plants are growing over the roofs of 
houses, they may be cut back with a two-fold 
advantage; first, to secure more growth of 
the desired character, and also to avoid so 
much shade and drip upon any plants that 
may be beneath. By keeping the present 
early growths active, we are able to ripen 
them sooner and more completely, and this is 
of immense benefit when forcing climbing 
Roses, for they flower from well-ripened eyes 
only. Syringing with clear water morning 


and night is a great help to them, especially _ 


when they are being ripened off. A dry 
atmosphere is not suitable, as it encourages 


hue, give the decorator some grand material 
to work with, and’the gardener would find 
them very useful for conservatory decoration. 
I should advocate short stems, as then the 
plants can be placed on a table or pedestal 
and raised to any desired height, whereas, if 
on a tall stem, their usefulness would be 
limited. A few fine sorts to pot up for this 
purpose would be Dorothy Perkins, Hia- 
watha, Rene. André, Alberic Barbier, 
Wichuraiana rubra, Jersey Beauty, Elise 
Robichon, Paradise, Delight, and the White 
Dorothy. Briers could be potted up next 
autumn, and the Roses budded on to them the 
following summer. Short standards of the 
dwarf Polyantha Roses are now largely used, 
and very pretty they are. The beautiful red 
sort, Mme. N. Levavasseur, is one of the 
best, but Aschenbrodel and Phyllis should be 
grown, EH. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Care of young plants. 


One has already met with instances this 
spring of young plants being infested with the 
leaf-menacing maggot, as wellias rust. A very 
bad case of the former was noted, and it may 
be worth while to mark the conditions of 
culture which encouraged it, and point out 
the importance of not coddling the Chrys- 
anthemum in heat: a plant that is practically 
hardy. In the case indicated a hot-house 
temperature was employed, and with the sun 
shining, the air inside felt dry ; the leaves of 
the plants, too, showing distress. Here then 
were just such conditions as would favour the 
spread of disease; and well indeed had the 
work been done, for hardly one was free from 
the white lines in the foliage that told of the 
maggot on the underside, or, rather, in the 
inner skin of the leaf. In former remarks I 
have mentioned that slight cases of this pest 
may be cured by taking away affected por- 
tions; and that sprinkling with soot-water 
each time moisture is given overhead will 
keep the plants free. It does so in my own 
case; but may not do so when cultivation is 
so radically bad as suggested above. Cool 
frame treatment is proper after early March, 


and is probably the only way to bring on ~ 


young plants satisfactorily. These may per- 
haps grow away from the maggot, as the 
season advances, but they will be considerably 
weakened by it. Wemay deal with 

Rust by dipping the plants in a solution of 
sulphide of potassium in strength of half-an- 
ounce to one gallon of water. Personally, 
this remedy is not needed, for a sharp look- 
out is kept in spring, and if a few isolated 
spots are noted on the back of the leaves they 


are just touched with paraffin, and there is. 


but little trouble after. Faulty surroundings, 
such as an atmosphere that is close and moist, 
would favour the spread of this mildew in 
early spring; and, of course, it may come 
in stock obtained from outside sources. At 
one time rust threatened the growth of Chry- 
santhemums entirely; but growers have 
learned not to fear it, by taking means early 
in the year to prevent its spread. The: high, 
dry temperature remarked would also be 
favourable to 

Apuis. Fortunately tobacco powder dust- 
ing, or in bad cases a syringing of an 
approved insecticide will rid one of it; not, 
however, before damage to the plant has been 
done. : 

Cool treatment of the young plants is the 
practice which will free us from pests and 
diseases, provided, indeed, that items of cul- 
ture are properly carried out. On a cool ash 
bottom the need for water may not be often, 
but unless the day be particularly dull the 
plants are looked through once, .or maybe 
twice, watering those only that are dry—a 
condition readily seen by the appearance of 
the soil. When in small pots there is less fear 
of over-watering than after they come into, 
say, those of five-inch or six-inch diameter. 
Then it is well to be quite certain of the need 
by tapping the pots or lifting the same. 
Amateurs, or growers of small collections, may 
do this, but when thousands of plants are 
being cultivated such trouble would be out of 
the question. Wuth those numbers, however, 
the daily work soon provides anyone in charge 
with indications of drought. One favours occa- 
sional sprinkling overhead, more especially 
in the early morning of a fine day ; or rather 
when this may be anticipated. This moisture 
on the leaves helps the plants to go through 
such fine weather, and aids healthy growth. 

With water, so with air; this should be 
given with some thought. For instance, of 
late we have passed through a rather long 
spell of easterly winds. These, if not fatal 
to young plants, are the cause of as many 


complaints as is the case in man. The 
glass has perforce had to be kept over 
them, but this has not prevented ample air 
reaching and working among them by lifting 
the lights in various degrees according to each 
particular day. With wind in a favourable 
quarter, as time goes on, the glass will be 
removed, replacing to protect at night, so as to 
ward off excessive rain. Again, as _ the 
plants get bigger the frames themselves 
will be raised by placing something at each 


corner, so that air may pass freely under the - 


foliage. Everything possible is done to keep 
the growth low and sturdy. In this matter 
one must not forget room; that is, standing 
the pots well apart, and keeping the growth as 
short as one can. The plants are sometimes 
stood on inverted flower pots, for in dull 
weather particularly, it is well that the points 
of the plants be nearer the glass. The desire to 
have foliage from the first that will hang on 
to the last makes one most. careful in spring- 
time. It has been found not so difficult to 
obtain leaves as it is to keep them fresh- 
looking after the plants have become too large 
for frames and are placed in open ee 


Chrysanthemums—Potting. _ 

It does not seem to me advisable to await 
any. particular date in getting the plants into 
the pots in which they are to flower; but 
wise to do the work when the same are ready. 
In growing the young plants on, it is a bad 
plan to allow them to become root-bound, and 
I would, therefore, rather be early than late 
in providing the final shift. On referring to 
notes, I find that for years I have practically 
finished by Whitsuntide. Growth is making 
great progress, and it will be well to see to it 
that there shall be no check. Soil, being 
already under cover, is in the necessary even 
state of moisture for use; the breaking, or 
rather the pulling the turf to pieces is work 
for a wet day, and as this forms the most 
of the compost the rest can easily be managed. 
To each bushel is added an eighth part of dry, 
sifted manure from the meadow, the same 
quantity of broken rubble, and a 5-inch pot 
full of bone-meal, This is a plain, wholesome 
mixture, which gives no fear. That is 
to say, one is not likely to make the mis- 
take that. is often made.by adding fertilisers, 
and so on; thought to assist, but which have 
in the past led to many a failure. Clean 
flower-pots, of course ; and if I could get them, 
there would be nothing more favoured for 
drainage than oyster-shells. In any case, 


_after putting one good piece over the hole, 


I would fill in with smaller, and not take up 
too much space with such material. - Then 
over this a portion of the rougher -potting 
earth rammed down, and all would be ready. 
What are termed 16’s, nearly nine inches in 
diameter, is the size of the pot more generally 
used, although it may be that some exhibitors 
put their stronger plants into those a size 
larger; and a mode practised by market 
growers mostly is to place two plants in each. 

Make it a point thoroughly to water the 
soil which holds the plant to be shifted, an 
hour or two before this is knocked out of its 
pot. A small matter it seems, yet one has 


known the neglect of it lead to the old ball 


getting dry when in the new earth, and some 
difficulty follow in making the same moist 
again. Pot in a firm manner. If the loam 
be fibrous, there is little likelihood of pressing 
too closely, but if of a heavy nature it is well 
not to use the potting stick so heavily or water 
will not pass through freely. After potting, 
stand the plants close together for a time; by 
doing this, each seems to help the other in 


plants 


‘roots into the new soil. 


flowering plants. 
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going through a slight check. And as the — 
whole will have become too big to return to 
frames, it may be well to rig up some kind of 
protection for a week or two until danger 
from frosts is gone. Should the weather be 

hot and dry at the time, sprinkle the leaves 
two or three times a day instead of watering 

the new earth, only be sure that this last 
matter is not left too long and so get the ball ~ 
in the centre dry. I-would rather run a risk 

of having the new soil a bit wet than do this. 
When the final potting takes place, one finds 

it a good time to puta stout bamboo cane to 
each plant, and give just one tie to be quite 
sure of no damage through wind when the _ 
are put quite in the open. 
Another small item at the period in- 
dicated is that some at least of the main — 
stems will be sending out side branches 
from the top. One would let these go at will 

for the time being; all will tend to help the 
Not only so, but if it_ 

be intended to curtail the number of eventual 
blossoms, we can select the better to grow up- — 
wards a week or so after the potting, H.S. 


Chrysanthemums in frames. 
The majority of the plants will now be in ~ 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, according to their 
vigour, and while they appreciate a comfort- __ 
able temperature for a time after being re- 
potted, it is not advisable to coddle them too 
much. As soon, therefore, as fresh growth in- 
dicates root action the pots may be removed 
to cold frames, in which, however, they must, 
yet awhile, be protected from possible frosts 
at night. Watering must be carefully done ~ 
and on sunny days a syringing overhead in 
the late afternoon will do no harm. ae 
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Bulbs home-grown for cutting. 


The value of these for cutting compared 
to.those obtained from shops cannot be over- 
estimated from a lasting point of view. 
During the first half of March ia friend 
brought me some blooms of Daffodils (Golden 
Spur) that had been fresh cut from bulbs 
brought on in ia greenhouse. These were - 3 
placed in vases in- my sitting-room, having 
only a fire once a week. Here they remained 
fresh and ornamental almost three weeks. 
Many obtained from shops are over in as” 
many days. Many of the latter are far gone 
when cut, as by the time they pass through 
two or three hands one can understand them 
having no lasting power. Everyone having 
accommodation should grow their own bulbs. — 
It is a good method to put them into boxes — 
from 4 inches to 6 inches deep in early Octo- 
ber, treating them in the usual way till they 
begin to show flowers. It is astonishing how  — 
many bulbs can be grown in a box 18 inches _ 
each way. Everyone should obtain home- 
grown bulbs. J. Ne 
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Surplus plants. ; 

At this-time of year there is a surplus of 
plants in the greenhouse over and above what — 
may be needed for beds and borders, or for — 
potting on for general decoration. The strik- 
ing pit and various pans and boxes on the 
shelves reveal a number of things in different 
stages of growth for which there is no use, — 
perhaps. Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved and Zonal — 
Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Nemesias, Zin- 
nias, etc., are a few that may be mentioned. 
Window boxes and hanging baskets offer a 
way out of the difficulty. It is surprising how 
effective a house may be made from a street _ 
or road by arranging for the sills to be — 
occupied with boxes nicely furnished with — 
WoopBASTWICK. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





The. less-known varieties of the Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea). 


It would be difficult to overrate the qualities 
of this Heath, for, not only does it flower 
throughout the cold, raw, and frosty days of 
~ winter, but it as suitable for using under 

a variety of circumstances with the happiest 
results. If an edging is required to a bed 
or border of Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Kal- 
mias, or similar shrubs, E. carnea is an ex- 
cellent subject. For creating great spreading 
drifts at the feet of the tall-growing species 
in the Heath garden there is nothing so 
effective or pleasing. For clothing sloping 
ground or positions of uneven character it is 
the very plant for effect. Erica carnea is 
one of the few Heaths which has been found 
to succeed on land of a calcareous nature, for 
which reason it should appeal to all. We 
grow it in a great variety of positions, and 
where it is massed we invariably plant a few 
groups of yellow Daffodils amongst it with 
increased effect. When the plants haye 
occupied one position for several years they 
naturally diminish in vigour and have often 
spread out until 3 feet in diameter has been 
reached. We then prune a limited number 
back to the ground each year, and the follow- 
ing season, after.they have broken into fresh 
growth, divide them up and use them for 
forming fresh plantations. 

Of the varieties I cannot speak too highly. 
Almost without exception these are both 
distinct and beautiful and deserving of all 
the praise hitherto bestowed upon them. 

~ With the exception of the varieties KE. c. rosea 
and E. ¢. alba, these were collected by Mr. 

Richard Potter, when on the Continent, for 
Messrs. Backhouse and Sons, of York, and 
were distributed by that firm in 1912. A few 
of the names are appropriately chosen. The 
variety 

EE. c. PR&ECOX RUBRA is about the first to 
bloom. This is a bright and telling flower 
of rich, rosy-carmine with madder-brown tips. 

BE. c. Kine Grorcr. Hanging over the ledge 
of a low, retaining wall, this dark-flowered 
variety has been much admired for the past 
three months. The open flowers were just 
slightly damaged by the severe frosts, but not 
enough to mar their beauty. A- Canadian 
landscape gardener, when staying here, was 
so impressed with this little flower that he 
fetched me out of bed one dark, frosty morn- 

ing at 6 a.m. to dig him up a couple of plants 
to take to Canada with him—a task which 

required a lantern and pickaxe, owing to the 
state of the ground. The flowers, purple- 
suffused carmine, with dark brown tips, are 
borne profusely. : 

TE. c. GRACILIS, as its name implies, is an 
elegant plant of singular beauty. This var. 

commences to bloom almost as early as E. c. 
preecox rubra, and bears pink flowers, which 
pale near the base, and with tips of dark 
brown. 

-. &. c. C. J. Bacxnovsse is about the palest 
in colour of all these charming kinds, and 
when the flower is half expanded it is a 
suffusion of pink and fawn, the colour deepen- 

- ing with age. The tips are madder-brown. 

It is doing well with me and has been much 
admired. 

‘Bc. Queen or SPAIN is a lovely pale pink 

_ yariety, with madder-brown tips, a colour 
_ which will prove attractive to those seeking 

distinct shades of these plants. 

E. c. Tuomas KInGscore is a wonderfully 
free-flowering variety, the bushy little plants 
- being smothered with pink flowers, the tips 
bright brown. : 

- Mrs. Samurt Doncaster bears rosy-lilac 

flowers with bright brown tips, the flowers 
rather larger than those of the majority. 
#E. c. Pixx Parart is a favourite of mine 
and makes a delightfully interesting little 


group, the plants producing an abundance of 


‘blush-pink flowers. 


There are a few other varieties of special 
merit which were distributed at the same time 
as the above, well worthy of attention on the 
part of planters, for apart from their many 
and varied colour shades, these lovely shrubs 
impart a freshness and cheerfulness to the 
garden throughout the stormy days of winter 
which are both valuable and a continual 
source of interest and pleasure. 

In a few instances here we have put groups 
of Daffodils amongst the plantations with im- 
proved effects; Snowflakes and Snow Glories 
are also used for the same purpose. 

E. MarxkuHamM. 


Anemone blanda scythinica. 


To the typical Grecian Windflower this 
good form may be either a successor in point 


of time, or even flowering with it, according 
to soil and locality. In any case it is so good 


~ and distinct, so entirely different in habit and 


colour effects, that it is welcome at any time 
and in any company. I look upon it as 
among the most precious of spring flowers. 
It is one of those flowers which, even in the 
earliest bud stage, respond to a very little sun- 
heat, and then, day by day, as the flower 
ages and increases, at its maximum to nearly 
five-shilling-piece size, it reveals all the 
beauty with which it is endowed. To watch 
this precious flower unfold from day to day, 
its greater charms are both interesting and 
educational. In the early days of their open- 
ing the flowers remain expanded for a brief 
period only. And they are not early risers. 
Later, as they develop strength and size, they 
are earlier awake and remain expanded for 
some hours. I have noticed that flowers 
which have their definite periods of sleep as 
well as working hours are those which endure. 
This Anemone is one of them. In colour the 
exterior of the petals is a deep, almost ultra- 
marine blue; the upper surface of the petals 
white suffused with a blue shade, which but 


Anemone blanda scythinica. 
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enhances the white. Hence it is attractive 
from the bud stage onwards, Yet, notwith- 
standing these good attributes, the subject of 
this note does not appear to be well known 
or freely grown. Sun-lover and lover of well- 
drained, light, sandy, or heath-like soils, it 
requires nothing more than these to bring it 
to perfection. And, like the typical kind, it 
is precious to the gardener because of its free- 
seeding attributes. J. 8; 


Saxifraga Irvingii. 

Lovers of alpine plants cannot err in giving 
this little Saxifrage all the care that is 
needful to induce perfect growth. It has but 
one defect, and that is very slow growth, but 
one is well repaid for the patience required 
to bring it into good blooming condition. I 
became possessed of a very small plant three 
years ago, and for the first time it is now 
effective. When well established it is evi- 
dently one of the most free-flowering of this 
large family of alpine plants. I have just 
counted twenty-five flowers on a plant not 





more than an inch and a half across, so that 
those who happen to possess much older speci- 
mens that are doing well must be enjoying a 
brave show of bloom. ‘The early blooming 
nature of this Saxifrage renders it invaluable. 
It was in full flower with me in the middle of 
February. . The delicately tinted flowers are 
well shown up by the deep green foliage. 
BYFLEET. 


The dwarf Birch for the rock 
garden. 


Betula nana, the dwarf Birch, should have 
the consideration of owners of the larger-sized 
rock gardens, as furnishing a pretty and 
graceful tree to associate with the usual plants 
grown on the rockery. The dwarf conifers 
are valuable, but the dwarf Birch is, of 
course, a subject of totally different character. 
It grows only about 3 feet high, and its 
branches usually extend to about the same 
or a little more in diameter. It has all the 
grace of the tall Birches and is a. general 
favourite. Scor. 
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Streptosolen Jamesoni. 


This gay greenhouse climber is a precious 
subject for covering the wall of a sunny green- 
house or conservatory. The rich orange- 
coloured blossoms open up first with an apri- 
cot tint, and gradually change to a pleasing 
deep orange, with a shading of crimson. A 
plant in full bloom presents some beautiful 
shades of colour, and as the period of display 
lasts from May until early in August, it is 
one of the most useful of all greenhouse 
climbers. Like most climbing plants, the 
Streptosolen should be planted out in a nicely 
prepared bed, as the root restriction of pot- 
grown plants is a menace to rampant growth. 
The position should be in full sunshine, and 
the soil most congenial to this plant is one 
which consists of aegood sandy loam with a 
liberal amount of leaf-mould. 

The correct treatment of the plants after 
flowering, determines the amount of floral dis- 
play the following year. The old wood should 
be shortened back to the base and the new 
growth trained to take its place, as this will 
bear the flowers the next year. Both during 
the flowering period and when new growth 
is being made, the plants must be well sup- 
plied with water at the roots, and though 
liking a warm atmosphere, the plants thrive 
all the better for moisture about their foliage. 
This can, of course, be maintained by damp- 
ing down the house at frequent intervals 
during warm weather. The plants are easily 
increased by cuttings which may be taken 
during spring and early summer. These 
should be inserted in sandy soil in pots and 
covered by hand-glasses to preserve a close 
atmosphere until rooting is accomplished. 

H. GREAVES. | 





Greenhouse Sarracenias. 


Apart from the botanical interest which 
ever hovers around the various families of 
insect-eating plants, the Sarracenias or 
Saddle Flowers are much esteemed for their 
decorative qualities. The handsome pitchers 
are elegant in form, and many of them 
beautifully veined and marbled. There are 
now many excellent forms in cultivation, and 
the whole race has been marvellously improved 
during the past quarter of a century. The 
hardy kinds, chiefly hybrids and descendants 
of S. purpurea, are precious subjects for asso- 
ciating with bog and waterside plants. The 
more tender species, under good culture, make 
attractive plants for the greenhouse where a 
little artificial heat can be turned on in the 
winter. I do not advise what is known as a 
stove temperature for these plants. The best 
specimens I have ever seen have been grown in 
a temperate heat. 

The preservation of a moist atmosphere, 
plenty of water at the roots and occasional 
syringings overhead may be regarded as the 
chief essentials to good culture. The house in 
which the plants are grown should be shaded 
during the summer, as exposure to strong 
sunlight does not improve the appearance of 
the pitchers, neither do the plants thrive so 
well when so exposed. There are writers who 
advocate placing the plants in strong sunlight, 
but irom personal experience of Sarracenias 
I cannot endorse this opinion. The compost 
ior Sarracenias should consist principally of 
fibrous peat, chopped sphagnum moss and a 
liberal sprinkling of sand. This is what I 
regard as an ideal mixture, although I have 
seen plants thriving in a mixture of loam 
and peat. In either case ample. drainage 
must be provided. The staging on which the 
pots are stood might be covered with a layer 
of ashes or fine gravel, and if this is con- 
stantly damped down the roots are more likely 
to remain in a nicely moist condition. 


Those readers’ who are not familiar with 
these plants will be interested in the method 
by which they capture their insect prey, the 
decaying remains of which serve to supply 
them with nitrogenous food. The pitchers, 
which form the traps for the unwary insects, 
are really modified leaves. 
shaped bodies with open lids at the tops. 
Under these lids are honey secretions which 
serve to attract the insects. After greedily 
feeding and becoming somewhat intoxicated 
in the process, they wander down the pitcher. 
Their descent is accelerated by downward 
pointing hairs, which, however, prevent their 
return, and so they reach the bottom, from 
which destination escape is quite impossible. 
When the plants are growing in a wild state 
they undoubtedly derive much benefit from 
the insects which they capture, but as plants 
under cultivation find all the nourishment 
necessary for their well-being the insect food 
is no longer a necessity. For this reason 
some growers put a wad of cotton wool just 
inside the pitchers to keep the unwanted visi- 
tors at bay. The pitchers which are pro- 
tected in this manner will last longer than 
those which get filled with insect remains, as 
the latter often cause perforation at the base 
of the pitchers. H. Greaves, F.L.S. 





_ Diplacus glutinosus. 


Asked to name a plant, quite recently, I 
had no difficulty in recognising it as Diplacus 
glutinosus. At one time the plant was very 
popular for greenhouse work, but, liké many 
others, it has almost disappeared from culti- 
vation. In Scotland, the shrub—it is really 
a shrub—requires the assistance of the green- 
house, but in England I have seen it doing 
well in the open—generally against a wall— 
while an Irish friend once told me that he 
had magnificent bushes in the south-west of 
Ireland entirely in the open and away from 
the shelter afforded- by a wall. However, 
D. glutinosus.is quite worth a place in the 
greenhouse in our less favoured latitude, and 
it succeeds perfectly under the treatment ac- 
corded to the- Fuchsia. The dark-green, ser- 
rated foliage is (as its name implies) rather 
‘* sticky *’ to the touch, but it is, nevertheless, 
very ornamental, while the buff-coloured 
blooms are very freely produced. There is a 
white form, but to this I am by no means 
partial. W. McG. 


Celsia cretica. 


Although much more popular than it was, 
it is doubtful if Celsia cretica yet finds the 
favour it deserves. Such was my reflection on 
seeing a goodly group of plants in flower in 
the greenhouse of Mrs. Henderson, at Argaty, 
Doune, Perthshire. They were in bloom in 
mid-April, and the group was a pleasing one 
with its numerous spikes of yellow flowers of 
a pleasing shade and big buds of the same size. 
Although a perennial, C. cretica is_ best 
treated as an annual or biennial. It comes 
from Candia and Northern Africa, and is not 
considered hardy, although I have occasionally 
seen plants stand a-mild winter in sheltered, 
mild gardens. S. ARNOTT. 


Gardenias for the warm greenhouse. 


A generation ago, and as far back even as 
forty years, I well remember how splendidly 
many gardeners grew these plants in a winter 
temperature approaching summer heat. The 
glossy leaves and the purity of the flowers 
attracted my attention as a youth when I 
began my gardening career, and the liking for 
the plants has remained- with me ever since. 
It has been my duty to grow large batches of 
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the plants and, in one instance, I experi- 
mented with them with considerable success. 
Where ordinary stove subjects are grown the 
Gardenia will thrive, but from early in June 
till mid-August the plants will do very well 
in a cold frame, indeed it was the cool summer 
treatment that I tried and I would hke to 
draw the attention of amateurs to the treat-_ 
ment referred to so that some may, probably, 
follow it, or at least be induced to grow a few 
plants of Gardenias for the furnishing of 
their warm greenhouses. The spring is a very 


good time to propagate from cuttings, but I. 


rocted mine in October and had not any more’ 
trouble to do so than with Privet cuttings. 
By spring time my young plants were estab- 
tished in 5-inch pots and, in due course, were 
transferred to 6{ and 7-inch ones. When 
sufficiently rooted in the latter in the warm 
temperature, the plants were placed in the 
cold frame, which was kept rather close for 
several weeks, the ventilating being done with 
great care. About the second week in August 


the plants were placed in a warm pit. Older 


plants were similarly treated. - Hants. 





Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 


Fveryone likes these popular flowers, and, 
while it isscustomary to take cuttings earlier 
than the present time, healthy young side 
shoots can yet be rooted quickly and easily 
in heat. When rooted, the young plants 
should be potted off and grown in cold frames 
during the summer—repotting and pinching 
as become necessary. Growers of these and, 
indeed, of other kinds of Carnations ought to 
save seeds of their choicest varieties. 
seedlings can be grown in a prepared bed 
until September, when, if lifted, potted up, 
and afforded a trifle of heat, they will bloom 
fairly well during the winter and more freely 
as spring advances, 


\ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Plants to flower from November to 
February. ’ 


I am running a market garden for ex-Ser- 
vice men, and am writing to.ask you to advise — 
me as to the best plants to grow for flowering — 


from November to February. I have plenty of 
greenhouse accommodation, but only one small 
forcing house. 
Cyclamens‘ and Freesias. 
would be satisfactory, can you advise 
where to buy them cheaply and in bulk? 
(Mrs.) Kate F. Matruews, Sec. © 
[Cyclamens, well grown, yield a great 
wealth of flowers from October to March. 


me 


You may possibly obtain the number of plants 
_ you require ready for potting off from any 


of the firms who specialise in Cyclamens, such 
as Sutton, of Reading; Carter and Co., of 
Raynes Park, S8.W.; Low, Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield; H. B. May, of Edmonton, etc. 
Freesias you would be able to obtain cheaply 
in August and September from any 
which does a good bulb trade, or you could 
obtain them direct from the Dutch growers. 
As to whether either or both will succeed will 
depend largely, if not mainly, on their culti- 


vation. Cyclamens, like many other plants, 


are not difficult to grow if cultural methods 
are correct. 
paper white Narcissi would be more easily 
dealt with, and the same with early flowering 
Daffodils, all of which could be purchased 
cheaply. As you ‘have plenty of glass, why 
not grow Chrysanthemums and Arum Lilies, 
as for the former no. forcing house would 
be necessary? A warm greenhouse would suit. 
the Arums. yi 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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Violet cultivation. 


The bulk of bloom will be on the wane as 
the month of April ~omes in, which is a 
reminder that we must set about dividing and 
replanting the stock for another year’s sup- 
ply of bloom. Not that the plants would 
not give a supply of bloom, but they are not 
to be compared with those derived from fresh 
plantations made each spring, either out-of- 
doors or under frame treatment. We will 
assume there is already a stock free from 
“spot” in the garden, otherwise it is wisé 
to get a fresh supply where it is known the 
plants are free, and burn up all the old 
plants so affected. The preparation of the 
ground is the first consideration if not yet 


_ seen to. Dress it well with an old hot-hed 


it a couple of spits deep. 


mixture or half-decayed leaf-mould, and dig 
Before levelling 
down, a moderate layer of soot should be 
applied. This acts as a deterrent to red- 
spider, which so often attacks the plants 
during the hottest months, playing havoc 
with them. The 


Positron the plants are to occupy depends 


~on what they are required for. “If for placing 
in pits-or frames under glass, either a north 


or west border is an ideal place to grow them 
during the summer. On the other hand, if 
they are to remain where planted, a more 
sunny site must be afforded them, or flowers 
will be few and far between during the 
winter. Undoubtedly the single varieties are 


‘the hardier of the two and most suitable for 


permanent positions; yet these, if lifted with 
good balls of roots and soil in early October 
and plantéd in rather deeper pits than those 
allocated to the double varieties, will yield 
a good supply of bloom. The doubles are not 
usually a success out-of-doors during winter, 
the flowers being so short in the stalks. For 
division lift the healthiest plants and sectre 
the side-shoots with roots attached, and plant 
with the trowel, pressing the soil firmly 
around each one. Should the soil be at all 
dry, water in with a small, long-spouted can, 
repeating this as occasion demands until the 
plants are established. Eighteen inches 


apart each way for the single varieties, the 


doubles 12 inches asunder in rows 15 inches 


apart, will allow free attention. Remove all 


runners, thus concentrating the whole energy 
of the plant to a single crown. — Porous soils 
where the rainfall is light must be kept moist 
if possible, well syringing the plants every 
few evenings. The flat hoe must be plied 


_ between the plants frequently, to kill annual 


/ 


weeds and promote growth, removing the 
runners with the knife, not pulling them off, 
as is sometimes done to the detriment of the 
parent plant. In transferring the plants to 
their winter quarters a foot of fairly light 


- soil is necessary, and if pits have had 


fermenting material underneath for Potatoes, 
Cucumbers, etc., it will most likely have sunk 
a couple of feet. This must be rectified by 


+ removing the soil and filling up with leaves 
~ well trodden to within 15 inches of the sash 


bars and returning the soil. Set the plants 


___as close as the ball of soil will allow, making 


_ the soil firm, and giving a thorough water- 


Put the lights on when 


ing with a rose-can. 
to ward off inclement 


found necessary, 


Ib weather, and mat well up during severe frosts, 


admitting plenty of fresh air whenever 


possible. Draw the lights back in mild 


_ weather and keep the surface soil frequently 


stirred and the glass thoroughly washed pre- 


_ yious to use. Violets respond to pot culture, 


using those 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter, 
placing the plants quite near the glass, a 
shelf being the best position for them, but 


do not coddle them; Violets resent anything 


in the nature of hastening into flower. 
VarieTI&s are fairly numerous. La France, 


Princess of Wales, and the newer Mrs. Lloyd 
George produce fine flowers with stalks of 
good length among singles, while Marie 
Louise, Mrs. J. J. Astor, Neapolitan, and 
the white Comte de Brazza are still reliable 
varieties among the doubles. These, with 
De Parma, which is very free, will be found 
‘o embrace many colours to suit different 
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stately Miss Mellish, too, ought not to be 
omitted, although this form may be too bold 
and robust for those who have not large and 
wide borders, By including the varieties 
named herein a long season of bloom is 
assured. W. McG. 


Narcissus Magog. 


This handsome new variety, shown by the 
Donard Nursery Co., gained an Award of 
Merit at the R.H.S. Daffodil Show on 
April 11th. It is a giant trumpet Daffodil of 
a soft golden yellow colour, the trumpet 


Narcissi Magog. 


tastes. There are others, both among singles 
and doubles, but those mentioned will be sure 
to give satisfaction. J. M. 


Helianthus rigidus. 


Long known as Harpalium rigidum, this 
Sunflower is one of the earliest to expand its 
handsome and effective blooms, and, curiously 
enough, some of its forms provide flowers at 
a comparatively late date. There are, as is 
well known, many variations, H. rigidus 
zestivus, which blooms in August, being, pro- 
bably, the earliest. Of the others, H. r. 
grandiflorus, H. r. latifolius, H. r. semi- 
plenus, and H. r. elegans are all well worth 
inclusion in the hardy plant border. The 


deeply and evenly frilled, and the perianth 
segments very slightly twisted. It is a very 
strong grower and free flowering. 


Flowers at the Royal Academy. 


The one hundred and fifty-fourth exhibition 
of the Royal Academy of Arts was opened on 
May ist, and one noticed again the small 
number of exhibits, evidently a very severe 
clearance -having been made by the judges. 
On the whole, however, the works hung were 
of fair quality, and some really fine 
exhibits were to be seen in water colours. 

Few artists seem to have taken fruit as a 
study. There is, however, a very fair 
sprinkling of flowers, and two or three market 
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places, and vegetables and the coster girl have 
not been overlooked. In many instances fruit 
has been used by the artists as a decoration, 
probably to give colour, as, for instance, in a 
very striking picture by Stanley Cursiter in 
his ‘‘ Girl in White.’* The girl in white has 
on a royal blue sash and is standing by a 
table on which is a dish of fruit comprising 
Apples with an Orange lying on the table. 
The background being black, it is very effec- 
tive. The Cherries and Lemons which are 
depicted in ‘‘ Summer,” by Hugh Wallis, 
together with the vase of Poppies, add colour 
to the somewhat grey-white dress worn-by the 
girl. James Durden has also obtained a 
pretty effect in ‘‘ A Blue Settee,’’ the dish of 
Oranges and a vase of Daffodils contrasting 
well with the blue settee and the variegated 
rug which is arranged carelessly around the 
sitting girl. 

In H. Davis Richter’s picture, ‘‘ The 
Feast,” we certainly do get a-study of fruit. 
There is variety, and it includes a Melon, 
Apples, Oranges, Pomegranates and Bananas. 
Also in “‘ Fruit,’ by George E. Holman, we 
get a collection of fruit comprising Oranges, 
Bananas and Grapes. A very homely picture 
is given in ‘‘ Still Life,’ by Henry B. 
Burney, in which are included Celery, Cab- 
bage and Beetroot, with a large pan of beauti- 
ful red Apples, as well as Daffodils and 
Tulips. Eggs are also to be seen in the pic- 
ture. ‘‘The Market Stall,” by Frank 
Brangwyn, R.A., is another picture with a 
collection, including Marrows, Parsnips, 
Apples and Bananas. 

Among the water colours there is a typical 
‘“ Fruit Market,” by Steven Spurrier, but it 
has a somewhat continental look. An 
etching by E. Herbert Wydale, entitled ‘‘ The 
Potato Pit,’ depicts a tip-waggon which has 
shot some potatoes into a pit, and a man and 
a woman are putting these down; ‘‘ The 
Goblin Greengrocer,’’ by Gertrude Halsey, 
shows a greengrocer’s shop, and the owner, 
evidently a crank, is serving some school 
children with fruit. 

The flowers selected by the artists were 
various, Anemones and Ponies being the 
favourites. Roses, Marigolds, Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums, and the usual spring 
flowers, with Michaelmas Daisies and a rock 
garden are to be seen. There are also garden 
scenes, and Joseph Farquharson, R.A., is 
very successful in his two pictures entitled 
‘<A Corner of My Garden ”’ and ‘‘ Chrysan- 
themums.’’ ‘The colouring and arrangement 
are excellent, and both make beautiful pic- 
tures. ‘‘ White Peonies,’’ by Kay Robertson, 
is very fine; and ‘‘ Peonies,’’ by Irene T. 
Plumpton, is a charming work. ‘ Bluebells,” 
by May Wilson, depicts a very pretty wood- 
Jand scene, and we get a bit of the Rhodo- 
dendron dell in Kew Gardens by Augustus W. 
Enness. ‘‘ Wild Hyacinths ”’ is also another 
beautiful woodland scene, by Arthur Meade. 
There are several groups of Anemones which 
are very nice, including ‘‘ A Bit of Colour,” 
by Margaret Cornish; ‘‘ Anemones,’ by 
Charles D: Ward; and ‘‘ Anemones and 
Tris,’’ by Robert H. Buxton. 

Considering the Rose is England’s national 
flower one would expect to see a larger number 
of paintings exhibited. Some of those exhi- 
bited, however, looked rather sombre and 
lacked colour, the backgrounds in many cases 
being too dark. In ‘‘ Wild Roses,’ by 
Elizabeth Whitehead, colour is added to the 
picture by the blue Cornflowers and a blue 
vase. A delicate setting is shown by Ruth 

. Latter in ‘“‘ The Open Window,’’ which 
features Roses in a vase on a table by a 
window opening out on to a country scene; a 
Fuchsia bush is just outside the window. A 
good combination is ‘‘ Reses and Peonies,”’ 
by Perey Sturdee; and ‘‘ A Bunch of 
Flowers,” by: Violet Wilson, is very clear 
and effective, and includes Fuchsias, scarlet 
Pelargoniums, Michaelmas Daisies and other 
blue flowers. 
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Sir David Murray, R.A., gives us a spring 
picture entitled ‘‘ Under Blossom,’’ showing 
fruit trees in bloom, and George Henry, R.A., 
in ‘ Spring,’’ uses for his subject a mass of 
golden Gorse on a hill. A very pretty selec- 
tion is given. by Colin Colahan in ‘‘ Carna- 
tions and Chrysanthemums.”’ 

Exhibitors of water colours seem to have 
been more successful with their flowers, and 
several charming studies are to he seen. 
‘“ Sunburst Roses,’’ by Katherine Cameron, 
and ‘‘ Roses,’’ by Dora Messon, are very well 
done. ‘‘ Sweet Peas,’’ by James Gray, ‘* Sweet 
Williams,” by L. ~Blatherwick, and 
‘* Phlox,’ by Helen Dawnay, are all charm- 


ing studies of summer flowers, with which ~ 


also may be included ‘‘ A Rock Garden,’ by 
Frank G. Mart; and in ‘“ Marigolds,”’ by 
Ethel Kirkpatrick, the old-fashioned garden 
Marigolds in a fancy bowl look wonderfully 
well against the dark background. A pretty 
autumn scene is to be seen in “‘ There is 
Harmony in autumn,’’ by Lillian Stannard, 
the flagged path in the centre with borders 
each side of autumn flowers, principally 
mauve in colour. The white, pink and 
mauve Michaelmas Daisies are very effective in 


‘‘ From the Autumn Border,’’ by Catherine: 


Barnard, and ‘‘ October Roses,’’ by Henry H. 
Bulman, is very fine. A present-day type of 
coster girl is limned by Maud Lewes; the 
expression on the face is sufficient, without rec 
scarf and ear-rings, to tell who she is. 2 
A.D. 


Rumex hydrolapathum. 


The Great Water Dock, which may often 
be seen growing at the edge of streams, does 
well in the border if the soil is retentive and 
a bit moist, and makes quite a striking 
foliage plant. In favourable circumstances 
it will grow to a considerable size and throw 
up a fine inflorescence. N.L 


The Sweet Pea. 


From descriptions given in the catalogues 
of the specialists a great point is generally 
made of the large size of the flower and the 
great length of the flower-stem, and other 
traits in its character that go to make up 
a large flower specially suited for exhibi- 
tion. High culture must be represented in all 
flowers that are to be put up for exhibition, 
but readers of GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED will 
fully appreciate the fact that Sweet Peas are 
grown in most gardens for other purposes 
than for exhibition. Most of the books that 
have been written on this subject during the 
last year or two have dealt largely with the 
Sweet Pea from an exhibition point of view, 


so that the readers have been encouraged to ~ 


accord their plants high culture, so as to get 
extra large flowers of exhibition standard. 
Those who visit the gardens of growers of 


exhibition Sweet Peas will be struck with the — 


want of grace and beauty in the plants that 
are grown for this purpose. In many cases 
not more than one or two growths are 
allowed on each plant, and lateral growths 
are rubbed out as soon as they are seen, so 
as to concentrate iall the energy of the roots 
on the development of growths that shall be 
strong and capable of producing the enor- 
mous flowers that now find favour on the 
exhibition table. This is a great disappoint- 
ment to those who really love the flower for 
its value in the garden or for cutting. The 
results of such methods of culture will not 
compare with the beauty of the display of 
more naturally grown plants that develop 
countless blossoms of a most dainty deserip- 
tion, that are invaluable not only for _the 
garden but also for cutting. ~~ 


To grow Sweet Peas well, no matter 


whether it be for exhibition or for garden: 


decoration, high culture is necessary, but 
why plants should be denuded of so many 


_ time for getting out waterside plants of all 


overhauled. The plants having been left un- — 


bed of G. Nabonnaud Roses. 
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of their branching side-growths in order to 
produce just a few blooms of exceptional 
quality I fail to understand. Pictures are ~ 
frequently seen of exhibition plants where 
from fully 6 feet or 7 feet of their growth not ~ 
a single flower has been gathered, and the — 
whole of the blossoms that are to be utilised 

for exhibition are developed on the growths 

above these 6 feet or 7 feet. Many growers 

may be disposed to give up the cultivation of 

this beautiful annual in disgust because they — 
may have been to a show, and, having seen — 
such high-quality flowers represented there, — 
are led to expect that a free display of large 
blooms may be obtained from plants that 
are given ordinary culture. It is only by 
reducing the shoots to a limited number that — 
these very fine flowers can be obtained, and 
comparatively few growers who want to make 
the most of their plants can afford to treat 
them in this fashion. _ Aa 


re 





Work of the Week. © 
A further planting of Water Lilies has been _ 
made, the plants having been lifted from — 
other beds which had developed signs of ex- — 
haustion. Before replanting in t eir fresh 
situations these were carefully overhauled, 
and only those crowns which were found to 
be in a clean, healthy condition were used — 
again. The present is an excellent time for — 
planting these valuable Lilies, as they com- 
mence to grow straight away, quickly obtain- 
ing a firm hold of the soil, and thereby 
anchoring themselves securely, whereas those — 
planted in mid-winter, unless fixed down by ~ 
artificial means, are occasionally lifted during 
storms, when the feeding streams “become 
small rivers. The present is alsoan excellent 


descriptions. ; : a 
A sunny border containing several large — 
plants of the blue Algerian Iris has been ~ 


disturbed for many years were sadly in need _ 
of division, and this has now been done. The — 

clumps were carefully divided into several — 
_pieces, and after the soil had been renewed— 
care being taken to introduce plenty of sand — 
and gritty as well as leafy material—these ~ 
were replanted to furnish the whole of the — 
border. As a number of the white variety 
arrived during -the past few days it was — 
decided to intermix them with the others. — 

Sweet Violets are to .be used to edge this — 
border of winter flowers. 7 Re ae 

Large open spaces have been prepared in — 
the foreground of the Azalea garden and sown ~ 
with eight distinct varieties of Mignonette. — 

The ground, having been forked over during — 
the winter, was easily brought to a fine tilth. 

Other open spaces are now being Sena’ st 

and will be sown at the first favourable oppor- — 
tunity with choice annuals. <A pergola, © 
originally built of chestnut, which has fallen ~ 
into decay, is now being renewed, this time ~ 
in oak, as this wood is found to resist the 
weather far better than any other, This has — 
necessitated® a good deal of pruning and 
_vetraining of the various climbing shrubs — 
thereon. tae 
Many plants have been turned out of cold” 
frames to thoroughly harden in the open. — 
These include Evening Primroses from 
cuttings and seeds, Carnations’ raised in the — 
autumn, seedling Clematises, dwarf Gypso- ~ 
philas, and the charming dwarf Santolina— 
Chamecyparissus and silvery Achilleas, the 
two latter from autumn cuttings. A further 

planting of border Carnations has been made, 
and the soil between the lines of Rose cuttings — 
cleaned and made firm where it had become” 
lifted by the frost. A nice batch of cuttings of 
the true Bat Willow (Salix cerulea) has been” 
put in on a moist piece of ground near the 
waterside, and a collection of Gladiolus 
primulinus hybrids has been pla in @ 
: Mae 
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_ with anything doubtful. 


_ the country. 


has shown that the 
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Why fruit blossom fails. 


The causes which determine the future of 
blossom are by no means clear. In lean 
fruit years we are apt to console ourselves by 
grumbling at the weather during the critical 
period. Cold rains, high winds, and frost 
have certainly to be reckoned with, and may 
in some cases perhaps be the chief causes of 
fruit scarcity. But there are other agencies 
equally as destructive, which it may be of 
interest to inquire into, for the character of 
our climate, owing to its recent behaviour, is 
bad enough without being further charged 
In the first place 
fertilisation must be effected by insects. Until 


~ quite recently it was held that wind was a 


common agent of cross pollination, but experi- 
ments in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
gardens have proved otherwise. This fact un- 
doubtedly increases the value of hive bees in 
the garden, and especially in towns where 
other winged insects are not so plentiful as in 
The fact that certain varieties 
of Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries are 
self sterile, or in other words are incapable, 
or nearly so, of fertilising their own blossom 
has also to be reckoned with. It is for this 
reason that one very often finds isolated trees 
failing to set fruit and also why a block of 


_ one variety may fail in one garden and in the 


next fruit well, because other trees of the 
same family are hard by. Recent research 
popular dessert Apple 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, the well known Wil- 
liam’s Bon Chretien, Pear, and the Victoria 
Plum, amongst many more which space for- 
bids mention of, are in this category. While 
these results have been ascertained by enclos- 
ing the blossom in muslin bags, and would 
thus appear conclusive, there is much infor- 


_ mation on-the subject yet required before 
“one’s peace of mind need be greatly upset. 
For instance, in an orchard the writer 


recently had under his charge thirty Vic- 
toria Plum trees were planted, and no other 
variety of that kind was nearer than a quarter 


of a mile, and yet in favourable years the 
boughs had to be supported to prevent them 


breaking under the weight of fruit. I men- 


tion this because much has yet to be learned 


concerning the distance over which insects 
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may have an 
deadly as frost. 
_ which it spots and cracks Apples and Pears, 
--is familiar to most. 


[2 


the blossom. 
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earry pollen. In the orchard referred to were 
ten hives of bees, so that, if self sterility is 
accepted, it is evident the carrying capacity 
is considerable. Nevertheless, researches of 
this kind are of the greatest value if taken 
heed of at planting time. There are now so 
many excellent varieties of all fruit that it 
is quite unnecessary to let over exactness in 
taste jeopardise the future of any fruit crop. 
‘Safety lies in planting in variety, for all do 
“not open their blossom at one time. We now 
come to diseases and pests, either of which 
effect upon blossom as 
Scab, by the manner in 


When the disease is 
first settling in the garden it may escape 


- notice until the leaves or fruit are affected. 


Tf unmolested it eventually spreads and 
increases in vigour so as to be able to com- 
mence its activities for the season amongst 
Its appearance there is indi- 
cated by slimy-green patches amongst the 


_ pedicels, and the result is that these turn 
_ brown and wither, just as if they had been 
Dipped by frost. 


Prevention lies in spraying 
with a reliable fungicide just before the 


-blossom opens, again when it has set, and 


in very bad attacks again about six weeks 


~ later. 


Brown Rot is a more serious disease since 


it is liable to attack any part of the tree. The 
surest sign of its presence is the withered 
i) : 


' trees for months. 


fruits which are often to be seen hanging on 
It affects blossom just as 
frost does, but if the spurs are examined it 
will be found that the wood is withering, and 
it may*even spread to the branch. The only 
remedy is to cut affected parts clean out and 
spray as just advised, Of insect pests the 
Apple blossom weevil is perhaps the most 
easily detected. In colour it is a reddish 
grey, is about a quarter of an inch long, and 
has_a long curved snout. It hibernates for 
the winter under the bark of trees and in the 
soil, whence it comes forth in spring to 
lay eggs in the swelling buds of Apples and 
Pears. Maggots hatch out towards the end 
of April, and may be found inside the flower 
buds, as these when attacked never open. 
Apart from keeping the trees clean, and 
allowing poultry access to the ground where 
possible, nothing can be done but to shake 
affected buds on to a sheet, in order to pre- 
vent infestation another year. More destruc- 
tive is the Apple Sucker (Psylla mali), 
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ing. In regard to protecting blossom from 
frost, there is little to be done for trees in the 
open. The use of smudge fires in large grow- 
ing districts has met with a fair amount of 
success, but in gardens these are out of the 
question, and they would not be as useful 
perhaps as a high wall or a stout hedge. As 
for trees on walls they may be easily shel- 
tered by suspending ordinary fish netting 
treble thickness, or blinds made of tiffany, 
a few inches away from them. J. 





Apple Grenadier. 


By many this Apple is classed as a Codlin, 
but it has no claim to be included among the 
section of Apples designated Codlins, as it 
is quite unlike them in appearance. Codlins 
are conical—broad at the base and tapering 
more or less towards the crown. Grenadier, 
on the contrary, is a round, flattened fruit, 
some 43 inches in diameter, and the only 
feature in which in any way it resembles a 
Codlin is the prominent ribs, which extend 
from the base’ and terminate at the eye. 
Although not a Codlin, it is a fine, handsome 
Apple, the ‘skin greenish-yellow, sometimes 
quite yellow when ripe, while it possesses that 
crisp, juicy flesh which is usually a sure indi- 
cation that it is admirably adapted for cook- 


Apple Grenadier. 


When full grown it is a small green insect 
about the size of a common Aphis, from 
which it can be distinguished by its hopping 
movements. Eggs are laid in autumn near 
the buds of Apple trees. The larvee will be 
found at the base of the pedicels just as these 
have separated in the form of flat, dark- 
looking insects, but later they become green, 
and exude fine pale threads and transparent 
globules. the latter sometimes being more 
easy to find than the insects. Owing to the 
position from which they operate, as they 
live by extracting the sap from the footstalks 
of the blossom, they are most difficult to 
destroy. In the first instance a lime and salt 
spray applied in February will destroy the 
eggs, but during an attack a safe insecticide 


is required, but it must be forcibly applied in ~ 


order to reach the seat of operation. Aphides 
of all kinds, though not so deadly as either of 
the foregoing, are nevertheless injurious to 
blossom, and should be kept in check by 
timely spraying, for after all this is one of the 
chief things in successful fruit growing, as 
important in winter as in summer. Unfor- 
tunately apathy in regard to the progress 
which has of recent years been made amongst 
fungicides as well as insecticides, making it 
most unnecessary to trouble making washes 
at home, is not rare, but it is no more so 
than is the case with spraying outfits, which 
make application as easy. It is not claimed 
for spraying that it is a cure all, but where 
practised, blossom has a fairer chance of sett- 


ing. It is a sure and constant cropper, a free 
bearer, and a hardy, healthy grower. It may 
be grown in any form of tree, and is suited 
for orchard and garden culture alike. The 
variety succeeds remarkably well in the Mid- 
lands and the North, while it is much grown 
in the South for market. One valuable trait 
in this Apple is that it does well in a light 
sandy soil, some very fine trees, that bear 
freely every year, having been noted in the 
Camberley district of Surrey. It is a first- 
rate kind for growing in small gardens, as 
trees fruit freely when small. It comes into 
use during September, and lasts well into 
October. It was given a first-class certificate 
at the Fruit Congress in 1883. A. G. 


Young fruit trees 


that were planted last autumn or winter 
should, from now onwards, be given an 
occasional watering in spells of dry weather. 
To reduce the labour of watering to a mini- 
mum, and to keep the soil about the roots of 
the trees evenly moist, a good mulch of stable 
litter, spread as far as the roots extend, is 
of great assistance. Young, newly-planted 
trees should not be allowed to bear fruit the 
first season after planting; the bloom 
should be pinched off. If fruits are 
left on to ripen they will be almost useless, 
and will hinder the trees from being so strong 
as they otherwise would. 
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Seed sowing on heavy soils. 


A wet spring never augurs an early seeding 
time. Especially is this so when the soil is 
heavy, for, when rain has fallen for weeks 
previously, a few fine days, instead of putting 
it into a free, working nature, simply reduce 

it to the consistency of lumps of putty. Such 
jumps can by no means be broken down with 
hoe and rake, a kindly seed bed is out of the 
question, and if sowing be persisted with, the 
seeds will be surrounded by cold, clammy 
lumps, which not only impede germination 
but are probably swarming with slugs as well. 
Heavy soils, too, are well known to possess a 
lower temperatu:e than light soils; and when 
the former, in addition to being heavy, are 
also wet, the difference in temperature 1s more 
marked. 

It is the custom of many gardeners to have 
what are, practically, fixed dates upon which 
certain seeds must be sown, but in an un- 
favourable season, when the soil is in a wet 
and pasty condition, such dates ought not to 
he adhered to or, more likely than not, dis- 
aster will follow. It is far better to exercise 
patience and to wait until the surface, (at 
least) of the soil becomes friable and more 
adapted for the formation of a seed bed. It 
is the easiest matter in the world to advise 
at what date any given crop ought to be 
gown, but, as a matter of fact, the weather 
has the ultimate decision as to the proper 
date at which to sow. Repeat orders to the 
seedsman (and complaints as to poor seeds) 
are usually the result of sowing to a date irre- 
spective of the weather—a fault, I have ob- 
served, to which beginners are prone. Some- 
thing, however, may be done to forward 
really necessary crops in a season when the 
soil does net readily lend itselt to treatment. 
When the surface becomes passably workable, 
if the drills be cut rather more deeply than 
usual, partly refilled with old, dry potting 
soil or with charred refuse, the seeds may 
safely be sown on the bed so formed and the 
drills filled up with the same material. In- 
ceed, the use of this material may be recom- 
mended under all conditions of the soil. 
Onions, Parsley, Leeks, and Carrots sur- 
rounded by such will germinate more evenly 
and quickly, while, as every gardener knows, 
the entire Brassica family responds to its 
use in a remarkable way. Yet, in conclu- 
sion, even when this material is plentiful, for 
the bulk of the sowings it is better to wait, 
as has already beem said, until the wind and 
sun, between them, sweeten the pulpy, sodden 
clods which are such a heartbreak to the 
gardener when the spring has exceeded the 
average in respect of rain. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Parsley. 


A few box frames or spare lights should be 
placed over a part of the Parsley bed in 
order to make certain of a supply in case of 
too much wet. Remove all decaying leaves 
and other rubbish from between the rows, and 
stir the soil lightly with a hoe. F. W: G. 


Carrots. 


Provision should now be made for making 
a liberal sowing of carrots under glass 
either on a mild hot-bed of leaves, or, 
better still, at this season, in brick pits, just 
sufficiently heated to exclude frosts. The soil 
used for this purpose should be finely sifted, 
light in texture, and free from wireworm. 
There is no better material than old potting 
soil, but some well-decayed leaf-mould, after 
it has been passed through a fine sieve, may be 


added to it, also a small quantity of fresh soot 
and bone-meal. These materials should be 
thoroughly mixed together. When the com- 
post is in a moderately dry condition place 1t 
firmly on the prepared beds. There are many 
stump-rooted varieties suitable for frame cul- 
ture; the varieties Carter’s Golden Ball and 
Sutton’s Inimitable Forcing are amongst the 
best. Sow the seeds in drills 10 inches apart. 
The space between these rows may be utilised 
for growing Radishes, raising Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages, and Lettuces, without causing 
damage to the Carrots. BW, Ge 





Early Cauliflowers. 


Few vegetables are more appreciated in 
May and June than the early Cauliflowers, 
and as there are some very fine early forms 
to select from, I would point out their value 
if sown early in the. year for an early 
supply. One of the first introductions 
of the earliest Cauliflowers of the dwarf type 
was Dean’s Early Snowball, but now there 
are many splendid dwarf forms, such as Fore- 
runner, First Crop, Earliest of All, Extra 
Early Forcing, and many others. Any of 
these sown at the end of January or during 
February and given good culture may be had 


fit for table in from three to four months from 


sowing the seed. 





_Asparagus. 


Many gardeners rely for their earliest 
supply of Asparagus upon home-grown 
crowns. It follows that, when forcing is 
done annually from such crowns, provision 
must be made to keep up the supply. The 
proper preparation of the soil is half the 
battle, and thé prudent gardener spares no 
pains in this respect,.whether the crowns are 
merely to be used for the purpose above in- 
dicated or to form a permanent bed for cut- 
ting from in April and May. 

In the first place, a sunny, open, and per- 
fectly drained situation is essential. Drain- 
age, indeed, is more important than the other 


qualifications, for if water be permitted to’ 


accumulate among the roots of Asparagus, 
these quickly decay during the period oi rest, 
and the plants, if they survive, give but poor 
returns. Almost any soil will suit Aspara- 
gus, but that which suits it best is of a rather 
heavy, but not adhesive, nature, and into 
which has been worked plenty of organic 
manure, with a good proportion of half- 
decayed leaves, or material from the rot- 
heap. In practice it will be found profitable 
to mark out the bed and to throw out all the 
existing soil to a depth of 25 feet or 3 ieet, 
the grower being guided as to the depth by the 
nature—good or otherwise—of the subsoil. 
Having thrown out the soil, a good dressing of 
the decayed vegetable material of whatever 
kind may be placed in the bottom, covering 
this with the more strawy portion of the 
manure. Let this be trodden firmly, and 
afterwards return the half of the excavated 
soil. Allow this to settle, and then spread 
evenly over the surface, and to a good thick- 
ness, the best of the manure. Again tread 
firmly, afterwards returning the remainder cf 
the soil. Nothing more is necessary until 
sowing time comes along. The action of the 
weather will mellow and disintegrate the 
surface and make it fit for the reception of 
the seeds. Sowing may be done during the 
last week of February, or as soon after that 
time as the soil becomes workable. My prac- 
tice is to dibble in three or four seeds at in- 
tervals of 1 foot, allowing 2 feet between the 
lines. As soon as it becomes apparent which 
of the seedlings is likely to prove the most 


~ robust, let the others be suppressed. 


* 
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The 
work afterwards consists in keeping the bed 


scrupulously clean, and in staking the young © 


growths timeously, in order that they may 
not be blown about or broken during the 
growing season. Where it can be done, occa- 


sional sprinklings of a good fertiliser may ~ 


either be watered in or applied when rain 
appears imminent. Seeds, of course, may be 
sown thickly in lines 1 foot apart, and the 
seedlings can be thinned as becomes necessary, 
but I prefer to work on the lines which have 
been indicated. 


ae ~ 
When it is intended to put out plants in- 


stead of sowing seeds, the procedure as re- 
gards the preparation of the soil is identical. 
Planting, however, ought to be deferred until 


April, when root growth is active, for if dor- — 


mant plants be used the percentage of losses 
will be a high one. It is necessary, too, to 


make certain that the roots are not permitted — 


to become in the slightest degree dry, or 
disaster may follow. Drills from 4 inches to 
6 inches deep must be taken out for the re- 
ception of the plants. Let the side next the 
line be made perpendicular, resting the crown 
of the plant against this and spreading the 
roots out evenly at a uniform depth. The 
crowns ought to be kept quite 3 inches beneath 
the surface. Work in the soil among the 
roots, firming it by treading, as the work 
proceeds, rake over the surface when planting 
is completed, and finally set up and dress the 
alleys round the bed. 


A ScorrisHh GARDENER. 


Cauliflowers. 
A sowing of a main crop variety of Cauli- 


flower will be made now in a cold frame. ~ 


Walcheren and Early Autumn Giant are 


suitable for the purpose, as these will be fit | 
for use after the earliest plantations are over. 


Indoor Tomatoes. 


Tomatoes in pots, under glass. 
Uniformity of moisture and of food is the 
key to success. The pots and their contents 
should be below the level of the eye. They 
should, generally, be examined three times, 
at least, on bright days, and twice on days 
when there is little sun. Given this atten- 
tion, Tomatoes may be well fruited in pots. 
Supposing the plants in small pots were also 


duly transferred to six-inch pots after the lot »- 


tor the early out-door Tomatoes was potted, 


they would be ready for being potted at the : 


end of May into the pots in which they are 
to produce and ripen fruit. 


The soil should be similar to that récom= 


mended for the plants in the six-inch pots, 
but the turf need not be chopped so small 
and the addition of a little dry manure from 
the stable will increase the food supply, and 
a little potash will do away with the , 
patches on otherwise nice crimson fruit. 
Use the thick end of the potting-stick freely, 


and ram the soil rather compactly into the © 


pot. Place enough soil in the pot—after 
draining it—to raise the top of the six-inch 
ball of soil and plant to three-quarters of an 
inch of soil below the rim of the pot. Ram 
the surface of the new soil level with the top 


of the old small ball of soil; but do not place 
any new soil on the surface of the old small 


ball of soil, because the fresh soil will look 
moist when the old ball is dry and mislead 


the waterer, who forms his opinion of the 


requirements of the plant by sight alone. — 


The subsequent treatment is the same as — 


for the outdoor plants, except that they may 


be allowed to grow to a greater height or | 


length than those in the open air. In every 
case pollination may be assisted by smart rap- 
ping of the sticks and stems by the hand, while 
the plants are in flower, every day, about 
mid-day. ; 
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Tomatoes in boxes, under glass. 

Treat in the manner recommended for 
Tomatoes in pots. Let the plants have a 
space of at least two feet from each other, if 
possible, in the boxes when arranged in line. 
The general treatment to be the same as given 
for Tomatoes in pots, but the watering will 
not be so troublesome, nor a source of so much 
anxiety. 


Tomatoes in borders, under glass. 

The larger part of the Tomatoes commer- 
cially grown in the British and Channel 
Islands, under glass, is grown in beds and 
borders, the local ‘soil being suitable, or made 
suitabe for the purpose. The work is simpli- 
fied, and the risk of failure reduced to a 
In the Channel Islands the 
natural soil is granite, and therefore rich in 
potash and peculiarly suitable for Grapes, 
Tomatoes, with Potatoes, Melons, and 
Cucumbers as secondary crops. Remember 
that the Tomato requires fresh air in prac- 
tically as great abundance as the Potato; it 
only requires the air to be about 3 degrees 
warmer on the average, which means day and 
night, during the life of the plant. 

The border may be 2, 3, 4 feet or more in 
width if made at the ground level; but if on 
a bench, stage, or platform, it would be diffi- 
cult for handy working if wider than 3 feet 
6 inches, 3 feet being the most workable. The 
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above the proper night temperature, and open 
them a little wider after it has risen a further 
5 degrees, but if it is found to fall instead 
of remaining steady, or rising, reduce slightly 
the ventilation until it does remain steady, 
and that may lead to the entire closing of the 
ventilators. 

Never wait for the temperature of the struc- 
ture to rise 5, 10 or 20 degrees above the proper 
day temperature, and then widely open the 
ventilators to bring down the temperature as 
rapidly as possible. Injury one way or other 
is almost sure to arise in such case ; so reduce 
the ventilation in the afternoon that the maxi- 
mum day temperature may not only be main- 
tained but be augmented by sun heat. J. U. 


Current work on allotments. 


Only on sheltered borders will the earliest 
Potatoes be pushing their stems and leaves 
through the soil. It will be quite the third 
or last week in May before Potatoes planted 
about Easter will show much haulm above 
the soil this year, owing to the coldness of 
the soil and the harsh winds. No risk, how- 
ever, must be taken, so the moment the haulm 
shows, the Potatoes should be covered with 
soil, . 

ParRsNIps AND Earty Horn Carrorts.—In 
‘some naturally cold soils Parsnip seeds have 
failed to germinate. It is rather late to sow 


soil placed on the bench, or stage, need not more seeds now, but any gaps in the rows of 
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be more than 9 inches in depth at the deepest 


_ part, and sloping to 4 inches at the back and 


front. 

Water the plants in pots two hours or so 
before planting them. After they are well 
drained plant firmly, leaving a saucer-like 
depression to prevent the tepid water pass- 
ing away too rapidly on application. As 


_ s00n as planted, place a small handful of air- 


slaked lime close wp to and around the 
“collar ’’’ of each plant, and when water is 


_ applied apply it up to the lime but not upon 


the small cone of lime around the ‘‘ collar ”’ of 
the plant or the base of its stem. That pre- 
caution will save the plant from several pos- 
sible evils. If there be but one row, and that 
to be trained up to and under the roof of the 
house, plant at 2 feet apart and train to thin 
bamboos, sticks, or strong but soft string. If 
there be room for two rows of plants, plant 
the second row opposite the spaces between the 
plants in the first. And if the border or bed 
admits of three or more rows, plant the sub- 
sequent rows of plants opposite the plants 
forming the second row. By so doing we form 
the rows subsequent to the second row into 
““blocks,’’ with a path between them for ready 
and safe access to attend to the requirements 
of every individual plant, without injury or 
detriment to the other plants. The stopping 
and pinching of the side shoots should be con- 
stantly attended to; stopping when the 
plants have attained the desired height, and 
pinching as soon as the side shoots commence 
to develop rough leaves. 


Ventilation. . 
Open the ventilators, for Tomatoes, a little 
as soon as the temperature has risen 5 degrees 


' quarters. 
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seedlings may be filled satisfactorily with 
Carrots. Hither the early stump-rooted or 
intermediate varieties will be suitable for 
sowing. If the main-crop Carrots have not 
been sown, no time must be lost in attending 
to them. When the drills are open, scatter 
a few wood ashes in them before sowing the 
seeds, then cover with the ordinary soil and 
just darken the surface with soot. The 
rows of earliest Carrots and Parsnips should 
be attended to as regards thinning. Simply 
remove the weakly seedlings and others to 
prevent overcrowding, and leave the final 
thinning-out to be done about a fortnight 
afterwards. At the last thinning, after the 
surplus plants are drawn out, use the Dutch 
hoe between the rows, and then apply water 
through a rosed watering-can, to settle the 
soil closely round the retained roots, as 
Carrots left loose in the ground are often 
attacked badly by the grub. 

TRANSPLANTED ONIONS.—If there are any 
seedlings still in the boxes or frames, trans- 
plant them forthwith to their permanent 
Examine the earliest ones planted 
out and firm the soil around any specimens 
that appear to be loose. Also apply a surface 
mulch of half-rotted manure if the latter is 
available; failing that use leaf-soil, wood 
ashes, burnt refuse, and soil—any matter 
sufficiently decayed to answer the purpose. 

Lrrxs.—Allotment enthusiasts should not 
fail to grow at least one row, of moderate 
length, of Leeks. The finest plants are gener- 
ally grown in trenches 1 foot or 18 inches 
deep into which plenty of rotted manure has 
been dug and thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
If several hundred plants are grown it will 
not be necessary to provide such trenches for 
all of them. I find it a good plan to select 
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a plot and trench it nearly 2 feet deep, work- 
ing in some well-rotted manure at the same 
time. I fix the garden line and make holes 
about 9 inches deep and 1 foot apart, the 
rows being 18 inches asunder. Into each hole 
a strong Leek plant is dropped, but not 
covered with any soil, only watered carefully 
through a rosed watering-can. As the plants 
grow, the holes fill up, and the plants, used 
last of all, are of good size and produced with 
a minimum amount of labour. 

Brrt.—The ground for this crop must be 
thoroughly broken, just as it is for Carrots. 
My main batch is generally sown about the 
second .week in May, and I find that the 
resultant plants grow unchecked and form 
tender, well-coloured roots. Drop the seeds 
about 3 inches apart, two together, so that 
at the final thinning the plants will be 
about 6 inches asunder. 

Cretery.—Very early-raised plants and 
those that are checked in growth in their 
early stages often disappoint later, as many 
of them bolt. I have found it an excellent 
plan to first put down a 2-inch layer of sifted 
ashes, then 1 inch of rotted manure, and on 
the top of the latter 2 inches of good com- 
post. Into this the young plants are trans- 
planted, 4 to 6 inches apart each way. In 
this nursery bed in a cold frame, or with 
temporary protection, the young specimens 
do very well, and when they are finally placed 
in the prepared trenches each plant can be 
lifted clear from the layer of ashes with a 
nice ball of soil adhering to the roots. 

VEGETABLE Marrows.—In the majority of 
allotments Marrows are grown, and usually 
very well, too. The young plants must be 
carefully nursed in a cold frame till about 
June 10, when it will be safe, with night 
protection, to plant them in the open. 

WINTER GREENS.—It is important that we 
attend to the raising of the main batch of 
plants intended for our winter and spring 
supplies. Savoys, Kale, Broccoli; Sprouting 
Broccoli, &c., must now be-raised from seeds 
sown in a well-prepared open border. Other 
seeds to sow are Peas, Dwarf and Runner 
Beans, Radishes, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
hardy annuals. Asters, Stocks, and othe 
half-hardy annuals may be raised in frames, 
and. Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, and the giant 
double Daisies, too, are best when raised 
from seeds sown now. G. G. B. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Vegetables for August show. 

In order to have ordinary vegetables ready 
for a show early in August, when should one 
plant them? I mean Peas, Beans, Carrots, 
Cabbage, ete. AMATEUR. 


[To have the different vegetables 
enumerated in your query in fit condition for 
exhibiting in August, sow Carrots, also 
Broad Beans, French Beans in the middle 
and end of May ; Scarlet Runners second week 
in May; Peas, middle and end of May, and 
if an early kind such as Early Giant is used, 
the first week in June. For the May sowing 
choose Quite Content, Duke of Albany, 
Senator, or Alderman. Sow Beet at once of 
both the Globe and long-rooted types, and the 
same with regard to Carrots. Main crop 
Cabbage planted the third week in May 
should be ready early in August, but to make 
certain, plant again ten or twelve days later. 
Plant Cauliflower in the middle and end of 
May. Much will, of course, depend on soil, 
locality, and the amount of time and atten- 
tion you will be able to devote to their culti- 
vation. In regard to Lettuces, which soon 
run to seed in hot weather, make three or 
four sowings between now and early June of 
both Cos and Cabbage varieties. You do not 
mention Turnips. If these are required, sow 
now and the first week in June, selecting a 
quick-growing sort, such as Six Weeks or 
Snowball. } 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. © 


Pages for Beginners. 





The Flower Garden. 


For immediate planting. 

We have still time to add very consider- 
ably to our flower borders if there are any 
specially suitable plants we would add to our 
collection, and my purpose to-day is to bring 





Fig. 1.—Spray of Montbretia. 


before you, say, half-a-dozen which, if not 
already gracing your borders, ought to be 
introduced, and must be if you have any 
desire to make your collection at all repre- 
sentative. I am moved to do this on the 
ground that they can be planted just now as 
successfully, or perhaps more successfully, 
than at any other time. First, there are the 

Monrsretias (Fig. 1). The old variety 
M. ‘crocosmizflora still holds, its own, 
though I am writing from East Anglia, 
from where much newer varieties have 
been distributed. It may be planted as 
dry corms, which may be obtained from the 
seed and bulb merchant, or clumps just start- 
ing in the ground can be obtained from the 
nursery, and transplanted without breaking 
them up. Their very beautiful. spikes of 





Fig. 2.—Gladiolus. 


orange-yellow flowers, plentifully produced, 
are conspicuous in the border through the 
later summer and early autumn, and though 
their lasting qualities when cut are not great, 
yet for temporary use their light branching 


spikes and lance-like foliage are very effec- 
tive. It is a plant which easily establishes 
itself, especially on fairly open soil or soil 
into which leaf-mould has been worked. It will 
last for years and increase very rapidly. It 
varies in height according to the quality of 
the soil, but we may put the average at 14 feet. 
The corms should be planted about 3 inches 
deep—always in clumps. of about six. 
Prometheus is one of the best known of the 
improved varieties, its deep orange flowers 


having a well-defined crimson band around 


the base of the petals. 

GLADIOLI corms might be planted now for 
autumn flowering (Fig. 2). I feel, when 
dealing with this flower, that it is best able 
to speak for itself. What can be more decora- 


tive or beautiful in its particular form? It - 


is known in common parlance as the sword 
flower because its foliage is suggestive of that 
war-like implement. But if its foliage is 
reminiscent of war, its gorgeous flowers have 
all the attributes of peace: beauty, richness, 
delicacy, colour. In my estimation, the scarlet 
variety G. brenchleyensis, though not the 
largest, is by far the most effective and use- 
ful of all, because of its brightness and its 
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Fig. 3.—Red-hot Poker. . 


habit of opening its blooms so freely. It is 
exceptionally good for cutting. More mas- 
sive blooms may be obtained from such 
varieties as America, Glory of Holland, Pink 
Perfection, White Giant, Niagara, etc., 
which also offer diversity of colour, and are 
all a Gladiolus should be, and there is not 
one of them that will not justify itself in any 
garden where it may find itself. There are 
other classes of Gladioli besides these large- 
flowered varieties, and perhaps the small- 
flowering section, blooming in the early 
summer, and giving popular sprays of bloom, 
are the best known, and figure very largely in 
the flower markets and the florists’ shops. 
This, however, is not the time to best write 
of these, but in due course I shall refer to 
them. Several distinct  large-flowering 
hybrids are in commerce which are somewhat 


‘less expensive than the named varieties. - 


They vary in form, habit and colour, and are 
useful for cutting. ‘They are known as Gan- 
davensis, Childsii, and Lemoinei hybrids, 
and have reached a high state of perfection. 

HYACINTHUS CANDICANS. This is the name 
of the mountain Hyacinth. I like to remind 
myself of the common names of flowers, for 
they are often a description in themselves. 
In this case, however, mountain Hyacinth 
does not give us any suggestion as to its form 
or colour, or habit; but if I had to describe 
it I should call it a gigantic white Hyacinth, 
or else a ditto Lily of the Valley. It is one 
of the cheapest of all bulbs—and most 
effective, throwing up a spike of white bells 
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- 2 to 3 feet high in the late summer. So 


as they become better known. One of my 
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beautiful are its bells that florists take them 

off thé spikes, as they open, and use them in 

floral designs. It will thrive in any garden 

soil,, may remain in the ground, and will 

come up year after year for a long time. L 

have some which have not been touched for— 
ten years and still come good. The bulbs 

should be planted 6 inches deep, and once 
planted give no further trouble. . 

Triroma, or Red-hot Poker, is depicted in © 
Fig. 3. Nowadays it is catalogued more 
correctly as Kniphofia, but the old name - 
comes more pat to the tongue. There are 
many varieties, some quite.miniature, others 
making giant clumps with 4 feet flower spikes, 
most of them meriting their common name 
by producing blooms having the appearance. 
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Fig. 4.—Dianthus Allwocdi.. 


of a poker in a glowing, red heat. They are 
best planted in the spring, when new growth ~ ; 
is commencing, for if planted in the autumn = 
they lie dormant all the winter, and show a 
marked tendency to rotting in the ground: 
Clumps of any variety planted at wide inter- ~ 
vals in a border will be a most distinctive a 
feature, and add to the effect. K. aloides — 
and K. corallina are both well known and use- 
ful varieties. ; - 
Diantuus Atiwoopr (Fig. 4). This is the 
new hybrid raised from crossing the ~ 
Pink with the Carnation, and is one of the ~~ 
most useful and valuable hardy plants ever 
raised. I make a special point of advising 
everybody who has a garden at all to plant | 
just a few of these. They bear characteris- 
tics of either parent; the blooms are larger — 
than Pinks and equal to many Carnations. 
All the hardiness of the Pink is there, and - 
this is a great asset. The flower stalks are’ 
long, and this adds to the value of Allwoodi 
as a cut flower. Planted now they will bloom ~ 
throughout the summer. I have seen beds of 
them. growing and flowering all the summer 
long, and indeed I think they may yet super- — 
sede some of our convention lane tens plants © 





Fig. 5:—Viclas- > eee 


friends has got them planted between Roses © 
in his beds, and they make quite an attrac- 
tive combination. While I still think that 
Harold, a sterling white variety, is the best 
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oi the lot, there are row in commerce a dozen 
or two coloured varieties which are making 
their mark, and I think that we are only just 
at the beginning of the possibilities of this 


thrive wherever the old Pink would thrive, 
and that is almost anywhere, 
Vroras, or Tufted Pansies (Fig. 5), have 
. rapidly come to the front as bedding plants. 
' They have a most free-flowering habit, are in 
bloom for months on end, have a close, com- 
| pact habit, and provided they have a suitable 
, soil with sufficient moisture there is no bed- 
ding plant which can be considered more 
_ satisfactory. Spent hops or half-rotted 
| manure should be put a few inches under the 
plants to act as sponges charged with 
moisture ; but to attempt to grow them’on hot, 
| dry and shallow soils generally ends in 
_ failure. Maggie Mott, Swan, Moseley Per- 
fection, Mrs. Chichester, James Pilling, The 
Dove, and Primrose Dame are among the best 
' varieties. F. J. F. 


'e: >= The Wavetable Garden. 


Beetroots. ie 

As a standing winter dish the Beetroot is 
found in nearly every home. As a complete 
.6alad or in combination with other salads 
it is greatly esteemed, not only because of its 
| prepossessing appearance, but also because it 
is very palatable and appetising, being par- 

_ tietilarly rich in saccharine. : 
In its cultivation nothing should be done 








Fig. a.—Round Beet. 


to promote the production of large roots, for 
these are not so nice in themselves and create 
__& very serious difficulty in cooking. They 
must be cooked intact, so that they require a 
large vesse] in which to be cooked, and would 
take an unconscionably long time in the doing. 
Perfectly shaped, fine grained, medium-sized 
roots are what should be produced and are of 
the highest value. 

These remarks will suggest to you that 
_-newly-manured, rich soil is not good for 
Beets, but what suits them to perfection is a 
' plot where last year’s main crop Potatoes 

-were grown. This should be well dug and 

disintegrated, then firmed by a. moderate 

treading. Drills should be drawn 1 foot to 
15 inches apart and # inch deep, and the 
' seeds placed in threes at 6 to 8 inches apart. 
_ This method simplifies the thinning out when 
_ the seedlings are well up, and it also 
- economises seed. 
The garden Beet is grown in the two distinot 


_ forms as shown by our illustrations (a and_ 


b). They differ practically in -two respects. 
_ First the shape, and secondly in the manner 
_in which the roots are formed. The globe 
variety bulbs up on the surface of the soil 
like an Onion or Turnip, the long variety 
makes its roots underground. There is 
another difference worth noting, and that is 
the Globe Beet matures earlier than the long, 
and may be had for use from August onwards, 
! while the long variety should be for use from 
October onwards. Those who want to prolong 
: ‘ 





very charming and very useful flower. It will 
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the season would do well to grow both, Apart 
from that, there is practically no difference 
between them, though I have always had a 
bias for the long varieties, deeming them more 
tender and sweet ; but that may be my fancy, 





Fig. b.—Long Beet. 


for I confess that I should find some difficulty 
in distinguishing the one from the other once 
they are cut up and on the table. 

In districts where the soil is shallow it is 
obvious that the Globe Beet must be grown, 
for the long varieties need a foot. of soil in 
which to develop. So in many districts it is 
Hobson’s choice. Whichever is grown,. the 
seeds, if not already in, should be sown at 
once. I consider the first week in May to be 
the ideal time for sowing, but, the season 
being late, those sown in the second week will 
be soon enough and will probably overtake 
those already in the ground. 

There are several very excellent varieties. 
Dell’s Crimson, Nutting’s Select and Covent 
Garden have little to distinguish one from 
the other. Each comes of a moderate size 
and is of good colour, and either of them 
may be grown and used as decorative plants 
in the summer beds if so desired, because of 
their handsome, deep-coloured foliage. Of the 
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Turnip-rooted varieties Crimson Globe is 

perhaps the best, and is more generally 

grown, Foid.. K; 

; Fruit. 

Disbudding. - 
The disbudding of fruit-trees is a very 

important operation, and one affecting the 
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general welfare of the trees, the quality of 
their fruit, and the amount of pruning to be 
done to the trees the following winter. It 
is an appalling sight to see half a dozen well- 
grown and vigorous young Peach trees on a 
wall under glass running wild in July and 
destitute of fruit. In this case the pruning 
had to be done—very judiciously—at once, 
in order that there might be some fruit the 
following year. In this case there was no 
fruit, although there had been flowers. The 
fruit had formed and then fallen from other 
contributory causes which were mentioned in 
the article dealing with the Peach. 

Bush trees, and otherwise trained trees, 
should receive a measure of disbudding, the 
Plum being the first to require that attention ; 
then the Pear and the Cherry, and lastly the 
Apple. Assuming the leading shoots on the 
main and secondary branches to have been 
correctly pruned in winter of early in spring, 
‘they will very soon be in growth, especially 
the last three buds at the extremities of the 
Plums, Pears, and Cherries, the last bud upon 
each leading shoot pointing outwards and the 
first to grow and take the lead. The second 
bud, which will produce the next best shoot, 
will be found generally on the side of the 
branch facing towards the centre of the tree ; 
that is, the bud-whieh should be rubbed out 
in nearly all cases, unless a branch is 
required to fill a large gap about there and 





B B, young wood laid in to fruit next year 
C, growth to be removed. 


from that particular point. If left, it com- 
petes with the leading shoot for the supply 
of “‘raw material’? from the roots. More- 
over, that secondary shoot and its leaves 
obstruct the light in its passage to the other 
leaves upon the tree. In addition, if rubbed 
out in the spring, the secondary shoots have 
not to be cut out at the winter pruning. Thus 
we save time and labour in winter pruning. 
Therefore the new wood manufactured under 
those conditions is distinctly better and more 
fruitful than otherwise it would have been. 
The weight of fruit will depend upon the 
quantity and quality of the leaves upon each 
tree or plant and the space allotted to them. 
Every gardener can estimate fairly accurately 
the weight or number of fruits his trees will 
be capable of producing under given con- 
ditions. 

Disbudding should be carried out on other 
parts of each tree. We will continue to 
examine the Plum or the Pear tree, whose 
second shoot from the extremity we have 
removed. On the correspondingly more 
mature parts of the branches the spurs become 
too full of young shoots as the spring 
advances. We rub out all the weaker ones 
and leave enly one or two of the best shoots 
which are best placed. Proceeding in like 
manner down to the base of each branch we 
have prevented future overcrowding of the 
tree and admitted abundant light to the 
leaves. In the case of an espalier tree we 
commence near or at the stem. dec 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 
Planting Onions. 


If the plants have been thoroughly hardened 


planting should be carried out forthwith. 
Lift the plants from the boxes with all the 
soil possible attached to the roots and plant 
with a trowel. The plot should, according to 
the nature of the soil, be made firm on the 
surtace, and raked to a fine condition before- 
hand. Have the rows stand not less than 
1 foot apart, and the plants 9 inches from 
each other in the rows. Plant firmly and 
not too deeply, especially if handsome bulbs 
are desired. 


French Beans. 

On the warmest and most sheltered spot 
available make a first sowing in_ drills 
18 inches apart. arliness being a considera- 
tion generally, select varieties for the pur- 
pose which lend themselves to forcing, of 
which there are many. Sow again in a fort- 
night in a more open situation. 


Scarlet Runners. 

Ii full crops are looked for, the site must 
have been well prepared beforehand by dig- 
ging in a liberal supplv of manure. The 
difficulty can be surmounted when manure 
is not plentiful by making a trench and 
placing the manure at the bottom, as is often 
done for late Peas. If the manure is not 
very rich it can be fortified by adding a 
small quantity of a fertiliser. In some dis- 
tricts sowing may take place now, but the 
attendant risk is too great for the generality 
of cases, and it is therefore more prudent to 
wait till the 10th or 12th of the month before 
doing so. 


Peas. . 
Make a further sowing of main crop Peas 
in variety for July and August supply. 


Early Celery. 

Gradually inure the plants to the outer air 
by stripping the sashes off the frames on fine 
days, and endeavour to have the plants ready 
for getting out by the third week in May. 
In the meantime get the trench or trenches 
ready. 


Celeriac. 


Reserve for this crop a piéce of 


ground which is of medium texture and in ~ 


good heart. | Unlike celery, this must be 


planted on the surface. 


Show -house. 

Many of the inmates, such as Hydrangeas, 
Pelargoniums, Schizanthus, Clivias, Calceo- 
larias, Stocks, and so on, will need looking 
over two or three times daily, as the soil, 
being so full of roots, quickly dries out. 
Shade from hot sun is also needful or the 
flowers will quickly fade. 


Box edgings. 

This is the best time in the whole year for 
the clipping of Box edgings, as they so 
quickly recover and become clothed anew with 
fresh growth, and then look well throughout 
the summer. Employ hedge shears for the 
clipping of the tops, and sheep shears for the 
sides of the edgings, and a garden line always 
for straight and continuous lines. 


Malmaison Carnations. 

Keep the house cool and shade the roof in 
bright weather. Look over the plants care- 
fully at least twice in the day, and water 
in accordance with their needs. As the 
blooms unfold place the rubber rings in posi- 
tion, and afford all needful support to the 
flower stems. As 


Midland Counties. 


Fruit-trees on open walls 

will need more attention during the next few 
weeks than at any other season. Nothing is 
gained by allowing a lot of strong growths. 
By constant stopping, fruit buds are formed, 
and the trees rendered fertile. Where old 
spurs have been cut back on Plum and Pear 
trees and the shoots are coming away strongly, 
these should be stopped at the third or fourth 
leaf to induce them to form other spurs close 
to the main branches, -these in time forming 
fruiting wood. An equal degree of vigour 
should be encouraged all over the tree, shoots 
not required being removed, so that the 
remaining growths may be strengthened. ~ 


Climbers 


grow rapidly at this season end thinning out 
the weak, flowerless shoots and nailing in 
sufficient young wood to cover the allotted 
space must be attended to. Crowding of the 
growths should, as a rule, be avoided, or the 
desired effect will be spoiled. 


Potatoes 

on warm borders are pushing through the soil, 
and require protection from frost. The soil 
has been drawn up to the stems of the plants, 
and protecting material is at hand. No 
overhead covering should be allowed to remain 
on during the day, even though its removal 
involves a little extra labour. Potatoes in 
pits are yielding good crops. They are venti- 
lated freely, removing the lights entirely on 
fine mornings and replacing them at night. 


Turnips. 

Sowings will now be made at fortnightly 
intervals till the middle of August. The 
plants should be thinned in good time to a 
distance of 6 inches apart. Attention should 
be paid to the early sowings in the way of 
frequent hoeing between the rows, and dusting 
the plants with fresh soot and wood ashes in 
the early morning as a precaution against fly. 
A further sowing of 


Broad Beans 

will be made to furnish a late supply. This 
sowing will be made on ground of a retentive 
nature that has been well trenched and 
manured, so that the plants might be able 
to withstand drought and heat. 


Celery. 

If the trenches for Celery are not already 
prepared they should be dug forthwith, then, 
when the plants are sufficiently hardened, 
they may be at once transferred to their final 
quarters. Seedlings for the main crop are 
now ready for pricking out into skeleton 
frames, allowing a distance of 4 inches 
between the plants, so that each may be lifted 
with a ball of soil at the time of trans- 
planting. 


Asparagus 

is later than usual, but it is now coming 
up strongly, and promises to be both plentiful 
and good. The cutting of Asparagus requires 
great care, otherwise a large number of the 
heads not yet through the soil will be spoilt 
with the knife. The soil should be drawn 
back from the shoot to be cut, preparatory to 
working the knife carefully down to its base, 
so as not to injure any of the undeveloped 
surrounding growths. It is important that 
the shoots be removed from the beds, whether 
required for immediate consumption or not. 
Tf tied in bundles and placed in an upright 
position on wet sand Asparagus may be kept 
in good condition for a week or ten days. 
When the supply is likely to be greater than 
the demand a bed or two may be allowed to 
run, to be taken up for forcing next autumn 
or winter. Ri Wee Ge 
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Gladioli and Hyacinthus candicans. . 
Corms of Gladioli which have been started — 
in boxes can now be safely got out and another - 
planting of dormant corms is due. G. Brench- 
lyensis and Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicans — 
associate remarkably well, and the two plants —__ 
flourish under identical conditions. 




























































Dahlias and Salvia patens. + ae 
If the stock of these be deficient there is 
yet time to propagate by means of cuttings, - 
which will now root readily in heat and make __ 
useful stuff for putting out at the close of 
May. ¥ 


Hardy fruit. et: 

In this district late and severe morning 
frosts are more than likely to interfere with 
prospects of a satisfactory crop. There isno ~ 
doubt that the trees have been seriously” — 
checked, and, as always follows in such a case, 
an outbreak of insects may be anticipated. © 
Tobacco powder applied by means of the 
ordinary distributor is the best remedy. The 
powder should be applied early in the day, — 
and it oan be used without misgivings even” 
before the blossoms drop. It is not yet too 
late to plant out Strawberries, but no further 
time should be cut to waste, and, of course, — 
the flower trusses ought to be pinched off the - 
plants. re ees: 


Narcissi. 

Those who may have forced, slightly, 
numerous boxes of Narcissi for the produc- — 
tion of cut bloom may now plant out the — 
bulbs. They will be better now in their future — 
and permanent quarters than in boxes in — 
which they may be overlooked and allowed to 
become dry. If they do not bloom very freely — 
next year they will, at all events, be prepar- — 
ing for an excellent display in the following ~ 
season. This note refers entirely to Narcissi — 
which have been forwarded in a cool house, ~ 
not to those which have been subjected to 
severe forcing. - = oe 


Fruit houses. . 
Work in fruit houses is now more or- less — 
of a routine description. It is well to set 
apart a day for attending to the requirements — 
of Vines in the way of stopping, tying, and — 
suppressing sublateral growths. If Peach 
trees under glass are to be kept free from — 
aphis and from red spider, it is necessary that ~ 
healthy growth be obtained, and such growth — 
may be had by attention to detail in’ respect — 
of watering and ventilating. When Figs — 
give indication of approaching the ripening ~ 
stage the syringe may be laid aside tem- — 
porarily, and a little less heat given to the — 
house. Grapes on pot Vines which were ~ 
started early will now be approaching the 
colouring stage, even if they have not been — 
severely pushed, and now is the time to give — 
the pots a final top-dressing of good old loam ~ 
to which a little chemical manure has been 
added. I am _ of opinion that this 
practice is superior to that of deluging — 
the plants with strong liquid manure, which 
is liable to make the soil sour, pasty, and 





unhealthy. a 
Vegetable garden. | ig 
Stake Peas timeously, and sow such 


varieties as Autocrat and Gladstone for 

autumn picking. Green Windsor Bean may 
be recommended for present sowing. If early 
Potatoes are pushing through in the warm 
border, see that they are protected from frosts 
in some way. If Vegetable Marrow seeds 
have not yet been sown there ought to be no_ 
further delay. Onions raised in heat under 
glass should now be well hardened, and these 
may safely go out when weather conditions are 


favourable. W. McG. * 
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Pee © SOCIETIES 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Show, 


With the near approach of the Chelsea 
Show one might have expected a falling off 
as regards the quality of exhibits at the 
present meeting. A careful scrutiny of the 
various stands showed that this supposition 
was unfounded, and a very creditable display 
was arranged by the various exhibitors. 
Alpines and hardy plants were to the fore ; 


Narcissi, in some cases, tell by their condition — 


of the advancing year; Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrens, together with other flowering 
shrubs, notably varieties of Prunus, made a 
glorious colour display; Roses were few but 
good, a remark which also applies to Orchids. 


As for the Carnations, they seem to be always © 


with us.. If we might venture to make a 
Suggestion to the R.H.S. it is that some pro- 
vision should be made for shading the roof. 
The heat was oppressive—tiring to the visitors 
and unduly scorching some of the exhibits. 


Narcissi. 

Messrs. Sutton: staged such a large and 
varied exhibit that it is by no means easy to 
select the best. \Felspar is good, but it hangs 
its head a little; Buttercup, a splendid 
yellow, and White Horse of Kent, together 
with several unnamed seedlings, seeméd 
worthy of note. Of the Donard Nursery Co.’s 
exhibit we liked best White Star, with ‘a good 
perianth, Spark, Margaret Boscawen, and 
Croesus. Mr. E. H: Krelage brought a small 
but select collection from Haarlem, and we 
were especially struck with the fact that every 
bloom was bold and upstanding. Ismene and 
Albertine, two good Leedsiis, the former 
white, the latter pale yellow; Franz Hals, 
pale yellow with a very distinct perianth ; 
and Eleonora, with an uncommon shade in 
the trumpet, were all good. Mr. H, Chap- 
man staged a good collection, mostly unnamed 
‘seedlings; Firetail and Silver Salver were 
noteworthy. Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons 
exhibited, among others, the late-flowering 
Hepatia; Whitewell, a large’ Incomparabilis ; 
and a good late-flowering Leedsii in Norah 
Pearson. Messrs. R. H. Bath staged a large 
among which we 
noted Lady Superior, Fire Grenade, Phyl- 
lida, white with a very pale yellow trumpet, 
and some excellent oS Bi Messrs. Barr 
and Sons had their usual high-class exhibit, 
Alope, Fair Edith, Red Beacon, and Suzette 
being especially commendable. On Messrs. 
Ryder and Son’s stand we noted Nannie 
Nunn and Sir E. Carson in good form. Mr. 
W. B. Cranfield had a splendid novelty in 
White Coral, and Seashell, a pale yellow, ran 
it close. Venetia, Crossland, and some un- 
named seedlings were worthy of note. The 
Anglesey Bulb Growers’ Association staged 
Firetail, Pelican, Cibyn, and Precious, all 


in first-rate condition. 


- 
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_ Carnations. 
a 


_ Messrs. Allwood Bros., as usual, had a fine 
display, and we noted particularly Wivels- 


‘ field Fancy, Edward Allwood, and Benora, 


white, striped red, in good form. The All- 


_ woodii Betty, white with .a red edge, Joan, 
pink with a red eye, and Vera, palest pink, 


were all good. Messrs. Stuart Low’s exhibit 


| was characterised by its rich colour masses, 


) 





i White P 


_ particularly noteworthy being Mrs. Richard 


Gerrish, of a very rich apricot, striped red. 
earl was particularly good. Messrs. 
_ Low are not losing sight of the fact that one 
of the attractions of, the Carnation is its 


scent, and they claim to have the sweetest 


scented of these flowers in Mrs. Myles Ken- 


inedy. Mr. ©. Sex peace exhibited some 
| nice blooms in Lady Miller, Bona, both pink, 
mf | 
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and Fancy Carola, pink, striped red. Mr. J. 


_ Douglas staged a few choice blooms. 


Roses. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant staged a representative 
collection of their Roses, including their new 
Sovereign. Cupid, a large single pink, was 
excellent, and not quite so good, Una, a single 
white. There were some nice Austrian 
Briars, and a fine group of Constance Casson. 
Messrs. Cutbush and Son relied on Polyantha 
Roses, and we noted Erna Teschendorff, a 
déep red, so rare in these Roses ; Orleans 
Rose, and Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, pink, and 
the nice single, Pink Delight. Mr. Elisha 
Hicks brought a large group of White 
Ophelia; he also had the uncommon F. J. 
Grootendorst, red with fringed petals, and a 
nice group of Climbing Lady Hillingdon. 
Mr, G. Prince exhibited a choice collection, 
including Mrs. Foley Hobbs; K. of K., a rich 
red single; Hadley, dark crimson and 
fragrant; and Sunstar, of an attractive shade 
of orange and very fragrant. 


Trees and shrubs. 

Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. showed their 
Kersberger Azaleas; Hugo Koster, orange, 
Miss KE. Cavell, yellow, and Chicago, a flam- 
ing orange red, attracted ‘attention. They 
also staged Rhododendron Pink Pearl in 
good form. ~ The white Cistus Corberiensis 
and some good Viburnum Carlesi completed 
a noteworthy exhibit. Mr, R. C. Notcutt 
had Japanese Azaleas, the best being Azalea 
Korangi-Yuki, Cytisus Dallimorei, and C. 
purpureus incarnatus; Cydonia Sargentii, 
very floriferous, and a good Enkianthus cam- 
panulatus, with pretty pink bell-shaped 
flowers, were noted. Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons mainly relied on Prunus species. We 
saw Cheal’s crimson fruited Crab (Prunus 
prunifolia coccinea) and a new hybrid P. 
Lady Northcliffe. Messrs. L. R. Russell ex- 
hibited the large-flowered white Rhododendron 
Dallhousianum Victoria, the pink Cerasus 
J. H. Veitch, and some nice Azalea rosee- 
flora. From Messrs. R. Gill and Son came a 
good collection of Rhododendrons; we were 
especially struck with R. Nuttalli and an un- 
named hybrid of a taking pale pink shade, 
flushed darker pink. Mr. J. C. Allgrove 
staged Lilacs; from a nice collection, Presi- 
dent Gresty and Souv. de L. Spath appeared 
the best. Messrs: Pipers had a small collec- 
tion of Azaleas and a nice Juniper, J. pachy- 
phylla. Mr. G. Reuthe brought some cut 
Rhododendrons, Prunug and Forsythias. 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert’s exhibit com- 
prised some good varieties of Azalea Indica ; 
the red Hexe and Jean Peters were noted, also 
A, rhombica. One of the most attractive 
exhibits on this stand was Pyrus Niedzwet- 
skyana, of a distinct purple-red, with shades 
of the same colour in leaf and bark. Messrs, 
R_ Veitch sent Sophora tetraptera, very 
floriferous with blossom of a pleasing yellow. 
Dame Alice Godman, Horsham, had ‘a good 
exhibit of Rhododendrons, including R. sino- 
grande. Mr. C. Eley, Kast Bergholt, sent 
Prunus Eleyi, of a rich red shade. 


Hardy plants and alpines. 

Messrs. Pipers’ exhibit included some nice 
Primulas, among them P. pulverulenta, P. 
Bulleyana, and P. Lissadell Hybrid, also 
some good Violas. The Mayham Gardens 
exhibited Lobelia Waverley Blue, the yellow 
Tulip Ellen Wilmott, and others. Messrs. 
Low and Gibson sent some nice Auriculas, 
mainly seedlings. Mr. G. Reuthe staged a 
variety of alpines, including Calypso borealis. 
Mr. F. G. Wood brought his noted table 
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alpine gardens, and also had a nicely- 
arranged rock garden, on which we noted the 
dainty Viola bosniaca. Messrs. B. Lad- 
hams, Ltd., staged some choice alpines, in- 
cluding the curious dwarf Arum probos- 
cideum. Messrs. Maxwell and Beale had 
some excellent alpines in pots. We noted 
particularly Ramondia pyrenaica rosea and 
Old Lavender, R. serbica Nathalie, Trifolium 
uniflorum, and Erodium corsicum. Messrs. 
C. Elliot, Ltd., staged Primula ~Wardia; 
some good Gentians, aucalis and angulosa. ; 
Cheiranthus Rossi and Moonlight, a well- 
named yellow; also. Daphne Verlotti and a 
nice. dwarf Viola, V. biflora. Messrs, W. 
Cutbush and Son staged a striking rockery, 
containing Saxifragas in . variety, Daphne 
Fionana, Phlox in variety, and Eyrodium 
chameedryoides. Mrs, Cockerell, Newick, 
brought a new blue Polyanthus, the Blue 
Plum. Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co. staged 
St. Brigid Anemones. Messrs. W. H. Rogers 
and Son had a variety of hardy plants and 
alpines in pots and baskets. “Mr. G. W. 
Miller relied on Primulas, Gentianas, and 
Phlox for the most part; in addition he 
showed Saxifragas in variety. Mr. J. 
Douglas sent a fine collection of Auriculas, 
all in the best of condition. Mr. M. 
Prichard staged a number of interesting 
plants, including Erinacea pungens, Primula 
eapitata, and the dwarf Ceanothus rigidus. 
The Royal Horticultural Society sent a very 
choice collection of Saxifragas, etc., and also 


_some choice Primulas—they were nicely set 


up in pans. Messrs. K. and C. Hopkins had 
a small rock garden. Messrs. J. Waaterer, 
Sons, and Crisp showed Iris spp., particu- 
larly noteworthy being I. Niobe; some good 
Cheiranthus, Phlox reptans, and Saxifragas 
in variety, Messrs. Skelton and Kirby sent 
some good alpines. Saxifraga aretioides, 
Douglasia vitaliana, Androsace Chambyi, 
Houstonia serpyllifolia, and the dainty 
little Viola Bowles Black were noted. The 
Chalk Hill Nurseries, Ltd., sent a nice 
collection of Pansies. 


Stove and greenhouse. 

Messrs, Stuart Low staged Acacias in 
variety, Citrus sinensis, Eriostemon buxi- 
folius, very floriferous, and  Aphelexis 
macrantha purpurea. Messrs. J. Peed and 
Son brought ia fine collection of Hippeastrums, 
and it is good to see these plants coming into 
favour once more. Messrs. L. R. Russell-also 
staged’ some greenhouse shrubs. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons showed Hydrangeas Madam 
Moulliere, white, and cyancelada, pink. 


Orchids. 


Mr. H. Pitt staged a representative collec- 
tion, in which Miltonias predominated. Mr. 
R. Thwaites showed Sophro-Cattleya Gwen- 
doline var. Golden Dawn. Mr..G. W. Bird, 
West Wickham, exhibited Odontioda Sultan 
var. Scutari, floriferous and of a pleasing 
red colour. Mr. R. Gerrish; Salisbury, sent 
Odontoglossum majesticum Gerrish’s var. 
From Mr. I. J. Bolton, Claygate, came two 
fine blooms of Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya Jupiter 
var. John Cowan and Cattleya Corydon. 


Fruit. 

Sir Montague Turner, Havering, sent a 
nice collection of late-keeping Apples, includ- 
ing Wellington, Prince Albert, and Annie 
Klizabeth. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
_ ORCHIDS. 
Medals. 
Sirver Fiora.—To Mr. H. T. Pitt. 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Rhododendron Sinogrande, from Dame Alice 
. Godman, Horsham; Primula fasciculata, from 
the R.H.S., Wisiey; Pyrus Elayi, from Mr. Noteutt, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk; Rose White Ophelia, from Mr. 
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E. Hicks, Twyford; Brinacea pungens, from Mr, M. 
Prichard, Christchurch; Azalea Korangi-Yuki, from 
Mr. Notcutt. 

Medals. 


Sruver Girt Banxstan.—To Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
for Carnations; Mr. Jas. Douglas, for Auriculas. 


Sinver Fiora.—To Messrs. B, R. Cant and Son, 
Colchester, for Roses; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 
Hicheute, for rockwork, etc.; Messrs. Peed and Son, 
for Amaryllis; Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge 
Wells, for Azaleas; Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, 
for Alpines and hardy plants; Messrs. Low and Co., 
Enfield, for Carnations and Acacias. 


Sinver Banxstan.—To Mr. R. C. Notcutt, for 
flowering shrubs; Mr. Allgrove, Slough, for Lilacs; 
Mr. Hicks, for Roses; Messrs. Piper and Son, for 
slmubs, etc,; Mr. M. Prichard, for Alpines; Mr. C. 
Englemann,* for Carnations; Mr. G. Prince, for 
Roses: Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for Alpines, shrubs, 
ete.; Messrs. Gill, Falmouth, for Rhododendrons. 


Bronze Ftora.—To Messrs. Cheal and Son, Craw- 


ley, for flowering shrubs; Chalk Hill Nursery, 
Reading, for Pansies; Maxwell and Beale, for 
Alpines; C. Elliott, for  Auriculas, Gentiana 
verna, etc.; Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, for 
Alpines; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for green- 


house plants, etc.; Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, for 
Azaleas: Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, for Primroses, 
etc,; Messrs. Ladhams, Southampton, for double 
Daisies, etc.; Royal Horticultural Society, Wisley, 
for Alpines; W. Rogers and Son, Southampton, for 
Alpines, etc. P 

Bronze Banxstan.—To Mayham_ Gardens, for 
Lobelias, etc.; Dame Godman, for Rhododendrons; 
Messrs. Low and Gibson, for Auriculas. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 
To Mr. F. H. Chapman, Rye, for N. Firetail. 


: Award of Merit. 
To Narcissus Silver Salver, from Mr. F, H. Chap- 


man; N. Pelican, from Anglesey Bulb Growers; 
N. ‘White Coral, from Mr. W..B. Cranfield; 
N. Seashell, from Mr. W. B. Cranfield. 

Medals. 


GoLtp.—To Messrs. Barr and Son, Taplow. 
Sitver Gitr Banxstan.—To Donard Nursery Co., 


Newcastle, Co. Down; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading; R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 
Strver Gitr Frora.—To Pearson and Sons, 


Lowdham, Notts. 








Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 
Lonicera fragrantissima not flowering. 


(Rover. )—We should advise you to thin 
out the centre of your plants, then loosely tie 
the remaining growths to a stout stick in 
pillar form. This Honeysuckle is very liable 
to flower not at all freely if growing too 
strongly. Perhaps liting the plant would 
encourage it to flower. 








NAMES OF PLANTS. 


C. Bevan.—Triteleia uniflora. 


C. G. G.—Bignonia Unguis-Cati (syn. 
B. gracilis). 
Obituary. 
Mr. S. T. Wright. 
The death is announced of Mr. §. T. 


Wright, the Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley, 
Surrey, aged 63 years. Mr. Wright succeeded 
Mr, A. F. Barron at the R.H.S. Chiswick 
Gardens in 1895, having previously held an 
appointment at Glewston Court, Hereford. 
In 1904 he undertook the laborious duties of 
the removal of the R.H.S. Gardens to Wisley, 
and much of the success of the venture is due 
to his initiative. He was a successful fruit- 
grower, winning many prizes in this branch 
of horticulture; and was also the author of 
a book on ‘‘ Fruit Culture.”’ Mr. Wright’s 
death occurred suddenly at Matlock, following 
a seizure. He leaves a widow and family. The 
funeral took place on Tuesday, May 2nd, at 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire. A memorial service 


was held on the same date in the church at 
Wisley. 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THe “VILLA” SPRAYER 


Patent No. 161730, 










i THE_VILLA— ig 


Brass cylinder 17in. long by gin. diam. 
The cheapest and most effective sprayer on the market. 


“ Tt should be a very useful piece of apparatus, being capable of 
throwing an exceedingly fine spray fora considerable apne Sty eu 
It is a sprayer we Can recommend,’’—Gardening Jilustrated. 

“Tt is certainly the cheapest sprayer that has so far come under 
our notice and with its efficiency we have no fault to find 
whatevyer.”’—The Smaltholder. 

“ The ‘ Villa’ Sprayer may be regarded as excellent value...- 
It is well made and may be recommended particularly for 
spraying roses and fruit trees.”’—Garden "ork for Amateurs, 
“The ‘Villa’ Sprayer is, despite the low price, thoroughly 
effective and well made. ... Can be thoroughly recommended as 
exceedingly useful and wonderful value for money.”’—The Garden. 


THETRADESUPPLIED, For WHOLESALE TERMS Apply :— 
G. W. JONES, 156, Holdenhurst Rd., Bournemouth. 
For MAIL ORDERS TO THE PATENTEE ;— 

5 /- 





POST Cc. CHILDS, 
FREE 30, Gerald Road, Bournemouth. 








KING'S ACRE GUARANTEED 
Garden Seeds 


Unsurpassed for superior quality and Pro- 
ductiveness, and from the finest and purest 
Strains in Commerce. New Illustrated 
Seed Catalogue free on application. 


KING'S AGRE NURSERIES, 


(Late Cranston’s) LTD., 


HEREFORD. 















; ‘It’s because of 
its QUALITY and EXCELLENCE that 


BORWICK 


BAKING POWDER 
should be in every home. 





“Gardening Illustrated” Medal. 


The following additional Societies are 
presenting the “Gardening Illustrated ” 
Medal as a First Prize at their forthcoming 
Annual Show :— 


Birkenhead Horticultural Show. 

Bottesford Horticultural Society. A 
Crewkerné Horticultural Society. 

Croxley Green Horticultural Society. 
Heighington, & District Horticultural Society. 
Sheffield Allotments Federation. 

Winslow Horticultural Society. 

Worsley & District Association, 





May 13, 1922. 


CRAZY FLAG 


FOR ROCK GARDEN WALKS, COURTYARD, 
FLOWER GARDENS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF RUSTIC PATHWAYS 





LIME. 


Ground | 
Lime and 
Limestone 


For Lawns 
and Gardens. 





Tar 
For Drives 
and Paths of 
all kinds. 
ASHTON & HOLMES, Ltd., 
QUARRY OWNERS, SPAR 
A F 
SUTTON SIDINGS, MACCLESFIELD isan thee 
For staging. 
CARRIAGE [ececeeeeenennsmmes 
DRIVES, 
GRAVEL 8") 
‘ : 182 
All direct from the Quarries to Users. | Macclesfield. 





PROTECTION 


One Million Yards Damaged Canvas, 40in. 
wide. 50 yd. rolls, 8/=, Carriage Paid. 
Ideal for protecting fruit, seedlings, etc. 
4 roll lots F'.0.R., Preston, 13d. per yard. 


EMPIRE NETTING CO., FOSTERS SQ., PRESTON. 


URE UE UE UU SUSU 
AN EXCELLENT 
BEDDING CATALOGUE 


giving helpful information of the best 
BEDDING PLANTS, including Plants 
for Colour Schemes, Standards and 
Half Standards for Relief Bedding, 
moderately priced, has been issued by 


The King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd 
HEREFORD. | 


A copy will be sent to anyone applying for it, to the Nar- 
series, by post, and mentioning “‘ Gardening Illustrated. 


Siete 


Se ere en henge 






GERANIUM S. 

Paul Crampel, double and single (red), double Jacoby 

(crimson), King of Denmark (salmon), Miss Ash- 

worth (white), King Edward VII. (crimson). «: 

All the above, 5/- doz. 

Jacoby (crimson), Hieover (bronze), Vesuvius (scarlet), 

M. Crousse (pink Ivy), Jeande Arc (white Ivy), 4/- doz, 
Pricé per 100 on application. : 


H. W. ATKINS, CROSS LANE NURSERIES, CRAVESEND. 





WATER LILIES. . 


Strong crowns for present planting in Tubs or Ponds, 
ineluding Marliacs’ celebrated hybrids, all colours, 
3/6 to 12/6 each. List free. 5 
Catalogues of Alpine (pot grown), Herbaceous, Shrubs 
and Hardy Orchids. All post. free on mentioning 
this paper. 
BOWELL & SKARRATT, 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, Cheltenham. 














Every Gardener 


should keep some 


NITRATE of SODA 


near at hand, to help on 
backward plants. | 
Tf you wish to learn how to use it to the fullest advantage, write for special 05 


pamphlets, entitled : ‘‘ Successful Gardens for Every Amateur,’’ ‘* The Manuring 
of Orchards and Fruit Trees,” swpplied_gratis and post free by 


THE CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE, Friars House, New Broad St., London, E.C. 2. 
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No. 2254.—VoL. XLIV. 


MAY 20, 1922. 


fons Annual Subscription, 
U.K. 10/10, Abroad 13/-. 


‘ Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 


ABC of Gardening: 





INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals, 
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Seedless berries in Grapes. 


The lack of seeds (or stones as they \are 
perhaps more generally called) in berries is 
one of the things which puzzle the tyro in 
Grape growing—whether he be an amateur or 
a young gardener in quest of information. It 
is well known to us of greater experience that 
certain varieties are more subject to this evil 


than others, and while we cannot, perhaps, 


| 


| 
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_ perhaps, deficient- of lime. 


lay it down as a dogma we are generally of 
opinion that imperfect fertilisation is at the 
root of the matter. Thére are some varieties 
which are in a general way of such a free- 
setting nature that artificial fertilisation is 
not considered» to be necessary. Fostér’s 
Seedling, for example, Buckland Sweet- 
water, Black Hamburgh, and Royal Vine- 
yard usually set abundantly with but a tap 
on the rods at mid-day when the flowérs are 
open. — Occasionally, however, something 
goes wrong and a proportion of seedless berries 
is found. The conditions may, apparently, 
have been entirely as usual, yet the fertilisa- 
tion has not been complete. Artificial pol- 
lination every year would ‘undoubtedly do 
away with seedless berries. At times I have 
heard most successful Grape growers say local 
conditions may account for the occasional 
failures to which I have referred. That there 
may be something in this I will not dispute, 
in view of an experience of my own. At one 
time, absurd ag it may appear, I had the 
utmost difficulty in inducing Black Alicante 
to set a crop, and even when fertilised with 
foreign pollen I was never entirely satisfied. 
Thinking over the matter very earnestly, I 
came to the conclusion that the soil was, 
Following this 
line I tentatively removed a portion of the 
border with a view to adding some lime rubble, 
and found that the roots had escaped into 
the cold subsoil. This at once, explained 
why, in the early evening and although the 


_ pipes were moderately warm, moisture began 


_to settle on the leaves and upon the stigmas 
of the flowers when they were in bloom. No 
doubt existed in my mind that the cold thus 


engendered was responsible for the bad set 


and for the seedless berries. As a matter of 
fact, the trouble ceased when the mischief was 
rectified. It is apparent, then, from this 


instance, that local conditions may at times 


_be responsible. ; 
In the case of such Grapes as Mrs. Pince 
and Lady- Downe’s, seedless berries may occur 


even if artificial pollination has been most 


carefully attended to. Here, beyond question, 
the fault lies in a temperature which is too 
low. Condensation of moisture upon the 


‘stigmas follows, and the mischief is done. 


The remedy is obvious. I may here be per- 
“mitted to make it clear that the glutinous 
exudation which proceeds from such Grapes 


as Alnwick Seedling or Kempsey Alicante is 
not condensation—it is entirely different from 
the natural condensation of moisture. 

To sum up. If the roots are in suitable 
soil, if the fertilisation of the-blooms be 
duly attended to, and if the temperature is 
kept moderately comfortable and the atmos. 
phere buoyant, but free from draughts, 





The sweetest smelling of all Carnations, Mrs. Myles 
Kennedy. (See page 324.) 


during the critical time of flowering and 

setting, seedless berries will be reduced to the 

barest minimum. W. McGurroa. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Glory of the Snow at Argaty, 
Perthshire. 


A great number of bulbs of Chionodoxa 
Lucilize have been planted at Argaty, Doune, 
Perthshire. One Jarge mass has been exceed- 



















ingly brilliant and has delighted the many 
who have seen it. A previous planting in the 
grounds near the pretty little loch has 
sufiered severely from the ravages of rabbits. 
S. ARnorv. 


Viola gracilis var. Purple Robe. 

A bed of this beautiful Violet attracted my 
attention a few days ago at Groombridge by 
reason of its striking colour. Although grow- 
ing in the vicinity of numerous other kinds, 
it stood out very clearly. It is a form of the 
Greek Violet, and has charming, purple 
flowers with a yellow eye, and the same dwarf, 
free-flowering characteristics so marked in 
that species. KE. M. 


Well-grown Carnations. 


Blooms of such varieties as Enchantress, 
4 inches in diameter, with thick, leathery 
petals; blooms that had taken a long time to 
develop, and lasting a comparatively long 
time when cut, would prove exceptional culti. 
vation in the perpetual-flowering type. 
Examples, however, were measured by me a 
few days back when looking through the green- 
houses at Crooksbury Gardens, Surrey. 

H._S. 


Pyrus floribunda. 


There are many forms of Pyrus which bloom 
freely during May but few of them are so 
attractive as P. floribunda. Bushes attain to 
the height of 8-10 feet. These are of a 
spreading habit, and the long, graceful 
branches are literally studded with beautiful 
rosy blossoms. It flowers, too, with praise- 
worthy regularity year after year, and it may 
be said that no other Pyrus is the superior of 
P. floribunda. W. McG. 


Narcissus Queen of Spain by the 
waterside. 


This lovely Daffodil is quite happy in all 
but sun-baked positions and dense Shade, and 
never more so than when revelling in the 
deep alluvial soil near the water’s edge, where 
the colour and purity of its yellow flowers are 
now to be seen. These are planted in groups 
and in some instances are seen rising above 
a carpet of rapidly decaying bracken fronds, 
and in others growing above a carpet of the 
sky-blue Windflower (Anemone Robinsoniana Je 
This pretty Daffodil is a native of Portugal. 


M. S. 
Dahlia Millie Sculpham. 


Last season in an old-fashioned garden I 
came across an old Dahlia that took my 
fancy. I had seen it before, but it was quite 
forgotten. Anyhow, I have found out it- was 
the above ; and the good qualities of thesortfor 
garden decoration are such that it should be 
generally grown. The colour is a nice shade 


Cag 
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rich in artificial light. There 

little stock of this old 

although it is not 
H. S. 


of amber, 
appears to be very 
variety in the country ; 
quite lost to the trade. 


Narcissus Emperor by the waterside. 


Although this handsome Daffodil thrives in 
a variety of situations here, in no place is it 
so effective as when growing near the water, 
where the plants are exceedingly vigorous and 
the flowers of unusual size and colour. Every 
day the grass beneath them becomes a deeper 
green, the colour of the flowers being rendered 
more effective. EK. M. 


A charming Fumitory (Corydalis 
cheilanthifolia). 


This is flowering profusely at the present 
time, and is now an established favourite. 
From the tufts of bronzy fern-like leaves the 
spikes of bright yellow flowers arise and reach 


about a foot in height, the plant at that time. 


being decidedly pretty. Except when quite 
small, this plant resents disturbance, but dis- 
turbance in this case is unnecessary, as it 
reproduces itself annually by numbers of self- 


sown seedlings. G.'-M.°S: 


Flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum var. 


King Edward VII.). 


Having a fine group of the variety 
splendens in full bloom, I had formed the 
impression that one could scarcely hope to 
improve upon this brilliant kind. <A visit to 
a nursery, however, served to dispel this by 
revealing the above handsome form, the 
flowers of which are not only larger, but of a 
rich crimson-scarlet. Although the plants 
were no more than 2 feet in height one was 
attracted to them by their rich colour. 


G=2MSs. 
Aubrietia Miss Jekyll. 


Out of the many Aubrietias now in the 
market the above-named ranks high among 
the lavender-coloured varieties. Some of 
these are spoiled for massing by the presence 
of a white eye, which weakens the colour effect 
when viewed a little off, but Miss Jekyll is 
not marred by this defect, and is of a good, 
pure lavender. It should be remembered by 
those in want of such a colour among the 
Aubrietias. Scor. 


Lavatera Olbia. 


For the back of a large border, or even a 
little further forward, where a regular grada- 
tion of height is not wanted, Lavatera Olbia 
will be found of much value. Like many of 
the Mallowworts, its flowers are of great 
beauty, and their colour—a rich rose pink— 
is most pleasing and effective. It grows from 
4 to 6 feet high, the latter stature being 
reached only in rich, well-manured soil, and 
its general aspect is much admired. It may 
still be planted and is a really good per- 
ennial. S. ARNOTT. 


Primula muscarioides. 


This is a short-lived species, as a rule. 
It is not inappropriately named from the 
likeness of the spike of flower to that of the 
Muscari or Grape Hyacinth. The colour, 
purple-blue, is also much the same as that of 
the latter. I do not think it will ever be a 
very long liver in the open under ordinary 
garden conditions. It likes a damp spot, but 
few of us can give it its home conditions by 
the side of streams among the grass, in which 
it dwells in Tibet. It cannot be reckoned 
one of the truly easy Primulas for the 
ordinary amateur. Ess. 


Narcissus moschatus. 


I have been admiring a little colony of this 
pure white Pyrenean Daffodil to-day (April 
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25th). The flowers, which are suspended 
fyom their slender stalks after the manner of 
the rare and handsome large-flowered Snow- 
drops, are charming. This distinct bulb_ 
has been naturalised here for several years, 
and even where a casual flower appears 
among groups of the larger-blooming kinds its 
presence is at once apparent. It is one of 
those choice and dainty species of which we 
see far too little in present-day gardens, yet 
there are none of greater interest. G.M.%. 


Schizanthus—a good strain. 


Just recently, in-the garden of Crooksbury 
House, near Farnham, I noted really excel- 
lent examples of this useful annual. Not 
only were the plants well grown, but the seed 
of the same was from a commendable stock. 
This is known as Excelsior, and may be 
obtained of seedsmen of repute. Rich in 
lighter shades of colouring the strain is also 
of bushy habit. From 12 inches to 18 inches 
high from the pot, the plants were of similar 
width, and were clothed with flower from 
head to foot. The seeds were sown at the 
end of August last, and have been grown 
coolly since, frost only just kept away. The 
healthy green colour of the fern-like foliage 
bore evidence of care in culture. H. §. 


Bupleurum fruticosum. 

We do not often meet with this distinct ever- 
green shrub, which is so useful for seashore 
planting. It is a native of South Europe, 
and is of considerable botanical interest. 
Some bushes of it which came to my notice 
recently had a shapely and not unattractive 
appearance, reminding one of a very large 
New Zealand Speedwell. The bluish-green 
leaves are each from 3 inches to 4 inches long, 
and the small flowers are yellow and produced 
in terminal umbels each from 3 inches to 
4 inches across. It is quite hardy in Sussex, 
and if not of conspicuous beauty it is of more 
than passing interest as being the only hardy, 
shrubby representative of the great natural 
order of Umbellifers: M 


~ 


The neglect of the watering-can. 

Many gardeners are strangely prejudiced 
against the use of the watering-can ; and this 
is so even when rain-water is freely available. 
Too often seedsmen and nurserymen are 
unfairly blamed because _ seeds fail to 
germinate and transplanted shrubs and plants 
to live, simply because the gardener has failed” 
in his duty. Seeds sown in the open and 
left unwatered in dry, east-windy weather, 
and shrubs and plants moved and then leit 
to take care of themselves, have no chance in 
a dry season. If trees and shrubs are suffi- 
ciently watered and frequently sprayed over- 
head they will bear transplanting even when 
in leaf, and flower in a way unknown to those 
unfortunate owners of gardens whose gar- 
deners ‘‘do not believe in too much 
watering.” Att 


Hybrid Auriculas. 


I have been charmed of late with a group 
of these exquisite flowers, their purity and 
indescribable colours, coupled with a pleasing 
delicate fragrance, having surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations. These are the result 
of a packet of seed sent last year by an 
enthusiastic grower in Ireland. Among them 
are clear yellows, fawns, rich and pale browns, 
violet and purple shades, with a conspicuous 
clear eye and borne on powdery stems, while 


not a few of the charming flowers are attrac- 


tively frilled. All are so good that a little 
careful thought and preparation of the posi- 
tion intended for them are amply repaid. A 
fairly light, friable soil and partial shade 
will be found to suit these plants admirably, 
a cool. aspect during summer being most 
essential. M 
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Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. © 
The claims of this old-established benevo- — 
lent institution were strongly urged at the 
annual festival dinner held at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., 
on Tuesday, May 9th. It is fitting, 
now that our gardens are again spring- 
ing -into new beauty under the bene- 
ficial influence of the warmer atmo- 
sphere, that a thought should. be spared | 
to those who have in the past, directly or 
indirectly, given us many of the beautiful 
flowers and fruits we now enjoy, and to their 
dependents. Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., 
was the Chairman, presiding over a company 
of some 150, including many ladies. Among - 
those also present whom we noticed were :— 
Lord Aldenham, Mrs. Lionel de Rothschild, 
Mr. J. Edward N. Sherwood, J-P.. (hon. 
treasurer), Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Monro, Mr. 


_E. A. Bunyard, Mr. Leonard Sutton, Mr. and 


Mrs. Edward Mainwaring, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Cull, Mr. and Mrs. J. Collingridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Berry, Mr. Amos Perry, 
Mr. E, and Miss Corry, Mr. John Harrison, - 
jun., Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Barr, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Monro, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Bridgeford, Mr. and Mrs. David Ingamells, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Miles, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. R. King, Mr. Geo. Reynolds, Mr. Bruce 
Gibson, Mr. W. Cutbush, Mr. W. Easlea, 
and Mr. B. Wynne (secretary). _The tables 
were tastefully adorned with Roses and 
Tulips, the work of Mr. Harry Miles. 

In giving the toast ‘‘ Success to the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund,” the Chairman 
made humorous allusion to the fact that the 
chairmen of the dinners for three years in 
succession had been Members of Parliament, 
yet the general idea of the public was that 
\f.P.’s were the most unpopular persons in 
the country. Perhaps it was a gentle hint 
from the organisers of the Fund to M.P.’s to 
leave the House of Commons and take to 
gardening. If so, the idea was one with 
which he was inclined to agree. Owners of _ 
gardens and lovers of gardens owed much to 
the care bestowed upon them by the gardeners, 
head and under men, and should bear a 
sympathetic regard for the children who were | 
left behind, often totally unprovided ior, 
when Death the Reaper did his work. Mr. 
J. E. N. Sherwood, responding, said their — 
Fund appealed to the human side of garden- _ 
ing. It was started in 1887 in commemora- 
tion of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and was 
entirely supported by voluntary subscriptions. 
During the year the Fund had disbursed over 
£1,524 among no fewer than 127 children. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Visitors ’’ was briefly 
proposed by Mr. Geo. Monro, and acknow- 
ledged by Mr.\G. P. Berry, of the Horticul- 
tural Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture. ~ 
Lord Aldenham pledged the health of the 
Chairman, whose appeal resulted in a gain 
to the Fund, as announced, of £1,636. It was 
headed by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild with £100, 
and other leading contributions were :— ~ 
Messrs. Hurst and Sons, £100; Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, £100; Covent Garden sales- 
men (per Mr. D. Ingamells), £230; Mr. J.- 
M. Bridgeford, £55; Mr.  Whitpaine— 
Nutting, £53; Sir Harry J. Veitch, 
25 gs.; Messrs. R. and J. Cuthbert, £21; 
Mr. A. Waterer, £25; Messrs. Geo. Bun- 
yard and Co,. Ltd., £20; Mr. J. E. Dick-~ 
son (Hurst and Sons’ collection), £22; and — 
Mr. H. J. Jones, £21. say 

The musical entertainment was very enjoy- - 
able, some of the songs being very appro- 
priate, such as Miss Mary Winter's 


~* Spring’s Awakening ’’ (Saunderson), the 


madrigal ‘‘ When the Buds are Biossoming,”” — 
from ‘‘ Ruddigore ’» (Sullivan), and ‘‘ The 
English Rose,’”’ from ‘“‘ Merrie England ”’ (E.- 
German), sung by’ Mr. John Chandler. — 
Other artistes were Miss Edith Furmedge, 
Mr. Clifton Yates, Miss Ida Bass (violinist), 
and Mr. Hector Gordon. P 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Violas for the garden. 


Violas, sometimes called Tufted Pansies, 
are now regarded as essentially plants for 
garden embellishment, the old idea of regard- 
ing this subject more or less as a plant for 
exhibition having long since fallen into des- 
uetude. Within the last few days, however, 
T have been much surprised to find a few trade 
specialists who still catalogue these very large 
flowered sorts—which they describe as ‘‘ ex- 
hibition~ sorts ’’—in this way catering for 
those who will grow these flowers solely to 
produce large, handsome blooms. For the 
garden these exhibition sorts have little value, 
as they seldom flower freely or possess a robust 
constitution—essential factors in all garden 
plants worthy of the name. Sometimes these 
large flowers are to be seen at the leading 
shows, and would-be enthusiasts are encour- 
aged to buy them for garden use, only to be 
disappointed after a short period of flowering 
in the early season. Plants of the exhibition 
sorts invariably possess a most ungainly habit 
oi growth, too. Contrast these coarse-growing 
plants that develop the huge flowers of the 
exhibitor with the more tufted growth that 
generally characterises plants of the free- 
flowering garden sorts, and for general useful- 
ness in beds and borders there is no compari- 
son. 

Provided the selection of sorts be carefully 
made, there should be blossoms in abundance 
from spring until the early autumn, on 
plants that continue to increase in size and 
beauty as the months progress. One plant, 
represented by a single shoot at the time of 
planting, should, in the course of a season’s 
growth, develop into a plant from 10 inches 
to a foot in diameter. I have had them much 
larger than the size just indicated when I 
have allowed a space of 15 inches. between the 
plants. Under good culture, when planted in 
soil that has been generously manured, the 
garden Viola responds in most libéral fashion 
and yields blossoms in profusion. 

In anticipation of spring planting, the 
quarters should be deeply dug and freely 
manured with manure of a lasting kind. It 
would have been better had this work been 
done earlier, so that frosts and the weather 
generally could have pulverised and sweetened 
it. Heavy soil should have incorporated with 
it quite freely, coarse road grit and any well- 
rotted litter or leaf mould to break it up and 
render the surface more friable. This will 
aid planting and be much appreciated by the 
young plants. Light, porous soils are bene- 
fited by a liberal dressing of old cow manure 
and any material that will tend to render it 
less light and hungry. 

Plant when the flowering quarters are not 
too moist. A nice crisp condition of the sur- 
face soil, after a cleansing and purifying by 
the March winds, is an ideal time, and should 
provide excellent conditions during which to 
pursue planting operations. See that a nice, 
even surface is provided, and then proceed to 


plant; for quick results, 6 inches apart,’ 


varying this to suit the purposes of ‘each 
grower from 9 inches to a foot apart. The 
intervening spaces will, before the summer has 
passed, be covered with vigorous growths bear. 
ing an abundant crop of the most dainty 
blossoms. 

Subsequent to the planting, the beds and 


~forders should be hoed over with a Dutch 


hoe once 2 week. This will keep weeds under 
and will aerate the surface soil, in this way 
encouraging healthy root action and the pro- 
motion of satisfactory growth. Spent blos- 
soms should be picked off regularly. It is a 
good plan to pick off dead and spent blossoms 
prior to the weekly hoeing, as the hoeing gives 


the flowering quarters a quite clean and tidy 
appearance, < 

A few of the better Violas for garden em- 
bellishment are the following: White kinds 
are Swan, rayless white, large yellow eye; 
Snowflake, white, sometimes flecked pale 
mauve ; Marchioness, cream-white, erect, very 
free ; and the new Lady Tennyson, snow white, 
sent out this season by Mr. Septimus Pye, of 
Garstang, Lancs. Those of a blue and 


kindred tones of colour are Archie Grant, 
Pat 
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der; Dr. McFarlane, upper petals mauve, 
lower purple, very effective; Gladys Finlay, 
rayless white, broad purple, blue margin. 
J. B. Riding, a free flowering rosy mauve, 
very constant; Lady Knox, large, creamy 
yellow ; Margaret Wood, rayless canary yellow, 
orange eye, very beautiful; Kathleen, white, 
broadly edged purplish-red ; Mrs. Chichester, 
very large white, heavily flaked and marbled 
purple; Mrs. Morrison, mahogany, flaked 
amber and rose; and William Norris, a clear 
purple self, and a grand plant for the garden. 
Highgate. D. B. Crane. 





Primula marginata var. Lemoinei. 


Primula marginata, ranging in nature 
from the Maritime to the Cottian Alps, and 


Primula marginata var. Lemoinei. 


rich indigo blue; self; Fred Williams, con- 
sidered to be the best light blue, very 
dwarf and free flowering; W. H. Wood- 
gate, soft turquoise-blue, a fine addition to 
the blues; and Admiration, rich, bright blue. 
Those of a mauve colouring are John Quarton, 
light “mauve, most profuse; Kitty Bell, 
layender mauve; Maggie Mott, soft mauve ; 
and Winchmore Bedder, rich mauve. Yellow 
kinds are many, a few of the best being Mrs. 
EK. A. Cade, canary yellow, rayless, early, 
sweet-scented ; Redbraes Yellow, deep, rayless 
vellow; Moseley Perfection, deep, rayless 
yellow, very large, vigorous grower; and 


‘Primrose Dame, primrose yellow, very free. 


Other sorts of varying colours are the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Pasfield, clear bronze, chocolate 
centre; A. S. Frater, white centre, purple 
border; James Pilling, white, edged laven- 


generally upon limestone formations, does 
not appear to have produced any recognised 
natural hybrids. As a matter of fact the 
section brevibracteate of Primula seems far 
less prolific in interbreeding with other 
Primulas, with which they may share their 


habitat. 


Primula marginata varies to some extent 
in the shape and colour of its flowers, and 
more particularly in the serration of its leaf 
margins and the amount of the golden farina, 
so conspicuous as to have suggested the name 
marginata. The colour in the wild forms 
varies from clear lavender to rosy-lilac, and 
occasionally to pure white, but this albino 
is rare and scarcely found in cultivation. 
At least, this is my experience. I have bought 
at various times P. marginata alba, but in 
every case my purchases have turned out 
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anything but white at flowering-time. The’ 
flowers are sweetly scented and the plant as 
easily grown as any garden Auricula. 

The fine variety figured to-day is probably 
a garden-raised hybrid, and I should suspect 
a garden Auricula as the other parent. The 
flowers are of great substance, well rounded, 
and with well overlapping corolla segments, 
and ia conspicuous paste ring surrounding the 
centre. The colour is a beautiful shade of 
lavender, and the flowers are borne in large, 
shapely heads on sturdy stems, reaching 
nearly 6 inches in height, and of faultless 
constitution. At present this plant, which 
I suppose we owe to the great hybridist, Mons. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, appears to be very 
rare in our collections. Lady Northcliffe had 
a magnificent plant of it in her exhibit at 
Vincent Square a few weeks ago, and the 
only other specimen I know of, the one from 
which the photograph was taken, has been 
for a year or two in the nursery of Mr. 
Clarence Elliott at Stevenage. Primula 
marginata produces really wonderfully at- 
tractive hybrids. Most of us sigh in vain 
for Linda Pope. P. x. Marven, another 
well-known hybrid, is almost as rare, and 
P. marginata Mrs. Hall Walker is another 
beautiful. hybrid, quite near to P. m. 
Lemoinei, for which a look-out should be kept, 
especially by owners of alpine houses, in which 
P. marginata in its colour forms and hybrids 
may be cultivated with the greatest ease and 
to the highest perfection. W. E, Tu. I. 


The Daffodil season. 


Many paragraphs have appeared lately in 
various papers in connection with the show 
of Daffodils during the current season, either 
in an absolutely wild condition, for many 
years naturalised in pleasure-grounds, or on 
just a small scale in private gardens. A dale 
in Yorkshire and some woods in Sussex seem 
to have appealed specially to writers. So far 
as the flowers in uncultivated land were con- 
cerned, they did not give the varieties, but 
if my memory serves me rightly as to the 
Quells at Stopham, in Sussex, and my first 





impression of that delightful spot was close _ 


on 70 years ago, they were nearly all the old 
double yellow trumpet. They were to be seen 
there in Daffodil time in this large wood some 
two miles from a main road as far back as 
the early fifties, and doubtless scores, and 
perhaps hundreds, of years before, literally in 
their tens of thousands. There would be 
enormous\ clumps of them interspersed by 
stretches of dwarf Chestnut, Hazel, Bracken, 
and things of a character common to south 
country woods. Where flowers have been in 
such positions for so long a time practically 
undisturbed, changes of season, as, for 
instance, the exceptional summer of 1921, have 
had little or no effect on them; but 
from private gardens where planted as late as 
the autumn of 1920, or where naturalised in 
light soil, there seems a general opinion that 
the display has been nothing like so good as 
usual, a result mainly due, I fancy, to the 
premature ripening alike of foliage and bulb. 
So far as my own little garden is con- 
cerned, I noticed the foliage drooping and 
putting on the yellow tinge much earlier than 
in ordinary seasons. 

It is very sound advice to give to anyone 
naturalising on light soil to plant deeply, 
say, two or three inches deeper than on heavy 
land. There is less chance of a long spell of 
drought affecting bulb and foliage in the 
manner above mentioned. It is, in fact, advis- 
able when planting on sandy soil, to make 
a preliminary trial of the ground, to find at 
what depth the sand becomes moist, clinging 
just a trifle to the hand, iand rest the bases of 
the bulb on that level. Now that the Daffodil 
has become so popular for naturalising, and is 
represented by so many varieties, it must be 
interesting when opportunity offers to watch 
the behaviour of the many sorts used under 

& 
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different conditions. The majority will exist 
almost anywhere, but a thoroughly good type 
of natural soil makes a wonderful difference to 
the size and texture of blo6ém, and also the 
power of increase and quick maturity. The 
latter characteristics are, of course, peculiar 
to some varieties, few, for instance, possess 
the power of increase like Telamonius plenus 
or poeticus, but in soil that thoroughly suits 
them, even the slowly developing sorts will 
make quite respectable clumps in time. 
Hardwick. E. B.S. 


Playing courts. 

Pay special attention to the sweeping, 
mowing and rolling of lawns devoted to tennis 
and croquet so that they may be in good order 
and ready for playing upon as soon as possible. 
See that nets and all paraphernalia in con- 
nection with the games are 1n good order, or, 
if anything is wanted, procure what is re- 
quired without delay. 


\ 


Lawns. 


Lawns upon which the grass is weak may, 
with advantage, be given a top-dressing of 
basic slag and nitrate of soda. Slag is rather 
slow in its action, and is, possibly, of more 
service when applied in autumn, but circum- 
stances occasionally demand a variation from 
custom, and the effect, if later, is equally 
certain. Nitrate of soda is, of course, rapid 
in effect. Where there is plenty of soot avail- 
able a mixture of half soot and half finely 
screened sand is very useful for lawns. If 
the grass be well nourished the growth is 
vigorous and acts as a check upon weeds. It 
is occasionally recommended that White 
Clover be used in grass mixtures, but while 
the Clover grows closely and keeps its colour 
well in dry seasons, it is objectionable on 
tennis courts or on cricket pitches because the 
foot cannot grip it so well as grass. 





Waldsteinia trifolia. 


This is a delightful plant of “creeping 
growth, only a very few inches: high, with 
bright yellow flowers, bigger than those of the 
other species, and pretty leaves of a glossy 
green. This is excellent for growing on rock- 
work, over a stone edging, for the very front 
of the border, or for carpeting bulbs. One 
of the prettiest effects I have had was a 
carpet of W. trifolia in flower, with an ir- 
regular group of Muscari botryoides rising 
through the carpet and delightful with its 
spikes of blue. W. trifolia will grow in sun 
or shade, and will even do under deciduous 
shrubs. It can be grown in the poorest and 


stoniest soils, and is a plant of great value’ 


in its way. S. ARNOTT. 


Myosotis dissitiflora. 

This is one oi the ‘best Forget-me-nots, 
although not a new one. When the strain is 
true there are few more useful plants, either 
for the open garden or growing in pots under 
glass to cut from. In the open garden, grown 
in big patches or as a groundwork for bulbs 
it is useful. Its early blooming is a recom- 
mendation for the latter purpose, while 


_ added to this its height is excellent to go 


under bulbs. In very cold districts it some- 
times suffers from severe frost, especially 
when the growth is coarse. I*always found 
it best to sow the seed in an open position on 
rather poor soil. When they are trans- 
planted, given plenty of room, and somewhat 
poor soil, they grow hardy. Those that can 
give it a place at the foot of a warm wall or 
in the front of a greenhouse, planting it 
early, will be rewarded by having it in bloom 
through the winter and well into the 
spring. Where there is less space and the 


“reputation 
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demand is great, few things are more useful — 


to grow in pots for rooms or the dinner table. 
Sours Bucks. 


Clematis Flammula. 


A conversation I had with a nurseryman 
some time ago in regard to Clematises brought 
to light that by far the greater number of 
plants sold belongs to the Jackmanni and 
lanuginosa sections, and that sorts like Flam- 
mula, belongin, 
summer area are not so frequently asked 
for. If the weather is favourable we often 
get Flammula to bloom in May,ébut it is in 
full beauty in June. Its blossoms, borne in 
clusters, are white and sweetly scented. Like 
other Clematises, C. Flammula can always 
be obtained in pots, and can, therefore, be 
planted at practieally any time. ; 

LEAHURST. | 


Romneyas. 5 

I feel sure one of the secrets of success with 
these beautiful plants is a light and warm 
soil well on the sandy side. In my experience 
they do not like anything in the nature of a 
rich soil, but a sandy compost with plenty of 
dry old leaf mould incorporated with it and 
a warm and somewhat sheltered position are 
sufficient to ensure success. There are few 
nobler things for the garden, for they amply 
repay any trouble taken when they have 
grown into a good clump and are opening their 
magnificent flowers. R. trichocalyx is less 
often grown than R. Coulteri, but it has the 
of being a more persistent 
bloomer, and the absence of smell is considered 
an additional advantage by some who use the 
flowers for decoration in the house and find 
the strong scent of R. Coulteri too over- 
powering indoors. Jie Weed, Goes 

ri 


Phytolacca clavigera. 

Tt would be interesting to readers who grow 
the Phytolaccas to know something more 
about P. clavigera than is contained in the 
report of the Floral Committee of the R.H.S. 
of the meeting of the Committee on June 21st, 
1921, when Mr. Amos Perry received an 
Award of Merit for this plant. I cannot find 
any other record of this Phytolacca, which 
seems quite a new plant to British gardens. 


In the ‘‘Journal’’ of the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society, Vol. XLVII., Part I., it is 
stated to be: ‘‘ A handsome, hardy, herbaceous 
plant bearing dense racemes of small pink 
flowers with green centres. The plant throws 


out numerous side-shoots, and has very attrac- — 
It would be a favour if any- — 


tive foliage.”’ 
one with any knowledge of P. clavigera would 
give us their opinion and experience of the 
plant in cultivation. Few of the species are 
in British gardens, P. decandra, the 
Virginian Pokeweed, being most common. 

S. ARNOTT. ~ 


Funkias. 


These are shade-loving perennials, noted’ 
for the beauty of their foliage as much, if 


not more, than their Lily-like blossoms. The ‘s 
winter, however severe, affects them scarcely 
at all, and, as sure as April comes, they give 


evidence of new growth. Then is the time 
when they can be divided, and this is really. 
necessary every two-years or so, inasmuch as 
they grow rapidly. Soil is not of very great 


importance in the case of I*unkias, as they — 
will grow in any moderately good material, — 
but shade and moisture are important if one 
April is © 
a most suitable period to remove them, and — 


desires to have them at their best. 


they are not long before they become estab- 
lished. 
looking foliage, and can be planted with good 
effect in conjunction with ferns. © The 


following are well known and can be recom-— 


Some of them are noted for noble-- 


to the type of small-flowered — 


» 


= 
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mended for town gardens:—TF. Sieboldi, grey- 
green large leaves, pale bluish flowers; F. 
ovata, deep green foliage, mauve flowers; F. 
grandiflora, light green foliage, white flowers , 
FP. aureo-marginata, yellow and green striped 
leaves. W oopDBASTWICK. 





Tulip Rising Sun. 

This is one of the May flowering Tulips, 
so useful at a season when outdoor flowers 
are none too plentiful, and deservedly enjoying 
increasing popularity. Rising Sun is a clear 
yellow form of Duchesse de Parme. It is 
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and suitable annuals for this season, there 
being quite a selection of interesting sun- 
loving annuals which are eminently suitable 
for such places. More sweet Violets have 
been planted. 

A long bed has been specially prepared for 
perpetual flowering Carnations which were 
raised from seed sown in the early autumn of 
last year and wintered in cold frames. These 
have made nice plants and are put out at a 
foot apart, and the bed edged with the silvery- 
grey Santolina Chamecyparissus. The hand- 
some (Knothera taraxacifolia, O. speciosa, 
and O. brachycarpa have been planted out to 
form a carpet beneath the Roses. Seed 





Tulip Rising Sun. 


oval, large, and of good substance, with a 
stout stem and very undulate leaves. 


Work of the Week. 


Lawns and grass paths have now been 
mown for the first time this year, it being 
necessary to run over them twice before a 
satisfactory appearance was obtained. If 
grass is allowed to get more than 2 inches in 
height before the mower is used the lawns pre- 
sent a very poor appearance for some little 
time afterwards—therefore it is wise to deal 
with this work in good time. All the grass 
here was dressed with lawn sand during the 
past month with remarkably satisfactory 
results, the moss has disappeared and also 
coarse weeds, while the grasses and clovers 
have developed such a healthy appearance that 
its use in future years is assured. All the 
borders are now being cleaned through, and 
the soil pointed over wherever possible. On 
any blank spaces will be sown choice 


° 


sowing, having been unduly postponed owing 
to the weather, is now the order of the day, 
and in addition to the preparation of the beds 
and borders many annuals have been 
sown ; these include quantities of Mignonette, 
Rhodanthes, Phacelia campanularia, Whit- 
lavia grandiflora, Swan River Daisy (Brachy- 
come), Single Asters, in sunny positions. 
Gilias, Leptosyne Stillmannii, and many 
others. More tender subjects, such as Ver- 
benas, Snapdragons, Ipomeeas, Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, etc., which have had to be sown 
in warmth, have been pricked off into boxes 
in quantity and kept growing in warm 
frames for a few weeks longer. Constant 
shifting and hardening of the various ‘sub- 
jects are necessary. Sweet Peas are dusted 
over with soot frequently to frustrate 
the attacks of slugs, but this should at no 
time be applied too thickly, as it has a ten- 
dency to burn*the plants. Stocks, Phloxes 
(annual), Cheiranthus various, Abronia 
umbellata, Nolana, Tufted Pansies, etc., have 
been sown under glass. BE. M. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


s 


Chrysanthemum notes. 


Some time during the month of May 
varieties generally that are grown in pots 
begin to branch. This branching is caused by 
the formation of a flower bud at the point of 
the plant, and referred to by growers as a 
‘““break.’”? When this takes place the culti- 
vator should have settled upon the various 
modes with which to satisfy ambitions, 
whether large show blooms are desired, or a 
quantity on each plant; or, again, if it be, 
desirable to take a middle course and perfect 
nicely-developed flowers, but not so big as 
those noted at exhibitions. In _the case of 
the first it simply means concentrating on a 
very limited number of growths, or stems, 
each of which may carry but one blossom, 
How many, or rather how few (I am 
specially referring to the Japanese kinds), 
rests with the grower. General practice has 
made that number three ; some thin to a pair, 
and others in some instances to one only. In 
these times of keen competition the person 
who produces something out of the ordinary 
wins, and therefore commend me to one stem, 
or at most two, to a plant. In all instances I 
would carry up a couple or three growths 
from the first break and let these run on for a 
time ; then decide what shal] be done when all 
is satisfactory for a show of promising flower 
buds one wishes to retain. For a quantity of 
flowers the matter, of course, is simple; and 
the only thing to do is to allow a well-pro- 
portioned number of stems to a plant, letting 
these produce their flowers in their own 
natural way and time. 

The middle course, perhaps the most in- 
teresting development in Chrysanthemum 
culture, is to limit the number of growths, but 
not to the extent practised by the exhibitor. 
From half-a-dozen up to a score on one plant, 
and each to carry a single bloom,’ is the 
system so much in vogue of late years among 
those who turn out the highest grade of cut 
flowers for market, and it is therefore one 
that the general grower might adopt. At the 
first break would spring sufficient side 
branches for the purpose; at least, if young 
plants have been -grown on in the sturdy 
manner advocated from time to time by the 
writer. This is of importance, because in 
many instances, probably most, it is desirable 
that early-formed flower buds shall be 
selected. To be sure of this, growers for sale 
sometimes put more than one plant in a pot. 
There should, however, be no difficulty with 
one if that plant be well done. This middle 
course, as I~have termed it, suits the single- 
flowered varieties admirably, even when pro- 
ducing them for show. 

Up to now there has occurred nothing 
unusual among the plants. They are clean— 
that is, free from insect or any pest; if not 
quite as forward as in some seasons at this 
time. All is ready for the last repotting, 
which will be finished before the month is out. 
One grows on more plants than are really 
wanted, so that at the last nothing of an 
unsatisfactory nature shall’ be included. 
When. the. superfluous side growths are 
removed, they may be rooted ; these make nice 
little plants for small pots, and are found 
acceptable for house decoration. In the case 
of a new variety, too, it is not wise to throw 
anything away. These little plants often 
provide nice cuttings in late autumn when 
some, at any rate, of the big ones may fail. 
It is well to put a stick to each plant even if 
all do not require support; such protect from 
mishaps. In our case plants are never 
unduly tall on account of discarding any sort 
that runs up high. The tallest last year was 
the variety Mrs. G. Drabble. When potted 
finally, stout bamboo canes are put to the 
plants. H.'8. 
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VEGETABLES. 





Salads for summer and winter. 


Throughout the country there is a regular 
sale for vegetables used in the making of 
salads, many of which are too often neglected 
in the majority of gardens, though in large 
establishments their worth is known, and the 
gardener takes care to include them in his 
plans for the production of a constant supply. 
Amongst smal] cultivators, however, they are 
not regarded as of sufficient importance to be 
worth a second thought, notwithstanding that 
they can be made to pay as well as any crop 
in the garden, and but little space is required™ 
to raise plentiful crops under a proper system 
of management. In the summer, of course, 
they can be grown in the open like other 
vegetables, while in the winter, being of a 
hardy nature, very little heat or protection is 
required to force them into growth sufficient 
for market purposes. The following are a few 
of the more important salads for which there 
is always a demand :— 

AMERICAN OR LAND Cress.—Most useful for 
mixed salads, and very easily grown. Seed 
should be sown from March onwards on a 
north border, and the plants thinned out to 
4 inches apart. The outside leaves only are 
used. 

Curcory.—Like all plants that produce tap- 
shaped roots, Chicory does not require a rich 
soil, but the land must be in thoroughly good. 
heart, or the roots will not have sufficient 
energy to allow them to produce a good crop 
of leaves when lifted and forced in winter. 
The seed should be sown early in June in 
drills about 10 inches asunder, and the plants 
thinned until they stand about 8 inches apart 
to finish growth. A small quantity _ of 
seed must be sown every year, as, after 


forcing, the tap-roots are so exhausted as to - 


be of no further value. To maintain a con- 
stant supply, during the winter months,’ the 
roots should be packed in boxes with a thin 
casing of soil and placed in a cellar or shed 
that is perfectly dark and where the tempera- 
ture is reasonably equable. Moisture is 
afterwards. necessary, but too much. water 
must not be applied. 


Corn Satap or Lams’s Lerruce.—A valu-~ 


able salad plant for autumn, winter, and 
early spring use. Seed sown in August and 
September gives the best results, and should 
be in drills 9 inches apart, afterwards thin- 
ning out the seedlings to 6 inches from each 
other. Corn salad is very hardy, and can 
generally be got in good condition at all times 
from the open ground. A dry position in the 
garden is necessary, but where the tops will 
not be shaded. 

Enpive.—Sow in July and August for 
winter use. The drills should be an inch 
deep and 6 inches between the rows, the thin- 
nings afterwards transplanted in - rows 
9 inches apart each way, on well-manured 
ground. The plants should be put under 
shelter for mid-winter and bleached by tying 
up or covering with flower-pots. 

Lerruce.—Sowings should commence in 
August for winter supply. If a small quan- 
tity of seed is sown every two or three weeks 
from May onwards, it is not at all difficult 
te keep up a supply all through the summer. 
Although early and-late sowings are gener- 
ally made in frames or houses, there is no 


necessity to do so in open seasons; but the - 


plants should be well covered up on frosty 
nights. It is always advisable to grow 
Lettuce in a cool and rather damp situation, 
as the plants are then less likely to “ bolt.” 
The Cos variety is more popular on the whole 
than the Cabbage variety, but the latter is 
decidedly the better for winter use. 
Musrarp AND Cress.—The first sowings 
should be made in March, in boxes about 
12 inches square and 2 inches deep. ‘The soil 


must be well pressed down and the seed sown 
regularly over the surface. When placed in 
a greenhouse or frame the seed will ger- 
minate in from six to eight days, and a 
further supply may be sown in another box 
for succession. If the weather is warm 
enough for the seed to grow outside, sowings 
may be made in boxes, covered with glass, and 
stood out in a sheltered corner in the full sun. 
Two sowings of Mustard should be made to 
one of Cress. 

RapisH may be produced al] the year 
round, but the best results are obtainable from 


early frame-grown, successional early outdoor 


grown, and subsequent crops during the 
spring and summer months, secured in con- 
nection with such showery weather as occurs. 
The best soil is a moderately light loam, some- 
what rich in organic manure, and” lightly 
surface forked. One great advantage con- 
nected with Radish is that, if properly grown, 
it matures and becomes fit for marketing in 
a very short time, and not only does it thus 
give quick returns, but the land can be shortly 
turned to other account. 

WATERCRESS can be grown in ordinary 
garden soil, provided-a shady border is chosen 
and copious waterings given. The seed 
should be sown in April and the planis 
thinned out to 6 inches apart, afterwards 
keeping them pinched to prevent flowering. 
In autumn, pans may be hali-filled with soil 
and some of the plants placed therein. These 


should be put into a greenhouse and kept — 


thoroughly watered, when a supply of good, 
tender Watercress will be available all the 
winter. 

Quick marketing should always be con- 
sidered an essential feature connected with 
every crop. Nor is it necessary, as some may 
imagine, to market over large samples. 
Medium size, young and tender are the main 


points to be considered, and growers should _ 


remember that big, old, hard, or stringy 
samples of any plant, either in summer or 
winter, are not required. R. D. 


Spinach. 


Although Spinach cannot be called the poor 
man’s dish, nevertheless it is an important 
crop in many a garden, and during the 
summer quickly matures and almost as 
quickly goes past its best by persistently 
flowering, so that it is necessary to sow a 
patch quite every fortnight to provide a daily 
supply for the table. Those having a good 
breadth of it from a late summer sowing are 
in a fortunate position, as greenstuff in 
general is none too plentiful after such a dry, 


hot summer and autumn last year. During’ 


the hottest months it thrives best in a some- 
what shady position, such as rows of Peas 
supply on either side, the individual plants 
being thinned to a distance of 6 inches 
apart, when fine large leaves will be the 
order. As the plants go over, pull up the roots 
and spread them on the ground. They will 
keep the surrounding root-run for the Peas 
cool and moist. Should the space be required 
for a catch crop, such as Lettuce, Turnips, 
or Radishes, do not remove the Spinach; dig 
it in deeply and so enrich the ground for its 


succeeding crop. The round variety is best ~ 


to sow from February up to July; in fact, 
it sometimes equals the prickly as a winter 
crop in some localities. This needs to be sown 
early inthe month of August on cold soils, a 
week or two later for the warmer counties. 
New Zealand Spinach continues to produce 
fine leaves during the summer season, and 
is best sown in a little heat in March and 
set out towards the end of May a couple af 
feet or more apart, while the Perpetual or 
Spinach Beet provides a good substitute for 


but 
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late autumn. It is not often I condemn the 


Starling, but one winter, when the ground 
was thinly covered with snow and the leaves 


of the Spinach showing above, they simply - 


ragged all they could get at before they were 
noticed, so-that it is necessary to be on the 
alert for these birds and Woodpigeons, where 
they abound. The bigger bird the same 
spring proved a- very great nuisance among 
the early Cabbage plants. = J. MAyNeE. 





Mint ‘and Tarragon. 
If either or both are likely to be im request 


_ early in the coming season, introduce roots 


of each into heat. Boxes or’ pots, according 
to the demand, are the best receptacles into 
which to place the roots. Where both are in 


demand early, the best way is to grow the : 


plants or roots in large pots or boxes outdoors 
during the summer. When put into warmth 
such plants give by far the best results in 
point of yield. is 
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Hardy fruit garden. = 


At the time of writing (April 25th) and ~ 


from then onwards well into May we often 
experience early morning white frosts, and 
about this time much blossom, also young and- 
tender fruits, are showing. 
insufficient foliage is formed for natural pro- 
tection, but much can be done if rough skele- 


ton supports are used, and any old fish net- ; 


ting stretched above the trees, there being no 
need to bother about the-sides so long as the 
nets are placed over the bushes, beds, or trees. 


This plan not only breaks a good deal of the 
frost, but also acts as a screen against the 
early sun, which really causes the damage, 


and in most cases generally shines extra 
brightly after a frosty and clear morning. To 
verify these latter remarks, it is always 
noticeable that very little damage is done, 1f 
it happens that a dull time succeeds a white 
frost. RR. H. Crockrorp. 
Weston Park Gardens, Stevenage. ; 





Vineries | 


In most cases ~ 
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now require constant attention, as the Vines 


are in various stages of growth.- In the 
earliest house, where the fruit has com- 


menced to swell after stoning, the border > e 


should be well watered with liquid manure. 


Go over the bunches to regulate them for the Ss 


last time and remove any seedless berries. 


See to the stopping of strong laterals and — ie 


allow the weaker ones a little more freedom, 
avoid. over-crowding. In __ succession 
houses continue to regulate the shoots and 
stop the laterals. A temperature of 65 degs.. 
is suitable at night for the flowering season 
of most. varieties excepting Muscats, which 
should be kept at a minimum of 70 degs. when 
in flower. Remove all surplus bunches and 
avoid over-cropping the Vines. Disbud and 
tie down the Vines in late houses. 


low night temperatures. =a 


~ 


Peach houses. 


Continue disbudding and thingie, BGM a : 
both with judgment and spreading the opera> 


tion over a certain period in order to prevent 


damage to the trees. In thinning the fruits ~ 
at this time, more ought to be leit than the | 
tree is ultimately intended to carry, as there 
is certain to be a slight amount of‘dropping 
at the time of stoning. Keep a comfortable 
and rather moist atmosphere, avoid draughts 
in ventilating, and should a trace of aphis 


be seen, vaporise or use tobacco powder at 
once. : { 


Do-not — 4 
keep too close an atmosphere, but encourage ~ 
strong, healthy foliage by free ventilation and 
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PLANTS. 





The Arum Lily. 


The Arum Lily serves a most useful pur- 
pose in every garden where there is a green- 
house or conservatory. At Easter time, of 
course, there is a great demand for the flowers 
both growing on the plants and when cut. 
When the season of flowering is over, and the 
leaves searing, the plants are, in many 
tstances, much neglected and harm is done 
accordingly. 

RESTING, DRYING-OFF OR PLANTING-OUT THE 


the pot a top-dressing of good loam is applied, 
the pots placed upright and water given in 
sufficient quantity to thoroughly moisten the 
whole through. From this stage onwards 
water is regularly applied when required, 
and the plants are placed under glass, growth 
being steady. and strong, the first blooms 
appearing at the end of August. At the 
latter date the second batch of plants retained 
in pots is dealt with in a similar way, and 
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the value of the small side plants, or off-sets. 
These should be potted, too, singly, in quite 
small pots, as.they will, in the course of 
eighteen months, form a most useful batch of 
plants for grouping if repotted as required. 

Use good loam, a small quantity of fresh 
leaf soil and some bone-meal as a compost 
when potting the lifted plants; ram the soil 
rather firmly but not directly’ on the roots. 
Water both roots and foliage and shade from 
sunshine for a couple of weeks; also protect 
from frosts. This batch of plants will yield 
an unbroken supply of blooms from Christmas 
till the end of April or middle of May. 

Arum Lilies will succeed admirably in suit- 
able greenhouses and moderately in rather 





RooTs.—I have seen all practised and adopted 
all methods myself, and, if carefully carried 
out, good results may follow all. A succes- 
sion of bloom may be had if there are several 
batches of plants and sufficient artificial heat. 
‘To secure a nice succession I find the follow- 
ing a very good plan, namely, to select one 
batch of strong plants, gradually dry them 
off, but retain the roots in the pots. Then 
another batch of plants is also retained in 
their pots, but only partially dried off; the 
third batch being planted out and duly lifted 
and repotted. The batch first referred to is 
dealt with early in July, all the soil, down to 
the corms and roots, is removed, the remain- 
ing portion of soil and roots turned out intact 
80 that any drainage deficiency can be put 
right. When the ball of soil is returned to 


Primula sinensis Silver Star. 


placed in a greenhouse or pit. A handful of 
bone-meal to a peck of loam, when the top- 
dressing is being carried out, will ensure 
strength of both leaf and bloom. Aiterwards 
feeding with diluted liquid manure is very 
beneficial. _ The second batch of plants will 
flower freely just before Christmas, and again 
as freely at Easter, besides producing odd 
blooms. 

Before frosts come in early autumn the 
planted-out Arums must be carefully lifted 
and potted. If no division of roots was 
done when they were planted out, and it is 
found desirable to have a number in small 
pots, the division must be done at the time 
of lifting and repotting. Single plants in 
small pots are very useful, and, while on the 
subject of repotting, I must draw attention to 


unsuitable ones—those shaded naturally and 
in bad positions, also those indifferently 
heated, provided all frost can be excluded. 
In ideal structures, where heat and moisture 
can be regulated at the will of the cultivator, 
it is advisable to frequently syringe the plants 
with clear water, and occasionally with clear 
soot water. G. G. B. 


Primula sinensis Silver Star. 

This unique variety, with its pure white, 
glistening flowers, was bred at Reading by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, and is becoming in- 
creasingly popular each year with Primula 
growers. The flowers are quite distinct 
owing to the absence of the normal yellow eye, 
and show up to great advantage against the 
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dark stems and foliage, which makes an ex- 
cellent foil to their purity. The plant is of 
easy cultivation, quite robust in growth, and 
makes a very pretty companion to either the 
coral-pink or light-blue stellata varieties. 
We know oi no more decorative plant for the 
cool greenhouse. 


© 


Malmaison Carnation Mrs. Myles 
Kennedy. 


This is a cross between Princess of Wales 
and an unnamed Perpetual-Flowering Car- 
nation seedling. It has the habit of a Per- 
petual Flowering Carnation with the flower of 
Princess of Wales, but the perfume is more’ 
pronounced than in that variety. The colour, 
a rich salmon-pink, is the same as that of the 
Malmaison Princess of Wales. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Increasing Azaleas. 

I have a fine double white Azalea in bloom. 
How can I propagate from this variety ? 

Preston. BEaAcon. 

{Azaleas are not at all difficult to strike 
from cuttings, provided a reasonable amount 
of care and attention is bestowed upon them. 
It is as yet too early to commence, the best 
cuttings being furnished by the present 
season’s shoots when they are in a _ half- 
ripened condition. This will be, as a rule, 
in April or May, as a good deal depends 
upon the structure in which the plants are 
kept, while some varieties commence to grow 
earlier in the season than others. An im- 
portant item is to take the cuttings just in 
the right stage, as if too succulent many will 
decay, while on the other hand if too woody 
they will stand a very long time without root- 
ing. <A close propagating-case or bell-glasses 
are absolutely necessary for the cuttings, and 
if possible they should be put.into a structure 
from .5 degrees to 10 degrees warmer than that 
in which they have been growing. Should 
there, however, be no such convenience the 
warmest part of the greenhouse may be chosen 
for their reception, and a close case can soon 
be improvised by making a shallow \box 
(about a foot deep at the back and 10 inches 
at the front), which can be covered with ia 
few large squares of glass.” For such. a case 
pots 4 inches in diameter are very suitable 
into which to put the cuttings. The pots 
should be filled to within 2 inches or 3 inches 
of the rim with broken crocks, the upper layer 
not being larger than Peas. The soil may 
consist of equal parts of peat, passed through 
a sieve with a 4-inch mesh, and of clean silver 
sand, well mixed together. With this com- 
post the pots must be firmly filled, leaving a 
space of about 4 inch at the top for watering. 
Several pots having been prepared in this 
way, and watered through a fine-rosed water- 
ing-pot, they are then ready for the cuttings. 
Shoots of moderate vigour should be chosen 
for the purpose, and when cut off cleanly at 
the base with a sharp knife, and two or three 
‘of the bottom leaves removed, they are then 
ready for insertion. It is very essential that 
the cuttings be put in firmly, hence care 
should be taken that the hole made with the 
dibber for the reception of the cutting is not 
too deep, as the cutting must rest on a firm 
base, otherwise many will die. This is a 
very common mistake, yet one that in the 
case of such plants as Azaleas so much de- 
pends. To put in a cutting firmly the hole 
should be made of the exact depth required, 
then take the dibber (about the thickness of 
a pencil), and keeping it upright again insert 
and press towards the cutting. This will 
close up the soil around all the underground 
portion, and make the cutting perfectly firm. 
From six to eight cuttings may be put into 
a pot 4 inches in diameter. The glasses 
should be taken off each morning to dry up 
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any condensed moisture, and to allow of the 
removal of decayed leaves. The cuttings must 
also be watered when necessary and shaded 
from the sun. Where there is a propagating 
house with a gentle bottom-heat the pots 
should not be plunged at once, but in a month 
or so. Bottom-heat, however, is not necessary 
for the cuttings, which will, as a rule,. root 
in about a couple of months. When rooted 
air must be! given by degrees till they are 
inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
house. Then the tops of thé shoots should 
be pinched out in order to se€ure a bushy 
habit of growth, and in a fortnight the 
cuttings may be potted singly. Small pots 
well drained, and a compost of three parts 
peat to one of sand, will suit them well. As 
the young Azaleas prefer a humid atmosphere, 
they will during the summer be best if stood 
on a bed of ashes in an ordinary garden frame 
out-of-doors. They must, however, during 
their earlier stages be shaded from the direct 
rays of the sun. | 


ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya Schrodere. 


This charming Cattleya belongs to the 
labiata section of the genus, and produces 
its sweetly-scented flowers during the spring. 
A typical form has large flowers, with broad 
waved petals usually pale rose, and sepals 
of the same colour, The lip is deeper rose, 
with a pale orange throat. It is a native of 
Colombia, from whence it was introduced 
about thirty-four years ago. When shown 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 12; 1887, it gained a first class certifi- 
cate, and since then several distinct forms 
have been honoured. A number of useful 
hybrids has been raised from C. Schrédere, 
including Lelio-Cattleya Fascinator, Gany- 
mede, G. S. Ball, and _ Brasso-Cattleya 
Langleyensis, It is fairly cheap, and if pos- 
sible newly-imported plants should be 
procured, It is fairly easy to cultivate, and 
with ordinary care does not deteriorate under 
cultivation. 


Dendrobium Phalzenopsis. 


In some collections this autumn and early 
winter flowering Orchid is grown in quantity, 
and wherever Orchids are cultivated a dozen 
or so should certainly be included. The 
pseudobulbs are each from 12 inches‘ to 
18-inches high, and the erect or slightly droop- 
ing spikes bear from 10-15 blooms somewhat 
resembling those of some of the Phalznopsis, 
but deep rose in colour, shaded more or less 
with magenta purple. There is a fine variety 
known as Schroderianum, which is larger than 
the type and the flowers are more richly 
coloured. 
New Guinea and North Australia, while it 
has also been found on the small island of 
Timor-Lant. It was introduced about 1879 
by Captain Broomfield. A suitable com- 
panion to the above is | 

D. FORMOSUM, especially the form known as 
giganteum. The pseudobulbs are each from 
12 inches to 18 inches high, and the flowers, 
which are pure white excepting the lip, which 


-is stained with orange-yellow, are produced in 


apical clusters. It was introduced from the 
Khasia Hills by Gibson in 1937, but some of 
the finest varieties are found in the Man- 
grove swamps of the Andaman Islands. 


Culture. 

For the last two or three months both these 
Dendrobiums have been resting, and now that 
they have started into growth any repotting or 
top-dressing should be taken in hand. Over- 
potting must be guarded against, for they only 


This Dendrobium is a native of* 
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need a small quantity of soil around the base, 


therefore pots or pans should be chosen which 
~ will just take the roots, and allow for two 


seasons’ growth. They are filled to one-third 
of their depth with drainage, and if it is 
intended to suspend the receptacles from the 
roof, wire handles must be attached before the 
repotting begins. |The rooting medium con- 
sists of Osmunda fibre or good quality peat, 
with a moderate sprinkling of chopped 
Sphagnum moss. Like most Dendrobiums, 
the twain quoted in this article make their 
season’s growth during the hottest part of the 
year, which is a decided advantage to the 
grower, for very little, if any, fire heat is 
needed when the weather is bright. li a 
house or division is not set apart for warm 
orchids, the plant stove or cucumber-house 
will suit them admirably. Again, they com- 


plete their growth in a comparatively short 
time, so it is expedient that when growth ~ 


begins every encouragement must be given the 
plants to build up strong, stout pseudobulbs. 
A moist, buoyant atmosphere is needed, the 
syringe being used freely between the pots, 
and when the weather is bright a light spray 
overhead is also beneficial. Specimens that 
did not need repotting will take a copious 
supply of water, but those that have been dis- 
turbed will require more careful treatment 
until they are rooting freely. These plants 
will also enjoy a little more shade until they 
are re-established. As a rule, protection from 
the sun will only be needed for a few hours 
about mid-day, but much, of course, will 
depend on the position and aspect of the green- 
house. When growth is completed—and this 
can be ascertained by the appearance of the 
terminal leat—the water supply is gradually 
diminished, but enough must be afforded to 


keep the plants in a plump condition. After’ 


a few weeks the flower spikes will begin to 


appear, then the roots are kept just moist and © 


the plants placed in a temperature of 55 to 
60 degs. Fah. The atmosphere being toler- 
ably dry, the blooms will last for a longer 
period. When the spikes are removed, the 


‘long resting period begins, and during this 


time an average temperature of 50 to 55 degs. 
is maintained, and water will only be needed 
at rare intervals. 


Epidendrum Endresi. * $ 


‘Of this pretty little species now rarely seen ‘ 
it was pleasing to note a specimen recently at 


the Royal Horticultural Society’s fortnightly 
meeting. It came from the collection of Mr. 
H. -T. Pitt, Stamford Hill. E. Endresi 


grows about 12 inches high, and bears a ter- | 


minal cluster of waxy white flowers marked 


with violet and orange on the lip. It was dis- | 
- covered by Endres in Costa Rica in 1873 when 


TW. Be- 


he was plant collecting for Messrs. Veitch, of 


Chelsea, but he failed to send home- living 
plants, so it was left to Mr. F. Lehmann to 
import live specimens: in 1878. | Now that 


travelling is iso much quicker, and better ~ 
methods prevail for importing plants, we 
might reasonably expect fresh importations of — 
It has been used by 


such a charming species. 
the hybridists, and they have given us EK. 
Armstrongi and E. 
KE. Endresi should be grown in the interme- 


diate house, or where the average tempera- — 


ture is from 50 to 55 degrees Fah. It only 
needs a small pot, and the soil should con- 


Endresi-W allisi. 


sist of peat and Sphagnum Moss, with a> 


moderate sprinkling of sharp sand. Thrips 
are often troublesome, especially when the new 
growths are an inch or so high, and this is 


probably the cause of some plants becoming 


unhealthy, The plants must be kept free of 


insect pests, and the roots more or less moist 


throughout the year. It would be interésting 


if those that possess a plant would endeavour — 


to raise a few from seeds, for many would like 
to possess an example of such a lovely species. 
B. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 





The Blue Anemones. 


Too much can scarcely be said in favour of 
the beautiful early and hardy Windflower 

ANEMONE BLANDA from Greece and Asia 
Minor. Its variety of colour alone is charm- 
ing, varying, as it does, from pure-white to 


. white with blue backs to its petals; then from 


~ 


= 


pale blue to the darkest indigo, some flowers 
being self-coloured, while others show a 
whitish centre. Although it is undoubtedly 
very nearly related to the taller-growing and 
later-blooming blue Anemone of the Apen- 
nines, it has larger flowers, and they seem 
larger than they are, being borne on stalks 
that are less leafy, The subtle way in which 
its leaves and starry flowers creep out of the 
ground is one of its charms. In February, 
or eyen earlier, you may walk past it and not 
notice it, especially during cold or rainy 
weather ; but on the first sunny morning its 
flowers flash out quite suddenly, and form one 
of spring’s most welcome messengers. As 
grown in a pot—say, five tubers in a 5-inch or 


6-inch pot—it is charming in a greenhouse, 


porch, or even in a sunny room window. Like 
the Chionodoxa, it is by no means easy to 
quite clear the ground of this pretty Wind- 
flower where it has once established itself. A 
group of it occupied some ground I wanted for 
late Tulips, and I took out, as I believed, all 
the tubers, carefully transferring them to 
another place. The next year I seemed to 
haye almost as many Anemones as ever, only 
they were scattered over a much wider area, 
and now they have thickened up again, and 
their leafage and flowers are alike very beauti- 


tul as contrasted with the soft grey Tulip 


foliage. This effect, after all, was purely 
accidental: just one of those beautiful com- 
binations, associations, or happy marriages 
among the plants that are continually taking 
place in gardens everywhere. The common 
Apennine Anemone, 

A. APENNINA, is frequently met with in a 
half-wild state in both England and Ireland, 
but only as an escape from gardens. It is 


just the thing to plant alongside woodland 


walks or drives, although in some places 
pheasants delight in nipping off its buds 
before they open out into flower. To see a 
flowery mass of it in a half-shady place under 


trees is delightful, and at a distance its 


flowers give the effect of a soft, blue haze or 
smoke spreading over the herbage amongst 
which it grows. _ Its rhizomes, or underground 
stems, are longer and more slender than those 
of A. blanda, but both have the same power of 
spreading, since every broken bit of root or 
rhizome is sure to grow. It is charming as 
planted here and there in woods where the 
common white Wood Anemones grow. As 
grouped together, both kinds gain by the 
contrast in colour. On the other hand, the 
common white Wood Anemone, 
_ A. NEMOROSA, may be brought into the gar- 
den and home grounds at times with advan- 
tage. We have seen it spangling the ground 
under the Lime-trees on the lawn long after 
Snowdrops and Winter Aconites were faded 
and gone, and it is charming amongst the 
Grass in April, or in clumps along a half- 
shady border. There are two dowble-flowered 
forms, viz., A. n. flore pleno and A. n, 
bracteata, both very charming in their own 
way, but not better than the best of the wild 
single varieties; some are rosy-pink, or 
purplish, while others are of a pale creamy- 
white. 

Perhaps the most free and beautiful of all 
the forms of the Wood Anemone is one an 


_ amateur found long ago growing in the Oxford 


Botanical Gardens, it having been received 
there, as Mr. Baxter, the late curator, 
informed me, from ‘‘ a lady in Ireland,’’ who 
wished for its name. The variety eventually 


blue petals in warmth and sunshine. 


found its way to York, and it was distri- 
buted many years ago under the name of 
A. n. Robinsoniana, It is of free and robust 
habit, and spreads rapidly in a genia] soil 
and situation, The flowers are elegantly 
drooping in the bud stage, but are bold and 
widely-opened stars of eight soft lavender- 
As 
seen forming an under-carpet to <Azaleas, 
Roses, or other shrubs, this is an exquisite 
thing ; in fact, one of the best of all the Wind- 
flowers, as it exists and multiplies itself even 
on the stiffest of cold clay soils. As in the 
case of A. apennina, this kind is worth trans- 
planting from the garden to the woods and 
copses, wherever its wild parent grows. The 
common blue-flowered Hepatica of old authors, 

A. TRILoBA, is also a lovely wood plant, and 
quite at home on slopes, or amongst mossy 
tree-roots and stones in a moist situation, 
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raising plants to flower next year. From a 
packet of a good strain of seed a great variety 
of colours may be obtained. As the seeds 
often germinate slowly and irregularly, they 


,are best sown in boxes of rather light soil, 


just covering the seeds, afterwards standing 
in a cold frame where shade can be afforded 
until the seedlings appear. The soil must 
never be allowed to become dry. Old plants 
may be divided as soon as they have finished 
flowering, and if dibbled into some shady spot 
will make strong plants for another season. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lithospermums not flowering. 


Could you tell me why my Lithospermums 
do not do well? I got some nice clumps two 
years ago and planted them on top of a bank, 
with rockery on north side, and the south 
slope covered with Wichuraiana Roses. The 
Lithospermum clumps look dry.and make no 





Anemone apennina naturalised. 


where it does not become too sun-scorched and 
dry in summer. 

In such suitable position all the above blue 
Anemones seed freely, and if by chance a wild 
rabbit scratches the entrance or exit of its 
burrow through a cluster of these Anemones, 
it is an advantage, for, as said and shown 
above, every bit of broken root grows. 


i. 





Meconopsis Rudis. 


It is a pity that this, like most of the 
Meconopsis race, is only a biennial. It seeds 
freely enough, however, and in some places 
reproduces itself by self-sown seedlings. The 
moraine is the nearest approach in the gar- 
den to its native screes, and as it comes from 
the limestone districts it would probably do 
best in a moraine with limestone, at least 
intermixed with the other stones. It is some 
two feet and a half high, and bears panicles 
of large flowers, each about two inches or more 
across, of varying shades, from deep purple 
to the lightest blue. S. A. 





Alpine Auriculas 


are useful for the rock garden, small beds, 
and borders, Seeds may be sown now for 


progress, and instead of sheets of blue there 
are only a few flowers on, one plant. It is 
not from want of watering, as they had plenty 
all through the drought. The west winds are 
very cold and strong here, and it may be that 
my plants are too exposed to them. Would they 
be better in a sheltered nook of the rockery, 
and do they want shade, or much sunshine? 
I should be very grateful if you could spare 
me a few words of advice. LiosHa. 


[The plants are doubtless under some local 
influence of which we have no knowledge. 
Occasionally in gardens not far removed in- 
land from the sea an excess of growth at the 
expense of flowering is seen, but the instances 
are few and, indeed, quite rare. In most 
gardens the difficulty is to get the plant to 
grow freely. You do not say whether the 
plants are growing in sun or shade, and an 
excess of the latter would be prejudicial to a 
good flowering. This Gromwell, if planted in 
free soils, grows rapidly and. soon covers its 
allotted space. If planted where it escapes 
the midday sun, especially on hot soils, growth 
is still more free. Heavy soils should have 
peat and sand freely incorporated with them, 
and where lime is present a mixture of good 
loam, peat, and sand should be provided 
and the natural soil removed. ] 
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THE ABC OF 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 


Flower Garden. 
Dahlias. 


Some day, perhaps soon, the Dahlia will 
come into its own again, and I should like my 
readers to know something about it against 
that time. When I-was young, too long ago 
to contemplate with complacency, there was a 
sort of mania for formality in flowers, and in 
gardening too. The standard set up by which 
flowers were measured was one of regularity 
of outline and colour markings. © This at 
least applied to Dahlias, Pansies, Auriculas, 
Carnations, etc. Such flowers were desig- 
nated ‘“‘ florists’ flowers.’’ In those days the 
almost globular ‘‘ show’ Dahlia (Fig. 1), 
with its cupped petals, more regularly placed 
than the cells of a honeycomb, were considered 
“it,” and other forms were nowhere. The 


Pompon Dahlia (Fig. 2), reproducing the - 
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- Fig. 1.—Show Dahlia. 


same characteristics, in every respect identi¢ 
cal, save that it was only half the size, con- 
formed to the same standard, but took second 
place because of reduced size, though for pret- 
tiness and utility as opposed to size and 
magnificence it might well have been placed 
first. - 

By-and-bye, came along the first Dahlia 
with radiating, pointed petals, the first true 
Cactus flower—D. Juarezi—thoughtsomething 
of because of its novelty and its usefulness as 
a cut flower, but in the later knowledge of its 
development, the greatest and most valuable 
of all the Dahlia tribe. The Dahlia fancier 
tolerated it; the hybridiser made use of it 


with tremendous results, for from it sprang ~ 


that magnificent array of Cactus varieties, 
now the admittedly first favourite (see Fig. 3). 

Close upon the heels of Juarezi, or it might 
have been a little before, my memory is not 
infallible, came another break, which was 
classed as ‘‘ decorative,’’ of which the appro- 
priately named ‘‘ Glare of the garden ”’ was 
the type. Usually these were semi-double, 
loose-petalled blooms, making an equally 
effective display of colour either in the gar- 
den or in a vase. 

The next innovation came from a famous 
and beloved enthusiast at Sunningdale, who, 


having conquered the Rose world, showed, 


himself a redoubtable knight in the Dahlia 
lists, and finished up by giving us a 
“* Lilliputian ’’ type, with very small, single 


flowers. This type failed to maintain its 
hold on the fancy for reasons that are obvious 
—such comparatively small flowers, no larger 
than a Pelargonium pip, entered a field where 





Fig. 2.—Pompon Dahlia. 


competitors were too numerous and estab- 
lished. - No one wanted diminutive ‘blooms 
in a class where size was such an accepted 
standard. So, busy were hybridisers, and so 
well did the subject serve them, that yet 
another class, the Collarette (Fig. 4), came 
into being, and, what is more, is holding its 
own. It is a most distinctive break, very 
beautiful and very effective, especially where 
the Collarette encircling the eye is white 
against a glowing scarlet or crimson. — Not by 
oversight, I have left the original Dahlia, the 
single (Fig. 5) to the last, and I have done so 
because it is my favourite as a flower. I 
belong to that school which values the single 
above the complex, which considers that, on 


the whole, though with exceptions, single . 


forms show more of their beauty than forms 
that are double, and so far as form, 
colour, and grace can go, I see in the single 
Dahlia perfection. Not that the Dahlia is 


my ideal flower—far from it, for I should . 


unhesitatingly plump for the Rose and the 
Carnation if I had to vote in a flower election. 
But of all the Dahlias, and without denying 
the many good qualities of the Show, Pompon, 
Cactus, or Collarette classes, I find most 
beauty in the broad, open petal, the regular 
and lovely outline, and the glowing colours so 
fully displayed, of the singles. 





Fig. 3.—Cactus Dahlia. 


As I am now trying to enlist your interest 
in this most interesting and popular family, I 
have thought the information given above to 
be useful. It is not the history of the Dahlia 


‘\ 


»points, surely, are these; and it is because 
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that I am here recounting, for I have neither ~ 
told you whence it came, when it came, in 
what form it came, or who brought-it—I am 
giving you reminiscences rather than history, — 
the reminiscences of one who for many years 
had a most intimate connection with 1t, who 
grew and sold more than 50,000 every season, | 
and who grew no less than 6 acres for exhibi-_ 
tion and for stock. So many used to make me 
tired—the surfeit was too great at the time, 
but as year follows year, and I get further __ 
from that time, the weariness and the over- 
dose are forgotten, and only the cultivator’s 
memories and points of never-dying interest 
remain. enc aS ee 
I purpose leaving my practical remarks over 
until next week, as I cannot satisfactorily 
explain to you how best to grow your Dahlias 
to perfection at the fag-end of an article. As 
it is scarcely safe to plant them out until - 
the last week in May, next week’s article will - 
be published just in time to be made applic- 
able. I can just here say this for the Dahlia, 
that it is one of the easiest of all plants to 
grow; that under very ordinary cultivation 
indeed, it will still give satisfactory results, 
and that it gives with both hands. Good 
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of these that we find them grown nearly every- 
where. They are a distinctive feature of the 
old cottage garden as they are of the most am- 
bitious of gardens, and it is not likely to lose 
the affections of the masses, even though in 
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Fig. 4.—Collarette Dahlia. 


higher quarters it may fluctuate in obedience 





to prevailing ‘‘ Fashion.”’ Fide ES 
Fruit. 3 
Disbudding. = 4 
(Continued from page 313.) - - 


In the case of an espalier tree our 
plan is the same as_in the more verti- 
cal branch of the bush tree. We com- 
mence near the stem and rub out with 
finger and thumb all overcrowded and surplus 
young shoots, and saw out any overgrown spur 
or part of spur. As we approach the ex- 
tremity and arrive at the one- or two-year-old — i 
part, we rub out the young shoots not 
required, and leave one young shoot at 6 or — e 
8 inches apart alternately on the top side and 
the lower side of the branch, leaving the last 
bud on the lower side of the shoot. By so 
doing we obtain a straight, horizontal branch. 
The procedure just described for the bush and 
espalier Plum tree should be applied to the 
cordon trees i aa a 

The Peach tree and the Apricot tree have 
to be disbudded a little more freely than the 
above-named fruit trees just dealt with, and 
they are correspondingly more troublesome. ~~ 
A safe commencement may be made by deal- — ~ 
ing with them in three or four stages, and 
it will be better for the tree undergoing the 
process of disbudding. Here we must remem- — 
ber that the buds to be rubbed out in all cases _ 
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or 5 inches apart. 
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\of fruit trees are not flower buds, but wood 
buds. 

If the Peach tree is planted against a wall 
—whether trained to wires or nailed against 
the wall—we first rub out the leaf buds on 
the front or face of each shoot all over the 


_ tree. After allowing five or six days to elapse 


—with the object of avoiding any possible 
derangement of the sap—we return to the tree 
first disbudded and rub out all the miniature 


- leaves and shoots at the back of or behind the 
_ principal or fruit-bearing shoots. 


We again allow several days (not so many 
as between the first and second disbuddings) 
_to elapse, and then proceed with the third 
and probably final disbudding, which will be 


- on the upper and lower sides of the main or 


fruit-bearing shoots. In this case there must 
be left certain young shoots to grow and bear 
fruit the following year and others to increase 
the size of the trees, with others to draw sap 
up to and beyond each fruit. 

One of the young growths to be left must be 
near the base of the fruit-bearing shoot, that 
it may take the place of the shoot which is 
now bearing fruit, and which will be cut out 
in winter if not before. The other bud to 
be retained will be at the extremity or point 
of the leading shoot which it is desired to 
continue to extend in the same direction. If 
that extension be not desired, some leaves 
must be allowed to grow at that point if 
there be any fruit on the preceding shoot. 
The point of the new growth may be pinched 
out after it has formed three or four leaves. 
The few remaining buds on the upper and 
lower sides of the fruit-bearing shoots and 
branches may be allowed to extend if there be 
adjacent spaces to fill or fruit to be nourished. 


The Plum. — . 
The Plum being the first to flower, we 
will first consider that fruit. The Plum-tree 


is naturally a smaller tree in all its parts. 
_ It is obvious that the fruit-bearing wood of 
‘the Plum-tree need not be so widely disposed, 


_ nor so severely disbudded as in the other trees 


_ just named. The disbudding of Plum-trees 
- —as well as of the Pear and the Apple— 
applies to trained trees only. The young 


growths of the Plum may be thinned out to 
form “‘spurs’’ at about 5 inches apart. 
When the young shoots, allowed to remain on 
the tree, have developed three or four leaves, 


_ their points should be pinched out, leaving 
_ the three (or four) leaves. 
- young shoot will start from the base of the 


In a few days a 


third (or fourth leaf), and this and all subse- 
quent growth should be pinched to one leaf, 
because we wish these ‘‘spurs’’ to remain 
close to the branch. Standard trees of the 
Plum do not require disbudding. They are 
allowed to grow in their natural way to a 
much greater extent. Man frequently 


assists Nature, and with respect to standard 


Plum, Pear, and Apple trees he does that 


_ when he winter-prunes, by judiciously thin- 
- ning out the branches. 
_ the welfare of his trees at heart should ex- 


Everyone who has 


amine every tree in his garden or orchard 


every year—at least once—with an eye to 
 pruning—and if there be any doubt in his 
mind as to the removal of a branch or 


branches it is well to defer it until he no 


longer has any doubt that it is wrong to 


allow it to remain. — 


The Pear. 


More space must be given to spurs on the 
branches of the trained Pear-trees, and that 
space should be about 9 inches between the 
“spurs on the same side. As we have ‘‘ spurs ”’ 
on. opposite sides of the same branch, it 
follows that in such case the spurs on the 
same branch will actually be only 44 inches 


‘periodical disbudding, the energy of each tree 
is preserved. Judicious disbudding is a 


_ pleasant, labour-saving, energy-saving task. 


Thus, by systematic and- 
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The Apple, both standard trees and trained 


- trees, should receive the same treatment. 


a Es 
The Vegetable Garden. 


Sunroot. 

The Sunroot, Fig. 7, deserves a greater 
popularity than it at present has. As a 
dish in itself it is both wholesome and 


nutricious, containing a considerable 
amount of sugar, but has never seemed 
to have caught on with the masses, 
True, we did turn to it in the worst 


years of the war when food supphes were the 





Fig. 5.—Single Dahlia. 


cause of more anxieties than at present, and 
since that time, prejudice having broken 
down, there are more people using it to-day 
than formerly. Probably, if we could evolve 
tubers of a regular shape and not so waste- 
fully knobby, it would do much to increase 
its popularity. It has long held its place in 
‘the estimation of those who provide soups, 
but it ought to be a primary and not a 
secondary vegetable. Its cultivation is 
almost rudimentary. If you plant a few 
tubers in some odd corner, where 8 feet stems 
like those of Sunflowers (to which family it 
belongs) are no objection, it is there always, 
unless cléared out with great care. Grown in 
decent soil and replanted every year, it will 
produce tubers like potatoes, of less irregular 
shape and less wasteful. The seed tubers 
should be planted not less than 4 inches deep, 
otherwise the new tubers will be on the sur- 
face, as they cluster around the stems just 
above the parent tuber. The soil should be 
well dug for them, and will only need manure 
if it is at all impoverished. Sometimes the 
Sunroot is grown as ia screen to hide some 
unsightly object, and thus is made to serve a 
double purpose. 


Moulding up Potatoes. 


Potatoes are now showing through the soil, 
and as a protection against possible frost the 





Fig. 7.—Sunroots. 


soil should be drawn up around them, Fig. 6, 
and this is not the regular moulding or earth- 
‘ing up. ~That is done best when the plants 
are 6 inches high, and is done for two reasons. 


failed. 
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The primary reason is to bury the young 
tubers which are forming on the roots, but so 
near to the surface that they would become 
exposed to the air and the light,.and so turn 
green ; and the other reason is that by creat- 
ing a ridge of earth the rains may be diverted 
into the intervening trenches below the level 
of the new tubers, and thus render them less 
susceptible to disease which follows wetness. 
Not that the rain itself causes disease, but it 
does carry the spores of the potato disease 
down to the tubers if there happen to be any 
deleterious fungi about. 

Earthing-up should be done twice; for as 
the haulm grows it outgrows the support given 
to it when earthed-up at 6 inches, and also, 
as the potato seems to be determined to push 
its tubers to the surface, the second earthing 
completely frustrates its efforts to break 
through. The work should be done when the 
soil is easily workable and will disintegrate, 
as any earthing-up with big chunks of earth 
will prevent the development of tubers 
brought into contact with it. There is no 
advantage in using a wide hoe for the purpose, 
as that only makes the work heavier without 
adding to its efficiency, but a 6-inch hoe is 
light and easy to use, and will do the work 
thoroughly when intelligence is behind it. 

F. J. F. 


Scarlet Runner Beans 


form one of the most remunerative of crops, 
and will repay for extra labour incurred in 
a thorough preparation, of the soil and care 
of the plants in their early stages. They 
should be planted in ground that has been 
trenched and manured during the winter and 





Fig. 6.—Earthing up potatoes. 


allowed to remain rough on the surface until 
the time of planting. Early pods may be 
had by sowing seeds in 4-inch pots now, and 
growing the seedlings in a cool structure 
until it is safe to transplant them to the 
open. They will need protection both from 
rough winds and frosts for a time. The 
main sowing may be made in the open about 
the middle of May. It is important that 
the sticks be placed securely in the rows as 
soon as the plants are large enough to require 
support. Scarlet Emperor and Best of All 
are two reliable varieties. 


Carrots. _ 


Last year was anything but a good year for 
spring-sown Carrots, and many whom I know 
have this season purposely put off sowing 
until early in July, by which time it will be 
too late for the fly to work mischief. It seems 
to me that unless one can give the necessary 
attention to an early crop, it is almost useless 
relying on it, and it is safer to sow the 
Short Horn varieties in July. Notwithstand- 
ing the abnormally dry season in 1921, many 
who put off sowing until late came off the 
best, as what with the ravages of the fly and 
absence of rain, first crops in many places 
TOWNSMAN. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHELSEA SHOW. | 


Of the many thousands who will throng to 
the Spring Meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, popularly known as the Chelsea 
Show, at the Chelsea Hospital Gardens next 
week, but a minority will have any idea of 
the vicissitudes through which the R.H.S. 
has passed. . Since the Society and its show 
are indissolubly linked, it may be of interest 
to trace the growth of the former and its 
efforts towards the betterment and populariza- 
tion of horticulture. 

On March 7th, 1804, Mr. Josiah Wedg- 
wood, of pottery fame, called a meeting at 
Hatchard’s, in Piccadilly. There were 
present Sir Joseph Banks, R. A. Salisbury, 
an eminent botanist; W. T. Aiton and W. 
Forsyth, Royal gardeners; James Dickson, 
and, of course,. Josiah Wedgwood himself. 
As a result of the meeting the Horticultural 
Society was formed. The Earl of Dartmouth 
was elected the first President, R. A. Salis- 
bury secretary, and Josiah Wedgwood 
treasurer. A start was made with ninety-one 
members. Everything pointed to success 
from the outset, but the progress was not so 
rapid as the sponsors of the scheme hoped. 

In the following year, when, by the way, 
the meetings were held in the rooms of the 
Linnean Society, then situated in Gerrard 
Street, Soho, the number of new members 
only amounted to twenty-nine, and by 1808 
had fallen to eight. Despite this lack of 
appreciation, the ‘‘ Transactions’’ were first 
issued in 1810, and continued ‘without a 
break till 1848. At this time Thomas 
Andrew Knight took up the Presidency, in 
place of the Karl of Dartmouth, an office 
which he held for twenty-seven years. On 
April 17th of the year prior to the first ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘ Transactions,’’ the Charter 
of the Society had been signed by George ITT. 

The first Bye-laws were published in 1816, 
and two years. later affairs temporarily took 
a more prosperous turn, so that the Society 

‘It justified in establishing an experimental 

‘den at Kensington and a hospital garden 

Kaling. In 1820 the offices were moved 
21, Regent Street, the building being 
aght by the Society. From these head- 
sarters business was conducted for forty 
years. At the time of the purchase of the 
shouse in Regent Street the lease of a garden 
jat Chiswick was obtained from the Duke of 
Devonshire on favourable terms. Having 
acquired this lease, the gardens at Kensington 
and Ealing were given up. 

With suitable gardens at its command, the 
Society turned its attention to the acquisi- 
tion of valuable foreign plants. In 1818 the 
first Wistaria sinensis was sent from China 
by J. Reeves, who added considerably to the 
collections. The first collector sent abroad by 


the Society was G. Don; he visited West. 


Africa, South America, and the West Indies. 
Of all the Society’s collectors one of the most 
noted was David Douglas, who went to North 
America in 1823. At first he made extensive 
collections of fruit-trees on the American con- 
tinent, and later turned his attention to the 
Coniferee. Of a large number of these trees, 
introduced by Douglas,-the best known are, 
perhaps, Pinus Lambertiana, P. insignis, P. 
ponderosa, Abies Menziesii, and the mag- 
nificent A. Douglasi, ‘named after himself. 
In 1825, at the instigation of Professor 
Daniell and Major-General Sabine, meteoro- 
logical observations were undertaken. They 
have been continued to the present day, and 
form the longest unbroken series of such 
observations in the country. 

Once more funds were none too plentiful, 
and with the idea of bettering the financial 
position a series of fétes, of which public 
breakfasts were a feature, were instituted in 
1827. The fétes, however, did not prove 
successful, and the last public breakfast was 


held four years later. At that time, chiefly 
owing to the efforts of Dr. Lindley, garden 
exhibitions were organised. Three of these 
exhibitions were held at 21, Regent Street, 
but the house was too small and the venture 
was not successful. A change of venue was 
made to the gardens at Chiswick, and the 
exhibitions met with greater support. In 
May, 1858, T. A. Knight died, and was 
succeeded in the Presidental chair by the Duke 
of Devonshire. 


In 1843 Robert Fortune, at that time 
superintendent of the hot-house department 
at Chiswick, went to China and the East as 
collector for the Society. He was instru- 
mental in introducing many of our present- 
day garden and greenhouse favourites into 
this country. His efforts, however, covered a 
wider sphere, for it was through him that 
the Tea plant was introduced into India. 
Among the more noted plants we owe to 
Fortune are Dendrobium secundum, which 
he sent from Java; Buddleia Lindleyana 
from Chusan ; Cryptomeria japonica, Anemone 
japonica, Tree Peeonies, and Chrysanthemums 
from Yang-tse Kiang, as also the male and 
female forms of Aucuba japonica. In 1846 
Robert Fortune was appointed Curator of the 
Botanical Garden of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, now known as the Chelsea Physic 
Garden. ‘Two years later, at the instigation 
of the East India Company, he returned to 
China to collect Tea seeds and plants for 
introduction to India. Robert Fortune was 
an author of considerable note. Hus ‘‘ Three 
Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces 
of China ’’ is his best-known work. 

There is little of general interest to. record 
till 1885, when once more there were ominous 
clouds on the financial horizon. In that year 
there was a very serious falling off in the at- 
tendance at the annual shows; so serious, in- 
deed, that the Society was faced with the 
necessity for drastic retrenchment, ‘The pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Journal,’”’ not long started, 
was suspended, and, owing to the generosity of 
the Duke of Devonshire, a considerable reduc- 
tion was obtained in the rent of the gardens iat 
Chiswick. 

During 1855 the meetings were transferred 
to Gore House, Kensington, and three years 
later a series of meetings took place at St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly. Despite every 
effort, howéver, the financial] outlook showed 
no improyement; things went from bad to 
worse in fact. The house in Regent Street 
was sold and a small office was taken in 
Trafalgar Square. Worst calamity of all, 
the splendid library. of the Society came 
under the hammer and was dispersed. At the 
height of the period of financial stress, 
H.R.H. Prince Consort became President, and 
two years—after taking office he obtained a 
new Charter, and the title of the Society 
then became the Royal Horticultural Society. 
At the same time he obtained a lease of 
gardens at South Kensington, on the present 
site of the Imperial Institute and the Royal 
College of Music. 

On the death of Prince Consort the Society 
drifted away from horticulture, and in 1887 
it was once more in financial difficulties. 
This year, it seems safe to predict, was to see 
the last of its troubles. Owing to the untir- 
ing efforts of the new President, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, the membership increased rapidly. 
In the following year the members totalled 
more than a thousand, a state of affairs which 
warranted the re-issue of the ‘‘ Journal.”’ 
By 1904 there were over 8,000 members, and 
at the present time the numbers have grown 
to more than 17,000. A series of excellent 
fortnightly meetings, held in the Drill Hall 


of the London Scottish, Buckingham Gate, 


and organised from offices at 117, Victoria 


/ 


Street, Westminster, contributed in no small 
degree to this turn of the tide. 

The annual show was held in the Temple 
Gardens for the first time in 1889, and con- 
tinued without a break for twenty-two years. 
Eventually the sequence was broken by the 
International ‘Show in 1912 at Chelsea. ‘ 

Recognising the desirability of conferring 
some distinction upon those who had worked 
for and iadvanced the cause of horticulture, 


the Society inaugurated a commemoration 


medal at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee. This medal, known as the 
Victoria Medal of Honour in Horticulture, 
was originally restricted to sixty -recipients. 
The number was later increased to sixty-three 
to correspond with the years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. J 

With the continued growth of the Society 
the need for larger premises in which to hold 
the fortnightly meetings became pressing. 
Baron Schroder interested himself in ‘the_ 
scheme and personally contributed generously 
to the fund for the building of a new hall. 
As a result of his efforts the present-hall in 
Vincent Square was built. It was opened by 
King Edward VII. on July 22nd, 1904. At 
this period Sir Thomas Hanbury bought the 
noted gardens of G. F. Wilson at Wisley, and 


~ gave them for the perpetual use of the Society. 


In a short history it is manifestly im- 
possible to mention all those whose efforts 
have brought the Royal Horticultural Society 
to its present state; still less can there be 
mention of those who, at the present time, 
are worthily upholding the traditions of the 
past. Some great names, in addition to those 
we have quoted, have been associated with 
the Society—Joseph Sabine, George Bentham, 
and Dr. Robert Hogg, the great pomologist, 
are among the number. The rest of the story 
of the R.H.S. is such recent history that it 
requires no reiteration. Following the In- 
ternational Show, the succeeding Spring 


Shows have been held in Chelsea Hospital 


Gardens. Year by year these shows increase 


in popularity, and the Society is now in a 


position to view the past with equanimity. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Spring Meeting. : 


Floral section. 


Messrs. Allwood Bros., Wivelsfield Nur-. 


series, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, will stage a 


large stand which will be filled with the best 
‘varieties of Perpetual Flowering Carnations 


and -Malmaisons, figuring principally 


Wivelsfield Pink and Wivelsfield Fancy, 


also Maine Sunshine and Laddie. The side 
groups, separated by a walk, will be All- 


woodii shown in a rock garden with fountain, — 


and Yew hedge background. They will -be 
displayed in a natural way, and there will 
be large quantities of the new varieties 


Marion, Maud, Eleanor and ‘Hugh, also the 
There will be Jawn ~ 
vases filled with the new Perpetual Border 


popular older kinds. 


Carnations in their many colours, ‘and a 
special circular bed which will be filled with 
specimen plants of Allwoodii, some of them 


being half-a yard across, with many hun- <9 


dreds of flowers on each. Here again all the 
new and popular varieties will be shown. 


Messrs. Barr and Sons, 11, 12 and 13, King __ 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, will exhibit 


principally May-flowering Tulips, and they 
hope to have an exceptionally fine display, 
They will also be exhibiting Irises, and what- __ 


ever other herbaceous plants may then be in 


‘condition. Ses 
Messrs. Bees Ltd., 175 to 181, Mill Street, 
Liverpool, will make a special feature of 


Beesian Columbines (Hybrid Aquilegias), 
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Other specialities will be Beesian Polyanthi, 
a strain with flowers in sunset shades, and 
other bright colours; flowers of large size, 
held well above the foliage. Beesian Hardy 
Border Auriculas, a specially fine lot. Also 
good blocksof :—Aithionema (Warley variety) ; 
_ Gentiana acaulis (the Giant Bell Horne 
Achillea umbellata, silvery leaves, and white 
flowers; Sedum spathulifolium, Lithosper- 
mum prostratum and Heavenly Blue, Saxi- 
fraga sanguinea superba, the best scarlet 
Rockfoil; Saxifraga Aiz. rosea, Saxifraga 
Aiz. lutea, Roscoea cautlioides (Bees’ new 
Chinese plant), Daphne Cneorum, Heuchera 
Plume of Fire, Erigeron B, Ladhams, Lupi- 
nus Moerheimi, Lupinus Sunshine, also 
Pyrethrums in var., Iris in var., Primula in 
var., Cytisus precox, Cytisus Andreanus, 
Cytisus Dallimorei, Azaleag in var., “Lilium 
regale, L. croceum and Celmisia spectabilis. 


P Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Twerton- 


on-Avon, Bath, will show a_ represen- 
‘tative collection of Delphiniums, includ- 
ing Double-named Begonias and the fol- 
lowing well-known sorts: Mrs. J.-S. Brun- 
ton, Nurse Cavell, Queen of the Belgians, 
Sir J. Wilson, Peace, Grand Monarch, Mrs. 
W. Cuthbertson, Mrs. T. Crawford, Mrs. J. 
_ Davidson, Lord Methuen and J. Braid ; also 
the following hanging-basket Begonias—Fleur 
de Chrysantheme, Sirius, Venus, Mrs. Bilkey 


Messrs. Bowell and Skarratt, Cemetery 
Road, Cheltenham, will exhibit herbaceous 
plants in variety, also alpines, backed by 
dwarf flowering shrubs, miniature Conifers, 
ete. 
Messrs. B, R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 
will have a special display of their new 


_ pedigree seedling Roses, including Sovereign, 


__ Phoebe, Constance Casson, Rev. F. Page 
| Roberts, Mrs. Oakley Fisher, Padre, Esmé 
and Golden Ophelia. In addition, there will 
be many,of the old favourites and a back- 
ground of specimen Climbing Roses. 
Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
_ will show mainly new varieties of seedling 
- Roses. Amongst them will be the Wich- 
_ wuraianas, Yvonne and Snowflake, The new 
_ Hybrid Teas, Mrs. Alired West, also Captain 
_ FS. Harvey Cant; Mrs. F. 8. Harvey Cant 
_and Babs will perhaps attract most attention. 
_ Other new varieties will be Henry Nevard, 
Mrs. E. Claxon, Lady Worthington Evans, 
and Mrs. Rosabel Walker. Some unnamed 
_ seedlings and several of the older varieties 
will complete the exhibit. —~ 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s 
_ Heath, will stage a representative collection 
of Orchids. ; 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 
are laying~out a formal garden with Lily 
pools, dry walls, shrubberies, herbaceous 
borders, etc., with a pergola and summer- 
- house, and also an avenue of topiary work. 
| Inside the tents they are showing collections 
_ of choice flowering trees and shrubs, alpine 
_ plants and Star Dahlias. 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Ltd., Dover, will 
_ show:—Hybrid Astilbes, Hybrid Gerberas, 
_ Pyrethrums, Irises, Delphiniums, Thalictrum 
_dipterocarpum, Muscari plumosum monstro- 
_é6um, Eremuri, Trollius, Papaver orientale, 
May-flowering Tulip Mrs. A. Clark. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., ‘‘ Hawl- 
~mark,”’ Garfield Street, Belfast, will stage an 
exhibit of their noted Sweet Peas, represent- 
~~ ing almost every colour section. Amongst the 
_ novelties which are likely to be distributed 
_ this autumn will be Powerscourt, said to be 
| the strongest growing lavender Sweet Pea 
yet introduced, Faerie Queen, beautifully 
flushed rich salmon-pink on cream ground, 
Royal Cherry, a lovely variety of brightest 
salmon cerise, and Crown Derby, the best 
ois deep Navy Blue Sweet Pea we have yet 
_ seen. 
“Mr. James Douglas, Edenside, Great Book- 
ham, will stage the Douglas Cloves, etc. 
_ Among the varieties likely to be seen are 


| 
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White Clove, Blush Clove, Salmon Clove, 
Kelso Clove, Douglas Dale, a new shade of a 
wonderful flame apricot; Viceroy, primrose 
yellow, edged and splashed purple; Purple 
Clove, blue purple; Lomond Hills, a new 
colour in Carnations, canary yellow, striped 
and splashed grey; Highland Mary, yellow, 
marked cerise; Hercules, maroon; Veldt fire, 
scarlet and Sunshine, yellow. 

Messrs. Clarence Elliott, Ltd., Stevenage, 
Herts, will exhibit a rock garden of weathered 
mountain limestone which will be furnished 
with a representative collection of flowering 
alpine and rock plants suitable for the pur- 
pose, and will also feature their specialities, 
Aquilegia glandulosa and Juniperus hiber- 
nica compressa, home grown plants of various 
sizes on their own roots, and various other 
Conifers. They are-also exhibiting a small 


rock garden which will chiefly be devoted to 


tiny alpine plants suitable for moraine 
planting. 

_ Mr. John Forbes, Hawick, will show East 
Lothian Stocks, Violas and hardy alpine 
plants. 

Mr. H. N. Ellison, 5 and 7, Bull Street, 
West Bromwich, will exhibit choice Ferns 
and Palms, also Cacti of all sizes, including 
miniature plants in fancy pots, and a number 
of choice varieties recently imported from 
Mexico. ; 

Messrs. G. Gibson and Co., Leeming Bar, 
Bedale, will show new Hybrid Lupins, especi- 
ally Ruby King, Rosy Morn, Lord Roberts, 
Mrs. Hall Walker, and similar named 
varieties, also a new giant orange Iceland 
Poppy, and several other forms of hardy 
border plants. > 

Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford, antici- 
pate showing their new Strawberries in pots, 
and gathered fruits of same, and that the 
varieties staged will be The Duke, Sir 
Douglas Haig, Lord Beatty, and Marshal 
Foch. These they consider to be the cream 
of the early varieties. They will also stage 
the new single Polyantha Rose, Pink Delight. 

Messrs. K. Luxford and Co., Harlow, 
Essex, will stage Carnations. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, will 
exhibit Carnations, “including Mrs. Myles 
Kennedy, the sweetest. smelling of all Carna- 
tions; White Pearl; Eileen Low; Reginald 
Cory, and others. Their exhibit of stove and 
greenhouse plants will include Acacias in 
variety, Eriostemons, Chorizemas, Calliste- 
mons, Boronias, etc. They will also stage a 
representative collection of Orchids. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, 
Dorset; propose erecting a small rock garden 
inside, exhibiting some of the choicer alpines. 
Also a collection of Mesembryanthemums; and 
the Dwarf French, Lavendula pinnata and 
L. Stoechas, 

Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Ltd., Colchester, 
will stage a large collection of new Roses, 
including Charming and Geisha (Perne- 
tianas) ; General Smuts, Gooiland, Henriette 
Tersteeg, Ma Fiancée, Mr. Johan M. Jolles, 
Ceres and Jan Steen (Hybrid Teas), also Alice 
Amos, Diana and Ideal (Polyanthas). 

Messrs. Carter Page and Oo., Ltd., 52, 
London Wall, E.C.2, will exhibit Dahlias and 
small alpines. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-Atte- 
Bower, Romford, will exhibit Roses in pots 
and cut blooms; varieties, chiefly his own 
raising. He hopes to stage amongst others :— 
Pemberton’s White Rambler and Havering 
Rambler, in pots; Ruth, H.T. orange flushed 
carmine; Miriam H.T. Nasturtium yellow; 
The General H.T. blood red. . Also dwarf 
Polyanthas, etc. ‘ 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, will exhibit 
hardy plants. 

Messrs. Thomas Rivers and Son, Ltd., 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts., hope to put up a 
group of Karly Rivers Plums, Duke of York 
Peaches, and Cardinal Nectarines, all in pots. 

Messrs. W. H. Rogers and Son, Ltd., The 
Red Lodge Nursery, Bassett, Southampton, 
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will show Retinospora obtusa tetragona 
minimna—the most minute Conifer in existence. 
Primula Flambeau (pulverulenta x Cock- 
burniana), a fine flame-coloured hybrid. 
Juniperus communis compressa. Crinoden- 
dron Hookeri. Meconopsis cambrica var. 
aurantiaca plena—a fine orange-coloured 
double Welsh Poppy. 

Messrs. Spooner and Sons, Hounslow, will 
show single, double and triple cordon Goose- 
berries and Currants, and standard Goose- 
berries. 

Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tun- 
bridge Wells, will stage a stretch of woodland 
garden through which flows a little stream. 
Here will be moisture-loving plants, among 
them some rare Primulas. The woodland 
itself will be planted with Silver Birch and 
Beech to scale, with Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, ete., at intervals. There will be a 
wild garden also, with Irises and other suit- 
able plants. A formal garden will also be 
staged, with a fine old Florentine well-head 
as a centre piece. Another formal garden 
will also be exhibited under cover, containing 
the new Kersbergen Azaleas, Japanese 
Azaleas, and Maples, etc., also alpines. A 
good collection of Irises in pots will also be 
shown by Messrs. Wallace. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 

Messrs. Abbott Bros., Southall, will show 
a series of inexpensive nest boxes for birds. 
These will interest bird lovers and those who 
wish to encourage insectivorous birds in their 
gardens. 

Abol Ltd., Beltring, Paddock Wood, will 
show Abol non-poisonous insecticide; Abol 
Patent Syringes, also Abol Fertiliser; Abol 
Lawn Sand; Abol Weed Killer; Abol Soil- 
Pest Destroyer ; Abol shading, and Pneumatic 
Sprayers. 

The Acme Patent Ladder Company, Sum- 
merley Street, Larlsfield, S.W.18,- will 
exhibit Acme Extension Ladders, with round 
or oblong rungs, automatic locks, ropes and 
pulleys; Acme Platform Steps for all pur- 
poses; Garden Barrows; Acme new designs 
in Clothes Dryers. 

The Automatic Utilities Company, of 110, 
Southwark Street, will demonstrate The Mist 
system of irrigation. This system is the 
outcome of many years of experiment to evolve 
a method of watering which will appeal both 
to the ,professional grower, and to the 
amateur. It embodies the following im- 
portant details:—1. Watering in such a way 
that damage to plants is impossible, the effect 
is exactly the same as fine rain for out-door 
purposes, and under-glass converting the 
water into a fine spray, so that it reaches the 
plants at the same temperature as the house, 
and making certain of the correct humidity. 
2. The entire elimination of skilled labour. 
3. All machines are of substantial construc- 
tion. For outdoor purposes, and under glass 
for Cucumbers, the Mist installation has 
proved invaluable. For Tomato houses a 
special nozzle is supplied. 

Messrs. Hughes, Bolckow, and Co., Ltd., 10, 
Dover Street, W., propose exhibiting Teak- 
wood garden furniture built from the timber 
of old battleships, also lead ornaments. 

Messrs. Boulton and Paul, Ltd., Norwich, 
will show a lean-to loggia conservatory, suit- 
able for a vestibule or entrance porch to a 
residence with some architectural pretensions, 
and serving, at the same time, the purposes of 
a small conservatory ; the size of the loggia is 
20ft. by 8ft. They are also showing 
one of their well-known No. H. 75 Melon and 
Cucumber Frames, a Revolving Shelter for 
the Garden, Garden Seats and Tables, Tennis 
Hurdles, etc., and three or four Treillage 
Sections, which can be used either as Garden 
Screens or Pergolas, and finally, their 
““ Chaine-Helice ” Patent Liquid Elevator, 
which, with its endless chain, is revolution- 
ising the methods of raising water, or any 
liquid, from deep or shallow wells. 
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Messrs. W. J. and C. T. Burgess, Victoria 
Works, Brentwood, propose showing :— 
a 16-in. Motor Lawn Mower, Burgess Model 
Bee. The simplest, cheapest, most economical 
and most efficient Motor Mower made. 
for bowling greens and general purposes, 
eighteen hours’ work per gallon of petrol. 
A 22-in. Motor Lawn Mower, Burgess Model 
Bee. A similar machine to the above with 
wider cut; a 30-in. Motor Lawn Mower, 
Burgess Model C. A combination roller and 
mower with patent twist grip control to travel 
independent of cut and simultaneous auto- 
matic control to throttle, with large diameter 
steel rollers. 

Mr. T. West Carnie, 59, Seymour Street, 
_W.1, will be showing his well-known flower 
glasses, also flower vases and bulb pots. The 
latter will be shown with chestnuts and 
acorns, etc., growing in them, : 

The Clocke Clip Company, 94, Woodbridge 
Road, Guildford, will exhibit their useful 
clips, by means of which, with a few sheets of 
glass, cloches of varying shape may be erected 
where and when required. This useful acces- 
sory will appeal to the amateur and profes- 
sional alike. 

Messrs. Edward Cook and Co., Ltd., 
London, E.3, will be exhibiting Nicotine 
Spray—insecticide and fungicide for fruit 
trees and  floriculture. ‘‘ Gyp ’’—Non- 
poisonous spray for flowers and vegetables. 
Simplicitas Plant Wash—Put up in packets 
for the very small gardener. Nicotine 
Vaporizing Compound for fumigating green- 
houses and cold frames, etc. Universal Fer- 
tilizer (soluble)—A rich plant food and stimu- 
lant for fruit, flowers and vegetables. Soil 
insecticide and fumigant for wireworms, 
slugs, and other earth pests. Path Cleaner 
for eradicating all growth in garden paths. 
Spraying Machines and Syringes. 

Messrs. Wm. Cooper and Nephews, Ltd., 
Berkhamsted, will show their well-known in- 
secticides, fungicides, etc. 

Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Sons, of Kingston- 
on-Thames, will display a charming Rock 
and Water Garden. A formal Garden, also, 
planted with a delightful colour scheme of 
blue and grey will doubtless cause much 
appreciative comment. Some very charming 
garden ornaments and topiary trees will 
also be shown. A quite unique old wooden 
seat made of cedar wood, which is consider- 
ably over a hundred years old, should be in- 
spected by all. Very interesting too will be 
the quaint Garden House with its Old Stone 
roofing and pretty forecourt. Tennis enthu- 
siasts will be interested in the ‘“‘ All- 
Weather ’’ Hard. Court. 

Messrs. Gilliam and Co.’s, 8, Queen Street, 
E.C.4, exhibit, designed and planted by Bot- 
anicus, Ltd., with stone work and construction, 
a formal sunken garden with ‘‘ crazy” 
paving walks, dry walls and __ seats 
in old Somerset stone, is very effective. The 
paved walks and dwarf walls are planted 
with alpines, rock plants, and perennials 
in variety. A speciality of this garden is 
that it achieves natural results for this period 
of the year upon economically effective lines 
with need for few replacements: and in con- 
junction with the celebrated “‘ Wellesley ”’ 
and ‘‘ Apsley’’ crazy pavings obtains the 
‘‘ Old World ”’ effect so much desired. 

Messrs. Hawker and Botwood Ltd., Grays, 
Essex, wil] show a number of their noted 
insecticides and fungicides, which have the 
merit of being non-poisonous to users. Dyo- 
weed, a non-arsenical weed killer; Sox, a 
combined insecticide and fungicide, is highly 
concentrated, and therefore economical. It 
can be obtained in tablet and liquid form ; 
Rectisol is a very useful partial steriliser 
which also counteracts acidity of the soil. 

Mr. J. Haws, 227, Lower Clapton Road, 
E.5, will exhibit his improved watering cans, 
embodying correct balance, perfect rose action, 
a patent strainer, and special finish. 

Jeyes Sanitary Compounds Company, Ltd., 
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64, Cannon Street, E.C.4, will exhibit their 
horticultural specialities, including summer 
and winter washes, nicotine wash, Cyllin soft 
soap, weed killer and spraying apparatus. 

Mr. James MacDonald, Harpenden, will 
show his noted Lawn .Grass seeds, Moss 
eradicator, Clover exterminator, Worm killer, 
Lawn Weed eradicator, and Lawn Manures. 

The Molassine Co., Ltd., Greenwich, 
S.E.10, will make a specia] display of their 
soil food, ‘‘ Rito.” 

Messrs. Arthur H. Moorton, Ltd., 65, 
Pearl Road, Walthamstow, 4.17, will exhibit 
Birds’ Baths, Sundial Pedestals and Garden 
Vases, and will make a special feature of 
Treeole Nesting Boxes for Birds, Birds’ Feed- 
ing Tables, and Birds’ Shelters. wee 

Messrs. Mote’s Ltd., Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W., will exhibit their 
‘“Titan’’ Horti-Plow, a  labour-saving 
machine, which can be worked single handed. 
It is propelled by moving a handle to and fro, 
and the depth of the furrow can be varied 
up to nine inches. The machine is simple in 
design and easily operated. 


Messrs. Murphy and Son, Ltd., East Sheen 


Lane, Mortlake, S.W.14, the manufacturers of 
the ‘‘ Alvesco’’ Series of insecticides and 
fungicides, have arranged for the display of 
a comprehensive exhibition of their products. 
The efforts of this firm along quite individual 
lines have produced several washes and fumi- 
gants worthy of reception by horticulturists. 
Their Alvesco White Fly fumigant should 
cause wide interest amongst visitors to the 
Show. The firm claims that this product is 
superior to Cyanide, and at the same time 
perfectly safe to apply. Other specifics for 
the control of such pests as Red Spider, and 
various sucking insects, will be shown, to- 
gether with washes for the combating of 
troublesome fungoid diseases. Several in- 
teresting features connected with horticul- 
ture will be exhibited, and expert attendants 
will be present to discuss any matters of 
interest to visitors. 

The Nene Engineering Co., Ltd., Chapel 
Street, Peterboro’, will exhibit their high- 
grade Lawn Mowers. Of special interest is 
their New ‘‘ Godiva’’ Motor Mower. For 
smaller areas their ‘‘Godiva’’ “and 
‘* Marvel’? Lawn Mowers should be noted. 
Another very useful appliance is the firm’s 
‘Star’ Lawn Edge Clipper, which has the 
merit of working either backwards or for- 
wards. 

Messrs. Prentice Bros., Fertilizer Special- 
ists, of Stowmarket, will show samples of 
their horticultural fertilizers, including 
‘‘ Tomorite,’? so much in favour with the 
leading Tomato Growers. Icthemic Guano, 
which is used by the foremost Rose growers, 
Sweet Pea specialists, etc., Special Potato 
Fertilizer, Vegerite, Lawn Sand, and other 
necessary scientific preparations needed in 
horticultural production. Fully qualified 
representatives will be in attendance to im- 
part advice to those seeking it. To illustrate 
what their fertilizefs can produce with 
ordinary care, various produce will be dis- 
played, including some very fine specimens 
of Recruit Tomato, together with a choice 


assortment of Grapes, Cucumbers, Carnations, | 


etc., etc. : 
Messrs. Price’s Patent Candle Co., Ltd., 
Battersea, S.W., will have a similar exhibit 
to last year. : ; 
Messrs. G. and W. Purser, Ltd., 15, 
Charles Street, E.C., will show spraying and 
watering requisites. On this stand there will 
be various types of rubber hose, nozzles for 
every purpose, garden syringes, sprayers and 
vaporisers. 
Messrs. Ransomes, Sims and Jefferies, Ltd., 
Ipswich, will exhibit :—1 24-in. Motor Lawn 
Mower ; 1 20-in Motor Lawn Mower; 1 18-in. 
Motor Lawn Mower; 1 12-in. ‘‘ Patent Chain 
Automaton ’’ Lawn Mower; 1 12-in. ‘‘ Chain 
Automaton Minor ’”’ Lawn Mower; 1 15-in. 
‘“New Empire’’ Lawn Mower and Grass 


“means of which the direction and type of — 


_such a size that it will be suitable for a — 


show a complete range of “ Robin Hood? — 
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Box; 1 14-in. ‘‘ Star’? Lawn Mower and a 
Grass Box; 1 11-in. ‘“‘ Lion ’’ Lawn Mower _ 
and Grass Box; 1 24-in. Lawn Sweeper; — 
1 Edge Trimmer; 1 Carriage for Light 
Motors; 1 Slatter’s Front Runner. a 

Messrs. Sanders and Co., 365-367, Euston - 
Road, N.W.1, will display Bird Baths, Sun- 
dials, Vases and Quaint Figures, Fountains, 
etc., suitable for gardens, large and small, 
made in Imperishable Reinforced Stone, 
which has the appearance of Old Stone, and 
is guaranteed frost-proof. Some charming 
Bird Baths in Lead, antique finish, at — 
moderate cost, will be seen. / 

Messrs. Alexander Shanks and Son, Ltd., 
Bush Lane, E.C.4, will show the new 
‘Jehu’? Motor Mowing Machine. This 
machine is a distinct departure in the small — 
sized Motor driven mowers which are now — 
so much in demand. The‘ Jehu’’ has one 
or two special features, such as an apparatus 
for emptying the grass-box whilst the 
machine is working, and the cutting cylinder — 
can be declutched if the machine is required 
for rolling only, or for transport. Messrs. 
Shanks are also showing their 24-in. sized — 
Motor Mower. Other mowers on this stand — 
will be their well-known Horse and Pony — 
Machines, the ‘‘ Caledonia”? and “ Talis- — 
man ’’ hand machines, and the “‘ Britisher,”’ 
for small gardens. 


z= ail 4 
Messrs. Skinner, Board and Co.; Exmoor Z 
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Street, Bedminster, will exhibit their patent — 
“* Glide-houses ’’—travelling greenhouses—at 
very reasonable prices, also their wire-tension 
greenhouses, which merit inspection. a 
Mr. T. F. Snow, 247, Shakespeare Road, ‘ 
S.E.24, will exhibit his lead-headed wall — 
nails. ee a 
The Stonehouse Works, West Bromwich, 
will have a good supply of fertilizers and — 
insecticides, including Abunda, Potoma, — 
Vitalizer, also Insecticides, ‘* Kilzall,’’ Bone | 
Meals, etc. They will also have a good array — 
of syringes of various qualities and designs, 
and various models of spraying machines. j 
Messrs. Thos. 8. Syer and Co., 45, Wilson” — 
Street, Finsbury Square, will exhibit the ~ 
Maharajah Folding Garden Chair and Com- a 
bined. Book Rest and Tea Table, Garden 
Seats, Tables, Chairs, Telescopic Ladders for ~ 
Estate use, Rustic Garden Furniture, Nesting — 
Boxes ior Birds, and various garden ~ 
accessories. ay 
Messrs. E. H. Taylor, Ltd., Welwyn, are — 
exhibiting special outfits for beginners, which | 
make bee-keeping not only interesting and — 
safe, but also extremely profitable. Also an 
observation hive containing live bees of 
Taylor’s renowned strain. Say 
Messrs. Wm. Duncan Tucker and Sons, 
Ltd., Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15, pro- — 
pose exhibiting 1 Span Roof Gable-fronted — 
Greenhouse, 1 small ‘‘ Tenant’s Fixture”? — 


Greenhouse, and a few Garden Frames and 


Seats. Z a 

Messrs. Webster, Stock, Essex, will exhibit 
their cascade nozzle for watering cans and 
hose. This is an ingenious arrangement, by — 






















spray may be changed by simply turning @ 
screw. The firm will also exhibit their new — 
wire leg device for holding up wood labels. 

Messrs. J. Weeks and Co., 92, Victoria — 
Street, S.W.1, will show one of their well- — 
known span roofed greenhouses. It is of — 


suburban garden, and furthermore it will be — 
replete with every modern~ constructional — 
detail. In addition, a small and cheaper — 


a 


class of span roofed greenhouse will be on — 
show, and this of a type that will appeal to — 
visitors who have very small gardens. — 


Messrs. Weeks and Co.’s heating section will 


boilers, and also special boilers for domestic 
hot-water heating purposes, namely, — 
““ Tdeals,”’ ‘‘ Classic,’’ Semi-Steel Domestic, 
and the ‘‘ Beacon.’ : . 


May 20, 1922. 





Southern Counties. 


Pea crops. 
_ The staking of Peas as soon as they become 
ready should under’ no circumstances be 
neglected, and use sticks of appropriate 
, length’ in a]l cases so that the haulm has 
adequate support. If the staking of Peas is 
_ ‘neglected, if only for a few days, the growths 
fall to one side or the-other, and however 
! carefully staking may be done, the growths 
never recover their erect position and climb 
i" the sticks as they should do. 
: 


__ Early Broad Beans. 

 . Under more genial conditions growth is 
being accelerated» Ply the hoe vigorously 
._ between the rows, both to aerate the soil and 
_ check weeds, and in cases where the soil is 
‘none too rich apply a fertiliser and-hoe it in. 
e _ Make a further sowing of the Broad Windsor 
_ type well in the open, preferably on heavy 


» soil. Make light soils firm by treading 
_ ~beforehand. — 

Spring Cabbage. | 
|. Unless the stems are to be left to afford a 


crop of collards, clear the ground as fast as 
_- the “heads” are cut, and after forking or 
4 digging plant late Potatoes, the ground being 
in sufficiently good heart without a further 
application of manure. In the first-men- 
_ tioned case the stems should be divested of the 
| older and yellow leayes, and then spread and 
_ work in between the rows some short, decayed 
| manure or afford a dressing of- artificial 
_, manure. The crop yielded as a result of such 
_-attention is usually ample compensation for- 
3. 
wi 





¥ 
— 
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) 
| the labour involved. 


_ Early Potatoes. ~ 
le _ At last growth is appearing above ground, 
| and if the warmer conditions continue growth 
_ will no doubt rapidly advance. The grower’s 
_ anxiety now will be to protect as far as 
_ possible the growth from becoming injured by 
_ frost. Pulling soil up to the stems with a 
_ hoe will do this until they become too far 
advanced, after which dry litter or bracken 
_ strewn. over and amongst them when frost 
_ appears imminent is the only means of 
_ Saying them from becoming damaged. Before 
_ or at the time when moulding proper can be 
_ done afford a sprinkling of Potato manure to 
the surface. 


Early Peaches. ) 

As the fruits approach ripeness syringing 
- of the foliage must be. discontinued, and the 
amount of moisture required furnished by 
~ damping alone. When maturity is reached 
'\ dry, warm air is needed to finish up and 
impart flayour to the fruits, consequently a 
} free cireulation of air both by day and night, 
_ though in a less degree in the latter case, 
4s necessary. Look the trees over daily and 
carefully remove all fruits which yield when 
_ pressiire is carefully brought to bear on them. 
(Place them in a basket well lined with cotton- 
— wool covered with soft tissue-paper, and 
_ transfer them to the fruit-room. If the fruits 
have to be sent away gather them while in a 
\ vather under-ripe condition. 

meen 


rt 
_ Early Figs. 
ans the fruits commence to ripen damping 


% 






_ and syringing for the time being must cease, 
' but the roots in pots, tubs, and restricted 
dorders must have all the water requisite to 
maintain the foliage in a healthy condition. 
Like all other fruits warm air is essential if 
_ quality and high flavour are desired, and a 
free circulation is therefore necessary, which 
| should be accompanied by artificial warmth 
beg night and on dull, sunless days. A. W. 
4 AY / 
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Midland Counties. 


Spring-flowering plants. 

Where these have to be cleared from the 
beds to make room for the summer occupants, 
the lifting and removal to the reserve garden 
of any stock required for another season 
must soon be commenced. When the flower- 
beds are cleared they/ should. be liberally 
manured and dug deeply. The plants for 
beds and borders should now be gradually 
hardened off and made ready for planting 
out as soon as all fear of frost is over. 


Peas, 


to produce supplies from the middle of 
August, should be sown in quantity during 
the next week, and as this crop will have 
to be grown through the most trying part of 
the season special preparations should be 
made. In my case, the ground on which 
they are to be grown was recently occupied 
with late Broccoli. The plot will be dug and 
trenches taken out at the proper distance 
apart to the depth of 15 inches. At the bot- 
tom of the trenches 9 inches of good rotten 
manure will be placed and trodden lightly, 
afterwards covering to the depth of 4 inches 
with soil which, if dry, will be given a good 
watering. The seeds will then be sown.thinly 
and covered with the remaining two inches of 
soil. As soon as the young plants are suffi- 
ciently advanced they should be earthed up 
and staked, and the ground betaveen the rows 
mulched with stable manure or other 
material which will help to retain ‘the mois- 
ture in the soil during the hot weather. 


Thinning of crops. 


This must be attended to as soon as the 
seedlings are large enough. One of the 
greatest mistakes in the cultivation of vege- 
tables is overcrowding. Especially does this 
apply to Peas and Beans, which are often 
sown dnd permitted to grow too thickly, the 
consequence being the plants crowd each 
other, and the yield is poor and of short 
duration. 
Lettuce, ete., should be thinned out twice. 
Keep the ground stirred between the rows 
with a Dutch hoe, and dust the ground 
lightly and frequently with fresh soot, 
which is not only one of the best stimulants 
at this season, but protects the above-named 
crops from birds and other pests. 


Tomatoes. 


Tomatoes for pianting in the open are now 
in cold frames, which are given plenty of air, 
with the lights drawn off during the day. 
Each plant is secured to a stake and over- 
crowding avoided. Planting out under walls 
will be commenced shortly. The soil should 
be pressed about the balls and water carefully 
afforded till the roots have taken possession 
of the new soil. Remove all laterals as fast 
as they appear, keeping the plants to one 
stem. 


Annuals. 


Many of those first sown now require thin- 
ning. This should be done gradually or there 
will probably be blanks, especially if slugs 
are plentiful. _Mignonette, Poppies, etc., 
should be allowed ample room for develop- 
ment, and more seed may be sown for later 
displays. The annuals raised in heat and 
pricked off into frames are-now sufficiently 
hardened to be transferred to their flowering 
quarters. If possible, this should be done 
durifig dull or showery’ weather, when the 
check of removal will be slight. 

: F. 2W._..G. 


Onions, Parsnips, Turnips, Beet, 
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Scotland. 
Stove. 


Although it is too soon, as yet, to dispense 
with fire heat entirely, the fire may be per- 
mitted to go out in sunmy weather during the 
day. This is better, I think, than banking 
the fire in the morning, for nothing is worse 
for plants than keeping them, so to, speak, 
between two fires—sun heat above and pipe 
heat beneath. This is a good time at which 
to move on Kucharis Lilies should it appear 
to be necessary to do so; and if it is needful 
to break up any potfuls to increase stock, the 
work ought to be done without delay. This 
breaking-up will certainly interfere with the 
free production of bloom for a season or two, 
but it enables the divided plants to make 
rapid root growth at this season. With the 
use of top-dressings and of liquid manure old 
and pot-bound Eucharis Lilies will remain 
healthy and flower most freely for a long 
series of years. The temperature of the stove 
during night at this time ought to be round 
about 65 degrees to 70 degrees, according to 
the class of plants grown. A little ventila- 
tion should be given before the plants show 
distress. _Crotons and Dracznas appreciate 
all the light which they can get. 


Orchard houses. 

Routine work in the way of ventilating, 
watering, syringing, and so forth ought to be 
attended to regularly and at the correct time, 
“Summer time ”’ has its drawbacks from the 
gardener’s point of view, for shutting up time 
must be determined by the sun and not by the 
watch. Orchard houses should be closed 
about 5 p.m. (summer time), and closing 
ought to be followed by a thorough syringing. 
Later, a chink of ventilation at the apex of 
the house ought to be left on all night except 
when there are cold winds or frosts. In dull 
weather less syringing will be required. 
Fruit garden. 

Fruit will most likely be later all over this 
year; but the later date of blooming may 
prevent frosts from doing damage, and there 
may, therefore, be a satisfactory crop. Straw- 
berries will certainly be backward, and the 
man who has a lot of late plants in pits or in 
a cool house will find them more valuable than 
usual. Outside plants can now be hoed and 
mulched with littery stable manure. The 
more littery the better, because before the 
fruits form the manurial elements will have 
been washed down and the straw which 
remains will form a bed for the berries as 
they ripen. Raspberries also appreciate a 
good, substantial mulch, so, too, do Goose- 
berries and Black Currants when sufficient 
manure of the right sort is available. Deal 
promptly with insects on wall trees by means 
of Tobacco powder. If these are properly 
handled at this season they will be unlikely 
to give further trouble. 


Violets. 


Plants from frames may now be planted 
out aiter being well cleaned down in order 
that they may be utilised for stock. The 
beds or borders for outdoor varieties ought 
now, or shortly, to be prepared. Plenty of 
good leaf-mould, a proportion of short, well- 
rotted manure, a dash of sand, and a position 
which is neither too shaded nor too much 


“exposed to the sun are the chief require- 


ments for successful Violet growing. 


Vegetable garden. 

Any arrears of planting or of seed sowing 
ought to be caught up now that the soil is 
workable and dries up more readily. Globe 
Artichokes may now be planted, using off- 
sets from established plants. Sow Beet 
freely. ‘Intermediate Carrots will yet be in 
time, and in a warm border a sowing of 
French Beans may be risked. Any Cauli- 
flowers raised in frames can be got out. 


W. McG, 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if correspon- 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
_thould be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addvessed to the EpiTror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
The name and _ address .of the sender . are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
ene query is sent each should be on a separate piece 
of paper, the ncme and address being added to each. 
As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has t be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the tssue immediately following 
their receipt. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
‘should always be sent. : : : 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. We can-undertake to nameé only four 
varieties at a time. 


OUTDOOR. 

Pruning the common white Jasmine. 

(Kitcat).—This Jasmine does_not, as a 
rule, require much pruning, but when it is 
necessary, then late summer or early spring 
is the best time. It being a summer bloom- 
ing plant, pruning should always be done 
after flowering. Simply take out the old 
wood and cut back the more vigorous shoots. 
Save as much of the young, vigorous wood as 
you can, and nail such up to the wall, when 
it will soon cover a wide space. A mulch of 
rotten manure with several thorough soakings 
of water would also prove beneficial. 


Pruning newly-planted Roses. 

(H. B.).—Now will be the best time at 
which to prune your Roses planted last 
autumn. It is always well to prune such 
Roses rather severely the first season, and by 
this we mean that the growths must be cut 
back to half their length, thus inducing new 
growth from the base, and laying the founda- 
tion.of a well-furnished plant: The next and 
following years the best of the~young shoots 
are slightly shortened, and any thin, weakly 
wood is cut out. 


FRUIT. 
Pruning Gooseberries. 


(F. M.).—Where pruning can safely be - 


performed, and birds are not troublesome, it 
should be done early, this admitting of the 
ground being manured if need be and very 
lightly forked over, so as to turn in the weeds 
or manure without damaging many surfacé 
roots. If the bushes are not crowded, much 
thinning out and reducing of size are not 
desirable, by far the heaviest crops being had 
where the market growers’ very light system 
of pruning is~followed. In~this case only 
the lower under-shoots are cut out, the fruit 
on these being liable to be spoilt by splash- 
ing, while any straggling growths or branches 
are cut back to well-placed back shoots, with 
a view to preserving well-balanced heads. If 
very crowded, a little thinning-out may also 
be done with advantage, the old bearing wood 
being principally removed, the bushes when 
completed bristling with young shoots left to 
their full length. Young plants should be 
freely cut back till sufficient shoots are 
obtained to lay the foundation of a tree or 
bush. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Treatment of Chimonanthus fragrans. 

(E. H.).—Probably a good deal might be 
done by judicious pruning to induce your 
plants of Chimonanthus fragrans to flower. 
After the season of blooming is past—say in 
February—is the best time to prune this 
Chimonanthus. The flowers are chiefly 
carried on short, thick spurs or on little twigs 
springing from the old wood ; hence, in prun- 
ing, the shoots should be cut back to within 
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3. inches or 4 inches of the large branches. 
These cut-back shoots will, in the course of 


ing shoots. Frequently during the summer- 
strong gross shoots ate pushed out from the 
face of the plant, and these should be ruth- 
lessly cut out, as they seldom flower. 


Chimonanthus fragrans, pruning. : 

(H.).—This shrub is generally pruned at 
the wrong season. 
are produced on the previous season’s growth, 
pruning should always be done jafter the 
plant \has flowered. Then the shoots that 
have bloomed should be cut back to the main 
branches, and when growth again starts 
young shoots that will flower the following 
season will be plentiful. These again should 
be pruned after flowering in the same way 
as those that preceded them. A few twigs 
in bloom last a long time. No harm is done 
by cutting these twigs, as, in the ordinary 
course, they would be cut away alter the 
flowers have faded. 








SHORT REPLIES. 
Stuart Robertson.—You may use the water 
over and over again. Ae 
B. H. Wood.—See note on Holly as a hedge 
in our issue of February 18th, p. 105. Plants 
can be had from any tree or shrub nursery- 


man. i 

E. S.—As you are in such a difficult position 
as regards the site of your garden, the only: 
remedy is tosurround the beds of Carnations 
with wire netting, tying the same to strong 
stakes. 7‘ 


D. North.—The bulbs are probably not 


strong enough to flower, and they are very 
likely far too thick. They will no doubt 
flower in due course. It is difficult to say 
what the colour may be unless we know the 
name of the variety you refer to. 








NAMES OF PLANTS. — 
- Hugh, Aldersley.—Rhododendron Countess 
of Haddington—a tender hybrid between two 
Himalayan species. 
B. K. S.—1, Japanese Cedar (Cryptomeria 
japonica); 2, Nuttallia cerasiformis; 43, 
Adonis vernalis; 4, Ornithogalum nutans. | 


Trade Note. 


Tue Avromatic \Utinitres Co., 110, 
SouTHWARK Street, S.E., market a Mist 
Automatic Waterer, which can be used for a 
variety of purposes in even the smallest 
garden. The waterer consists of a series of 
pipes, fitted with jets at intervals, from 
which a fine spray is projected. The pipes 
are movable, and each one will: throw a jet 
of water 25 feet each way. Lawns, large 
areas of growing crops, Cucumbers under 
glass, all benefit by the fine rain-like watering 
to be obtained with the Mist Automatic 
Waterer. : 














Obituary. > 


Professor G. S. Boulger. 

We regret to announce the death of Pro- 
fessor George Simonds Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.5. 
F.R.H.S., at Richmond, Surrey, on May_4th. 
Professor Boulger was born in 18945. and 
educated at Wellington and Epsom Colleges. 
At the age of 23 he joined the staff of the 


Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, as — 


Professor of Natural History. He also held 
an appointment as Lecturer in Botany and 
Geology at the City of London College, and 
since 1917 he has been associated with the 
Imperial Institute. oe 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. _ 
WIE LOS., : H.—Summer 

the following summer, send out other flower-_ ine is Sea Dees aE = Sa ae 
W. Pavr anv Son, Watrnam Cross, N.— 
New Roses for 1922. , ed Sie 
SANDERS aND Co., 365-367, Euston RoaD, — 
Lonpon, N-W. 1.—Garden ornaments. , 


Bark AND Sons, Covent Garden.—Seeds for — 
May and June sowing, for the flower garden, © _ 
kitchen garden, and greenhouse. : 


Seeing that the flowers — 


Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, will show ~ 
a large informal group of Ofmeraria stellata 
in delicate shades of blue and pink, Gloxinias, — 
Begonias, nd 
‘They will also make a feature of annuals 
grown as pot plants for the greenhouse and 
conservatory. 
varieties to be seen are Clarkias, Schizanthus, 
Nentesias, Phlox Drummondi, Mignonette, 
Godetia, Nemophila, Dimorphotheca, Lava- ~ 
tera, Nigella, Salpiglossis, Swan River Daisy, 
etc. ue FR “nd 
- Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, will 
exhibit Sweet Peas, Tulips and Antirrhinums. 
Among Tulips there wil] be a number of novel- 
ties on view, namely, Kingz George V., Rosa- 
bella, -Swanenburg, 
Triton. -The three latter belong to the new — 
group of hybrid Tulips. ; 
Fairy Queen and Kenneth are the new — 
varieties. - Eee ae 2 2S a 


~The Royal Horticultural Society is, inaddi- — 
tion to the exhibits illustrating some of the — 
experimental 
laboratory and gardens at Wisley, arranging — 
an information bureau in the science and in- ~° 
formation tent -at the coming great Show at 
Chelsea on May 23rd, 24th, and 25th, where — 
Fellows and others attending the Show may — 
consult the Society’s garden adviser and. the — 
_members of the staff at Wisley upon questions 
relating to the treatment of garden plants in— ~ 
health and disease. 
departure will be of considerable value in ~ 
helping to resolve some of the doubts and — 
yemove some of the difficulties that beset the 
- paths of gardeners, both amateur and profes- — 
sional, and at the same time enlighten the ~ 
staff as to some of the directions in which gar 
denerg feel that help is most needed. 


patients of the Royal Northern Hospital, | 
Holloway, z 
Daffodils from the Royal Gardens, Windsor. © . 


out a trial of Salpiglossis for flowering in 
spring, 1923, under glass, at their gardens at 
Wisley. ; for 
trial should post them to the Director (from ~ 
whom the necessary entry forms can be ob- 
tained), R.H.S. Gardens,. Wisley, Ripley, 

Surrey, so as to reach him by May dist, 1922. — 


~~ A West Country seat. 


+isham, which is for sale, was thejhome of the 
late Dr. Colley March, who made rather a 
speciality of gardens and sub-tropical horti 
culture. 
exotic trees and: shrubs. - eet 
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Low AND Grpson, OAKFIELD GARDENS, 
Crawitry Down, Sussex. — The modern ~— 
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Calceolarias and Streptocarpi, ~ 
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Flowers for hospital. = 
The King and Queen have forwarded to the — 


a magnificent supply of fine>— 








Trial of Salpiglossis at Wisley. 
The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 4 
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The after-care 


of Tulip bulbs. 


_ All winterlong Mother Earth has taken care 
of the bulbs, and now let us suppose the time 


has come when we require her to give them 
up. She is quite ready to do this when the 


foliage up above has almost died down, and 
the skins of the new bulbs have taken on a 
healthy brown look, but gardeners cannot 
always wait for this. They want the ground 
for summer bedding. The Tulips must be 
got up in consequence before their time. 
Nothing very dreadful happens if the opera- 
tion is done carefully,. so that their stems 
and leaves remain uninjured and their fine 
After the 
plants are lifted they must be heeled in at 


“once, in a spare bed of light soil, where they 


can remain until the ripening process is com- 
pleted. They can then be lifted and dried 
off in the usual way. There are many large 

ardens where this early lifting used to take 
place annually, and there was very little 
deterioration in the quality of the bulbs from 
It might be necessary to pur- 
chase a few new ones to make up the requisite 


number that was wanted, for no one can plant 


a hundred bulbs and be certain of taking up a 
hundred equally good. There’s many a slip 
?twixt cup and lip. Owing to the time and 
labour necessary, it-is very unlikely that this 
early lifting will continue to be practised on 
the same scale as it used to be. However, if 
it is only a dozen plants that have to be dealt 
with it is useful to know how to do it. 

Let us now take the case of ordinary lifting. 
How can we be sure we sare doing it at the 
right time? There are two unfailing guides. 
First of all the foliage must have died down, 


and secondly, the bulbs must be beginning to 


brown over. This browning marks the ideal 
time, but -it is something to know that if 
bulbs iare lifted a little too early, or if they 
are Jeit in the ground a little too long, all that* 
will happen will be that in the first case the 
bulbs will always have a white appearance, 


and in the second that the skin will have 


become very dark in colour and very thin, so 
that it easily peels off. Many will have 


- noticed how their own home-grown bulbs lose 


their skins before planting time comes round, 
whereas those that come from Holland retain 
them. It is almost wholly, I believe, a ques- 
tion of the soil in-which the bulbs were grown. 
Where the soil has been sandy and light their 
skins are retained, but where it ha$ been 
heavy a certain proportion will inevitably lose 
them. No harm whatever comes to the bulbs 
then if they are not bruised. As a matter of 


fact, the Tulip men of the middle of last 


century advised growers to take these outside 
skins off before the bulbs were planted. After 
the bulbs are lifted the soil should be shaken 
from the roots as much as possible, and if 
there is any foliage left on odd bulbs it should 
be cut off or pulled off. They are then ready 
for drying. For this purpose they must be 
spread out thinly on trays or on papers in a 
dry, airy room or shed, out of the reach of 
the sun, so that the process may not be unduly 
hurried. After the bulbs are quite dry, they 
should be cleaned and the offsets taken 





Flowering sprays of Pulmonaria saccharata. 
(See page 336.) 
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away from the large bulbs. They may again 
be returned to the trays, or, if the numbers 
are small, stored in paper, but preferably in 
common cotton bags. Here they may remain 
until the end of August, when the bulbs must 
be sorted. It is wel] to make three sizes. The 
largest and finestare to be keptfor planting in 
October or early November. The next largest, 
say all that are larger than a filbert, should 
then be sorted out and planted in September 
in nursery beds for growing on. All the others, 
that is the small ones below the filbert size, 
may as well be thrown away, unless they are 
@ very expensive variety. They will not do 
much for a couple of years, whereas the second 
sized should make fine flowering bulbs the next 
year. 

I so often hear of two elementary precau- 
tions being omitted that I feel bound to men- 
tion them. The place in which the bulbs are 


stored must be perfectly dry; also they must 
be out of reach of mice and rats. These little 
beasts are very fond of Tulips, and do not take 
long to find them out. 

A last word in conclusion. In_ these 
economical times it should be as widely known 
as possible that anyone cam save his own 
Tulip bulbs from year to year, and, if the 
sorting into sizes is properly done, get just as 
good results as can be obtained from any that 
come from Holland. JOSEPH JACOB. 








Notes of the Week. 


Campanula abietina. 

Although not of such robust habit as many 
members of the Bellflower family, C. abietina 
is certainly worth growing. It is so distinct 
that it should more frequently be found in 
collections of hardy plants, but it does need 
a more favourable position than the mixed 
border affords. It needs any amount of light 
and air, of which dwarf habited things are apt 
in‘ some measure to be deprived where strong 
habited perennials are much in evidence. 

BYFLEET. 


Anemone nemorosa Trehane. 

This very distinct variety of the Wood 
Anemone is at last well established with me, 
and I may now look forward to the time 
when I shall have a stock of it. It is not so 
robust as its near relatives, and is evidently 
slow of increase, and it will never become a 
common garden flower. The very bright shade 
of pink which distinguishes the flowers 
renders it very attractive. Its true place 
appears to be on the rockery. BYFLEET. 


_ Cutting down the Golden Bell (Forsythia 


suspensa). 

During the winter of 1921 it became neces- 
sary to deal harshly with a few large bushes 
of the Golden Bell which had encroached upon 
the paths. | These were cut back to less than 
half their original height, and the result 
has been a pleasant surprise, for below the 
point of severance, long, wand-like shoots 
have developed to a length of over 4 feet. 
These slender shoots were studded with flowers 
this year. SUssEx. 


The common Barberry. 

Like many other flowering shrubs, this is 
blooming with exceptional freedom this year, 
giving hope of a heavy crop of its brilliant 
red berries for autumn decoration. I rooted 
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a few cuttings three or four years ago and 
they are sturdy bushes now, the arching 
branches loaded with flowers. So many 
exotic Barberries with brilliant fruits are in 
cultivation now that this native is apt to be 
neglected; but it really is well worth grow- 
ing, both for its fragrant flowers and its 
berries. Norta Lonpon. 


Double-flowered mauve Primrose. 

In my young days this handsome Primrose 
flourished in the locality. It was frequently 
to be found in cottage gardens, but for a good 
many years it has become very rare. I fancy 
that the black Vine weevil is in a great 
measure responsible for its disappearance, 
and I do know that it is liable to bad attacks 
of red-spider. It is one of those old-fashioned 
hardy plants that should be cherished, and 
where it can be given a certain amount of 
shade and a free, well-drained soil it should 
be given a trial. BYFLEET. 

Surrey. = 


Blue Hydrangeas. 

A very slight difference in soil seems to 
influence the colour of these flowers. In my 
garden, where they flourish as a four-foot 
hedge, the. blossoms are uniformly pink. 
Three or four of the same bushes transferred 
to two neighbours’ gardens, about five 
minutes’ walk distant, bear regularly heads 
of that exquisite sapphire blue which is so 
desirable. On the other hand, cuttings from 
the blue-flowering bushes produce only pink 
blossoms when established here. 

Sidmouth. the Sieh Pees Fi 


Hyde Park flower beds. 

Relative to the restoration of the flower beds 
in Hyde Park, it was stated in the House of 
Commons that a generous gift of British- 
grown bulbs had been made to Hyde Park 
through the Chamber of Horticulture. The 
question of restoring the flower beds in that 
park in conjunction with large horticultural 
firms had been considered in the past, but 
there proved to be many serious objections to 
the proposal, including the cost involved to 
the firms. © The First Commissioner would be 
willing, however, to reconsider the matter 
carefully should any suitable proposal be 
made. 


Aubrietias in a London garden. 

These grow like weeds in many places, 
whilst in others they are more or less failures. 
I cannot get them to flourish in my London 
garden, though I have tried them in different 
soils and aspects. They grow and flower, but 
only in a half-hearted fashion, and never look 
really happy. I think it must be the smoke 
in the atmosphere which affects them, in the 
winter particularly, clogging the pores. I 
should never be surprised at anything refus- 
ing to flourish in a London garden, but it is 
astonishing how many things do. The 
Himalayan Androsaces, for instance, do very 
well with me, as do also the Onosmas and 
other things which are usually considered 
much more difficult than the ubiquitous Rock 
Cresses. N 


Bulbs from Holland. 


May I add my testimony to that of your 
other correspondents with ‘regard to these 
bulbs? I had two parcels—about 1800 bulbs 
in all—from firms advertising in your 
columns (Anthony and John van der Schoot 
respectively). These have given a splendid 
show of blossom. The Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, and early Tulips were all equally 
satisfactory, while Darwin and other late 
Tulips promise no less well. The late 
flowering -Gladiolus bulbs were large and 
solid, and if they equal a parcel of these that 
I had before the war I sha]l be more than 
satisfied. The Begonia tubers are certainly 
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considerably smaller than those supplied by 
one of our leading South of England growers, 
but it is too early yet to say how they will 
turn out. There may be inferior Dutch firms 
who send out rubbish, but my experience of 


those named above has been altogether favour- 
able. GRUSY AS. 


Angrzecum Leonis. 

When shown before the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society a few weeks ago by Sir H. Leon, 
Bletchley Park, Bucks, this remarkable plant 
received an Award of Merit, although it-has 
been in cultivation for a number of years, 
usually under the mame of A.” Humbloti. 
The flowers are white and fragrant, and the 
quaint, twisted spur is between 9 and 6 inches 
long. The plant is from 6 to 12 inches high. 
Tt was discovered by M. Leon Humblot in the 
Comoro Islands, and introduced to this 
country about 1884, while it appears to have 
been exhibited by Sir T. Lawrence in August, 
1885. It requires warm house treatment, and 
should be grown in a pan or teak wood basket 
suspended from the rafters, where it will be 
protected from the strong rays of the sun. 
Throughout the year it requires to be kept 
moist at the roots, and the rooting 
medium of peat and Sphagnum Moss must 
be always in a-sweet condition. 


Greenhouse shrubs at Kew. _ 

Those whose interest is centred on flowering 
-shrubs will find much to arrest their atten- 
tion in the large greenhouse near the main 
entrance to Kew. The Parrot-beak plant 
Clianthus magnificus attracts, by reason of its 
curiously-shaped flowers, rather than because 
of any intrinsic merits. It is coming to its 
best now. Crotalaria capensis, gay with 
yellow blossoms, makes one wonder that these 
plants are not more popular. LErlangea 
tomentosa, reminiscent of a Eupatorium, and 
smothered in lilac blossom, is easily culti- 
vated, and worth a place in the greenhouse. 
With distinct pink, red-eyed flowers is 
Leptospermum Boscaweni. As the majority of 
the Leptospermums have white flowers, this 
species is a desirable acquisition. Where a 
compost of peat and sand can be provided the 
brilliantly-flowered Pentapterygium serpens 
is worth a trial. Its scarlet blossoms, marked 
with V-shaped darker lines, are very attrac- 
tive. Some of the Pimeleas are showy, and, 
being evergreen, their claims are enhanced. 
We noted especially P. ferruginea (red) and 
P. ligustrina ¢white), but there are many 
other desirable species. — 


Greenhouse climbers at Kew. 

Abutilons do not seem to be so popular as 
formerly, yet they are of delightful habit and 
deserve recognition.. The well-known A. 
insigne is almost at its best now, and another 
nice species, A. Milleri, with distinct blossoms 
of an orange shade, was also noted.. Dale- 
champia Roezliana, with pink flowers and 
also a white variety, being evergreen and also 
fairly free flowering, are of service in covering 
unsightly frame-work in the greenhouse. 
Another attractive evergreen climber, now in 
full bloom, is Hardenbergia. Comptoniana with 
striking purple flowers. Very showy, too, is 
Hibbertia dentata. As in most of the species, 
its flowers aré yellow, but are rendered 
doubly attractive by reason of a red calyx and 
distinct, red-veined leaves. The Trumpet 
Honeysuckle, gay with scarlet blossom, is 
another climber that should not be over- 
looked ; while, for a warmer house than the 
above, Stigmaphyllon ciliatum, with its 
pretty yellow flowers, is worth the attention of 
those who have facilities for its cultivation. 


A useful evergreen (Rhamnus Alaternus). 

This shrub has for a long time puzzled me 
as to its correct name, therefore when on a 
visit to Messrs. Hollamby’s Nurseries — at 
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Groombridge recently. I was pleased to find 
several very fine, shapely bushes under the 
above name, which-I have since found to be — 
correct. This is a native of South Europe, 


and will appeal to those who like variety —~ — 


among their shrubs. It will also be found - 
very useful for creating an evergreen back- 
ground to borders of flowers where ccarse- 9 
growing and gross-feeding shrubs, such as 
Privet, Laurel, and Yew, are undesirable. ~ 
'The flowers literally cover the bushes at the 
present time, April 29th. ~ These, however, 
are of a yellowish-green, and possess little 
beauty. The chief value of this shrub lies in— 
its glossy green leaves and dense habit of 


growth, The fruit, which is said to be black, 


‘dwarfer. 


is | inch long, and this in some seasons renders — 
the shrub a very ornamental subject. The 

bushes I have are young, and have not—up to 
now—tfruited. Where a mass of pleasing 


green foliage is desirable this will be found far | 


more interesting than masses of Euonymus— 
and similar material. St a . 


Peat moss litter for the garden. 


Have any of your readers any experience of 
this material for garden work? My soil, 
though very fertile, is a heavy one and in- 
clined to cake and crack. Last summer I 
applied a thick mulch of this litter to some 
large beds of Snapdragons at the time of — 
planting out. The position is a very hot, dry 
one, and the rainfall was negligible. The 
results were excellent. Much less watering 
than usual was required, and the plants were 
a blaze of blossom all the summer. There was — 
no disease, such as we have occasionally 
suffered from with Antirrhinums. Being _ 
short also of more -orthodox ingredients, 

I used a considerable proportion of 
the same materia] for starting and also for 
potting up Begonias. Here also the results 
were excellent. I then went on to dress the — 
Lily of the Valley beds with equal parts of 
this litter and leaf-mould. 
showing more flower spikes than I ever saw 
before. A nursery gardener, to whom I once 
suggested using this litter in the garden, 
strongly deprecated the proposal. As far as 
my experience goes, the results have been 


good, and the stuff has the merit of cheapness. 
Sidmouth. - L.. YoRe 
Potentillas. 


I would like to add my appreciation to the _ a 
garden value of the herbaceous Potentillas 


mentioned by ‘‘'N. L.’’ in a recent issue 
of. Garpentine Ittustratep. Their only 
fault, to my mind, is a somewhat excessive _ 


lushness of foliage in comparison to. the-> >a 


quantity of flowers displayed at a time, but 


as the flowering season of most of them is a — 3 
prolonged one, this might easily be condoned. 


Personally, I should use them in the 
herbaceous border, rather near the front, in 
groups of not more than three, between larger 
drifts of more brilliant flowers. Here they 
would add their considerable quota of interest 


during periods when the larger drifts are not 


particularly in evidence, and I would add to 
the varieties mentioned by ‘‘ N. L.”’ the un- 
common North American species P. Thurberi, — 


of the deepest, velvety crimson, and the Hima- 4 


layan P. argyrophylla atrosanguinea, with 
glistening silver strawberry leaves and intense __ 
blood-red flowers, which is also charming if 


rather starved, in sandy grit, in the rock 


garden. This obtained an Award of Merit ‘a 
from the R.H.S. some years ago when shown | 
as a pot-starved specimen under the name of 


P. Boule de feu. I also should add, for the 


sake of their beautiful ~ pinnate, glossy 
silvery foliage, 
American species, P. crinita, little more than 
a foot high, and P. Hippiana, if anything, 

Their flowers are on the small side, 
but their foliage is very striking if the plants 
are rightly placed. -_W.-E. Ta I> 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





The hardy 


These plants, as every gardener knows, are 
members of the true Geranium family. The 
so-called Geraniums of the greenhouse and 
oi summer bedding fame are really species of 
Pelargonium. It is not easy to exaggerate 
the value of hardy Geraniums, and whenever 
I am asked to suggest a selection of plants 
for a moderately sized herbaceous border, I 
invariably allow a certain amount of space to 
a few of'my favourite species. 

To begin with, they are the least fastidious 
of all perennials in the matter of soil and 
position. Although many writers on garden- 
ing advise placing them in full sunshine, I 
have seen most sorts flourishing and flowering 
abundantly in the shady border. As regards 
soil they are even less particular, and unless 
it is entirely destitute of plant food they may 
be expected to thrive either in a heavy clay 
or in a light sandy loam. That different 
growers recommend varying soils for Gera- 
niums seems to emphasise the fact that any 
soil will suit them, but, of course, each 
grower advocates the particular soil with 
which he has met success. This great adapt- 
ability cannot be said of many of ‘the choicer 
kinds of perennials. These plants do exceed- 
ingly well by the side of ponds, and the fact 
proclaims their partiality for moisture. But 
whilst loving plenty of water in the soil, it 
has been found that stagnant moisture is 


detrimental to their well-being, so that the 


drainage should always be adequate. 

For some considerable time the hybridist 
and plant breeder have recognised the possi- 
bilities of hardy Geraniums, and amateurs 
who specialise in these plants have good 
reason to be grateful to those who have done 
so much to improve the race. Fortunately, 
they yield quite readily to the art of cross- 
fertilisation, and one may hope for even 
greater developments in the future. The 
range of colour seen in present-day kinds is 
no mean one, and includes shades of blue, 
purple, mauve, and red, so that the most 
fastidious can find something among them 
which will appeal to their taste in colour. 

The Meadow Cranesbill, Geranium pra- 
tense, is a pretty native, with purplish-blue 
flowers. The wilding form grows in moist 
pasture, and the cultivated species is well 
worthy of a place in damp borders or at the 
side of ponds. There is a form with double 
flowers. G. armenum is a species I specially 
admire. The flowers, which are usually abun- 
dantly borne, are of a warm glowing purple, 
and the plants, which grow to a height of 
5 feet, are prettily furnished with large hand- 
some foliage. It does well in a moist, 
shady situation. G. Wallichianum is a 
Tibetan species with red trailing stems, and 
makes an excellent rockery plant. The 
colour of the blooms is variable. On some 
soils they open up purple, while in certain 
districts they verge into lilac and even pink. 
But in whatever shade you find them. they 
will give a good display from early August 
until late in September. G. ibericum platy- 
phyllum is a species of undoubted merit. It 
is a profuse bloomer, with large purple 
flowers quite two inches in diameter, and they 
are prettily veined like those of the Salpi- 
glossis. G. grandiflorum is a fine species, 
too, but I do not often see it in gardens. It 
has large, rich blue flowers veined with 
crimson. G. sanguineum is a pleasing kind, 
many forms of which have found their way 
into commerce. The flowers of the type are 
rosy-crimson, while the deeply cut foliage is 
of an attractive dark green. G. Endressi is 
a dwarf-growing species, with abundant 
masses of soft-rose blossoms veined a deeper 
shade. Like many others, it is the pro- 


Geraniums. 


genitor of many varieties of varying shades. 
This list of sorts is by no means complete, 
but I have mentioned a haphazard collection 
of sorts which specially appealed to me. All 
the kinds named are really worth growing, 
and perhaps the chief charm about them is 
their wonderful. adaptability for inter- 
crossing. Those who are fond of experiment- 
ing in this way might well turn their atten- 
tion to raising new seedlings. I can safely 
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times we have too many, yet would fain 
try it. Kveryone who has tried it takes a 
gloomy view of its character. S. ARNOTT. 


Tulip Enchantress. 

This variety, as may be seen by the illus- 
tration we give to-day, is goblet shaped and of 
a deep rose red colour passing to pink at the 
margin. The base is creamy, with white fila- 
ments. It has a very strong stem reaching a 
height of 14 inches, 





Some useful Fleabanes. 


Among easily grown perennials the 
Krigerons are decidedly worth a place in the 


Tulip Enchantress. 


promise them something in the way of sur- 
prises. Most of the species seed freely, while 
division of the roots in spring or autumn is 
an easy and convenient way of propagating 
them. H. Greaves, F.L.S. 





Arnica montana. 


It seems worth while to point out to readers 
interested in such flowers as this that Arnica 
montana is one of the troublesome plants 
which is remarkably difficult to induce to 
make itself happy in this country, although 
it seems to revel in the conditions of its 
native home, where it enjoys its surroundings 
in the turf of the higher Alps. It is such 
a brilliant thing with its gay golden flowers, 
that, although belonging to the composites, so 
numerous in the garden, we think at 


mixed border, while some kinds are well 
adapted for growing in the rock garden. 
They flower freely and for a long period, and 
some kinds furnish good material for cutting. 
They are not at all particular as to soil so 
long as they have a place in the sun. 

K. SPECIOSUS is a popular species and is 
the progenitor of many good garden forms. 
The typical species produces lilac-purple 
blossoms with yellow centres. They appear in 
great profusion throughout the summer on 
plants about 25 feet in height. This plant is 
often catalogued by nurserymen under the 
mame of Stenactis speciosa. The improved 
varieties are all worth growing in the 
perennial border. Another good Fleabane is 

KE. aurantiacus. The plants are dwarf in 
habit and produce their Aster-like flowers in 
abundance during the summer. The popular 
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name Orange Daisy is quite appropriate and 
aptly describes the pretty orange-coloured 
blossoms. This species also has given rise 
to some very handsome hybrids, and they all 
make good subjects for the rock garden. 

KE. mucronatus is unrivalled for its free 
and continuous blooming qualities. It is a 
delightful plant for the rock garden or 
the border’s edge sand may easily be 
naturalised in old walls. In either position 
it readily reproduces itself by self-sown seed- 
lings. The flowers are pink when first open 
and change to white with age. They con- 
tinue to expand from early summer until late 
autumn. A pretty hybrid not often met with 
is E. macranthus var. It was first distri- 
buted by a French nurseryman under the 
name of Aster Mesa grandiflorus, and was 
understood to be a cross between Erigeron 
and Aster. It was eventually regarded as a 
seedling form of E. macranthus. The parent 
species has purple blossoms with yellow 
centres and grows to a height of 1 foot, while 
its hybrid descendant grows about twice that 
height and bears flowers of a somewhat 
brighter shade of purple. 

Erigerons are easily increased by division 
of the roots in autumn or spring or by seeds 
sown outdoors in spring or summer. Plant- 
ing may be done in spring or autumn. 

H. Greaves, F.L.S. 


The Scotch Crocus (C. biflorus). 


Why Crocus biflorus should be called the 
‘“ Scotch ’? Crocus no one seems to know. It 
is not a native of, Scotland, nor does it 
appear to be more plentiful in that part of 
the Kingdom than in England. It is, how- 
ever, a species which is beautiful in itself 
and produces quite a number of varieties of 
considerable beauty. It comes early, and is 
attractive when fully open, with its honey- 
scented flowers showing prettily among the 
leaves. They are frequently white with a 
yellow zone and prettily feathered or lined 
with purple outside. C. biflorus.is very easy 
to grow if it is given a sunny place in soil 
which is not too heavy. It usually flowers in 
March. S. ARNOTT. 





The Dog’s Tooth Violet in grass. 


When compared with the exquisite Ameri- 
can. Erythroniums, the varieties of the 
European species, E. Dens-canis, certainly 
show less grace and beauty, yet they hardly 
deserve the somewhat contemptuous way in 
which they are spoken of by some writers. 
For one thing, they come earlier than the 
American species, and with early March we 
may have them’in full bloom. They are 
useful in the rock garden or the front of the 
border, but I consider that they are even more 
charming in the grass. There their mottled 
leaves and Cyclamen-like flowers of. various 
shades are even prettier than without the 
verdant carpet the grass affords. They ‘are 
cheap, too, and so may be planted in quantity 
when autumn comes round. Kss. 





How to maintain a stock of 
Primulas. 


The chief cause of failure with Primulas is 
that growers insist in following the advice so 
often given that such a plant is a perennial, 
and that it is increased by division. I admit 
that some come under this heading, but even 
then the results are not so good as when raised 
from seeds. Primulas are readily. raised 
from seeds if they are sown directly the cap- 
sules are ripe. Pans are filled with a mix- 
ture of loam and leaf mould, given sufficient 
water to wet the whole of the soil, and after 
the moisture has had time to drain away the 
seeds are sown and covered with a little fine 
soil. They are then placed in a cold frame 
and kept shaded until germination has taken 
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place. When large enough they are pricked 
off and grown until they are fit to take care of 


themselves in their permanent quarters. 
When sown directly the seeds are ripe 
germination is fairly regular. It is often 


stated that old seeds are unreliable, and this 
statement is no doubt correct to a certain 
point. I have had seeds of Primulas from 
houses of repute and failed to obtain a single 
seedling, and I believe the real cause is to be 
found in the fact that many seeds are kept in 
much too dry a storehouse. In proof of this 
I may say that seeds of P. Cockburniana 
stored in a somewhat damp shed germinated 
freely after four years, yet seeds from the 
usual channels failed to give any result. 
Readers’ opinions on this subject would be 
welcomed by T. WwW. B. 


The giant Cow Parsnip. 


When properly placed this huge and stately 
plant may be reckoned among the most orna- 
mental of herbaceous plants. It is, of course, 
out of place in small borders or in associa- 
tion with select border plants, but in the 
so-called wild garden, where it is.desired to 
create imposing effects, or even in the large 
shrubbery, where it can be allowed plenty of 
room, it will add much interest and distinc- 
tion .to its surroundings. I am rather 
surprised that this plant is not more often 
used in public parks and pleasure gardens, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of orna- 
mental ponds and streams. In such places, 
where bold effects are always appreciated, this 
plant would give a good account of itself. 
As indicated by the popular name, this plant 
is a member of the large family of Umbelli- 
fere, and its botanical name is Heracleum 
giganteum. In congenial positions the plants 
will easily attain a height of 10 feet, and for 
this reason it must not be too greatly exposed 
to strong winds. The large compound umbels 
are made up of creamy-white flowers and the 
beautifully cut large foliage is decidedly 
handsome. The Cow Parsnip naturally likes 
a deep root-run and abundant moisture, and, 
being a gross feeder, will give the best results 
when planted in a generous soil. The plant 
is, strictly speaking, a biennial, but there is 
no difficulty in keeping up a supply of plants 
from seed. Nature herself sows the seed with 
a free hand, and one can usually find plenty 
of self-sown seedlings to take the place of 
the old plants. Indeed, it is sometimes neces- 


sary to check this rapid increase, or the plants . 


will trespass where they are not required. 
H. Greaves, F.L.S. 


Alsine laricifolia. 


Studying the Alsines the other day I came 
upon a recommendation of A. laricifolia as 
easy to grow and vigorous in growth. I 
should like to remark that it does not do so 
well everywhere as that judgment would sug- 
gest, as it suffers a good deal in some wet 
winters. It is a pretty plant, all the same, 
with its furry-looking tufts of foliage and 
pure white flowers. It makes a lovely carpet 
for other plants, and in the drier parts of 
the country does not suffer from our winters 
to the same degree as in the more humid 
districts. S. ARNOTT. 
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Raising seedlings without heat. 


I have just noticed in your issue of March 
4th, under ‘‘ Notes and Replies,’’ a question 
from ‘‘C. V. C.,”’ and your reply. I gave 
up heat in my greenhouse during the war, and 
I find that seedlings can be raised to perfec- 
tion in the house by planting the seeds in 
pans, letting the pans stand in a deep saucer 
full of water for ten minutes or so till the 
soils thoroughly soaked and then placing the 
pan and saucer, with a sheet of glass over it, 
in the hot cupboard in the house, i.e., over 
the hot-water cistern. In from four to six 
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days the seedlings are just bursting through 
the soil, and the pans are then removed and 
placed in a cold greenhouse. Onions in 
January or early February, Stocks, Lettuces, 
and any other such seeds answer admirably 
to this treatment. Tomatoes I always beg; 
from a neighbour later on. W-. H. Power. 


Primula cashmeriana. 


The earlier blooms of P. cashmeriana are 
always attractive and the variety is worthy 
of extended cultivation. A good many years 
ago I had an opportunity of visiting Wisley, 
and one of my most pleasing memories is of 
the hundreds of plants I observed in bloom, 
many of them in the most unlikely places. I 
was told that originally plants had been put 
out in likely positions, and that the resulting 
seedlings were allowed to grow without 
removal or interference. The growth of these 


was free, and the plants were, most of them, — 


magnificent, and, in a manner of speaking, 
P. cashmeriana was naturalised in a very 


perfect way. The plant prefers a somewhat. — 


moist situation, and one in which it cam 
obtain some degree of shelter from spring 
frosts. I have been at times struck by the 
lack of knowledge shown by those who ought 
to know better and who, mistakenly, put out 


plants of P. cashmeriana in dry, hot, south — 


borders. <S W. McG. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 





Pulmonaria saccharata. 


This, figured on page 333, is a handsomer 
plant than P. officinalis, the leaves spotted 
with white, being larger and longer than those 
of P. officinalis, which are smaller and more 
rounded and almost uniformly coloured. 
The flower stems of P. saccharata are taller, 


and for this reason are more effective. It 


looks well on bold rockwork with its hand- 
somely spotted leaves and flowers, which are of 
a good purple-blue. 


Anchusa Dropmore var. 


Amongst Anchusas it is questionable 
whether any is so popular as the Dropmore 


variety, which grows to a large size and is ~ 


very free blooming. It may be increased by 
division of roots in the autumn, or from seeds 
sown in May or June. Anchusas do best in a 
deep, rich soil, but the position should be 
sunny and well drained. I find that, 
although one may propagate by division, seed- 


lings are to be preferred. Anyone having @ — 


cold frame at liberty should sow seed or select 
a place on a sunny border where the young 
plants are not likely 
shadowed by taller subjects. 
MIDLANDER. 





Mignonette. 


Mignonette may now be sown freely. Many 
failures with this are annually ascribed to 
indifferent seed, when, as a matter of fact, 
the failure is due entirely to the sowers. 


to be drawn or over- 
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Seed-eating birds are keen on the seeds of fy: 


Mignonette, both when newly sown and indif- 
ferently raked in and immediately aiter 
germination takes place. 
damped and well coated with red lead, birds 


(and vermin) will leave them severely alone. 


It may be added that Mignonette succeeds best 


Ii the seeds be 
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in a perfectly firm seed bed, and this can be es | 


provided by, treading the Mignonette bed or 


by beating it well with the back of a spade. — es : 


Thin ultimately to 8 inches between 
plants. i 


Herbaceous borders. 

Rearra 
plants ought now to be brought to a close for 
the season. 


the | 
ing, replanting, or the division of © 


While late autumn or early © 
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winter handling=is always to be preferred, 
nevertheless, if the work be carefully done, 
good results may be anticipated from spring 
treatment, and more particularly in the case 
of autumnal flowering subjects—Michaelmas 
Daisies, Rudbeckias, the Helianthus family, 
and similar plants. It is customary to dot 
in hardy Chrysanthemums, Gladioli, and 
f Dahlias among hardy plants, and the practice 
_ is a commendable one, provided that over- 
} crowding be avoided. The value of clumps of 
Catmint—Nepeta Mussini—in the front of 
herbaceous borders may be pointed out. 








_~ Dielytra spectabilis from cuttings. 


Among early blooming plants this holds a 
foremost place, whether in the open or as a 
pot plant. I know nothing more ornamental 
than .a nice plant in a pot early in the year. 

' Some years ago I had to provide many things 
for forcing, this Bleeding Heart being a 
favourite. Hach year, when some strong 
plants had gone out of flower, I gave them 
frame protection till they could be planted 
in the open. From these, well-ripened side- 
shoots were taken off with a heel, putting 
them round the outside of 5-inch pots, full 
of light, sandy soil. These were put into a 
frame on a slight hotbed, care being taken 
not to get the soil too wet. When rooted, 

_ they were potted into 4-inch pots, and when 

'_ established, planted in an open place in good 

soil, allowing them to remain here till strong 
enough to lift. JaCuR. 


my 
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Anemones bitten off. 

For years I have grown quite successfully 
Anemone blanda, A. apennina, A. fulgens, 
and a mauve Anemone with black centre, 
which grows in Villa-Borghese, Rome. The 
last two years they have all been attacked 
by either birds, slugs, or snails, the leaves 

_ being bitten off about 2 inches from the 

_ ground. Even the flowers are bitten off, too. 
We have netted them in without avail. I 
should be grateful for advice on the matter. 

Bo) G. C. M. Neavz. 


[You are almost sure to be a victim of the 
_ short-tailed vole (Field-mouse), which is fond 
_ of biting off leaves and flower stems, slicing 
these into long threads and making nests for 
their young with this material. Probably 
you have quite a colony of these, but a single 
female can do a lot of damage in this way, 
Some years ago I had the same trouble with 
_ Anemone alpina and A. sulphurea, of which 
I had a fine thriving drift of several square 
yards. Just as the stems were running up 
_ to flower the trouble commenced, and after 
puzzling and watching for some time in vain, 
I caught one of the offenders in the act, and 
managed to account for it. As more flower 
. and leaf stems continued to disappear, I 
_ tried trapping and found baits of no use. 
At Jast I found well-worn runs and placed 
unbaited break-back traps into these, per- 
_ fectly unconcealed. The voles ran over these 
. and caught themselves, and in a short time 
I accounted for about a score, and was not 
_ further troubled that season. The next year 
I caught a few more, and after that, was 
_ not further troubled in that direction.— 
eeow.k, ‘Ta. I] 
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_ Allium triquetrum. 
_. If the enclosed is Allium triquetrum men- 
_ tioned by Carmichael Thomas iin a recent 
_ issue, it is a rampant weed (which I like, 

_ but have to suppress) in my garden. I should 

be pleased to supply or exchange with anyone. 
Norvah House, R. D. 

. Newlyn, Penzance. 

_ [According to the description in ‘‘ Diction- 
_ ary of Gardening,’’ your specimen represents 
_ the true Allium triquetrum.—Ep. ] 
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~ ORCHIDS. 


Phaius. 

This is a small genus of strong-growing 
Orchids with tall, plicate leaves and spikes 
each from 1 to 5 feet high, which carry a 
number of large, showy flowers. 

The chief species are P. bicolor, P. 
Blumei, P. grandifolius, P. Wallichii, and 
P. simulans, but it is doubtful if the last 
is now in cultivation. It is a native of 
Madagascar, and, like many other Orchids 
from that region, it is by no means easy to 
deal with in the greenhouses of Europe. It 
is no doubt the ‘handsomest and most strik- 
ing of al] the Phaius, and luckily it has been 
used by the hybridist and helped to produce 
such good forms as P. amabilis, P. Cooksonii, 
P. Marthiz,-and Norman. Another fine 
Orchid from Madagascar is P. Humblotii, 
and several ornamental hybrids have been 
raised. from this species. They include P. 
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good results. They enjoy a certain amount 
of shade, so it will be necessary to protect 
them from the direct rays of the sun for four 
or five of the hottest months. The leaves are 
occasionally spotted with disease, but this is 
generally due to incorrect atmospheric con- 
ditions. If an inch or so of top ventilation 
is allowed during the night, when the weather 
is hot, this black spot disease will disappear. 
The Phaius produce their scapes during the 
spring and summer. 


Orchids at Kew. 


The Orchid houses at Kew are always a 
centre of attraction, and there are many in ~ 
bloom, varying from the bizarre to the beauti- 
ful, to be seen at the present time. Ansellia 
africana is particularly fine, bearing on each 
spike, numbers of brown-spotted yellow flowers 
with a yellow lip.  Bletia hyacinthina has 
most attractive rose-purple blooms with a dis- 
tinetive lip. Of the Celogynes, C. Dayana 
and C. pandurata are in bloom,. the latter 





Cymbidium Curlew var. Rosy Gem. 


Chapmani, P. Cooksone, P. Oakwoodensis, 
and P. Ruby... All the hybrids possess a 
and little difficulty 
should: be experienced in growing them suc- 
cessfully. Phaius have a number of fleshy 
roots, and they need ia more retentive compost 
than many Orchids. The rooting medium 
should consist of fibrous loam two-thirds, and 
one-third good-quality peat and Sphagnum 
Moss. The plants will need re-potting about 
every second year, and such work should be 
carried out when they are commencing their 
new growth. Ordinary flower-pots are chosen, 
and three or four pieces of potsherds are 
placed in the bottom for drainage, over 
which is laid a portion of Moss to ensure a 
free outlet for water. The base of the planis 
must not be elevated in any way, because 
they enjoy a copious supply of water through- 
out the growing season, and when at rest the 
roots should be kept just moist. With the 
exception of the Miadagascar species, all the 
Phaius are grown in the intermediate house, 
or where the temperature fluctuates between 
55 deg. and 70 deg. Fahr. Many of these 
plants are arranged in the plant stove when 


“they are in a state of activity, and with very 


being the more noteworthy with its large 
pale green flowers and yellow, black-marked 
lip. Another very distinct plant which we 
noted was Cymbidium Lowianum. There are 
Cypripediums in plenty, and the lover of 
these plants will not pass C. bellatulum and 
C. niveum, unnoticed. The former has mas- 
sive, cream-coloured flowers, heavily splashed 
with purple, and is very free growing. The 
latter, of dwarfer habit, is charming. 
Epidendrum Parkinsonianum is of interest, 
mainly on account of its distinct habit, being 
pendulous. Striking alike in colour and 
form is Maxillaria luteo-alba, now at its best. 
Those to whom perfume appeals will hesitate 
before Odontoglossum Edwardi, one of the 
most fragrant of Orchids. 


Cymbidium Curlew var. Rosy Gem. 


This Cymbidium, the result of crossing C. 
Butterfly with C. Alexanderi, was, whenshown 
by Sir Geo. Holford before the Orchid Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
given an award of merit. The flowers are of 
a good bright rose colour with darker mark- 
ings and bronzy-red blotches on the lip. 
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Indoor Plants. 


Greenhouse and stove plants 
at Kew. 


There is a glorious display of Calceolarias 
in the greenhouse at Kew at the present 
moment, and admirers of these plants should 
make a point of seeing them. In the same 
house there are some pleasing varieties of 
Impatiens, I. Holstii of a-particularly pleas- 
ing shade of red, and I, Sultani, red with a 
darker red eye were noted along with other 
pleasing varieties. Isoloma hirsutum is 
another attractive plant at its best just now, 
its red: flowers with deeper red stamens are 
very showy. Quite a nice plant, of somewhat 
shrubby habit, bearing attractive purple 
flowers with yellow centres, is Senecio 
glastifolius. Among the stove plants in 
blossom at the present time we noted 
Kalanchoe Kirkii with the richest orange 
flowers, also Pavonia multiflora, reddish 
purple, and P. rosea, rose pink. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias. 


Few occupants of the conservatory at this 
season give so brilliant a display of colour 
as this race of Calceolarias. At one time 
they were distributed as named varieties. 
Now, however, the widest possible variation 
may be expected from a good strain of seeds. 
In some cases the plants fail to give satisfac- 
tion, although everything possible is done for 
them. This I attribute to unsuitable hous- 
ing. Where they have to be accommodated 
in a regularly heated greenhouse all the 
winter, they never do so well as in a low, 
cool pit, in which artificial heat_is employed 
only when frost is imminent. It is hardly 
possible to keep Calceolarias too cool at all 
times. Sunheat or sunshine is objectionable 
to them, and the less fireheat the better. 
May is early enough to sow, and, where only 
one batch is to be raised, the first week mm 
June is a good time. Good seed is naturally 
scarce, and being small, requires careful 
handling. A well-drained pan, lightly filled 
with a mixture of fine loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, is a suitable receptacle, and if the com- 
post is dry, it is better to water it thoroughly 
a few hours before sowing the seed. Heat is, 
of course, unnecessary, and the best place to 
ensure even germination is a shady corner in 
acold frame. When four leaves have formed, 
the plants should be pricked out into boxes 
of similar soil. In this operation there is a 
natural tendency to overlook the weakest 
plants. To do this with Calceolarias is to 
run the risk of losing some of the richest 
coloured, and it will be found best_to take 
the plants as they come, as there will be no 
difference in the size later. 

At this stage the growing position for the 
summer should be decided upon. To make 
routine work easy, and to suit the plants, the 
best place for the frame is behind a north 
wall, and the bottom should be well covered 
with fine ashes. In any case, the conditions 
must be moist and as cool as possible, and 
if natural shade cannot be provided, mats 
must be used to protect the plants from the 
sun. Before there is any overcrowding in the 


boxes, pot off singly into small pots. The~ 


compost that has brought the plants on so 
far, cannot be improved upon, but it should 
not be pressed down too firmly. Watering 
is easily overdone and the foliage is quick 
in showing resentment of the error. All that 
is really necessary is uniform moisture, with 
spraying overhead twice a day when the 
weather is hot. Ventilation is, of course, ia 
vital point. Aphis is the deadliest foe 
Calceolarias have to contend with, and unless 
they are kept free, the result is total failure. 
If it is not possible to fumigate, each plant 
can be dipped in a safe insecticide. 
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If all has gone well, the most forward 
plants should be ready for potting into 4-inch 
or 5-inch pots in September. The others may 
be left over until January. See that the 
drainage is good, and mix plenty of coarse 
sand with the compost, for porosity is every- 
thing. The nights will now be much cooler, 
and air should be admitted to the frames to 
the fullest extent, whenever possible. From 
October onwards frost may be expected at any 
time, and while mats will afford protection if 
the frost is not too severe, the plants are best 
in their winter quarters. Place them well 
up to the glass, and dispense with fireheat 


as long as a temperature ranging between 


45 degrees and 50 degrees can be maintained. 
With the turn of the year the backward 
plants may be potted on. The end of 
February or early in March is, however, 
early enough to give the larger plants their 
final shift. The compost may now be rather 
richer with advantage, a little fertiliser being 
the best manure to use. The pots must be 
well drained, and will vary in size from 
7-inch to Q-inch, according to the plants. 
Here again there must be no hard ramming, 
or the roots will not run freely. Keep a 
sharp look-out for greenfly, and fumigate 
whenever necessary. There will be a notice- 
able increase of growth with the lengthening 
days, and any closeness in the atmosphere 
will result in long joints. Ventilate as freely 
as the weather will allow, at the same time 
keeping the atmosphere humid by damping 
between the pots, and spraying the foliage 
overhead on mild days. Until the pots are 
full of roots do not attempt any feeding. 
As the bloom-spikes push up, neatly stake 
them out, and during the flowering display, 
shade rather theavily in bright weather. 
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Hoya (Wax-flower). 

Will this do out of doors in a mild climate 
south of England? If so, what soil, exact 
exposure? (Sunny or shady position ? 

AMATEUR. 


[This is very impatient of stagnant mois- 
ture, and the potting soil must be of a porous 
character. The pots must always be well 
drained, and the soil should consist of about 
equal parts of good, turfy loam and peat, 
pulled to pieces with the hand, the fine par- 
ticles being shaken out, so that only the 
fibrous part remains. 
added a sixth part of sand and the same 
quantity -of broken charcoal. In this 
material the plants may be firmly potted, 
leaving sufficient space at the top in propor- 
tion to the size of pot used, for giving water, 
as in the growing season this plant requires 
a liberal supply of moisture both at the root 
and in the atmosphere, with an occasional 
dese of weak liquid manure. The best posi- 
tion for it, if grown in a pot, is on a wire- 
trellis, just under the woof, or it may be 
grown on a wire trainer. It does equally 
well in an intermediate or warm greenhouse, 
and will often flower as freely in such a 
structure as in the stove, simply because the 
drier atmosphere leads to the better ripening 
iof the wood, without which flowers must be 
scanty. Ifthe plant is given stove treatment, 
then it must be stood in the full sunshine 
during the time growth is being made. When 
grown in a low temperature, it must not be 
overwatered in winter—indeed, during that 
period the plant must be kept comparatively 
dry. It produces during the summer clusters 
of wax-like flowers, from the centre of each 
of which exudes a single drop of honey-like 
fluid—hence the name of “ honey-plant.’’ 
Frequent repotting is quite unnecessary, pro- 
vided the drainage is right.~ Many people 
make the mistake of cutting off the old flower- 


‘stalks. Where this is done, the plants are 


practically flowerless, as it is the old stalks 
which produce most of the blooms. } 


If anybody knows of a more pestilential 
weed for a dry wall garden I should be in- 
terested to know what it is. 3 
Linarias are pretty bad, and Convolvulus — 
altheoides takes some beating, but this 
Coronilla is, in my experience, far worse than 
any, for it spreads at such an amazing | 
and penetrates for yards in aseason. I think 
nurserymen are to blame for sending out 
plants of this nature without a word of warn- 


very well-known nurseryman as “‘A nice 
thing fora dry bank.”’ It is certainly pretty, 
and if it could be kept within bounds would — 
be useful, but you cannot keep it in its place. 
It will penetrate through anything, and quite 
refuses to be discouraged. 
seriously to take possession of the whole of 
the rock wall, in which, in an evil moment, 
I first planted it. It would be quite easy in 
a catalogue to give, in the case of specially 
invasive plants, a hint of their evil pro- 
pensities. I have never tried this species as 
a border plant, but it is said to look very 
well in a clump if the long growths are sup- 
ported, and it would certainly be easier to 
keep in place in such a-position. eet 


This pretty Saxifrage may certainly claim 
to be one of the best known and widely grown _ 
tpembers of its extensive family, as it is one. 
of the prettiest. It is only because it is so 
common and easy to grow that it is despised — 
by some. Last year was not at all to its ~ 
taste, and in many gardens it suffered so ~ 
badly from the prolonged drought that it was _ 
practically wiped out, as were so many — 
‘“* mossies.’’ In my own garden most of the 
plants perished, and it was only a few ina ~ 
shady part which survived. — O.G > ee 


- Morisia hypogza. Seed 
This attractive little crucifer. opened its #5 
first flowers in the middle of April in spite of 
the se that the proaee was most inclement 
3 —cold and wet, a Ha 

J02 os ehoule Be or, perhaps I should say, unlike what’ we 
wish to picture as spring weather. The deli-— 
cate, butter-yellow flowers are charming, 
clustered in the rosettes of serrated leaves, 
and, being so early, are particularly welcome. 
My plants are looking particularly well this 
spring, and seem to appreciate the dry, hot, — 
‘sandy position they occupy. N.G.° 


I havea high rock wall varying from 8 to ~ 
19 feet or more in height, and on this wall | 
Alyssum saxatile looks gorgeous. Someofithe — 
plants are more than a yard across, and hang 
down the cliff face like curtains, and even ~ 
when not in flower look well with their cool 
grey foliage. 
freely, though last spring they were badly 
cut by the cold winds. This year, however, — 
the clumps are literally covered with the 
bright yellow flowers, and the effect is — 
gorgeous. They have one drawback, in that — 
they make ‘ideal hiding-places for snails, 
which are exceedingly fond of the foliage. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should — 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Tilus- 
trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals, a 



















ALPINE. 


Coronilla varia. Bar 


Some of the 


When I first got this it was listed bya 
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It threatens ~ 
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d altogether unspringlike— 


Alyssum saxatile. 


They almost always flower — 
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Though known to cultivators for nearly 
170 years, having been introduced’ in 1759, 
this charming leguminous shrub is. still 
. among the rarest, as it is, and will probably 
also long remain, among the choicest of Alpine 
plants. Indeed, at the present time it is to be 
found in but very few lists, though no plant 
is worthy of more care to bring it to perfec- 
tion. Formerly it was to be found in hardy 
plant catalogues under the name of Anthyllis 
erinacea, and is indeed included ‘and 
described by Nicholson in his ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Gardening ’’ under this name. Being a native 


= 

. 

hie 

_ of Valencia and Morocco some doubt has 
_ always existed as to its hardiness, though 
_ there is reason to believe that with 
_ rock shelter, and possibly a little winter 
oe f° ae P y » 
_ protection, it would prove hardy in 
_- Midland districts and favoured parts near 


a the coast. 
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In any case it is good enough 
and choice enough to merit the experiment. 

The plant forms a dwarf, almost leafless shrub, 
_ erect and very spiny, and bears its purplish- 


blue flowers, each set in a silky calyx, in 


clusters of from three to eight just below the 
ends of the branches. A fine specimen used 


% to be—and possibly is now—in the Cambridge 


_ Botanic Gardens. The fine specimen we figure 
to-day was shown by Mr. M. Prichard, Christ- 


. 


_ church, at the meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on May 9th of this year, and 
_ for size and freedom of flowering is perhaps 


_ unique, so far as a cultivated example in this 
country is concerned. 


‘not strictly necessary. 
plant beds or groups of Azaleas it is always 
best to begin the work in spring. Remove the 
original soil and replace it with the mixture, 
allowing this to settle. 
the summer give the beds a thorough tread- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
_ The Hedgehog Broom (Erinacea 


pungens). 


Curture.—The plant prefers a peaty soil, 
or rather sandy loam, and in the rock garden 
should be grown in proximity to rock, where, 
with a sunny exposure, it would do quite 
well. The plant is not easy to increase, seeds 

_being produced rather sparingly. Endeavour 
should be made, however, to increase the yield 
by means of artificial pollination. The freshly 
made growths of early spring, if secured with 
a heel attached, may be rooted with a fair 
amount of success, though older shoots are 
valueless as cuttings and would be better 
layered—a rather tedious and difficult opera- 


The Hedgehog Broom (Erinacea pungens). 


tion in the case of a plant having such rigid 
spiny growths as this. Among rock shrubs 
the plant is unique, hence it is worthy the 
best endeavours of the gardener to make it a 


success. 





=Hardy Azaleas. 


That Azaleas flourish in peat is true, but 
that these fine plants can be grown without 
peat is equally true. Those who have a good 


leaf-mould heap will find that and a loam of 
good quality well adapted to the requirements 
of Azaleas. 


A little river sand or road grit 
added to the compost is advantageous, though 
In preparing to 


At intervals during 


tained the character. 
plant frequently seen in our gardens bearing 
different kinds of shoots, leaves, and flowers. 
It is a distinctly interesting tree that is 
worthy of inclusion in every garden. 
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g, in order that the soil may be consolidated, 
for planting Azaleas in loose soil is merel 
courting disappointment. One thing is 
absolutely necessary, and that is good 
drainage, for few plants are so impatient of 
stagnation at the roots as the Azalea. Plant- 
ing may be carried out from September on- 
ward, and, in exposed places, shelter ought 
to be provided until the plants become 
established. W. McG. 





Laburnum Adami. 


Every year interest is awakened in this 
remarkable Laburnum, and a year does not 
go by without a number of specimens being 
received for identification. More often than 
not correspondents imagine that a freak has 





occurred on an ordinary Laburnum that 
hitherto has been normal in character.  L. 
Adami is a rarity in being a graft hybrid, 
although not a new plant, for it originated in 
a French nursery about a century ago, or, to 
be correct, in 1825. The practice obtained 
then, as now, of grafting the dwarf Cytisus 
purpureus upon stocks of Laburnum vulgare, 
and in this particular case a peculiar growth 
occurred in the stock. It was taken care of 


- and eventually grew into a plant producing 
ordinary racemes of yellow Laburnum flowers, 
racemes of purplish flowers, and bunches of 
shoots bearing leaves and flowers just like 
those of Cytisus purpureus.. 


By grafting 
from that plant others were got which re- 
Thus we now have the 


D. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Sowing of winter crops. 


In view of the general shortage of green 
vegetables during the past winter, there will 
doubtless be a greater interest taken in the 
preparation for next. With the exception 
of, perhaps, a late batch of Brussels Sprouts 
and Early Cauliflower, it is the general 
custom to sow seeds of other kinds in the 
open during March and April. Those men- 
tioned are either sown in autumn, or raised 
under glass early in the year. In the case of 
the former it is a debatable point as to 
whether autumn or spring sowing gives the 
better results. In a normal season the older 
plants grow the taller and mature first. I 
have found no difference in either the yield 
or the quality. Of more importance are 
the soil and after-culture. That green 


vegetables will grow in most soils is certain, 


but they will not prove profitable unless the 
ground is fresh to them and in a good state 
of cultivation. Given these conditions, a 
firm soil counts, in a dry season especially. 
I have no faith in digging soil just before 
it is to be planted with Brussels Sprouts. 
The plot I endeavour to reserve for it is 
trenched the year previous, and simply dug 
over early in autumn. Just before planting 
it is levelled down and well trodden, precau- 
tions being taken to fasten the roots of the 
plant well. Once the plants have got over 
the transfer, watering of a. huge plot of 
greens is out of the question, and, moreover, 
it is needless if the soil between the rows is 
frequently stirred. A hand cultivator is a 
valuable tool for this purpose, but, failing 
this, there is nothing better than a Dutch hoe. 
Then there is the question of keeping the 
plant on the move in the event of prolonged 
drought, without the aid of water. Many 
growers hesitate to use quick acting, nitro- 
genous chemicals amongst winter greens for 
fear of encouraging luxurious leafage which 
will not stand the winter. In wet seasons, 
and on Broccoli particularly, there is some 
foundation for this, but very often it 1s 
exaggerated. At any rate, much of the 
success I have had in growing winter greens 
I attribute to the use of nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia. The former was ap- 
plied early in July, a mere dusting along the 
rows. The latter followed at intervals of 
three weeks up to October, and the results 
could hardly have been better, since the plants 
were kept gently on the move. Broccoli was 
not treated so generously. The main batch 
was planted on the site of an old Strawberry 
bed, and the firm soil kept the plants dwarf. 
They will receive a dressing of ammonia 
when danger of severe frost is passed. The 
foregoing remarks apply also to the treatment 
given to other greens, and, given fair treat- 
ment, the judicious application of the 
chemicals referred to will enable good crops 
to be obtained in a dry summer. 

As to the sowing,.it is immaterial whether 
the seed is sown broadcast or in drills, for if 
justice is to be done to the plants they ought 
to be pricked off into nursery beds, a few 
inches apart, when two rough leaves have 
formed. This ensures stocky plants, and, if 
lifting is carefully done, there will be a 
noticeable difference in the quantity of roots 
of these plants compared with those pulled 
direct from the seed-bed at a later stage. 

An important detail in the culture of 
Brussels Sprouts is to give them a long grow- 
ing season. Seed sown in February, in 
frames, should produce fine plants ready for 
pérmanent planting early in May. I prefer 
the dwarf sorts, with small buttons, to those 
of so-called exhibition standard. Early 
Cauliflowers show a considerable improve- 
ment of late years, and excellent curds may 
be cut from the end of June by raising plants 
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in January or in autumn, and wintering 
them in cold frames. A rich, moist soil is, 
however, essential to those for summer use, 
and, to ensure this, we plant ours in shallow, 
well-prepared trenches, so that up to a cer- 
tain stage they may be flooded, if necessary. 
To keep up a succession of Cabbage to the 
autumn sown a few score plants should be 
raised under glass for planting out at the 
end of April. On this crop, nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia have a wonderful 
effect. Savoys and Sprouting Kale are ‘best 
sown in two batches at the end of March and 
during the last week in April to keep up a 
regular supply. Broccoli should be sown 
according to the vafiety. April is early 
enough to provide plants to succeed autumn 
Cauliflowers, sown before the middle of the 
month, while May is quite soon enough to sow 
the kinds intended for cutting a year hence. 
J 


Boxes or pots for Tomatoes. 


Those who have had an opportunity of con- 
»trasting the crops of fruit borne upon plants 
grown in boxes with the crops given by plants 
in pots, will have no hesitation in awarding 
pride of place to the former. It is true that 
quite extraordinary yields are at times given 
by plants grown in pots, but after testing 
both methods thoroughly and impartially I 
have dispensed with pot plamts entirely. I 
find that boxes 4 feet in length, 10 inches 
in width, and 12 inches deep are very suit- 
able, and if these are made strongly and of 
seasoned wood they will render good service 
over a series of years. Such boxes give ample 
accommodation for four plants, and in the 
early stages the boxes ought not to be more 
than half filled, the remaining space being 
filled as the plants require more nourishment. 
Opinions vary as to the best artificial manure 
for Tomatoes. My own experience is that 
nothing is better—or cheaper—than bone 
meal, a sprinkling of which, from time to 
time, encourages quick root action and, 

consequently, vigorous growth. 

A ScortisH GARDENER. 





Young Cabbage plants. 


How it may be in other parts of the country 
I do not*know, but here in Surrey there is 
quite a famine, of -young Cabbage plants. 
They have been selling in Guildford Market 
at up to 1s. 9d. per 100, and very poor stuff 
at that price—just two or three small leaves 
on a very short stem. In January I sowed 


Wheeler’s Imperial in a cold house, and the ~ 


, young plants are now (April 1st) nice and 
healthy, and will be ready for the open 
ground when we get nice, genial weather. 
These young plants ~will be very different 
from the miserable, stunted stuff that re- 
mained over from last summer and autumn, 
the greater portion of which will bolt. In 
good ground they will go away with much free- 
dom and will turn in evenly and readily in 
late summer and early autumn. It is a good 
plan to sow a little seed quite early in the 
year, as, if the autumn set-out plants run 
badly, as is sometimes the case, one has these 
young ones to fill up with. I do not think 
there is a better kind than Wheeler’s for this 
purpose. It is really a Colewort, and turns 
in very quickly. BYFLeEET. 

West Surrey. 





Defoliating Tomatoes. 
Many crops of outdoor Tomatoes are 
annually ruined by the untimely cutting away 
of the main leaves, under the mistaken idea 


that the growth and maturity of the Tomatoes: 


will thereby be hastened. Ht is very bad to 
cut away even a half of each main leaf, but 
to cut three-quarters of each leaf away at 
once gives a shock to the whole plant, which 


arrests all its functions. ae 


“time a check will result, and many of the 
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FRUIT. 


Large old Pear trees. 


Recalling in a recent note the large old 
standards of Autumn Bergamot Pear to be 
found in south-country orchards, that in 
favourable ‘seasons furnish their bushels of 
fruit of very fair quality, reminded me of a 
very large Jargonelle in a nelgnbounee 
garden. It forms a prominent feature, bot 
in blossom and fruit, and I thought it would 
be rather interesting to ascertain the dimen- 
sions of the patriarch, especially as I knew 
the fruit to be of extra size and splendid 
quality. I found it on the south-west wall” 
of the house, a clear stem for a little 
over 4 feet from the ground, and 14 inches 
in diameter. The tree, 15 feet im height 
and 36 feet in width, ds well furnished 
throughout, and at the time of my visit was 
a mass of white blossom. Possibly there are 
many larger trees in different parts of the 
country (the variety has been an inmate of 
our gardens for centuries), but this is the. 
largest I have met with. The fruit is, of 
course, gathered and marketed when still in 
the green stage, some being left for home con- 
sumption to be plucked and eaten from the 
tree. Last season these were tapped by ear- 
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wigs when barely showing signs of ripening, 
and wasps carried on the work of destruction. t 
Hardwick. KE. B.S a 

e « — 

Peaches and Nectarines : 

ae 


on south walls have made little progress 
during recent cold weather, but attention to 
the means of protection previously advised has 
preserved the flowers from injury, and the 
fruit promises to set well. As soon as thé -— 
petals fall, disbudding will be commenced and — 
completed in several-operations at intervals of 
a week or ten days, according to the growth 
of the trees. Disbudding requires much judg- 
ment, for if too many buds be removed at one 


fruits will turn yellow and fall off. The | 
shoots at the back and front of the branches ~~ 
should be first removed, any young fruits — 
found at the base of the shoots, if at be 
thought desirable to retain them, being left, 
It is a better plan to nip off the point of the — 
shoot in this case, leaving the base of the shoot — — 
with the young fruit on it. The points of =~ 
the shoots should for the present not be 
pinched. It may be necessary with some of 
them later on to avoid crowding, but the third 
or fourth disbudding is the best time to do 
this. If fruits have set thickly the worst — 
placed of them should be first removed, and 
the others left on the branches, and shoots at — 
3 inches apart, always removing those that 
are small and weak. Tae ; 


ae 
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Hardy fruit. _ ag 
Those who intend to do any grafting are 
reminded that there is now no time to lose. — 
Rind grafting is, I am sure, the best and = 
surest way. Apple-trees on Paradise and — 
Pears on Quince’ ought now to receive a suffi- 
cient mulch of half-decayed manure. If it ~ 
appears necessary to do so, let the trees be 
well watered before the mulch is applied. — 
Gooseberries are now uniformly green, and 
in cases where caterpillar is known or is 
suspected to have been present in former~ — 
years, a close watch ought to be kept, and, oi 
should symptoms of an attack appear, 
prompt remedial measures should be taken, 
Autumn-planted Strawberries are now mov- © 
ing, and it pays to clear off any weeds and 
to stir up the soil among the plants. If it — 
can be spared, a dressing of any good chemi- 
cal manure will give a fillip to the plants 
if applied when there are signs of rain. In 
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‘and the manurial 
' are washed down to the roots. 


can be bedded down with strawy manure. 
The rains will cleanse the material before 
the berries ripen, and, in addition, will 
wash down the manurial properties of the 
-Ianure to the rgots. Fertilise Peaches upon 
south walls by hand, and see to it that the 
blooms are well protected from frosts. Plums 
will shortly be in bloom, and it is wise to 


_ hand-pollinate at least the earliest expanded 


flowers, for insect life, 
rely for fertilisation, 
a negligible quantity. 


ee 


Treatment of fruit bushes. 


The soil among Raspberries and Gooseberry 
bushes should neyer be dug, only top-dressed. 
If nothing better can be procured, short 
stable manure will answer well. It should 
be packed in deeply about the necks of the 
bushes, and extend 2 feet to 3 feet outwards, 
So as to cover all the roots, and should remain 
on throughout the summer. Such top-dress- 
ings help to bury caterpillars and other pests, 

properties of the dressing 
Raspberries 
aré particularly benefited by rich surface 
dressings, which increase both the length and 


upon which we chiefly 
is at this date rather 


\a thickness of the canes and weight of the crop. 


|" 


| 





ny ike Hambros. 


Until the Vines begin to flower, very little 
fireheat will suffice as there is no object in 
hurrying them. Disbud directly the best 
breaks are ascertainable, and tie down the 
laterals in due course. ‘This usually requires 


_ more than ordinary care as they “are, on ac- 


count of their robust nature, so liable to 
break off. : 








ROSES. 





Work among Roses. 


Tam a firm advocate of the hoe, land a great. 
deal more good can be done ‘by continual 
stirring of the surface soil than by watering 
at the roots. This refers more particularly 
to established plants, for it is necessary, in 


_ early summer especially, to see to it that 


_newly-planted ones-do not suffer from want of 


“moisture. The syringe should be used with 


_ regularity in fine weather; this sprinkling 
- Saves the need of water at the roots, besides 
in a great measure keeping the young growth - 
free from insect pests. 


Rarely does green fly 
get a hold if this syringing is not neglected, 
and, should it appear, any one of the adver- 

_tised insecticides may be employed. 

_ Itis.a pleasing outlook of the present season 


so far that Rose-trees are clean, and that at 


\ 


; 


: 





away satisfactorily. 





_the time of writing the new shoots are coming 
Maybe there is too 
“great a number on some of the stems. These 
‘should be thinned, taking away those that 


point in an inward direction to the centre 


ot the tree. Very often, again, a strong 
shoot may be accompanied by weakly side 
ae from the same eye or growth bud. 
These latter may be removed, for such super- 
-fluous shoots only tend to keep out light and 
air, and become a prey to insects and 
diseases. Before the young stems are far 
vadvanced there is bound to be trouble, more 
or less, with worm in the bud, as it is called— 


_@ grub which lodges in the points of the 
growth and feeds on the flower buds and 


leaves in their infant stage. Fortunately, by 
_the folded state of the point, the whereabouts 
of this pest can be located, and the only known 
way of getting rid of the same is to look for 


it, then carefully unfold the tiny leaves, 


‘i 


would be well to remove this at once 


> - 
_— | 


catch, and destroy. Should it be noticed 
that a blossom bud has been partly eaten, it 
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On plants other than the free-flowering 
climbers it is advisable to thin the bloom buds. 
Some of the hybrids so prominent now have 
a habit of producing these in clusters, and 
thinning not only assists development in those 
that remain, but few of us care when cutting 
flowers to take away others which miay be 
close to the central one when ail are left. Be 
watchful of suckers—those strong growths 
which spring from the base of the plant. 
These may be not of the Rose, but of the 
stock on which the same has been grafted. 
It is comparatively easy to discriminate ; 
sometimes, however, they may be of the 
proper plant, but, on the other hand, one has 
known people to go on cultivating the stock 
and wonder why no blooms are forthcoming. 
The most striking instance that ever came my 
way was in the case-of a large bed in front 
of amansion. The plants were old; they had 
been pruned, manured, and so on for some 
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of straw. or manure. Perhaps cultivators 


. whose aim is exhibition flowers, and who de 


not mind the look, do this, but the gain is 
doubtful. Recent rather severe frosts seem 
not to have harmed the young growth. In 
sheltered parts some varieties are notably 
early, and by the end of May blooms will be 
gathered. H. §. 





The Rose Tree’s Lament. 


I’ve faced the cruel winds of March, 
I’ve caught the April showers, 

I’ve stood beneath the rainbow arch 
In May or June’s sweet hours. 


I’ve borne the heat of fierce July, 

Of August’s sweltering sun, 

T’ve watched the flowers grow and die, 
_ Leaves fall, sap cease to run. 





Rose Mrs. Foley Hobbs. 


years, and all the time were on the Manetti, 


which is freely used as a parent for the Rose. 


In this instance, too, the place was in charge 
of gardeners. Little wonder, then, that the 
tyro in culture may make a mistake. In re- 
moving suckers see to it that they are cut off at 
their starting point. 

In these times, when animal manures are 
so difficult to obtain, stimulating the growth 
has to be done with artificials. There are 
excellent things in this way on the market, 
and one likes to apply them when the young 
growth is coming along, when the blossoms 
are developing. If the dressings are scattered 
on the surface of the ground among the plants 
in wet weather the virtues of such fertilisers 
will get down to the roots. Put on in dry 
weather; they should be forced down with 
water, and ina day or two the surface hoed, so 
that there be no top crust to the soil 
to prevent the passing of air. Hoeing is 
desirable, too, if watering be necessary at any 
time. I do not like to see beds of Roses 
covered in summer with anything in the way 


September brought the Autumn in, 
Saw migrants all depart, 

I witnessed coloured trees grow thin, 
I felt their loss and smart 


October chilled, November stormed, 
December froze my bed, 

No sun of January warmed 

If February fed. 


The year has faded with the blast, 
No swallows circle round, 
And ashes of my glorious past 
In china jars are found. 
<. Gon Wie Hie 


Rose Mrs. Foley Hobbs. 


This is one of the freest-flowering and finely- 
formed Roses we have. The delicate ivory- 
white flowers, though very large and solid, 
never fail to develop. Its one fault is that 


it hangs its head, a fault common to many 


of our very solid Roses of to-day. It is a 
very strong-growing Rose, and the wood is 
rather thorny. 
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The Flower Garden. | 


‘How to grow Dahlias. 

In telling you how to grow Dahlias I have 
an intense desire that you should grow them 
according to well-proved methods and get the 
very best out of them. Livery cottage gar- 
dener knows that these plants, grown under 
the most ordinary conditions, and in very 
poor soil, will yet produce a fair quantity of 
bloom, but such as would not attract the 
slightest response from anyone who happened 
to know what a Dahlia should be. They 
avould not only be deficient of size, but their 
form would not please and their whole appear- 
ance be weedy. The primary needs of the 
Dahlia are, 1, light; 2, air; 3, space; 4, mois- 
ture; 5, food. The first three are covered 
by a choice of position and a spacing out. It 
means that they should be grown in an open 
place where all the light of the sun can reach 
them; and that they are planted sufficiently 
far apart to admit freely the light and the 
air even when full grown—meaning that 
from plant to plant the distance should be 
A feet or thereabouts. 

No. 4 (moisture) and No. 5 (food) must be 
given much more detailed attention here. 
Any plant of a lush, succulent growth such 
as that of the Dahlia must be put down 
at once as a gross feeder, and must make a 
considerable demand upon the soil both for 
moisture and food. Thus, soil must be pro- 
vided in abundance, be of a retentive character 
and enriched with manure. When I say it 
must be abundant I mean that it should be 
dug two spits deep, or at least worked to that 
depth, for the deeper it is worked the more 
‘moisture it will hold, especially if plenty of 
humus, in the form of old manure, is worked 
in with it. This same manure both acts as a 
reservoir for moisture and gives the food 
necessary to the healthy growth of the plant. 

I am not hére going to waste a line on the 
propagation of young plants, for it is alto- 
gether too late for this year; but I am assum- 
ing that you either have some roots of your 
own or are purchasing the few young plants 
you need: from a nursery. Anyway, as the 
time has come for planting I am proceeding as 
though your plants were to your hand. 

Please look at Fig. 1. The soil has been 
previously dug two spits deep and manured. 
Now, a hole is opened 18 inches deep and 
about the same width. In the bottom about 
6 inches of good manure from the byre or 
piggery is dumped, and on this a like depth 
of the manured soil, and these are lightly 
trodden down to consolidate the manure. 

With a little loose soil, to make a level sur- 
face at less than 6 inches from the level of 
the ground, the plant is stood on the centre, 





and the manured soil is filled in exactly up 
to the ground level, then pressed down and 
around the plant. This pressure lowers its 
level, so that there is a depression round the 
plant the whole circumference of the hole of 


about 2 inches, which forms an admirable 
receptacle for water later on, until in due 


course, about August, it is filled with a top - 


dressing of manure. It is well, immediately 


after planting, to dust the soil with slaked 


lime to check slugs. 

After watering the plants, which is done 
at planting time if the weather is dry, the 
next step is to put a stout stake to each (see 
Fig. 2), and this should be done not later 
than a week after planting, as then it can 
be pushed home without the aid of a mallet. 
If any greater length of time is allowed to 
elapse the young roots will be spreading and 
will be liable to damage when inserting the 
stake, and though this is a little matter, it 
is quite unnecessary. Avoid,it by staking a 
few days after planting, or do both at the 
same time. Directly the young growth has 
sufficiently advanced, secure it, but not too 
tightly, to the stake, otherwise, as it soon 
becomes top-heavy, it runs the risk of being 
blown over and seriously damaged by the 
wind. Watch the weather, and whenever 
necessary give your plants a good watering, 
for they must never be allowed to get dry; 
and in doing so remember that little drops of 
water are no good. Soak your plant well, 
and then leave it till it asks for more, 

By and by, and all in good time, the 
bloom buds will begin to appear. They will 
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Fig. 2.—Earwig trap. 


come in twos and threes, and if you want 
fine flowers you must disbud them (see 
Fig. 3). I think it is an excellent method, 
both of procuring good specimen blooms and: 
also for nursing the plants, to disbud 
rigorously until about the second week in 
September, and then to allow them their own 
sweet will. During that first period you will 
have enjoyed and admired a considerable 
quantity of first-class blooms fit for the 
exhibition table, and during the later period 
you get a good garden effect, in addition. to 
what you may need in rather lighter flowers 
for cutting. 

T have said that the Dahlia is «a gross 
feeder. So it is, and when grown for exhibi- 
tion there is scarcely a known manure which 
is too strong for it. I knew a butcher many 
years ago who used to beat even the nursery- 
men in the Dahlia classes, and this was 
owing entirely to using the blood and flesh 
from his slaughter-house. But that does not 
appeal to us. Granted that the soil was well 


-manured and that the reserve still remains 


where it was placed a foot below. But with 
copious waterings there soon comes a time 
when it has lost virtue iand needs re- 
charging with real food. A top-dressing of 
fat manure is the very best expedient, and 
the water will carry the life-giving salts from 
this, to be arrested and held by the manure 
in the soil and doled out with the moisture 


-Minerva Concentrated, 


this insect has a lot to answer for. 






May 27, 1922. 
A really proved nitrogenous — 
Peruvian Guano, or 
is very effective, 
administered by spreading a  dessert- 
spoonful around each plant every ten days — 


to the roots. 
fertiliser, such as 
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- Fig. 3.—Disbudding. 


(see Fig. 4). Dried blood manure is also — 
good, and in showery weather soot may be j 
also scattered about and hoed in. I have ; 
mentioned hoeing. I look upon that as a 
form of feeding, for it is a fact that plants 
draw about three-fourths of their nutriment 
from the air, partly by means of their leaves 
and partly through the air penetrating the 
soil. It is this latter work which hoeing — 
promotes, so that indirectly it is a form of © 
feeding, and a very important form too. : 
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Feeding need not be carried on after the — 
middle of September, as the plants are liable — 
to be cut down by frost soon after that date. _ 

Lastly, pests, the greatest and most destruc- — 
tive of which is the earwig. I reckon that — 
What it — 
can find in a Dahlia to so accord with its 
palate is more than I can understand. But 
if there is a single earwig in a 10-acre © 


~ 
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garden and only one Dahlia, it will make ; 






tracks for it. It simply has to be fought. - 
I have caught thousands simply by spreading — 
pieces of sacking about and inspecting them in ~ 
the morning. Left for two or three days I~ 
have seen swarms which have crept beneath ~ 
for shelter. The old way of placing moss 
or hay in the bottom of a pot and inverting — 
it on the stake (see Fig. 5) is still a good one, ~ 
and last season I found on an average ne 
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ten to twelve enemies in évery pot every morn- 
ing in the week. I dropped them into a pail 
of hot water. os Ud sae 


Fruit. : 
Thinning fruit. ? . “3 
Every tree and plant has its limitations 
in regard to individual characters. These 
variations may chiefly affect their general 
growth. The variation in growth may haye 
been affected by the root-system, or vice 
versa. All those variations influence the 
fruit-bearing of the tree and the quality of 
the fruit of that tree. The leaves of the tree 
may undergo a change from the leaves of 
another tree of the same variety; these, in 
turn, influencing the quality of the fruit, the 
whole being influenced by the soil in which 
the trees grow. Rk. ae 

We must learn the character of our trees, 
and their behaviour on the soil in which they 
are growing, before we can form an approxi- 
mately correct opinion of their individual” 
capacity. Having obtained that approximate 
knowledge of them, collectively or individu- 
ally, we may proceed to estimate, in pounds 
or cwts., the weight of fruit of average size 
or quality the tree or trees will be able to 
produce during the current year, after the 
éarly falling period has passed. After that 
period, it is not difficult to distinguish the 
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fruit most likely to remain to the period of 
full growth, from that which is still uncer- 
tain. That is the time to commence thinning. 
Having carefully estimated the fruit-bearing 
_ capacity of the tree or trees in pounds, stones, 
| or hundredweights, or in dozens or hundreds 
' of Peaches, Nectarines, or Apricots, we thin 
_ out the fruit accordingly. 
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: 2 Fig. 4.—Applying artificial manure. 


~The advantages of thinning are beyond 
~ question. Some of them may be enumerated 
_ as follows :—(1) The fruit remaining will-be 
_ larger and better in quality ; (2) the weight 
_-of fruit produced annually can be kept under 
_ control ; therefore (3) the tree is not, or need 
not be, exhausted more or less unduly in 
any year; (4) more regular crops, as well as 
_ better fruit—other conditions being equal— 
are annually obtained; (5) the strength of 
_ the tree is economised in the production of 
_ good fruit, instead of being spent in the 
| development of fruit of low value; (6) the 
_ strength of the tree is hardly ever overtaxed 
under this system, consequently the life of 
such a tree is prolonged. 
|. The fruit to be removed may be separated 
' into two groups: First, those which are un- 
fertilised ; and secondly, those which are ill- 
formed and imperfect in any way, or con- 
_ sidered to be superfluous. Sometimes a very 
small third group has to be formed, consist- 
_ ing of fruit beyond which there are no leaves 
_ to draw up and perfect the sap for its nourish- 
ment. This-most commonly occurs upon the 
last fruit-bearing shoot at the extremity of 
_ a branch, particularly in the case of the Peach, 
Nectarine, Apricot and Plum. The defect 
usually arises from the loss of one or more 
‘wood-buds on such shoots after the pruning 
had been carried out; consequently the fruit 


on that shoot cannot develop, nor even attain | 


half its normal size unless it is rather near 
the leaves below it. 

_ We will now proceed to thin the fruit upon 
a Peach, Nectarine, or Apricot tree. Instead 
| of throwing the worthless young fruit upon 
the border as we take it from the trees, 
._ by a slight backward movement with finger 
and thumb, we take a small basket upon our 
arm and place the useless fruit therein as 
“we remove it. Proceed systematically over 


” 


each tree in that manner, leaving for the pre- 
sent all doubtful fruits. This is termed the 
: See thinning. The second thinning should be 
carried out immediately after the “ stoning ”’ 
seriod—the period during which all “‘ stone 
ruits ’’ appear to be at a standstill in regard 
external growth. As soon as this period 
has passed, the fruit commences to increase 
in size, and we can quickly detect the fruit 
igphich will come to» perfection on the one 
hand, and the fruit that will not satisfy our 
 Tequirements. The latter we remove, though 
robably leaving a few about which we are 
stili uncertain. A week or ten days or so 
soon removes all uncertainty. The unsatis- 
actory fruits are removed, and the whole 
/ energy of the tree is devoted to the perfect- 
‘ing, colouring, and ripening of the Peaches, 
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. Nectarines, Apricots, and Plums trained to 
walls and wires. 

Choice dessert pears, such as Doyenne du 
Comice, Marie Louise, Glou Morceau, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Chaumontel, Beurre Super- 
fin, Triomphe de Vienne, Durondeau, Beurre 
Bosc, Beurre d’Amanlis, Marie Louise 
d’Uccle, and other good varieties all respond 
to judicious thinning, especially when there 
are two, three, or more together. There need 
be no hesitation about the removal of small 
fruits if the tree is producing a sufficient 
number of the better quality. Single cordon 
and double-cordon trees should always be 
examined and dealé with in regard to 
thinning. 

The remarks on the Pear apply with 
almost equal force to the Apple, in practically 
all respects, if equally good results be de- 
sired. In all cases the thinning must be 
supplemented by wise and liberal nourish- 
ment during the period of growth. The fruit 
must also be fully exposed to the sun, in order 
that it may assume the highest colour pos- 
sible, also flavour and size. Fo. 


The Vegetable Garden. 
The Onion bed and the hoe. 


Young Onions, whether transplanted or 
spring sown, will have reached a stage when 
a little extra attention will not only be a 





Fig. 5.—The efficiency of an upturned pot ona 
= stake as an earwig trap. 

great help to the plants, but may, more 

probably than not, ward off fatal trouble. 

The Onion maggot is the most destructive 


FIG.1 
Small Pear bt 
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enemy the Onion has, and it is capable of 
preventing the successful cultivation of this 
valuable bulb in any garden where it is 
allowed to work, and as it can only make its 
attack on soft young plants it is well to pre- 
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pare against it at once. I consider it poor 
policy to wait until the mischief is done, and 
then tell you how to destroy the enemy, and it 
is “a far, far better thing”? to point out 
how to prevent its coming. ; 

No matter how small your plants may be, 
if they are through the ground it is not too 
soon to begin operations. The first implement 
and the best all through is the hoe. Use it 
as soon as you can see your seed rows; then 
scatter soot along them and hoe again. In a 
fortnight dust with slaked lime and hoe that 
in. Dust again after another fortnight with 
soot, and again hoe. If you have the 
slightest suspicion that the enemy has forced 
a lodgment, scatter naphthalene along the 
rows and hoe that in too. Keep the hoe at 
work every fortnight, and if you can spare 
time use it weekly. If you wish to grow large 
Onions, an application of a good fertiliser 
will do wonders if you begin when the danger 
of maggot has passed and give a little fort- 
nightly, always hoeing it in, but do not begin 
that before midsummer or you may encourage 
thick neck, which means a strong top growth 
at the expense of the bulb. FP. J. F 








Sowing vegetable seeds. 


One has not to look far to note a practice 
of not using so many seeds as formerly. In 
regard to Peas and Beans this is especially 
noticeable. Where a pint or more was used 
for a row, half of that quantity suffices 
to-day, and this is so much the better for the 
crops. Apparently it has taken a long time 
to learn that the plants of the kinds named 
are in the habit of branching, provided they 
are given room to do so. For early crops of 
Peas this year the plan of sowing in boxes 
under glass and planting out whilst small has 
been adopted, and with capital results if the 
present appearance of the lines has anything 
to do with it. By doing this the worry con- 
nected with the weather in early spring is 
certainly less, to say nothing of that from 
mice, slugs, and soon. Gain in time, too, is 
a reality, for of the variety .Pilot, for 
instance, seeds. put into the ground outside on 
the same day as those sown under cover would 
want a couple of weeks to get.into the present 
condition of the latter; and if this difference 
goes on to the end gathering will, of course, 








One or two rows of the Duke of 


be earlier. 
Albany had come up patchy ; this was noticed 
early enough to raise a few plants under 
cover, and the filling in has served a good 


purpose, Mayrorp. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Spinach Beet. 

On light soils it is best to be prepared for 
emergencies by making a good sowing of this 
excellent substitute for true Spinach, in case 
hot weather should set in and cause the latter 
to run to seed. On well-manured ground it 
makes strong growth and produces leaves large 
in size and of succulent texture. ‘The tows, 
therefore, should stand 18 inches apart, and 
the plants 1 foot distant from each other. , 


New Zealand Spinach. 

By some this is preferred ‘to the preceding. 
It is useless to plant it until really warm 
weather sets in. ‘The best method is to sow 
two or three seeds in 60-sized pots, raising 
under glass, and planting out at the end of 
the month or early in June, after hardening 
it off. An old hot-bed, aiter removing the 
frame, forms an ideal place for this Spinach, 
when, if kept watered, it will quickly cover 
the whole surfacé and afford a wonderful 
supply of leaves and “‘ tips ’’ until frost kills 
it. 

Frame Cucumbers. 

The plants now beginning to bear should be 
regularly attended to in the way of stopping, 
regulating the supply of fruit by avoiding a 
glut at any one time, and maintaining the 
plants in vigorous health by keeping the roots 
active. To this end afford top-dressings of 
compost, on the little-and-often principle, 
which should have had the chill taken off by 
putting it somewhere -to get warmed before- 
hand. The water, both for syringing and 
watering, should also be in a tepid state. 
Ventilate in accordance with weather condi- 
tions, and for the present cover down the 
frames at night. As frames become vacant. 
more Cucumbers may be planted if the de- 
mand is likely to be great. As a rule the 
hot-beds contain a sufficient-amount of latent 
warmth for Cucumbers during the summer 
months, or at any rate the addition of a 
lining suffices. 


Cinerarias and Primulas. 

Prick off the early-raised seedlings into 
pans or boxes and shade from the sun until 
the roots get a grip of the soil. As soon as 
large enough pot them off into 60-sized pots 
and arrange them in a frame facing north 
and standing on a bed of ashes. 
sowing of both and raise the latter in slight 
warmth. The first will germinate freely in 
a frame. In both cases cover the pots or pans 
in which the seeds are sown with sheets of 
glass, and shade either with moss or paper. 


Indian Azaleas. 

Give every attention to the removal of the 
seed vessels as fast as the plants have done 
flowering, and place in heat to enable them 
to make new growth. With heat and a free 
use of the syringe they quickly respond, iand 
if a stimulant is needed, use Standen’s 
manure. 
since have completed growth, move them to a 
cool-house with a view to standing them out- 
doors next month to undergo a period of rest. 


Flower garden. 

As the time for bedding-out is fast ap- 
proaching, the moving out and hardening-off 
of the various subjects should be pressed 
forward, so that they may be in fit condition 
for placing in their respective positions. The 
lifting of the present occupants of beds and 
borders should have attention as they pass 
out of flower, and the manuring and 
digging of the same carried out. Arabis, 
Aubrietias, and the like should be trimmed 
into shape before tnansferring them to their 
summer quarters. 


Make a final . 


If those placed in heat some time . 


Midland Counties. 


Hardy fruit. 

At the time of writing the blossom on Apple, 
Pear, Plum and Cherry-trees is very plenti- 
ful, and if less than a quarter of the num- 
ber should set, there will be good crops. 
The disbudding of the shoots and thinning’ 
of the fruits of all trees will now need fre- 
quent attention. A well-balanced and fertile 
tree may often be secured by the timely re- 
moval of badly-placed shoots and the pinch- 
ing of others. If the work is properly done, 
it does away with the necessity of much 


pruning in the winter. Cherry-trees 
should be carefully examined for the 
presence of black aphis and maggots. 


Ii the former pest be detected, thoroughly 
syringe the trees with some approved in- 
secticide—Bentley’s Quassia Compound will 
be found as effectual as any. Maggots will 
be found hidden away in curled leaves, which 
should be pulled off and burned. - 


Tomatoes 

for growing in the open air should by now 
be strong and short jointed, with one truss 
of fruit set, and ready for planting when the 
danger of frost is past. If the ground has 
not been prepared, this should be done at 
once. The position chosen should be one 
exposed to full sun. If spaces are available 
on walls having a south or south-west aspect, 
there will undoubtedly be greater chances of 
securing a: crop of fruit than when planted 
in open quarters. In the latter position they 
gave very profitable returns last season ; but 
in this district we usually get one good 
season to two or three bad ones. Strong 
plants, well hardened, and commencing to 
blossom, are necessary for planting in the 
open, and unless these are obtainable, it is 
useless attempting their culture.. The plants 
should be restricted to the main shoots, 
lateral growths being kept closely stopped. 


Summer bedding plants 

are now all in cold frames and temporary 
shelters, preparatory to planting them in 
their permanent quarters. The planting of 
all tender things will not be commenced 
until the last week in May, and then, if the 
weather is favourable, the work will be 
pushed on with as quickly as possible, be- 
ginning with the less tender things and work- 
ing up to Begonias, Heliotropes, Cannas, and 
sub-tropical plants, which may safely occupy 
their outdoor positions by the second week 
in June. It frequently happens that we get 
very cold north-east winds from about May 
2ist to May 25th, and tender plants put out 
before this are apt to got stunted. The plant- 
ing is, to a great extent, a matter of indi- 
vidual taste, but the combinations of plants 
should be so arranged that all in each com- 
bination are at their best at the same time, 
so as to avoid flowerless blanks. Another 
important point is, to try and give each plant 
the position for which it is best suited, and 
in which it will give the best and longest 
succession of flowers. We all wish for 
showery weather during the planting season ; 
but it cannot always be had, and means 
must be at hand for watering-in all newly- 
planted stock and attending to its wants 
until established. Surface-rooting plants and 
small seedlings are especially apt to suffer, 
and these require shading for a few days if 
the weather is hot and dry. Should the soil 
in the beds be very dry, it is advisable to 
give a good watering a few hours before plant- 
ing. In very bright weather planting is best 
done in the afternoon and evening. Atter all 
is completed, a small reserve of plants of all 
kinds should be on hand, from which may be 
had sufficient to fill up any blanks that occur, 
as a few deaths always take place. F. W. G. 


_to meet every possible requirement, and see — 


planting of Onions, and keep the hoe busy 


Cold frames. 


_ found serviceable in many ways, and are well 


‘Hardy fruit. ete ; me 
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Scotland, 
Vegetable garden. 


Work in this department must be regu- 
larly attended to. Prick out sufficient Celery 





that the seedlings do not. suffer from lack 
of moisture. There is, however, a difference 
between a sufficiency of moisture and satura- 
tion. If Brussels Sprouts are not yet out, — 
a few lines should be planted without delay. — 
Cauliflowers for summer use will do well 
enough in a north border. Complete tho — 


between the lines of sown-out seedlings. Let- — 
tuces. can be freely transplanted in every — 
available corner when the seedlings are large — 
enough. Small and regular sowings will keep 
up the supply. Runner and Kidney Beans 
may go out in quantity, and now is the time 
to sow Marrow Peas for autumn use. Sweet 
Basil and Marjoram will now succeed if-sown 
in a warm and sheltered place, but it is more 
customary to raise these in heat under glass, 
planting the seedlings out in the end of May. — 


% 
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By the time these notes appear it will be 
safe to reniove bedding plants of the various 
kinds, which have been protected from frosts 
in cold frames, to a sheltered position in the 
open air. The frames thus released will be 
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adapted for the purpose of growing such 
things as Cinerarias and Primulas during the ~ 
summer and autumn. Seedling Ferns of — 
everyday greenhouse varieties may also find 
space in cold frames, where they will do 
quite well until late in autumn. In prepared 
beds, too, such things as Cucumbers, Veget- 
able Marrows, Carrots, Lettuces, and other — 
things can. be satisfactorily grown in spare 
cold frames... 
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The weather has been of an exceptionally — 
trying nature, and, it may be feared, fruit — 
blossoms will have sufféred to a certain ex- 
tent, more especially in exposed and bleak — 
districts. There appears to be plenty of — 
bloom on Pears, Cherries, and Plums, but — 
upon Apples it is less full than usual. Never- — 
theless, if the bloom stands, the crop will, — 
most likely, bé-an average one, Many old | 
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trees are liable to attacks of the Codlin moth, ~ 
and where this pest exists steps should be 
taken to eradicate it. Some growers ‘rely — 
upon lime-washing their trees, but more — 
drastic steps are needed to make a clean — 
sweep of the Codlin moth, and grease-band- — 
ing, if antiquated, is fairly effectual as a 
preventive. Bir hae en 


Spring bedding. ; =. . ; 

Armong the recognised flowers for spring 
bedding, Tulips of the May-flowering section, — 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, and so forth, © 
will soon be very bright. Unfortunately, in — 
many cases, these have to give way to 
summer-flowering plants before the beauty of 
the Tulips is quite spent. These bulbs, when 
lifted, ought to be carefully replanted in their — 
summer quarters until the foliage ripens o 
in a natural way. Sowings of Wallflowers, — 
Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, and Sweet Wil- 
liams for next season’s work are now due. 
Indifferently-coloured Polyanthuses ought to 
be noted and disposed of as soon’ as their 
flowering season is over. ~ ‘r ary 


Gladioli. ge | 
The planting of Gladioli ought now to be 
completed ; the later flowering kinds will be 
better in their summer quarters now. Pre-~ 
vious plantings, as well as corms raised in 
heat and planted out, ought to receive support — 
in plenty of time, as, when the flower spike 
gets twisted, it is liable to be broken off when 
being brought, however carefully, to its 
stake. W. McG. — 
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THE CHELSEA SHOW. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Sprin 


It is no idle statement to assert that during 
the R.H.S. great spring meeting the Royal 
Hospital Gardens, Chelsea, become tem- 
porarily the hub of the horticultural world. 
‘The show is the Mecca of all flower-lovers, 
which is merely another way of saying of 
practically everyone. It is, in addition, a 
great social event, but with that aspect we 
are not concerned. It is customary to laud 
each succeeding show, to assert that it is 


better than ever before, and the assertion is 


liable to be taken as a mere figure of speech. 


- While we do not make so bold as to say there 


has never been a better show, we can assert, 


without fear of contradiction, that there has 
seldom been a better at the present venue, and 
certainly not since pre-war days. 


We were 
asked what we considered to be the outstand- 
Where so much is good why 


attempt to particularise? We would say 


that, judging by a preliminary inspection, it 


is the day of the formal garden and the rock 
garden. Those who are responsible for these 
gardens have never shown greater ingenuity 
or better taste in their exhibits at Chelsea. 
Many will envy the formal garden, sur- 
rounded by a low, thatched wall, gay with 
wall plants. On the left, as we enter this 
restful haven—restfulness is the keynote of 
this exhibit—there is a little rivulet, whose 
banks are planted with Hart’s Tongue Fern, 





May 23rd, 24th, and 25th, 1922. 


King Cups and Cowslips. The rivulet 
meanders in a most natural manner round 
two sides of the garden, emptying itself into 
a Lily pond. Across the lawn, to which a 
fine old Apple-tree lends welcome shade, there 
is a Tudor garden-house with dovecot, 
designed in the West Country spirit. Beyond 
the garden-house there is a delightful Iris 
garden, with sundial and secluded stone seat. 
There may be other exhibits more sho , 
maybe some will attract more attention, but 


Messrs. Bunyard and Co.'s Iris garden. 


for good design, for excellent taste, and for 
all that is best in a formal garden we com- 
mend our readers to this exhibit, all the 
material for which, even to the turf used on 
the trim lawn and undulating banks of the 
rivulet, has been brought from Somerset. 
Another of these gardens is sunk with a 
central Lily pond and beds gay with Poly- 
antha Roses. Along one side runs a pergola, 
opposite to which is a spacious summer-house 
in wood. Beyond the pergola runs a path 
lined with clipped shrubs. For sheer bril- 
liancy there is nothing in this section of the 
show +o compare with the formal garden, 
whose chief feature is a floral clock. Beneath 
the central bed in a sunk garden is the 
mechanism driving the clock. The dial is 
worked out in evergreens and the figures in 
Arabis. Crazy paving runs round the central 
piece and gives one an opportunity of admir- 


g Meeting. 


ing the side beds, aglow with 
Azaleas. In excellent taste 

garden with a sundial as 
surrounding beds of excellent Irises and 
Tulips. The colour scheme has been excel- 
lently planned, and though a variety of 
colours is in proximity, there is nothing 
garish and nothing to offend the eye. Thero 
is a delightful little moat garden. ‘Along the 
front of this garden runs a moat, in which 
various water plants grow. A little stone 


Tulips and 
is the sunk 
a centrepiece and 





bridge leads over the moat to a trim lawn 
and a shady summer-house. Rhododendrons, 
Maples of various shades, and a small rock 
garden beside the bridge lend the needful 
colouring and complete an exhibit which, if 
less pretentious than some of the others, is 
by no means the least praiseworthy. 

The dividing line. between the formal 
garden and the rock garden is by no means 
definite, to judge by some of the exhibits at 
Chelsea, for certain of the exhibitors have 
cunningly blended the two styles of garden 
design. Of this type is the garden, with 
banks of glorious Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
as a background, amongst which two little 
rills have their origin, and run into a larger 
pond at a lower level. The pond holds 
water plants in variety, and, as though to 
show that even landscape-producing is not 
without its touch of humour, one of. the large 
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masses of Cumberland limestone, which juts 
out over the water, has evidently been so 
placed because of its striking natural resem- 
blance to a crocodile. Tastefully arranged 
groups of Trollius, Iris, Myosotis, etc., lend 
just the colour that is needed. On the lawn 
a slender silver Birch is placed to the best 
effect, while the whole is enclosed with clipped 
Yew. We have described one of these gardens 
as typifying restfulness, and we would 
describe this garden as emblematic of cheer- 
fulness ; it is gay without being garish. With 
its waving Birch, its bright colour masses, 
and its sparkling rills, there is a delightful 
airness about the whole scheme. 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas catch the eye 
in another of these formal gardens, and very 
striking they are! The walls of the sunk 
portion are planted with suitable subjects in 
the most excellent taste. Then there is a 
garden which its sponsors call, not a rock 
garden, but a garjen with a rock in it—a 
distinction with a difference. In a little wood- 
jiand garden a stream arises, and by ingenious 
design is made to flow at different levels, till 
it reaches a pool. Beside the stream are 
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stone, is a centre of attraction. From the 
Fern-margined rill the eye wanders over 
judiciously arranged groups of plants, whose 
dominating colour is blue. Gentians, pale 
blue Phlox, and Campanulas, with dwarf 
shrubs, make a colour scheme which has been 
well thought out. Beside the rill is a de- 
lightful little dry ravine. There are other 
rock gardens bright with Gentians, Irises, 
and dwarf flowering shrubs. Another with a 
tumbling stream emptying itself into a bold 
ravine, and with a general colour scheme 
of blue—pale blue Phlox, darker Aubrietias, 
and deep blue Violas. Here, also, are some 
good Sedums and Saxifragas. 

A yery striking and somewhat novel rock 
garden is arranged in terraces. There is 
nothing formal about it, but the terraces 
exist, and very striking they appear. A little 
Fern-margined rivulet runs through the 
garden, and—a good point this—every plant 
is clearly labelled. | This exhibit seems a 
model of what a rock garden should be. 
Beside the stream in a neighbouring exhibit 
were Orchids, Pinguicula, and Myosotis. 
Here, also, was a very attractive moraine. 


Messrs. Whitelegg’s rock garden. 


Primulas in variety, which are worthy of 
inspection, apart. from their place in the 
general scheme of a very delightful garden. 
Aileen Aroon, rich deep orange, and the 
purple-red Chinese Primula Beesiana, to- 
gether with-the Himalayan Cowslip, are the 
most attractive. Miniature rock shrubs are 
also used to advantage here, as also are 
Rhododendrons, hardy Ghent Azaleas, and 
Japanese Maples. This exhibit shows, in 
outstanding fashion, what may be done with 
a woodland garden, given the right plants 
and the right planting. Near by and part 
of the same exhibit is a hedge-enclosed formal 
garden, with a delightful old well-head as a 
centrepiece and borders approximately filled 
with Florentine Iris and other suitable 
plants. ; 

From another exhibitor comes. a _ well- 
designed sunk garden, a miniature rock 
garden, and a rockery filled with Ferns alone. 
The last-named is the only exhibit of its 
kind in the show, we believe, and useful as 
showing what may be done with these plants. 

Of the rock gardens proper there is no lack, 
and they vie with the formal gardens from 
the point of view of interest. A most refresh- 
ing design with a rill of clear, limpid water 
tumbling over great blocks of Ribblehead 


Altogether a most commendable exhibit. 


Another rock garden design did not include 
a stream or water, but it lost nothing of attrac- 
tiveness on that account. 
ture moraine, its dwarf conifers, and its gay 
Primulas and Gentians and the like, it 
showed what may be done in the way of a 
rock garden on a small scale. 


EXHIBITS IN THE TENTS. 


Under cover there are exhibits which will 
please every taste. If any section falls short 
of what one might expect, it is the Rose 
section, but, all in all, there is a capital 
display. 

Amongst Carnations there are beds of 
Allwoodii, giving a splendid idea of. these 
attractive plants in a natural habitat, and 
much ag one may have admired them as cut 
blooms, they look far more attractive as dis- 
played on this stand. On another stand there 
is the sweetest-scented of all Carnations, Mrs. 
Myles Kennedy and Miracle, said to be the 
largest Carnation in cultivation. A third 
exhibitor is staging Kelso, which attracted 
so much attention last year because of its 
uncommon shade, apricot splashed blue- 


grey. Douglas Dale, of a wonderful apricot, 


and Lomond Hills, a new colour in Carna- 


With its minia-- 
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tions, canary yellow striped splashed grey. 
Other notable Carnations, from another 
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source, are Cream Saffron, of a most distinct — 


cream shade, and Goliath, a remarkably tall- 

growing pink, eee 
Several exhibitors have relied on Tulips, 

and the general tendency seems to be a return — 


to favour on the part of the stripes, and ap ~ 


increased demand for Parrot Tulips. On one 


large exhibit we noted a superb pink Parrot 


Tulip, Phantasy, and anothe 
a most distinct crimson rose, 
We have never seen a more heavily frin 

and crested ‘‘ Parrot ’’ than Eleonore. Other 
exhibits of note on this stand were Louis 
XIV., brown, flushed purple; Madishon,. 
figured so often in Dutch pictures, rich deep 
red striped gold and black, and Prince of 
Wales, a lighter stripe than Madishon with 
more gold and no black. Another exhibitor 
had Europa, red with a white eye; Philip 
de Comines, approaching black; Gesneriana 
major, brilliant red; Giant, purple; and a 


Eleonore, of 


nice red Parrot in Cramoisié Brilliant. —- 


s 


‘Some very striking herbaceous Clematises 
are staged in the first large tent. Besides 


several old favourites, in superb form, we 


noted particularly Empress of India, of a 
distinct violet-purple shade; 
Balfour, deep mauve and very robust; King 
of the Belgians, a delightiul plant of the 


patens type; and Crimson King, a wonderful — 


deep red.- 

Irises are staged by several exhibitors, and 
some are particularly good. I. Susiana is 
always a favourite, and few are more showy. 


Of the Regelio-cyclus Irises, we noted Isis, — 


Mars and Orestes, all of them good. On 
another stand there is such a wealth of good 


things that it is hard to select the best. 


Stamboul, pale blue with darker blue falls; 


Ann Page, pale blue; Iris King, yellow with 


rich red falls; Queen Alexandra and Dalila, 
flushed pink with maroon falls, were note- 
worthy. — : s 


Lady Betty 


: 


r 
flushed purple. — 


= 


Que splendid exhibit, running half the 


length of one of the large tents, included — ms 


Gloxinias, — Streptocarpi, Calcedh 


arias, 


Schizanthus, Salpiglossis, and the like, a 


Sun, 


blaze of colour and every plant grown to 
perfection. ~ Se as Bei, 


Delphiniums were disappointing, ‘but we. 


noted one of merit in Capri, a lovely pale 
blue. _ Near by was the choice yellow Lupin, 
Sunshine. - Rhododendrons and Azaleas were 
shown in plenty. 
Azealeas mollis, Chevalier de Reali - and 
Virgilie, both pale sulphur. 
Ghent Azaleas, 


too, was a hybrid A. mollis x sinensis, 
named Sunset, a very rich salmon. 

One noted exhibitor relied mainly on 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Schizanthus, 


‘and made an exceedingly creditable display, 
Some 


his exhibits being of the finest strains. 
nice double Begonias of the very highest 
standard. were staged by another exhibitor. 
Amongst a good level lot we picked S. W. 


We made a special note of © 


Among the — 
coccinea speciosa, orange, - 
- and A. Norma, rich salmon, were good; s0, _ 


fy ia 


Sutton, orange; Mrs. J. §. Brunton, pink; 
and Peace, a beautiful creamy-white, as the 


best. Near by were staged some taking 
Hydrangeas, and we were particularly struck 
with the rich blue of V. de Villebrough and 


the charming pink Professor de Bois. There _ 


2k 
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are some excellent new Sweet Peas, and many _ 


of the old favourites are staged in the very 


best of condition. Some of the noted growers 


are happily mindful of the fact that the — 
Sweet Pea owes some of its charm, at least, ~ 


to its scent. : a ea 
The Roses will be dealt with at a later 
date. , 


There are some splendid stove and green- 


house plants; among them Caladiums seemed _ 

C. Rising 
and Flora 
Russell, a brilliant red, are especially good. — 


to make a bid for favouritism. 
“vivid red edged green, - 


. Most of them were not available for 
detailed inspection at the time-of our visit. — 
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From the same exhibitor we noted Medinnella 
magnifica in fine form. 

There are Orchids in plenty to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic devotee of these plants. 
They were not all displayed at the time of 
our visit, but we noted a magnificent speci- 
men of Ansellia Congoensis, bearing nearly 
200 blooms, with tiger-like markings, also an 
equally fine specimen of Cyrtopodium pune- 
tatum, a rare plant with about 150 yellow, 
red-spotted blossoms and bracts. To deal 
adequateily with these plants alone would 
fill a lengthy article. 

There are ferns and allied plants in quan- 
tity, diminutive Cacti in pots, dwarf trees 
from Japan, table rock gardens, and a host 
of other exhibits to delight the flower lover. 
Then there is the scientific tent, where one 


_may obtain advice and learn much of the ills 


of plants and how to combat them ;. an artist's 
section with garden designs and dainty pic- 
tures, and: finally the all-important miscel- 
faneous exhibits where one may inspect 
everything horticultural from a.wall nail to a 
motor mowing machine or a conservatory. 


ROSES. 


Despite the fact that several noted Rose 
growers did not exhibit at this year’s show, 
a fairly representative collection of the Queen 
of Flowers was staged. The almost tropical 
heat within the tents played havoc with most 
of the blooms, so that it is hardly fair to judge 
them by the ordinarily ,accepted standards. 

Messrs. William Paul and Son, Ltd., staged 
several novelties of merit. We liked particu- 
layly Vera, a lovely salmon-pink of good 
quality ; Maud, white flushed rose; Leonora, 
light red ; Florence, pink ; and the semi-double 
Aspirant Marcel Rouyer, all of them hybrid 
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Teas. . The well-known Paul’s_ Scarlet 
Climber was staged to perfection. 
Mr. Elisha Hicks staged a charming 


Polyantha in white Orleans ; it should have a 
good future when marketed. The other 
exhibits on this stand were noteworthy rather 
for their excellence than their novelty. Old 
favourites in Sunburst, a lovely, fragrant 
apricot ; Molly 8. Crawford, white; Ophelia, 
white flushed pink, and the brilliant H. T. 
Richmond, helped, among others, to make up 
a very commendable exhibit. Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Son showed a number of their new 
pedigree seedlings, which are to be distributed 
during the season. Chief among them the 


deep metallic yellow Pernetiana, Sovereign, 
which has already. won high honours ; Pheebe, 
a fine, upright, cream H.T.; Padre, with its 
attractive coppery-scarlet blooms, and, better 





Messrs. Wallace and Co,’s Azaleas and woodland path. 


than all, to our mind, Rey. F. Page Roberts, 
a model H.T. of a distinct shade of yellow. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons relied mainly 
on Polyanthas. Every plant was well grown, 
and the exhibit formed a centre of attraction 
for lovers of these Roses. In especially good 
form were Hiawatha, American Pillar, 
Minehaha, and Baby Tausendschon. Messrs. 
F. Cant and Co. staged many novelties which 
will find their way into the gardens of amateur 
rosarians later on. Better than any we liked 
Babs, a charming semi-double apricot H.T. 
Others of the same class and of considerable 
merit were Mrs. Alfred West, shrimp pink, 
a rose of wonderful form; Mrs, F. 8. Harvey 
Cant, white, flushed ~pink; and Henry 
Nevard, commendable for its lovely perfume 
alone. Yvonne, a nice pink Wich, was also 
very well shown. The Rev. J. H. Pemberton 
had a small but very choice collection of Roses, 
mostly. his own raising. Miriam, a salmon 
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H.T., and Ruth, of the same class and of a 
distinct. apricot, we liked particularly, Pem- 
berton’s White Rambler is delightfully free, 
and his Havering ‘Rambler, white tipped 
pink, a charming acquisition to any garden. 
Messrs. Laxton Bros. staged a nice single 
Polyantha, Pink Delight. This Rose is 
deliciously fragrant, exceedingly free, and a 


most desirable addition to the Polyantha 
group. Messrs. G. Paul and Son staged a 
nice perpetual Lemon Pillar, also Julia 


Bertet, a pale sulphur-yellow H.T.. and a nice 
Claudius Pernet. Messrs. J. Piper and Son 
exhibited nice specimens of Cath. Zermet ; 
also of the Polyanthas Jean Soupert and 
Mrs. Ed. Piper, the latter a fine, rich red. 
Mr. C. Turner staged some well-grown Roses 
of popular varieties. A nice white Poly- 
antha, Fairy Queen ; a very good H.T., Caro- 


line Testout ; and the pure white Snow Queen 
attracted attention. Mr. G. Prince did not 
stage many blooms, but quality was con- 
spicuous. Melody, an-intense yellow H.T. ; 
Pax, pure white with golden stamens and a 
lovely fragrance, and Richmond, very free and 
red-scarlet in colour, we liked best. Mr. R. 
Murrell relied on a very choice pale pink 
Polyantha, aptly named Coral Cluster. 





LIST OF AWARDS. 
Orchids. 


Gorp Merpar.—To Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Bart., Reigate (gardener, J. Collier); 


Charlesworth and Co. 

Smatt Stiver Cup.—To Stuart Low and 
Co. 

Sinver Gitt Frora Merpat.—To James 


Cypher and Son, Cheltenham ; James and A. 
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McBean, Cooksbridge; Sanders and Son, St. 
Albans. 
Sitver Gitr Banxstan Mepat.—To Man- 
sell and Hatcher, Ltd., Rawdon, Leeds. 
Sitver Banxstan Mepavt.—To H. Dixon, 
Putney ; Flory and Black, Slough. 


Rock Gardens. 

‘¢ Darty Grapuic ’? Curp.—To Pulham and 
Sons, Oxford Street. 

Gorp Merpat anp ConGratuLaTions.—To 
R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford. 

LarcEr Sitver Cur.—To G. G. Whitelegg 
and Co., Chislehurst. 

Larce Sitver Cur.—To B. H. B. Symons- 
Jeune, Knightsbridge. 

Sitver Girt Frora Mepaut.—To Hodsons, 
Ltd. ; Kent and Brydon, Darlington. 


Sinver Girt Banxstan. Mepat. — To 
Clarence Elliott, Ltd., Stevenage. 
Tulips. 
Gotp Merpat.—To Dobbie and Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh. 


Larce Sitver Cur.—To Barr and. Sons, 
Covent Garden. 

Smart Srzver Cur.—To Anglesey Bulb 
Growers’ Association, Anglesey. 

Sinver Gir Banxstan Mepat.—To R. H. 
_ Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 

Srtver Banxstan Mepat.—To Ryder and 
Son, Ltd., St. Albans. 


Formal Gardens. 

Gorp Merpat.—To G. Bunyard and Co., 
Ltd., Maidstone. 

Smart Sinver Cur.—To Herbert Jones, 
Bath; R. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells. 

Sriver Girt Frora Mepat.—To Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley; W. H. Gaze and Sons, Lta., 
Kingston; John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Ltd., Twyford. 

Sinver Gitt Banxstan  Mepau.—To E. 
Dixon, Putney ; En-Tout-Cas ; Gilliam (Croy- 
don) and Co.; R. Neal and Son, Waands- 
worth; James Carter and Co., Raynes Park. 


Carnations. 

Gotp Mxpau.—To Allwood Bros., Wivels- 
field. 

Attwoop Bown.—To Right Hon. Lord 
Lambourne, C.V.O. 

Lance Sitver Cup. — C. Engelmann, 
Saffron Walden. \ 

Sriver Girt Frora Mrpat.—To Wm. Cut- 
bush and Son, Barnet; Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield ; James Douglas, Bookham ; H. Lake- 
man; C. H. Herbert, Birmingham. 

Sirver Girt Banxstan Mepar.—To K. 
Luxford and Co., Harlow. 


Fruit and Vegetables. 

Gorp Mspat anp CoNnGRATULATIONS.—To 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs (gardener, E. Beckett), 
for vegetables. / 

Gotp Mrpau.—To G. Bunyard and Co., for 
fruit. 

Sitver Girt Hoge Mepat.—To Rivers and 
Son, Ltd., Sawbridgeworth, for fruit-trees in 
pots. 

Bronze Hoge Merpau.—To Laxton: Bros., 
Bedford, for Strawberries. 








Goitp Mrpat.—To Blackmore and Langdon, 
Bath, for Begonias. ; 

Sitver Gitr Frora Mepsr.—To John Peed 
and Sons, West Norwood, for stove and green- 
house plants. 

Sirver Frora Mepat.—To R. Ellison, West 
Bromwich, for Cacti, Ferns, and Palms. 


Gop Mrpau.—To James Macdonald, Har- 
penden, for Grasses. 

Sitver Gitt Frora Mepat.—To Fromow 
and Sons, Chiswick, for Maples; L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, for mixed group. 

Stirver Frora Mrpau.—To J. Klinkert, 
Kew, for clipped trees; Maytham Gardens, 
Rolvenden, herbaceous border; Wm. Cutbush 
and Son, for clipped trees. 


—, 
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Gortp Mepat.—To Dobbie and Co., for 
Sweet Peas. 

LarcE Sitver Cupr.—To Alex. Dickson. and 
Sons, Ltd., Belfast, for Sweet Peas. 

Sipver Gior Banxstan- Mepau.—To R. 
Bolton and Son, Halstead, for Sweet Peas; 
A Ireland and Hitchcock, Mark’s Tey, for 
Sweet Peas. 

Sirver Frora Mepat.—To J. 


Stevenson, © 
Wimborne, for Sweet Peas. 


Gorp Mzrpat.—To Sir George” Holford, 
K.C.V.O. (gardener, H. G. Alexander), for 





_Amaryllis ; L. R. Russell, for stove plants. 


Stnver Grrr Linptry Merpar.—To John 
MacWatt, Duns, for Primulas, 

Sinver Frora Mrpat.—To Ryder and Son, 
Ltd., for Tulips. 

Bronze Frora Merpat.—To Jarman and 
Co., Chard, for Geraniums, Violas, ete. ; God- 
frey and Son, Exmouth, for Pelargoniums, 
Schizanthus, ete. _ 


Gotp Mrpat.—To R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, for flowering trees and shrubs; R. 
Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, for flower- 
ing trees and shrubs; John Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp, Twyford, for flowering trees and 
shrubs. 

Smati Sitver Cur.—To R. Gill and Sons, 
Falmouth, for flowering trees and shrubs. 

Sirver Girt Frora Merpat.—To Donard 
Nursery Co., co. Down, for flowering -trees 
and shrubs; Wm. Cutbush .and Son, for 
flowering trees and shrubs; Hon. H. D. 
McLaren, for flowering trees and shrubs; 
RC. Noteutt, Woodbridge, Suffolk, for 
flowering trees ahd shrubs; G. Reuthe, 
Keston, for flowering trees and shrubs ; Yoko- 
hama Nursery Co., Kingsway, for flowering 
trees and shrubs; J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., 
for flowering trees and shrubs. 

Srttver Gitt Banxstan Mepar.—To J. C.” 
Allgrove, Slough, for flowering trees and 
shrubs; Fletcher Bros., Chertsey, for flower- 
ing trees and shrubs; Hillier and Sons, Ltd., 
Winchester, for flowering trees and shrubs and 
hardy plants; T. Lewis, for flowering trees 
and shrubs ; Stuart Low and Co., for flowering 
trees and shrubs. ‘ 

Sizrver Frora Mepar.—To John Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., for hardy shrubs. 


Roses. 


Larce Strver Cur.—-To Wm. Paul and — 


Son, Ltd., Waltham, Cross. 

Swati Sitver Cur.—To Elisha J. Hicks, 
Twyford. 

Sitver Girt Frora Mepat.—To Benjamin 
R. Cant and Son, Colchester. 

Sinver Gritr Banxs1aN Menat.—To Wm. 
Cutbush and Son; G. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt. 


Sitrver Frora Mepat.—To F. Cant and 
Co., Colchester ; George Prince, Longworth. 

Sinver Bankstan Mrpat.—To Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, “Havering; “Charles Turner, 
Slough. © 


Goip-Mepau.—To James Carter and Co., 


for flowering plants i Sutton and Sons, Read-- 


ing, for flowering plants. ; 
_ Smart S1tver Cur.—To Dobbie and Co., 
for Schizanthus.and Stocks. 


Srnver Girt Frora Mepat.—To Baron B. _ 


Schréder, Egham (gardener, E. J. Hender- 
son), for flowering plants. 

Sinver Frora Mepar.—To A. F. Wootten, 
Esq., K.C., Epsom, for show Pelargoniums. 


Sinver BANKsIAN Mupau.—To Webb and 


Son, Stourbridge, for flowering plants; 
Storrie and Storrie, Perth, for Cinerarias ; 
Chalk Hill Nurseries, for Mimulus, Pansies, 
Pelargoniums. : 
‘Satz Sriver Ovr.—To Storrie and 
Storrie, for Aquilegias. 


' plants; W. H. Rogers and Sons, for .alpines 


‘cut flowers; G. 


Perry, Enfield, for Ferns and herbaceous 
_ plants ; 


‘Ltd., © Wolverhampton, for 


“Clarence Elliott, Ltd., for alpines; Maxwell 
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Sirver Girt Frora Mepar.—To J. C. All- © 
grove, for herbaceous and alpines. 

Sinver Grit Banks1an Merpat.—To G. and — 
A. Clark, Ltd., Dover, for herbaceous plants 
and flowers. : . heise Weve 

Sttver Frora Mepat.-—To B. Ladhams, 
Ltd., Shorley, Southampton, for herbaceous 
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and alpine shrubs; W. Wells, jun., Mers- 
tham, for alpines and herbaceous; Skelton 
and Kirby, for alpines; E. Scaplehorn, for 
hardy plants; Rich and Co., Bath, for hardy 
flowers. : ae Na © hate 
Sinver BankstaN Mepat.—To G. BR: 
Downer, Chichester, for Lupins and hardy 
W. Miller, Wisbech, for 
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herbaceous, 
“Large Sitver Cur.—To G. Jackman and 
Sons, Woking, fer Clematis and herbaceous. 

Sitver Girt Frora Mepat.—To Amos 


H.. J. Jones, Lewisham; for~ — 
Hydrangeas; John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
for Irises, herbaceous and alpine plants. 
-Sinrver Girt Banxsian Mepau.—To J. 
Piper and Sons, Langley, for flowering plants. _ 
Srtver Banxs1an Mepat.—To G. G. White- _ 
legg and Co., for Irises; John Peed and Sons, 
for Clematis. Sees ; 
Gorp Mepat.—To M. Prichard and Sons, 
Christchurch, for alpines. : s 
Larce Sitver Cur.—To Bees, Ltd., 
Liverpool, for herbaceous. no eel ; 
Sinver Girt Frora Mepat.—To Bakers, 
herbaceous, 
alpines, and shrubs; Bowell and Skarratt, 
Cheltenham, for herbaceous and alpines; 
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and Beale, Broadstone, for alpines; 
Reuthe, for alpines; R. Tucker and Sons, for 
herbaceous and alpines. _ : ne 
Srnver Girt Banxs1an Mepat.—To Carter 
Page and Co., London Wall, for alpines; J. — 
Cheal and ‘Sons, Ltd., for alpines; R. . 
Prichard, for alpines; John Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp, for alpines and herbaceous. 
Sitver Frora Mrpat.—To H. Hemsley, for 
alpines ; the Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, for 
alpines. : Sear ce 
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Suerwoop Cur for the most meritorious — 
exhibit in the Show. —To R. Wiaallace and Co, 

Cain Cup for the best. exhibit by an — 
amateur.—-To the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Alden- — 
ham House, Elstree. ; ba baie sie 4° 
_ Sirver Grit Linpisy Mepat.—To E. 
Beckett, V.M:H., for cultivation; H. Cun- — 
ningham, for cultivation. = aes 
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Books. 


‘““ Hardy Perennials,” by A. J. Macself.- 
8vo, 219 pp., 8 plates in colour, numerous 
figures in the text. (London: Messrs. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth, Ltd. 1922. 7s, 6d. net.) _ — 


This book forms the fourth volume of the 
useful ‘‘ Home Garden ’’ series, and should 
prove as acceptable to garden lovers as its pre- 
decessors. The hook is divided into two parts. — 
The first part contains much helpful informa-_ 
tion, suchas the selection of plants according — 
to environment, an essential often overlooked 
by the amateur gardener; the practical 
management of soils; planning the garden, — 
a chapter which eschews the hackneyed, and a 
full account of the propagation of hardy — 
plants. |The second part describes the best 
hardy plants for the amateur, in alphabetical 
order. This is not a mere list, but contains _ 
cultural directions, hints concerning the pur- 3 | 
poses for which the various plants are ‘suite 
able, and the like. Written by a practical 
man, the book should be in the hands of those _ 
who wish to do a little more than the “ usual — 
thing ’’ in cultivating hardy perennials. ae 
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~ Correspondence. 


» 
R 


s+, Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if correspon- 
dents follow these rules: All communications 
chould be clearly written on one side of the paper 


sender are 
b When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate piece 


ARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent to press 
some days in advance of date, queries cannot always 
be replied to in the issue immediately following 
their receipt. do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants;—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send fair examples of each— 
the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
‘ and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind is 
sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the fruit 
‘should always be sent. B 
' Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
~ Gesist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. We can undertake to name only four 


varieties at a time. : 
OUTDOOR, 
~~ Rose Crimson Rambler with blotched 
growths. 


(W. J.).—The pieces of growth you sent 


are not surprised to find the brown blotches 


upon them. We attribute these blotches +o 
| either frost or bruises caused by the growths 
__‘8waying about. ‘Such soft, pithy wood as 
_ this can do no good, and we should advise 
_-you to cut it away and merely retain the 
28 - hard ripened shoots made last year and the 
__— year previously. We think if you secure the 


_ growths to the arch so that they cannot move 
about, you will find fewer of such blotches in 
the future. The best treatment to adopt as 

yards this Rose is to severely cut away all 
old wood, either in September or in March, 
sand then the young growths have a better: 
ance O ing more ripened. These 
datter should be retained almost their entire 
_. dength. To ensure the buds or eyes starting 


_ from base to summit, the long shoots should 
be bent outward for a time. They may then 
_ be tied in position, and you will be rewarded 
et 


. 


with more sprays 


"7 
re 


of blossom than would be 


the case if not’ so treated. 
ee INDOOR. 
__ Thrip on Azaleas. 


ha _~ (8.).—The Azalea-leaves you send are badly 
__ attacked by thrips. Syringe the plants with 
__ paraffin emulsion, Quassia extract, and soft 
_ Soap or Tobacco-water. A cheap insecticide 
~ for the destruction of this pest, also green 
_ and black-fly, is as follows :—Tie up a peck 
of soot in a canvas bag and place it in a 
_ hogshead of soft water. Stir the bag of soot 
about daily’ for a week, and then add about 
2 3 lb. of fresh, unslaked lime. When the lime. 








has clarified the mixture it may be used for 

 ‘Syringing, diluting it if necessary. Try it 

¥. on one or two plants first. This is an excel- 

_ lent syringing mixture, not only freeing the 

_ plants from insects, but also giving health 
and vigour. 

yaa 


we 


E Re Starting tuberous-rooted Begonias. 


| ame rs into 
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(bun. 
<> 


~ (Doubtful).—A good plan in starting these 


growth and. preparing them for 


aay panting out later is to place them, early in 


[arch, in shallow boxes, first spreading a 


Maren 
| per. of leaf-mould or Cocoa-fibre over the 


bottom and placing the tubers on this, then 
standing the boxes in a frame and keeping 
_ the same closed until growth is well on the 
move. A light covering of the same material 
will be all that is necessary until roots are 
freely emitted. Light syringing overhead 


| will assist in starting the growth, When it 


_ is observed that the roots are freely emitted, 
the tubers should be potted, using pots of a 
_~ 8ize convenient to the proportions of the roots. 
_— When these pots are well filled with roots 
ae ? - r 


. g designation he may ° 
er desire to be used in the paper, 


' were so soft that they readily bent, and we- 


~ 
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another shift into those 5 inches in diameter 
will be necessary. After a time they may be 
gradually hardened off preparatory to being 
placed in the open, which should be towards 
the end of May or when all fear of frost is 
over. 


FRUIT. 
Spider-infested Peach-trees. 
(S. D.):—With ‘the trees advancing into 
bloom, there is no further chance of dealing 


with red-spider until after the flowers are set, 
If red-spider becomes well established it is 


not always easy to effect ia clearance. Syring- 
ing regularly with clear rainwater is the best 


remedy for keeping down this pest, but the 
syringe or engine should be so directed that 
the stream plays on the under and upper 
sides of the trellis and- foliage. The trees 
should be painted with a mixture of sulphur 
and Gishurst Compound in the winter, but 
it is not advisable to attempt on Peach-trees 
the use of insecticides of sufficient strength 
to destroy spider. Clear water foreibly ap- 
plied and regularly employed from the time 
the flowers fall will usually stay the progress 
of this pest of Peach-trees. ‘Seeing the soil 
is so wet, avoid watering until the weather 
and state of the soil warrant it. 


VEGETABLES. 
Rhubarb going to seed, 


A.W.—The only thing you can do is to per- 
sistently remove the flowering stems. In all 
probability the soil is exhausted and the 
plants want fresh quarters. 


PESTS. 
Destroying ants. 


(L. Goodwin).—The best way to get rid of. 
ants is to find out where their nests are and 
open them. Then drench them with boiling 
water or diluted carbolic acid. Trying a 
trap with various baits, as treacle, beer, and 
sugar, is very tedious work if there are many 


349 


strong nests to deal with. These substances 
should be spread on small sheets of paper, 
which, when covered with ants, may be 
thrown into a pail of water in which a little 
paraffin is floating, or on bits of sponge or 
wood to which a piece of string should be 
tied. They can then be easily dipped into 
boiling water and used again. 








NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Scot.—1, Micromeria Douglasi; 2, Loni- 
cera  aureo-reticulata; 3, Pulmonaria 
saccharata; 4, Waldsteinia geoldes. 








SHORT REPLY. 


CU. H. B.—Your Peas have evidently been 
attacked by voles, and your only remedy iis to 
set some ‘“breakback ”’ traps. 








Obituary. 


E. A, White. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Edward Albert White, formerly of Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, which occurred in London on 
May 3rd at the age of-78 years. He was the 
pioneer in the use of an underground system 
of pipes for spraying, and was the inventor 
of the ‘‘Spimo’’? wash. In 1894 he formed a 
company known as ‘‘E, A. White, Ltd.,”’ to 
extend the hop-growing interests iat Beltring, 
and the sale and manufacture of ‘ Spimo’’ 


and the ‘‘ Abol”’ wash for fruit and horti- 
cultural purposes generally. Mr. White 
retired in 1911, and the hop-growing 
interests at Beltring were subsequently, 


acquired by Messrs. Whitbread and Co... 
Litd., brewers, while the manufacture of the 
washes was continued under the gis of the 
company now known as Messrs. Abol, Ltd. 








wetting of the plant. 


the Abol. They give a strong, 


There is no waste. 


coarse, as desired. 
Many Abol Syringes 


Rose Society. 
No. 4 (1 by 14) 


No, 5 (1 by 20) 
No. 6 (14 by 20) 





















and Stores. 


Always, in spraying 
the completeness of the kill is in pro- 
portion to the thoroughness of the 


Undoubtedly the best syringes for the purpose are 
searching spray, yet 
so fine that it hangs in the air and envelops the plant. 


Moreover, they vary the Spray from fine to medium or 


are working as well to-day after 20 years’ use. 
Abol Patent Syringes are specially recommended by the National 


Bend “A,” for directing spray 
to undersides of leaves, not 
included, but extra 2/-. 


Sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, Chemists 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers, Abol Limited, 
11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 




























































Write for 
“The Way to a 
Perfect Garden,” 
gratis and post 

free. 
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TOMATO PLANTS. 


Strong plants ex 3in. pots, for 


é t immediate planting, cool 
gtown, suitable for cold 


or heated houses, with first truss 


showing. KONDINE RED. BIDES RECRUIT, 
CARTER’S SUNRISE, AILSA CRAIG, FILL- 
BASKET. 


5/+ doz., 25 for 9/--, 50 for 16/-, 100 for 30/-. 
Same varieties transplanted, 
12 for 2/6, 25 for 4/6, 50 for 7/6, 100 for 11/6. 


SWEET PEA PLANTS. 


No garden will be complete this year without this popular 
fAower. The best results are obtained by buying winter 
sown plants, with breaks. You will be cutting bloom a 
month earlier than by sowing seed now. We can offer 
the following varieties, finest Spencers, true to 


name. 
ASTA OHN, R. F. PELTON (Layender), CONSTANCE 


HINTON, EDNA MAY, KING WHITE (White), 
COUNTESS SPENCER (Pink), DOBBIE’S CREAM, 
DORIS USHER (Salmon Pink on_ Cream), HENRY 
OHN (Rich Cream_ Pink), HERCULES (Rosy Pink), 


LADY EVELYN EYRE /(Bluish Pink, White Ground), 
ROSABELLE (Fine Light Rose), THOS. STEVENSON 
(Finest Orange), MARGARET ATLEE (Apricot Pink), 
MAUD HOLMES (Sunproof crim.) 


10d. for 12, 50 for 4/+, 100 for 6/-. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 


These plants have still further 
taking the place of Geraniums, 
bedded out, results are far more effective. We are one 
of the langest growers of these plants in the kingdom, 
amd have over half a million plants for you to choose 


increased in popularity, 
being cheaper, and when 


from. The following. are strong transplanted. Hardened 
off ready for planting out. 
NANUM (Semi-Dwarf). 
NELROSE. Silver Pink. 


BLACK PRINCE. Deep Crimson. : 
COTTAGE MAID. Pale Coral Pink, White Throat, 
BRIDE. Pure White. 

QUEEN OF THE NORTH. Pure -White. 
BONFIRE. Bright Flame Colour, 

DEFIANCE. Flame Colour. 

VESUVIUS. Flame Colour. 

CRIMSON KING. Blood Red (Self) 

DAPHNE. Coral, Rose and White, 

ROSE QUEEN. Soft Rose. 

GOLDEN QUEEN. Golden Yellow. 


1/6 for 12, 50 for 5/-, 100 for 9/-. 


We beg to draw attention to the fact that 


Postage and Carriage 


SRST pa 
AN EXCELLENT 
BEDDING CATALOGUE 


giving helpful information of the best 
BEDDING PLANTS, including Plants 
for Colour Schemes, Standards and 
Half Standards for Relief Bedding, 
moderately priced, has been issued by 


The King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd 
HEREFORD. 


A copy will be sent to anyone applying for it, to the Nur- 
series, by post, and mentioning ** Gardening Illustrated. 


CE SRA nenoron 


GERANIUMS. 


Paul Crampel, double and single (red), double Jacoby 
(crimson), King of Denmark (salmen), Miss Ash- 
worth (white),King Edward VIL. (crimson). 

All the above, 5/- doz. 
Jacoby (crimson), Hieover (bronze), Vesuvius (scarlet), 
M. Crousse (pink Ivy), Jean de Arc (white Ivy), 4/+ doz. 
Price per 100 on application. 


H. W. ATKINS, CROSS LANE NURSERIES, 


UU URSA onenenin 
UREA Sonera 


















GRAVESEND. 








Beautify your Garden 
by planting Violas. 
the Chelsea Show. We have good strong 

Price list free. 


As exhibited by us at 


plants to offer. 


H. CLARKE, The Greenway Nurseries, Taunton 





NN 


WATER LILIES. 


Strong crowns for present planting in -Tubs or Ponds, 
including Marliacs” celebrated hybrids, all- colours, 
3/6 to 12/6 each. List free. 

Catalogues of Alpine (pot grown), Herbaceous, Shrubs 
and Hardy Orchids. All post free on mentioning 
this paper. 


BOWELL & SKARRATT, 
Hardy Plant Nurseries, Cheltenham. 
a 





Paid on all orders for 10/- and over, under 10/- please enclose 9d. 


WOOLSTENCROFT'S, nurseRYMEN, 





GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


These plants are much appreciated by all gafden lovers, 
being in full bloom when most all others are over. 

Collection of 12 different early flower varieties for 3/*, 
2 of each sort 5/6, 3 of each 
15/6, 12 of each sort 28/-. : 

Qollection of mid season, 6 varieties 1/6, 2 
3 of each 4/*, 6 of each 7/9, 12 of each 15/->-. 

Xmas flowering, 4 varieties 1/6, 25 for 8/-, 50 for 14/-- 

These plants are strong, ready for -planting out. or 
potting. 


BUY ONLY 
THE BEST. 
‘IT PAYS” 


BEDDING PLANTS. 











100. 
ALYSSUM.—Little Dorrit, charming for 
edgings = “ie, ae hi 2, 1/3 7/6 
ASTERS.—Giant Crego, almost like Chry- 
santhemum, in pink, lavender, crimson, 
and white ne tes 3 = 1/3 Sie 
American Branching, late blooming, 2it. 
high, crimson, lavender, pink, and white 1s 5/- 
Giant Comet, mixed, splendid for cutting 1/3 5/- 
Ostrich Plume, white exhibition aster - 1/3 5) 
AGERATUM.— Little Blue Star, useful for 
edging and rockeries ag “55 1/6— 7/6. | 
LOBELIA.—Mrs. Clibrans, Emperor Wil- 
liam, Crystal Palace. The most popular 
for borders f ae 1/3 7/6 


















YOU 


are interested 


WE 


are the makers 


inyour garden of something 
or you would to improve 
not buy this your garden - 
paper. soil, 


HEREITIS. 


a 








The Fish MANORE 
(Registered) 
7Ibs. 14lbs. 28lbs. 56’bs. 112lbs. 
2/6 4/- 7/- 12/- 24,/- 


Aut CARRIAGE PAID. 
eens 


May we send youa descriptive 
Booklet entitled 


“Garden Hints” ? 
THE HUMBER FISHING and 


FISH MANURE. CO., LTD., 
DEPT. “ C.” HULL. 








eR nena 


Sees 
PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATIONS 


We have for prompt delivery a special lot of well-grown stuff 
—stopped and_breaking—ready for 5- or 6-inch pots or 
bedding out. Soon make good bushy plants. 12 plants, our 
selection in 12 fine varieties (named and described), ex pots, 
package and carriage paid, at the low price of 15/- per dozen— 
Cash with Order. A chance to start a good collection cheaply. 


YOUNG & CO., Specialists, 2, Hatherley, Cheltenham 
Established 1890. - 


sort-.8S/-; 6 of each sort | 


of each 2/9, | 











to help cost of packing and -earriage. 


OVERTON, Nr. 


May 27, 1922. 
BEDDING PLANTS. 
Doz. 


MARGUERITES.—Mrs. Sanders, double, 
white, pot grown, ex 3in. pots, 8d. each 
Single, large white, potgrown, ex 3in. 
aoe Sey, =38 es 8d. each 
MYOSOTIS.—Sutton’s Royal Blue. Very 
popular ... was ra ae ee 
PANSIES.—Bath’s _Hmpress, Masterpiece, 
Lord Baconsfield, -Madam Perret, also 
mixed, finest pansies grown, large plants, 
lovely shades a7 Fite ats eae 
PENTSTEMONS.—Finest yarieties, pot- 
grown, ex pots ... te 6d. ea 


100. 
“ke a 
[> 
2/-  14/- 
2/6 17/6 
s[- = 


HARDY PLANTS. 


There is 
that appeals to nearly everyone. 


most economical form of gardening. 
We can still offer the following, all strong roots that. will 


flower this year. 


LUPINS.—Rose, white, and blue 
HELIANTHUS.—Sol. Or, like 
yellow dahlia aes ee 
GALEGA.—Goat's Rue are AE Be 2 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES.—Best varieties 
to name ... bela ee ie 5 
COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA. — Indis- 
pensable for cutting Se “Ate ee 
GYPSOPHILA PAN CULATA.—Useful 
for mixing with Sweet Peas... ie 
ANCHUSA PROPMORE.— Like a huge 
Forget-me-not Cae a ete =< 
PYRETHRUM,—Single Scarlet, the best, 
James Kelway _... Raa nee = 
ERYNGIUM PLANUM.—Sea Holly, lovely 
Dull Blue Pe Ss 
DELPHINIUMS. — Finest Exhibition 
Varieties, king of all hardy plants ... 
ACHILLEA.—Double White, useful for 
eutting _... cick MR cals 5: 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, — Maximum (Moon 
Daisies), King Edward, large flowers... 
SWEET WILLIAM.—Pink and Scarlet 
Beauty, Aricula-Eyed. fan orale er 
AURICULA.—Best_ border | varieties |. .-.- 
ICELAND POPPIES.—Useiul for cutting. 
Will last for a long time in water 
DIGITALIS.—Foxgloves, best varieties 


A collection of 16 Hardy 
for 8/-; 


a ; double 


2 of each, 15/-- 


all our plants are First Quality Roots only. 
Hundreds of testimonials received. 


LANCASTER. 


BENTLEY’S 


Largest Sale! Nearly 50 
powerful than any other! 



















POWDER (1 to 25). 
4 tins, 
- 20 tins, 52/6; 40 tins, 102/6 


BENTLEY’S 


(LAWN SAND). 


Permanently 
form of weed 
4 cwts. 
1 cwt., 27/6; 56lbs., 
8/-; 14lbs., 4/9; tins, 


s 





Chemical Works, 


Geranium, “ Paul Crampel,” 6/- per doz. 
Marguerite, ‘Mrs. F. Sander,” 5/- ba 
Marguerite, “ Single White,”  4/- 


Tomato Plants, ‘ Bide’s Recruit,’’ saved 
9 Ib. fruit per plant, 5/- per doz., ex 60. 


— Ar: 
My ere 
9d. 8/- 
4a. ‘3/- 
6a. 5/-_ 
9d. 8/- 
6d. 5/- 
ea. ~5/- 
1/- : 9/- 
5a. 4/- 
a,-72 4)- 
teat 22/6 
5a. 4/- 
Ga: = 3): 


| WEED DESTROYERS 


er cent, more 
he most effec- 
tive, the most lasting, the most economical, 


CONCENTRATED (Liquid, 1 to 80). 
6 galls., 47/-; 12 galls., 90/-; 24galls., 175/- § 


11/6; 8 tins, 22/8; 12 tins, 33/- 


DAISY KILLER» 


destroys moss and every 
on lawns of alf descriptions. 


and over, 25/6 per cwt.; 
14/9; 28Ibs., 
1/6 each. 


Carriage paid on 20/- orders and upwards. 
s SOLE MANUFACTURERS = = 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LTD., 


Barrow~on-Humber, Hull. 


a certain chanm aboub Herbaceous Borders 
It is-without doubt the 


Plants, one of each of the above 







nj 


Strong Bushy 
Piants, ex- ) 


; 3in. pots, 
Perpetual Carnations, specially prepared for outdoor planting» 
stopped and broken, splendid stuff, 6/- per doz,;ex 66. 


frm plants carrying 


Antirrhinums, 12 distinct colours, 1/6 per doz. ; 11/- psr 100. 
Calceolaria, “Golden Gem,’’ strong and “bushy, transplanted. 


Q/- per doz., 12/- per 100. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID FOR c.Ww.0. _ 


M. LOASBY, Specialist, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH : 


Carnation 


Doz. 


ots 





JUNE 3, 1922. 


Prepaid Annual! Subscription, 
U.K, 10/10. Abroad 13/-. 





‘es 


_ The planting of hardy Ferns should be 
one of the most beautiful forms of wild 
_ gardening. Though they are well suited for 
- hiany uses in the garden proper, yet, for 
_ their full enjoyment in fair quantity, the 
_ sentiment of association with shade in woody 
_ places is the one that is the most sympa- 
_ thetic. Therefore a copse, or any kind of 
_ woodland that adjoins or approaches garden 
ground, should form the most desirable 
_ setting for the Fern garden. Best of all 
would be some natural pathway in a shaded 
- hollow. Such a place often occurs in 
‘wooded land—possibly a former pack-horse 
track, or some such ancient way, that has 
long gone out of use, but that retains its 
- form and has acquired a rich surface soil, 
_ precious for Ferns, from the accumulation of 
the decayed leaves of hundreds of years. 
There can be no better place for the 
3 Fern garden. The path is not exactly 
_ straight, but very gently winding, after the 
sual way of a wild path that goes with the 
atural fall of the ground. When such a 
garden has to be made, it is commonly dug 
out in some roundish or oval form, with a 
aised island in the middle ; but if it is made 
like this it never loses that artificial appear- 
~ ance that is not quite in harmony with what 
is to be planted, whereas the wood-walk, 
with its shallow banks sloping up easily to 
the natural floor of the wood, provides 
_ exactly what is most suitable. If the banks 
_ do not exist and have to be made, it is 







































. 





"subsoil than to pile anything on the sides; 
_ the appearance is much better. The labour 


- down to the path level is quite enough. 
“Such a depth, with a path not more than 
feet wide, and the banks rising on a very 
_ slight convex line for from 10 feet to 12 feet, 
d then dying away into the natural wood- 
level, will give a quite easy and informal 
look to the place. But there may also be 
_ subsidiary hollows running up into the bank, 
and in making these it will generally be 
found that they should not be hollowed 
traight out of the bank, but a little diagon- 
lly, according to the lie of the ground and 
ts natural movement. If the wood path leads 
own to moister ground, it is all the better, 

_ for though the greater number of the hardy 
_ Ferns, both native and exotic, will do well 
on the banks, yet there are some that are 
_ true bog plants. 2 
As in many other special kinds of garden- 
ing, there is no reason why, although the 
place is called the Fern garden, it should 
contain nothing but Ferns. The same con- 
ditions suit many other plants, some of 








better to dig out and,remove the poorer — 


_ is not formidable, for a depth of 18 inches — 


INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals, 








- Ferns in wild garden. 





them blooming in spring when the Ferns 
have not yet made their fronds. Such are 
Snowdrops, Primroses, Daffodils, the many 
forms of Wood Anemone, and the charming 
little Wood-sorrel. In early summer there 
should be the neat little Smilacina bifolia 
and the fairy-like Trientalis, and, a ‘little 
further back among the Ferns, in specially- 
made pockets of deep leaf-mould, groups of 





(See page 356.) 


Sweet Pea Picture. 


Trillium grandiflorum. The Spanish Squills, 
blue, white, and pale pink, should also be 
among the Ferns, with Uvularia grandiflora, 
Dentaria, and Woodruff, and, further back, 
Solomon’s Seal and white Foxgloves. The 
Ferns themselves should be in handsome 
masses, cleverly placed, with single plants 
suitably detached from the main groups. 
They will be mainly the native Male Fern, 
Hart’s-tongue, and the singularly beautiful 
dilated Shield Fern. The planting will have 
an all the more natural appearance if it is 
not upon the banks alone, but stretches away 
back into the wood. If the soil is light or 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden.’’ 








_ ABC OF GARDEN- | Camellia buds drop- Ferns in wild garden 351) Lilacs ws a. .. 095| R HO DODENDRON , J ( 
P= ING: FLOWER ... 364 PINDER. verte ... 867| Fig-thees on outside Onions and Parsnips 363 WILLIAM WAT- Pla digas ie, freoran aE 
+ ABC OF. GARDEN- Chelsea Show ... 859} walls and fences ... 8581|Qnions, specimen | SON vee eee “eee 8651 Stocks 356 
| ING: FRUIT _... 364|Chimonanthus ° fra- __| Fruit, among — the bulbs of ... .. .. 8683;ROSE ELSIE Strawberry, barren ... 351 
\ ABC of. Gardening: - grans not flowering 367 hardy BaP ae Pzonies, tree .. 352} _BECKWITH ... ... 853| Tomato culture ... 363 
Vegetable ws ass 865, Chrysanthemums, out- Fruit, South coast ... 351| PEA SWEET | Rose Leuchstern  .., 354| Tulips and Arabis ... 352 
Alpines at Kew 352| door ... ... . .. 354) Garden, rock, at Kew 352| PICTURE... 351, 356) #08¢ Marechal Niel ...354| vegetable | Marrows, 
4 Ants, plague of... ... 367) Chrysanthemums, Gentiana acaulis _... 867| Pea. the Clipve i 363 Rose Ophelia .. 854| large fruited kinds 
Apple trees, silver leaf seasonable notes ... 354| Gooseberry sawfly ... 358| pegs swe re est 35 Roses, polyantha, as | @ mistake rer ave 863 
: in sone ee eee SBI CROCUS, THE Grapes, Muscat, fail- ee Se ee ae Ay pot plants ++ «+. 354) Wart disease on pota- 
_ Azalea indica ... ... 367; STRIPED ve one 857| ing to set ... ... ... 358| 2 0%@t0es, wart disease | Roses, the, of yester- | toes... ... ... ... 363 
_  Berberis Darwini .... 355| Crocus versicolor 357| Insects in the garden 368 on See Sey eee nes 363) day wes vse vse 858| Weed in tennis lawn 357 
_ Birds, nectar-sipping 352! Cucumbers ; 363] 7 ee ae, Pyrus Niedzwetz- Seakale Beet ... 863 | Week’s work ... 866 
Borders, hardy plant 356| Daffodils SUE ape] eects tnduring. Fern 86!” yan ve see nee 855) Shrubberies .-. 355| Wistaria  multijuga 
Borders, herbaceous 357| Dahlia culture ... ... 356|17ises at Kew ... ... 352| Rhododendron dell at Shrubs, flowering, at rosea nis) Seeee eds BOL 
 —-Bulb-lijting 6| Dianthus Allwoodi. ... 852| Kew, Alpines at... 852| Kew ... ...... ... 852| -Kew «. .. ... ... 852! Work of the week ... 357 
nd 
= peaty, and Bracken grows spontaneously, it 


will be all the better, the planted Ferns 
joining harmoniously with the wild. 

The smaller kinds of native Ferns, such as 
the Oak and Beech Ferns, including also the 
pretty American Dicksonia punctilobula—a 
creeping, rooted kind that soon spreads in 
cool, peaty ground—would come to the front. 
Where the ground is moister it will be well 
to have large clumps of Lady Fern and 
Osmunda, with the European Struthiopteris, 
more Dilated Shield Fern, Blechnum and 
two of the American species, Osmunda cinna- 
momea and Onoclea sensibilis. 


Notes of the Week. 


Wistaria multijuga rosea. 

All the kinds are grown here (Sussex), but 
the above is the first to bloom this year. 
This is rather curious, as in former years 
this variety has been a fortnight later than 
the Chinese species: The flowers are of a 
delicate rosy-lilac shade. EK. M. 


Barren Strawberry (Waldsteinia trifolia). 
Those who are on the look-out for plants 
suitable for wall gardening should procure 
the three-leaved Waldsteinia, which I find 
very satisfactory for cool, shady walls. It 
spreads ‘about by means of its stout Straw- 
berry-like runners, which root into the little 
crevices of the wall. Both leaves iand flowers 
are. pretty, the latter particularly at the 
present time, by reason of their rich yellow 
colour and dense clusters of golden stamens. 

G. M.S: 


South Coast fruit. 

There is in the current issue of the 
“*Journal’’ of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
an interesting account of the Worthing 
fruit-growing industry. |Worthing’s fruit 
fame goes back some 600. years, when the 
Archbishop Becket had a country residence 
at West Tarring, in the garden of which he 
grew the luscious figs which for many centuries 
constituted Worthing’s chief claim to ‘fiame 
in the fruit world. Figs are still grown, 
although Worthing has now to give the palm 
for quality to Guernsey. In the Worthing 
district there are some 250 fruit growers, 
who-employ between 1,500 and 2,000 imen. 


Two fragrant twining shrubs. 

A twining shrub, attractive if only for its 
delicious perfume, is Akebia quinata. This 
plant. has both male and female flowers; the 
former, the smaller, being purple, and the 
latter chocolate. In sheltered positions 
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the plant is perfectly hardy and easily 
grown, a good loamy soil meeting its needs. 
It is free growing, and will soon cover un- 
sightly structures in the garden with its 
dainty foliage, which is evergreen in mild 
seasons. Another useful twining plant, iike 
the above not quite hardy, is Holbcellia lati- 
folia, It is an evergreen, with dark green 
leathery leaves and fragrant, somewhat incon- 
spicuous flowers, of which the males have 
greenish white sepals, and the females pur- 
plish. Although flowers of both sexes sve 
borne on the same inflorescence, the plant 
requires hand fertilization to produce its 
fruit. 


Tulips and Arabis. 

One of the happiest spring effects I have 
seen this year is that made by a combination 
of Tulips and Arabis alpina. The variety 
of Tulip employed in this scheme is Mumillo, 
and the large heads of delicate pink and white 
blossoms seem to be floating in a drift of snow. 
Whether seen from a distance or quite near 
by, the wonderful effect is equally charming. 
This dainty picture is displayed in a couple 
of beds in the public park at Barnstaple, in 
North Devon, and the Park Superintendent 
is to be congratulated on the happy thought 
which was the outcome of such a tasteful 
display. I often wonder if gardeners make 
the most of Arabis in the formation of spring 
effects. The beauty of bold, isolated groups 
is, of course, always appreciated, but I think 
we may get a still better result from the 
plant when it is in such congenial company 
as indicated above. H. GREAVES. 


Nectar-sipping birds. 

The blooms of several Asiatic species of 
Rhododendron ‘contain much honey, and many 
of these are defaced at this season by the great 
tit (Parus major), the blue tit (P. coeruleus), 
and probably the coal tit (P. ater) pecking 
holes in the tube of the corolla and tearing 
away the upper petals to get at the nectary. 
In some gardens bumble-bees have learnt to 
make a similar short cut to the nectary of 
Salvia patens ; the legitimate entrance, which 
is furnished with a neat mechanism to ensure 
cross fertilisation by humming-birds or long- 
tongued Lepidoptera, being too narrow to per- 
mit access for Bombus. Knowledge of the 
trick, however, is not universal among 
bumble-bees; for I have found that in some 
gardens the blossoms of this Salvia remain 
intact. Harsert MAxweEt.t, 

in ‘‘ Nature.” 

Monreith, Whauphill, Wigtownshire, N.B. 


The Rhododendron dell at Kew. 


From now, for weeks to come, visitors to 
Kew will make a point of seeing the Rhodo- 


dendron dell with its succession of gorgeously . 


hued blossom. One is sometimes tempted to 
wish that all the plants might display their 
blooms at the same time.. It would make a 
never-to-be-forgotten feast for the eyes. 
Perhaps, however, it is better that the de- 
lights of the deJl should be more protracted. 
At the moment the most noteworthy species in 
bloom are R. caucasicum, yellowish-white 
tinged with lilac; R. flavum, rich yellow; 
R. glaucum, rose; R. kewense, white suf- 
fused with pale rose and deliciously scented ; 
R. Manglesi and Duchess of Portland, both 
white, the former a distinct hybrid between 
R. Griffithianum and R. album elegans; R. 
yunnanense is another nice white, with brown 
spots on the upper petals ; Isabella Mangles is 
one of the best pinks in bloom at the present 
time, but for sheer brilliancy of colour 
nothing can surpass the rich red of Ascot 
Brilliant. 


Alpines at Kew. 

It is difficult to account for the fact that the 
Alpine House at. Kew attracts so few visitors, 
for it contains some of the most attractive 
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plants in the gardens. It is rare, moreover, 
that a series of visits at reasonable intervals 
will not reveal new plants of interest. Just 
now the house is particularly gay. Anthyllis 
montana, a most desirable Alpine on account 
of its hardiness, has purple flowers with a 
pleasant, not too pronounced, fragrance. Pole- 
monium reptans will appeal to those who like 
its larger relative, the common Jacob’s Lad- 
der. Another Alpine, by no means uncommon 
and easy of cultivation, is Dryas octopetala, a 
native hardy evergreen with white flowers. 
Convolvulus Cneorum is a delightful little 
plant with pink flowers and silvery leaves. 
It does best in a warm, sheltered position. 
Better known are the species of Mariposa Lily, 
Calochortus amoenus, pink, and C. liacinus, 
pale purple. One of the gems of the collection 
is Anemone nemorosa var. Robinsoniana. It 
is hardy, of a distinct lilac-blue shade, and as 
a carpet plant for the rogk garden has few 
equals. It is manifestly impossible to enu- 
merate all the good things in this house 
at the. moment; Androsaces, Ramondias, 
Brodizas in variety, a quaint little Kuphor- 
bia, E. pilulifera, and, for those who think 
that the farther afield they go in their search 
for Alpines the more desirable the acquisition, 
there is the native Pyrola rotundifolia with 
fragrant white flowers. 


Tree Pzonies. 


Those who grow or who desire to grow Tree 
Peeonies should be grateful to ‘“‘ A. G.”’ for 
his article in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
May 13th. It contains in a comparatively 
brief compass the gist of what is needed to 
ensure success with these fine plants. Of 
high importance are the remarks regarding 
the liability of the Tree Pzeonies to suffer 
from spring frosts. The advice given not to 
plant in a sunny place_is excellent and can- 
not be too strongly emphasised, and the same 
may be said of the warning regarding protect- 
ing with matting, which often leads to the 
plants suffering in spring, when the matting 
is removed and the tender growths made under 
it exposed to the trials of the late spring. I 
may mention the practice of a very able 
gardener, now, I iam sorry to say, no longer 
with us. 
thinly round his Tree Ponies. These were 
sufficiently long to shield the whole of the 
plants, and as a result his Tree Pzeonies were 
never injured, although previously they had 
suffered greatly every year. The garden was 
a very early one, but much liable to spring 
frosts. S. ARNOTT. 


Irises at Kew. 

The poor man’s Orchid, as the Iris has been 
aptly termed, is living up to its reputation 
at Kew. In, the Iris beds near the main en- 
trance we noted I. balkana, claret-lilac and 
white; I. Chameiris, dwarf, yellow, veined 
brown; I. C. var. italica, yellow and dark 


violet; I. C. var. olbiensis, dark violet; 
I. florentina var. albicans, a nice white; 
and I. Iutescens var. statelle, pale 


yellow, veined green. The choicest Irises, 
however, are to be found just beyond the Alpine 
House. There may be seen a splendid display 
of Oncocyclus, Regelio-cyclus and the inter- 
mediate types, hybrids between Germanica 
and olbiensis and related species. Of the 
last named, Mars, with its large, violet-purple 
flowers, is one of the best. Charon, a large 
flowered Regelio-cyclus, with claret-brown 
standards margined with bronzy-yellow, and 
falls of the latter colour, lined with brown, is 
exceptionally attractive. Of the Oncocyclus 
section in flower at the present time, I. Susiana 
is the most striking ; it has a grey ground with 
a delicate network of brown, and each flower 
is of ample proportions. 


Dianthus Allwoodi. 


Apropos of the interesting notes on Dian- 
thus Allwoodi in ‘‘ The ABC of Garden- 
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ing,’ on page 312 of Garprentne Iz1Uus- 
TRATED for May 13th, I find a considerable 


amount of difference of experience among 


Scottish growers of this fine flower as a result 
of their trial of the varieties. I am writing 


from the west, and I find there a good few 


who do not consider Allwoodi so hardy as the 
ordinary garden Pinks. I have also learned 
from others in the east that it is more satis- 
factory. May it not be the case that the 
more humid winters of the west of Scotland 
are more harmful to D. Allwoodi than the 
drier atmosphere of the east? Then, I also 
find some difference of opinion regarding the 
value of some of these varieties. Harold is, 
of course, very fine, but some of the other 
early varieties are not so good; and on a 
visit last year to a good garden where Pinks 
and Carnations are special favourites, I found 
that D. Allwoodi had been a disappointment. 
A few varieties were, however, very good. 
I have lost a few plants during the past 
winter, but others have grown very vigorously 
and have now lots of grass for propagation 
this season. Scor.. 


The rock garden at Kew. - 


With each succeeding week the rock garden 


becomes more attractive, and already there is 
much of interest to be seen. The dainty little 
Viola Arenaria and V. palmata, with its dis- 
tinct foliage, are both showing nice groups of 
bloom. The White Wood Lily (Trillium 
grandiflorum), is so well known that it needs 
no description, yet it is a plant which, when 
well grown in a sheltered site, is always a 
desirable acquisition. Besides the commoner 
Anemones, to be found on every rock garden, 
there is at Kew an attractive species in A. 
pratensis var. montana, and the free-flower- 
ing white A. albana. 
red of Geum Heildreichi makes a brilliant 
patch in a sunny corner. Rheum Alexandrae, 
with its pale yellowish-green bracts, can hardly 
be described as beautiful, but it has a certain 
degree of attractiveness. More pleasing to 
most tastes is the Golden Knee (Chrysogonum 
viginianum), with its bright yellow flowers, or 
the False Spikenard (Smilacina racemosa), 
with blooms of a paler yellow. A waJk through 
the rock garden will reveal any number of 
other attractive hardy plants. There are 
Sedums and Saxifrages of many varieties, 
some showy Corydalis, Parrya Menziesii, a 
dainty little plant allied to Arabis, with 
rose-purple flowers, and many others. 


Flowering shrubs at Kew. 

With the advent of milder weather, every 
week sees some additions to the numerous 
The Magnolias, 
for the most part, are past their prime, but 
M. Lennei, one of the most beautiful of this 


The glowing orange-- 


attractive group, is now at its best, a remark ar 


which also applies to M. superba. The 
Mexican Orange flower (Choisya ternata), 
laden with white blossom, with a fragrance 
reminiscent of hawthorn, is worth more than 
passing notice. Corokia Cotoneaster is 
thriving beneath the shelter of a wall, but it 


is not everybody’s plant, its thin twisted 
branches and its small scattered leaves ren- 
dering it curious rather than beautiful, 


despite its dainty, star-shaped, yellow 
flowers. The Loquat (Eriobotrya japonica) 


is giving one of its infrequent displays of — 


blossom. This evergreen shrub is by no 


means uncommon, but there must be many ~ 
people, to whom it is well known, who are 


unfamiliar with its flowers. 
fine example of Xanthoceras sorbifolia is 
now reaching its prime. 
tothe Horse Chestnut, has somewhat showy 
white flowers, stained red at the base. In 


addition to the above, the Berberis in variety 
are making an exceptionally fine display this 


year; Lilacs were much better than usual, 


and the Wistarias are laden with myriads of 


blossom buds. 


A particularly — 
This, closely related — 
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How often we handle Rose leaves in some 
china jar stored by our mothers or our grand- 
mothers from the Roses of yesterday, and 
- how seldom do we give a thought to the 

_ varieties of the past. We hardly realise how 





._ many good Roses have gone out of commerce— 


Yrs 


__ Roses possessing every quality that to-day we 
seek, save size. 
ee I am certain that many an old variety 
could be successfully reintroduced under a 
_ «new name and not be recognised. Amongst 
the Hybrid Perpetuals that have come and 
_ gone there were Roses of exceptional merit. 
i Mr. Wm. Paul, in his book, ‘‘ The Rose 
Garden,’ lists no less than.661 varieties, and 
- but few of these are to be found in the trade 
_ catalogues of to-day, although they still exist 
___ im nurseries and old gardens. I have selected 
a list of some of the best, restricting it to one 
Rose to a letter of the alphabet to convince 
the reader how wide is the selection and how 
great the loss. 
% The following are all Hybrid Perpetuals, 
_\ and as with this class, so in a lesser degree 
is it with others, but space will not allow of 
my dealing with more than one class, which 
I give as an illustration :— 
ABEL GRAND.—F lowers rosy-blush, large, 
full and free, scented, growth vigorous. 
Baron DE Bonsterren.—F lowers red, black, 
and crimson, large, full, sweetly scented, 
_ growth vigorous. Exhibition. 
_- COMTESSE DE CHABRILLANT.—F lowers pink, 
large and full, form cupped, good foliage and 
ee habit. Introduced 1858. 
___Docraur Anpry.—Flowers dark bright red, 
| very large and full, sweetly scented, growth 
| vigorous. Exhibition, 
> “Ere Morer.—Flowers 
_— white edges, 
--_- vigorous, distinct. 
____ *Frrepranp.—F lowers fiery red, occasionally 
shaded with dark blackish maroon, very large, 
+ full, of fine circular outline, sweetly scented, 
__ growth moderate. Introduced 1873. 
. Gtory or CursHunt.—Flowers crimson, 
large, sweetly scented, a climbing seedling 
from Charles Lefebvre. 
an Harrison Wetr.—F lowers velvety-crimson 
flushed with scarlet, large, very smooth, full, 
____ sweetly scented, Exhibition. ~ 
____ Inreo Jonres.—F lowers dark rose, shaded 
| es purple, large, full, globular, scented, 
growth vigorous. ; 
_ Joun Sruart Mityu.—Flowers bright rosy- 
-. -erimson, imbricated, scented, habit erect, 
smooth wood, fine foliage. 
— Lapy Suerrretp.—Flowers brilliant rosy- 
bak cerise, becoming lighter as the flowers open, 
, petals of great substance, large, full, of 
| - perfect form, sweetly scented, handsome 
| 5 foliage. Fi 
 Lorp Racran.—Flowers  scarlet-crimson, 
, edged with violet-crimson, scented, growth 
+ __- vigorous. 


yh) yh ey 


rosy-lilac, with 
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_ ss Madame CuHarues CrapeLet.—F lowers rosy- 
| searlet, often veined with lilac, large and 
‘full, scented, cupped, growth vigorous. 

_ ~~ Princess Beatricr.—Flowers deep pink, 
_ large, full, globular, petals of great sub- 
stance, sweetly scented, growth vigorous, very 
ay distinct. { x 


| Quzen Victror1a.—Flowers white, shaded 
| with pink, colour of the old Celestial Rose, 


a 


oe very large and full, form globular, growth 


| _. vigorous. . 

| Se: Rostrerniste Jacoss.—Flowers bright vel- 
__vety-red, shaded with blackish-crimson, large 
and full, globular, sweetly scented, freely 
‘produced. 


| S§rtver Quren.—F lowers 





silvery blush, 


| shaded towards the centre with rosy-pink, 





very large and full, growth. 
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ROSES. 


The Roses of yesterday. 


large, full, cupped, produced in great 
abundance, every shoot being crowned with a 
flower-bud. A fine autumnal Rose, handsome 
foliage, growth vigorous, distinct. 

THomas Mitts.—Flowers bright crimson, 
large, very double, sweetly scented, good 
foliage. 

The few Roses I have mentioned will bear 
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growing trade of this country, and also it 
will benefit the gardens of Great Britain. 
The year the National Rose Garden is in 
being and opened to the general public, that 
year the Rose-growing industry will boom. 
My advice to the trader is multiply your 
stocks and hunt up old varieties of value, 
giving preference to those that are highly 
scented and free-flowering. Sentiment will 
not be called in to judge in a garden of 
Roses; merit alone will decide, and sterling 
worth will cease to be determined by the show- 
box or the vase alone. You cannot compare 
the perfumes of Roses of to-day with those 
of yesterday, and fifty years ago a Rose with- 
out perfume was hardly known; to-day you 





Rose Elsie Beckwith. 


out my remarks, but if the reader will con- 
sider a list of, say, 500 good H.P.’s, iand then 
count up the H.P.’s in any of our British 
catalogues, he will realise more fully the posi- 
tion of the Queen of Flowers to-day.. The 
H.T. rules the market and the show tent, 
and hence our gardens. It is, in fact, the 
Rose of to-day, but I predict a shorter life 
for the majority of our H.T.’s than ever 
experienced by the H.P. class or even older 
classes possessing a goodly number of 
varieties. And how, think you, will this 
come about? ‘Simply by seeing them shown 
in a growing state. ~Yes, the only way to 
bring into commerce again the Roses of 
yesterday is to form a National Rose Garden, 
which the writer hopes to live to see. It will 
be a most profitable venture for the Rose- 


can count them by the dozen. Fifty years 
ago a Rose to be of any real worth had to 
be very full; to-day the great majority are 
very thin. 

Nevertheless, we have advanced, for we now 
have numberless shades of yellow and gold— 
a very rare colour fifty years ago. We have 
also developed a truly Perpetual Rose in the 
H.T., and have multiplied good varieties of 
the T. Good climbing varieties now are 
legion, and new classes have been established ; 
but are the Roses of yesterday outclassed by 
those of to-day? Like cautious judges we 
may reserve our decision, but when we have 
summed up on all points and have compared 
our blooms and trees, then it will be found 
that the Roses of yesterday ought not to have 
been discarded for the Roses of to-day in the 
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ruthless manner meted out to them during the 
past twenty years. H. 





Rose Elsie Beckwith. 
(See page 353.) 

This, as shown, in colour much resembles 
Richmond, producing, as that variety does, 
long, fairly stout shoots that are so useful 
for cutting. It is a H.T., the colour being 
a deep rose-pink. The foliage, too, is stout 
and leathery. It looks as if it would be a 
good market Rose as well as valuable in the 
private garden. It was given an Award of 
Merit when shown before the National Rose 
Society on April 21st of this year by Messrs. 
G. Beckwith and Son. 





Rose Ophelia. 


In many ways this is as important a variety 
as any in commerce. Probably more grown 
than any sort for market, both in this country 
and in America, it is the parent, either from 
sports or from seeds, of quite a family that 
possesses most, if not all, its merits, as well 
as differing in colour. Madame Butterfly has 
its tints of greater depth than the type 
Golden Ophelia, a seedling is already a lead- 
ing cut-flower kind, and the other week White 
Ophelia gained distinction when exhibited. 
Whether this be a direct sport or a seedling I 
do not know, but its lighter shades lead us to 
hope that we may one day obtain a pure white 
of the class. pa Re = 


Rose Marechal Niel. 


Several instances of this variety in flower 
have come my way this spring, but I-must 
say, as growing, the flowers lacked that re- 
markable deep yellow colour which has made 
the Maidstone district blooms so famous of 
recent years. This is not the only spot, how- 
ever, where that colour can be had, sfor at 
Thame I have seen it equally fine; but not 
this season. The general fault in our locality 
is that not enough space is given between the 
glass and the growth in training. Young 
flowering stems are thus cramped, and with- 
out vigour to the full there is little chance 


of obtaining really fine blossoms. H.S 


Polyantha Roses as pot plants. 


These pretty little plants have been very 
much in evidence of late years at all the 
spring shows, and they never fail to attract 
attention. Plants may be obtained at a 
reasonable price in full flower from any 
florist. There are, however, many amateurs 
who would find much pleasure in growing 
their own specimens. They would find, too, 
that home-raised plants are generally much 
more permanent, for many of those sold are 
raised especially for immediate effect, being 
fed up for the purpose, and after the first 
show of flower they sicken and are of little 
further value. 

To obtain the best results, the plants should 
be potted up during October or November, 
although I have had quite a nice show of 
blossoms from plants potted as late as March. 
Plants on their own roots are the best for the 
purpose, but if these are mot procurable, 
plants budded on Brier should be asked for. 
Grafted plants are of little use for pots, and 
should be avoided. Five-inch or 6-inch pets 
should be used, according to the size of the 
plants, it being always remembered that 
flowering is induced if the plants are a little 
cramped at the roots. The soil used should 
be good turfy loam mixed with about half as 
much old manure, a little gritty soil or silver 
sand, and a sprinkling of bone-flour. The 
whole, when well mixed together, should be of 
a silky texture, and if pressed in the hand 
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should bind together, crumbling again on 
being rubbed. Soil which will not 
readily separate after being pressed together 
is of no use for potting, and should be dis- 
carded. After the plants have been carefully 
potted they should be well watered, plunged 
in cocoanut-fibre or ashes in the open and 
allowed to remain for the winter. About 
February the growths should be pruned hard 
back, and the plants placed in the hot-house. 
A very gentle heat should be given at first, 
starting with about 50 degs. by day and 
45 degs. by night. This temperature could 
be increased gradually as the new growth 
appears, care being taken to give plenty of 
moisture. 

Like all Roses, the Polyanthas are liable to 
attacks of various pests, which can only be 
combated by using the, syringe frequently. 
Give weak liquid-manure as the flower-sprays 
begin to appear, increasing the strength as 
the colour develops. Do not allow the heat 
to run up on sunny days, and at all times give 
a little air to keep a sweet atmosphere. 
Directly the first flower opens the plant should 
be removed to a cooler house, and there the 
beautiful sprays will mature more graduaily 
until the plant is fit to be taken into the 
house. The Polyanthas, being of a perpetual- 
flowering habit, should, with proper atten- 
tion, flower freely throughout the summer. 

EK. G. 


Rose Leuchstern. 


The note on page 503 regarding Rose Leuch- 
stern as a hedge plant is valuable, as this 
Rose, by no means new, is but little grown 
in the amateur’s garden, although it deserves 
more consideration than it has received. The 
advice given to secure own-root plants is worth 
following, as it is not so vigorous as many of 
the other Ramblers. It makes a pretty low 
pillar Rose. Most folks like its bright rose 
flowers with the distinct white eye, but few 
amateurs seem to find room for it, if they 
know it at all. Ess. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Seasonable notes. 


As the season advances these plants become 
pretty exacting in the matter of water—that 
is to say, they may not be left long without, 
especially in hot weather. But, as with other 
plants in pots, watering in this case may 
easily be overdone, and it is never advisable 
to give the same to all at one time, whether 
they want it or no. Hach morning the 
principal work in this direction should be 
done, and if there be.a doubt about any, leave 
such for a second look through after mid- 
day. I prefer, however, that moisture at the 
roots should not be given towards the evening. 
It is better that a plant should go through the 
night on the dry side, as this condition tends 
to sweetness, and the roots would be warmer 
during what is the cooler part of the day. 
This item, in fact, contributes in no small de- 
gree to the general health of the plants. It 
may be that not ‘all growers can tell when the 
roots are dry by a casual glance at surround- 
ings, colour of soil, and so on; and in this case 


a tap of the flower-pot may make anyone cer- . 


tain by its giving a ringing sound. If still 
in doubt, lift a pot, its comparative light 
weight being a guide. Syringing the foliage 
in hot times, again, is beneficial, but here, as 
in watering, it is preferred that morning 
should be selected. Certainly I would not do 
this in the evening when the sun has ceased 
to shine, nor would it be advisable during the 
hottest part of the day. Through doing the 
latter the leaves might burn, and mildew 
would be brought on if the former were done. 


at 
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SuMMER QUARTERS for the plants should be re) 


open, for if a sheltered or shady spot lessens 
the work of watering, a place exposed to 


all the winds tends to short and well- | | 


ripened wood. I would suggest single lines 
of pots at the sides of garden paths. In sea- 
sons like the last, shade for the pots would 
be desirable. Generally, however, it is only 
short spells of hot weather that the plants 
have to pass through, and they aang do 
this, although the sun shining on the flower- 
pots may be trying. An ideal position in hot 
times would be had by standing the pots on 
grass, the same being allowed to grow about 
them. One cannot, however, choose or change 
positions to suit variations of weather. I 
would provide stout wires by stretching the 


same to posts placed at either end of the 


lines. To these the sticks to the plants may 
be tied, and they are thus made safe in case 
of wind. To know that the trellis is strong 
creates an easy feeling whatever the elements 
may bring. We know that the growths are 
safe, and if I were growing my plants for 
big blooms, depending upon a very limited 
number of stems, I would provide a stick to 


each, at least while in the open. One can ~ 
then, by giving each plant ample space, allow . 


room for each shoot also, as well as make the 
routine work pleasant. 
not, of course, necessary in other methods of 
culturé. Bush plants may have just the one 
stick to be fastened to the wire, and, as 
needed, the side-shoots can either have a bit 
of string put round the whole, or, perhaps 
the better way, be slung loosely with raffia to 
the central point. : : 

One would take some trouble in seeing to it 
that the water employed in summer has been 


warmed by the sun by placing the same in ~ 
tubs near where it is wanted, and I have — 
This ~ 


always a fancy for weak soot-water. 
does not push the growth, but it imparts a 


deep green colour to the foliage, besides by 
_syringing, keeping insects at bay. For some 
time yet the plants should not require any 


strong manures. Nothing is better than steady, 


uninterrupted progress from start to finish. 
The constant attention of a grower comes in _ 


here. . 

In one respect there has been a gain in 
modern times. This is the habit of growth in 
varieties.. Formerly:many of the finer things — 
in the way of flowers grew very tall, and the 
labour in training was considerable. Now, 


however, one need not miss any sorts of great — 


note by selecting those that go up no higher 
than, say 5 feet, The majority are shorter, 
and the chances are that in the future the 


dwarfness of habit will have even greater — 


weight with those who rear new kinds, I. 


would not, in fact, bother with any sort the 
growth of which is either ungainly or weakly. __ 
From several quarters one hears of activity 


in the raising of new varieties; the excep- 
tional weather of last year seems to have 
favoured the saving of seeds. 
hitherto thought impossible have provided 


seeds, and through them there iis ‘a promise of 2 


a rich harvest in the near future. H. 5S. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums. 


After the experience of last year it was 
This was 
done the first week in April, and since then 
the plants have stood 10 degrees of frost with- 
out harm. Early planting is likely to become 
a general practice, owing to the fine start the 


thought advisable to plant earlier. 


roots get. It really matters little if the top 


leaves do get touched—the plants quickly _ 
I am told the sales of well-known 
kinds have been greater than ever th’s spring. _ 


recover. 
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All correspondence on editorial matters should 


be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 


trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and ~ 3 


not to individuals, 
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Shrubberies. 


a 
tive, and the advancing season makes shrub- 
beries very interesting. The early Rhodo- 
dendrons have had a bad time recently. The 
other day I observed several well-clad pieces 
with the expanding blossoms utterly ruined 
by frost. The Barberries will shortly be very 


_ showy. Berberis Darwini, B. stenophylla and 
____B. Aquifolium need no recommendation. The 
- Genistas are useful round about this time, 
and the Tamarisk, where it succeeds, is dis- 
__tinctly ornamental. Should it be necessary 
___ to *‘ prune ”’ evergreens : Conifers, Evergreen 
t 3 Oaks, Yews, Hollies, Box, and so forth, the 
best time to do the work is just before growth 
begins. Should Yews or Hollies require to 

be severely dealt with, however, such cutting 

as is required ought to be done in March, and 
quite early in the month, if possible. 


= 
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~_ .. Berberis Darwini. 


In making a selection of the earliest- 
flowering shrubs that afford a display long 
before such as Laburnum, Lilac, and. Thorns 
- show signs of life, Berberis Darwini would 
_ probably take precedence of all others. 
Although it is to be met with in most gardens, 
it is only in a very few that it is seen at its 
best, as by judicious planting it can be made 
as useful as it is ornamental—viz., to form 
screens and picturesque hedges. No concep- 
_ tion can be formed of the size and beauty 
individual shrubs will attain from the strag- 
gling specimens one often finds in over- 
_ crowded borders where they have no chance of 
~ retaining the lower branches and are shorn of 
_ their natural habit and beauty. Another 
_ important reason why it should be selected 
before many others is that, being of a natur- 
ally hardy constitution, there are few districts 
where it would not succeed, which should be 
a further inducement for planters to use it 
freely. As a lawn plant it has few equals, 
handsome specimens being obtained in a few 
years if well-balanced plants are selected for 
_ the purpose. Growing on turf, the pendent 
_ branches laden with their golden flowers are 
seen to advantage, and are not damaged 
during stormy weather like those growing in 
- adug border. ake 
___ Berberis Darwini may be used in another 
‘way with the~very best results, viz., as a 
wall plant, and prove much more interesting 
than many others used for the purpose; but, 
of course, it must be treated and trained 
accordingly. It is common the first year 
after planting for even small plants to throw 
up one or more long, straight shoots, which are 
the ones to select to form the foundation of 
the future plant. It may be necessary to 
place several plants at the base of the wall it 
is intended to cover, so as to secure the desired 
number of shoots and train them upright from 
 Q inches to 1 foot apart. Having formed a 
- base by this means, all other growth at the 
bottom should be cut back to allow the 
strength to go into the leaders, treating them 
~ in a similar way to upright cordon fruit- 
_ trees, so as to form a neat, even surface of 
foliage. The necessary attention afterwards 
__-will consist in pruning back the flower sprays 
_ directly they commence to fade, and so en- 
__—«- courage a new set from near the base for next 
- season’s display, and at the same time keep 
the plants within bounds. The plant can also 
be put to even a more useful purpose than 
described above—viz., using it as a hedge. 
_ This may prove a hint to some who are 
_ desirous of forming a picturesque screen in 
the flower garden or pleasure grounds, but 
who are undecided what to.select for the 
purpose. To maintain a belt of plants in a 
fairly even, but, at the same time, not too 
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Flowering spring shrubs are always attrac- ’ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


formal outline, the shears must be avoided, 
as all that is required is cutting back some of 
the longest shoots here and there after 
they pass out of flower, when it will prove 
an interesting feature in a few years, even 
when not in bloom, and more satisfactory than 
the common Laurel and Privet, too often 
employed for such a punpose. 


Rhododendron William Watson. 


This Rhododendron was exhibited by Mr. 
R. Gill, of Falmouth, at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, at 
Vincent Square, where it attracted a good 


deal of attention by reason of its delicate pink _ 


colouring, the buds and tips of the petals 
being of a darker shade. It is, apparently, 
a hybrid of R. Aucklandi parentage, the 
other parent being said to be the rich red 
Ascot Brilliant. Whether it will be perfectly 
hardy remains to be seen, for Aucklandi 





Rhododendron 


hybrids vary a good deal in that respect, some 
being unsuitable for outdoor cultivation ex- 
cept in the mildest parts of the country, 
whereas others are as hardy as many other 
garden hybrids. Amongst the older kinds R. 
Wm. Watson approaches R. Luscombei, a 
large-flowered plant which blossoms with ex- 
ceptional freedom. This is perfectly hardy 
so far as winter frost is concerned, but 
flowers so early in May that the blooms are 
liable to injury by late spring frosts. The 
variety under notice stands well to the front 
in a genus that is renowned more than any 
other, perhaps, for beautiful-flowered species 


and hybrids. 1: 





Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana. 


Amongst the many kinds of Pyrus flowering 
at Kew this is the most conspicuous, for two 
trees near the Temperate House are thickly 
covered with red flowers which are noticeable 
froma considerable distance, and stand out 
very clearly amongst their neighbours.  P. 
Niedzwetzkyana is closely allied to P. Malus, 
the Crab ‘Apple, from which it is separated by 
its peculiar red flowers and large red fruits. 
It was introduced to England in 1894 by way 
of Germany, the first person to grow it there 


being Dr. Dieck, who obtained it from the- 


William Watson. 
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Caucasus, where, and in south-west Siberia, 
it is said to be common. With the habit of 
an Apple tree, it combines the large flowers 
of the garden varieties, together with large 
fruits. The flowers are, however, red, the 
same shade permeating leaf stalks and veins, 
bark, wood, and roots, whilst the fruits are 
dark red on the outside with lighter red flesh. 
The flavour is poor. That this is not a good 
species is evidenced from the fact that only a 
percentage of seedlings, about one in three, 
comes true, the others bearing a resemblance 
to ordinary P. Malus. The plant under 
notice is perfectly hardy and thrives under 
similar conditions to the ordinary Crab 
Apple. 


Lilacs. 


I have rarely seen these fuller of bud than 
they are this year, even those varieties 
which are not particularly free flowering 
being crowded with blossom. The wood, no 
doubt, got thoroughly ripened last year. The 
exceptional freedom of flowering will neces- 
sarily involve a heavy strain upon the bushes, 





and they will be greatly benefited by the 
application of some liquid manure now and 
a good mulch of manure later on, when the 
weather is warmer. They are naturally 
hungry plants, but if generously treated the 
difference in the size of the flowers and general 
vigour compared with bushes which have had 
no assistance is very marked. A good-sized 
bush of the white variety, Miss Willmott, 
which hitherto has been rather shy of flower- 
ing with me, is this year crammed with 
blossom, and it is the same with all the other 
varieties. Some of the double forms are fine, 
but to my taste the singles are by far the 
more graceful. WES 


Spirea Aitchisoni. 


This ranks among the finest of the taller 
shrubby Spirzeas, but it wants to attain a 
good size before it flowers well enough to show 
its real character. In my former garden I 
had a large plant in what would seem to be 
a most unlikely place to do well. It was 
almost close to a wall and at the base of 
a tall Lombardy Poplar. It reached a height 
of close on 15 feet, and in its season, after 
having been established for several years, gave 
plenty of its panicles of creamy-white flowers 
on arching growths. Ess. 


1 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Dahlia culture. 


It is not safe to put young green plants of 
these in the open ground before the end of May 
or beginning of June. I have been tempted 
to do so and found the risk of frost too great ; 
besides, they make but little progress until 
the nights become warm. Preparation for 
them, however, may be started so that there 
shall be no delay when the time of planting 
comes. A capital general method is to have 
a spot for each plant by making a hole some 
18 inches across. Stir the bottom soil, then 
put in a good dressing of rotted manure before 
returning the soil removed. The distance 
apart may be settled by the position selected. 
If a piece of ground is given up to them for 
purposes of show blooms, a space of 4 feet 
from plant to plant is not toomuch. If, how- 
ever, we group them here and there in 
borders in, say, threes, the plants may go 
closer together. And again, some of the 
dwarfer kinds may be planted 2 feet apart. 
Effect is wanted in these cases. 

In training I like the growth to go on in 
a natural manner, merely tying the main 
stem at first to one stout stick 4 or 5 feet out 
of the ground. Taking out the point of the 
plant and running on three or four leaders 
has been tried ; but this plan makes the flower- 
ing so late. arly blossoms may come, 
usually three of them, on top of the central 
stem, which might be too early for exhibit- 
ing, but at Jeast, in many instances, being of 
excellent development, they can be enjoyed. 
Side branches that follow these blooms make 
the foundation of the bush, and they may be 
thinned at the will of the grower. I like to 
select not more than five and tie each of these 
to a separate stick in an outward direction. 
Then there is room for light and air to get 
among the growth, fine flowers resulting. For 
what we will term ordinary purposes three 
sticks may be added to the central one, and 
the side shoots tied in with string. 

The trials of new varieties that take place 
from time to time, and which, indeed, are to 
be yearly as far as I know, are not quite fair 
to Dahlias, inasmuch ag no thinning of the 
growth is allowed. This method suits a few 
kinds only ; and the many which give a super- 
fluity of growth at the expense of flowers 
may be lost to cultivators, however good those 
flowers may be. If those abundant leaf- 
growths that come immediately under the 
group of blossom buds at the points of the 
shoots were removed we get ia fine display, in 
most instances well out of the foliage. This 
blossoming lasts quite to the season’s end. In 
leaving growths, therefore, we only provide 
something of a soft nature that is ia prey 
to the earliest frost; but worse than that, a 
considerable number of the very best kinds, 
the Cactus especially, are brought into dis- 
repute. The question of a good or bad flower 
stem is centred in this matter of thinning, 
to a very great extent, and it will be years 
before raisers produce a style of growth that 
shall be more inclined to bloom than to make 
foliage. 

In ordinary seasons the plants require 
copious watering, and when bloom buds are 
swelling these are much assisted by manures 
in liquid form, or fertilising compounds 
washed down to the roots with water. The 
grower who exhibits will try all manner 
of devices to shade promising blooms. 
Generally, however, this is labour lost, and 
I would prefer to select specimens opening and 
in a fresh state; flowers that improve with 
time when cut, rather than those that go off 
at. the final moment of show. The only 
troublesome insect is the earwig. This may 
be caught by setting traps for it. A 
capital thing is the hollow stem of the broad 


Bean placed among the bloom stems... Any- 
way, 1 would not have anything to do with 
the old-fashioned method of putting inverted 
flower-pots on sticks. These, to my think- 
ing, spoil the appearance of the growing 
plants. é 
To add a list of yarieties which would 
include all the various forms would take too 
much space; and, besides, the grower for sale 
who specialises may be depended upon to 
send out excellent kinds. I name, however, 
just a few, more or less new, that took the 
eye last season. Silverhill Park is an 
improvement in white Cactus forms. Mrs. 
Alfred Harvey, salmon-pink, is one’ of the 
most satisfactory of the Cactus type. In 
Crimson Flag we have one of the finest of the 
dwarf kinds for grouping. President Wilson 
is a magnificent red variety of the garden 
order. The latest form—miniature Peony as 
it, is termed—is splendidly represented in a 
soft salmon-pink, dwarf-growing _ variety 
named Our Annie. I like the big King of 
the Autumn on account of the distinct shade 
of fawn, as well as a free, upright flowering 
habit. Sr sb oP 


Sweet Pea Picture. 


This Sweet Pea was staged by more than 
one exhibitor at Chelsea, and is enjoying a 
well-deserved popularity. Of enormous size, 
one of the largest in cultivation, and of a 
most attractive shade, variously described as 
flesh pink, with rosy flush suffused and shaded 
creamy apricot, also flushed apricot and 
salmon, it merits a place in any collection. 
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Bulb lifting. 


When spring-flowering bulbs have ceased to 
attract, the one with limited room is faced with 
the problem as to what is best to do to make 
room for plants to follow. If anyone is in- 
clined to give them a little consideration at 
such a time they are advised to avoid cutting 
off the green foliage. If it is not possible to 
arrange for the bulbs to remain in the ground 
a few weeks longer until the leaves have 
withered they should be lifted in clumps and 
replanted, or soil placed round them. In a 
few weeks the tops will have dried off, and the 
bulbs can then be placed in boxes in a cool 
shed until autumn, a little cocoa fibre being 
scattered amongst them. TOWNSMAN. 


Stocks. 


Ten-week Stocks that have been raised-from 
seeds and pricked off in a cold frame may, 
provided the weather is favourable, be 
shortly planted out in good, rich soil, either 
in groups or beds, selecting, if possible, a 
cool and moist position. The smallest plants 
should be selected, as they usually produce the 
best double flowers. Those of very strong 
growth with forked roots are invariably 
single-flowered varieties. Other annuals, 
such as Asters, Nemesias, Salpiglossis, etc., 
that were raised in more or less heat and sub- 
sequently pricked out, must now be exposed 
to the weather unless actually frosty, for the 
time is near for transference to their flower- 
ing quarters. 


Hardy plant borders. 


Contrary to the usually expressed opinion, 
there are yet some hardy plants which, even 
al the present time, may be successfully 
fnoved and transplanted. Naturally these 
are late-growing and include such things as 


special charm. ‘ 
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the Tritomas, Anemone japonica, some of the 
Statices, Rudbeckia Newmani, Senecio 
pulcher, and, of course, Michaelmas Daisies. 
Those who may wish to add to their existing 
collection of hardy plants are not yet too late, 
for most good nurseries can supply plants 
in pots which will grow away freely if care- 
fully planted out. Cuttings of good border 
Phloxes will now root readily if afforded a 
little heat, and the plants so raised will bloom 
at the end of the season if given average atten- 
tion. The hardy-plant borders may now be 
broken down with the hoe. In borders of any 
extent it is unnecessary to use the rake for 
the sake of a trim finish unless it is proposed 
to sow colonies of hardy annuals, or to put out 
surplus bedding plants among the permanent 
occupants of the herbaceous border. 


Daffodils. Es 


The dry, hot weather of last year seems to 
have suited these admirably and ripened the 
bulbs well, for they have bloomed with re- 


a 


markable freedom in my London garden this — 


spring. I have them interplanted in clumps 
all among the bush fruit-trees in two small 
orchards, as well as in different places all 
about the garden, and the effect this year 
lias been very fine. Many amateur gardeners 
complain that their bulbs bloom but poorly 
after the first year, and I think there is no 
doubt that one reason is that so many fill 
up their gardens with bedding or other plants 
in such a way as to cover up the site of the 
bulbs after they have flowered, so that they 
never get a chance of properly ripening. 
Moreover, unless their site is well marked 


they often get disturbed in the autumn clear-_ 


ing, just when they are putting out new roots. 
Sometimes, too, the clumps get too crowded, 
and need dividing and replanting, .and [ 
make a point of seeing that this is done with 
some every year, replanting not later than 
September, if possible. I have a great num- 
ber of different-varieties of Daffodils, and all 
do well without any special treatment, except 
that when replanting I dig in leaf soil. One 
of my favourites is Lucifer; Seagull is 
another well-known and beautiful form, but 
really almost all the varieties have ah vitae 


Sweet Peas. 


In providing sticks for training these plants 
I always make pretty sure that before they 
have finished flowering they shall have reached 
the height of the sticks put in. It¢ is offensive 
to the eye, at any rate, to see a trellis fixed 
some 10 feet high to which to train stems 
which reach to about half that height. One 
has noted, too, in the case of border groupe 
that sticks thick enough to train Dahlias to 
are used for this comparatively slender plant, 
as well as big twiggy branches usually em- 
ployed for rows of the edible kinds. 


These . 


again seem out of place in a mixed border | 


where Sweet Peas may be placed. Nothing 


to my taste equals the Bamboo cane, in what- 
ever way our plants are grown. These are 
light-looking and yet are strong. In respect 


to our forwardest plants which are cultivated 
for highly-developed sprays, sticks that reach — 
rough 


8 feet out of the ground carry one an 
the season ; and if the growth reaches the top 


before the flowering has finished, this is un- ~ 


tied, twisted towards the ground, and the 
points again taken up the sticks. 
ordinary way, where the plants are allowed to 
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branch, they would rarely reach beyond about — 


5 feet, and this is a very good length of stick 
to put in if the same is to be hidden. — 


To obtain what I will term the show Sweet 
Peas there are one or two things which must be 
The ground must be deeply — 


attended to. 


we 
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ak 


worked, the seeds must be sown early, and the — 


growths of the plant must be severely 
thinned. One, or at the most two, 
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of the latter are selected on each 
plant, and these tied, one to each stick 
9 inches apart, the side growths being re- 
moved while quite young, as they appear. The 
need for this removal would be every two or 
_ three days in the summer season. This is not 
laborious work but it must not be neglected. 
_ The tying again should be seen to with regu- 
larity ; the two items named being ‘all-impor- 
} tant when once we have got satisfactory 
be 
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: _ young plants. 
: Watering, in my own case, is not thought 
of unless absolutely necessary, as it was last 
season, to keep the plants alive ; and even then 
the better part of the flowering season had 
____ passed before any was given at the roots. The 
idea that most of the usual troubles follow 
' watering makes one withhold the same as long 
| _ as possible. Liable to any check, the roots 
= certainly resent a cold one; such as is caused 
_ by the water usually used. Being deep down, 
_ the chances are the roots never get much of 
r the driblets not infrequently applied. Were 
the hoe’ used instead results might be more 
encouraging. In dry weather, however, 
y syringing the leaves morning and evening 
helps the plants considerably. This, indeed, 
ig favoured, and it will carry them 
. _ __ through a hot day splendidly. Whatever we 
_ do, we cannot prevent a shortening of flower 
_____ stem in hot weather, as the sun seems to open 
: the flower buds so quickly that the former has 
not time to develop. Shading may help, but 
o~ watering will not. The blossoms must be 
gathered regularly, and if before they are 
fully open so much the better for the continued 
vigour of the plants. Light mulching, that is 
to say, a covering of strawy material about 
_ the surface near the base, is helpful, but I 
prefer not to put on thick masses of cold 
manure as is sometimes done. All that is 
wanted is the heat of the sun being broken 
somewhat and moisture in the ground re- 
tained. As we do not exhibit, shading is not 
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- of brightly-coloured sorts such ag orange and 
scarlet\shades; these burning with sunshine. 
__ However beautiful such flowers are at flower 


gt 











____ shows, they fail in the garden. At least, they 
_ are liable to fail unless the elements be 
__-quite in their favour at the time the blooms 
are opening. Planted in open quarters early 

a in March our plants are going on without 
mishap, and the first flowers will be open 

= before the month of May is passed. 

| oa SURREY. 
% “Was 
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- Herbaceous borders. 

_ The hot sun and drying winds of the past 
week have parched the surface-soil, and though 
ee the ground is still moist enough for estab- 

we lished plants, those with no deep roots re- 


v 


quire watering. Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pyre- 
thrums and Pentstemons soon suffer, and re- 


| 


be Sie 


| -— quire‘an abundance of water in dry weather. 
' Where possible, beds containing these should 
| ¥ be top-dressed with decayed manure. 
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> ‘The Striped Crheus (Crocus 
i versicolor). 


One of the earliest of the Crocus family to 
flower, this pretty species follows close upon 
| the heels of C. Imperati and ©. susianus to 
____ cheer the awakening floral year, and is worthy 
of a sunny slope in the wild garden or a 
-_ choice nook in the rock garden, sheltered from 
| - rough winds. The ground colour of the 
|. flower is white, but the outside is richly 
| feathered with purple featherings, and the 
throat of the flower may vary from white to 
yellow. It has varied to some extent under 
, cultivation, but is said to be readily distin- 
guished from any form of Crocus vernus by 
being perfectly smooth within, whereas the 
~ forms of ©. vernus have the inside of the 
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done; otherwise it is desirable in the case . 
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throat hairy. This species particularly 
appreciates deep planting, and where mice 
are not troublesome will increase freely from 
self-sown seeds. It also makes a charming 
plant for the alpine house, and is easily grown 
in large pans of loam, leaf mould, and sand. 
I have known corms to flower four years in 
succession during the years of the war with 
no more attention than an annual top dressing 
of fresh soil in the early autumn. The pans 
were plunged into sand beds and left alone 
after the leaves had died down, received a 
top-dressing in the autumn, and were re- 
plunged in frames and watered occasionally 
until growth appeared above the surface in 
January, when they were removed to the 
alpine house to flower. Wists Pat. 


Work of the Week. 


A number of Cranesbills (Geraniums), 
Gypsophilas, Thrifts (Armeria), Horned 
Pansies, and Campanula muralis have been 
planted out to furnish the surface of a cool 
retaining wall which has recently been over- 
hauled; Muhlenbeckia complexa nana and 
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back in position. A few vacant spaces, which 
had occurred from various causes, have been 
made good with young Vines and Clematis, 
Several beds of Roses have been carpeted 
with Tufted Pansies, Councillor Waters, a 
dark purple; Lady Knox, primrose-yellow ; 
Moseley Perfection, a lovely deep yellow ; Blue 
Cloud and Mauve Queen being the principal 
kinds used. Edgings of Verbena chameedri- 
folia have been made. This is a brilliant 
scarlet flower. The plants, growing but a few 
inches above the ground, root freely from the 
joints wherever they come into contact with 
the soil once they become established, and in 
quite a short time form carpets of scarlet 
flowers. The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus 
communis) has been used to carpet the ground 
beneath a collection of single Irish Roses. 
Large batches of Cynoglossum, Snapdragons, 
Carnations, Cheiranthus, etc., have been 
placed in the open to become thoroughly 
hardened in readiness for the beds, and also 
to make room for others to be moved from 
warmer quarters. A narrow border has been 
broken up, and after adding a goodly pro- 
portion of fresh loam, sand, and peat, filled 





The Striped Crocus (Crocus versicolor). 


Waldsteinia trifolia having also been freely 
used to garnish the lower and cooler portions 
of the same wall. I find the last quite a 
useful and pretty plant when growing in the 
shade. A few choice Water Lilies have been 
planted in half-barrels and lowered into 
selected positions at the head of a freshly- 
cleaned lake, where they may become strong 
before being placed into the large, open water. 
Numbers of choice new Daffodils, the labels 
of which had been lost, have been lifted care- 
fully from the nursery beds and regrouped 
among hardy Ferns. We moved these while 
in bloom in order to keep the different 
varieties together, having from past ex- 
perience found that the bulbs are none the 
worse the following year. Plantations of 
hardy Ferns have been overhauled. Annuals 
have been sown in large quantities to form 
a groundwork to beds of Roses and clothe 
large, temporary bare spaces which have 
occurred during the many alterations, as well 
as those originally intended and prepared for 
them. Plantations of Sweet Violets have 
been put out, including the varieties Princess 
of Wales and Mrs. Lloyd George, and a batch 
of fifty plants of Berberis vulgaris, which 
arrived Jate, has been planted out on a 
southern siope. The re-erection of a large 
Pergola mentioned in my former notes has 
been completed, and all the climbers placed 


with about a hundred plants of the new forms 
of alpine Forest Heath (E. carnea). 
A HK. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES: 


Weed in tennis lawn. 

Kindly tell me the name of the plant I send, 
and also if any remedy can be now applied 
to a lawn it infests. It is a tennis lawn on 
sandy soil, and it was played on a good deal 
during the drought of last summer. Now the 
weed threatens to destroy the grass. It 
comes in huge patches and seems to spread 
freely. M. Minter. 


[The weed sent was not in flower, but 
appears to be Cerastium arvense. Some of 
these small-growing weeds are difficult to 
eradicate, and being, in fact, indigenous to 
certain soils and districts, the seeds abound 
in quantity. Moreover, not a few of these 
plants flower and ripen seeds so rapidly that 
only the most persistent weeding will modify 
them. In the present instance the simpler way, 
if the weed is plentiful, is to dig out the soil 
in patches, renew it, and sow Grass seeds. 
Nitrate of soda, if lightly applied, nourishes 
and strengthens the Grass crop, and in this 
way the increased growth frequently crowds out 
the smaller-growing weeds. | 
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FRUIT. 


Among the 


The fruit grower has little, if any, relaxa- 
tion from the many details absolutely neces- 
sary to ensure a crop, from the fall of leaf in 
winter until the fruit has been safely stored 
in the following autumn. Omitting the small 
fruits, the principal work will apply to trees 
occupying sheltered positions, such as warm 
walls provide, where foliage and fruitaremore 
advanced than in the open garden, Apricots, 
Peaches, Plums, and Cherries claiming first 
attention. The removal of surplus shoots, 
also fruits where a good crop has been secured, 
oan usually go hand in hand with the two first 
named, also the pinching of any robust 
growths likely to gain advantage over those 
that are weaker and necessary for the well- 
being of the tree and prospects of a future 
crop. Should Peach leaf blister be in evidence 
syringe with Medeola as per instructions. It 
is to be feared most of us err on the side of 
leniency to the tree instead of using a free 
hand in the removal of growth and fruit, a 
preponderance of either surely courting 
disaster this season and next. ‘The bearing 
wood to be reserved for next season should not 
be léss than 6 inches ‘asunder, and on healthy, 
well-balanced trees the fruits should average 
9 to 12 inches apart respectively, at the final 
thinning. | Where nail and shred are used 
watch must be kept that the fruit stands clear 
of both, or damaged specimens will result, and 
when training in the young wood, allow ample 
space for swelling during the season. Now 
the warmer weather is with us the trees should 
be syringed on two or three evenings a week 
towards 4 p.m., this will tend to keep red 
spider at bay, and likewise benefit the young 
fruits. 

Some cultivators advocate the spur system 
for Peach trees out of doors, but, to my idea, 
such a method does not conform to a fan- 
trained tree as most of them are to-day, but 
for Apricots and sweet Cherries the principle 
is sound and much in vogue, and, as is well 
known, practised with Plums, Pears, and 
Apples whichever mode of training is carried 
out. Pears have flowered abundantly, and it 
is to be hoped a full crop will follow, though 
it is full early yet to venture an opinion, as a 
few sharp frosts were recorded at the time 
they were in full bloom. The most important 
work with these, also Plums which were 
smothered with flower, will be the removal of 
ill-placed shoots,~and thinning where too 
thickly crowded on the spurs, also the. stop- 
ping at the fourth or fifth leaf of the more 
robust shoots on the same spurs, or to form 
new ones with a view of replacing those that 
grow too far from the face of the wall to 
receive much benefit therefrom. Writing of 
Plums reminds me of masses of white flower 
o1 the Sloe or Black Thorn in the woods and 
hedges, where close pruning has not been prac- 
tised for a year or two, and it appears 
unusually late this spring, but so are most 
things, owing, no doubt, tothenorth-east winds 
of which we had a long spell during March 
and April. It may seem premature to write 
about dryness of the soil, but wall trees are 
often deprived of the full amount of rainfall, 
so that the borders should be examined as to 
moisture, and, if found necessary, a good 
watering should be given, assuming that the 
soil has been moved up with the garden fork 
during the spring. Should the hot weather 
of the first week in May continue, a light, 
strawy mulch over the rooting medium of the 
warmer positions would act beneficially to the 
trees, and late-planted trees that may be some- 
what backward in growth should be syringed 
overhead daily during bright weather, doing 
this late in the afternoon. _ At the time of 
penning these lines the show of blossom on the 


hardy fruit. | 


Apple is most encouraging and provided the 
weather is kind we may anticipate a full crop 
of this ever useful fruit, but the spraying 
machine may yet be necessary for the destruc- 
tion of insect life after the fruit has set, 
which verifies the statement early in this 
article that it is imperative that the cultiva- 
tor must always be on the alert for the many 
enemies to fruit culture. J. Mayne. 


Fig trees on outside walls and 
fences. 


‘Fig trees are all too often badly grown, and 
in many cases the failure is due to overcrowded 
trees. This can be remedied if the growths 
are gone over now and all weak and worn-out 
portions cut clean away with a sharp knife. 
The shoots, and the only ones that should be 
left are those of last year’s growth, which 
should be short and well ripened and studded 
with embryo fruit about the size of tiny peas. 
When tying or nailing in these shoots, allow 
an average distance of 8 inches between each 
growth, and if trained closely to the wall 
the better will be the results. After the trees 
start into active growth see that the roots do 
not suffer from want of water, and when the 
fruits are swelling, drenchings of diluted 
liquid cow manure will prove beneficial. 
During very hot weather a good mulch of rich 
manure placed over the roots will keep them 
cool, and the trees in a healthy condition. 

R. H. Crocxrorp. 
Weston Park Gardens, Stevenage. 


The Gooseberry sawfly. 


Now, in May, is the time to look out for 
the eggs of this pest, which can readily be 
found by turning back the larger leaves near 
the ground. If they are there they will be 
easily seen laid along the veins on the under- 
sides of the leaves—oblong, white objects, often 
60-100 on a leaf. An hour or two spent in 
searching for these eggs and picking off the 
leaves, or rubbing the eggs between finger and 
thumb, will do much ‘to keep down the pest, 
which otherwise may do a very great deal 
of harm. They are also to be found on the 
leaves of Red and White Currants. 

3 W..=0. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Muscat Grapes failing to set. 

I am writing to ask you if you will advise 
me through the medium of your paper. I 
have been here.since September. I have a 
Muscat house in which are both black and 
white Muscats, but last spring the Grapes 
did not set well. What were left were very 
small and did not swell up. Several young 
canes have been run up, and have broken very 
well, but the old canes I have difficulty in 
getting to break. On many of the rods there 
is not a single shoot, while the young canes 
are doing well. I top-dressed the border, 
which is inside. I find the young roots are 
decayed. The chief thing I want to know is 
the reason why the Grapes do not set. The 
border was watered with stuff from a cesspool, 
containing drainage from the house. 

Wuite Muscat, 


[Both the white and black varieties of 
Muscat Grapes are what are termed ‘‘shy’’ 
setters. In some instances they set freely, 
but as a rule they oceasion cultivators a 
considerable amount of anxiety, and extra 
care is bestowed on them at the time they are 
in flower to ensure a good set. Even then 


_bad cases—that is to say, when the Vines 


— . oo 
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failure to set takes place if the Vines are 


at all out of health, and in such a contin- Z 
gency it is nothing unusual to see the bunches 4 . 
but sparsely furnished with berries contain- | 
ing the full complement of seeds, the re- z 
mainder being small and seedless. In very a 


are in very indifferent health—they will oft- S 
times fail to set a single perfect berry. The | 
principal aids to bring about a satisfactory ; 


setting are (a) to ascertain the condition of = 


the border some few days before the Vines | 
come into flower, and, if approaching a dry — 
condition, to afford sufficient water to moisten 
it throughout. This will render watering 
while the Vines are in bloom and setting 
going on unnecessary. (b) When the flowers 
begin to open and throw off their capsules, 
discontinue morning and afternoon dampings 
and syringing of walls, etc., sprinkling the ; 
floor instead while the ventilators are open 4 
some little time after fertilisation has been 
done. (c) To maintain a steady night tem- 
perature of 65 degrees, while that for the 
day may range between 75 degrees and — 
80 degrees, according to cutside weather con- 
ditions. Keep a chink of air on all night, 
if possible, at the top of the vinery, to ensure 4 
a free circulation, and after the thermometer 
indicates the temperature has risen to the 
prescribed figures in the morning admit more 
air. Ventilate on these lines, so that if the 
weather is fine the maximum amount of ven- é 
tilation required will have been given by mid- 
day. A rise of 10 degrees with sun-heat — 
should be allowed over and above the figures ; 
named. The top ventilators only should be € 
used, unless the outside air is warm and , 
balmy, when a chink at the front is ad- 
missible for a couple of hours in the middle 
of the day. ae, : 
As soon as setting has been effected, and — 
the berries are swelling off, discontinue front 
ventilation until the Grapes begin to colour. 
(d) The fertilising of the flowers should begin 
as soon as they are expanded. This is done 
in several ways. Some pass their hand down 
the bunches, which dislodges the capsules and — 
causes the pollen to disperse. Others, again, 
cause the dispersion of the pollen by lightly 
syringing the bunches. A clean, dry Pampas 
plume or rabbit’s tail may also be employed, 4 
but where there is any doubt in the matter 
it is best to make use of a camel-hair brush. 
The kind termed ‘‘ washing-in”’ brushes is 
the best. These are flat and about 4 inches 
wide. With the aid of sucha brushanumber 
of bunches can be very quickly dealt with, 
If there are other and free-setting varieties 
in flower in the house, or an adjoining one, 
at the same time, collect the pollen from - 
them on a brush or brushes and carry it to— 
the Muscats, doing this daily so long as may 
be necessary. Another way, when the flower- | 
ing of the latter is previous to, not simul- 
taneous with, the Muscats, is to shake the 
pollen into a clean, dry cardboard box. If 
kept in a perfectly dry place, the pollen will 
remain potent, and can be used as required 
when the Muscats come into bloom. Setting ~ 
is best effected between 11 a.m. and 12 a.m. 
We suspect that omission to fertilise the 
flowers artificially was the reason why the © 
berries failed to swell to their proper size — 
last year. The fact of some of the spurs on 
the old rods not breaking, while those on the 
younger ones do, rather points to the con- 
clusion that they are worn out. If you have 
a sufficiency of young-rods to fill the house, 
we advise the removal of the old ones. We, 
of course, assume, in giving this advice, that — 
the root system and border are in good order. 
If the contents of the cesspool were used, 
without first ascertaining whether it was — 
necessary to dilute or not, this may have been 
the cause of the surface roots dying back. — 
Sewage matter should never be used indis- 
criminately, but always test it first, and then 
dilute with plain water or not, just as may 
prove necessary. | . 
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ORCHIDS. 


These were shown in quantity, and, on the 
whole, were well arranged, Palms, ferns, 
_— and moss were the chief adjuncts to the 


nothing of really outstanding merit, but all 
the same the general tone, such as value of 
varieties and culture, was of a high order. 
Hybrids, of course, were in the majority, but 
it was interesting to see so many choice and 
rare species in some groups. Altogether it 
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_ Was a noble display. The first group we came 
across was J. and A. McBean’s of Cooks- 
bridge, the home of a large number of choice 
and richly-coloured Odontoglossums and 
- Odontiodas. A representative collection of 
these delightful Orchids was staged—such as 
_ ‘the superb Odontoglossums Lilian, Arabic, 
- Doreen, and several good O. crispum. 
_ Odontioda Pres. Harding and Radiant were 
conspicuous for their bright and rich colour- 
ing.  Arching sprays of Cymbidiums and 
- gorgeous-coloured Lelio-Cattleyas completed 
an attractive exhibit. The chief feature of 
Messrs. Flory and Black, of Slough, was the 
fine coloured Leelio-Cattleyas, of which the old 
Dominiana, the new Isabel Sander and 
Empress Frederick were outstanding. The 
_ white Cattleya Cowane, the white C. Brenda, 
and ©. Irene, were extra good. Brasso- 
_ Cattleya~Roumania, a bold white flower, a. 
_ few spotted Cypripediums, and Odontoglossums 














groups, and so far as we could see there was — 
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May 23rd, 24th, and 25th, 1922. 


were also worthy of note. Messrs. Mansell 
and Hatcher, Rawdon, Yorks, set up a repre- 
sentative collection of the popular Odontiodas, 
the red Henryi and scarlet Coronation being 


now both good and plentiful, and therefore 


within the reach of the average amateur. 
Lelio-Cattleya Fascinator, one of the best 
hybrids ever raised, was there; the fine white 
Cattleya Majali Sander; Lelia purpurata 
Queen Alexandra, an albino variety ; the rare 
Miltonia Phalenopsis, with Cypripedium 


H. Jones’s (Bath) exhibit at.the Chelsea Show. 


Maudiz and a number of choice Odonto- 
glossums. A meritorious and exquisite dis- 
play was staged by Messrs. J. Cypher, Chel- 
tenham. It consisted of three prominent 
points, and two bays. and therefore differed 
from most other groups in the way of arrange- 
ment. In the centre was a fine plant of 
Brasso-Cattleya with eleven bright mauve 
flowers, with examples of the large Brasso- 
Cattleya Veitchii on either side. Another fine 
B.-C. was Pallas, while the pure white 
Cattleya Dusseldorfei. was conspicuous. 
Another noteworthy plant was Selenipedium 
macrochilum with its light-brown flowers and 
long tails to the petals. The notable Epiden- 
drum Gattonense was seen, as also the rare 
Cymbidium Devonianum, various quaint and 
also showy Masdevallias, the distinct Bulbo- 
phyllum barbigerum with mobile hairy lip, 
the blue Oncidium circullatum, Cirrhopeta- 
lum~ Collisii, the scarlet Epiphronitis 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Spring Meeting. 


Veitchii, Anguloas, and the 
Trichopilia Backhousiana. 

The excellent group from Sir J. Colman, 
Gatton Park, Surrey, was superb in every 
detail; the arrangement was such that every 
plant could be seen and its merits displayed. 
In the centre we saw a plant of the rare Den- 
drobium acuminatum, with four strong 
spikes of its reddish flowers, choice Miltonia 
vexillaria, of which the famous G. D. Owen 
was represented by several plants. Brasso- 


pure white 





Cattleya Cliftoni bore several 


magnifica 
flowers, the fringed lip being well developed. 
The choice form of Odontoglossum Wilck- 
ianum Colmanii was well to the front, and its 


yellow flowers are most attractive. The 
Odontoglossums and Odontiodas were of a 
high order, and among the rare botanical 
Orchids were Megaclinium purpureum, Den- 
drobium Victoria Regina, D. arachnites, 
Platyclinis cononata, and Odontoglossum 
crispum Solon. 

The Lycastes were interesting and_con- 
spicuous ; among them were L. Skinneri alba 
and other notable varieties, L. cruenta, and 
the green L. locusta. As an effort from a 
private grower, this group is one of the best 
in the show, and does credit both to the owner 
and grower. Mr. Harry Dixon, of Wands- 
worth Common, had a small group, which con- 
tained Brasso-Cattleya Queen Alexandra, 
Empress of Russia, and Ondontiodas in a 
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great variety of shades of red and scarlet. 
From Messrs. Vuylsteke, Belgium, came six 
splendid Orchids, of which the orange-coloured 
Odontioda Orange King was the gem. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, relied upon quality rather than quan- 
tity to uphold their reputation, and cer- 
tainly they succeeded. Odontioda Henryi 
was excellent, some of the varieties being far 
above the average. Odo. Anzac was another 
good thing, and Odo. Cooksoniz varieties were 
beyond reproach. Odontoglossum crispum 
xanthotes was good, and the fine Brasso- 
Cattleya Dietrichiana, evidently a hybrid 
from C. Dowiana Rosita, is a most desirable 
plant. Mr. Stuart Low, Bush Hill Park and 
Jarvisbrook, Sussex, staged a big group, quite 
representative of the Orchid cult. Brasso- 
Cattleyas were exceptionally fine, especially 
Triune, Jupiter, and His Majesty. Lelio- 
Cattleya G. 8S. Ball was well shown, as was 
the rich Dominiana. Odontioda Eileen Low, 
a noteworthy addition to a popular genus, and 
Dendrobium Thwaitesi Veitch’s var. was 
noted. Miltonias in variety, Cattleyas in 
quantity, and various Qcnidiums such as 
O. macranthum collectively made a bold and 
inspiring display. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, of St. Albans, 
fully maintained their reputation; it was 
a fine group and excellently staged, their 
forms of Leelio-Cattleya Carbonium being 
highly coloured. Cymbidiums were there, 
many of the newer hybrids being represented 
by several plants. Cattleyas such as Mossie, 
Tityus, Majali Sander, and others were note- 
worthy ; while Odontioda Coronation and O. 
Rouge Dragon were most striking. | Among 
the rare and lesser-known plants were Cysto- 
podium punctatum, Aerides virens Sandere, 
a white variety, and the new Angulocaste 
Sandere, a remarkable hybrid between 
Lycaste Skinneri and Anguloa Clowesii. 
Well-grown Cymbidiums,  Lelio-Cattleya 
Fascinator among others, and _ beautiful 
Odontoglossums were well displayed in this 
group of more than ordinary merit. 

From Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex, we expect something 
above the ordinary at Chelsea, and we were 
not disappointed ; the general display and the 
culture of the plants were of quite a high 
order. The group was also large, and many 
plants were represented by a number of speci- 
mens, especially the Cymbidiums and the 
beautiful white Odontoglossum Crispum 
xanthotes. The Brasso-Cattleyas made a bold 
show, and we noted the orange-yellow Heato- 
nerisis, Veitchii, Digbyano-Schrodere, Apollo, 
and Queen Alexandra. Cologyne Bur- 
fordensis, a hybrid between C. asperata and 
C. pandurata, bore tall, strong spikes of its 
black and green flowers. The quaint Lycaste 
gigantea, the Peristeria elata or Dove 
Orchid, Saccolabium ampullaceum, and 
Dendrobium Ashworthe were also seen, while 
among the more showy Orchids was Odonto- 
glossum Purple Emperor, a gem of the first 
water, with dark claret flowers of well- 
balanced proportions. The Miltonia vexil- 
laria hybrids constituted a charming series, 
especially Lyoth and Charlesworthii, both of 
which have the characteristic bold, dark 
butterfly blotch in the centre. Odontiodas were 
more strong, particularly Henryi in variety 
and the new Joiceyi. Other remarkable 
Odontoglossums included Llewellyn, with 
quite a bluish tinge in its well-formed flowers, 
and the Cattleyas and Lelio-Cattleyas were 
both varied and showy. It was altogether a 
magnificent exhibit. 


TULIPS. 


There has never been a finer -display of 
Tulips than that staged at Chelsea. . Darwin 
Tulips predominated, but there was a goodly 
number of Cottage, Old Dutch, Old English, 
and Parrot Tulips. A notable feature was 
the apparent return to favour of the broken 
(striped) types. Messrs. Dobbie and Co. sent 
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an exceptionally fine collection, including 
Markgraaf, red and gold, and Sunstar, purple 
and .white (both Parrots); Velvet King 
(Old Dutch), a magnificent deep violet-purple, 
flushed plum and shaded black; Walter T. 
Ware (Cottage), rich gold, and Marksman, 
brilliant orange red shaded buff. Messrs. 
Barr and: Sons’ exhibit must have run the 
Edinburgh firm very close. 
blooms were displayed to the best advantage, 
and they all appeared to be a high-class, level 


lot We were particularly taken with 
Baronne de la Tonnaye (Darwin), rose, 
shading to silvery rose; Hitchcock, rich 


purple ; Erguste (Darwin), silvery heliotrope ; 
Amber (Cottage), very distinct and aptly 
named; Prince of Orange, carmine, 
flushed gold, and the stately Louis XIV. 
(Old Dutch), rich purple, shaded golden 
bronze. The Anglesey Bulb Growers’ 
Association staged their exhibit in decora- 
tive baskets. We noted particularly 
Baby Millet, Indian red; King Harold, red ; 
Bouton D’Or, gold, suffused brown, and 
Susan, pale pink, with deeper pink at base, 
and there were others equally good. Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Ltd., had a ground group, taste- 
fully arranged with Solomon’s Seal. We 
liked Comedy and Duchess of Westminster, 
both deep pink, and the well-named Flamingo, 
a light shade of pink ; other attractive blooms 
were Orange Globe; Dom Pedro, a handsome 
Old Dutch, brown, shaded maroon; Mrs. 
Moon (Cottage), canary yellow, and Eva, 
yellow, tipped pink. Messrs. Ryder and Son, 
Ltd., staged a large and choice collection. 
Afterglow, of distinct colouring, pink, suffused 
apricot and edged with gold, we noted, also 
Bleu Amiable, lavender; Faust, darkest red, 
nearly black; Feu Brilliant, Indian red ; 
Orion, brilliant red; Meyerbeer, mahogany ; 
Zwanenberg, white. Messrs. Rich and Co. 
exhibited a nice group, amongst which the 
Cottage Tulips Inglescombe Yellow, and Fairy 
Queen, heliotrope, margined amber, were 
especially good. Mr. A. Dawkins showed, 
amongst others, Sir Joseph Hooker, rich dark 
red; Crépuscule, rosy lilac, flushed white ; 
Moralis, a nice, deep purple Darwin, and 
Zulu, dark, purple, nearly black. Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., had a few 
Tulips amongst a miscellaneous exhibit, and 
the fragrant Gesneriana lutea in good form. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 


The former were few in number, and the 
chief feature of the latter is the proved value 


oi various annuals for pot work, and when ~ 


we consider how easily they can be grown, 
coupled with the magnificent show they make, 
it is small wonder they are so popular. A 
change from the above, however, was the 
superb group of Hippeastrums from the 
unique collection of Sir G. Holford, of 
Westonbirt, Gloucester. Every variety was 
good, the plants were well grown, and the 
pots were neatly embedded in moss. The 
flowers are perfect in. form and outline, the 
self colours being perhaps more choice and 
attractive than the more or less striped 
forms. Most of them are rare at present, and 
no good purpose would be served by giving 
a long list of names, but the dark Black 
Beauty, Hymen, rich dark red, and Mount 
Everest, a pure white, were rather above the 
average. It was a splendid display, and 
quite an outstanding group of a remarkable 
show. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, Surrey, put 
up a fine collection of choice stove and green- 
house plants. Crotons were well grown and 
highly coloured, the same remarks apply to 
the Dracenas. The centre was filled with 
Caladiums, in great. variety; the plants were 
well grown and highly coloured, and formed 
quite a feature of the group. The Nepenthes, 
er Pitcher plants, attracted attention, and the 
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of nice green turf. 
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sanie remark applies to the scarlet Anthurium 
and the stove climber Gloriosa superba. 
Choice ferhs were noted, a quaint small white 
flowered climber in Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides, and the red and white Cleroden- 
dron Balfourianum were also noted. 

From Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
came a big display, staged in their own 
inimitable style. Their specimen plants of 
Clarkia elegans are an object lesson of cul- 
tural skill, and demonstrate the value of these 
plants for a cool greenhouse. Other subjects 
shown adaptable for pots are the Salpiglossis 
and Nemesia. There were also grouplets of 
Cineraria stellata showing a wonderful range 
oi colour, well-grown Calceolarias, and those 
who do not like the old type will be pleased 
with a graceful one called The Fairy, of the 
Clibrani type but more dainty and graceful. 
Baskets of the pure white Gloxinia Her 
Majesty formed a pleasing contrast to the 
cobalt blue Lobelia tenuior. Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias were good and distinct, while the 
pretty B. Lloydi was also on view. Suttons 
are famous for their seli-coloured Phlox 
Drummondi, and the excellent plants and 
strain shown were much admired. The 
Streptocarpus showed a wonderful range of 
colour, and the same can be said of their 
Primula obconica. Those who are looking for 
a fine tall plant for the border will find it in 
Lavatera Loveliness. .Well-grown Pialms were 
dotted here and there in the group, and the 
front line was nicely broken up. Altogether 
it was a grand exhibit, and one that will 
appeal largely to the professional gardener 
and the amateur with a small greenhouse. 

Messrs. S. Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, were 


laneous group of greenhouse plants. Among 


the former we noted various Acacias, An- — 


thuriums, Erica Cavendishii, Metrosideros 
floribunda, the pretty Azalea roszeflora, and 
other seasonable subjects. Baron Bruno 
Schroder, The Dell, Englefield Green, staged 
a pretty group of Schizanthus, Calceolarias, 
Streptocarpus, and Hydrangeas. From Mr. 
R J. Case, Taunton, came a collection of 
cut Pelargoniums. Mr. H. N, Ellison, West 
Bromwich, put up Ferns and Cacti, the latter 
being an interesting batch of these curious 
plants. 
Devon, put up a good strain of Schizanthus, 
show Pelargoniums, and some charming 
Lilacs. ae 


Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, — i@ 


put up Begonias in their usual splen- 
did style; all colours were represented, and 
the varieties suitable for baskets embraced 
Gladys and Carmania. Blue, pink, and white 
Hydrangeas came from Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham. 
Viscomte de Villeburgh, blue, and Avalanche 
an excellent white. Messrs. Webb, Stour- 
bridge, staged a group of Cinerarias in fine 
varieties, an excellent strain of Gloxinias, 
Calceolarias, Nemesia, and Schizanthus; the 
plants were a mass of bloom. 


of smaller dimensions. The large circle was 
filled with a representative collection of 
Sweet Peas, Schizanthus, superb Stocks, 


Petunias, Aquilegias, Cinerarias in great 


variety, Coleus, Gloxinias, Delphinium Blue 


Gem, which should make a fine border plant, | 


Messrs. 
Carter, Raynes Park, put up a fine exhibit, . 
consisting of a large circular group and four — 


represented by a  miscel- — 


Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, — 


x 


and other annuals, the whole having a ring — 


The small circles were j 


filled with Star Cinerarias and well-grown — 


Stocks. ‘ 
- Tt is a pity that so noted a firm as Messrs. 


i. Webb and Sons, Ltd., should have been so. 


cramped for space. There could be no second 


opinion concerning the quality of their ex- 


hibit. 


superb strains. Some good Gloxinias and 
Calceolarias, together with Primula obconica 
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La Marma is a fine déep pink, — 


They staged some exceptionally nice 
Cactus-flowered Cinerarias, of dwarf habit, 
ir. addition to their noted C. stellata and their _ 
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gigantea and Rhodanthe maculata, completed 
@ well-staged, high-class exhibit. 


CARNATIONS. 


Lovers of this popular flower had no cause 

to grumble at the fare provided. Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. staged a most imposing 
_ exhibit. One end of the tent was devoted to 
| Carnations; in beds on either side were 
_ planted Allwoodii, backed by evergreen 
shrubs and a large group of Carnations, with 
ferns in pots, comprised an imposing centre- 
piece. Every bloom on this stand was a 
striking testimony to the results of good 


old favourites found a place, and several 
- novelties, including Vivid, a _ well-named 
pink ; Wivelsfield Cerise ; Chintz, and a very 
beautiful variety Allwood’s Delight, cream- 
Pe. 
. 
v 
‘ | 
| 
, 
hy pink. Among the Allwoodii, Maud, salmon 
rose; Nell, peach pink; Lottie, salmon self, 
es an 








and Marion, Dorothy Perkins pink, were some 
of the choicest novelties of the year. Another 
fine exhibit was the one staged by Mr. C. 





_ Englemann. ‘Topped by a bold group of the 
flaming red Tarzan, thisexhibit formed a land- 
mark for the Carnation enthusiast. A most 
distinct novelty was Cream Saffron, a sport 


_ from the well-known Saffron, and of the most 
delicate cream colour—a good thing this, and 
there should be ia great future before it. 
Goliath, pink, is happily named, of great 
size and a tall grower; it is a useful addition 
to the Carnation world. Rosalind, a sport of 
Matchless, and of variable colour shades, we 
admired ; a remark which applies to Surprise, 
a nice pink. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 
had a small but representative collection. We 
noted particularly, Mrs. Myles Kennedy, 
~ pink and deliciously fragrant; White Pearl, 


cultivation and judicious crossing. All the 
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disease resisting; Hon. Charlotte Knollys, 
cherry red; the enormous Miracle, cerise ; 
Sheila Greer, orange flushed red; and Sir 
Mackay Edgar, crimson. As might have 
been expected, Mr. James Douglas was to the 
fore with his Douglas Cloves, well staged and 
in the pink of condition. The best, to our 
mind, was Viceroy, primrose, edged and 
splashed purple. Where all are good it is 
dificult to pick a few for special mention, 
but Douglas Dale, of a wonderful flame 
apricot; Highland Mary, yellow, marked 
cerise; Veldtfire, a flaming scarlet, and 
Lomond Hills, a new colour in Carnations, 
canary yellow, striped and splashed grey, 
were of particular note. F 

Mr. C. H. Herbert had some first rate 
hardy Perpetual Pinks, from which we selected 
for special mention the distinct hued Red 


at Chelsea. 


Rock garden by Gaze and Co. 


Indian (Indian red); Victory, a deep ruby 
crimson and very fragrant; and Prince of 
Wales, a charming salmon. Mr. H. Lakeman 
staged a most attractive collection including 
The King, dark red and of wonderful form ; 
Lieut. Shackleton, yellow, suffused pink ; and 
the aptly-named, brilliant red, Grenadier. 
Messrs. K. Luxford and Ca, were well repre- 
sented by Beacon, brilliant red ; Destiny, pink, 
and the still better pink, to our mind, Mrs. C. 
Ward. Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son had a 
nice group, including the delightful pale pink 
Enchantress Supreme, and a new seedling, 
Renown, also pink. King Albert is of a 
distinct crushed strawberry shade and of good 
habit. The Rt. Hon. Lord Lambourne, 
C.V.O., as befits the President of the R.H.S., 
staged an exhibit capable of holding its own 
with the best. We noted particularly good 
examples of the rich, deep red Carola, Mary 
Allwood, pink, and of Mikado. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Mr. J. C. Allgrove had some interesting 
exhibits in this section, including the curious 
Davidia involucrata, the Cornus florida 
rubra, and Ceanothus Veitchianus. — Particu- 
larly choice also were Rhododendron cinna- 
barinum Roylei, with its rich red flowers; 
Azalea Vaseyi, bearing pale pink flowers 
before the leaves, and some blooms of Mag- 
nolia Watsoni, cream with deep red filaments. 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., staged the 
Calico bush (Kalmia latifolia), with flesh- 
pink flowers ; Viburnum plicatum ; Cytisus in 
variety; Rosa Hugonis, and some good 
Azaleas. Messrs. R. Gill and Son sent some 
excellent Rhododendrons, particularly the 
cream R. Falconeri; the pink Gill’s Goliath 
and R. Aucklandi, white. Of interest, too, 





was Myosotidium nobile, the Chatham Island 
Forget-me-not, Mr. G. Reuthe brought a 
miscellaneous collection, amongst which we 
noted Dipelta floribunda and a nice Snowdrop 
tree, Halesia tetraptera. Messrs. Fletcher 
Brothers staged Rhododendrons, Maples, and 
Cytisus in variety. 
Mr. Chas. Turner, of Slough, exhibited 
some exceptionally good Lilacs. We. noted 
Mme. Lemoine, a particularly good double 
white ; Jeanne d’Arc, rather similar, but very 
floriferous; Leon Mathieu, distinct deep 
purple; and Rosea grandiflora, pale helio- 
trope. The Yokohama Nursery Co. staged 
their well-known Japanese dwarf trees, both 
Maples and evergreens, in variety, also some 
attractive specimens of Azalea obtusa 
Kurume, both white and pink. Mr, R. C. 
Noteutt had two nice Lilacs in Danton and 
Pasteur, both deep lavender; Azalea Max- 
welli, Japanese Azaleas, and others. The 
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Donard Nursery Co. had a novelty in Cytisus 
Donard seedling, cream with red marked 
wings and pink standards. Among a number 
of excellent shrubs we noted also Eucryphia 
cordifolia, Embothrium coccineum, Ceanothus 
floribundus, well named, and a very choice 
Acer chisio, neat in habit, with small leaves 
and a nice colour. Messrs. W. Cutbush and 
Son sent clipped trees, Maples, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, and Cytisus in variety. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert relied on 
Azaleas, and, in addition to the plants for 
which they are already noted, there were 
some nice hybrids of mollis and sinensis, in- 
cluding Duchess of Portland, white and 
salmon, and Apple blossom, well named. 
Nice plants there were, too, in Azalea Dante 
Gabriel Rosetti, white, flushed yellow, and 
A. rustica fl. pl. Il Tasso, orange-pink, but 
the now well-known A. Ant. Koster, bright 
yellow, can hold its own with the best. 
Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., 
brought a remarkable good collection of 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons. ~ There were 
three big beds of Rhododendrons, one of them 
devoted to the exquisite pink, Alice. From 
a very choice lot we selected for special note 
Pink Pearl; Doncaster, brilliant red; Star- 
fish, pink, tipped red ; Cynthia, rosy crimson, 
and the delightful Sweet Simplicity, salmon- 
pink shading to white. This was one of the 
best collections of hardy Rhododendrons we 
have ever had the pleasure of seeing. 

Messrs. Hillier and Sons, Ltd., showed a 
nice Pyrus Malus Aldenhamensis, also a very 
delightful Cistus, Silver Pink, with large rose 
flowers and yellow stamens and silver foliage, 
amongst other choice plants of this section. 
Messrs. G. Jackman and Son fully main- 
tained their reputation as growers of 
Clematis. Especially noteworthy of the 
newer introductions were Empress of India, 
Lady Betty Balfour, King of the Belgians, 
and Crimson King, all mentioned in our pre- 
liminary report. Many established favourites 
were staged in the very best of condition. 
Mr. J. Peed staged some nice Clematis, not- 
ably William Kennet, pale blue; Fairy 
Queen pale flesh with: pink bar, and the 
well-known Marcel Moser, mauve with red 
bar. Mr. Russell sent a nice collection, in- 
cluding Vitis in variety; Sollya hetero- 
phylla, with dainty blue- flowers; Weigela 
Eva Rathke, dark red, and Senecio Grayi. 
, Mr. J. Klinkert, Kew, sent cut shrubs, and 
Messrs. W. Fromow and Sons staged a repre- 
sentative collection of Maples, amongst which 
are some very choice, well-grown specimens. 


SWEET PEAS. 


Messrs. A. Dickson and Son, Belfast, 
staged a representative collection of their 
noted ‘‘ Hawlmark’’ Sweet Peas. Of the 
novelties, Faerie Queen, cream, mottled and 
flushed rich salmon pink, and beautifully 


frilled; also Powerscourt, an enormous 
lavender, were the most striking. Others of 
note were the aptly-named ‘Tangerine; 


““ Hawlmark,’’ Cerise, and Gloriosa, orange 
scarlet, of exceptional brilliancy. Mr. J. 
Stevenson introduced three striking novelties 
in Poppy, a very deep orange red, said to 
stand the sun; Wild Rose, old rose splashed 
salmon on the standard, and Diana, a rich 
lavender with a deeper coloured standard. 
From the excellent exhibit of Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., we selected for praise Picture, a 
large apricot pink; Orchid, pale lavender; 
Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock, cream pink, and 
Dobbie’s Maroon; but every variety was 
worthy of the high standard set by these 
noted growers. Novelties were plentiful 
on the stand of Messrs. Andrew Ireland and 
Hitchcock. All the exhibits had been grown 
in a cool greenhouse. Bunty, an uncommon 
orange salmon with rosy salmon wings, was 
very choice and a yigorous grower, and 
Mascott’s Ingman, a carmine of great sub- 
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stance, were much admired ; as also were Mrs. 
T. Jones, an exceptionally fine blue, and 
Matchless a nice cream. ~ 

Messrs. Bolton introduced a novelty in 
Royal Flame, a striking orange red; Colne 
Valley, ia nice pale lavender, was well shown ; 
also the splendid cream, Matchless, an 
improvement on Clara Curtis. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


The number of exhibits of both fruit and 
vegetables was on this occasion fewer than 
usual, which is, seeing what an important 
part both play in regard to our (food supply, 
to be much regretted. Their marked falling 
off with regard to fruit is no doubt due to 
the abandonment in so many instances of the 
forcing of hothouse fruits in so many private 
establishments, and which in pre-war days 
always formed a conspicuous feature at the 
Society’s spring show. As to 

VEGETABLES, the great scarcity which has 
prevailed throughout the winter as a result 
ot the drought is in some measure responsible 
for their being almost entirely absent, there 
being but one collection staged. This was, 
however, a fully representative one, and 
embraced all the various kinds of vegetables, 
forced and otherwise, in season at the present 
time. Peas of such varieties as Duke of 
Albany, Quite Content, Ne Plus Ultra, and 
other kinds; French Beans, Golden Perfec- 
tion and Princess of Wales Tomatoes, Mag- 
num. Bonum Cauliflowers, Inimitable Forcing 
and Champion Scarlet Horn Carrots, 
numerous dishes of Radishes, Mushrooms, 
model. Vegetable Marrows, Spinach, and 
Spinach Beet in variety, are a few of the 
items which, under the circumstances, formed 
on the whole a unique exhibit. The posi- 
tion accorded it did not lend itself for the 
displaying of different kinds of vegetables in 
the same artistic manner which visitors in 
former years have been accustomed ito see ; 
nevertheless, the greatest credit is due, both 
to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, 
Elstree, and his gardener, Mr. EK, Beckett, 
both for arrangement and display of cultural 
skill. ; 

Frvuit.—The Messrs. Laxton, of Bedford, 
set up an arrangement consisting of pyramids 
of various kinds of forced Strawberries in 
pots, all of which carried heavy crops of fruit. 
Picked fruits were also arranged in baskets 
of varieties such as Marshal Foch, The Duke, 
and others. The firm is making a great 
speciality of the first-named, and speaks of 
it as being one of the most prolific varieties 
they have raised. The Duke is claimed: to 
be a first-rate early and prolific kind, which 
opinion was borne out by pot-grown examples 
staged. Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., of 
Maidstone, staged a collection of Apples, con- 
sisting of fifty-six dishes in a wonderful state 
of preservation. Among dessert kinds Cox’s 
Orange, Sturmer Pippin, Claygate Pear- 
main, Allen’s Everlasting, Baxter’s, Man- 
nington’s, and Adam’s Pearmains were very 
couspicuous and of high quality. The usual 
cooking kinds were also well represented, the 
examples in every instance large, perfect in 
form, and well coloured. Messrs, Rivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth, set up ia collection of fruit- 
trees in pots in one of the large tents. This 
was composed of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Figs in fruit. Cardinal and Early Rivers 
Nectarines and Duke of York and Duchess of 
Cornwall Peaches were the principal features 
in this exhibit calling for comment. 
Messrs. Spooner, of Hounslow, were re- 
sponsible for a well-grown collection of pot- 
grown cordons of Currants and Gooseberries, 
which were arranged in the open. From 
Wisley came fruit-trees in pots to illustrate 
the -effects of cross fertilisation on the one 
hand and_ self-fertilisation on the other. 
“These were arranged for inspection in the 
Scientific Tent. 
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LIST OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-class Certificate. 7 


To Odontoglossum Claygate Lodge var., 


from. Mr. J. J. Bolton; Odontoglossum 

Purple Emperor, from Messrs. Charlesworth 

and Co.; Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya x Jupiter 

var. His Majesty, from Messrs. Stuart Low 

and Co. = ; 
Award of Merit. 


To Odontioda Radiant, from Messrs. J. 
and A. McBean; Cymbidium Nellie var. 
Golden Glow, from Messrs. Sanders; Brasso- 
Lelio-Cattleya Jupiter var. Jarvis Brook, 
from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. ; Odonticda 
Eulalia, from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. ; 


Odontioda Orange King, from Messrs. Stuart — 


Low and Co. 
- FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 2 


_To Telopea speciossisima, from the Rey. 
A. T. Boscawen. 


Award of Merit. 
To Hydrangea Professor Bois, from Mr. H. 


J. Jones; Ivy-leaf Pelargonium Sir Percy 


Blakeney, from Rey. D. T. Wright, Notting- 
ham; Regelio-cyclus Iris Orestes, from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons ; Rhododendron orbicu- 
lare, from the Hon. H. T, Macharen, Taly- 
cain; Rhododendron St. Keverne, from Mr. 
P. D. Williams, St. Keverne; Rhododendron 
Robert Fortune, from Mr. P. D. Williams, 
Si. Keverne; Rhododendron Coalition, from 
Mr. Lionel de Rothschild; Rhododendron 


Geoffrey Millais, from Mr. Lionel de Roths- ~ 


child; Pink Lord Lambourne, from Mr. C. 
H. Herbert, Birmingham ; Pink Red Indian, 
from Mr. C. H. Herbert, Birmingham; Pink 
Bridesmaid, from Mr. C. H. Herbert, Bir- 


mingham ; Rhododendron Norman Gill, from > 


Messrs. R. Gill and Son; Rhododendron 


Falconeri, from Messrs. R. Gill and Son; 


Primula obconica, Salmon Queen, from Messrs. 
Sutton, Reading; P.F. -Carnation Cream 


Saffron, from Mr. C. Engelmann; Hydran- — 
gea hortensis Parsival, from Messrs. Cutbush, — 


Barnet ; Border Carnation Viceroy, from Mr. 
J. Douglas, Great Bookham; Carnation 
Orangeman, from Mr. J. Douglas, Great 
Bookham; Carnation  Steerforth, from 
Mr. J. Douglas, Great Bookham; Stellera 


Chamezjasme, from Major Stern, High Down, __ 


- Goring-by-Sea. : 


TULIP COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 
To Tulip Carrara, from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons. ee 
Award of Merit. Bre 
_ To Tulip Dido, from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons and Dobbie and Co.; Tulip Fantasy 
(Parrot), from Messrs. Barr and Sons; Tulip 
Phemis, from Messrs. Barr and Sons. = 


The Rock Gardens and Hardy Plants will 
be dealt with in our next issue. 








Flower Show Fixtures, 1922. | | 


“a 


JUNE. 
7th-8th. — Chelmsford and — 
Gardeners’ Association. 


14th, 15th, 16th.—Grand Yorkshire Flower 


Show and Gala. 
15th.—Thorne Show. ; 


24th.—Darenth Cottage Gardeners’ Associa- - 
(Southall) Flower 
27th-28th. — Bournemouth Horticultural 


tion. 


24th.—King’s Hall 


Society. 


29th.—Deal and Walmer Horticultural 


Society. 


29th-30th.--Penzance and District Hope’ a 


cultural Show. - 


‘District _ 
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Mee Tomato 


We may make an early mistake with this 
_ plant in giving it too much soil to grow 
__ in, and also in having it over-rich. Anything, 
in fact, which tends to a gross, soft growth 
is likely to lead to. unsatisfactory. results. 
_ The fruits in such case refuse to set or swell 
properly, and over-grown foliage becomes a 
prey to disease. If we cultivate the plant in 
_ pots it would be well to provide fresh, sweet 
_ earth that has not been used before, because 
here the roots must remain ia long time. In 
_ other instances, however, one would not be so 
particular as to soil, and that which has done 
- duty for Chrysanthemums, say, would be 
excellent for the purpose. In any case, the 
Tomato under gtass will do well in almost any 
‘soil; indeed, those who grow this for market 
- use the same soil over and over again. The 
: earth, therefore, is not an all-important 
point. I should pay some attention to 
_ the kind of young plant to start with, 
and much prefer a fresh-looking, small 
| _ specimen to one that has been about 
a long time, starved perhaps in a small 
: _ pot, and may be showing its earliest bloom. 
This material usually hangs, or rather stands 
still, too long after planting in permanent 
quarters to please-me, although it may be 
- favoured by many—the amateur grower 
especially. 
In almost any spot under glass the Tomato 
__ will flourish ; but a choice certainly would be 
- immediately near the glass with the roots on 
stages well up to the light, and with all avail- 
able light and warmth for training the 
_ growth. Here pots or boxes may be employed, 
_ or a run for the roots may be made by a layer 
_ of earth with boards in front to keep the 
_ same together. In each case it is well not to 
_ put all the soil required at first, but add as 
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big bulk is never advisable. I like either box 
or pot culture really, but in such instances one 
must always be on the spot, as it were, to 
manage the watering. If the roots can get 
through the bottom of the pots or boxes into 
_ earth some labour in watering is saved. This 
_ culture, well done, provides excellent growth, 
_ firm, short-jointed, and so hardened as to 
ward off the ills that usually attend the sub- 
_ ject, and the roots may readily be stimulated 
_ with fertilisers. 

_ The training of one leading growth is that 
_ which is generally followed, and all lateral 
_ shoots are removed while quite small. This 
. matter is of importance, because if left to get 
big, fruits are bound-to suffer. One likes to 
see these latter so close to each other in the 
bunch as to nearly touch ; that is what I would 
_ term a satisfactory crop. It is quite easy to 
et the first two or three bunches or trusses to 
_ torm well, but nothing except good culture by 
_ timely attention can provide these all the way 
_ upthestem. During a season, that is, if the 
_ plants have sufficient height in the green- 
_ house, and have been started fairly early, 
from ten to a dozen trusses, one above the 
_ other, should ripen before autumn. To assist 
ina good “‘ set ”’ there is nothing better than 





_ through want of water, and in early summer 
_ more particularly this should be made warm. 
_ Abundant air at all times will aid desirable 
- growth, and this, too, will keep the foliage 
- dry. This item is of moment, and I never 
- like to find iittle beads of moisture on the 
leaves at the early morning visit. Such con- 
_ ditions are pretty sure to bring mildew. 

If restricted in the matter of soil, one can 
ive fertilisers, either in liquid or powdered 
form, pretty regularly, and this will go to the 
: fruits Athos than to making undue leafage. 
‘The practice of shortening the latter is not 


i at ,° 
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_ glass, 


_ top dressings when necessary, and note that a | 


_ plenty of air, nor should the roots suffer © 
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VEGETABLES. - 


culture. 


commendable, at least, if it is overdone. I 
like the top leaves to develop intact, and only 
shorten or remove those from the bottom of 
the stem as the fruits begin to show colour. 
In that part of the plant their work has been 
done. At any time the removal of foliage is 
gradual. Mildew is the more troublesome in 
a wet season. Last year we came to the end 
without a touch of this on the back of the 
leaves, but usually about August the only way 
to keep free is by the use of a little fire-heat at 
night, and also during dull days. It may pay 
to do this. Curiously, too, white fly has not 
given much concern, although I know many 
crops have been affected by it. The walls, the 
stages—everything inside the glass 
structures are given a thorough cleansing in 
winter time, and this may have something to 
do with freedom from the pest. For the 
destruction of white fly there is probably as 
‘yet no better way found than fumigating at 
night with nicotine preparations, and then 
sprinkling the surface, paths and so on, with 
inseeticide the next morning. We want a 
more simple means, but surely the cyaniding 
process, as it is termed, is not a plan one 
would advise. This is too risky to plant life. 
Mayrorp. 


Vegetable Marrows: Large fruited 


kinds a mistake. 


I have always noticed the tendency to grow 
those producing big fruit at exhibitions, 
especially local ones. Many pride themselves 
on this type of fruit. This is a mistake. 
During the past four or five seasons I have 
obtained and selected fruits of both, growing 
them side by side. Those giving the medium 
fruit made shorter joints, thereby producing 
more fruit. Every observing cultivator must 
have noticed, when a plant has set a fruit, 
there is a tendency for those following not 
to set till the first fruit has attained the seed- 
ing stage. The same thing holds good with 
Melons, Gourds, and Cucumbers. 


JOHN CROOK. 


Specimen bulbs of Onions. 


After having tried various ways—raising 
seedlings in boxes under glass, forwarding 
them in slight hot-beds, and growing them in 
pots—I incline to the belief that by adopting 
the last method the finest, heaviest, and 
most symmetrical bulbs can be obtained. 


The plants, when ready for putting out, can 


‘be transferred to their permanent quarters 
with the minimum of disturbance, and plants 
so treated, if well hardened off, never look 
behind. Unfortunately, the pot system 
means space under glass for a time, and only 
the enthusiast or the exhibitor is prepared 
to find room for a large batch. Nevertheless, 
the small grower may find room for a few 
dozen pots, and to such the practice is 
commended. A Scottish GARDENER. 


A useful vegetable: Seakale Beet. 


From early April and onwards this useful 
vegetable may be sown. In reality it is a 
Beet in which cultivation has developed the 
leaves instead of the root. It should be sown 
on well-cultivated ground in the same manner 
as Beetroot, in rows about 18 inches apart, 
‘and when well up thinned to about 1 foot 
apart. Keep the soil constantly stirred with 
the Dutch hoe, and occasionally sprinkle a 
little fertiliser between the rows. In about 


¢ 
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twelve to fourteen weeks the plants will have 
grown into fine specimens. Not only will 
there be an abundance of green leaves, which 
serve as a good substitute for Spinach, 
especially during dry weather (at which time 
it grows far more freely and does not run 
to seed), but the thick, edible stems should 
be picked or broken off near the ground. 
These, when the leaves are cut off and used 
as Spinach, can be cooked, and when served 
with sauce, eaten as Seakale. If the stems 
are picked systematically and not too 
drastically at one time, taking a few from 
each plant from time to time, it will be found 
that this can be carried on through a long 
season, right on until very severe frost comes 
and cuts them down. Those who have not 
already grown this succulent and profitable 
vegetable should give it a trial. 

= R. H. Crocxrorp. 
Weston Park Gardens, 

Stevenage. 


Onions and Parsnips. 


Carefully hoe the soil between the drills in 
such a manner that the young: plants, now 
well through the soil, are not in any way dis- 
turbed. This careful. moving of. the soil 
greatly expedites growth, 





Pea the Clipper. 


Those that have not should give this a trial. 
I have grown it for many years, and can find 
nothing better for midseason cropping. It 
has dark green pods, which hang in pairs 
with from eight to ten Peas in a pod. It is 
a strong grower from 5 to 6 feet in height and 
isa continuous cropper. Many kinds give a 
big lot at one time and are over, but this is 
not so in the case of Clipper. After many 
years I have come to regard those of medium 
height as the most profitable. Where sticks 
are a consideration, then those of from 1 foot 
to 2 feet have much to recommend them. 

Dorset. 





Cucumbers. 


As soon as frames and brick pits are cleared 
of their temporary occupants, they will be 
got ready for planting with Cucumbers. It 
is not necessary to provide hot-beds specially 
for summer-frame Cucumbers if these have 
been provided for the other plants that pre- 
viously occupied them, as there will be suffi- 
cient warmth remaining in the materials to 
start and carry on the growth of Cucumber 
planis without any additions. By closing 
the frames early in the afternoon, affording: 
no shade, and by modifying the watering 
and syringing in accordance with the state 
of the weather, Cucumbers will grow and 
fruit well during the summer. Always use 
tepid water for syringing the leaves or. 
moistening the soil. 


Wart disease on Potatoes. 


The proposed new regulations for the control 
of wart disease, which were to have been 
brought into operation by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries at the conclusion: 
of the 1922 planting season, are still under 
consideration by the Minister’s Advisory Com- 
mittees. It is unlikely that any decision will 
be arrived at in time to issue fresh regulations. 
which may affect the distribution of the 1922 
crop, or, therefore, that any change in the 
1921 regulations will be made. The Ministry 
can, however, inform Potato growers that no 
restrictions additional to those operating in 
1921 will be imposed which will affect the dis - 
tribution of the 1922 Potato crop, or of the en- 
try into England and Wales of seed Potatoes: 
produced during 1922 in Scotland or Ireland. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


The Flower Garden. 
Bedding out. 

The sudden coming of summer has made 
short work of many of our best spring-flower- 
ing plants, and these now have to give place 
to the summer bedding. Countless busy 
hands will now be engaged ‘‘ bedding out,” 
for it is always a mistake to delay for a 
single day when once the weather is pro- 
pitious. At its longest our summer is only 
short, and we cannot afford to shorten it at 
its beginning beyond what the weather 
compels. 

I suppose we have all quite made up our 
minds as to what plants we are going to 
use for the summer display, and have pro- 
bably got them hardened off and ready for 
putting out. The first thing I have to remark 
is, that in all probability bulbs or plants have 
somewhat exhausted the soil, and it will be 
essential to the well-being of their successors 
to dig it deeply, giving it a good dressing 
of manure (see Fig. 1). Only by digging 
deeply can you expect to give that sweetness 














Beginners. 


are worn out after a few weeks, but they do 
conserve to each plant its modicum of water 
until it has sent its roots down into the cooler 
and moister soil. The next point I wish to 
make is that even bedding plants, other than 
carpet bedding, require a certain amount of 
space according to their particular habit of 
growth. In Fig. 4 you see the planting of a 
circular bed, in the centre of which are three 
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can be had by using Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 


of which there are several exceedingly good 
varieties. = 

‘‘ Dot ’’ plants need not be flowering plants, 
though such things as short standard Mar- 
guerites and Heliotropes are really admir- 
able; but light and graceful, fine-foliaged 
plants, like Draczna indivisa, young Palms, 
some grasses, etc., add a tone which is all 
their own. For example, a bed of Begonias, 
picked out here and there with variegated 


Abutilons about a foot high, has a far better 


‘air’? about it than merely a bed of 
Begonias. One reason, is that the idea of 
‘‘ flatness’? is done away with, and I have 





Fig. 2 (A). 


Marguerites, to be surrounded by a triple 
ring of Geraniums. The plants each have 
1 foot of space—none too much for such free- 
growing subjects. The outer rings are in- 
“tended to be Violas, and these will be planted 
6 inches apart. We have always to remem- 
ber that summer bedding plants grow under 
what are virtually hot-bed conditions, viz., 
a warm atmosphere, hot soil, and, presum- 
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to the soil which is a hygienic necessity, or 
make a moisture-holding bed successfully to 
counteract the hottest summer sunshine. You 
may possibly be told here and there that a 
rich, deep soil is not good for flowering plants, 
that it encourages growth rather than bloom, 
that gross growth is not wanted, and that 
somewhat poor soil produces the greater amount 
of bloom. All this is right up to a certain 
point, and like most half-truths is mis- 
chievous. The finest flowers and the grandest 
display accompany health, vigour, and robust- 
ness. Most summer plants are gross feeders, 
and, if permitted, would be gross growers and 
thus realise the above fears. Thhere’is a way 
of getting all the best results and nullifying 
all the evil results, and this ideal state is 
reached simply by treading the beds fairly 
firm after well digging them. 

In Fig. 2 I am anxious to convey another 
warning. You see the difference in elevation 
between the two beds. The one (A) iis right ; 
the other (B) is wrong. The latter may look 
very attractive when filled with plants, more 
so than the other, but when it becomes a 
question of moisture, as it was all last 
summer, which is likely to come off best? 
It is not reasonable to plant on a steep mound 
for summer conditions, though much may be 
urged in its favour for autumn planting and 
spring beds. More than half the water 
poured on a high mound is wasted, the lower 
plants getting more than is good for them, 
while the higher plants starve. The whole of 
the planting should be done with an eye to 
“drought”? and facilities for watering, and 
as this is of primary importance I have em- 
phasised it by yet another figure (Fig. 3), 
showing how every plant should be planted in 
a saucer-like depression. These depressions 


ably, plenty of moisture. Growth is, there- 
fore, bound to be free rather than stunted, 
and the most elementary hygienic rules 
demand that they shall be given breathing 
space. We desire for our plants the same 
reasonable consideration we should give to 
animals, and whether we are the proud 
possessors of a thousand plants or the modest 
owners of a dozen, we would bespeak for 
them equal care. Last year at this date this 
page had something to say about the arrange- 
ment of the plants in our flower-beds, and it 
is not, therefore, my intention to enter in 
detail here upon that matter. But I do par- 
ticularly wish to call attention once again to 
the fuller, double-decker effect given to beds 
by the free use of ‘‘ dot’’ plants. By “‘ free ”’ 
use I do not mean a ‘‘ prodigal ’’ use, because 
it could easily be overdone and look horridly 
top-heavy. In Fig. 5 you will see what I 
mean. This illustration shows a bed planted 


often thought that otherwise exceedingly 


pretty parterres have the appearance of a 
painted picture or a chessboard because of 
its flatness, where what we need iis the idea 
of life and of growth. The true artist knows 
this. There is one thing those with the 
artistic instinct will take care to avoid, and 
that is ‘‘ the stereotyped.”’ It shows a lack 
of originality, and in some respects a want 
of care and thought. It is not the true 
gardener who copies everybody else rather 
than think out schemes of his own. I would 
rather see originality and failure than 
stereotype and success, because it shows a 
mark of progress, and it is through failure 
that success must be sought. I do not lose 
sight of the fact that I am writing for 
‘beginners,’ and if I am touching on the 
‘* deeper’ things of gardening, it is to afford 
them glimpses of greater things upon which 
it is more than advisable that they start out 
with correct ideas. ; F. J. F. 


Fruit. 


Thinning Strawberries. 
The thinning of this deservedly popular 


fruit requires a little judgment in order that. 


the best results may be obtained. By the 


removal of the redundant small flowers a large. 


amount of material is diverted into more satis- 
factory and profitable fruit. The first flower 
to open is usually the largest, and produces 
the largest fruit. A 
Strawberries grown in pots are practically 


always thinned, for which grape scissors are 


used. The advantages of thinning are beyond 


question, especially for Strawberries in pots 


with their limited supply of soil and food 


material.. Consequently all superfluous fruit — 


should be cut out as soon as it is set 
and commences to swell, because if allowed to 


attain material size and it is then cut away, — 


those that remain will not have gained so 
much advantage as they would have done if 
the small fruit had been removed earlier. 
A good average crop of Strawberries grown 


in a pot 6 inches in diameter is half-a-pound, 
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Fig. 2 (B). 
with Geraniums of the Mrs. Pollock or and fine berries may weigh from 14 oz. to 2 


tricolor type, with a few dwarf-standard 
Fuchsias dotted about at equal distances. It 
jis an arrangement which could not be used 
with Paul Crampel or other free-growing 
Geraniums, but this dwarfer-growing 
tricolor variety makes an admirable ground- 
work for the effective display of the bright, 
pendulous flowers of the Fuchsia. An effect 
equally attractive, though totally different, 


oz. each, the average being 1 oz. or a little less 
per berry, according to the variety. 


Thinning Gooseberries. Z . 


Although not published far and wide, the 
thinning of the Gooseberry has long been 
The term “thinning” has not 


practised. 
been applied generally to the operation, 
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though the effect is the same and the results — | 
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' grow to full size before being gathered. The 
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_ most satisfactory. In this case the thinning 
- consists of carefully examining each bush and 
gathering therefrom the largest berries for sale 
or for home use, leaving the remainder to 
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"increase in size and weight, to be again re- 
i ° oA 


lieved of the largest berries and the remainder 
to grow to their full size, if not to ripen. 
By this method we get the full benefit of a 
large crop of Gooseberries, and at the same 
___ time save the trees from the exhausting effects 
_ resulting from a large crop being allowed to 


results may thus be summarised :—(1) A large 
crop will have been obtained ; (2) the tree has 
_ not been exhausted ; therefore (3) it is able to 


develop new growth; and (4) will be able to 
___ produce a nice crop the following year if that 


new growth has not been cut away at the 
- intervening winter pruning. Such trees 
____ deserve to be well manured, either with solid, 
liquid, or fertiliser. At the moment of writ- 
ing (May 17th) there are Gooseberry trees 
laden with fruit, many berries being large 
‘enough for tarts, only a short distance away. 
_ Good varieties for producing fruit early and 


=. 
melts. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Thinning Grapes. 


The Grape is a troublesome fruit to thin, 
and the work often hag to be executed under 
uncomfortable conditions of temperature, 
position, and light. Unless the thinner has 
some knowledge of the average size of the 


berries when ripe he may very easily make a° 
~ mistake by spoiling the bunch. 


Moreover, 
the length of stalk attached to each berry, and 
the size of the berry of the respective varieties, 
vary with the variety. It is a far cry from 
the gigantic and well-grown Golden Cham- 
pion, Canon Hall Muscat, Gros Maroc, and 
Gros Colman to the very small but very rich 
berries and bunches of the White, Grizzly, and 
Black Frontignans ; yet we come upon them in 
most unexpected places. Between those two 
extreme groups there are many varieties, and 
almost as many various sizes of berries. In 
the correct thinning of the Grape, a knowledge 
of the average size attained by the different 
varieties when ripe, and grown under good 
average conditions, will probably be helpful to 
the student. 


In considering the distance from berry to 


_ berry when thinning, we must remember that 


the round or spherical berries require the 
same space in all directions. The oval berries 
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fork atthe one end. First, cut out all berries 
which you are quite sure should be cut out. 
Secondly, again examine the bunch, and 
probably you will find more of which you 
have no longer any doubt. Remove them. 
Thirdly, the terminal or central berry of three 
practically always proves to be the best Grape. 
Close by the triplet may be a pair of berries 
each of which may prove to be fine Grapes; 
leave them. Sometimes the centre berry of a 
triplet has not set, and is consequently a 
failure as a Grape; remove it. J. U. 


The Vegetable Garden. 
Salads. 


The hot weather turns our minds quite 
naturally to salads, and I think that most 
people who possess a garden are woefully neg- 
ligent in their efforts to keep up a continuous 
supply of these delightful comestibles through- 
out the summer. Scarcely one in ten fails to 
make a sowing of the various plants required 
when getting in their ordinary seeds in March 
and April; but they make the mistake of 
sowing too much at once instead of “little 
and often,’”’ with this result, that about mid- 
summer they have more than they can consume 
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should be allowed the minimum space above 
and below, and the maximum space outwardly. 
Therefore, we see to it that the space between 
one berry and its neighbour—when being 
thinned—shall be equal to the space required 
when each berry is fully grown. The 
diameters of the ripe berries indicate the 





hi of good size are Keepsake, Rough Green, and approximate space that should be left between 
_ Berry’s Early Kent. If any person possesses each perfect berry, small though the berry be 
_— either of the three named he hardly requires at the time of thinning, according to the 
_ either of the other two, so far as my ex- average diameter of each variety or kind of 
_ perience of them goes. Currants—Red, Grape. a 

_ Pink, White, and Black—are not thinned as a It is good policy to go over each bunch as 
- rule, but the Black are sometimes thinned for soon as it is possible to discern the seedless 
exhibition, when size of berry alone is the berries and to cut them away, with any 
__. standard of merit. , rubbish that cannot possibly develop into 
Le 
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_. Raspberries and Loganberries are not 
thinned as a rule, a succession of fruit being 
more useful and profitable. At cottagers’ 
shows occasionally is seen a dish of Rasp- 
__ berries, each individual of which has had its 
companions removed in order that the single 
_ fruit may be abnormally large; but it should 
not be encouraged. 


Grapes. This clears the way for better work 
and correct judgment ; this may occupy several 
days. In the meantime, the Grapes proper 
will have become more clearly defined, and the 
work of thinning be commenced in earnest. 
A thin stick or peg about 9 inches long is 
necessary for raising and moving berries aside. 
It should be very thin, and with a minute 


Radishes of the Turnip-rooted kinds. 
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while in a fit state, and usually consign 
Lettuces and Radishes, which are too far 
gone, to the rubbish heap, depending thence- 
forth upon the greengrocer for all excepting 
Onions and, maybe, Tomatoes. It may be a 
matter of taste, but I would give very little 
myself for salads that have been wilting in 
greengrocers’ shops for hours, the point and 
beauty of salads being, to me, freshness and 
succulence. 

It is not as though there was any difficulty 
in growing them, for what is mostly needed 
is foresight. According to your requirement 
so sow, and no further. Ifa row of Lettuces 
across your garden produces more than you 
can eat in a fortnight, sow only half the row, 
and attend to the other half a fortnight later. 
The sanfe with Radishes. When they are a 
day or two past their best they become hot 
and spongy, and instead of being appetising 
and refreshing they are distasteful. In some 
gardens there are as many Radishes and Let- 
tuces thrown away as are eaten, and 
though this may represent but a fraction in 
the cost of seeds wasted, it is a waste of valu- 
able space, and a loss of a great deal of 
enjoyment. What I want to bring home is the 
necessity of making a small sowing every two 
or three weeks, so that whatever the crop, it 
may come along in regular succession, always 
young and always fresh. 

At present it is possible successfully to 
transplant Lettuce thinnings, and this is 
generally done, though success is largely de- 
pendent upon the weather. Later on, when 
the soil is dry and the air hot, it is not so 
possible, and that is why successional sowings 
should begin at once. Lettuces of the Cab- 
bage varieties are best for late use, ae 

e 
latter must be sown very thinly, otherwise 
they will not bulb, and the former should be 
thinned as soon as they are large enough. 


EF, J. F: 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Vegetable Marrows. 

Set out the earliest batch of plants either 
in handlights stood on ridges of soil over- 
lying a foot or so of stable manure, or in 
frames on partially exhausted hot-beds, re- 
moving the frames in the course of a few 
weeks and allowing the plants to ramble at 
will over the beds. Heavy crops are to be had 
in this way if the plants are watered when- 
ever they require moisture. 


Successional crops. 

Give every attention to plants pricked out 
and afford ample supplies of water and get 
them into the trenches before they become 
drawn. Prick off young plants for the late 
crop, water and shade from the sun. A 
skeleton frame answers well for these. Plant 
Celeriac on ground previously prepared, and 
water until the roots get a grip of the soil. 


Hardy fruits. 

Disbudding and the tentative thinning of 
the crop in cases where a heavy set has 
resulted should be brought to a conclusion. 
The chief object now is to keep the young 
growths from becoming damaged by insects. 
As long as they can be kept under by the use 
of plain water forcibly applied well and good, 
but should they appear to be gaining ground 
apply insecticides at once. Washing of the 
trees on warm mornings and afternoons is now 
admissible. Train in the young shoots as 
soon as they are of a sufficient length. Con- 
tinue to thin down the crop of Apricots to 
safe numbers in all cases when the trees are 
carrying more than they can eventually per- 
fect, and pinch back young growths to four 
leaves, with the exception of where shoots are 
reauired to fill bare spaces and so on. Keep 
a sharp lookout for caterpillar. As insecti- 
cides are useless, this pest can only be got 
rid of by pressing the rolled and twisted 
leaves containing them between the finger and 
thumb. Examine the borders both in this 
and the foregoing instance, and afford copious 
supplies of water if found to be required, and 
do not be lulled into a false security by assum- 
ing that the rainfall during the past few 
months has been sufficient for their needs. 
Examine newly-graited trees and see that all 
is in order with regard to clay daubs, ete. 


Bedding out. 

Where much has to be done make a start at 
once by putting out all the hardiest of. the 
subjects -first, and leaving the more tender 
of them to be dealt with last. Ii eyerything 
both in regard to the planting of beds and 
borders and the number of plants required has 
been pre-arranged, matters will be greatly 
expedited. Want of forethought in regard to 
these matters oft-times occasions confusion 
and delay. Very often while bedding out is 
going forward lawn mowing is apt to get 
behind. This, if possible, should be avoided, 
as the turf does not recover from its effects 
for some time showid dry weather set in. 


Celery planting. 

The last week in May or the first week in 
June is a favourable time to plant Celery ior 
autumn use, Assuming trenches were pre- 
pared as advised, and that the plants have 
been freely exposed, the only preliminary 
prior to planting them is to give them a 
thorough soaking of water a few hours before 
lifting. Each plant will then lift with a 
good ball, and be less disposed to fail than 
when this precaution is. omitted, and will 
therefore get away all the more quickly. 
Planting in single or double rows depends on 
the width of the trenches, and let there be a 
distance of 9 inches to 12 inches between the 
plants. Plant firmly. Water and mulch with 
leaf-soil or spent mushroom dung. A. W. 
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Midland Counties. 


Hardy perennials 

are now growing rapidly, and need frequent 
attention in the matter of staking and tying, 
thinning out weak-flowering growths, feeding 
and watering. The work of staking and 
tying should not be left until the plants have 
grown so loosely that the shoots drop about 
or have become broken by high winds or heavy 
rains. Damage by storms is not readily re- 
paired, but much may be averted by timely 
staking and tying. Discrimination should 
be used in this work, and the individual 
habit of growth studied. © Avoid tying the 
plants into shapeless bundles. For plants of 
a free and tall habit the simplest method 


is to.use Pea-sticks, placing several sticks ° 


around each clump, The Pea-sticks may be 
trimmed off at the top according to the height 
of the flowers, allowing for the blooms to 
grow above the sticks. Though these supports 
may seem unsightly for a time, they will 
quickly be covered with growth and hidden 
from view. 


Brussels Sprouts. 


There should be no delay in getting out the - 


plants for the main crop. These plants, to do 
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Late Melons. . 


Spare pits can now be utilised for growing 
a crop of late Melons. _ Plants in pits are 
more difficult to manage than those grown in~ 
the orthodox Melon house, yet careful atten- 
tion to detail and sufficient heat will result. 
in useful fruits. Good sorts for this planting 
may be named in Hero of Lockinge, William 
Tillery, and Munro’s Little Heath—all of 
which, if old, are-good. | Cucumbers can be 
grown under precisely similar treatment. — 


Tomatoes. 


The plants intended for late use should now 
be got out, whether these are grown in pots, 
in boxes, or in borders under glass. Aim 
always at securing a stocky, short-jointed 
growth, suppress auxiliary growths in their 
earliest stage, water carefully, and artificially 
fertilise the blooms—in the case of the first 
four trusses, at all events. Feeding may be | 
resorted to after the first bunch begins to swell 
away, and when the earliest fruits begin to: 
colour up give rather less water and reduce the 
feeding to some extent. 


Vegetable garden. 

Runner Beans can now be sown in bulk. 
These make useful screens, the flowers are 
decidedly ornamental, and the pods are 
hardier than those of French Beans, and may 
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them well, need good culture, and the ground be had in good condition after the latter are — 


should have been well prepared in the winter. 
Plant in drills at 2 feet 6 inches apart, and 
allow the same distance between the plants. 
The space between the rows may be occupied 
with Spinach for the next two months, but 
this should be cleared quickly and _ not 
allowed to run to seed. 


Cauliflower plants : 
should be watered with liquid manure, 
whether the ground be dry or not. The 
plants that were set out in the middle of 
April are well established and capable of 
assimilating large quantities of the moisture 
at the roots. Hoe the soil between the rows 
frequently. Plantations of the varieties 
Autumn Giant and Halloween Giant should 
be made as soon as the plants are large enough 
for transference, allowing them a space of 
2 feet each way. 


Onions. 
Spring-sown Onions are ready for thinning. 


If only moderate-sized bulbs are desired, a 


space of 3 inches between the plants will > 


suffice, but the work of thinning should be 
done carefully and, if possible, in moist 
weather. A light dressing of an approved 
artificial manure from time to time will be 
beneficial. Soot is an excellent stimulant for 
Onions, and will do much to keep the Onion 
fly in check. 


Parsnips 

are ready for thinning finally; allow a space 
of 9 inches between the plants for ordinary 
use, and 15 inches if large specimens are 
required. Stir the soil between the rows with 
the hoe, and apply a dressing of soot during 
showery weather. 


Beetroots. 


The main crop seedlings should be thinned 
but not too severely. If birds are troublesome, 
leave the final thinning until the plants are 
strong. Ply the hoe regularly between the 
rows and give an occasional dusting of soot. 


Runner Beans 


should be encouraged to grow away freely by 
affording copious waterings, preferably with 
rain-water or well-diluted liquid manure. 
Lose no time in staking those that show signs 
of commencing to run. Give a loose tie to 
start them up the poles, so that one or two 
shoots are ensured for each pole, 


F. -W. G. 


‘ forgotten. 


frosted. I recommend the climbing French 
Bean as being a_prolific cropper and the pods, 
if not required from day to day, are useful 


for bottling or for pickling. Radishes, Tur- | 


nips, Lettuces, Cress, Mustard, and such 
things should be sown regularly, and small 
sowings at frequent intervals are preferable 
to large breadths. | Fork up the soil among 
early Potatoes, stake such Peas as require sup- 
port, and make further sowings. The 
Brassica quarter ought to be prepared in anti- ~ 
cipation. Spinach must not be forgotten, and 
it is well to keep the hoe going among crops — 
of all kinds. : 


Nets. 


A . \ : e 
As the time is not now so very far away 


when nets will be required, it is advisable that — 
these -be looked over and put in readiness. 
Those who make a practice—and it is a very — 
commendable one—of labelling such respective 
net for its corresponding situation are relieved _ 
of much trouble when the nets are required, 


and there is a considerable saving of time, — 


in itself an item not to be overlooked. 
Summer planting. 


Many of the flower garden subjects can now 


go into the beds or borders. Among these are, — 
of course, Calceolarias, where these are still — 
employed. The ordinary bedding varieties are — 


singularly ineffective, but there are possibili- — 
ties in the case of C. amplexicaulis— a variety _ 
which used to be popular at one time. 
later, and altogether better in every way, than 
the more common forms. 


stemons may now be safely put out, as well as. 


Antirrhinums. Naturally, these things must 


The ‘“‘ Gem ”’ Pent- — 
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have been well hardened off or accidents are — 


liable to occur. oS. 
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Sowings of flower seeds. 3 oe 73 


There are some seeds which require to be — 


attended to round about the present time. 


Among these are Cinerarias, both of the — 


grandiflora and the stellata type, herbaceous _ 


* 


and hybrid Calceolarias—among the latter the — 
popular C. profusa (Clibrani), Primula — 
sinensis and its stellate form, and Stock 
Empress Elizabeth. The last, if potted up 
regularly and grown coolly will be of service 
early next spring. Biennials ought not to be ~ 
These, of course, should be sown 
in suitable soil in an open border, and, equally — 
of course, the seedlings should be run out into ~ 
nursery beds as soon as possible, to be ready 
for transplanting in late autumn. W. McG. — 
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_ Correspondence. 
ee OUTDOOR. 

_ Gentiana acaulis. 

' (G. L. C. Eden).—This is easily grown, 

except on very dry soils. In some districts 

| edgings are made of it, which, when the plants 

are in flower, are very beautiful. It is quite 


good depth of moist loam into which it can 
‘S root. ; 

_ Azalea indica. ; 
-  (#. W.).—You made a mistake in cutting 
off the shoot which had flowered. You ought 
to have removed the flowers only, and then 
stood the plants in a warm greenhouse to 
- make fresh wood to flower in 1923. After the 
growth had been made the plants ought to 
ave been stood in the open to ripen the wood, 
taking the plants. indoors when frost 
threatened. 
| ee INDOOR. 
Camellia buds dropping: 
3 (A. L.).—It is very difficult to assign a 
_ reason for Camellia buds dropping, some 
_ yarieties being more prone to it than others. 
_ A close atmosphere, too much water at the 
roots, or the reverse, will often produce this 
undesirable state of things, and within the 
London area a few days of fog will frequently 

eause the buds to drop wholesale. A tem- 
_ perature of 45 degrees to 55 degrees during 
the winter would be better than 5 degrees 
_— warmer. . An ineoreased circulation of air 
will often check the dropping of Camellia 
_ buds. Neither the repotting nor the soot- 
_ water has anything to do with this. If your 
structure has been kept close the better way, 
will be to ventilate more freely. 





_ Maiden-hair Fern is the Black Vine Weevil 
_ (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). 
'. very annoying pests and do much damage to 
many kinds of plants. They always feed at 
might, remaining hidden during the day. 
We should recommend you to place the plants 
which you suspect harbour these weevils on 
a white sheet, and examine them with a good 
light in the evening. The insects generally 
fall and feign death when disturbed.- If none 
— fall on to the sheet, hold the plant upside 
down and shake the fronds well over the sheet. 
The grubs of this insect are very destructive 
_ to the roots of many soft-wooded plants. 


. x : TREES AND SHRUBS. 

_ Chimonanthus fragrans not flowering. 
__ (Raven).—A great mistake in the culture 
— of this shrub is that it is pruned at the wrong 
season of the year. As the flowers are borie 
on the previous year’s growth, pruning should 
be done when the blooming is over. Then the 
shoots that have flowered should be cut back 
to the main stem and, when growth again 
commences, abundance of young shoots will be 
~ made that will flower the following season. 
_ These again should be pruned in the same 
way after flowering as those that preceded 
them, <A few twigs with blossoms on them 
if cut and taken indoors last a long time. No 
harm is done by removing these shoots, as in 
the ordinary course of treatment they would 
___ be cut away after the flowers have faded. 


- 


. 2 PESTS. — 
| Plague of ants. . 
(Mrs. L. Coker).—If you can trace the nests 
you might greatly reduce the numbers of the 
pests by pouring boiling water upon them. 
Having slightly disturbed a nest to arouse its 
occupants, pour the boiling water upon it 
_ from a coarse-rose watering-can. In like 


at home in the rock garden, where there is a 


‘dryness at the root is the cause. 
(J. L. W.).—The insect attacking your- 
These beetles are 


_mannia 


ever held. 
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manner visit all the nests you can find, re- 
peating the application a day or so later 
when there are evidences of recolonisation. 
Some of the so-called soil-fumigants, if not 
responsible for killing them, drive them away, 
and so do tar and carbolic acid poured into 
their runs. The hot. water, however, will kill 
thousands outright, and if persevered with 
will usually meet all requirements. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Dusty.—We should not advise you to use 
the material you send. It is of no value and 
can never take the place of soot. 

W. H.—Not by any means unusual. The 
only thing is that the old tuber has not 
decayed. It is frequent this year. 

Warrington.—No ; what you have been told 
is wrong, but you have done the right thing 
in digging up the plants and putting them 
on the fire to guard against accidents. 

D. W.—The Cycas is a stove woody peren- 
nial, requiring plenty of ‘pot room, rich, 
sandy loam, and, most important of all, a 
moist heat. Your plant has evidently suf- 
fered from the winter cold. 

Pilgrim.—Your best plan will ‘be to wait 
until the autumn before sowing. Write to 
some seedsman of repute and give him the 
size of the plot, as also the nature of the soil, 
and he will send you a suitable mixture of 
Grass seed. 

F. W.—The only cure for the white fly is 
cyaniding, but this is very dangerous, and we 
would not advise your trying it. Try fumi- 
gating with XL-All, following the directions 
issued with it. If you do this frequently you 
will in time, we think, get rid of the fly. 

G. L. C. Eden.—It is difficult to say what 
may be the cause of the failure of the Snap- 
dragon and the Tulip. In all probability 
Get some 
gardener in the district to examine them, as 
also the soil, and in this way you most pro- 
bably will discover the cause. The only way 
to catch the mice is to set breakback traps. 

A. Saunder.—It is now too late to think 
of planting hardy plants. You must fill the 
beds with the ordinary run of summer bedding 
plants, filing them with hardy plants in 
the autumn. Your best plan will be to pro- 
cure a copy of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden,”’ 
in which you will find the whole question of 
hardy plants dealt with and suitable lists 
given. . 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

White Storm.—1, Berberis buxifoha; 2, 
Epimedium pinnatum; 4, Epimedium 
rubrum. 

J. H. Lye.—The African Hemp (Spar- 
africana). This can be easily 
increased from the young shoots in April. 

P. R. Scott.—Purple flower is Orchis macu- 
lata; 2, Habenaria  bifolia. ‘* British 
Orchids, how to tell one from another,’’ 
Unwin Bros., Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


Trade Notes. 


Arrangements have been made _ for 
« great International Flower Show to he 
held in the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on August 
30th and 31st and September 1st and 2nd 
next. The show is promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow in conjunction with the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticultural 
Society, and-is expected to be one of the finest 
A sum of over £1,500, exclusive of 
trophies, is offered in prizes. The competi- 
tions are open to the United Kingdom for 
gardeners and amateurs. This is the first 
occasion on which the Horticultural Society 
of Glasgow has arranged a show for four 
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days. Formerly it was confined to two 
days. The departure is due to the enter- 
prise of the Glasgow Corporation, which has 
augmented the prizes to a large extent. 
Foreign nations, States and Dependencies of 
Great Britain, have been invited to furnish 
displays of their fruit products. The list of 
special prizes includes £130 for pot planits, 
£36 for Roses, £26 for Sweet Peas, £36 for 
Carnations, £28 for Chrysanthemums, £38 
for hardy plants, £28 for Dahlias. There is 
also £95 for a decorated fruit table, the 
winner, in addition, receiving a silver cup or 
rose bowl, value £50. A sum of £37 is offered 
for the best bunches of Grapes, while for Vege- 
tables £28 is offered in one section. There 
are also classes for allotment holders which 
will form another feature of. the Show. 
Special money prizes are to be awarded. A 
deputation from the Royal Horticultural 
Society will visit the Show and award special 
prizes. Applications for space for stands 
should be made to Mr. ©. P. Hainsworth, 
general manager of the Kelvin Hall, Kelvin 
Grove, Glasgow. Competitors’ entry forms 
are to be lodged with Mr. Hugh M. Mackie, 
(.A., 124, St.. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


Messrs. Hawker and Botwoop, Lz¢p., 
Grays, Essex, have instituted a bonus scheme 
by which purchasers of their noted goods can 
obtain a substantial price reduction. The 
makers of Sox, a non-poisonous combined 
insecticide and fungicide, possessing several 
good physical qualities, and Dyoweed, a non- 
arsenical weed killer, are confident that when 
once growers have tested the merits of their 
goods they will continue their use. The bonus 
scheme remains in force till June 10th, and 
goods may be obtained from local agents. 


Medal for Irises. 


At the Royal Horticultural Society’s Iris 
meeting on June 7th and 8th there will be 
offered for competition the silver medal of 
the American Iris Society. This will be 
awarded to the best collection of twelve 
varieties already in commerce. All entries 
must be sent to the Secretary, R.H.S., at 
Vincent Square, S.W., not later than Friday, 
June 2nd, 


R.H.S. special Iris show. 


There will be three competitions for new 
seedlings shown by the raisers and not in 
commerce—i.e., not yet offered in any cata- 
logue : — 

(1) For three spikes of one seedling. Prize 
presented by Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., 
of Tunbridge Wells. 

(2) For one spike each of three seedlings. 
Prize presented by Messrs. G. G. Whitelegg 
and Co., of Chislehurst and Orpington. 

(3) For one single spike. Prize presented 
by Mr. Amos Perry, of Enfield. 

All varieties shown must be named and 
entries should be received in writing not later 
than Friday, June 2nd. All exhibits must 
be staged not later than 10 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, June 7th. At 5 p.m. on June 7th there 
will be an informal conference on Irises, when 
Mr. W. R. Dykes will give an account of the 
Paris Conference and invite discussion on any 
topics or plants of interest. On Thursday, 
June 8th, there will be a meeting at 11.30 
a.m., when Mr. F. J. Chittenden will explain 
the scheme of classification recently published 
by the Society. At this special meeting all 
growers of Bearded Irises are invited to send 
specimens of the varieties they have in flower 
in order that they may be arranged round 
the hall in accordance with the scheme of 
classification. ‘They should be placed in the 
space set apart for the appropriate division 
after 2 p.m. on Tuesday, June 6th, and before 
10.30 a.m. on Wednesday, June 7th. 

W. R. Dyxss, Secretary. 
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PESTS. 


Silver leaf in Apple trees. 


The number of cases of silver leaf on Apple 
trees is now on the increase, and the Inspec- 
tors of the Ministry report that the disease is 
more abundant in Apple trees where large 
branches have been cut off during pruning, or 
where the trees have been headed back for the 
purpose of top grafting.. 

The fungus, Stereum purpureum, is a 
wound parasite, and it will be readily under- 
stood that, by cutting, wounds may be leit 
exposed during the winter which may become 
infected with the disease. No remedy is 
known for the cure of the disease, but, by 
covering each wound made by pruning or by 
heading back with Stockholm tar or grafting 
wax, the spores are prevented from entering 
and the tree is protected. The greatest 
danger is with the trees which have been 
headed back, for all the branches have been 
lopped off, and large wounds exposed during 


the winter and spring months of the year. If 


the wounds are not covered at the time of 
cutting, then one foot more of the branches 
should be sawn off at the time the grafts are 
inserted, so as to remove any wood which may 
have become infected. Needless to add, all the 
wounds should be covered with grafting wax 
as soon as the graft has been inserted. 
Silver leaf disease is one of increasing danger 
to fruit growers with each succeeding year, 
and it is only by combined action and by 
adopting preventive measures that orchards 
can be kept in a prosperous condition. 





Insects in the garden. 


Nowadays a considerable amount of space 
is devoted by the horticultural Press to the 
subject of insects in the garden—both out of 
doors and under glass. It is, no doubt, 
necessary that we should know all about these 
insects and about the manner in which they 
ought to be dealt with. Yet, it appears to 
me, the recurring articles upon insects are 
apt to give the casual reader quite a wrong 
impression. Such a one might imagine, for 
instance, that plant houses and fruit houses 
are but forcing places for aphides, red spider, 
thrips, mite, mealy bug, and so on, and that 
it is a matter of the utmost difficulty to rear 
healthy plants and to keep vines and fruit 
trees free from insects. Such an idea is a 
mistaken one. It is the simplest matter in 
the world to keep houses free from insects, 
and all good gardeners will endorse this state- 
ment. The man who has insect pests has 
invited them ; that is to say, he has provided 
the environment in which insects increase and 
multiply. The germs of small-pox and of 
fevers only appear under suitable conditions, 
and the same is true of insects in plant houses 
or in fruit houses. Dirt means disease both 
in the case of humanity and of plants. Clean 
and sanitary surroundings, in the case of 
man, mean health. The same surroundings 
mean health to plants and to fruit trees. The 
insect-ridden plant and the vermin-infested 
fruit trees are almost always dirty. Conse- 
quently they are in ill health, and, their 
stamina being low, they are promptly invaded 
by pests to their ultimate undoing. Lime- 
washing, the use of the syringe and plenty of 
clean, cold water, the thorough scouring of all 
woodwork and glass with hot, soapy water, 
plenty of fresh air, judiciously afforded in 
suitable weather, and an occasional vaporis- 
ing will keep insects at bay. The virtue of 
the syringe and clear water is not sufficiently 
understood by the rising generation of gar- 
deners. One of the old school under whom I 
worked (with much profit to myself) was wont 
to say: ‘‘ Keep the syringe going. Vermin 
hate cold water!’’ Aphis, thrips, and red 


spider will not flourish where the cold water. 
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treatment is effectual, It may be said that 
mealy bug and the Tomato fly are not to be 
extirpated by the use of the _ syringe. 
Granted; but mealy bug can be handled in 
other ways, and it is not impossible to keep 
the Tomato fly in check if it cannot altogether 
be exterminated by sulphuring the houses 
after the crops have been removed. One of 
the reasons why this pest is so common is the 
unfortunate—to use no stronger word—prac- 
tice of growing plants in infested houses, or of 
growing Tomato plants in a mixed collection 
of greenhouse subjects. The fly is partial to 
other things than Tomatoes—it affects Eupa- 
tcriums, Ferns, and, in an especial degree, 
Fuchsias, as well as other things well known 
to the observer. The fly, or its eggs, are thus 
conveyed from house to house, and, what is 
more regrettable, they are comfortably pro- 
tected over winter, to begin their activities 
early in the following season, and after the 








HE recent Chelsea Show was certainly 
worth any discomfort occasioned by 

the tropical conditions prevailing there. The 
beauty and effect of some of the exhibits 
must have been a wonderful revelation even 
to the hardened show-goer, and there were 
lessons to learn both for the expert gardener 
and the veriest tyro. These shows deserve 
the whole-hearted support of everyone with 
the slightest interest in Horticulture, and 
although the amateur might, perhaps, come 
away with a small sense of his gardening 
inferiority, he could not but enthuse over the 
many things of beauty that were displayed. 
All gardeners are at times apt to overlook 





the important part that our friends the 
chemical scientists have contributed towards 
the perfected splendour of both flowers and 
fruit. The illustration of Messrs. Edward 
Cook and Co.’s stand, which is reproduced 
here, will serve to remind readers of the 
prominence that garden sundries occupied 
in the Show. .While the flower and fruit 
trees are so prone to become the victims of 
Aphides and other hungry garden pests, as 
well as numerous diseases, it is the task of 
the gardener to employ the most suitable 
means of combating the evil work and pro- 
tecting the health and life of his crops, 
whether they be flowers, fruit or vegetables. 
Cook’s Nicotine Spray has the distinction of 
being a combined Insecticide and Fungicide 
that is safe for spraying at any period of 
development, and its further advantage is 
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Tomato house has been thoroughly sulphured — 
and washed down, = = 

That outbreaks of insects will, at times, — 
occur in even the most carefully attended — 
houses I do not deny. But I contend that — 
such casual attacks, in such houses, can be 
promptly got under. On the other hand, ill- — 
tended and dirty houses lay themselves open’ — 
to—invite, indeed—such attacks. _ = Ss 

I do not, in any way, disparage the notes — 
on insects. It is well for us to know some- — 
thing concerning their life history and their 
powers for good or evil. But it is better to 
know of these things theoretically rather than — 
by bitter experience, and, in conclusion, I 
reiterate that the man who uses the syringe, 
who ventilates carefully, who scrubs out his 
houses, and who uses plenty of limewash and 
paint will be practically immune from all 
but trifling attacks of insect pests. 

W. McG. 
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the easiness with which it can be mixed for — 
use, no hot water being required, nor any 

boiling ceremony. Many samples were dis- — 
tributed to interested Horticulturists at the — 
Show, as well as the many who purchased — 
supplies to be forwarded on the personal — 
recommendation of regular users. A sample — 
quart tin (sufficient to make 25 gallons solu- — 
tion) willbe sent post paid to any gardener — 
on application, and no one who makes this 
wise investment is likely to regret it. 
Especially wary gardeners are asked to write — 


« fies 


for fuller particulars, with which will be sent _ 
a free sample enough to make 1 gallon of — 
mixture. Other Cook’s garden preparations — 
: 4 

a 

\ / b 
2 | 


include Nicotine Vapourizing Compound for — 
Greenhouse fumigation, Path Cleaner (Non- 
Arsenical Weedkiller), “Gyp” non-poison- 
ous spray for vegetables, ete., and Fertilizers, © 
the latter being a very fine compound of— 
high analysis which serves well as a rich 
stimulating food for all garden produce. 
There is nothing better for any crops thana 
safe tonic or “whip up” at this period, 
easily applied as a top dressing round the | 
roots and watered in, or served by means of ~ 
a water-can at the rate of 4 teaspoonfuls to — 
1 gallon of water. Such procedure will — | 
reintroduce into the soil such necessary 
elements as, notably, Nitrogen, Phosphates, 
and Potash. Cook’s Universal Fertilizer is 
obtainable in tins and bags, and any 
enthusiast for big things would be well 
advised to try it.—[Apvr. ] Be ca = 
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surplus growths. 













_ to train in on the walls or trellis. 








instances that in disbudding 
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_ dispensed with at pruning-time. 
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Ps. in front, termed ‘‘ forerights.’’ 
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to them. 






at the same time. 
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The time has now arrived to start disbud- 
ding, or, in other words, relieve the trees of 
In the case of Peaches and 
Nectarines, this operation is ian absolute 
_ necessity, because the trees, if in a healthy 
- condition, will produce a far greater number 


Owing to 
_ the changeable character of the weather con- 
_ ditions, disbudding has been delayed some- 

what later than usual, but for the reasons 
stated above it cannot be longer deferred. 
To effect this necessary reduction of growths 
in a proper manner, both intelligence and 

foresight must be brought to bear, so that 
_ those retained are left where needed, and in 
such numbers as the requirements of the tree 
may demand. The object, then, in disbud- 
_ ding is to so reduce the number of growths that 

just a sufficiency and no more is retained to 


for the elaboration of sap, so that both the 
s. _erop and all parts of the tree shall participate 
in and receive their due share of the flow. 
_ It is unfortunately the case in very many 
too many 
growths are left, with the result that when 
fall grown they are so congested as to render 
all chances of their ever becoming properly 
ripened very remote. Besides, this is a sheer 
waste of energy, as the surplus has to be 


- __ It is the usual practice to commence disbud- 
ding, first by pulling off any shoots situated 
behind the branches and those immediately 
Then the 
actual reduction of the side growths is taken 
in hand by beginning, at the upper parts 
___ of the trees, rubbing or pulling off the weakest 
and pinching back such as may have fruits 
at their base to three leaves, to draw the sap 
Tf, when the final thinning of the 
_ crop takes place, any of these fruits have to 
_ be dispensed with, the shoots can be cut out 
ae Be careful when pulling 
ke off the shoots not to tear the bark, and if it 
“4 . j 


-Disbudding Peach-trees. 


is found that they do not come away readily, 
the best course to adopt is to slip them off 
with the point of a sharp knife. If the 
weather continues cool and. cloudy, ‘which 
causes the sap-flow to be somewhat sluggish, 
disbudding should be done very gradually, 
and the operation spread over at least two 
weeks. If, on the contrary, it should prove 
mild and sunny, then it may be commenced 
and finished within a week, or at-the most ten 
days, as growth will then be rapid. -When 





(See page 376.) 


An old Spode vase. 


completed, there should be, in addition to the 
pinched-back shoots where the fruits are 
situated, one shoot at the base, another mid- 
way, if there is room for training it in, and 
one at the tip. In the two previously named 
cases the said shoots should, if possible, be 
situated on the upper side of the branches. 
In the case of old trees, care must be taken 
to keep the centres furnished with young 
growths, and, where it can conveniently be 
done, it is a good plan to train in shoots with 
the object of covering and protecting the main 
branches from the heat of the mid-day sun. - 
In regard to young trees, more latitude, in 
the shape of leaving a few more shoots than 
‘has been mentioned, may be allowed, when 
there is ample space between the branches to 
lay or tie them in. 


Notes of the Week. 


A fine King Cup (Caltha Tyermanni). 


This is the most profuse flowering form of 
the King Cup family, a single plant produc- 
ing immense numbers of golden yellow blooms. 
It succeeds both in the bog and open water, 
where the latter is not more than a foot in 
depth. . Each flower has eight petals and is 
24 inches in diameter. E. M: 


Our wild Tulip (T. sylvestris), 


I was pleased to find aa little cluster of this 
native Tulip in bloom to-day (May 4th). At 
first sight I was not sure of it, but a gentle- 
man with me recognised it immediately, The 
flowers are deliciously fragrant, pale yellow 
tinted red at the outer base of the petals. 

SUSSEX. 
The white-flowered Rhododendron 
racemosum. 

Knowing the garden value of the lovely 
pink-flowered R. racemosum, I was very 
pleased to come across a plant of the above 
in bloom on May 18th. At present the white 
form is rare, but if it proves as useful and 
attractive as the type, another good shrub 
will have been added to this beautiful genus. 

KE. M. 
Osmanthus Delavayi. 


The flowers of this pretty shrub have beer 
spoilt this year by late April frosts, and this 
has left the bushes with a very dowdy appear- 
ance. In most seasons the flowers have come 
through undamaged, but this year the sharp 
frosts and cutting east winds, preceded by 
rain, have wrought havoc upon these and 
several other choice early-flowering shrubs. 

EK. M. 
Clematis Flammula. 

‘“ Leahurst ’”’ (page 320) must be under mis- 
apprehension about the species of Clematis 
which he describes as sometimes flowering in 
May and coming into full beauty in June. 
Clematis Flammula is among the latest to 
flower. ven after the great summer heat of 
1921 it did not begin flowering here till the 
end of September. Herpert Maxwetr. 

Monreith. 


Primula Juliz. 

This early dwarf plant from the Caucasus 
is flowering profusely on the north side of the 
rockery, where it has carpeted the cool moist 
ledges and crevices of the boulders. The 
flowers, of a rosy crimson colour, are borne 
almost as freely as those of the common Prim- 
rose. This little Primula is easily cultivated 
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if planted in sandy loam and given a cool, 
shady position, for which reason it has in 
quite a few years become a great favourite 
with lovers of alpine flowers. 


Roses—and Aphis. 

The month of May is passed, and on the 
young growth there is not a vestige of green- 
fly; surely this fact is worth recording. I 
have looked for the same in the nursery 
quarters, on climbers against walls, in cottage 
gardens, and as far as this district is con- 
cerned things are clean. Should this freedom 
from the pest go on, one may anticipate excel- 
lent flowers. Rarely, again, has growth made 
such quick progress as during the last few 
days of the month. HOS. 


Dahlias—a new type. 

Those interested in these flowers should 
make a note of a newer form, a miniature 
one of the big and somewhat ragged class 
known as Peony-flowered. The smaller type 
gives us something that is not coarse, and 
nothing in the way of Dahlias one hag seen is 
more likely to be of use as flowers for cutting. 
The colours of the flowers, too, are of soit, 
taking shades. One sort especially pleased— 
this was named Our Annie. This variety has 
been in the lists a season or two, so there is 
no difficulty in obtaining it. H. S$. 


Pelargonium Paul Crampel. 

Years before this became popular for bed- 
ding, I received half-a-dozen cuttings from a 
friend with the advice that I should propa- 
gate it and produce it by the thousand. As 
this variety did not conform to my tastes in 
these flowers—it had not the rounded pip, and 
so on—such advice was not acted upon. Even 
through all the seasons that have intervened, 
no one could ever get enough for sale. This 
oes to show what a hold the fine scarJet has 
in the esteem of those who require something 
showy forthe garden. H. § 


Gentiana excisa. 

This Black Gentian is flowering freely with 
me at the present time between the blocks of 
sandstone comprising a little retaining wall. It 
is quite distinct from G. acaulis in the colour 
and excision of its flowers, which are of a clear 
violet-purple shade. These are attractive 
“when seen by themselves, but if G. acaulis is 
planted near by, the intense blue of the latter 
kills the otherwise good effect of the former 
variety. Both kinds are flowering with great 
freedom this year, and in every case are 
planted in cool, low retaining walls. 

SUSSEX. 


A beautiful Boragewort (Mertensia 
primuloides). 

This little species from the Himalaya came 
into bloom very suddenly with the advent of 
the warmer days, and is delighting everyone 
by the richness of its flowers. It is quite a 
miniature plant, and forms creeping tufts of 
grey-green leaves, above which rise the Forget- 
me-not-like clusters of lovely single 
flowers, each with a white eye surrounded by 
amethyst blue, the. edges rich purple. 
Although such a small plant, the striking 
flowers are very conspicuous. G. M. 


The picturesque grouping of hardy flowers. 

I was reminded of this to-day by a charm- 
ing little group of flowers which had estab- 
lished themselves at the foot and also upon 
an old lichen-covered sandstone wall, which 
served as an excellent background. From the 
wall itself, which is only 2 feet 6 inches high, 
hung a couple of nicely-flowered plants of 
Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia) and a plant 
ef Thymus Serpyllum. Adjoining which 
the dainty white Balearic Sandwort 
(Arenaria) was rapidly clothing the face of 
the wall. Beneath these a charming colony 
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of Robinson’s Windflower, graceful White _ 


Snakesheads (Fritillary), and Baby. Blue 
Iiyes (Nemophila) were hustling each other 
in the most delightful manner. 
ing effects ave not often met with, but are 
worthy of study by students of artistic 
gardening. 


Romneya Coulteri. 

This very fine plant, if one is to judge by 
the difficulty experienced in procuring it, must 
be growing increasingly popular. Wishing to 


‘plant a few young pieces, I wrote to several 


well-known firms who specialise in hardy 
plants, only to be informed that it was either 
‘‘sold out’’ or “‘ unprocurable.’’ In some cata- 
logues of hardy plants Romneya Coulteri isnot 
even mentioned. 
difficult of propagation by means of root- 
cuttings, and, considering its outstanding 
good qualities, such propagation might pro- 
fitably be undertaken by hardy plant nursery- 
men. 
freely, but about 99 per cent. of the seedlings 
die when pricked off. Such, at least, has 
been my experience on repeated occasions. 


W. McG. 


Anemone nemorosa Robinsoniana. 

I think “‘ A. G.,”’ page 325, is quite right 
in his view that this is ‘ 
beautiful of all the forms of the Wood 
Anemone.”?’ I have grown all the blue 
varieties of the Wood Anemone in commerce, 
and several which are not in the hands of the 
trade, and I always go back to this one with 
the feeling that it cannot be surpassed.. A. n. 
Alleni is bolder and bigger, but it is not so 
fine in colour, and such as Blue Bonnet, 
purpurea, ceerulea, and others can claim only 
the merit of being different without being any 
better. S. ARNottT. 


Primula marginata Linda Pope. 


In the note upon Primula marginata var. 
Lemoinei on pp. 319-320, reference is made 
to Primula Linda Pope, for which, your con- 
tributor says, ‘‘ most of us sigh in vain.’’ He 
is quite right. This lovely Primula seems 
to have passed entirely, or almost: entirely, 
out of the hands of the trade, and it is ex- 
ceedingly rare in private gardens as well. I 
was much pleased to hear the other day of a 
splendid specimen in a Yorkshire garden. 
P. m. Lemoinei will be a good consoler for 


those of us who ‘‘sigh in vain” for this 
magnificent variety which is so rare. 
8. ARNOTT. 


Figs—and hardy flowers. 


At Moor Park, near Farnham, a _ very 
old garden where a well-known Apricot of.that 
name originated, I noticed rather remarkable 
trees of Figs growing on the back walls of 
lofty greenhouses. One sort, with very big 
leaves, is fruiting for the first time for many 
years. “It seems that those in charge had an 
idea that the growth of this tree should not 
be pruned to any extent. A year or two back, 
however, this particular tree was very severely 
cut back, and the result is as indicated. In 
this old garden there is also a striking border 
of hardy flowering plants, notable for its size 
as well as for the health of the occupants. 
A pity that the plants are not named, because 
this border is said to contain many choice 
things, which I hope to see in bloom later. 


Erica carnea. 


Mr. E. Markham (page 305) has done well 
to draw attention in such an admirable way 
to the Jess well-known varieties of Erica 
carnea, the Forest Heath. I quite agree with 
what he says regarding the varieties selected 
by Mr. Richard Potter, and sent out by 
Messrs. James Backhouse and Sons, of 
York, in 1912. I secured a set of a dozen of 
these new varieties when they were sent out 


Such pleas-— 


The plant is by no means | 


Seeds of R. Coulteri germinate very | 


probably the most _ 
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in 1912. They were a great acquisition to my 
winter and early spring flowers, and I much 


7 ia 
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regret that I had to move them. to another _ 


garden last summer in one of the worst 
possible times, so that out of all my plants 
(and I had a good many) only two appear to” 
have survived the ordeal. Those who are 
going to purchase these varieties should add 
Queen Mary and King George. 

g 8S. ARNoTT. 


The Double-flowered Peach (Prunus 
persica rosea fl. pl.). | 

Although our heavy soil is against this 
tree, it is far from being a failure, and at the 
time of writing (May 8th) a small specimen 
is very attractive, the rich rose colour of 
its very double flowers being in striking con- 
trast to a background of large, white-flowered 
Magnolias and Cherries. The tree in ques- 
tion blooms more or less satisfactorily each 
year, but, like the majority of our flowering 
trees, is blooming more abundantly this year. 
The flowers are densely aoked upon its 
slender twiggy growths. On light, warm soils 
this bright-flowered tree gives a better account 
of itself. G. M. S. 


The abundance of blossom on Cherry, 
Pear, and Plum trees. 


May 9th brought such a burst of blossom — 


on Cherry, Pear, and Plum trees in these 
gardens as I have rarely—if ever—seen before. 
The trees, having been retarded so long by the 


unusually cold weather of April and early ~ 


May, appeared to give way in 1a single night 
to the sudden change in the atmosphere. 
tandard Pears, without exception, are 


loaded with blossom, while standard Plums | 


and Cherries are equally profuse, many of 
the large-flowered kinds being decidedly hand- 
some. Both wall-trained and pyramid trees 
are equally profuse, but, of course, owing to 
their trained character, do not produce the 
same effect as standards. Owing to the 
absence of late frosts there is every prospect 
here (Sussex) of a record crop of fruit this 
year. Curiously, as I write, not a single 


Apple blossom is open, but given a continua-- — 


tion of this warm weather, not many days 
will elapse before their pink blossoms will be 
seen amongst the Plums and Pears. Apri- 
cots, which flowered extremely well this year, 
have received.a nasty setback from the frosty 
east winds of the past month. E. M. 


‘Flowenne shrubs at Kew. 


At the present moment there are some _ 


choice flowering shrubs in bloom -at Kew. 
Corylopsis Veitchiana is making a glorious 
display with its reddish young wood showing 
off the long, fragrant, primrose-coloured 
spikes of blossom, which owe much of their 
attractiveness to their prominent red-brown 
anthers. Fothergilla major, not so well known 


as it deserves to be, has a mass of attractive 


blossom. Devoid of petals, its charm’lies in 
its numerous clustered pinkish stamens, with. 
yellow anthers. This desirable acquisition to 
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any collection of flowering shrubs succeeds — ‘ 


well in a_ mixture of peat and sandy loam. 
The curious little evergreen, Distylium race-— 
mosum, is now bearing numerous_ reddish 


= 


flowers, rendered still more distinct by the — 


bright purple stamens and the rusty coloured 
flower stalks. 


not quite hardy in this country. Mos+ de- 


lightful of all, especially when flushed by the __ 


It is a native of Japan, but 


a 
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rays of the setting sun, is Cornus Nuttalli, _ 


which bears minute inconspicuous flowers 
surmounted by a wheel of showy bracts, with 
the result that the so-called ‘‘ flowers ’? make 
an excellent’ display. It is somewhat shy 


flowering in Britain, but this year the speci- 


mens at Kew are covered in blossom, due no 
doubt to the thorough ripening of the wood 
in 1921. In autumn the leaves assume 
attractive yellow and brown shades. 


4 
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INDOOR 


Greenhouses. 


Arum Lilies ought now to have the supply 
of moisture gradually reduced prior to being 
dried off or planted out, according to the 
system which is favoured by the grower. 





Cyclamens, too, should be dried off by degrees, 
and those who may have sown a few seeds in 
the early part of the year should transfer the 
| seedlings from the pan into small pots. 
_ Climbing plants are now growing rapidly, 
__ andthe necessary thinning ought to be 
| attended to without delay. Any Azaleas or 
other hard-wooded plants which require to be 
_ repotted can be attended to. Any Liliums— 
__L. lancifolium and L. auratum, for example 
 —which are being brought along coolly, will 
___be benefited by top-dressing. Keep a wary 
eye for aphis in the tips of the plants, and 
should it appear get rid of it by the syringe 
_ rather than by using Tobacco powder. Many 
plants may now require watering twice a day, 
and to make the plants additionally comfort- 
_ able the paths may be damped down twice 
daily. Liquid manure will be useful to plants 
| growing vigorously or upon ,the point of 
flowering. No pipe heat will now be neces- 
sary in the case of the average collection of 
_ greenhouse subjects, and free ventilation is an 
_ absolute necessity. : 








|. Carnation Wivelsfield Pink. 


'--This is one of the best of the noted 
| perpetual-flowering Carnations introduced by 
| Messrs. Allwood Bros. It is of a distinct 
_. shade of salmon-pink blended with rose, and 
keeps its colour well. When well grown it is 

a large flower with fine petals and a high- 
built centre. It is good, too, in stem and 
calyx. It is an exceptionally free grower 

and delightfully fragrant. 


| 





p : 
oe Celsia Arcturus. 

| A recent note concerning Celsia cretica 
reminds me of C. Arcturus, which is ‘equally 
_ valuable for the greenhouse. Seeds sown in a 
cool house during the spring germinate 
_ readily, and the seedlings must be potted 
02 until the plants reach a flowering size. 
| Ordinary potting soil, such as that used for 
_ Zonal Pelargoniums, suits C. Arcturus quite 
' well. Cuttings taken from established plants 
Strike readily in a cold frame. Kirk. 





Primula seedlings. 


; In readers’ greenhouses and frames there 
, will be, during the month of June, thousands 

of young Primula plants, some quite in their 
infancy, others far enough advanced to war- 
rant their transference to pans or larger pots, 
or to smaller pots, as the case may be. As 
many inexperienced ‘cultivators unduly check 
the seedlings by wrongly treating them, [ 
_ think the following hint may be useful. When 
| the seedlings are large enough I use a compost 
_ of light, gritty soil, and add to it some leaf- 
soil, old mortar rubble passed through a halt- 
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imch mesh sieve, and place this mixture in 
_ pans or 6-inch pots; then the seedlings are 
| ¢arefully planted quite close to the sides 
_ 2 inches apart, and not any in the centre. If 
_ potted singly in small pots the plant is placed 
| at the side, too. When repotted the plants 
| occupy the centre, being well established. 

, Hants. 

| 
| 





Hydrangeas. 


] 
i In so far as culture in pots is concerned, 
ydrangeas are easy to grow and are amongst 
. 
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PLANTS. 


plants that may be counted upon to bloom for 
a long time—longer, indeed, than the general 
run of flowering plants. ‘The method adopted 
by trade growers, viz., that of allowing a 
plant to carry one large head of bloom, has 





_ something to commend.it. . Personally, I 


prefer this system rather than growing plants 
in large pots with many trusses of bloom. A 
plant grown in a 6-inch pot with one large 
head of flowers is more convenient for window 
and table decoration. Propagation can take 
place after the flowering season, or as soon as 
ripened wood can be obtained. Short, sturdy 
cuttings are the best, and the bottom pair of 
leaves should be removed. It is best to insert 
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lengths. At about 12 inches high it gets top- 
heavy and falls over. Ass Bs 


[This old-fashioned succulent, the botani- 
cal name of which is Cacalia articulata, used 
to be very popular as a window-plant, a pur- 
pose for which it is well adapted, but nowa- 
days it is seldom seen. The plant is rather 
singular as regards growth. It has a 
straight, cylindrical, fleshy stem, of almost 
uniform thickness, but tapering abruptly at 
the top. Its leaves, which are produced upon 
the current season’s growth, are deeply lobed, 
and the whole plant is of a clear glaucous 
green and covered with a delicate powdery 
bloom. At the commencement of the summer 
the leaves die right off, and this is the time 
to form a specimen, which may be ‘effected 
in the following manner :—Take a 4-inch or 
6-inch pot, drain it well, and fill it with a 


Carnation Wivelsfield Pink. 


each cutting in a separate pot, as this will 
obviate root disturbance. Loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand make a suitable compost, and the 
pots will be best placed near to the roof of 
a greenhouse or frame, care being taken to 
shade from sun and to prevent flagging of the 
leaves by keeping the soil moist. In a few 
weeks signs of growth. will be apparent, and 
it will meet their requirements if plants are 
kept in a cold frame during the winter, so 
long as frost can be excluded. Within a year 
one may have nice sturdy plants carrying a 
single truss. TOWNSMAN. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Candle-plant. 


I have had a plant given me called Candle- 
plant. Can you tell me the right name and 
how to treat it? It has a succulent stem, no 
branches, leaves halberd-shaped, pea-green 
colour, stem constricted at about 6-inch 


good, light, free compost; into this insert the 
stems, putting several of the longest in the 
centre, and arranging the remainder some- 
what irregularly, according to their length, 
finishing off by placing a row of the smaller 
round the edge of the pot. There will be no 
difficulty in finding stems of the required 
height, as some will be composed of several 
joints, the growth of successive years. Place 
the pot so filled in a greenhouse or frame, or 
in a window in the full sun, and the stems 
will soon begin to grow. By the beginning 
of winter you will, therefore, have a very 
pretty and unique specimen, which will be a 
source of pleasure the whole winter through. 
It thrives well in a window, and requires but 
little attention, bearing, without apparent 
distress, any neglect in the way of watering 
to which it may be subjected. Although the 
flov.ers are not very showy, they acquire value 
from the fact of their being produced in mid- 
winter, when blooms of any kind are so 


-welcome. ] 
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FRUIT. 


Protecting Pears from Tits. 


Take a piece of cardboard about the thick- 
ness of a postcard and of a similar size, 
and, with a saddler’s punch, make a hole 
3/16 inch in diameter exactly in the centre, 
and cut a slit from T to K. Place the card- 
board on the stalk, just above the Pear, as 
near to it as possible. -When doing this a 
little care is required ; keep the sides A and B 
sufficiently apart to allow the stalk of the 
Pear to go easily into the hole—if too tight, 
and at T is where a little care is necessary, 
the fruit may be pulled off. The Tits perch 
‘ on the stalk to get at the fruit. When there 
is a small branch or twig near a pear, a Tit 
might perch on it and peck the fruit, but in 
a properly pruned tree this does not often 
occur. About 120 protectors can be put on in 
an hour, and they should last, if taken care 
of, two or three years. No harm is done to 
the Tit, except that it does not get its “ tit- 
bit.”? It is believed the idea is a French one. 







should be sufficiently iar from the glass to 
allow air to pass freely about the foliage. 
Remove all surplus bunches, retaining only 


sufficient of the best to furnish the crop. The- 


number of bunches to leave should be deter- 
mined by the health and vigour of the Vines. 
It is of great importance that late Vines 
should not be overcropped, or the bunches will 
not finish well, and good finish is necessary 
to the keeping of the bunches. It should 
also be remembered that late Grapes have to 
hang on the Vines longer than earlier ones, 
and this, combined with heavy cropping, is 
likely to impair the constitution of the Vines 
for several years. Commence to thin the 
berries as soon as possible, especially Alicante, 
which usually sets very freely, and there is 
danger of damaging the berries if thinning is 
too long delayed. Fire-heat should be dis- 
pensed with as much ag possible during mild 
weather, and plenty oi air should be admitted 
early in the day, increasing it as the sun 
gains power.- Leave a little on the top of the 
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Device for protecting Pears from Tits. 


When a hole is made in a Pear, if a little 
cement is put in it, rotting is often prevented, 
but in a wet season, rain would probably get 
in and the fruit be spoilt. 


Apple Wellington. 


I have a few samples left now—practically 
the middle of May—sound and of quite good 
flavour. My other eating varieties having 
given out, I have had to fall back upon 
Wellington, and an excellent fill-up or substi- 
tute it has been. From about the beginning of 
March I consider its sharp taste begins to 
mellow down suitable for eating. Rs I 





Bush fruits. 


Scarcely anything should now remain to be 
done among these. The hoe should be freely 
used between the rows, both to keep down 
weeds and keep the ground open. A mulch 
of decayed manure will be very beneficial. 


Late Vines. 


As soon as the Vines in late houses have 
passed the flowering stage they must be 
stopped. and the shoots tied down and regu- 
lated. It is essential that late Grapes should 
have a free circulation of air, and the rods 


house al] night. Keep a sharp leokout ior red 
spider, and if detected sponge the leaves with 
soapy water to which a little sulphur has been 
added. Give copious supplies of liquid 
manure when needed. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Bud dropping in Peaches. 


On my Peach trees are many branches simi- 
lar to the enclosed—that is, without any buds 
excepting the end one, while others are with- 
out the end bud and have fruit set on them. 
In the early spring these branches had buds 
on them, but these did not expand, and after- 
wards fell off of their own accord. Goshawk 
is the Peach most affected. The trees 
bloomed very well, the fruit has set freely, 
and the growth is quite healthy and free from 
insects. Some of these branches have a good 
leaf, but lower down nearer the main stem. 
Will you kindly inform me as to what should 
be done with these bare shoots, as, unless 
these buds will again break, there will be such 
a quantity of barren wood? Should they be 
cut back to the main stem or the leaf bud, 
as the case may be, or how should I proceed ? 

ANON. 


[From your description of the condition of 
the trees and the appearance of the sample of 
wood you send us it-is evident your Peach- 
trees have suffered from bud dropping, a 
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result of errors in cultivation, or, to speak 
more correctly, wrong treatment during the 
resting period. In nine cases out of ten bud 
dropping may be traced to the too common — 
error of allowing the border to become dust — 
dry during the winter, the grower acting — 
under the delusion that such treatment ensures 
a thorough ripening of the wood. Under these_ 
conditions the buds remain firm on the trees — 
until the time approaches for them to com- 


’ mence swelling, which may be brought about 


artificially, as when the trees are forced, or 
naturally. Then, instead of their gradually — 
expanding, they turn brown and drop off. 
In bad cases, a tapping of the trellis will dis- — 
lodge great numbers of the dead buds, and in | 
some instances a shoot will be partly denuded 
and, in others, wholly so, like that you send. 
There are two other causes of bud dropping, 
but which are not nearly so common as the 
above. The one is keeping the temperature 


of the house too high during the late autumn 


and winter months, and the other is allowing 
the trees to become frozen during a severe and 
protracted frost. _ We once witnessed a bad 
case of injury from this latter cause, the 
trees, which were on the point of being started 
early in the year, being allowed to be sub- 
jected to a three weeks’ frost of great severity, 
the ventilators remaining open the whole of 
the time, and -no effort made to exclude it, — 
although the house was provided with hot- | 
water pipes. With regard to high tempera- 
tures, the cause of mischief here is generally 
the outcome of having to apply fire-heat to 
exclude damp more often than frost, during — 
the late autumn and early winter months 
when the houses are filled with Chrysanthe- — 
mums or such-like plants. This has a bane-~ 
ful effect on the trees as they fail to get 
the necessary period of rest, and falling or 
shedding of buds is a natural sequence. We 
have thus entered into details, so that you 
may judge for yourself as to which of the © 
causes named the evil complained of may be — 
attributed. . 


The remedies in all three are simple. In 
the first, never allow the border to become 
too dry in winter, but always see that it is — 
in an equable state of moisture, and give a 
good watering after the leaves have fallen, — 
should the soil on examination appear to be 
approaching a too dry condition. Keep a 


~ 


. watchful eye on the border, and do not wait 


until starting time before applying water 
again should it be necessary, and then you 
will not lose the buds. Another word of 
advice, and that is, whenever necessary to — 
water always give sufficient to moisten the ~ 
border throughout. In the second case, if you 

are compelled to utilise your Peach-house for 
Chrysanthemums in autumn, make use of no~ 
more fire-heat than you are compelled to, and 
keep the ventilators in use as often as is com-_ 
patible with the safety of the occupants. 

Should you not require the house after the 
Chrysanthemums are cleared, shut off the 
heat, throw the ventilators wide open, and 
give the trees as thorough a rest as possible. 
As to the third and last case, in the event of 
a long and severe frost occurring, close the 
ventilators and turn on just sufficient heat 
to maintain a temperature of about 36 degs., — 
dispensing with it as soon as the frost breaks, — 
and then the buds will not suffer injury. 
With respect to those shoots which have lost 

their buds, like the sample submitted, there 
is no help for it but to retain them until euch 
time as you can replace them with others, 
which will take two or three seasons to 
accomplish. As to those ‘‘ having a leaf bud _ 
lower down nearer the main stem,’’ cut these 
shoots back to these growths by all means, and 

ii such have fruits on them they must 5 
sacrificed, as they will never arrive at 
maturity, owing to the loss of the end bud or ; 
leading shoot. By proceeding as advised you — 
will not have such a quantity of barren wood — 
as you anticipate. ] ae G 
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ROSES. 


Rose garden. 





Roses are breaking freely and strongly, and 
Keep.a good look-out 
for the maggot and aphis, and deal with both 
promptly, using the finger and thumb for the 


look very promising. 


former and insecticides for the latter. 





Wild Roses. 


It is a relief at times to turn from the 


_ highly cultivated garden type of Rose to the 


wild Rose, from which it has evolved through 
long periods of cultivation and selection. The 
Dog Rose and Sweet Briar need no commenda- 
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foliage is attractive and of a pleasing grass- 
green colour. Being perfectly hardy, very 
floriferous, and an early bloomer, it is a 
desirable acquisition to cur gardens. From 
the Roses to the Brambles is not a far cry, 
and amongst the latter Rubus deliciosus is 
one of the best. A medium-sized shrub with 
downy leaves and large, pure white flowers, 
Bean aptly terms it one of the élite of hardy 
shrubs. 





Rose Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 
A variety from which much is expected has 


- been seen this spring in nice form, although 


its yellow shades were not so striking as they 
should be when the blooms are cut from open- 
air plants. In shape it is taking. It bears 
the name of a son of the raiser who was 
killed.in the late war—a raiser, by the way, 


Pernetiana Rose Sovereign. 


tion; everybody knows and admires them. 
Then there is the Scotch or Burnet Rose, one 
of the best of the wild varieties. I+ is a small 
shrub with very thorny stems and blossoms 


which are variable in colour—yellow, white 


‘striped rose, and deep rose being commonly 


- met with: There are several nice varieties of 


this species. A very distinct Rose, growing 
to a height of 12 feet or so, and bearing pale 
sulphur, deliciously fragrant flowers, is R. 
sericea. . With rare exceptions each flower 
bears four petals arranged in the form of a 
Maltese cross; the leaves, also, are charac- 
teristic, being downy on the lower surface. 
Though introduced from Eastern Asia, the 
plant is apparently hardy with us. A variety 
pteracantha bears enormous blood-red, trans- 
lucent spines, which on*the older wood become 
grey. Rosa Hugonis, also introduced from 
Asia, is, perhaps, better known. It is more 
vigorous than R. sericea, its yellow flowers 
are of a darker shade, and, like sericea, it is 
one of the earliest wild Roses to flower. Its 


who has produced many high-class kinds. 
The sort, too, was honoured in the French 
trials—a test that has hitherto been success- 
ful in the case of really excellent varieties 
only, so far as one’s memory goes. It would, 
in fact, be interesting if someone with the 
records published a list of ‘* Bagatelle Roses,”’ 
that is, the names of sorts which have been 
awarded the gold medal there; then I fancy 
our present fine garden varieties would come 
out well. Mayrorp. 


Pernetiana Rose Sovereign. 


This new seedling was shown by Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, at the last 
National Rose Society's Show. In colour, it 
is rich golden yellow, flushed with carmine, 
the latter shade being particularly prominent 
in the young flowers. The blooms are of ex- 
cellent form and well carried ; moreover, they 
are fragrant. The foliage is of a good deep 
green. It received a Certificate of Merit. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Early Chrysanthemums. 


Karly garden kinds have been planted 
in open ground since mid-April. These 
were just touched by frosts; they have 
grown out of this slight check, and - 
are now progressing capitally. One will, 
therefore, gain time on those who @o the work 
a month later. Not only time, but by becom- 
ing established the plants will be able fo 
stand any ordinary drought that may be in 
front of them. H. §. 


Chrysanthemums. 


The time is at hand when Chrysanthemums 
must receive theiz final potting. Many 
growers have a hard-and-fast date, round 
about which the final potting is attended to, 
but this, I think, is wrong. It is better to 
move a plant into its flowering pot before it 
becomes cramped in its previous quarters, and 
I am convinced that owing to the neglect of 
timeous potting many plants which might 
otlierwise have produced blooms of specimen 
size prove disappointing to their growers. 
Clean pots and firm potting are essential, and 
the compost may consist of three parts good 
sound loam with one part of sharp sand, soot, 
and wood ashes in mixture. Those who like to 
do so may allow a 6-inch pot of bone meal or 
a good fertiliser to each barrowful of com- 
post. Should this be in the correct state at the 
time of potting, no water ought to be given 
for a few days. Place the plants in their 
growing stations at once, if possible, and erect 
a rough trellis-work to which the stakes can 
ultimately be secured. M. 


The compost for Chrysanthemums. 


There is a considerable divergency of 
opinion regarding the most suitable compost 
which is to be used for the final potting of 
Chrysanthemums. I am gratified to observe 
that such a well-known grower as ‘‘ H. S.”’ 
—at page 504—holds the same view as myself 
on this subject, a view which, from time to 
time, I-have expressed in this journal. The 
over-elaborate mixtures which some 
Chrysanthemum fanciers use are not only 
unnecessary but in many cases distinctly 
dangerous to the plants. The compost recom- 
mended by ‘‘H. 8.’ is a sound one—personally 
I would add sufficient soot to make the soil 
uniformly black. The latter ingredient is a 
useful tonic, and it imparts a characteristic 
darkness to the foliage which, to my mind, 
improves the appearance of the plants. Suffi- 
cient space, of course, requires to be left for 
top-dressing, and when this requires to be 
attended to I would not be averse to adding 
a smal] proportion of a good—and safe—fer- 
tiliser to the material. In the early stages of 
growth it will be found that a similar mixture 
to that used by ‘‘ H. 8.”’ will provide suffi- 
cient nutriment for the plants for a consider- 
able time. 

I am, further, in thorough accordance with 
‘‘H. §.’’ concerning the time at which the 
final potting ought to be undertaken. Many 
of us have hard-and-fast dates for the final 
potting of the Chrysanthemums, and this, I 
am sure, is a mistaken policy. Each plant 
ought to be treated on its merits—that is to 
say, when the variety fills the pot with roots, 
and before it becomes root-bound, it ought to 
be moved without delay into a pot commen- 
surate in size with the vigour of the plant. 
It is well known that certain varieties grow 
more rapidly and more strongly than others, 
and surely it is obvious that such plants will 
suffer if they remain in 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
until the. bulk of the collection can be attended 
to, for by that time the more vigorous-rooting 
sorts will have exhausted the soil. 

A ScorTrisH GARDENER. 
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VEGETABLES. 
Celery. / 


Where it is the aim to include a brace of 
roots in a display of vegetables at August 
exhibitions it is necessary to sow early and 
treat the plants very liberally. For-all prac- 
tical purposes the middle of March is early 
enough, this providing excellent heads by the 
middle of September. For use well into 
spring of the following year a sowing may be 
made on a warm border early in April. The 
seed should be sown in well-drained pans or 
boxes of light soil, and germination will be 
hastened if, after watering, the receptacle is 
covered with a sheet of glass. It is im- 
material whether a hot-bed or a heated green- 
house is used provided there is a temperature 
of about 60 degrees. Immediately the seed- 
lings show above the soil, remove the glass and 
place in a light position, but do not overdo 
the watering. The seedlings are ready for 
pricking off when the first two true leaves 
have formed. It is now a question whether 
this shall take place into boxes or over a 
slight hotbed. Personally I favour both, 
using boxes for the early batch and a frame 
for the later. In either case a fine mixture 
similar to that in which the seeds were sown 
should be prepared, and a thin layer of 
short manure or leaves is an advantage in the 
bottom of the boxes. Allow about 2 inches 
between the plants, and in handling them see 
that the roots are not injured. © Until it is 
seen that the plants have taken to the new soil, 
keep moistened overhead and shaded from 
bright sunshine. After that expose to all 
available light, and endeavour to promote 
healthy growth by gradually removing them 
to cold frames, to be hardened off for planting 
in their permanent quarters from the begin- 
ning of May. In the case of those in frames, 
avoid keeping them too close, but remove the 
lights whenever the conditions are favourable 
during the day. Where sowings have to be 
made in the open, the soil should be made very 
fine, and any measures adopted to shelter the 
young plants from cold winds will be repaid 
by quicker growth. As with those sown under 
glass, pricking out must not be neglected. 

Few plants appreciate a rich diet so much as 
Celery, and to have it in good condition the 
soil should be well prepared in advance of 
planting. To produce first-class early heads, 
trenches should be dug out 10 inches deep and 
18 inches wide and 4 feet from centre to centre. 
The ridges may be planted with any quick 
crop, such as Spinach, Lettuce, or Kidney 
Beans, and there is no waste ground. ‘To 
overdo the trenches with manure is well-nigh 
impossible, but whatever quantity is used it 
should be well worked into the soil in the 
bottom. I have had to grow Celery where 
the soil nowhere exceeded a foot deep, and 
was only successful by ignoring trench 
making. All that was done in that direction 
was to make a depression sufficient to admit 
of copious watering in dry weather. With 
late supplies this is the general rule in all 
soils. There is no question that single rows 
produce the finest roots'in so far as exhibition 
size goes, but where space is a consideration 
double rows yield roots as good in quality as 
can well, be desired. In the latter case the 
plants should be allowed a distance of 9 inches 
apart, but less will suffice for those in single 
rows. Strong plants wiN, with the aid of a 
trowel, lift with a good ball of roots, and if 
these are planted firmly in well-moistened 
soil, they should not show:signs of any check. 
Plenty of clean water until the plants are a 
foot high is all that is required. Afterwards 
a start may be made with feeding. There is 
nothing better for Celery than ordinary 
diluted liquid manure. If this is unobtain- 
able, fertilisers may be sprinkled on the soil 
and watered in. 


Blanching is an important matter. It takes 
from six to eight weeks to blanch a specimen 
root, and’ there is no better for the earliest 
than using brown paper cut into strips about 
5 inches wide and long enough to go round the 
plants two or three times. Commence when 
growth has attained a fair size, strip off all 
side growths, and wrap the paper firmly 
round, securing it with matting. A little soil 
may be put round the base to meet the paper, 
but watering and feeding must continue as 
before, for this is one of the advantages of 
blanching with paper. As the _ plants 
lengthen more bands should be added, but 
care must be taken when near the top that 
the leaves are not injured either by the paper 
or the tying. Absolute darkness is, however, 
essential. 

For the main crop, blanching with soil is the 
custom. In the beginning the plants are tied 
up near the top with rafhia, but to allow for 
further thickening of the stems the tie should 
not be made too tight. All side growths are 
removed, and a thorough watering is given if 
necessary. Two or three inches of. soil from 
the ridges are then put in the trench bottom, 
and this goes on at intervals of ten days or so 
until the work is completed. The art of 
blanching with soil hes in keeping it out of 
the hearts of the plants. It is easier when 
two or more pairs of hands can be employed, 
since one can hold the plants tightly together 
while the other puts in the soil. Roots in- 
tended for early spring use should not be 
earthed up till late autumn, for the longer 
they remain unblanched the better will they 
keep. In severe weather the tops of the ridges 
should be protected with loose dry litter. 


Brussels Sprouts. 

These should be got out without delay, 
seeing that they require a Jong season of 
growth to get the best results, and while the 
ground should be in good heart, it must be 
made very firm. Set out the plants not less 
than 2 feet apart each way, so that sun and 
air can assist in building up stout stems that 
can better withstand the colder months of the 
year. Cottagers frequently make the mistake 
of setting these between their Potatoes, 
usually with very poor results. They get far 
too crowded, and also the ground is much too 
loose as a rule for this vegetable. J. M. 


Maincrop Carrots, Salsify, and 
Scorzonera. 


The sowing of these tap-rooted vegetables 
should be made round about this date, and 
every care should be made to prepare the soil. 
As neither of them should be sown where the 
slightest amount of fresh manure has been 
used, a site which has been deeply worked 
should be chosen, and which has now a really 
good pulverised tilth, On a dry day dress 
over the surface with a fair amount of burnt 
refuse and soot and rake down the plot finely, 
and, when sufficiently dry, take out the drills 
for the Carrots about 1 inch in depth, and for 
the others slightly deeper, and allow a dis- 
tance of 15 inches between the roots. Cover in 
the seeds, which should be sown very thinly, 
and rake down the bed. Keep a sharp look- 
out for slugs, especially on the Carrot, and for 
the Salsify and Scorzonera traps must be laid 
if mice are at all prevalent, or this pest will 
clear every seed from the rows. Personally, 
I never remember sowing Salsify without ex- 
periencing a visit from these rodents. 

As soon as the young plants appear through 
the soil dust them (while wet with the morn- 
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June 10, 1922. 
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ing dews) with a mixture of old soot and wood 


ashes. This acts also as a gentle stimulant, 
as well as an insecticide, both this and the 
free use of the Dutch hoe, with early thinning 
of the crops, ought to result in clean and 
shapely specimens. R. H. Crockrorp. 
Weston Park Gardens, Stevenage. 


Tomatoes. sce 
Plants which are intended to fruit in pote 


- should now be ready for their final shift, 


Use for potting a good sound loam with 


oa 


4 


sufficient sand to make it porous, and, in © 


addition, a sprinkling of any good fertiliser. 
Make the drainage free, and on the 
this I find it beneficial to allow a little soot. 
Of course, the fruiting pots ought not to be 
filled with the compost at this-stage, but space 
should be left to allow of top-dressing as the 
plants progress. 
axiom that the first top-dressing is ‘‘ due ’’ 
when the earliest bunch of fruits develops. 


Tomatoes—the midway stage. 


When Tomatoes are removed to their final 
quarters, either large pots or boxes, in a 
greenhouse it is better not to place too much 
soil about the roots, but to allow room for 
adding more material when the plants have 
reached the midway stage. At that time 
the roots will have used up most of the 
nutriment in the material first given, and 
it is then when further soil enriched with arti- 
ficial or other manure may be given with 
advantage. Anyone working daily amongst 


Tomatoes knows very well how soon the roots 


top of © 


It may be taken ag an — 


begin to appear near to the surface, and it is — 


at that time the stimulating food is best 
given. Cow dung and sheep droppings are 


excellent for this purpose, and if a little — 


fibrous loam is added, the swelling of the 
fruit will be greatly helped. Beyond rubbing 


off side shoots, foliage ought not to be cut, | 


but tied back if it impedes the sun reaching 
the trusses. W oopBAstWiIck. 


Vegetable Marrows. 


It is not uncommon to see Vegetable 


Marrow plants in a starved and unhealthy — 


state an 3-inch pots, huddled together and 
perfunctorily watered until the time comes 
for putting them out into their growing 


quarters. Surprise is later on expressed by. — 


owners at the indifferent growth and the 
poor crops of such plants. 
otherwise? Of all things, Marrows require 
generous treatment from start to finish, and 
those who wish for good returns never permit 
young plants to become root-bound in small 


we 


pots. I incline to the belief that seeds are, 


too often, sown much too eanly. 


planting-time is due, the young plants would 
be ready to go out without receiving any ~ 
appreciable check, while growth would be un- — 


interrupted and vigorous. 
heaviest (as distinct from the best) fruits I 
ever saw were taken from plants, the seeds 


of which were sown in May, where the plants — 


Some of the 


were to grow. To hasten germination the 


grower, a garden labourer, was accustomed to — 


place a moderately sized lime-shell in his 
Marrow bed, putting the shell about ia foot 


How can it be 


Were sow- — 
ing delayed until about three weeks before — 


RoC etiglll 


Oy 


from the surface. The heat engendered by — 


the lime in the process of slaking brought on 
the young plants in a wonderful way, iand 
the hint may be of service to those who would 


like to. raise their own plants of Vegetable 


Marrows, but who have not the accommoda- — 
tion under glass which iis generally considered — 


to be necessary for that purpose. 


W. McG. 
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I was pleased to note Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s remarks concerning this handsome 
Heath in your issue of May 6th. Nothing 
could be more desirable than the pleasing, 
honey-like fragrance emitted by the masses 
now in bloom here (Sussex). It is a grand 
shrub, and I have never seen it in finer con- 
dition than it is at the present time, the 
great, loose, fleecy panicles of white flowers 
remaining undamaged by wind and storm. 
Clouds of pollen arise when one brushes or 
disturbs these flowery branches, and on dry, 
sunny banks self-sown seedlings are appear- 
ing freely. 

The Tree Heath varies considerably, but in 
every instance the woody stems are coated with 
a white felted substance. In a large group 
of plants growing beneath Cypresses are some 
which have red flower-stalks, and these being 


~ sO numerous, lend additional ‘attraction to 


the plants. I much prefer this form to the 
type, it being more effective. This Heath is 
native of South Europe, North Africa, and 
introduced as far back 
as 1658. 
_ _E. ARBOREA ALPINA is a vigorous variety 
which comes from the mountains of Cuenca, 
in Spain, and during the winter the leaves 
are grass-green. It is later than the type 
in coming into bloom, and is distinct in every 


way. The myriads of its white flowers cling 


almost column-like to the branches, and in 
some respects it is a less graceful shrub than 
the type, owing to this thick clustering of 
its flowers. It is, however, a beautiful shrub 
and develops erect shoots each year, these 
flowering abundantly the following season. 
The Tree Heath has never been damaged 


3 to any extent by frost here (Sussex), however 
: on severe. E. Marxyam. 
-__ Cytisus purpureus albus. 
4 The white form of this pretty dwarf Broom 
is very attractive and associates well with 
: the type. It is an ideal little shrub for the 
| _- rock garden, and one of those things which 
always seems to remain neat. In a very sandy, 
| dry soil the habit is particularly good, and 
it is a plant I use a great deal, increasing 
me my stock from cuttings taken off with a heel, 
_ which root readily. One speaks of ‘‘ cut- 
=. tings ’’ taken with a heel, but really the term 
is a misnomer, for, except for trimming the 
_ “‘heel,”? no cutting is done at all, the side 
___ shoots being merely pulled off from the main 
_ branch, 
Es ; 
ze The Ononis. 
Shrubs, sub-shrubs, and herbaceous plants 
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_ $.W. Europe. 
_ borne freely during May and June. Although 
- if gives good results in a bed or border, it is, 


are included in this genus of Leguminosze. 
Several are very effective when in flower, and 
are excellent for the rock garden, herbaceous 


border, or elsewhere, whilst some are useful - 


for the wild garden. They thrive in open 
positions in ordinary garden soil, but prefer 
light rather than heavy loam. All may be in- 
creased by seeds, and the shrubby ones by 
cuttings also, inserted indoors in July. 
Pruning should be limited to the removal of 
the flower-heads as soon as the blooms fade. 
The planting time is from October to March. 
The following species are worth attention ;:— 
__ ©. ARAGONENSIS, a spreading summer- 
leafing shrub 1 foot to 2 feet high native of 
The flowers are yellow and 


perhaps, seen to the best advantage when 
“growing amongst stones in a prominent posi- 
tion in the rock garden. Although introduced 

in 1816 it is not a common shrub. 
O. arvensis.—This is a native plant, and is 
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‘early April. P. 
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. TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Tree Heath (Erica arborea). 


often called the Rest-harrow. Of herbaceous 
habit, it is common in meadows and on waste 
Grass-land, sides of roads, etc., in many parts 
of the country. The pinkish, Pea-shaped 
flowers are borne freely from June to Sep- 
tember. It is an attractive plant when 
grouped, and might be introduced to the wild 
garden with advantage. 

O. FRUTICOSA is a soft-wooded shrub 1 foot 
to 2 feet high, with three-parted leaves and 
conspicuous, pinkish-purple flowers, which 
are produced in terminal racemes between 
July and September. It is a native of S. 
Europe, and has been grown in this country 
for more than two centuries. 

O. Narrix.—This is the Goat-root of the 
Mediterranean region. It is of herbaceous or, 
at the most, sub-shrubby habit, 14 feet to 
2 feet high, and bears yellow flowers striped 
with red during summer. It was introduced 


in 1683. 
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commercial crop in the South of France, from 
whence our markets are supplied in July. A 
purple-leaved form of the same species is 
popular in gardens under the name of Prunus 
Pissardi, or it may sometimes be met with as 
P. cerasifera var, purpurea. In this case the 
Howers are white, and-they appear with the 
young leaves in early spring. P. Moseri flore 
pleno has greenish-purple foliage, less orna- 
mental than the leaves of P. Pissardi, and 
the flowers are semi-double suffused with pink, 
each bloom being nearly an inch across. 
Although regarded as a variety of P. cera- 
sifera, it is suggestive of hybrid origin, par- 
ticularly in the flowers, which are larger and 
shorter-stalked than those of the ordinary 
Cherry Plum. D. 


Viburnum Carlesi. 


One is aware of the presence of this Corean 
shrub—even when it is not in view—by the 
delicious fragrance of its flowers, which per- 
vades the air for quite a distance around. In 
all this useful genus this valuable shrub 





Prunus Moseri flore pleno. 


OQ. ROTUNDIFOLIA is a very«<attractive sub- 
shrub 1 foot to 2 feet high, with sticky 
branches and _ three-parted leaves. The 
flowers are larger than those of the other 
species, pink in colour, and borne from July 
to September. It has been known in this 
country since 1570. 

O. spinosa.—This is a native sub-shrub, 
usually less than 2 feet high, with spiny 
branches. The pinkish flowers are borne 
freely during summer. There is a variety 
with white flowers. It is common in 
many parts of the country, chiefly on Grass- 
land, where it occurs in fields, on commons, 
and along roadsides. 


Prunus Moseri flore pleno. 


This is a Plum with semi-double floweis 
closely allied to P. cerasifera, the Cherry 
Plum or Myrobalan, which is a conspicuous 
feature in gardens during late March and 
cerasifera forms a tree of 
medium size with a dense, round head of small 
branchlets which are sparingly armed with 
spines. The white flowers are rather smaller 
than those of a garden Plum, and they are 
succeeded by bright red, juicy, pleasantly acid 
fruits which ripen in July. The fruits are 
produced sparingly in our gardens, but form a 


possesses no rival in point of fragrance or 
beauty of bloom. The flowers have much sub- 
stance, and appear in rounded clusters, each 
several inches across. These are pink in the 
bud stage, becoming white with age. Its 
culture presents no difficulty, and if planted 
with reasonable care, it will grow freely in 
practically any kind of soil. The bushes here 
are perfectly happy and flowering abundantly 
on poor, stony soil, where they are exposed to 
strong west winds. This is a gem among . 
flowering shrubs, and everyone who values 
fragrance should possess a bush or two of it. 
BE. M., 


Spirza arizefolia. 


In your article on the ‘‘ Shrubby Spirzas ”’ 
on page 301, you justly remark of S. ariefolia 
that its ‘‘ open plume-like panicles “> 
render this species one of the showiest of 
summer-flowering shrubs.’’ It is still more 
delightful when planted in considerable 
numbers than when represented by a 
solitary plant, such as we generally meet with 
in gardens. Last year, when visiting the 
interesting garden of Mr. John A. Holms at 
Formakin, Renfrewshire, I was delighted with 
S. ariefolia grown in generous masses. 

S. ARNOTT. 
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Room 6 W indow. 


Pot-Pourri a hundred years old. 


Late last year there was a discussion in the 
Press on the subject of Pot-Pourri, and I 
claimed to possess the Sweet Pot (same 
thing, but a much nicer name) a _ hun- 
dred years old, with a scent and ever- 
increasing fragrance and delight as the 
years roll on. — Letters poured in from all 
sides, and I promised the recipe, but the year 
was too advanced before it could be obtained. 
Now at last, after a long, cold spring, the 
sun shines, the common, sweet, wild and 
garden Violets are with us. and here is my 
great-aunt’s recipe :— 


RECIPE FOR SWEET Por. 

Begin to gather the blooms when the 
Violets come out, and add all sorts of 
fragrant flowers and herbs excepting those 
of a fleshy substance. It should consist of 
Violets, Cowslips, and a few Lilies of the 
Valley, Roses, Jasmine, Red Carnations, 
Syringa, Lavender tops, Mignonette, 
Thyme, Balm, Mint, Sweet Marjoram, 
and all aromatic plants, such as Sweet 
Bay, Myrtle, Walnut; and the flowers 
and leaves of the Orange, and any other 
sweet flowers. They should be gathered 
in the warmest part of the day, when the 
sun has made them quite dry, and put 
into the jar directly picked from the 
stalks and laid in layers in an earthen 
dish to enable them to be stirred about. 
Between each layer of flowers a mixture 
of equal parts of Allspice and Bay salt, 
sifted and pounded fine, should be stirred 
in. It shouldbe kept covered, and 
stirred with a wooden spoon every time 
fresh flowers are put in. At the end of the 
season put in as much Mace, Cloves, and 
Cinnamon as you please, some Storax and 
Orris root pounded fine, and a small piece 
of Ambergris. It should be stirred three 
times a day while making, and frequently 
during the winter. You may add to it 
any year, and it will keep for ever. 


Incidentally, it was mentioned that the 
mixture was contained in a charming old 
Spode vase, and one or two correspondents 
suggested that this was the cause of its special 
virtue, but they were wrong; the lovely vase 
gives an added joy, but Sweet Pot smells just 


as nicely and lasts just as long in any china” 


bowl. 

A chemical friend read the recipe, and 
said: ‘‘ What’s the use of bothering about 
all those flowers and herbs? You could get 
just as good a scent with chemicals, and save 
the trouble.’’ Now a well-known journal 
recently gave us an illustration of a nasty- 
looking beetle, which ‘‘ smells like roses ’’ ; 
yet I would rather smell a Rose than a beetle, 
in fact, I don’t want to smell beetles at all, 
nor chemicals either if it can be avoided— 
and what about the beetles a-year hence, ten 
- years hence, a hundred years hence—faugh ! 

As to the chemicals, you may get the crude 
scent, and it may last, perhaps, but to com- 
pare chemicals with my Sweet Pot would be 
like a comparison between the smell of a 
rough vin dw pays and the delicate aroma 
of a famed and matured Bordeaux. An even 
better comparison would be between a post- 
war port and some old cob-webbed bottle 
drawn from the innermost recess of the con- 
noisseur’s cellar, for it is maturity, richness, 
ripe full flavour which are found in the old 
flowers and old herbs when properly combined 
and preserved, as it is in the old wine, and the 
flowers last longer than the wine. Besides, 
there is romance. The lady who made and 
first stirred and inhaled’ this Sweet Pot did 
so about the year 1814 when her father was 
thundering from the pulpit against Napoleon. 

She was dressed all day long in a low- 
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necked, high-waisted, flowing red robe, with 
a light and charming pale green scarf around 
her shoulders as delicate as the grey-green of 
her eyes, and her nieces and great-nieces to the 
filth and sixth generation have stirred it and 
smelt it in every sort of garb that woman has 
worn during a hundred years and more. 
Think of the smiles, aye, and the tears which 
bedewed those sweet scents—tears, perchance, 
of 1814, of 1914. How many comedies and 
tragedies have gathered round the vase, as he 
or she stirred the sweet contents to their 
depths, and inhaled their savour; why, 
eyen I, in this my generation, have known 
of one or two. C: S., JERRAM. > 
13, Bolton Road, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


Gypsophila elegans. 


Those who want sprays of white Gypsophila 
for cutting, and who have not a stock of the 
perennial G. paniculata of size enough to 
flower this year, should still make a sowing of 
G. elegans, which grows about a foot high, 
and ig a good and graceful hardy annual. It 
should now be sown where it is to bloom, sow- 
ing very thinly and thinning out the seedlings 
very severely. Give a sunny place in rather 
light soil if at all available. 5 


FERNS. 


Propagating Ferns. 


By sporgs.—At this season of the year all 
Ferns require attention. It is the best time 
for sowing spores, as the plants have all the 
season before them to get well established 
before the winter comes on. Fern spores may 
be sown on any good loam. It is advisable 
to spread it out some time before using, so 
that any weed seeds may germinate; it must 
also be thoroughly cleansed from worms, etc. 
It is a good plan to water it well with boiling 
water and then let “it lie until it is dry 
enough for use. In filling the pots, it is not 
necessary to use any drainage; in fact, I 
prefer not to use any, as there is then more 
substance, and it does not dry so soon. The 
pots may be filled to within about 1 inch of 
the top, the surface being pressed level; this 
may be surfaced over with a little prepared 
compost, sifted through a fine sieve. I like a 
little peat, some charcoal, powdered crocks 
and sand, or for some, such as Davallias, 
Platyceriums, ete., a little fresh Sphagnum 
Moss may be used. The spores should be sown 
as evenly as possible, and not too thickly. It 
is advisable to collect fresh spores; though it 
is generally supposed that Fern spores will 
keep for an indefinite period, I find that fresh 
Spores are much more reliable. The surface 
of the pot should not be watered, but the pots 
may be stood in saucers, which should be filled 
up occasionally, but not always kept full. 
Cover the pots with glass, and place them in 
any shady position, and the spores will soon 
germinate. It often occurs that a good many 
common Pterises, etc., will come up ias weeds 
among the choice sorts. These should be 
removed. The seed pots should not be dis- 
turbed more than possible, and should be kept 
until all chance of getting the desired species 
is passed. Although it does not often happen, 


sometimes the spores will germinate after 


lying dormant for fully a year. There seems 
to be no accounting for the vagaries of Fern 
spores. When collected and sown with the 
greatest' care, sometimes something different 
will make its appearance. 

By piviston.—The present time may be 
recommended for propagating such as may be 
increased by division. The best plants for 
dividing are those which have not stood long 
in the pots. Young plants with three or four 
crowns may be divided, and will start away 


vapour leaves a slight deposit behind, the 


" fumigating can be. 


the loam, as if it is light and sandy a Jess 
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much better than when old, stunted plants 


are broken up. In dividing the plants, it is — 


much better to break them up than to use a 
knife. Care should be taken to prevent the 
plants getting withered during the operation. —_ 
Everything should be prepared beforehand, 
and if potted and put into a close frame, the 


plants will start away freely and soon he 
established. Nephrolepises and others which 
produce plants from the rhizomes should be 
plunged into suitable soil for the young plants — 
to root into. These may be taken off and ~ 
potted after they are well rooted. Davallias 

and others with the thick rhizomes may ‘also 
be plunged, and the rhizomes taken off after 
they are rooted. Although the Davallias may 
easily be increased by division, I prefer seed- 
lings, as they make much prettier plants, 
though they are rather slow in a young state. 
Aspleniums and other viviparous Ferns may 
be readily increased from the young bulbils. —~ 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. — 


Ferns unhealthy. 
What is the cause of the enclosed Ferns — 
throwing up the deformed growth? I have 
a batch of Pterises, including Wimsetti, 
tremula, albo-lineata, and argyrea. I noticed 
the deformed growth about August at one — 
end of the batch, and it gradually went — 
through the lot. The compost I used for 
notting them was three parts loam, one part. 
stable manure, with a good sprinkling of 
sand. They were stood on ashes on a solid 
stage. I noticed the same thing in a — 
box of Ferns on a shelf in the same house, - : 
~~ Marecuat NIEx 


[Your Ferns are badly attacked by yellow 
thrips, an exceedingly minute insect, whose 
ravages of late years have been greatly on the 
increase, and given rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion, This insect attacks the young 
fronds just as they are unfolding; hence by 
the time they develop the mischief is done, 
and then as few, if any, insects are to be 
found on them, the trouble is frequently put 
down to other causes. Too dry an atmosphere, 
particularly if combined with dryness at the 
root, is very favourable to the development i 
of this pest, and as such conditions are most 
pronounced during the summer you will — 
understand why about August the first signs 


es 


were seen. Once established it increases at 
- a very rapid rate, and this will explain the 
quick spread of the disease through the whole _ 
of your Ferns. During the winter these in- _ 
sects are not at all active, but mischief already 
done gradually shows itself. With the — 


return of spring the eggs laid in the autumn = 
hatch out, and the young ones soon cause a 

deal of injury. Dryness set up by proximity 
to hot-water pipes is very favourable to the — 
development of these thrips. The best remedy 
is vaporising with the XL All vaporiser, 
which does not injure the foliage, and as the 
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efiects are far more lasting than any form of 
If done at intervals of 
three weeks or a month, this vaporising will __ 
keep plants entirely free of insect pests. Of 
course, once clean, the plants will go much — 
longer without attention in this respect. At 
the same time, the potting compost employed — 3 
by you is by no means an ideal one for Ferns, — 

as the stable manure would be far better left — 
out. We prefer a mixture of two parts loam, 
two parts peat or leaf mould, and nearly one’ 
part sand. These proportions will, however. _ 


vary somewhat according to the consistency of 










amount of peat or leaf-mould and sand will 
Le needed than if it is of a heavy nature. — 
Crude manure of any kind should not be — 
used in potting Ferns, but if they need a little a ' 
stimulus when the pots are full of roots, an 
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occasional watering with weak liquid manure _ 
and soot-water mixed will be beneficial] 
: : = a he 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Delphinium Zalil. 


This pretty Larkspur, known also by the 
name of D. sulphureum, is an exceedingly 
interesting species. It is a native of Afghan- 
istan, where it was found by Dr. Aitchison. 
Seeds were distriduted in this country, and 
the first plant flowered in the alpine house 


at Kew Gardens in 1888. Although belong- 
ing to the Delphinium family, it is quite 
dissimilar from the hybrids which are popular 
in English gardens. The flowers are of a 
beautiful shade of sulphur-yellow, and they 
are profusely borne on branching flower 
spikes, which grow to a height .of about two 
feet. D. Zalil is strictly speaking a perennial, 
but it has a way of dying off after a couple of 
years. It is usually treated as a biennial and 
grown from seeds each year. In this respect 
it resembles DD. nudicaule, the scarlet- 
flowered species. If a sowing is made during 
the summer the resultant seedlings will pro- 
duce flowering plants the following season. 


In Dr. Aitchison’s description of the plant in 
its native habitat we are told that it grows in 
great abundance in the pastures of Badghis, 
where it presents a wondrous hue and covers 
the downs with a mass of colour which is not 
easily forgotten. The economic value of the 
plant is of great importance. The flowers 
are gathered and sent to Persia and Northern 





Narcissus White Dame. 


India, where they are used largely in the dye- 

ing of silk. Apart from its commercial use 

D. Zalil is largely employed in medicine. 
H. GREAVES. 





Tulip Pink Beauty. 


This is a most satisfactory early variety 
for bedding, and really is something new. 
True it has been in commerce some years, but 
fresh in the sense that varieties which take 
years to increase them to be able to sell the 
bulbs at-the usual figure of popular kinds, 
and so get within the reach of all. It is a 
noble thing, with as much white as pink in 
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the colouring oi flower, short, and of sturdy 
growth. Anyone wanting a novelty should 
make a note of the sort, to procure bulbs in 
the autumn. Mayrorp. 


Narcissus White Dame. 


This is a large, pure white trumpet Daffodil 
of excellent form. The well-formed trumpet 
is remarkably well frilled and _ slightly 
reflexed. The perianth is particularly deli- 
cate in texture, being almost transparent. 





White Dame received an Award of Merit 
when. exhibited by Mr. Guy L. Wilson, 
Broughshore, co, Antrim, when shown at a 
R.H.S. meeting in March this year. 





Gypsophilas. 

In addition to their beauty as border and 
rock garden subjects when in bloom, Gypso- 
philas, when used for cutting, enhance the 
value of other flowers. There is a double 
form of G. paniculata, which is especially 
charming; G. repens and G, r. rosea are 
trailing sorts, fitted for rockeries and banks, 
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with white and rose-coloured flowers. Gypso- 
philas are not difficult to grow when it is 
once understood that they are lovers of lime— 
as their name implies. Heavy loam or clay 
should have incorporated with it lime in some 
form, say mortar rubble, chalk, or super- 
phosphate. It is the absence of lime in the 
soil which sometimes interferes with the 
blooming of the plants and the flagging of 
shoots carrying promising buds. Gypsophilas 
can be raised from seeds or from cuttings. 
In planting them out it should be a posi- 
tion where it will not be needful for them to 
be shifted, as owing to their long, fleshy roots 
it is not possible to do this without consider- 
ably damaging them, and plants which have 
been established a few years seldom do much 
good when once disturbed. Varieties like G. 
paniculata should be staked early in the 
season—two or three stout stakes to a clump, 
around which a strong cord can be tied. This 
will prevent rough winds breaking the shoots. 
MIDLANDER. 





Antirrhinums—old plants. 


How very much earlier these come into flower 
than seedlings! Of course, it is not always 
possible to leave many such in position, 
because when grown as annuals the site ap- 
portioned to them has, usually, 1o be cleared 
and dug. However, where they can remain, 
and if they survive the winter, their extra 
earliness in flowering is most noticeable and 
welcome. I left in the ground two small 
plantings this last winter, and their growth 
1s now (mid-May) well. advanced—up- 
wards of a foot high—while seedlings are only 
getting well established. Naturally, soil 
plays an important part in the keeping of 
such plants as Antirrhinums in a healthy 
state through the changeable weather of a 
winter. Soil most favourable is light, or at 
any rate well drained. Protection by trees 
or shrubs from the worst storms is also in 
their favour. Roots often live, but the tops 
get so damaged as to necessitate cutting back 
to within a few inches of the ground, from 
which then rise strong shoots of the best 
type. This last winter has killed but few 
of the tops of these plants. These 
remarks also apply, in every sense, to 
Pentstemons. C. TuRNER. 


Herbaceous borders and beds. 


The growth in many plants will now be 
rapid, necessitating constant attention in 
judicious thinning and staking. Many 
herbaceous plants which have been divided 
and replanted this spring will require 
frequent watering in dry weather. Water 
applied in the evening does most good, as it 
does not so quickly dry up again. Where 
practicable a mulch of short manure should 
be applied. 





Sweet Peas—the late flowered. 


A correspondent recently condemned the 
plan of growing this fine annual for show. 
Evidently the writer had not tried the method 
of growth to produce the long stem and the 
giant flower, nor had such style ever been 
seen; for it was stated that not before the 
plants have reached 6 feet or over do the 
blossoms come. At the time of writing—end 
of May—my plants are 2 feet up the sticks, 
and the first flowers will be open in less than 
a week. These will go on flowering for quite 
two months, which might be regarded a lon; 
season. It must be remembered that the 
flowers are gathered every day or two, for 
with this mode of growth, as well as in any 
other, if the blooms be not removed regularly 
and allowed to seed, Sweet Peas are quickly 
past. The photographs your correspondent 
had seen with bloom on the top of high plants 
might be accounted for by the same being left 
for a particular purpose: an exhibition on a 
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certain date. I shall not easily be convinced 
that there is any other way of gathering such 
quantities of blossom as adopting what we will 
term the single-stem method. _ Certainly there 
is no other way to get the flowers well-deve- 
foped ; nor is there a plan, from the point of 


view of those who market the flowers, to pay~ 


so well. ‘Mayrorp. 


Dividing clumps of perennials. 

Many people will be splitting up old 
clumps for increase this time of the year, 
and the method usually recommended is to 
transix the clump with two forks placed back 
to back and so wrench it in two without risk 
of cutting the roots. Some clumps can be 
broken up very easily in this way, but others 
prove very obstinate, and for such I find it 
an excellent plan to split with a knife down 
the centre of one of the old flowering stems, 
extending the split right down as far as 
possible. In this way it is easy to divide 
the most obstinate clumps without harming 
the roots. I was dividing some old clumps of 
Inula glandulosa the other day and found the 
two-fork plan almost useless. The new 
growths, being very brittle, were easily broken 
off by the forks, but by splitting down. the 
old stems, division was easily effected. 


OGG: 


Narcissus Mde. de Graaff. 


Growing at the foot of a cool wall this 
lovely pale-coloured flower is seen to great 
advantage. It is one of the most graceful 
and refined of Daffodils. The perianth is 
pure white, while the trumpet is of a delight- 
ful soft primrose shade, passing off to white 
with age. This quickly becomes a favourite 
with everyone who sees it for the first time. 
The Greek Violet (V. gracilis) makes an 
effective carpet beneath this charming flower. 


soot, 








Annuals in the open—late sowing. 


In many gardens one often notices what a 
large proportion of these has been spoilt 
from sowing them too early. When they have 
come up, the weather has been so cold and the 
young plants have been so injured that they 
could never make a vigorous growth. In my 
early days, like-most young men, I had many 
disappointments by being in too great a. hurry 
to sow my annuals, before the soil was warm 
and dry. It is impossible to name any single 
date, as climate, soil, season, differ so much. 
When a young man, under training in a large 
garden in Dorset, where annuals were grown 
extensively, the rule was to sow the second 
week in May. Much pains were taken in the 
sowing, using fine soil under and over the 
seeds, and well thinning the plants in their 
early growth. I have not seen their growth 
surpassed, Two summers ago, in a large 
garden in West Dorset, I saw a long border 
that used to be occupied. by bedding plants, 
devoted to annuals sown in the open about 
the time above named. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory, 5 er 8) 





Arum Lilies in the open. 


To many the idea of growing Arum Lilies 
in the open may appear impracticable ; never- 
theless it can be done. Accustomed, as we are, 
to see these plants grown in pots under glass, 
we are apt to forget that they are naturally 
aquatics, and flourish in their wild state in 
moist or swampy ground. In 1900 I deter- 
mined to experiment with Arum Lilies in a 
pond, and I obtained a few old hampers, filled 
them with Arum Lilies, round the roots of 
which was worked plenty of good holding 
loam, and sunk them in the pond, so that 
the foliage was almost submerged. This was 
in the month of May. During the summer 
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and autumn the behaviour of the plants was, 
apparently, normal, and on the approach of 


climate was mild, frosts of any severity being, 
generally speaking, unknown, while the tem- 
perature was relatively high. No misgivings, 
therefore, were felt as to the safety of the 
roots. Early in 1901—about mid-April—in- 
spection revealed that growth had begun. 
This growth was maintained, and the result 
of the experiment was that in August one 
clump had eight spathes, another six, and 
the third two. - In the following year the 
result was much the same, but after that the 


clumps, becoming established, grew vigorously ~ 


and made really fine pieces, which flowered 
freely in August and September. In 1911-12 
there was, for once in a way, a very severe 
frost which froze the pond to the bottom, and 
the Lilies succumbed. I imagine that had 
the water been deeper they would have 
escaped, as, a short time afterwards, in the 
same year, visiting the Earl of Stair’s gardens 
at Lochinch Castle, in the neighbouring 
county of Wigtown, I found that the Arum 
Lilies there, planted under similar conditions, 
save that the loch was deeper, had escaped 
damage and promised exceedingly well. It 
might, therefore, be worth while for those 
who live near the sea (and where the climate 
is mild), and who possess a pond or a loch, 
to give Arum Lilies a trial in the way indi- 
cated. The rich, dark colour of the leaves 
and the pure colour of the spathes so grown 
were a revelation to me, and I was able, in a 


stile 
a 


‘winter the foliage appeared to rot off. The 


small way, to realise what. the effect of acres— 


upon acres of Arum Lilies must be in their 
natural wild state. ~ W. McG, 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


Kniphofia and Lilium candidum. 

The best plan will be to spread round the 
plants a dressing of -well-rotted manure to, 
as far ag the roots in both cases extend. The 
same treatment may be meted out to the 
Pampas Grass, but do not attempt to cut it 
down. This, in the case of all three plants, 
is ‘best done in the early spring. 





Sweet Rockets. 


One of the old-fashioned flowering plants 
which we used to see in gardens years ago is 
not now often met with. It is the Sweet 
Rocket, whose white spikes, so deliciously 
scented, were once much esteemed. People 
who are fond of old-time flowers lament the 
absence of the Rocket. It is certainly not be- 
cause of any great difficulty in respect to 


culture, as it is in the trouble entailed. 


Whilst we may be particular in selecting a 
place for favourite plants in our garden, and 
in providing well-manured and deeply dug 
soil, in order that when once they have been 
planted they need not be disturbed for years, 
we cannot adopt this course with Rockets, as 
the treatment they need is just the reverse. 
They are, so to speak, lodgers for a time in one 
place, and if we are able to retain the clumps 
in a healthy and vigorous condition it is by 
taking them up and removing them every two 
years. The old double Rocket is a peculiar 
plant, and many specimens have been lost. 
In a word, they have been ‘‘ killed with kind~ 
ness’ in allowing them to remain in one 
spot, when their very existence was dependent 
on disturbance. The symptoms which appear 
on plants left alone are a yellowing of foliage, 
lack of vitality, canker about the roots, and, 
finally, rotting away. 


Division of the roots after flowering, or in 


spring, and planting them in a fresh position, 
is one method of keeping a healthy stock to-- 
gether, and the other is by propagating cut- 
tings in sandy soil and wintering them in a 


cold frame. Any good garden soil suits this — 


co 
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Rocket, with the precautions alluded to. There 
is, as is well known, the annual single form, 
bearing white and pale bluish flowers, but 
this does. not compare, in point of beauty, 
with the rich, white, fragrant spikes of the 
one-time familiar double variety. 
WOoDBASTWICK. 





Cupid Sweet Peas. 


‘Townsman ’’ (p. 299) is quite correct. 


‘i. The Cupid Sweet Peas are not well known, 
i. due probably, as he suggests, to the little 


value they possess for cutting. But they have 
much value for window-boxes, for edgings to 


‘taller plants, and for little beds. Unfor- 











too plentiful. 


bo 


tunately, too, a good many have been disap- 
pointed with them and have found them poor 
* flowerers. This appears to be largely due to 
poverty of soil, the plants often coming 
starved and weak and producing few blooms. 


ve I think, however, that there is an improve- 


ment in the varieties since their introduction 
some years ago. Our raisers of new Sweet 
Peas have mainly allowed the tall growers to 
monopolise their time and attention, or we 
would probably have had still further im- 
provements upon the Cupids. I hope 
“Townsman’s’”’ timely remarks may bear 
fruit and that more and more seedsmen will 
stock these dwarf. Cupid Sweet oS 


The Lungwort. 


In spring some of the Lungworts (Pul- 


* monaria) are specially welcome, as they come 


at a time when non-bulbous plants are none 
It seems a little difficult to 
say why botanists—or at least some of them— 
differentiate between P, officinalis and P. 
angustifolia. The leaves of the latter are 
certainly narrower and are rarely spotted, but 
in other respects they are much alike. Of 
_ the narrow-leaved one, known as angustifolia, 
there are varieties with blue, red, and white 
flowers. The blue and red ones are to be met 
with in differing shades, and of these there 
is a very fine blue one, named P.-angustifolia 
 azurea, which is, perhaps, the best of the set. 
_ Some of the red varieties are rather washed- 
out-looking, but practically all are welcome 
at the early season at which they bloom—the 
end of February in mild seasons and early 
in March in colder ones. S. ARNOTT. 


g -  Thalictrums. 


Thalictrums are not grown nearly so much 
_ as they deserve. Most of us, I think, regard 
flowering plants with more importance than 
those noted for their beautiful foliage. The 
value of Thalictrums, as enhancing the 
' beauty of other cut flowers, should not be 
: lost sight of. The fronds are, I find, 
specially useful for interspersing with many 

: blossoms, Sweet Peas, Poppies among the 
_ number. Particularly nice for foliage is T. 
_ adiantifolium, whilst T. Delavayi, with rosy- 
lavender blossoms, and aquilegizfolium pur- 
‘pureum rosy-purple, are valued for both 


$ ‘leaves and flowers. ° TOWNSMAN. 


Iris histrioides. 
Very fine forms of this charming early- 
_ spring-flowering Iris of the reticulata group 
_ have recently been exhibited at the R.H.S. 
fortnightly shows at Vincent Square. There 
_ is a considerable range in the forms of this 
plant as known in our gardens, and intending 
. purchasers should stipulate that the form 


~ 


almost entirely from one noted nursery in 
Holland, but any reliable hardy plant nursery 
can supply it, if definitelv asked ito do so. The 
__ colour of the flower is a fine clear blue, with 


* 


* 


known as I. h. var. major should be supplied . 
to them. True stocks of this fine form hail 


~ 
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a heavy blotching of much deeper blue upon 
the falls, and these appear, together with 
the horny tipped angular leaves, very early 
in the season. This year the first flowers 
opened here (Stevenage) the first week in Feb- 


' Yruary in an ordinary bed of the rather good 


loam of the district, entirely unprotected and 
open to all the winds. Of course, the weather 
soon made an end of their glory, which leads 
me to urge the necessity of choosing a warm, 
sheltered spot for this lovely plant, and, if 
possible, the extra overhead shelter of a tilted 
pane of glass during the flowering period, to 
preserve the flowers as long as possible. 
The plant is of undoubted hardiness, and 
the tufts increase slowly but surely in good 
loamy soils. The foliage dies away by mid- 
summer, and leaves and flowers are quite 
capable of piercing through a carpet of 
Thyme or Herniaria glabra, or similar ground 
sheeting plants. A position exposed to the 
full mid-day sun, where the dormant bulbs 
can receive a thorough baking during their 
resting period, is of considerable advantage. 
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mulched with Bracken, as this is not disturbed 
by birds—owing to the way it clings together 
—and it is at no time unsightly. All mown 
grass will be used for the mulching of flower- 
ing shrubs, as it keeps these moist, and ailso 
prevents the development of weeds. A nice 
box of the American May Flower (Epigea 
repens) having arrived, it was decided to pre- 
pare a position in partial shade by intro- 
ducing a quantity of peat, sand, and leaf-soil, 
owing to the stiff nature of the natural 
ground. After planting, small, flat stones 
were placed among them to keep their roote 
cool. Having once failed with this charming 
flower, we have taken unusual care to get it 
established. 

All the old flower-stalks have now been 
removed from the choicer vanieties of Daffodils 
growing inside the garden, to encourage the 
development of the bulbs and also improve the 
appearance of the beds. Beds have been 
specially prepared and planted with selected 
kinds of ' perpetual-flowering Carnations. 
Felicia abyssinica has been used to edge a 





“Iris histrioides major. 


In some soils an annual lifting after the 
plants have died down is advisable, but the 
bulbs should be stored in dry sand in a dry 
place if replanting is likely to be deferred for 
more than a few weeks, whilst in suitable soils 
they may be left in the ground for two or 
three years running, after which they should 
be lifted, the bulbs separated, and replanted 
as soon as possible. 

Iris histrioides is probably only a local 
form of I. Histrio, and hails from Palestine. 
The chief point of difference from I. Histrio 
is said to be the fact that in the latter the 
leaves are of some length before the flowers 
appear, whilst in fF. histrioides leaves and 
flowers develop simultaneously. 

W..E. Tx. I. 


~ Work of the Week. 


Climbing plants are now growing apace, and 
we find it necessary to attend to their train- 
ing once each week from now onwards, in 
order that the space allotted to each may be 
evenly clothed. Once this is attained, more 
freedom is given, and in the case of 
Clematises, Vines, Holbcellias, Akebias, and 
similar shrubs, we find further training quite 
unnecessary, as, with their base secured, the 
long flowering sprays are far more graceful 
and attractive if left to their own ‘free will. 
All these beautiful shrubs have been well 


~ 


bed filled with Red Letter Day Roses and 
Perovskia atriplicifolia. F. abyssinica is a 
bushy little plant with single lilac flowers. 
Batches of Pentstemon heterophyllus, white 
Gazania, prostrate Rosemary, and Verbena 
chameedrifolia have been put out on a sunny, 
raised border, mainly composed of alpine 
plants. Peat and Jeaf-soil have been freely 
used in the making up of beds required for a 
number of plants of Cassiope tetragona, and 
about a hundred Erica carnea var. King 
George and E. c. var. C. J. Backhouse. 
Numbers of Clematis tangutica and Clematis 
coccinea, raised from seed sown in March, 
1920, have now been planted out, the former 
on pergolas and the latter both at the foot and 
on the tops of sunny retaining walls, for, 
being a Mexican plant, all the available sun- 
shine possible in our country is in its favour, 
Many seeds have been sown, including 
Jacobeas, Love in a Mist (Nigella), Aster 
sinensis, Bartonia aurea, Lavatera, and 
Sweet Williams, and quantities of Stocks and 
annual Phloxes have been pricked off into 
boxes. Verbenas in quantity, Cynoglossums, 
Snapdragons, Cardinal Lobelias, Chelone 
barbata, Pentstemons, ete., have been placed 
in the open to become thoroughly hardened. 
Malva mauritiana and a few dozen plants of 
Anchusa myosotidiflora raised from seed sown 
in August, 1921, have been planted fat 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 


The Flower Garden. 


Rose pests. 


The time of the flowering of Roses is close 
upon us, and the end of this month will see 
it at its best. The hold-back of the cold 
spring, which led many of ts to anticipate 
but few June Roses, has been counterbalanced 
by a burst of heat, which in point of time 
has brought us back to normal. 

To most Rose-growers this is a very anxious 
time—anxious in this respect, that as the 
season approaches its zenith, whole myriads 
of enemies advance to attack their favourite 
flowers. Perhaps a little timely warning and 
advice to the readers of this page who are not 
supposed to be experts may be of some service. 
It is too often the fact that just at the 
moment when things look most promising an 
insidious and lurking foe will creep in sud- 
denly and dash those hopes to the ground. [ 
want none of my readers to experience that 
disappointment; neither will they do so if 
they will act upon the advice I am going to 
offer. 





Fig. 1.—Rose shoot covered with aphis. 


First come along whole battalions of aphis, 


or green fly, which settle on the tips of the 
young wood and foliage, as shown in Fig. 1. 
These live on the juices they suck from the 
plant, and by their excreta prevent the foliage 
from performing its functions, so that when 
we think of the hundreds of these vicious 
insects, all living in such a small space, we 
can well imagine that something has to suffer. 
Indeed, something does suffer—the leaves and 
the buds are so exhausted that they shrivel 
wp. It would be little use telling you this 
if I did not also tell you how to combat these 
foes. Fortunately the task has been rendered 
much easier than when I first took up Rose- 
growing in the ’seventies, A sixpenny packet 
of Katakilla mixed with water in 
accordance with the instructions on each 
packet is the simplest, cheapest, and most 
effective remedy I know of, if syringed over 
the plants once a day or even three times a 
week, in the evening for preference, but 
certainly not during the heat of the day. 

In Fig. 2 you see the arch-depredator, the 
very demon among Rose pests, which preys on 
nothing else, and has no other object, in life 
than the absolute destruction of every Rose- 
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bud it can reach. When in your reading you 
come across ‘the oft-quoted ‘“‘worm 1’ the 


bud,”’ this is the animal it refers to. Just 
as you see it here, it works its way into the 





Fig. 2.—Bud attacked by Rose maggot. 


bud, from the side, eats to the heart of it, 
and there is an end to the bud. Fortunately 
this pest is easily detected and destroyed by 
being picked off. 
of the Rose leaf, which it draws together by 
means of webs. ‘Tihese make the leaves fold 
up, and whenever this is noticed, an inspec- 
tion will reveal the maggot and deliver it 
into your hands. It must be looked for, not 
only daily, but oftener than that. It should 
be made a special duty every time you are 
near your Rose-trees to institute a search 
for the folded leaves. Hand-picking is by 
far the best plan, so I am not now going to 
tell you all about spraying and soil dinsecti- 
cides. The danger is imminent now, so search 
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é 
mass of Foam 
Fig. 3.—The Cuckoo Spit, or spittle fly. 


it out and stamp it out, bearing in mind 
you can never be surer of having destroyed 
it than when you have it before you, crushed 
out of existence. 


It hatches out on the back — 
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Another insect pest is depicted on Fig. 3. 
This is not so destructive as the maggot, nor 
so plentiful as the green fly, but it is by 
no means an innocent, and is very  disgust- 
ingly unsightly. In the stage with which I 


am now dealing it is a huge kind of green 


fly, which, settling on the Rose in positions 
shown on the diagram, envelops itself with 
the white frothy substance we call spittle, 
from which it is known commonly as ‘‘ Cuckoo 
Spit.’’ That name is as-good for it as any 
other, so we will call it by iat. The damage 
it does to the Rose is that it pierees the bark 
and draws its own life from that of the Rose, 
thus weakening the plant, and ofttimes caus- 
ing the young growths to die. Those of us 
who are not squeamish, and by long use, 
are not repelled by the obnoxious thing 
pick the intruder out from his foamy pro- 
tection, and crush it between our finger and 
thumb. This is not an over-nice proceeding, 
and it can be done with a small pointed stick. 
The creature is sufficiently mobile, but because 
of its own manufactured encumbrance it 
cannot get away in a hurry; thus it becomes 
an easy prey to the hunter. 
as recommended for green fly, will also 
destroy it; but somehow, those of us who 
most heartily hate the sight of it, derive con- 
siderable satisfaction in crushing at by the 
more summary method. We must not be 
oblivious to the fact that all the above insect 
pests may be prevented, by duly caring for 
our plants and keeping them clean by daily 
syringings, especially if an insecticide is used 
frequently. It is far more creditable to our- 





Fig. 4.—Rose mildew. 


selves and better for the plants if we can 
prevent rather than cure. : 2 


The next enemy I wish to call attention 


to is not an insect pest, but a fungus. It 
has probably not yet attacked our plants, but 
soon will do. The three insect pests dealt 
with above are comparatively easy to deal 


Katakilla, used — 
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with and are child’s play compared with ae | 


mildew, for it is a disease, and a bad one at 


that. Fig. 4 gives but an inadequate portrayal — 


of its ravages. The foliage and the wood 
become nearly covered with mouldy pustules, 
and nobody seems to know where it comes 
from. 
may come from the soil, or it may come from 
the roots. Cold winds or douches of cold 


It may come from the atmosphere, it { 


water can easily bring it along; but I am a 


firmly convinced that more mildew is caused 


by dryness at the roots than from any other  __ 
cause. Bad cultivation is also prolific cause 


of it. If the soil is of an unsuitable char- 
acter, or if it is not thoroughly tilled by 


digging deeply before planting, or is im- — 
~ poverished from want of manure, the con- 
ditions set up certainly favour mildew, in 


which case the disease is difficult to stamp 
out, There are certain peculiarly hardy and 
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robust varieties that are practically mildew- 
proof, but our modern Roses are such highly- 
red hybrids that they are becoming more 
and more susceptible. This suggests to us 
that our best antidote to mildew is found in 
imparting rude health to all our plants by 
extra care in their cultivation, this to be 
maintained by occasional feeding. I would 


emphasise this much more if it happened 
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Gooseberries nearly full grown, bottled in 1912. 


aad 


- ~ to be the planting season, but I do hope you 
— will make a note of it for your guidance in 
November. If mildew is allowed to get a 
strong hold upon your plants it is next to 
impossible to cure it, and the only salvation 


ep 


it on its first appearance. An occasional 
syringing with sun-warmed water, slightly 
_. eoloured with permanganate of potash, and 
a dusting with flowers of sulphur, will very 

: often ward off a more serious attack ; and the 
= latter, when used as a cure, should be well 
v- dusted over the plants and again and again 
renewed. A sprinkling of slaked lime around 






re soil. 

he I have pointed out how much mildew is due 
to dryness at the roots. This can be avoided 
_- by watering copiously when water is neces- 
__-—s-sary; but to keep the roots unduly moist 
would only be to encourage mildew in another 
way. ~ Water at a temperature lower than 
that of the soil is not fit for use. It chills 
the roots, and the plants feel it just as we 
Ss _ should feel a chill. F. J 

a - : - 

* Fruit. 


Bottling fruit. 

The process of preserving fruit in bottles 
is that of sterilisation, whereby the mould 
and. decay-producing bacteria may be 
destroyed. The destruction of these bacteria, 
and the subsequent total exclusion of air, are 
the key to success, heat being the agent. 
_ Costly apparatus is quite unnecessary. The 
___ largesaucepanis quite as efficient as an expen- 
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.. 
| sive apparatus. Bottles of various sizes, 
__ types and qualities are specially made for this 
purpose, the prices varying with the bottles. 
____ Ali require a rubber ring upon which the cap 
whether screw-top or plain—may tightly 
| es fit. Some caps are glass, with metal screw 
| rings, others are entirely glass with spring 
ee clips, while others are metal. Many persons 
1 a se 
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lies in keeping a sharp look-out so as to ‘attack — 


the plants may destroy spores resting on the 
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prefer glass caps to metal ones. The prices of 
the bottles and jars vary with their size and 
quality ; those of clear white glass being more 
expensive than bottles of equal size in tinted 
or coloured glass. The fruit has a better 
appearance in clear white glass than in tinted 
giass, therefore, where the appearance of the 
fruit has a distinct value, it is advisable 
to use bottles of that quality. 

As a knowledge of the degree of heat pre- 
sent at any moment in the water in the 
steriliser—whether it be the kitchen kettle or 
saucepan, or a proper sterilising apparatus— 
into which the filled and closed bottles have 
to be immersed for sterilisation, it is well, in 
order to obtain success, to use a reliable ther- 
mometer. That is the only extra outlay thas 
I consider advisable to recommend, because 
the person conducting the sterilisation must 
have control of the heat. Moreover, it con- 
duces to economy of coal or gas in the process 
of sterilisation. In the absence of a proper 
steriliser I use either the largest saucepan or 
the large oval iron fish kettle. It is necessary 
to protect the bottom of the bottles from con- 
tact with the bottom of the iron kettle or 
saucepan, the heat of the latter being so much 
greater than that of the bottle, that the latter 
would break, and the contents be lost. <A 
three-quarter-inch board cut to very loosely 
fit the bottom of the saucepan or kettle will 
prevent mishap. I have not at any time used 
aught else but a very thickly-folded newspaper 
between the bottom of the bottle and the 
bottom of the kettle or saucepan, and have 
successiully sterilised many dozens of bottles 
of a great variety of fruits during the past 
nineteen years. Sugar is not necessary as a 
preservative when the fruit is to be properly 


sterilised. Certainly the natural flavour cf 


the fruit is retained. When the fruit is used 
sugar can be added according to taste. 

The most frequent cause of dissatisfaction 
t» the beginner is that of partly empty bottles 
after sterilisation. The fruit floats to the 
top of the bottle, and at the bottom there is 
a space void of fruit equal to one-fifth, one- 
quarter, or one-third of the whole interior of 
the bottle. This is very disappointing, but 
the remedy is in the hands of the person who 
fills the bottles with the fruit. The filler must 


‘pack the fruit into the bottle in a systematic 


manner from the bottom of the bottle to the 
top of the neck. Then fill to very near tke 
top of the neck with water; press the cap on 
the neck of the bottle—pressing the fruit 
down with the cap where it slightly rises 
above the neck (as it may rightly do in all 
cases) until the cap rests upon the top of the 
neck and is held in position by the spring 
clip, or the screw cap has received two, or 
possibly three turns, and yet fits slightly 
loosely. 


To bottle green Geoseberries. 


We should gather or obtain them as soon 
as the fruit hag attained the size most suited 
to our requirements. Some persons prefer 
them quite small, others when half grown, and 
still others when nearly fully grown. In 
sterilisation all ripe fruit is liable to burst. 
The berries look best in the bottles when they 
are nearly equal in size. Each berry should 
be “‘ topped and tailed.’’ Then commence to 
fill the bottle by regularly placing layer after 
layer of berries from the bottom upwards. 
When the bottles are too small to admit the 
hand—as most are—a piece of clean wood 
9 inches or 10 inches in length, and tapering 
to the opposite end, in the form of a wedge, is 
very useful for pressing the fruit into position 
when it cannot be reached by means of the 
fingers. Proceed to fill each bottle with layer 
after layer of fruit right to the top of the 


neck. Place the rubber ring on the shoulder 


of the bottle, fiJl up the bottle’ with clear 
water, place on the cap and partly screw 


down, or affix the spring clip, and each bottle 


of fruit will be in readiness for sterilisation. 
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The screw cap should first receive a touch of 
olive oil in the interior before being fixed. 


Temperatures for sterilisation. 

There has long been a general impression 
that the boiling-point of water is absolutely 
necessary for the sterilisation of all fruits. 
That is an error. Through that error many 
bottles of fruit have been spoiled in the past 
through loss of colour. The Gooseberries 
shown in illustration were. sterilised at 
the temperature of 165-170 degrees F. 
in 1912; the photograph was taken 
May 23rd, 1922. The Plums were 
bottled. in 1908 at a_ temperature of 
190 degrees. It is a high class dessert Plam 
named Reine Claude de Bavay. 

When home bottled fruit fails to keep, it is 
nearly always owing to fresh air having 
gained access to the interior of the bottle. 
Sometimes this occurs through a defect in the 
capormetalring, sometimes a defective rubber 
ring, often through neglect in screwing down 
the screw caps as the bottles contract in cool- 
ing, thus allowing fresh air with its bacteria 
to gain access to the fruit. No air must be 
allowed to enter after sterilisation has been 
effected. Therefore, until the bottles are cold, 
the caps must be continually screwed down. 
The automatic downward action of the spring 
clip on the bottle of Gooseberries demonstrates 
its advantage. The illustrations show the 
screw cap and spring clip. a. Uy 


Papaver umbrosum. 


This may still be sown, and any plants 
which are not big enough to flower this 
autumn will probably stand the winter in the 
open. When once a few plants have been raised 
one is seldom, if ever, without this Poppy, as 
self-sown seedlings come freely, and almost in- 
variably stand the winter and give finer 
plants than the seeds sown in_ spring. 


I can only remember oné occasion when all 
my self-sown seedlings of P. umbrosum were 
destroyed. The cause was a mild winter, fol- 





Plum Reine Claude de Bavay, bottled in 1908. 


lewed in late spring by exceptionally severe 
frosts, which wiped cut practically every 
self-sown or autumn sown annual, and, in 
addition, a number of perennials which sur- 
vive in ordinary seasone. oe, i; 
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THE CHELSEA SHOW... 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Spring Meeting. 
May 23rd, 24th, and 25th, 1922. 


Rock gardens, formal gardens and hardy. 
plants at Chelsea. 


The many rock gardens exhibited at Chelsea 
fell easily into three main groups, the 
severely scenic, aiming at the reproduction 
of hillside scenery with tumbled boulders, 
brawling brook, wide stretches of undulating 
turf, and plants a minor consideration; the 
effective outcrop rock garden, with tiny water- 
falls, clear pools, massed planting for colour 
effect, and the eminently practical rock gar- 
den for the cultivation of the choicest Alpine 
flowers. Dealing first with the scenic groups, 
Mr. John Wood easily bore away the palm 
for natural effect. Thin Larchwoods, a 
delightful stream, immense boulders beauti- 
fully placed, undulating meadowland, and 
tumbled sheep walls, combined into a striking 
whole, bringing back to the mind most vividly, 
scenery admired in Western Yorkshire and 
Westmorland. The very restrained plant- 
ing of mountain flowers was carried out with 
artistic discretion, and provided a picture 
that, much admired, will live long in our 
memory. Captain Symons-Jeune aimed at a 
similar effect with very happy results, using 
a different stone and planting much more 
heavily ; he contrived a much admired pic- 
ture, not quite so restful. Messrs. Hodsons, 
of Nottingham, were responsible for a third 
example, that relied chiefly for effect upon the 
enormous boulders, in this case of weathered 
sandstone, used in its construction. Turf 
was a minor item, and paved walks and low 
walling were freely introduced in this 
exhibit, flanked by MRhododendrons and 
flowering shrubs. 

Exponents of the second style were Messrs. 
Whitelegg and ‘Co., who constructed a bold 
background of grey weathered limestone 
with deep gorges, one of which discharged a 
brawling brook, overhung by Ferns. - The 
foreground was kept low with boulders pro- 
jecting through the turf, and the planting was 
done in effective masses of soft colours. 
Messrs. Pulham Ltd. also used weathered 
limestone on this occasion, which was massed 
in heavily stratified courses in the back- 
ground, more or less terraced, and in the 
highest. part arranged an overhung dripping 
cave, from which a stream meandered over 
an undulating, turfed, boulder-pierced fore- 
ground to a pool and bog, the whole suitably 
planted. A combination of the effective with 
the practical would best designate the charm- 
ing result produced by Messrs. Tucker and 
Sons, of Oxford. Rocky terraces in the 
raised background discharged a crystal brook 
which, passing through various small pools, 
ended at last-in a larger pool in the turfed 
foreground, crossed by stepping stones. The 
planting was very good indeed, and a 
moraine in the middle distance was one of the 
happiest examples we have ever seen. A 
very wide selection of choice Alpine plants 
found congenial positions in this exhibit, 
and Messrs. Tucker are to be congratulated 
upon the effect they achieved. The best ex- 
ample—indeed, one by itself—of a rock garden 
constructed on the idea of providing a suit- 
able home for a large collection of Alpine 
plants was the exhibit of Messrs. Clarence 
Elliott, Lid. This was kept rather low, in 
two diverging outcrops, with one immense 
boulder at the point of contact, from which 
extended, fanwise, a thoroughly practical 
moraine. The outcrops were of different 
levels, and provided every aspect and con- 
dition needed for the successful cultivation 
of Alpine flowers. A novel feature in this 


exhibit was a smal] Alpine meadow crowning 
one of the highest points, in which, by a suit- 
able mingling of low-growing plants, was re- 
produced the carpet of Alpine flowers that 
has charmed so many visitors to the Alps, 
and all attempts to reproduce in our gardens 
had failed until Mr. Elliott hit upon the 
idea of eliminating grass as a factor alto- 
gether, and allowing the plants to form their 
own turf. Combinations of rock and formal 
gardens, or, at least, rock gardens in formal 
surroundings, were exhibited by Messrs. 
Neal, of Wandsworth, who had quite a useful 
and practical piece of limestone rockwork in 
front of a deeply sunk moat crossed by a 
small hogsback bridge built of old grey stone, 
said to have been originally used for old 
London Bridge, and thus of sentimental in- 
terest ; beyond the bridge were a small paved 
courtyard and summerhouse, backed and 
flanked by evergreens and Japanese Maples, 
etc. The piece of ground available was 
roughly a narrow triangle, and Messrs. Neal 
certainly made the most of this iawkward 
position. Messrs. Gaze had crowded numer- 
ous styles of gardening into a small space, 
with anything but restful results. Garden 
ornaments, a hard core tennis court, and 
sunk garden, rock and water garden, and 
various shrubs set between hedges, to say 
nothing of a summerhouse, were too bewilder- 
ing a mixture to leave a clear picture upon 
one’s mind, although each item, taken 
separately, was not without merit. Messrs. 
Kent and Brydon’s exhibit, approached 
through banks of flowering Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, consisted of a narrow, undulat- 
ing lawn between hedges through which 
a brook ending in a quiet pool 
meandered, and an_ effective ~rock-bank, 
very well planted, in the background, dis- 
played effectively what may be done, in ‘a 
circumscribed place, to furnish a picture of 
quiet charm. Mr. Ernest Dixon, of Putney, 
had erected a good example of his well-known 
sunk gardens, nicely planted. He also. dis- 
played garden statuary and a charming lime- 
stone rockery for hardy Ferns—a feature too 
rarely seen at our great shows, and a small 
table rock garden. Messrs. Wallace exhibited a 
charmingly conceived Rhododendron garden 
upon undulating turfed ground, which fitted 
most happily into its sylvan surroundings. 
Pools of different levels with water-worn 
overflows added further charm to this fine 
exhibit, which made it all the more difficult 
to understand why this leading firm took no 
trouble to concea] the hard cement sides of 
their pools, which were flanked by groups of 
good bog Primulas. Messrs. Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp had furnished a paved and sunk 
garden surrounded with pink Rhododendrons, 
whilst in the sunk portion, beds of pink Tulips 
surrounded .a central sundial. There was no 
effect of permanency about this carefully con- 
structed piece of work; one felt all the time 
this picture could be but fleeting, and would 
require replanting at short intervals, which 
destroyed the sense of restfulness one looks 
for in a well-planned garden, however fine 
the display of the moment may be. The much 
admired sunk garden of Messrs. Carter, with 
its floral clock and carpet bedding dia], took 
one back to the old times when. gardeners 
prided themselves upon the many thousands 
of plants needed to bed out their gardens for 
a few short months, which robbed the garden 
of the repose one associates rightly with a 
well-thought-out and cared for garden, where 
each season brings a succession of beautiful 
floral combinations without violent and 


full 
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wholesale upheavals. Messrs. Carter’s gar- 
den no doubt attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, but it is to be hoped that but few 
people will follow their lead and revert to 
gardens requiring unceasing labour to re- 
arrange from season to season. Messrs. 
Cheal, of Crawley, too, attempted, to our 
mind, too many features in a small space; 


summerhouse, sunk garden traversed by a 


narrow canal, pergolas, clipped trees, and 
long rectangular beds filled with Polyantha 
Roses, resulted in a garish medley of features 
entirely without repose, each feature good 
enough in itself but too obtrusive in close 
association in a limited space. It is with 
relief, therefore, that we turn through the 
thatched gateway and the thatched grey 
wall into Mr. Herbert Jones’ quiet, repose- 


ful, and altogether quaintly charming Tudor ~ 


garden. Mr. Jones was originally an 
architect, and seems to have absorbed the 
old world charm, full of repose, that one 
finds here and there in old Dutch and Flemish 
towns, and more rarely in old country towns, 
especially in the west of England. Within 
the main enclosing walls one steps over a 
babbling brooklet that meanders through 
rough grass, between banks studded with 
Hartstongue Fern and Kingcups, etc., on to 
a raised lawn surrounded by a low wall and 
narrow border ‘most discreetly planted with 
old garden favourites. A grey stone summer- 


house with attached circular well-house sur- 


mounted by a pigeon cote and white pigeons 
cooing on the roof, complete the picture of a 
garden in-which there is not a single jarring 
note. Mr. Macdonald, of Harpenden, the 


Grass expert, too, furnished a rest point and — 


revelation of what Grasses are capable of by 
way of supplying an attractive exhibit, and 
Messrs. Bunyard’s Iris garden, with paved 
walks and sundial, was a fascinating spot; 
the soft colours of the numerous varieties of 
Flag Irises displayed were beautifully 
blended, and the plants not unduly crowded, 
giving it an appearance of permanence which 
was intensified by the admission of several 


other hardy plants which would continue the. 


season of attractiveness after the Irises had 
passed. 

The Maytham Gardens, Rolvenden, had ar- 
ranged a long, mixed border in which 
perennials, brought on under glass and from 
the open, shared pride of place with hardy 
and tender annuals, Kucalyptus, etc. The 
colours were nicely arranged, and the whole 


evidently very carefully thought out, if not ‘ 


very practical from a working gardener’s 
point of view, and difficult to maintain 
without frequent changes. The En-tout-Cas 
Company exhibited one of their hard tennis 
courts and summerhouse in a formal garden 
bright with _ Azaleas, Nemesias, Stocks, 
Mignonette, ete. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


Messrs. Wallace, Tunbridge Wells, had ar- 
ranged a raised, stone-walled and paved Iris 
garden which was a great centre of attraction, 
including all the latest varieties of English, 
French, and American origin, and Messrs. 
Perry, of Enfield, exhibited a huge bank 
including many new seedling Tris, besides 


w 


I. Hoogiana, I. susiana, I. Taga, very rarely 
seen, Euphorbia polychroma, Pyrethrums, 


Geums, etc. Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, 


Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, and Mr. Wood, of — 


Ashtead, had rather similar arrangements 
of good plants. Messrs, Maurice 
Prichard had a most interesting group, in- 
cluding fine Cypripediums, new hybrid Pinks, 
a marvellously fine plant of Globularia 
nudicaulis, besides many more choice plants 
than we can find space to mention, all 
beautifully and cleanly grown, as isusual with 


this firm. Mr. Reg. Prichard’s exhibit was 


full of rarities, including some fine Cistus, 


Onosma sericeum, Cotyledon simplicifolius, — 


Lewisia Howelli, and many more. Messrs. 
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Clarence Elliott, Ltd., had a table rock gar- 
_ den full of good plants, including Campanula 
Allioni and other rarieties. Mr. E. Scaple- 

_ horn had a long rock bank packed full of good 

_ plants, besides various conifers suitable for 
rock: gardens. Miss Hopkins made a very 
_ bright and showy display, arranging masses 
of Bellis Dresden China, bog Primulas, etc., 
in a setting of very fine limestone rock. Mr. 
_ G. Reuthe also showed Alpine plants in the 
_ greatest profusion. Primula _ Sieboldi, 
'  Aquilegia Helene, MHaberlea Ferdinandi 
_ Coburgi, Dodecatheon Meadia, Cyclamen 
repandum, Tanakea radicans, Anemone 
| palmata alba, and many other plants were 
included. Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co. 
' had furnished quite a pretty table rock gar- 

_ den, rich in so-called Alpine Phloxes, etc., 
_ and Mr. Hemsley, of Crawley, had numerous 
very interesting plants in pots. A notable 

_ exhibit of pot-grown Alpine plants of great 
excellence was staged by Mr. W. Wells, jun. 
\ Gentiana verna was particularly good, and 
_ Phlox Vivid extraordinarily fine; Mazus 
rugosus, Primula sibirica, Globularias, and 
Lithospermums were other good plants in this 
group. Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp 
showed herbaceous plants in the cut state, 
, and Messrs. Jackman, of Woking, made a 
somewhat similar display, including the fine 
| old Delphinium Capri in their group. 
_. Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Liverpool, had anextensive 





- lot of plants in a setting of Cork, asso-. 


ciating herbaceous and Alpine plants in con- 

_ siderable variety. Messrs. Bakers, of Wol- 
_ verhampton, had’ a very nice exhibit of 
»  Rhododendrons and Brooms as a background 
for Daphne Cneorum, Phlox ameena, Pent- 
_ stemon Scouleri, Violas, Saxifragas, etc. 
- Messrs. Clark, of Dover, arranged a circular 
% ground group of Tulips, Lupins, Pyreth- 
- yrums, Astilbes, and’ a remarkably fine lot of 
_ double-flowered forms of Gerbera Jamesoni in 
a wide range of colours. Chalk Hill Nur- 
| sery Co. had a pretty display of a distinctive 
_ style, in which fine Mimulus and Pansies were 
especially notable. Messrs. Bowell and Skar- 
- yratt had a fine lot of plants in wide variety. 


we 


We noted, among others, Sedum ternatum, 
' Primula capitellata, Thalictrum  anemo- 
- noides, Corydalis thalictrifolia, Sedum 
 Palmeri, Oxalis adenophylla, Viola pedata 
_ bicolor, and V. cucullata striata. Messrs. 
_ Ladhams exhibited Double Daisies, Verbas- 
- cum B. Ladham, evidently a hybrid of V. 
_ phceniceum, Heuchera tiarelloides, Primula 
_ japonica Etna, P. Sieboldi, and Thalictrum 
-_aquilegizfolium, while Messrs. Rogers, of 
_ Southampton, were particularly strong in 
varieties of (Sempervivum, Lithospermum 
 prostratum, Campanula muralis, and other 
- good plants, Mr. Miller, of Wisbech, brought 
up some fine Trollius, Heuchera tiarelloides, 
_ and double-flowered forms of Bellis perennis. 
- Mr. Downer made a display of his new 
_ Lupins, and also had some pot-grown Alpine 
plants. Messrs. John Forbes, of Hawick, 
~ and Mr. Douglas, of Bookham, both staged 
- some fine varieties of Auriculas. Dr. 
_ MeWaitt, of Duns, N.B., staged an interest- 
__ ing lot of Primulas: P. lutea, P. chionantha, 
- P. Rusbyi, P. fascicularis, P. secundiflora, 
hybrids of P. marginata, and P. Morven 
were among the more rarely seen kinds. 


- 


EE lower Show Fixtures, 1922. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horti- 
cultural Societies will kindly send the dates 
of their various shows to Editor, GARDENING 

ee ATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, 


C. 4. 
JUNE. 
14th, 15th, 16th.—Grand Yorkshire Flower 
Show and Gala. 
24th.—Darenth Cottage Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion. 


" 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PESTS. 


Wireworms. 


No gardener, even the least experienced, 
can fail to be acquainted with the appear- 
ance and habits of the dreaded little wire- 
worm. It is found more abundantly among 
the roots of grass than anywhere else, but iis 
perfectly willing to take up its abode in the 
flower beds. Hundreds are brought into the 
garden in grass turves. They are the long- 
lived grubs of a beetle called the click beetle. 
Birds help enormously in decreasing the 
numbers of these pests; but we must help the 
birds by keeping the soil turned wp and loose. 
The whinchat, butcher-bird, and rook will 
hunt for the grubs for themselves, and at 
dusk, when the beetles come out, owls, night- 
jars, and other species, will catch them. 
Robins, starlings, wrens and thrushes should 
be hélped by having the ground forked over. 
The surest remedy is gas-lime, but, of course, 
this has to be carefully used so as not to 
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minate and develop. I therefore advise an 
abundance of fresh air, even should it be 
necessary to use a little more fire heat to 
maintain the correct temperature. Imme- 
diately the disease is noticed all affected 
parts should be removed and burnt, and the 
remaining plants thoroughly sprayed with 
1 per cent. Burgundy mixture. 

SEPTORIA DISEASE OF TomatTons.—No doubt 
the most serious of Tomato diseases appears in 
the form of blackish-green spots on the leaves, 
which rapidly curl wp and hang loosely from 
the stem and die. This disease not only 
attacks the leaves, but also the stem, and 
will work its way to the calyx and finally 
the fruit, if not checked in time. If left, 
the diseased portions dry up, and dark brown 
spots will form upon them. Immediately the 
disease is detected the plants should be 
sprayed with 3 per cent. of Bordeaux mixture 
in the form of a vapour, by means of an 
‘‘ Abol’”’ syringe, this being carried out every 
other morning as early as possible for two 
weeks. Plants that are badly attacked should 
be taken‘up and burnt, and the surface soil of 
borders taken off and mixed with fresh lime, 


Wireworms. 


injure the plants. Lack of lime in the soil 
always induces ia plague of wireworms, so 
apply slaked lime during the winter. 

1M Be 9 bk 


* 


Some Tomato diseases. 


The early Tomatoes are now in full growth, 
and a sharp eye must be kept for the appear- 
ance of any of the various forms of disease 
which attack these plants. I will here en- 
deavour to point out a few, and offer some 
remedies for their control :— 

ToMATO LEAF RUST.—Probably the most 
widespread disease found among Tomato 
plants under glass makes its appearance in 


the form of yellowish patches upon the upper 


surface of the leaf. They are quite small at 
first, but increase in size as the fungus 
spreads. The underside of the leaf will be 
found to be covered with patches of a dull 
brown velvety mould, upon which vast num- 
bers of spores are formed, when the mould 
will appear to be coated with a grey powder. 
Since the spores of this disease are produced 
in vast numbers, it will be readily under- 
stood that one diseased plant may infect a 
whole house in a matter of a fortnight ; hence 
the necessity for a keen eye. Tomato leaf 
rust more often than not occurs during dull 
weather, when ventilation is so often reduced 
far too much, giving rise to a damp atmo- 
sphere, in which the spores so readily ger- 


one part to five of soil, when it will be quite 
sale to use again. 

SLEEPY DISHASE.—Not so often met with as 
those previously mentioned, it is no less 
capable of causing fearful havoc. among 
Tomato plants, which, when once attacked, 
never recover. Unfortunately it does not 
always offer any outward indication of its 
presence for some little time after the plant 
1s infected. It may first be noticed by droop- 
ing leaves and lack of colour in them, but 
one can always be quite certain by the ap- 
pearance of a brownish ring beneath the bark 
at the base of the stem. The lower part of 
the stem often becomes covered with a white 
mildew, later being covered with dull orange- 
coloured patches and finally decaying. Since 
the disease attacks the plant at the root and 
works its way up the stem internally, any 
amount of spraying is useless. The plants 
must be taken up and burnt. The soil in 
which the plants have been growing should 
be removed and mixed with a liberal quantity 
of quicklime, and the house thoroughly washed 
out with one part carbolic acid to twenty, 
parts of water. Acide. 

Warley Park. 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening IIlus- 
trated,” 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 
Early Peach house. 


As soon as the last of the fruits have been 
gathered, cut away the wood which has borne 
them, and regulate the young wood, which 
will produce next year’s crop. Perform any 
tying down required, stop all growths extend- 
ing beyond the trellis, and then subject the 
foliage to a good hosing, or otherwise wash it 
with a garden engine. If gred-spider has 
gained a footing while syringing has had to be 
suspended, an opportunity for applying a 
suitable insecticide will be afforded. See that 
the border receives adequate supplies of water, 
and do not err by imagining that a partially 
dry condition of the soil is conducive to the 
ripening of the wood. In the 

SECOND HOUSE, where the fruit is fast swell- 
ing, see that it has full exposure to the sun. 
Keep laterals stopped-in close and pinch out 
the points of growths as they reach the ex- 
tremities of the trellis. On no account allow 
the roots to want for water, and keep the 
foliage clean by giving it a thorough syring- 
ing twice daily. If necessary to hurry the 
crop, close in time in the afternoon to run 
the temperature up to 87 degrees.. In later 
houses work will be of a routine character, 
such as tying down growths, elevating fruits, 
so that they xeceive all the light possible, 
subjecting the foliage to daily washings, and 
in affording stimulants when required, as well 
as liberal applications of water. 


Early Figs. 

Once the crop hias been cleared, revert to 
the treatment in force prior to the ripening 
of the fruits, when the second crop will soon 
grow rapidly. Afford a further top-dressing 
to pot trees and a fresh mulch to trees occupy- 
ing restricted borders. When watering the 
border either sprinkle a fertiliser on the 
surface and wash it in, or make use of diluted 
liquid. Keep the late house fully ventilated 
and give every attention to routine matters, 
such as tying in, but not stopping, young 
shoots for fruiting next year, cutting ont the 
surplus, and renewing the mulch as soon as 
that last applied has become exhausted. 


Potatoes. 

Hoeing between the rows and moulding as 
soon as the tops are of a sufficient height are 
details requiring prompt attention with 
regard to main crop and late varieties. 
Earlies and second earlies have never looked 
better, warm weather having produced a great 
improvement in their condition. 


Lettuces. 

Thin and transplant Lettuces in sufficient 
numbers to meet the demand for salads and 
other purposes. With the same end in view 
make frequent sowings of both Cos and 
Cabbage varieties. 


Endive. 


To augment the supply of material for 
salad-making, sow at intervals after this date, 
both the curled and Batavian varieties. Sow 
under the same conditions as for Lettuces. 


Tomatoes. 

In warm districts get these planted at once 
to fill vacant places on walls and in suitable 
positions against outbuildings. They also 
succeed well in warm seasons planted in rows 


1 yard apart and trained to stakes a yard in. 


height. Well-manured soil is essential, and 
copious supplies of water and good feeding are 
other necessary requisites. As there is always 
a risk in regard to outdoor Tomatoes, their 
cultivation is not advisable if pits and houses 
are available. A. W. 


~ value, and may even be harmful. 


Midland Counties. 


Apricots. 

If the fruits on <Apricot-trees have set 
thickly they should now be thinned according 
to the condition and age of the tree. A 
healthy, established tree will naturally be able 
to carry a full crop without suffering any 
undue strain, whereas a recently trans- 
planted tree might receive ia severe check if 
allowed to carry too many fruits. In the case 
of trees against walls, it may be necessary to 
water the borders, especially in the case of 
trees recently transplanted. When watering 
established trees, see that a thorough soaking 
is given, as surface waterings are of little 
- Afterwards 
mulch the borders in order that the moisture 
may be retained. If , trees carrying good 
crops have not been recently manured, liquid 
manure should be given. This will assist the 
fruits to swell and keep the trees in health. 
Pinch back all shoots not required for exten- 
sion, and train in all those retained. 


Figs. 

Trees growing in a restricted border on a 
south-east wall are showing an abundant 
crop of fruit. The growth must be regulated 
according to the condition of the tree. Where 
trees are established, and in an ideal ¢on- 
dition—i.¢c., making short, stumpy growths 
and keeping within bounds—very little pinch- 
ing will be required. Wood which ripens 
well in the autumn invariably bears heavy 
crops, but trees which are making a lot of 
new growths must be thinned. The main 
shoots should ibe stopped at the fifth leaf. All 
shoots not required for extension should be 
reduced by pinching back to a leaf or two. 
Where the roots are not confined, Fig-trees 
invariably make very rampant growth, which 
is unfruitful, as it never ripens well. Out- 
ting out a lot of wood merely aggravates the 
evil. The way to counteract the tendency is 
by root-pruning in the autumn. In any case, 
the shoots must be kept very thinly trained, 
in order that the maximum amount of sun 
may reach them, as the Fig is essentially a 
sun-loving plant. Where the roots are con- 
fined, care must be taken that sufficient water 
is supplied, or the fruits will fail to develop. 
Copious waterings ‘are necessary under such 
conditions in hot weather, using liquid 
manure where the trees are carrying heavy 
crops. 


Lettuce 
will benefit by the free use of the hoe between 
the rows. Plant successional batches and 


make small but frequent sowings of approved - 


varieties which are known to succeed well in 
summer. For these sowings a position shaded 
from the hottest sunshine should be chosen. 


Colewort. 

Seeds of this useful vegetable should. be 
sown at once, selecting Rosette, the best 
variety for early winter supplies, and Hardy 
Green, as this latter will stand through the 


winter and furnish good heads in early 
spring. Sow the seeds in an open position 


where the soil is not too rich, so that the 
plants may be grown as stocky and hardy as 
possible. . When they are of sufficient size 
they may be planted in rows 15 inches apart. 
Continue to plant out, as opportunity arises, 
such crops as spring-sown Cabbages, to furnish 
heads throughout the autumn. Brussels 
Sprouts for late supplies should also be 
planted now. Autumn Broccoli and Hallo- 
ween Giant Cauliflower should not be allowed 


to become crowded and drawn in the seed-- 


bed, but should be planted in their permanent 
quarters as soon as large enough. Other 
plantings may be made later to continue sup- 
plies till the autumn. FW 


- fertiliser can be applied, and this will give 
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Summer planting. £ 
Assuming that the soil is in a suitable con- 
dition, and that the plants haye been well 
hardened, there is now no reason why summer Hl 
~ planting should not be begun and pressed toa 
conclusion as rapidly as possible. Bedding 
out always disorganises the routine work, and 
everyone is glad when it is over for the season. __ 
There are, of course, certain of the more 
tender plants which may yet be better in their 
pots or boxes, but in these days when Antir- 
rhinums and similar things are largely (and q 
rightly) used there is no necessity now for 
delay. The Gem family of Pentstemons is 4 
most useful, and used in conjunction with 
Antirrhinums a good effect can be produced. 4 
Plant houses. . # 
The congestion caused by bedding plantshas 
now ended, and a general clean-up may be 
given to plant houses—re-staging when neces- __ 
sary and discarding any ineffective plants. 
Ot late years greenhouses tend to become 
stereotyped—the usual run of plants in the — 
average house consisting largely of Zonal — 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, Fuchsias, and the ~ 
like. There are, however, numerous things 
which might be used and which would give 
equally good results. To namea few: Statice 
profusa, Diplacus glutinosus, Celsia 
cretica, Trachelium coruleum, Celosia 
plumosa, Balsams, with, of course, Perpetual- —_ 
flowering Carnations, might be substituted for —_— 
the more commonly grown plants. In the 


stove there does not appear to be any present 

likelihood of the restoration of pre-war plants, © 
at least to any great extent or in any great 

variety, and, candidly, one can hardly regret . 
it, for many of the stove plants of former — 
days, beautiful though they were, did not lend - 

themselves to house work, and were only to — 
be admired by their owners in the steaming 
atmosphere of the stove. This house, devoid 
of its former occupants, can be turned to good - 
purpose in- other ways. ; Boe 
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Vineries. ae 

When thinning is completed the borders — 
ought to receive a thorough watering. Pre- 
viously a sprinkling of any good chemical- 


a fillip to the young berries. Sublateral 
growth will, of course, be regularly attended to. | 
A slightly higher temperature for a week or 
two after thinning, in combination with a 
moist atmosphere, will also help to speed the 
young fruits on their way. 
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Chrysanthemums. ee 

Press on with the potting of these as rapidly — 
as possible. The quarter in which the plants — 
are to stand until housing time arrives should — 
have a good exposure, and yet be sheltered — 
from cold winds. Allow-ample space between — 
each plant, not only to make the task of water- 
ing, tying, and general attention easier, but 
to permit of plenty of air circulating among _ 
the plants as well. Water sparingly at first, 
after repotting, until the roots get to work — 
in the new soil, when ample supplies are 
needful. > aa 


Vegetable garden. ‘ . c 

Vegetable Marrows can now be put out, but — 
it is as well to cover the plants at night for 
some little time yet, as it takes but little frost 
to cripple these subjects. Sowings of French 
Beans, Climbing French Beans, and of Scarlet 
Runners can now be made. As soon as — 
seedling plants of Brassicas are large enough 
they should be transferred from the seed bed 
to their permanent quarters. Rhubarb in- 
tended for foreing at the end of the year — 
should not be picked from, and, in addition, 
if some good, well-rotted manure can he — 
spared, this ought to be laid round the clumps 
in order to encourage, as far as possible, # — 
luxuriant growth. W. McG. 2 
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BEES. 


- Acarine disease: Examination of 
bees. ~ 


+The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
___ wishes to inform beekeepers that bees. can now 
be examined for the presence of acarine 
'.. disease on payment of a fee of 2s. for each 
sample submitted. The following instruc- 
tions should be carefully observed :— < 
‘- (1) Specimens should be live bees, of about 
30 in number, taken from off the combs and 
= not collected from outside the hive. It is in 
_ this way only that the true condition of the 
colony can be diagnosed. Dead bees will not 
be accepted, as they are unreliable for micro- 
scopic examination. _ 
(2) The bees should be placed in a small 
~ eage or box, preferably of wood, provided with 
ventilation holes, and having a piece of muslin 
fastened across the inside for the bees to cling 
to during transit. = - 

(3) A supply of candy sufficient to last for # 
___ few days, or a lump of sugar moistened with 
__water, should be wrapped in muslin and firmly 

fixed to the inside of the box. 
& _ (4) The box should be secured with string, 
and a label attached addressed to the Secre- 
- tary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
~ 4, Whitehall Place, 8.W. 1, with the name 
and address of the sender written on the 
~~ reverse side, but crossed through to prevent 
an error in the post. 
_ (5) Not more than three samples may be 
submitted by a beekeeper at any one time, but 
further samples may be sent at intervals of 
four days. In all cases where more than one 
sample is sent at a time these should be num- 
- bered 1, 2, and 3, as the case may be. 
(6) At the same time as the bees are de- 
_ spatched a remittance at the rate of 2s. for 
_ each sample submitted should be forwarded 
_ under separate cover.. No bees will be ex- 
~ amined unless or until this remittance hasbeen 
_ received. Payment should be made by 
cheque or postal order, payable to the order of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
- and not to any individua] by name, and 
crossed ‘‘ Bank of England.”” Postage stamps 
____-will not be accepted. The Ministry will not 
____ be responsible for any loss occasioned by in- 
___ attention to these instructions. 
a= —.-(7)- In the letter forwarding the remittance 
as much information as possible should be 
- given with regard to the past history and 
present condition of the stocks from which the 
bees were taken. This may help the 
Ministry in giving advice when furnishing .a 
__ report of the examination, and will assist in 
__ general bee-disease research. 
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Bee notes. 


I am more than ever convinced that this 
year will see a ‘‘ recovery ’’ rush in the bee 
__ world, as well as in the horticultural and pro- 
/ ably other departments of the rural world. 

_ The two days before that on which I am 
__writing have been of summer heat, and bees 
have been tumbling over one another in their 
eagerness to work. Chiefly they are busy at 


oe 


_ bemore and more wanted, foragers for it will 
not be sufficiently numerous. Hence, feed the 
ce bees. Feed them rather later in the calendar 

2 than usual, because otherwise the bees, in 


~ season, will be unable to feed the young, which 
____-will be hatching out in very large numbers. 
I should not be surprised to hear of starva- 
- tion late in the year—even in May. Open all 
 hatchways—i.e., entrances and ventilators— 
if this hot weather continues, but do not take 
| ‘away any warming quilts. In the “ recovery ”’ 
rush of which I speak, be Prepared to put a 
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-  preeding, which means that, though food will - 


their recovery from the backwardness of the 
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crate on at a moment’s notice, and before you 
do so, this year especially, examine all brood 


\ frames for queen cells and cut them out to 


prevent swarming. 

I have a very strong feeling that success in 
apiaries this year will depend very largely 
upon feeding well into May, both to compen- 


-sate for the unavoidable shortage of stores at 


this season, due to the late blossoming of trees 
this year; and also, as an obvious corollary, 
to keep the newly-hatched bees alive. Ithas 
been an annoying spring, calling for unusual 
vigilance at a time when normally none is 
required. 

Set a good, steady broad board, with rough 
surface, against the hive alighting board, at 
a small angle, that is to say, not at an angle 


-which shall make the board steep. Keep the 


ground under and around the hives free from 
long grass or weeds from which a laden hee 
cannot easily rise if on returning home it 
misses the entrance first time. A barrow-load 
of ashes or gravel is as good as anything, or 
a large slab of stone, upon which to set a hive. 
Rither of these foundations helps the bee to 
fly up again. It also preserves the legs of the 
hive from damp, especially if a tile or bit of 
slate or brick is used as well. Weeds or long 
grass must be kept down. I should never 
set up a hive totally on grass. B. R. H. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Mason Bee. 


I enclose some insects. Are they a kind of 
Bee? A large number are burrowing in some 
earth on a bank near the house. Last year 
they lived in a nest made of loose hay on the 
grass during the great heat but entirely dis- 
appeared in the autumn. Do they do any 
harm? Are they honey bees? Sway Woon. 


[The insects you send are Mason Bees 
(Osmia aurulenta). They are quite harm- 
less, in fact do a certain amount of good in 
pollinating flowers. Some species of Osmia 
have curious nesting habits. All Bees are 
honey Bees in the sense that they collect honey 
with which they feed their grubs, except 
the ‘‘ Cuckoo’? Bees, which steal this food, 
but the Osmias make no honey of any com- 
mercial value. | . x 


ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya Hardyana. 


This beautiful Cattleya first appeared in 
1885 in the collection of Mr. G. Hardy, of 
Timperley, it having flowered out of an im- 
portation of C. Dowiana aurea and C. War- 
scewiczii, when its hybrid origin from the two 
species mentioned was obvious to the obser- 
vant grower. 

The flowers are among the largest and most 
richly coloured in the genus, and there are 
also several handsome varieties in cultivation. 

A typical form has bright rose-purple 
sepals and petals, and a magenta-crimson 
frilled lip, veined with old gold and dark 
purple. It is found in_ districts on the 
western cordillera of New Grenada, where the 
parents grow intermixed. Since then it has 
been raised in several collections, and in some 
instances from the best possible parents. 

This plant is often grown where there is 
heavy shade, hence the reason for it failing 
to produce its flowers annually in some col- 
lections. It needs about the same treatment 
and conditions as C. aurea, plenty of light 
short of injury to the foliage, and afforded 
water sparingly during the resting period. 
The plants are best grown suspended from 
the roof of the Cattleya house, or if more 
convenient, on the stage, but if this is decided 
upon they must have a light position. The 
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compost should consist of Osmunda fibre, with 
a slight sprinkling of Sphagnum-moss, and 
any fresh soil should be given when root action 
is evident. It will be noticed that the new 
growth is partly developed before any roots 
appear atthe base, but no repotting ought to 
take place until they are just visible. They 
complete their growth in a comparatively 
short time, and the greatest quantity of water 
is required when the new growth is rooting 
freely and until the pseudo-bulbs are fully 
matured. When this stage is reached the 
roots are kept slightly on the dry side. A few 
desirable hybrids have been raised from C. 
Hardyana, including Leelio-Cattleya H. 
Greenwood, Haroldiana, G. G. Whitelegge, 
Baroness Emma, and rubens. B, 





-Phalzenopsis amabilis and 
P. Rimestadiana. 


Of late years a Phalenopsis has heen im- 
ported under the name of P. Rimestadiana, 
but it is really the original species of the 
genus which was described as P. amabilis 
by Blume. The late Mr. R, A. Rolfe stated 
that the plant called P. amabilis Rimesta- 
diana does not possess a single character by 
which it can be distinguished from the 
original plant. We mention these facts to 
show that P. amabilis and P. Rimestadiana 
are synonymous, therefore anyone purchasing 
plants will not be disappointed by expecting 
two different species. It is a charming plant, 
producing long, branching sprays of white 
flowers, and the leaves are from 6 inches to 
15 inches long. P. amabilis was first. intro- 
duced to this country by Thomas Lobb in 
1846, and plants flowered in the following 
vear. Itisa widely distributed species, being 
found in Java and various parts of the 
Malayan Archipelago. It is sometimes 
claimed that P. Rimestadiana is more robust 
than P. amabilis, but this is caused by the 
plants being more or less fresh from their 
native habitats, a condition present in all 
plants recently imported. Both these Phalee- 
nopsis are valuable winter-flowering Orchids, 
but a note of warning must be sounded for 
the benefit of the amateur or beginner ; the 
spikes must not be allowed to remain on the 
plants for an indefinite period. When the 
last flower has been open for a few days the 
spike should be removed, and if placed in 
water it will remain in full beauty for quite 
a long time, especially if stood in a warm 
room of the dwelling-house. 

Phalenopsis are usually associated with a 
low, warm, moist house, where there are 
plenty of heat and atmospheric moisture, and 
more or less heavy shade. P. amabilis is an 
exception to this rule, as it will thrive at the 
warmest end of the Cattleya-house if pro- 
vided with a little extra shade during the 
hottest part of the day. Any repotting 1s 
carried out after the flowering season, but 
this operation is only necessary at rare inter- 
vals. In most years, however, a little top- 
dressing will be found beneficial. The old 
Sphagnum Moss and any decayed peat or 
Osmunda fibre should be removed, taking 
care not to injure the roots, when it can be 
replenished with new material. The Sphag- 
num Moss ought to be clean and fresh, and 
free of slugs. Careful watering 1s essen- 
tial, and although the supply is naturally less 
during the autumn and winter, the roots must 
never become really dry, or the foliage will 
suffer in consequence. When the weather is 
hot, a light spray overhead will be an advan- 
tage, but tepid rain water should be used. 
Weak or badly-rooted plants ought never to 
be allowed to produce a full flower spike ; 
but as Phalenopsis are such persistent 
bloomers it is advisable to permit the scape to 
develop until the buds are seen, then they may 
be reduced to two or three. This procedure 
often prevents a spike appearing in the centre 
of the plant. 4 Vest 
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Correspondence. — 


INDOOR. 


Marguerites unhealthy. 

(C. E.).—Your Marguerites are affected by 
a small grub which eats between the upper and 
lower cuticles of the leaves. It is somewhat 
after the Celery-maggot or grub, You cannot 
kill it, simply because it is impossible to reach 
it without killing the foliage as well. The 
only remedy is to pick off the leaves as soon as 
it is noticed, and continue to do so. Be sure 
to burn these at once, If very bad, cut, the 
plants down and strip off all the leaves, mak- 
ing a fresh start. It is a very good time for 
this. If you persistently destroy the grubs, so 
that none can develop, you will soon get rid of 
them and have clean foliage once more. 


Azaleas with deformed flowers. 

(J. E.).—No doubt the mischief has been 
caused by bad treatment—the very ‘hot and 
dry temperature was certainly wrong. The 
best thing to do now will be to pick off alll 
the seed pods as soon as the flowers fade, and 
encourage the plants to make a good growth 
in a genial, warm, and moist atmosphere, 
shading for a time from very strong sunshine. 
When they have made a good growth give 
more air and gradually harden off before 
placing them out-of-doors for a time in the 
month of August. As repotting was done. 
recently that will not be required. See that 
the ball of earth is thoroughly soaked with 
moisture when watering, 


Scale on Ferns. 

(A. B. C.).—The Fern fronds you send have 
been attacked by scale, which may be re- 
moved by using a small brush made of a tuft 
of rather soft bristles, and applying a solu- 
tion of either Gishurst Compound or soft- 
soap. The use of such a brush on the fronds 
of some delicate Ferns would, however, dis- 
figure them, therefore it is better to see that 
the old fronds are clean, as in, this way the 
young ones are also kept clean. Seeing, how- 
ever, the Fern you send is so severely 
attacked, we would advise you to cut off all 
the old fronds and burn them, allowing the 
plant to start into growth again and re- 
potting it. It would even be better to destroy 
the plant and start with a clean stock, which 
can be easily raised from spores. The variety 
is the common Pteris tremula. 


Brunfelsia calycina. ‘ 

(M. Branston-Newman).—This can be 
easily increased from cuttings of fairly firm 
wood in a close propagating case with a genial 
bottom heat. 

PESTS. 
Pear leaf blister mite. 

(H. H.).—The leaves of your Pear tree are 
infested by the Pear-leaf blister mite (Erio- 
phyes pyri), which burrows into the leaves 
and causes the spots. If your tree is a smal] 
one, so as to render it possible to pick off the 
infested leaves, do so at once, and immediately 
burn them, then spray the tree with a solu- 
tion of paraffin emulsion, taking care to apply 
the solution to both sides of the leaves. In 
the winter it would be well again to spray the 
trees, as this mite passes the winter in the 
outer bracts of the buds, or the tree might be 
sprayed with a caustic alkali wash any time 
after the leaves have fallen and before the 
buds show any signs of opening in the spring. 
The mites are very small, -white, narrow 
creatures, and, as a rule, are quite invisible 
without a magnifying glass. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Moss on gravel walks. 

(R. Lons).—Boil 20 lb. of lime and 2 1b. of 
sulphur in 10 gallons of water, and after it 
has settled pour off and use the clear liquid, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


or you may try one part of sulphuric acid 
mixed in thirty parts of water, or, best of all, 
one of the many weed-killers now on the 
market, and which can be purchased from 
makers who advertise in our 
When using any of the above be cavre- 
ful to keep the solution dlear of all edg- 
ings, also clothes and boots. The pest is one 
of the many forms of Algw. We should say 
the walk is very damp. 








SHORT REPLIES. . ; 

Geo. Baker.—Write to Messrs. Wheeler, 
Seedsmen, Warminster. 

Flower.—¥.R.H.S. stands for Fellow of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. You have to 
be proposed and seconded by a Fellow. 

W. J. M.—The tree is-dead, but as to the 
cause thereof it is hard to say. There is 
evidently something wrong with the roots. 
It seems to be a very old tree, 


P. F. D.—There is nothing better than 


Carnations for intermingling with the Roses, 
as even when the plants are out of bloom the 
foliage of the Carnation is very pleasing. 
Among other suitable subjects are Pansies, 
Violets, Stonecrops, Rockfoils, Thymes, and 
any little rock plants that you may be fond of. 








NAMES OF PLANTS. 

W. J. S.—Arctotis glaucophylla. 

Enquirer.—The Bird Cherry 
Padus). ; 

H. J. Jest.—1, Verbascum nigrum ; 2, speci- 
men insufficient. 

J. LL, A.—The Meadow Saxifrage (Saxi- 
fraga granulata). 


Obituary. 


Mr. Chas. Allen Nevard. 


(Prunus 








We regret to announce the death, at the age. 


oz 42, of Mr. Charles AHen Nevard, third son 
of the late Mr. H. T- Nevard, florist, North 
Street, Colchester. For many years he car- 
ried on business for his mother, and although 
in ill-health was a capable and successful man. 
His funeral took place at Colchester Cemetery 
on Friday, May 26th. > 


Trade Note. 


‘ The European Commercial.” 

An international weekly journal, with the 
title of ““ The European Commercial,” is to 
make its appearance in Vienna as its pub- 
lishing centre, 
Brothers, Ltd., being the firm responsible for 
this latest journalistic enterprise. There are 
thirty sovereign. States in Europe, all im- 
bued with a new and vigorous commercial 
spirit, realising to the full the urgent need 
and the immense possibilities of a resumption 
of the normal activities of trade and com- 








merce. From a trade viewpoint, the States _ 


of Central and Eastern Europe are to-day 
among the most important areas in Europe, if 
not in the whole world. Each and every one 
presents new opportunities and commercial 
possibilities on an unprecedented scale. The 
one great difficulty in the opening up of 
relations is information—a knowledge of 
facts and of.persons. It is the supply of this 
information which forms the mission of 
“The European Commercial,’’ by bringing 
business people together and giving them 
facts and figures. The standing of Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., in commercial and technical 
journalism is unrivalled, and this new organ 
of world-wide commerce will be under the 
general direction of Sir Ernest Benn, Bart., 
with whom are associated some of the leading 
technical publicists and journalists ‘of the 
European and American continents. 


columns.. 


in September, Messrs. Benn 


of its blood-red juice. 


June 10, 1922. 


~ CATALOGUE RECEIVED. — 


D. G. Purptn, 6, WarERtoo Street, Gras- 
Gow.—Beehives and appliances, summer bed- 
ding plants, lawn mowers, garden implements, 


etc. 1922. 
Book. 


Cookery. By Mary Duke Gordon and 
Eleanor Sinclair Rohde.  8yvo., 24 Pp. 
Published by Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, 1922. Price 6s. net. 2 


One good point is evident from a cursory 
glance at the pages of ‘‘ Cookery "—it is 








written for those of an economical turn of 


mind. There is no advice to “ Take six 
spring chickens ’’ and the like. Such recipes 
may have been all very well in the good old 
days, whenever they were, but they are useless 
to most people in these days. We haye not 
had an opportunity of testing any of the 
recipes given in the book, but we should Say 
that the authors have not overstated their 
case when they write, ‘‘ We have given all 
the practical details for the proper prepara- 
tion of simple food and the serving of it in 
as attractive a way as possible, with the least 
expense.’’ In addition “to the recipes proper 
there are useful sections dealing with Food 
Values, of which many cooks are lamentably 


ignorant; Casserole Cookery, Pickling and~ 


Bottling, and Some Useful Odds and Ends. 
We should say it is just the book for the 
housewife who does her own cooking, and no 
less useful for those fortunate ones who have 
theirs done for them. ~ 








The Horse Chestnut. 


Although old writers of Elizabethan and _ 


Tudor times, like Parkinson and Evelyn, 
attribute the addition of the prefix ‘horse ”’ 
to the horse chestnut because the powdered 


nuts were said to have been used in Turkey 


to cure horses of broken wind, this explana- 
tion is not accepted by the more modern 
writers, Edward Step says: * Seeing that, 


in this country, at least, horses refuse to touch 


them, there can be little doubt that the name 


was given to indicate their inferiority to the — 
sweet chestnut, and, by a process only too E 


well known to the student of early botanical 
literature, the name was afterwards held’ to 
be proof of their medicinal value to horses,” 


- Generally speaking, such prefixes as “ horse,”’ 
ce sow,”’ ae tp “e cow,”’ ce toad 2P eae 


ce dog 2? 
were widely applied to plants to indicate their 


inferiority to other plants which they re- 
sembled in one characteristic or more. ‘Such — 


examples as horse parsley, horse mint, dog 


violet, dog camomile, sow thistle, cow wheat, 
cow parsnip, and toad flax readily occur to - 


the mind. 
The suggestion that the name of the horse 


chestnut is due to the queer horseshoe-shaped 


markings on the twigs carries one back to the 


medieval belief in the doctrine of signs—the — | 


belief that each plant had a special value for 
man, and displayed the signature of it to those 
who chose to, look for it. 
the Eyebright, for example, showed that it 
was good for the eyesight. Solemn statements 


have been made that it has even restored Sight 
The Tutsan, one of the St. 
Jolin’s Wort family, was known in olden days 
as “‘ balm of the warrior’s wound ” because . 
And probably because ~ 


to the blind. 


of the hairy nature of the thistle, or the pro- 
fusion of its florets, and the rough sealiness 
of the calyx of its flowers, Pliny alleged that 


if‘a bald head were fomented with a decoction _ 
of thistle it would develop.quite a luxuriant — 


covering again; while another writer added : 


wild scurffe or naughty scabbe.’”’ W. 


‘““The same layd to with vinegar healeth the 
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_ The importance of hoeing. 





Hoeing is one of the most important opera- 
tions connected with the kitchen garden, or, 
in fact, any other part of the garden. If any- 
one doubts the value of hoeing for the benefit 
of growing plants, whether weeds are present 


| or not, let one portion be hoed and the other 
part left undone. 


It will be found that that 
portion of the crop which has been hoed will 
come to maturity at least a week earlier than 


_ the part not hoed. For the crop to derive 


benefit, mere surface-skimming is not suffi- 
cient, this doing little benefit other than the 
desiruction of weeds. The Dutch hoe is a 


_ good implement in efficient hands, as a gocd 
_ workman will work it into the soil, and not, 
as is often the case, merely skim the surface 
and leave the under-soil a level and hard 
mass, For various crops the draw hoe is the 


best. In the market gardens around London 
any other than a draw hoe is seldom, if ever, 
used, and among the various small seedlings 


Market growers are 
fully alive to the beneficial influence of hoe- 


ing, as they well know the advantages of such 


work among their advancing crops. A week 
_ov even three days’ advantage in getting their 

produce into the market compensates them for 
any expense they may incur in such work, 


_ The advantage of early hoeing for the de- 
struction of weeds is 


very marked among 
young seedlings just emerging from the 
ground, as any neglect in the earlier stages 


_ will often cause serious trouble or extra 
_ labour later on with hand-weeding. The piece 


of ground which could be hoed over in two 
hours when taken in time will, when this is 
neglected, take probably three days to go over. 
_ During a wet period hoeing is certainly a dis- 


advantage, but if the first opportunity is 


_ taken, it is rarely that weeds become trouble- 
Whenever a hot, drying day occurs I 


_ invariably get together what men I can and 


have al) ground hoed over, whether weeds are 

_ present or not. ¢ 

_ For the destruction of weeds the Dutch hoe 
is the best, and the surface should be well 

loosened and worked over, so that the roots 
ot all weeds are exposed. A careless work- 
man will only loosen the soil under the weeds, 
and this, instead of causing their destruction, 


only adds to their vitality. Very often when 
a draw hoe is used for the destruction of 
weeds, a careless workman, instead of hoeing 
every portion regularly over, will draw one 
part over another and merely cover the weeds, 
which should be cut up with the soil. The 
weeds are hidden just for a short period, when 
they quickly appear again in great num- 





(See page 393.) 


Sweet Pea Mrs. Tom Jones. 


bers, thus necessitating the work being done 
over again. When using draw hoes the soil 
must be well stirred, and for small seedlings 
particular care be taken to use only narrow 
hoes. Except for hoeing amongst Potatoes or 
the Brassicas or for earthing up, large hoes 
should not be used, as, ‘besides leaving ja very 
irregular surface, too much soil follows the 
hoe. 

Not only for stimulating growth, but for 
conserving moisture in the soil, hoeing is also 
oi great benefit, and during a dry time hoeing 
for this reason is very beneficial, the crops 
often doing far better with this than when 
watering is performed. A. G. 
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Notes of the Week. 


The Pearl bushes (Exochorda). 


These graceful shrubs are more beautiful 
than ever this year, the great flower-laden 
branches resembling overflowing fountains of 
beautiful white flowers and pearly white buds, 
which bend the branches to the ground. This 
mass of flowers, as it mingles with the 
tender leaves, has a very refreshing effect. 
There are four distinct kinds, each producing 
a perfect avalanche of bloom and all of snowy 
whiteness. K. M. 


Alliums. 

These plants do not find general favour in 
the flower garden by reason of their un- 
pleasant odour. There are, nevertheless, some 
species which are worth cultivation. Allium 
giganteum, with large’ heads of rose-lilac 
flowers, is one of the best. The still larger, 
A, albo-pilosum, has darker flowers. Most 
distinct of al], however, is A. Karataviense, 
quite. a dwarf, with enormous brown-lilac, 
globular flower heads, and broad leaves 
reminiscent of the Funkia. 


Erinus alpinus. 


This pretty Alpine plant has attached 
itself by means of self-sown seedlings to old 
stone and brick walls here to such an extent 
that in not a few instances the whole surface 
of the wall has become obscured with its white, 
rose, and violet-purple flowers. Even an old 
brick wall which acts as a dividing line 
between garden and meadow is garlanded with 
colour as I write (May 18th), every tiny crevice 
containing plants in bloom, giving it an 
exceedingly pretty and fascinating appear- 
ance. This little plant comes from the 
Pyrenees, and is much happier growing and 
seeding over the face of old walls and ruins 
than on the lower levels of the garden. It 
may easily be established by sprinkling a few 
seeds over the face of and in the fissures of 
walls and other stony places, Sussex, 


Rhododendron The Queen in the home 
woods. 


Grouped near the rides in the wood which 
surrounds the garden, this Rhododendron is 
now very handsome. The flowers are rich 
pink in the bud, and-~stand up above the 
foliage whilst in that condition. A few days 
after these expand thev change to a lovely 
soft white, the lower nart nrettily blotched 
with pink: In this semi-wild state: these 
shrubs have developed a splendid constitution 
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and are clothed with healthy dark green leaves 
which each measure 8 inches in length by 
3 inches across. The handsome flower trusses 
are unusual in their size and delicate colour, 
the expanded blooms each measuring 3 inches 
across. M. G. M. 


Rhododendron racemosum. 

With me this has proved one of the most 
satisfactory of the small-leaved Chinese 
Rhododendrons. At the present time it is 
flowering freely, producing clusters of its 
soit pink blooms from the leaf axils of its 
slender shoots to a length of 14 inches, each 
shoot being quite a spray of bloom, so freely 
are the flowers borne. I know no other Rhodo- 
dendron which blooms in this pleasing 
manner. ‘The past season’s wood, upon which 
the flowers are borne, is of a reddish colour, 
while the leaves are of a glaucous hue, both 
oi which enhance its beauty when in bloom. 
These flowering sprays last well when cut 
and taken into the house. M. §. 


Spanish Heath (Erica australis). 

Groups of this Heath are attracting con- 
siderable attention at the present time. The 
waxy, purple-red flowers are borne in such 
numbers as to obscure tthe tiny dark green 
leaves. After the first few years this shrub, 
in spite of a little pruning, becomes rather 
ungainly ; but even so, its picturesque beauty 
when in bloom is annually a conspicuous 
feature of the Heath garden. In point of 
colour, the Spanish Heath is the richest of all 
the tall forms. South of London this fine 
shrub is quite hardy, large masses which I 
have known for years having been quite 
unharmed by 20 degrees of frost; I also note 
that the older the bushes become the harder 
the wood. Young, vigorous plants which do 
not thoroughly ripen their wood during the 
first few years are occasionally singed at the 
tips, but really suffer no harm. It is a hand- 
some shrub and flourishes in loamy soil with 
me, without the addition of any Peay a 


Anemone intermedia. 

Although this Anemone resembles A. ranun- 
culoides in colour, it is not nearly so free of 
growth as the well-known kind which will 
thrive in almost any soil and can be used 
freely in the wild garden. It is supposed to 


be a hybrid between the common Wood. 


Anemone and A. ranunculoides, but it 
certainly does not take after either parent as 
regards vigour of growth. The first year I 
grew it the plants collapsed as.soon as the 
flowers opened, and I gave them up for lost, 
concluding that it was too delicate to be of 
any use to me. The following year, however, 
it reappeayed, and now is evidently estab- 
lished, and I may hope to get some stock from 
it. The pale yellow flowers are pleasing, and 
as it blooms very early it is certainly worth 
growing, but I would advise its being planted 
rather above the ground level. The lower 
portion of the rock-work would be just the 
place for it. Where the natural soil is on the 
heavy side, plenty of leaf-mould should be 
added. J. CoRNHILL. 


Leucojum zstivum 

(the. Summer Snowflake) has been in bloom 
for .a_ little while, and its drooping 
flowers. on their long stems remind me 
of a delightful group I once saw near 
the margin of a small pond, and in about 
6 inches or a little more of water. The 
plants were vigorous and healthy. 
everyone, however, who can grow it in this 
way, but they may be able to give it moister 
conditions than it often receives in the 
ordinary border. In some parts of England 
it grows wild in moist meadows and. Osier- 
beds, where the wet soil seems most congenial 
to it, and in the meadows the grass through 
which the Snowflake rises makes it appear 
shorter in the stem. ‘Wherever there is a 


It is not. 


GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED. — 


wild garden Leucojum estivum may. be 
planted, but if it has to be put in the ordinary 
border it ought, I consider, to be planted 
with a groundwork of some other plant. It 
looks well growing through a mossy Saxifrage 
or a mass of Vinca minor, or even Arabis or 
Aubrietia. Kss. 


Asperula suberosa. 

A soft, grey-green, intensely fluffy wee 
thing, stems about 4 inches long, covered with: 
little narrow leaves in whorls. The flowers 
come not only at the tips of the shoots, but 
from the axils of the leaves as well, the blooms, 
little coral-pink trumpets cleft at the throat, 
with four tiny limbs curving outwards at right 
angles to the corolla tube, forming, when 
looked at end-on, a delicate pale pink little 
four-pointed star. It asks for no very special 
treatment, except to have the fluff reasonably 
protected from the rain and damp of our 
British winter. Rendered this small ser- 


vice. it will thrive and be happy with us, ~ 


though far from its native home, the summit 
of Mount Athos, overlooking the Atgean Sea. 
To those who love the delicacy and infinite 
completeness of the smallest Alpines I would 
commend. it. 16-1) N; 


Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica var. 
Germania). 
Groups of this shrub, comprising about a 


hundred bushes, have for several weeks past 


been attracting a good deal of attention on 
account of their free-flowering qualities and 
the rather unusual colour of their blossoms. 
These are of a deep salmon rose and pro- 
duced in abundance, clustering along the 
growths to a length of 3 feet or more. This 
handsome shrub is perfectly hardy, and in its 
loose, open effect is more attractive than when 
trained to a wall. These flowering branches 
are valuable for cutting, and if taken in the 
bud stage last quite a long time in water. It 
is surprising what charming effects are pro- 
duced by the bold grouping of this Quince in 
the open, and although most writers favour 
high, sheltered positions for it, I have found 
it quite happy in the low-lying ground beside 
the water. It also makes a very ornamental 
fence. Any pruning or thinning of the 
branches should be carried out immediately 
the plants have ceased to bloom. E. M. 


Ornamental Crabs. 

Well-flowered bushes and half-standards pre- 
sent no mean show in early May, and I do not 
remember ever having seen them so full of 
blossom as they are this year. Quite a 
chance visit, and this all too brief, to Cran- 
more Place, Chislehurst, about the middle of 
the month enchanted me. Planted in nooks 


and corners, as isolated specimens on the turf, 
they presented a gorgeous appearance, and 
my one regret is that time did not allow me — 


to take the names of the different varieties. 
It is a matter for regret that these useful 


subjects are not more freely given a place in’ 


our gardens, and public parks as well. They 
are certainly a great acquisition to any land- 
scape at this time of year. Roses are ia great 
feature. All have attention here, and judging 
by the strong healthy appearance of the 
plants, indicate a brave show towards the end 
of June and onwards. There is a charming 
rock garden ablaze with such spring and early 
summer subjects as Alyssums, Arabis, Candy- 
tufts, Tufted Pansies, the Flame Flower, 
Dwarf Phloxes in great variety, coloured 


. Primroses, Aubrietias, dwarf Azaleas, Cytisus 


preecox creeping over a boulder, while Berberis 
stenophylla in the background added beauty 
to the picture—altogether a charming place, 
and well attended to by the head gardener, 
Mr. Salway. J. MAynr. — 


Succulents at Kew. ee a8 


These are usually grown for the sake of 
their uncommon forms, but many are worthy 
of cultivation for their flowers. Just at pre- 


Cooperi and Aloe Lynchii are a delight to 


border, or any dry, well-drained spot, the 


“against the down-covered foliage. 
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sent a number are in bloom. For delicacy of — 
colouring, the pale salmon Phyllocactus_ 
Cooperi would be hard to beat. The pink and © 
green shades of such plants as Gasteria — 





the eye. <A. spicata, with its red flowers and 
variegated foliage, is attractive. A very 
showy plant in this section is a hybrid Agave, 
albicans x mitis. It has a large head of 
russet-brown flowers with very conspicuous — 
brown and yellow stamens. Some of the — 
Cotyledonsare worth growing. C. Scheideckeri, — 
with yellow and pink flowers, and C. agavoides, — 
very similar but with flowers of a deeper 
shade, are among the best. The curious little _ 
Mamillaria stellata var. texana, with dainty 
cream flowers, is attractive in or out of — 
bloom. Sempervivum decorum, very flori- 
ferous, with masses of bright yellow flowers, 
and a climber, Juanulloa aurantiaca—not a 
succulent, by the way, but a plant which 
thrives in their company—are both exceed- — 
ingly showy. - : = 


‘ 


: { +5 ¥ 
Geranium malvzflorum. | 

Mr. Arnott does not include the Mount 
Atlas Geranium in his useful note about 
hardy species (page 335). Linnzeus named 
it G. atlanticum, by which title I think itis _ 
commonly known; but it is now classed as G. 
malveeflorum (Boiss. and Reut.), although its@ 


flowers bear but slight resemblance to those 


of a mallow. It is worthy of notice as the — 
earliest of the blue Geraniums to flower. © We 
have had it in bloom here on May 6th, and the 
blossoms, borne in branching racemes—four or 
five on each spray—are of a delicate violet 
hue, streaked with dark purple. A native of 

Southern Spain and Morocco, it should be 

given the sunniest possible position. It has — 
been here for many years, spreading among 
the stones of a sloping retaining wall, and 
makes a pretty show in May, rising from a 
carpet of the golden-flowered Potentilla 
ambigua from the Himalaya, which flowers — 
at the same ‘time. I cannot share Mr. 
Arnott’s admiration for Geranium armenum, — 
at least as a garden plant, though it may 
serve to light up a woodland glade. He 
describes the colour as ‘‘ warm glowin 
purple ’’; but if it is anything short of stri- 
dent magenta there must be something ami 

with my sense of colour. The lavish pro- 
fusion of its bloom makes one regret that it i 
not a blue or violet-flowered species. = - 
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Monreith. Herpert MaxXwent. 


Rock and Sun Roses. ~ <a 

At the time of writing the Rock Roses 
(Cistus) and Sun Roses (Helianthemums) are 
at their best; in the rock garden, the sunny 


7* 


ticularly attractive. Cistus canescens bea 
large, rosy-purple flowers which show up well 
C. Clusii 
is a charming white species. The Sun Roses 
are in greater variety. These plants occur 
as annuals, herbaceous perennials, and as 
evergreen trailers and shrubs, and it is to the 
last named division that the choicest varieties 
belong. Helianthemum pilosum, with downy 
leaves as its name implies, has charming pi nk 
flowers with yellow stamens; H. hymethri- 
cum is of a paler pink shade; H. formosum, a 
distinct form,~yellow with a brown spot on > 
each petal; H. alyssoides, a delightful 
species, each of its yellow petals being mar- — 
gined with orange; H. umbellatum has 
smaller flowers than any of the above, they 
are white and the plant is very floriferous. 
There are also some charming varieties of the 
common H. vulgare, notably Wine Red, The 
Bride, and Pink Beauty ; their namesaresuffi- _ 
cient description—The Bride, a nice white, 
with yellow stamens, is exceptionally flori- 
ferous. These, along with H. vulgare v 
croceum, one of the best yellows, and H 
vulgare v. mutabile, would make a nice addi- 
tion to the hardy plant collection. = 


are useful additions to the garden, and ears 
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Pink Mrs. Sinkins in pots. 


Everyone admires the blooms of Mrs. 
Sinkins when they expand in the border, but 
their season can be anticipated if a few plants 
be grown in pots or, better still, in 10-inch 
shallow pans. In the former, of course, a 
single plant is used, but a 10-inch pan will 
accommodate four plants, which make a 
correspondingly better display. Coolness 
during growth is essential, as anything 
resembling hard forcing is fatal to success in 
the case of plants of this Pink grown under 
giass. KIRK. 


SN . . CE. 
: f 


Salvia rutilans. 


I had Jost sight of the Pineapple-scented 
Sage for some time, but recently I came across 
a stunted plant in a small greenhouse in which 
it evidently was alike unknown and unappre- 
ciated. A few cuttings which I obtained and 
which were struck quickly in the propagating 
pit, will make useful plants which will bloom 
with the better-known S. grandiflora (splen- 
dens). §. rutilans, apart from the perfume 
of its foliage, produces terminal sprays of 
coral-pink flowers which are as attractive in 
their way as those of the more vivid variety. 

W. McG. 








‘Azalea Thomas More. 


This, which, when shown by Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, was given 
| an Award of Merit, has large salmon-pink 
flowers shaded with orange-fawn. In the 
centre the colour is ia clear yellow. 


_ Leptospermum bullatum. 


Those who may wish to have something not 
quite so stereotyped as the usual run of cool- 
house plants will find Leptospermum bulla- 
tum attractive. Easily grown, it soon attains 
to a height of from 2 feet to 3 feet, although 
its abundant, pure white blooms are freely 
produced on smaller plants. The season of 
bloom, under cool treatment, is a prolonged 
one. Kirk. 


: Plumbago rosea superba. 

This Leadwort is less well known than the 
blue form, P. capensis, and the beautiful 
white form P. capensis alba. In the form 

- under notice the blooms are of a fine rose-pink 





factorily to the treatment generally afforded to 
P. capensis. All three ought to be found in 

- the warm greenhouse for the sake of the 
bright effect which they produce. 
W.. McG. 


;Winter flowering Carnations. 
Hitherto one has rooted cuttings of these 


season ; this propagating being done in heat. 
Last September cuttings were rooted, covered 
with a small glass frame made with a box, 
under the foliage of Cucumbers. They were 
duly potted, and by February the small 
plants were given a cold frame protected at 
night, the points taken out, and subsequently 
_repotted into 4-inch pots. At the present 
time the side growths number from half-a- 
dozen to a dozen on each, and the specimens 
are quite fit to put into pots in which they 
| -will flower. The condition of such plants as 
| - compared with those rooted later must be to 
| their advantage, and at any rate one is 
| hoping to gather blossoms earlier than usual 
| next winter. Not only so, but we expect to 
gain in strength and size of plant. 

- The compost employed is well rotted turf 
or loam, and to each bushel is added a gallon 


+ 
_ 





shade, while the plant itself responds satis- | 


plants in winter to flower the following + 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PLANTS. 


INDOOR 


of broken lime rubble besides a similar quan- 
tity of sifted leaf-mould. The loam is of a 
rather heavy nature ; were it light, leaf-mould 
would not be used. The coarse parts go 
through the hands, and a sharp watch is kept 
for wireworm in turning -over the whole. 
Clean’ 6-inch pots are prepared by careful 
drainage with crocks, and the potting is done 
in a firm manner by the aid of a potting stick 
or rammer. The plants are returned to 
frames. In fact, they are here during the 
summer, yet given as near as possible outdoor 
culture. The advantage of being able to cover 
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to keep the growth of a plant upright; some 
kinds, however, are so bushy and dwart- 
growing that such help is not required. 
Referring to the type, we are often advised 
to stop the shoots two or three times during 
the growing season, but to discontinue the 
practice after June. From the number of 
side growths mentioned it would seem that in 
our case there are enough already; anyhow, 
the plants will be no further topped, unless 
it be to pinch back any shoot that may go 
away, as it were, from the rest. Experiments 
are this year being tried to find out if in the 
case of this subject the matter of stopping is 
not overdone. Probably it is. In any case, 
up to now those plants which have been left 
alone but which will have the central stem 


Azalea Thomas More. 


in case of heavy rain is very considerable, and 
one would not allow the soil to become over- 
wet on any consideration; although the 
practice of putting the plants in the open till 
early autumn is pretty general, and not unsuc- 
cessiul, it may be added. 

Winter-flowering Carnations in pots are 
easily over watered, more especially before the 
roots have become matted in the soil, and it is 
preferred not to run any risk in this direc- 
tion. Considerable attention is given to the 
watering, which is the more important of all 
in the way of culture. This, however, does not 
prevent one from allowing soft showers of 
rain to reach the plants; and, indeed, the 
leaves are sprinkled each day in fine weather ; 
but it may be that even in summer, water at 
the roots is not needed for days together. If 
the earth may look dry on the surface that is 
not a sure sign that the same below-is not 
moist. Where necessary a small stick is used 


removed as soon as it inclines to run up to 
flower, are branching the more freely. 
Autumn-rooted plants are the more free, 
again, in giving side branches as compared to 
winter struck ones. 

It was mentioned in this paper a few weeks 
back that from seeds these Carnations come 
mostly single. This is not so in my case, and 
from seeds saved at home, fertilised by bees, 
not one in six as they open the blooms from 
plants resulting are coming other than quite 
double, although the same are much varied in 
formation and colouring. It may be that the 
chances of anything superior to existing 
varieties is remote; but anyhow, this phase 
is most interesting. Other instances, too, 
have proved that the statement mentioned is 


not correct. Those who have seeds for sale may 


perhaps not be so careful as a grower who 
makes seed-saving somewhat of a hobby. 
H. S. 
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Black Currant cuttings. 


When giving first supports to some Sweet 
Peas in 1920, some Black Currant branches 
that had died off and had been cut for burning 
were used. ' After the Sweet Peas were over 
these dry twigs were found to have rooted and 
looked so fresh that they were left standing, 
out of curiosity. Last summer they were still 
flourishing, and bore a sprinkling of fruit. 
This year they form a row of eight healthy 
bushes about 3 feet high, all well covered with 
fruit. The parent stock continued to die off 
in branches, and, after an attempt at flower- 
ing this spring, the whole bush died and was 
rooted up. I eannot understand how the 
apparently dead, dry portions of a moribund 
bush should form healthy young plants in 
this manner. 1 EMEA PRS esa 


Treatment of Filberts. 
(Reply to ‘‘ Filbert.’’) 

Filberts may be planted either during the 
month of March or in autumn. If you intend 
growing them on the Kentish system—i.e., 
bushes, each about 6 feet in height with open 
centres, or trained goblet fashion—the trees 
may stand 12 feet apart each way, but if they 
are to be allowed more latitude than is 
accorded them in the previously named _in- 
stance, 15 feet apart either way will be none 
too much space to allow them. They thrive 
in almost any kind of soil, but are most pro- 
ductive when planted in a rather sandy, well- 
drained ioam on a gentle slope facing the sun. 
If the selected site is low-lying it should be 
drained, and, further, if the staple is of a 
heavy nature, old mortar-rubbish or similar 
material should be incorporated to render it 
less retentive of moisture. The effect of a 
too moist and heavy soil is to promote an over- 
luxuriant growth, which is inimical to fer- 
tility. Unless the soil is really poor it will 
not need manuring prior to planting taking 
place, as the bushes invariably make strong 
enough growth without it for the first few 
seasons. An annual dressing of manure is, 
however, needed once the bushes begin to bear. 
The Kentish growers use shoddy as a stimu- 
lant for Filberts, with the best results. This 
may be applied in alternate years. The 
manure, whatever its nature may be, should 
be applied in the same manner as for fruit- 
trees—i.e., directly over the roots after the 
surface soil has been removed, replacing the 
soil afterwards. 

Bushes on clean stems 12 inches to 18 inches 
in height can be purchased with the heads 
partly formed. It will take from two to three 
seasons before the requisite and ccnveniently 
situated number of growths is obtained with 
which to form the main branches. From ten 
to twelve of these is an ample number if the 
trees are restricted to a height of 6 feet or 
thereabouts, and the inner part kept quite 
open, so that sunlight and air may exercise 
their due inflvence both on growth and fruit. 
The first pruning should take place-the winter 
following the planting, when three or four, 
cr more, if such are present, of the strongest 
and suitably placed growths should he selected 
to form the bases of the future main branches. 
Cut these back to a third of their leneth, and 
in order that the branches may eventually 
acquire the necessarv outward inclination of 
growth, these cut-back shoots need some 
amount of training in their infancy, so to 
speak. This is best afforded either hy the 
aid of short stakes, or with iron hoons of the 
required diameter fixed at a sufficient heicht- 
from the ground, to either of which the 
growths can be tied and held in position. 
When the branches become set the supports 
are no longer required. 


As the fruit is produced on spur-like 
growths, the aim of the grower should be to 
have the branches fully clothed with these 
from base to tip. To attain that end the 
branches must be trained up by degrees, or, 
jn other words, the annual leading growths 
on the selected and cut-back shoots previously 
mentioned, must be shortened sufficiently each 
year to ensure the buds breaking on the por- 
tions retained, which, with the exception of 
the leader, should be pruned back the fol. 
lowing winter to form spurs. 
produce two or more growths, which should 
fruit the next year. If the branches push 
out too many growths, thinning must be 
resorted to. Suppress all strong growths that 
may appear either on branches or stems, and 
keep under the sucker-like growths sent up 
by the roots, or which spring from the base 
of the stems below ground. The branches, it 
rmaay be added, should stand as nearly equi- 
distant as possible, so that a fairly even 
balance is maintained. As soon as they 
reach full bearing condition, pruning should 
not be performed until the female flowers are 
aiscernible, which is generally in February, 
and the pollen from the male catkins has had 
time to effect its purpose. : 

Regarding the old trees, first cut out the 
dead wood, and follow this up by thinning 
out and shortening back the branches if they 
are too thick and of undue height. Relieve 
tnem of all strong and vigorous young 
growths which may be present, and deal in a 
similar manner with suckers. Examine al] 
twig-like growths on the branches, when those 
found carrying female blooms should be cut 
back to a bud just above the flowers, and the 
others close to the base or to within a couple 
of buds. Be sure.and leave the branches far 
enough apart to give light and air free play,/ 
and if when finished they do not appear very 
handsome objects, this is the best way of in- 
ducing Filberts to produce profitable crops. 





Apple prospects. 


One is glad to see a fine display of bloom 
and to hear good reports from neighbouring 
villages as to the likelihood of a plentiful 
supply of Apples, if the weather will only be 
favourable during the time of expansion. To 
the cottager, the Apple ranks among fruits as 
the Potato among vegetables. I was chatting 
with a cottager who has the good fortune to 
rent, in addition to his large garden, a nice 
little orchard well stcched with old but healthy 
standards of serviceable sorts like Blenheim, 
Wellington, Cockle Pippin, Scarlet Non- 
pareil, and Norfolk Beaufin, and in favour- 
able seasons this orchard gives him a very 
substantial return. Last year, he told me, his 
largest Blenheim tree alone had sufficient fruit 
to bring in the sum of £3 10s. This old 
Apple, in spite of so many later introductions, 
is one of the very best, and does remarkably 
well in this neighbourhood—not over-large 
fruit, but plump, even, and finely coloured. 
I have seldom seen larger standards, due 
possibly to the fact that, having been raised 
in an adjoining county, they were planted 
much earlier in preximity to their origin than 
in more distant parts of the country. In those 
bygene days facilities for quick distribution 
were nothing like they are at present. In 
the same orchard is another very old standard 
with two varieties grafted on it—nothing, of 
course, out of the common, as such things often 
occur in old orchards, but this case is remark- 
able for the distinct character of the two 
varisties, Norfolk Beaufin and Wellington. 
The contrast between the high colour of the 
one and the pale green of the other is notice- 
able as soon as one comes within sight of the 
orchard. <A few standards of Warner’s King 


- marketable 


These spurs © 


_ with the above-named mixture may be done 
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had been planted later in 'a few vacant spots, 
and these had done well for several seasons 
after reaching the bearing stage, but for the 
last few years the fruit has spotted badly, dee 
preciating its value, despite its size, from a’ 
standpoint. Lane’s Prince — 
Albert, which is a great favourite in the 
neighbourhood, in bush and espalier form, 
promises well. It is one of the indispensables 
on account of its cropping qualities. In any 
planting, whether on a large or small scale, 
I should ialways include this variety. 

I have seen very few early Apples in either 
small gardens or orchards round here, and 
this strikes one as fortunate, because in a 
district that cannot command quick and cheap 
access to large markets, only a very small 
percentage can be consumed in the home, and 
the greater part of the remainder would be 
unsaleable before they found a purchaser. A 
few trees of Quarrenden are occasionally 
found, and this fortunately keeps considerably 
longer than the softer kinds. ~— EE. B.S. 

- Hardwick. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Peach-tree leaves shrivelling. __ * { 
I enclose a shoot and leaves from Peach- 
trees in house, which I conclude are again 
attacked by scale. They were so bad last 
year that the leaves shrivelled and dropped 
of, and a splendid crop of Peaches also dried 
up. The gardener thoroughly scrubbed the 
trees in winter with soft soap and paraffin, 
and also applied Gishurst compound. The 
trees look very healthy, and a good crop of 
Peaches is just setting. I shall be obliged if 
you can tell me what can be done now to arrest 
the ravages of this destructive plague. Can ; 
the house be fumigated now or must I wait — 
till the fruit is further advanced? On one 

tree the leaves are already drying up. 

; J. oR. 


[We find no trace of scale on the Peach 
shoot forwarded, which is weak and in an 
unripened condition. Scale, we may remark, , 
would not occasion the drying up of the 
foliage either in the past or present seasons. _ 
We have a shrewd suspicion that this must 
have been due to red-spider, and some of the 
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leaves on the shoot submitted, though too 
much dried up to enable us to speak with 
certainty, have every appearance of having 
been attacked by these insects. Fumigation 
is not of the slightest avail either for scale 
or red-spider. In the first instance you can 
do nothing until the fruit has been gathered, —_— 
when several syringings with a preparation 
known as soluble paraffin, which you can. | 


obtain from any dealer in garden sundries, 
will rid the trees of numbers of the scale 
insects. Then when the leaves fall or in the 
winter, Gishurst’s compound applied accord- | 
ing to directions should finally dispose of — 
them. With regard to red-spider, forcible 
and copious syringings with clean water are 
the best antidote for this pest. Syringing 
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after the trees are clear of fruit. Then 
in the winter, after the trees have — 
been pruned, dress them with the fol- — 
lowing mixture:—Dissolve 4 lb. soft soa 

in 4 gallons of hot water, then ad. 

3 lb. flowers of sulphur, mix thoroughly and 
paint every particle of wood with the mixture, — 
Take care that the brush is worked- from base 
to tip on account of the buds on the young ~ 
wood. Red-spider is ofttimes due to de- 
ficiency of moisture at the roots and -in = 
neglecting to thoroughly syringe the foliage— _ 
when both the under and upper surfaces of — 
the leaves should be thoroughly wetter ye 
daily. It is impossible for this insect to live 
and thrive if both of these conditions are 4 7 
complied with. We therefore advise a pro 
examination of the border, and if the soil is _ 
found to be at all dry give a thorough soaking ~ — 
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Those who have spent their holidays in 
Devonshire during Foxglove time need not be 
reminded of the wonderful part played by 
these stately plants in the wooded dells of 
that lovely county. Rising in gorgeous 
grandeur from their brackened bed, the spikes 
of glowing purple blossoms give a charm to 
the scenery not easily forgotten. But the 
utility of the cultivated forms in the por- 
trayal of garden pictures is too frequently dis- 
regarded by those who have all the conditions 
necessary to their well-being. Given the 
existence of a favourable soil and situation 
it is not a difficult matter to establish a 
_ colony of Foxgloves, and having once accom- 

plished this, the future succes of the planta- 
tion may be left largely in Nature’s hands. 
A numerous progeny of self-sown seedlings 
will appear im due course to perpetuate the 
picture, and from the initial outlay of time 
and trouble is evolved a permanent and 
pleasing feature in the garden. 
In the so-called wild garden, which is one 
of the delights of English gardening, these 
_ plants can scarcely be dispensed with. It is 
assumed, of course, that one starts with the 
very best strains procurable, and as there is 
such a wide difference between a first-class 
and an inferior strain, this point might well 
be insisted upon. But having once secured 
| a well-assorted group or two of plants with 
|| perfect blossoms, a certain amount of vigilance 
__-will be necessary if this high quality is to be 
maintained. It is advisable, therefore, to 
_ root out any plants which show signs of 
inferior blooms, before they are allowed to 
"mingle their base blood with that of their 
- more noble associates. In the shrubbery, too, 
_ Foxgloves may often be congenially placed. 
: _ Familiarity with their native haunts is 
| 








sufficient evidence of their adaptability to such 
surroundings. In gardens in Hampshire I 
have often noticed Foxgloves very happily 
associated with Rhododendrons, where they 
- 6eem to find the requirements most suited to 
_ their well-being. Foxgloves are equally well 
placed among the taller-growing perennials 
- in the mixed border, where they add consider- 

| ably to the many delights of summer. 
Those who contemplate the cultivation of 
_ Foxgloves may make sowings any time during 
June and July. The seedlings may be raised 
an any sheltered position in the garden or in 
boxes or pans in the cold frame. They may 
be removed to their flowering quarters during 
showery weather in autumn. , In the case of 
seedlings which have come up too thickly out- 
doors, they may be pricked off into temporary 
_ beds in the meantime. Seedlings raised under 
_ glass might also be planted in a temporary 
__ bed until they are ready for the permanent 
| shift. This operation may be undertaken as 
_ soon as the little plants are large enough to 
handle. Although not over-particular in 
_ their soil requirements, the finest spikes of 
_ Foxglove blooms are generally borne on plants 
which sare growing in deeply-dug ground 
- containing a liberal amount of decaying 

. vegetable matter. 

_. In addition to the wonderful strains of 
_ Foxgloves produced by English growers, a 
_ share of our gratitude is due to certain French 
hybridists who have done much towards the 
improvement of this beautiful race. The 
_ name of Vilmorin, for instance, can never be 
| _ dissociated from the history of the develop- 
ment of this flower. Some of the most charm- 


_ ing spotted varieties are descendants of a race ‘ 


reared in the nurseries of this celebrated 
French horticulturist. The host of lovely 
shades found in present-day varieties is 
_ familiar to most readers of this journal. The 
_ race, which is aptly named gloxinieflora, is 


The Foxglove. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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indeed worthy of a place among the choicest 
of perennials. Much praise, too, has been 
lavished upon the strain with pure white 
blossoms. Hi. Greaves, F.L.S. 


Narcissus Silver Chimes. 


This, the result of a cross between a Tazetta 
variety and N. triandrus, is one of the most 
beautiful Daffodils we have seen. It is of 
vigorous growth, the flower stems very 
strong, and bearing from five to seven droop- 
ing flowers. Each flower is about 2 inches 
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Some are trained in a rounded fashion, others 
just tied upright to bamboo sticks, and they 
carry about a dozen blooms each, with opening 
buds. The kinds belong to types like lanu- 
ginosa and azurea: types bearing large star- 
like flowers that are developed on old or ripened 
wood, or from both old and new growth, as 
distinct from the Jackmanni class, which 
requires to be pruned back each year, and the 
blossom had entirely from young summer 
shoots. This display is probably the finest of 
its kind to be found, because it is at the 
recognised home for Clematis in this country. 
In soft grey heliotrope and rose shades the 
blossoms are especially pleasing. There :re 
pure white, too, and all hues of blue leading 
up to purple. A few that seemed in one 
way or another striking were: Fair Rosa- 
mond, blush-white with rosy-red bar; Lasur- 
stern, purple-blue, very showy ; Miss Bateman. 





Narcissus Silver Chimes. 


wide, the. perianth white, slightly reflexed 
with a round, citron-yellow cup. The flowers 
are sweet scented. It was given an award of 
merit when shown before the Narcissus Com- 
mittee by Mr. J. C. Martin, Bosvigo Gardens, 
Truro, on April 11th of this year. 


The Clematis at Woking. 


From time to time within the past few 
weeks I have seen the collection of this hardy 
plant in pots at the nursery of Messrs. G. 
Jackman and Son in preparation for their dis- 
play at the Chelsea Show, principally. The 
plants are in a long lofty glass structure; 
the examples being what might be termed 
half-specimens—that is to say, plants two or 
three years old, perhaps; not old giants it 
was the custom to produce in years gone by. 
This appears to be an excellent way of show- 
ing the merits of varieties, the plants being 
vigorous, and the flowers fine in consequence. 


white with chocolate markings; Mrs. George 
Jackman, white with creamy bar ; The Queen, 
delicate lavender. Belle of Woking, a popu- 
lar double form of a grey-blue shade, is nice 
in its way, although these double forms do 
not appeal to me. Alba Magna, pure white, 
broad-petalled ; Fairy Queen, pale flesh with 
pink bar; Gloire de-St. Julien, very large 
white; King Edward VII., violet with bar of 
crimson; Marcel Moser, deep mauve shade, 
red bar; Nelly Moser, light mauve with red 
bar; Marie Boisselot,. pure white; Robert 
Hanbury, lilac flushed with red; William 
Kennett, deep lavender; King of the Bel- 
gians, light mauve, deeper bar, delicate 
shades; Sensation, mauve. 

For purposes of trade from 20,000 to 30,000 
young plants of the above and other sorts are 
reared each spring at the centre named. As 
to whether layering is preferable to grafting 
to ensure that plants shall progress, I will 
leave to others; but the former process would 
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be a serious proposition to a propagator had 


the number mentioned to be raised in that 


H. §. 


way. 


Pentstemons. 


Pentstemons may be described. more par- 
ticularly as a ‘‘ fancier’s ”’ flower—that is to 
say, they are very often grown by those who 
are (as in the case of the Dahlia, the Sweet 
Pea, or the Carnation) specially attracted by 
Pentstemons and who pridethemselvesin excel- 
ling in their cultivation of the flower. At one 
time—possibly even now—there were many 
very fine named varieties which were largely 
propagated, but in recent years the average 
grower has put his trust in seedling plants. 
Given a good strain of well-selected - seed, 
plants equal, or not greatly inferior, to the 
named varieties of former days can be raised 
in the same way as Antirrhinums. Like the 
latter flowers, Pentstemons are very useful 
for beds or borders in the flower garden, and 
seedling plants, if less free flowering and a 
trifle later in blooming than those ptopagated 
by means of cuttings, produce flowers of out- 
standing size. The smaller-flowered forms, 
more usually employed for summer planting 
and of which Newbury Gem may be taken as 
a type, are, of course, quite distinct from. the 
“* florist’s ’’ Pentstemon. W. McG. 


\ Aubrietias. 


There are so many fine colours among the 
Aubrietias, and they are so accommodating 
that it is little wonder the family is so 
popular. Alike in the border, the ‘rock 
garden, and in the wall garden Aubrietias 
are most effective. Plants are easily raised 
from seeds, and choice sorts are equally easily 
propagated by means of cuttings made, after 
flowering ceases, of the young growths, and 
inserted in a cold frame or under a hand- 
light. A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


May-flowering Tulips. 


Now is the time when the admirer of Tulips 
goes round, notebook in hand, and criticises 
the many varieties which bloom in May or 
in early June, according to the season and the 
climate. That these very beautiful flowers 
increase in popularity no one will deny, and 
if prices should happily fall there will be 
renewals in many places in which, during 
recent years, renewals or additions were im- 
possible. The easiness with which these 
Tulips may be grown, their beauty when in 
flower, and their undoubted value in a cut 
state make them among the most popular of 
the late spring flowers. Those who may have 
to send cut flowers by rail or by post to a 
considerable distance are among the fervent 
admirers of the May-flowering Tulips, for not 
only do they travel well when packed but, on 
reaching their destination, they last over a 
considerable time. For many years I had 
to supply some hundreds of blooms twice each 
week during the season, and over that period 
there never was a single complaint concerning 
the condition in which they arrived after the 
long railway journey from Scotland to the 
Metropolis. 

After flowering, it is a matter of con- 
venience or of opinion whether the bulbs be 
- lifted and dried off. Personally, I think that 
they are best left in the ground for at least 
four seasons, after which they may be lifted 
and graded—the bulbs of flowering size being 
replanted and the smaller bulbs planted as 
reserves. In respect. of varieties this is a 
matter solely of taste—there are so many 
exquisite colours that every taste may be 
catered for. As is well known, the stems of 
May-flowering Tulips are long, this adapting 
the blooms for use in vases in a very special 
way The pink Clara Butt is worth growing 
in large quantities, as is the almost equally 
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fine Massachusetts. Golden Crown, Mrs. F. 
Sanders, Inglescombe Pink, Picotee, to name 
a few, are all worthy of inclusion. Among 
the May-flowering species may also be men- 
tioned T. retroflexa, a very beautiful yellow, 
marred, however, by its rather slender stems ; 
T. Gesneriana, and its form T. G. major, 
with their glowing dark crimson petals and 
their bluish-black bases, and that excellent, if 


old, variety T. fulgens, in colour a rich glow-_ 


ing cherry-red. Few of these Tulips lend 
themselves to forcing, and I think this is 
well, for they are much more beautiful at 
their appointed season than they would be at 
an earlier date. There are, however, two 
varieties which may be hastened a little, and 
which it is possible to have in flower in the 
end of February under glass. These are 
William Copeland and Bartigan. ; 
W. McG. 


The Greek Violet (Viola gracilis). 


This is now very conspicuous on account of 
the rich velvety blue colour of its abundant 
flowers, each with a pretty white centre. I 


think the flowers of this charming plant have 


a greater depth of colour than any other of 
this family, and the plant is as easily accom- 
modated as those producing larger flowers. At 
this season of the year, while the plants are 
almost hidden by their charming blooms, the 
roots are spreading freely and developing 
abundant sucker-like growths, which provide 
excellent material for extension purposes 
later. This. species comes from Mount 
Olympus, and loves a friable rich soil, where, 
if left undisturbed for a couple of years, the 
plants will form a perfect blanket which, in 
their season, provide a feast of bloom such as 
is not easily forgotten. 

It should not, however, be left in this state 
once the flowering period is over, otherwise 
the plants become exhausted, and great blank 
spaces will occur. Therefore, as soon as the 
flowers have passed their best, the clumps 
should be lifted, divided and transplanted into 
fresh soil, and if a partially shaded position 
can be provided, which should be free from 
drip, so much the better. The Greek Violet 
is one of the gems of the Alpine garden—and 
once introduced there quickly becomes an 
established favourite with all. It is very 
effective when used as a broad edging to beds 
of other plants, or as a carpet to colonies of 
the Hoop Petticoat Daffodil (N. Bulbocodium) 
and other choice species. 2 ee M. 


Sweet Peas—The Streak. : 


Sometimes I think that in the case of this 
disease, which touches us more or less every 
season, not enough thought is given to one 
source: that is, the seeds. If these are saved 
from plants with any disease in them, what 
more likely than its development! In fact, I 
have an idea that this is the principal source, 
and to take a lot of trouble with antidotes 
is only a waste of time. This season, 
in a small way, the matter will be put to the 
test, because of being able to save one’s own 
seeds last year. These were taken only from 
piants in perfect health. A check through 
using cold water may be another cause. I 
would, however, rather try to stop its appear- 
ance by so preparing the ground that water- 
ing shall not be necessary in an ordinary 
summer. MaAyrorp, 


Dwarf shrubs as edgings. 


How often do we see the fatal error of 
edging beds and borders of choice mixed 
flowers, and even Roses, with shrubs and 
plants entirely unsuited to the purpose, the 
roots of which in due course rob the beds, and 
consequently the plants, of their food? It is 
distressing to see choice flowers edged with 
Yew and Box cut into the shape of a hedge 
and left to a height of 18 inches or 2 feet. 


_this does happen, such charming dwarf plants - 
‘Such edgings also tend to dwarf the appear- 


_are as edgings to shrubberies, they always 


= 
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Such a foreground destroys entirely the grace- 
fulness and overflowering lines of these beauti- 

ful and varied flowers ; indeed, such effects are 

often lost entirely. Take away this stiff, un- 

natural foreground and bring the flowers to 

one’s feet by using the dwarf, trailing, and 
occasionally taller flowers of free and varied 

outline, and the improved effect will be imme- 

diately seen and appreciated. 

Choose the dwarf Gypsophilas, dwarf Even- 
ing Primroses, Tufted Pansies, Gromwells 
(Lithospermums), Grey-leaved Veronicas, 
alpine Geraniums, MHelichrysums, alpine 
Scabious, Harebells, of which there is a host 
of lovely kinds, Thymes; Tunicas, and 
Sedums, and many others, all of which may 
be used to fill the foreground of beds with 
life and lovely colour in place of: the dull, 
uninteresting, maimed Box and Yew. _Many 
of these little gems will provide delightful 
effects if allowed to ‘intermingle with each > 
other, instances which occur to my mind 
being Helichrysum bellidioides threading 
amongst Geranium lancastriense, also Gypso- 
phila muralis among Campanula mauralis. 
These latter were used here with charming 
effect during the past summer as edging 
plants, and were much appreciated. These 
delightful little flowers greatly enhance the 
graceful disposifion of the taller subjects 
growing in their rear; they. should, however, 
ibe grouped in sufficient numbers to emphasise 
their characteristic habits and beauty, as a 
single plant is rarely impressive. ee ae 

LAVENDER is frequently used, especially the 
tall-growing kind, as an edging, and very 
often permitted to grow’much too tall. When 
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as those above described are lost entirely. 
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ance of the taller subjects, many of which 
are handsome in growth and outline—facts 
which are fully revealed when plants of a 
dwarf character are used as a foreground. __ 

I have seen various dwarf shrubs used for — 
edgings to borders of flowers, including 
Ericas, Pieris, Vaccinium, Rosemary, Coton- 
easter, etc., but useful as these dwarf shrubs 
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strike a discordant note when used for hardy 
flower borders, and I have come to the con-— 
clusion that the choicest, most interesting, 
and beautiful border is that edged or faced 
with perennial flowers. : E. M. - 
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Hardy plants—Staking. 7 

Where bushy Pea stakes can be had, +) 
nothing is so inexpensive and good as these. __ 

Generally they are long enough to cut in two, et 
or the tops may be used for this purpose and 
the stout pieces used for garden Peas or S| i 
Beans. When selecting them for use the best — 
way is to keep them in lengths from a foot | 


" 


















upward. In this way it is easy to get them 
according to the height of the plant. When 
things have grown high enough to need sup- 
port, a few sprays can be put round and 
amongst them. Low-growing things near the _ 
margin often only need very small sprays. 
Generally these need a slight strand of raffia. 


Herbaceous perennials inthe 
shrubbery. = : 
The article under this heading on page 217) 
interested me. After a somewhat long ex- 
perience. in hardy plants, I must say that 
many of the best pictures in the garden _ 
resulted from growing many hardy peren- 
nials, hidden with low growing shrubs. When 
at Forde Abbey, where the grounds lent 
themselves to hardy plants, during the 18 
years I had many opportunities of disposing —_— 
of these in various ways, but none gave me — 
the pleasure of some of the beds that were. 
under view from the windows. Space allowed 
for large groups with flowering trees in them. 
Near the front were low-growing shrubs both ~ 
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evergreen and otherwise. These I kept 
restricted in size; amongst them I grew 
groups of Delphiniums and other tall-growing 
things that kept up the display till late 
autumn. At the margin of these beds grew 
- Mahonia, etc., spaces being left for tender 
plants and annuals. In this way the beds 
_ gave bits of colour right up to winter. 
; _ JOHN CROOK. 
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Primula Bernine. 


A natural hybrid between P. hirsuta and 
P. viscosa, this handsome free-flowering plant 
has been collected in many widely-separated 
Jocalities in the Alps. Piz Nadis, Miisella, 
Vial Bevers, Engelberg, Piz Ott, St. Moritz, 
Albula, Bernina, Malvja, Val Seriana, and 
Mte. Grabiasca are some of the stations from 
_ -which the plant has been reported between 
_ 1865 and the present time. The plant has 
_ long been known in cultivation, and repays 
: any little extra attention by increased free- 
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- dom in the production of its rather rosy lilac, 
_ somewhat funnel-shaped flowers, carried in 
_ erect umbels on a strong stalk slightly longer 
4 than the leaves of the rosette. My plants, in 
small pots plunged in sand in full sun and 
-earefully watered, withstood the drought of 
last year perfectly, and flowered this spring 
_ more freely than ever before, from which I 
‘@ conclude that full exposure to sun, with its 
. ripening effect upon the growth, is of advan- 
tage to this and many other alpine Primulas 
be of the brevibracteatz and erythrodosum sec- 
_ tions. Certainly P. hirsuta and P. pedemon- 
§ tana under similar treatment have flowered 
| exceedingly well this year. Good strong — 
~ doam, a little leaf mould“and sand, and firm 
‘ planting seem to suit all three. 


Sea * 


W.-H. Ta. T. 


Sweet Pea Mrs. Tom Jones. 


_ _ This is a huge flower of fine substance, four- 
bloomed sprays on vigorous plants pre- 
- dominating. The colour is bright Del- 
_ phinium blue. It iis a well-known exhibition 
- variety, and has received the Award of Merit 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, as also 
_ that of the National Sweet Pea Society. 











































2 Dahlia Glare of the Garden. 


_ here is an interesting reference to Dahlia 
_ Glare of the Garden in the notes on Dahlias, 
_ by “F. J. F.,” on page 526. So far as I can 
recollect, this was grown about the same time 
as Dahlia Juarezi, but it has been more for- 
_ tunate, as it has retained favour much longer 
and is still a good dea] grown in some dis- 
 tricts. I saw a fine lot of this old Dahlia in 
a large garden last year, and found that it 
was still much appreciated both for the decora- 
tion of the garden and for the home. When 
I kmew it long ago it was much used in asso- 
ciation with the fine single White Queen, and 
_ Tecan call to mind two long borders, on either 
side of a main garden walk, having at the back 
alternate plants of Glare of the Garden and 
White Queen. | A. Scot. 


_ Clematis Armandi. 
‘Until I saw this beautiful Clematis 
suspended from a 10-foot pole and loaded 
with bloom, on the extensive rock garden at 
Brockhurst, East Grinstead, I did not realise 
its immense value to our gardens. This speci- 
- men—the trailing, flowery growths of which 
_ were drooping towards the ground after the 
manner of a loose, weeping standard Rose— 
was decidedly handsome and _ attractive. 
Growing entirely in the open and exposed to 
all weathers, its hardiness—in this part of 
the country at least—no longer remains in 
_ doubt. I have grown this vigorous evergreen 

- shrub on walls and other places, but the effect 
~ has never equalled that of the specimen in 


= 
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question. It has large, leathery, glossy green 
leaves, each often 6 inches in length and half 


as wide, flowers white, and produced abun-— 


dantly in clusters of from 2 to 3 inches across. 
It is a native of Central and Western China 
and was introduced in 1900. There appear 
to be inferior kinds in cultivation, as the 
flowers of a plant grown here in former years 
were considerably smaller and not so white 
as those of the above. EM. 





Iris tuberosa. 


Undér the misapprehension that Iris 
tuberosa is not quite hardy, it is not planted 
so freely as it deserves to be. Even in-our 
northern latitude the variety—given a 
sheltered corner—not only succeeds, but in- 
creases at a fairly rapid rate. When I grew 
I. tuberosa at first, I confess I had doubts 
as to its hardiness, and for some seasons I 
protected the colony by placing well-leaved 
pieces of Laurel prunings among the plants. 
Latterly this protection was omitted, and the 
result was quite satisfactory. The blooms of 
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was. A rather curious fact was discovered 
by Mr. George Massee in regard to Holly- 
hock disease. He proved by experiment that 


if plants are attacked the first year -by 


Puccinia malvacearum they become immune 
in succeeding years. On the other hand, 
plants which are free from disease the first 
year are more susceptible the second year. 
The requirements of MHollyhocks are not 
difficult to cater for. They like a deep root- 
run, and a moderately heavy loam with a 
plentiful supply of well-decayed manure. 
When planted in hot, dry borders they pay 
for generous supplies of water during the 
summer and a little extra feeding at the 
flowering period is always an advantage. It 
is generally advisable to stake the plants 
when growing in exposed situations, as 
nothing is more disappointing than to come 
down in the morning after a windy night and 
find one’s choicest specimens wrecked beyond 
remedy. The colour-range of up-to-date 
strains is a wide one. Among the delicate 
shades we have some beautiful tints of yellow, 
rose, salmon, and mauve, besides pure white, 





Primula Bernine. 


I. tuberosa are not, by any means, showy, 
but in spite of the subdued colouring they 
are very beautiful on close inspection. Those 
who may be in exposed inland districts will 
find that this Iris succeeds at the base of a 
south wall, and, it may be added, the Tangier 


- Tris—I. tingitana—is amenable to similar 


conditions. . W. McG. 


Hollyhocks. 


English gardens have always owed much of 
their charm to these stately, old-world 
perennials. They were introduced into this 
country from China more than three centuries 
ago, and with the exception of the period 
when the fungus disease destroyed so many 
plants their popularity with. gardeners has 


ever been maintained. Fortunately it was 


realised that the increasing ravages of disease 
were due in a large measure to the continuous 
propagation of choice sorts by cuttings. It 


ig now generally understood among plantsmen - 


that continuous vegetative reproduction im- 
pairs the vigour of some plants, and this was 
certainly the case with Hollyhocks. _ How- 
ever, now that the increase of Hollyhock 
plants by seeds is common and rational, and 
outdoor culture is the order of the day, the 
disease is no longer the serious menace it once 


while those of deeper colour include some fine, 
warm tints of purple, ruby, crimson, scarlet, 
and black. There are some beautiful named 
varieties in commerce. My last word is, be 
sure ‘and get plants or seed from a good 
strain, and as there is plenty of growers who 
can fix you up, there need be no difficulty 
on this score. H. Greaves, F.L.S. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lilium candidum failing. 

Will you please tell me what is causing my 
Lilium candidum to fail (I enclose specimen ) 
and if there is a remedy ? 

Mrs. LEONARD SMITH. 


Your Lilies have been attacked by that 
terrible disease (undoubtedly of fungoid 
origin) which has destroyed this Lily in so 
many gardens in which at one time it used 
to do well. Various remedies have been tried 
but up te the present none of them seems to 
have been of any value. Spraying the plants 
with a solution of 2 oz. of sulphide of potas- 
sium dissolved in 3 gallons of water has been 
recommended; at the same time removing 
any affected foliage and burning it. Lifting 
the bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of 
sulphur has in some cases proved efficacious. 
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~ ORCHIDS. 


Cypripediums, summer flowering. 


Cypripediums are usually associated with 
the autumn and winter months, but there is 
a small and interesting group which flowers 
during the spring and summer. 

C. CALLOSUM was introduced from Siam in 
1885, and its distinct and beautiful variety 
Sander, a few years later. The former has 
a white dorsal sepal striped, and occasionally 
flushed with dark crimson, while the latter 
is an albino form with a white dorsal sepal 
marked with apple green, the petals and lip 
being of a similar colour. 

C. LawRENCEANUM.—This species is a native 
of North Borneo, from whence it was intro- 
duced in 1878. It is a handsome plant with 
large bold flowers and tessellated foliage. The 
dorsal sepal is white with purple-red veins, 
the remaining parts of the flower being some- 
what similar in colour. A richly coloured 
form is known as hackbridgense, but perhaps 
the most noteworthy is the variety C. L. Hye- 
anum. In this form all traces of the purple- 
red matter are lost, and the dorsal sepal is 
pure white with green veinings, the petals are 
yellowish green, and the lip light green. 
The variety Hyeanum is a decided acquisition 
to the genus, and was introduced about 1885. 

C. Maupim.—Among summer and spring 
flowering hybrids this plant occupies a high 
position. It is derived from ithe albino 
form of the two preceding species, viz., San- 
dere, and Hyeanum. Such a fine hybrid 
should be in every collection, for it is not only 
free flowering, but possesses a constitution 
beyond reproach, a fact which should be noted 
by all amateurs and beginners. The flowers 
are large and are borne upon long stout stems, 
the dorsal sepal has a large area of pure 
white, while the other parts of the flower are 
of a soft pleasing shade of green. It has been 
raised in several collections, and there is a 
form known as C. M. magnificum,’ which 
should be procured, for it is quite reasonable 
in price. 

C. Roserr1.—This plant originated in the 
Westonbirt collection from C. Maudie and 
C. insigne Sanderianum, and is fairly inter- 
mediate between the parents. The flowers 
are of a clear shining yellow with a slight 
greenish tinge, the dorsal sepal lined with 
emerald green. It is interesting to note that 
the above combination produced a pure albino, 
because when Maudiz is united with insigne 
Sanderianum, the progeny are all more or less 
coloured. 

C. Curtis1.—A well-grown plant of C. Cur- 
tisi is always admired, the flowers being pro- 
duced during the summer. The type was 
introduced from Sumatra in 1882, and some 
twenty or more years later a distinct variety 
appeared with Messrs. Sander of St. Albans. 
It is known as Sander’s variety, and received 
an Award of Merit from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in July, 1910. The blooms 
are large, and green purplish brown in colour, 
and the variety is richer in colour in all its 
parts, All the Cypripediums mentioned 
have mottled or marbled foliage which renders 
them attractive even when not in flower. 

CuLturr.—This group of Cypripediums 
requires a few degrees more warmth 
than the C. insigne type, and the plants 
should be arranged at the warmer end of the 
Cattleya house, or in a shady part of the 
plant stove. Any repotting is carried out 
when the new growth is a few inches high, 
and just before fresh roots appear at its 
base. 
depth with drainage material, and _recep- 
tacles are chosen which will just take the 
roots, for over-pot*ing must be avoided. The 
rooting medium should consist of good quality 
peat or Osmunda fibre, with a little fresh 


The pots are filled to one-half of their. 
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Sphagnum-moss added to the last layer of soil. 
The compost is made fairly firm, and not 
brought above the rim of the pot, for Cypri- 
pediums enjoy a copious supply of water 
during the greater part of the year. Even in 
winter the roots ought to be kept just moist, 
or the foliage and quality of the flowers will 
suffer. The atmosphere is kept tolerably 
moist, and a light spray overhead will im- 
prove the plants if carried out on hot days, 
but this section does not need so much over- 
head spraying as the insigne group. Shade 
is necessary from strong sunlight, and if the 
weather is very bright, a little extra covering 
should be applied, while in winter all the 
light possible is essential. Propagation is 
effected by division, and this is best done 
when the plants are repotted. A few weeks 
prior to the operation, the rhizome can be-cut 
in two or three places, according to the size of 
the plant, then new growths will appear, and 
eventually these are potted off separately, 
when nice strong young flowering plants will 
be obtained in a short time. If it ig not 
necessary to increase the stock, the whole can 
be made up into a compact specimen, which 
will in due season produce a number of 


FERNS. 


Ferns under glass. 


In the fernery, shade is now needful, 
whether the shading be provided by obscuring 
the glass with Summer Cloud or some similar 
preparation, or by the use of blinds. At the 
same time shading must not be overdone, or 
weak and badly-coloured fronds will result. 
Should there be a demand for fronds in a cut 
state, and of fronds of Adiantum cuneatum in 
particular, a proportion of the plants should 
be given special treatment. This consists in 
affording them less heat and considerably less 
shading than the other plants—such treatment 
resulting in harder fronds which endure in 
water for a longer time than those grown in a 
higher temperature. Some varieties are note- 
worthy for the delicate colouring of their 
frondage in its young state, and among these 
are Adiantum Farleyense, A. Gheisbreghti 
(scutum), and A. Henslovianum. Young 
plants of all kinds of Ferns may be potted 
on at almost any season of the year. 








Notes on Ferns. 


Where there are very large structures de- 
voted to Ferns, and a portion of the larger 
species is planted out, attention from time to 
time should be given to keeping the larger- 
growing kinds from encroaching too much 
upon the weaker-habited sorts. This is 
especially needful where many of the stronger 


sorts with creeping rhizomes are grown. - 


These, if strong and not checked, soon extend 
in all directions. This can be corrected by 
cutting the fronds, which so far reduces 
strength as to prevent their spreading too 
fast, The rhizomes or creeping stems may 
also be shortened, which will cause them to 
break back and induce a closer, more com- 
pact condition. One of the mistakes ‘com- 
mitted in the cultivation of the tree species 
of Ferns is giving them too much root room, 
either when planted out or when grown in 
pots or boxes. In both cases, when accom- 
panied by more artificial heat than requisite, 
it invariably induces a greater extension of 
the fremds than is admissible within the 
limits of a plant-house, unless where it is 
much larger than usual, the result being that 
the strong growers smother the weaker ones, 
and the interest attached to the collection is 
reduced by the smaller number of kinds 
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grown. But where plants of these larger- 


growing kinds have had their roots confined 
within a limited space for any considerable 
length of time they should have frequent 
soakings of manure-water during the growing 
season. When sufficiently supplied in this 
way they can ‘be kept for years in a satisfac- 
tory condition. Liquid-manure, or moderate 
dressings of some of the manures now so much 
in use for applying to the surface of pot 
plants, answer well for most of the small- 
growing kinds of Ferns, such as the Adian- 
tums, Pteris, Davallias, and others of a like 
character.. In Fern culture no more artificial 
heat should be used than is absolutely neces- 
sary, for it not only makes the fronds unduly 
tender, but also renders them much more sus- 
ceptible to thrips. Where these are present 
it is best to dip in or syringe with tobacco- 
water, as when fumigation strong enough to 
kill the thrips is resorted to it usually is more 
than the plants can bear. 


Ferns on Tree-Fern stems. 


There are many of our most beautiful Ferns - 


which require special conditions fully to 
develop their best characters, and some which 
prove disappointing when confined to pots 
succeed well under different treatment. 
Many may be grown successfully on Tree-Fern 
stems. It would be impossible to show off 
this beautiful Fern so well under any other 
conditions. Tree-Fern stems are not always 
procurable, but among imported stems-there 
will generally be some which fail to start, and 
these should always be preserved. If it is 
only the crown that has decayed this may be 
cut off, and the stems be cut up into suitable 


lengths and kept ina dry place until required — 


for use. - Although the outer surface appears 
soft, when well preserved, the inner portion 
becomes very hard and durable. When taking 
them into use they should be fixed firmly into 
pots or some other suitable base. For per- 
manent positions pots are, perhaps, the best, 
but where they have to be moved about they 
are liable to get broken, and a wooden base 
may be preferable. The stems may be covered 
with Sphagnum Moss, with which may be 
mixed a little fibrous peat and sand. Some of 


the larger stems are hollow, and a Fern may ~ 


be fixed at the top; this, of course, depends 
upon the sorts to be used. With Davallias a 


good plant may be used for the top, and 


smaller pieces fixed on the stem or started at 


the base. D. dissecta is one of the best, the 
~ rhizomes spreading freely. 


D. bullata, and. 
the Japanese variety, Mariesi, though de- 
ciduous, are very effective, especially Mariesi, 


as it spreads rapidly, and although the fronds _ 
die off in the autumn, it remains dormant for . 
a very short time, and the new fronds, which — 
are of a bright fresh green, unfold and develop — 


rapidly. Of smaller growing sorts, D. par- 


vula, D. pedata, and D. alpina should be — 


grown on stems, but the slender ones may be 


selected, and they should not exceed about — 
16 inches in height. If carefully fixed and — 


kept in a moderately cool position where they 
get daylight without being exposed to the 


direct rays of the sun, and given sufficient 
moisture to keep the Moss fresh, these beauti- _ 
Some — 
of the Nephrolepises succeed well, N. pec- 
If a healthy 
plant is fixed at the top, the free-spreading — 


ful little Ferns are seen. at their best. 
tinata being one of the best. 


rhizomes will soon run down. and cover a stem 


ot good length. There are many of the Poly-— 


podiums jand allied genera having slender 


spreading rhizomes which succeed better on 
the stems than under any other treatment. 


Most Ferns with slender rhizomes have fibrous 
roots which do not go far below the surface, 
and which, when grown in pots, often suffer 
through the soil getting sour. 
well on Fern stems. 


item in the culture of Ferns on stems is to 


avoid a dry atmosphere. o 


All of these do — 
The most important 
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__ flowers in corymbs and reddish fruits. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





The flowering Crabs. 


As ornamental trees, the Crabs are doubly 
useful to the gardener. In spring they can 
hold their own with any flowering tree, and 
again, later, when the branches are laden 
with scarlet and yellow fruit, they make a 
second show of colour that is both beautiful 
and useful, for well-made Crab-apple jelly is 
delicious. The Crabs come from East and 
West. Botanical exploration of the past 
twenty years in China has shown that many 
Crabs which were called Japanese have their 
origif in the wilds of China, but the Japanese 
have sent out many beautiful varieties, the 
familiar and beautiful member of the Pyrus 
family, 

Pyrus Matus riortpunpa, of. unknown 
origin, came, in the first instance, from 
Japan. This never-failing, most satisfactory 
tree puts forth, its blossoms in fair or foul 
weather. The deep, rose-coloured bud opens 
into a delicate pink flower as big as a shilling, 
five or six in a cluster, on the slender droop- 
ing branches. As the flowers fade they get 
white. It seldom fruits well in Ireland. In 
1920, its damson-like shining fruits formed 
on some trees, but were soon swept off by birds. 

VAR, ATROSANGUINEA has the rich colouring 
the name suggests, showing in twigs and 
leaves. The leaves keep their purple colour 
till the autumn. 

P. M. Hatriana and the double variety 
PARKMANII (garden origin) are no less beauti- 
ful than floribunda, but they do not flower 
so profusely. They need more sunshine. 
M. Halliana first came from Japan, but has 
later been found in Western China. 

P. Matus—the Crab Apple of the hedgerows 
—is the parent of cultivated garden Apples. 
There are two distinct forms—sylvestris and 
mitis. The variety mitis is considered to be 
the parent of the sweeter Apples; its twigs 
are very woolly, its fruit-stalks shorter than 
those of sylvestris. Among other varieties is 
paradisiaca, known in nurseries as the Para- 
dise stock. The finest of all Crabs, John 
Downie, raised by Mr. Holmes near Lichfield, 
has beautiful scarlet and orange fruits pro- 
duced in very profuse clusters. 

P. M. Coronarta, from N. America, flowers 
in May and June. Sometimes called Malus 
fragrans, it deserves a place in the gardens 
of those who appreciate fragrant flowers. Its 
pink blossoms, 2 inches across, are as sweet 
‘as Violets. Malus coronaria is a short- 
trunked, wide-spreading tree, the ideal tree 
for the front of a shrubbery. 

P. Iansts—the Iowa Crab—is closely allied 


.” to P. coronaria. : 


P. YUNNANENSIS was introduced in 1901. 
It was discovered by Dr. A. Henry in Eastern 


Szech’ tian, 
It has 


__, been found since, in many localities in China, 
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always at a high altitude. 
' PP. Zur is a small pyramidal tree. A 
native of Japan, it came to Europe by North 
America in 1905. It has long oblong leaves 
and bunches of small fruits. It opens early 
here (Glasnevin), an has upright flowers in 
clusters, bright rose colour in the bud, becom- 
ing paler as it opens. 

P. Torinco is also a small tree, with dull 


green leaves, downy on both sides, flowers 


varying from pale pink to deep rose, and 
borne in clusters on very slender stalks. The 
fruit is very small, brownish-yellow to red. 
It is a distinct, graceful habited tree, but 
the blossom is short-lived and the fruit not 
so attractive as that of many other Crabs. 
The name Toringo means Chinese Apple. 

P. Rinco, pyramidal in shape, is surmised 
to be a hybrid between P. spectabilis and some 
form of P. Malus. It is one of the first and 
best to flower here. It has long rosy buds, 


Ps 


It is a tall, thin tree, with white- 


paler when open, its sweet perfume adding to 
its charms. Its great attraction is in the 
autumn, when its abundant bright yellow 
fruits, hanging from the lower side of the 
branches, make it a landmark in the garden. 
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It is a pity it is not planted more frequently 
in gardens, parks, and hedgerows, when the 
beauty, in April, of its branches, covered with 
white blossoms, is only rivalled by the plenti- 
ful crop of Cherry-like little Apples, which 
in the autumn hang on the trees long after 
the leaves have dropped. Perhaps the reason 
it is not planted is the attraction those bril- 
liant red Apples have for those to whom 
colour in the hedgerow means less than a Crab 
Apple in the mouth. 










Rubus deliciosus. 


Each fruit is a perfect. little Apple; they 
have a pleasant flavour. Boiled whole in 
syrup and bottled, they make a novel dessert. 
Laden branches for table or room’ decoration 
are very pleasing, and remain fresh for weeks. 
It has a double-flowering form. 

Pyrvus psaccata, the beautiful Siberian 
Crab, which grows into a tree 40 feet high, is 
widely spread in nature from Siberia, the 
Himalayas, to Manchuria and Eastern China. 


Pyrus SARGENTI was named in honour of 
the botanist of the Arnold Arboretum near 
Boston. It is described as being of purely 
bushy habit; however, one plant in this 
garden is upright, and it has pale pink 
flowers less round in shape than those of the 
bushy plant, which are white, disc-like 
blossoms. It is very hardy; and stands frost 
with more indifference than most of its tribe. 
It dislikes the knife. A native of Japan. 
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PyYkUS SPECTABILIS.—Ihis is one of the 
largest and best of the Malus group, and 
flowers in great profusion from the middle of 
April, well into May; colour rosy-red, paling 
towards the end of its season. The flowers 
are 2 inches across. It has no autumn beauty 
of fruit. 

P. specTABILIS Katpo is probably a hybrid 
between P. spectabilis and P. Ringo. It has 
larger and deeper-coloured flowers than P. 
spectabilis. 

P. RIVULARIS, the Oregon Crab, a native of 
West America, has long, sharply-toothed, 
downy leaves, rose-tinted white flowers, long 
egg-shaped red and yellow fruits. It is little 
known in cultivation now. 

P. Matus ScHEIDECKERI is a tree with 
erect branches, shining green leaves, paler 
beneath, pale rose flowers, often semi-double 


and yellow globose fruits. This is one 
of the most useful and _ distinct of 
all the flowering (as_ distinct from 


fruiting) Crabs. It is of vigorous growth, 
shoots from 3 to 4 feet in one season, 
covered the following May with clusters of six 
to ten large blossoms. Branches ia yard long, 
wreathed in flowers from end to end, can be 
cut for house decoration without any 
damage to the tree, and if cut while the buds 
are just opening will last a fortnight. It 
comes into flower quite three weeks later than 
P. M. floribunda. It is a hybrid between 
floribunda and, perhaps, spectabilis, and was 
sent out by Spath, of Berlin. 

P. SIKKIMENSIS, the Sikkim Crab, ‘a small, 
low-branching tree, is distinct among all other 
Crabs in cultivation by the excessive develop- 
ment of thick, rigid branching spurs on the 
trunk. The leaves are oval, pointed at the 
tip; flowers white, an inch across, rosy in 
the bud; open in May. The fruit is Pear- 
shaped of a curious dark red colour with paler 
dots. 

_ P. Nrepzwerzxyana is considered to be only 
a colour sport from P. Malus; but this fact 
‘seems insufficient reason for giving it such a 
dreadful name. Introduced from Siberia, the 
interest of this tree is in its rich red colour; 
branches, twigs, leaves, flowers, stems, even 
the young wood when cut, show bright red 
right through, so thoroughly iis the tree per- 
meated with red colouring matter. 
_ Pyrus THEIFERA.—This is one of the gems 
of the Chinese introductions. A small, up- 
right tree, with stiff spreading branches, it is 
very beautiful in spring when covered with 
its large white flowers, the effect being in- 
creased by the purple calyx and the reddish 
tint of the unfolding leaves. It stays in 
flower 1a long time; the fruit is small, wine- 
coloured, and ripens about the end of October. 
The seeds germinate freely, and come true. 
P. theifera is widely distributed in the moun- 
tainous regions of China. In Western Hupeh 
it and its form rosea are common in wayside 
thickets, and are cultivated.occasionally.. The 
leaves of both are collected, dried, and used 
as a beverage which is drunk as a substitute 
for tea. Hence its name. 

P. FLORIBUNDA x P, NippzwerTzKYAna has 
resulted in a happy blend of purple foliage 
and very dark red flowers with the graceful 
floribunda habit. This hybrid is called P. 
purpurea. 

P. PRUNIFOLIA is a small tree with white 
flowers which open in April. It is largely 
used in Japan as a stock on which to graft 
imported varieties of the European -Apple. 
It has a variety, pendula, with graceful weep- 
ing branches. 

P. Prarti.—This little-known Chinese 
tree is a very distinct species, rather like P. 
Sikkimensis, and shares its peculiarity of 
having fruits marked with white dots. 

P. MAGDEBURGENSIS was raised in the Mag- 
deburg district of Germany from a cross 
between P. spectabilis and P. Malus (dasy- 
phylla). In flower it is one of the finest of 
the Crabs, bearing handsome clusters of large, 
deep, rose-coloured double flowers. Here at 


the Maiden Hair Fern. 
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Glasnevin it grew somewhat slowly at finst, but 
improved with some attention to feeding, and 
now promises to form a good specimen in a 
few years. 

Fortunately, Crabs are not very fastidious 
as to soil. They seem to like lime, which 
brings them into the list of flowering trees 
that do well in County Dublin. All Crabs 
fruit regularly, but a May frost is often 


deadly.—Lady Moore in “ Irish Gardening.” 


The Rocky Mountain Bramble 


(Rubus deliciosus). 
- (See page 395.) 

This differs widely from the other Rubi, 
both in habit and foliage, for it is a spread- 
ing bush devoid of spines, while the same 
branches keep on growing and flowering year 
after year. The leaves bear some resemblance 
to those of a Currant in shape, while both 
branches and leaves are suggestive of those 
of Neillia opulifolia. When leafless plants 
of the Neillia and Rubus are growing side by 
side it is a difficult matter to distinguish 
between the two, so closely alike are the 
branches. As the common name implies, the 
plant is a native of the Rocky Mountains. 
It has long been in cultivation, but it is not 
by any means a common plant. Growing 
from 4 feet to 6 feet high, it forms a speci- 
men 5 feet or 6 feet across. © The flowers 
appear in May and June and are very similar 
to those of a Dog Rose in size and shape, 
though white in colour. There are, however, 
two forms, the flowers in one case being almost 
twice as large as those of the other, those of 
the better form being 2 inches or 5 inches in 
diameter. It does best in good loamy soil, 
but is somewhat difficult to increase unless 
from seeds or layers. Seeds should be sown 


_ Hawthorn-scented flowers. I have never seen 
“such a splendid specimen in full bloom ona. 


in light soil when ripe, whereas layers must — 


be put down in Mareh. 





Lonicera nitida. 


Even without its fragrant flowers this is 
an interesting evergreen shrub, the dainty 
leaves_of which are no larger than those of 
Muhlenbeckia complexa nana, or those of 
It resembles L. 
pileata, but of the two I prefer the subject 
of this note, owing to its more pleasing, erect 
habit and smaller dark green leaves. KE. M. 


The Norway Maple (Acer 
platanoides) in spring. 

The beauty of this tree in autumn when its 
leaves develop the most lovely tints, such as 
red, brown, and yellow, should warrant its 
inclusion in all gardens and home woodlands. 
At the present time it is again a striking 
feature, the trees being covered with greenish- 
yellow flowers, produced in such profusion as 
to render the whole tree a mass of pleasing 
colour. The Norway Maple is not only one of 
the hardiest of trees, but one of the easiest to 
cultivate, adapting itself to any soil or 
climate. It grows vigorously, and in both 
spring and autumn is much admired. 


Rhododendron Vaseyi. 


This beautiful species belongs to the Azalea 
section of the genus and flowers a little in 
advance of the garden hybrids or Ghent 
Azaleas. It is a native of the mountains of 
Carolina, and there grows 10 feet to 15 feet 
high. Here it is most familiar as ia bush less 


than 5 feet in height. -It was originally dis- 


covered in 1878 by Mr. G. R. Vasey, after 
whom it was named, and it was first received 
in English gardens in 1891. R. Vaseyi differs 


~ which forms the subject of this note is less 


_Azaleas by its clear pink, or occasionally ~ 


about a 12-inch stem of few leaves, and I 


‘to establish, and comparatively small plant 
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from the older and better known American — 


white, broad-petaled flowers. Each flower is 
about 14 inches across, and they are borne in 
terminal clusters of 4 to 8 early in May. _The 
plant is perfectly hardy, and may be grown 
anywhere where the ordinary garden hybrids ~ 
flourish. Like other Rhododendrons it shows — 
a distaste for limy soil, and is very successful ~ 
in peat or sandy loam into which a little peat 
has been mixed. Propagation is by means of 
seeds or layers. Layered plants reach flower- 
ing size more quickly than _ seedlings; — 
although layers take a considerable time to ~ 
root, and should be allowed to remain attached 

to the parent plant for at least two years-aiter 
they are pegged down. | 


The Mexican Orange Flower 
(Choisya ternata). 


Usually this fine evergreen is grown as a 
bush, anda very handsome and fragrant one 
it is when so treated, but trained to a wall as 
I saw it recently in the gardens at Stonehurst, 
Ardingly, Sussex, it is very effective. The 
specimen in question was planted at the foot _ 
of a south-west wall, and had clothed a sur- F 
face of 15 feet by 10 feet, the wall being 
entirely hidden by its great clusters of white — 
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wall, therefore it came as a surprise to me. 
I grow it in the open in large groups. It is 
fairly satisfactory in that way, although ~ 
branches will occasionally die without any 
apparent reason. M. G. M. 
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Staphylea Colombieri. «° 
Every gardener knows the value of Staphy- 
lea colechica for forcing, but the variety 
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widely known. §. Colombieri is a cross 
between 8. colchica and §S. pinnata, and is 
considered by many to be superior to either 
of its parents. Its blooms are very large and — 
of a pure white, these being borne on droop- 
ing racemes, on which I have counted twenty- 
seven blooms. This variety is amenable to 
forcing, and requires precisely similar treat- 
ment, W. McG. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Quercus Ilex and Q. sessiliflora. eee) 
I should be greatly obliged if you would 
advise me how most quickly to get ashrubbery — 
of Quercus Ilex and Quercus sessiliflora. [I 
have looked up Maye’s ‘‘ Practice and 
Forestry,’’ but he does not give it. I re- 
quire it for silkworm culture, and have to — 
plant an area of one-eighth of an acre of well- 
trenched deep clay loam, already prepared for — 
the autumn. Seedling Oaks will only give me — 
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want a growth which will never exceed 6 feet : 
in height, but provide the greatest possible 
number of shoots with maximum leaf proe- — 
duction. The plantation is wired-in over- — 
head and on all sides, to protect the silk- 
worms from birds. _ A. Curtis. 
[To obtain a plantation of Quercus Ilex — 
and Q. sessiliflora for the purpose you wish, 
it would be necessary to place your plants — 
6 feet apart each way, and keep them cut 
back to the desired height each year. As they 
become too dense, cut out alternate plants. ~ 
Q sessiliflora could be planted next autumn 
or winter, Q. Ilex should be moved either dur- 
ing very early autumn or late spring, and 
every plant should be staked to keep it from ~ 
being blown about. Q. Ilex is a difficult plant 
might be expected to do better than large — 
ones. Messrs. Hillier, of Winchester, would 
doubtless be able to supply both trees.} 
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believe that it was of the same parentage 
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. _ Saxifraga Boydi alba. 

__ It always seems to me a pity that this plant 
Z had applied to it the name it bears. It is a 
much freer and bolder plant than S. Boydi 
itself, and, while it may have the same 
__ parentage and may have originated at the 


__ same time as that beautiful plant, it is quite 


‘different in its appearance, even in more 
I could never 


as 8, Boydi, and I was not surprised to 
observe that the late Mr. Reginald Farrer 


was of the same opinion. He went further 
than I am prepared to do, giving S. mar- 
ginata as a probable parent and denying any 
such quality. It has good silvery foliage and 
likelihood of S. aretioides being one of its 
progenitors. It has some merits, however ; it 
is a good grower, it blooms very early—too 
early, indeed, for districts with bad climatic 
sy 
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conditions—and should, if possible, be pro- 
tected with a sheet of glass while in bloom. 
_ It has also good blooms and has no shadow 
_ of miffiness about it, and with reasonable care 
_ makes a biggish plant for one of the Kabschia 


z section, S. ARNOTT. 
os 5 ° é 
= Arenaria montana. 






I have often wondered whether the value of 
this has been fully realised. Well grown in 
_ pots, it ought to command a ready sale. If I 
> were growing for market, I should certainly 

give it a trial. There-is no more free- 
flowering plant in cultivation than this 
_Sandwort. The flowers simply smother the 
rich green foliage. On a plant 1 foot across 
_ I have just counted five hundred blooms and 
: buds, and, as the flowers are of good size 

and are very pure, the effect is very good. 
Masses of this species in the rock garden 
must be very striking. There is no difficulty 
in obtaining large specimens, for in congenial 
conditions, which are easily realised, it 
extends freely. It does not need that careful 
_ preparation of the soil and good attention 
- throughout the year which so many alpine 
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Fern, and Water Gardens. 


plants require, and which the generality of 
amateurs cannot give them. Plant it pro- 
perly and leave it alone, and it will yield a 
rich reward for a very little care. Any free 
soil seems to suit it, but it is evidently 
happiest when the roots come into contact 
with stones or some form of organic matter. 
The thong-like roots of this alpine plant have 
considerable penetrative force, and under 
natural conditions must thrust themselves 
rather deeply into the soil. In this way it is 
ensured against periods of heat and drought. 
As a fact, I have never known it to suffer in 
this way. Last summer we did not have 
enough rain to moisten 2 inches of soil. Most 
alpines felt the effects of the long-continued 
drought, but the Arenaria, although never 
once watered, did not flinch, and is flowering 
this season in a prodigal manner. It will 
therefore be seen that the value of this alpine 
for dry banks and poor, stony soil is very 


Eritrichium nanum. 


great, and it is one of the things that 
amateurs generally cannot afford to neglect. 
Those who cannot give much time to their 
rock plants will find this Sandwort highly 
satisfactory. Although of a very wiry habit, 
it is easily propagated from cuttings, which 
should be inserted in July, just as the wood 
is maturing. With ordinary care quite 
95 per cent. of them will make roots. 
J. CoRNHILL. 


The Fairy Forget-me-not 
(Eritrichium nanum). ~ 


This is an Alpine gem, closely allied to 
the Forget-me-not, which, however, it excels 
in intensity of azure-blue. Though said to 
be difficult to manage, a fair amount of 
success may be ensured by planting it in 
broken limestone or sandstone, mixed with a 
small quantity of rich, fibrous loam and peat, 
in a spot in the rock garden where it will 
be fully exposed and where the roots will 
be close to half-buried rock. The chief 
enemy of.this little plant, and, indeed, of all 
Alpine plants with silky or cottony foliage, is 
moisture in winter, which soon causes it to 
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damp off. In its native habitat it is covered 
with snow during that period. Some growers 
for this-reason recommend an overhanging 
ledge, but if such protection be not removed 
during the summer it causes too much shade 
and dryness. A far better plan is to place 
two pieces of glass in a ridge over the plant, 
thus keeping it dry and allowing-a free access 
of air, but these should be removed early in 
spring. A stone or slate over the plants for 
the worst months, November to the end of 
February, is a good way. G. 





Dianthus ceesius for wall. 


This little Pink is one of the neatest and 
prettiest plants for a dry wall, and seems 
quite happy no matter how dry the soil may 
get. It forms very close and compact tufts 
where the soil is poor, and blooms with the 
utmost freedom. Ware's variety is finer than 
the type, and a clump in full flower is very 
brilliant. It is also very good as an 


edging to a border where the soil is light 
and sandy. 


Wee): 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants between flagstones. 

What are the best things, that will not grow 
too big, to sow between flagstones facing 
south ? Te Ws Gr, 


[ Personally, I should prefer to plant smal! 
rooted pieces of almost any Jow-growing 
perennials, ag the work proceeds, or soon aiter 
it is finished. Rooted cuttings dibbled into 
the crevices are usually very -satisfactory. 
acaule, lilas Aster tenellus, 
Linaria origanifolia and Chenostoma floribun- 
dum might be tried. Other plants of interest 
and low growth for such a position and for 
variety’s sake are Grammanthes gentianoides, 
Herniaria cinerea and H. hirsuta, Lepto- 
siphon hybrids, Linaria aparinoides and L. 
multipunctata, Sedum cceruleum, Vittadenia 
triloba, Ginothera mexicana, Saponaria cala- 
brica, and Mesembryanthemum pomeri- 
dianum. Sonfe of these are frankly annuals, 
and there may be difficulty in obtaining the 
seeds of some of these from English firms, 
but some of those mentioned may be obtained 
from Messrs. Thomson and Morgan, of 
Ipswich.—W. E. Tu, I.] 
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Flower Garden. 
Potting Chrysanthemums. 


Whether the Chrysanthemum holds first 
place in our regard, or whether it is a poor 
second or. third to some other kind of flower, 
all fully appreciate both its beauty and its 
utility. It is the Chrysanthemum that has 
caused the early winter to be almost as full of 
flower as the summer, and positively to eclipse 
the month of August if the summer happens 
to be hot. Probably nearly everyone of us 
who are the happy possessors of a bit of glass 
depends more upon it for our autumnal dis- 
play than upon all other kinds of plants put 
together ; for when we have early Primulas 
and Cyclamens they are overwhelmed by the 

‘more showy and bulky ’mum, and when it 
becomes a question of cut flowers, there is 
nothing but the more difficult Carnation to 
compete with it. 

If I designed to deal with this plant 
generally, within the limits of a~ page of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, the~ information 
upon every detail would necessarily be so 
meagre as to Jeave you no better informed 
after you had read what I had written than 
you were before; so I am dealing more par- 
ticularly with the process of getting the plants 
into their flowering pots, for this is a most 
important operation, and upon the quality of 
the work the ultimate issue depends. If 
plants are well potted, in suitable sized pots 
and in a well chosen compost, you have what 
is a sine qua non to a satisfactory season 
of blooming, for not even assiduous and skil- 
ful attention can make up if these are lacking. 
This makes it well worth our while to devote 
some space to its consideration just now 
because the present is the time to undertake 
the work. Of first importance comes the 
question of : 

Compost.—Let us first get firm hold of the 
fact that the Chrysanthemum is a very free- 
‘rooting plant and a great feeder, also that the 
root space and feeding space are extremely 
limited. When we understand, that, we 
logically conclude that the compost must be 
designed to meet those conditions by being 
made rich in food and compressed so as to 
get as much as possible into the pot. Let us 
deal with the first point, as the second will 
come out in my remarks on the actual potting. 
I am afraid that those who depend upon 
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Fig. 1.—Chrysanthemum in 5-inch pot. 


ordinary garden soil for their Chrysanthe- 
mums will meet with disappointment—not 
necessarily, I admit, but in all probability. 
They certainly would not command the same 
success as those who rely upon new, clean and 


well-proportioned compost. New soils, with 
all their native virtues untapped, are, in my 
opinion, essential. New, fat meadow loam— 
well ripened manure from the cow-byre—sweet 
leaf soi] from the woods—are wholesome and 
rich, and are worth some trouble in procur- 
ing. Here are the ingredients I suggest to 
make two bushels of compost:—4  pecks 
meadow loam, 2 pecks old cow manure, 14 
pecks leaf soil, 4 peck mortar rubble, § ‘peck 
crushed bones, 4 peck sharp sand. 
Directions.—Mix the loam and _ cow 
manure together, and chop it to pieces with 
the spade. 
pick out any foreign elements such as sticks or 
stones. Sift the leaf soil through a half-inch 
sieve, as this is not good when flakey. It 
should be sifted over the foregoing. Get the 
mortar rubble and pound it, not too finely, 
with a hammer, and spread it over the heap 
together with the crushed bone and the silver 
sand. Mix well together by turning at least 
three times. The plants you are about to pot 
are, of course, well established in 5-inch 
pots ; that is, the trade size 48. In Fig. 1 you 






Coarse Soil! 
Crushed 


ehigeed 


will see such a plant. It was grown from a 
cutting taken in February, potted into a 
35-inch pot late in March, on into the 5-inch 


“ pot early in May, and now stands ready for 


its final home—a pot 9 inches in diameter. 
Fig. 2 conveys a mass of important informa- 
tion. First, notice that the pot is perfectly 
clean, and that crocks for drainage are care- 
fully ‘placed. Notice, too, that the drainage 
i3 ample—a very necessary detail. Over the 
crocks is placed a handful of crushed bones, 
a veritable stand-by for the plant, especially 
during its later periods, for they contain 
splendid feeding material which they only 
slowly yield. When you have mixed your 
compost and have it in a heap, you will find 
that the coarser particles, consisting entirely 


of loam and manure, have rolled to the > 


bottom of the heap. It is a couple of hand- 
fuls of these coarse particles which are shown 
on the diagram as coarse soil, immediately 
over the crushed bones. Before the plant is 
placed, what is already in the pot must be 


rammed, not hard, but firmly together, and 


on this the plant from the 5-inch pot is placed 
in the centre of the pot, but at such a depth 
as to leave a space between its surface and 
the rim of the pot, as shown. Fig. 3 looks a 
bit complicated, but it is not. It just shows 
where the new soil has filled in the space 
between the roots of the plant and the sides of 
the pot, one side showing this in process of 


Do not attempt to sift it, but ~ 
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being rammed well home, and the other side 
awaiting a similar ramming. This firming 
of the soil is most important, for one reason 
to get as much in as the very limited space 


will allow to maintain the multitudinous - 


roots, and the other for the more perfect 


action of the whole in respect to soil percola- 


tion and drainage. Throughout the period of 
growth so many copious waterings will be 
necessary that unless the soil were compressed 
it would hold so much hygroscopic moisture 
that it would become poisonous and sour ; but 
being compressed, this cannot happen because 
space is fully occupied and water can only 
slowly pass through and out. 
made that clear. ¢ 

In Fig. 4 we have a representation of the 
completed operation, the principal point of 
which is that when finished off, the soil is left 
at a level allowing for a 2-inch top-dressing 
of rich soil to be added at a later date when 
the old soil shows signs of wear. With 
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December-flowering varieties the beginning of 


September is very probably the time when 
top-dressing can be best applied. es 

Potting being complete, there remain a few 
things to add at this stage, especially in the 
way of general directions. Newly potted 
Chrysanthemums standing in the open should 
be given one ample watering, administering 


the water through a rose. This will settle the — 
soil and supply sustenance to the plant for a — 


day or two until new roots begin to work. 
But after the first watering, and until the 
roots are definitely working, further water- 
ings must be very sparing, or the mechanical 
action of the soil will be spoilt. 


This danger 


does not exist when roots become abundant, 


for, in a sense, the roots keep the soil healthy 
just as the soil keeps the roots healthy, 

Do not stand your Chrysanthemums on 
boards, but, if possible, on ashes, and in a 


line if you can conveniently do so, in order 


that the stems may be secured to a wire or 


some other contrivance to prevent their blow- — 


ing over when the wind is boisterous. Do not 
attempt to administer stimulants until much 
later in the season, and even then not until 
they are needed. As a matter of fact, to feed 


strong foods to Chrysanthemums before the 


flower buds have well developed is often to 
ruin them, and I have often seen the small 
buds absolutely smothered and perished by 
gross foliage as the result of feeding too soon. 

Further seasonal notes as to their cultiva- 
tion will be offered from time to time as neces- 


sary, but I think that if you will follow the — 
above as general directions you will be quite 


satisfied with what the plants will do for you 
in the dull days of December. FL ae 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


Celery. 


We all like to grow a row of Celery. Now 
the time has come for planting it. 


AV 
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Fig. 4.—Level of soil 2 inches below rim of pot to 
; allow of top-dressing later, 


ago but I have something to say because this 
journal, increasing by leaps and bounds in its 
circulation, has brought me many readers 
since last I referred to Celery in its columns. 
No one who has not been to the Fen district 
and seen the hundreds of acres and the 
millions of plants under cultivation can form 
the slightest conception as to the huge quan- 
tities of Celery annually grown in this 
country. There they have tremendous advan- 
tages by reason of their natural system of 
irrigation, impossible on higher lands; but 
that fact furnishes me with what I particu- 
larly wish to cal] attention to now; and that 


ig the vast importance of adequate moisture 


‘to Celery at every stage of its growth. 
The custom of burying a solid layer of 


is that it may act as a reservoir for. moisture 
quite as much as it is meant to act as a 
Manure; indeed, I have found that an equal 
layer of spent hops, which, as a manure, are 


_ not rich, but which, as a wet-nurse, are as 
3 good as anything, will produce results in 


Celery equal to those of manure. 
__ In opening a trench for celery, throw out 
the first deep spit, piling it on both sides of 


| the trench. This should be about 15 inches 
wide at top for a single row of plants, and 


9 inches at bottom. Wider trenches are 


necessary if a double row of plants is grown, 
but though this effects a saving of space, it 


is better for amateurs to grow their Celery in 
Our illustration, Fig. A, shows 
From 
_4 to B is 15 inches, from c to D is 9 inches, 


_ from a to c is 9 inches. The layer of manure 
_ beneath the trench is marked by the vertical 


lines, and is meant’ to represent 3 inches. The 
plants when grown in a single line should be 
10 inches apart, if in double line 9 inehes 
apart. I have already noted the importance 
of moisture to the Celery, and this is needed 
its earliest stages onward. Well 


e. ‘water your plants when you have set them, 


_ and if the sun is hot shade them temporarily 
_ until they have recovered themselves. 
_ give them arid conditions you are simply in- 
_ viting the Celery fly to attack them. This, 

the greatest enemy the Celery has, can be 


If you 


__ kept in abeyance if the moisture is sufficient 





and by an occasional dusting of soot. Earth- 


I do not 
_ intend, to repeat all I wrote about it a year 


Manure in the bottom of the Celery trenches- 
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ing the plants up to blanch the stems should 
not be attempted until they are quite strong, 
and what I mean by quite strong is that they 
should be grown quite naturally till they are 
15 inches high and have thus formed some 
body and laid a good foundation. F. 


Fruit. 
Bottling fruit—continued. 
Raspberries. 


The fruit should be carefully gathered 
whole, without core or stalk, well coloured, 
whether red, yellow or white, and ripe with- 
out being over-ripe and soft. See that the 
bottles are clean, and that the Raspberries 
are placed carefully in the bottles as soon as 
possible after gathering. Not much can be 
done in arranging the berries, but with a 
little care and a steady hand they may be 
made very presentable when the filling and 
sterilisation are completed. The bottle of 
Raspberries illustrated shows the effects of 
using too much heat, boiling in - fact 
(212 degrees F.) when 180-185 degrees would 
have been quite sufficient for sterilisation. 


|The fruit, in consequence, lost a large por- 


tion of its colour and juice, thus colouring 
the whole and leaving the berries a greyish- 
pink instead of light crimson. 

As the filling of the bottles proceeds, a 
smart rap occasionally will assist in shaking 
the fruit together and filling vacancies, yet 


‘it must not be done roughly or carelessly. 


Fill to the top of the neck with fruit, add 
water to a quarter or three-eighths of an 
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Fig. A.—Section of Celery trench. 


inch from the top of the neck, place rubber 
ring in position, then the glass cap and 
Spring clip, or metal cap and metal ring 
(having previously oiled the ring) in position, 
and screw down loosely. After sufficient 
bottles have been filled with fruit, sterilisa- 
tion may proceed, and whether we use large 
saucepan, kettle, or steriliser, we should have 
enough cold water in it to reach to the bottom 
of the neck of the bottle—the wooden false 
bottom not having been forgotten before the 
bottles were placed therein. Allow the water 
in which the bottles are immersed to rise to 
180-185 degs. F. as previously mentioned ; 
keep it at that temperature for 15 minutes, 
then carefully withdraw the steriliser, kettle, 
or saucepan and contents from the fire. At 
once screw down the screw caps as far as they 
will go, and every few minutes continue to 
screw down as the bottles contract in cooling, 


until they are quite cold and all contraction 


ceased, and the caps finally tightened and air- 
tight. Should any air obtain access to the 


interior of the bottles, decay or fermenta- 


tion is practically certain to set in. 


Currants. 

The Currant—whether red, white, pink, 
or black in colour—is greatly appreciated in 
winter by those who have the good fortune to 
possess it. Only those who have partaken of, 
say, red Currant tart in mid-winter can ap- 
preciate the unique flavour of the fruit at 
that period. - ear 

The whole process of fruit bottling is so 
simple that everyone may partake of fresh 
fruit in winter and spring. The first thing 
to do, after preparing the bottles for the 
reception of the fruit, is to strip the best 
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Currants from the main stalk on to one dish, 
and the.smaller Currants on to another dish 
for converting into jam. <For stripping the 
fruit from the stalk there probably is mo 


better or more simple implement than 
the old-fashioned three-pronged table-fork, 
With the use of this a woman be- 
comes very adept’ and_ spoils scarcely 


any Currants. Use a tablespoon for taking 
up the Currants and placing them in the 
bottles, being very careful to avoid bruising 
any of the berries. Fill the bottles with fruit 
in the same manner as recommended for Rasp- 
berries. Follow the same directions in. fill- 
ing up with water and all subsequent details. 


Blackberries 


have come very much to the front since 1914. 
When they could be had for the gathering 
they were little esteemed ; now that the fruit 
commands a good price it is more valued. It 
has long been preserved by bottling, and in 
the form of jam and jelly, also for medicinal 
purposes and for cooking. Blackberries are 
bottled just as Loganberries and Raspberries, 
If the fruit is kept for many years it will 
lose much of its colour, which passes into the 
surrounding water. 


Strawberries 

are ag easy as any other fruit to bottle, but 
they lose their colour during sterilisation at 
a high temperature, and under those circum- 
stances they are not inviting. Whether extra 
large Strawberries should be bottled is a 
matter for preference, but as they do not 
adapt themselves to the form of the bottle 
there are vacancies between the fruit. At the 
other extreme are the small and very small 
fruit, which makes excellent jam. Are such 
worthy the valuable space provided by 
bottles? Carefully remove from the base of 
each Strawberry the stalk and calyx, and 
place each berry sideways with its best colour 
to the glass, each pointing in the same direc- 
tion, forming, as it were, concentric circles. 





Raspberries bottled in 1903. 


Thus layer after layer of circles may be 
formed in the bottles until each bottle be filled 
as full as possible. Fill with water as pre- 
viousy advised, and sterilise at a temperature 
of 175-180 degrees F. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Cottage gardens versus allotments. 


Travellers in the country districts cannot: 


but admire how well the majority of the 
gardens are cropped and kept, vegetables and 
flowers alike claiming the attention of 
husband and wife respectively, and if any 
children, they, too, have their corner, and 
thus create a little rivalry in the household. 
Allotments are a great asset to hundreds of 
town as well as suburban dwellers, but allot- 
ment-holders near towns labour under great 
disadvantages compared with the country 
cottager as to manure, water supply, and 
nearness of plot. Most of the cottagers have 
a pole or more attached to their dwelling- 
house ; many of them keep a pig or two, and 
nearly all a few fowls or ducks, thus provid- 
ing their own manure, which is a great con- 
sideration when they have to purchase it 
and pay for delivery, leaving out-the question 
of quality. In cottage homes _ sheltered 
corners can always be found for forwarding 
early crops. Not so in the case of many 
allotments. They are usually exposed to the 
wind from every quarter, and to erect much 
in the way of a screen appears out of the 
question, the money so spent being missed in 
the upkeep of the home. Even in the remote 
country districts, those with large families 
invest in an allotment for the bulk of their 
Potatoes, reserving their home garden for 
small seeds—Brassicas, Peas, Beans, and a 
few fruit bushes, or anything else that 
requires frequent supervision, such as train- 
ing, staking, watering, thinning, etc., while 
every one has its quota of flowers to brighten 
the surroundings. Every permanent allot- 
ment should be supplied with water—we 
could not expect this in war-time—the ground 
should be easily get-at-able with a horse and 
cart; further, it should be of a uniform 
depth of 2 feet or more, so that.it can be 
- Well and deeply dug, so as to withstand a 
dry summer to a certain extent. These plots 
are frequently pillaged by unscrupulous 
persons, and this is where the home garden 
~has all the advantage in this respect, there 
usually being someone about the home. 
Birds can be scared, and any four-footed 
depredators breaking the fence can be quickly 
dealt with. J. Mayne. 


Salsify and Scorzonera. 


The sowing of both, which has been delayed 
through stress of weather, should now be 
carried out. Well-shapen roots being essen- 
tial, sow on soil which is in a nice friable 
condition and of good depth. On stiff, reten- 
tive staples both will succeed best if holes 
some 15 inches deep are made with a bar and 


filled with old potting soil, or something 


similar, in a fine state. When made firm, 
sow two or three seeds in each and thin to one 
in due course. 





Cauliflowers. 


The keen cutting winds of late have 
punished these very much, except where well 
protected at the time of setting out the plants. 
This means that the first heads will be late 
in maturing this season, a reminder that the 
warmest and most sheltered spot should be 
chosen for these. Later sowings should be 
got out betimes and watered in if found neces- 
sary, 2 feet asunder being none too much for 
Autumn Giant, still one of the most reliable 
for general use. The earliest crop would 
much benefit by applications of manure water 
weekly, as soon as the plants are growing 
away freely, and if the plants were set in 
shallow trenches, as is best, there will be no 


f 


likelihood of the stimulant running to waste. 
As regards lateness of this crop, the cold 
spring has also retarded the May and June 
Broccoli, so there may not be a very long 
break between the two after all. It is in 
seasons like the present that cold- pits and 
frames are useful for the earliest crop. 
Handlights or cloches are always useful in 
a garden, and can be turned to good account 
in early spring for many subjects that are a 
bit tender for a few weeks after planting. 
Keep a sharp look-out for caterpillars as the 
season advances. They quickly appear in hot 
weather and as quickly spoil what otherwise 
would have been good heads. J. Mayne. 





Mint—young versus old plants. 


The past hot, dry season had a bad effect 
on Mint, where this was in old beds. I do 
not remember having seen it suffer so, in 
many instances dying right out. That grow- 
ing in dry, poor soil will never pay to remain 
in the ground. In my garden, where the soil 
was of this nature, it died right out. The 
young plants that were put in in the spring 
remained in a growing state till early in 
November, when they were lifted iand covered 
with soil till early in March, then planted 
in a fresh position. / 

Nothing can be simpler than to have a 
vigorous bed of young Mint. My rule has 
been for many years to put in a bed of young 
plants every year. My method is, when the 
young growths are about 6 inches long, to 
pull or cut them off under ground; thesé 
generally have young roots on them. If not, 
they root very readily. These are put in 


with a dibber into good soil 6 inches apart. - 


They soon begin to grow, and, if needed, 
the tops may be cut off. When a foot high, 
where this method is adopted, there is no 
shortage, and if roots are needed for forcing, 
young, vigorous plants are by far the best. 


M. 


Tomato plants. 


One finds that many, more especially small 
growers, who do not rear their own plants 
from seeds, prefer that the plants when pur- 
chased shall have fruits showing, or if not 
these, at least that blossom of the first truss 
may be formed. As these plants are usually 
forthcoming in small pots, I may as well 
state at once that such would be dear at a 
gift. Of all-things growing, Tomatoes in 
their young state are rendered comparatively 
useless when starved in infancy; plants in 
small pots so forward as to be in flower are 
bound to be in that-condition. To get a fair 
start the seeds should germinate quickly, the 
seedlings should be potted singly, early in 
their career; the growing plants also should 


go to permanent quarters whilst yet small, 


or, indeed, potted on into larger pots before 
the roots get matted and the stem has become 
in any way hard. 

The first mistake raisers of the plants from 
seeds may readily make early in the year is 
the use of cold earth. This makes a differ- 
ence of some days in the seed germinating; 
the same error may occur when potting-off is 


done, and, of course, the use of chilled water 
_will follow. It is not advisable to sow seeds 


before March, if we cannot command a tem- 
perature near to 60 degrees. In one much 
lower, if the seeds do come up, the plants 
have a lingering existence and will not make 
satisfactory headway.- I am not particular 
as to soil either for the seeds or for subse- 
quent potting so long as it is fresh—that is 


‘ Tomato plants wasting away just above the 23 
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to say, soil in which Tomatoes have not grown — 
before. When potting seedling plants they — 
should be handled carefully. Oftentimes, in 
fact, some die in thus being shifted, and the ~ 
deaths are put down to.‘‘ damping,” or some 
other disease, when the cause is none other 
than through clumsy hands and bruising. I 
would fill a small pot with the potting soil — 
just lightly, make a hole in the middle with — 
_ a wood label or the end of a budding knife, 
then simply tap the pot on the bench to 
settle the earth. Lightly syringe the leaves — 
or sprinkle in any other way for a day or two ~ 
and shade from the sun, rather than water 
the soil before the small plant has taken to 
it. Afterwards, when the leaves pick up, the 
more sun they get the better. Everything — 
should be done to start them sturdily. Ifone — 
-has a shelf near the glass, where air may not _ 
reach them too early in existence, there is cer- _ 
tainty of a suitable spot. Should permanent 
quarters not be ready when the plants have — 
reached a height of about 4 inches, repot 
them, as before mentioned, to keep soft 
growth going. = eae Sa 
It often pays a grower, whether on a large 
or-a small scale, to purchase early plants, 
supposing a brisk heat cannot be maintained — 
in the dullest month or two of winter. In 
fact, thousands of young plants afte raised — 
each year by the few who specialise for such — 
sales. From a market outlook, at least, it is — 
found that early fruits are those that give the _ 
better reward. One has only to mark the fall — 
in prices of produce late in the season to 
appreciate this. But be this as it may, if the — 
building of new greenhouses in these ex- 
pensive times is any sign, Tomato culture — 
is as remunerative to the grower for sale as — 
ic is useful and interesting to the private — 
gardener or amateur. | 5..W; = 
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NOTES AND.-REPLIES. 


Sleeping sickness in Tomatoes. ee 
Will you please tell me the cause of enclosed — 


soil, and then falling over? A brown spot _ 
appears first, then the stem wastes and dries — 
up. They were potted into new loam cut from — 
meadow, burnt earth, mushroom manure, leaf: — 
soil, sand, ete. I have lost a great many 
this season in exactly the same way as en- _ 
_closed, even with fruit on I should be glad 
to know if it is a disease contracted from the 
loam, or if insects in the soil are the cause. — 
Bentley. REGULAR READER. 


[The Tomato plants sent are affected with — 
the disease known as_ sleeping sickness — 
\ (Fusarium Lycopersici) which usually attacks — 
the root, then the stems, and produces the — 
condition mentioned by you. Directly a 
plant is detected to commence flagging, atonce 
root it up and burn it. The disease is sup- 
posed to be introduced either by soil in 
which infected plants have been grown in the 
past, or by seeds saved from plants which were 
suffering from the disease. Therefore, after 
an attack has been-experienced, the old soil — 
should be bodily removed from the house and — 
burnt; the house disinfected and cleansed. — 
Only new soil, free from contamination, 
should be used in future, which, to make 
doubly certain, should be sterilised before- — 
hand by subjecting it to heat, first placing 
it on a sheet of iron, stood on loose brick piers — 
and then lighting a fire beneath it. The soil — 
should remain long enough to become well — 
heated, but not charred, before removing it. _ 
When seed is suspected of being the source by _ 
which the fungus has been introduced, take 
care to procure seed afterwards from a non- 
infected source, and from a distance. a 
tunately spraying, fumigation, and so on are 
of no avail, and the foregoing are the : 
effective remedial measures we can reco 
mend you to adopt. ] pees 
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=BEES. 


Bee diseases. 


At a meeting of the Association of Economic 
Biologists held recently, Mr. J. Rennie 
gave a paper on ‘‘ The Present Position of 
_ Bee-disease Research.’’ Recent research has 

shown that there are at least three bee diseases 
of importance prevalent in this country 


Isle of Wight disease. Besides Nosema apis, 
there are acarine and bee paralysis. It 
appears that Nosema is less common than 
‘acarine disease, but it is maintained to some 
extent by the importation of foreign bees. 
The mite causing acarine breeds in the 
- thoracic trachese and feeds on the blood of 
the bee. Bee paralysis is an intoxication due 
to phenolic acid developed in the combs and 
_ pollen by the growth of various moulds. 





Bee notes. 


There has been a tiresome monotony of 
gold weather, copious feeding, and waiting for 
-. suitable weather to spring-clean. By the time 
= these lines are being read it is to be hoped the 
__-weather will have improved, and that the 





bees will have been able to collect a little food 
_ for themselves. Writing from the Midland 
“Counties, I am able to state, without any 
- possibility of contradiction, that the bees have 
- not gathered any measurable amount of food 
for themselves yet this year—and it is now 
the end of May! Fruit blossoms are trying 


of 5 or 6 degrees came, and the blossoms had 
- still another check. The bees consequently 
-~ are dependent upon the winter supply and the 
syrup given to them in the feeder. 

. The Barberry has been in bloom for a week 
or so, but that is made use of by bees only 
— - for its pollen. The Sallow, familiarly 
ealled Palm, is, with me, just coming out. 
This is good both for honey and for pollen. 
Even the tough Gorse has hesitated to bloom 
very fully. The red-flowering Currant was 
most slow, and even now is not profuse in my 
locality. This is a good honey-producing 
flower, and if weather only allowed, the 
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_ their nectar. _The wind, however, has so 
_ __obstinately stuck in or returned to the north 
or the east, and the sun has been so stupidly 
__chance for foraging. — 
Spring-cleaning, with its attendant trans- 
_ ference of stocks to clean fresh hives, has 
been quite out of any Midland bee-keeper’s 
- programme. In short, bee-keeping in this 
= neighbourhood (Stafford) has been quite at a 
standstill. I am, however, one of those 
_-___ people who very firmly believe in the power of 
_ Nature to recover and to catch up. So this 
_ ___ delay will be, I feel sure, made up later on, 
____-when the warm weather makes its appearance. 
-- In districts where there is not a copious 
supply of blossoms with the warm weather, I 
should recommend owners of bees to feed, 
_ because it is likely that breeding will be so 
_ fast that the resulting stock of young bees 
___-will be greater than the foraging bees are able 
to keep supplied with food. An actual in- 
_ stance of this came to my notice in 1920. 


blossom sounds impossible, but it is not. We 
are always advised to keep a look out for 
queen wasps in the latter end of April and 
- onwards. So far, they have been like the 
bees in their winter quarters. But the 
__ warning in this column should be attended to, 
nevertheless, both for the bees’ sake and for 
the sake of the fruit in the months to come. 
‘It would be well not to be too eager to 

open hive entrances to full width this year. 
‘I should advise waiting until there is a full 
abundance of nectar for all bees that are out 


which have hitherto been confounded with - 


to burst out, but only two nights ago a frost . 


_ forms. 


bees would visit its plentiful blossoms for 


=< retiring, that the bees have had no real- 


-ingly chaste for decoration. 


%- Starvation with bees in the season of fruit 


> 
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on the wing. Otherwise, the bees which find 
comparative scarcity of food abroad in the 
flowers. and trees, but plenty in a warm hive 
with a wide entrance and ever-open door, will 
become frequent and persistent visitors to 
such a hive. I have an idea that there will 
be a “‘ push ’”’ this year.. That is to say, the 
bees will push on almost abnormally with 
breeding and with storing. This means that 
we must expect more attempts at swarming 
—which will be annoying. Give extra and 
ample room above the food chamber. I think 
that this year our bees will require a good 
deal of careful observation. Dorr t.-* 


Room 6 W indow. 


Spring flowers in the house. 


In my own case the late winter Chrysanthe- 
mums lasted well into January, and from 
then, until the earliest of the spring flowers 
appear, our rooms lack that cheerfulness which 
flowers, however few, never fail to impart. 
During the month of April we have had Daffo- 
dils in abundance. These can be grown with 
comparatively little trouble, and no other 
bulbous plant seems to compare with them in 
the generous character of the display. The 
handsome Trumpet Narcissus lends itself well 
to large and imposing-looking receptacles. 
Golden Spur, the early-flowering, rich yellow 
self, will make an attractive display in vases 
of medium size. Such varieties as Empress, 
Grandee, and Horsfieldi, in the bicolor sec- 
tion, are seen to advantage in vessels of larger 
size; and the same remark applies to the 


large yellow flowers of the popular Emperor... 


Some of the smaller-flowered varieties, such 
as Johnstoni Queen of Spain; look well in 
bowls and smaller vases, and these receptacles 
may be dotted about here and there in-the 
dwelling rooms. The picture may be varied 


from time to time with a display made up 
entirely of the Chalice-cupped' or Star Nar- 


cissi, or these in association with the Trumpet 
As an instance, take the large and 
handsome blooms of Sir Watkin, with its 
sulphur perianth and large yellow cup, and 
make a large vase of this variety quite alone. 
Contrast with it other rather smaller vases of 
Figaro, Cynosure, or kindred sorts,’ each 
having a yellow perianth and orange-tinted 
cup. Then the refined and pleasing short 
chalice-cupped varieties—of which Barri con- 


spicuus is a splendid representative—will — 


make a most delightful display. The blooms 
may be gathered with long stems, and_for 
trumpet vases and other bold displays they 
are invaluable. The Leedsii type is exceed- 
Mrs. Langtry, 
Minnie Hume, and blooms of the type are 
charming for drawing-room decorations. 
Each of the varieties mentioned above costs 
very little, and they may be purchased in 
large numbers at a ridiculously low rate, so 
that the most slender purse need not be 
inconvenienced. 

In arranging the Daffodils in the many and 
varied receptacles that now find favour, their 
disposition is simplified if they be arranged 
lightly and crowding avoided. An artistic 
arrangement of flowers cannot be brought 
about when the blooms are crowded. If the 
simple rule be observed of making each flower, 
so to say, speak for itself, the arranging is 
considerably simplified. Make free use of the 
lovely green spiky foliage of the Daffodils 
themselves. Arrange the Jatter so that it 
stands out clearly from the flowers, and the 
display will be enhanced thereby. Under 
artificial light the Daffodils are excellent. 
Narcissi look well arranged among the sprays 
of Laurel, and the flowers, being few in 
number and lightly and carelessly placed, are 
seen to the best advantage, a condition that 
cannot be attained when they are huddled up 
together as is frequertly the case. 
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The Tulips, too, have also been very good, 
especially those grown in a cool greenhouse. 
The yellows and the crimsons are handsome 
and striking, either used alone or together. 
For artificial light the two colours just 
referred to are effective, and, as a change from 
the Daffodils, they might well be used occa- 
sionally. Tulips of a pink, rose, or white 
shade, and those with fancy markings of some 
of the softer colours, are seen to advantage in 
a natural light. For this reason, they have a 
special value for drawing-room decoration or 
other purposes where the most is wanted of a 
display during the daytime. To crowd these 
blooms in the various receptacles is fatal to a 
successful issue. Dispose them lightly in the 
vases, where they naturally overhang slightly, 
and where, in conjunction with a few pieces 
of their blue-green foliage, the picture is com- 
pleted. Arranged in stately trumpet vases, 
or some of the large bowls, Tulips are beauti- 
ful. The hardy border Primroses and Poly- 
anthuses have also made a brave display, 
and these flowers are interesting when 
gathered with care and judiciously arranged. 
The Wallflowers, too, are always welcome. 
Fragrant flowers always appear to have an 
advantage over others without this much- 
valued quality, and a few blossoms in a room 
never fail to assert their presence. The 
blood-red, with the rich and glorious orange- 
yellow sorts, make a charming and effective 
contrast when arranged together or in vases 
of separate colours, in close proximity to one 
another. Wallflowers are often bunched up 
tightly, in which case the display is never 
very interesting, and the flowers last but a 
short time. The water in the vases, ete., 
should be frequently changed. 


_ PESTS. 


Slugs and young crops. 


During the spring and early summer these 
are very troublesome—in some soils more so 
than in others. In the West, on a heavy, 
damp soil, it was almost impossible to keep 
such things..as Delphiniums in their young 
state, and almost as difficult to naise Beet, 
&c., unless special care was given in the pre- 
paration of the soil to avoid having a rough 
surface. The soil I now have to deal with 
in South Bucks is equally difficult, having 
in it a large number of stones. Both soot 
and lime alone are dangerous when fresh ; 
added to this, when the weather is stormy and 
these get wet, the slugs will crawl over them. 
I have found nothing equal coal ashes in a 
rough sbate. Add to these alittle soot, lime, 
or wood iashes, dusting all the soil under the 
plants. S. Bucks. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


White fly on Cucumbers. 

Will you please tell me, through your valu- 
able paper, how to clear the white fly from 
underneath the leaves of Cucumber plants 
planted out in permanent quarters ten days 
ago? A. B. 


[The only sure way of combating this pest 
is cyaniding, but unless the greatest precau- 
tions are taken it is extremely dangerous, and 
is better left alone. We have found the XL 
All fumigator the most effectual remedy we 


‘ have tried, and since using this we have had 


no trouble with the fly. A single application 
even if thoroughly done, will destroy only 
the winged insects, and has little effect on the 
eggs and miniature insects crowded under- 
neath the leaves. The method we followed 
was to vaporise every ten days till all the 
insects had hatched, and there was not a per- 
fect insect to be found. | 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 
Ripe Grapes. 


Unless the consumption is rapid, some little 
care is necessary in preventing the colour of 
black Grapes from becoming of a reddish hue 
in hot weather. The foliage alone is insuffi- 
cient to prevent loss of colour, but if the roof 
glass is shaded by spraying it with whitewash 
there is then no further risk. To keep the 
berries plump, free ventilation, damping the 
floors daily, and last, but by no means least, 
seeing that the border does not want for 
moisture, are the chief details to observe. 


Colouring Grapes. 

The weather now being experienced is ideal 
for the colouring of Grapes, inasmuch as it 
admits of the ventilators being used to their 
‘fullest extent without fear of creating 
draughts. 


Late Grapes. 

Solar warmth will serve to forward the 
swelling of the berries and expedite the ston- 
ing. After the seeds have become set and 
hard, look the bunches over and with a sharp 
pair of scissors nip out a berry here and 
there, where considered necessary, to obviate 
wedging at the finish, and when doing so be 
careful not to disturb the bloom. To meet the 
extra demand on the roots which the final 
swelling of the berries will occasion, sprinkle 
the surface of the border with fruit or vine 
manure and wash it in. After this give diluted 
liquid manure when water is required up to 
the time colouring commences. Keep lateral 
and sublateral growths pinched in and give 
every attention to routine matters, such as 
ventilation, damping down, and soon. When 
the berries are sufficiently formed, start the 
thinning of late Hambros, after reducing the 
bunches to the proper number on each rod. 


Wall protectors. | 

Remove and store away when dry all blinds, 
nets, or whatever has been employed to pro- 
tect the trees when in bloom. Glazed and 
temporary copings of boards should also be 
taken down and stored. 


Strawberries. 

On light soil or soil which dries out quickly, 
water will be required if the intensely hot 
weather “continues, otherwise the individual 
berries will be small and the supply last but 
a short time. With regard to this matter see 
that a thorough soaking is given on each 
occasion, as driblets are worse than useless. 


Gooseberries. 

Gather Gooseberries before they become too 
large, and when dry, both for bottling and 
preserving. 
crop in this way will accelerate the swelling 
of the remainder. Keep a careful look-out 
for caterpillar, also aphis, on Currants, and 
deal promptly. with both. 


Pelargoniums. 

Stand the plants of the late flowering 
varieties, as they pass out of bloom, on a hard 
path outdoors, for the wood to undergo a 
thorough ripening. That on early-flowering 
kinds turned out some few weeks ago is now 
ripe enough for cutting back to be done. If 
an increase of stock is desired, make cuttings 
of the more suitable and well-ripened portions 
and insert them round the sides of 5-inch pots 
filled with suitable sandy soil. They will 
strike readily in a pit or on a greenhouse shelf, 
Place the cut-back plants in a frame or pit 
and keep on the dry side until they break. 
Then shake them out and repot, using the 
smallest-sized pots that will accommodate the 
roots for the purpose. 


eand very attractive plant. 


The removal of a portion of the 


Midland Counties. 


Cytisus and Genistas 

grow leggy in a few years if the pruning is 
neglected. When the plants are young the 
flowering shoots should be shortened, but do 
not cut into the old wood. Cytisus Dalli- 
morei, now passing out of bloom, is a distinct 
As Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas pass out of bloom remove 
the seed pods, taking care not to damage the 
young shoots. Copious waterings, if possible 
with weak liquid manure, will materially 
assist in the development of flowering wood 
on all shrubs. 


‘Plum-trees 


on walls are growing rapidly, and should 
receive early attention. Fasten to the wires 
all shoots required for extension and those 
intended to replace worn-out branches, 
pinching the remainder ‘at the fourth or fifth 
leaf. Allow the weaker shoots to remain for 
the present, stopping them if required when 
they are a little stronger. Guard against 
infestations of aphis, spraying the trees 
with an insecticide as soon as the pest is 
detected. Thin the fruits of choice dessert 
varieties to a moderate number, but, as it 
may be expected that many fruits will drop 
during the stoning, the final thinning must 
not be done now. Drought at the roots causes 
Plums and other stone fruits to drop freely, 
and must be guarded against by watering the 
soil freely when moisture is necessary. 


Strawberries. 

It has been found necessary to give the 
plants a thorough watering before placing the 
nets in position. 


Peas. _ 

Water all Peas liberally before the foliage 
begins to lose colour and mulch the roots 
freely with farmyard manure (if nothing else 
is obtainable use the grass from the lawns). 
Place sticks to successional sowings ‘as soon 
as the plants are sufficiently through the 
soil. The last sowing of Peas should be made 
not later than the.middle of the month. Sow 
the seeds thinly in drills or trenches, and 
stake as soon as the plants are 2 inches high. 


‘No earthing up will be necessary beyond 


drawing a little crumbling soil into the drill 
to steady the plants until they reach the 
sticks. Thus the stems of the plants will be 
rather below the surrounding level, which is 
much better than drawing the soil up in 


ridges, which would cast the rain water away 


from the roots. As soon as the sticks have 
been placed in position give a good mulch 
between the rows. 


Spinach. 

Careful attention to this crop is necessary 
in order to maintain a daily supply through- 
out the next three months. Select a shady 
situation, make sowings weekly, and water 
the plants freely. 


Lettuce 

is sometimes a troublesome crop in summer, 
and requires considerable attention to main- 
tain a continuous supply. Sow the seeds 
thinly, as the best results are obtained by 
sowing where the plants are to mature, and, 
as this renders it necessary to sow more fre- 
quently, a small sowing may be made at 
intervals of eight days until the end of July. 
The check which seedling Lettuces suffer in 
transplanting during hot, dry weather is fre- 
quently the cause of the plants running to 
seed. Good varieties for summer use include 


Perfect Gem, Commodore Nutt, Iceberg, 
Mammoth White Cos, and Prince of Wales 
Cos. F. W. G. 


. Justified by success. 


June 17, 1922. 


Scotland. | 
Vineries. 


Berries now swelling rapidly must be 
assisted in every possible way. A good grow- 
ing atmosphere ought to be aimed at, and 


reasonable humidity is of advantage. Many 


of the older (and very successful) Grape- 


growers were accustomed to secure the need- . 


ful atmospheric moisture by the use of 
evaporating pans, and, while this plan now 
lappears to be out of date, the idea was 
Modern procedure is, 
more generally, to damp down freely and to 
maintain a humid atmosphere by so doing. 
Early closing may be practised without 
danger if the damping has been thorough. 
When borders require moisture, let the water- 
ing be effectual, and a sprinkling of a good 
Vine manure is always useful. 


Walks and paths. ane ee 

If time can be spared round about this date 
to give all walks and paths a clean up, -so 
much the better.. The early flush of spring 
growth is over, and walks, if dealt with now, 
will keep free of weeds for a considerable 
time. 


Summer planting. . 
This work ought to be pressed to a con- 
clusion, and the more tender things, such as 
Heliotrope, Ageratum, ‘and so forth, may be 
got out. 
the soil, and where that is dry and the water 
supply not too plentiful, it may be advisable 
to delay planting until rain comes. At the 
same time it must be remembered that bed- 


ding plants in frames and (especially) those 


in boxes, are apt now to become rather too 
tall, and the labour involved in watering 
them is considerable. Intending planters 
must, therefore, be guided by circumstances. 


Pot plants. 5 . 

Zonal Pelargoniums intended for late 
autumn and winter flowering ought now to 
be in their flowering pots. 
6 inches in diameter will be large enough. 
After potting, the plants may be placed, 


until they recover from the check, in spare— 
Afterwards they will be better 
_ on a firm ash bed in the open—keeping, of 


cold frames. 


course, the buds closely picked. Tuberous 


Begonias for autumn flowering, Fuchsias too, 
“and Verbenas, ought all to be handled, round — 


about this time. Lorraine Begonias for the 
earlier batch should now be in 3-inch pots, 
and, meantime, they will make more progress 
if given a warm temperature. =) a 


Vegetable garden. 
Well-hardened Celery plants may now go 
out for the main crop. These must be well 


watered home after planting, and if the — 


weather be dry, the watering should be con- 
tinued until the plants have visibly taken 


hold. In some districts Marrow Peas may 


yet be sown for late crops, but in our climate 
it is advisable to.rely wpon early varieties. 
‘Spinach or Spinach substitutes may be freely 
sown. 
shortly be due, and these ought, if possible, 
to be undertaken in showery weather. 


Herbaceous borders. 
Seedling weeds now begin to be visible in 


herbaceous borders, and if these oan be 
promptly lioed, the border will not afterwards. — 
require a great deal of attention in that 
respect owing to the rapid growth of the 


plants. Those who wish to have extra fine- 
blooms of Delphiniums, Phloxes, Ponies, 
and such things, ought to thin out the 


growths without delay. Vacant corners can 
be filled up with surplus bedding plants. — 
Antirrhinums are especially valuable for this. =m 


purpose ; so, too, are hardy Chrysanthemums: 
and Dahlias, W. McG. 
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SOCIETIES. 





- Royal Horticultural Society's Show, 
June 7th and 8th, 1922. 


Irises were the chief attraction at this 
Show, and very good collections were staged by 
Apart from Irises, 
hardy plants and alpines were most in 
evidence. Trees and shrubs also were well 


represented. Carnations and Orchids were 


few but good; while Roses were below their 
usual standard. 


lrises. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons staged a superb and 


_ representative collection; moreover, the ex- 


hibits. were labelled with their sections in 
addition to their names—of great assistance 
this to those who are struggling with the 
classification of these plants. Stella. azure 


__ blue, with white blue-veined falls; Florence 


Wells, rosy mauve with falls of a deeper 


__ shade; Albert Victor, pale blue and valuable 


for its fragrance; Nuée d’Orage, slate blue, 
shot gold, with purple, shot gold falls, and 
Arnols, rosy bronze with purple falls, were in 
particularly good form. A few Ixias, includ- 
ing the strangely-coloured viridiflora, green 
with a black eye, were staged. Messrs. R. 
Wallace and Co., Ltd., also staged a large and 
choice collection, amongst which we saw Lord 
of June, lavender-blue, with violet-blue falls 


__- and of immense size; Medrano, wine colour, 
with deep red-violet falls; Magnifica, violet 


blue, with red-brown falls, margined yellow, 
and the distinct Roseway, appeared the best. 
Mr. Amos Perry had a very tastefully 
arranged stand, with hardy ferns to set off 
his Irises. We noted a new seedling, R. 


_ Wallace, purple, with deeper purple falls; 


| ae 
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Caterina, pale blue, with deeper blue falls, 
Jarge and fragrant, and Prosper Laugier, 
red-bronze, with red-purple falls; also a 


- number of promising unnamed seedlings. 


Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., sent a 
small but select exhibit, from which we noted 
Ambassadeur, reddish-violet with velvety 


violet falls; Cluny, pale lilac, with deeper 


falls; Darius, yellow, with falls of a lilac 
shade, margined yellow and veined brown; 
Jacquesiana, coppery crimson, with red- 
‘purple falls, and Lorely, white, tinted yellow 
and veined violet. Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons 


and Crisp staged amongst others, Fro, gold 


with crimson falls reticulated white; Alcazar, 
lavender-blue, flushed rose, falls violet-purple, 
and Nibelungen, yellow, falls purple. 
Messrs. G. G. Whitelegg and Co. exhibited 


several new seedlings of promise, also some 


excellent 


introductions, including 


and Viking, violet- 


recent: 
Tamar, reddish-lilac, 


blue. Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons sent, 


‘among others, Jean d’Arc, white, shaded blue ; 


Tristram, white, with purple falls; Eldorado, 
bronze-yellow, shaded heliotrope, with bright 
purple falls, and Rhein Nixe, white, with 


_ purple falls edged white. Messrs. Lowe and 
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: Gibson had a small but good exhibit. Rhodda, 
silvery pink, with mauve falls; Quaker Lady, 
| 


lavender, shaded bronze-yellow, with blue- 


- mauve falls, we liked the best. Messrs. Ryder 
and Sons staged Spanish Irises in good form. * 


Golden Glory, yellow; Leonardo da Vinci, 
cream and yellow, and Reconnaissance, deep 
puke; brown, and yellow, were the best. Mr. 

. Chapman also showed Spanish Irises, 
mostly unnamed seedlings of his own raising, 


Carnations. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. staged an extensive 


_~ group of their Allwoodi, including all the best 
varieties. We also noted in particularly fine 


‘condition, Sussex Crimson; Sussex Maroon, 


| | avery taking variety, and Sussex Purple, not 
___ everybody’s colour, but a Carnation of excel- 


' seedlings. - 


lent form and habit. Other choice blooms 
were Marian Willson, orange, flaked red; 
Sussex Perfection, white, flaked red, and 
Mary Allwood, cherry salmon. Mr. C. 
Englemann showed most of his noted varieties, 
especially good being Tarzan, brilliant 
scarlet ; Saffron, pale yellow; White Wonder ; 
Laddie, salmon pink; Cupid, similar, but 
paler in colour, and Iona, salmon pink, 
splashed deep pink. 


Sweet Peas. 


Messrs. R. Bolton and Son staged some 
choice Sweet Peas, including Royal Flame, 
orange-red, one of their novelties at the 
Chelsea Show, Colne Valley, pale lavender, 
Matchless, cream, and Tangerine, a very rich 
orange. 


Roses. 


Messrs. Prince sent Roses which were 
not of the standard usually staged by this 
firm. We liked best Lady Gwendoline Colvin, 
a nice Tea; apricot-salmon, shaded carmine; 
two nice singles in Irish Elegance, orange- 
scarlet, and Irish Harmony, saffron yellow; 
Pax, hybrid Musk, white, with yellow 
stamens and Rosa hemispherica, a rich 
yellow. Rev. J. H. Pemberton staged 
Miriam, a distinct salmon of good form and 
habit; Star of Persia, single yellow; Persian 
Yellow, a nice Austrian Briar, and the white 
Rambler grandiflora. 


Trees and shrubs. 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., sent a 
collection of Azaleas and Acers, and, in addi- 
tion, we noted the pale blue Abutilon viti- 
folium ; some good sprays of the Rose Acacia 
(Robinia hispida), also Kalmia nitida, red, 
and K. latifolia, pink. Mr. C. Turner staged 
some choice flowering shrubs. Philadelphus 
in variety; Syringa Sweginzowii superba. 
The white Lonicera Maacki and Magnolia 
hypoleuca were particularly noteworthy. 
Messrs. Hillier and Sons exhibited some good 
sprays of Viburnum macrocephalum, with 
large heads of cream-coloured blossoms; 
Cistus Silver Pink, noted at the Chelsea 
Show ; Cistus ladaniferus, having large white 
flowers with a red-brown blotch at the base 
of each petal; Lonicera Early Dutch, very 
floriferous; Ceratostigma Willmottiana, a 
plant of bushy habit with pale blue flowers, 
and Cornus Kousa, with lanceolate, cream- 
coloured bracts. Mr. G. Reuthe staged some 
_Rhododendrons, including a nice R. Corona, 


_Hardy plants and alpines. 


Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd., staged a 
superb collection of Antirrhinums, those of 
particular merit being Primrose King, Crim- 
son King, coccinea, red and pink, and Prima 
Donna, salmon. Messrs. Kelway and Son 
exhibited their noted Pzonies and some good 
Delphiniums, mostly unnamed. Amongst 
the Pzeonies quite the best was Pride of Lang- 
port, a very large, pink single; another single 
of somewhat similar shade was Princess, and 
a darker shade of the same colour Mrs. 
Richard and Letitia; White Lady and Sir 
Galahad seemed the best of the white singles, 
and Wilbur- Wright is an excellent deep red. 
Mr. G, R. Downer staged some excellent new 
Lupins. Pink Pearl we preferred to any 
other, but Downer’s Delight, carmine lake ; 
Purity, white; Tunic, pink and white; Red 
Store and the deep purple Sweep were all 
good. There were also some nice unnamed 


Mr. F. W. Gullick exhibited 


/ 
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single and double Pyrethrums. Of the - 
former, the dwarf Pink Pearl, with white- 
based petals ; Langport, scarlet, and the deep 
crimson General French, were the best. Of 
the doubles we preferred Mont Blanc, white, 
and«Queen Mary, pink. Messrs. Blackmore 
and Langdon staged a large and good collec- 
tion of Delphiniums. There were so many 
choice varieties that it is hard to make a 
selection. Of the pale blues we selected 
Queen of Bath, Millicent Blackmore, Lizzie 
Van Veen, and Yvette Guilbert—the last- 
named is splashed with mauve; Mrs. H. Kaye 
is a good blue, splashed lavender, and Walter 
T. Ware a wonderful deep blue. Mr. V. C. 
Vickers, Royston, sent a large collection of 
Aquilegias. Messrs. Rich and Co. sent their 
Chrysanthemum maximum Rentpayer. This 
is a fine bold Marguerite, well carried on a 
stout stem. It should make a good market 
flower. Two good Gaillardias, Sunshine and 
the larger, more brilliant The King, were also 
shown. Mr. C. Turner exhibited Oriental 
Poppies, the best being Princess Victoria 
Louise, pink ; Prince of Orange, orange-red ; 
Mahony, very dark red, and Lord Lambourne, 
bright red and frilled. 

Mr. F. G, Wood staged hardy plants in 
pots. We noted the dwarf yellow Calceolaria 
polyrrhiza; Linarias in variety, including L. 
pallida and L. alpina; and Gypsophila 
cerastioides. Messrs. B. Ladlams, Ltd., ex- 
hibited. a representative group of border 
Pinks, also Erigeron B, Ladhams; Anchusa 
Opal, an attractive shade of pale blue; Draco- 
cephalum Blue Gem and Cheiranthus Little 
Gem, bright yellow. There were some choice 
alpines among Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons’ 
exhibit. The dainty little Cypripedium cali- 
fornicum, the blue Clematis integrifolia, 
Leptospermum . Nichollii, with blood-red 
flowers and purple foliage; L. scoparium, 
white with a pink eye; and Dianthus squar- 
rosus were noted. Messrs, Clarence Elliott, 
Ltd., exhibited an excellent collection of 
alpines in pots. Several choice varieties of 
Dianthus, including a novelty, D. South 
Lodge, of a rich deep red, found a place on 
this stand. The Campanulas, notably C. 
Bellardi Miranda and C. barbata, were good, 
also Chrysogonum virginianum and some 
nice Lupins. Messrs. Maxwell and Beale ex- 
hibited several desirable alpines. We noted 
particularly Lavendula Stoechas, the blue 
Globularia trichosantha, Silene alpestris, 
white, and the dainty Sisyrinchium bellum. 
Messrs. W. H. Rogers and Son sent some 
good Anchusas, Meconopsis aurantiaca, rich 
orange red, and the choice Campanula Telham 
Beauty, amongst other exhibits. Mr. G. W. 
Miller staged a number of Heucheras, par- 
ticularly good being H. Trevor, red, and H. 
Walkeri, red. We also noted the Oriental 
Poppies Elsie Harkness, cream, and Jennie 
Dawson, deep pink. “There was also a good 
red, single Peony Sunbeam. Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Lid., had some 
well-grown Lupins, Delphiniums, Oriental 
Poppies, and Eremurus. The Lupins were 
all the yellow Sunshine; Mrs. Perry, as good 
as or better than any of the recent introduc- 
tions, was the only variety of Oriental Poppy. 
Mr. G. Reuthe sent a varied collection of 
alpines and other hardy plants, including 
Oxalis adenophylla. Mr. W. Wells, jun., 
had some choice Erigerons, the white Achillea 
alpina, Pyrethrum Virgo, also Hemerocallis 
and Iris sibirica in variety. 


Stove and greenhouse. 

Messrs. Bastin and Son sent some superb 
double tuberous-rooted Begonias. Of special 
note were Lady Bell, cream, fringed salmon ; 
Pride of Bexley, pink ; Grand Duke Michael, 
flaming red; and Mrs. W. Wilson, another 
good red, but not quite so brilliant as the 


last-named variety. Messrs. J. Peed and Son 


exhibited some good Streptocarpus, together 
with varieties of double Petunia, of which the 
best seemed to be the very deep blue Mrs. 
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John Campbell. From Messrs. Blackmore 
and Langdon came a very deep rich purple 
Gloxinia, Bacchus. This plant is quite a 
distinct colour in Gloxinias. 


Orchids. 


Messrs Charlesworth and Co. exhibited a 
varied collection of Orchids, amongst which 
Miltonias predominated. The best appeared 
to be M. Charlesworthii, pink, marked red, 
and M. Isobel Sander, white with a yellow 
eye. A splendid Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya, 
Joan, attracted considerable - attention by 
reason of its rich yellow flowers, and Leelio- 
Cattleya Benita albus, white with a lavender- 
marked lip, was good. Mr. H.-T. Pitt staged 
some very choice plants. The striking Zygo- 
petalum Cecil Rhodes, brownish-green with a 
bright lavender mark on the lip ; Cypripedium 
Enchantress, green; and the distinct Angu- 
loa Clowesii, yellow with white lip, we noted 
specially. Messrs. Flory and Black sent some 
good Cattleyas and Leelio-Cattleyas. ©. The 
Bride, white, was particularly good, so, too, 
was L.-C. F. W. Flory, purple with a deeper 
purple lip. Mr. R. G. Thwaites staged a few 
Leelio- and Brasso-Cattleyas, L.-C. Domos 
being the best. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-class Certificate, 


To Odontonia Merope var. vivicans, 
H. T. Pitt, Stoke Newington. 


Medals. 


SInver. FLorA.—To Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 

aywards Heath. 

Sitver BAanKsian.—To Mr, H. T. Pitt. 

BRonzE BANKSIAN.—To Messrs. Flory and Black, 
Langley, Slough. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


To Mimulus luteus 4. pl., from Mr, B. Ladhams, 
Shirley, Southampton; Gloxinia Bacchus, from 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath: Papaver 
orientale ora Perry, from Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield; Potentilla fruticosa Farreri. from Mr, Amos 
Perry; Iris ochrolenca coerulea, from Mr. Dykes; 
Begonia Lady Bell, from Messrs. Bastin and Son 
Bexley; Dianthus Mascott, from Messrs, Ireland and 








from Mr. 


itchcock; Buddleia alternifolia. from Sir Harry 
Veitch, Burnham; Iris Citronella, from Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells: Pyrethrum 
Killeen May Robinson, from Mr. H. obinson, 
Burbage, Hinckley; Lupinus polyphyllus Six Hills. 
Mr, Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 
Medals. 


SILveR Girt FiLora.—To Mr. Bolton Halstead, 
Essex, for Sweet Peas: Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, for Antirrhinums. 

SILVER GILT Banxsian,—To Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon, for Delphiniums; Mr. G. Elliott, for 
Lupins and Alpines. 

SILVER F'LorA.—To Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, 
for hardy plants; Mr. G, owner, Drayton, 
Chichester; for Lupins. 

SILVER BAnKsIAnN.—To Messrs. Peed and Sons, 
West Norwood, for Gloxinias, Petunias, &c.; Rey. 
J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, for Roses; 
Mr. W. Wells and Co., Merstham, for hardy plants: 
Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations; 
Messrs. Allwood_ Bros., for Carnations; Messrs. 
Rogers and Son, Southampton, for shrubs, &c.; Mr. 


Ladhams, for hardy plants; Mr. Geo. Prince, 
Oxford, for Roses: Mr. C. Turner, Slough, for 
epniibss Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for 
shrubs. 


Bronze Firora.—To Mr. G. W, Miller, Wisbech, 
for hardy plants; Mr. Wood, Ashstead, for Alpines; 
Mr. Gullick, for Begonias; Mr. Vickers, for 
Aquelegias. 

Bronze Banxstan.—To Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
for hardy vlants, &c.; Messrs. Rich and Co., Walcot 


Street, Bath, for hardy plants. 


IRIS COMMITTEE. 
Medals. : 

GouLD.—To Messrs. Barr and Sons, Messrs. Wallace 
and Co., Mr.-Amos Perry. 

SILVER Git FLoRA.—To Messrs, Whitelege and 

0. 

Strver Gitt Banxstan.—To Messrs. Waterer, 
Sons, and Co. 

Sitver_Ftora.—To Messrs. Lowe and Gibson 
prt F. H, Chapman, Ltd., Messrs. G. Bunyard 
an 0. 

Sttver BANKsiAn.—To Messrs. Ryder and Son, Ltd. 





Clipping Box edging. 
Box is best clipped during this month, as 
new growth is then very quickly formed. lf' 
done later in the season the plants may not 


break again this year, and would suffer much 
during the winter. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


June 17, 1922. 
Horticultural Societies’ 


Correspondence. 
: News. - 


OUTDOOR. 
Pampas Grass. 

(M.).—You obviously have plants of a size 
that many would prize. It would not be safe 
to cut the leafage, unless it were some of the 
outer older leaves atthe base, which could be 
trimmed quite close into the tuft, while retain- 
ing the chief portion of the perennial tuit. 
Tf you cut away the leaves from your plant 
you will have a very unsightly sort of a plant 
the following year, and in all probability a 
flowering greatly diminished in every way. 
You may, however, tie up the plants to one 
or three stakes for the winter, if you so wish, 
and this would keep them tidy. 


The Beckenham Horticultural Society, — 
which was established in 1892, held a success- _ 
ful show regularly up to the year of the war. — 
The show 1s to be revived this year, and will — 
be held on July 5th. Jes 

Ringwood Show, which will be held on — 
August 2nd, will.comprise exhibits from five 
local garden societies, and will be held in 
Ringwood Park, Staveley. ; 


Last year Birmingham  Horticultyral — 
Society decided to hold their show-at Cannon _ 
“Hill Park, but the attendance did not come | 

INDOOR. up to expectations. Handsworth Park, where 
Lichens on Azaleas. ™ the show Bee held for 7 gee Aeris ae 4 

B. P. H.).—Lichens flourish best in damp, gain be the venue on July 2lst and 22nd. — | 
a air. ae that you can do toen- The Birmingham Show was ioe. fee 4 
courage a free circulation of air among your back as 1850, and has vel contd bape tae | | 
plants and plenty of sunlight will be of great Position in the horticultural world, __ 


use. The lichens may be destroyed by spray- Bishop’s Stortford will hold their annual 
ing with a caustic alkali wash, which must show on July 26th, ira field adjoining White. 
> 


be applied before the buds show any signs of all Gardens, Bishop’s Stortford. The 

opening. _ It is very easy to procure-such ‘G1? Medal will be awarded to the winner a4 

ready made. of the greatest number of prizes in the — 
amateur section. _ ee 
































MISCELLANEOUS. 
Moss in lawn. . 


(A. Turner).—Get some sulphate of iron and 
mix it in the proportion of 1 Ib. of sulphate 
to 2 gallons of water. The solution should be 
made in a wooden cask, putting the plain 
water into the cask first, and then adding the 
solution. Then get a rosed watering-pot, and 
apply the mixture to the lawn over a space 
of 15 square yards. It should be used as soon 
as made, as if kept it loses strength. Make it 
with rain-water, if possible, avoiding, if you 
can, water in which there is lime. It may be 
applied at any season of the year and is 
known to be acting when the Moss turns black, 
after which it withers away and crumbles into 
powder. If it has been too weak, the Moss 
only turns red and another application is 
necessary. As Moss indicates a poorness of 
soil, it will be requisite after the Moss is 
destroyed to apply a top-dressing of loamy 
soil, manure, and wood-ashes, 


Plants failing. 


(Concerned).—So far as we can say from 
examination of the soil there is nothing wrong 
with it. The only way to make sure if there 
is any deleterious subject in it is to have it 
analysed. We think, however, that you are 
keeping the seedlings too wet, causing what is 
known as damping, as all the plants seem to 
have perished at the level of the soil. - 


Bottesford Horticultural Society will hold — 
its show on August 7th. + 
In addition to their usual show in October 
(24th and 25th), at the Town Hall, the ’ 
Bournemouth Horticultural Society is hold- se ; 
ing a summer show on June 27th and 28th. “_ 
The Mayor of Bournemouth is the President. — 


Mr. T. Kitchen has succeeded Mr. J. Ha! 
Frankland as secretary of the Bradford and g: 
District Federation of Allotments Association, 
\ ? 


The ‘‘ G.I.”’ Medal is being offered by the — 
Brewood Horticultural Society to the amateur 
who succeeds in gaining most prizes. The E 
show will be held on August Bank Holiday — 
and Tuesday. aa 


The Brislington Flower Show will take — 
place on July 22nd. Last year’s show was — 
the best in the Bristol district, and it is 
anticipated that that of 1922 will be even — 
more successful. 2 ; a 


- Castleton Flower Show will be held on ‘ 
August 2nd, and the ‘‘ G.I.” Medal is being © i 
offered as a first prize for a vase of outdoor 
cut flowers, tasteful arrangement to be the | | 
first consideration. — eS 


Felling Horticultural Society hold their — 
second annual flower show on August 19th and 
21st. ; os sie 


The new secretary of Kimpton Horticul- ; 
tural Society is Miss Whyte-Venables. — The 
annual show will be held on August 7th, in’ 
the vicarage grounds. + 








NAMES OF PLANTS. 
Noteib.—1, Allium triquetrum ; 2, Spireea 
prunifolia. : 
Weymouth.—So far as we can judge from 
the crushed specimen you send us, your plant 
is the Virginian Spiderwort (Tradescantia 


; ce Pree : ia a 
Launceston Garden Society is one of the — 


oldest societies in the country, having been 


virginiana). in existence for nearly 70 years, its interests — * 

Forde.—One of the numerous Ghent Covering a wide area in North Cornwall and _ 
Azaleas. It is very difficult to name these, as West Devon. The annual show will be held = 
there are so many seedling forms jn the Launceston Town Hall on August Leta 
cultivation, 


>. 
The Horticultural Society associated with 
the L, and N.W. Railway has a membership 
of considerably over 800. The annual show — 
will be held at Watford on August 26th, 








NAME OF FRUIT. 


Cookie.—Impossible to name from such eaet ised goctete Mauien oo 
inferior specimens as you send us. nother well-organised society 1s t co 
: t RIOR ie pe . nected with the London General Omnibus 


Company, with a membership of 400. They — 
Retirement of Mr. W. Watson. are holding their fifth annual show at Ham- — 
We learn that Mr. W. Watson, Curator BS 


mersmith in mid-September. 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, having 
reached the age limit, thas retired... We trust 
that he may long be spared to enjoy his retire- 
ment. Mr. W. J. Bean, previously Assistant. 
Curator, has been selected to fill the vacancy. 








Denton Amateur Gardeners’ Society will, 
hold their annual show at the Co-operative 
Hall on September 2nd. Last year the show 
was a record, both in the number of entries — 
and the prizes won by exhibitors. 





- ‘ 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription, 
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a - Sealding of Grapes. 


The season will soon be at hand when the 
dreaded evil of what is termed scalding ap- 
pears. As is well known, all varieties of 
Grapes are not liable to be so affected, and 
except with Lady Downe’s, which is more 
addicted to this evil than any other, it is 
Madresfield 
Court in rare instances is sometimes affected, 
and also the Muscat of Alexandria. Lady 
Downe’s is much subject to the evil, and ex- 
_ treme care is needed with the inside manage- 

ment of the vinery at the period when scald- 

ing is likely to take place. Scalding may be 
successiully combated. Five minutes’ nezlect 
is sufficient to spoil a whole house full of 
Grapes. Grapes are also subject to scalding 
upon sudden outbursts of sun during a stormy 
day if the man in charge is not sufficiently 


% on the alert to put on extra ventilation upon 


. the first glimpse of sun, and also upon too 
early closing in the afternoon and running 
up the temperature by sun-heat. The period 
of scalding extends to about three weeks, and 
_ takes place during the latter stage of stoning. 
The swelling of the berries during the stoning 
process is suspended for the time being, the 
whole resources of the Vines being expended 
upon this exhausting process. If all goes 
- well during this period, then satisfactory 
results generally take place afterwards. 


_ | As regards the causes of scalding, there 
are different opinions, but so far I think the 

_ principal point is not to allow the tempera- 
ture of the berries to become so cold in‘com- 
_ parison to the surrounding atmosphere as to 


prevent moisture from condensing on them. 
_ The berries being cold, the moisture naturally 
settles upon the surface. To illustrate my 
“meaning, it may have been observed how 
quickly the moisture settles on ripe black 
_ Grapes when sufficient air has not been ap- 
plied in time. The berries being black, the 
_ moisture is easily discernible, but while in a 
_ green stage the moisture is not so noticeable. 
— Vines with the roots working in a cold 
- medium are also more addicted to scalding 
than those with the roots working in a warm 
border. The results of this are seen in the 
ease of growing Vines in the early evening, 
as it is very noticeable how quickly the mois- 
- ture hangs to or condenses on the edges of 
the leaves. I have frequently found that 
when this takes place to an undue extent, the “ 
roots are working in too cold a medium for 
_ the well-being of the Vines, and also that the 
Vines are more addicted to the evil of 
scalding. 
Having stated my views of the causes which 
lead up to scalding, it remains now to ex- 
plain the means which will prevent this 


A 


a> 


taking place. Amongst the various means 
put forward as preventives, a light shading is 
sometimes recommended, such as whiting 
being syringed over the glass, this obstructing 
the rays of the sun, but as shading tends to 
weaken the texture of the foliage when ap- 
plied for the length of time necessary, I pre- 
fer a judicious inside treatment. A little top 
ventilation is also sometimes recommended, 
and, with sufficient heat in the pipes, I have 
found this*answer well enough. I have also 
seen it stated that the lowering of a single 
light an inch or two at the end of the struc- 


ture, where the sun’s rays catch the roof 





Narcissus Incomparabilis Croesus. 


(See page 414.) 


early in the morning, will also obviate scald- 
ing, but I should be very sorry to resort to 
such means solely as a preventive of scalding. 
With some people it is also the practice upon 
a bright spell of warm weather occurring to 
abandon artificial heat for the time being, 
and although the air may seem genial over- 
night, and also early in the morning, yet 
during the early hours the temperature where 
such a practice is adopted falls very low in- 
deed, or at least too low for the benefit of the 
Vines, and this alone conduces considerably 
to lowering the temperature of the berries. 
The practice which I adopt successfully is 


to have sufficient heat in the pipes to prevent 


the temperature falling below 65 degrees by 
6 a.m. the following morning, a little ventila- 
tion also being given both at the apex of the 
structure and on the front ventilators. The 
ventilation is increased as the sun gains 


’ 








U.K. 10/10. Abroad 13/-, 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘“‘ The English Flower Garden,”’ 
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(power. 


During the afternoon the ventilation 
would be reduced in proportion, provided the 
inside temperature did not rise higher or 
very little above the temperature before the 


air was reduced. \Some people leave the ven- 
tilation on till late in the evening before 
attempting to reduce it, but this practice 
tends to starve the Vines. Damping down 
the house and closing early with sun-heat 
favour scalding. As soon as colouring 
commences all danger is past. 








Notes of the Week. 


Anemone narcissiflora. 

Growing about a foot high and on the cool 
side of a large boulder a little group of this 
uncommon Windflower caught my eye re- 
cently. It has soft green leaves and single 
white flowers, each about an inch Across, 
three or four flowers being borne upon a 
single stalk. K. M. 





The Cape Forget-me-not (Anchusa 
capensis). 

This biennial from the Cape of Good Hope 
is not often seen. For clothing sunny spots 
in the rock garden this plant is interescing 
and provides a pleasing patch of colour, with 
its distinct bright blue flowers, each with a 
white centre. It grows.sbout a foot high, and 
mainly on account of its unusual colour 
arrests attention when in bloom. I saw it 
recently in excellent condition in Mr. Han- 
bury’s rock garden at Brockhurst, East 
Grinstead. M. G. M. 


The Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus 
(N. poeticus). 

This is about the last of the genus to bloom, 
and is, perhaps, the most fragrant of them 
all. The beautiful solitary white flowers, the 
corona of which is distinctly edged with red, 
are most acceptable for cutting. This Nar- 
cissus has been planted generously in wide 
trails at the sides of orchard and other grass 
paths, also in great masses in the meadow and 
on the borders of woodland rides, where it 
has grown to a height of 2 feet. ‘These 
masses, surrounded as they are by sheets of 
Pluebells, are both picturesque and instruc- 
tive. M. G..M. 


The white Bluebell in a town garden. 


I was pleased to observe in a front garden 
in a provincial town of fair size a great num- 
ber of plants of Scilla festalis alba in flower. 


C 
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They were, it is true, rather stiffly arranged 
in lines, and associated with rows of golden 
Wallflower and Tulips interspersed here and 
there. What was especially pleasing, how- 
ever, was the healthiness of the plants, which 
confirmed my opinion that the Bluebell does 
not at all resent town conditions. On inquiry 
I learned that this particular lot of the 
white Bluebell had been in the garden for a 
number of years, and had increased greatly. 
A VISITOR. 


Stove Nymphzas. 

For sheer beauty of form and delicacy of 
colouring, few flowers excel those of the stove 
Nympheas. There are obvious difficulties in 
the way of cultivation, so they are never 
likely to be so popular as their -merits 
warrant. One of the choicest, flowering now, 
is N. gigantea, with large, pale blue, yellow- 
centred flowers. With smaller, deeper blue 
flowers, N. zanzibarensis and its variety 
azurea may be preferred by some; the latter 
has yellow filaments and violet anthers. N. 


stellata, too, is an attractive plant, and the: 


white variety, albiflora, is very choice. 


The American Maidenhair Fern. 


Adiantum pedatum, the American Maiden- 
hair Fern, might surely be in greater favour 
now that rock gardening is so popular. For 
a sheltered, shady nook in the rock garden it 
is a most valuable fern, and its grace and 
quiet charm appeal to those who can appre- 
ciate the beauties of plant form and verdure. 
It is hardy, but often suffers from wind if in 
an exposed place, as its slender wiry stems are 
apt to be broken by fierce winds. In sheltered 
places it stands well, and may be associated 
with some of the early bulbs with pee 

SS. 


The Temperate House at Kew. 
One of the most attractive subjects in this 


house at the present time is Cytisus attleanus, 
not only by reason of its wealth of yellow 


flowers, but on account of its delicious 
fragrance. The noble Datura chlorantha, 
with its large, greenish-yellow, trumpet- 


shaped flowers, should not be missed. The 
white Acrddenia Frankliniz is a desirable, 
floriferous evergreen. Even more attractive 
is Prostanthera nivea, an evergreen shrub 
with hoary leaves and white, fragrant flowers. 
Psoralea affinis, a leguminous evergreen, 
bears delightful blue blossoms in quantity. 
We noticed also Pyracantha crenulata, very 
similar to P. coccinea, but less desirable «nd 
not 6o hardy. 


The improvement in the self-coloured 


Polyanthuses. 
It is pleasant to observe the great 
change in the way of improvement 


which has taken place in the self-coloured 
Polyanthuses, especially in flowers of shades 
of white and yellow. They have been much 
improved in size of truss, in size and purity 
of flower, and in boldness of growth. | For 
spring gardening they have acquired an im- 
portance greater than ever before, and it is 
but seldom that one comes across any flowers 
of inferior merit. Looking over the plants 
offered for sale by nurserymen and market 
gardeners, raised from seeds in most 
eases, one is pleased with the high quality of 
the flowers. Where spring bedding is prac- 
tised these bold, effective flowers are increas- 
ingly grown. A. Scor. 


Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis). 

One of the most satisfactory plants this year 
is the above, which, growing between the 
layers of sandstone blocks of retaining walls 
and in a variety of aspects, is flowering pro- 
fusely, many of the cushion-like plants being 
covered with large, rich, bell-shaped flowers. 
This, the great Bell Gentian of the Alps, in 
point of rich colour hag no peer; indeed, it is 
one of the most beautiful of known flowers. 
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Many fail with this charming plant through 

placing it in too dry a position. It enjoys a 

cool, moist root run—which, however, must 

not be of a stagnant nature—during summer, 

wnd with its leaves exposed to every ray of 

sunshine. Firm and well-drained soil of good_ 
heart is essential. The plants will then form 

large rosettes of flowering crowns. EK. M. 


Mesembryanthemum inclaudens 

is now in full bloom in my rock garden. It is— 
not quite hardy, and in some winters the frost » 
and cutting winds kill it, but I never fail to 
take small cuttings, which strike easily in 
wet sand in the full sun—in the open. The 
leaves take on a rich purple hue, and it is a 
beautiful plant even when not in bloom. The 
flowers are a violet pink, and in contrast to 
most of the Mesembryarthemums remain open 
and last for some time—in fact, are quite 
useful for picking. I fee’ sure that if Mesem- 
bryanthemums were better known and had a 
shorter name those who delight in interesting 


* plants would grow them in their rock gardens. 


Another beautiful one is M. blandum roseum. 
Newlyn, Penzance. 


Alpines at Kew. - . 

Several attractive Aipines are on view in 
the house devoted to these plants at Kew. 
AMthionema pulchellum, with its rosy-purple 
flowers; Armeria magellensis, a delightful 
little white Thrift; and a nice little Aster, 
alpinus ruber, are at their best now. 
Among the Saxifragas there are §. cochlearis 
and S. lingulata var. lantoscana, both white ; 
Calochortus albus is another charming sub- . 
ject. We noted the dainty Dianthus cesius, 
a native plant, but none the less desirable on 
that account, and also the tiny D. microlepis 
var. albus. Other attractive plants in flower 
at the present time are Houstonia coerulea ; 
Lychnis Visoaria alba, a British plant; Viola 
pedata, and the dwarf, yellow Mnothera 
pumila. 


Greenhouse plants at Kew. 

A very choice little evergreen shrub_ for 
the greenhouse is Aotus gracillima. It is 
very floriferous, bearing yellow and red 
flowers, and does well in sandy loam with 
peat and a little charcoal. There is an ex- 
cellent display of Calceolaria Clibrani at Kew 
at the present time, its bright yellow flowers 
making a striking patch of colour in the 
greenhouse. Campanula persicifolia Telham 
Beauty is an improvement on the type. A 
plant which may appeal to some people, by 
reason of the fact that its flowers may 
dried and preserved, is Helipterum Hum- 
boldtianum, bearing quantities of yellow 
flewers, with anything bu: a pleasant perfume. 
Platytheca galioides, a peat-loving shrub of 
slender habit, deserves a place in the green- 
house. Its purple-blue flowers are very 
taking. A nice group of the Moth Mullein 
(Verbascum Blattaria var. grandiflora), 
yellow with purple stamens, is now at its best. 


Hardy plants in bloom. 

From a very varied collection in flower at 
the present time we noted a few desirable 
hardy plants during a recent visit to Kew. 
Three choice Camassias, C. montana, C. 
Leichtlini alba, and the charming pale blue 
C. Fraseri, are at their best. These bulbous 
plants, which do well in sandy loam and peat 
in a shady place, deserve to be more fre- 
quently grown. The closely related Scillas 
are represented by 8. pratensis and 8. hemi- 
spherica, the latter a very showy plant with 
attractive blue flowers. Another plant allied 
to the Camassias, and, like them, worthy of 


cultivation, is Chlorogalum pomeridianum ~ 


(the Californian Soap plant), with attractive 
white flowers. In the beds opposite the 
succulent house we noticed nice groups of the 
pink Lupinus Moerheimi; of Verbascum 
Wiedmannianum, whose sky-blue flowers 


_ spicuous. 


“in the sunlight. One clump, topped by the a 


brown. 
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become dark purple with age; of the rose- — 
coloured Statice Suworowi, and of the purple 
Dictamnus caucasicus. : 


Mazus reptans. : 

This little Himalayan species is now com- 
ing into flower (May 25th), bedecking its close 
carpet of bright green leaves here and there 
with the pale heliotrope splashes of its 
flowers, but soon the green carpet will be 
nearly covered with pale heliotrope. It is a 
close carpeter, rising not more than an inch 
from the surface of the soil, but forming a — 
dense network of leafy creeping stems. The 
leaves are of a bright glossy green, slightly 
notched at the edges, and coming up from 
beneath and lying just above this leaf carpet — 
are the rather quaint little flowers of a clear 
heliotrope, and the lower and larger lip has 
at the throat two white stripes spotted with 
Not very particular about cultiva-~ 
tion, it likes a sheltered spot, where it spreads 
easily but does not make itself an aggressive 
nuisance. SBN = 
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Stove plants at Kew. 

Admirers of the Iris should give a thought 
to the claims of Marica coerulea, a closely- 
related plant, with most attractive blue 
flowers. Very showy, too, with its long 
racemes of crimson flowers, is Acalypha 
hispida, though most of the other members 
of the genus are more conspicuous by reason 
of their variegated foliage than on account 
of their flowers, which--are usually incon- 
With flowers of very similar shade 
to the above is Hibiscus schizopetalus. A 
useful evergreen, Goethea strictiflora, with 
Lrilliant red flowers, is at its best just now. 
Vinca rosea and its white variety, alba, are 
hot-house relatives of the common Periwinkle, 
and both bear flowers of large size. The — 
popular Plumbago capensis is more a subject 
for the greenhouse than the stove, yet, 
together with its white variety, alba, it seems 
to thrive in considerable heat at Kew. Other — 
attractive climbers are the fragrant white - 
Thunbergia fragrans, the curious, yellow — 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum, and the handsome 
Allamanda neriifolia. 
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Flowering shrubs at Kew. a 

At the time of our visit nothing attracted — 
more attention than the white Wistaria, W. — 
multijuga flore albo. Great masses of bloom, —_ 
falling in cascades, made a magnificent sight 





















lavender-flowered species, was particularly 
pleasing. Arbutus Menziesii, hardly a — 
shrub, with its rich red stems, deep green 
leaves, and greenish-white flowers, is another 
centre of attraction. Viburnum tomentosum 
var, plicatum is a mass of white blossom this 
year. From the collection of Loniceras we — 
selected L. Maximowiczi, purple; L. trans- 
lucens, yellow; and lL. involucrata var. 
serotina, orange, as particularly worthy of — 
mention. Buddleia globosa everybody knows, 
but it is one of our most showy flowering 
shrubs. Raphiolepis japonica, a half-hardy — 
evergreen from Japan, is now a mass of white — 
blossom of delicious fragrance. A choice but — 
not quite hardy shrub is Osteomeles 
Schwerinz. It is very distinct in its habit 
and foliage and bears quantities of small 
white flowers. It does best on a south wall. 
Crategus pyracantha var. Lalandei is a 
desirable white-flowered evergreen, which is 
particularly attractive at fruiting-time, for 
its orange fruits are very showy, but, unfor- — 
tunately, much liked by birds. Sophora viecii- 
folia is another very desirable shrub, with — 
racemes of blue and white flowers and Fern- 
like foliage. This introduction from China 
is perfectly hardy. Ceanothus in variety is 
either in bloom or coming into flower, and 
we noticed a particularly nice C. thyrsiflorus 
(Californian Lilac), a free-growing, hardy 
evergreen. foot 
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* A beautiful rock garden. 
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3 judicious 


depends on the 


species, many of which are easily grown and 
_ of a quick-spreading nature. 
_ is providing an informal and broken up and 
_ scattered rock formation amongst which to 
_ plant the various kinds, with in and out a 
iz winding path of crazy flagstones, with here 
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: § the cracks and crevices, helping as they do to 
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Pianich the formality and stiffness which are 
_ the bane of so many rock gardens. 
= Wm. M. Dopson. 


' . _ Saxifraga Dr. Ramsay. 
= Thi 
_ the hybrids of this section, numerous enough 
_ as they are now, and possessing in many cases 

high beauty. It is a hybrid raised between 
_S. MacNabiana and S. lantoscana superba, 


- It bears the name of the late Dr. Ramsay, 
| ae a keen gardener, and one who was deeply 
_ interested in Saxifrages and other rock 


go plants. S. Arnort. 
=e : 
=. » ae Houseleeks. 





These are not exactly plants which satisfy 
_ everybody’s taste. Yet they serve a useful 
_ purpose in growing where few other plants 
_ €an survive. In odd, sunbaked corners of the 
_ rock garden they are at their best. The Cob- 
_ web Houseleek (Sempervivum arachnoideum) 
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____ Given a suitable situation and a little care, 
| the beauty of a rock garden, large or sma, 

; planting of large 
_ ¢lumps of brilliant and profusely flowering 
__ Alpines, which, in the summer sunshine, com- 
__ bine to form one kaleidoscopic mass of gor- 
__ geous colouring. Small patches are of little 
__use, the secret lies in the massing of large 
- and well-established groups. of. the various 


Another point 


Saxifrage holds its own well among | 


and it certainly does credit to the two parents. © 


| _ 80 named because of the long white threads \ 
ee | 
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which cover its rosette of leaves, bears rose- 
coloured flowers. §. soboliferum, the Hen- 
and-Chicken Houseleek, has rosettes of pale 
green leaves, tipped with chocolate brown. It 
is of free-growing habit and soon forms broad 
tufts, from which the yellow flowers arise in 
June. 8. calcaratum has glaucous leaves, 
tipped with chocolate. It forms large rosettes 
and bears red flowers. Other useful species 
are §. Funckii, with red-purple flowers; S. 
Pomelii, with red flowers; and S, Avelliana, 
with flowers of the same colour. 


ROSES. 


Rose Frau Karl Druschki. 


It might have been expected that raisers of 











and there a seedling floweret springing up in’ new sorts would use this remarkable white 


one for purposes of seed, and apparently this 


A beautiful rock garden. 


has been done to greater puryose in other 
countries than at home. Anyhow, Candeur 
Lyonnaise and Mdlle. Louise Crette are two 
varieties similar to the older one in many 
respects; and capable, perhaps, of producing 
even finer blossoms for show. MAYForD. 





: Rosa Moyesi. 


This is one of the most attractive of the 
several new species of Rose that have been 
introduced from China during the present cen- 
tury, and it is quite distinct from any Rose 
previously grown in this country. In a state 
of Nature it attains a height of 10 feet when 
growing in good soil, and on good Rose soils 
in this country it appears likely to reach its 
full size. The leaves are dark green above 
and glaucous-green beneath. The flowers, 
each about 24 inches across and usually pro- 
duced singly, but occasionally in pairs, are of 
a peculiar shade of dark red, the colour the 
principal attraction. The fruits are, how- 
ever, also conspicuous, for they are bright red 
and about 13 inches long. Although it is 
often supplied as a grafted or budded plant, 
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it is more satisfactory when grown on its own 
roots, and seedlings or plants raised from cut- 
tings or layers should be procured whenever 
possible. Like other Roses, it gives the most 
satisfactory results when planted on heavy 
loamis approaching a clayey consistency, and 
some very fine specimens exist in Essex 
gardens. In the hands of the hybridist this 
species ought to produce quite a distinct group 
of garden Roses; at any rate, it would be well 
worth a trial. 





Roses for pergolas. 


There is such a wealth of good material 
for pergola decoration that it is clearly im- 
possible to pick out.a best selection. Questions 
of soil, environment, .and, of course, personal 
taste always enter into the matter. Of 
the early Roses, Flora, an evergreen 
Rambler, with peach-coloured flowers, is free- 
flowering and of vigorous habit. One of the 





best Wichuraiana forms is Emily Gray, intro- 
duced fairly recently by Messrs..B. R. Cant 
and Sons. It bears large golden-yellow 
flowers, there is no better yellow in this ciass, 
and its foliage. is even more distinct—glossy- 
green, of good substance, with a decided re- 
semblance to that of Berberis vulgaris. The 
Tea Rambler, with handsome salmon-pink 
flowers, is another attractive climber, and for 
those. who prefer cream coloured, semi-doubla 
flowers the Wichuraiana Silver Moon would 
be hard to beat. 





The Musk Rose (Rosa moschata). 


This is one of the most attractive of the 
Rose species. The reason itis not more often 
cultivated is that it is not quite hardy, the 
young growth, formed in summer, being fre- 
quently killed in winter. It is a rampant 
climber and a free bloomer. The single 
flowers, pale sulphur at first, turn almost pure 
white, and are rendered more attractive by 
the yellow stamens. The faint musk perfume 
of the flowers, from which the specific name 
is derived, is distinctive. 
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Plant pests and their prevention. 


The large amount of space in gardening 
papers devoted to plant pests and remedies for 
their extermination would seem to indicate 
that enemies to plant life are becoming a 
serious menace to horticulture. Assuming 
this to be a recognised fact it might not be 
amiss to try arid find causes for this in- 
creasingly serious state of things. There are 
at the moment many capable men who are 
engaged in the praiseworthy task of finding 
remedies for the various troubles which con- 
stantly threaten with disaster the efforts cf 
gardeners in the production of healthy fruits 
and vegetables. The plan adopted by these 
painstaking labourers is to work out the life- 
histories of the various, fungi and insects 
which prey upon plants, and, having ascer- 
tained their weakest and most assailable 
parts, to provide weapons to overcome and 
subdue them. ‘The scheme is a perfect one, 
and gardeners are indebted to them for their 
labours. But it seems to me, and it will 
appear equally clear to the reader, that gar- 
deners and cultivators are very much to blame 
for the increased-prevalence of plant foes, and 
it may be reasonable to suggest that they may 
do much to back up the efforts of the plant 
doctors by taking increased preventive 
measures. 

The old saying, ‘‘ Prevention is better than 
cure,’’ has become so much of a platitude that 
it has lost much of its significance, but the 
truth of the saying is of such paramount im- 
portance to the gardener that he might well 
make it the leading maxim of his vocation, 
There are, of course, certain fungus diseases 
which occur in the form of epidemics, like the 
visitations of the dreaded Potato disease, 
while certain forms of aphis will develop to an 
alarming degree in time of drought. These 
attacks, so far as prevention is concerned, are 

more or less beyond the control of the culti- 
' yator, who must needs rely on the aid of the 
plant pathologist to successfully combat them. 
On the other hand, the increase of many 
plant diseases and: pests might be considerably 
checked by the more careful conformation to 
natural laws on the part of the gardener. 

Take the case of that common disease among 
young seedlings known as ‘‘ damping off.” 
Millions of tiny plants are lost annually on 
account of this virulent fungus pest. But I 
believe, and most gardeners will be ready to 
admit, that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the attacks might be averted by 
adopting common-sense methods of culture. 
The disease is primarily one which attacks 
plants grown under artificial conditions. As 
every gardener knows, it attacks seedlings 
under glass and is caused either by over- 
crowding, excessive moisture, or a close, 
vitiated atmosphere. Another cause not 
always recognised by gardeners is that of sow- 
ing seeds in soil which has previously con- 
dained diseased seedlings. The preventive 
precautions in regard to the first-named causes 
are obvious, while the importance of steri- 
lising affected soil is equally evident. The 
above is a concrete case of a more or less 
preventable disease, but it is typical of a host 
of others. The matter of contagion is one 
which is very often too little considered by 
gardeners. A single plant in a greenhouse 
which is attacked by green-fly is capable of 
ruining a houseful of plants and is too often 
allowed to do so. One mildewed plant is 
equally capable of inflicting damage, and fre- 
quently does so. These remarks seem so ob- 
viously true that it appears foolish to make 
them; but it is surprising what a large 
number of people will not take the necessary 
steps to isolate infected plants. The negli- 


gent gardener who fails to treat promptly the 
diseases which attack the fruit trees and crops 
in his garden is a menace to his neighbours. 
No conscientious grower, on however small a 
scale, will knowingly disregard the import- 
ance of checking diseases which might cause 
havoc to other people’s crops. To take imme- 
diate steps for the eradication of injurious 
pests is a duty which belongs to every citizen. 
The matter of prevention is equally im- 
portant, and the keynote of success may be 
briefly summed up in the words “‘ good culti- 
vation.” ; 
‘Apart from the more or less preventable 
causes of disease in cultivated plants, there 
are those which are probably due to what may 
be called ‘‘ unnatural, common horticultural 
practices.”” In making a conscientious in- 
quiry into the reasons for increased disease 
among plants, we cannot honestly shirk in- 


vestigation into this side of the question. The- 


practice of unduly forcing plants to produce 
flowers and fruit before the normal season is 
possibly responsible for the weakened consti- 
tution of many plants. This impaired vigour 
undoubtedly makes plants more susceptible to 
attack. Then, again, the continued propa- 
gation of plants by cuttings or buds may be 
another cause. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that the prolonged perpetuation of the same 
stock has anything to do with increased sus- 
ceptibility to disease? The Potato is subject 
to something like seventeen different diseases, 
and few plants have been so subjected to vege- 
tative reproduction. 

Finally, it may not be amiss to inquire how 
far excessive plant breeding is responsible for 
increased plant sickness. I believe it is more 
or less allowed by most gardeners that those 
plants which have been the most subject to the 
work of the hybridist are the ones most prone 
to disease. It is a matter for speculation 
whether the high types of perfection seen in 
the so-called florists’ flowers are to be paid for 
by an increased susceptibility to disease. The 
reckless crossing and intercrossing of many 
flowers has resulted in a diminution of seed 
production, and when we remember that the 
primary object of the flower is to perpetuate 
its species by means of seeds, we are brought 
face to face with the fact that we are hinder- 
ing one of Nature’s chief schemes for race 
perpetuity. To thwart Nature is to court 
disaster. We know this to be true in the case 
of the human body. In venturing the opinion 
that in our headlong race after abnormal 
types of flowers we are possibly depriving the 
generations yet unborn I do not attempt to 
dogmatise. My remarks on this head are 
suggestive only. I am content to leave the 
matter for consideration by wiser heads than 
mine. Hasrenvurst. Greaves, F.L.S. 





- White rot on the Vine. 


This disease is more often found on the 
Continent than in this country, and it may 
be interesting to note the havoc it may cause 
if left alone for a few hours. May I 
mention as an illustration the case of ia large 
vinery, with rods which appeared in perfect 
health? They were attacked during the 
evening, and when the following morning 
arrived nearly half of what promised to be 
a fine crop of fruit had been attacked by 
white rot and had to be destroyed. Unlike 
so many other fungoid diseases, white rot 
never appears to attack the foliage, the fruit 
being its main object of destruction. In 
severe attacks it may find its way from the 
stalk of the bunch into the lateral, and even 
into the rod. 


mences to fruit. 
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The rapidity which it displays in spreading 
over a large area naturally calls for asharp 
look-out on the part of those in charge of 
Vines, and I offer a few details of the disease 
and some form of remedy. During the early 
stages the berries become pale brown and 
quickly commence to shrivel. They do not 
fall, however, but dry up, turning from ~ 
brown to silver in colour by the formation 
of whitish pustules, the fruit of the disease. 
When, as in severe cases, the rod is attacked, —_ 
slightly depressed areas may be noticed, 
brownish in colour, turning, as in the case 
of the berries, to silver as the fungus com- 
Immediately such signs ~ 
become apparent, attacked bunches should be 
taken off and burnt, and as a check to any 
further ‘development of the disease the Vines 
should be thoroughly sprayed with a rose-red 
solution of permanganate of potash about 
every five days. If the disease has been 
allowed to spread to the rod there is but 
one thing left to do, dig it out and burn it. 
Once the mycelium is allowed to enter the — 
rod it spreads rapidly, and any amount of 
spraying is of very little use. Vines that 
have been attacked by this disease should — 
be thoroughly washed during the winter, 


together with the walls, glass, and wood, with 


a solution of copper sulphate—2 lb. to 
50 gallons of water. It must be remembered _ 
that such treatment can only be carried out 
while’the Vines are resting. © A. J. a 
Warley Park, Birmingham. ~§ 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 2 | 
Red-spider on Peach tree. Cae 
I shall be obliged if you will kindly advise 
me about a Peach tree which, for some reason, — 
is losing all its leaves. The tree is planted 
out in a cold house. It has always done 
remarkably well and borne good crops of fruit. 
This year the tree was a mass of flowers, but 
soon after the leaves began to come they — 
turned yellow and fell. There is some amount 
of red-spider, but not, I think, sufficient to 
account for the leayes falling. The tree is 
syringed with tepid water twice a day, and 
the house is well ventilated. The only 
reason I can suggest is that I find when I was ~ 
away in April, and when it was in fall _ 
blossom and the weather was very cold, it 
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‘was much watered, and also had liquid _ 


manure given to it. Do you think that would 
account for the trouble? I enclose some of 
the leaves. There are some Peaches and Nec- __ 
tarines in pots and a fig tree planted on the 
back wall, and they all look the picture of 
health, . Van DER Horn. | 


[Your Peach tree is badly infested with red- : : 
spider, a minute insect which sucks from it — 
the sap or juice which should be helping to 
make fruit and wood. Whenever the fruit — 

is gathered, make up a strong solution of soft — ; 
soap or Gishurst Compound, and well syringe 
the tree with this, then at once smother the 
leaves with sulphur. Let that remain fora’ 
few days, and then wash off. The trees, too, 


8 
are undoubtedly dry at the roots. . Give the — ; 
. 
7 


- 








border in.which the tree is growing a thorough 
soaking of water, and mulch with long manure 
to retain the moisture. Also give the tree 
an occasional syringing with a soft soap solu- 
tion, then a few days after wash off. Nothing © 
helps to keep off red-spider so well as frequent 
syringing. } : a, > 


Odds and ends of bedding plants. 
Occasionally it happens, in planting out a 
large flower garden, that some bed is not e 
easily filled with just the right colour. In 
such a case a mixture of flowering and ofa # 
fine foliaged plants very often meets the diffi- — ; 
culty, and beds of such a description can be ! 
filled effectively with odds and ends. © 
W. McG. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PLANTS. 





Funkias as pot plants. 


A recent note concerning the Plantain 
Lilies reminds me that these plants have a 
certain value in pote in the early part of the 
year. On one occasion, having to meet a 
sudden demand for small, ornamental-leaved 
plants, I broke up a large piece of F. albo 
marginata from the border, putting the pieces 
into 35-inch pots. These, on the hit or miss 
principle, were put straightway into the 
stove, and in a comparatively short time they 
made handsome little plants, which served 
the purpose perfectly, and which, when 
gradually hardened off, lasted for a long 
time in the rooms in which they were used. 

’ Krrx. 





Bougainvillea Mrs. Butt. 


This beautiful Bougainvillea, which was 
given an Award of Merit when shown at one 
oi the recent meetings of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
has been grown in Jamaica and other of the 
West Indian islands for many years, though 
il is quite new to English gardens. Only a 
small plant was shown, but probably owing to 
its having been subjected to too much heat 
the foliage drooped. It is as easily grown in 
the warm greenhouse as B. glabra. The colour 
varies, but reddish-crimson will give a good 
idea of the prevailing shade. 


Diplacus glutinosus. 

As “ W. McG.” (page 306) says, this plant 
has almost disappeared from cultivation. It 
is but little known to the younger generation 
of gardeners, professional or amateur. This 
does not prove that it is not worth growing, 
and your correspondent is evidently of ia 


similar opinion. It is a plant which I culti- 


vated more than forty years ago. Not con- 
tent with having it under glass, I tried it 
out of doors, but, although it pulled through 
a very mild winter against a warm wall, it 
collapsed the following one. It is a capital 
plant for growing against a trellis in the 
greenhouse. S. A. 


New plants at the R.H.S. Show, 
June 7th and 8th. 


Brconta Lapy Bett, shown by Messrs. 
Bastin and Son. A large, double, tuberous- 
rooted Begonia of excellent form. The 


ground colour is cream and the frilled 


margins are edged with salmon, a similar 
shade suffusing the outer segments. 
Diantuus Mascotr, shown by Messrs. 
Ireland and Hitchcock. This is a distinct 
novelty which should attain popularity. A 
cross between Scarlet Beauty Sweet William 
and a single Carnation, it partakes, to a con- 
siderable extent, of the habit of the former. 
The colour is a pleasing deep pink, with a 
fighter pink eye. The flowers are of good size 


-and slightly fragrant. Height about 
18 inches. 
Guoxintia Baccuus, shown by Messrs. 


Blackmore and Langdon. A novelty as far 
as colour is concerned, being of the darkest 
purple and nicely shaded. Of excellent form 
and size. 

Irnts Crrronetta, shown by Messrs. R. 
Wallace and Co. A _ striking variety; 
standards yellow, fringed deeper yellow ; falls 
red-brown marked with yellow; beard bright 
yellow. 

IRIs OCHRACEA CaRULEA, shown by Mr. 


_W. R. Dykes, raised by Mons. Denis, of 


Balarac-les-Bains. The standards are of an 
orange shade; the falls yellow, reticulated 
brown at the base, shading into blue, with 
orange margins. 


LUPINUS POLYPHYLLUS, Six Hitts strain, 
shown by Mr. Clarence Elliott. A welcome 
addition to our Lupins by reason of their 
fragrance, excellent habit and form and 
variety of colouring. 

MIMULUS LUTEUS FLORE PLENO, shown by 
Messrs. B. Ladhams. A bright golden yellow, 
semi-double flower with a red-brown spotted 
calyx. The plant is very floriferous and is 
said to remain long in bloom. 

PAPAVER ORIENTALE THORA PERRY, shown 
by Mr. Amos Perry. Small white petals, suf- 
fused pink at the base, stamens dull red. 

POTENTILLA FRUTICOSA FarreERI, shown by 
Mr. Amos Perry. This plant, of dense, 
bushy habit, bears numerous bright yellow 
flowers, well set off by the deep green foliage. 

PyreTHRUM Hitmen May Rosinson, shown 
by Mr. H. Robinson, Hinckley. A single of 
good habit. The flowers, which are of a 
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no more difficult to grow than Fuchsias or 
Pelargoniums, 

Boronias most frequently grown are Bb. 
heterophylla and B. megastigma. The 
latter is, perhaps, the more popular by 
reason of its delicate perfume, for while 
the blooms are insignificant their frag- 
rance at. once arrests attention. B. 
heterophylla is one of the plants which have 
been shelved by more quickly-grown subjects, 
but a few well-grown pieces are as bright and 
effective as most things. While Boronias are 
usually considered difficult to strike I never 
had any trouble with them. Cuttings of half- 
ripened wood were selected and inserted in 
pots, the soil in which had been made sandy 
and pressed very firmly. These were aiter- 
wards plunged in the propagating case, where 
there was a brisk bottom heat, and kept air- 
tight. - So treated, over 80 per cent. of the 
cuttings rooted and, with reasonable care, 
grew into neat and well-furnished plants. 
During July and August these were plunged 
out of doors in a bed of ashes in a sunny place, 





Bougainvillea Mrs. Butt. 


taking shade of pink, are borne on stout stems, 
This is a desirable acquisition to the 
Pyrethrums, and should satisfy those who 
do not like many of the so-called pinks, 


Boronias. 


Boronias are among those plants which have 
acquired the reputation of being “‘ difficult ”’ 
—that is to say, the average grower of these 
and certain other hard-wooded plants, having 
comparatively poor success with them, puts 
the blame upon the plant instead of upon his 
own inexperience regarding their treatment. 
The general failing in such a case is a lack 
of knowledge concerning the proper adminis- 
tration of moisture. The roots of Boronias 
are very sensitive to extremes, either of 
moisture or of dryness, and the plants require 
to be carefully watched in order that the 
correct medium may be maintained. ‘Too 
many young gardeners, to whom is allotted 
the watering, have very loose ideas upon the 
subject—they pour water indiscriminately 
upon. Boronias, and the plant acquires the 
name of being difficult to manage. Once let 
the knack of watering these (and hard-wooded 
plants generally) be acquired, and they are 


the ashes protecting the roots from the sun, 
and on being housed they were given cool 
treatment and they flowered freely in the 
early spring. W. McG. 


Rehmannia angulata. 


Those who grow Charkias and Schizanthus 
for flowering under glass in the spring might 
very well make a sowing of Rehmannia round 
about the same time and for a similar pur- 
pose. The plant is a robust grower, and will 
attain to a stature of 3 feet or thereby in a 
pot 8 inches in diameter. It calls for nothing 
special in the way of cultivation, its large 
pink blooms being freely produced in spring, 
R. angulata is a perennial, and may easily »e 
increased from cuttings. W. McG. 


Swainsonia Veitchi. 


This is an old and valued greenhouse plant, 
noted for the quantities of white blossoms it 
yields—in fact, so prolific is it that in a house 
where heat is kept up it remains in flower for 
several months in succession. It is a good 
plan, during the summer months, to plunge 
the pots in the borders out of doors, taking 
them in again in September. TowNsMAN. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ORCHIDS. 


Ccelogyne Burfordensis and its 
parents. 


C. PANDURATA.—This is one of the most 
striking Orchids in cultivation, and it never 
fails to attract attention, as could easily be 
seen at the recent Chelsea Show, where 
Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher staged several 
well-grown examples. The flowers are each 
about 4 inches across, the sepals and petals 
pale green, and the lip greenish-yellow, 
warted, blotched and ‘streaked with biack. 
The racemes are long and more or less arch- 
ing, while the leaves are from 1 to 2 feet in 
length. It was discovered in Sarawak, North 
Borneo, in 1852 by Sir Hugh Low, and 
flowered’ the following year in the Hackney 
nursery of Messrs. Loddiges. 


C. ASPERATA.—This also hails from Sara- 


wak, having been introduced by Messrs. Low 
in 1849. This plant is occasionally referred 
to as C. Lowii. The racemes are drooping, 
and the flowers are creamy-yellow, the lip 
veined and marked with red-brown and 
orange. 

C. Burrorprensis.—At the Temple Show in 
1911 this striking plant was exhibited by Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, when it gained an Award 
of Merit. This year several fine specimens 
were noted in the group of Messrs. Charles- 
worth. It is derived from the intercrossiag of 
C. pandurata and C. asperata, the two species 
just noted, but the hybrid somewhat resembles 
the former parent. The plant is a strong 
grower, and the flowers are light green with 
some blackish blotches on the lip. 

CULTURAL REMARKS.—The pseudo-bulbs of 
these Coelogynes are borne at intervals upon 
a creeping rhizome, hence it is necessary to 
have large receptacles to accommodate the 
roots. Teak wood baskets or pans are best, 
and they should be filled to one-fourth of their 
depth with drainage, over which is placed a 
thin layer of moss. Peat or Osmunda-fibre 
should form the bulk of the. rooting medium, 
and a sprinkling of live Sphagnum, moss 
may be added to the last layer of peat. The 
Sphagnum will grow and provide a cool, damp 
spot for the surface roots. A position in the 
warm house should be chosen, and while they 
are growing freely plenty of water should 
be afforded. When the new pseudo-bulbs.are, 
however, completed, a less quantity will 
suffice, but enough must be given to keep the 
plants healthy. , B. 


Cyrtopodium punctatum. 


At the recent Chelsea Show the Orchids 
were both good and varied, and in Messrs, 
Sander’s group we saw a fine example of C. 
punctatum bearing a large number of spikes. 
it was originally discovered in Cuba many 
years ago, and it first flowered in this country 
in 1835. The stems are from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, and the branched racemes are pro- 
duced from the base of the pseudo-bulbs. The 
flowers are each about 2 inches in diameter, 
tawny-yellow in colour, marked with red. 


There are two or three other species, viz.,’ 


C Andersoni, a rich yellow; C. virescens, and 
the rare C. palmifrons. Well grown plants 
will continue in flower for some weeks, the 
spikes elongate, and the blooms continue to 
unfold until the scapes are fully developed. 
Cyrtopodiums require warm-house treatment. 
The ordinary plant stove would suit them 
admirably. When growth begins, any neces- 
sary repotting should be done, and owing to 
the large, thick fleshy roots, ample pot room 
should be afforded. The soil should consist of 
good fibrous loam: and peat in equal parts; 
it must be well drained. When the plants 
are growing freely, and the pots are filling 
with roots, a copious supply of water should 
be given. The watering must continue until 


the pseudo-bulbs have reached their maximum 
dimensions. This can be ascertained by the 
appearance of the terminal leaf. When this 
is seen a little more sunlight and air can 
be allowed ; these will help to ripen and con- 
solidate the new stems. During the resting 
period a few degrees cooler wil] be beneficial, 
the atmosphere should be less moist, and only. 
enough water given to keep the pseudo-bulbs 
in a plump condition. Thrips are occasionally 
troublesome to the growths in their early 
stages, and red spider is sometimes seen on the 
leaves. Both are easily eradicated by fumiga- 
tion, and sponging the foliage with a weak 
solution of insecticide. 


Selenipediums. 


In many gardens these are known as . 


Cypripedium, and, although they are un- 
doubtedly closely allied, there are certain 
differences, the most noteworthy being the 
long ribbon-like petals, which in 8. caudatum 
attain a length of 18 inches to 30 inches. 
Many of them flower throughout the summer, 
ata time when the host of C. insigne hybrids 
are making their growth. It was interesting 
to see a well-flowered example of S. macrochi- 
lum, a hybrid between S. caudatum and §&. 
longifolium, in the group staged by Mr. 
Cypher at the Chelsea Show. 


Among the species, S. caudatum and §8. 


Schlimi are the most remarkable. The latter 
is a small flower compared with the former, 
and there is no tail to the petals. The blooms 
are very pretty, pale rose in colour, the pouch 
being clear rose. Strong plants will continue 
to flower for an almost indefinite period, for 
when one bloom disappears another takes its 
place ; thus the spike elongates until it is re- 
moved or becomes exhausted... ‘S. Schlimi has 
been used freely by the hybridists, and the 
progeny is among the most interesting of this 
group of Selénipedium. Other species are 
S. longifolium and S, Lindleyanum, while 
the hybrids embrace 8S. grande, 8. Sedeni, S. 
vittatum, and S. cardinale. Most of them 
were raised in the nurseries of the late J. 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, and they constitute 
a useful series. With the exception of §S. 
Schlimi, all the plants mentioned are of easy 
culture. They are vigorous, free-flowering, 
and not too particular in regard to 
temperature, Sao 

The best time for repotting is the spring, 
and the rooting medium should consist of 
good quality - peat, fibrous loam, and 
Sphagnum moss in equal parts. Ample pot 
room is essential, but this ought not to be 
overdone, for it is an easy matter to pot a 
plant on, irrespective of season, if it has filled 
its receptacle with roots and shows a some- 
what starved appearance. Another plan to 
keep them going, if repotting is not resorted 
to, is to give weak liquid cow manure twice a 
week. The stages and floor may also be 
damped down with the liquid at intervals of 
a week throughout the spring and summer. 
Selenipediums are kept more or less moist 
throughout the year, and they can be success- 
fully grown with the ordinary Cypripediums 
or among the Cattleyas. The temperature 
ought not to fall below 50 degrees, and in 
summer these figures can be exceeded without 
causing any harm. Few orchids appreciate 
more the use of the sprayer or syringe, there- 
fore a light spray overhead should be prac- 
tised when the weather is fine and bright. 
A certain amount of shade is needed—a fact 
that must be borne in mind if the plants are 
grown in the plant stove or similar structure. 
The house or division will need fumigating 
occasionally to hold thrips in check. ~ These 
insects are often present during the summer, 
especially if the houses are situated near 
herbaceous borders. 


quired through the hottest part of the day. — 
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§. Scutrmr is not such a Noga ce ; 
power as the other species and hybrids. This | 
dainty plant requires a little more care to ~ 
keep it in good health. A more uniform tem- 
perature is advised; as far as possible it 
should be near 60 degrees Fahr. The loam 
may be left out of the compost and a sprink- —s 
ling of finely-crushed crocks added to the — 
peat and Sphagnum moss. Peat should form 

the bulk of the rooting material. If it is — 
poor in quality and contains little fibre, — 
Osmunda or Polypodium fibre should be sub- 
stituted. With the exception 6f S. Schlimi, — 
all the species and hybrids produce flowers” 
with more or less long petals, this characteris- 
tic feature being less pronounced in the 
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Schlimi hybrids, of which 8. Sedeni and 8. 
cardinale may be cited as examples. 2 
TW B.. ae 
7 a 
Ansellias. a 
These are not often seen in cultivation, but 
they belong to those Orchids that are . 
occasionally met with in gardens where there 
is no pretence of forming a general collection. _ 
They are still represented in the trade, and at — 
Chelsea two species were noted, viz., A. 
africana and A. congeensis. They grow from 
2 feet to 3 feet high, and the spikes are pro- 


duced from the top of thé pseudo-bulbs. The 
flowers, for the most part, are shades of 
yellow, more or less marked with red, and 
they are generally 2 inches in-diameter, a — 
large number of blooms being present on each 
branched inflorescence. Ansellias are warm- 
house subjects, and should be repotted in the 
spring, using a mixture of peat, Osmunda- E 
fibre, and Sphagnum moss in equal parts. 4 : 
A moist atmosphere is needed, and the plants _— 
may be syringed freely overhead whenever the 
weather is bright. Plenty of water is needed 
during active growth, but at other times the 
roots are kept comparatively dry. B. oes 

a : 2 
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Renanthera Imschootiana. 


¥ 
as $ 
es 
During the next few weeks this plant will 4 
.be making a fine display, its long arching 
sprays of bright scarlet and orange flowers 
creating a pretty effect. It is an excellent 
subject for groups, and it igs usually ela 
sented in collections by a dozen or more 2 t 
plants. 3 ape a -:, 2] 
This Renanthera enjoys a light and airy 
position in a house where the temperature — 
does not fall below 50 deg. Fahr. during the — 
winter, but the atmosphere must be kept on _ 
the dry side or the leaves may be attacked — 
with the black spot disease. In the summer, 
-and when the plant is making its season’s — 
growth, the atmosphere is kept fairly moist, 
and when it is hot it may be sprayed over- 
head. With sun-heat the temperature can 
rise 20 deg. or 30 deg. and no harm will © 
accrue, in fact the plants will revel under — 
such conditions, if due attention is paid to 
ventilation and shade. The latter should be 


of a thin nature, and then it will only be re- 





















Repotting is usually needed every second or — 
third year, and it should be done when new ~ 
roots appear on the stems. This will probably | 
require shortening to keep the plants within — 
reasonable limits for a small greenhouse, and — 
the stem should be severed immediately below — 
a few live roots, then there will be little or — 
no check to the plant. A mixture of Osmunda 
fibre, Sphagnum moss and crushed crocks will 
form the rooting medium, and when the re- — 
potting is completed, the basal leayes should — 
be about level with the rim of the pot. Newly — 

potted plants:must be kept shaded for a few 
weeks until they are re-established, at the — 
same time the soil is kept on the dry side, and — 
the syringe used freely between the plants, 
With the approach of winter only enough 
water should be afforded to keep the leaves & 
in a plump condition. - Bg 
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_ Amongst vigorous climbing plants there is 
nothing more beautiful than a well de- 
veloped Wistaria in full blossom, particularly 
when it has been allowed a good deal of 
freedom, and has rambled over a‘ tree or 
large building practically unchecked. Wis- 
tarias are easily grown and hardy enough 
; for wall cultivation throughout the greater 
part of the British Isles, while in the 
warmer parts they succeed admirably in the 
open, given a large bush or tree over which 
they may ramble. The genus contains but 
a few species, and of these two are so superior 
to the others in general worth that they 
are almost exclusively chosen. They are 
amongst the most popular of all climbers for 
planting on verandas and pergolas, for in 
these positions the long, drooping racemes 
of fragrant flowers are seen to the best ad- 
vantage, whilst they are also suitable for 
many other positions. Given moderately 
2 good and well-drained, loamy soil, their 
cultivation offers no serious problems, for 
they grow well from the time they are 
planted. Soil of a very rich nature may re- 
sult in too luxuriant growth and moderate 
flower production; therefore, it is unwise 
to manure the ground heavily in which Wis- 
‘s tarias are to be- planted. Moreover, in 
: 





places where the root-run is_ restricted 
owers are usually produced more freely 
than where there is an unlimited area of 
a good soi]. Free-growing plants against 
: walls have to be pruned to keep~ them 
within bounds, and in such cases it is wise 
to encourage a system of short, sturdy, spur- 
like growth, such as may be seen on stunted 
: plants grown in pots for greenhouse decora- 
tion in spring. Constant cutting back of 
secondary branches may be expected to re- 
sult in growth of this description. The same 
remarks apply to plants grown on pergolas, 
but when growing freely over trees or large 
bushes pruning may be left entirely alone. 
There are several means of propagation. 
Branches’ may be layered into sandy soil. 
Cuttings of ripe shoots a foot long may be 
| inserted out of doors in autumn, or shoots 
may be grafted indoors in spring upon sec- 
| tions of root. 
: W. CHINENSIs is the most familiar plant. 
_ It is a native of Northern China, and was 
| originally grown in this country about a 
| 





century ago. It is capable of reaching the 
top of very high buildings or covering large 
trees, but by a system of root restriction it 
can be grown for many years as a bush a few 
feet high, and be expected to flower freely 
each spring. The flowers are mauve in 
colour, very fragrant, and borne in racemes 
~each 8 inches to 12 inches long. 

W. mutriguca.—Although not so well 
known as W. chinensis, this is an equally 
desirable plant, and is particularly well 
adapted for planting on. pergolas and other 

supports, where its racemes can be dis- 
_. played to the greatest advantage. It is very 
popular in Japanese gardens, and is intro- 
duced in works of art by Japanese artists. 

It is said to have been introduced to 
European gardens by way of Belgium soon 
after the middle of last century, but it 

has only attained popularity in the British 

Isles within the last thirty years. It grows 
almost as large as W. chinensis, and is 
rather similar in leafage, but has much 

| ~ longer and less dense racemes of fragrant 
| mauve flowers. The racemes are often be- 
_ tween 3 feet and 4 feet in length, and are 
produced with the greatest freedom. There 

is a variety alba, with white flowers, which 
is also a very beautiful plant. Other varie- 
ties are rosea, with pale, rose-coloured blos- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Wistarias. 


soms, and Russelliana, with darker-coloured 
flowers than the-type. 

W. sRAcHYBOTRYS, W. frutescens, and W. 
japonica are other species that have been 
described and are occasionally cultivated. 
They, however, are quite overshadowed by 
W. chinensis and W. multijuga for general 
purposes, and can only be recommended for 
gardens where a collection of ‘species is 
desired. 


Sun Roses (Helianthemums). 
(Reply to ‘‘ Seend.’’) 
[I am sorry the labels of your two speci- 
mens were destroyed accidentally. Both your 


AI 


when covered with bloom in April or May, 
are very handsome. Sprays, when cut, last 
for some time in water when taken into the 
house. A ScorrrsH GARDENER. 





Nuttalia cerasiformis. 


Appearing early in the year, the blooms of 
Nuttalia cerasiformis are not, perhaps, 
showy, but they are, nevertheless, very wel- 
come. The plant is of a spreading nature, 
and it is closely covered with racemes of dull 
white flowers. I would describe these racemes 
as being more of a Currant form than a 
Cherry form, but, in any case, N. cerasiformis 
is sufficiently attractive. W. McG. 





Flowering shrubs. 


I have never seen spring-flowering shrubs 
better than they have been this season, dus 





Wistaria sinensis. 


specimens were Helianthemums (Rock or Sun 
Roses). The smaller one with single flowers 
is evidently H. vulgare, a native wild plant, 
generally found where chalk or limestone 
comes to the surface and absent from peaty 
or sandy districts. The larger, double- 
flowered specimen is probably the yellow sport 
of the well-known garden variety known 
variously as H. Mrs, Kare, H. amabile fl. pl., 
and H. venustum fl. pl. 
branches carrying yelicw instead of deep red 
flowers, and cuttings from such branches 
remain more or less constant. The double 
yellow form is known as H. Jubilee in 
nurserymen’s catalogues.—W. KE. Tu. I.] 


The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). 


Very effective when it is in bloom and, on 


-the whole, indifferent to soil and exposure, 


the Bird Cherry ought to be more freely 
planted in pleasure grounds and woodland 
walks. Of fairly rapid growth, small pieces 
soon grow into specimen size, and _ these, 


This often produces - 


no doubt to the hot weather of last year, as 
the wood ripened well. ‘Specimens that have 
finished flowering should have the seed vessels 
removed and the necessary pruning done. 
Most spring-blooming shrubs flower on 
growths of the previous year, consequently 
every encouragement should be afforded the 
plants to’ produce long, healthy shoots. 
Specimens that have become crowded with 
growth through neglect of pruning should be 
thinned severely, cutting out the oldest wood 
to the base. In the case of young plants 
and others that haye received proper atten- 
tion in pruning merely cut back the old 
flowering branches to a strong, young shoot. 
This advice applies to Deutzia, Forsythia, 
Philadelphus, Weigela, etc. Young and 
newly-planted Lilacs need fairly severe 
pruning to induce strong growths to develop 
at the base. When good varieties are grafted 
on a common stock suckers frequently give 
trouble, and must be removed. When plant- 
ing always select plants on their own roots, 
then there will be no trouble with worthless 
suckers. 
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FRUIT. 


Fruit prospects. 


It is doubtful if, within memory, there has 
been more blossom than this year, but while 
it is too early to assume that fruit will be 
plentiful, prospects are bright. Apricots, 
Peaches, and Plums experienced the most 
trying time of any, mostly in the form of early 
morning frost, which on dry bloom did not 
appear to do much harm. Pears were more 
favoured, and, as a crop of them is overdue, 
we may reasonably expect a glut, as so far 
there is a good set. The future of Apples, in 
view of the excellent yield last year, is looked 
upon with more than usual interest, for it is 
very rare that we experience two succéssive 
years of plenty. Bush fruit never promised 
better. Currants of all types are bearing most 
freely, and Gooseberries could not be better. 
Raspberries are the exception. The canes in 
many cases made secondary growths last 
August, and so far they are not promising. 
Apart from them, Strawberries appear to have 
recuperated during the winter, and fruit trees 
generally have not suffered so much from last 
season’s heat and drought as was expected. 
The wood matured and has some body in it. 
Apples everywhere are seen blooming on last 
year’s wood, 1a most unusual occurrence, while 
plenty of Plums blossomed as freely as 
Morello Cherries. The drought did another 
good turn. It converted numerous youtig, 
vigorous trees, hitherto barren, into prospec- 

‘tive fruit-bearers. On the other hand, it did 
harm to such trees not in the best of health, 
by causing them to bear more blossom than is 
good for them. In such cases, provided the 
fruit sets, it may possibly prove fatal if they 
are not severely thinned or removed alto- 
gether. As for young trees in a normal state 
of health, far too many have carried blossom 
out of all proportion to their age. At a 
glance aN this appears very satisfactory. 
Experienced growers need no reminding that 
it must be accepted with reserve. Able as 
they may appear to carry all the fruit which 
sets, practice has proved that this can only 
result in future stunted growth. While there 
are no set rules to guide the uninitiated in the 
cropping of young trees, it is contrary to good 
culture to.allow even two-year-old specimens 
planted as maidens, not to mention those put 
in last autumn, to bear many fruits. In the 
latter case, if the bloom was not removed, no 
time should be lost in removing the fruit, as 
such trees have no vitality for maturing good 
fruit so soon. The temptation to allow all 
fruit to remain is great, especially where 
there are only a few trees. Where is the gain 
if it takes a young specimen years to recover ? 
Nature’s laws cannot be abused without cost. 
As for established trees, it always pays to thin 
clusters of fruit, not only for the sake of 
improved quality, but for the future crops, 
because, as I remarked above, it is very seldom 
two good crops come in succession. 

It has been said that the secret of annual 
crops lies in being satisfied with moderate 
returns every year. While this hardly meets 
the case fully, it is undoubtedly noteworthy 
from a commonsense point of view. Plums, 
Apples, and Pears, when conditions are 
favourable, set clusters freely, but no more 
than two fruits should be allowed to remain, 
although one on medium-growing trees is 
ample, Apricots have quite sufficient to do 
to mature one fruit to every 5 inches of space. 
Peaches are always finest at 9 inches apart, 
although under glass it should be more. At 
the same time there must be a judicious 
thinning-out of new growth. It is early 
yet to think of 
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ception. The work must be taken in 
hand before thére is any overcrowding. It is 
much the same when it comes to assisting the 
crops. Now that the recent sunshine has 
thoroughly warmed the soil, ‘there is no neces- 
sity to delay mulching around the roots, 
There is no better moisture retainer than old 
manure, nor is there a much more valuable 
food than the properties which are washed 
from it to the roots by watering or rain. 
Moreover, it stimulates a surface root action. 
Fruit trees are no exception to the general 
rule: They soon decline in health unless they 
are given encouragement to make fibrous roots. 
Because ancient specimens in grass orchards 
very often continue to bear freely with little 
attention, -it must not be assumed that those 
under garden cultivation will do likewise. 


Peach houses. 


The growths of Peach trees ought to be kept 
thin, more especially in the case of young and 
vigorous trees. All shoots, therefore, which 
are not required for furnishing should be 
removed and the others tied in- If a good 
colour be desired, expose the fruit from the 
beginning. There is a prejudice against 
pale-coloured Peaches—even if those have no 
lack of flavour. Noblesse is one of the 
Peaches from which we do not expect much 
in the way of colour, but even in that variety 
the golden skin, in well-grown examples, puts 


on a faint rosy tinge on the exposed side. | 


Water freely. If the borders are well 
drained it is almost impossible to over-water 
at this séason. The mistake is generally on 
the other side, and thén red-spider and other 
pests become troublesome. Put on a little air 
when the sun strikes the house, gradually 
increasing the ventilation as the solar heat 
increases, closing and damping down round 
about 5 p.m, summer-time. On mild, close 
evenings leave just a chink of air along the 
apex of the house. 


_ Fruit. crops. 
After a dreary and protracted winter, 
succeeded iby ian equally unfavourable spring, 
the weather, in the end of May, has taken a 


turn for the better. Fruit trees, long delayed, ~ 


have suddenly burst into blossom and leaf. 
As it may be hoped that, at this late date, no 
further serious frosts will be experienced, 
there is a likelihood that in most cases there 
will be a satisfactory set and at least an 
average crop of fruit. Kirk. 


Hoeing and planting. 

I have had my young beds of Strawberries 
hoed three times. The first hoeing loosened 
the soil which winter rains had solidified, 
the second destroyed the weeds, and the third 
has destroyed weeds in the embryo stage and 
has brought the top 3 inches into a very fine 
condition, which is now acting asa mulch and 
will enable the plants to withstand the 
effects of the period of heat and drought with 
which we are threatened. Most amateur 
gardeners and allotment holders are quite con- 
tent with the destruction of weeds. It passes 


their comprehension that good may be -~ 


effected by hoeing a weedless surface. It is, 
nevertheless, a fact that frequent surface 
stirring promotes growth, iand that even 
when not a weed can be seen in the garden 
it will pay the grower to use the hoe freely. 
In April I planted an Asparagus bed, using 
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one-year-old plants of my own raising. In 
spite of the drought they were wonderfully 
well-rooted, each plant being furnished with 
a mass of active fibres. They are going away 
with much freedom. They would un- 
doubtedly be the better for a good soaking, 


but this I cannot give them, and must there- | 


fore rely on frequent surface stirrings. 

This heat and dry weather so early in the > 
season make one feel anxious. Although 
there have been floods in places, the water- 
shed has not been restored to a normal con- 
dition, and it has been considered necessary 
to issue warnings in the matter of 
economising water. Another hot, dry 
summer would therefore be a very serious 
matter for those who cultivate the fruits of 
the earth, and it will be wise to do all that is 
possible to counteract the evil effects of pro- 
longed drought. Frequent surface stirrings 
and as much mulching as practicable should 
be practised. I grow a limited number 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums, which 
I find very useful for cutting, and they were 
stood in a cool house for the winter. I did 
not put in cuttings, and April and the early 
part of May being cold, I did not plant out 
until the third week in that month. The 
weather changed and the soil was dust-dry 
to a depth of 6 inches or so. I took out 
holes with the spade, planted rather deeply, 
trod the soil in hard, filled up with manure 
water, and covered with the dry earth. This 
happened just before we got the hot days, 


when the temperature ran up to 87 degrees 


in the shade. The growths were a foot high, 
and they were sprinkled several times in the 
middle of the day. Naturally they flagged, 


’ but did not suffer, and quite recovered in 


about ten days. I do not see that they have 
lost @ leaf. Had I planted and watered in 
the ordinary manner, I feel sure that the 
results would have been different. The roots 
were anchored in quite wet soil, the moisture 
being retained by the dry surface soil, which 
acted asa mulch, Within ten days fresh roots 
were made in the rich earth, and the plants 
could endure the fierce rays of the sun without 
flinching. The dabour involved in this way of 
planting is well repaid. I have seen quite 
large evergreens transplanted in June in this 
way, and not one of them suffered. 
J. CORNHILL. 








NOTES AND REPLIES, _— 
Apples failing. ox: ey 
My Apple crop has been almost completely 
destroyed by caterpillars. 


picture of health. Two or three days later 
the same blossom was brown. and withered 


and dropping from the trees, the foliage eaten _ 


by these pests. 


Now there is hardly an Apple 
left. 


' Mrs. Wm. F. Pavt. 


[The cause of the blossom turning brown 


and dropping would be due to damage of some 
description, probably frost, or perhaps cold 
cutting winds. If such was the case, there is 
no remedy. With regard to loss of foliage, 
the caterpillars responsible for the mischief 


are, no doubt, those of the winter moth. The ~ & 


remedy in this case is to spray the foliage 
at once with Swift’s arsenate of lead. Two 


or more applications may be necessary to clear 


them off. Next winter spray the trees 


thoroughly. with caustic alkali solution and ee 


of the trees, ‘ 


be on the alert when the foliage begins to 
expand, and spray with arsenate of lead, both 
before’and after the blossoming 
should caterpillars be present. ] 


a 


All correspondence on editorial matters should 
be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
not to individuals. 54 i 
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One day the trees 
were laden with blossom and looked the 


Can you tell me how I can prevent a ~ 
_ repetition of this catastrophe? i 
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| These handsome plants are ideal for sum- 
_ mer bedding, and it is to be regretted that 
| this fact is not more often recognised and 
} acted upon. It is true that they enter 
' largely into bedding schemes in public parks 
. and pleasure gardens. The lack of popu- 
larity, or I should rather say, the apparent 
lack -of it, so far as my experience goes, is 
not so much due to the want of appreciation 
or knowledge of these plants as to the diffi- 
culty in procuring them when bedding time 
arrives. The local nurseryman is stocked, 














_ and probably overstocked, with Pelargonium 
and the usual run of bedding plants, but 
_ those who grow Cannas for this purpose are 
very few. The gardener or amateur, 
_ rather than go to the trouble and expense 
_ Of getting Cannas from a distance, clings 
to his accustomed plants. 
__ There are so many things to be said in 
_ favour of Cannas for bedding that one might 
| consider it well worth while taking pains to 
_ secure a stock of plants for the purpose. The 
_ reader is reminded that the initial outlay is 
_ the only one, as the plants are easily wintered 
and may be kept from year to year. In- 
_ cidentally they may be increased without 
| ‘much difficulty. The ornamenta] foliage of 
| these plants is a decided recommendation. It 
resembles that of the broad-leaved Dracena 
in shape, and in addition to the varying 
shades of green, the foliage of some kinds 
assumes pretty tints of red, brown, bronze 
and pink. A well-grown plant in full bloom 
is worthy of the very highest praise. The 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





: ; Cannas. 


flowers are not unlike those of the Gladiolus 


‘in form, while the coloration embraces a 


range of dazzling or sometimes delicate 
shades. Scarlet, orange, gold, crimson, and 
yellow of every shade are all well represented 
in these gorgeously-apparelled blooms. The 
blooming period is as long, if not longer, than 
that of any other bedding plant. Cannas will 
commence to flower soon after they are 


planted, and continue to open up their 
brightly-coloured- blossoms until frost 
supervenes. 








Daffodils in grass. 


Cannas should be planted in the warmest 
position in the garden. The soil should be 
deeply dug, well drained, and _ liberally 
manured. These plants are gross feeders and 
should not be allowed to get dry at the roots 
during their flowering period. A good mulch 
at the commencement of summer is advan- 
tageous from a cultivator’s point of view, 
but as the unsightliness of manure is objected 
to in many gardens it may be dispensed with. 
In this case copious waterings and occasional 
supplies of liquid manure will keep the 
plants in good heart. An occasional syring- 
ing in the evening during hot, dry weather 
is of great benefit to the plants. 

At the end of the season the plants must 
be lifted and stored for the winter. They 
should be carefully taken up so as to leave 
as much soil round the roots as wil] adhere 
to them. They can then be put into wooden 
trays or boxes and placed on the floor of the 
greenhouse. If there is not likely to be 
much drip they may be placed under the 
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staging. Where there is no glass structure, 
a cellar or store room will answer the pur- 
pose, so long as they are protected from frost 
and not allowed to get dust dry. In the 
spring they are brought into the light and 
started into growth. Water sparingly at 
first and increase as growth proceeds. The 
plants may be divided and put into pots 
until they are required for planting out, 
or they may be grown on in the boxes with 
suitable soil added. 

Cannas are increased by division of the 
roots either in the spring or autumn, but the 
reader is cautioned against splitting up the 
plants unless they are too large, as the best 
results are obtained from well-developed 
clumps. The best way ‘to increase the stock 
The seeds are round, 


is by raising seedlings. 





black and very hard. On account of their 
extreme hardness it is advisable to soak 
them in warm water for a couple of days 
before sowing time, otherwise germination is 
likely to be a long process. Some gardeners 
make a slight cut in the seed coat to facili- 
tate the growth of the seeds still more. The 
popular name of the Canna is Indian Shot. 
A good compost. to use is one made up of 
equal parts loam and Jeaf-mould, with a 
little sand. A gentle artificial heat is 
necessary to start the seeds into growth. 
Cannas vary considerably in height, but 
the taller growing kinds should be avoided 
for bedding purposes. In_ recent years 
growers have concentrated on the production 


-of a strain which does not exceed a height 


of three feet, which is, moreover, of a 
vigorous and robust constitution. The cele- 
brated French nurseryman, M. Crozy, of 
Lyons, did more, perhaps, than any other 
grower towards the perfect development cf 


bedding Cannas. His strain is famous in 
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the horticultural world, and many English 
growers are indebted to him for the material 
which has formed the basis of the wonderful 
up-to-date creations. A collection of un- 
named seedlings from a reliable strain is 
likely to give as much pleasure as a collection 
of named sorts. H. Greaves, F.L.S. 


Narcissus Incomparabilis Croesus. 


This is a very fine flower of great substance, 
with large rounded and imbricated, pale prim- 
rose perianth, and a widely expanded crown 
of deep gold. It was given an Award of 
Merit at Birmingham in 1911, and the First- 
Class Certificate of the Narcissus Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in 1912. 


The Blue Wood Anemone (A. 


nemorosa var. Robinsoniana). 


Of all the Windflowers known to me this 
form is my favourite, and as I write (May 
5th) many thousands are in bloom before me. 
These spreading colonies are revelling in the 
grass where they receive no attention whatever, 
year after year, and under which conditions 
they are claiming additiona] ground annually, 
This delightful little plant must have a great 
liking for our heavy soil, otherwise it would 
not spread so freely as it does, both by its 
foraging roots and seeds, a feature sadly lack- 
ing in many of this pretty-genus. When, 
many years ago, I first saw this lovely blue 
flower I considered it the most beautiful of 
them all; and, although I grow most of them, 
my opinion remains unchanged. The purple 
tone of its leaves, splendid constitution, and 
the inimitable blue of its flowers leave nothing 
to be desired. I grow this plant in a variety 
of positions, such as in broad trails alongside 
grass paths, carpeting groups of yellow Daffo- 
dils such as the lovely Queen of Spain, on high 
and on low ground, where it is massed in the 
foreground of the yellow Kingcup (Caltha 
polypetala), and amongst summer-leafing 
shrubs where it may ramble at will. E. M. 


Romneya Coulteri. 


Although the Californian Tree Poppy is 
somewhat variable in its behaviour, it fully 
compensates those who have succeeded with it. 
It is certainly worth while taking consider- 
able pains to make it do. In mild southern 
districts it is an excellent subject for growing 
in sheltered borders against warm sunny 
walls. Like those of most of the Poppy tribe 
the showy blossoms are not of long duration, 
but when the plant is in congenial surround- 
ings the dying flowers are quickly replaced 
by fresh ones, and a constant display is often 
made by these plants from June until well 
on in September. The large and somewhat 
delicate satiny-white flowers each measure 
from 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter. They 
possess a sweet-Magnolia-like fragrance, while 
the tasselled tuft of golden-yellow stamens in 
the centre completes the charm of an uncom- 
monly beautiful flower. The elegant pinnati- 
fid foliage is of a pretty glaucous milky green 
colour, adding a still further claim for 
admiration. 

The Californian Poppy must be placed in 
the warmest position in the garden, and good 
drainage is an important essential to success. 
It thrives best in a light sandy soil which 
contains a fair proportion of peat, and plenty 
of moisture at the roots during the flowering 
period is another matter of importance. 
Where peat is not easily procurable leaf-mould 
may be used with a fair amount of success. 
But neither of these substances seems to be 
actually indispensable if other conditions are 
favourable, as I have seen plants thriving and 
flowering well in a light sandy soil which con- 
tained neither peat nor leaf-mould, but in 
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this instance the climate was everything that 
could be desired, and the position selected 
was an ideal one. : : 
As the plant is only half-hardy it is advis- 
able to protect the roots during winter with a 
layer of ashes or littery material. Planting 
may be done in April and May, and a mulch- 
ing of stable manure, applied after showery 
weather, will help conserve the moisture at 
the roots and hasten their establishment in 
the soil. After plants are put into the ground 
they should be kept well supplied with water 
for a few days if dry weather should prevail, 
as the roots need special encouragement to 
take hold. The plants must also be shaded 
from strong sunlight. It is a good plan to 
procure plants in pots where possible, as the 
planting will then be attended with a mini- 
mum of root disturbance. Those who live too 
far north to indulge in outdoor culture may 


grow Romneya Coulteri in pots in the green- — 


house and conservatory. The pots should not 
be less than 8 or 9 inches in diameter, 
and the compost may be made up of a light 
sandy loam, to which is added a similar quan- 
tity of peat and leaf-mould mixed in equal 
proportions. The plants seed freely in 
favourable localities, and sowings may be 
made in pots or pans, in light sandy soil or on 
a hot bed during spring. The plants may 
also be increased by division of the roots in 
spring. H. Greaves, F.L.S. 


Lavatera -trimestris. 


As usual, I intend making consider- 
able use of this showy hardy annual. 
In a long border, in a bed, or in masses in 
hardy-plant borders, there are few more effec- 


-tive things, and the bright, satiny-pink shade 
of its characteristic flowers remains effective. 


till the close of the season. Seeds ought to 
be sown thinly where the plants are to bloom, 
and thinning, at an early stage, ought to be 
drastic, leaving the plants ultimately 15 
inches apart. When thinning has been done, 
spriggy Spruce (or similar) tips should be 
placed among the plants, which soon grow 
up and hide these. L. trimestris is a luxuri- 
ant grower. I have had it 5 feet in height, 
and the effect of a border, 30 yards long by 
5 yards wide, in early September, may be 
better imagined than described. The white 
form, L. trimestris alba, is equally vigorous ; 
but, personally, I do not care for it.. An im- 
proved form of the type is L. trimestris splen- 
dens, in which the flowers are darker than 
those of the older form. W. McG. 


Glaucium flavum tricolor. 


The ordinary Horned Poppy of our coasts 
is not to be despised as a garden plant for the 
sake of its delightful glaucous leaves and its 


- soft yellow flowers, but for showiness it is put 
‘in the shade by its ally, Glaucium flavum 


tricolor. This has showy blooms of orange- 
scarlet. It is perennial and hardy in most 
places. A point, however, which is not often 
taken into account is that it should have poor, 
sandy, or gravelly soil, or it will grow too 
strongly and look quite coarse. The same is 
the case with our native Horned Poppy, 
which is much prettier in poor sand or gravel 
than in a stronger compost. S. ARNOTT. 


Verbena Ellen Willmott. 


This very fine Verbena is useful alike 
in the flower garden during the summer and 
autumn and in the greenhouse during spring, 
when it comes in very usefully with Clarkias, 
Schizanthus, and Cinerarias, after the pass- 
ing of the bulbs. The most effective beds of 
Verbena Ellen Willmott which I have ever 


seen in the open were at Adderley Hall, ° 


Market Drayton, Salop, and at Oulton Park, 







ro 
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Tarporley, Cheshire, some years ago. In both 
places the soil appeared to suit Verbenas in — 
a very special way, and, to use a common ~ 
expression, the blooms entirely hid the _ 
foliage. I have had some success with this _ 
Verbena in pots during the spring, good 
Pieces being obtainable in 6-inch pots, while 
in 9-inch pots, plants of specimen size and 
full of bloom may be had. Under glass the ~ 
Verbena is of the easiest possible culture. I. 
wonder if any Cheshire reader of GARDENING _ 
ILLUSTRATED can tell me anything of a variety __ 
which I saw at Oulton Park, and which was 
named Foxhunter. I grew the variety from — 
cuttings which I got from Mr. Whibberley, 
who was then gardener to Sir Philip Grey-— 
Egerton, at Oulton Park, but I lost it in iy 







course of time. I believe it was originally 
raised in the gardens there. W. McG. © 


The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 
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(Rudbeckia purpurea), — 


With reference to the note regarding this 
plant on page 170, I may mention that from — 
time to time superior varieties of this plant — 
have been offered for sale, and some of these 
were quite good and superior to the typical — 
one. Most of these had longer ray florets — 
and were finer than the typical plant. I 
have never been able to ascertain what their 
origin was, whether they had been raised from 
seeds or found and selected among plants in — 
their native habitats. Unfortunately, this 
Rudbeckia does not seem to be too long-lived, — 
wand this is probably why these improved 
varieties have not made more headway. I do 
not know, at present, where any of these can 
be procured, but the suggestion of ** Byfleet,’’ 
that raising this plant from seeds should be 
practised, is deserving of being adopted. 

: S. ARNoTT. 
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“Daffodils in grass. 

(See page 413.) es a 

Having read with interest the article, — 

“* Daffodils in the Grass,’’ in your esteemed — 

paper of May 6th, by ‘“F.,”’ I have had two 

snapshots of Daffodils taken which are grow- 

ing in our slopes. They were planted about : 

ten years ago, and hdve increased wonder- i 

fully. Before the Daffodils come out the 

slopes are a picture with yellow Crocuses and j 
Tulips following the Daffodils, intermixed 

with a very late variety of Pheasant’s Hye ~ 
Narcissus. Our bulbs came from Holland. — 

; “W. Lock, 439 | 

The Gardens, Hastcliffe, Teignmouth. —__ 
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Convolvulus mauritanicus. 
Though this pretty Bindweed is classed in 
many nurserymen’s catalogues as hardy, it is 
well known that it is not completely so, and 
a hard winter will kill it unless it is growing — 

in a very sheltered position or in one of the 

more favoured parts of the country. Herein 
a London garden it did well for a year or two, 

before succumbing one winter, but I now have 
a good clump of it,which has gone on well 
for several years, although each spring I have _ 
feared I might find it dead. One gets” 

attached to a plant after having it for some 
time, and the form of this species which IT 
have is of a very clear blue—much better 
than the more usual slatey-blue shade. It is 
growing on the south side of ‘a rock wall and 
just above it is Pentstemon Scouleri, which 
has grown into quite a fair sized little bush, — 
and has extended downwards right over the — 
crown of the Convolvulus, the trailing stems 

of which work their way among the branches 
of the Pentstemon in a very charming way. 
No doubt the Pentstemon acts as an efficient — 
shelter to the Convolvulus during the winter, — 
the evergreen branches being quite thick and 
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_ forming a good protection against frost. The 
_ flowers of the two plants do not clash, the 
_ Pentstemon being all over, long before the 
_ Bindweed commences to open its lovely flowers. 


__ The combination was quite an accidental one, 
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lovely picture 


_ the flower-lover. 


Last summer suited it to perfection. 





- which are _ porcelain-white, 
racemes at the extremity of the shoots—the 
blooms being pendent and almost globular 
in shape. P. 


in a deep, dark loam. 


why 


but it gives a hint which may be useful in 
the case of other somewhat tender things, 


though it would be of no use unless the plant 


requiring protection were vigorous enough to 
push through the branches of its protector. 
Care must be taken, too, that the protecting 
plant does not get so thick as to smother the 
By the way, the Pentstemon is full 
of buds again and, in a short time, will be a 
when crowded with its 
luminous, tubular blossoms. OSG Ee, 





Primula pubescens var. Othello. 
This garden hybrid of considerable value, 


which undoubtedly owes its existence on one 


side to P. hirsuta, was raised some years ago 
by the noted Auricula specialist, Mr. 


Douglas, of Bookham, who disposed of his 


plants to Mr. Clarence Elliott, of Stevenage, 
in whose nursery practically the whole stock 
of this fine Primula is to be found. This plant 


is of the soundest constitution, and thrives 
freely even in flat beds of strong loam fully . 


exposed, and flowers freely every spring and 
to a less extent again in the autumn. As the 


illustration of a pot-grown specimen shows, 


the flowers are produced in full heads on 
stems just overtopping the rosettes. In 
strong plants this Primula branches freely, 
every branch rosette sending up its truss of 
rich dusky red flowers. Perhaps a _ west- 


_ facing, open ledge in the rock garden is the 
ideal position for this plant. _ 
_ ciates a good sound loam, a little leaf mould 


It much appre- 


and sand, and a few good lumps of cowdung 
buried 6 inches below the ground will be 
thankfully accepted and paid for in extra 
vigour. Viewed in such a position in May, 


when the almost level sunrays strike a 


flowering plant and turn the blooms into 
glowing rubies, it is a real feast of beauty to 
WY lint beet 


Zauschneria californica. 


Now is the time to increase one’s stock of 
this gorgeous autumn-flowering subject, 
young growths pulled off close to the root, in- 


serted in sandy soil and kept shaded, soon 


making strong young plants. In a dry rock 


wall there is nothing lke it for giving a bril- 
_ liant autumn effect if one is careful to secure 


a free-flowering form. There seem to be some 


_ stocks which bloom but sparsely, and give 


no indication of the capabilities of the plant. 


Nee 


Pieris (Andromeda) formosa. 
To those whose gardens are warm and 


_ Sheltered, especially those who live near the 
_ sea, I can recommend Pieris formosa. Foliage 
and flowers are alike attractive. 
ina young state, is of a reddish shade, chang- 


The former, 


The flowers, 


ing with age to a deep green. 
are borne in 


formosa certainly appreciates 
a peaty soil, but it succeeds remarkably well 
W. McG. 


— Dahlia Juarezi. 
One can well recall the advent of D. 


_ Juarezi and the interest it excited among 


growers of the Dahlia. It had a fault shared 


by too many of the early-raised Cactus 
_Dahlias—i.e., that of hanging its flowers 
downwards too much and of hiding them in 
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its foliage. It was also rather tall for many 
places, but it was, withal, a striking plant. 


. By the way, it appeared to be a trifle hardier 


than other Dahlias of the time, and was 
superior in this respect to its more beautiful 
successors, the modern Cactus Dahlias. I 
knew it well in a large garden where it was 
grown, and in most winters (and this was in 
a Scottish garden) any tubers of D. Juarezi 
which were left in the ground by accident 
usually survived the winter and grew strongly 
the next season. A. Scor. 


Sweet | Pea! Mrs. Hugh Dickson, 


So as not to be behind, a grower wisely 
adds some of the new sorts each year; but 
probably one is inclined to part with the older 
ones too early. A liking for the above always 
gives it prominence in our collection, and 





really at the moment this cream and pink: 


kind is about as satisfactory as any we grow. 
Five flowers to a spray are not usual, yet it 
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months for the purpose. In Cnothera the 
larger fleshy roots are best. In Gaillardia 
small roots of the size of the writing lead in 
Cedar-wood pencils are best, the largest roots 
being too old and wiry. Indeed, you may 
accept this as the general guide, large roots . 
when these are of a flesh-like nature, and 
small roots if wiry and hard. In all cases, 
save Phlox and other things making bud 
growth freely on the laterally disposed roots, 
the root-cuttings should be inserted erect, 
keeping the end nearest to the root stock of 
the plant always uppermost. This applies 
with equal force when several cuttings are 
made from the same length of root. You will 
find pots more convenient than boxes, and 
pots of 5-inch diameter are a serviceable size. 
Give good drainage, and use sandy soil so 
placed in the pot that the made cutting, say; 
of 15 inches long, may be placed in position 
with its apex appearing above the rim. By 
repeating this it is possible to get fifty root 
cuttings into one pot. With the lower soil 


Primula pubescens var. Othello. 


may be said in the case of this kind the habit 
is not rare. The blooms, too, are highly 
frilled, and have almost the appearance of 
being double. While it continues to come so 
fine, this variety will be in our first selection 


of sorts to grow. Old kinds which do not 


show a tendency to revert to the less waved 
shape of ancient types can be grown in a 
style unsurpassed by recent ones. 

i MayFrorp. 


— 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Root cuttings. 


When should root cuttings be taken of 


Cinothera macrocarpa, Phlox, Dictamnus, 
Gaillardia, etc.? Should the inch pieces be 
laid flat on soil in box, or put in upright and 
covered with soil? What thickness of root is 
best? Is ordinary greenhouse or bottom-heat 
necessary? Any other hints will be very 
acceptable as to watering and transplanting. 
: FINcH. 

[The best time for securing the root cuttings 
of the plants mentioned is during the winter, 
when the sap is practically in abeyance. 
December and January are both excellent 


~~ 


at the proper level, arrange the cuttings just 
clear of each other around the inside of the 
pot, then fill in with sandy soil and firm all 
together. The inner circle only of the pot 
should be used for the roots. A uniform 
greenhouse temperature of 50 degs. is ample, 
and, if bottom-heat is employed, it should be 
of a very mild character. The system of root 
cuttings is best employed for specially good 
forms of Gaillardias, or plants producing few - 
seeds, or others, like Senecio pulcher, difficult 
to divide satisfactorily, and a shy-seeding 
subject also. Other things, as Phlox and 
Cinothera, while submitting freely to this 
method of increase, may now be increased 
from cuttings of the young growth, and in 
the last-named the cuttings now appearing, 
it torn off with a heel intact and inserted 
under a handlight in the open in sandy soil, 
will root freely. Root cuttings usually start 
into growth in about six weeks, and during 
this period not much water will be required 
after one good watering at the start. With 
the growth visible at the apex of the root 
cutting, a week or two should be allowed for 
the formation of fibrous roots, when the young 
plants may be potted off and treated after 
the manner of seedlings or rooted cuttings. ] 
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GARDENING. 


Pages for 


The Flower Garden. 


Propagation of hardy plants. 


Most people who have a real and close 
affection for their plants, and who can find 
the necessary time and convenience, like to 
propagate and raise them from their begin- 
nings. The propagation of plants takes time 
and demands certain facilities, especially 
when done on a comparatively large'scale ; but 
I do not propose to deal with it here on any 
but the most modest lines, for when only a few 
dozen plants are required every year, their 
propagation makes but little demand on the 
time, and calls even less for special facilities. 


The matter is further simplified by the fact — 


that for various plants the propagating 
season varies; for example, in March we 
propagate Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, Helio- 
tropes, and sow seeds of numerous annuals; 
in June and July we take cuttings of Arabis 
and Alyssum, Violas, Pansies, and Pinks, 


etc.; in August and September we in- 
crease our Pelargoniums, Marguerites, - 
Pentstemons, and Calceolarias; and in 


October our Roses and hardy climbers 
That is to mention only a few. It is true that 
with March and April propagation some 
system of artificial heating is found necessary, 





a 
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Fig. 1.—Square handlight. 


but when we come to June and July propaga- 
tion, ‘which is our more immediate concern, 
nothing in the way of artificial heating is 
required, though the use of a little glass pro- 
tection is very helpful, if not essential. 
Perhaps the most convenient and economical 
glass protection is a square hand-light, about 
16 inches in diameter (see Fig. 1), which caa 
so easily be placed in position or removed. 
Another temporary or makeshift protection is 
easily made by fixing two sloping slips of wood 
in position, with pieces at back and front, 
and laying across this large panes of glass, 
overlapping to carry off the water ‘Fig. 2). 
Protection is only one thing ; the other most 
essential being that the soil within or covered 
by it shall be in a condition fit to nurse and 
encourage the cuttings. Obviously the cut- 
tings will not be induced to venture roots into 
lumpy and uncongenial soil; they should 
rather be surrounded by fine, open sandy soil, 
light in texture, and pressed together to firm- 


ness, so that it grips and enfolds the cutting - 


closely. It need not be rich; rather it 
must be sweet, and it might safely err on the 
side of poorness. 

So much for the soil and its preparation. 
As to the actual putting in of the cuttings, I 
have a few words to say, and they call for 
particular attention. Will you look closely 


Beginners. 


at Fig. 3? You wil] see the hole made in tke 
soil by the dibble for the reception of the cut- 
ting.. You will also see the cutting standing 
in position, and the whole point of this 
diagram is that the base of the cutting rests 





Fig. 2.—A temporary glass ‘protection. 


solidly on the bottom of the hole. I venture 
to say that more cuttings die through not 
standing solidly on the bottom than from any 
other cause. : 
it does not stand on a solid base, the cutting 
is suspended, and the soil is not sufficiently 
in contact with the base of the cutting to 
supply any inducement for the emission of 
roots. It matters comparatively little how 
loose the soil about a cutting may be in any 
other portion of it, but it must be packed close 
around the base from which the roots spring. 


So, in firming the cutting with a dibble, 


always drive obliquely towards its base, until 
it shows by its resistance to a slight effort to 
move it that it is firmly gripped... Once 
master that point and you will have mastered 
that which matters the most. 

Now as to subjects. I will limit myself to 
a small selection of those which are of imme- 
diate concern in point of time—those of which 
the cuttings should be inserted now and with- 
out loss of time. First, we have those twin 
spring-flowering plants, the Arabis and Alys- 
sum sexatile. The double Arabis, being of a 


straggling growth, ought to be replaced by | 


young plants every second year; and the 
Alyssum, to be kept compact and within its 
allotted limits, ought not to-go beyond three 
years. Hach produces quite a large number 
of cuttings, for every one of the new season’s 
growths are suitable. . The Arabis is particu- 
larly brittle, and it is advisable to keep to the 


‘softer growths and to use a very sharp knife. 


Another very useful plant is the Pansy, and 
though hundreds of thousands of these are 
raised from seeds every year, the real aristo- 
crats, that is the named varieties and any 
special giant flowered varieties, are per- 
petuated by taking cuttings. If you examine 
your plants you will see that, while they are 
sending up strong flowering growths, they 
are at the same time producing some more 
slender growths from about the roots, which 
resemble small watercress and shows no signs 
of bloom. It is these growths, known as 
‘* basal,’’ which furnish the cuttings (see Fig. 
4). The larger and flowerings shoots are not 
satisfactory in that they are hollow, and, 
after lingering some considerable time to 
excite one’s hopes, gradually wilt and die. 
Those who are fortunate enough to possess 
plants of the double White Rocket (and these 
are but rarely seen now) can make cuttings by 


cutting the flowering stalks into lengths; buf - 


these can more readily be rooted by inserting 
them round the edge of a flower-pot than by 
putting them into a prepared bed. 

Pinks and the newer Dianthus Allwoodi 
may be increased now by pipings. They are 
seldom called cuttings, because they are not 

al 


That is my experience. When . 
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cut, but pulled by taking a firm hold with ~ 


thumb and finger above the point of severance 
and holding firm with the other hand below 
that point and giving a sharp upward pull 
(see Fig. 5). The piping is thus made. 
It must pe so handled that it is not bruised in 
the pulling, otherwise it will die. JI am 
afraid the older Pinks will gradually recede 
before the newer Allwoodii, and, though I am 
not very conservative in my outlook, I do hope 
such will not be the case. — 


Ge Omer. 


‘ 


Writing of Pinks very naturally suggests 
Carnations. The propagation of these is not 
by cuttings, but by layers. I-fully described 
the methods of doing this a year ago. The 
time for layering is the first week in July. 
The plants will be in full growth and full of 
flower bud, and to keep the flower stalks out 
of the way, as well as for the sake of tidiness, 
they should be staked and tied up (see Fig. 6). 


This will leave the several growths at the base_ 


free and clear for the operation, which is sim- 
plicity itself and not beyond the skill of the 
veriest novice. In so many gardens we see 
the good old Crimson Clove wild and 
straggling, and even dying, because the 
owners have not the nous about them to layer 
them. F. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Brassicas of practically every variety should 
now be planted. In particular, Brussels 
Sprouts should be planted at once, because 
they need a long season in which to grow if 


they are to be highly productive. I-have pre-. 
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Fig. 3.—Planting a Pink piping. 
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viously written several times upon the subject 


of planting, and now that the time has 
actually arrived for putting it into practice, 
I just wish to refresh your memories. 


‘irst, do not put Brassicas into light, loose . 


soil, but if it is at all inclined to be spongy 
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} a fan pen, tread it lightly over and make it 






 tolerably firm. Much depends upon this, and 
an loose soil you get a spreading growth, while 
~ what you really want is solid and compact 
_ growth. In planting, if you use a dibble, 
_. make quite sure that the roots of the plant 
_ hole. If they do not, the plants are simply 
hanged by the neck and will do badly. 
I repeat what I have already written more 
than once, never mind about the collar of 

_—s your plant, but firm the soil well around the 
- roots. + If your soil is light, give a steady 
|. pressure on each side of the plant with your 
i os Moot. If your soil is subject to club-root or 
to wireworm, it is a good thing to dip the 
roots in lime-water just before planting. The 
lime will not hurt the roots, but it will dis- 
._ courage the eel-worm, which causes club-root, 
' and for a time drives away the wireworm. 
Be sure you do not plant too thickly. Cab- 
_- +bage plants require about 15 inches between 
on lant and plant; early Cauliflowers, 15 to 
._ 18 inches ; Savoys, 18 inches; Kale, Broccoli, 
- Brussels Sprouts, and autumn Cauliflower, 
not less than 20 inches. If the soil is dry, 
after you have made your holes with a dibble, 
- fill them up with water, and when it has 
soaked away, then insert your plant—there 
_. ids a considerable check upon a plant which 
__ languishes through its first days in need of 
__—-water. Naturally one would select showery 
_ weather for planting, but that does not 
‘- always come when wanted, and when 
looked for it delays longer than ever. It is 
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7 ee . Fig. 4.—A good Pansy cutting. 
Ee not good policy to wait for it, unless there 
are sure signs of its early coming. 


_ green vegetables will have added to our appre- 
- ¢iation of them, and so might eventually lead 
to their more careful cultivation. It is not 
all over when the planting is finished. The 
hoe must be kept constantly at work, for I 
_ will undertake to say that a bed of Cabbage, 
— or Sprouts, or Broccoli that has been kept 
____well hoed will be 50 per cent. better in weight, 
in quality, and in value than a bed where 
the hoeing has been neglected. Now as to 
_-‘Warrrine.—Where. the plantations are 
- small, as they would be in our case, the water- 
ing of the plants means only just a few 
___watering-pots full of water, and in such cases 
_ watering pays well. But market-growers, 
"whose plantations run into thousands of 
_ plants, have to depend on the elements, unless 
 @ drought sets in, when they are obliged to 
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lives of the plants. _ 
i: eR : Fruit. 
Bottling fruit—continued. 
__ Loganberries ie 
should be prepared for bottling exactly 
s recommended for Raspberries, Atten- 
tion has been drawn to the loss of colour 
in the Raspberry and Currant, caused by 
sterilisation at unnecessarily high tempera- 
tures. The same remark applies to the 
| ~  Loganberry. Boiling causes a loss of colour 













rest securely on the soil at the bottom of the | 


I think that the recent shortage of these 


resort to very expensive methods ie aR 


— “\ 
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and leaves the fruit much less attractive 
than when it has been sterilised at a lower 
temperature, such as 175-180 degrees. It is 
well to say that all soft fruits lose their 
colour in time. The Loganberries kept their 





Fig. 5.—Pink piping. 


colour until about 1917. They were bottled 
in 1911 at a temperature of 165-170 degrees. 


Pears. 


With Pears it is necessary to alter the pre- 
paratory work considerably, although the 
actual sterilisation remains practically the 
same. The same bottles are used, but the 
preparation of the fruit differs. For 
domestic purposes the Pears are prepared for 
consumption at any time after sterilisation. 
They may be sterilised in plain water, thin 
or thick syrup, as desired. If syrup be used 
it is well to make it from castor sugar, the 
whole will then be white and clear when 
sterilisation is completed. A slightly sweet 
syrup may be made by dissolving 4 Ib. of 
sugar in one quart of water; a sweet syrup 
by adding 4 lb. to one quart of water; and 
a thick syrup by adding 1 lb. of sugar to 
one quart of water. Before its application 
to the fruit in the bottles the sugar should 
be dissolved in a large jug by pouring over 
it the requisite quantity of boiling water and 
stirring until the sugar is dissolved. This 
should be prepared and be cold by the time 
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Fig. 6.—Staking a Carnation. 


the bottles are ready to be filled with the 
Pears, in order that the fruit may be covered 
without delay with syrup, whether it be thin, 
sweet, or thick. 

In order to pack the largest’ amount of 
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fruit into the smallest space, the Pears 
should be peeled, cored, and halved or 
quartered. To prevent the discoloration of 
the cut fruit by the oxygen of the air, the 
pieces should be put at once into a weak salt 
solution, 1 or 2 oz. of salt to a gallon of water. 
When everything is ready, the Pears or 
sections should be removed from the salt 
solution and packed from the bottom of the 
bottle to the top of the neck, leaving as few 
spaces as possible. The bottles having been 
packed with fruit and filled with either water 
or syrup, should receive their rubber rings 
(which have been softened in warm water) 
and be fitted with their caps and metal rings 
(if any), and be partly screwed down. The 
spring clips will regulate themselves. Im- 


_merse the bottles up to the shoulders in cold 
or lukewarm water, and slowly raise the tem- 
perature of the water in the saucepan or kettle 
to 175-180 degrees, maintaining it at that 
temperature for ten to fifteen minutes. Then 
withdraw the vessel from the fire and allow 


tues 


Pears bottled in 1917. 


it to cool slowly, not forgetting to keep 
tightening the screw caps, for admission of 
air to the fruit must be avoided. Always 
keep ‘all the fruit at the highest temperatures 
mentioned, for ten to fifteen minutes, before 
withdrawing the vessel from the fire. 


Tomatoes. 

This fruit should be coloured, whether it 
be red or yellow, and it should be slightly 
under-ripe and even in size. Pack them care- 
fully and compactly in the bottle and fill to 
the top of the neck. Dissolve a large tea- 
spoonful of salt in water and fill up the 
bottle to half an inch from the top. Affix the 
rubber ring and cap or cover, and screw down 
loosely, or affix the spring clip, as the case 
may be; place the bottle in cold water—not 
forgetting the false bottom for the bottle to 
rest upon—and raise the temperature of the 
water to 180-190 degrees for fifteen minutes. 
Then withdraw the saucepan or steriliser 
from the fire, screw down As cap, and keep 
screwing it down as the bottle cools and con- 
tracts, until all is cool, tight, and safe. The 
Tomatoes look very beautiful when properly 
bottled, retaining their bright crimson colour. 


Storage. 
The question of storage may be summarily 
dealt with, because many would-be fruit 


bottlers are deterred by the storage. aah 
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FURNISHINGS FOR THE GARDEN. 


Garden furniture has witnessed many 
changes since the days when hard, rigid and 
conventionally ornamental stone seats were 
esteemed by the modish, and were regarded 
generally as an indication of a truly fashion- 
able sense of finish where gardens and their 
arrangement were concerned. All the decora- 
tive trimmings of gardens, the ornaments and 
little figures, the summer-houses, as well as 
seats, have a different character to-day; the 
figures and ornaments have not changed 
greatly, but the manner in which they are 
used is different; they are placed without 
reference to the formal conventions that 6o 
often dominated the gardens as well as the 
houses of the eighteenth century, particularly 
in France. We are no longer under a classic 
cult that insists on thronging glades with 
nymphs and dryads; the urns and vases that 
accompanied this phase of taste are absent 
too, and we are freer and more natural in our 
general sense of arrangement, nor are we 
afraid to please ourselves in the placing of 
decorative objects. 

Profusion has had its day, and the realisa- 
tion that one or two well-chosen ornaments.or 
figures placed in a way that enhances their 
particular decorative value- are infinitely 





Revolving garden shelter (Boulton and Paul, Ltd., 
Norwich). 


better than the competing interests created by 
a multitude of such articles has been respon- 
sible for the restraint and distinction many 
modern gardens may claim. Instead of mak- 
ing the growing things a mere background for 
extraneous ornamental features, ornaments 
are no longer employed unless their presence 
gives some special point to the effectiveness of 
some part of the garden. 

We have seen a vogue for sundials that was 
iu danger of becoming an obsession, until] dis- 
crimination in the use of such features gained 
a wider appreciation. Unnatural formality 
and overcrowding with ornaments are not com- 
mendable characteristics for either houses or 
gardens to assume. Of course, every period 
of taste produces a type of mind that will 
insist upon overcrowding, regarding accumu- 
lation as a supreme virtue and acquirement 15 
the only road to ultimate perfection. Itmust 
be understood quite definitely that garden 
planning is not an opportunity for collectors 
of stone and lead figures to find settings for 
their cherished possessions; gardens must 
never become hoarding grounds for miscel- 
laneous ornaments. 

To-day in the arrangement of houses or 
gardens we express ourselves instead of fol- 
lowing fashion. Economic trials and troubles 
have brought with them a certain independ- 
ance, and we no longer purchase things which 
are not likely to justify our expenditure; we 
are disinclined to listen to the voice of the 


Author of ‘“t Simple Furnishing and Arrangement,” etc. 
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By JOHN GLOAG, 


salesman when we select things for our rooms 
or gardens, for we appreciate the fact that he 
is necessarily unfamiliar with our personal 


‘ 





Norfolk reed thatched garden house (The En Tout 
Cas Co., Ltd., Syston). 


taste as well as with the particular surround- 
ings for which we require such accessories as 
garden furniture or ornaments. The days 
when a capable salesman could direct our 
desires with such facility that we would gladly 
take anything he cared to label ‘‘ fashion- 
able,’’ ‘‘ novel,’’ ‘‘ original’’ have gone for 
ever. We are standing on our own feet, and 
have done with the tyranny of established 
taste. 

Garden furniture has not suffered from the 
disease of ‘‘ period ’’ to the same extent as 
furniture for the house. Indoors our every- 
day surroundings are stamped with style; we 
are ‘‘ Jacobean,’’ ‘‘ Carolian,’’ ‘‘ Queen 
Anne,”’ ‘‘ Karly Georgian,’’ ‘‘ Chinese Chip- 
pendale,’’ ‘* Regency,’® and so forth, and 
until quite recently we were all those things 
very seriously, conscientiously. and rigidly. 
We were under the spell of period decoration 
and furnishing, and it was only when dis- 


criminating experimenters began to associate _ 


different styles, when such associations were 
harmonious, and to mix walnut and mahogany 
and lacquer, and open up an enormous field 
of pleasant possibilities where arrangement 
was concerned, that the rather hampering 
limitations of strict periaqd settings were 
realised. Garden furniture has endured its 





‘* Weston”’ seat and table (W. T. Revitt, 
Olney). 


modes, but utility has been a 


primary mould- 
ing influence in its design. ‘ 


Looking back we do not discover a great. 


deal that calls for admiration ; old-world gar- 
dens have their charm, but it is not to the 
prententious pleasure grounds depicted in 
eighteenth century French prints that we 
look ; their planned magnificence is too over- 
powering ; it is the old-fashioned English gar- 
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den with its warm, red-bricked walls and inti- 2 


mate, personal charm that appeals to us. 
Here we may find some bench, perhaps an 
oak settle that owed its expulsion from the 
house to the introduction of fresh fashions and 
ideas: simple cottage furniture, crude some- 
times, but essentially suitable. Ever since 
the eighteenth century we have seen a widen- 
ing desire for comfort, and simple, homely 
types of garden furniture have replaced the 
ornamental creations. ae 

Fashion may have been behind this turn to 
simplicity and utility. It is more than 
probable that the various vogues that have 
swept the modish world from time to. time 
eventually established a permanent regard 
for the easy grace of the plain and unpre- 
tentious furnishings of the cottage garden. 
We know the Marie Antoinette was fond of 
playing at being a dairymaid in a little rustic 
village set aside in the grounds of Versailles, 
and the idle whims of society may 
affected a plainness and rusticity which ulti- 
mately dominated garden fashions. 
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have been innumerable designs for seats and — 


arbours in the past, and thenineteenth century 
was rich in such ideas for the _treatment and 





Cane garden furniture (The Dryad Works, 
Leicester); sy 


appropriate furnishing of all the nooks and 
corners of a garden. The introduction of the 


old boat transformed into an arbour is diffi- — 


cult to date. Marryat. describes such a seat — 


in “ Jacob Faithful,” written in the early 


thirties of the last century, but dealing with — 


the period of the Napoleonic wars. This was 
just half an old boat set upright with a bench 


inside in the humble riverside garden of old _ 


Tom Beazeley on the verge of the Battersea 
Fields. Washington Irvin, in ‘‘ Bracebridge 
Hall,” speaks of-a rustic bench, and this 


bench is shown in one of Randolph Calde- — 


cott’s illustrations to the book; built beneath 


a tree it carries a suggestion of profound dis- _ 


comfort. — 


Our glance backwards must re-assure us a. 


regarding the ability of present-day designers 
of garden furniture. 


We are able to draw — 
upon a great variety of models, and we haye 
. good, practical and comfortable designs for 


our gardens, as wel]l as the more fanciful, 


ornamental ideag that have survived from an 
age that put freakishness before utility. 


At 


one time the fashion for rustic furniture was” 


growing so popular that there was some danger 
of a convention or a set. approved and limit- 


ing style becoming established. Rustic Je- 


signs, when they are well done, and are not 


pian 


» sea Oat EE 


too artificial, possess an amount of attraction: 


there are times when they may be appro- 


priate, although there are many critics who — 
hold, perhaps rightly, that the imitation of — 
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‘primitive makeshifts, however picturesque 
, they may be, is altogether wrong. We are 
] rather under the influence of picturesque 
_ things; we are inclined to make their cultiva- 
_ tion a serious business, but it would have been 
a pity had the development of some of our 
good garden furniture designs been atrophied 
_ or distorted by the establishment of a mode 

_ that insisted on picturesque qualities rather 


than such humble attributes as comfort and 


'_usefulness.~ - 
When we examine the selection we are 
_ offered to-day for furnishing the garden we 
find that. comfort and utility have been the 
_ starting points with modern designers, and 


rt 


decorative value have developed naturally ; 

_ seats and lounges, chairs and tables all have 
that intrinsic grace that springs from fitness 
and utility, and consequent harmony of design. 
_ Frills and futilities in the way of unnecessary 
- ornamentation will not be found; beauty of 
line and finish have rendered unnecessary the 
decoration another age would have seen fit to 


"apply. 


_ great variety; there are lounges and seats 
and settees, all possessing a subtlety of line 
that has brought to such articles a distinctive 
_ and interesting character. The colouring of 
_ cane has only added to the pleasant. variety it 





: offers, and although its own natural hue of 
warm buff is perhaps the most suitable hue 


ee 
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. “ Homebilt ” seat (Homebilt Ltd., New Cross), 

_ for a garden, shades of blue would not be out 

_ of place. There is a convention about paint- 
work in gardens, and it is nearly always 

_ green; an unhappy colour when produced by 


+ 


___ the poor pigments. of mankind in competition 


























_ Garden furniture should not be painted green ; 
_ however good the colour may be, it will almost 
_ invariably acquire a rawness or, worse still, 
_ a dowdiness when it appears beside the vivid 
living tone of leaves. Generally speaking, 
_ wooden furniture may be left its natural 
_ colour, or, if it must be painted, it should be 
white. = 
_- Excellent garden seats are made from the 
timbers of ships that have been broken up, 
_ and the durability of teak and oak and their 
_ _weather-resisting qualities make their use 
particularly appropriate for this purpose. 
Apart from materials, the actual design of 
_ seats is of interest. A straightforward plain- 
ness appears as an outstanding characteristic ; 
there are no unnecessary curves; essentially 
_ these seats belong to the class of furniture 
for wear and tear. With slatted seats and 
backs, strongly framed, there is something 
traditional in their form; some hint of a 
natural evolution from the settles and benches 
_ of the days of old oak furniture. 
People of moderate means find themselves 
catered for to a hitherto unheard of extent 
in these times. The expression ‘‘ Cheap and 
Nasty ’’ has beem justified in the past with 
‘regrettable frequency; but manufacturers 
have been discovering since the war years that 
a cheap thing that is frankly plain and un- 
“pretentious is just as popular as the cheap 
- thing that acquires a nauseating tawdriness 
by attempting to look luxurious and costly. 
' Good workmanship and sensible design are re- 


| _ placing pointless embellishment or ornament 


i 


qualities such as lightness and durability and ~ 


Cane furniture, for example, is made in 


with Nature’s range of beautiful tints. - 


~ 
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that acts as 
construction. : 

We find seats that are made in sections and 
can be packed and sent off from the makers 
in parts, and put together by the purchaser ; 
there is no suggestion of the gimcrack con- 
traption about these modern designs that 
simplify both transit and storing. 


camouflage for defective 


ing the models that ingenuity allied with 





Old man-o’-war teakwood seat (Castles’ 
Shipbreaking Co., Ltd,, Westminster). 


common sense have brought into being we 
come across many practical ideas; the wheel- 
barrow seat, for instance. A seat built on the 
lines of a wheelbarrow, with the seat frame 
projecting beyond the arms at either end... At 
one end these projecting members form a pair 
of handles, and at the other they are fitted 
with sockets which take the axle of a wheel 
which just touches the ground, so that when 
the seat is lifted by the handles its four legs 
clear the ground and allow the whole struc- 
ture to be wheeled about with thé greatest 
ease. There is nothing clumsy about this 
eminently sensible idea ; it makes the pursuit 
of shade a matter of ease instead of a hot and 
irritating business. 

There are folding tables in many varieties, 
and most of them fold at the right moment 
and not inadvertently: collapsible designs 
that are invaluable when meals are taken in 
the garden. Then the vast array of models 
that cater essentially for comfort comes before 
us. Lounges, deck chairs, with canopies and 
awnings ; hammocks slung in frames that sup- 
port awnings; chairs with book rests and 
reading desks attached: comfort is certainly 
encouraged to-day, and its attainment com- 
mands such wide attention that sometimes we 
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Lead fountain figure (J. P. White and Sons, Ltd., 
, Bedford). 
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feel that a new class of ‘‘ experts ’’ must have. 


been created, specialists who explore the whole 
field of ease and direct the activities of 


_ furniture makers. : 


In addition to the independent pieces of 
furniture that can be employed in the garden 
is the garden house, the summerhouse, or what- 
ever name appears appropriate. Somedelight- 
ful designs for these little places have been 
created by architects occasionally, and have 
been carried out in brick or stone, but we are 
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concerned chiefly with the humbler varieties, 
and here we find that rustic houses are pro- 
minent. Certainly the rustic structure is 
admirable for creepers, and can gain that 
picturesque atmosphere that sometimes makes 
a strong appeal despite its obvious artificial- 
ity. In the opening chapter of his delight- 
ful book on Spain, Mr. Royall Tyler quotes 
a remark made by D. Miguel de Unamuno, 
Rector of Salamanca University, in connection 
with the tendency in Spain to cater for the 
appetite displayed by tourists for picturesque 
things. ‘‘ Above alJl,”” he says, ‘‘ we must 
have done with this horrible picturesquemon- 
gery.”’ Picturesquemongery is a good word 
to apply to certain things we are offered for 
the ornamenting of our gardens. 

The summerhouse should not attempt the 
imitation of architectural features unless 
appropriate materials are employed. To copy 


_ some design in wood that is ordinarily worked 


out in stone is never a happy idea: suitability 
of material is an important point. The little 
classic temples and structures that were popu- 
lar at one time are not effective unless they 
are built in stone or plaster. For a small 





Lead figure seated on shell bird bath (W. H. 
- Gaze and Sons, Ltd., Kingston), 


or moderately-sized garden such designs are 
perhaps a little out of place; we feel that they 
demand a spaciousness and that to some 
extent they imply a little formality in spite 
of their undoubted attractiveness. The 
charming little temple-like houses at Kew are 
entirely appropriate in their surroundings, 
but for the modern garden lighter and simpler 
structures are indicated. 

There ‘are many interesting and appro- 
priate designs for summerhouses which serve 
their purpose of providing a cool and shady 
retreat; the rustic varieties can form very 
pleasant shelters, although plain walls in the 
interior that may be whitewashed are a dis- 
tinct advantage. Too many summerhouses 
combine their offer of shade with a gratuitous 
allowance of dust and dirt, and the ideal 
summerhouse would be treated as a cool and 
pleasant room, with one wall and easily con- 
trolled sunblinds on three sides. 

Altogether the furnishing of the garden 
does not present very complicated problems. 
It must be regarded necessarily in a 
different light from the furnishing of a 
room; it is a simpler matter. We have a 
fairly wide choice ; we are not limited by con- 
siderations of style and colour, and con- 
venience is the controller of arrangement in 
most cases: a situation that is almost ideal. 
Things are put in their right places without 
much trouble, and we realise that an unfur- 
nished garden. loses none of its charm. and 
beauty, therefore the furnishing must never 
degenerate into an attempt to create an addi- 
tional touch of prettiness. Its purpose must 
be apparent, and the introduction of orna- 
mental features must be appropriate. A 
garden is not a background for incidental 
beauty so much as a perfect expression of 
beauty in itself. 
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VEGETABLES. 


To grow Vegetable Marrows. 


I have had the best results by opening a 
trench in the autumn, 4 feet wide, 24 feet 
deep, 40 to 50 yards long, according to the 
length of the break. ~This I fill in with all 
garden rubbish, such as weeds and decaying 
vegetable matter. Over every barrow-load that 
is emptied into it a few spadefuls of soil are 
thrown. About the end of April, when the 
lawns are being mowed, I collect all the short 
grass, mix with it a couple of loads of stable 
litter or leaves, spread it all along the trench, 
and cover in with the remaining soil, forming 
a ridge about 24 feet high. On’ top of this I 
put out. the Marrow plants, which have been 
hardened off for the purpose. Beside each 
plant I place’a box or large pot, so that the 
Marrows can be coyered every night until the 
weather gets warmer. fa 





Celery. 


As soon as Celery plants are large enough 
they should be carefully transferred to the 
trenches, and a sufficient quantity of clear 
water applied to settle the soil about the 
roots. It is a mistake to leave these plants 
too long in the nursery bed, as late trans- 
planting causes a check, from which it takes 
them a long time to recover, especially if the 
weather is dry at the time of planting. 
When the plants begin to make fresh growth, 
frequent light dustings of soot may be ap- 
plied. Careful attention must be given to 
watering throughout the season. Continue to 
prick out plants for the latest supplies, giving 
each plant plenty of space. 


Scarlet Runners. 


Warmth and rain have promoted such quick 
growth that all sown early now need mould- 
ing and staking. The latter needs to be well 
done in districts subject to high winds, other- 
wise the results may be disastrous in autumn. 
The length of stake or pole to employ will 
depend entirely on the nature of the soil and 
the amount of attention devoted to feeding 
and watering. For a late crop sow at once. 


Peat moss litter. 


I was interested in your correspondent’s 
(“L. L. Y. §.,’? Sidmouth) note in GarpEn- 
Inc InnusrrateD for the 27th ult. about the 
use of peat moss litter, and hope that other 
readers who have used this material for 
garden purposes will state their experiences 
in the use of it. I would myself like to 
experiment with peat moss litter for tthe 
garden, and should be glad if “L. L. Y. 8.” 
would kindly state where he obtains his 
supply from and the cost of it. HB: 

South Devon. ; 





Storage of. manure. 


To gain the greatest value from farmyard 
manure as a fertiliser, it should, when prac- 
ticable, be applied to the land as soon as 
made. The valuable plant foods contained 
in manure are quickly lost by exposure, 
especially the nitrogen. It has been proved 
that there is less loss, even in applying 
‘manure to light, dry land in autumn, than is 
occasioned by storage for several months. 
Where it is necessary to keep manure, how- 
ever, the use of compact heaps is advisable, 
and, if possible, these should be sheltered 
from the weather. It has been proved that 
the greatest loss of ammonia, which means 
loss of nitrogen, occurs in loose manure heaps, 
exposed to rain and sun. If no other cover is 
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available, a 6-inch layer of soil on the heap 
will prove useful. 

The use of compact covered heaps to pre- 
serve manure from undue loss of its own 
moisture and wastage by rain is also of 
value from another point of view. Fresh 
manure, especially that from horses, provides 
the ideal breeding ground for the house-fly. 
This pest commences active breeding opera- 
tions in the early summer, and an adult fly can 
be produced from the egg in ten days under 
favourable conditions. The house-fly is well 
known as the agent by which many diseases, 
such as cholera, typhoid fever and dysentery 
are spread, and the agriculturist can help 
himself and the community by using every 
means to destroy this pest. By well pressing 
the heaps’ of manure they may be rendered 
unsuitable as a breeding ground for flies, 
and this is one of the best means of diminish- 
ing this pest. The place chosen for the 
manure heap should be a stretch of hard, 
level ground, extending 3 or 4 feet on each 
side beyond the edges of the dump. 





A good Spinach substitute. 


Spinach during the summer is a most 
unreliable vegetable, going quickly to seed 
and, indeed, being unsuitable for many soils. 
In such a case substitutes are valuable, and 
I do not think it is generally known. that 
Endive makes quite a first-rate substitute for 
the more difficult subject. I-recommend its 
use from now onward where Spinach is un- 
satisfactory, and if the broad-leaved Batavian 
variety be used, and given sufficient room, it 
will produce ample supplies of good leaves 
little, if any, inferior to Spinach. ‘Sow in 
a rather shady place, and thin pretty severely 
so that the leaves may develop to their fullest 


FERNS. 


Drying Fern fronds. 
(Reply to ‘‘ Adiantum.’’) 

Fern fronds may be dried so as to retain 
their colour by the process generally practised 
for preparing herbarium specimens of most 
plants; in fact, Ferns give very little trouble 
in this respect if well-ripened fronds are 
selected, as they dry more quickly than most 
plants, owing to the thin, papery nature of 
their fronds. The following instructions will, 
if carefully attended to, lead to the desired 
result:—First procure drying paper, which 


should be thick and unglazed. Blotting-paper 


or any other paper that will absorb moisture 
quickly will answer very well. The most con- 
venient size is 12 inches by 18 inches. Be- 
tween every layer of fronds 4 inches to 6 inches 
of paper will be necessary, and if quantities 
are to be dried, a thin board-should be placed 
face downwards on the lower paper, and the 
top layer should then be placed upon them. 


* In this manner the pinne are kept flat and in 


their natural position. On the top of the pile 
a weight of about 50 Ib. should be placed. 


The top board should be about 1 inch thick, so ° 


as to bear this weight without bending. A 
bag filled with sand is as handy a weight as 
anything. The warmer the room in which the 
drying is done the quicker the specimens will 
dry. In twenty-four hours after putting in 
the fronds they should be transferred to dry 
paper, and again changed in about forty- 
eight hours. About three changes will be 
found enough for most Ferns. In changing 
the paper, care must be taken not to injure the 
pinnz, and should the fronds be very delicate 
the top paper should be removed, the dry 
placed over the frond, and then the papers 
turned upside down. By this means the 
fronds are transferred without being disturbed 
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or injured. When perfectly dry the fronds 
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should be gummed on to sheets.of white paper, — 


a mixture of gum arabic and gum-tragacanth 
being the most suitable, and these may 
procured from any chemist. The frond should 
be laid face downwards on a sheet of paper, 
and the back gently gummed over with a soft 
brush. Then place it in position on the 
mounting paper, and press it gently with 
a soft cloth rolled up so as to form a pad. 
Any loose or stiff pieces may be kept in posi- 
tion by gumming a narrow strip of paper over 
them. If for botanical or comparing purposes. 


the under side of the frond should be shown, 


or, better still, a small frond showing the 
arrangement of the spores might be shown 
along with the perfect frond, and gummed on 
to the mounting paper face downwards. The 
arrangement of the spores is important in the 
classification of Ferns. — 


BEES. 


Bee notes. 
We are in very deed having bee weather, 
and, in fact, bee conditions in all ways just. 
now. Warmth is undoubted. This geniak 


\ 


be ~e 
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temperature both tempts the worker bee out- — 


side and keeps it there. The blossom of the 
trees is most profuse and varied. All fruit 
trees are buried beneath a most phenomenally 
lavish blossom. Hereahouts the Damson and 
the Plum came out with a rush.  Frosts 
generally have kept off, and so it is to be 


hoped that most of the blossom “‘ set.”’ safely, 


though many people remarked upon the quick- 
ness with which the Damson bloom went. 


Apples and Pears are now blazing with the — 


most copious abundance of flower possible. 
The fruit prospects in the Midlands are rosy. 
The bees must be doing well, too—in fact, for 


_a@ few hours every day where the cold winds. 


keep away they are tumbling out of their 
hives. My own hives now are on a bit of a 


hill, and as this catches the wind which some- 


/ 


times is not felt below, my bees have been — 
hindered in their foraging by being blown — 


about just as they are making for the — 


alighting board. 
Feeding with stimulative syrup is very 

much the standing order of the day. Look 

out for that white edging to the ‘combs. When 


is is observed, bear in mind that it means — 


plenty of honey coming in. Besides providing 


the bee-keeper with considerable satisfaction, 
he must recollect that this sign is a warning 
to him to be ready with his queen excluder 
and crate above. ; 
place. somewhat before the iactual need far 
them arises. 
year especially would be to examine the 
entire brood nest, frame by frame, for storing 
purposes, in order to see whether any queem 
cells have been built. I, personally, should 


always de this, but in normal years there has. | 


neither been such delay to the bees’ operations. 
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These should be put im — 


& 


A wise precaution to take this _ 


V 


a 


nor such a rush to make up the loss both of __ 


time and brood. This year, therefore, this 
inspection should be a 
omitted. 

Keep a strict look-out for queen wasps. For 
my own part, I have not seen for many years 
so many of these insects as this year. Last 


precaution not to be 
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year (1921) I remarked upon their fewness. — 
They have clearly come out with reinforced 


vigour, and consequently it is likely that — 


powerful raids will be made by the wasps upon _ 


the home of the honey-bee. Do not too readily 
open the hive entrances to their full width,. 


and be ready with the little defensive and. ‘ 


obstructive sheet of glass in case the wasp 
attacks show dangerous possibilities. As FE 


have frequently said, nothing can save. fron: 
a hive of bees: im 


complete annihilation 


which wasps have secured a firm footing. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 
Bedding out. : 
_ The hot dry weather now being experi 
entails additional labour in ieee 
the completion of the getting out of subjects 
for the summer display in the flower garden 
as so much has to be done with regard to 
watering. he lighter the soil, the greater 
the need for applying liberal supplies of the 
element. Driblets are worse than useless 
and where the water supply is deficient a 
mulch of some description‘should be applied 
directly planting and watering have been 
carried out. If mulching material is scarce 
frequent stirring of the surface should not be 
lost sight of, . 


Herbaceous borders. 


Stake and tie the various subjects which 
as they attain height and bulk, are at the 
mercy of rough winds if not supported. To 
afiord just the requisite amount of support 
without making the latter obtrusite requires 
not a little skill and judgment, but unless 
care in this matter is exercised the general 
effect is spoilt. Cut out all weak growths in 
clumps of Michaelmas Daisies, from five to 
seven being an ample number to leave in the 
case of any variety attaining a height of 3 feet 
and upwards. Remove spent flowers. Ply 
the hoe as frequently as time and labour 
permit, and as the majority of the plants are 
thirsty subjects, afford if possible an abun- 
dance of water. 


Border Carnations. | 

‘Support the flower stems as they push up 
with neat sticks and ties, but avoid the use 
of more than is necessary to prevent the 
blooms becoming damaged. A neat mulch 
will keep the roots cool and the soil from 
drying out so quickly, but at the same time 
they should receive all the water they need 
_ otherwise the blooms will be short lived. 


- Late Strawberries. 
If not done, place strawy litter between the 


rows and round the plants on borders having 


a northern aspect and, though the soil in such 
positions has a less tendency to dry out, on 
no account allow the roots to want for 


___ moisture, or both size and quality of the fruit 
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~ to deal with. 
_ hosed or washed with the garden engine. Ti 
_ black fly is troublesome, wash with Quassia 
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__ will become impaired. 
_ Sweet Cherries. 


As birds, particularly thrushes and black- 


_ birds, devour the fruits directly they show the 


Teast sign of colour, wall trees should be, to 
prevent loss, securely netted in good time. 


Before doing so see that the foliage, especially 


the young growths, are free from ‘ black 
fly,” ias once the fruits commence swelling 
and colouring generally, it is a difficult pest 
Keep Morello Cherries well 


Extract, employing this at the prescribed 


_ strength. Tack or tie in the young growths 


in sufficient numbers to furnish fruiting wood 


i for another season and dispense with the 
~ surplus. 


Many allow the growths to remain 
unfastened until after the gathering of the 
erop, as they serve to keen the nets away from 


__ the face of the wall and so prevent birds from 
reaching the fruit. 
it goes, but if once “‘ black fly ’’ gains :a foot- 


This is all right as far as 


ing it is almost impossible to cleanse the trees 
properly. 


_ Salvias and Eupatoriums. 


Get the plants for autumn blooming shifted 


into the pots in which they are to flower. 
_ Place them a good distance apart on_a stage 
_ in a greenhouse, shade from direct sunlight, 


keep surroundings cool and moist, and syringe 
A We 


the foliage twice daily. 
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Midland Counties. 


‘Hardy fruit. 


No rain has fallen in this locality since 
May 26th, and the total rainfall for the 
month of May was only 0.98 of an inch. 
Most fruit trees now require copious and 
frequent watering at the roots. The timely 
mulching of the trees will do much to con- 
serve the moisture in the soil; but even when 
a layer of manure has been placed on the sur- 
face, attention must be given to watering, for 
on no account must the roots be allowed to 
become dry when the fruits are swelling and 
the stones of stone fruits forming. Peach 
and Nectarine trees especially are affected by 
drought, and on no account should they lack 
moisture at this stage. Newly-planted trees, 
especially those set out in the spring, require 
almost daily attention in the matter of water- 
ing and syringing. The surface of the soil 
should be stirred with a fork in all cases 
before applying a mulch or water to the roots. 
Most fruit trees now need frequent attention 
in regard to pinching and regulating the 
shoots. The growths of cordon Pear-trees 
against walls should be pinched when they 
have made six or seven leaves, pinching them 
to within-about four or five leaves of the main 
stem or spur. The leading growth should be 
left its entire length for the present, but if 
the trees have not covered the space allotted 
them, any leading shoots that are growing 
strongly may be shortened in a few weeks. 
Later, when the uppermost buds of the shoots 
now stopped commence to push into growth, 
these secondary shoots should be pinched to 
one or two leaves. By doing this gradually 
the trees receive no serious check. .It often 
happens that, from pressure of work and 


other causes, the pinching of cordon trees is 
- neglected. 


The shoots are allowed to grow 
their full length, and later in the summer 
they are cut away, the effect being that the 
presence of so much wood in the growing 
season tends to over-stimulate root-action, 
causing the trees to become too vigorous, and 
later, when they are pruned, a severe check 
is imposed at a time when the fruits should 
be swelling freely. Pinching should be com- 
menced as soon as the shoots are ready, and 
the same treatment should be followed in 
regard to pyramidal Pear, Apple, and Plum 
trees, modifying the treatment according to 
the habit of the different varieties. Young 
trees of Apples and Pears which have set more 
fruits than they ought to carry should be 
relieved of the surplus and, if very large 
fruits are required, the thinning should he 
severe. With big orchard trees it is a diffi- 
cult matter to thin, but it is not a long job 
to go over all the trees that can be reached 
without the aid of a ladder. 


Peas. 

It has been necessary to copiously water 
all Peas in these gardens. The soil is 
watered freely on both sides of the rows, using 
alternately clean water and liquid manure. 
The entire space between the rows has been 


mulched with old hot-bed material—manure 


and leaves. An occasional syringing in the 
evening is very beneficial. 


French Beans 

are making good progress, and plants from 
the earliest sowing are in flower. The ground 
between the rows has been mulched with short 
manure and a liberal watering applied 
Small sowings will now be made weekly until 
the middle of July. It is much better to 
make frequent small sowings than to depend 
on plants which have become partially 
exhausted, the produce from young plants 
being much more tender. LW... G: 
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Scotland. 
Tomatoes. 


Fruits are now swelling freely, and to keep 
the plants vigorous further nourishment will 
be necessary. This is better afforded by rich 
top-dressings, for the continuous use of strong 
liquid manure as a stimulant is, I think, 
responsible for the cracking of the fruits, 
which is not uncommon. Axillary growths 
ought to be kept rigidly down, and it is never 
advisable to over-crop. Five or six well-set 
trusses which will finish their fruits satis- 
factorily are preferable to more bunches 
which, at the end of the season, may not 
ripen off. 


Winter-flowering plants. 

Opinions differ as to the better way to 
handle such things as the various Salvias, 
Eupatoriums, and similar plants during the 
summer. Some prefer to grow them in pots 
throughout their career; others—of whom I 
am one—rely upon planting them out over 
summer, lifting and potting the plants in 
September. By the latter method much 
labour is saved and, when carefully lifted in 
due time, the plants form massive and healthy 
pieces. Arum Lilies, too, can now be planted 
out where this procedure is favoured. It is 
better, perhaps, to divide the batch in two, 
planting out one lot and laying the others on 
their sides in order to rest them completely. 
Last year I saw a batch of Arum Lilies, which 
had been treated in the latter way, in splen- 
did bloom early in October, although, I think, 
this is too early a date for most people, who 
prefer to have Arum Lilies coming along to 
take the place of the Chrysanthemums when 
the latter cease to be effective after the New 


Year. 


Biennials. 

There will shortly be 2 good deal of 
pricking-off in the case of Wallflowers, Sweet 
Williams, Canterbury Bells. and other 
biennials. This work is often delayed too 
long, and the plants become drawn and 
stunted and never really recover from the 
check. 


Strawberries. 

Those who force Strawberries and who 
prefer to use home-grown runners ought to 
secure these at the earliest possible date. 
Layering into small pots placed by the side of 
the rows is the course most generally followed. 
Use a light, free, but rich. compost in the 
pots, and see that the layers are not neglected 
in respect of regular waterings. Layers from 
young and fertile plants are preferable to 
those from older plants. 


Sweet Peas. 

Unfavourable weather at the time of plant- 
ing, and the attacks of slugs, have given many 
growers an anxious time in respect of Sweet 
Peas. With better weather progress may be 
expected, and the plants should be encouraged 
to make up the leeway. Watering with a 
solution of sulphate of ammonia is useful in 
this way and, if staking has not yet been 
done, it ought to be attended to before the 
Peas reach the top of the sprigzy brushwood 
placed round them at planting time. 


Kitchen garden. 

In showery weather the main planting of 
all kinds of Brassicas will require attention. 
Tt is always advisable to puddle the roots in 
a mixture, made fairly thick, of soot and soil, 
before planting. The thinning of Onions, 
Carrots, and Turnips should not be left too 
long. A good dusting of soot after thinning 
is completed will help the young plants. 
Catch crops of Lettuces, Mustard and Cress, 
and Radishes may be made in spare corners. 
Sow more Scarlet Runner Beans and French 
Beans, and top Broad Beans coming into 
bloom. W. McG. 
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Correspondence. 


OUTDOOR. 

Wistaria not blooming. © 

(Asphodel).—Early in July the shoots pro- 
duced by the main or leading stems should be 
pinched back to within a foot or little more of 
the main stem, in order to check the rampant 
growth. These shoots will again break into 
growth from the buds behind where the shoot 
was stopped, and after these shoots have 
grown a few inches they should also be 
stopped. The result of this will be the pro- 
duction of flower-buds at the formation of the 
shoots first stopped. Early in the following 
spring these shoots should be cut back to 
within five or six eyes of the main stem, the 
young growths from these eyes to be treated 
as those of the previous year. By treating in 
this way long racemes of flower will be 
produced. 

INDOOR. 


Hyacinths after flowering. 

(H. P. C.).—It is of no use relying on these 
for flowering the second year. If you want to 
have good spikes of bloom you must purchase 
fresh bulbs every year. The bulbs which have 
flowered should be lifted and planted out in a 
sunny border, where they will yield a crop of 
bloom every year, certainly nothing like so 
fine as from fresh bulbs, but such as will repay 
your trouble in that you will find them very 
useful for cutting. 


Cleaning a greenhouse. 

(Smut).—The best thing to clean the wood- 
work and glass of the greenhouse prior to 
whitewashing walls, etc., is hot, soft, soapy 
water in which one wineglassful of paraffin 
to every gallon has been mixed. Two ounces 
of soft soap would be the quantity to allow 
for every gallon of water required. 


The Arabian Star of Bethlehem 
(Ornithogalum arabicum). 

(A. Bouverie).—Though this is seen now 
and again in great perfection, it is not what 
one would term an easily-grown bulb. It is, 
in fact, very capricious, especially under the 
ordinary treatment it gets in private gardens. 
It has a way of remaining dormant for a 
season or two—that is, the bulbs keep sound 
and healthy, but send up no leaves. This 
often is the result of not allowing the bulbs 
to become absolutely dry, for, like a good many 
other bulbs, this plant must have water with- 
held from the soi] as soon as the growth of one 
season is matured until there are signs of 
activity in the bulb in the following spring. 
To keep the pots with the bulbs in them in a 
greenhouse and not watered is not sufficient— 
they should be kept in a dry atmosphere, and 
if baked in the sun, so much the better. 
Autumn is the best time to get bulbs, and 
after potting they should be kept dry till 
spring, and with the signs of growth plenty of 
water should be given, and occasionally weak 
manure-water. 


Davallia failing. 

(S. L. S.).—The frond you send is evidently 
that of one of the deciduous Davallias, but we 
cannot say which from the specimen to hand. 
It evidently wants repotting, which should be 
done as soon as growth begins, using a mixture 
of peat, rough fibrous loam, and silver sand, 
and draining well. For the Hare’s-foot Ferns 
pans are the best. During growth the plants 
require plenty of water, but as the fronds 
begin to fade, gradually lessen the water 
supply, keeping the soil just moist during the 
resting period. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions failing. 

(Capt. Cuttle)—We know of no certain 
cure or a remedy for the disease mentioned, 
but advise you to try the effect of spraying 
the plants three or four times at intervals of 
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ten days with sulphide of potassium, using a 
4 oz. solution—i.e., 4 oz. of the chemical dis- 
solved in 2 gallons of water. The best way to 
make it is to dissolve 1 oz. soft soap in hot 
water, then add the chemical and dilute after- 
wards to 2 gallons. Apply while warm with 


a spraying machine or syringe having a , 


spraying nozzle fitted to it. 


PESiS; 
Sleeping disease in Tomatoes. 


(Capt Cuttle).—The Tomato plant sent is 


affected with the well-known disease called 
‘« sleeping sickness,’’ which attacks the plants 
through the root system. Unfortunately there 
is no known cure, and the only thing you can 
do is to prevent it from spreading by at once 
burning all affected plants with the soil in 
which they have been grown. The plants were 
most likely raised from seed saved from in- 
fected plants, so next year obtain a supply 
from another and non-infected source and em- 
ploy new soil in which to grow them. During 
the winter give the house a thorough clean- 
ing. Then with new soil and a clean stock 
of plants you should experience no trouble 
another season. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Using fresh soot. 

(Smut).—If used carefully—i.e., not giving 
to whatever it may be applied too heavy a 
dressing—there would be no necessity to 
expose the soot to the outer air beforehand. 


Roses with green centres. 

(W. A. Meaken).—This freak of Nature is 
peculiar to a few kinds, such as Mlle. Wood, 
and where this malformation constantly occurs 
on the same*plants we should advise you to 
destroy them and plant popular varieties that 
are free from such a failing. But while these 
green centres are peculiar to certain varieties, 
they may nevertheless be caused by a check 
of some sort, such as spring frosts or over- 
doses of manure. Where possible to detect 
there green-centred buds it is a good plan to 
remove them early and encourage the smaller 
buds, which may come more perfect. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Limited._Leave the pruning until the 
leaves have all fallen. 

G. Lockeridge.—Yes; no need to stand it 
in the sun. Such waste water will do for 
any crops. 

Smut.—Syringe the plants with Katakilla, 
which can be obtained from any garden 
sundriesman. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

W. R. J.—We cannot undertake to name 
Roses. 

C. Jones.—1 iand 2, Irises quite dried up 
and impossible to name; 3, Heuchera san- 
guinea. 

Richard Wood.—We cannot undertake to 
name Roses. 

Scot.—1, specimen insufficient ; 2, Veronica 
spicata alba; 3, Limnanthes Douglasi; 4, 
should like to see more complete specimen. 


Obituary. 
Mr. Hugh Dickson. 

We regret to announce the death at Leeds, 
on May 30th, of Mr. Hugh Dickson, senior 
partner of Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Ltd., 
Belfast. -Mr. Dickson was a noted grower and 
exhibitor of Roses, and several of our best 
varieties, including Hugh Dickson, named 


after himself, have emanated from the Belfast 


firm. 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 


Mr. W. A. Shipley having resigned the 
secretaryship of the Dulwich Chrysanthemum 
and Horticultural Society, Mr. H. Barton 
has succeeded him. There are over 450 mem- 
bers of this Society. The two shows will be 
held on July 18th and November 9th. , 


The National Sweet Pea Society’s annual 
show will be held at the Winter Gardens, 


Eastbourne, in July. This will be an incen- 


tive to the work of the Eastbourne Horticul- 
tural Society. Mr. Jas. Ticehurst, who is 


‘secretary of the Eastbourne Society, antici- 


pates a good year, and a particularly fine 
show on November 8th and 9th. 


Egham District Gardeners’ Association has 
an excellent programme of meetings, includ- 
ing several lectures and visits to the large 
gardens in the neighbourhood. The ‘‘ G.I.” 
Medal will be awarded as the first prize for 
the highest number of points gained through- 
out the year. : 


Colne Horticultural Society has a strong 


committee of 14 members. A good programme, 
including hali-a-dozen lectures, has been 
arranged for this year. 

The Darnall Horticultural Society, which 


has a fine record as winners of trophies in- 


open competition,- including the Sheffield 
Telegraph Cup (three times), Reuben Thomp- 
son Cup (twice), Bolton Cup (twice), and the 
Brincliffe Rose Bowl, have allotment gardens 
in six districts, totalling over fourteen acres. 


The Deal and Walmer Horticultural 
Society caters for both cottagers and pro- 
fessional gardeners, and holds two annual 
shows. The Society won the Challenge Cup 


at the Sandwich Show for the second year in 


succession. The 1922 shows will be held on 
June 29th and November 2nd. 


Within the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, there 
will be, at the end of August and the begin- 
ning of September, one of the finest inter- 
national flower shows ever held in Great 
Britain. The show is being promoted by the 
Corporation of Glasgow, in conjunction with 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticul- 
tural Society. A sum of over £1,500, exclu- 
sive of trophies, is offered in prizes, and it 
is sure to create considerable interest amongst 
the members of the flower, fruit, and vegetable 
trades. The exact dates are 30th and 31st 
August and ist and 2nd September. 
the first occasion on which the Horticultural 
Society of Glasgow has arranged a four-day 
show. Formerly it was confined to two 
days. The departure is due to the enterprise 
of the Glasgow Corporation, who have aug- 
mented the prizes to a large extent. Foreign 
nations, States and Dependencies of Great 
britain have been invited to furnish: displays 
of their fruit products. Suitable trophies 
and certificates will be awarded to the 
exhibitors of all meritorious displays. 

The list of prizes in the ordinary sections 
include £130 for pot plants, £36 for Roses, 
£26 for Sweet Peas, £36 for Carnations, £28 
for Chrysanthemums, £38 for herbaceous, £28 
for Dahlias. There is also £95 for decorated 


fruittable, and the winner, inaddition, receives 
e silver cup or rose bow], value £50. A sum — 
of £37 is offered for the best bunches of grapes, — 


while for vegetables £28 is offered in one sec- 
tion. There-are also classes for allotment- 
holders, which form another feature of the 
show. Special money prizes are to be 
awarded. 
Right Hon. Lord Lambourne, President of 
the Royal Horticultural Society; Mr. W. R. 


Dykes (secretary), Colonel F. R. 8. Balfour, - 


Mr. W.*Cuthbertson, Mr. G. W. Loder, and 
the Rey. W. Wilks, all members of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Fs ty 
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In summer, as in winter pruning, there are 
no hard and fast rules. What will do for one 
tree may not suit another. It is the same 
* with seasons. The present season is rather 
more erratic than usual, and is causing some 
anxiety. In some districts a fair amount of 
> 
: 





_ rain has fallen; in others, however, there has 
been little or none. In the latter districts an 
__ early change to a spell of rainy weather 
| would react on trees to such an extent that, 

_ where early pruning had been practised, the 
remaining buds could not fail to become un- 
_ duly active, with the result that an unusual 
-~ amount of secondary growth would be 

_ formed, the bulk of which would have to be 
_ removed at no distant date, before the trees 
_. would derive any: benefit from pruning at all. 

For this reason chiefly I am no advocate of 
very early operating so!far as Apples, Pears, 
and Plums are concerned. This, of course, 
does not apply to the shortening, or even the 
removal, of an odd shoot here and there. But 
to prune as one should in August is not, in 
my opinion, advisable. 

_ Peaches, Apricots, and Cherries come 
under a different heading. The training of 
__ these trees has been going on for weeks, afid 
- little more remains to be done until after the 
| fruits are gathered: As for bush fruits, there 
A 'is no reason to delay any longer. I have 
Z often wondered why some growers persist in 
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_ waiting until the fruit is nearly ripe, and 
_ very often in a dirty state through being 
_ covered with honey dew, before relieving the 
| __ bushes of useless growth, when by an effort, 
| early in July, the operation would result in 
_ the greatest amount of benefit all round. 

” Red and White Currants and Gooseberries 
_ tequire similar treatment, all young shoots 
} Bibsing cut back to four or five leaves. At the 

same time it is always advisable to examine 
~ old bushes for worn-out branches with a view 
to their replacement by younger ones. With 
thee Currants the treatment is different, for 


| their future depends upon the young wood 
| being retained and encouraged wherever pos- 
sible, by cutting out the old wood. Rasp- 
berries, too, pay for looking over just now, 
| for in many parts, owing to the drought, they 
are by no means promising. It is a useless 
| drain upon their resources to allow more 
/ canes to remain than will be required, f 
| Should future planting be under’ considera- 
t ~ tion, however, excellent.canes will result from 














carefully-lifted. suckers, planted immediately 
in rich soil on a shady border. Otherwise 
/ they should be cleared out, leaving only the 
strongest. Similar treatment applies to 
Loganberries and Blackberries, but, to 
facilitate the gathering of fruit later, the 

shoots must be kept tied in. 
In the pruning of Apricots the fact should 





Narcissus Duke of Bedford. 
/ (See page 431.) 


always be kept in mind that established trees 
may lose a main branch at any time. No- 
thing, so far, is known as a preventive be- 
yond ‘foresight in being prepared for the 
event, by keeping promising young shoots in 
hand until the season is well advanced, and 
encouraging a free flow of sap through the 
branches, by leaving the leading growths in- 
tact. The spurs are generally free in the 
quantity of young shoots, all of which may 
be pinched at about the fourth leaf. Similar 
remarks apply to Sweet Cherries, Morellos, 
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> Summer pruning. like Peaches and timely disbudding takes 
the place of drastic pruning. Plums promise 


to be one of the best crops of the season, and 
as this will act also as a growth steadier, the 
removal of superfluous shoots need not wait. 
With wall specimens the greatest difficulty is 
experienced in keeping the base furnished. 
In fact it is impossible to do so unless young 
wood is taken care of. It is also a wise pre- 
caution to commence pruning at the tops of 
the trees first, and spread the operation over 
a few weeks, for it is. there where most of the 
current season’s growths are. To remove all 
suddenly is to run the risk of unduly exciting 
the lower buds into growth. With Apples 
one must exercise discretion more than ever 
this year. Many trees which carried excellent 
crops last season promise to do the same this. 
But the wood, so far, is in no fit state to be 
pruned for some weeks, for leading growths 
are short, while those from spurs seem to 
be nearly at a standstill. Only in very rare 
instances will it be necessary to begin until 
August, and unless the main growths are 
showing exceptional vigour they should be 
left to the last, in order that sap be allowed 
to circulate freely throughout. The chief 
object of summer pruning is to admit air 
and light to the vital parts of the trees. Spur 
growths are responsible for most of the over- 
crowding, and should therefore be shortened 
back to about four leaves. Pears are making 
as much growth as usual, and will benefit by 
the pruning being taken in hand a little be- 
fore August, for the crops in many cases are 
heavy. ‘ i 


Notes of the Week. 


Rose Paul’s Lemon Pillar. 

.. During the early days of June there are 
few Roses of greater beauty than this. The 
growth is vigorous, thus rendering the plant 
excellent for walls, arches, and pillars. 
Everyone is attracted by its superb pale lemon 
buds, all of the most perfect shape, and its 
handsome paler open flowers as they rest 
among the large, healthy leaves. It was 
raised by Paul and Sons in 1915, and is quite 
an acquisition. E. M. 


Rosa sinica Anemone. 
This lovely climbing single Rose is bloom- 
ing freely now both on open fences and 
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trained to the south wall of the house, where 
“jt has attained to a height of 4o feet. It is 


\ themyesult of. a cross between the Cherokee 


Rose (R. laevigata) and some other Tea Rose. 
The. flowers are each 6 inches across and of a 
charming rosy-crimson colour, paling with 
age to a silvery-rose. It is-one of our most 


distinct and beautiful single Roses, and 
worthy of a choice position in our gardens. 
1 ies 


Euonymus japonicus in berry. 

This spring my attention was directed to 
a plant of the evergreen Euonymus, which 
was bearing quite a good crop of berries. 
This is rather unusual, chiefly, I think, 
because of the general practice of clipping or 
cutting the plants into shape. The piece to 
which reference has been made has_never been 
cut or trained in any way, but allowed to 
grow at will. To this fact, in my opinion, 
may be attributed the crop of berries, 


W. McG. 


Clematis Flammula). 


‘“‘Teahurst,’? usually accurate in the 
description of any plant he writes about, is 
evidently at sea in respect of the above plant, 
a most charming variety for pergola or arbour 
covering. Nicholson gives its season from 
July to October, but I have never seen it in 
bloom so early, even in the warm counties of 
Hants and Devon. From the middle of 
August onwards it is a mass of miniature star- 
shaped white flowers, the sweet perfume per- 
vading the air for many yards from the plant. 
It lends itself admiraby for vases, and I have 
many times decorated the dinner table with 
it during the month of September. 

J. Mayne. 


The sweet-scented Crab Apple (Pyrus 
Malus coronaria). 

I wonder this Crab is not more grown, for 
in point of beauty it surpasses the majority of 
these handsome and. desirable_ trees. Its 
greatest charm, however, lies in the delicious 
Violet-like fragrance. of its large single pink— 
or pale rose—flowers, which attract attention 
from quite a distance. It possesses another 
excellent quality in coming into bloom just 
when the majority are over, producing its 
lovely flowers on slender, arching sprays 4 feet 





in length, and thus providing excellent 
material for cutting. The sweet-scented 


Crab is a native of Eastern North America, 
and was introduced to this country in 1724. 


E. M. 


Clematis Vedrariensis and C. Spoonert. 
Clematis vedrariensis. is now blooming 
with me forthe first time. The flowers are 
pale pink in colour, fleshy, each about 
2 inches in diameter and freely borne in 
clusters along the trailing growths. In 
srowth this plant bears a resemblance to the 
beautiful C. chrysocoma, its leaves and flower- 
stalks being clothed with brownish-yellow 
down, but to a less extent than in the latter 
kind, which is not yet in bloom. Clematis 
Spooneri also appears to belong to this same 
interesting group, both foliage and flower> 
stems bearing the same characteristics. The 
flowers of this plant are white, of much. sub- 
stance, and are each nearly 3 inches in dia- 
meter. ~This is now in bloom. M:G, M. 


Roses at Kew. 


There are many Roses in-fine condition at 
Kew at the present time. | One of the best 
amongst the extensive collection is Los 
Angeles, a beautiful coral pink, shaded gold. 
The flowers are large, of good form, and 
borne on long stems; their fragrance is 
marked. Red Letter Day, a brilliant, semi- 
double scarlet, is valuable because it stands 
the sun so well. It is also a continuous 
bloomer. . Hugh Dickson, an H.P. of some- 
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what similar shade, will be preferred by some, 
and it is deliciously fragrant. Another Rose~ 
of the ever-popular coppery shade is the Iw Gel 
Lady. Pirrie. Rose-growers appreciate this 
flower largely for its perfect form, Of al- 
most equally good form and of an attractive 
orange-yellow, flushed and veined copper, is 
the H.T. Gorgeous. Other attractive varie- 
ties which were noted were Mme. Ravary, 
Duchess of Westminster, Donald Macdonald, 
and Madame Segond Weber. 


The Alpine Windflower (Anemone 
alpina). 

This is a beautiful species with soft, grace- 
ful leaves and pure white flowers, borne upon 
stout stems 18 inches in height. | Except 
in the colour of its flowers it is practically 
the same as the equally attractive Anemone 
sulphurea. Both are choice plants and are 
perfectly happy whether growing in the rock 
garden or the mixed border, provided the soil 
is good. G.M.$: 


Laburnums in S.W. Scotland. 


I do not think that I ever saw Laburnums 
flower with more profusion in the S.W- of 
Scotland than this season. In gardens and 
parks the trees are laden with the golden 
flowers. Most of the trees are of graceful 


habit, but one is sorry to see that there are _ 


hardly any specimens of Laburnum Vossi, 

L. Parkesi, and other specially fine forms. 

L. Adami is represented in a few places. 
Ess. 


Cytisus praecox. 


This has always flowered well with me, but 
this season, ins common with most other 
flowering shrubs, it appears to be even better 
than -usual. There are two forms, . one 
creamy-yellow and the other white. I prefer 
the creamy: one, but I see that the white one 
is fairly plentiful, although not so much so as 
the other. C. pracox is one of the most de- 
lightful of the many beautiful Brooms, and it 
seems to hold its own well—much better than 
some of the Cytisuses which have appeared 
since it was introduced. S. ARNOTT. 


Arum Lilies in the open. 


The old variety Richardia eethiopica or 
africana has been cultivated with much 
success, bordering well on half a century, in 
ponds and streams in Devon and Cornwall. 
At the old nurseries of Lucombe, Pince, and 
Co., Exeter—most of the ground now built 
on—in a circular pond it flowered every year 
during July and August. Later at Bicton, 
near Budleigh Salterton, there were many 
clumps thriving in quite shallow -water. 
Further west, in the Falmouth district, whole 
colonies abound in various ponds, and, if my 
memory serves me right, an illustration with 
scores of open blooms appeared in the 
“* Gardener’s Chronicle’? some twenty years 
or so ago, grown near Falmouth. _ 

2 J. Mayne. 


Gentiana acaulis. 


Accounts of this very peculiar and very 
beautiful plant are apt to cause disappoint- 
ment. Ina garden that I know in Westmor- 
land it answers perfectly to the description 
often given of it in gardening books. There 
it grows freely, flowers freely, and makes a. 
capital edging. _ But according to my €x- 
perience of twenty years in Surrey the case is 
very different, and I agree with the view 
expressed to me by an eminent authority, 
that it is a very capricious plant. It requires 
a deep, good soil, always moist, but well 
drained, and_it will not endure the full blaze 
of the sun all day, but it must not be in too 
much shade. “Leaf-mould, cow manure, chips 
of limestone are all recommended, though I 


-to a reddish colour. 
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have not found any of these things essential. 

Do what you will, the plant fails you in some 

years. To see it in its native alpine uplands. — 

makes one long to succeed with it, but it ~ 

keeps its secret well. E. A. Cook. # 
Godalming, Surrey. = . 3 

Geum alpinum. = = aa 


This handsome dwarf Geum, now in bloom, ~~ 
was much admired recently on the Brockhurst 
rock garden, East Grinstead. It grows only 
a few inches high, but produces numbers of — 
beautiful buttercup-yellow flowers, each as 
large asa florin. M.S. 


An attractive Spurge (Euphorbia 
_epithymoides). 

Very effective is the above when massed in 
the rock garden and other sunny positions. 
It is one of the most striking of the Spurge 
family and develops large spreading heads of 
chrome-yellow bracts, which change with age 
Seen at a distance the- 
effect of this plant, which grows not more 
than 18 inches high, is most desirable, — 
especially when surrounded by blue flowers, 
as in this instance. ; 


Omphalodes finifolia. 

I am delighted with this hardy and distinct — 
Portuguese annual, which is now flowering — 
freely ona sunny bank, the seeds having been _ 
self-sown about September of last year. It is 
a slender branching plant, and grows about ~ 
14. inches high, with grey-green» glaucous 
leaves and pure white flowers, which retain 
their beauty for a long time. It is a graceful 
plant, and if the seedlings are well thinned 
when a few inches high, the wiry flower 
sprays are very useful for small vases. _ d 

S:M..'-25 
The white Alpine Virgin’s Bower ’ 
(Clematis alpina alba). | 

This is blooming freely with me on a fence, 
the pure white, nodding, solitary flowers 
distinct and attractive as they clothe the trail- — 
ing growths. I miss the lovely soft blue~ 
flowers of the type, several plants of which — 
disappeared during the war. Both, however, — 
are lovely, and among the first of this charm- “a 
ing race to bloom, for which reason they — 
deserve a place among the choicest of climb- — 
ing shrubs. Cool and partially shaded posi- — 
tions appear to suit them best. EM: Ve 


Cream Cups (Platystemon californicus). 
This choice Poppywort is now delighting, 
everyone, so clear and attractive are itse 
beautiful sulphur-yellow blossoms as they rise _ 
in myriads above the hairy, glaucous-green 
foliage. It is a hardy annual. The colonies ~ 
now blooming so freely were sown during the 
latter end of September, 1g21. This plant 
is quite common on the lower Californian — 
hills, and rarely exceeds 8 inches in height. 
{t is a charming subject for the rock garden — 
or sunny borders, where its broad-petalled — 
flowers are prominent for many weeks. — q 


M. Gam 


Omphalodes cappadocica. ae 
This species enjoys a cool and partially — 
shaded position, such as the cool side of” 1 
large rock or wall. Given this, it is an exe; 
tremely beautiful flower. I saw an example— 
of this recently in a small plantation, which — 
had been made in full sunshine ; which, how-_ 
ever, bore no comparison to the lovely effect 
—size of leaf and flower—of a group planted 
in shade near by; the colour of the flowers, — 
too, was richer and better in every way. The 
beautiful rich Forget-Me-Not-like: flowers of) 
the latter, each with a tiny white cross on- 
the centre, were abundantly produced on ~ 
slender stems a foot in height. Such a charm- 
ing flower is worthy of some thought and. 
care at planting-time, iy 


ee 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 








ae 


In a season like the present, after a 
‘Summer, the driest remembered by any save 
the oldest inhabitants, some of the trees and 
shrubs which produce berries or coloured 


GRP ATS vi. 


dl fruits have been remarkable for the prodi- 
_ gality with which they adorned themselves, 
| and lasting, as they do (excepting when the 
’ birds or boys make love to them), much 
ae longer in béauty than most flowers, have 


proved themselves this year useful members 
of garden society. 

In the following notes I will try to 
enumerate some of the most striking plants 
_ which come under this category. It is not by 
"= any means a complete list, in fact, only 
_ touching the fringe of the subject. 

I do not think that member of the Syca- 
__- more tribe, 


ACER TRAUTVETTERI, could possibly be left 
_ out by anyone who has ever seen a tree plenti- 
fully covered over with its bright red seed 
wings. Even as I write, I can see through 


~~ 
rt 
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: 5 Clethra arborea. 





the window a specimen which a few weeks 
ago might easily have been-mistaken at a 
_ distance for a huge Embothrium with belated 
- flowers, and now, although the wings have 
_ a ripened brown colour, the tree is doing its 
best to earn its room by the beautiful tints 
of its autumn foliage. The 


_ ARBUTUS, popularly known as the Straw- 
berry tree of Ireland, when decked with its 
_ scarlet fruit on a winter’s day, is a sight for 
_ the proverbial gods. While its humble 
relative, the Arctostaphylos Uva ursi, 
- Spreading over a rock plentifully sprinkled 
“with its bright red berries, is no less 
pleasing. Of 
_  BeRBERIS, whose name is legion, the first 
_ to show its fruit is that grand old stand-by 
of hardy shrubs, B. Darwini, which, with 
its cousin, the Mahonia, always berries in 
the freest possible manner. But, alas! 
_ scarcely have they assumed that luscious 
_ bloom upon their cheeks than the birds ‘‘ get 
busy.’’ —Whilst from China within recent 
years they have come not in companies, but 
battalions, I would say that those who 
/ brought them all might, please, take some of 
them back again. It would be only very sel- 
fish people who would want more than the 
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Some fruiting trees and shrubs. 


following half-dozen for the purpose we are 
commenting upn—viz., aggregata, brevipani- 
culata, polyantha, Prattii, Wilsona, and 
virescens, and, for the sake of argument, I 
would add virescens fructu coccineo, which is 
undoubtedly a virescens seedling—though its 
parent must have been visited by a bee diffus- 
ing some form of B. vulgaris pollen. It isa 
long journey, excepting alphabetically, from 
Berberis to Billardiera, but longifolia of that 
ilk is a twining plant with indigo blue fruit 
as large as a respectable Marrowfat pea. 

CoROKIA COTONEASTER.—A native of New 
Zealand, frequently called the ‘‘ Wire Netting 
Bush,”’ after its golden, starry flowers are 
over, develops dainty scarlet bead-like berries, 
but one has to be watchful to see them, for 
they vanish quickly, but where I do not know. 
China, as in the Berberis case, has been 
lavish in the number of the 

COTONEASTER family which she has_ pro- 
vided us with in recent years, and I would 





(See page 426 ) 


also curtail the number of these to the follow- 
ing six :—applanata, bullata (which was first 
of all said to be identical with moupinensis) 
is one of the freest fruiting small trees 1 
know, providing its scarlet berries to beautify 
the garden and provide food for the birds in 
glorious profusion. Franchetti will become a 
greater favourite as it is better known. Its 
graceful habit, grey tinted foliage and scarlet 
berries aré_ always pleasing. C. horizontalis 
is one of the most popular shrubs of the 
present day, and ubiquitous in its adapti- 
bility. It will form a_ spreading mass 
amongst big rocks, a bold edging to a shrub- 
bery, or clothe a wall or trellis work as none 
other, and when copiously spangled with its 
berries is a very pleasing picture. C. pannosa 
and rugosa Henryi are also good. But 
whilst dealing with this family there are some 
of the older kinds, buxifolia or Hookeriana, 
Simonsii, and the mountain form of C. 
frigida. The fruit of the last contains some 
element which causes the birds to turn away 
in disgust, thereby leaving its mass of crim- 
son berries to brighten the landscape from 
October to May. If one cares for the more 
sombre-coloured fruits, you may add _ bacil- 
laris, acuminata, acutifolia, moupinensis, 
and nitens, all of which have dark-coloured 
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berries. Besides those useful rock. garden 
subjects, adpressa, congesta, and htimiluéa. 
there are others; but those mentioned are the 
cream. Of the Thorn family thereis nothing 
to beat our common Hawthorn 

CRATAEGUS OXYACANTHA, an old hedge or 
solitary tree in the winter time, 


especially 
when the ground is 


covered with snow, is 
pleasant to look at. And one knows that 
while the-haws last the birds will not be 
hungry. Some of the North American Thorns 
which arrived in this country a. few vears 
before the war are fine fruiters, and their 
3 to 4 inch spines will prevent the boys from 
testing their flavour. The last Thorn to 

flower-and the last to ripen its haws is C. 
Carrieri; it is of hybrid origin, and has 
fruit as big as Cherries _and of about the 
same colour, lasting well through the winter, 
The Common Spindle tree, 

EUONYMUS EUROPUS, is well known for its 
bright seeds when their capsules open, but the 
finer form, E. europzeus fructu coccineo, is a 
distinct acquisition. Some years ago I re- 
member seeing a small bush in Glasnevin 
labelled E. radicans Carrieri, which was a 
mass of fruit as large almost as Cherries. 
Through the kindness of the Curator, who 
provided me with cuttings, I was able to add 
it to my collection, but never a Cherry has 
it borne here, in the ‘‘ Black North.’’ 

FATSIA HORRIDA, a really horrid, spiny 
plant from N.W. America, is distinctly hand- 
some, with its palmately-lobed prickly leaves 
(but do not touch them) and spikes of red 
and black berries. The family of St. John’s 
Wort is perhaps the last, one would look to 
for a member whose seed pods are worthy of 
notice, but 

HYPERICUM GLANDULOSUM is worth a place 
in the best. gardens in the land. Its berry- 
like seed pods are first green, then-red, and 
subsequently black. Sprays can be cut 
with the pods in all three colours, further 
enhanced by its purple-tinted foliage, a 
charming plant for massing in the wild or 
tame garden. Who has not looked for berried 
Holly for the decoration of church and home 
at Yuletide, and so much has been written of 
this most useful and popular evergreen in all 
its forms that we will not dilate upon it. The 

LAUREL in several of its forms, notably lati- 
folia and rotundifolia, when allowed to grow 
into well-formed specimens, will frequently be 
found with plentiful crops of their handsome 
black fruits. Of the Honeysuckle group, 

LoNIceRA, there are many of the tree or 
shrubby habited kinds which fruit freely, 
Maackii and Morrowii being probably the 
best, but nitida, pileata and pileata Yunnan- 
ensis are distinct evergreens which bear blue 
or violet berries, the last-named, so far as my. 
experience goes, being the best ; its clusters of 
violet, bead-like berries are ‘entrancing. 
Every boy and girl has an intelligent know- 
ledge of the Apple, but of its family (Malus) 
I would like to mention one that came here 
many years ago under the name of Malus 
edulis. The late Mr. F. W. Burbidge, after 
tasting one of its fruits, declared that its 
name should be Malus Unedo. It _bears all 
along its branches clusters of small fruits that 
colour beautifully in September, and some of 
our boys try them, but only once. The 

PERNETTYA is a disappointing bush in many 
places, but where it does well it is more than 
worth its room. Do not plant it in any soil 
that contains lime. 

PHOTINIA VARIABILIS is a small tree, 
bably better known for the brilliant autumn 
colouring of its foliage. It bears, fairly 
regularly, bunches of small bright red fruits. 

PyRACANTHA or Fire Thorn. The old 
Leland? is well known, and the newer ones 
will also assert themselves when their fruit- 


pro- 
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ing beauty becomes better known. — Gibsi, 
obtusatumn, and Rogersi are excellent repre- 
sentatives of the new genus. In the Pyrus 
group» thesmembers of the Mountain Ash 
tribe, 


Pyrus AucupaRiA, are ever popular. <A 
Sturdy variety that is known as Americana 
(but why I do not know) - has immense 
bunches of large, glowing scarlet berries. 
The golden-berried form is unique as a fruit- 
ing tree, whilst P. Aucuparia nana develops 
into an erect column of dark green leafage, 
amongst which its immense clusters of rich 
red berries are very striking. 


FruitinG Rosgs which have excelled them- 
selves this year are numerous, from _ the 
humble Burnet Rose with its glistening ber- 
ries of almost jet black the various hybrids 
of the Japanese Rose, R. rugosa, some with 
immense berries borne singly, and others with 
trusses or sprays of scarlet, coral, or crimson, 
R. Moyesi, R. macrophylla, and R. sericea, 
with their curious bottle-shaped fruits, and 
curious fruits of Rosa gymnocarpa. The 
magnificent fruits of R. pomifera, and 
the quaint, but not beautiful, hips of 
R. microphylla, well-named the Hedge- 
hog Rose. I dare say it is only known 
to a- certain few that the Common Butchers’ 
Broom, Ruscus aculeatus, is a beautiful plant 
when in fruit, but the plants being dicecious, 
the red berries can only be produced when 
plants of both sexes are growing together, 
and it was a long while before I could tell 
‘‘tother from which.’’ Tue scarlet-fruited 
Elder, 


SAMBUCUS RACEMOSUS, is a handsome tree 
when laden with its bunches of scarlet berries 
resembling lobsters: (when boiled). Unfor- 
tunately, the blackbirds and thrushes “ go 
nap ’’ on them as soon as they are ripe. The 
Skimmias, and I was almost forgetting the 
Aucuba, are useful evergreen shrubs with 
scarlet berries in winter. 


There was a well-known nurseryman some 
years ago who made a speciality of the 

Aucuga by growing it in pots and pollinat- 
ing his female plants; and these, when in 
berry, found a ready and lucrative sale. 


STRANVSIA is a family not yet well known, 
Of the three species I know, S. glaucescens 
is ‘no good,’’ but both S. Davidiana and S. 
undulata are excellent fruiting subjects, the 
former erect in growth, the latter spreading, 
and both berry freely. 


SyMPHORICARPUS, if we except the white- 
berried Pernettya, is our best white-berried 
shrub, and S. racemosa laevigata the best of 
the Snowberries. Of the Whortle, Bill, 
Huckle, and other Berries of the family of 


Vaccinium, the one I select to represent 
them, is V. erythrocarpum, whose berries, the 
size of a decent Boskoop Giant Black Cur- 
rant, are first red and then a glistening, 
shining black, and also palatable. The 


GUELDER Rose clan embraces several fine 
fruiting shrubs. The common Guelder Rose, 
Viburnum Opulus, is well known. The Way- 
faring tree, V. Lantana, is also good; and V. 
rhytidophyllum, a distinctly handsome ever- 
green, occasionally produces huge crops of 
bright red berries which eventually turn 
black. 


Of the Vine family (I. must not speak of 
Black Hamburgh or Gros Colman), but will 
conclude my list with speaking of the beauty, 
when in fruit of 

VITIS HUMULIFOLIA. I knew it only as a 
fairly decent climbing plant from a foliage 
point of view ; but one day I came on an old 
plant which had been thrown out at the back 
of a hedge and forgotten. It made up its 
mind to do “‘ its bit,’’ pushed a vigorous shoot 
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through to the sunny side of the hedge, and 
finished by producing some elegant sprays of 
the most charming small blue grapes. ~ Since 
then I have loved that plant; but, alas; it 
has never given me a grape since. 


G. M. S. in ‘ Irish Gardening.” 


Clethra arborea. 


This is a fine evergreen shrub from 
Madeira, and is known by the common name 
of the Lily of the Valley tree by reason of its 
attractive Lily-of-the-Valley-like flowers. In- 
troduced in 1784, it has long been a popular 
plant for growing in pots and tubs for green-, 
house and conservatory decoration, its large 
clusters of waxy-like flowers, borne in August 
and September, being specially beautiful. It 
can only be grown outdoors in the very 
warmest parts of the country, but is well 
worth consideration where large, cool con- 
servatories and corridors have to be furnished. 





False Heath (Fabiana imbricata): 


Very attractive are the groups of this 
slender evergreen Chilian shrub at the present 
time (June 8th). In some respects it re- 
sembles the Tree Heaths, and might easily be 
mistaken for them, especially in winter, when 
the pale green leaves, packed densely along 
the elegant growths, lend a distinct interest to 
it. At the time of writing, these long fox- 
brush-like-shoots are wreathed with white 
trumpet-shaped flowers. In this condition the 
False Heath is a remarkably beautiful and 
graceful shrub, the long flowery growths be- 
ing very picturesque as they sway to and fro 
with the wind. The plants in question ‘are 
now about 4 feet in height and were struck 
from cuttings inserted in sandy soil in the 
autumn of 1919. Where it is hardy—as in 
this part of Sussex—there are few shrubs 
more easy to propagate or grow, provided a 
position—with some shelter from north and 
east—is selected and the soil of fair quality. 
Given this it will be found ito flourish 
amazingly, quickly becoming a feature of the 
June garden. During the heavy rains and 
storms of winter the bushes are liable to get 
tossed to and fro to such an extent that a hole 
is formed around the base of the stem, which 
fills with water, thus causing the death of 
many plants if left unattended. E. M. 











The Vine-leaved Abutilon (A. viti- 


folium) in the open air. 


For many years this Chilian shrub was re- 
garded as only suitable for greenhouse culture, 
but during recent years it has been found quite 
hardy in the open, in both the South and 
West of England. Handsome specimens 
have also been grown along the west coast of 
Scotland. Several very fine plants, all of 
which were raised from home-saved seeds, are 
now flowering in the greatest profusion, both 
as large open bushes and trained to walls, 
where they have covered considerable space. 
The handsome Vine-like leaves are interesting 
at all times, and when the flowers appear 
there are few—if any—more lovely shrubs. 
When raised from seed the flowers vary, being 
white on some of the plants, on others of a 
delightful porcelain-blue of much delicacy and 
refinement. These appear in such numbers 
as to cover the whole face of the shrub, 
whether on walls or in bush form. This 
handsome shrub is neither difficult to raise 
from seed or to grow. It, like all Chilian 
shrubs, seems to have a preference for cool, 
half-shaded positions. Once established, it 
grows vigorously, quickly attaining consider- 
able dimensions and flowering abundantly 
every year. t M. S. 
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* Sambucus tenuifolia. 


A little more notice might be taken of the 
green narrow-leaved Elder (Sambucus tenui- 
folia). It must not be confounded with the 
finely-cut-leaved variety of Sambucus nigra, 
the common Elder, as it is finer and prettier. 
Its foliage reminds one of the leaves of some 
of the Japanese Maples, while it is so much 
hardier that it may be used where the 
Japanese Maples are too tender. S. A. 


Great Snowball Buch (Viburnum 


macrocephalum), 


The huge globular trusses of pure white 
flowers, each 6 inches in diameter, borne all 
along the branches, render this shrub a con- 
spicuous object during early June. So large 
are the snowball-like clusters of flowers that 


ist iyrewa 


the twiggy growths bend under their weight. 


This shrub comes from China, where it is said | 


to reach a height of 20 feet, when it must be 
very effective, for even in the shrubby stage— 
from 3 feet to 5 feet—it is a striking and 
handsome bush, if somewhat overloaded when 
in bloom. With me it seems-quite hardy in 


‘the open, but would appeal to many if trained 


to a wall, a purpose for which it appears very 
suitable. : A E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Beech-trees. : 
Will you kindly give me the usually- 
accepted explanation and probable cause of 


the varied foliage of Beech-trees, with special _ 


reference to the Fern-leaved variety ? 


I have generally found such trees in a more > 


or less crowded situation. ~They throw out 
many fine lateral branches close to the ground, 
on which the peculiar foliage is produced, but 
higher up the ordinary leaves are found cover- 
ing roughly the upper half of the tree. 


Please tell me if the seed of the Fern-leaved _ 
variety of Beech-tree will reproduce its partial 


and rather weird foliage wherever the tree 


from such seed be grown, or is the peculiarity _ 
of growth influenced by a situation accident- _ 


ally unfavourable to its normal development ? 


Could not the foliage be contributed to by rich 


root nourishment when accompanied by a 
comparatively restricted air supply, thus 
leading to a faulty balance of vegetative con- 
ditions in the lower part of the tree where the 


variation is found? Are any of the varieties — 
of Beech grown in Greater Britain sufficiently — 


distinctive to reach specific rank? . 
ALLAN P. SWAN. 


The Fern-leaved Beech is an abnormality | 
and presumably originated as a “ sport.’ — 


There is always a tendency for branches to 
revert to, and produce leaves similar to, the 


type. 
the ordinary character can be retained, but by 


allowing branches with normal leaves to re-_ 


A 


By the removal of reverting branches 4 


en 


main they usually make greater progress than — 


branches with deformed leaves. 


Situation — 


may have a little influence on the variation — 


in the leafage. 


If seeds were sown from a — 
Fern-leaved Beech most of the seedlings — 
might be expected to produce ordinary normal 
Beech leaves, but it is likely that a few would _ 


» 
r 


bear_similar leaves to the Fern-leaved variety — 
and there would be likely to be intermediates. — 
There is only one distinct species of Beech — 
native of Britain, but it has numerous varie-  _ 
ties, none of which are ever likely to be given — 


specific rank.—D. é ik 


| 
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All correspondence on editorial matters ~ 


should be addressed to the Bditor, “Gar- — 
dening Illustrated,” 38, Bouverie Street, — 


London, H.C., and not to individuals. 
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- good chance of setting. 


_ Shrivelled up and dropped off. 
_ was this the case with some of the Pears; one 
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promise, also ~-Durondeau, 
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Fruit prospects. 


—In the early spring there was every ap- 
pearance of an abundant crop of Apples and 
Pears. The wood had been well ripened last 
year, the blossom was not too forward, and 
there was plenty of it. The cold winds which 
had prevailed for so long had kept the trees 
back a bit, and when they gave place to more 
genial conditions, bringing the blossom out 
with a rush, it looked as if it would have a 
Those trees which 
were far enough advanced did set fair crops, 
but those which came on a little later felt the 
cold spell which followed so soon after the 
few days’ warmth and sunshine, and suffered 
badly—in my London garden at all events. 
Moreover, this cold spell was followed by ex- 
ceptionally hot weather, which, following so 
closely on the cold, was too much for some of 


Apple Warner’s King. 


} the trees which had set good. crops, and the 


result was that in some cases the young fruit 
Particularly 


tree of Louise Bonne, which had a good show 
of fruit, being left with hardly a single one. 
I have a large number of fruit trees in my 


* garden, and with few exceptions Pears are 


doing badly. Marie Louise has a fair crop. 
This is a very reliable cropper with me and 
aarely fails; Jargonelle also has a good 
but Pitmaston 
Duchess has very few, Beurré d’Amanlis, 
Conference, and Glou Morceau have only a 
sprinkling, whilst others such as Catillac, 
Doyenné du Comice and Louise Bonne have 
not a single fruit. In a favourable season 


_ Pears do very well in my garden, and give 


heavy crops. 

_ Apples are a good deal better, though 
variable. One variety, Blenheim Orange, of 
which I have a number of trees, is a con- 
-spicuous failure, hardly an Apple on any of 
them. Cox’s Orange has only a moderate 
crop, but Ellison’s Orange, of which I have 


three trees, are all promising well. Bramley’s 
Seedling, Ribston Pippin, Warner’s King 
(here figured), and James Grieve are all well 
furnished. The last-named variety. never 
seems to miss a crop, and is as delicious an 
Apple as any. Allington Pippin is thin. 
The trees fruited very heavily last year. Potts’ 
Seedling, usually free fruiting, is very thin; 
so is Golden Noble.. That old and very 
pleasant-eating early variety, Juneating Red, 
is crowded with fruit, and this again is one 
which rarely fails to give a crop. _Grenadier 
is doing well and is a fine cooker, and New- 
ton Wonder also promises a~ fair crop. 
Beauty.of Kent has a very poor show, and 
rarely gives me much fruit. I think perhaps 


the soil does not suit it, for it is not usually 
reckoned a shy bearer. 








Plums and Damsons and Bullaces are all 
‘‘ washouts ’’ with me this year. There was 
plenty of blossom, and there was plenty of 
bees, but there is practically no fruit. Bush 
fruit is pretty good, Red and Black Currants 
much better than last year, but Gooseberries 
not quite so good, though nothing to com- 
plain of. Cherries are only poor here, though 
the Morellos have a fair quantity. Raspberries 
ought to do well if we get some rain; there 
is a good promise, though some of the more 
exposed canes were badly cut by the cold 
winds. 

The surprise of the season to me is fur- 
nished by an old Fig-tree, which has never in 
my memory had a fruit on it— This is not 
surprising, as no attention has ever been 
given to it, and it has got rather overgrown 


by neighbouring trees. This year, however— * 


I suppose as a consequence of the exception- 
ally dry weather of last year—it really has a 
promising crop. Many London gardens, I 
know, have grown excellent figs, and I sup- 
pose, given suitable conditions, there is no 
reason why they should not; but it often 
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seems to happen that the trees are allowed to 
grow as they like, as in the case of my own, 
with the result that usually they make a lot 
of gross, unfruitful growth. ~ Ni de 





Fruit packing. 

Every gardener should have gained some 
practical knowledge before being called 
upon to dispatch truits to his employer by 
rail or post. If not, long odds are against 
him that it will not reach its destination as 
it should. - As Strawberries are in season 
just now, I will take this fruit. Wooden 
boxes, 6 inches deep, 24 inches long, and 12 
inches wide, the wood #-inch thick, are very 
suitable. The depth allows for some 
soft material at the bottom, likewise on 
the top, after the fruit is in. _ Wood wool, 
paper wool, or thoroughly dried feathery 
moss that has been well beaten to make it 
clean, soft, and free from every particle of dirt 
are all good for the purpose, the last being 
much in use in my boyhood days. Which- 
ever is used, a double sheet of tissue paper 
should be placed over it and around the sides 
to prevent the fruit coming into contact with 
the hard wood. Strawberries must be per- 
fectly dry for packing. In showery weather 
I have frequently had to gather the fruits 
“some hours previous, and spread them out 
singly on trays over or in front of the kitchen 
range to make sure of their fitness for travel. 
Secondly, as regards the leaves to surround 
the fruit, nothing is so pliable as those from 
the Lime before they get too hardened by 
the sun. By plucking those on the shady side 
of the tree or at the base there is usually no 
difficulty. ‘These, too, are best gathered some 
few hours before using. They should be 
perfectly dry, wrapping each fruit in one or 
two leaves, according to size, after pinching 
off the stem of the leaf, placing the fruits 
closely together in a single layer only, filling 
up any little crevices with a few of the said 
leaves to prevent any jolting. Then the layer 
of paper should be put on; finally more 
packing material, so that when the lid is put 
on a slight pressure is needed to get it in 
place. No nails or screws should be used to 
keep the lids on. Corded tightly around is 
much the best plan even when several have 
to be tied together. Cherries and Goose- 
berries need similar treatment, though the 
boxes may well be 2 inches less in depth. 

Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots and Plums 
need special care in handling. Each fruit 
should be wrapped in tissue paper or a piece 
of cotton wool, and surrounded with what- 
ever soft material is used. Figs travel well 
under like treatment if wrapped in Spinach 
leaves. Melons and Grapes naturally re- 
quire deeper boxes; 1o inches’ or “a foot 
being more suitable, enclosing each speci- 
men in tissue paper; the box should be well 
lined with packing, and likewise on top, after 
seeing every crevice-is filled in. Here again 
the lids should require slight pressure to get 
in place, as the fruit, also material, is sure 
to settle down a little in transit. Market 
men use open baskets for grapes, but this 
would not be tolerated in a private place. 
Pears nearing ripeness and early Apples may 
be treated similarly to the Peach. No second 
layer is necessary with any of the fruits men- 
tioned above, except in the case of small 
Melons. Soft fruits for the kitchen, such as 
Raspberries and Currants, are best put in 
glass jars or bottles, and enclosed in strong 
boxes well surrounded with packing to pre- 
vent breakage. J. M. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Failure of Peach-trees under glass. 


The trees last year were given too good soil 
and ran to leaf. This year the bloom, especi- 
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ally on one tree, was magnificent, but not one 
has set. They are syringed and well watered, 
and the trees look healthy. They were also 
carefully fertilised with hare’s foot. Two 
trees are old, but the others are in their fourth 
year. Three or four fruit set, but have since 
dropped off. We keep the house airy, but ex- 
clude actual frost with a lamp. REIGATE. 
[We have before now witnessed similar 
cases where Peaches and Nectarines. have 
failed to set when there has been an absence 
of fire-heat. After repeated failures the 
putting in of hot-water pipes to supply suffi- 
cient warmth to exclude frost and render the 
pollen potent was decided upon, after which 
there was no further trouble. It seems to us 
that if the blooms were not damaged by frost 
in your case a lamp would hardly suffice to 
render the atmosphere sufficiently dry and 
buoyant to ensure ripening and free dispersion 
of pollen, and we venture to suggest that the 
heating of the house may overcome the diffi- 
culty in future. The only other thing: likely 
to bring about such a failure would be dry ness 
at the “roots. and even then the trees would 
hardly have bloomed in the satisfactory man- 
ner you mention if such had been the case. 
We are, therefore, inclined to~ think that 
failure was due to. the reasons stated above. ] 


Peaches not stoning. 

Enclosed please find Peaches. Will you 
please inform me as to the cause of the 
enclosed not swelling? I have had over 20 


years’ experience. I took charge of this 
establishment in. January last, and found 
Vines, Peaches, and Nectarines in a very 


neglected state. The Vines are doing well, 


but the enclosed Peaches are now at.a 
standstill. 

I am given to understand that the 
Peaches had never been watered or even 
syringed by my predecessor. 

[ found the border absolutely. powder dry, 


so I set to and cleared it out and replaced 
with good turf and mortar rubble (not dis- 
turbing the roots). 

Now I find with watering and syringing 


the trees have made excellent growth in 
regard to new wood for next season. 


Naturally the present wood is not of much 


account, which you will see by the enclosed. 
I now syringe morning and evening and 


give plenty of ventilation. The trees seem 
quite healthy. now. 

I would like to know the 
fruits not swelling, as they 
this stage now over a month. 

The fruit seems to be quite fast on the 
trees, and I have Vines on front of Peach 
house. PEACH. 


cause of the 
have been at 


[From the details you give of the way you 
have dealt with the Peach trees to restore 
them to health and subsequent cultural 
treatment, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that, judging by the specimens of fruit and 


wood forwarded, the delay in their swelling 
off, so to speak, is due to the stoning pro- 


cess being more protracted than usual, 
a result of the remaking of the border, and 
think you will find, if the crop is reduced 
to safe numbers or an allowance of one fruit 
to each square foot of trellis clothed by the 
trees, that all will be well. Of course, grow- 
ing Vines and Peaches in the same house 
is not altogether satisfactory, but unless high 
temperatures have been- maintained for the 
first-named, this would not affect the swell- 
ing of the Peaches. You are, of course, 
aware that the stoning of Peaches covers 
a considerable period, and if the trees are 
healthy, and the border kept properly sup- 
plied with water, and last, but not least, fed 
with a fruit manure at the correct period, 
which in your case and in the present season 
would be after the setting of the fruit, and 


as 
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again so soon as stoning is complete and 
thinning accomplished, the fruit ‘will thus 
swell off in due course. ] 


ALPINE. _ 





The Rock Garden at Kew. 


To the lover of the heterogeneous group of 
plants known as Alpines, the rock garden at 
{Kew cannot fail to be a source of delight at 
the present time. There are dwarf Cam- 
panulas in plenty, the smallest and neatest 
being C. Kewensis, of a lovely shade of blue, 
but little larger is C. fenestrellata. Another 
dwarf, surpassing those mentioned, in the 
richness of its colouring, is C. G. F. Wilson, 
a small plant and most desirable in the rock 
garden. The diamond-shaped Campanula, C. 
rhomboidalis, is a larger plant of a pale blue 
shade, but well massed in a suitable situation 
it is highly attractive. Other delightful Cam- 
panulas are the violet-hued C. patula and the 
light blue C. barbata. Fora well-drained site, 
with a little leaf-mould or peat, the closely- 
related Codonopsis himalayana is an ideal 
plant. 

Hardy Orchids are too infrequently found 
in the amateur’s rock garden, yet at Kew 
one can see to what advantage these plants 
may be used. The most serious drawback 
is that their colouring does not always har- 
monise well with that of their surroundings. 
This, however, is a matter of arrangement, 
and the alert grower will see to it that the 
vivid purples of the Orchids do not clash with 
neighbouring blues and reds. Orchis foliosa, 
with ifs heavy spikes of purple flowers, O. 
inearnata, of a pleasing flesh colour, and O. 
maculata, the common spotted Orchis, to- 
gether with various_hybrids, are all useful in 
the rock garden. Then 
hardy Cypripediums equally good; 
mon Slipper Orchis 
example. 

Many of the Hypericums are popular-en ac- 
count of their bright yellow flowers, but 
several of them are too rampant for any but 
the largest rock garden. H. polyphyllum has 
flowers with all the charm of other members 
of the order, but with a neat, .procumbent 
habit. Good yellow masses may also be ob- 
tained by growing the 
pumila, which- rarely exceeds 6 inches Jn 
height, and the white Gtnothera Nuttalli may 
well be grouped near by. The béautiful 
solden dwarf Oxalis lobata and the neat little 
Potentilla Tonguei, of a bright orange hue, 
are worth consideration in the colour scheme. 
It is well to observe how well these colour 
masses are arranged at~Kew, in striling con- 
trast to many of. the haphazard groups one 
often sees. ; 

Geranium armenum is a 
plant_for the rock garden. Not unlike the 
well-known G. sanguineum in habit, it has 
larger and much more brilliant red flowers. 

Another plant which makes a bright colour 
mass in. the rock garden is Dianthus 
Cherubini. It deserves to be better known, for 
it has fine, large flowers of a most attractive 
shade of red. For covering the rock work 
with a dense mat of foliage dotted here and 
there with dainty pink: flowers, Acantholimon 
Androsaceum is a most desirable plant. 
There are not many yellow Skull-caps, and 
one of the best is Scutellaria orientalis, which 
only grows to the height of about a foot. 
Quite a dwarf, Campanula garganica is a 
delightful pale blue, with a white eve. 
Equally charming also is Anemone rivularis, 
a white-flowered native of India, which seems 
happy in the rock garden at ‘Kew. _Con- 
volvulus mauritanicus, another plant which 
is not by any means happy in some gardens, 


the com- 


(C. Calceolus), for 


most attractive 


dwarf QCEnothera_ 


there are several 
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thrives at Kew, trailing over the rockwork 
and sending out a number of its attractive 
blue flowers. eee Ae 
we — noticed 


In the little bog garden 
Aster Farreri; a very showy plant, having 
well-carried) mauve flowers with a yel- 
low. centre. The bright orange, Dimor- 


photheea aurantiaca, Swertia longifolia, and 
the Stagger bush (Pieris Mariana), bearing a 
wealth of cream-coloured, — well- shaped - 
flowers, were other choice plants noted. 


r" iia laa 


Moe 4 6 
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A Note feos : ote =e 
got 


As a regular reader, who has: 
many useful hints on the management of — 
small rock gardens from the pages of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it has occurred to 1g 
me that it might conceivably interest a few  — 
others, who, like myself, are rash enough to > 
pursue their hobby in a city back garden, to” eS | 
know what I have been fortunate in getting ~~ 


to flower in my small rockery in the middle 


pete 


of York. Although surrounded by buildings,. — 
and, in spite of cats, dogs, sparrows, and 
smuts, particularly the last, the following — 
have given a really beautiful display:—Dryas 
octopetala, Oxalis —enneaphylla, Wahlen-_ = 
bergia —serpyllifolia major, Arenaria pur-~ 
purascens, Primula Julia, Cockburniana and =~ 
hirsuta, Campanula pulla and pulloides, 
Geranium argenteum and ~ laneastriense, “4 
‘Erodium Reichardi, and in my*small moraine, B 


Campanula Allioni and Petrocallis pyrenaica. 
Most of these are not little spindly specimens, — 
but large, healthy clumps, the growth of four ~ 
years or so, The only rock available consists ~~ 
of lumps of magnesian limestone and a coarse — 
gritstone. I have paid especial attention to — — 





adequate drainage, and have to thank the 
late Mr. Reginald Farrer’s books, and also —_— 
many-articles and notes in: GARDENING ILLUS- x 
TRATED, for much help and advice, which have ~~ 
resulted in well-grown specimens. Incident- 5 
ally, ite may show that if you really ‘wish 24 
to have choice rock plants, even in a smolty do 
city, it is ‘‘ up to you ”! meee £ 
CaER Epaave. ae 

Coronilla ca ad ae 

ppa ocica. ens 8 


Those having’ large roelx gardens: should Fx 
grow this handsome, vigorous, trailing plant | 
from Asia Minor. It roots along the ground 
by means-of its sucker-like growths, devel “is 
‘ing large carpets of glaucous-blue foliage: = . 
which during the latter.end of May and early a 
June is-eov ered with bright yellow flowers. So — 
numerous are these that the pretty leaves be- — 
come practically obscured. Although a bit of © Z 
a roamer, this plant may be pee in bounds — — 
without difficulty. ra oe ; eas fA 


Fen 


Gaultheria oe S 


Fen of the Gatltherias, or Partridge _ 
Berries, are much grown, but G. procumbens. 
“Is one. which déserves to be taken note of - 
by a good. many people. ~ It has, for one of ‘ 
its merits, the fact that it will even. grow — 
under Yew or Fir trees, a position. which few 9 
flowering plants can endure with any com- 
fort. It is also excellent for the base of the 
rock garden or for carpeting shady places: . 
where some creeping subject of pretty appear 
ance*is desired. It is a neat, creeping plant, — 
producing white flowers, w hich are succeeded _ 
by scarlet_ berries. These are quite pretty, — 
but do not constitute the only attractions of — 
the plant, one of these being the beautiful Ls 
tinting of the foliage, which adds. much to — 
its value for many places. ‘This Gaultheria — 
may be planted in autumn or spring, and is — 
quite hardy. It likes a soil of leaf mould andy, 
loam or peat and loam, with some sand. 
Ss ARNOTT. 
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ORCHIDS. 





Dendisnicg, Bronk hard. 


This Dendrobium was introduced about 
1906, and since that date it has found its way 
into many collections. It is allied to D. 


thyrsiflorum, but is taller, and produces a 
longer spike, while the individual flowers are 
more loosely arranged than in that species. 





started the growth is more rapid. Frequent 
disturbance at the root is not advisable, in 
fact the finest examples are usually those in 
a pot-bound condition. When repotting is 
necessary it should be performed in June, or 
whenever the new growth begins to root. The 


Dendrobium Bronckharti. 


The sepals and petals are pink or rose pink, 
and the lip is orange-yellow with pink apex. 
It is a native of Annam, and was sent home 
by Mr. G. Bronckhart, after whom it. is 
named. 

CULTURE.—Other Dendrobiums belonging 
to this group embrace D. densiflorum, D. 
Farmeri, D. chrysotoxum, D. suavissimum, 
etc, All take a long season of rest, and are 
Consequently later in starting into growth 
than the D. nobile section, but having once 


compost should consist of Osmunda fibre, 
peat, and Sphagnum moss in equal parts. 
Either Teak wood baskets or ordinary. flower 
pots can be chosen, If pots are used they 
should be filled to one-third of their depth with 
drainage, while a few peat-sticks will suffice 
for the baskets. The base is made tolerably 
firm in the soil, and a few stakes may be 
needed until the plant is re-established. Dur- 
ing the growing period a light position in the 
Cattleya-house or plant-stove should be given, 
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and water afforded whenever the compost 
becomes at all dry. When the terminal leaf 
is seen the water supply may be slightly 
diminished, and the plants gradually inured 
to more sunlight and ventilation. This will 
ripen the pseudo-bulbs, and when this is ac- 
complished the plants can be removed toa 
cooler and drier house, where the normal tem- 
perature is about 55 degs. Fahr. Here they 
may remain through the winter with only 
sufficient water to keep the bulbs in a plump 
condition. When the flower-spikes begin to 
push out, a few more degrees of 
should be allowed, and a little more water can 
be given, but this ought not to be overdone or 
they may damp off. While in active growth a 
spray overhead with tepid water will be bene- 
ficial, and help to hold in check insect pests. 


W. B. 


warmth 





Oncidium cucullatum, 


This charming little Oncidium was seen 
good form at Chelsea Show. 
always 


in 
Its flowers are 
welcome, the sepals and petals being 
olive-green or chestnut-brown, the broad and 
well-displayed lip, rose-purple marked and 
spotted with purple-crimson. This plant is 
also known under the name of O. olivaceum. 
It is a native of Colombia, and is spread over 
a large area, but it is always found at high 
elevations, so when brought under cultivation 
it requires the conditions of the cool or 
Odontoglossum house. It has been fre- 
quently imported, and the flowers have shown 
considerable variation, some of them being 
sufficiently distinct to warrant the giving of 
varietal names, such as Lawrenceanum, 
flavidum, and = macrochilum, The type 
flowered for the first time in this country in 
1842, the plants having been sent to Europe 
by M. Linden, of Brussels. 
O. cucullatum is a small-srowing plant and 
is best accommodated in pans or pots which 
are filled to half their depth with drainage. 
The former receptacles are often chosen, wire 
handles being attached whereby they can be 
suspended from the rafters of the cool house. 
The rooting medium should consist of good 
quality fibrous peat three parts and one part 
Sphagnum Moss, to which may be added a 
sprinkling of partly-decayed leaf soil with Oalk 
or Beech leaves rubbed through a half-inch 
mesh sieve. Overpotting must be avoided, 
and fresh soil is given when the new growth 
is a few inches high and root action is evident. 
After potting keep the plants well shaded, and 
afford water in moderation. No drying off is 
needed after the completion of the season’s 
growth. be -We Bs 





Oncidium Cavendishianum. 


A showy Oncidium which belongs to the 
Sroup characterised by the absence of pseudo- 
bulbs and the stout, fleshy leaves which are 
borne on a strong rhizome. It is a native of 
Guatemala, and was discovered by Mr. Ure 
Skinner, who sent home living examples in 
1835, but it was six years later before flowers 
appeared in the Woburn collection. The 
branching scapes are each from 2 feet to 
3. feet high, and the fragrant flowers are 
2 inches across. The sepals and petals are 
yellow spotted with red, the lip bright yellow 
and very conspicuous. As a rule, the flower- 
ing season is April and May. 

Other Oncidiums belonging to this group 
are O. bicallosum, O. luridum, O. Lancea- 
num, and O. hzmatochilum. They are 
usually found growing in hot, damp places, 
and often in dense shade, so it is advisable to 
arrange the plants in a warm, moist house, 
where they can be protected from strong -sun- 
light. Frequent repotting is not necessary, 
but it is essential that the soil be kept in a 
sweet condition, and often this can be brought 
about by a little top-dressing of fresh soil, first 
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carefully removing the old material with a 
pointed stick without injury to the roots, and 
then replacing it with a mixture of Osmunda- 
fibre and Sphagnum Moss. When it is de- 
cided to repot a plant all the old compost is 
taken away, the leafless rhizomes cut off, and 
when repotting is carried out the soil is made 
fairly firm, and the rhizome should rest upon 
the surface. If it is buried to any extent the 
loss of leaves will be the result, especially if 
at any time the roots are overdone with water. 
Careful watering is an important factor in the 
cultivation of these Oncidiums ; both extremes 
ought to be avoided. As most people are 
aware, rain-water is best for all plants, and 
Orchids in particular, but with so much dry 
weather this is getting rather scarce in many 
localities, and the next best thing is to expose 
all water from taps for two or three days 
before it is used. 

Perhaps the worst enemy to these 
Oncidiums is the black spot disease, but, 
happily, this is brought about by making an 
error in their cultural requirements. Usually 
it is caused by a cold, stagnant atmosphere, or 
excessive atmospheric moisture and lack of 
ventilation. Whenever the weather is mild a 
little bottom air is admitted throughout the 
year both night and day, and during the sum- 
mer months, and especially in such weather as 
we experienced recently, an inch from the top 
ventilators will allow all superfluous moisture 


to escape. This can be left on throughout the 
night, closing them again in the morning 


until the temperature rises to about 80° Fahr. 
Spraying overhead should be done sparingly, 
selecting hot, dry days for such work, and 
then it must be early enough for the foliage to 
dry before sunset. Thrips in the new growths 
must be watched for, or they will be ruined. 
Fumigating is the best antidote. T..WoB. 


ROSES. 


Single Roses. 

There are some charming things among the 
single-flowered varieties; | mean apart from 
those which are recognised as climbers. Of 
dwarf-growing, bushy habit, they are most 
effective planted in beds or groups by them- 
selves. For a long time Irish Elegance was 
about the most popular of the type, and at 
one time was much in favour fer decorating 
tables. The davour this kind received prob- 
ably induced raisers to pay some attention 
to the raising of others; anyhow, several 
most attractive sorts have been brought to 
light of late. It is sufficient to describe the 
colours of some of these varieties briefly, more 
especially because im a bush state certain 
shades show themselves which are lost later. 
Some of them, Irish Fireflame and Old Gold, 
for example, appear quite the more taking 
in the bud state; others like, say, Isobel, 
when fully open, are the more admired, for 
it is then they show prominent anthers. A 








lovely yellow flower is Golden Spray, 
lighter in shade as it opens, and it then 
shows its particularly dainty anthers. K. of 


K. is vivid crimson red, and is most effective. 
In the bud state Irish -Fireflame shows 
crimson among orange shades, which later 
fade to the latter. Irish Elegance gives 
bronzy tints at first and fades to shades of 
apricot. This variety is most free in branch- 
ing. Rather deeper in shade of crimson 
than K. of K. is Red Letter Day, and it 
is equally striking. I like Isobel. It is ex- 
cellent in bush form. Salmon-cerise would 
describe the predominating shade. The 
recently introduced Mrs. Oakley Fisher will 
be welcomed on account of a distinct orange- 
yellow shade throughout. This will be 
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favoured for floral decorations. Old Gold, 
like one or two others named, is usually 
found in lists among the double sorts; to all 


intents and purposes, however, these are 
single. They may have more than one row 


of petals, but they quickly show the centre 
in developing. Coppery-yellow would give 
an idea of the shades of this sort. Mrs. 
C. E. Salmon has blooms of a nice salmon- 
pink with just a suffusion of yellow at base 
of petals. The largest flower of all is, per- 
haps, borne by Ulster Volunteer of a pretty 
cherry shade ‘with white at the base of 
petals. Irish Afterglow has the charac- 
teristics of Fireflame, except that its shades 


of colour are apricot and pink. ip NP 





Roses—the upright flower stem. 


Much as one likes the flower with a stem 
strong enough to hold the bloom upright, it 
is well to judge the same from different 
points of view. his thought occurred in the 
case of the variety Climbing Caroline 
Testout. A fault that the flower hangs its 
head slightly when the type is grown as a 
dwarf may be otherwise as we see it on 
plants trained against a wall. The 4looms, 
at any rate, catch the eye better, and in this 
instance they are required for effect where 
they grow rather than as cut flowers. By 
the way, is there anything more noble-lool- 
ing in Climbing Roses than this variety in 
full flower? I have often urged the plant- 
ing of these rampant forms of excellent 
varieties in preference, perhaps, to sorts the 
individual blossoms of which are not impos- 
ing. To see such plants in flower is to ad- 
mire them, more especially when they attain 


‘the size of those referred to by the above 


name. Hundreds of blooms are open at this 
early date (June 12th), and there are hosts 
of buds to expand. These are not summer 
Roses merely; they blossom, more or less, 
the season through. For low walls they 
make fine subjects, and they do uncommonly 
well trained up somewhat short posts. One 
would advise anyone having such positions 
to consider these climbing forms, which in 
any catalogue may be seen to include near 
on a dozen, each from a variety of note: 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant is particularly 
fine again this season. SURREY. 


The Roses of yesterday. 


The writer who on page 353 extolled the 
virtues of the Roses of the past seemed to 
me to be unfortunate in this, <A first-rate 
example of the modern Rose named Elsie 
Beckwith was figured on the same page. 
Not one among those named as being repre- 
sentative of what was grown years back 
could at its best approach the variety named 
in exquisite form. The high-centred Rose 
was unknown in those days. Alfred Colomb 
was regarded asa fine type in that direction, 
but how would this fare, except in being very 
double, with the variety figured? And 
then the massive outside petals; these were 
unknown also when ancient kinds were 
grown. In, fact, in substance of petal there 
has been a remarkable change. In the way 
the plants blossom again everything is in 
favour of modern kinds. Did we have any 
in those times that gave flowers with the 
freedom of the Hybrid Teas as we have them 
now? The perpetual habit, too—is not this 
all in favour of the Roses of to-day? Then 
compare the colouring; here there is an 
improvement. For one, I would not care to 
see the return of the ‘‘ Roses of yesterday,’’ 
but I would go further in the matter of 
discarding. I would like to see about 
seventy-five out of every hundred of modern 


~ seems still to be comparatively scarce. 
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sorts in lists at the present time done away 


with so that everybody concerned could con- 
centrate on only the best. H. S. 





Rose W. A, Richardson. | 


As seasons pass this charming old variety 
gets more scarce, mostly through old 
examples being allowed to remain, and these 
becoming decrepit. It seems to me that a 
mistake was made in the greater number of 
cases of planting; the variety was made to 
grow against walls of houses and like places. 
this is too hot a position; the plants grow - 
freely enough, but the flowers _ become 
bleached, tew, indeed, showing that Apricot | 
tint which made it so popular when first in- 
troduced. The growth requires air and light ; 
then the flowers ‘can put up with strong 
bursts of sunshine, which we get, at least, in 
most seasons in June. As seen in the majo- 
rity of cases to-day, the variety is so unlike 
the William Allen Richardson of old, and 
where it is not satisfactory it is worth while 
to begin again, for when at ifs best there are 
few more attractive sorts raised—that is, for 
flowering early in the season. | 

SURREY. 





Roses—suckers. | 


How important it is to be clear of these 
may often be noted in inspecting trees grown 
in the ordinary way. A day or two back I 
saw some quite respectable beds of Roses, 
clean and growing freely. The surface of 
the soil was clear of weeds, too, which, at 
any rate, showed that considerable attention 
was bestowed upon these beds by the gar- 
dener. I was informed that the plants were 
old; but what struck me was that some of 
them—too great a proportion, in fact—were 
no other, than the Manetti or Briar, on 
which the Rose had formerly been budded. 
The latter had in course of time been 
smothered. In “getting free of the growth of 
the stock it is well to scrape away the earth 
so that the original starting-point of the 
sucker shall be got at and removed. Half a~ 
look, as it were, will reveal the weedy 
appearance of resulting growths. He. 





Rose Una, 

We rarely meet with this distinct and ram- © 
pant climber. Its briar-like habit makes it 
suitable for training festoon-like from two 
posts, or indeed clambering up one. The 

flowers are large for a single, very showy in 
buff, changing to almost white. This variety 
was introduced about thirty years back, and 
hed EO 

one of Messrs. Wm, Paul and Sons; raisers 
who have given us most excellent things in 
the single forms; Mermaid within recent 

years, for example. 


grand specimen of Una in the garden of 


- Sutton Place, Surrey, but I have not been 


there recently. At planting time, however, its 
will be well to give a thought to this old — 





Rose. MAYFORD. 
Rose Carmine Pillar. 
Anything in the way of varieties which — 


anticipate the bulk is welcome. ~Carmine — 
Pillar has been planted pretty freely in this 
district (Woking), and several capital 

examples have been seen trained against the — 
walls of dwellings; one especially fine speci- — 
men that had reached some dozen feet above — 
the ground and bearing a mass of its single — 
blossoms was noted a few days back. The 
flowering period may not last long, yet, aS — 
remarked, on account of early blooming it. 
should be grown. _H. 
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Border 


Neater and less spreading, longer flowering, 
and perhaps cheaper plants may be found 
useful as an edging, but it is doubtful if 
there is a more fragrant, freer flowering, 
hardier, and more easily managed subject for 
the purpose than the Border Pink. So far, 
however, they are my favourites. When 
asked to name an edging plant of a perennial 
character I select Pinks before anything. 
I do not go so far as to say that it is the 
old variety so often seen in wayside gardens 
that merits all the praise. This is well 
enough in tts way, especially if one has a 
hundred yards or so to plant, for then expense 
is a consideration. I always endeavour to 


convince inquirers of the claims of the newer 
introductions; propagation is so easy that it 
‘does not take long to work up a_ stock. 
Moreover, the majority of the later sorts are so 
useful for cutting. The stems are longer and 


___Stouter than in the old sorts, and the blooms 


finer, while there is the choice of all the best 
colours, pink, crimson, rose, and maroon, in 
addition to white, and also varieties with 
distinct coloured centres. They are also most 
serviceable for the cool greenhouse when 
‘grown in pots. For this purpose the Herberti 
strain is especially noteworthy, for in this the 
plants represent remarkable progress. Men- 
tion of pots also reminds me of Allwoodi, 
the half Pink, half Carnation race of plants 
which has done not a little to make the bed- 
ding problem lighter. They are just as easy 
to manage, and even in a cold house flower 
in advance of those in the open. 


“ 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Py 
inks, 

To return to the Pinks. ~ The advantage of 
purchasing a few of the best in pots, now, 
is that it ensures a stock of cuttings at the 
most suitable time for propagation. In the 
ordinary course this takes place immediately 
after flowering. No cutting below a joint is 
necessary. Simply strip off the pipings with 
a gentle, downward pull, so that each one 
comes away with a heel; sandy soil in a 
close, shaded frame does the rest. When 
roots have formed, gradually admit. air, and 
dispense with shading, until finally the light 
may be left off entirely; for the more natural 
the growing conditions, the stronger will be 
the plant. . 


Narcissus Mrs, R. O, Backhouse, 


The best time to put them in permanent 
position is September, choosing a dull spell 
if possible. It very often happens that the 
easy-going nature of the plants prevents them 
being well looked after. This is a mistake. 
They are worthy of quite as good treatment 
as the more imposing border Carnations. 
Where the ground is very heavy it is much 
better to lighten it with burnt refuse and 
some fine mortar rubble than to risk unhealthy 
plants through faulty drainage. Light, 
sandy soils are troublesome in these days of 
good manure shortage. Much may be done, 
however, in the absence of the latter with the 
aid of leaf mould or spent Hops. In the 
best of loams, however, the Carnation 
family’s liking for lime should not be over- 
looked during the digging. When planting, 
make the roots quite firm, and allow about 
a foot from the edge in the case of a grass 
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boundary, otherwise the growths are liable 
to be cut away with the mowing machine. 
Should dry weather prevail, a thorough 
watering will set the plants going. 


As to pot culture, the strongest plants 
should be potted singly in 3-inch pots, 
weaker ones three together in a 4-inch 
Or a 95-inch. Provide — liberal drainage 
and a gritty compost, consisting of fresh 
loam, fine mortar rubble, and a little leaf 


mould, and in potting make it quite firm. 
Grow the plants in the open until October, 
then remove the cold frames for the winter, 
Very little water will be required for ‘some 
time, but air should be admitted whenever the 
conditions are favourable. Early in the year 
the pots will be found nearly full of roots, and 
pots two sizes larger should be provided, 
Frame treatment may still continue, but 
flowering will be later than if grown in a cool 
greenhouse. With Pinks, as with all Carna- 
tions, water only when necessary, and keep 
their surroundings cool and airy, 

The following varieties are amongst the 
prettiest for the border edge: Mrs. Sinkins 
is well known as the popular white; Her 
Majesty and Success of the same colour are 
also worth a place; John Ball is a dark 
plum purple, and Achievement a good pink. 
Though as yet a little more expensive, the 
hybrids are the Pinks of the future, Victory, 
ruby crimson; Queen Mary, rose pink; and 
Model, soft pink, are typical of many more 
worth securing now. Ts 





Narcissus Mrs. O. Backhouse 


Daffodil people thought Miss E. M. Bow- 
ling, when it first appeared at the Midland 
Show, one of the wonders of the Daffodil 
world. Such pink in a calyx had never been 
seen before. On April 5th-6th, 1921, it 
suffered an eclipse. Visitors to. the London 
show saw in the centre of Messrs. Barr and 
Sons’ exhibit a vase of Giant Leedsi with 
chalices of a much deeper shade of pink, and, 
in addition, there was much more of. it. 
‘“ Have you seen the red Daffodil? ” became a 
veritable slogan amongst visitors. ‘ Who 
was the raiser?.’’ It soon became known that 
it was Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, who the year 
before had sprung on an unsuspecting public 
red cups that up to then had only been 
thought of as possibilities. No one was sur- 
prised, but there was sadness mixed with the 
surprise.- Between the R.H.S. Show in 1920 
and the R.H.S. Show in 1921 Mrs. Backhouse 
had died, and she was not -there to see the 
reception of her chef-d’ouvre by her fellow 
enthusiasts and receive their congratulations, 
The variety is well and appropriately named. 
May it long be spared to hand on the name 
of this famous hybridiser and raiser of ‘‘ good 
things.”’ JosEPH Jacos. 


Narcissus Duke. of Bedford. 


This superb Daffodil has, during its career, 
been awarded first-class certificates at. Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Edinburgh. It is 
a large flower, measuring 4} inches across its 
livid, pure white perianth. The trumpet is 
clear, soft yellow, large, and of excellent form. 


Seeing that it possesses a pleasing fra- 
grance, it is one of the most desirable 


bi-colour trumpet Daffodils. See figure p. 423. 





The Yellow Day Lily. 


Hemerocallis flava does not seem to. be 
readily deposed from its place in many 
gardens, despite the finer, newer Day Lilies 
which raisers have given us within com- 
paratively recent years. Some of these 
newer varieties seem to make their way 
slowly, but I have been much struck this 
week by seeing so many good plants of the 
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old H. flava in gardens in a good-sized pro- 
vincial town, and in cottage gardens in the 
country. Many good plants were met with, 
and these were well in flower, and good 
clumps wete quite pleasing in mixed ‘borders 
of hardy plants. H. flava grows about 


3 feet high and has clear, bright-yellow 
flowers. It is one of the free-flowerers among 


the Day Lilies and comes earlier than many 
of them. S. ARNOTT. 


Work of the Week. 


Large quantities of plants have been put 
out during the week, but in every instance, 
before the planting could be carried out, the 
beds and borders had to be thoroughly soaked, 
so dry had they become. The ground here is 
heavy, and during dry spells becomes so caked 
on the surface that it is impossible for young 
seeds to penetrate. Therefore a good soaking 
of water is necessary before we are able either 
to sow or plant. After the plants are put out, 
they are watered on alternate mornings until 
it is clear they have taken hold of the soil. A 
sharp eye must also be kept upon choice plants 
which may have been put out at the foot of 
sunny walls, pergolas, etc., as if these are 
allowed to suffer now they will be checked for 
the whole year. We have found it necessary 
to-soak most of the shrubs which were trans- 
planted during the winter, a most unusual 
proceeding here so early in the year. Climb- 
ing plants are growing apace and are in need 
of consiant attention in order to prevent them 
becoming a tangled mass. ‘To frustrate the 
drought a mulch of Bracken has been placed 
over their roots wherever possible. Cardinal 
Lobelias have been planted out in quantity, 
and an edging for them has been provided in 
the deep orange-yellow Viola, Moseley Pertfec- 
tion. The ledge of a low wall has been 
planted with a quantity of Convolvulus 
mauritanicus raised from seed ripened here 
last year, and a batch of Gtnothera mexicana 
rosea has been used to form a group on the 
rock border in company with Coronilla 
cappadocica. Csnothera speciosa and CE. 
taraxacifolia have been planted out, also the 
handsome Pentstemon George Homes. Ver- 
bena hortensis rubra and mixed varieties, 
Yellow Snapdragons, and Tufted Pansies have 
all been planted in quantity. All-other plants 
which have occupied frames are now stood in 
the open and will be put out at the first op- 
portunity. A long border has been edged with 
the dwarf Gypsophila muralis, pink and 
white. The foliage of spring bulbs is re- 
moved as soon as it is thoroughly ripened, and 
where these were used for edging beds and no 
permanent plant exists these places will be 
lightly forked over, refreshed, and sown with 
a dwarf annual. The old flowers are removed 
from Rhododendrons as these pass out of 
flower, as the formation of seeds tends to sap 
the vitality of the shrubs unnecessarily. Grass 
paths and the edges of lawns and walks must 
be cut at frequent intervals, in order to pre- 
vent the seeds from scattering over gravel and 
borders. Well-cut edgings add greatly to the 
appearance of the garden. Roses are flower- 
ing freely, and where poor buds are observed 
these are promptly removed. G. M. 

Sussex. 





Viola Archie Grant. 


This deep-blue Tufted Pansy is very largely 
grown still and does not appear to lose 
sround. It is a little too deep in colour for 
brilliant effects, but this is a point in its 
favour in many people’s eyes. It has large, 
well-formed flowers, and is of good, sturdy 
habit. I have recently seen a large quantity 
of it in a good garden and come across it fre- 
quently. My own plants grow well, although 
not at present in the most congenial condi- 
tions. Ess. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Introduction of the Hollyhock. 


Having recently been engaged for a literary 
friend on some research work in connection 
with the Hollyhock, ~1 read_ your corre- 
spondent’s article on p. 393 with some 
interest. He says: ‘‘ They were introduced 
into this country from China more than 
three centuries ago.’’ I should be glad to 
know by reference, not to some modern 
gardening book, but to some contemporary 
authority, how much longer than three cen- 
turies-ago the introduction tool: place ; what 
evidence Mr. H. Greaves can give us that the 
plant originally came frem China ; can he also 
tell us the name—of the introducer? The 
Hollyhock (Althaza rosea) bears a name of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. According _ to Earle’s 
‘* English Plant Names,” it was known in 
the thirteenth century as ‘‘ Holihoc.” 
William Turner, in his ‘‘ Libellus de-re Her- 
baria novus, 1538,’’-enters it under its Latin 
name Althaea with a short description in that 
language, and gives the English name 
“ Holyoke.’’ Gerard’s garden Mallow, called 
‘« Hollihocke in his ** Herbal,”’ 1596, and 
in his Catalogue of 1599, given as ‘* Althaea 
arborea, Hollihocke,”’? brings us down a few 
years later, and proves that the flower was 
well known by that time, William Lang- 
ham in. ‘The. -Garden -of Health.” (2nd 
edidion), 1633, has a chapter on the 
‘“ Holyoke,’’ and there are many other refer- 
ences to the flower in old botanical and 
horticultural works, but in none of these can 
we find the name of the introducer or the 
actual date of its introduction. Nor can we 
obtain from any authentic contemporary 
source confirmation. of the assertion by 
modern writers that the plant was introduced 
from China. © If 
some authentic reference it 
appreciated by 


will be much 


Cas 





Thalictrum aquilegiaefolium. 

The Columbine-leaved Meadow Rue, an 
excellent border plant, is flowering \with its 
usual freedom this season. Although it likes 
a fair amount of moisture, it does-not show 
any signs of suffering from the long spell of 
dry weather we have experienced. A - good 
plant of the white variety is quite impressive, 
with its elegant leaves dnd its. numerous 
heads of * fluffy’ flowers. I always think 
that the white T. aquilegizefolium, when in 
bloom, is more entitled to the name of 
‘Foam Flower’? than the Tiarella. There 
are several shades of red and red-purple to 
be found among plants of this Meadow Rue, 
and these are generally offered under the title 
of T. aquilegizfolium rubrum, but I much 
prefer the white one. It is one of the most 
pleasing of the older tall Thalictrums, and, 
while T. dipterocarpum and one or two others 
of more recent introduction are not always 
reliable, this one rarely fails in a garden with 
what one might call a reasonable garden soil. 
Its height is a good deal affected by the nature 
of the soil, the manurial condition, and the 
amount of moisture. I have seen it little 
more than 2 feet high, and also up to about 
4 feet or even more. S. ARNOTY. 


' The -Knotweeds. 


The Knotweeds, not unfairly, are by 
most hardy plantsmen considered of little 





account, yet there are a few varieties which- 


might very well be grown, to a certain 
extent, if only for — their. handsome form. 
Even in the case of these the culture is sim- 
plicity itself, and the plants will grow under 
almost any -conceivable conditions. Care 


must, of course, be taken that their rambling 


roots are not permitted to get out of bounds. 
One of the best is Polygonum sachalinense, 
which is admirabry adapted for growing by 


Mr. Greaves can supply - 
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attain a height of 10 feet approximately, 4 
its bright green, broad leaves, not infre- 
quently, being a foot in length. The blooms * 
of P. sachalinense, carried on racemes, are 3 
greenish-white im colour. “The Japanese — 3 
Knotweed, P. cuspidatum, is very handsome 
when in bloom, and by no-means unattractive — 
in the autumn when its foliage changes q 
colour. P. cuspidatum is, regrettably, of a 
most rampant character, and increases aS 
rapidly. as Conyolvulus if allowed to make _@ 
headway. P. spharostachyum, the best of — 
the Dwarf Knotweeds, bears dense spikes of | 
crimson flowers. The variety succeeds well x 
in the rock garden, but, in places, it is rather a 
tender. P. affine and P. vaecinifolium are 
also useful in outlying portions of rock ? 
gardens of considerable size.” = a =| 
A ScortisH. GARDENER. 
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A competition for town gardens. 


Anything which encourages the cultivation 
of flowers among town dwellers deserves 
recognition. The work of the London : 
Gardens Guild would be more widely appre-— | 
ciated, if it were better known. The Guild : 
offers prizes, either directly or through its 
branches, in every London borough, for the 
best-cultivated gardens of all kinds—roof, 


dks a 


balcony, window, and back and front gardens. 
The GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED medal is being 
offered for the best roof garden in the County 


of London entered for the «London Gardens~ 
Guild competitions. Those who wish “40. 
enter—and everyone with a roof gardenshould 
make a point of doing so—should waste no — 
time. Entries close on June 30th. The entry 

fee is only 3d., and the Seeretary, London — 


rwren 





Gardens Guild, 61, Penrose Street, S.E. 17, = 
will supply further particulars. | 
: le 4 

Sweet Peas—shading. og 

r « 

In my case where shading the plants is mot 
favoured some of the most striking varieties ~— 
seen at exhibitions are missed; | mean.the 
scarlet, salmon, and those with the two = 
shades blended. Hot sunshine has a peculiar ~~ 
effect on. these, turning the blooms into 
uninteresting, mottled, slatey-looking things. 


We sometimes read of this or that kind, 
the colour of which. will stand-~ the “sun, 
‘but up to now I have not met with 
them. Barbara, Edrom Beauty, and Thomas 
Stevenson. are the names’ of three~ in- ~= 


cluded in our rows this year, and all they 








do is to spoil the look of the rest. In dull | 
weather they may be superb. ALS. 
et 

Sweet Pea Gladys. 

I like this variety, grown for the first time 
this season. It is conspicuous among other iS | 
sorts in a way that settles superiority. The: #f 


spray is bold and the individual blooms big. | 
Its colour, french grey or light lavender, iS 
uniform- and particularly pleasing. Few, ~ 
indeed, of the newer kinds are more strik-_~, 
ing than this; and it is one that will be 
marked to cultivate another year. One — 
notices that the lady gatherers leave not a ~ 
single spray on the plants to fully develop; _ é: 
this at once tells me of a likely popularity. - — 
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Orobus ‘niger. 


This is a graceful and rather tall-growing 
“Vetch. It is a profuse bloomer, and the pretty, - 
purple flowers, combined withthe finely-cut — 
foliage, are very useful for mixing with _ 
~pbunches of cut flowers. As the blooms age, — 
however, they go off to rather a bad colour, so 
that. the period of beauty isa short one. — 
None the less it is quite worth growing in the | 
spring garden. ON, L. 
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Garden Peas: late supplies, 


Speaking generally, most folks are more 
concerned about procuring the earliest dish 
| __ of Peas than they are in preparing for a 
late supply, and consequently, compara- 


__tively few trouble about making arrange-~ 


_ ments for a gathering as far into the autumn 
as it is safe to do. An exception must, of 
course, be made in the case of. the profes- 
sional gardener. He knows what is expected 
____ Of him, and takes as much pride in sending 
_ to table Peas in the middle of October as on 
a the earliest date possible in the season. In 
making his plans for the sowing of vegetables 
he takes care that the warmest and most 
sheltered portion of his ground shall be free 
_ by the time it is necessary to sow Peas for 
‘ya late crop. =: 


TiME oF SowING.—One cannot point to a 
specific date in the calendar as to when Peas 
should be sown to ensure a late gathering, so 

much depending on locality and situation. 
_ _ Varieties.—Whilst there are some old and 
_-well-tried sorts amongst tall-growing Peas, 
such as The Gladstone (4 feet), it ought not 
to be overlooked that those of less propor- 
- tions are often more reliable. Sutton’s Late 
Queen comes under this category, and in a 
_ mild autumn is a good yielder, as does also 
_ Dobbie’s Express, a dwarfish early sort 
| (3 feet) with a growing reputation, or 
» _ Dobbie’s Selected English Wonder (1 foot). 
Soin aNp Sowinc.—Peas are lime-loving 
_ plants, and arrangements should be made to 
thoroughly dig the ground, incorporating 
_ with the second spit stable manure and super- 
phosphate of lime or ground lime. Seed will 
|_need to be sown rather sparingly than other- 
wise, so that the plants may not be impeded 
. from the first, but given ample room for 
- development. Small twigs will accord suf- 
ficient aid before the taller sticks are needed, 
_and. the grower will serve his own interests 
best by arranging his plans, so that the 
warmest place the garden affords shall be 
available. If it is possible to make 
_ a sowing under or near to a south wall, this 
_ will be a great gain, as there one may reason- 
_ ably look for the last dish of Peas, which 
__will be as sweet and acceptable as the first. 
We have picked many surprise dishes for 
home consumption in this way, not only from 
_ approved late varieties, but from dwarf early 
sorts, sown between the dates mentioned. It 
-— is unfortunate that those who have walled-in 
_ gardens do not study sufficiently the late- 
_ cropping garden Peas. In some localities it 
- is ** just a chance ’’—nothing more—but it is 
_ worth the risk if only a single row, as some- 
_ times the unexpected happens, and one~is 
able to get a few nice dishes late in’ the 
BeSOl fe LEAHURST. 
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Vegetable Marrows. 

. (Reply to P. T., Camberwell.) 
It is not in every gardén that either room 
| or time can be spared for the culture of extra 
| early Marrows in frames on warm beds. 
_ There are few, howexer, who-do not grow for 
a supply through August and September. 
_ Where handlights are at command, also a 
_ good supply of leaves and short stable litter, 
take out a trench, say 6 feet in width and 
_ 2 feet deep, and after well mixing and tread- 
_ ing in the fermenting material, place the 
_thrown-out soil on the surface, so that when 
. all is finished the ridges will be a foot 
higher than the surrounding ground. Then 
lace the handlights in position, allowing a 
istance of 6 feet between each, place therein 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


_ VEGETABLES. 





a little fine semi-dry loam, and sow the seeds 
at once. As thinning can be practised to any 
extent after the plants are up, insert plenty 
of seed, and keep the lights on till growth is 
seen, after which arrange them crossways on 
fine sunny days to admit air and strengthen 
the plants. A sharp eye must be kept for 
slugs and snails, as these very frequently 
abound in numbers in the leaves forming 
the bottom heat, and come forth at night to 
their destructive work. _ Prevention being 
better than cure, the surface soil among the 


_ seedlings should be freely dusted over with 


wood-ashes and soot in equal parts once or 
twice a week until the plants grow out of 
harm’s way. : 

Some growers prefer a position partially 
shaded for Marrows, but, our summers being 
uncertain, the best position is a sunny one, 
mulching being resorted to just as the plants 
are coming into bearing, should exceptional 
solar heat and absence of rain necessitate it. 
Where Marrows are grown minus bottom 
heat the seed should be sown in small pots, 
and the plants receive one good shift before 
finally transplanting them to the open beds. 
Bring them on from the start in a cool atmos- 
phere—a greenhouse temperature is the best, 
and that of a frame for a fortnight previous 
to planting. In the meantime small mounds 
should be prepared by placing good loamy 
soil on the top of a few leaves. The addition 
of much manure is not advisable, as it often 
induces a rank growth prone to disease. The 
old plan of planting Marrows on the summit 
of manure heaps is not a good one by any 
means, as, independent of encouraging 
disease, which it certainly does, the flavour 
of the Marrows when cooked is often strong 
and objectionable. 

In addition to the ordinary varieties, the 
Custard Marrow is often grown, this being 
preferred for the dining-room in some 
places before all others. Ground vineries 
afford capital protection for transplanting 
Marrows, and amateurs and others who have 
no means of glass shelter must provide 
screens from cold winds by day by surround- 
ing the plants with Spruce or Laurel boughs, 
and placing inverted flower-pots, buckets, or 
baskets over them at night for the first fort- 
night. There is no need to fertilise the blooms 
unless you want to save your own seeds for 
future use. > 


-Current work on allotments, 


Broccoui.—I recently saw a magnificent 
batch of Broccoli grown by a cottager. The 
heads were large, white, and had firm, close 
curds. When cut and trimmed the largest 
weighed 6 lb. 4 0z.—the average weight being 
nearly 4 lb. | Such specimens can only be 
grown in a rich, deeply-dug soil. Further- 


— more, the seedlings must be duly trans- 
planted to a nursery bed, rich, but made firm, 


prior to being finally planted out with nice 
balls of soil adhering to the roots. It is very 
important that the young plants of Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages, and Winter Greens 
generally be similarly treated if the best re- 
sults are to follow. Never allow young 
plants to remain in their seed beds till they 
become lanky through over-crowding and 
poverty of soil. Many cultivators do this, 
rather than take the trouble to give them an 
extra transplanting, or because ground is not 


vacant. In dry weather water all such plants. 


very freely. I afford mine liquid manure and 
soot water while in their nursery beds. 
Potatoes must be finally earthed-up in good 
time. When this work is delayed the runners 
bearing the young tubers spread out in every 
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“direction where there is moisture, and_ late 
earthing means the destruction of many 
young tubers. I have followed a plough in a 
field, where very late earthing has been the 
rule, and seen ever so many young tubers cut 
off and others left exposed by the earthing- 
up plough. When the work is done in good 
time the centre of the ridge is the moistest 
portion of the surrounding ground, and the 
young Potato runners permeate it and sweil 
to a large size. 


Tomatoes.—I find that in three years out 
of five the open air Tomato crop is a success 
when the following details are attended to 
as regards cultivation, namely: a fairly rich 
but firm soil, the planting of sturdy “speci- 
mens which have been gradually hardened to 
outdoor conditions, the selection of as shel- 
tered a border as possible, timely staking, 
disbudding of side shoots, stopping early in 
August, surface. mulching, watering “and 
judicious feeding when two trusses of fruits 
are swelling up. The best position is one 
facing due south, then one south-east and 
south-west respectively. If there is a natural 
protection on the north and east sides all the 
better, but rows several feet apart—about 
4 feet—to the south of_a line of Runner Beans 
in open quarters will do nicely. 


Cuicory for winter use may be sown at 
once, also Coleworts, Globe Beet where soils 
are shallow, a few rows of pickling Onions, 
Radishes in the coolest quarters. Lettuces 
always do well on ridges because of the extra 
depth of soil between rows of Celery and 
Leeks, and there is ample time before this soil 
will be required for blanching the Celery 
and Leeks, so get the ridges filled with young 
Lettuces forthwith. 


CELERY AND Leeks.—The main crop must 
be planted now, before it gets. checlced 
in boxes or nursery quarters. Use plenty of 
wood ashes and some soot for the Celery, and 
have a rich but firm rooting-medium for both 
kinds of vegetables. Vegetable Marrows, 
Pumpkins, and Ridge Cucumbers must be 
established in their permanent quarters 
during this month, too. G. G..B. 





Thinning vegetable crops. 


Though sowings generally were later this 
spring on account of the inclement weather, 
owing to the tropical heat that set in at the 
period mentioned above, things have grown 
very fast, and will not be far behind their 
normal time by midsummer. The increased 
price of most seeds since 1915 must be ac- 
knowledged by all as a blessing in disguise. 
It enforced sowing and likewise planting 
much more thinly than we were accustomed 
to, a great advantage in many ways. In a 
former article on ‘‘ Seed Sowing ”’ I strongly 
eondemned the usual practice of sowing too 
thickly, and by what can be seen this season 
among cottagers and allotment-holders, a de- 
cided change has taken place in this respect. 
A showery time is decidedly the best for 
thinning, but it frequently sets in very hot 
and dry just when a particular crop wants 
attention. “To overcome this difficulty the 
lines or beds should have a good soaking of 
water the previous evening, thinning being 
commenced in earnest early next morning. 
Unless for exhibition, medium-sized roots of 
Beet, Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, and Onions 
are preferable to extra large ones, varying 
the distance from 3 to 6 inches asunder, ac- 
cording to each class. Spinach and Parsley 
should have 6 to 8 inches from plant to plant, 
Ply the hoe between all crops, or the next 
rain will fail to benefit the crop as much as 
it should do, 

J. Mayne, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 





Flower garden. 


It is, presumably, safe to say that we have 
all completed our summer bedding, and are 
now making up our minds as to whether we 
are quite satisfied with our handiwork. 





Fig. 1.--Trollius. 


Probably we have done all we set out to do— 
our designs have been fully carried out, our 
schemes realised, and yet I feel that with 
others, as with me, there is a something that 
makes it fall somewhat short of that full 
satisfaction which should result from good 
work well done. It may be very difficult to 
decide exactly what that something is, and 
indeed it may vary with different people, but 
1 suggest that, speaking for myself as well 
as for others who are like-minded, it is the 
apparent ‘‘tamenéss’’ and the lack of the 
‘natural’? which give rise within us to a 
sense of something wanting. 

The love for a garden is but a phase of the 
love for Nature, and the ‘‘ natural” in the 
garden must always appeal more strongly, 
and bring more satisfaction than anything 
which smacks of the artificial, no matter how 
pretty it may be. That, I think, will readily 
be conceded by all, even by those who stand 
firm by the ‘* bedding-out ”’ system. If I 
venture to criticise that system, as I think it 
should be criticised even to beginners, it is 
not that I consider the use of any plants in 
any position where they can add to its beauty, 


to be at all illegitimate, but rather that in my * 


opinion the system is too formal, and that the 
combinations of plants used for the purpose 
are exceedingly unnatural. 

After all, this is purely a matter of taste, in 
which there is room for various opinions. I 
for one would never question the right of any 
one to follow his own tastes; but it is when I 
try to discover the real inwardness of that 
suspicion of dissatisfaction alluded to above 
that I am driven to the conclusion at which 
I have arrived. 

This has very strong confirmation when I 
turn from the contemplation of my formal 
flower-beds to the well-planned border, 
where I see strength, vigour, and variety 
comparable to that of Nature herself in the 
woodlands and waste places. To me, the 
herbaceous border is simply Nature reduced 
to order, and helped, not cut andclipped to 
a rigid design, but as free as the trees in a 
plantation compared with the closely-clipped 
hedge of the garden. 

The merits of the herbaceous border would 
need a whole book to fully appraise, and I 


have neither the space nor the time to ven- 
ture on that appraisement; but if I were to 
venture on a list of plants in bloom during 
this present month the number would 
astonish those whose knowledge of hardy 
plants is not extensive. I have had a few of 
them sketched from life, and a note on each 
of these will be all I can give for the moment, 
though I hope to sketch others as they come 
along. But even so, there are huge numbers 
for which I can find no space except to men- 
tion by name, Anchusas, Aquilegias, Iceland 
Poppies, Irises, Liliums, Ranunculi, Pyreth- 
rums, etc., etc., etc. 

Figure 1 is just going over. Its form, as 
drawn, shows it appropriately named as the 
‘“ Globe-flower ”’ (Trollius europzeus), being a 
very much glorified Buttercup. The plant is 
extremely hardy, is handsome in appearance, 
wealthy in foliage and-in bloom, and_ it 
makes an admirable cut flower. There are 
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Fig. 2.—Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 


several varieties, all vellow, some golden, 
others lemon, and all equally beautiful! \and 
very easy to grow. I might as well confess 
that my object in this and similar articles is 
to suggest what are suitable subjects worthy 
of consideration for those beginners whom | 
may be able to infect with some of my own 
partiality towards hardy plants. 

Figure 2 is a shapely flower on paper, but 
it cannot be fully appreciated except by see- 
ing it growing on the plant. It is the best of 
the Avens (Geum), the variety being Mrs. 
Bradshaw, which rivals a Jacoby Geranium 
in colour and blooms continuously through- 
out a long season. If I were called upon to 
select the best half-dozen herbaceous border 
plants this would stand high amongst them, 
for its colour, for its form (the petals being 
beautifully frilled), for its usefulness as a cut 
flower, and for the length of its season. 
There are about a dozen variéties, but for our 
purpose, which demands only the best, Mrs. 
Bradshawe and Heldreichi superbum are far 
and away the best. The colour of the latter 
is orange-red. 

Figure 3 (Primula littoniana) is as 
much unlike a Primula as is possible to con- 
ceive, and yet it is one of the most interesting 
Primulas in. cultivation. If I remember 
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aright this plant was discovered in the 
Yunnan Alps by that intrepid collector 
George’ Forrest. The flower-spikes are 
almost like miniature ‘‘ Red-hot Pokers,”’ 
and in suitable situations will rise upwards of. 
2 ft. The particular spike figured in our 
illustration measured 2 ft. 14 in., and though 
this is above the average, it shows what it will 
attain under suitable conditions. 
edge where a rockery joins up with the her- 
baceous border, in a fairly moist and deep 
soil, but entirely without any special cultiva- 
tion. The colour of the inflorescence is a 
purplish-lilac, tipped with red, which is in it- 
self a novel and pleasing combination. We 
recently figured on this page an illustration 
of Scabiosa caucasica, and though there is 
no need to reproduce it, I feel bound to refer 
to it here. Add to my former remarks con- 
cerning it. that it is a most suitable com- 
panion for the Geum, figured above, that it is 
fully its equal in all the points I claimed for 
it, and that will give you its measure exactly. 
Just now it is in its first and fresh fulness of 
blooming, and it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult for any critic to find a fault in it. I have 
many roots with over a dozen fully-expanded 
flowers, and as many more unopened, so that 
for freedom of bloom it even transcends the 
Geum. 

The wonderful diversity of plants which 
find their natural requirements in the her- 


‘baceous border is probably its greatest attrac- 


tion, for they differ in every possible respect, 
height, habit, form, colour, season of bloom- 
ing, and everything else. Standing out in the 
clearest distinction from everything else, we 
have a small class of plants of a Thistle-like 
character, resembling the Teasel of our 
country banks. 


the 

Eryngium, or ‘‘ Sea Holly” (see Fig. 4), 
and the two best forms of this are- 
Amethystinum and Oliverianum, but the 


variety figured is alpinum. The shimmer 
of steely-blue which their ‘‘ heads” give 
out. is exceedingly effective in the border 
when grown among other plants, and to say 





a” 
there is nothing else (except Echinops) even 
remotely resembling it is to claim for it a 
place in every collection. The heads, 
when maturing and cut with long stalks, 


make admirable winter decoration for vases, — 


and are worth growing for that —pur- 
pose alone; but it is in the bed, alive among 
the living, that its peculiar merits are best 


appreciated. Like unto all the other plants I 
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am referring to, no special cultivation is 
called for, and to be planted in well-worked 
soil, neither too poor nor rich, with sufficient 
space in which to grow, comprises practically 
the whole of its wants. 

Fig. 5, Echinops or Globe Thistle, is its 


a companion, and, though different in form, 


bears nearly the same characteristics. The 
heads, you will observe if you compare them, 
are very distinct, smaller than the varieties 
of Eryngium named, and perfectly globular. 





Fig. 4.—Eryngium. 


E. ruthenicus, or its synonym E. bannaticus, 
is the best known variety, and its steely- 
blue is rather more intensified than that 
of the Eryngium. But both these plants 
(Figs. 4 and 5) ought to be grown, because 
there is nothing else that can take their place 
or have even similar effect. 
One great advantage attaching to the 


herbaceous border is that the expense 
of refurnishing is not of annual re- 
currence, and in these days that is a 


consideration of anything but minor im- 
portance, Not only so, but from a flourish- 
ing bed another bed of equal size can be fur- 
nished about every two years. One does not 
always wish to obtain economy when treating, 
of the flower garden, but neither does he 
wish to eliminate it. Still, when economy 
does not militate against efficiency, beauty, 
and effectiveness, then he is justified in bring- 
ing it in as a very potent argument. The 
longer I live the more firmly convinced I am 
as to the surpassing merits of the herbaceous 
border, and wherever my influence counts it is 
made the feature of the garden. Of late years 
I have induced many to establish it at the ex- 
pense of the bedding plants, and I do. not 
know that either one of them has ever re- 
verted or expressed any desire to do so. On 
the contrary, they are unanimous in cleaving 
to their new love. parted Baral 


g Fruit. ‘ 


Bottling Plums and Damsons. 
Anyone who has kept a correct record of 
the flowering and fruiting of a large number 
of varieties of Apples, Pears, and Plums over 
a number of years, cannot fail to be impressed 
by the behaviour of the trees under observa- 
tion during that period. When tabulated 
they present a series of waves or cycles of 
fat and lean years of fruit, no matter what 
the flowering and the promises of fruit may 
have been. 

From the facts recorded in those tables we 
should provide during years of plenty for the 

_ years of scarcity, which will surely come. One 
of those lessons is to preserve a good supply 
“by means of bottling, or drying, or making 
into jam. It is wonderful the length of time 
during which Plums will keep in perfect con- 
dition when properly sterilised. - Damsons 
may be bottled exactly in the same manner 
as has been recommended for Plums. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The Vegetable Garden, 


Bottling Green Peas. 


When the bottling of fruit is completed, we 
may proceed a step further in preserving food 
for future use, although the process is not 
quite so simple. Green Peas are brought to 
the boiling-point twice—firstly, for a few 
moments, secondly, for upwards of an hour. 
Thus we see that sterilisation of the Green 
Pea is more difficult than that of the fruits 
with which we have dealt. A rapid cooling 
has to be given to the Peas after the first boil, 
during which they are not in the bottle, but 
loose in the kettle or saucepan containing 
water, etc. While they are being brought to 
the boil the operator will pour into a jug 
enough boiling water to fill the bottle or 
bottles after they have been filled with the 
Peas taken from water which has _ been 
just brought to the boil and then quickly 
cooled. To that jug of boiling water add a 
teaspoonful of sugar and salt, and one tea- 
spoonful of powdered borax to each pint of 
water if it be desired to retain their green 
colour. 

1. Select a good-flavoured variety, such as 
The Gladstone, Veitch’s Perfection, Senator, 
William Hurst, or any Marrow Pea. 2 
Gather the Peas as soon as they are fully 
grown, but before they commence to lose their 





Fig. 5.—Echinops. 


flavour. 3. Shell the Peas and place them in 
cold water in a saucepan in which the Peas 
will be well covered with water. 4. Add a 
teaspoonful each of salt, sugar, bicarbonate 
of soda, and a sprig or two of-Mint. 5. 
Bring the contents to the boil for a few 
moments. 6. Drain the hot water away and 
quickly cool the Peas with cold, running 
water. 7. Fill the bottles with the Peas 
(having drained the cold water from them) 
right to the top of the neck, but not tightly. 
8, Add the prepared water containing salt, 
sugar, powdered borax, and another sprig of 
Mint if desired. 9. Place on the rubber ring, 
cap and metal ring, and screw down loosely. 
10. Boil gently for 80 minutes or a little 
more. Ir. Withdraw them from the fire or 
gas. 12. Screw down; and as the bottles cool 
and contract, continue screwing down until 
contraction and cooling have céased and all 
is airtight and safe. AS13k 


French and Scarlet Runner Beans. 

_ There is yet time to make a small sowing 
of French and Scarlet Runner Beans in place 
of those that may have suffered badly through 
the drought. At the same time I venture to 
think that those who have cultivated their 
soil in accordance with the suggestions I have 
so frequently made, digging it well and deep, 
will have suffered very little with any of their 
crops. I can safely assert that, so far as 
ground crops go, my garden has not felt any 
ill-effects from the 18 days of drought, and 
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it is only newly-planted things and tiny 
flower seedlings that have been at all touched, 
Still, I have seen many things suffering 
badly, and especially in allotment fields where 
there is no water obtainable, and among other 
things both the Beans mentioned above. — I 
intend to make quite a fair sowing of French 
Beans immediately after the longest day, be- 
cause I want to gather fresh young pods for 
fully a month after the earlier sown plants 
have finished. Last October, notwithstand- 
ing the long drought, I had an abundance 
of French Beans right through October. 
These are a surer crop than late-sown run- 
ners, but, as my family prefers the latter, I 
am putting in another row this week. 

As I write, rain is actually falling. 
Whether it is a mere passing depression or 
a break-up of the weather I do not know, but 
I am going to do what I advise others to do, 
and that is to get in a good sowing of Turnip 
seed. When Turnips are really good, they 
are very, very good, and form one of our 
most palatable vegetables ; when they are bad, 
they are very, very bad, and are not worth 
bringing to table. To be good they must be 
grown quickly and must contain a huge per- 
centage of water, and the only way to ensure 
their satisfactory cultivation is to sow them 


on deeply-dug ground well dressed with 
manure. Radishes and Turnips are alike in 


these respects, and it is a waste of. time and 
labour attempting to grow them under any 
less favourable conditions. Draw the drills 
about half-an-inch or three-fourths of an inch 
deep and a foot apart, and sow very thinly 
unless you want both’ to waste seeds and to 
make yourselves work in thinning out. 
Generally speaking, seeds are so reliable now- 
adays that, barring accidents, five out of 
every six will grow, and if those people who 
usually purchase and sow one ounce of seeds 
were to get half an ounce only and make it 
cover the same ground, their crop would be 
just as heavy and their labour only half as 
great. This applies to a great many kinds of 
seeds, and to none more than to Short-horn 
Carrots, several rows of which I am_ just 
going to sow. Those of you who have a par- 
tiality for young Carrots up to the very end of 
the season would do well to sow some too, but 





Fig. 6.—Heuchera, 
at this late period it must be ‘‘ Short-horns,”’ 
and no other variety. If the rain comes, the 
seeds would be up in a very few days, not so 
quickly as Turnips, but still much more 
quickly than the spring sowings came. 

At the same time, be prepared to take 
advantage of the first rain to set out your 
Cabbages, Broccoli, Cauliflowers, etc. Jl 
always like to know that I have got my main 
crops of these planted out by Midsummer 


Day EO JAF. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Kitchen garden. 

The welcome rainfall has permitted of the 
thinning of various crops being proceeded 
with, and which could not be carried out until 
rain had fallen. Of these the thinning of 
Onions, Beet, Parsnips, Turnips, and in not 
a few instances Parsnips, should now be com- 


pleted, and the hoe run through between the . 


rows afterwards. To accelerate growth where 
the above-named crops have been brought to 
a standstill by the dry weather, sprinkle a fer- 
tiliser on the ground surface prior to hoeing. 
Thin out recently-sown Asparagus, leaving 
one plant only at each station, and have the 
latter not less than one foot apart in the rows. 
Keep old Asparagus beds clear of weeds and 
feed from time to time with fish guano. 
Finally thin the young growths on Seakale 
cuttings planted with the intention of grow- 
ing them on for forcing to one on each root, 
and feed occasionally with sulphate of am- 
monia. Three growths may be left to each 
root in those permanently planted for afford- 
ing late supplies. These also appreciate 
generous feeding. 

Planting. 

Take advantage of the moist condition of 
soil to get out good breadths of Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, and Brussels Sprouts, and un- 
less rain should come water until they start 
growing. Ground in good heart is highly 
necessary for Cauliflowers, particularly_ the 
Mammoth and Autumn Giant varieties. 


Parsley. 

Sow again at the present time to ensure a 
good supply for autumn use Encourage the 
early-raised plants to make free growth by 
applying a fertiliser or soot and water it in. 


Autumn Raspberries. 


Thin out the canes, dispensing with the 
weakest and regulating and tying those 
which are retained to the trellis, so that they 
stand about 9 inches apart. If liquid manure 
be plentiful, a good soaking of the roots with 
it, if diluted according to strength, will prove 
very beneficial. A mulch of some description 
given afterwards will serve to conserve 
moisture. 


Summer Raspberries. 


Get these netted over in good time, or birds 
will devour the fruits as fast as they colour. 
If not done, hoe up all suckers between the 
rows and to within a reasonable distance of the 
stools, as they are of no service, and only 
rob the fruit and the canes required for 
another season’s fruiting of a considerable 
amount of nutriment. 


Late Peach house. 


Thin out the fruit to safe numbers as soon 
as stoning is complete, and apply a_ fruit 
manure to the border, and wash it in, giving 
sufficient water to moisten the soil down to 
the drainage. A light mulching of horse 
droppings or short litter will be helpful by 
lessening labour in watering. Keep the 
young growths regularly tied in, elevate fruits 
which tend to point downwards, and copiously 
syringe the foliage morning and afternoon. 
If the fruit is not required for use_until late 
in the season, the ventilators may be left open 
day and night and fire heat dispensed with. 


Strawberry layering. : 
As opportunity offers get the requisite num- 
ber of 60 sized pots cleaned and filled with 
soil in readiness for layering as soon as the 
runners are in fit condition. AG 


Midland Counties. — 


Red and White Currant bushes 


Have now practically made the season’s 
growth, and should be summer-pruned_ in 
order to admit the sun and air to the interior. 
Stop all side growths. at the fourth leaf, leav- 
ing the leading shoots for the present. If 
vacant places on walls are filled with cordon- 
trained trees, these will not only produce finer 
fruits than the ordinary bushes, but if planted 
against walls facing north the fruit will hang 
on the trees until quite late in the autumn, 
thus prolonging the season. During hot and 
dry periods it will be necessary to water the 
trees, or the fruits will shrivel. All growths 
on cordons should be stopped as recommended 
for bushes. All nets should be placed early 
in position, as the birds begin to carry off 
the fruit even before it begins to change 
colour. Keep the surface soil between the 


bushes well hoed, and apply a fresh mulch’ 


if necessary before placing the nets. 


Black Currants. ; 


There is no necessity to thin the shoots 
of these, as they require quite a different 
method of treatment from that accorded to 
Red and White Currants. The wood ean be 
left till the fruit is cleared off the bushes, when 
the annual pruning should be given. This 
consists in cutting out as much of the old 
wood as can be spared, the. strong young 
shoots starting from the base being retained 
in sufficient numbers to furnish one tree. 
These young shoots produce the best fruit 
in the following seasons 


Strawberries for forcing. 

Preparation should now be made for layer- 
ing the runners for next season’s plants, as 
success with pot Strawberries depends largely 
upon ‘having the plants in their fruiting pots 
early. Some layer the plants direct into five 
or six-inch pots. This system has the advan- 
tage of saving labour, but unless great care 
is taken in watering there is a danger that 
the soil will become sour. 
for layering, as they may be placed closely 
together in two or three rows between every 
other row of Strawberries, a good, strong 
runner being secured in each small pot. In 
a fortnight or three weeks the plants should 


be ready for transferring to their fruiting 


pots. Use a rich compost—fairly strong loam 
with the addition of-old lime rubble, bone 
meal, and a few fine oyster-shells for the free 
passage of water being suitable. Mix the 
compost at least two weeks before itis needed. 
It should~be moderately dry to permit of firm 
ramming. ed 


Celery. 

The earliest plants require liberal supplies 
of water at the roots in order that they may 
grow without the slightest check. - As soon 
as the plants are large enough draw the 
foliage together and place fine soil carefully 
round the stems, but not in Stifficient quantity 
to reach the centre of the plants. Contir ue 
to plant Celery for succession. Place a thick 
layer of decaved manure in the bottom of the 
trenches, and cover it 4 inches deep with the 
best soil available. 


Leeks. 


To obtain very large Leeks it will be neces- 
sary to afford the plants frequent supplies of 
weak liquid manure during the remaining 
part of their growth. Keep the ground sweet 
by frequently stirring the surface with the 


hoe, Fs. WeoG. 


I prefer small pots — 


‘effective and less dangerous. 


out Savoys and a line or two of Asparagus 
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Scotland. 


Orchard houses. 27 


Whether the trees be grown in pots. or 
planted out, tich mulchings will now be set- @ 
viceable. A little ait may advantageously be 
left along the ridge of the house throughout 
the night. This will assist the foliage to re- 
main in good health, for if the leaves become 
weak and flabby as a result of a stuffy atmos- 
phere, there will unquestionably be outbreaks 
of aphis, and, what is-worse, of red spider. 
Close the house entirely round about 5 p.m. 
(summer time) after thoroughly saturating 
the pathways, but, about 7 p-m., open the 
ventilators at the apex as recommended at the 
beginning of this note. — . 


\. 
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Tomatoes. 
The bright weather has been in fayour of 
‘Tomatoes under glass, but care must be taken 


RJ) fe 


to avoid anything like dryness at the roots. —~ 


If sufficient moisture is denied, the set is apt 
to be a poor one. Although artificial pollina- 
tian is useful, the practice is not now so neces- 
sary as it was earlier in the season. The 
question of stopping may now be considered, 


and when four or five good bunches are grow- — — 


ing away freely it is perhaps advisable to 
limit the crop to that number. Some good 


. Tomato growers, when they stop the plants, 


take up a second leader from the base, and, — >= 
when the first crop has ripened, by means 


of intensive culture, they are able to Secure”. 
a 4 
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a late crop of very fair quality. 


Hardy fruit. 


Should really “hot and dry weather appear 
likely to settle down, it will pay to water 
Strawberries. Nets for these, as well as for — 
other fruits, ought now to be looked out and 
ready to hand, ~Should there be any symp- ~ 
toms of caterpillar on Gooseberries or on — 
Red Currants, no time should elapse before 
remedial measures are taken. I do not like — 
Hellebore. powder, finding that soot is equally 
Where much 
bottling is done the removal of small berries” 
may now be attended to, and this permits — 
of those left attaining a more satisfactory — 
size. Young plantations of Raspberries, the — 
canes of which were cut back after planting, — 
ought to be given a good mulch of the best © 
procurable manure, and if the growths ap-— 
pear likely to be too numerous, the weaker 
shoots ought to be. cleanly pulled out, not- 
chopped over with the hoe in the customary _ 
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Vegetable garden. 

Do not cut Asparagus much longer unless— 
for some very special reason. Should the yield — 
of any given bed have been under the average, 
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stimulants to encourage robust growth. 
is strange that the necessary work of securing 


let cutting be discontinued at once and supply 4 . 


= : y mS 
the growths of Asparagus against being — 


blown about and broken is one of these things & 
which most of us overlook. Sow more Scarlet ‘ 
Runner Beans, and should the earlier lot be 
in bloom, but setting indifferently, try the 
effects of syringing the blooms lightly after 
sundown. I have known this to make all — 
the difference between an indifferent and ac 
zood crop. Should Broad Beans appear — 
likely to be too plentiful, cut back a line 
almost to the ground level. The plants will 
soon break-away, and there is a good chance” 
that a useful late crop may be secured. Beat — 
up blanks in plantations of Brassicas and get 












Kale, and Sprouting Broccoli.. Sow Lettuces _ 
and plant Cauliflowers on a north border and _ 
stir up all vegetable quarters with the hoe 9 - 


as frequently as possible. W. McG, ‘aM 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
Dats <. S lone 27th ‘and 28th, 1922: 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





HARDY PLANTS. 
Hardy plants formed the outstanding fea- 
_ ture of this show. There were also some good 
-_ Roses, show and greenhouse plants, flowering 
~ trees and shrubs and Orchids, but hardy 
plants, particularly Delphiniums, were in the 
. majority. - = 
eg Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon staged a 
a superb collection of Delphiniums. It is diffi- 
cult to select forms for special mention where 
all were so good. Mrs. Townley Parker, pale 
blue with a white eye, of good size and 
_ splendid habit, was perhaps the best. Beauty 
— of Bath, another delightful pale blue, ran it 
- close. We also liked Blue Queen, pale blue 
- with a back eye; Purple King, well named, 
and the Rev. E. Lascelles, deep blue with a 
~ blue and white eye. The growers inform us 
_ that the plants with the typical white eye 
- are none too common, there being a tendency 
_ to run back to blue and white. 
~ Messrs. R. Bath showed Delphiniums and 
~ Peonies. Amongst the former Lovely, 
a clear sky blue, was particularly good ; 
this. is a large  semi-double. Musis 
~ sacrum, pale blue with a white eye and the 
brilliant blue, white eyed Mrs, K. F. Caron 
~ were all good. The Ponies included De- 
light, single pink; Solange, palest pink, 
double, and. Marie Lemoine, white. 
— Messrs. Kelway showed Delphiniums of 
their usual high-class quality. The semi- 
i double Enchantress, sky blue with a white 
| eye; Geraldine Kelway, azure blue, single; 
~ James William Kelway, deep blue and plum 
~ with a white eye; Gaby Deslys, pale blue, 
shaded rose, very dainty, and the deep red- 
) ~ violet Smoke of War were excellent. 
‘> Messrs. M. Pritchard and Sons staged 
* some nice Alpines in pots, also. various 
cut hardy plants. We noted amongst 
| the former the dwarf Thalictrum pubescens, 
 Pratia linnzeoides, and Sedum coerulens were 
~ noted. Some choice-Kniphofias and Ponies, 
cluding the pink President Taft, Verbas- 
Reus, - Campanulas, and Clematis recta 
grandiflora completed the exhibit. Lhe 
Chalk Hill Nurseries sent the distinct Achil- 
lea Millefolium, Cerise Queen; an excellent 
deep red Mimulus, Coronation; the Oriental 
Poppy, Bosworth Park, salmon marked 
“red-brown, Pansies, Alpines in pots, etc. 
Mr. E. Dixon staged a small rock garden 
planted with dwarf Campanulas. _ Messrs. 
Barr and Sons staged their usual high-class 
exhibit, which comprised English Irises, Del- 
-phiniums, cut Nymphezeas, and the attractive 
Salvia turkestanica. Iris Duke of Clarence, 
deep lavender, with azure falls; Nimrod, 
lavender shaded black with purple falls; 
Cattleya, silvery pink shaded white with 
blush falls, and Grand Lilas, dark lavender, 
with pale lavender falls, were -particularly 


‘noteworthy, 
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eptionally fine collection, mostly. Alpines in 
ts. These ‘included a wide range of dwarf 
ipanulas, amongst which we noted C. 
cisa, with the curiously cut petals; C. 
llardi Miranda, nearly white; C. muralis 
jor; C. garganica and C. garganica hir- 
Suta; Allium pedemontanum, dwarf,~ deep 
red purple; the dwarf white Raoulia glabra ; 
and the choice Anomatheca cruenta, with 
tinct red flowers, were a few amongst the 
d things in this exhibit. 

r. G. Reuthe staged a very varied collec- 
of hardy plants. We noted the blood 
dwarf Polygonum sphzrostachyum and 


“the nice dwarf Genista dalmatica. — Ixias, 
ae T : = : 


~_ Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons staged an ex- - 


‘wholly composed of his excellent 


_N. Gladstoniana, N. 


Delphiniums, and Philadelphus in variety 
completed the exhibit. 

Messrs. G. G.  Whitelegg exhibited 
Irises and Delphiniums. Of the latter, we 
liked the deep blue W. TI. Ware, the pale 
blue Madam Violet Geslin, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, of somewhat similar shade. 

Messrs. Carter Page and Co. sent Violas, 
Irises, and Delphintums. The first-named 
Were particularly choice, and we liked 
Charles — Jordan, deep lavender; Miller’s 
White, with a yellow eye; Lady Knox, sul- 
phur and Armorel, pale lavender with white 
eye. : cf 

Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., exhibited some 
nice Campanulas amongst other hardy 
plants. C. Tetham Beauty was particularly 
good ; C. rhomboidalis and C. Fairy Queen, 
pale blue, were the others. We also noted 
a_niice early Gladiolus airy Queen, pale 
pink. ; 

Mr. G. R. Downer staged some good 
Gaillardias, including Downer’s Double, 
Aristocrat, and Mountaineer. He also had 
some good Delphiniums in Mrs. A. J. Wat- 
son, Amos Perry, and the pale blue Lizzie 
van Veen, 

Mr. W. Wells, Junr., staged a splendid col- 
lection of Delphiniums ; Queen Wilhelmina, 
pale blue with white eye; Joan Carter, pale 
lavender; Lord Curzon, deep blue with a 
white ‘eye; and Mrs. Creighton, smaill- 
flowered, semi-double rich blue, were very 
praiseworthy. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son had a rock 
garden with a small pond. Here ‘we noted 
Pentstemon heterophyllus, Campanula por- 
tenschlagiana, the yellow Chrysopsis villosus, 
and others, 

Messrs. Rich and Co. sent Gaillardias and 
Moon Daisies. ; 
~Miss Hopkins staged a small rock garden 
with a varied collection of Alpines. 

Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp sent 
Delphiniums and a varied collection of hardy 
plants. Amongst the former the best of a 
good series were King of Delphiniums, Joan, 
Nora Ferguson, and Harry- Smeatham. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. sent an excel- 
lent collection of Delphiniums. Particularly 
good were Queen Mary, double silvery 
Nemophila blue; Dwarf King, rich violet; 
Medea, violet; and The Alake, large violet, 
especially fine. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale sent Alpines in 
pots, ?apaver alpinum is~ very choice ; 
Ophrys. apifera, a nice dwarf Orchid; the 
deep blue Campanula abietina, and a_ nice 
Dianthus, D. graniticus. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons sent a nice col- 
lection of English Irises and some choice 
hardy plants ‘in variety. 

Messrs. C. Elliott, Ltd., staged a superb 
collection of Alpines in pots, all in the best 
of condition... Dianthus Belted Beauty and 
D. Spark, brilliant red, we liked. 
incisa  coecinea, CEnothera Czspitosa, and 
the yellow Erigonum umbellatum were 
others we noted. 

Mr. G. W. Miller sent some good Cam- 
panulas. The double La Fée, pale blue, and 
Dainty, white, were the best. There were 
other choice plants, including Sidaleea Rosy 
Morn. 

Mr. Amos 


Perry’s exhibit was almost 


Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Perry’s var, 


Messrs. Hillier and Sons had a pretty water 
garden containing some good Nympheeas. 
William Falconer, of a 
distinct shade of red with a yellow centre, 
and the Sulphur Chromatella, were the best. 


/ 


Prunella 
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CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


Messrs. Allwood Bros. staged their usual 
high-class exhibit, which included all their 
noted varieties, and a nice pink Allwoodii 
seedling, which we do not remember having 
seen before. 

Mr. C. Englemann sent most of his old . 
favourites, but we missed the newer varie- 
ties, which caused something of a sensation 
at Chelsea. 

Mr. J. Douglas exhibited his noted Clove 


Pinks. White Clove; Henry Brett, deep red; 
_Cleopatra, Indian red, and Virginia orange 


splashed brilliant crimson seemed the best. 

Messrs. B. Ladhams had a good collection 
of chardy Border Pinks. Glory, crushed 
strawberry, marked crimson ; Donald, flesh ; 
and Night, we liked best. 

Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons 
some nice Pinks, including Silver White ; 
Domino Noir, double, Indian red; and 
General Freyberg, V.C., good size, double, 
red. 

Mr. C. Turner sent some Pinks, which 
effectively. set off his collection of flowering 


shrubs. 
SWEET PEAS. 


Messrs. Sutton staged a good collection of 
Sweet Peas in excellent form. The best 
seemed to be Jean Ireland, cream fringed 
pink; May Unwin, deep pink; Sutton’s 
fairy, cream; Gladys, pale lavender; and 
Constance Hinton, white. 

Messrs. R. Bolton and Son sent an excel- 
lent exhibit, Royal Flame, red; Elsie Dene, 
pale lavender ; Wonderful, red; and an im- 
proved Tangerine, we preferred to the others. 


ROSES. 

Messrs. W. Paul and Son showed some very 
choice-Roses. We particularly admired the 
new H. Tea, Gloria. It is a brilliant crimson 
scarlet of wonderful form and a very free 
bloomer. Maud, another H.T. coral red 
shading to salmon pink, is a large showy 
plant of a most attractive colour; Dinah, 
very deep crimson, is of a rather uncommon 
shade among H.T.’s, and valuable on that 


staged 


account; it ‘is delightfully — fragrant. 
Amongst the better-known Roses Messrs. 


Paul staged, Los Angeles, Coralie, and Mrs. 
H. Morse, in the very best of condition. 

Messrs, F. Cant and Co. sent Golden Em- 
blem, one of the best of yellows, of good 
form and pleasingly fragrant. Margaret 
Dickson Hamill, straw, flushed carmine, 
fragrant; Mrs. Rosabel Walker, a really: 
good red; and Mrs. Alfred West, of excel- 
lent form, and an attractive shade of pink. 

The. Rev. J. H. Pemberton’s Roses are 
evidently coming to hand. ~The difference 
between to-day’s exhibit and the last one we 
noticed in these pages, was striking. We 
liked nothing better than the Adjutant, a 
brilliant red, of the very best form, and pos- 
sessed of a rare fragrance; Francisca, a nice 
semi-double orange; Princess Nagako, of a 
shade difficult to describe, perhaps red suf- 
fused salmon is almost as near as one can 
get. Mary Monro was excellent, too, pink, 
and of wonderful form. Miriam is another 
favourite of ours when it fis shown as well 
as here. — 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Mr. T. Lewis staged a nicely grown col- 
lection of the lovely Kalmia latifolia. Its 
pink flowers are borne in great profusion, 
and it is not surprising to hear that the plant 
was so greatly admired by H.M. the Queen 
at the recent Ascot Meeting, and that it had 
been selected for decoration at the abandoned 
dinner on the birthday of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Mr. C. Turner had a very choice collection 
which was particularly strong in Philadel- 
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phas. We noted the double P. Virginal and 
P. Albatre; P. purpureo-maculatus, of dis- 
tinct colouring and very fragrant; the small- 
flowered P. Avalanche, and others.  Tillia 
asplenifolia is distinct, and Ligustrum [lote 
very free blooming. — with choice white 
flowers. Spiraea salicifotia alba, the red- 
brown flowered Nellia Torreyi, and Rhus 
Cotinus atropurpureum, were all well shown. 

Messrs. Hillier and Sons sent a’ nice Fre- 
montia Californica, . with large yellow 
flowers, and the light blue flowered 
Ceratostigma Willmottianum, among others. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 


Messrs. L. R. Russell staged some excep- 
tionally good plants in this section. Cala- 
diums, in variety, formed the greater part 
of the exhibit. Clerodendron Thompsonii 
was good, so, too, were Cyanophyllum mag- 
nificum, Cissus discolor, Aralia gracillima, 
Anthurium crystallinum, Dracaena, Prince 
Manouk Bey, a good deep red, and the 
stately pink, Medinilla magnifica. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert sent a large 
and select collection of Streptocarpus. 

Messrs. Bastin and Son staged their noted 
double Begonias and a few basket Begonias, 
of which the orange, Mrs. Bilkey, was par- 
ticularly good. All of the excellent tuberous- 
rooted Begonias were good, but our choice 
was Earl Stanhope, pink; Enchantress, 
white, and the rich red Mrs. W. Wilson. 

Messrs. J. Peed and Son exhibited an ex- 
tensive collection of Caladiums, including 
such varieities as Ashstead Beauty, Leonard 
Bause, Red Ensign, Improved Valse Blue, 


and Madam J. Box. Streptocarpus, in 
variety, were also shown, and double 


Petunias, Mrs. J. Campbell, deep blue, and 
Holly Greenfield, pink. 

Mr. H. J. Jones staged some excellent 
Hydrangeas and Phloxes in pots. Of the 
former, Professeur Bois, pink, Directeur 
Vuillermot, heliotrope, and Mme. Moliere, 
white, were all good.. Among the Phloxes 
H. J. Jones and Homeland, both deep pink, 
Doris Meekings, white, and striata, white, 
striped lavender, seemed the most note- 
worthy. 

Mr. A. P. Brandt, Bletchingley, sent a big 
collection of well-grown. Crotons. Queen 
Victoria, Prince of Wales, Niobe, and Sun- 
stone we noted. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Sander sent a good collection of 
unnamed. Orchids, mostly Odontoglossums, 
Lelio-Cattleyas, and Miltonias. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. had a small 
exhibit, but it included some excellent plants. 
Coelogyne Burfordensis, pale yellowish green, 
marked brown on the lip and very flori- 
ferous, was well shown. Leelio-Cattleya 
General Maude, a strikingly rich purple, and 
Miltonia Charlesworthii were the best. 

Messrs. Stuart, Low and Co. exhibited a 
large and varied collection, and there were 
many plants among them which deserve 
notice. Coelogyne pandurata, green with 
black marks on the lip, attracted a good deal 
of attention. Dendrobium — thyrsiflorum, 
orange and cream, was a mass of flowers, 
and in the best of condition. | There were 
some nice Leelio-Cattleyas. The distinct 
Cypripedium Lowi, brown and purple, and 
the equally distinct Dendrobium Victoria 
Regina, the red-brown Odontioda Rose- 
fieldensis and a number of excellent Miltonias 
completed a striking display. 


FRUIT. 


Messrs. T. Rivers and Son sent some 
dwarf Cherries in pots. Governor Wood, de- 
servedly popular, like the black Peggy 
Rivers and Early Rivers, comprised . the 
exhibit. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


- LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HLS. 
MEETING ON JUNE 27, 1922. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 


SILVER GIiT FLORA.—Messrs. Stuart, Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook. ; t - 
SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
First Class Certificate. 


Anemone glaucophylla from Col. Stevenson. Clarke, Uekfield, 
Sussex: Rhododendron discolor from the Royal Botanic 


Gardens, Kew. 
Award of Merit. 


Campanula Jenkinsi from Mr. H. Jones, Lewisham ; Rose 
H. B. Jacquiline from Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
N.: Buddleia altemnifoha from Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, Exbury, 
Southampton; Philadelphus Coup d Argent from Sir) Wm. 
Lawrence, Burford Lodge, Dorking ; Asculus indica from Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew: Cornus capitata from Mr, C. J. Lucas, 
Warnham Court, Sussex; Dianthus Prichardi Donicetti from 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch ; Gaillardia Knight Errant from 
Mr. W. Downer, Chichester ; Gaillardia Yeoman from Mr. W. 
Downer; Delphinium F. T. Neighbour from Mr. Downer ; 
Begonia Aurora from_ Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath ; 
Begonia Stella from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon ; Begonia 
J.M. Pyman from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon ; Begonia 
Venus from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon ; Begonia Eunice 
from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon. 


Medals. 


SILVER GILT FLorA.—Mr. A, F. Brandt, Bletchingley, for 
Crotons. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. R. and G; Cuthbert, South- 
gate, for Streptocarpi: Mr. H. J. Jones, for Hydrangeas; 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for Sweet Peas. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Carter, Page and Co., London Wall, 
for Irises and Violas; Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, for 
Delphiniums; Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., Southampton, for hardy 
plants; Messrs. W. Paul and Son, for Roses; Messrs. Peed and 
Son, for Caladiums: Rey. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-Atte- 
Bower, for Roses; Mr. Prichard, Christchurch, for hardy plants: 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, for hardy plants ; 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations ; Messrs. Bastin and Sons, 
Bexley, for Begonias; Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for 
Begonias. ¥ 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, 
for rock garden; Mr. Jas. Douglas, for Carnations; Mr. C. Engle- 
mann, Saffrom Walden, for Carnations ; Messrs. Hillier and Son, 
Winchester, for water garden; Mr. C. Turner, Slough, for flower- 
ing-shrubs ;} Messrs. Wells, Merstham, for Delphiniums. 

BRONZE. FLORA.—Messrs.. Cheal and Son, Crawley, Mr. C, 
Elliott, Stevenage, for alpines; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy 
plants ; Messrs. Tucker and Co., Oxferd, for alpines. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Chalk Hill Nursery, Reading, for hardy 
plants; Mr. Downer, Chichester, for Gaillardias; Messrs. Max- 
well and Beale, for hardy plants; Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, for 
Coreopsis; Messrs. Whitelegg and Co., for Delphiniums; Messrs. 
Lewis, Hanwell, for Kalmia latifolia. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Medal. 


SILVER GILT AND HocG MEMORIAL.—Messrs. Rivers and 
Son, Sawbridgeworth, for Cherries in pots. 











Correspondence. 
INDOOR. 


Azaleas from cuttings. 


(B. P. H.).—These can be struck from cut- 
tings of the young growing shoots taken off 
at a length of 2 inches or 3 inches, and dibbled 
into well-drained pots filled with sandy peat 
made very firm. After this they should be 
covered with a bell-glass and stood in the 
shade in a warm greenhouse. This is the only 
way to strike Indian Azaleas, but it cannot be 
recommended to the amateur, as the cuttings 
need very careful treatment. Nearly all the 
Azaleas met with in this country are grafted 
on to a vigorous-growing stock. Considering 
how cheaply little plants can be purchased in 
the autumn, we cannot advise you to attempt 
their propagation. 


VEGETABLES. 


Brussels Sprouts failing. 

(F. C., Bungay).—We think the white 
‘maggots ”? mentioned to be the larvae of the 
Cabbage gall beetle, which in some seasons 
proves very destructive among the Brassica 
family. The eggs are laid on the stems near 
to or at ground. level, sometimes just below 
the surface, and in due course galls or swell- 
ings result, each of which contains a maggot, 
which feeds on the tissue or soft portions 
of the stems and ruins the plants. The eggs 
are deposited, as a rule, when the plants are 
in a young state; in your case we should say 
soon after they are planted out. Where they 
abound, the best course to pursue is to render 
the soil about the plants obnoxious to the 
insects by sprinkling on the surface as soon 
as the plants are of any size or just after 
‘planting, something such as sawdust or sand 


‘ been opened for 
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impregnated with paraffin or artificial 
manure, both of which should be renewed 
from time to time until all risk is past. The 
best antidote of all is to give soil so infested 
a good dressing of lime during the winter 
months, applying one bushel to the square _ 
rod; roughly digging and turning up the soil 
to become weathered and: sweetened by the 
elements afterwards. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Increasing Lilacs. 


(Aloha).—-Lilacs are usually propagated by 
grafting. on the Privet, but this method 
should never be followed, as it generally 
results in the scion dying off, its place being 
taken by the evil-smelling stock. You can 
raise Lilacs from seed: sown in a sunny spot 
in the spring or, autuain, and if you are sure 
that the Lilac is on its own roots then it is 


very easy to lift the rooted suckers>in the- 
at 


a | 


autumn or layer well-ripened growths in. 
September. : : 





NAMES OF PLANTS. | 


Percy Mordan.—1, Lonicera involucrata ; 
2, Raphiolepis 
glaucus. 

B. May.—We cannot undertake to name 
Roses. : 

J. Lake.—The 
(Choisya ternata) quite hardy. ; 

- J. M.—Muscari comosum plumosum. 

i. Napier.—Escallonia rubra. 
Caer Ebranc.—1, Hemerocallis 
, St. Bernard’s Lily (Anthericum Liliago) ; 
, Day Lily (Hemerocallis aurantiaca); 4, 
felianthemum vulgare. ; ; 
X. Y. Z.—1, Sedum anglicum; 2, Erodium 
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japonica; 3, Calycanthus ~ 
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trichomanefolium; 3, the prostrate growing 


form ol Geranium sanguineum., 
T. A. V.~1, The Red Valerian 


(Centran-_ 


thus ruber); 2, Veratrum Weidermannianum ; — 


3,  Hippocrepis 
vulgaris. ae 


Obituary. 
The late Mr. S. T. Wright. 


A subscription list has, we are informed, | 
those who wish to mark their 
appreciation of Mr. S. T. Wright’s services 
‘to the Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Wisley and elsewhere. - Contribu- 
tions should be sent either to Mr. F. J. Chit- 
tenden-at Wisley, or to.Mr. Frank Reader at. 
Vincent Square. All cheques and postal 
orders should be made payable to one or other 
of these. era ‘Sag 
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Many business houses have well-organised 






flower shows in connection with their soci 
clubs. ; a 
Dartford Ironworks (J. and E, Hall, Ltd.). 
The horticultural section has a membership 
of 80. ac | 
The membership of the Woolwich ie ; 
Hospital Horticultural Association is between» 
1,800 and 2,000. wie ; 
The Maypole Dairy Co. have a flourishi 
horticultural section, and hold a good show 
each year in their institute at Southall. = 
Another firm which ha& a society is the’ 
Chloride Electral Storage Co., Ltd., of Clit 
ton, Manchester. The ‘‘ G.I.” Medal is tt 
first prize for Carnations and Picotees at their 
sixth annual show. ek i 
‘Mr. S. Warren, of Darwen, was the winner 
of the G.I.’ Medal for most points in the” 


. +} 


cut bloom-section at the Darwen and 
Agricultural Association show. 
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Mildew on Vines. 


_ Viinés,-as a rule, are attacked with mildew 
just before the berries commence to stone, 
and although-it is a disagreeable pest with 

- which to deal, no one need feel much alarmed 
at its appearance, provided suitable remedies 
are applied as soon as it shows itself. Any 
serious mischief can be prevented by a judi- 


_ cious application of sulphur, from a proper 


dredger or through a piece of muslin, to every 
berry on the bunches and to every leaf and 
leaf-stem. Indeed, unless the sulphur is 
used freely in the case of a bad attack, very 
little good will be effected. Not only should 


: the Vines be covered with the sulphur, but 


also every available space on the stages or 
shelves, especially where the sun can reach 
it, for then the fumes which rise from it 
are very destructive to the germs of the 
mildew. In the case of a bad attack the sul- 
phur should remain on the leaves for ten or 
twelve days, but where iit is not serious a 


week will generally suffice to destroy the © 


fungus. In every case the sulphur should be 
washed off before the berries begin to colour, 
and the best way by. which to get it off is by 
' syringing with clean water. I have never 
known a thorough application of sulphur to 


- fail; but, should there be- a few spots left 


after the sulphur has been washed off, a 
There 
are some vineries in which mildew is of 


closed for the purpose of keeping up the tem- 
perature. A close atmosphere favours. the 
spread of mildew. The roots should also re- 
ceive attention. A dry border favours the 
spread of mildew as much as anything. If 
the roots are suffering from want of moisture, 
the Vines are less capable of resisting any 
unfavourable influences than if iin perfect 





Notes of - the Week. 


Potentilla Thomasii. 


This pretty little Cinquefoil ‘attracted my 
attention recently by its bright yellow flowers 
and tiny leaves. It is a low-spreading plant, 
growing no higher than some of the prostrate 
Thymes. The plant in question, falling 
gracefully across the sunny face of a large 
boulder, was quite at home. BM. 


Potentilla flagelliformis. 

Very handsome are the large single, golden- 
yellow. flowers—each 2 inches across—of this 
dwarf Japanese species. | The plant, which 
grows not more than 4 inches in height, forms 
masses of downy leaves, from which issue 
nuinerous branching flower stems. Grouped 
—a dozen or so—together in the rock garden, 
the effect is distinct. E/M. 


A fine Rosemary (R. officinalis var. 
Miss Jessop’s upright). 

This erect growing form of the Rosemary 
is a charming acquisition to this old-world 
group of fragrant shrubs, of which there are 
now several interesting varieties. The above 
is grown here, and I have met with it quite 
recently indifferent parts of Sussex, where it 
flourishes exceedingly, sending up handsome 
slender growths, each 4 feet lin length and 
laden from base to tip with soft blue flowers. 

M .S. 


Kerria japonica. 
The introduction of double-flowered varie- 
ties is often fatal, both among shrubs and 


_ periodical occurrence owing to the low situa- 
_ tion of the garden greatly favouring its de- 
_ velopment, and therefore making it more diffi- 
cult to deal with. In order to prevent its 


_ spreading, it is a good plan to light the fire so 
as to warm the pipes in dull weather, and at 
night to allow a circulation of air, without 


lowering the temperature more than is neces- 


| 


_Sary; at the same time the internal air shouid 
be kept as dry as possible; in damp weather 


hot a drop of water should be spilt on the 


_ floor or stages, and air must be left on both 


at top and bottom, night and day. Not much 
will be needed at night, especially in damp 
“weather, but a constant movement of the 


_ atmosphere is desirable, which can only be 


obtained by means of judicious ventilation. 
In bright weather there will, of course, be 
the usual-rise, but to get rid. of mildew 
quickly it will never do to keep the house 





The Judas Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum). 
(See page 447.) 


health. Painting the hot-water pipes with 
sulphur, for the purpose of diffusing its fumes 
throughout the house, is sometimes recom- 
mended; but the plan is hardly safe in the 
hands of inexperienced people. If the pipes 
should get over-heated, the berries often be- 
come rusted when very young, but after 
stoning the skin gets harder, and they then 
escape injury. #2 a 


hardy flowers, to the true and generally more 
graceful single-flowered kinds. The above is 
an example of this; indeed, so popular has the 
double form of Kerria japonica become that 
the more beautiful single-flowered type is neg- 
lected altogether, even good gardeners being 
unaware of its existence. I was reminded of 
this fact quite recently when a famous gar- 
dener, who has passed his’ three score years 
and ten, seeing this elegant shrub in bloom 
for the first time, was charmed with it. The 
flowers are rich orange-yellow, each 2 ‘inches 
or more across, with a central- cluster of 
yellow stamens. The shrub grows just as 
freely as the double-flowered form,*and the 
single flowers appearing with the fresh young 
leaves render its slender sprays most desir- 
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able for cutting. 
near woodland paths, or in the shrubbery, 
where it may be free to develop its natural 
elegant form, it is quite a pretty se, aT 


A weeping Pea tree (Caragana 
atborescens var. pendula). 

This is an interesting small tree, . with 
rather stiff pendant branches, which cluster 
near the main stem during its early- years. 
It grows slowly, and may be planted between 
low- growing shrubs, where more rapid grow- 
ing trees w ould be unsuitable. In bloom it is 
a ‘pretty and rather graceful tree, as_ the 
yellow, pea-shaped flowers appear with the 
fresh tender young leaves. 


Red Horse Chestnut (/Esculus 
carnea var. Briotti). 

Many yarieties of the red Buckeye are in 
cultivation, but none so good ‘in effect as the 
above variety, which at the present time 
(June ist) is of outstanding beauty. The 
intense colouring of its handsome panicles, 
each 8 inches long, gives the tree a touch of 
brilliance and renders many of the paler- 
coloured forms growing near quite uninterest- 
ing. Jt is unfortunate that many of these 
poorer kinds have in the past been sent out 
as the true Briotti. This tree flourishes in 


deep, rich, and well-drained soil, plenty of 
moisture during its growing season being 
most essential. Ge MESS: 


Carnation Carola. 


Some of the earlier flowers of this variety 
came with a split calyx, a fault sufficient to 
condemn any sort. Now, however, my blooms 
are free from this drawback, and are opening 
perfectly. Its crimson blooms are 4 inches 
across, full and deep. It is, in fact, the most 
admired of all the varieties I grow, and has 
in.a large degree the esteemed Clove scent. 
Rather difficult to cultivate—at least, many 
find it so—it is so free with me that at the 
present time I have some of the plants in 
6-inch pots, carrying about a dozen opened 
and advancing flowers. SURREY. 


Dutch flower root growers. 


I should like to give my experience of a 
deal with one of these... A catalogue of P. de 
Jong, of Hillegom, came to me. in this there 
were lists of pot and land roots of Dahlias, 
with a short list of names. I wrote asking 
the price of 100 land roots delivered, Cactus 
and Pzony, not more than two roots of any 
variety. The price quoted to me was 13s. 
more than the catalogue price, the reason for 
which I was told was that the roots to be 
sent were newer varieties. I added 5s. to the 
amount of the quotation for some Pzonia 
sinensis roots which were named in the cata- 
logue, and sent the order with a cheque. In 
due course two boxes of Dahlia tubers came 
to hand; there was not a name amongst them 
and they were all loose; a slip of paper in 
each box on which was written Pzonia 
Dahlias. There were no Pzonia sinensis 
roots. I wrote at once saying that the roots 
sent were not what I had ordered, and that 
they were useless tome. No notice was taken 
of my letter. Again I wrote, with no result. 
Then a London paper Ww hich had had an ad- 
vertisement of this man’s wrote to him. — Still 
no reply. fF then wrote to the Secretary of 
the Dutch Bulb Growers’ Association. This 
annoyed P. de Jong, who wrote a postcard 
complaining of what T had done. Ultimately 
I got a second lot of tubers. This second lot 
was done up in parcels containing two roots 
with a name inside. I was asked to return 
the first lot of roots. This I agreed to do if 
the postage, 4s. 6d., was sent to me. This 
was not done, and no Pzonia Sinensis was 
sent. I again addressed a letter to the Secre- 


Massed by the waterside, — 
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tary of the Growers’ Association. This got 
into different hands to my previous letter 
similarly addressed. This person wrote to me 
saying that the best thing I could do was to 
let the matter drop; that it would be a waste 
of money to proceed further as the person 
complained of was not trustworthy. I have 
put the whole of the tubers in, and a number 
of them have started into growth. In some 
cases the two tubers sent as one variety have 
produced cuttings of different colours, and in 
other cases cuttings with different foliage, so 
that they are not reliable and most likely use- 
less, and I am still wanting 5s. w orth of 
Paonia sinensis. A he WES 


The Tree Lupins. 


As seen just now in the garden of Moor 
Park, Farnham, one would at least term the 
L. arboreus kinds most effective. These are 
growing ona bank, or rather on banks which 
surround a tennis lawn, and they are not only 
big plants, but are in rude health. Not 
infrequently these Lupins grow as scraggy- 
looking examples; but here some of the masses 
are a couple of yards through, fresh-looking, 
and vigorous. The shades “of yellow are es- 
pecially striking, one quite deep in colour. 
In some, white and yellow appear to blend ; 
in others the white is pure. There aré many 
hardy. plants of note in the old-time spot re- 
ferred to, but at the present time the Lupins 
are erand, 


Scilla campanulata. 


How is it that small clumps of this highly 
effective Wood-Hyacinth are not more fre- 
quently introduced into herbaceous borders? 
Is it that S. campanulata is too much like its 
first cousin nutans, the blue Wood-Hyacinth 
of our English woods, for it to be given a place 
among all the aristocrats that have room 
given ‘them there? It is a mistake if if is so. 
If beauty, attended by robust health, is a de- 
sideratum, no plants have a higher ‘claim on 
our regard than ~ these Spanish Wood- 
Hyacinths. There are pinky shades and blue 
shades and pure™swhites to choose from. 
After the first planting they will take care of 
themselves, and from year to year increase in 
strength of stem and size of foliage if they are 
left undisturbed. There are, | know, people 
who prefer the crook-shaped inflorescence of 
S. nutans—for it, too, ean be obtained in 
several shades—but speaking for myself I 
must say I like the pagoda-like shape of the 
S. campanulata spike much the better. 

JOsEPH JACOB. * 


Escallonias. 

These shrubs, related to the Saxifrages, are 
for the most part natives of Chile, and in 
consequence not hardy with us, unless~ in 
seaside districts or afforded the shelter of a 
wall, The only species which can be con- 
sidered hardy is E. philippiana. | Ordinary 
sandy loam suits them best, and they may 
be increased by cuttings taken in August and 
placed in a sandy compost in slight heat. E. 
philippiana, unlike the other. species, is 
deciduous; moreover, its flowers are of a 
different form to those of other Escallonias, 
in that they are not tubular. The pure white 
flowers are produced in considerable profusion 
and render the plant one of the best of the 
later flowering shrubs.  [E. rubra isthe 
hardiest of the evergreen Escallonias. It 


‘forms a much larger shrub than E. ~philip- 


piana and bears red flowers in-loose panicles._ 
Another quite distinct Escallonia is E, lang- 
leyensis, a cross between E. philippiana and 
E. punctata, 
borne in racemes on the upper side of the 
slender. branches. Escallonia Donard Seed- 
ling, with large blush-coloured flowers, has 


its parentage in E. philippiana and E. lang-~ 


leyensis, and is deserving of recognition. As 
a boy I can call to mind a plant of E. 
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Its rose-carmine flowers are _ 
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macrantha, which used to grow. freely” andl 
stand the winter at a gentleman’s seat about — 
eight miles north of Aberdeen. ; Ty 
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A beautiful old wrelvelsy crimson Rose 
(Cramoisie superieure). 


Very effective is this Rose tumbling out E 
of the tops and sides of large Holly ‘trees, — 
the latter providing a charming background 
to the great, loose festoons of rich, velvety 
crimson flowers, borne in large clusters. Al- y 
though this attractive and distinct Rose is 
very handsome trained to pergola, pillar, or 
fence, it is seen to the greatest advantage — 
when growing in the manner above described, — 
In this natural condition its branches, laden. 
with their crimson flowers, reach out many 
feet from their host tree, and in this way — 
display that desirable effect so much admired, — 
but which is unattainable. where training is — 
resorted to. This is one of the grand old: 
Roses which for many years have been sadly 
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neglected. Jt was raised by Plantier in 1834. — 
. vs 25 eM. a 
Diplacus glutinosus. | Sein ae 
In the- current lissue of GARDENING 3 


ILLustTRATED ‘* W. McG.” and ‘*S. A.” both 
state that Diplacus glutinosus is but seldom ty 
seen nowadays. I do not think it was ever s 
in much request in Scotland, but asa summer ~ 
bedding plant tin London it is quite common, 
and in no danger of being lost. “Three sorts © 
are used, the type plant has small flowers of — 
a rich golden yellow, and is grown at Kew, 
while in the parks the large ‘flowered and 4 
more common varieties are used, the rich — 
apricot form, when grown into tall specimens, — | 
making a lovely. “dot”? plant and equally. 
eflective ; when grouped in the herbaceous — 
border along with Verbena venosa it makes — yi 
a 
: 


rae 


— 


a deli ehtful bed. The crimson form is also 

a first-rate plant, being in colour bright and 
effective; but, judging from the many re- 
quests for cuttings, if is not so plentiful as — } 
the apricot. I was surprised to see W. McG. 
mention a white-flowered variety, and would | 
be obliged if he would put me on the track 
of this, as I can find no account of it in the ~ 

‘ books.”’ In Bailey’s dictionary the name. 
Diplacus is not given, being now included 
in the Mimulus. Wakes yee | ; 


Inner Circle, Regent's Park. 


Sale of plants.~ cae 


The Sale of Diseased Plants Order. of 1923, 
which came into operation on October ist — 
last, has proved very efficacious in preventing | 
the sale of diseased plants and trees. Close cA) 
watch was kept on sales throughout the — 
country. by the Ministry’ s Inspectors during | 
the past season, and it was found that the § > 
standard of health of the plants, etc., —_ i 
for sale was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
some cases it was necessary to call the hee 
tion of the persons concerned to the presence 
of disease, and legal proceedings were insti- ‘ 
tuted in one case only. There was, however, 
a strong feeling throughout the industry ‘that 
further powers should be taken in order to 
enable the Ministry’s Inspectors to’ requii 
the sanitary treatment or destruction of badly — 
infected plants or trees exposed for sale, 
and a recommendation to that ~ effect 
was passed at. the. last meeting 0 
the Minister’s Horticultural, Advisory -Coun- 
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cil. ~ Following on this recommendation, 
the Minister has issued a new Order, 
which came into force on July ist, 


pineennnaeletinie Ain  eija 


giving power to the Inspectors of the Minist ry 
to require the destruction or disinfection of 
‘any plant exposed or offered for sale which 
is. substantially affected by any of th 
scheduled pests. This power is in addition ~ 
to the existing powers to prevent the sale : 
ox movement of such plants. Ma 
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Echinocereus 


This is a most beautiful flower about 

_ 33 inches across. It has a sheeny appearance, 
_as if made of sillk. Calyx, greenish; corolla, 

» pale green at base, shading into white, crim- 
son, and paler crimson at tips; stamens, short 

and very numerous; filaments, pale green; 
anthers, yellow ; style, crimson, with bright 
green cup-shaped stigma. 

Cutture.—The most suitable compost con- 
sists of eight parts of fibrous loam, one part 
_ of silver sand, and one part of brick broken 
into small pieces. The best kind of brick 
is the dark crimson kind, which fs easily 
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‘tice. Large pots containing a good sup- 
ply of well-drained soil yield the best plants 
‘and flowers. Nearly all species of Cacti re- 
‘guire sticks to keep them upright and 
“straight, and each stem-of the Phyllocacti 
“requires a separate stick. ; 

_ A damp heat does not suit Cacti. They 
flourish best if they get all the sun heat and 
light possible. To secure this they should 
be placed near the glass, and the ventilators 
_ kept shut, even on the hottest days. The 
open door and any incidental draughts will 
“provide sufficient ventilation, The tempera- 
' ture maintained by heating apparatus during 
| winter need only be a few degrees above 
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“broken into small fragments. ~A liberal allow- 
' ance of powdered mortar rubble is added to 
- the compost. It is a mistake to use 
too small pots, as is the usual prac- 
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PUANGESZ: 


procumbens. 


freezing. point. When flowers are ready to 
open, plants. must be placed ‘in a cool and 
shaded house. 

Water must be supplied according to tem- 
perature. During the dull days of winter it 
is only required once a fortnight, or even 
less frequently. In the hottest weather the 
plants, if in small pots, must be watered once, 
or even twice, a day. If in larger pots, about 
once in two days. ‘Too much water during 
dull days will cause mosses and liver-worts 
to grow .on the soil, and these should be 
removed. 





Echinocereus procumbens. 


Cacti are propagated by seeds or cuttings, 
but the latter supply fresh plants more rapidly. 
A_piece cut off almost anywhere from a 
Cactus and planted in sandy soil will root 
without difficulty, provided the growing top 
is undamaged. The end of the cutting should 
be cut off clean with a sharp knife and allowed 
to dry for two or three days before planting. 
Cuttings must be watered only sparingly. 


R. W: Cote. 
Cowley Place, Cowley, near Uxbridge. 





Importation of plants. 


The experience gained during the past 
season of the working of the Destructive In- 
sects and Pests Order of 1921, which came 
into operation on October ist last, has enabled 
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the Ministry to review the regulations 
governing the entry of plants, etc., into 
England and Wales, and to frame new regu- 
lations in order to meet certain practical diffi- 
culties which have arisen. The whole matter 
has been considered in consultation with the 
Departments of Agriculture for Scotland and 
Ireland, and, as a result, the Destructive In- 
sects and Pests Order of 1922 has been issued, 
which came into operation on July 1st. 

The new Regulations maintain the principle 
that imported plants, etc., must be accom- 
panied by a health certificate, but it will not 
be necessary for a copy of the certificate to 
be affixed to each package as_ heretofore. 
Two copies of the certificate must, however, 
be sent with the papers relating to the ‘con- 
signment. One of these should be sent by 
the importer to the consignee, the other will 
be retained by the Customs authorities. 

Experience has shown that the examination 
of uncertified consignments at the port of 
landing eannot usually be conveniently car- 
ried out, and if any consignments should 
arrive without the prescribed health certifi- 
cates, they will not be held up at the port, 
but will be allowed to proceed to their desti- 
nation, where they must be retained until 
the contents have been examined by an In- 
spector of the Ministry and pronounced to 
be healthy, or until a notification has been 
received from the Ministry that the goods 
may be distributed. The importer is liable 
for the cost of any inspection in such cases. 
Care should be taken, therefore, when placing 
orders for plants abroad, to insist that a 
health certificate shall accompany. the plants. 





Kalosanthes, 


These useful, easily-grown plants are very 
readily increased—indeed, a shoot simply 
thrown down on any damp, moist, material, 
such as sand, fine ashes, or Cocoanut-fibre, 
will freely produce roots. They are very-free- 
blooming, and a small plant, consisting of a 
single growth in a little pot, struck the previ- 
ous year, will flower as readily as a large 
specimen. ‘The best varieties bloom in sum- 
mer after most of the spring-flowering plants 
are over. One condition necessary for the 
production of flowers is that the growth 
should be fully ripened. The neglect to at- 
tend to this is the cause of the failures which 
we sometimes hear of. Sometimes a portion 
of the shoots will bloom while others fail to 
do so; this,-again, is caused by neglect to 
mature the previous summer shoots. This 
ripening can only be done by putting the 
plants out of doors for a long time during the 
summer. Cuttings will strike at any time 
from early in the spring up to autumn. 
Spring-struck plants require to be grown on 
freely, so as to gain the necessary strength 
and maturity to enable them to bloom the 
year following. Another method is to take 
off in August strong shoots that have been 
grown on plants placed out of doors during 
the summer in the way described. They will 
root in a very short time, and so get suffi- 
ciently established before winter. These late- 
struck cuttings must he put singfy into small 
pots, drained, and filled with a mixture of 
loam and sand. In this way the disturbance 
of the roots that occurs in potting off when 
several cuttings have been struck together is 
avoided. They will root in a greenhouse or 
cold frame, and require very little shade. As 
soon as they are rooted, stand them in the 
open air, allowing them to remain out as long 
as there is no danger of frost. When well 
established, move them into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, and during the winter they should be 
stood close to the glass. 

Plants that have flowered two or three times 
often get straggling and bare of leaves at the 
bottom, and in this way have an unsightly 
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appearance. The tops of such as these may 
with advantage be struck and flowered next 
year; and, if larger. examples are required 
than the single-stemmed plants, all that is 
necessary is to put several together in larger 
pots. This should be done in spring, just as 
growth is about to commence. If to be thus 
managed, it is better to keep them in 4-inch 
pots through the winter. When to be flowered 
several together in a pot the ball must be kept 
intact, and pots only just big enough should 
be used, Young stock struck early in spring, 
or older examples that were propagated in the 
spring or summer previous, and which have 
been stopped and grown on, should be placed 
out in June. So managed, every shoot that is 
strong enough may be expected to bear a head 
of bloom. When Kalosanthes are well grown, 
with the shoots strong and even, nearly the 
whole will flower. “After the flowers are over, 
there is not time for new growth to be made 
that will bloom the following year. In the 
case of plants that have only produced a 
partial crop of flowers, if, immediately \ the 
bloom is faded, the shoots that have flowered 
are cut away, and the plants are again turned 
out of doors, the portion that did not flower 
will gain enough strength to enable them to 
do so the following summer. When they get 
tall and straggling, however well they may 
bloom, they do not look so well as younger 
examples that are close and compact ; st 
sequently, it is better to discard them and fil 
their places with younger stock, to keep ure 
supply of which a few should be Ss 


annually. 





Lachenalias. 


I obtained all the best species and hybrids 
I could get, and nearly. all of them have 
grown and flowered admirably with me. 1 
at first to grow them strictly as green- 
y did fairly well, but 


used a 
house plants, and the 
after trying them for two seasons find they 


graw better, flower more freely, and are alto- 
gether more satisfactory 1n a moist ae 
phere and rather higher temperature, oe 
great deal depends upon repotting the bulbs 
at the right time. Of course, the general 
treatment must be right, but the culture of 
Lachenalias is so simple that almost anyone 
who can grow a scarlet Pelargonium may 
grow them. When the leaves of the plants 
die down, which they will do in early summer, 
lav the flower-pots on their sides in any dry 
place in an ordinary greenhouse. The soil 
will get dust-dry, and should remain so until 
*t is time to repot the bulbs, which is about 
the end of July or early in August. At that 
time remove the bulbs from the dry soil ‘and 
sort them out into their various sizes. The 
large-flowering bulbs should be placed by 
themselves and be repotted together; a dozen 
of them may easily be planted in a 6-inch 
flower-pot. The potting should be done just 
at the time the bulbs start into growth, as 
“+ ig much better not to disturb them after. 
Repotting or interfering in any way with the 
roots of bulbous plants after they have made 
considerable growth is not to be recom- 
mended. Lachenalias need rather sandy soil, 
so that water may pass away freely. Noth- 
ing is better than good fibrous loam, where 
it can be obtained. Four parts of loam, one 
of leaf-mould, one of well-decayed manure, 
and one part of coarse sand make an excel- 
lent potting material. The flower-pots need 
good drainage. I place them out of doors 
with the pots plunged over the rims. The 
plants need no attention, unless the weather 
should be very dry, but do not water them 
until ten days or more after repotting. Many 
people err in giving a heavy watering at the 
time of repotting ; but if the bulbs are planted, 
as they ought to be, in moderately moist soil, 
this will retain the moisture sufficiently to 
allow of the roots starting into the fresh pot- 
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ting material. | Water must be applied if 
there’ is danger of over-dryness. I never 
water Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Lilies, or 
any other bulbs at the time of potting them ; 
indeed, they are never watered until they 
are taken out of the plunging material; but 
at the time Lachenalias are potted the 
weather is as likely as not to be hot and dry, 
so that watering is absolutely necessary, 


When the plants have started to grow, re- 
move them into-pits or frames near the roof 
glass and shade lightly from: hot sunshine. 
This will ensure-a-sturdy growth, and if they 
are to flower in the greenhouse, place them 
on the side stages where the lights can be 
kept closed, for cold draughts they do not 
like. When grown ‘in favourable conditions, 
the increase in the stock is astonishing. I 
do not grow many species or varieties.  L. 
Nelsoni, a hybrid, is far superior to L. aurea 
in the length of its spikes and in the size 
and rich gelden colour of the flowers.  L. 
aurea is not wanted where L. Nelsoni can 
be grown. L. tricolor, green, red, and yellow, 
is very free and beautiful. L. pendula seems 
allied to L. tricolor or L. quadricolor, but-has 
larger and, perhaps, brighter flowers. ‘The 


~ above are, I believe, the best. for garden pur- 


poses. There are many other distinct species 
in cultivation, but the few I mentioned are 
of easy culture, and some of the others are 
not. 
be more common. A. 


Plant houses. 


A light shade, in the case of greenhouses 
and consérvatories, combined with ample sup- 
plies of water and regular damping down of 
the paths, will maintain flowering plants in 
good condition over a longer period than 
would be the case were these precautions 
neglected. Liquid manure has a_ special 
mission at this time, and weak doses of sul- 
phate of ammonia in solution will give alike 
tone to the foliage and colour to the blooms. 
Soot water, in the absence of anything better, 
is safe and reliable, and the applications may 
be given frequently, provided th2 soiution is 
not over strong. Houses ought not now to 
be entirely closed either by night or day. Fire 
heat being unnecessary, the water may be run 
off pipes and boilers with a_view to refilling 
them with fresh, clean water in readiness 
against the time when fires will again be 
needed. W. McG. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Albizzia lophantha. 


I have some promising seedlings of Albizzia 
lophantha from seeds’sent from Australia. I 
am told it is called the Fern tree, and-with 
good culture will make a:large bush or tree. 
I should be grateful for a few cultural hints 
and any information you can give. — Will it 
stand outdoor cultivation, and what nature 
of soil is likely to suit it? Mine are very 
graceful plants, and grow quickly in the 
greenhouse. H.» Litey. 


[This known as Acacia lophantha is a green- 
house plant, and will not stand the winter in 
the open air. It is, as a rule, used for dotting 
through large beds of Scarlet Pelargoniums 


and Verbenas, its graceful habit of growth. 


and Fern-like foliage effectually relieving the 
glaré of such plants. It is also a capital plant 
for greenhouse or window decoration, uniting 
in its habit the delicate green of the Fern 
with the graceful look of the Palm. Plants 
in 6-inch pots are very useful for indoor 
decoration. It may be easily raised from seed 
sown early \in the year to give plants for 
putting out in early summer.] 


These Lachenalias ought certainly to- 
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Ferns grown in baskets. 

By growing the drooping Ferns in sus- 
pended baskets a large area of unused space — 
may be turned to good account, and where 
stage room is limited this is a consideration ~ 
not to be lost sight of. The baskets should be 


“Q 


made of Stout galvanised wire, with three — 
LRM 


ins 


wires as arms by which to suspend them. 
They may vary in size from 6 inches to 2 feet 
in diameter, the depth decreasing as the ~ 
basket widens, so that a 2-foot basket is only _ 
1 foot deep, while thase of 6 inches in width | 
are the same in depth. A lining of thin slices 

of fibrous peat should be placed all round on 
the inside of the basket, which then fill up 
with a compost according to the requirements 

of the plant it is meant to contain. Two kinds 

of Ferns, or a Fern and a Selaginella, may be 
planted in each basket, the one to occupy the 
upper portion, the other to cover the peat and ~ 
sides of the basket. If-the house in which 
these baskets ave suspended is not kept very ~ 
moist it will-be found safest to take down each — 
basket once a day and dip the whole into ~ 
water. A little attention is necessary at first 

to the training of the growths which are to 
cover the sides, after which the growths may 
be allowed to take their own way. The fol- « 
lowing are some of the most striking of 
Ferns for baskets :—Davallia pallida. (syn. 
Mooreana) for the central plant, with Selagi-— 
nella flexuosa for the sides. These two grace- _ 
ful plants combine with the most charming 


ae 


effect, the pale green of the Davallia and the 


arching character of its spreading fronds — 
going well with the long slender growths of — 
the Selaginella, the leaves of which are dark 
shining green and the stems purplish-coloured. — 
Asplenium Bellangeri and. Selaginella unci- 
nata, the first a well-known Fern of great 
beauty, and its companion, the ‘ blue” 
Selaginella, whose metallic tint and creeping, 


‘fast-growing habit render jt especially useful — 


for covering baskets, etc., are valuable. Use — 
either the common Selaginella or one of the 
above-mentioned for covering the baskets con- — 
taining plants of the following—viz., Adian-— 
tum. Farleyense, a first-class basket plant; A. — 
gracillimum, beautiful anywhere, but very at- — 
tractive when grown in a basket; A. Moorei ~ 
(syn. amabile), the best of all the Adiantums 
for basket work; A. Wagneri, and, of course, — 
A. caudatum, or, as it is sometimes called, — 
Edgeworthi. There is no reason why the — 
majority of the plants of this genus should 
not be grown satisfactorily when treated as _ 
basket plants. Many of the Aspleniums are — 
fitted to be employed in the same way, while — 
some of them cannot well be grown in any 
other. A. longissimum belongs to these latter” 
kinds. Where room can be spared for this — 
plant to develop properly it proves itself one — 
of the noblest basket plants among Ferns. — 
Polypodium appendiculatum has long feather-_ 
like fronds of a deep sea-green colour, with. 
the veins, rachis, and sori beautifully tinged 
with chocolate-red.. When grown in a warm. - 
house and suspended close to the glass the 
colour in the fronds of this Fern is very bright — 
and clear. The almost hardy Pteris scaberula — 
grows most luxuriantly when planted in a 
basket and suspended near the glass in a cool ~ 
fernery. =e ss 
Of course, it may be said that almost any — 
plant will do well in a basket suspended close — 
to the glass, and given the proper amount of _ 
attention; but it is the special adaptability of 
Ferns for this treatment that leads us to re-~ | 
commend their use, more particularly in gars _ / 
dens where suitable positions on the stages for _ 
Ferns are limited. ry | 
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For many years the only species of this 
- genus known to cultivators in this country 
~ was the ‘‘ Bitter Root.’ (L. rediviva), a not 
_ very tractable plant and only seldom. seen. 
_ Within recent years, however, © several 


| been added to the group. These come chiefly 
» from the Rocky Mountains, a rather signifi- 

-. cant fact to the cultivator in the British Isles. 
\ _ In other words, ‘it carries with it a certain 


Opinion is by no means unanimous on the 
point. . Doubtless the degree of hardiness will 
be very much a question of locality, and still 
more of position in that locality. That is to 
say, a plant may be perfectly hardy in the 
_ nearly vertical crevice of a rock, with root- 
fibres far away in debris-charged fissure, and 
-— with superfluous moisture absorbed — all 
around, or it may be hardy in the drier parts 
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with glass — protection 


while fully exposed on 


of the moraine, 
during the winter, 

_ ordinary rockwork, with much soil about, 
its hardiness is open to doubt. Indeed, 
one might go further and say that soil sur- 
_ rounding’s, winter wet, and full exposure are 
fatal to these plants. <A plant is not hardy 
unless it passes the winter in safety, and 
_is able to give a good account of. itself at 
flowering time the following year. 

_. Experience in the Thames Valley and in 
-widely-separated districts show that the 

) Lewisias do not possess, unfortunately, the 

attribute of complete hardiness. True, the 

grower may have recourse to growing in 

_~ pots in the modern Alpine house, where, with 
gritty soil and comparatively root dryness, all 

' their needs will probably be supplied. In 
such a house, too, these unique subjects are 
very welcome. The newer forins of the race, 
too, are so distinct from the usually hardier, 
perhaps because deciduous, L. rediviva, that 
it might be well worth while to hybridise 

, them in order, if possible, to bring about a 

‘ hardier set. When grown out of doors these 

plants will give of their best when occupy- 

“ing crevice or ‘fissure in rock, preferably 


] 





\ distinct and highly ornamental species have — 


apprehensiveness of complete hardiness, and’ 


- 
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i : Lewisias. 


always in a sunny position. In such a posi- 
tion gritty soil, sandstone, or limestone will 
be much to their liking. All the kinds may 
be raised from seeds when procurable, and 
may also be propagated from root cuttings. 
Division, if not impossible, is nearly so. The 
plants flower in spring and early summer. 
The following are the best kinds :—. 

L. CoLumBIANA,—This has_nearly prostrate 
rosettes of fleshy leaves, wiry, red-tinted 
stems, and pale orange-coloured buds opening 
an apricot shade. 

L. CotyLepon.—In this species the flowers 
are of cream colour, each petal distinctly 
banded with crimson. * 

L. Howe .ut.—This has a much forked in- 
florescence of..creamy white, +buff-shaded 
flowers, the petals lined with rose colour. 
The fleshy leaves are lance-shaped and much 
waved, 





Lewisia Tweedyi. 


L. Leeana.—The long, fleshy, — linear 
leaves of this species resemble those of L, 
rediviva, and form a close, prosirate rosetie. 
The pink-lined flowers are small and in lax 
panicles. It is a rare but not showy kind. 

L. REDIVIvA (Bitter Root).—From the 
flower point of view this is one of the most 
ornamental. Its rosettes of fleshy, linear 
leaves issue from a thick woody root-stock, 
the. handsome white and pink flowecs, of 
3 inches or so across, appearing on solitary 
peduncles—not in forked panicles, as in most 
of the above named—from the base’ of the 
leaves. The handsome flowers are on 3-inch 
stalks, and quite hide the very inadequate leaf 
growth as we know it in this country. Soon 
after the flowers open the leaf growth dis- 
appears. 

L. Twesepyt.—Were I asked to name the 
most beautiful and ornamental of the entire 
race I should select this handsome species 
here figured. Like the last named, the 
flowers, usually solitary, issue from the base 
of the broad, nearly spathulate and succulent 
leaves. The flowers are each 2 inches to 3 
inches across, pale buff coloured, with a tinge 
of salmon. or rose on the: petals. It _ is, 
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perhaps, a little more tender than some, while 
its greater merit and beauty malse it all the 
more precious to the gardener. 


Some ornamental aquatics. 


Few hardy aquatics are more attractive 
than our native flowering Rush (Butomus 
umbellatus). With its Rush-like leaves and 
long flower stalks, terminated by umbels of 
light pink flowers, it is well worth a place 
in the water garden. The hardy Nymphzas 
are always popular, and deservedly so. Our 
native N. alba is a lovely thing, but is sur- 
passed by some of its varieties, notably N. 
alba candidissima, which has very large white 
flowers: N. odorata is another’ attractive 
white, flushed pink. N. Laydekeri lilacea, a 
delightful deep pink, and N. Falconeri, red. 
There are, of course, many other hardy 
species, but the above form-a good nucleus 
collection. 

Much less attractive are the Water Lilies of 
the genus Nuphar. Their flowers are stiffer 
and less decorative ‘in all respects ; then again 
there is no colour variation, for all are yellow. 
N. japonicum is a nice shade of yellow, and 
N. polycephalum is the giant of ‘the family. 
Yellow, again, is the prevailing colour among 
the Globe’ flowers; but there is practically 
every shade, from nearly white to the rich 
orange of Trollius sinensis and its variety 
Fortunei. : 

A most attractive semi-aquatic, not grown 
so frequently as it deserves, is Houttuynia 
cordata, with choice white flowers and delight- 
ful, reddish, heart-shaped leaves... With 
Mimulus, Myosotis, and Irises in variety, 
there is no lack of good and inexpensive 
material for a small water garden, 





Dryas octopetala. 


I rooted a lot of cuttings of this most 
charming of Alpines a year or two ago and 
used them to make an edging to a-path, and 
the result has been very satisfactory. I 
doubt if it is possible to name a more beauti- 
ful little plant than this; it seems to be wholly 
satisfying in every way, foliage, flowers, and 
seed-heads alike. Some people find it shy in 
flowering, but it is not so with me, and for 
the greater part of the summer it is rarely 
without some of its lovely blooms. I mix a 
little old mortar with the soil and give it a 
fair quantity of leaf mould, and it always 
seems happy. It seems a particularly good 
subject for a town garden. 

W. O. 





Ononis rotundifolia. 


This species was referred to in a recent note 
on the genus in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. I 
have grown it for many years, and like it for 
its soft foliage and bright pink flowers, but 
it has never been very long lived with me. 
However, it produces lots of seeds, from 
which it is easily raised; in fact, self-sown 
plants often_come up from seed scattered by 
the parent plant, A dry position seems to 
Suit it. Nee Eo 





Clematis Lord Derby. 


This is one of the earliest of the large- 
flowering Clematises to bloom. _ I have plants 
of it scrambling through large Snowdrop trees 
and garlanding tripods with its large pale 
mauve flowers with purple anthers. Others 
flowering very freely at the present time are 
Nellie Moser, the large flowers of which are * 
light mauve with bright red bar. Miss Bate- 
man, a pretty and attractive white variety 
with chocolate anthers, is very happy thread- 
ing over the face of large bushes of Sp ia 
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ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum grande. 


This is one of the largest-flowered Odonto- 


glossums, and quite distinct from the 
Colombian species, of which the popular 


O. crispum may be cited as an example. It 
is a native of Guatemala, from whence it was 
introduced in 1839, and it first flowered in 
this country two years later. The flowers, 


which usually appear from November. till 
March, are large and from 5 to 7 inches 
across. The sepals are bright yellow marked 


with chestnut brown; the petals bright yellow 
at the end and chestnut brown at the base, 
while the lip is pale yellow sparsely blotched 
with reddish brown, There are two or three 
distinct varieties, such as magnificum and 
Sandere. 

This section of Odontoglossum, which also 
embraces O. Insleayi, O. Williamsianum, and 
O. Schlieperianum, needs slightly different 
treatment to that of most other members of 
the genus. The average temperature should 
be a few degrees higher, and they enjoy a 
‘short period “of rest after the pseudo- bulbs 
are fully matured, Frequent repotting is not 
advised, but when such work becomes a 
necessity it must be carried out whén the 
new growth is about to form roots. All the 
old soil is removed, dead roots are cut away, 
and the back pseudo-bulbs are reduced to 
three behind each lead or growing point. 
Pans without side holes are the most suitable, 
and these are filled to one-third of their depth 
with broken potsherds for drainage, over 
which is placed a thin layer of moss. The 
rooting medium consists of Osmunda fibre 
or good quality peat, with a moderate sprink- 
ling of partly “decayed Oak or Beech leaves 
rubbed through a 3-inch mesh sieve. No 
Sphagnum Moss is needed, but if it is thought 
desirable a little may be incorporated with 
the last layer of sdil. Very litthe water will 
be required until the roots begin to penetrate 
the compost, then the supply can be increased 
with advantage. Specimens not disturbed 


will enjoy more water directly growth 
commences and the base is kept moist 
until the pseudo- bulbs are developed. When 


this stage is reached the plants are allowed 
a rest of about three months, and only 
enough water is afforded to keep the piants 
from shrivelling. During the summer the 
cool or Odontoglossum house will suit these 
plants, but at other seasons the cool end of 
the Cattleya division should be chosen. — If 
the plants are too heavily shaded, or the 
atmosphere is overcharged with moisture, the 
leaves will become spotted. When this occurs 
the atmosphere must be kept drier, and a little 
more air admitted both day and night when 
the outside temperature is above 4o deg. Fahr. 
O. grande has been somewhat neglected by 
the hybridist. One hybrid is on record, Viz., 
QO. Alexandra Regina, so there is ample room 
for further development. It would be interest- 
ing to link up this group with the Colombian 
species. B. 


Brassocatlelia Jupiter. 


will be found all those 
hybrids that are derived from Brassavola, 
Cattleya, and* Lelia. The one under notice 
was represented at the Chelsea Show by 
several fine specimens, one form named His 
Majesty being awarded a first-class certificate. 
“This particular variety is pale blush rose, 
with purplish tints on the front of the lip. 
The flowers are large, of good shape, and the 
lip is broad, well developed, and shows in a 
marked degree the .characteristic feature of 
Brassavola Digbyana. The parentage is 


In this genus 
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Brassocatlelia Veitchi and Cattleya armain- 
villierensis, so five species, viz., C. Mossize, 
C. Mendeli, C. Warscewiczi, Leelia purpurata, 
and Brassavola Digbyana figure in its 
ancestry. It is a noble addition to the genus, 
and it has recently flowered in several collee- 
tions, so some forms of it will soon be plenti- 
ful. Like most secondary hybrids, ‘the 
seedlings _vary in colour, some being pale 
blush, others a pleasing shade of mauve, while 
the lip, which is more or less fringed, varies 
in intensity of colour. All are good and 


worthy of a place in every collection. At: 


present thefe is a fine selection of B. 
Digbyana hybrids, such as Veitchi, Triune, 
Ilene, Digbyana Mossiz, Mme. C. Maron, 
and Morna, all of which can be relied upon 
to give good results. There is nothing diffi- 
cult about growing the hybrids from B. 
Digbyana, as they all possess a strong con- 
stitution and readily respond to the usual 
treatment meted out to Cattleyas. Perhaps 
they enjoy a littke more light, but that is a 
detail which can be easily remedied. 
are arranged together at one end of the house 
the blind over that part can be removed half- 
an-hour earlier than is required for the other 
occupants. The -best rooting medium is 
Osmunda fibre, failing which good quality 
peat is recommended with a “light sprinkling 
of Sphagnum Moss. Repotting takes place 
when the new growth begins to form roots, 
but this varies with different hybrids. The 
observant grower will wait until roots appear. 


T. W. B. 
White Cattleyas, 


Although many enjoy the more gorgeously 
coloured Cattleyas, both species and hybrids, 
there are others who make a practice of 
securing most of the best white Cattleyas, 
I would certainly suggest that a few white 
varieties and hybrids be added to the usual 
coloured forms, and those quoted below will 
be found to’possess a good constitution, and 
present no difficulties in regard to their culti- 
vation.. There are white varieties of C. 
labiata, C. Warscewiczi, C. Warneri, C. 
Mossiz, and C, Luddemanniana, but perhaps 
the best white Cattleyas will be found among 
the hybrids. A charming series of these has 
been exhibited recently, such .as Cowane, 
Brenda, the beautiful C. Magali Sander, C. 
Dusseldorfei Undine, C. Vesta, C. Albion, 
and C, Lady- Veitch, the last’ named. the 
progeny of C. Warneri alba and C. Lud- 
demanniana, and certainly one of the finest in 
cultivation. White flowers are always accept- 
able, and if a judicious selection is made the 
flowering period is extended over the greater 
part of the year. 

There is still room for more white Cattley ‘aS, 
and where seedlings are raised a few crosses 
should be made with the object of improving 
and increasing this delightful section. Good 
parents should be chosen, and each cross 
made with a definite object in view, for it 
should be remembered that the days of hap- 
hazard work are past, and the remark, * You 
never know what you are going to get,” 
belongs to a bygone age. 

The raising of seedlingsis a most interesting 
pastime, and directly they commence to flower 
the interest is increased. All the plants will 
not be an improvement on already existing 
hybrids, but if the parentage is right there 
will be a percentage of flowers well above 
the average. AS WB: 





Dendrobium acuminatum. 


One of the most interesting plants. at 
Chelsea was D. acuminatum, which was re- 
presented in the excellent group from Sir J. 
Colman by two or three fine plants, When 
shown by Messrs. Moore, Ltd., on August 
17th, 1909, this species gained the First-class 


If they — 


~ Downer. 
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Certificate of the Roy af “Horticultural Society. 
The sepals and petals are long and narrow, 
pale rose in colour, shading off to almost 
white at the tips, while the lip and base of — 
each segment are of a fine deep rose. It is a 
native of the Philippines, and was introduced | 
and described about 18 years ago. It will — 
probably require similar conditions to those 
given to D. Phalznopsis, and judging from 
the examples shown it is a fairly healthy 
plant. At present it is rather rare in collec- 
tions. as a Se 2: 





New Plants at the RH. Ss. Show. 


4EscuLus inpica, shown by the Royal _ 
Botanie Gardens, Kew. ~A very attractive 
Horse Chestnut from the Himalayas. The 
flowers. are large, pink and white in colour, | 
and borne on heads of moderate size. The 
leaves are particularly large and of aa 
pleasing shade of green. 

BeGoNIA AuROoRA, shown by, iecars: : 

tackmore and Langdon. ‘This is a bright 
orange yellow, edged with a darker shaue, _ 
double, fibrous-rooted Begonia of exception- _ 
ally fine form and well shown. i 

BEGONIA Eunice, shown by Messrs. Blacls- 
more and Langdon. <A _ pink semi-double 
basket Begonia, very free tlowering, and of 
a most pleasing colour. This and the two 
following Begonias are of good habit, trailing 
beautifully over the edges of the baskets ee 
which they are growing. ; 

BEGONIA STELLA, shown by Messrs. Black-— 
more and Langdon. S double deep. pink: 
basket Begonia. = 

BreGonta_ VENUS, Sve by. Messrs. Blacke! 
more and Langdon. <A double white basket _ 
Begonia, staged in excellent form. ~~ : 

Hyerip BRIAR JACQUELINE, shown by~ 
Messrs. W. Paul_and Son. <A very taking, 
pleasantly fragrant, semi-double Rose of a 
red, suffused salmon, shade. The flowers are 
large and produced with great freedom, 

BUDDLEIA ALTERNIFOLIA, shown by Hon. 
Hon. V. Gibbs and Mr. L. de Rothschild; 
M.P. ‘This is a very floriferous shrub, having 
its small pale, fragrant, heliotrope flowers on 
long spikes. The toliage sets off the flowering 
sprays to perfection. e = 

CAMPANULA a JENKINSI, chown 
by Mr: H. Jones. A nice~upstanding 
Campanula, w hich differs from the type, the 
flowers being white. Its flowers are produced» 
in great profusion, and it should be, a_wel-. 
come addition to the already, numerous species 
of Campanulas.. 

Borpber Carnation. E. G. Quick: shown: by 
Mr. James Douglas. A very dark cerise 
Carnation of good form and possessing “the. 
irue, clove fragrance. 

Borvder CARNATION KinG ALBERT, shown 
by Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son. An Indian-— 
red Carnation of outstanding size and excel- 
lent form. I’ ‘possesses a “good fragrance, 
and in our opinion it is a plant of great merit. 

Cornus Capitata (known also as Benthamia 
fragifera). This was shown by Mr. C. J. 
Lucas, Horsham. A plant but seldom seen in 
flower in this country. It has pale sulphur-— 
yellow bracts of good. size and Srey-greeny 
hairy leaves. 

DevtpeniniumM Mrs. F. T, NEIGHBOUR, shown 
by. Mr.-F. W. Smith. This exhibit had. 
large, well-covered spikes of brilliant dight 
blue suffused pink flowers. They are 
semi-double, of good size, and_ fit fz rank 
with the best Delphiniums. s 

Gamtarpia. Knicut Errant, shown by 
Mr. G. R. Downer. . A nice Gaillardia. of 
medium size and showing but little red; 
flowers well carriéd on stout stems. 5 | 

GAILLARDIA YEOMAN, shown by Mr. G. Re 
This has larger, bolder flowers 
than Knight Errant with more red in them; 4 
a noteworthy Gaillardia.— 
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ROSES. 


Single Roses, 


Although single Roses are met with in gar- 
dens more frequently than was the case a 
decade or two ago, there are many growers of 
the Queen of Flowers who know little or 
nothing of them through actual experience, 
and others who cultivate them in a_half- 
hearted sort_of fashion, as if single blossoms 
were inferior. Still, notwithstanding this, the 
charm and grace of the singles continue to 
brealk down prejudice, and every year finds 
Someone waxing enthusiastic over them. 
Some of the varieties are exceptionally lavish 
with their blossoms, as if to-make up for any 
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Afterglow (tangerine and pink), and Irish 
Glory (pale pink, suffused with crimson on 
the undersides of petals). Waltham Scarlet, 
too, is good, very vivid, and attractive, as is 
Isobel (carmine-red, flushed orange). Butter- 
cup is a deep yellow fading off to a paler tint. 
Three of my favourite climbing singles are 
American Pillar, probably the best carmine- 
pink and the most free-blooming ever sent 
out, Blush Rambler, a delicate Apple blossom 
pink, and Hiawatha, the favourite crimson 
sort, and, as far as my experience goes, the 
longest lived of any single Rose, the bunches 
of blossoms lasting in a good state for two 
and often three weeks. I am quite convinced 
if those who have not made the acquaintance 
of this very delightful section of Roses would 
only do so they would be well repaid. 
WoobBast WICK. 


Rose Ophelia. 


apparent shortcomings, and are superb when 


_cut for table and general home decoration. 
Those who, perhaps, up to the present have 
not fallen in love with them should take an 
opportunity during the present season of visit- 
ing some nursery or private garden where 
they are grown. Usually I find that those— 
who, for no particular reason, have refrained 
from taking them in hand—after-seeing their 
beauty, succumb to their charms, and orders 
are given to the nurseryman in the autumn. 
Both for bedding or for covering pillars or 
pergolas we have amongst the singles, sorts 
that are exceptionally useful. Amongst the 
former we hold in high regard the five varie- 
ties sent out by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 


known~ as Trish Beauty (white, golden 
anthers), Irish Elegance (bronzy-orange), 


Irish Fireflame (orange and crimson), Irish 


Rose—The Queen Alexandra. 

This variety takes somewhat after Juliet, 
inasmuch as the shades are variable. The 
predominating tint is intense red; in_ the 
autumn or in cool weather exceedingly vivid. 
It is distinct in foliage, too; this being 
glossy, dark, and proof against mildew. We 
shall no doubt hear a great deal of this Rose 
for grouping when it gets better known. As 
things go it is new, although introduced four 
years back. Srait We 


Rose K. of K. 


The scarlet crimson shade of this Rose is 
most vivid, and the branching habit of the 
plant ensures that the blossoming period is 
comparatively long. Red Letter Day is 
another of the type, hardly so fine as the 
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above, but both are capital fér grouping. Ht 
would be well were such varieties classed 
among the single flowered, and those who 
do not know them might then be prevented 
from being disappointed. BS, 


Rose Ophelia. 


In Ophelia, figured to-day, Messrs. Win. 
Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, have given us 
a bybrid Tea Rose of more than ordinary 
merit, for it is oné of the best all-round varie- 
ties of recent years. The blooms are lovely in 
form, the large outer petals curving outward 
and showing the perfect cylindrical centre. 
Neither is it a case of one or two good flowers 
out of many, for practically every one, unless 
damaged by maggots or weather, comes per- 
fectly formed. ‘The falirly long flowers are 
of good substance, and will stand well either 
on the bush or when cut. One of the largest 
growers of forced Roses in the country tells 
me that this variety is one of the finest he 
grows. The growth is vigorous, but the 
bushes keep neat and compact, the blooms 
being freely produced, often three and four 
good flowers on a stem, and always held 
erect. In colour this variety is one of the 
most chaste and beautiful that I have ever 
seen. The guard petals are very pale flesh 
—sometimes - almost —white—the — colour 
gradually deepening to intense apricot in the 
centre. In the autumn the blossoms take on 
a-pink tint. Those who favour the more solid 
and lasting type of Rose must procure this 
Rose, and | am_ sure they will not be 
disappointed. Be: 

—— Five hundred plants of this variety 
growing together would give one a fair 
opportunity of noting its attractiveness. In 
every way it is excellent, and in its light 
salmon-flesh colour should hold its own for 
some time to come. Mme. Butterfly is a 
variety introduced as being a glorified form ; 
but, at any rate up to now, this superiority 
does not seem marked. Maybe time will 
prove that dt is so. 


Rose Mrs. Henry Morse. 


It is doubtful if any variety of recent intro- 
duction surpasses this in general merit. It 
is first-rate in every way, and everyone in- 
terested should make a note of a new sort 
that will be esteemed. There would be some 
difficulty in finding any fault with the bloom 
in size, shape,°or colour, and it will stand 
any test in respect of habit of growth and 


foliage. Seen growing, the variety is stril- 
ing, even among other good ones, and it at 


once takes the eye. In the bright salmon-rose 
shade it reminds one of the popular Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, and if any kind one has seen 
likely to supersede that, it is Mrs. Harry 
Morse, and it will not be surprising to find 
the newer Rose quite as useful for the supply 
of market cut flowers. This is surely one of 
the best from S. McGredy and Son, who dis- 
tributed it in 1919. |i Be. B 


Rose Gloire de Dijon. 


I am told by nurserymen that there 1s 
always a steady sale for this old Rose; that 
is, young plants. It therefore, certain 
these get planted, and yet one seldom meets 
with the variety in anything like the form of 
old, Giant climbing plants are remembered 
as seen in our youth, and these were gene- 
raily admired. Then came a group of kinds, 
each bearing some resemblance to the type; 
these, too, have gone. At least, they are all 
met with, but mostly as worn-out examples. 
Some such, at any rate, have lately been 
ndoted.in an old garden where climbing Roses 
of huge dimensions may be seen, S. 
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VEGETABLES. — 


Planting Tomatoes in the 


open air. 
Presuming that the plants have been 
thoroughly hardened off, there must be 


no delay in planting, provided the weather 
is genial. The plants ‘should now be 
nice stocky stuff, averaging about 1o inches 
high. Each plant should have the lowest 
bunch of blossom showing, and we do not 
eare to have them more forward than this 
at planting time, for we have not found the 
desired freedom of swelling with fruits that 
have set on plants in small pots, and thinix 
that more is lost than gained by getting them 
so forward. Anywhere far away from the 
south coast, walls, and hot walls, too, are 
necessary for the production of good paying 
crops of outdoor Tomatoes, and we do not 
advise the wasting of good plants, which 
have given some trouble to raise, by planting 
in the open garden and training them to 
sticks, or even on walls which do not get the 
full sun except in phenomenal seasons, which 
we may get once in a decade or so, A useful 
crop cannot be got in such positions, and the 
ground might be far more usefully employed 
in growing other things. At the same time, 
much may be done by utilising spare bits of 
wall in good positions even without the aid 
of a border, as the plants do well if planted 
in Seakale pots, boxes, or any kind of re- 
ceptacle which will hold half a bushel or more 
of good soll, and in this case the soil may 
be made fairly rich by the addition of manure 
—partly decayed horse-droppings for prefer- 
ence. With Tomatoes intended for growing 
on the ordinary garden walls, between fruit- 
trees or otherwise, and where the borders 
have been already prepared, it simply remains 
to turn out the plants carefully from the-pots 
and plant them firmly, with the ball of- soil 
intact and buried a couple of inches below 
the surface, as by doing this, stem-roots, 
which will help the growth, will be en- 
couraged. Leave the surface soil near the 
stems somewhat lower than the surrounding 
soil, as this will permit effective watering 
when necessary. Allow plenty of room, say, 
about a yard, between the plants, and avoid 
encroaching on the space covered by fruit- 
trees, as we do not advocate defoliation to 
any. greater extent than needed to expose 
bunches of fruit to the sun. The plants 
should remain tied to the sticks for a day or 
two after planting, as nailing will be best 
done when they have recovered from the 
check and after the first watering has settled 
the soil round the roots. <A few Spruce 
branches stuck along in front of the plants 
will protect them from cold winds and also 
prevent flagging during the day. 

When growth has recommenced, the plants 
should be looked over carefully, and all 
lateral growth entirely removed, as outdoor 
Tomatoes do best as single cordons, and side 
growth should be prevented from the first. 
Where glass accommodation is limited, early- 
sown plants should be encouraged in every 
way to make free growth, for a_ starving 
policy with these just now will be certain to 
result in a lack of fruit before the outdoor 
crop is ready. The strain on fruiting plants, 
especially those growing in pots, is very 
great, and unless they get a liberal diet in 
the way of frequent top-dressings and plenti- 
ful supplies of manure-water, of which well- 
diluted stable drainings are more- beneficial 
than any, other natural manure, later fruits 
will be few and small, te 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Large Onions. 272 

I want next season to grow some large 
Onions. I understand manuring and double 
digging are necessary for same. Will you 
tell me through your paper the best fertilisers 
and when to apply the same? 

; Batu Boy. 

[Your first aim lin seeking to grow large 
Onion bulbs for exhibition should be to pur- 
chase a packet of seed of a fine stock of 
Ailsa Craig Onion, the finest of all varieties. 
Then get one or two shallow wooden boxes, 
bore holes in their bottoms, put into each one 
a bottom of fine rubble or well-broken horse- 
droppings, and on to that an inch or more 
of good soil, with which is mixed-some sharp 
white sand. -Do not sow’ the seed anyhow, 
but, using a very small stick or pencil, make 
holes a quarter of an inch deep. about. half 
an inch apart all over the surface of each 
box, and drop. one seed into each, covering 
them up, water genily, then stand ina frame 


as near to the glass as possible, and which. 
If the sun.shines warmly, shade _ 


kkeep close. 
the boxes with newspaper until the growth is 
seen, then giive all the light you can. If.you 
could do so, have other boxes filled in the 
same way, and when your seedling Onions 
are 4 inches in height lift each one out care- 
fully, so that none of the roots be broken, 
and dibble them 2 inches apart all over these 
fresh boxes. Keep the plants still near the 
light, and when they have good root-hold 
give more air to render them stiff and hard. 
Early in May they should be ready to lift 
from the boxes with a trowel and be planted 
out without injuring the roots into rows 
18 inches apart and 10 inches apart in the 
rows. The ground should have been trenched 
from 24 ‘inches to 30 inches deep, and had 
worked into it, not only well down, but also 
near the surface, good dressings of half- 
decayed manure, and also have had time to 
become well settled down. When growth 
gets strong, and weather is dry, occasional 
waterings with liquid manure help the bulbs. 
If nitrate of soda be given. it should be not 
more than 2 lb. per rod. Too much of that 
generates leafage and softness. - Top dress- 
ings of soot are helpful, or better still worked 
into the soil whilst being trenched. Certainly 
let the soil have well settled down, but not 
too hard. The roots go down fully 2 feet 
deep in well trenched soil. ~Stable manure 
is better than cow manure, but the latter may 
be used for a mulch in wet weather. 
these Onions the necks should not be bent 
over. 


Vegetables in March. 


I want to get some Beans, Peas, Lettuce, 
Turnips, and Carrots by the middle of March. 
Could you tell me the time to sow for cold 
and heated frames, temperatures, and general 
conditions under which to grow them? 

WEsT SURREY. 


[For Carrots to be ready for pulling at 
the time stated a slightly heated pit or a 
frame on a hot bed made of three parts tree 
leaves and one part stable manure would 
be required. The surface of the bed in which 
to sow the seed should be within. 9 inches 
of the glass, and consist of two-thirds loam 
and one-third leaf mould or old mushroom 
dung. Have the bed ready for sowing by 
the end of November. A temperature of 55 
to 60 degrees would be sufficient. .For 
Turnips much less warmth and heavier soil 
‘charged with some old lime rubble broken 
fine is required.. The nearer natural con- 


grow them in large pots. 


_ make for success. 


With 
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ditions are followed in regard to this crop, 
the more likely will the result be satisfactory. 
Air should therefore be afforded on every 
favourable occasion, and eschew anything in | 
the nature of forcing. Sow the same time 
as Carrots, or first week in January If by 
Beans you mean French Beans these must . 
be sown and grown in a temperature of 60 
to 65 degrees, with the aid of a moist atmo- 
sphere. Six or 7 inch pots, well drained, are 
suitable sizes, and soil same as for Carrots, 
Sow four or, five seeds in each pot 
during the first week in January, and 
again’ a fortnight later. Allow ‘soil to 
become warmed before sowing takes place. 
Except when in flower, the plants need 
to be syringed regularly. After Beans 
are set feed with liquid manure, and 
never allow the plants to want for water. 
The plants will need supporting with twigs 
such as are furnished by nearly worn-out 
birch brooms. Broad Beans should be sown 
direct lin a bed of prepared soil quite by the 
middle of November, and grow the plants 
as nearly approaching natural conditions as 
possible. A cold pit would answer best for 
them, as the plants would require more head 
room than could be furnished by a frame. If 
you have an orchard house or a house from 
which frost could be excluded, you could. then | 
Very little more — 
warmth is requited for Peas. These, too, — 
should be grown in pots. Sow the seed in the 
second week in November, giving dwarf, or 
semi-dwarf, kinds the preference. Inframes, 
dwarf kinds alone should be grown, and a 
mild hot-bed will afford sufficient warmth. 
Plenty of air and the avoidance of anything” — 
savouring of coddling are conditions which 
Lettuces may be grown 

in a frame on a mild hot-bed or in a heated 
frame. Select an early-maturing kind and ~~ 
sow the seed in the first week in January. — 
When large enough, prick out the plantsinto 
a bed of prepared soil in the frames, and grow 
thent on carefully, avoiding too much warmth - 
on the one hand,-and-extremes of cold on the 
other, a steady temperature by artificial 
means of 55 to 60 degrees in mild Weather 
sufficing. On sunny days more air for the 
time being may be admitted, and a rather 
higher temperature than that named allowed. 
When closing for the day an overhead dewing 
with the syringe or fine-rosed water-can will _ 
accelerate growth. - This same remark also 
applies to Carrots. . Conserve warmth at — 
night by covering the sashes with mats. The __ 
above will, we hope, give a general idea how. — 
to proceed inthe matter.]. =. 


Failure of Tomatoes... 56° a 
Will you please tell me what is causing 
the burnt condition of my Tomatoes (I en- 
close specimen), and whether» there is a 
remedy? I commenced growing this year, 
and am quite a novice. My house is a new) | 
one, with a south aspect, and very: hot.in- @} 
the day-time. It is we'l ventilated, and built — 
on the site of a fowl’s run, G. Dursin. At 


[We think the cause of the Tomato leaves 
being in this condition is due to the fungoid 
disease * known as Cladosporium fulvum, 
which, if neglected, ruins the whole of the 
foliage. First look over the plants and cut 
off the worst of the affected leaves and burn _ 
them. Then spray the plants thoroughly with 
a solution of sulphide of potassium about — 
every ten days until the disease ceases to give 
further trouble. To prepare the solution _ 
take 1 gallon of hot water and dissolve in it 
2 0z, soft soap. Then add 1 oz. of the sul- ‘. 
phide, and when dissolved add sufficient _ 
warm water to. make 4 gallons, and use at 
once. Ventilate freely in-fine weather and 
avoid a close, damp atmosphere at any time. pet 
A little fire-heat in damp weather is an ad- ~ 
vantage, as it keeps the air in circulation. = 


~~ 
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- TREES AND’ SHRUBS. 


\s 


in flower at the present time. By no means’ 
uncommon, but always attractive, is the 

Manna Asn (Fraxinus. Ornus).—Of an 
average height of 50 feet, the Manna Ash is 
worthy of a place in the arboretum by reason 
of its fine head of leaves, each about 6 inches 
in length, with five to nine leaflets. The 
somewhat inconspicuous flowers, whitish in 
colour, are borne very freely on long panicles. 
The 

RoBINIAS are amongst the most showy of 
flowering trees, and R. pseudacacia is known 
everywhere. Rather less common and more 
ornate is R. hispida macrophylla. This tree 
lacks spines, has large, deep rose, hairy 
flowers, borne in racemes. R. Kelseyi bears 
clusters of bright rose-coloured flowers. It is 
smaller than hispida. 

THE Jupas Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) is 
a deservedly popular favourite; its rosy 
purple flowers, borne in great profusion, are 
always a delight. Much lessscommon and a 
shy bloomer in this country is 

THe YELLOW Woop (Cladrastis tinctoria), 
now at its best at Kew. Of an average height 
of 40 feet, with large pinnate leaves, bright 
green in summer, but turning bright yellow 
in autumn, it is by no means frequently met 
with, even in its home, the South-Eastern 
‘States of America. The flowers are each 
more than an inch long, white with a yellow 
blotch at the base of the standard, and pos- 
sessed of an attractive fragrance. Were the 
Yellow Wood a reliable bloomer, it would 
soon become popular in our gardens. Another 
American introduction, the 

FRINGE TREE (Chionanthus virginica) is 
well worth notice by those who appreciate 
handsome flowering trees. On the small side, 
rarely approaching 30 feet, with oblong leaves, 
green above and. downy below, it bears 
crowded though loose panicles of pure white, 
slightly fragrant flowers. It possesses, more- 
over, the outstanding advantage of being 
perfectly hardy. 











Davidia involucrata. 


A good deal of attention. has been paid to 
Davidia involucrata during the present 
century by reason of the glowing descriptions 
of its florat beauty made by Prof. Henry and 
other Chinese travellers. It was one of the 
plants that decided Messrs. Veitch to send 
® Mr. E, > Wilson. to China. on his first 
| collecting expedition. How well he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining and introducing fertile 
« _ seeds into this country has been shown by the 
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to a point. As the inflorescences hang from 
the branches on slender stalks their attendant 
bracts make them appear as lif the branches 
were covered with pieces of white paper 
amongst the pale green of the young leaves. 
QOut-of-doors, this Davidia thrives in well- 
drained, loamy soil, and often adds from 
15 feet to 2 feet to its height in a single 
season, the branch system being sufficiently 
dense to prevent any appearance of lankiness. 
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Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 


This is a handsome shrub, and well worth 
growing if suitable conditions can be assured 
to it. But whilst it likes assunny and warm 
place, it objects to drought, and hence it needs 

- some care if it is to flourish. Last summer 
was a very trying one for this subject, but 
my bushes did not show any signs of distress, 
though they did not bloom, and probably were 
feeling the effects more than they showed. 
This spring, however, one of them has gone 
off very badly, and I fear that a good many 
shrubs and trees will show this year the harm- 
ful effects of the severe drought of last year. 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia is still rather an un- 
common. shrub, and is well worth growing, 
as the large, pure white flowers which are 
usually produced freely in August are very 
striking and interesting. NN. ie 
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Judas-Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum). 


many plants distributed by Messrs. Veitch, The summer of last year must have been 


y 


The wood ripens well, and the only time 
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' Seeds were originally introduced into Europe when any injury by cold tis likely to oceur is favourable to thiis delightful tree, which is 
~ in 1897, for in that year the French mission- in May, after the young leaves have begun to blooming with extraordinary profusion this 
ary, Father Farges, sent seeds to M. Maurice break; then, a sharp frost or cold east wind season, the branches, both young and old, 
_ de Vilmorin. It is a native of Central and may cause a little injury. Cuttings of both being simply laden with their bright rose- 
_ Western China, where it forms a tree up to half-ripe and ripened wood root quite easily purple flowers. Jn this state it is a hand- 


65. feet high, with a large head somewhat 
after the manner of the Horse Chestnut. ‘The 
leaves are each about 6 inches long, with 
rough, saw-like margins. When bruised they 
emit a rather strong odour. The small white 
flowers are borne in dense heads an inch or 
so across, the conspicuous part of the in- 
florescence being the two large white bracts 
which are borne at the base. These bracts 
~are each 4 ‘inches to 6 inches long, 2. inches 
to 3 inches broad at the base, and tapering 


“ 





and grow into fine ‘specimens. When 
otiginally introduced ‘it was thought that 
there was but one species of Davidia, but a 
Paris botanist now makes three species. 


Some flowering trees. 
Between the trees and shrubs there is no 
hard-and-fast. dividing line.. Of the former 
however, there are several interesting species 


some and picturesque tree. It is native of 
South Europe and the Orient, and although 
introduced to this. country many years ago, 
is still seldom met with in gardens. Why 
this should be so it is difficult to understand, 
for it is by no means a difficult tree to grow, 
if planted in a reasonably small state, and a 
tree of such unusual beauty should appeal to 
everyone possessing a garden, however small 
it may be. It-loves a good, rich, and weli- 
drained, loamy soil, with its head exposed to 
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full sunshine—some reccmmend shade, but I 
find this beautiful tree revels in the sun and 
flowers more freely. There are several large 
specimens known in this country, one at Kew 
being 40 feet in height, with a girth of nearly 
5 feet. . Trees of this size—in. a season such 
as the present—are objects of distinction and 
charm. With me it grows in the foreground 
of a group of Snow. trop Trees (Halesia), the 
white flowers of which are in striking con- 
trast to. the bright rose flowers of the for mer. 


Ba A 


—— I amending a photograph of a Judas 
Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) as ‘it bloomed this 
spring in this garden. — It is an unusually 
large one, and was like an immense nosegay 
of pink blooms. I think you might like to 
reproduce it. M. GRENFELL. 

Henley-on-Thames. 





Pyrus (Malus) angustifolia. 


is the last Crab Apple in the Arboretum to 
flower. This is a tree sometimes 30 feet high, 
with a trunk 8 or 10 inches in diameter, ond 
wide-spreading branches, bright pink, exceed- 
ingly fragrant flowers, each an inch in 
diameter, ‘and depressed globose fruit. Irom 
the other species it differs in the only slightly 
lobed or serrate leaves on the ends of vigorous 
shoots and in the rounded apex of the leaves 
on flower-bearing branches, Malus angusti- 
folia is a—southern species which naturally 
does not grow north of south-eastern Virginia 
and southern Illinois, ranging to northern 
llorida and western Louisiana. Plants raised 
here many years ago from seed gathered in 
northern Florida are perfectly hardy in the 
Arboretum, where they bloom every year late 
in May and have proved to be handsome and 
valuable plants here. The other American 
species, M. glabrata, of the high valleys of 
the mountains of North Carolina, M-+ lanci- 
folia, widely distributed from Pe ‘onsylvania to 
Missouri and western North Carolina, and 
Malus bracteata, ~ common ‘species from 
Missouri to Florida, with many of the varie- 
ties of Malus ioensis, are now established in 
the Arboretum, but the plants are still-too 
young to flower. — Bulletin of Arnold 
Arboretum. = 





Flowering Shrubs at Kew. 


A number of woody plants are laden with 
an unwonted display of blossom this year, the 
result of the abnormal weather last summer. 
Even species whose flowering is uncertain 


have made no mean show on their well- 
ripened wood. Among these uncertain 


bloomers is 


ABELIA TRIFLORA, the hardest of the Abelias. 
Its flowers are of a delicate rose, with reddish 
sepals, and it is delightfully fragrant. 

DIPELTA  VENTRICOSA is a very  attrae- 
tive, shrub when in flower, somewhat 
reminiscent of a Diervilla, to which it is 
allied. Introduced from China by. Wilson, it 
seems happy in a well-drained, loamy soil, but 
it does not do well if the conditions are too 
dry. The flowers are tubular, more than an 
inch long, deep rose outside, with a splash 


of orange in the throat. The 

SNOWDROP TREES have, for the most 
part, finished flowering. 

HALESIA DIPTERA is covered with a 
wealth of the curious two- winged fruits, 
whence it derives its name. H. hispida, 
however, is later, and is now making 
a good show of -its milk-white, ~bell- 


shaped blossom. It thrives in soil similar 
to that required by Dipelta, and is happiest 
in a sunny spot,-sheltered from cutting winds, 
The 

SILK ~ VINE 


(Periploca greta), given a 
sunny situation, 


1S an easily grown, vigorous 
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deciduous climber. Its greatest attraction 
lies in its flowers-of uncommon shade. The 
petals -are brown within and yellow-green 
without. The powerful scent, not altogether 
dissimilar from that of the Stephanotis, to 
which Periploca is ailied, is not universally 


liked. “8 


Few of the later flowering shrubs are more 
attractive than 

SOPHORA VIcIIFOLIA. As its name im- 
plies, its leaves are not unlike those of 
the Vetch. The Pea-flower shaped blossom 
is blue and white, and is borne in great pro- 
fusion. This is another sun lover which, in 
some parts of China, grows much after the 
manner of Gorse with us. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Spanish Gorse (Genista hispanica). 


I shall be much obliged if you will give me 
the correct name of enclosed: J obtained the 
plant some-years ago, and it. has thriven 
very well, and is a mass of bloom every year. 
It has now become very large, the bush being 
at least 8 feet in diameter, and is beginning 


to fall away in the centre. i shall be erateful : 


if you will tell me the correct way to rectify 
this. (Mrs.) E. R. Scott.. 
Dumfries. 


[The name of the flower you send us is 
Genista hispanica (Spanish-Gorse), a most 
desirable shrub for sunny banks and similar 
positions where the soil fis not too rich. We 
note your plant is 8 feet across and ‘has 
fallen away from the centre, therefore your 


best. course is to cut the whole of the 
branches. back to within 2 feet of the 
base, immediately after it has -ceased 


to bloom. The shrub will then breal fr ‘eely 
and fill the centre with young rowel 





FRUIT. 


Strawberries, 


After having layered a sufficient number to 
provide stock for forcing in pots, attention 
should be paid to layering for making new 
beds during August. The preparation of land 
on which it is intended to plant should ~be 
undertaken as.soon as possible. Land which 
has been cleared of early Caulifiowers, Peas, 
or Potatoes will suit admirably for Straw- 
berries. In order to secure good and. abun- 
dant crops of fruit the land should be trenched 
2 feet deep, working in plenty of decayed 
manure whilst trenching. If the bottom spit 
is poor soil, loosen it With a digging-fork, 
and incorporate plenty of manure, but leave 
it in its position. If plants which have been 
forced have received proper attention since 
they were removed from the forcing houses, 
they may be planted out on similarly pre- 
pared land as that intended to be planted with 
layers, and they will yield good crops of fruit 
next season. __ Si. Waa. 








Selecting Strawberry runners. 


The forcing man. fs always anxious to se- 
cure runners ie the. earliest possible date, and 


- only those which are stout and healthy, with 


a good, plump, central bud, ought to be 
taken. It is also necessary to male certain 
that the parent plants have borne fruit, for 
when runners are taken indiscriminately the 
chances are that a proportion may prove un- 
fru:tful. Let the runners be layered directly 
into 4-inch pots filled with soil 
character, and see to it that the young plants 
are not allowed to suffer from lack of mois- 
ture at any time. As soon as they are 


of a_rich- 
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thoroughly established the runners can dalely 
be severed from the parent plants, and the— 
necessary frepotting ought always to be — 
undertaken before the roots become pot- 
bound, Kirk. . 


NOTES -AND- REPLIES, 


American blight on Apple trees. 


I have half a dozem Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 
Apple trees in a garden of which | have re- 
cently taken charge, and they are affected 
very badly with American blight. They are 
young trees trained to wires on a wall, and 
last year fruited fairly well. They were 
rather badly attacked last year, but | cutas | 
much out as possible during the summer and 
painted all over with a mixture of soft soap 
and paraffin, which I thought had cleansed 
them. During the winter I well manured 
the trees, and painted them all over with 
a mixture of linte, soff soap, and paraffin. 
Now the aphis has reappeared as badly as : 
ever... Whai do. you advise me to do? = I[- ~ | 
have summer pruned in order to get atthe — 
affected parts. more -easily. . “There is “Very: >a | 
little fruit this year. Some of the wood is — | 
quite notty: Ought that, to be Wyk 


[We_should advise you, when the leaves 
have fallen, to remove all loose barlx or stems 
and branches and apply a mixture known as 
- Woburn Wash, taking the greatest care to 

~ work it well into every part where the insects 
have bred, and have caused wounds and pro- | 
tuberances to appear and form on the bark. | 
The soil, too, beneath the trees should be ~ 
removed down to the reots and then spray 
the trees thoroughly. This wash contains _ 
caustic soda, in “addition to paraffin solution, — 

_.and can be purchased ready for dilution from — 
any horticultural sundriesman. Next season. F 
be_on the alert, and should any stray insects 
appear, which is almost. sure to happen, brush. 
them either with methylated spirit or un- 
diluted paraffin. “A friend of ours has found — 
neat’s foot oil a good remedy. This being - 
thick, should be warmed and applied with a 
brush. Be: will smother ue ‘insects.] ~ 


oul > 


































Plum suckers. Rs 


I have three large Plum trees in a long” — 
_ border 4 feet wide, and-am not abie to grow 
any plants there owing to numerous suckers 
of these trees which surround them and other ~ 
suckers that crop up at various distances from 
the main stem. What ought I to do with 
those suckers primarily for ‘the benefit of the 
trees? If I cut them off I presume, they” will a 
throw up again later on. or | 

; - A, Skonetee a 

~ [When fruit trees begin to _push upsuckers 
they generally prove a nuisance ever after- 
wards, but if they are looked after-and rooted : e 
out when first they appear, they can be kept — 
within bounds and from becoming so trouble- = 
some as yours are. The best and only remedy — 
is to remove the top soil and expose the roots 
from which the suckers spring, cutting them 4 
off where they originate with a sharp knife, — a 
at the same time keeping a good look-out — re 
for any others which may be about to pus bs 
. from the roots. These you can easily detect, — 2 
as they assume the appearance of Sinai ¥s 
nodules or excrescences on the large roots, — 
and are, in reality, underground buds. — 
Suckering is often caused through the tree — 
when the latter is budded or grafted on 
a stock (the Plum being the worst offender) — 
being unable to make use of all the sap which = | 
then finds an outlet by producing suckers. 
Injury to the roots from digging will also 
cause suckers to appear. Dig up all the ~ 
“suckers that you can find at some distance — 
from the tree and keep a good pce whens 
visible, and at once destroy them. ] F 


= 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Modern Pyrethrums. 


Those who, like myself, have followed the 
progress of Pyrethrums during the past quar- 
ter of a century will admit that these flowers 
are now nearer to perfection than they ever 
have been. The constant climination of inferior 
types and the intercrossing of flowers showing 
the best characteristics have brought about a 
race of plants worthy of a prominent posi- 
tion in gardens. It is satisfactory to note 
that these wonderful achievements have been 
brought about chiefly by our own country- 
men, The late Mr, James Kelway, of Lang- 
port, who may be regarded as the pioneer 





good drought-resisting plants. While they 
are at their best in June, the flowering season 
is by no means confined to this month. In 
the event of showery weather they will con- 
tinue to bloom for some weeks -after, and 
if the plants are cut down close to the ground 
after the first crop of blooms one may reason- 
ably expect a second crop of flowers in the 
autumn. The value of the flowers for cut- 
ting is a strong recommendation for these 
plants. The singles, of course, are mostly 
in demand for cutting, and as there are now 
so many exquisite shades ef colour it is not 


‘ 


Tulip Clara Butt. 


of Pyrethrum culture, realised the possi- 
bilities of development in the old Pyrethrum 
roseum, but although the matter of raising 
seedlings was a comparatively easy one, the 
task of selection involved a_ considerable 
amount of painstaking labour. Every gar- 
dener knows what a vast quantity of seed- 
lings must be raised to furnish even a few 
sorts worthy of perpetuation. So it was at 
Langport. Many acres of these plants were 
laid down, and out of some hundreds of 
seedlings raised annually perhaps one or two 
dozen only were considered worthy of naming 
and putting into commerce. With the 
advance of Pyrethrums the utility of the 
plants has been increasingly recognised, 
There are few perennials which give such a 
constant yield of blossom in favourable 
seasons. They can scarcely be regarded as 


difficult- to cater for the most fastidious 
tastes. The long, wiry stems which bear the 
flowers make them specially valuable for use 
in vases, while few flowers last such a length 
of time in a cut state. It is well to remem- 
ber, too, that the frequent cutting of the 
blooms tends to prolong the flowering season; 

The value of Pyrethrums in the mixed 
border is well understood, Here, again, the 
great diversity of colour gives much scope 
for their use in colour schemes. I do not 
know of any perennial which gives such 
clear and decided shades of pink as one finds 
in some of the modern varietiés of Pyre- 
thrums. So far, the use of these plants has 
been mainly confined to the herbaceous 
border, buf to my mind the sphere of their 
usefulness might be considerably increased. 
The use of Pyrethrums in public parks and 
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pleasure grounds might well be considered. 
Most people admire these flowers, and the 
bold effects so desirable in public places could 
casily be produced by their use. The cultural 
requirements of Pyrethrums are not difficult 
to cater for. ‘They like an open, sunny 
situation and a well-drained soil which has 
been liberally treated with old manure. Stag- 
nant moisture in winter should be avoided, 
and heavy clay soils should be mechanically 
improved before attempting the culture of 
these plants. It is advisable to lift and 
divide the plants every three or four years, 
and this operation may either be done in July 
or August or in the spring. Few plants 
repay more for generous watering during 
the flowering season than Pyrethrums, but 
the operation is best left alone unless it can 
be thoroughly done. In the event of short- 
age of water during the summer, one hardly 
likes to suggest this mode of increasing the 
floral display, and the matter is left to the 
discretion of the reader. The older varieties 
of merit are well known to readers of this 
journal. Among the newer kinds the follow- 
ing have specially appealed to me as being 
distinct and beautiful in the way of colora- 
tion: Singles—Countess Poulett and Lang- 
port Knight, good deep Electric, 
Pinkie, and Little Mary, all of a fine pink 
shade; Princess Dusky is a good crimson- 
maroon with three rows of petals and large 
yellow centre; Kenneth Kelway, light rosy- 
pink, twisted petals; G. L. Bevan, similar to 
ihe last, but with a white ring round dise 
and earlier to bloom. One of the best double 
kinds ever introduced. is Yvonne Cayeux, 
primrose with buff shading. The flowers are 
unique in shade, fine in form, and are borne 
on long stout stems. Three good Anemone- 
flowered sorts dre Little Upton, Tom, and 
Siren. 


rose; 


H. Greaves, F.L.S. 


Tulip Clara Butt. 


This is one of the most refined Tulips in 
cultivation, the substance good, colour soft 
salmon-pink, and very pleasing. The base 
is white with a small bluish-grey blotch on 
each segment. As showing the popularity of 
this variety, we were astonished in the May 
flowering Tulip season to see the number of 
flowers of this variety that are sold in Covent 
Garden. 





May-flowering Tulips. 


I really must reply to ‘‘ W. McG.’s ’’ sta’e- 
ments ‘on page 392, ‘‘ Few of these Tulips 
lend themselves to forcing, and I think this is 
well, for they are much more beautiful at their 
appointed season than they would be at an 
earlier date. There are, however, two varie- 
ties which may be hastened a little and which 
it is possible to have in flower in the end of 
February under glass. These~are William 
Copeland and Barbigan.’’ 

(1) Not few, but many Darwins can easily 
be had in bloom at the end of February. 
Take, for example, Le Notre, Jefferies, 
William Pitt, Pride of Haarlem, Europe, and 
at least two or three dozen more, without 
counting ‘* McG.’s’’ two, William Copland 
(not Copeland) and Barbigan. The first- 
named of these last two varieties I have had 
in bloom in my study in fine condition on 
January 4th, and the blooms lasted a good 
week. They had been grown in Holland and 
came to me by parcel post. 

(2) ‘“‘ McG.” thinks that Tulips which bloom 
at their natural time out of doors are more 
beautiful than when grown under glass. This 
is purely a matter of opinion, but I cannot 
help thinking that Mr. McG. would not give 
William Copland (or, as I ought to write, 
‘Sweet Lavender ’’) garden roam for it to 
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bloom out of doors if he could get anything 
better; but under glass? that is a different 
question. Le Notre is a similar case. I feel 
sure on both cases Mr. McG. would prefer the 
first of the alternatives. Personally, I think 
many of the late-flowering Tulips are made 
more charming if protected with glass. How, 
too, about the blue-blooded florists’ varieties, 
like Sir Joseph Paxton, Mrs. Collier, and 
Trip to Stockport? 

(3) Mr. McG. writes as if he had, or as if 
he had seen, Tulipa Gesneriana. I have tried 
for years to run it to earth, but so far I have 
never. succeeded. -.As to. T.  Gesneriana 
major, Mr. E. H. Krelage thinks it is 
den hybrid of unknown origin, and I think he 
is right. We ought not to class it as a 
species. I am very doubtful about retroflexa. 
But why? I and many others think it/the 
ideal Tulip for cutting. JOSEPH Jaco. 





Pinks. 

The Carnation, Pink, and Picotee are such 
firmly established favourites that their more 
humble relations are likely to be overlooked, 
According to many authorities, these garden 
aristocrats are all derived from the Clove 
Pink (Dianthus caryophyllus). If this sur- 
mise be correct, some of them have lost. their 
fragrance in the process, for one of the 
charms of the Clove Pink: is its glorious scent. 
Some of the most noted Carnations would 
be sorely troubled to surpass the wonderful 
rich red of D. atrorubens. Blood red, too, 
is D. cruentus, but the red has not quite the 
richness of atrorubens. Another Pink of 
charming habit is D. arenarius, with its 
dense mat-like tufts of foliage, 
reddish purple flowers show up to perfection. 
Among the White Pinks, D. superbus, the 
fringed Pink, is, perhaps, the -best- 2 43n-a 
light, well-drained soil it is perennial, and 
is remarkable for the deep incisions of the 
petals. D. petraeus, the Rock Pink, has a 
nice tufted habit, and its flowers are white 
with a suspicion of a pink shade. D. 
squarrosus is another white which should be 
included in every collection of Pinks. The 
giant of the family is D. giganteus, growing 
to a height of 3 feet and bearing purplish 
flowers, though not so freely as some of its 


relations. There are so many species and 
the majority are so easily grown and so 


attractive that some, at least, should find a 
place in every garden, In the rock garden 
the dwarfer kinds have few equals. 


The Yellow Tree Lupin, 


I came across a fine line of the Yellow 
Tree Lupin (Lupinus~ arboreus) the other 
day. It was in a narrow border sloping to 
a path and against a wall. The Lupins 
were not trained to grow erect, but were lying 
over and covering the space between the 
wall and the path in a most effective. way. 
The plants were uniform in size and looked 
as if they had all been raised from cuttings 
from the same parent plant. Lupinus 
arboreus is very easily propagated from cut- 
tings, and seeds germinate readily also. -In 
addition to the type, some pretty varieties 
have been raised, such as white, lilac, and 
other colours and shades. The ease with 
which L. arboreus can be struck from cut- 
tings makes it quite possible to increase the 
stock of any particular colour or shade. The 
old-fashioned way of striking them with a 
heel is very effectual, but some prefer the 
tops of young shoots. — I) recollect being 
greatly amused at the results from a handful 
of cuttings I had taken to a large garden 
the owner of which wished plants of the 
same colour as a good yellow one I had. All 
were furnished with a heel, but the gardener 


a gar-. 


on which the 
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preferred the cuttings without and put a few 
cuttings of the softer growths in pots under 
glass to root. The cook got hold of the 
remainder and stuck them in with the heel 


attached in a border in the open. The cook 
had a much better ‘‘ strike ’’ than the 
gardener, who was a little mortified, but 
eventually enjoyed the position. wisi 





Some showy hardy annuals, 


Amongst leguminous plants there are 
some brightly coloured yet little grown hardy 
annuals. The perennial Lupins find most 
favour with growers, yet that can hardly be 
an excuse for neglecting such choice species 
as L. varius, with blue and white flowers; 
L. densiflorus, a dwarf, with pink and white 


flowers, or the rather larger bright blue L./ 


nanus. Even more brilliant blue is the 
colour of the Chickling Vetch (Lathyrus 
sativus), while L. Cicera has a wealth of red 
flowers. Several species of —Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil are worth cultivating. Most distinct 
of all is Lotus tetragonolobus, with darlx 
brown-purple ~ flowers. Hedysarum  coro- 
narium, the Freneh Honeysuckle, in no 
wise related to the true Honeysuckles by the 
way, always attracts attention by reason of 
its brilliant scarlet colouring ; and the yellow, 
Scorpiurus  vermiculatus § (the 
plant) is quaint rather than beautiful. Al 
these plants are easily grown in any ordinary 
garden soil and require no special treatment. 


Iris chrysographes, 

One of the most interesting, though not 
by any means the brightest, is Iris chryso- 
graphes, which, although not large and not 
gifted with brilliant colouring, yet seems so- 
refined in its way that it is much enjoyed. by 
the ardent Iris lover. It is of medium 


height, with me some 3 ft. or a little more | 


in stature when in bloom, and has narrowish 
leaves and medium-sized flowers of a very 
deep red purple, almost black, with charm- 
ing pencillings or veinings of rich gold. It 
was introduced, I believe, by Mr. Wilson, 
and it is recorded by Mr, Dykes as having 
flowered for the first time in this country 
in igi. I first saw it in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Hall, but have since met with it in a 
few gardens, and I have grown it myself for 
three or four years. S. “ARNOTT. 


Vinca herbacea. 

The Vincas, or Periwinkles, have great 
value for many places in the garden, but 
they do not seem to be so much appreciated 
as they deserve. Of course, some are quite 
common, but others are little known. One 
of the latter class is Vinca herbacea, which 
is a good plant for the rock garden or for 
carpeting the places occupied by early bulbs. 
It is. quite slender in its growth, and gives 
for a considerable period—April to June—a 
succession of large bright blue flowers. V. 
herbacea likes the shade, resembling its 
allies in this respect, but it can do with sun 
as well. S. ARNOTT. 


Camassia Cusicki, 


I like this Camassia, which I have grown 
for several years, and which, if in really con- 
genial conditions, is quite a vigorous plant, 
reaching fully 3 ft. high. . Like its con- 
geners, it delights in moisture, but, even in 
a dryish border, grows and flowers well, 
although of smaller stature. In general ap- 
pearance it resembles the other Quamashes, 
but it has on its handsome spike a number 
of blooms of a most attractive shade of deli- 


caterpillar : 


blocs go out of 100 go off. 
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cate blue. It appears to increase pretty ae 
and seeds well, as a rule, although I have not 
tried raising it from seeds. It has been in my 
garden for some years, and has required and 
received but little attention since it was first 
planted. Last year it had to be removed to 
another garden at a most unfavourable time 
when in growth, This season it shows no 
sign of having suffered through being lifted. 
and replanted at an unsuitable season. — 
S. ARNOTT, 


A good combination, — 
Those who plant the red-leaved Lobelia, 
L. cardinalis, or_its varieties might do worse 
than carpet the soil underneath with 
Harrison’s Musk. The combination is effec- 
tive, and as the two plants revel in precisely 
similar conditions there is not the incongruity 
which is at times observed when dissimilar 

plants are used in conjunction. Kirk, 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 
The double Poet’s Narcissus failing. — 


For over 20 years \I have been taking 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and now write to 
ask your help—why it is that double white 
Narcissi, almost yearly, when~ coming into 
flower, show a very fine amount of blossom, 
but when it is time for them to come into 
It is-a great 
disappointment, as I go in for market gar- 
dening, and | had such a fine promise last 
month, and-in the end so few perfect white 
blooms. Any information as to their culture 
I will value. I have them in a long border _ 
facing west. I give them very good top 
dressing in autumn; till I gave top dressing 
they were extra poor. I thought drought may 
be the cause, but this year we did not suffer 
here. Ought they be divided often ? 

Cae ae 

[The failure of the double white Poet’s 
Narcissus is more or less prevalent each year, 
and is due to a variety of causes. This Nar- 
cissus is a gross. feeder, and, therefore, 
should be well manured. It prefers being 
planted deeply in the soil, 
6 inches, and preferably at 8 inches. A 
strong, almost tenacious soil is that most 
suited to its growth and flowering. In light | 
soils, in conjunction with shallow planting, ~ 
it is usually a failure. -The bulbs are im- 
patient of removal, and especially resent being 
dried off. When replanting is contemplated, 
this should be done in July, if possible. In 
digging in the manure—cow manure and soot 
are best if your soil is light—keep it 4 inches 
or 6 ‘inches below the bulbs. The root-fibres 
of this kind are almost perpetual in character. 
Bulbs that have stood some time and flowered 
in the same spot have impoverished the soil, 
and failure is sure to follow. In such a case, 
a winter mulching of manure would be help- 
ful. It is not sufficiently recognised that by 


. reason of its late flowering the autumn is+ 


approaching before the bulbs are fully ripened 
off. It is not generally known that the 


flowers that should appear in May of the | 


present year are really formed: and exist in 
embryo in midsummer of the previous year. 
It is for this reason that every support should 
be accorded the bulbs, so that the growing 
season may be prolonged as much as possible, 
thereby ensuring the fullest development and 
the proper formation of the buds at this time. 
Not a few regard the ‘‘ blindness,’’ as’ this 
failing is called, as the result of the climatic 


or atmospheric conditions of the moment; but 


the true-cause is, more probably, insufficient 


‘development in the previous year, as, even 


though blind, all the other parts may be good, 


and, as such, are peresuses by the bulb i in its 218 


season. 


* 
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| Ce PESTS as) 





The Daddy-long-legs ot Crane-tfly. 


One of the. most troublesome pests in 
gardens is the grubs of this common fly. 
(Tipula oleracea), which are commonly 
known as ‘‘ Leather-jackets,’’ on account of 
the toughness of their skins. Most kitchen 
garden crops, and many flowering plants, 
Grass, Corn, and Turnip and Mangel crops 
also suffer from their attacks.» When. they 
attack a lawn the Grass soon withers and 
dies, for they eat right ‘through the roots. 


‘In the case of other plants, having gnawed 


right through their tap-roots, they pass on, 
and soon cause an immense amount of 
damage ; and even if the plant has not a tap- 
root, the loss of a number of the fibrous ones 
is very serious. These grubs are very diffi- 
cult to kill. During the day they are usually 
to be found an inch or so below the surface, 
and. any’ insecticide applied in sufficient 
quantities and strength to kill them would 
Fa 











probably do an equal amount of injury to the 
crop; but watering very thoroughly with 
strong liquid-manure, such as a solution of 
guano, salt, or nitrate of soda, has been 
found very beneficial, as the manure stimu- 


lates the growth of the plants and is dis- 


tasteful to the grubs. They may be trapped 
by burying pieces of Turnips, Carrots, and 
Potatoes; these baits should each have a 
small skewer stuck into them to mark their 
position, and should be examined every 
morning. Or they may be caught under 
pieces of turf, slate, board, etc., laid firmly 


en the ground. The grubs often come to the 


surface at night and roam about, and shelter 
themselves under such things; or they may 
be caught in long, narrow trenches, with 
upright sides 6 inches high, into which they 
fall and are unable to get out again; or 
they may be killed with a heavy roller at 
night, or in the early morning. Rooks, 
starlings, seagulls, partridges, and pheasants 
are very fond of these grubs, and a tame rook 
or seagull in a garden would kill large num- 
bers of them, These Leather-jackets are 
very tenacious of life. Frost has no effect on 
them, They have been frozen until they 


were so thoroughly congealed that they 
might be snapped in two; yet have  sur- 
vived. The Daddy-long-legs usually ap- 
pears about the end of July or early in 
August, “The females lay their eggs in Sep- 
tember ‘or October, some 300 in number, at 
the roots of plants. They soon hatch, and the 
grubs become full grown in July or August, 
and, after a brief period spent as chrysalides, 
the insect appears as the well-known. fly. 

There are several kinds of this besides 
the common one; but their transformations 
are gone through much in the same manner, 
and- their habits are much the same. The 
grubs of the common Daddy-long-legs when 
full grown are about 14 inch long, and nearly 
xz inch in diameter at their thickest part, 
which is near their tails. They are of a dirty 
yellowish-brown or brownish-grey colour, 
with a lead-coloured stripe down the back; 








(a) Pill millipede; (bo) same rolled up; (c) Armadillo ; 
oie (d) same rolled up; (e) Woodlouse, 


the ‘head is black, and furnished with a 
strong pair of jaws. They are entirely 
destitute of legs, but the last joint of the 
body is provided with a pair of tubercles 
beneath, which are of assistance to the 
grub when in motion. Above these tuber- 
cles is a somewhat star-shaped organ, 
in the middle of which are two black spots; 
these black spots are the apertures through 
which the grub breathes. The chrysalis 
is nearly 1 inch long, and of a brownish 
colour. -—ach joint is armed with a row 
of spines, which are of great service 
to the chrysalis when it wants to reach the 
surface of the ground, so that the perfect 
insect may escape. 


Insect pests. 


Not for many years have I experienced 
such immunity from aphis in the early 
summer as this year. Right up to the 
beginning of June_I hardly saw a single one, 
though I was on the look-out for them. 
Roses were exceptionally clean and healthy ; 
Black Currants, which were badly infested 
in May last year, were quite untouched this. 
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Pinks and nuinerous other low-growing 
plants, which often suffer badly early in the 
year, were quite free, and I found no use at 
all for my syringe. At the time of writing 
(middle of June) I have had to do a little 
spraying, but very little except in the case of 
bush Apples, a few of which are develop- 
ing vigorous, though small, colonies of 
aphis on the young shoots. Most of these 
affected shoots I have pruned off in the 
ordinary course of summer pruning, burning 
them with other refuse. The few which 
were needed as extensions have been sprayed 
with strong Abol insecticide, which makes 
short work of the aphis, I noticed already 
several Ladybirds busy among the colonies, 
also several patches of their yellow eggs 
deposited close by. N. ES 





Woodlice, 


There are two kinds of woodlice in my gar- 
den, all very tiresome little creatures, eating 
away industriously all the day at the tender 
parts of the plant roots and shoots. There is 
one remedy against which they are power- 
less, and-that is—cleanliness. They must 
have some sort of rubbish and refuse in which 
to make their homes, and if the garden is 
kept clear of this kind of thing the woodlice 
will seek a habitation in some neighbouring 
garden. But a good and useful little trap for 
them is a partially scooped-out Potato, left at 
the side of a flower-bed or footpath. They 
all love potatoes, and in a few hours a whole 
colony will have ‘‘ moved in.”’ When it 
happens that they infest and spoil a rockery 
no better agent of extermination can be 
obtained than a toad. Import one from the 
nearest pond, make for him a tiny, damp, 
bog garden of his own, and you will be 
troubled with woodlice no longer. 

Mit. -C. 





NOTES: AND- REPLIES. 


Orange fungus on Roses. 

I will be much obliged if you will kindly 
let me know the name of disease on Scotch 
Rose enclosed and what cure you would 
recommend ? A. ANDERSON. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by the 
red or Orange-rust (Pragmidium  subcorti- 
cum), which appears first on the leaves in 
orange, powdery patches. These in time 
become darker, owing to the formation of 
the second kind of spores, which are dark 
brown, the third. kind being produced later 
and forming small black dots on the under- 
sides of the leaves. In this state the fungus 
passes the winter; the spores form these 
black dots, infecting the young leaves the 
following spring. It is very essential when 
the leaves fall in the autumn that they should 
be collected and burned, and plants that have 
been attacked should, in the spring before 
the buds open, be thoroughly wetted with 
2 oz. of sulphate of copper dissolved in 
3 gallons of water. If the disease still shows 
itself spray with weak Bordeaux mixture and 
pick off the infested leaves. | 





Irises diseased. 

(G, R. W.).—Your Irises are suffering from 
a fungoid disease common to this family. 
You ought to have moved the plants to fresh 
quarters directly you noted signs of the 
disease. Cut off all the diseased parts and 
plant any that are not affected in this way. 
You should do this as soon as the plants have 
finished flowering. |Your plants have evi- 
dently been in the same position for some 
years. Irises should be divided and given 
fresh quarters at least every third year, as 
the soil gets impoverished, thus causing 
disease and failure. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 





Flower garden, 


Our illustrations of hardy flowers, continued 
this week, are drawn from the growing 


plants, and, added to those of last week, are 
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Fig. 1.—Heuchera sanguinea grandificra. 


worth noting, for when you plan out that 
herbaceous border which I am so anxious for 
you to do, it is highly important that you 
should know not only what are the best and 
most suitable subjects, but also their exact 
time for flowering. Last- week’s figures, 
combined with those given to-day, together 
with the notes concerning them, represent a 
few of the best June flowering plants, though 
only a small selection of the whole. Before 
July has reached its end I shall hope to 
present an equal selection for blooming this 
month, and I venture to repeat the advice of 
our old and genial friend, Captain~Cuttle, 
‘* When found, make a note on.’ 


Heuchera sanguinea grandiflora 
(Fig. 3) 

is the finest of the Heucheras. It has larger 
blooms than H. sanguinea and finer spikes, 
which it sends up in great profusion on 
strong stalks, rising, on good loamy soil, to 
over 15 feet. When in bloom the habit of the 
plant is very graceful, the spikes rising sheer 
out of a dense tuft of attractive foliage. In 
the border its place is in the second row from 
the front, because, except in the blooming 
season, it is not more soften less) than 1 foot 
high. Beside H. s. 3randiflora, there are 
about a dozen others. »yractically the whole of 
which are excellent in their way and valued 
for cutting. The sanguinea bryoides types are 
best known and all round useful, whether as 
border plants, rockery plants, or for cut 
flowers. The colours are crimson, scarlet- 
crimson, pink and white, the one figured 
being the deepest crimson. The Heuchera is 
easily raised from seeds sown now—prefer- 
ably in boxés or pans—and transplanted to the 
open in September, 


Double Gaillardia grandiflora (Fig. 2). 


Although, as a general rule, single flowers 
are found more beautiful than their “double 
forms, to which rule the Gaillardia is no ex- 
ception, the variety figured herewith has 
peculiar merits which are well worth our 
attention. A few weeks ago we gave, on this 
page, an illustration of the superb single 
varieties of to-day, but this double” variety 
is much less well known and has seldom been 
figured. It is a massive and showy variety, 
of outstanding effect in the border, as free- 
flowering as the single, no whit behind in the 
way of colour, and is certainly more lasting. 
What need is there to say more in recom- 
mending it? J grew it last year-for the first 
time and was more than pleased with it; but 
the drought, which killed so many plants, 
killed ‘that one, and | deemed it lost, but 
self-sown seeds came up all around it and 
I have at least half a hundred now flowering 
gaily. The flowers are borne on 2 feet stems, 
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Fig. 2—Deoudle Gaillardia, 


or even higher, are 4 to 5 inches in diameter, 
and are comparable in size to some of the 
Helianthus. 


Linum perenne (Fig. 3) 

is the prettiest and most popular of the 
Flaxes. It is a ‘‘ fairy’ flower, growing 
18 inches high, slender and branching, bear- 
ing a quantity of bright blue flowers which 
last but a short time and give place to others. 
It is so very light, its blue is such a shimimer- 
ing blue, its foliage ‘is so fine and slight, and 
its tout ensemble so altogether captivating, 
that we all love it... The yellow flax. L. 
flavum, no whit less effective and pleasing 
in everything but colour, makes-a fine border 
plant, and is good for cutting. To make the 
representation of the Flax family more com- 
plete, we are bound to add L. narbonense, 
which is also light and graceful in growth 
and has flowers of a more vivid blue than 
those of L. perenne. When once planted, the 
Flaxes should be left undisturbed. They 
resent root disturbance, and take some time 
for recovery when subjected to it. They are 
at their very best two or three years after 
being transplanted, and as they are readily 
raised from seeds, sown now, there can exist 
but little reason for disturbing them, seeing 
that young plants may always be on hand. _ 


July 8, 1999. | 


Spirea filipendula plena (Fig. 4). 

Now, at the end of June, it is at its very~ 
best in my garden. Apart from its striking 
bloom, it would be by no means difficult to 


_ enthuse over its beautifully cut Fern-like 


foliage, which forms a dense rosette. The 
inflorescence is double white with a sug- 
gestion of cream, borne in heavy panicles, 
which stand up well above the plant. It is 
a front-row plant we could not easily spare 
from our borders, for though it needs but ~ 
little cultivation, it is removed far above the 
common. The flowers are often cut for 
indoor décoration, but I think it most beauti- 
ful when standing up intact on the plant, its 
individual and peculiar merits suffering some- 
what when cut and used in vases. Still, as 
it is so very free, and is after all so beautiful, 
I can find it in my heart to excuse those 


~ who want to enjoy it in the seclusion of the 


home. The plant is easily propagated by 
division, the roots somewhat resentbling those 
of the Peony, which are tuberous. 


The Tiger Lily (Fig. 5) 

is representative of a whole family of our 
finest summer flowers; but of all the Lilies, 
despite what may be urged on behalf of in- 
dividual flowers, there are none which in a 
mass are more effective than this selected 
Tiger Lily. The colour, intense orange_ 


scarlet, is always most acceptable, no matter 
Where it is found, but this Lily is especially 


vivid and gives the effect of a glowing fire. — 
The bulbs may be procured in the autumn> 
and at once be planted in clumps of three— 
not singly, or the effect is spoilt. In a year. 
or two the bulbs will have increased, and 
the clump of three becomes a clump of perhaps 
a dozen, and it is when they have so expanded 
that the effect is really wonderful. The 
ordinary soil-of the border which has proved ~ 
itself right for most hardy plants will be 


found quite good enough for this Lily, but 


there must be no doubt as to the drainage. 
[f there should be any doubt it should be 


' 
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Fig. 3.—Liaum perenne. 


seen to at the time of planting by digging 
a deeper hole and dropping into it a few — 
pieces of broken bricks; and should the soil — 
itself appear close or heavy, then sand should — 


be mixed with it. Really this Lily, indeed 
most Lilies, are not difficult to grow, and yet 
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_ they are so ‘‘classy,”’ if I might use such 
a word, that they impart a character to a 


_ border such as no other flowers can. The 





Fig, 4,—Spirea filipendula plena. 
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veriest tyro need anticipate no difficulty with 
_ them, for if they are planted right (a simple 
matter) they will take care of themselves 
until, after flowering, they gradually sink 
to rest and prepare for another year. 

It is no easy matter to close a reference 
to a selection of June flowering plants and 
leave so many very worthy subjects unnoticed. 
For June is pre-eminently the month of 
flowers, when the numbers and varieties ex- 
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7 ceed those of any other month. But I do not 
lose sight of the fact that, after all, these 
notes are but the A B C, and as we proceed - 
___with our alphabet so shall we at every stage 
— widen our outlook and increase our 
knowledge. ; Jot. 
+ Fruit, 

_ Green Gooseberries. 

4 When the trees are bearing a fair, if not 
fa good crop, it is well—for the tree—to gather 
_ the largest fruit for immediate use for bottling 


| 

_ or for tarts, etc. This provides an early crop, 
relieves the tree from undue demands upon 
its strength, enables it better to develop the 
fruit that remains, and to produce a nice new 
growth at the same time. Upon the presence 
or absence of this new growth at the end of 
the season will depend whether we have a 
good crop or a poor crop the following year. 
Gather each large berry by pinching through 
its slender stalk, leaving the smaller berries 
to continue their growth. By taking care - 
to pinch off only the largest berries at each 
gathering the weight of fruit which may be 
obtained in one season from a few Goose- 
berry bushes is almost lincredible. The im- 
portance of encouraging and assisting the 

_ Gooseberry trees to produce nice, healthy 

- growth each year cannot be over-estimated, 
for only the new wood can produce simul- 
taneously abundant and fine fruit. Spurs 
alone, under proper conditions of light, air, 
etc., will produce a little fine fruit, but in the 
one case we want fruit by the peck and 
bushel, not in units or half-dozens only, as 
_they are produced by feeble and exhausted 
trees, 
_ These gatherings of the earliest Goose- 
berries should be placed in the shops or the 
market in small, and not in large lots. 


iris 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Punnets of 1 Ib. and 2 Ibs. size, chip baskets 
of 4 lbs., 6 Ibs., and 12 Ibs. size are all suitable 
for this class’ of trade, and those who’ are 
embarking in fruit growing for market 
should equip themselves with all, or some, 
of these receptacles. 


Strawberries. 
Although ‘long’ stable manure is not 
so abundant as \it was 20 years ago, it 


is still one .of the most valuable servants of 
the Strawberry-grower when it can be ob- 
tained, for placing between and right up to 
the rows of Strawberry plants, because (a) 
the manure it contains assists the growth of 
the fruit and nourishes the new leaves, help- 
ing them to form strong clusters of flower- 
buds for the following year; (b) the straw 
spread over the soil is washed clean by subse- 
quent rain, and the fruit rests and ripens 
on clean straw instead of on the soil ; (e) mois: 
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Fig 5.—Lilium tigrinum, 


ture is preserved in the soil by the straw or 
litter for the benefit of the Strawberry plant, 
water being an essential for its well-being. 
The advantages to the Strawberry plant 
which arise from the mulching or the layer 
of straw all over the ground between the 
rows, are beyond question, especially upon 
naturally dry soil or soil with little power to 
retain water. 

When about to gather Strawberries first 
determine the object for which the fruit is 





Stalks to be shortened to B. B. when 
required for bottling or cooking. 


to be gathered. If the fruit be required for 
dessert, every fruit should be gathered with 
its stallx attached. If required for preserving, 
the fruit should be plucked without its stalk. 


Fa 
va 


If the use to which the Strawberries are re- 
quired for is unknown, then the whole Straw- 
berry should be gathered with its stalls. 


few: 
The Vegetable Garden. 


So far the season has not been unfavour- 
able to the outdoor Tomatoes, except that it 
was backward to begin with. The heat and 
the drought carry no anxieties concerning the 
Tomatoes, for their native habitat is both 
hot and dry. We, however, have to see that 
plenty of moisture is supplied, for however 
they may remain unaffected by drought at 
home, ‘in this climate they must have water. 
I assume that at the present stage you either 
have your plants tacked to a fence or secured 
to stakes; probably the first truss of fruit is 
setting on each plant; and if so, it is all the 
more important that they should never be 
allowed to dry, or the flowers will fall, It 
is also advisable that a little liquid manure 
should be fed to them, because, though I do 
not believe in high feeding, especially when 
young, there are times when the plant is 
put to an extra strain. The greatest of those 
strains is to continue in healthy growth while 
developing fruit. The liquid manure should 
be weak while the plant remains young, 
strengthening gradually as‘needs arise. 

The one thing to be looked sharp after now 
is the emission of side shoots which are likely 
to develop at the base of every leaf-stall. 
Those side shoots are not wanted, as we all 
nowadays grow our plants on the single-stem 
system. Every side shoot allowed to grow 
several inches robs the main plant and the 
trusses of part of their sustenance, so they 
should be pinched out or rubbed out at sight. 
Let that have your constant —attention. 
When your plants have produced, say, four 
trusses, ft will be a wise proceeding to stop 
them; that is, to allow no further growth 
and the production of no more trusses. You 
simply pinch off the top of the plant at two 
leaves above the fourth truss. Our seasons 
are short and variable—there can be no 
reasonable hope that more than four trusses 
can be matured, so it is best to make sure 
of those, so far as you can, rather than to 
dissipate the strength of the plant on trusses 
which are almost certain not to materialise. 
It takes a little courage to do this, but it is 
my experience, and I have grown Tomatoes 
ever since they have been grown in this 
country, and it is the experience of every 
other grower. 

Keep the soil stirred with the hoe around 
your plants, so that the constant waterings 
do not wash it down to a hard surface, and 
about the-middle of July give them a fillip by 
mulching them.with manure. Do not be mis- 
led into mutilating the healthy foliage until 
it has completed its work. If any portion 
of it shades a truss from the sun, remove just 
sufficient for the purpose of admitting sun- 





Stalks to be shortened to A. A. when 
required for dessert, 


shine, but nothing further. It is time to 
remove foliage only when it is turning yellow 
and no longer useful. 


F. J. F. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. — 


Southern Counties. 
Melons, 


Maintain a warm, dry atmosphere fbr the 
successional crop of Melons now colouring, 
and although solar warmth will allow of fire 
heat being dispensed with in the daytime, a 
slight amount turned on at night will be 
beneficial. As regards bottom heat, maintain 
it until the last of the fruits has finished, as 
this plays an important part towards ensuring 
good flavour. As soon as the crop is cleared, 
clean the house, get in a new fermenting 
bed, and a border or mounds of fresh compost, 
in which, as soon as it-becomes warm; set 
out the plants for affording the autumn crop 
of fruit. Support fruits on Jater batches of 
plants before they become too far advanced, 
nets sold for the purpose being the most con- 
venient and safest means for doing so, 
Keep all growths stopped so that the energies 
of the plants may be concentrated on fruit 
production alone, and preserve all main or 
premier leaves in a clean and healthy condi- 
tion by daily syringing and the maintenance 
of a moist atmosphere. Generous feeding and 
liberal supplies of water are a necessity if 
good-sized, handsome fruits are desired, and 
the maturation of the crop may, if required, 
be hastened by closing as early in the after- 
noon as is deemed to be safe and syringing 
at once, 


Frame Melons. 

Success depends largely on the amount of 
warmth of sun heat experienced in regard to 
frame culture, as unless the hot beds have 
been thoroughly well made and linings fre- 
quently removed the amount of heat derived 
in this way is scarcely sufficient to bring a 
crop of fruits to maturity in a satisfactory 
manner. With a combination of the two, 
excellent results may be obtained if all other 
conditions are right. This will enhance the 
setting of the fruit at midday in some cases, 
and in others when it has already been 
accomplished in elevating the fast-swelling 
fruits on tiles, slates, or pieces of board laid 
on the top of inverted flower-pots, while 
lateral growths must be persistently stopped. 
Afford fresh compost for keeping the roots 
active as often as is required, while feeding 
with guano water or liquid manure are other 
important items. In addition to this, early 
closing may be indulged in if syringing is 
immediately done. 


French Beans. 

Make a good sowing of a free cropping 
variety, such as Magnum Bonum or Canadian 
Wonder, in rows 3 feet apart on well-manured 
ground, and sow Turnips between them to 
draw, while small, for soups, ete. 


Wallflowers, etc. 

Transplant from the seed drills and in 
numbers sufficient to meet future require- 
ments the different varieties of Wallflowers, 
also Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, etc. 
Plant in lines standing 1 foot apart and allow 
a distance of g inches between the plants. 
Nip off the points of the tap roots of Wall- 
flowers as this ensures the production of a 
greater number of fibrous roots and admits 
of lifting with a ball being effected in 
autumn. Until the roots catch hold of the 
soil, keep the plants supplied with water. 
Rather poor soil is best for the first named. 
Sow now, or shortly, Brompton and other 
stocks, which will survive the winter, also 
Antirrhinums in variety for planting out in 
‘autumn. In each case sow the seed either 
in pans or boxes and germinate in a frame 


or pit. A.W. 


Midland Counties. 


Melons in frames. 

The weather during June was favourable 
to Melons in frames, and plants~that have 
been properly attended to should now be 
showing signs of fruit. Two flowers at least 
should be fertilised at just about the same 
time, and, if possible, on strong plants, two 
additional ones. The fruits may not grow 
t6 such large size as those in heated pits or 
houses, but the flavour should be equal if not 
better. Two medium-sized fruits are more 
economical than one large one. Keep the 
growths frequently pinched as soon as the 
fruits are set, but never remove a very large 
amount of foliage at one time. Damp the 
foliage freely at the time of closing the frame 
in very sunny weather. Sufficient ‘tepid water 
must be given at the roots, and this is best 
applied early in the day, before the sun is hot. 
A piece of broken rooting tile is very*suitable 
for placing under the fruits in frames. 


Malmaison Carnations. 

Make preparations for the layering of these 
in a shallow frame on a border in a sheltered 
situation. Prepare 
post consisting of good loam, leaf-mould, and 


sand, passing the materials through a fine 
sieve. Before choosing plants for layering 


select the best of the one-year-old specimens 
for potting on directly they have flowered. 
After the shoots have been layered soak the 
roots with water and keep the frame close, 
moist, and shaded from bright sunshine until 
roots have formed, when the plants should 
be gradually inured to cooler conditions. 
The one-year-old plants should be potted in 
a compost consisting of fibrous loam, 
manure from a spent mushroom bed, a little 
leaf-mould, brick-rubble, bone-meal (coarse 
grade), and coarse sand. Pot firmly and 
water the plants with care, until the roots are 
again active. 


Carrots. 

The dry weather has delayed the thinning 
of the plants of the main cr op, which is becom- 
ing urgent, and must be done at the first 
favourable opportunity. A liberalsowing of an 


approved stump-rooted variety should be made. 


in ground that has been deeply cultivated as 
soon as the soil is in a suitable condition. 
This will prove a valuable crop throughout 
winter and spring. When the seedlings are 
well through the surface, thin them carefully 
and use the hoe freely between the plants to 
keep the ground free from weeds. As the 
season advances frequent light dustings of 
soot may -be applied with advantage during 
showery weather. 


Savoys . 

should be grown more strictly for winter use, 
as they are among the hardiest and most 
delicious vegetables at that season. Asa rule, 
they are planted much too early, with 
the result that the heads are ready at 
a time when other vegetables are plenti-. 
ful and are then of little value, _ Plant 
Savoys at intervals, on any vacant plots and 
in any position that can be spared, up to the 
middle of August. 


Onions. 

Plants raised in heat and set out for furnish- 
ing extra large bulbs are making rapid pro- 
gress. They are plentifully supplied with 
moisture at the roots and afforded light 
dressings of artificial manure; this must not 
be continued late in the season or the bulbs 
may split. EF. W;-G. 


a quantity of fresh com-- 
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Hardy fruit. \ 


Prospects of an average crop, all over, 
are satisfactory.. Small fruits are prontising 
well, although in the case of Gooseberries 
some varieties—chiefly the earlier sorts—are 
light. Apples will certainly -be a heavy crop, 
and, on walls at least, thinning ought to be 
done if fine fruits are required. 
that everyone learns, sooner or later, con- 
cerning fruit growing, is that it never ‘pays 
to keep old or worn-out trees. It is certainly 


& 
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The lesson — 


4 


possible to improve old trees by cleaning - 


them thoroughly and by the application of 
rich top dressings, but when all is said and 
done young trees are by far the most profit- 
able. Another lesson which -might be 
inculcated is this: Neyer plant a young tree 
of the same kind upon the site from which 
old one has been removed unless the 


an 
whole, or the most, of the soil has been 
removed and. replaced by Aresh material. 


Another point™every portion of the roots 
of the old tree ought to be removed or 
fungoid diseases are sure to attack the newly- 
planted tree. an ” Fi 


Summz2t quarters for greenhouse plants. 


At this season of the year many green- 
house plants will be happier out of doors. 
Specimen Palms, for example,’ 
placed outdoors, or the pots may be plunged, 
in sheltered places on lawns or, at the edge 
of a shrubbery. Such things as Myrtles, 
Diosmas, Azaleas, Deutzias; Rhododen-~ 
drons—indeed, 
ally—will be ‘benefited by a sojourn in the 
open. The pots, of course, must be placed 
upon a hard bottem of ashes or of some 
other material, which will prevent worms 
from entering ‘by the drainage holes of the 
pots. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
watering is of as much consequence to such 
plants in the open as it is when they are 
under glass, and he who relies upon casual 
rainfall to maintain them in good health will 
rue it. 


Young Vines. 3 
June-is a good month in which to plant 
young Vines, whether these are purchased in 
pots or have been home-raised from eyes on 
turves. In the former.case the roots ought 
to be washed free from soil and carefully laid 
into a proper position. In the case of plants 
in turves, these can be transferred to their 
quarters Without any but the most trifling 
disturbance. Surround the roots with fine ~ 
soil. Carefully work it in and settle the roots 
into position with tepid water. It may be 
necessary to shade for a time, but so soon 
as it is evident that the roots are at work 
the shade must be dispensed with, and a 
moist, growing atmosphere will induce satis- 
factory growth by the end of the season. | 


Vevetable garden. Re 

Midseason and late Potatoes can now be 
finally earthed up. So far, the Potato crop 
promises well. The main planting of winter 
vegetables is now due, and among these 
Asparagus Kale, and Sprouting Broccoli 
ought to find a place. Cauliflowers for 


autumn use, too, should go. out—among 
others Walcheren, Autumn Giant, and 
Eclipse. Sows more French Beans, Runner 


Beans, and a final line of Peas. 


and Carrots; 
sary; and w hen thinning Parsley it is well to— 
bear in mind that the seedlings transplant very 
satisfactorily and. soon develop _ into yisgina 


plants. < W. McGe 


Thin Onions — 
sow saladings as become neces-— 


may be - 


hard-wooded plants gener-_ 4 
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stock, 


It sometimes becomes necessary to intro- 
duce a new queen to a swarmed stock during 
June. It is, I think, often profitable to do SO, 
because with the new fertile queen the stock 
gets to work at once instead of being driven 
to idleness while a queen is being reared in 
the hive. Three weeks are saved,-which means 
a vast amount of honey at such a season of 
the year as June. It is possible for the most 

‘vigilant bee-keeper to find his bees have 
thrown off a first swarm despite all the usual 
precautions. Such extreme heat as we have 
had during the past week or two causes the 
stock to hurry on with the different branches 
of its domestic life, including that of building 
queen cells. Consequently, although, to pre- 

“vent swarming, the bee-keeper may have 
gone through the brdod combs and cut away 
all royal cells, nevertheless within a very 
few days of doing so the stock may swarm 
when the owner thinks things are safe for 
a few days. In such a case the bee-keeper 
loses three weeks’ labour by the bees, which 
means loss of much honey and much brood 
to come on, as well. Here is a case where 
the purchase of a new queen will be profit- 
able. The stock remaining will hatch out the 
sealed brood and larvz left, but no eggs will 


| “be laid. Cut away all queen cells. Thus 
you leave the bees doubly queenless. The 
'- fact of there being plenty of unsealed larve 
__-will keep the stock hopeful, and make them 
‘= disposed to receive an imported queen kindly. 
____ A queen sent by post usually comes in a cage 
| with an end stuffed with soft candy and 
| wire cloth covering the top. This is a safe 
iz travelling and introducing cage combined, 
Rg Place the queen cage lengthways over the 
_~ space between any two frames in the centre 
~ of the brood chamber, wire cloth downwards. 
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“See that the candy is nicely soft, for it is 
through that that the bees will eat, and thus 
release the queen. Close the calico quilt down 
_upon it and return all warming quilts as well. 


_ Avoid any interference with, or examination 


of, the hive’for three or four days, or even 
longer. Quietness for bees in this condition 
is imperative. At the end of this time it 
_will be found thatthe queen is free, and has 


__ been well and safely received. Remove the 


cage and close down the quilts again. You 
have probably gained the greater part of three 
weeks, and honey storing will have been in- 
terrupted by no means so seriously as if 
you had had to wait for the bees to rear 
their own queen. I might add that if, on 
the first examination after putting the queen 
cage on the frames, it is found that the queen 
is still a prisoner, roughen the candy and 
smear that end of the cage with honey. 
Quick methods of introduction are to be 
avoided, I think. An experienced queen bee 
rearer once put it very concisely to me when, 


_ speaking of quick methods, he said: ‘‘ The 


small amount of extra’ time gained is not 
worth the great risk of uncertainty run.’’ 
Never hurry your bees, and certainly not in 


_ such an operation as queen-introduction. Get 


- 


_ in suitable cage, patience. 





the preliminary conditions right—queenless- 
ness, unsealed larvz, good and active queen 
The result will, 
in ordinary cases, be quite satisfactory, but 
let the bees and the hive severely alone for 


at least the number of days mentioned above. 


B.-R..H. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 








_ Should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 


dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 


: London, H.C., and not to individuals. 


~golden: stamens. 
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The National Rose Society’s Show. 
June 29th, 1922, 


The inclement weather experienced on the 
morning of the show had no effect in damp- 
ing the enthusiasm of the large number of 
visitors who always make an annual pil- 
grimage to this Mecca of Rose lovers. 
Though the novelties may not have produced 
anything destined to cause a great amount 
of enthusiasm amongst those to whom. the 
latest is best, and they are many, the general 
standard of the show reached a very high 
level indeed. Roses of wonderful form, and, 
so it seemed, richer than ever in colouring, 
were displayed in plenty. 

The new seedling Roses always attract 

considerable attention. Here, as we have 
already remarked, there was probably nothing 
likely to supplant some of the older, better 
known varieties, yet there were a few Roses 
of considerable merit. The gold medals were 
not too lavishly distributed, only two exhibits 
attaining this coveted honour. Captain 
Kilbee Stuart, shown in perfect condition by 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, is a rich, deep 
red H.T., beautifully carried on long, stiff 
stems, sweetly fragrant, and with good, bold 
foliage. We were not surprised at its success. 
The other gold medal winner was Mrs. Henry 
Bowles, shown by Messrs. Chaplin Bros. 
This is a H.T. of good substance and excel- 
lent form, of a particularly rich pink colour, 
very free, and well carried. From the same 
firm came Bessie Chaplin, H.T., paler pink 
than the gold medal winner, but in other 
respects it struck us as equally good. This 
Rose, together with Innocence, also shown 
by Messrs. Chaplin Bros., won a certificate 
of merit. The last named is a fine, bold 
single H.T., pale cream, well set off by the 
Other exhibits from the 
same raisers were Florence, H.T., coppery 
pink ; Waltham Crimson, H.¥.; Ellen Terry, 
H.T., pale sulphur; Earl Beatty, H.T., bril- 
liant red; and Mrs. Trehane Gilbey, H.T., 
copper in bud, coppery pink when open. 
_ Messrs. H. Dickson and Co. obtained a 
certificate of merit for J. G. Glassford, H.T.., 
fine brilliant red blooms, well carried, and 
of good form, with the added attraction of 
being delightfully fragrant. This should be 
a good exhibition Rose. Mr. Elisha Hicks 
staged Lady Verey, H.T., a lovely pink of 
good form and substance and_ beautifully 
shown; it gained a well-deserved certificate 
of merit.” From the same exhibitor came 
Lucile Barker, H.T., orange yellow; John 
Hart, H.T., pink; and Mrs. Hornby Lewis, 
H.T. A dwarf Polyantha, Alice Amos, won a 
certificate of merit for Messrs. D. Prior and 
Son. It is a single red with a white eye, 
very free, and with attractive foliage. Messrs. 
Prior also showed Diana, Poly., copper with 
a yellow eye; Gooiland, H.T., pale pink; and 
General Smuts, H.T., coppery red. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton secured a cer- 
tificate of merit for Ruth, H.T., orange- 
salmon, of good férm; beautifully carried, 
and deliciously fragrant; he also sent Mary 
Monro, H.T., pale pink. One of the most 
brilliantly coloured Roses in this section was 
Lady Roundway, Pernettyana, sent by Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Co. The flowers are glowing 
orange of a distinct shade, with little 
about it to criticise except that it is not fra- 
grant. We expected to see this Rose amongst 
the gold medallists, but it obtained a certifi- 
cate of merit. The same raisers sent 
Sovereign (Pernet), already described in these 
; es, and Lady Dixon Hartland, H.T., a 
charming salmon-pinlk, 

Amongst the other new Roses which did 
not obtain awards, we had considerable liking 


for Mrs. E. J. Hudson, H.T., rich pink, 


shown by Mr. G. Lilley ; Mary Merryweather, 
H.T., orange yellow, shown by Messrs. H. 
Merryweather and Sons; and Prince of Wales, 
H.T., flaming red and very fragrant, shown 
by Mr. W. Easlea. 

There were nearly seventy classes in the 
show, so that a detailed description of all the 
exhibits is impossible. Messrs. A. Dickson 
and Sons won the Nurserymen’s Champion 
class for 72 distinct varieties; they also se- 
cured the premier award for 32 distinct 
varieties. In both cases the blooms were as 
near perfection as it is possible to attain. The 
runners-up in these two classes were Messrs. 
H. Dickson, Ltd., and Messrs. B. R. Cant, 
Ltd., respectively. The Challenge Trophy for 
48 blooms was won by Mr. G. Prince, who 
also secured the Challenge Cup for 18 blooms 
and the Kilbee Stuart Cup for 12 blooms of 
new Roses. Messrs. F. Cant and Co. won 
the A. C. Turner Cup for_36 distinct varieties, 
and Mr. Elisha Hicks won the Champion 
Challenge Trophy fora representative group 
of cut Roses and also the Edward Mawley 
Memorial Medal for the most meritorious ex- 
hibit in the Nurserymen’s Section. 

In Mr. Hicks’s exhibit we noted Lady Hil- 
lingdon, Mrs. H. Morse, Ethel James, Padre, 
Charles E. Shea, and Los Angeles in par- 
ticularly fine form. Messrs. B. R. Cant, Ltd., 
were the runners-up to Mr. Hicks, and they 
sent excellent blooms of Lady Pirrie, Emma 
Wright, Noblesse, Mrs. Alfred Tate, Maud, 
Flame of Fire, and others. 

The Amateur Champion Trophy for 30 
blooms was secured by Mr, H. L. Wettern 
with a very meritorious display, and Dr. R. C. 
Turnbull was a close second. Mr. J. N. Hart 
won the Cup for 24 blooms, and Mr. J. E. 
Rayner the Cup for 12 blooms. We especially 
admired the excellent collection of 12 blooms 
staged by Mr. F. H. Fieldgate, which secured 
the Challenge Cup open to growers of less 
than 1,000 plants of exhibition Roses. For 
growers of less than 500 plants, Mr. R. de V. 
Pryor secured the Cup. Other amateurs who 
secured leading awards were Messrs. A. M. 
Williams, G. Speight, W. E. Moore, F. 
Slaughter, G. Nicholson, H. F. Matthews, 
and Rev. F. R. Burnside. Mr. J. W. Refi 
secured the Cup for the best collection of 
Roses grown within 1o miles of Charing 
Cross. His exhibit afforded an excellent 
object lesson of what may be done by the 
town gardener. The premier award for ama- 
teurs, the Edward Mawley Memorial Medal, 
went to Mr. G. Marriott for a really high- 
class group which included excellent blooms 
of Lady Pirrie, K. of K., and Irish Fire- 
flame. rae 

In the Amateurs’ artistic classes the chief 
winners were Mrs. Barton, with a beautifully 
arranged table of Padre, Sunstar, Irish Ele- 
gance, and Irish Fireflame; Mrs. Courtney 
Page, with Mme. Butterfly and Irish Ele- 
gance; Mrs. A. R. Bide, with Emma Wright ; 
Mrs. Oakley Fisher, with Mrs. Oakley 
Fisher; Mrs, E. M. Burnett, with Irish Ele- 
Sance, a very nice display ; Miss E. L. James, 
with Ophelia ; and Mrs. Sedgwick, with Mrs. 
A. Tate. The awards in the Nurserymen’s 
artistic classes went to Mrs. May, with 
Ophelia, and Mrs. A. R. Bide, with Irish 
Elegance and Irish Fireflame. 

In a small tent there were exhibits by the 
Guild of Blind Gardeners. Many of the ex- 
hibits would have done credit to gardeners 
possessed of all their faculties. Considering 
the enormous handicap under which these 
srowers have laboured, their produce showed 
great merit. A silver Challenge Cup was 
awarded for-Roses. 
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Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Chrysanthemums for home decoration. 
(J. L.).—The chief object that growers 
have in view when they stop Chrysanthemums 
is the production of the bloom within a certain 
period—i.e., the few weeks during which the 
Chrysanthemum Shows are held in the United 
Kingdom. By stopping the respective plants 
it is possible to bring them all into bloom ata 
date when the show in each grower’s locality 
takes place. By these means a late-flowering 
variety can be made to bloom earlier than it 
would do naturally, and an early-flowering 
variety to be later than it is natural for it 
to’be. Asin your case you do not want the 
blooms for exhibition, but for home decora- 
tion, and you also want a few large flowers, 
you cannot do better than allow the plants 
to break naturally. In this way you will 
ensure a display over a longer period, and we 
assume this is what you desire. It is now too 
late to think of stopping the plants with the 
object of retaining second-crown buds, so your 
better course is to allow the plants to break 
naturally, retaining first-crown buds in each 
instance. If, however, any of your plants 
have already made a natural break, you may 
safely grow on such plants to the second- 
crown buds. As a rule, second-crown buds 
develop blooms of pleasing form and good 
colour, whereas in many cases first-crown 
buds produce less pleasing blooms that are 
sometimes rather coarse and of poor colour. 


Purchasing plants. 

(X. Y. Z.).—You have been unfortunate in 
your source of supplies, and you would do 
well to deal with a more reliable firm in the 
future. There are several sound firms deal- 
ing in hardy plants from_which you can rely 
on receiving the plants you ordered under 
their correct names. No. 1 is not Sedum 
pulchellum, but Sedum anglicum, a_ very 
different species. No. 2 is not an Ctnothera 
at all, but Erodium trichomanefolium. No. 3 
is not Geranium cinereum, but the prostrate 
growing form of Geranium sanguineum, as 
you suspect. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
A Euonymus hedge. 


(Constant Reader).—You can easily get rid 
of the black fly if you procure some Katakilla 
and well syringe the hedge with this. It will 
clear off the fly. Be sure and follow 
instructions issued with the Katakilla. If 
you decide to remove the Euonymus, then you 
cannot de better than substitute Holly, pro- 
curing seedling plants. in the autumn and 
trenching and manuring the ground in which 
the hedge is to be planted. If you would 
prefer flowering plants, then Roses would 
answer your purpose. You would find the 
Rambler Roses, such as Félicité Perpétue, 


Bennet’s Seedling, Aglaia, and Crimson 
Rambler very suitable. A few flowering 


shrubs. intermingled with the Roses would 
fornr an interesting and Substantial screen. 


Deutzia gracilis. 

(H. M.).—As a result of cutting down your 
plants of Deutzia, you induce strong young 
shoots to break up, these will make hard 
wood during the summer, and flower freely 
next year, the tops being a little cut back. 
But strength of growth depends on treatment. 
Perhaps your plants are in poor soil, and 


want to be turned out and be repotted in good - 


soil. Perhaps watering them as they are with 
liquid-manure once a week would greatly help 
them. Certainly they seem to need some feed- 
ing. With respect to your Asparagus plumo- 
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sus that is affected with scale, get strong soap 
water and a soft brush, lay the plant on its 
side on a table, then commence at the bottom 
and well wash the growths, afterwards doing 
so with clean water. Large plants bear divid- 
ing very well. They can also be raised from 


seed. 
VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes failing. 

(David C. Purdie).—We have examined the 
truss of young Tomato fruits forwarded and 
find some to be imperfectly set and others 
quite normal, which should in the ordinary 
course develop and come to perfection. The 
cause of some being sterile would, we should 
say, be due to their not being properly ferti- 
lisedy which may have arisen through the 


weather having been so unfavourable at. the | 


time as to prevent a dispersion of pollen. 
Hand fertilisation with the aid of a camel 


hair brush would, no doubt, have prevented 


the trouble. From the details you give we can 
come to no other conclusion, and if the trusses 
on the vlants are in the same condition as the 
one sent, we advise their being left to get 
what fruit you can from them. They will, or 
should, not affect the trusses which will in 
future be produced, but’if the fruits do not 
swell or develop, dispense with and burn them. 
To avoid a repetition of the trouble, take care 
to fertilise all flowers as they open. 


Trade N otes. 


Mr. G. T. Philip, 263, Pitsmoor Road, 
Sheffield, has put a new insecticide, called 
Torrac, on the market. As a soil insecticide, 
Torrac is mixed with water and poured on 
the soil around the plants. Asa spray, diluted 
Torrac may be used against green fly. 

Messrs. F. C. Edwards and Son, 2 and 3, 
Upperhead Row, Leeds, supply a’ patent 
safety cyaniding machine which should find a 
ready. sale. One of the chief objections to 
the cyaniding process is the danger to the 
operators. By the use of Messrs. Edwards’s 
apparatus this objection is overcome. 

Mr. C. A.- Jardine, 86, Lavender Hill, 
S.W. 11, has brought out some ingenious 
weeding irons made of rustless iron. They 
are sold in sets of four, with 6-inch, 73-inch, 
g-inch, and 10-inch blades, which should 
make them useful for a variety of situations. 
Each iron has cutting edges at the tip only, 
so that it may be inserted between growing 
plants without any danger of damaging them. 











Horticultural Societies’ News. 


Practically 50 per cent. of the workers con- 
nected with Messrs. Glenfield and Kennedy, 
Ltd., the hydraulic engineers of Kilmarnock, 
are connected with the horticultural associa- 
tion of the firm, and a good show is held in 
the works’ canteen each year. 

The North Birmingham Chrysanthemum 
Society is holding a members’ show once a 
fortnight and giving prizes for highest points 


at the end of the season—this is apart from - 


the prizes at the annual show in October. 

The Royal Tunbridge Wells Gardeners’ and 
Horticultural Association holds fortnightly 
competitions, and has a particularly good pro- 
gramme of lectures, ete., including a monthly 
question night. The ‘‘G.I.’? Medal will go 
to the champion exhibit at the annual show 
on August 23rd. 

The fifth annual show of the Ringwood 
Branch of the L. and S-W. Railway will be 
held on August 24th. At the close of the 
show each year the exhibits are sent to the 
L. and S.W. Railway Orphanage. 
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Give ’em SOX’ x 

“SOX” is the finest Insecticide (SS 
: in the world—can be obtained 

3 from _Seedsmen, Ironmongers, ~ 

Chemists, and Stores, in all sizes 1 


from |/- upwards, or in case of 











When weeds appear on garden 
paths, say 
66 \ : 9? 
“DYOWEED 
and use it at once. “ Dyoweed”’ 
isnon-arsenicaland harmless. Sold x 
— in all sizes from 1s.6d. upwards. 
“SOX” and-“* DYOWEED ” 
can be obtained fromall Seedsmen, 
lronmongers,Chemists, and Stores, 
or in case of difficulty send to the 
Sole Manufacturers— 


HAWKER & BOTWOOD, : 
Ltd.— 





GRAYS, Essex. 
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BENTLEY'S — 
WEED DESTROYERS 


Largest sale ! Nearly 50 per cent. more 
powerful than any other. The most effective, 
the most lasting, the most economical. 









CONCENTRATED (Liquid 1 to 80). § 
6 galls. 47/-; 12 galls. 90/- ; 24 galls. 175/- 
POWDER (1 to 25), aol fF 
4 tins 11/6; 8 tins 22/8; 12 tins 33/-; ee 
; vy 
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20 tins 52/6 ; 40 tins.102/6. 


BENTLEY'S — 
QUASSIA EXTRACT 


(COMPOUND LIQUID). 
The Original ! “Non-Poisonous ! . 
An infallible and safe destroyer of Aphis in 
allits forms. One gallon 1aakes 80 to 100 
~ gallons of Wash. 
















5 gallons 10/- per gall. 1 gallon 10/6; _ 
+ gallon 6/- ; 1 quart 3/8 ; 1 pint 2/-. 
Carriage paid on 20/- orders and upwards, — 
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JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd, Chemical Works 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.” 


ABC OF GARDENING: 
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Alpine meadows. 


In your issue of June roth, p. 382, you 
refer to a novel feature of Mr. Clarence 
Elliott’s exhibit, a small Alpine meadow. It 
would be of interest to many if Mr. Elliott 
would give details of the planting, which, I 
“presume, has been tried in the rock garden 
itself. Those who grow Alpines may be 
divided into two classes—one, those whose 
interest lies in the culture and beauty of the 
individual ; and another, those who, while ad- 
miring the individual, desire also to create a 
garden picture which shall be as beautiful as, 
‘or, perhaps, more beautiful than any other 
attainable. - Good effects are often obtained 
by massing, but when the bloom is over, a 
blank i isleft.. Itis only by interplanting that a 
natural effect with fairly continuous flowering 
can be obtained, an effect infinitely more 
beautiful than the somewhat dauby results 
of massing. But, for successful interplant- 
ing, the plants must live together without 
enmity, and by increase in growth and re- 
generation by self-sown seedlings form a turf 
requiring no attention beyond the removal of 
weeds ; the ideal, of course, is a background 
plant out of which, or among which, all the 
others grow. Many have tried to obtain the 
required effect by planting among grasses, 
but all attempts have failed, because, in this 
climate, the grasses grow too vigorously and 
swamp the Alpines. For some time I have 
been convinced that success lay in other 
directions, and I have several experiments 
going on in this connection, for I feel that 
the next advance in Alpine gardening will be 
the production of garden pictures of exquisite 
beauty by the formation of plant associations 


-in the true sense of the word. Already, no 


doubt, growers can give lists of plants grow- 
ing happily together without any attention 
beyond weeding, no curtailing of growth by 
hand being admitted, and in a few years 
many such lists mé ‘oht be collected if en- 
thusiasts will take up the problem. The 
interest is great, and the value for the ad- » 
vancement of true gardening considerable. 


E. B, ANDERSON. 


. 


Timperley, Cheshire. 
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Notes of "the Week. 


Iris sibirica. 
My plants of this, growing in the ordinary 
border, did not appear to suffer at all from 





Sweet Pea Royal Scot. 
(See page 468.) 


the drought of last year, but the effect has 
shown itself this year in the poor flowering 
of the clump. Last year they flowered par- 
ticularly well; indeed, they generally do well, 
but they are ev idently now feeling the effects 


of the dry weather, which is a pity, as they 
are among the loveliest of border plants. 
Nes 


Trial of Crocuses. 


The Royal Horticultural Society is desirous 
of planting all available species and varieties 
of Crocus for purposes of comparison, and 
the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Rip- 
ley, Surrey, will be glad to receive ex¢ imple S 
for the Rees so far as possible, by 
July 31st, 1922 


Clematis Clocheton. 


This pretty Clematis, with its charming 
blue campanulate flowers, is a most desirable 
plant either for the border or low trellis, as 
it grows but 6 feet in height, developing 
stout rose-coloured stems which brarich freely 
and ultimately become pillars of nodding 
flowers, if grown in the border. It is a hybrid 
between C. coccinea and a form of C, 
integrifolia. E. M. 


Trial of autumn-scwa Lettuces. 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out a trial of autumn-sown Lettucesin their 
Gardens at Wisley this season. A packet of 
seed of each variety to be tried should be sent 
to reach the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wis- 
ley, Ripley, Surrey (from whom the necessary 
entry forms may be obtained), on or before 
July 31st, 1922. Only varieties suited for 
autumn sowing should be sent. 


Tufted Pansy Pensee d’Or. 


I still consider this fine yellow variety one 
of the very best of the late Dr. Stuart’s many 
introductions. Although the plant is not so 
vigorous as others, it is now smothered with 
its rich golden- yellow blooms. These are 
clear and rich, and if the stems are somewhat 
fragile, no one need be deterred from plant- 
ing Pensée d’Or freely. Those who prefer 
more robust growers will find them in Pem- 
broke, Mrs. E. A. Cade, or Melampus. 

A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Styrax japonicum. 

The profusion of flowers borne upon the 
thin twiggy shoots of this Japanese shrub is 
remarkable, and would appear to be beyond 
their supporting power. These are pearly 
white and bell-like, and depend from the 
lower sides of the branches in such numbers 
that each little twig becomes. a wreath of 
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snowy whiteness. Growing near the foot of 
a pergola which provides some shelter from 
the east and in a fairly warm—but by no 
means good—soil, a large —flower-laden 
specimen is now a feature, the slender 
branches weighed down with their load of 
flowers. Native of Corea. 
: CG. Mess. 


Cornus Kousa. 

Very pretty are the horizontal branches: of 
this curious Japanese shrub as they display 
their peculiar flowers—or bracts—of yellowish 
white well above the leaves. I grow this 
shrub in company with the American Dog- 
woods in the Heath Garden. E,M 


Rhododendrons in S.W. Scotland. 


In the course of many years’ acquaintance 
with the hybrid Rhododendrons in many parts 
of the country, I have never seen them flower 
more freely and satisfactorily in-the S.W. of 
Scotland than this season. It has been a 
great source of delight to see them giving 
such masses of bloom, and to observe how 
widely distributed are the finer hybrids, and 
how R. ponticum has been gradually super- 
seded by these glorious flowers. In large 
gardens and in small, in wood and glen and 
avenue, the masses of flowers have been 
superb. Seth. 


Carpentaria californica. 

This lovely Californian shrub, growing on 
a sunny slope, but otherwise quite in the 
open, is now in bloom. Its pure white flowers 
are borne in terminal clusters, each bloom 
being from 2 inches to 3 inches 
enhanced in their beauty by the large central 
tuft of yellow anthers. Where this shrub 
thrives it is one of the most beautiful things 
one could grow, but as some doubt of ‘its 
hardiness in the open exists, it should be 
given the protection of a sun-kissed wall, 
where it will reach a height of 10 feet or 
-more, and during its flowering season be 
wreathed in delicate bloom. Its _ lovely 
flowers—though smaller—remind one of the 
beautiful Californian Tree Poppy, Romneya 


Coulteri. M.- GoM. 
Hardy Geraniums. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s criticism, on page 


388, on my description of the flowers of 
Geranium armenum, bring to my- mind the 
dissertation of Richard Jeffries on the colour 
of the Dandelion. In his beautiful essay on 
‘* Nature and Books,” Jeffries wrote : ‘* What 
colour is this Dandelion? It is not yellow, 
nor orange, nor gold; put a sovereign on it 
and-see the difference.’’ This is hardly possi- 
ble these days; however, he proceeds: ‘* Per- 
haps, if ten people answered this question 
they would each give different answers. 
Again, a bright day or a cloudy, the presence 
of a haze, or the juxtaposition of other 
colours, alter it very much; for the Dandelion 
is not a glazed colour, like the buttercup, but 
sensitive.’’ These remarks apply equally well 
to many of our garden flowers? I have often 
made notes of the coloration of certain flowers 
which have had to be revised when examining 
them jin a different light or atmosphere. Pos- 
sibly Sir Herbert Maxwell will agree that 
the coloration in the flowers of the hardy 
Geraniums varies much in different circum- 


stances, although 1 am prepared to admit 
that in the main his description of G. 


armenum is perhaps more correct than mine. 
I did not include G. malvzeflorum in my notes 
because I have never grown this species, 
neither do I remember ever having come 
across it. If Sir Herbert Maxwell would be 
good enough to ‘indicate where a plant of 
this could be obtained I should very much 
like to give it a trial. I ought to point out 


that the article to which ie. refers was not 


across, and_ 
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written by Mr. Arnott. His name appears at” 
the end of the article following mine, which 
easily accounts for the slip, 

Barustaple. H. Greaves, F.L.S. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 


This Geum is one of the flowers which seem 
to require to be toned down by association with 
quieter blooms or with a good deal of 
greenery. It is so well known that it is only 
a few who need to be told-that it has: fine 
double-scarlet flowers, and that it isa capital 
border plant. For those who want a variety 
of colour of the same type there is Mr, John 
Bradshaw, orange, and Lady Stratheden, 
yellow, w hich are both excellent varieties 


likely a grow in favour. ~ Ie ANS 


Geranium Silver Queen. 

This» pleasing hardy Geranium of the 
pratense character has come nicely into bloom, 
along with others of its-sister-flowers, and is 
welcome in the border. It isa good and vigor- 
ous grower, whose hardiness is beyond doubt, 
and it bears for a long period a succession of 
its pretty and distinct silver-blue flowers. It 
is one of the nicest of its class of Crane’s-bills, 
and a good plant for the. border or for 
naturalising. It seeds freely, and reproduces 
itself to a considerable extent true to the 
parent. S, ARNOTT. 


Shortia uniflora grandiflora rosea. 
Four yéars ago Mr. Amos Perry sent me 
a plant of Shortia uniflora grandiflora rosea, 
which he said was specially “collected for him 
in one of the northern provinces .of Japan. 
As Shortias do so well here, IT was surprised 
that the above species refused to grow, or 
even take hold of the soil. In April, 1921, 
I bedded it in hop manure and kept it well 
watered. In October it was quite a nice little 
plant, and had half a dozen flowers open 
early.in May. They were much smaller than 
those of any other Shortias I have seen—pink 
and white. Is this Shortia in cultivation at 
Wisley or elsewhere ? 
Betlws-y-Coed. 


Persian Everlasting Pea (Lathyrue . 
rotunditoltus}, 


Distinct from the majority of the perennial 
Peas is this handsome plant, which, seen in 
full bloom, is of much interest and beauty 
on account of the rich and unusual rosy sal- 
mon colour of its numerous flower clusters: 
Although an old species, it is only on rare 
occasions we meet with it in good condition ; 
yet it is not only one of the most beautiful, but 
flowers some weeks in advance of the 
majority. With me it grows about 5 feet 
in height, and commences to bloom at the 
end of May, continuing-to do so up to Sep- 
tember. _This pretty: Pea conies freely from 
seeds, but the seedlings, although flowering 
the second year, aie a few seasons before 
attaining the dimensions given anes 


Mi: 
The Onental Poppies in S.W. Sere 


An admirer of the brilliant Oriental Poppies 
like myself must be gratified to see how much 
these flowers are appreciated at the present 
time. My earliest recollections embrace one 
of a cottage garden where the old Papaver 
orientale and P. bracteatum grew in abund- 
ance and had as companions masses of the 
old Double White Pink. The combination was 
excellent, and made the little front garden an 
object of pleasure to many. The. Oriental 
Poppy has come to its own since then, and 
now we have a perfect plethora of varieties. 
But this is away from my object, which is 
to remark upon the great popularity of the 
scarlet Oriental Poppy in the north of Kirk- % 
cudbrightshire and the part of Dumfriesshire 
adjoining it. The other day I had a long 
motor run in that- district, and I was both 


Ik. CHAKLES BUXTON. 


A national Ress Secice 


_ varieties I find | cannot get from the nursery-— 


-no doubt. 


‘one of the Temple flower shows, and though E 


-at the present time (June. 16th). 


» border these handsome plants. are too short- 
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surprised and pleased to see thé number of — 
front gardens where this flower was grown 
and was doing well. In front of the Lochin- 
var Hotel, Dalry, there was, for example, a 
noble variety with massive scarlet, black-_ 
spotied flowers. Another thing which struck — 
me was the absence of the lovely softershades _ 
and colours which are now in plenty among _ BE 
the newer eons cores 


aii 
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Giese excisa. 


A slight error has crept into my note re the — 
above in your issue for June roth, page 370, 
Instead of the black Gentian, it should read 
the bell Gerlien, the colour being as de-_ 
scribed. : E. M.: 


ver 


Your correspondent’s suggestion oe ao” 
national Rose garden is excellent. * It would — 
be most interesting to compare old-world” 
Roses and better known sorts with the modern. 
varieties. .I venture to think that private 
gardens could still furnish varieties not to~ 
be obtained from the nurseryman, and if ever 
the national Rose garden materialises I 
should be very glad to contribute some of the a 
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Habranthus pratensis. pie 

This brilliant Chilian bulb has en very = _ 
fine this year, suited by the hot, dry weather, — 
Seen in a mass, the colour effect — 
is startling, so vivid is it. I remember the ‘a 
first time I saw é&t was many years ago at — 





it was some way away from the entrance, the 
vivid splash of colour in the distance caught ~ 

my eye at once, and took me across to see — 
what the gorgeous plant was. Planted rather _ 
deeply in a light soil, it does quite well in my 


town garden. oF © 5M agp OF fig 


Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera sem= 
pervirens), > ~ 
To those in search of a choice wall limber 
I should recommend this beautiful. shrub, the 
flowers of which are more-brilliant than those | 
of any other of this lovely genus. These are 
borne profusely during June, indeed hroupness : 
out the summer, in large loose clusters, and | 
are of a rich orange scarlet outside,” the in- 
terior being yellow, each  tube-like — flower- 
being about 2 inches long. ~The flowers are 
devoid of fragrance, but apart from this, it — 
is a striking shrub when clothing a wall_and> — 
in full bloom. It comes from the United 
States, and although of doubtful” hardiness — 
north of London, grows remarkably well i in 
Sussex, several plants being of canean beauty — 
I find it — 
upon walls . porch an 14 


Pe OM say 


equally satisfactory 
easterly or southern. aspect. 


Foxgloves (Digitalis purpurea). 


These plants—the native form of which i is : 
plentiful in our Sussex woodlands—are now — 
very gay, the flowers varying from those of | 
the wild purple form to white, and there are — 
lovely soft rose shades, deep purples, — " 
the handsome hybrids known as glosiniastione B 
with their large and _ beautifully - spotted WA, 
flowers. Scattered broadcast upon hungry - 
banks and between flowering shrubs and ~ 
other positions of a similar character, un 
teresting spots are transformed into gardens ~ 
of rich and varied colour, such as no hangs ' 
planting could ever hope to produce. We — 
scatter the seeds in this way, and fedlay! the 
delightful effects are meeting with great a 
miration. In: the flower garden or plan 


lived, and therefore such positions as those” 
suggested should. be devoted to them. = 9% 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Flowering trees and shrubs at Kew. 


Although the season is well advanced there 
are several choice flowering shrubs still in 
bloom at Kew. The 

Mock. Orances are, of course, in evidence. 
Some of them we noted during a previous 
visit to the gardens. At the present time the 
most striling of these shrubs are Philadelphus 
Lemoinei erectus, a very attractive, all-round 
single, its large flowers made doubly choice by 
its. rich yellow stamens, and P. Boule 
d’argent, a nice double variety of the Lemoinei 
race. One of the attractions is the 

INDIAN Horse Cuestnut, which, apart from 





most reliable of Deutzias in this country.” 
It is one of the tallest of the genus, sometimes 
reaching a height of ro feet. The flowers are 
of good size, usually pure white, but some- 
times tinged with pink: There is also a 
fine double form of this. 

CIsTUS CyPRIUS is one of the best of the 
hardy Cistuses: It forms. dense, evergreen 
bushes, and the dull green leaves become an 
attractive grey colour towards autumn. The 
large white flowers, with a deep red spot at 
the base of each petal, are borne in clusters 
and in great profusion. The 


Part of a plant of Fremontia californica. 


the beauty of its blossom and foliage, has the 
added advantage of flowering much later than 
our native species. The blossoms are borne 
in long, erect panicles, each’ white flower has 
a blotch of yellow and red at the base of the 
larger pair of petals, whilst the shorter pair 
are flushed with rose. Being quite hardy it 
is surprising that the Indian Horse Chestnut 
is not more commonly grown in this country. 
The 


Wasuincton Tuorn (Crataegus cordata), 
one of the latest Thorns to flower, is now at 
its best. Its white flowers, borne in axillary 
eorymbs, are followed by scarlet fruit, which 
persists throughout the winter. 

DeEvutzIA CRENATA (syn. D. scabra) is de- 
scribed by Bean as ‘‘ undoubtedly the best and 


CHINESE Priver (Ligustrum sinense) is a 
handsome* shrub sometimes reaching 20 feet 
in height. It has a profusion of small, white 
flowers, and a shrub in full bloom appears to 
be covered with clouds of blossom. Later in 
the year the blossom gives place to black, 
shot-like fruit. It requires a sheltered posi- 
tion to do well. Given this protection it 
flowers freely in this country. 


RHODODENDRON DISCOLOR, like the Indian 
Horse Chestnut, was exhibited at a recent 
R.H.S. meeting, where both plants obtained 
Awards of Merit. A robust but compara- 
tively low-growing shrub, this plant has white 
or pale pink flowers of medium size. 
Another very distinct but mot particularly at- 
tractive Rhododendron now blooming at Kew 


is R. mictanthum. Its dull white flowers are 
small, but are produced in quantities in ter- 
minal racemes. 


Fremontia californica, 

This is one of the few plants belonging to 
the family Sterculiaceze that are hardy in the 
British Isles, Even this is only hardy in the 
southern and south-western counties and in a 
few other exceptionally mild parts, but in 
places where it thrives it always attracts at- 
tention by reason of its uncommon appear- 
ance. A-native of California, it) was 
discovered by Col. Frémont in 1846, and was 
soon afterwards introduced to England, where 
it first flowered in 1854. Under favourable 
conditions it may be expected to attain a 
height of 25 feet or 30 feet, producing regular 
horizontal branches which, in a young state, 
are cevered with grey down. ‘The leaves are 
similar in shape to those of a Mallow, and 
are each 2 inches to 4 inches long and i} inch 
to 3 inches across, dull grey-green above and 
covered beneath with a dense grey or brown 
felt. The deep ‘orange-coloured flowers, 
which appear from May to July, are more or 
less cup-shaped, each 2 inches to 2} inches 
across, the sepals being the conspicuous part. 
They are produced singly from the leaf-axils 
of current year’s shoots, the flowering period 
continuing over a period of several weeks. 
The best results may be expected by planting 
it in well-drained loamy soil at the foot of a 
wall. It should be increased by seeds and be 
renewed as soon as it shows signs of de- 
terioration, for it is not a long-lived plant. 

K. 


Malus platycarpa. 


has fruit much broader than high, often 
2% inches in diameter, with a deep cavity at 
the base and apex. The flowers are each 
about*an inch and a half in diameter, with 
a glabrous pedicel and calyx, but in the var. 
Hoopesii with a pubescent calyx. M. platy- 
carpa is a handsome tree well worth a place 
in collections for its beautiful fruit valuable 
for cooking and ‘jellies. The so-called Mam- 
moth crab is probably only a selected form of 
this species.—Arnold Arboretum Bulletin. 





Laurustinus in South Bucks, 


Many are afraid to plant this fine flowering 
shrub, being under the impression it is tender. 
This is not so, however, when the soil and 
position are well chosen. At Chalfont St. 
Giles, Bucks, in a villa garden near the road, 
there is a very large bush many feet in dia- 
meter.. This bush grows in a high, exposed 
position without the least shelter.” The soil 
is loam with a- considerable mixture of 
stones. Undoubtedly this bush is from 15 
years to 20 years old. Its wood and young 
growths are hard and ripened, so that the 
frost has no effect on it. Few shrubs are 
more beautiful when growing in this manner, 
especially for small gardens. Many errors 
are made with this shrub by placing it where 
the growths do not ripen, with consequent 
injury from frost. TSGx bee y 





‘ oe s 
Sophora viciifolia. 

Although less than 30 years have passed 
since this plant was introduced to the British 
Isles it has become well established in our 
gardens, and fer 20 years has blossomed freely 
each summer. It is a very different plant 
from the older S. japonica, a Robinia-like tree 
that blooms during late August and Septem- 
ber, while it is also unlike S. tetraptera, the 
deep yellow flowered plant that is a familiar 
object in many gardens in the south-west. S. 
viciifolia is a bush about 8 feet high, with 
slender branchlets terminated by blunt spines. 
The deciduous leaves are small, 1 inch to 23 
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inches long and pinnate, the divisions oval and 
grey-green by reason of numerous sillxy hairs. 
‘The flowers are Pea-shaped and produced in 
terminal racemes, the colour white’ shaded 
with blue or violet, whilst the calyx is also 
blue. A large number of slender pods, bear- 
ing several seeds each, follow the flowers, and 
as seeds are ripened freely every year it is 
little wonder that the plant has become better 
known than a number of older introductions. 
It can be increased by cuttings as well as by 
seeds, but the cuttings must be taken from 
short side shoots in July and be inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame. As it transplants 
badly when more than a foot or two high it 
should be planted in a permanent place early 
in life, and if it can be kept in a pot until it 
can be planted in its final position so much 
the better. No regular pruning is necessary, 
and if planted in» good, well-drained, loamy 
soil in an open position it gives no trouble. 
S. viciifolia is a native of Yunnan, Szechuen, 
and Hupeh, where it grows at an altitude of 
13,500 feet above sea-level. It was intro- 
duced in 1897. Di 
Among hardy shrubs this is one of the 
finest introductions of recent years. Of ele- 

gant growth, it develops a_ loose, rounded 
habit, and is said to reach 8 feet in height 
in its native country. The leaves are pinnate, 
the flowers Pea-shaped and bluish ' white, 
calyx blue, and are borne in racemes, gener- 
ally three in number, each from 23 to 3 inches 
long, from the buds of the previous season’s 
growths. . They appear so freely that the 
whole shrub becomes a suffusion of white 
and blue. The slender sprays of flowers are 
2 feet. 6 inches in length and 9 inches wide, 
and as they mingle w ith the Fern-like leaves 
the effect is lovely. This attractive shrub is 
said to cover large tracts of barren country 
i same way that Gorse does in Britain 
—in the provinces of Yunnan, Szechuen, and 
Hupeh, China. It flourishes with me in a 
sandy soil, where it recéives.abundant sun- 
shine.. Owing to the great altitude at which 
it grows w ild, it should be hardy. 








Ex. M. 





Some early-flowering 
Ceanothuses. 


Unfortunately the early-flowering forms of 
Ceanothus are rather tender, and in most 
parts of the country they can only be grown 
successfully when planted against walls, and 
even then oné must be prepared for a disaster 
in the event of sevére frost being experienced. 
In the south-west counties they can be grown 
as bushes in sheltered positions, whilst one 
or two kinds succeed in less-favoured locali- 
ties, but it is always well to remember that 
they are on the tender side. With this in 
view it is wise to root some cuttings of each 
sort every autumn, and winter them in a 


cold frame in case of accident. Cuttings 
inserted in sandy soil in a close frame in 
July root well. Fortunately, young plants 


grow rapidly and commence flowering whilst 
quite small, therefore in the event of plants 
being killed by frost they are easily replaced. 
Rather light, well-drained, loamy soil suits 
them best, and when grown against walls the 
main branches should be secured to the sup 
port and the secondary branches allowed their 
freedom. As the flowers are produced on the 
previous year’s wood any necessary pruning 
must be left until after the flowers have faded. 
All secondary branches may then be cut back 
to within two or three eyes of the base, which 
will allow of the production of good flowering 
wood during summer. Flowering usually 
takes place during late April and May. Ail 
the kinds should be planted in permanent 
positions whilst quite small, for well-grown 
plants are rather difficult to re-establish after 
being disturbed. Some good kinds are C. 
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rigidus, C. papillosus, C. divaricatus, C. 
thyrsiflorus, and C. Veitchianus. The 
flowers are, in each case, some shade of blue, 
those of C. rigidus being of a purplish shade. 
GC: thyrsiflorus is hardier than the other sorts 
and forms a large bush 15 feet. high in the 
neighbourhood of London. Like the other 
hinds, it is found wild in California, and is 
there known as the Californian Lilac. The 
variety griseus has lilac-coloured flowers. 


W. 


Daphne Mezereon. 


Whether the drought of last year was re- 
sponsible or not (many failures will be laid to 
its account in any case, and it is useful to have 
some whipping horse), one of my bushes of 
this Daphne which had flourished for some 
years has suddenly given up the ghost after 
flowering with its usual freedom this spring. 
Others growing near it, both the white and 
ordinary forms, are unaffected and apparently 
quite healthy. They have all been growing in 
semi-shade, and I hardly think the drought is 
really responsible for the failure. It does 
sometimes happen that a_ well-established 
shrub or plant which has flourished for some 
time suddenly dies out without any, apparent 
cause. This species is easily propagated 
from seed, and self-sown seedlings are often 
found springing up round the parent bushes. 
I am very fond of the white variety, but in a 
town garden like mine the flowers soon get 
dirty with the fogs and smoke. Ny LG 


Ribes aureum. 


Although inferior, from the point of 
display, to the better known variety, yet R. 
aureum makes a very pretty show. Growing 
from 6 feet to 8 feet in height, the shrub is 
of graceful growth. The flowers, numerous 
and sweetly-scented, are produced in short 
racemes which are not, as in the case of R. 
sanguineum, pendant—perhaps semi-pendu- 
lous might be the correct description. They- 
are a good shade of golden yellow in colour, 








and each one is about half an inch in 
diameter, 2 KIRK. 
PESTS: 
Red. spider. 
“This is a pest only too well-known. It iS 


however, not very appropriately named, as 
it is not a spider, but one of the mites. The 
mistake has probably arisen from the fact 
that it spins a loose kind of web on the under- 
sides of the leaves of the plants which it at- 
tacks, and to unscientific persons any small 
creature of this description which spins a web 
is, of course, a spider, and to them its scien- 
tific name of Tetranychus telarlius does not 
convey much. This little mite is a most tire- 
some and destructive pest wherever it makes 
its presence felt; it may almost be said to be 
ubiquitous. It is found~ on plants grown 
under glass, also on those in the open air. 
It is by no means dainty in its food, for it 
attacks a great variety of different plants. 
When it is present in large » numbers the 
leaves soon turn a sickly yellow colour, and 
look as if they had been»scorched, for their 
sap has been drawn off by myriads of these 
little mites, and the pores of the leaves have 

been choked up by their excrement, and by 
the web which they spin on the under-sides 
of the leaves, which, deprived of their proper 
amount of sap and unable to obtain the 
carbon from the atmosphere which they re- 
quire, are soon in a sorry plight. The web 
spun by these insects is a fine one, consisting 
of a number of threads placed in a very 
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ike valar manner. Beneath this shelter the 
red ‘spider lives and multiplies in a very rapid 
manner. It lays its eggs among the threads _ 
of the web; they are “round and white, and 
very small, They hatch in about a week, and _ 


_the young mites at once begin to feed on the 


leaves. When one remembers that the full- 
grown mites are only the- sixtieth part of an. 
inch in length, it seems to be surprising that ~ 
the young ones should be able to pierce the 
comparatively tough skins of the leaves; but 
they usually feed on the lower sides of the 
leaves, where the skin is not so thick as on — 
the upper, and their mouths are furnished ~~ 
with a pair of jaws below which is a pointed __ 
sucker or beak. The plants which suffer | 
most from these attacks as a rule are Cucum- — 
bers, Melons, Orchids, Cacti, Vines, Hops, 
Kidney Beans; Strawberries, Roses, Ferns, - 
Laurustinus, Lime, and fruit trees. \e 

Their greatest enemy is dampness, either 
in the atmosphere or in the soil, and when 
plants are badly infested it will be almost — 
always found that the roots have beenallowed | 
to become too dry, or the air is not sufficiently 
moist. This latter_cause cannot be helped — 
in out-of-doors culture, but in plants grown _ 
under-glass it can always be regulated, and ~ 
a moist air and plenty of ventilation are the — 
best preventives. These mites are nearly 
always found on the under-sides of the leaves, ~ 
consequently they are not much affected — 
directly by. rain, and, when syringing plants 
either with plain water or some insecticide, 
care should be taken to wet the under-sides’ 
of the leaves more than the upper. A great © 
deal may be done by merely using cold water, 
but if the attack bea bad one, one of the 
following mixtures should be used: Sulphur — 
is one of the most efficient agents for destroy _ 
ing this pest, but it will not mix well with — 
water in its ordinary form, and should be— 
treated in the following manner: In 4 gallons 
of water boil 1 lb. of. flowers of sulphur and _ 
2 Ibs. of fresh lime, add 13 Ib. of soft soap, | 
and before using, 3 more gallons of water 5 
or mix 4 ozs. of sulphate of lime with 2 ozs. — 
of soft soap, add 1 gallon of hot water, or — 
the extract from 3 lbs. to 4 Ibs. of Quassia= — 
chips, 2 lbs. to 3 Ibs. of soft soap, 5 lbs. of — 
flowers of sulphur thoroughly mixed in 50 — 
gallons of water. When plants trained 
against walls are attacked, the latter should © 
be washed over with Portland cement mixeds— 
with water so as to form a thick paint, which © 
will fill up all the holes and crevices in the — 
walls, or they may be painted with strong — 
soot-water, mixed with enough clay~to forin © 
paint. To every gallon of this mixture add © 
4 Ibs. of flowers of sulphur and 2 ozs. of soft — 
soap. When Vines are attacked, the canes, — 
as soon as the leaves are off, should be 
dressed with this compound. All the wood — 
and iron work should be well scrubbed, and — 
the soil removed to a depth of about 2 inches. 
Before the leaves have fallen, paint the hot- 
water pipes with 1 pint of fresh lime to two) | 
parts of flowers of sulphur, and enough water 
to make a paint of it; then heat the pipes | 
as hot as possible. If a flue is painted with - 
this mixture, do not make it-too hot or the — 
sulphur may burn and injure the Vines. 

The red spider usually passes the winter 
under some shelter, such as stones and rub- 
bish, near the plants it has attacked. All 
such things should be removed; it cannot be 
insisted on tco strongly or too often that — 
stones, rubbish, etc., under which insects 
ever harbour, should never be left lying about, 
for if they are it is impossible to keep at 
garden free from many pests. Gooseberry _ q 
bushes which are attacked are often much 
benefited by a good mulching, particularly in — 
dry, warm seasons; but it ‘should not baat 
allowed to remain when the leaves begin to 
fall, or it makes good winter quarters for the — 
red spiders, Te 
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PRICPINES 


A beautiful rock garden, 


As showing. what is possible to those with 
taste, this rock garden to a summer bunga- 
low on the Clee Hills (where a few years back 
the ground was ordinary meadow land) is a 
fine example. Running down one side of the 
garden, with ‘its winding paths and its gor- 


-geous tufts of blossoming rock plants in pro- 


fusion, entered from a pergola of Roses it 
skirts, on its right, a luxurious Rose garden 
with crazy paving, and below that a sunken 
tennis and’ croquet lawn. The whole scheme 
is very simple, but very satisfying and pleas- 
ing, and, when I was there, was a blaze of 
colour with its various Alpine plants. 
Situated at a fair altitude on the side of the 
Clee Hills, looking across Corvedale to the 


amount of sun 
more than its 
share of cold and wet in winter, but is a 
garden on a small scale to gladden the 
heart of any lover of flowers, the owners, 
though only residing and opening the bunga- 
low in the summer, taking great interest in 
Wm. M, Dopson. 


hills of Wales, ‘it gets its fair 


 Gentiana acaulis. 


I quite agree with Mr. E. A. Cook that this 
is a capricious plant, but he does not say 
whether his is the lime-loving or the lime- 
hating variety of the type plant, and there 
may be some difference in their dispositions. 
I fancy the former is the more amiable and 
easily pleased. We had a house near Car- 


-marthen where there rose a wall or cliff of 


rock close behind the house, and on the top of 
this there was a wide ledge on a level with 


the roof and chimneys, baking hot, with a 


south aspect, and, of course, very dry. More 


rock went on upwards behind the ledge. “You 
could not imagine a warmer or drier rockery 


elie flowers being very attractive. 
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than one made along and upon this ledge, yet 
Gentiana acaulis flourished exceedingly and 
flowered profusely there. The soil was a sort 
of pulverised clay mixed with shale and grit, 
and got very hard, which no doubt the 
Gentians approved. There was no lime, how- 
ever, and Rhododendrons did well. Ompha- 
lodes cappadocica was very beautiful in the 
same situation, while the rest of the rockery 
Was occupied with such things as Helianthe- 
mums, Aubrietias, and Geums, all doing 
magnificently, so that these Gentians not only 
endured, but rejoiced in, a terrific amount of 
sunshine and heat during the drought of 1021. 
At: Longford, near Bristol, in a rather low- 
lying garden of gravelly loam over clay, I 
found G. acaulis do very well on one side of a 
4-foot path, while it always sulked and finally 
died on the other side. The only difference 
that could in any way explain its behaviour 
was that the soil on the right hand (the suc- 
cessful) side of the path was very slightly 
banked up into a slope not exceeding 12 


A West of England rock garden, 


inches high, and surely this cannot have made 
much difference. Here the soil was not at all 
hard, and the garden as a whole very damp in 
winter. M, L..W: 





Sieversia elata. 


In early June this was looking very beauti- 
ful in my rock garden, the soft yellow Geum- 
It seems 
to prefer a somewhat cool site, and grows 
more luxuriantly, so that when fully exposed 
to the sun, though even in full sun, it does 
pretty well. It ripens lots of seed, which 
germinates readily if sown at once, though as 
the seedlings are of slow growth they are 
often not far enough advanced to stand the 
winter, so that I find it best to sow in early 
spring, though the seed doesn’t germinate 
nearly so well then. It is a beautiful plant 
and deserves to be more generally grown. I 
don’t often see it in gardens, and it is not 
found in many catalogues, and when it is 


iven it is usually priced rather high. 
E N. L. 
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Alyssum. spinosum, 


Flowering in early June this makes the 
neatest possible dome of white or pink flower 
and is an ideal plant for the small rock gar- 
den. When out of flower it is almost as at- 
tractive for its cool, grey foliage. A dry posi- 
tion suits it well, and a limy soil seems con- 
genial to it, though not necessary. It can be 
increased by cuttings, which, however, root 
but slowly, and also from seed. It is of some- 
what slow growth, but makes a large speci- 
men in course of time. W. O. 





Campanula Bellardi, Wisands, 


This seems to be a good doer, but, so far as 
I can see, dislikes to be in a hot and dry place. 
During the late drought I saw a plant of it 
on a very sunny bank, looking thirsty and 
rather miserable, the flowers small and very 
white. My own plant is on a slightly elevated 
bed of light, rich (made) soil, planted close to 





a large, flat-topped stone. I shaded and 
watered it daily, and also gave it a little wealx 
(cow) manure-water, and it got through those 
glaring weeks very well. The flowers are very 
fine for the size of the plant, and have a rich 
look about them, all crowded and nodding 
over their carpet of small foliage. <A sky-blue 
variety called Nancy is listed by Mr. Perry. 
The first I saw was almost white, while my 
plant is a faint millky-blue. It seems quite 
worth having for the lower rockery. 


M. L. W. 


Spirea grossularizfolia. 


This pretty little dwarf shrub is a good sub- 
ject for the rock garden or for the front of the 
border, and will give a profusion of white 
flowers in early summer. I don’t find it at 
all a rapid grower, and it keeps dwarf with 
me grown in ordinary loamy soil. It throws 
out suckers which afford an easy means of 
increase. I like to have a few dwarf shrubs 
about the rock garden as they make a pleasing 
set-off to the dwarf habit of growth of most 
alpines and give variety, N.L, 
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ROSES. 


Notes on varieties. 


Mrs. S. K. Rinpce.—The distributors of 
this new variety claim that there is no other 
bedding yellow to compare with it, and since 
seeing the variety growing I should regard 
this as true. Alongside a number of kinds, 


more or less known and esteemed, it stands 


out as being something unusually fine. The 
colour of the flower is chrome yellow, and 
the tint does not fade as the bloom opens. 
This is moderately full, well formed, and of 
nice size. The flower stem is erect, growth 
vigorous, and free flowering, with foliage of 
special richness, and apparently proof against 


mildew. It is a Californian variety of great 
distinction. I should be right in predicting 


for it a future, and one would also imagine 
that from the point of view of cut blooms it 
will be eminently suitable for culture under 
glass, superseding yellows which are now 
grown for that purpose. Agents for Europe 
are Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Ltd., Belfast. 

Lapy Pirriz.—In our rage for novelties the 
excellent older ones must not be forgotten. 
This is one of them which in the mass will 
not be readily beaten for striking beauty. The 
individual flowers may not be comparable to 
those of many in either size or formation. 
It is, however, faultless in the bud state, and 
its shades of fawn and copper colour render 
it distinct. 

Louise BaLDwix.—Among the newer sorts 
this should gain a high position for grouping. 
The individual flowers are somewhat small, 
but in a mass they are especially striking. 1 
hardly know what other variety this is like, 
but if one regards it as a dwarf-growing 
William Allen Richardson, the likeness would 
be recognised. The blooms in colour have a 
similar apricot yellow shade, but each is held 
on a long, wiry, yet firm, upright stem. It 
is free flowering to a degree, and the growth 


is free as well as naturally ~ dwarf ~and 
branching. For the feature named the 
variety might well be borne in mind. It was 


raised by Messrs. S. McGredy and Son, and 
introduced in 1919. 

WILLIAM F. 
new sort describe it as having the charac- 
teristics of its relative, Los Angeles. Grown 
side by side, one can see that the newer one 
takes its colouring from one of its parents, 
the varied-tinted Lyon Rose. The shading 
is a sulfusion of rose on yellow, a delightful 
colour. In the matter of growth there: is 
little to be desired, and the blooms are fuller 
of petals than in a number of kinds raised 
in these times. It is a distinctly promising 
novelty, which should do something to in- 
terest growers in the hybrids of Messrs. 
Howard and Smith, of Los Angeles. 

GOLDEN OPHELIA.—This season out of doors 
this does not, with me at any rate, show 
itself to be anything special, although I know 
it is favoured by growers of the plants under 
glass. There appears to be too little of the 
“golden” about it, and it generally seems 
inferior to Ophelia. This disappointment 
may be connected with the season. There it 
is, however, and such great things were ex- 
pected_of the variety. Covent Garden, again, 
as_an outdoor Rose, does not appeal; 
there are crimsons in number which have been 
in cultivation some time superior-to it. Both 
have been awarded highest honours, but 
these, and other instances of new varieties, 
being so honoured in a cut-flower state go to 
show the importance of having them in a 
growing one before the eyes of the judges 
previous to placing them on a pedestal of 
distinction, ‘‘ Gold medal Roses,”? among 


DREER.—The raisers of this 


the considerable number of recent kinds, do 
not exhibit the superiority they ought to. 

Lapy ALICE STANLEY.—As a_- grouping 
variety this has many good points. Every 
bud opens well, and the bloom is carried on 
a straight stem. The shape is excellent, the 
silvery pink colour attractive, tree branching, 
growth with nice foliage. I like this kind, 
and it seems worthy of being placed among 
the choicer ones. 

Avoca AND GEORGE DiIcksSON.—However 
much we admire such kinds as these at the 
exhibitions, they appear to be unfitted as bed-— 
ding varieties. The peculiar habit of growth 
of the plant prevents this. The habit is to 
send up few, very few, long growths, which 
certainly give good flowers on top; but such 
habit is out of place amongst the more 
branching ones, » The flowers of both are 
superb, the former being smooth-petalled and 
rich red, the latter about the darkest coloured 
of any modern sort. I should prefer. either 
as a standard. 

Frances Gaunt.—This sort appeals on ac- 
count of its. genetal good qualities. At its 
best the blooms have much of the apricot or 
fawn tint, getting lighter as the same open. © 
In growth, free flowering habit, and in a way 
of throwing the flowers well up on stout 
stems it is excellent. Not unlike this is Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, and both should be thought 
of among the first to grow for grouping. 
They appear more robust, «and therefore - 
superior to esteemed varieties like Mme. 
Melanie Soupert and Lady-Hillingdon, say. 

Two old kinds which hold their own are 

Mme. Leon Pain anD MME. SEGOND WEBER, 
the one white with yellow base and petals, 
the other salmon pink. 

GOLDEN’ Emp_em.—This is a_ glorious 
variety of which I have seen much in the 
last few days; it is of a type raisers of new 
Roses are working at, and whatever one’s 
views are with respect to the kinds. grown 
years back, we cannot get dway from = one 
important item when dealing with modern 
ones. ‘This is their tendency to be proof 
against mildew. It is tittle wonder, indeed, 
that the Hybrid Perpetuals are going out of 
favour, as these were the more addicted to. 
that disease. Golden Emblem in a mass is 
choice looking, really out of the commen, 
more especially when the blossoms are in an 
infant stage. 

MarGaret Dickson) Hamitt.—In_ varied 
tints of yellow and fawn this deserves a place 
as a bedder, for besides having a nice flower, 
the upright growth and freedom are so good. 
It is a variety that improves on acquaintance, 

CaRoLine Testour is well known, and ex- 
cept that the blooms droop somewhat: it is 
ideal. In running through the names of 


~ other well-tried varieties for massing, the fol- 


lowing are still quite good; but the flowers 
of most of the older sorts, generally, are in- 
ferior to the newer in substance of petal. One 
cannot, however, discard, among others, 
Duchess of Wellington, General McArthur, 
Joseph Hill, Lady Ashtown, Mme. Ravary, 
Mrs. Alfred Tate, Mrs. George Shawyer, Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens, and Phariser. The white 
Frau Karl Druschki and the red Hugh Dick- 
son stand alone in these important colours, 
and so indeed does Mme. Edouard Herriot in 
its distinct terra-cotta shade. Besides the 
recently introduced Roses, noted in the above 
remarks, there are some which may be com- 
mented upon Jater. It is well not to condemn 
any before the season is well in, as they may 
show good qualities not apparent just now. 
MaAyForD. 


say it resembled in many respects, save colour, 


_ watch such matters, for few growers can keep 


guard during its early stages, afterward: 






July 15, 1922. 
The parentage of new Roses. 
Continental raisers of new varieties usually — 
add the parentage of their novelties in de- 
scribing them, and interesting reading this 
is. Our home producers rarely do this; Ido 
not know why, for such information is not 4 
likely to make any difference to them. Pro- 4 : 
bably, in these days, one would not get very 
far if a start were not made on some definite 
line; and one can see, “for instance, that a- 
certain notable introducer of novelties uses — 
Rayon d’Or pretty freely, or rather has em- — 
ployed this strain in a number of his gains. _ 
This, no doubt, to get the perfect yellow Rose, 
which, by the way, is some distance off, — 
When we see a Maréchal Niel that should hold 
its bloom upright, that will blossom through- 
out the season freely on a plant capable of 
making a bush quickly; well, then we shall 
have obtained it. I take Los Angeles and  * 
Mrs. Henry Morse to be about the greatest 
gains in Roses within the past few years; | 
at least, they are in commerce, and have been ~~ 
tried. The first-named is stated to be a seed- 
ling from Lyons Rose and Mme. Segond- .. 
Weber, and one can indeed mark the effect 
of each iin the cross. ~ Los Angeles takes a 
little colouring of both. It has the improved — ~ 
flower stem of the latter, and isa betterthing 
than either. Were I to guess the parentage 
of the variety Mrs. Henry Morse I should — | 
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a fine Rose named Mme. Leon: Pain. Wes 
are told that Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
was raised by crossing Constance with an — 
unnamed variety. The writer thought the —_ 
yellow parent a most beautiful thing when 
seen in this country for the first time in 
competing for a prize Mme. E. Herriot 
obtained. This was some years back, but — 
evidently the raiser ihcught something of ~— 
it, too, Souvenir de George Beckwith, — 
another novelty from the same originator, — 
and which will be-heard of, is, we are told, 
from an unnamed one‘and Lyons Rose. This. 
last has some of the characteristics of Lyons _ 
Rose. Louise Crette és said to have beens | 
raised by crossing Frau Karl Druschki with 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. - This, one can 
understand, because the new one is more 4 
double than the white variety, and it has= © 
init a little of thé crearfi colour of the latter. he | 
In. times past I purchased many a new — 
variety from knowledge of its parentage; I~ 
mean other flowers than Roses. It pays to 







































pace with all the new things that are intro- 
duced. Possibly, in’ the future, when novel- 
ties in Roses must have gone through a trial 
in growth outside before awards are bestowed 
upon them, there may be considerably fewer _ 
of them, and this will be wellfor the buyer, — 

who all too often finds the newer things — 
disappointing. a hh Sa 


Rosa Moyesi. - =a 

This lovely Rose should not be confined to ~ 
a wall unless the latter is of good height, ~ 
and even then the glorious effect produced by 
well-grown bushes can never be forthcoming — 
from such plants. I grow this Rose on open — 
fences, but do not confine it to them by hard 
stiff training, merely-using the fence as a — 


allowing the bushes to take their own cou 
The most beautiful effects, however, are pr 
duced by a group of this Rose growing in 
the open, where the plants have reached a ~ 
height of from ro feet to 12 feet with a similar — 
spread, and as I write, June 22nd, there is” 
no more beautiful shrub in the garden, the 
great loose-growing bushes being covered — 
with deep red single flowers, which look un- — 
commonly well as they mingle with the pretty — 
and somewhat glaucous leaves. This hand-— 
some Rose is seen to the best advantage when — 
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given a dark background or with a cloud in 
the rear. TI consider this the handsomest 
and most distinct of all the Wild Roses, both 
in its beautiful delicate leaves, flowers, and 
vigorous spiny young growths, which are per- 
sistently developing from the base. 
_ This grand Rose requires little or no prun- 
ing in order to bring about these delightful 
results, for it is then we see its long wand- 
like growths falling naturally in all direc- 
tions, the whole developing that loose and 
aceful aspect so desirable—yét practically 
impossible of attainment—with» artificially- 
trained plants. — : 
_ Nor does the beauty of this Rose end with 
- its flowers, for in autumn we have its hand- 
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a some red and yellow bottle-shaped fruits, 

which are borne in profusion and are most 
-.ornamental. — tM 
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- Roses in pots. 


~ Roses which have been grown in pots for 

a series of years are more useful than less 
~ recently established plants, because their early” 
growth results in a corresponding earliness 
_in respect of ripening. © Such plants ought 
now to be given a sheltered position out of 
doors, and, during the few months they are 
in the open, copious supplies of moisture must 
be given to them. If it can be done, the pots 
are better plunged to half their depth, but 
‘it is necessary in this case to see that the 
bottom of the plunging bed is sufficiently hard 


- 
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to prevent the ingress of worms to the pots. 
By plunging, the effects of sudden and injuri- 
ous droughts, which may come after a period 
of dull weather, are avoided, and the best 
roots of pot Roses, being in the lower part 
of the pot, are protected. Kirk. 





Rose Golden Spray. 


This Rose is noteworthy for the excellent 
form of its buds, which are particularly long 
and pointed. When fully ~expanded the 
flowers are semi-double and of a clear, lemon- 
yellow colour. This beautiful hybrid Tea was 
awarded a gold medal by the National Rose 
Society. 


Rose Golden Spray. 


Two crimson Roses. 


A pair of capital varicties of this colour are 
found in Hadley and Hoosier Beauty; but in 
noting sorts of this colour one always has in 
the mind’s eye that remarkable red, Hugh 
Dickson. Maybe the two American Roses 
above named are excellent for forcing under 
glass, and their freedom to flower makes 
them useful as outdoor kinds; yet one would 


not like to tell the amateur grower that~ 


either is preferable to that better-known 
variety, which is one of the first I should 
choose for any purpose. One is apt to favour 
any new flower just because it is new. In 
this case, however, I should not be led away. 
The variety first named was introduced in 
1914; the other a year later. H,-: 
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Rambler Roses, pruning, 


It is well known by those who have the 
Rambler type of Roses in their gardens that 
unless very vigorous pruning is resorted to 
they are apt to become more of a nuisance 
than otherwise. At the best their flowering 
season is a comparatively short one, and when 
the blossoms have faded, then is the time 
when the knife should be brought into use. 
As a rule, however, most people are not dis- 
posed to commence to cut the old wood out 
thus early, for one thing, as I am sometimes 
reminded, ‘‘ it spoils the lool of the garden,”’ 
and so ithe new shoots from which the best 


’ trusses may be expected, the following season 


have to make their headway, often through a 
maize of rubbish that eventually has to be 
cleared out. How much better is it for the 
plants themselves and subjects in the borders 
growing in close proximity thereto that all un- 
necessary growth should Be cut away im- 
mediately the flowering season is over, so that 
the new shoots may have light and air, and 
can be properly tied out? A good deal of the 
mildew seen on Rambler Roses in early 
autumn is due to a congested state, shoots 
and branches no longer needed being allowed 
to continue, to the detriment of everything 
around them, Many of us who grow Rasp- 
berries recognise the importance of cutting the 
old canes away after: fruiting, so that the 
suckers emanating from the base of the plants 
may have a proper chance to grow, but we 
fail to carry out the same plan in regard to 
Rambler Roses, and they are allowed to 
smother everything near to them, besides 
keeping out light and air. Not infrequently 
one notices that no attempt is made at pruning 
these vigorous sorts until the following 
spring, but there is not the slightest gain in 
leaving material on Roses that can and ought 
t> be cut away after flowering to make way 
for new and better shoots clamouring for 
space unfettered by any obstacles. I am 
within the marl when I say that it is ad- 
vantageous to cut away quite half the wood 
on Rambler Roses which have been estab- 
lished a few years as soon as ithe last of the 
flowers have gone. LEAnURST, 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Planting Climbing Roses. 


I am building a Rose pergola and intend 
in a few months to plant climbing Roses, and 
the ground is now vacant. Will you be good 
enough to advise me how best to prepare the 
soil in readiness to receive the Roses. The 
ground is an old garden of red, somewhat 
sandy soil. W. E. WRIGHT. 


[The stations where you intend planting 
Roses for the furnishing of the pergola should 
be well prepared, as success in the future 
largely depends upon this. Holes not less 
than 2 feet square (3 feet would be better) 
had therefore best be opened out 2 feet in 
depth, and with one half consisting of the 
best of the soil taken out of each mix one 
barrow load of good loam chopped to pieces 
and in not.too fine a condition, and a good 
barrow load of well-rotted manure. Carry 
out this mixing on the surface, and when 
finished. fill in holes and make the compost 
firm) while doing so, leaying each hole rather 
more than full to allow for subsidence. A 
little lime rubbish or some burnt soil may 
also be added if the loam used is very heavy. 
Should the situation be damp take the holes 
out 6 inches deeper and put in some brick 
rubbish to act as drainage. This may appear 
a rather formidable undertaking, but in 
reality is not so, and will well repay you for 
the trouble involved, as from our acquaint- 
ance of your soil and climate excellent results 


should follow.] 
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VEGETABLES. 


Stripe in Tomatoes. 


I send you a Tomato plant, and would be 
glad to get your advice as to how to combat 
this disease, which, I believe, is known as 
Black Stripe. In 1919 I had one of the best 
crops of ‘Lomatoes, but every year since this 
same disease has been very bad. Fer this 
year’s crop I was advised by a large Tomato 
grower to use plenty of freshly slaked lime, 
which I have done by mixing it well through 
the soil as it was turned over, also by dust- 
ing on the surface since the plants were put 
out. It has again made its appearance in my 
earliest house. During the winter I have 
always been “most particular in thoroughly 
washing down the houses and doing all neces- 
sary lime-washing, and in some houses totally 
removing the soil. Can it be possible that 


the disease is brought in with the soil, which 


I may say has been obtained from the same 
field, except in the year 1919? I grow about 
1000 plants in houses which formerly were 
used as vineries, Peach-houses, and other 
general greenhouse and stove plants. 

[The disease known as ‘‘ Stripe ’’ is .of 
common occurrence in nurseries in this 
country, and at times causes the grower con- 
siderable loss. Stripe is mainly a disease of 
plants grown under glass, but it has been ob- 
served in Tomatoes grown in the open in a 
position facing south and sheltered by a-high 
wall. Description: The symptoms of the 
disease are well marked; the main features 
are dark, vertical stripes on the stems, brown, 
sunken patches on the fruit, and brown, 
shrivelled areas on the leaves. The stem 
stripes or ‘‘ blazes,’’ as they are sometimes 
termed, may occur at intervals along the 
stem or, in bad cases, may be so numerous 
that no region is free from them; they vary 
from small, brown spots to long, sunken fur- 
rows, which often extend from the base of 
one leaf to the node below... The spots on the 
fruit occur as irregular, sunken blotches of a 
light or dark brown colour scattered promis- 
cuously over the surface, ~The affected leaves 
at first show light yellow patches between the 
veins, which turn brown later and spread so 
that large areas are reduced to a. dry, 
shrivelled condition, causing considerable dis- 
tortion. The disease frequently occurs in the 
seed-bed, producing rapid destruction of the 
plants, and necessitating fresh sowings. It is 
occasionally found on early plants when the 
first pickings are made in spring, but as a 


general rule it is more prevalent in the sum- 


mer crop. Cause of the disease: The latest 
research shows that the organism causing the 
disease is a small, yellow bacillus closely re- 
lated to, if not identical with, Bacillus lathyri, 
which causes a very. similar disease in the 
Sweet Pea. The plants are generally attacked 
from the soil, the bacterium being introduced 
into the outer tissues of the root or stem 
through wounds caused by biting insects. 
The aerial parts of. the plants are likewise 
subject to infection through insect bites, and 
also by the organism being carried by the 
pruning knife. The parasite invades the stem 
in the parts of the pit adjacent to the vascular 
bundles, but is rarely found in the woody 
portion of the bundle. The attacked tissue 
becomes stained a dark brown colour, and, 
on cutting the stem or petiole, the diseased 
patches can at once be recognised even with 
the naked eye. The organism enters the fruit 
through the stalk and finds its way to the 
outside by channels which, when the fruit is 
cut Open, can often be seen as narrow-brown 
streaks in the neighbourhood of the vascular 
bundles; in this same way the seed may be- 


come infected or, if not actually infected, the 
organism may be dried upon the seed coat so 
that on germination the young seedling may 
become diseased. Manurial treatment has 
considerable influence upon the susceptibility 
of the plants. As has frequently been shown 
in connection with other diseases, excessive 
nitrogen and a lack-of potash tend to lower 
the resistance of the plant to the invasion of 
the parasite. The effect of too much nitrogen 
can be largely counteracted by an increase in 
the amount of potash, Susceptibility of 
varieties : Varieties of Tomatoes differ mark- 
edly in their susceptibility to the attack -of 
the parasite. When grown in the same soil 
and under the same condition, ‘* Kondine 
Red’’ and ‘‘ Comet ’’ were found to be much 
more affected than ‘ Ailsa-Craig.”’ | Gene- 
rally speaking, those varieties which show 
rapid, soft growth in the early stages are the 
most susCeptible. Preventive and remedial 
measures : (1) Seed should not be saved from 
plants grown in an infected area. It is not 
sufficient to save seed from healthy plants if 
those in the immediate vicinity are diseased. 
(2) The selection of a resistant variety should 
be aimed at. (3) Sterilisation of the soil by 
heat should be practised where an attack has 
occurred. 
ciency of potash in the fertiliser should be 
avoided. (5) Special care in pruning should 
be exercised where the presence of the disease 
has been cbserved. While pruning an affected 
plant, and especially before passing from such 


a plant to its healthy neighbours, the pruning . 


knife should be sterilised by wiping the blade 
with a cloth soaked in 2 per cent. lysol or 
some similar disinfectant. The prunings 
from an affected plant should be collected 
carefully and burned. (6) In cases where 
infection has occurred only on the upper part 
of a plant, removal of the attacked stem and 
the development of a lateral shoot will often 
lead to complete recovery and to a clean erop 
of fruit.] 





Lime in the vegetable garden, » 


Soils deficient of this most essential agent 
should, eatly in the year, receive immediate 
attention by applying lime in some form or 
other, for without this valuable neutraliser 
it is impossible for manures to do their work 
satisfactorily. A very simple way to ascertain 
whether land needs lime or not is to take a 
small quantity of the soil from different parts 
of the plot and put into an earthen vessel, mix 
sufficient rain water with it to make a thin 
paste, then pour into the same about } oz. 
of spirits of salts, and stir sharply with a 


Piece of wood. After doing so, should there 


be a brisk effervescence, no lime is needed ; if 
there be no effervescence, it clearly shows lime 
is lacking. For heavy land quick or builder’s 
lime (air-slaked) is the best to use. It should 
be scattered evenly over the surface at the rate 
of about 40z. to the square yard, and allowed 
to be washed in by the heavy rains. When 
this takes place sour soils will be purified, 
manures neutralised, sticky land will have its 
particles divided, and latent, or stored up, 
potash will be released in a form suitable to 
be taken up by plant life which before was 
absolutely locked up. For light soils the best 
form of lime is carbonate of lime, or pul- 
verised chalk. This should be applied at 
about the same rate as the other, My reason 
for advising this form lis that on light soils 
the very necessary humus is not broken up or 
destroyed, as this carbon is not caustic. 
When applying lime at any time never use 


(4) Excessive nitrogen and a defi- - 
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it in direct contact with other manures on 

the surface, or much of their valuable pro- 

perties will be lost. R. H. CrockFrorb. 
Weston Park Gardens, Stevenage, Herts. 





Cucumbers in frames. 


These will now be growing vigorously, and 
the needful attention in the way of pinching 
and training must not be neglected. Timeous 


top-dressing will go far towards maintaining ~ 


the plants in good health, and good health 
means good fruits. | Cucumbers are by no 
means so troublesome in frames as Melons, 
and useful crops may be had even in cold 


‘frames at this season if early shutting up and 


regular ventilation are attended to. When the 
fruits attain a usable size they may be re- 
moved and stored in sand until required. 
This relieves the plant, and enables it to con- 
tinue ina bearing state over a long period. 


3 W. McG. 





The Sutton Rhubarb, 


This is a very fine variety, colour of stalks — 


a deep-red right through. A dozen clumps 
in the kitchen garden at Cranmore Place, 
Chislehurst, call for especial mention. The 
roots were planted some six years ago, and all 
were the picture of health quite early in May. 
The particular point about them is that only 
one of the plants has ever shown any sign of 
a flower spike, this occurring each year on 
the same plant. The head gardener, Mr. 
Galway, cannot account for it, as the row 
gets exactly the same treatment and all are 
true to name. The production of flower 
spikes weakens the crown and lessens the 
sizeof stalk, and the flower spikes should 
be cut away at the base immediately they are 
noted. 


does this. J.-M. 








NOTES AND~ REPLIES. 


Tomatoes failing. 


I am enclosing part of a Tomato plant, and 
should be pleased if you can let me know 
what disease it has, or if there is any cure for 
it.” I got the Tomato from Jersey. - The 
blooms all dry up and fall off, 

> J. SUMMERLAND. ”* © 


[Your Tomatoes appear to be suffering from 
an attack of the disease known as the 


Tomato Leaf Mould (Cladosporium fulvum). 
If all are as badly affected as the specimen 
sent we are afraid they are too far gone for a 
remedy to be of any avail. If, on the other 
hand, part only of the foliage has become 
diseased, you may arrest its further develop- 
ment by spraying at once with sulphide of 
potassium. 


nearest chemist’s shop some sulphide of 
potassium (liver of sulphur). Take one gal- 
lon of hot water and dissolve in it 2 ounces 


to 4 ounces of soft soap. Then add 1 ounce — 
_ of the sulphide and dilute with warm water 
to make four gallons, and use at once, apply-— 


ing the solution with a spraying syringe. 
Three or four applications at weekly intervals 


may be required to stamp out the disease. ~ 
Maintain a dry atmosphere in the house and— 


a little warmth in the hot-water pipes if the 
structure is heated. Free ventilation in favour- 
able weather is also necessary, The house 


should be thoroughly cleansed after the plants 


and soil have been cleared out in autumn, or 


even now if the disease has gained too greata 
hold for the suggested remedy to be of any 


use.] 


High culture, no doubt, is the chief 
cause of these flowers appearing with most 
of the varieties, as a starved crown never 


First remove and burn all the | 
worst affected leaves. Hen purchase at your — 


“ ~ 
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Within the last few years several varieties 
of tuberous-rooted Begonias, which: from 
- their semi-pendulous, informal -habit of 
growth are admirably adapted for growing 
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in baskets, have been seen. At a recent 
meeting of the R.H.S., Messrs. Blackmore 
_ and Langdon, Bath, showed several varieties 
_ of this section, including the variety Stella, a 
pink-flowéred sort to which an award of merit 
_-was given. This firm has of late years de- 
voted much attention to this section, of which 
there is now a number of forms varying in 
colour, from the yellow Golden Shower to the 
_ purest white of Venus. 

_ For baskets the best plan is to start the 
_ tubers in small pots, and plant them when 
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Basket .Begonias. 


they have started into growth, the roots then 
being in a condition to at once take possession 
of the new soil. A great point in the filling 
ef baskets intended for suspending is to see 





Begonia Stella as a 


basket plant, 


that they are well lined, otherwise a great 
nuisance is caused by the soil being washed 
down when watering. For large baskets, 
thin turves, full of fibre, are very suitable, 
but in the case of small ones these turves take 
up too much room, and Moss is preferable. 
In some districts Moss kn closely-maited 
flakes can be readily obtained, and where 
this is so there is an ideal lining ready to 
hand. In any case, for small baskets Moss 
of some kind is better than any other material, 
and the looser it is the more pains must be 
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taken to press it firmly together till the pre- 
pared basket resembles a well-made bird’s- 
nest. A.. G. 





Bouvardias, 


Those who take up the culture of Bouvar- 
dias for the first time, sometimes find out 
fater that their plants are not so compact 
as those which once attracted them. May 
I suggest to any who have these beautiful 
greenhouse flowering shrubs in hand, the ad- 


visability of pinching out the points of the 
shoots, in order to induce a bushy habit, par- 
ticularly in the case of young plants which 
may have been propagated from cuttings this 
spring? It is not always understood either 
how important it is that wood ripening in 
the case of Bouvardias should be encouraged, 
and to aid this, plants should be stood in 
frames during the summer on a cool bottom 
lilke cocoa fibre or ashes. The lights can be 
removed from the frames entirely, so that 
both air and sun can reach the plants, Small 
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plants make good decorative subjects when 
in flower, and are esteemed for table em- 
bellishment as well as for windows. The 
attention given to Bouvardias now will be 
appreciated when in flower. = 

WoOoDBASTWICK, 





NOTES AND: REPLIES.- * 


Malmaison Carnations not opening, 


Will you kindly tell me the reason the 
main buds of Malmaisons go blind? The 
plants are strong and healthy, the side buds 
good. Have fed them with weak soot-waiter. 
The plants are in 32’s. Is barm a good 
manure and what strength. for liquid 
manure ? COVE. 

[Too much fire-heat in winter, and over- 
supplies of water at that period, would cause 
the flower-buds to go blind. — Probably in 
your case the damage was done some time 
back, more especially as in the advancing 
season side blooms are opening. The two 
items named are fatal in Carnation culture. 
These plants are not harmed by slight frosts, 
and they will not respond to a close atmo- 
sphere; they resent anything in the nature of 
forcing. Where other conditions are satis- 
factory, the plants should go a month or 
more in dull weather without water. | The 
class named, too, is better with chilled 
water at the time indicated. They are sensi- 
tive of manures, but weak soot-water can 
hardly be improved upon. At this time of 
the year it will be safe to water with liquid 
from the farm. It should be so weakened 
as to just colour the water that is given. ] 


Greenhouse flowers the year round. 


I have an open verandah facing south, 
roofed with opaque glass. Could you be so 
kind as to glive me a selection of bulbous and 
rhizomatous plants that can -be grown in pots, 
so as to give a display of bloom in (1) spring, 
(2) summer, (3) autumn, (4) winter? Not 
varieties that are expensive or difficult to 
grow, please. _I have no greenhouse for 
housing anything in the winter. 

= Me LN; 

[(1) For. a spring display there would be 
of bulbous plants such things as Daffodils, 
Tulips, both early and late fowering, Polyan- 
thus Narcissus, Scillas of all kinds, the early 
flowering Gladiolus, and Adonis vernalis. 
Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, and 
Hemerocallis flava are other subjects which 
would succeed, for all. of which a green- 
house is not necessary. The bulbs, etc., 
should be potted lin autumn, and the pots 
plunged in ashes afterwards in the open, 
where they can remain until they make an 
inch or so of growth, when they should be 
removed to the verandah and be shaded for 
a few days, until the growth becomes inured 
to the light. Irises could also be grown for 
the purpose. These would not need to be 
plunged. (2) In summer Hyacinthus can- 
dicans, Liliums in variety (a host in them- 


selves), the best being L. Henryi, L. auratum, ~ 


L. speciosum Keetzeri, L. sp. roseum, and 
L. umbellatum; Tigridias and Agapanthus 
umbellatus, of both the blue and white 
flowered kinds. - (3) In autumn there would 
be Liliums of the above-named species and 
varieties available if potted late. Vallotta 
purpurea and Schizostylis coccinea, of which 
a good quantity should be grown. (4) In 
winter the selection is very limited. Christ- 
mas Roses should succeed as well as other 
species of Helleborus, which flower early. 
Later, Snowdrops in variety cou'd be very 
effective in pans or pots, and the same with 
regard to Crocuses, Leucojum vernum, Grape 
Hyacinths, and Glory of the Snow (Chiono- 
doxa Luciliz).] 
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Odontonias, 


This is a genus established for hybrids be- 
tween the genera Odontoglossum and Mil- 
tonia. The first one, O. Lairessez, derived 
from M. Warscewiczi and O. crispum, ap- 
peared in 1905. It mostly resembles the 
Miltonia parent, the broad, open lip being 
most conspicuous. Since then a number of 
really good things have been shown, especi- 
ally O. Merope vivicans, a hybrid between 
O.  illustrissimum and M. Bleuana. | The 
sepals and petals are broad and mauve in 
colour, while the large, open lip is  rosy- 
mauve. When exhibited on June 7th before 
the Royal Horticultural Society it gained a 
First-class Certificate. Other desirable plants 
are O. Brugensis, O. L. Sander, O. Charles- 
worthi, O. Magali Sander, and St. Albans. 

These plants are not beyond the average 
grower, and in many instances they are more 
amenable to ordinary cultivation than most of 
the species. It is a somewhat remarkable 
fact that two species, always more or less a 
difficult matter ‘to keep in good health, prove 
when united quite easy to cultivate, and often 
possess a strong, robust constitution such as 
is never seen in the species even in their native 
habitats. These remarks apply to many 
hybrid Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, —and 
especially the genus under notice. 

For the most part the Odontonias should 
be grown in a house a few degrees warmer 
than the one devoted to Odontoglossums, an 
average temperature of 55 degs, suiting them 
admirably. The Cattleya house will suit 


those that have-M. Warscewiczi as one parent, 


but the progeny of M. vexillaria and its varie- 
ties will thrive in cooler surroundings. The 
usual compost of Osmunda fibre and a little 
Sphagnum Moss will form a good rooting 
medium, and ordinary flower-pots or fairly 
deep pans are the best receptacles if filled to 
one-fourth of their depth with drainage. A 
close watch must be kept for thrips when the 
growth is young and the leaves about to un- 


fold. B. 





Trichopilias. 

Occasionally these plants are met with in 
gardens under the name of Pilumna, but I 
believe to-day Trichopilia is more generally 
accepted. There are about fifteen species in 
the genus, but only those of horticultural 
merit will be mentioned in these notes. — First 
and foremost is 

T. suavis, a fine plant introduced from 
Costa Rica in 1848, and whieh flowered for 
the first time in this country in 1851. The 
leaves are each from 4 inches to 9 inches high, 
and the somewhat short spikes bear from two 
to five blooms. The flowers are large, fra- 
grant, and variable, the narrow sepals and 
petals cream-white, sometimes spotted with 
pale rose, the conspicuous lip also cream- 
white, more or less spotted and blotched with 
rose-pink, the disc marked with orange. The 
flowers are usually produced in the spring. 


Another desirable species is the sweet- 
scented 
T. FRAGRANS, a native of Colombia, 


whence it was introduced about 1857. The 
flowers are white, with the exception of a 
yellow spot near the base of the well-dis- 
played lip. The variety nobilis is a purer 
white, and the yellow spot is larger than in 
the type. Another variety which is often seen 


in these days is Backhouseana, a free-flower- 


ing kind and possessing a good constitution. 
T. fragrans often blooms in the autumn, but 
it occasionally flowers at other seasons, especi- 
ally the varietal forms quoted. Other species 


of merit are T. coccinea, T. tortilis, and T. 
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albida, but as a general rule T. fragrans and 
T. suavis are the only plants grown in an 
ordinary collection, 

It is often recommended that Trichopilias 
be grown in the cool house, but I-had the best 
results when the plants were placed in a house 
where the average temperature was between 
55 degs. and 60 degs. Fahr. They will also 
succeed at the cool end of the Cattleya house, 
and if stage room is scarce they may be sus- 
pended from the roof rafters. Trichopilias 
are often in bad health, owing to fresh~soil ~ 
being given at the wrong time. They begin. 
to grow and form their pseudo-bulbs, and the 
beginner thinks about repotting, but before 
root action is evident. It will be noticed that 
the pseudo-bulbs. are well advanced before 
they commence to form roots, hence early 
potting is not advisable, - The compost 
should consist of Osmunda fibre or good 
quality peat two-thirds, and one-third chopped. 
Sphagnum Moss, with a light sprinkling of 
finely-crushed crocks. Pans without side — 
holes are the best-_receptacles, and they should _ 
be filled to one-fourth of. their depth with — 
drainage, over which is laid a small portion — 
of Moss to.secure a free outlet for water. 
Frequent repotting-is not needed, and with 
ordinary care in watering, fresh soil will only 
be required every third year. When the 
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pseudo-bulbs. have finished growing, the — i 
plants take a rest of two or three months. ; 
Sake SEs Cod. es See 
Oncidium concolor. aa | 


This Oncidium produces its pretty canary- 
yellow flowers in April and May, and is weil 
adapted for the cool or Odontoglossum house. 
It was discovered on the Organ Mountains in 
1837, and first flowered in this country in — 
1840. The scapes are drooping, and for this — 
reason the plants should be grown in pans’ — 
with»a wire handle attached, whereby they 
can be suspended, when their pure yellow 
flowers can be seen to advantage. At this — 
season some. of the plants wwill require fresh — 
soil, this consisting of Osmunda fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, with a sprinkling of partly-— 
decayed Oak or Beech leaves. A few will — 
need top-dressing, which consistsinremoving 
the sour and decayed soil from the surface 
and replacing it with new material. Others _ 
will not need any disturbance, and they should 
be kept well supplied with water until the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully developed, when a rest 
is allowed with just enough moisture to keep — 
the plants healthys) «se == =e 








’ ‘ : a 5 an 
Lelio-Cattleya Canhamiana, 
This is one of the early hybrids derived from 
Lelia purpurata and Cattleya Mossia, and 
to-day it ranks in merit with L. C. Dominiana 
and L. C. callistoglossa, which were origin- 
ally raised by. Messrs. Veitch. Since then _ 
finer varieties have been employed by other — 
raisers, and the progeny is a great improve- 
ment on the original hybrids. A typical form 
has white sepals and petals with a flush of ~ 
pale rose-purple, the lip of the richest purple 
with an orange-yellow disc. It first gained 
the First-class Certificate in 1885, but since — 
then other varieties have been honoured, and ~ 
now we have quite a selection of different — 
forms of this fine hybrid. It is a good doer, — 
free-flowering, and the blooms are large an 
showy, while the usual flowering season is. 
from May to July. A plant possessing suc 
attributes should be represented in every co 
lection, however limited, by several example 
It will develop into a fine specimen if n 
divided when -repotting takes place. B. 





y 

All ‘correspondence en editorial matters ~ 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- — 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.C., and not to individuals. 
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Some favourites for the summer flower garden. 


Striking colour in.a flower, a good habit, 
and endurance combine to make favourites 
for the summer flower garden, and once 
established as favourites they hold their own 
for many seasons, despite the introduction of 
novelties. I suppose it is with these as with 
good old varieties of fruit. Once established 
in favour one hesitates to relegate them to 
a back place unless anything “exceptionally 
good comes along. Possibly one of the most 
highly favoured ‘plants of late years, if one 
may judge from the universal admiration 
bestowed on it alike in public and private 
gardens, is the double rosy Begonia Major 
Hope. 1 know of no more attractive bed than 


the favourite variety was Piccoli, not differing 
greatly from others in colour and size of 
truss, but it was short jointed and free, and, 
I always thought, standing better through 
spells of cold, inclement weather. 

All the above are exceptionally good things 
for summer planting, and are worth noting 
because if one wants a thoroughly. good dis 
play it is just as wellto haveit of the best. It 
is not alw ays the newer things that are best, 
for if, for instance, beds of Fuchsias are liked 
one can hardly beat sorts like Ballet Girl, 
Display; Mrs. Marshall, Rose of Castile, and, 
for certain positions, General Roberts and 
Caledonia. A variegated plant is oceasionally 





Anemone glaucophylla. 


of well grown and flowered plants of this on 
a carpet of Koniga variegata and occa- 
sional dots of greenery in the way of a 
feathery palm or Grevillea robusta. Seekers 
after a striking scarlet flower realised their 
objective in Paul Crampel Pelargonium and 
Glory of Zurich Salvia, and it is fairly -safe 
to say that once grown they have never been 


discarded from the respective positions for 


which they were most suitable. Another 
plant that ‘* caught on,’’ and once acquired 
invariably came to stay, was Verbena Miss 
Willmott. Its very vigorous habit made it 
absurd to attempt to confine it within formal 
_ bounds, but with free play it gave a very fine 
display, especially on raised beds. Another 
favourite plant that finds its way into most 


gardens is the Heliotrope, not extensively, 
for it lacks the showiness of the many, but 
_ just enough to afford it the opportunity of 


enjoying the rare and delicious perfume. I 
have not had the opportunity of growing it 
outside for some time, but in bygone years 


-Fuchsias, 


required that can be grown to a size to corre- 
spond with the standard and_ pyramidal 
Heliotropes, and other things, and 
for this there i is probably nothing better than 
the variegated form of Veronica Andersoni. 
With its “deep golden foliage and its purple 
‘“brushes,”’ it is always one of the most pro- 
minent fez atures of the garden. Be Bes 
Hardwick. = 





> 


Scabious, 

There are few gardens in which one or 
more species of Scabious are not grown. 
They are deservedly popular, of graceful 
habit, and in many cases wonderfully attrac- 
tive colouring. The pale blue Scabiosa 
eaucasica is so well known that its claims 
need not be advocated, a are. few more 
delightful hardy perennials. longifolia is 
not really so attractive in eae being a 
shade of purple, yet it is worth growing ‘for 
its great freedom of flowering. “Then there 
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is the delightful little white S. Kitaibelli, with 
smaller flowers than either of the above. The 
annual S. atropurpurea, purple brown in 
colour, is worth a place among the perennials. 
Closely allied, the stately C ephi ilaria tatarica, 
With large sulphur yellow flowers, should be 
included in any collection of these plants. 
Some of the Teasles also are worth notice. 
The common Teasle, Dipsacus sylvestris, is 
handsome, quite apart from its purple 
flowers, and D. inermis, with white flowers, 
makes a good companion to the common 





species: All the above do well in ordinary 

soil. 3 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, 

This, known as_ the Burning Bush, is at 


home on a sunny border, w here the soil is 
light, and- often goes for. years needing but 
little attention. The foliage is pinn: ite, and 
the flowers of a purplish hue are borne in 
upright racemes in June and July. Both 
blossoms and leaves are fragrant. Pr ropaga- 
tion can be effected from secd or by pieces 
of root cut off and planted in the border in 
spring. The Dictamnus is one of our old- 
time garden flowers that should not be dis- 
turbec when once established, and, as a rule, 
the older the specimen the better the flowers. 
There is a white form. Somewhat slow of 
growth, the plants should be located where 
they are not likely to be smothered by taller 
growing subjects. WOooDBASTWICK. 





Anemone glaucophylla, 


This very distinct Anemone obtained an 
Award of Merit at the R.H.S, meeting on 
June 27th when shown by Col. Stephenson 
Giana Cuckfield. The specimen exhibited 
bore a single large pale mauve flower of great 
beauty and two “buds on a long flower-stalls. 
The deeply divided leaves, pale green in 
colour, did not appear in keeping with the 
specific name of the plant. It was raised 
from seeds collected by Forrest in China, 





Campanula fenestellata. 


Most of the dwarf Bellflowers are charm- 
ing, though some are far from easy to grow. 
This little species, however, is not only 
charming as any, but, what is much more 
important, it grows freely—or, at least, it 
has proved so with me. I have grown it in 
a town garden for many years, and the plants 
go on year afler year increasing in size and 
free flowering. Just now (middle of June) 
they are smothered with pale blue stars and 
are most attractive. I have them growing on 
a retaining wall in rather dry and limy soil, 
and the position seems exactly to their liking. 
They never seem to be much troubled by 
slugs, which are so fatal to some of the small 
Bellflowers, nor do they seem affected by the 
vagaries of our winter climate. Altogether 
it is a most satisfactory rock plant, and one 
which gives me as much pleasure as any. 

N»-L. 


as 





Salvia Grahami. 


Salvia Grahami was planted here in the 
spring of 1903, and never failed to flower 
freely from the middle of May till November 1. 
No frost has ever affected it. At the be- 
ginning of February, 1912, the thermometer 
was down to zero every night for a week. 

In May, 1921, I planted four S. Grahami 
in a very sunny dry bed, depth of soil about 
8 inches above the solid rock, which is full 
of holes and chinks. 

The only severe frost last winter was in 
the first week of November—about 16 deg. 
As there was a good covering of snow, no 
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harm was done to shrubs or plants of any 
kind. Salvia Grahami usually shows new 
foliage about the middle of April. 

The very old S. Grahami is practically 
killed, though there were signs of life early 
in June. 
years old have at last made growth, 
during the third week of June. 

The four which were planted last spring 
are quite dead. In the place where these 
flowered last year there was no want of mois- 
ture, either fin 1921 or 1922 Some large 
bushes of Cistus villosus, Carpentaria cali- 
fornica, and Potentilla Vilmoriniana have 
never suffered. 

Veronica katheana, in the same place, was 
quite first-rate. 

In 1896 the Rev. W. Kinsgley, of South 
Kilvington, Yorkshire, gave me _ Cistus 
ladaniferus immaculatus, which has flowered 
splendidly this season. At the same time, Mr. 
Kingsley gave me the true Cistus purpureus, 
then almost out of cultivation. I think during 
the present month it has been almost better 
than ever. Ik. CHARLES BUXTON. 


Bettws- 


1.€:5 


Coed. 





Sweet Pea Royal Scot. 


This is a bright, glowing scarlet self, 
beautifully waved and of good size. It bears 
four flowers on long, strong stems, and is 


one of the best of the scarlets. (See p. 457.) 





Transplanting Wallflowers. 

The importance of getting seedling Wall- 
flowers out of beds and transplanting them is 
not always appreciated, consequently it some- 
times happens at this time of the year that, 
owing to other pressing work, many plants 
are left too long until they become weak 
through overcrowding, If the weather hap- 
pens to be dry just when the work ought to 
be done, there is always a temptation to wait 


for rain. The better plan is to prepare the 
ground, watering it before transplanting 


takes place, and specially attending to the 
plants in regard to moisture for a time until 
they have become established in their new 
quarters. Wallflowers do not need a rich 
soil; in fact, the plainer it is, and free from 
manure, the better the results. Pinch back 
any plants that show a tendency to bolt. 
Short, sturdy plants are always preferable, 
besides standing the winter better. 





Kniphofias. 


Known by a number of more or less 
descriptive popular names, such as Red Hot 
Poker, Torch Lily; -and ‘African Flame 
Flower, the Kniphofias make a brave display 
in our gardens during the summer. K, rufa 
is one of the smallest and at the same time 
one of the most highly coloured, being 
yellow, stained orange. K. Tuckii is note- 
wor thy for its bold foliage and its rose scarlet 
and soft yellow. flower heads. K. caulescens 
has very distinct Yucca-like blue-grey. foliage 
and reddish salmon flowers. K. Northia has 
foliage not unlike caulescens but not so grey. 
For naturalising in the wild garden or in 
shrubberies or for planting in beds on lawns, 
there are few more brilliant plants than the 
Kniphofias. 


Sowing Aquilegia seed. 

I am writing now of the new seed of 1922, 
whether bought from a.seed merchant or 
saved “from our own home-grown plants. 
Should it be sown at once, or should it be 
kept till next year? Circumstances alter 
cases, but for anyone situated as I am with 
cool greenhouse accommodation in the first 


Two other plants about thirteen_ 


‘garden. 
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months of the year and sufficient cold-frame 
room in which to prick out the seedlings and 
to allow them to remain there all summer till 


they can be put into their flowering positions 


in early autumn I advise sowing the seed very 
thinly about the third week of February. The 
display that plants brought up in this way are 
now giving me is a sufficient testimony to the 
soundness of the practice. JosEePH JAcos. 


Iris orientalis. 


Iris orientalis, sometimes listed as ochro- 
leuca and gigantea, is imposing when 
grouped. It is also very fine for cutting, and 
those who have a local trade for cut flowers 
will find this Is very useful, as it can be cut 
with 2-foot stems. I have found the in- 
dividual blooms very serviceable for wreath- 
making. This Iris and its near relative 
Monspur seem to be very happy when in as- 
sociation with other forms of vegetation. I 
have them growing among. Currant bushes 
and Rambler Roses, and last summer they 
looked much happier under these conditions 
than when growing in the open. ‘These Irises 
ought to be at home in the woodland and wild 
They are naturally so vigorous that 
they are able to hold their own among herb- 
age; in fact, they seem to enjoy the associa- 
tion with other dwarf-habited things. Of this 
I have proof at the present time. I have vari- 
ous groups of ochroleuca, two of which have 
been’ in existence some years. One of them 
became infested with Goutweed, or ground 
Elder as it is called in this locality, a couple 
of vears ago. 

They should have been transplanted and the 
ground cleaned, but the only safe time to 
move this class of Iris is in-autumn, when the 
young growths*are about an inch long, and 
the weather being so hot and dry nothing was 
done, and the weeds got the upper hand. To 
my great surprise, instead of having a 
weakening effect the plants have flowered 
profusely, the blooms being of high quality. 
I should imagine this Iris and Monspur and 
Monnieri, which seems to be a glorified form 
of our native yellow species, would make good 
waterside plants. They have the same habit 
of growth and should enjoy the same condi- 
tions in which our native kind is found to 
flourish, but they must have sunshine, with 
a free circulation of air. 

Some ten years ago I raised plata of 
ochroleuca from seeds, and the flowers vary 
somewhat in form and colour, several having 
the falls more-richly coloured than in the type. 
In order to fully realise the full decorative 
worth of this Iris it should be planted in 
groups of from twelve to twenty plants. 


J. CorniiLe. 


Border Carnations, 


With a view to effect, border Carnations 
are, I think, much too closely planted. I 
grant that the display of bloom may be very 
fine, but when the time for layering arrives it 
is found that there is little or no room in 
which to do the work. At planting time, 
therefore, this ought to be kept in mind and 
sufficient space allowed for the proper layer- 
ing of the required number of shoots. 
Round about this time a good dusting of dry 
soot will do much to dispose of slugs and 
snails. Carnations appear to have an irre- 
sistible attraction for these pests, and the 
habit of’ the plants is such as provides safe 
and convenient cover for them. Such dust- 
ings ought to be frequently repeated during 
showery weather. Should there be beds of 
Carnations in a sunny position the plants will 
be much benefited if the surface of the soil is 
given a mulch of short manure or of half- 
rotted leaves, Such a mulch not only pro- 
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longs the time of blooming, but materially 
assists in keeping the plants in good condi- 
tion. Kirk. 


Sweet Pea Hawlmark Pink, 


This season, as last, this variety is most 
satisfactory. It provides a shade of colour at 
once bright and pleasing; a shade admired 
by all. At first the heat of the sun bleached 
it a bit, and I thought less of the variety 
than usual. 
ever, desirable sprays are being cut daily. 
More plants of it are grown than in the 
case of any other sort, and it will not sur- 
prise me if this be the fancy of market men 
generally this year. I have not yet noted a 
faulty spray in size of bloom, in shape, or 
in the important item of form of that spray. 
The plant, too, is Of vigorous growth. 

d Fates 


Spurred Aquilegias. 

The wide range and combination of 
colour,. found in the spurred Aquilegias, 
make these flowers most useful for cutting. 
Their season, however, is not an exceedingly. 
long one, and where Aquilegias are grown) 
principally for cutting they are best, I think, — 
given a bed to themselves... When flowering 
ceases, and if home-saved seeds are not. 
wanted, the stems ought to be cut over with- 
out delay in order to strengthen the plants 
for the succeeding year. I think, however, 
that they ought not to be retained after their 
second season. Kirk: 


Hardy plant borders. 


This is a late season, and many things are — 
considerably. overdue. Lupins, the 
baceous Poppies, Irises, and other things are 
among these, and such things as Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, Aconitums, Helianthuses, and 


so forth are apparently to be of less stature 


than is customary. This, however, is not an 
unmixed evil, for when growth is exuberant 
there is more work entailed in tying and 
staking. An occasional stirring with the flat 
hoe will do good in every way. If it can be 
avoided I am no believer in raking herbaceous 
borders too much, for the fine tilth formed by 
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repeated rakings forms an ideal bed for seed- — “§ ; 


ling weeds. 


W. McG. 





Fuchsias for summer bedding, 


I do not think that sufficient use is made 
of the Fuchs‘a in the flower garden. Beds of 
Fuchsias, when in bloom, are delightful, and 
they are free from the objectionable stiffness 
which characterises even that now popular 
plant for bedding, the Antirrhinum. 
Fuchsias are easily 
from cuttings taken in spring, although when 
it is possible to do so I would recommend 
plants one year old. 


such as Charming, Rose of Castile, and 


others, are very useful in the manner indi- — 
cated, while, of course, the hardy forms,*F, 


globosa, and F. gracilis, are 
A ScoTtTisH GARDENER. 


Riccartoni, F. 
equally valuable. 





Tuberous Begonias in the open, 
Begonias have become popular for the 
flower garden, and while they succeed fairly _ 
well in comparatively exposed places yet, it — 
the situation that suits them 


will be. found, 
best is a moist and partially shaded one. In 


any case it is recommended that the beds be ~ “) 


mulched so that the surface is kept cool. 
Cocoa-fibre is an ideal substance for mulch neta 
beds of Begonias, but where this is not avail- 
able broken-up horse-droppings may be used — 
with satisfactory results. In dry weather, gf 
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the plants are to be kept going, Watering is 
necessary, and if, occasionally, the beds can 
have a drenching of weak liquid manure it 
will be all to the good. 

; A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





_ Rhazya orientalis, 


Under this erroneous name a pretty but 
rarely seen plant was exhibited by Messrs. 
Clarence Elliott, Ltd., at the last meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society and aroused 
considerable interest. Belonging to the 
natural order Apocynaceze (Dogbanes), a 
group including also the tropical Allamandas, 
Nerium, Vincetoxicum, Vinca, etc., all of a 
more or less poisonous nature, the plant in 
question, a native of Eastern North America, 
is by no means a novelty in our gardens, but 
rather an almost forgotten species which, 
now that hardy plants are once more fashion- 
able, will-surely find entry into many gardens 
where plants of unostentatious charm are 
valued. 

The plant exhibited by Messrs. Elliott is 
rightly called Amsonia salicifolia. A wood- 
land species in its wild state, it thrives to 
perfection in open positions in good loamy 
soil, and in June and July forms bushes of 
simple stems clothed with Willow-like leaves 
arranged alternately, carrying terminal 
panicles of soft lavender-blue flowers with 
star-shaped, five-pointed corollas and _ short, 
intense purple tubes. As the terminal flowers 


_ fade a few side shoots are developed which 


each in its turn ends in a smaller panicle of 
blooms and so extending the flowering season 
to about six weeks. Flowering shoots lend 
themselves well for cut flower purposes and 
stand well in water.. The height of the plant 
in the open is about 18 inches, and many 
stems are thrown up from the same root- 
stock, forming neat bushes about 18 inches in 
diameter. The plant is perfectly herbaceous, 
and dies down entirely every autumn. 

Many botanists look upon Amsonia salici- 
folia as a mere variety of Amsonia latifolia 
(syn. Amsonia Tabernamontana), and it is 
interesting to know that both these plants are 
growing side by side in Messrs.-Elliott’s nur- 
sery at Stevenage. A. latifolia is noticeably 
broader in the foliage and rather more com- 
pact in growth, both leaves and flowers are 
distinctly darker, and A. latifolia is only be- 
ginning to flower as the terminal panicles of 
A. salicifolia are beginning to fade. Both 
plants can be increased by careful division 
early in spring, but are best when left undis- 
turbed for several years and flower most freely 
in an open position. 

Rhazya orientalis, another. member of the 
natural order of Apocynaceze, is somewhat 
similar to the Amsonias, but of shrubby or 
sub-shrubby habit and the panicles of flowers 
are rather hidden among the abundant 
foliage. It is a native of Asia Minor, and 
neither so reliably hardy nor so attractive as 


the two American Amsonias. 
We BE -ahiey i 


Pleasing beds of spring flowers. 


Those who visit gardens whose owners are 
real garden lovers often meet with many at- 
tractive beds and borders. In the garden at 
Heathcote, Camberley, belonging to a great 
enthusiast, amongst the many bright beds and 
borders nothing was so pleasing as two beds 
in the flower garden. All the beds are raised 
about a foot above the level, round the outside 
is growing a neat, fine-leaved Ivy. This is 
so close that no soil is seen. : 

Spring-blooming plants ,were everywhere. 
The two beds mentioned above had a neat- 


growing Forget-me-not as a groundwork. In 


one of them there were a few red and a few 
white. Tulips planted informally. In the 
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other there were some white Tulips. In both 
beds the Tulips were raised above the ground- 
work sufficiently to take off any stiffness. 
Some beds of. Polyanthus of a shade to go 
with the Tulips made fine masses of colour. 
I am not an admirer of raised beds as a rule, 
but those at Heathcote are particularly 
pleasing. J. Crook. 


Pentstemon barbatus, 


In late June the scarlet spikes of this effec- 
tive Pentstemon make an excellent show, and 
the variety is worth attention.” Tall and 
graceful in appearance, it is well adapted for 
massing or for using in conjunction with 
other things. Perhaps the best variety is P. 


b. Torreyi, which bears vivid scarlet flowers. 


on erect spikes 3 feet or more in height and 
which associates remarkably well with the 
white forms of Campanula persicifolia bloom- 
ing at the same time. 

A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Dahlia Glare of the Garden. 


Will some reader be kind enough to give 
me the name of the raiser of Glare of :the 
Garden Dahlia and the date? 

Batu Boy. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Making a lawn. 


I have a piece of ground which I wish to 
sow with Grass seed to make a lawn. I 
shall be obliged if you will tell me a suitable 
Grass seed to use, the quantity per square 
yard, any special treatment before and after 
sowing, method of sowing, and, above all, 
whether the seed can be sown with advantage 
in the latter part of June and the first half of 
July. FULBAR. 


[Grass seed could, of course, be sown in 
July, but it would not be advisable to do so, 
because if het, dry weather should set in, the 
plants would perish as soon as they appeared 
above ground. It would be much better to 
wait until September, as there would then be 
a far greater prospect of success resulting ; 
in fact, excellent lawns are often obtained 
from autumn sowing. -What we would sug- 
gest in regard to the seed is to communicate 
with one of the firms who specialise in Grass 
seeds, such as Sutton’s or Carter’s, and give 
them the area of your lawn, and state the 
nature of the soil. They will then be in a 
position to tell you the quantity of seed that 
would be required and advise as to the best 
mixture of Grass seed suited to your soil. 
They would also supply you with a suitable 
fertiliser with which to enrich the soil prior 
to sowing, tell you how to prepare the ground, 
the quantity of seed to sow on each square 
yard, and give any particulars as to further 
and future treatment. We could give you the 
requisite information, but you would find the 
above suggestions, if adopted, would save you 
a great deal.of trouble and anxiety.] 


Weed in pond. 


I have a pond with some carp and water 
plants, and there is coming on its surface a 
green, slimy stuff which shows the water is 
impure, I suppose. How can that be pre- 
vented ? te 

[The slimy substance of which you speak: is 
known as the Blanket Weed, which, if 
allowed to remain, will suffocate Water 
Lilies and other plants which do not rise but a 
few inches above the water. It occurs where 
the water is stagnant owing to insufficient 
movement. If you can improve the flow of 
water by increasing both inlet and outlet you 
would prevent this noxious substance develop- 
ing. Failing this, it must be cleaned out 


-with a rake and boat.] 
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_ FRUIT. 


Summer pruning of fruit trees. 


Now is the time to take this all-important 
work in hand and lay the foundation for fruit- 
bearing spurs, particularly in the case of all 
trained trees and those grown on dwarfing 
stocks. It takes a long time to do if there 
are many trees, and | like to begin mine 
not later than the commencement of June, 
when much of the pruning will not be more 
than pinehing out the tips of all side shoots 
beyond the fifth or sixth leaf. Neglect to 
carry out this summer pruning will result in 
the centre of the trees becoming crowded with 
shoots, so that the wood has no chance of 
properly ripening, and much of the strength 
of the tree, which ought to go into the swell- 
ing fruit or into the extensions of the main 
branches will be wasted in making vigorous 
side shoots, which will be useless and only 
have to be cut-away later on, after they have 
robbed the tree of sap and light and sun. 
Summer pruning is never really over till 
autumn, because the shoots which have been 
pinched or cut back will send out new growths 
from the top bud or buds, and these in turn 
will need pinching or cutting back, but it is 
work well worth doing, and interesting, too, 
especially when one sees, asa result, the trees 
developing into well-formed, open specimens, 
with the branches well furnished with fruit 
spurs close to the wood and along the whole 
length of the branch, promising good crops 
of fine, clean fruit. We OFC: 





Bush, ete., fruits and stimulants. 


Much may be done towards helping the 
swelling of fruit on Gooseberries, Currants, 
also Raspberries and Loganberries, by ad- 
ministering stimulants in the shape of liquid 
manure, either. animal or artificial, house 
slops diluted, or soap suds. It is not always 
the difficulty in procuring any of these so 
much as the trouble involved in preparing 
them, but nothing repays one more for labour. 
Mulching the surface of the soil with rotted 
manure js an acknowledged help, but one can- 
not always procure the necessary material at 
the time. In the case of liquid stimulants it 
is somewhat different, and artificials come to 
our aid as well as contents of wash-tubs, etc. 
The great advantage of applying such was 
never more demonstrated than in the summer 
of 1921 through the long weeks of drought, 
when Raspberries—a near surface rooting 
subject—felt the help of such stimulants one 
was able to give them. Crops may often be 
prolonged by timely attention. 


MIDLANDER. 





Vineries, 


Late Grapes should be examined once more 
before they get too large, and berries removed 
where necessary. The stopping of the laterals 
should be attended to before these come into 
contact with the roof glass. Thoroughly 
damp all the surfaces of the house frequentiy 
when the weather is warm. When the pipes 
are allowed to get warm at night the paths 
should be damped the last thing, but when 
fire-heat és not used this is not advisable. 
During hot weather abundance of air should 
be admitted to all the houses. Houses con- 
taining Grapes that are now colouring should 
have both the top and bottom ventilators left 
open a little all night when the weather is 
favourable. Vines which have been cleared 
of their fruit should be syringed frequently, 
and the lateral growths allowed to extend. 


FF. W.. G. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 
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The Flower Garden. 


No garden which does not contain a proper 
proportion of tall. growing, flowering plants 
can be said to yield the fullest effect. ,To 





Fig. 1.—Delphinium. 


eliminate these from the borders would be 
tantamount to stripping the walls of a draw- 
ing-room of all its pictures. As it would 
be a vulgar taste to plaster the said walls 
with pictures, like a picture gallery, so it 
would be equally bad taste to over-do the 
garden with tall-growing plants. | Nothing 
must look out of proportion*‘or be overdone. 
So, plants with a ‘‘ vaulting ambition ’’ must 
not be permitted to dominate—the balance 
must be maintained. To plant a huge clump 
or a long line of 8-feet to 10-feet plants like 
Hollyhocks and Delphiniums, and face them 
with a few low-growing plants like Pyre- 
thrums, Geums, Heucheras, ete., would give 
a top-heavy effect because of the loss of pro- 
portion, and the effect of the front plants 
would be negligible. A summer garden should 
form a complete picture, or series of pictures, 
according to the will of the designer, every 
detail, minor or otherwise, receiving full 
consideration. 

In the selection of tall-growing plants 
there-are several things to be considered. We 
must know the maximum height and whether 
leafy or otherwise; the colour or colours of 
the bloom, and, what is of even greater im- 
portance, the time of blooming. Continuous 
flowering, by succession, from May till Octo- 
ber is the paramount consideration, and it 
is this which decides the position of each 
plant in the border, so that at all times, 
throughout the season, colour may be evenly 
distributed. 

I shall purposely leave out of my selection 
any varieties calling for special culture, and 
notice those only which, when once properly 
planted, need no special culture, and 
to further simplify matters I will take month 
by month from May to October : 

May.—During this, the initial month of the 
summer garden, sufficient time has not 
“elapsed to allow any but the most precocious 


of the tall-growing plants to attain the 
heights at which they bloom; but toward its 
end we have two of the most imposing and 
effective of all garden plants coming into 
bloom. J refer to the Delphinium (see Fig. 1) 
and.the Anchusa (Fig.-2). The Delphiniums 
are mostly blue and shades of blue, ranging 
‘from the palest to the deepest, with many 
varieties. The Anchusas, both Opal and Drop- 
more, the two best known varieties, are of a 
most charming blue, quite different from Del- 
phiniums, Opal being the paler of the two. 
It is claimed that the ‘‘ Dropmore ”’ variety cf 
A. italica is ‘‘ the finest blue-flowered her- 
baceous plant in existence ’’—a claim I feel 
little inclined to dispute, 
June.—Both the above-named species of 
plants carry on, and their “ blue’’ pervades 
the border throughout the whole of this 
month. You will see them cropping up again 
later on. Variety is added this month by 
the massive spikes of Verbascum- vernale 





Fig 2.—Anchusa italica Dropmore var. 


(Fig. 3), a decorative plant of the first order 
and exceedingly floriferous, and which carries 
on well into ; 

JuLy.—It is met by the giant Scabiosa 
gigantea, which, reaching 5 feet, throws out 
an abundance of long-stemmed, soft yellow 
blooms, as perfect in their way as the highly- 
prized S. caucasica. Fig. 4 gives quite a 
good idea of the bloom. 
slender Hollyhock (Fig. 5) opens its lower 
blooms this month, but does not attain its 
fullest beauty until the next month. Bocconia 
cordata, the plume Poppy, ornamental and 
distinct alike in foliage and flower, graces 
this month. The bloom is feathery (see 
Fig. 6), and almost. cloud-like, the colour 
being somewhat between cream and -amber. 
When well established it is a handsome plant, 
clothed with glaucous foliage and attaining 
the height of 6 to 8 feet. 

AuGust is rich ‘in tall-growing flowers, and 
this is only natural, seeing the season for 
growing is-some four months old. We have 
not only a continuance of the Hollyhock and 


the Scabious, but Helianthus multiflorus and 


H. Miss Mellish are two newcomers, as also 
are some of the Heleniums. Strangely 
enough, these are nearly all yellow, Helenium 
striatum alone carrying a dash of “darker 


_ favourable,’ 


The graceful and ~ 


- part are from 6 to 8 feet, Mostly the 


~ : 
} 


July 


colour. In addition to these, we have a real 
gem in Thalictrum dipterocarpum, the purple- 
flowered Meadow Rue, and one of the best 
hardy plants. Its useful and pretty foliage 
is of the Maiden-hair type, and would be 
worth its place in the border even if it were 
without bloom. It grows from + feet to 
6 feet if in good soil, and bears a large-branch- | 
ing panicle of violet-purple bloom, a most ex- 
quisite addition to the best of our **eut- 
flower ”’ 


of which lades the evening air, and is pecu- 
liarly grateful. 3 deat 

SEPTEMBER.—This 
for. The Delphiniums and the Anchusas 
burst into bloom again and supply that touch 
of blue which we have missed. Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, an Ox-eye Daisy, 6 to 8 feet, car- 
ries sheaves of bloom as white as a snow- 
drift. Helenium Riverton Gem, 
indeed, gives abundantly of its brown-crimson — 
flowers, even as H. Riverton Beauty gives 
its golden sheaves. 
imultiradiata) and the tall-growing Helian- 
thus giganteus are now at their best, and 
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subjects. The tall-growing evening 
Primrose (Ginothera Lamarckiana) gives its — 
Jemon-yellow flowers this month, the scent 


month is well provided 


Golden Rod (Solidago. 






= 


a gem «<— 


herald in the riches of autumn with a pre=- 


liminary golden glory. The tallest of the 


“Michaelmas. Daisies add their colours, and 
altogether, so far as tall flowers are con- 
cerned, this month is by far the richest of 


the year... 


Ocroser. — The numerous September 


flowers last on into the shortening days, — 
long as the weather is — 


and persist so 
It isin this month that 
we watch the lingering but dying beau- 
ties of Delphiniums, Sunflowers, 
Rod, Ox-eye Daisies, 
Daisies, reluctant to leave us to the bareness 
of winter, so that glancing backward along 
the whole procession we feel that they have 


done us well and endeared themselves to us. _ 
None of the plants I have referred to are — 
Jess than 4 feet in height, and the greater 
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Fig. 3,-Single spike of Verbascum pas 
vernale, ie 
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to be looked at, and not cut. They are robbed se 


of their chief attraction and peculiar distine 
tion when shortened and put in vases, Th 
are, of course, effective enough, but_I cla 
that they are most satisfactory when growing 
at their natural height in the garden. 
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July 15, 1999. 
The Vegetable Garden, 


There is one lesson we should all learn 
as early as possible in our gardening career, 
and that is, that every bare plot in our veget- 
~able garden is so much dead loss. Kitchen 
gardening does not mean the filling up of 
all available space in the spring and_ its 
gradual denudation throughout. the season 





= Fig. 4 —Scabiosa gigantea, 
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© “as. the crops turn in, until the winter finds 
_ ~ it practically stripped and awaiting another 
year’s operations. Such a régime would imply 
that only one crop per year would. be taken, 
‘| and to any experienced gardener such a pro- 
position would give nothing less than a 
shock. It means rather that every yard of 
soil should be used up to its full economic 
value all the year round, either producing 
crops or in course of preparation for them. 
Let it be thoroughly understood that there are 
no time limits to the fertility and producing 
capacity of soil, provided only that it be suf- 
ficiently ‘‘ nursed ’’ and supplied with those 
elements which make it fertile. | Properly 
tilled and fed, the soil is like Tennyson’s 
brook, and will ‘‘ go on for ever.” 
When one summer crop is off another 
should be waiting to fill up the gap, and the 
_ right selection of successional crops is, more 
— -or less, a very good test of the gardener’s 
_ knowledge. Experience makes it possible to 
take three successional crops from some parts 
of the garden during the year, but that does 
not» apply to general crops, only particular 
_ and short-growing crops permitting of that; 
put, generally speaking, the greater part of 
_ ~the garden ought to carry two crops, even 
_ df one be a main crop and the other a catch- 
crop. 
_ Without here going deep!y into the matter, 
which would involve a lot of explanation, let 
us glance at it simply, in such fashion as 
will make immediate appeal. Of those seeds 
-you sowed in March you have already 
gathered Lettuces, Radishes, Peas, Broad 
_ Beans, and probably dug Potatoes. Have 
you filled, or are you filling, up again? Have 
_ you opened Celery trenches where your 
- Radishes grew? Have you sowed Turnips 
_ where your Peas have finished? Have you 
' planted Brussels Sprouts where your Potatoes 
_ have been lifted? or sown fresh Radishes 
__ and Lettuces on any other vacant plots? Meta- 
_ phorically speaking, whenever you lift a root 
_ of Potatoes, you should plant at once a Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage, Savoy, Sprout, or Broccoli, 
whichever you may have a preference for, 
.- because, after Potatoes, the soil neither asks 
%; 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


for nor requires a rest at this time of year, 
You see the idea? No crop sown in the 
spring could by any possibility have yet ex- 
hausted the fertility of the soil if it were 
properly cultivated then, so that new crops 
would have something left for them to go 
on with, and later on, when they hung out 
signals, the supply of: food can always be 
kept up by the use of good fertilisers. or 
manures, 

Time is still young with-us, and we have 
the winter and spring to provide for. Nice 
as tt undoubtedly is to have a good and abun- 
dant supply of fresh vegetables during the 
summer, I need not remind you that they are 
plentiful and cheap everywhere, and that to 
ensure a regular supply throughout the time 
of year when they are less plentiful and com- 
paratively dear is a-point which should be our 
objective. Many of us paid 6d. or 8d. each 
for Broccoli in the spring of this year, who, 
having gardens, should have grown our own, 
and that applies not only to Broccoli, but to 
other vegetables as well, which every house- 


~wife knows well. These notes are & propos just 


now, and more especially because of the fre- 
quent showers of late, which have done so 





Fig. 5—Double Hollyhock, 


much good, and offer a favourable start to 
newly-sewn or newly-planted things. 


aed Fe 


Sowing Carrots. 
Where there is any danger of your Carrot 
crop failing through the attacks of the Carrot 


' fly or-any other cause, or if, as so many do, 


you prefer a dish of young Carrots to a dish 
of old ones (as I confess I do), then you can- 
not do better than make a sowing now, for 
if the soil and situation are suitable and the 
weather propitious, you-can secure a suppiy 
of young roots up till mid-winter. I would 
like, -however, to add here a word or 
two as to the saving of the main crop from 
the pestilent fly which plays such havoc 
with the foliage and the crop. You all know 
its ravages. If you have the slightest fear 
of lits presence, or even if you have not, ‘the 
best thing to be done, especially as a preven- 
tive, is to dust the rows and the foliage with 
soot “fin the dewy eve,’’ or to sprinkle 


Vaporite, Napthaline, or some other soil fumi- — 


gant along each side of the rows. If this is 
not convenient, then charge some sawdust 
with paraffin and sprinkle that along instead. 
In sowing Carrots in July a variety must be 
selected which quickly matures, and the best 
class for this purpose is the ‘‘ Early Horn ”’ 
varieties, Early Nantes being probably the 
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best. This is a medium short variety, and 
the present sowing should produce roots from 
4 inches to 5 inches in length, and of a very 
satisfactory girth. It would be almost use- 
less to sow a long, tapering variety, for this 
would give length without girth, quite un- 
suited to the housekeeper. 

A piece of ground on which Peas have been 
grown should, if possible, be chosen for the 
sowing, because the Peas will have enriched 
the sctl and done away with the necessity for 
feeding. Fresh manure applied to a Carrot- 
bed would cause a considerable percentage 
to grow forked. Dig’ the soil deeply, well 
pulverise, and firm down by moderate tread- 
ing. Then draw drills at 9 inches apart and 
2 inch deep. Rub the seeds well apart and 
sow very thinly, so that there need be no 
thinning of the plants until fit for use. With 
regard to the cultivation, the most favourable 
conditions shouid be secured from the begin- 
ning, because the season for growth is really 
short. Keep the rows frée from weeds and 
the soil well' stirred with the hoe. To run 
a Dutch hoe along the lines every week is 
not wasted labour. Should there be need to 
accelerate the growth about the middle of 
September, a little nitrate of soda would not 
be misplaced, but it should be given in 
homeeopathic doses, two or three applications 
in small quantities rather than a heavy dress- 
ing at once, 

The best quality roots are produced in 
sandy soil, but you need not stand to that, 
provided your soil is fairly open and has been 
well worked. These directions are extremely 
simple, yet every detail is important, and 
should be strictly observed by those who, 
doing a thing, wish to do it well, and deserve 
success even if they do not win it. I; 


Bottling Broad Bd ns. 


Gather young Beatis as soon as they are 
fully grown; shell them and place them in a 
saucepan containing cold water with a tea- 
spoonful of salt to each-quart of water. Place 
over the fire or gas stove, and boil for three 





Fig. 6.—Bocconia cordata, 


or four minutes; then remove, drain, and 
cool them quickly, as directed for the Peas. 
When quite cold, carefully place them in the 
bottle, then fill with cold water containing 
salt as at the first boiling; put on rubber 
ring, cap and metal ring, or cap and spring 
clip, and place in the pan and bring to the 
boil, and boil for 80 minutes, ipae= 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. — 


Southern Counties. 
Shrub pruning. 


There are many species of flowering shrubs 
which, to keep them within bounds as well as 
to prevent them from becoming straggling 
and untidy in appearance, it is necessary to 
prune as soon as possible after they have done 
flowering. They then break back, making new 
and vigorous growth, which ripens in autumn 
and flowers abundantly the next season. Of 
these the Spanish Gorse, White Brooms, 
Guelder Roses, Olearia Gunni, Weigelas, 
Rhododendrons, when and where necessary, 
and Tree Lupins are a few cases in point; 
and the cutting back should be done at once. 
Of creepers now needing attention in the 
way of cutting back to four and five leaves 
all side and spur growths are Wistarias and 
the different varieties of Cydonia japonica. 
Superfluous growths on Aristolochia Sipho 
also need pinching or stopping back after the 
allotted space has been covered. Tack or tie 
in the young shoots of Chimonanthus 
fragrans, and the same with regard to Pome- 
granite and Myrtles. The Allspice (Calycan- 
thus floridus), which makes a considerable 
amount of growth, needs to have the weaker 
shoots removed to allow of more room for the 
flowering growths, and that the flowers may 
be more visible. 


Rose garden. 

Roses of the H.P. and H. Tea varieties 
have never bloomed more abundantly or given 
more satisfaction than this season. Remove 
blooms as they begin to shed their petals 
that they may not be distressed by pro- 
ducing seed vessels, and as Soon as the first 
flush of flowers begins to wane, give the 
beds and borders a_ sprinkling of Rose 
manure, and hoe it in, followed by a water- 
ing if rain does not appear to be imminent. 
Attend to the tying in of the strong new 
growths of Roses on pergolas, poles, &c., as 
it is these which give the best results another 
season. The earlier flowering Wichuraiana 
varieties, pegged down, have been flowering 
very profusely. As soon as the fiowers are 
over, the wood which has produeed them 
should be cut out and the new growths regu- 
lated and pegged down, but not too close 
to the surface. Later flowering sorts should 
be similarly treated in due course. Afford 
dwarf Polyantha varieties an occasional 
sprinkling of Rose manure to encourage new 
growth and continuous flowering, and hoe or 
wash it in. Hedges of Sweet Brier and its 
hybrids, as well as those of-other species of 
Roses, need to have straggling growths tied 
in, but anything approaching formality 
should be avoided, 


Outdoor Tomatoes. 

The season so far is suiting these, and fruit 
is setting freely. Keep all side shoots re- 
moved, confine the plants to single stems, 
and keep them fastened back to the wall or 
tied to stakes, as the case may -be. Water- 
ing must have strict attention, and commence 
feeding as soon as the fruits in the first truss 
begin to swell away. 


Early Peaches and Nectarines 

need precisely the same treatment directly 
stoning is complete, only in their case the 
proper number to leave when thinning is 
being done is one Peach to every square foot, 
and one Nectarine to each 9-inch square of 
the wall surface covered by the trees! The 
temptation to leave more may be great, but 
should be -resisted, otherwise the injurious 
effects of overcropping may bring about dis- 
appointment next year, A. W, 


Midland Counties. 


Border Chrysanthemums, 
being surface-rooting plants, must. not 


t 


be 


allowed to suffer from want of water or they — 


will receive a check. Frequent hoeings and 
a mulching, if not already applied, will be 
beneficial to the plants. Pinch out the tops 
of the plants to. promote a bushy habit. 
Stake the plants where necessary, and spray 
to destroy green and black aphides. © 


Pinks. 


It is advisable to raise a fresh stock of 
Pinks each season or the clumps become 
weak and straggly.. This may be done now, 
either by layering the grass~in the same 
manner as Carnations or by striking cuttings. 
I prefer the latter method. Young shoots, 
detached with a heel and a few of the bottom 
leaves removed, will root readily if inserted 
firmly in sandy soil in a close frame. Water 
the cuttings freely. to settle the soil about 
them, and spray the foliage lightly twice 
daily. Admit a little air to the frame occa- 
sionally for a short time to prevent damping, 
and shade the cuttings from bright sunshine. 
When the plants are rooted admit air freely, 
and eventually remove the lights altogether. 
They may be planted in their permanent 
quarters, in well-prepared soil, in September. 


Roses. 

Many of the climbing varieties will shortly 
need overhauling, All faded flowers should 
be removed. Any that have finished bloom- 
ing should have the old flowering shoots cut 
out and the young growths trained in their 
place. Be careful not to injure the stout 
basal growths, as these will form the flower- 
ing branches for next season. In the case of 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses, the appearance of 


the Rose garden will be enhanced if’ the 
plants are gone over once a week and the 
petals of faded blooms removed before they 
fall. 


Peaches and Nectarines 

on a south wall have finished stoning, and 
the fruits will now be finally thinned, leaving 
the crop distributed over the trees_as evenly 
as possible. One fruit to each square foot of 
surface is a fairly heavy crop, even for the 
healthiest trees; and they should not. be 
allowed to carry.more than this on the aver- 
age. Over-cropping is a serious mistake, re- 
sulting in small fruit of inferior quality and 
exhausting the trees so that they require at 
least a season to recover. The trees should 
be. examined frequently and the laterals 
pinched, pushing. the foliage on one. side or 
removing. a-leaf here and there to fully ex- 
pose the fruits to the sun. . The watering and 
syringing of the ‘trees must be attended to 
regularly, and-this should be done late ‘in the 
afternoon or evening.  In-many cases the un- 
healthy. condition of wall trees is due to an 
insufficiency of water more than to any other 
CAUSE me & AP Cot. oF aon 


Vegetable Marrow Pee 
plants need plenty of. water at. the roots 
during hot weather, and. weak liguid manure 
from ~ the -farmyard: may be - given — twice 
weekly. Keep the growth moderately thin 
by removing all worthless shoots and leaves. 
Cut the fruits before they become too large. 


Parsley 


should be thinned to a distance of from 8 ° 


inches to. 10 inches_apart. Make another 
good sowing now on a south border, where 
protection can be given in severe weather. 


F. W..G: 


Pot plants. 


va 


‘fertile, and as they only rob the trees they %% 


- tables. 


‘tain-amount of popularity, and among these 


classed among_stove plants, B. capensis suc- 


‘Plums little, unfortunately, will be required, 


soon as possible. 
the haulm so that a sharp ridge may be 


and Borage, are often in request,. 
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Some of the older plants yet retain a cer- 


are Libonia floribunda and the berried 
Solanums. The former will now succeed — 
perfectly in cold frames either in pots or 
planted out. The main thing is to obtain — 
well-ripened wood, without which free flower-\ _ 
ing cannot.be expected. Libonias will bloom 
early if given stove heat when housed, but it ~~ 
is more customary to afford them an ordi- _ 

nary greenhouse. temperature. Solanums | 
always set most freely if the plants are put — 
out in a bed of light, rich soil during summer 
and lifted and potted up in September. — 
Hydrangeas. which have ceased to be effec- 
tive should now have the spent blooms re- \ 
moved, and the pots can be stood in the full || 
rays of the sun in order to ripen up the | 
wood. It is needless to say that copious | 
supplies of moisture are absolutely impera- | 
tive. Cuttings of the half-ripened shoots will 

now root readily if given rodm in the propa- 
gating case. When these are rooted they may _ 
be put into 5-inch pots, and, when estab-. — 
lished, they, too, should be placed in the open’ 
to harden up, Each plant will carry one use- 
ful head of bloom. Cyclamens, from seed 
sown last August and which have been kept 
steadily moving, will now be ready for trans- __ 
ferring to 5-inch pots. These should be 
placed in a cold frame or in cool pits, kept 
near the glass, and shaded slightly during ~ 
sunny: weather. It is. good practice — to 
sprinkle. them with water twice a day when 
there bas been bright sunshine. Older Corms | 
as soon as they begin to show signs of move- | 
ment should be* shifted on. and afforded 
similar treatment. It should be borne in ~ 
mind that Cyclamens are impatient of over- 
watering and of over-potting. Burchellia 
capensis is rather a good subject for the 
greenhouse at this time, and attention may 
be directed to its value. Its broad green 
foliage and scarlet flowers are very striking, 
and it is rather off the beaten track. Usually — 





ceeds well enough at this season in green- 
house or conservatory. a 


Hardy fruit. ae i Ee 
Now that the extent of the crops is certain, ~ 

thinning ought to~be attended to where such 

attention -may be necessary. In the casé of ~ 


but in respect of Apples on walls the crop — 
will stand a good deal of reduction if fine — 
fruits are wanted. Thinning not anly gives 
individually finer fruits but results in im-_ 
proved flavour. This is especially true in the a 
case of Plums. In the management of young 
wall trees sufficient young wood ought to be 
retained to furnish the wall, but, at the same 
time, gross growths should not be selected 
for this purpose. These are not, as a rule, 


eee, be dispensed with as speedily as pos= — 
sible. a 
Kitchen garden. 

If late Potatoes have not yet been fina 
earthed up, this ought to be attended to as” 
Draw the soil up close to 


5 


formed. A final sowing of French Beans ma 3 
be made, for after the beginning of July sow- — 
ings of this legume are speculative. Fill up _ 
all blank spaces with winter or autuin ee 
t Endive may now be sown. Flavour- 
ing materials as Tarragon, Chervil, Balm, — 
1 The last is” 
rather a pest, self-sown seedlings coming up 
everywhere. Turnips may now be sown i 
larger quantities, as July is the month 
which to sow seeds for the autumn an 
winter supply of this root, 
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Baty 15, 1922. 


Apart from the exhibits of the Carnation 
and Picotee Society, hardy plants and Roses 
were the most numerous of the exhibits. The 
GARDENING ILLUstRaTED Medal, offered for 


above Society for the premier vase of blooms, 
was won by Mr. E. W. Painter, Brentford, 
with some very excellent blooms of ‘* Sam 
Weller.” Mr. Painter also carried off a num- 
‘ber of other prizes, including a silver cup. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


Messrs. Barr and Sons staged a miscel- 
laneous collection, including Liliums, Del- 
5 Eryngiums, Lupins, » Violas, 
_ Coreopsis, etc., very tastefully arranged and 


‘7 all in the best of condition. 


_ Mr. F. G. Wood staged some nice Cam- 
__ panulas, including C. Bellardi Miranda (dwarf 
» and very pale blue), Pentstemon _hetero- 
~phyllus, some choice Violas, Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum Mayfield Giant, and some 
good Veronicas. : 
; Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., sent a good col- 
_ lection of Delphiniums, amongst which 
Lamartine (dark blue), Andrew Carnegie, 
_ Prince Henry (red-purple), Pasteur, and Henri 
_ Moissan (purple-blue) were the best. 
Mr. W. Wells, junr., sent Delphiniums and 
other hardy plants. Mrs. W. Wells (pale 


ie blue) and Navy (deep blue) we liked the best 


_ of the former. We also noted Armeria Ruby, 
_~ Qénothera fruticosa, Nepeta ochrania, and 
| Liatris. scariosa.. : 
if Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon staged a 
_ superb collection of Delphiniums, every one 
~ well grown and in perfect condition. Par- 
| ticularly good were Mrs. Townley Parker 
| (sky=blue with a white eye), Blue Queen 
(azure with dark centre), Lord Derby (rosy- 
smauve), with white eye, and, best_of ail, 
- Queen of Bath (a fine large light blue single 
with a black centre). : 
- Mr. G.’R. Downer exhibited good blooms 
_ of -Romneya _ trichocalyx and R. Coulteri, 
_ Scabiosa~ caucasica, Verbascum Harkness 
__ hybrid, with Gaillardia Yeoman and others. 
' ~Messrs. Rich and Co. sent Phloxes, 
_ Gaillardias, and Roses, also a good Chrys- 
~ arithemum maximum Arthur Chapman, later 
_ than the firm’s Rentpayer, of good size and 
well carried. . = ; 
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_ interesting hardy plants, including Pent- 
stemon Southgate Gem (rich red), Sidalcea 
-- Rose Queen, Helenium Crimson Beauty (a 
* very rich red), Betonica rosea, Kniphofia 
_ tufa, and Gaillardia E. T. Anderton (yellow). 
~ Messrs. Maxwell and Beal arranged a small 
_ rock garden containing some good Alpines. 
_ OF particular note were Campanula Bellardi 
_ alba, C. W. H. Paine (blue with a white eye), 
_ Scutellaria hastifolia, Linaria pallida, and 

_ Hypericums in variety. 

Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons brought a 

_ big and varied exhibit, including Delphiniums, 

_ Pink Prichardi, Phloxes, and Alpines in pots. 

_ Of the Pinks we preferred Omega (double 

Ed red), and Schumann (single red), Several 

_ good Astilbes were noted, amongst them 

_ Gloria, Venus (dark pink), and Vesta. A 

__ striking Kniphofia Russell’s Gold, a good 

Chrysanthemum maximum Robinsoni, and 

_ Telelia speciosa were particularly noteworthy. 

; Amongst the Alpines we liked  Antirrhinum 

_ sempervirens, a choice, dwarf; cream-coloured 

- flower, and the dainty little Wahlenbergia 

| hederacea, a native plant but desirable. 

, Mr. G. Reuthe sent a very varied collection 
of flowering shrubs, Delphiniums, Liliums, 
and Alpines in pots. ‘We particularly admired 

~ O&nothera macrocarpa, a dwarf, but with re- 

3 latively enormous yellow flowers. 


competition amongst the members of the’ 


* _ Messrs. G. Jackman and Son exhibited some: 
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ss Royal Horticultural Society's Show. 
a . * July 11th, 1922, 





Messrs. W. H. Rogers and Son staged some 
nice Irises and various hardy plants, including 
Poterium obtusum., 

Mr. W. Yandell-sent some excellent Violas 
in the very best of condition. We noted 
Queen of Whites, Primrose Dame (yellow), 
Bridal Morn. (bright blue), Bullion (deep 
yellow), and Edina (very deep blue) as being 
the best of a good collection. 

Mr. H. J. Jones exhibited a magnificent dis- 
play of finely-grown Phloxes, very tastefully 
arranged with Ferns. Particularly good were 
R. A. Goldie (a big pink with red eye), W. H. 
Piper (pink with white eye), Eclaireur (purple 
with white eye), Jules Sandeau (pink), The 
Captain (pink with red eye), and Homeland 
(red). In all a most commendable exhibit, 


Mr. Amos Perry staged hybrid Liliums of 


his own raising and choice Ferns. Among 


_the former were nice hybrids of L. parda- 


linum and L. Parryi, some L. regale hybrids 
and L. parvum luteum. - 

Mr. R. Tucker sent Alpines in pots, and 
among them were some particularly nice 
plants. Daphne arbuscula (a dainty dwarf 
with a wealth of pink flowers), Morina longi- 
folia, the choice little Tunica Saxifraga, 
Primula minima, the deep red dwarf 
Dianthus barbatus magnificus, the House- 


leek Pennywort, and some good Sempervi- 


vums, 

Messrs. G. G. Whitelegg and Co. sent 
Irises, Spirzeas, and Liliums. Of the first- 
named we preferred Water Lily, Amethyst, 
Geisha, and Porcelain: : 

Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., had a big dis- 
play of their delightful Lavatera Olbia rosea. 
We also noted several good Eryngiums, hardy 
border Pinks, Campanulas in variety, 
Catananche coerulea, a nice Wichuraiana 
Rose (Van Fleet, pale pink), also some good 
Gaillardias, Pentstemons, ete. 


. ROSES. 


Seeing that the National Rose Society’s 
Show at Wolverhampton was held on the 
same date as the Vincent Square meeting, 
the Roses made a very good showing. 

Messrs. D, Prior and Son, whom we do not 
remember to have seen before at these meet- 
ings, staged a very creditable exhibit—their 
Roses have suffered from the recent storms. 
We noted the splendid deep red Hawlmark 
Crimson, the well-known Lady Pirrie, Old 
Gold (well named), and the delightful Queen 
Mary, of a very distinct yellow, shaded car- 
mine, all in the best of form. 

Messrs. F. Cant and Co. sent excellent 
blooms of Golden Emblem, C. V. Haworth 
(very deep scarlet), Mrs. G. Marriott (cream, 
suffused rose), Red Star, and the well-known 
Wichuraiana Minnehaha. 

Messrs. W. Paul and Son’s exhibit included 
two nice hybrid R. bracteata in Sea Foam 
(double pale yellow) and Mermaid (single pale 


sulphur). Others in particularly good form | 


were Mme. E. Herriot, Los Angeles, Souv. 
de G. Beckwith (pink, shaded yellow), and the 
distinct Toison d’Or. 

Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, 
amongst some excellent blooms, had K. of K., 
Louise Catherine Breslau (shrimp-pink), Mrs. 
Alfred Tate (coppery-red), Padre, and Inde- 
pendence Day. - 

The Rey. J. H. Pemberton sent Prosperity 
(a white hybrid Musk, very fine), -Vanity 
(hybrid Musk, pink single of good size), Mary 
Monro (pink), and the well-known Ruth; 
also the Adjutant, all of them in fine form: 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE: 


Messrs. Allwood Bros. staged their usual 


* high-class exhibit of Border Carnations and 


\ 
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Allwoodi.. Amongst the former the following 
were especially — good :—Border Yellow, 
Wivelsfield- Fancy (pink, striped red), Jessie 
Allwood (yellow), Dora Black (orange), and 
Lt. Shackleton (yellow, suffused salmon). 

Mr. C. Englemann sent most of his noted 
varieties, but his exhibit did not strike us as 
being so well arranged as usual. — It was in 
excellent taste, but the proportion of vases 
to blooms was rather striking. What there 
Was, was-good, however. 

Mr. J. Douglas had a good display. of 
Border Carnations, including King of Cloves 
(deep red), Gordon Douglas (still deeper red), 
and Maroon Clove (yet deeper, almost black). 
Grey Douglas, Cleopatra, and Melanie were 
others we admired. 

Messrs. Lowe and Gibson sent Border 
Carnations, among the best being Kathie 
Moore (white, heavily marked rose), Mary 
Murray (yellow), and Zulu (very dark red). 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon staged 
some choice tuberous-rooted Begonias, the 
best being Lady Rhondda (pink and beauti- 
fully frilled), Hilda Langdon (pink), and Lord 
Lambourne (orange). 

Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., exhibited a 
splendid group of stove plants. We noted 
Dipladenia amabilis, white with yellow in 
the throat; Anthurium Andréanum, hybrid; 
some_good Caladiums; Clerodendron Thomp- 
sonii, Phyllanthus roseo pictus, etc. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. sent some de% 
lightful Cattleyas. We preferred C. Stuartii 
Virginale, white shaded orange on lip; C. 
Mossie Wagneri, very similar; C. Muriel, 
white; and C. Hasta, white with purple 
splash on lip. 

Mr. H. T. Pitt sent some good plants. 
Amongst a yery varied collection we noted 
Cypripedium St. Albans, the dwarf Elia 
panea, and the good red Odontioda Charles- 
worthii. 

Messrs. Flory and Black sent choice Disas, 
including D.. Italia, D. Blackii, and D. Julia 
A, Stuckey. 

Messrs. J. and A. McBean staged Cattleya 
Falco gloriosa and Odontoglossum Doreen 
Rotunda in good form. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Messrs. G. G. Whitelegg and Co. sent 
some good Red Currants, including the new 

Orpington Prolific, an improved Red Dutch, 
and Littlecroft Beauty. 

Mr..F. Walker, Tasmania, exhibited a 
large collection of Tasmanian Apples, 
amongst them Hoover, Sturmer Pippin, De- 
licious, and Dunn’s Seedling. 

Messrs. J. Carter and Co. sent Broad Beans 
in variety and a new dwarf Pea, Raynes 
Park No. 1, a cross between Superb and 
Quite Content, having pods as large as those 
of the latter variety. 








LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS. 
MEETING ON JULY 11, 1922. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Medal. 


Srives FLORA.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s 


Heath. 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 
Clematis sp. (subject to name) from Rev. W. 
Croydon; Begonia Sir J. Read from Messrs. 
Langdon, Bath; 
Gardiner, 





Wilks, Shirley, 
Blackmore and 
Eschscholtzia Crimson Carmine from Mr. W. 
Thorington, Colchester; Lilium gloriosum 
hybridum from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield; Rose Kew Rambler 
from Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; Hypericum sp. aftine 
Hookerianum from Major L. de Rothschild, . Exbury, 
Southampton; Rhododendron auriculatum from Hon. Henry 
D. McLaren, 69, Eaton Place, $.W.; Rhododendron discolor 
pink var. from Hon. H. D. MeLaren. 


Medals. 

SILVER GInv FLORA.—Mr, lL. Russell, Richmond, for stove 
plants ; Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations. 

SILVER GILY BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, 
for Roses; Mr, H. Jones, Lewisham, for Phloxes: Rev. J. } 
Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, for Roses; Blackmore & 
Langdor, for Delphiniums; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for alpines, 
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&c.; Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, for hardy plants; Messrs. 
Ladhams, Southampton, for hardy plants. 

SILVER’ FLORA.—Messrs. William Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
for Roses; Mr. Yandell, Maidenhead, for Violas; Mr. Jas. 
Douglas, Great Bookham, Surrey, for border Carnations. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Barr & Sons, for Lilium candi- 
dum, &c.; Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations ; 
Messrs. Tucker, Oxford, for hardy plants; Messrs. W. ells, 
Ltd., Merstham, for hardy plants; Messrs. Rogers, South- 
ampton, for hardy plants; Messrs. Lowe & for 
Carnations. 

BRONZE FLORA.—G. G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, for Japanese 


Gibson, 


Trises; Messrs. Prior & Son, Colchester, for Roses; Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Wisbech, for Delphiniums. 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. F, Cant, Colchester, for Roses; 


Mr. F. Wood, Ashstead, for hardy plants; J. Forbes, Hawick, 
for hardy plants; Mr. Downer, Chichester, for hardy plants; 
Maxwell & Beale, Broadstone, Dorset, for hardy plants. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 
SILVER KNIGHTIAN.—Messrs. Jas. Carter & Co,, Raynes Park, 
for Peas and Broad Beans. 
Hoge Mpmortau.—Mr. Mark Walker, Tasmania, for Apples , 


Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses failing. 

(J. A. G.).—It is impossible to say what is 
the cause of the failure of the buds to open. 
From those sent we should say that they have 
received a check in some way. The foliage 
seems very healthy, with no signs of any in- 
sects, and we see no reason why the flowers 
should not open with sunny weather. Per- 
haps it would be well to thin the buds and so 
encourage those left. 


FRUIT. 





Pears cracked. 

(Cracked Pears).—This is due to a fungus 
named Fusicladium pirinum. The remedy is 
to spray the tree with a wash containing sul- 
phate of iron in addition to caustic soda, such 
as that designated Woburn wash. Do this as 
soon as the tree has béen pruned and the 
ground cleared of rubbish beneath it.” Then 
before the buds burst, when the tree has 
flowered and the fruit set, and again in from 
two to three weeks afterwards, spray with 
Woburn Bordeaux mixture. Use both in- 
secticides according to the instructions sent 


with them. 
VEGETABLES. 
To bottle Peas. 


(Cyril Stratton).—Select young, smooth 
Peas as nearly as possible of one size. Put’ 
into jars with some salt on the top. Stand 


the bottles up to their necks in a saucepan of 
water and boil slowly till the Peas are soft. 
Corl and seal the bottles and store in a cool, 
dry place, 


SHORT REPLIES. 


J. Lake.—Lift the Plumbago on the first 
signs of frost, and store as you would 
Fuchsias. 

E. L. C. Eden.—1, Trap them whenever 
and\wherever they are present. 2, They will 
do no harm if used as a mulch in dry 
weather. 

J. Winn.—Try Amos Perry, Hardy Plant 
Nurseries, Enfield, or Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 





Smut.—Your Canterbury Bells will, if left 
alone, flower next year. 

G. R. W.—Your Liliums have fallen a 
prey to that fell disease which attacks the 
Madonna Lily (L. candidum) See reply to 
Mrs. Leonard Smith in our issue of June 17th, 
P- 393: 

D. W.—1, Your Roses have been attacked 
by mildew, the best remedy for which is sul- 
phide of potassium; 2, your Cinerarias are a 
mass of thrips and red spider. Put them on 
the fire at once. 

Miss A. Donovan.—1, The only way is to 
try someone who specialises in trees and 
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shrubs. 2, Try Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone. 

Cc. C. H,—We see no reason why you 
should not be able to grow the Roses you 
mention provided you remove the soil where 
they are to be planted and fill in with loam 
to which have been added some manure and 
bone meal. See, too, that the drainage is 
good. 

A. Saunders.—Your best plan will be to 
apply to some dealer in hardy plants. 

Aberdeen.—You can plunge your Aralia in 
the open during the summer bringing it 
indoors during the winter. It would not live 
in the open with you. 

Lincolm:—Quite impossible to say what is 
the cause of failure since you give us no par- 
ticulars to help us in any way. The trouble 
very probably lies at the roots. 

-- Pakeha.—The insect is Saperda scalaris. 


L. McBean.—Kindly say what sort of cuts - 


you want. 


NAMES OF.PLANTS. 

G. F. Ashton.—Syringa Emodi. 

J. M. B.—Neillia opulifolia. 

H. Elkin—The Manna Ash (Fraxinus 
Ornus). £ 

A. Beckenham.—Lysimachia vulgaris. 

Andrew. Anderson.—i, Rubus nutkanus; 
2, Weigela rosea; 3, Berberis stenophylla. 

H. Liley.—z, Stachys lanata; 2, Rose 
Campion (Agrostémma coronaria); 3 and 4, 
send in bloom. 

Mrs. Marwood T'ucker.—Cornus capitata 
(syn. Benthamia fragifera). 

Scot.—1, Adiantum. gracillimum ; 2, Adian- 
tum condinnum latum; 3 and 4, Two of the 
many forms of Nephrolepis exaltata. 

R. H., Salop.—1, Veronica spicata alba; 
2, Vittadenia triloba. 

R. R. Scott.—Trapogon pratense. 

J. N.—Phlomis fruticosa. 

E. L. Tomlin.—Potamogeton crispus. 

“K.  B.—Olearia  stellulata ‘syn. O. 
Gunniana, 

(Rev.) J. E. Kelsall—The specimen is 
Gynandropsis pentaphylla, of De -Candolle. 





It is sometimes grown under the name of 


Cleome pentaphylla, of Linnzeus, but the 

former is now -the recognised name. A 

widely spread plant, but not British. 
Lincoln.—Specimen insufficient. 


J. W. Dale-1, A fine form of Pelar-— 


gonium Rollisoni; 2, Asparagus decumbens. 
Margaret E. Searle.—Your specimen is a 
Rubus. 
no flowers, we consider it Rubus laciniatus. 
J. Li: Wood.—The yellow flower is Hyperi- 
cum fragile from Cilicia, and the lavender- 
coloured flower is Veronica Catarractee from 
New Zealand. 


Trade Notes. 


At the Colchester Rose Show last week 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons won the Claude 
Egerton-Green trophy, value 40 guineas, with 
an exceptionally fine collection of blooms, in- 
cluding Augustus Hartmann, Geo. Dickson, 
Celastria, Bessie Brown, etc. Messrs. D. 
Prior and Son, Ltd., secured second prize, 
and also won a silver medal with Snow Queen 
for the best Rose in the professional classes. 


Horticultural secretaries and others re- 
sponsible for the organisation of flower shows 
can obtain a reasonable estimate for the de- 
livery, erection, and removal of marquees and 
complete show equipment from John Smith 
and Co., Ltd., 44,. Upper East Smithfield, 
London, E. ‘The firm also arranges for the 
hire of tents and temporary rooms for garden 
parties and other purposes in all parts ofthe 
kingdom. 








From the piece you send, which has » 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
orticultural oocieties 
News. | 
Mr. F. G. Harris secured the GARDENING — | 
[ILLUSTRATED medal at the Petersham. Horti-— of: 
cultural Show on July 5th. Mr. Harris ob- ~~ 
tained our award for the best six bunches 
of garden flowers grown on the ailotments, 3 © 
The Penzance and District Horticultural 
Show was held on June 2gth and 3oth, and . | 
the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was | 
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awarded to Dr. R. Thornhill, of Penzance, 
for his collection of vegetables (six varieties). 

A good horticultural section has been in- — 
cluded in the Tiverton Agricultural Associa- 
tion Show on July 27th. The GARDENING ~ 
ILLUSTRATED medal will be allotted to thé — 
winner of the first prize for the best collection \ 
of vegetables (eight varieties). This is the © 
only class in the show where previous win- — 
ners are not allowed to compete. 

Unfortunately the weather rather spoilt'the 
attendance at the annual show of the Becken- © 
ham Horticultural Society. There was, how- 
ever, a good display, and the *‘ G.I.”? Medal _ 
was secured by Mr. T. Young, gardener to 
E. E. Reichwald, Esq., of Shortlands, for the 
best exhibit of Roses in the show. —\aa 

Mr. H. Travill, of Old Mill Road, Plum- 
stead, secured our award at the Plumstead 
and District Rose Society’s Show for the 
premier bloom exhibited by members. He 
showed a fine ‘‘-Duchess of Westminster.” 

King’s Hall Flower Show (Southall) had a ~ 

fine show on June 24th, and the exhibits were _ 
up to a good standard. The ‘‘ G.I.’? Medal — 
was secured by Rev. J. A. Broadbelt for the — 
best specimen Rose bloom. ‘There were 30 
entries in this class and a fine display. 
_ The Underground Railways Vegetable and 
Flower Show will be held in the Elthorne 
Park, Boston Road, Hanwell, on September 
6th. There is an open section to any mem- 
bers of a horticultural or allotment society 
within the London area. Full particulars can — 
be obtained from the General Secretary, Eal- 
ing Railway Station, District Railway. 

Sir Philip W. Richardson, M.P., has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Chertsey Allot-— 
ment Association. A visit to the R.H.S. Gar- 
dens at Wisley has been arranged by this 
Society for July 29th. i on 

In order to assist the London Combined — 
Appeal for Hospitals the Dulwich Horticul- 
tural Society has arranged a special stall for_— 
which they are soliciting flowers and other — 
suitable gifts. = 

Swanage Horticultural Society is offering a | 
so-guinea challenge bowl—open competition— ~— 
at their show on August 7th, also other silver — 
cups and valuable prizes. The Secretary, 7 
Mr. A. Sadler, F.R.H.S., will be glad to for- — 
ward schedules to those interested. Sir 
Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., on behalf of the ~ 
R.H.S., has promised to open the show. 

hold- 


The North Tawton Garden Society is 
ing its 30th annual show on July 26th. The- 
winners of most points throughout the show ~ 
will secure the ‘‘ G.I.’’ Medal. ‘a 
Clayton (Staffs.) and District held their 
first show last year, and owing to its success 
the committee is arranging a show on @ ~ 
larger scale this year. — 4 a 
The Fretherne, Saul and District Flower — 
Show was started some two years ago as a — 
means of helping the local infirmary. About ~ 
£130 has been sent to the institution, in 
addition to gifts of vegetables. . ft 
A show of vegetables will again be held 
by the Royal and Central Bucks Agricultural 
Asgociation. In spite of last year’s drought ~ 
and its effect on exhibition vegetables, there ~ 
were over 200 entries in 1921. a 
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— mediocre in size and quality. 


As the Morello Cherry differs materially 
from those belonging to the sweet or dessert 
section in its mode of fruit bearing, the 
proper treatment to accord it approximates 
more nearly to that necessary for the Peach, 
inasmuch as the fruit is borne on the young 

~ wood made during the previous season. To 
this end a sufficiency of suitable shoots must 
be preserved and laid in each year at as 
nearly regular intervals as possible in all 
parts of the trees, and distant from each 
other about 4 inches. In selecting these 
shoots, give the short-jointed and such as 


__are of medium strength the preference, and 


reject those inclined to be either weak or 
_ gross _habited. 


Some cut back the surplus 
shoots to form spurs, and dispense with them 
_&fter they have borne fruit. The finest 
fruit is, however, produced by trees which 
are grown on the lines indicated above, and 
heavy crops are assured also by this method, 


as many of the shoots will bear from base ° 


to tip. When grown on this principle, the 
surplus shoots are dispensed with altogether 
or disbudded, and when properly carried 
out the trees will present much the same 
appearance as well-trained Peaches do. As 
with the Peach, so it is with the Morello. 
_ Many err in retaining far too much wood, 
consequently the tree becomes overcrowded, 
and the crops produced are, as a result, 
If the young 


_ shoots are laid in now, and so that they will 


~ error in this direction. 


i 


not be nearer together in any part of the 
tree when completed than the distance 
named above, there will be no fear of any 
Young hands should 
remember that it is always safer to err in 
laying in too little than too much wood. It 


is, of “course, the happy medium -that is 
- wanted, and the foregoing instructions, if 





| 4 : a : 
|. making it more difficult for birds to get at 
_ the fruit. 


gents Seg 


- followed out, will go far towards accom- 
_ plishing this. 
As the shoots on the trees are now of con- 


_Siderable length, the putting’ into practice of 
all that has been said with regard to their 
_ being thinned out and laid in should be com- 
~ menced at once. 
_ fasten. the young growths back to the wall 


until the crop is gathered, the shoots serving 


= 


Some cultivators do not 


_to keep the nets away from the trees and 


This difficulty is, however, very 
easily overcome, for, with the aid of a few 


forked sticks, the nets can be kept away from 
the wall to any desired distance. I much : 
prefer to see the shoots laid in and fastened 





Rose American Pillar, (See page 478.) 


to the wall either with shreds and nails or 
by tying in than letting them grow wild for 
the time being. Training, too, can also be 
more easily effeeted while the wood is pliant 
than after it gets stiff and set, while the trees 





wear an infinitely neater all 
through the summer. 

In some instances wall trees are not carry- 
ing any too much fruit this season, yet [ 
saw some half-standards recently which had 
to endure the buffeting of the bitter cold 
winds when in bloom without any protection 
whatever, that were well laden from the 
crowns to the lowermost branches. In the 
case alluded to any deficiency in regard to 
quantity will be compensated for by en- 
hanced quality, and such fruits, when allowed 
to hang and get thoroughly ripe, are useful 
for the dessert—i.e., where Morellos are ap- 
preciated and put to such a use. Well 
laden trees may have a good soaking of 
liquid manure at the roots after the stoning 
is completed. If black fly is troublesome, 
syringe the trees with Quassia Extract at the 
prescribed strength, and this will quickly 
clear it off. Red spider sometimes attacks 
the leaves. The best antidote for this is 
repeated washings with cold water. If the 
water supply is efficient and labour plenti- 
ful, the trees may be washed daily, wet 
weather excepted, until the fruit commences 
to colour. Bush trees require much the same 
kind of treatment. In their case the shoots 
do not grow to such a length as in the pre- 
ceding instance, but they often require 
thinning out. _ As with wall trees, so with 
bushes, no summer stopping of the shoots 
should be done. By no fruit tree is a 
mulch of half-decayed manure more appre- 
ciated than by the Morello Cherry. ALG 


appearance 





Notes of the Week. 


A lovely single Rose (Cupid). 

Clinging to the trunk of a standard Pear 
and threading among its branches is this 
very lovely Rose. The blooms are each 6 
inches across and of a delightful pink and 
opal shade. In autumn the large seed pods 
are very ornamental. M. 


Kniphofia Goldelse. 


Those who wish for something out of the 
ordinary run of Red-hot Poker plants might 


turn their attention to this species. It is 
a low-growing plant, rarely exceeding 2} feet, . 


with slender foliage and lax, slender spikes 
of citron-yellow flowers. It has been given 
an award of merit by the R.H.S, 
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Sytinga Sweginzowi superba. 

This blooms during the early weeks of 
June, and the fragrant, soft, flesh-coloured 
flowers are borne in loose, light clusters, each 
about 9 inches in length. ‘The sharp-pointed 
leaves and slender, free growths render this 
distinct shrub most desirable for the choice 
border. It is a native of Central China. 

GMz5. 
Cesalpinia japonica. 

This graceful summer leafing shrub is now 
in bloom with me, and very pretty are its 
pendent racemes of canary yellow flowers-— 
each slightly streaked with red—as they 
mingle with the handsome, tender green, 
pinnate leaves, each a foot or more in length. 
It is a fine shrub when trained to a sunny 
wall or pillar, but is rather difficult to handle 
owing to its formidable hooked spines. In 
the open it has failed with me, but will reach 
15 feet in height on sunny walls. E. M. 


Iris Germanica Oriflamme. 


This has been a wonderful season for the 
flag Irises, and_never do I remember to have 
Seen the flowers finer or more abundant. I 
grow a lot of them and a number of varie- 
ties, and for the last few weeks the garden 
has been lovely with their flowers. Ori- 
flamme has done particularly well, the clump 
being just crowded with spikes carrying huge 
soft, purple and blue flowers, giving an in- 
describable effect. It is not one of the latest 
varieties, but is one which is worthy of a 
place in any collection. Tae VV eA 


Cytisus. 

Cytisus Kewensis is a most desirab!e shrub, 
low growing, but often forming a bush of 
considerable diameter. It bears attractive 
downy leaves and sulphur yellow flowers of 
good size. This hybrid between C. Ardoini 
and C. albus was first raised at Kew in 
1891, and is a most desirable acquisition for 
the rock garden. C. Dallimorei, also a Kew 
hybrid, but of more recent date, is derived 
from C. Scoparius Andreanus and C. albus; 
it is interesting in that it was the first hybrid 
cross to be raised by artificial cross fertiliza- 
tion. The distinct flower has a white keel, 
standard shaded with pink, which becomes 
nearly crimson on the wings. 


June-flowering Irises. 


The weather is not altogether favourable 
to the Iris; nevertheless many of the later 
‘flowering forms are still making a good 
show. In the neglecta section the showy 
National, violet blue, with violet purple falls, 
is one of the best; Willie Barr is of more 
delicate colouring, French grey, with white 
falls, on which there are violet . tracings. 
Sultana is a very distinct member of. this 
group, the standards white flushed blue and 
the falls bright ruby-purple. In the squalens 
section, Jacquiniana, coppery crimson, with 
crimson falls, is quite one of the most striking 
of the late flowering Irises; whilst of the 
variegata section, aurea, rich chrome yellow, 
is always attractive. Of the beardless 
species, one of the most distinct at the present 
time is the bronze-like Iris fulva. 


Zenobia pulverulenta. 


A vase filled with sprays of this beautiful 
shrub, which had been sent from a 
well-known Surrey nursery, was shown 
to me lately, and rarely have I seen it in 
such fine condition. The beautiful waxy 
white pendent blossoms, not unlike Lily of 
the Valley, covered the sprays for a length 
of 9 inches to a foot—the blue-white of the 
leaves enhancing their beauty. This shrub, 
which comes from the Eastern United States, 
does remarkably well in some of the warm 
sandy Surrey soils, where I have seen it 
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spreading by means of underground sucker- 
like growths. In our retentive soil we do not 
obtain the same gratifying results, even 
though peat and leaf soil are freely incor- 
porated at planting time. It is one of the 
most beautiful shrubs in cultivation, and 
therefore worthy of much care and thought, 
both as to soil and position, in order to bring 
it to perfection. E. M. 


Sza Hollies (Eryngiums) at Kew. 

On the higher levels of the rock garden at 
Kew these plants have been naturalised, and 
very effective they took. During a recent 
visit, on a somewhat stormy day, the steel 
blue Eryngiums, backed by a leaden sky, 
were particularly striking. A moment or two 
later, during a burst of sunshine, the whole 
aspect was changed, and, under the brighter 
conditions, the Eryngiums still formed a 
charming, if subdued, colour mass. 


Salvias. 


There are few hardy herbaceous plants that 
give a more brilliant display of-colouring than 
the Salvias.. The common Meadow Sage, 
Salvia pratensis, one of our native plants, 
gives, when well grown, splendid clumps of 
purple flowers. Much: more brilliant, how- 
ever, are the flowering spikes of S. nemorosa, 
of the most intense blue and exceedingly flori- 
ferous. A most attractive little plant is the 
Mullein-leaved Salvia, S. verbascifolia, with 
white flowers and quite distinct foliage. 


Rosz Lady Hillingdon. 


As seen at the recent National Show, this 
old variety appeared exceptionally striking. 
The colour is usually described as apricot, but 
bright amber would give one a better idea 
of the shade. It has flowers of deep, pointed 
shape, and for years has been a favourite 
with market growers. Were any new kind of 
the like shade placed against this I fancy it 
would hold its own; at any rate, it must 
not be forgotten in the race for novelty. 

M. C. W. 


British plants in the garden. 

It is by no means necessary to go to much 
expense in order to arrange a good display 
in the open border. This fact was strikingly 
brought home to the writer when viewing a 
border. of Impatiens Noli-me-tangere. ‘This 
native plant has a pleasing habit of growth, 
attractive foliage, and showy yellow flowers. 
There are many other native plants which, 
given suitable treatment, form welcome addi- 
tions to the garden, Lysimachia nummalaria 
and L. nemorum, for example. For naturalis- 
ing in the wild garden many of these plants 
are invaluable. 


Wall Hairbell (Campanula muralis). 
What. a beautiful plant this is, growing in 
almost any position, Until recently we were 
troubled- over one of our borders, where the 
drip—from the eaves of the house—was con- 
stantly defeating our efforts to establish de- 
sirable plants (spouting of any kind being 
objectionable). We were forced to find some 
dwarf plant which would succeed and carpet 
the ground in spite of this constant drip, 
and here the wall Hairbell has proved a suc- 
cess, the plants being covered with flowers. 
I remember seeing this charming  Hairbell 
used-as an edging by the carriage drive in 
an Eastbourne garden a few years ago. The 
plants were a mass of bloom and covered a 
yard in width. In this condition the effect 
was decidedly good. I have it in a variety 
of positions, but none more effective than 
where it is growing out of an old wall, some 
of the plants, even under these conditions, 
being 3 feet across; also between blocks of 
sand-stone in retaining walls, in the inier- 
stices beneath flights of steps—indeed any- 
where where its roots can get a foothold. 


* 
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Whatever its position, it appears to be per- — 
fectly happy, and flowers year after year with _ 
the greatest profusion. M. G. M, 


Clematis Flammula. a 
A corREcTION.—I find, through a slip of — 
the pen, that in a note of mine in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED for May 20th _ respecting 
Clematises, I referred to Flammula as bloom- 
ing in May, whereas the variety I-had in — 
mind was montana, the prolific white- t 
flowered Anemone-like sort. Flammula, as) 
Sir Herbert Maxwell and Mr. J. Mayne both | | 
rightly point out, does not commence to bloom 
until early autumn. I am obliged to both — 
these gentlemen for calling attention ‘to the } 





mistake. LEAHURST. di 
The Alpine White Beam (Pyrus chame- 
mespilus). \ 


This interesting Pyrus is fruiting very freely 
here (Sussex) this year and promises to be- 
come very ornamental at no distant date. It 
rarely exceeds 5 feet or 6 feet in height, being 
of erect and compact growth. The flowers © 
are pale rose and crowded together in ter- — 
minal corymbs, the clusters of fruit scarlet, 
and each 3 inch in length. This little Pyrus 
is native of the European Alps and is one of 
the most distinct of the Aria group in its 
dwarf habit, leaves, and flowers. It is an 
excellent subject for -sun-baked slopes and — 
positions where slow-growing shrubs are re-  — 
quired. MS. 3 





















Helianthemum Jubilee. és 
With reference to the interesting note in — 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of June 24th, regard- 
ing the double Helianthemum Jubilee, a good 
double yellow sport from the old double, Sun 
Rose, called variously H. amabile fl. pl., H. 
venustum plenum, and H. Mrs. Earie, this 
first originated as a sport in the garden of 
the late Mr. P. Hill Normand, of Aberdour, 
Fifeshire, in the year of the Jubilee of the’ 
late Queen Victoria. Another sport of a 
bronze colour,-called by Mr. Normand Bronze 
Jubilee, subsequently appeared and was 
shown by Mr. Normand in Edinburgh. The 
pretty yellow Jubilee and Bronze Jubilee pos- 
sess the same merits as H. venustum plenum, 4 
% 
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of holding their flowers erect, not hiding 
them by reason of their drooping habit, as 
is the case with the other doubles, and also 
being free and continuous blooming. Sun — 
Roses often last until frost sets in. 1: 

S. ARNOTT. 


The purple-feaved Sycamore (Acer 
pseudo Platanus, var. purpureum). — 
The Sycamore is such a common tree that — 
one hesitates in writing a note about it, but — 
the fruit of the purple-leaved variety is so < 
beautiful at the present moment that one may 
be excused for directing attention to its ~~ 
merits. The exact counterpart of the Syca-_ 
more in most réspects, it differs from the 
type in the darker green of the upper surface _ 
of the leaf and in the purple colour of the 
under-side, the shade varying somewhat in ~ 
different trees and reaching its deepest shade 
in the variety atropurpureum. Italso differs” 
in the colour of the wings of the fruit, for — 
whilst the wings of Sycamore fruits are often 
tipped with red, those of the variety in ques- — 
tion are red throughout almost the whole of 
their length. As the fruits hang in large 
pendent clusters they are very effective on 
a sunny day, when the bright light makes — 
them almost transparent. The purple-leayed — 
Sycamore is useful not only as an isolated — 
specimen in the garden, but for planting in 
groups in parks or plantations or in avenues, 
anywhere, in fact, where a change of foliage 
is required amongst the greenery of surround- — 
ing trees. It is no more trouble than an 
-ordinary Sycamore, and a percentage of seed- 
lings comes true to colour, D,. 8 
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ROSES. 





The long lines of visitors anxious to see the 
novelties told of the great interest anything 
new creates. In this instance there was 
plenty to be seen, and it may be noted that 
the two varieties which received the Gold 
Medal were not exactly novelties, inasmuch 
as they had been exhibited at a meeting the 
previous year, and are, in fact, already in 
commerce. Last season the two must have 
shown. considerable promise, for one obtained 


-a Certificate of Merit, the other a commenda- 
_tion. This is mentioned because it is not un- 
likely that one or two sorts seen on the recent 


occasion, but which did not get beyond the 


less award, as we will term it, will on further 
. acquaintance be worthy of the highest. 

“Mrs. Henry Bowles has salmon-pink 
blooms of nice shape and size, and is a most 
effective and handsome flower, somewhat 

after the style of the old favourite Caroline 
Testout. There was another variety on view 
‘not unlike it, mamed Lady Verey, and if I 
“mistake not, either will be grown in prefer- 
-énce to the popular kind named. Captain 
_ Kilbee Stuart, the other Gold Medal variety, 
is a dark crimson kind of exquisite formation, 
and here, again, there was one of similar 





New Roses at the National Rose Show. 


colour, not so dark, which may in time prove 
the better. I refer to J. G. Glassford. It is 
a fine Rose, which may be likened to a 
brighter crimson, if lighter in shade, than the 
well-known Hugh Dickson. A plant on view 
showed this variety will do well.as a cut-back, 
something very much in its favour. Alice 
Amos is a variety of the dwarf Polyantha 
tvpe, bearing masses of single flowers less 
than 2 inches across, white, with deep border- 


Rcse Captain Kilbee Stuart. 


ing or suffusion of rosy-carmine. This grows 
little more than a foot in height, and should 
be splendid for grouping. This appears to be 
something new and very effective. For a bit 
of lovely colouring the variety Lady Round- 
way will be esteemed; coppery-orange of an 
unusually rich tint. The bloom is compara- 
tively small, rounded in shape, and full, 
Among exhibits generally, further acquaint- 
ance was made with several kinds of excep- 
tional merit, and in Betty Uprichard was 
found the most conspicuously beautiful Rose 
in the show. ‘This was represented by several 
dozens of choice blooms in one group, and is 
regarded as a fine novelty that all growers of 
Roses will be anxious to obtain. The colour- 
ing, carmine on salmon-pinkx, is superb, while 
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the shape, as well as size, leaves nothing to be 
desired. Sunstar is a distinct sort of rare 
colouring, deep yellow and red-being found in 
charming suffusion, One would imagine. this 
would be valuable for table decorations and 
the like. It is not large as Roses go, nor can 
the shape be termed faultless; nevertheless 
the variety will be in great demand. Inter- 
ested growers on the look-out for a dwarf- 
growing yellow with the beautiful Maréchal 
Niel shade should make a note of Clara 
Curtis. It is not yet in commerce, but before 
the season is past the flowers of this may be 
seen in public again. The yellow is very rich. 
Mme. Butterfly is not quite a new sort, but 
the recent show decided that it is richer in its 
colouring than Ophelia, from which it was ob- 
tained by a ‘“‘ sport.’ Sufficient to state that 
the first prize table decoration was of this 
newer kind, and for this purpose it will be 
largely grown. Probably in time the offspring 


will be preferred to the parent for any purpose, 


and this could not be written of many. Roses. 
Fi. 4 


Rose Captain Kilbee Stuart, 


This Hybrid Tea was awarded a gold medal 
at the recent N.R.S. show, in London. In 
colour it is*a brilliant vélvety crimson, shaded 
scarlet. The blooms are of perfect form, 
beautifully carried on strong, rigid stems, of 
good size, with large massive petals, and of 
delightful fragrance. It is certainly one of 
the best crimson H.T.’s, and should have a 
successful future both as an exhibition and as 
a garden Rose... Raisers, Messrs. Alex. Dick- 
son and Sons, Ltd., Newtownards. 





Budding Roses. 


August is the most suitable month for bud- 
ding. Asa rule, neither buds nor stocks are 
in the best condition until then, while to 
delay until September often means an indif- 
ferent union of bud and stock through the 
Sap not remaining sufficiently active. Bud- 
ding should be done when the bark lifts 
readily from the stock, and when the bud can 
be taken from the portion of Rose growth 
easily and cleanly. It often happens that the 
stocks are dry at the root, A thorough water- 
ing will generally have the desired effect in 
about a couple of weeks. Much of the flow of 
sap is checked by any pruning away of 
growth previous to budding. If it is neces- 
sary to do this, by all means let it be done 
a fortnight or so beforehand, as we want a 
free flow of sap while the bud is setting. 
Another too frequent mistake is using buds 
that are not even half ripe. The stock is 
often, also, operated upon in much too young 
and soft a condition. Both should be what I 
may, perhaps, best describe as matured with- 
out being ripe, and it is very essential that 
the bud be matured. More thought should 
be given to the ‘‘ seat’’ or “heel”? of the 
Rose bud, which is exposed upon removing 
the small portion of Rose wood covering it 
after it is taken from the plant. Unless this 
is prominent and well developed so as to rest 
upon the exposed wood of the stock it seldom 
grows, and never.makes a really good union. 
If too forward, the seat or heel will tear out 
with the portion of Rose wood, and leave a 
hollow and valueless space. If too young, the 
seat will not have developed, and, of course, 
is equally unsuitable. Numerous cases come 
before me where the operator has cut too 
deeply into the wood of the stock and upon 
not a few occasions I believe this to have been 
the sole cause of failure. The cut should 
never penetrate more than just deep enough 
to allow of the bark being lifted from the 
wood, and this should be done with as little 
disturbance of the glutinous sap as possible. 
Some few readers may not possess a knife 
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with a properly constructed handle for lifting 
the bark readily. Let such shave up a piece 
of hard wood or bone and they will find these 
answer equally well. 

Always tie firmly, more especialy around 
the eye or bud so as to make sure of the seat 
or germ coming well into contact with the 
wood. ‘Tie firmly now and release after the 
bud is set and the stock is swelling. Too tight 
a tie or too strong material means undue 
constriction, and this, of course, is equally 
injurious. There is much also-in selecting 
the Rose-buds. Not only should one always 
choose from healthy and typical specimens of 
each variety, but the sorts differ not a little 
in the stage of growth most suitable for suc- 
cess. For ex cample, we find the seat or heel 
of buds upon Gruss an Teplitz, Gustave 
Regis, William Allen Richardson, and some 
others cannot be secured unless the buds are 
taken younger than is necessary, or even 
practicable with others, and these points are 
important. - Never run the risk of spoiling 
a good stock by inserting a very indifferent 
bud, Maybe you can secure better buds of 
the same variety later, and it-is a pity to 
court failure in the few w ays I have endea- 
voured to point out. Cr 





e 
Summer climbing varieties. 


Just now 
respect to 
American 
Some of 


the flowering is at its best in 
these, and the first to name, 
Pillar, is particularly showy. 
the popular sorts, -Dorothy 
Perkins, for instance, often appear to 
me too much in evidence, for it may 
be possible to have an over-supply of a good 
thing in a garden or district. Be this as it 
may, American Pillar is not over-planted yet, 
The-cerise and white zone of its flowers gives 
it a freshness and distinctness few sorts pos- 
sess. One favours this best as a pillar 
variety, and planted to a fairly high post in 
a position to itself it is superb. Blush Ram- 
bler is a rampant-growing, lovely thing for 
hedges, arches, or pillars. Coralie, coral- -pink, 
may be named as being among the better of 
recently raised kinds. “Crimson Rambler, of 
course; and hereabouts are fine examples of 
this. It is a mistake to plant this, or, in 
fact, any of the summer-climbers, against hot 
walls; they do far better where air can get 
among the growth. Excelsa is rather later 
than the last named, and is an improvement 
both in shape of bloom and in depth- of 
crimson colour. 

The variety Florence Haswell Veitch makes 
a fine display as a pillar Rose, its crimson 
blooms being of a choicer character than 
the small-flowered types, and it is more or 
less in blossom early and late. This form of 
climber is of great merit, and is enhanced 
by the origin of many vigorous selections of 
well-known sorts; as, for ‘example, the climb- 
ing Caroline Testout, Mrs. W. J:-Grant, Lady 
Ashtow n, and Frau Karl Druschki, which are 
the more successful of the whote. These 
climbing forms of well-known Roses make 
excellent standards, too, and some of them at 
least, the names of which are to be found 
in trade lists, should be tried. The later addi- 
tions are from Ophelia and Mme. E. Herriot. 
Gruss an Teplitz, with its fiery-red blossom, 
should be given a position as a climber, or 
pillar-trained by itself. So again should 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, a variety bearing 
huge, well-shaped blooms good enough for 
exhibition, of a shaded buff colour. 

A splendid thing of the real climbing order 
is Mme, Alfred Carriére, The flesh-white 
blooms are always showy, and the sort is 
in flower early and late. Hiawatha, just now, 
is at its best; the crimson, single flowers 
with a white eye make it distinct. from any- 
thing else. The single Mermaid is lovely, 
too, This is somewhat new, bears sulphur- 


“getting past their best. 
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yellow blooms of large size, and the bronzy- 
green foliage is a great set-off. The variety 
should be esteemed. Mrs. F. W. Flight, 
pink, is among the better of the older kinds, 
being rampant in growth. Reine Olga de 
Wurtemberg, red with semi-double blooms, 
is another old variety which is capital as a 
summer and autumn sort.  Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber is among the newer ones, and is fast 
rightfully gaining popularity in its class. 
The blooms are semi-double. ~ Not the least 
showy is Thousand Beauties, bearing huge 
trusses of bright rose blossom, and for cover- 
ing a large space the thornless variety Zep- 
hyrine Drouhin, silvery pink, is most uséful. 
Yvonne is a new variety. The -soft pink 
shade of this is Pra: and the flowers are 
produced freeiy. 

A fairly lengthy list is the above of kinds 
that appeal, and it may be well to add to 
_these a pair, the names of which might at- 
tract, that are not cared for. 
so-called white Dorothy Perkins, which sc 
soon becomes dirty-looking when in bloom, 
The other is the ‘‘ Blue Rose,”’ as it is termed 
—a rambling growing variety with flowers of 
a dingy lilac-blue, a shade we find in many 
of the crimson sorts when the blooms are 
Such kinds-as these 
sometimes attract the writers of notes in the 
lay newspapers, but they fail altogether io 
please when planted in the garden, 


Me. W, 


Rose American Pillar, 


This Rose, figured on page 475, should be 
found in every garden, The colour of its 
single flowers—a cerise- pink with white eye— 
is most distinct and pleasing. It is very 
vigorous, and even when not in flower its 
dark green foliage, which seems proof against 
mildew, makes dt a variety of character. It 
forces well, too, and is exceedingly choice i in 
the early spring. 





Premier Roses, 


To competitors, the particular blooms 
selected as the best in an exhibition like that 
of the National are invariably. interesting. 
This season an almost unknown variety was 
one of them. Iit is named Louise Crette. “I 
have more than once mentioned it in this 
journal, so that the distinction hardly came as 
a surprise. It may be likened to a giant Frau 
Karl Druschki, less white maybe, but of finer 
build. The bloom was a magnificent example 
and stood the long day without opening. 
This is a show variety of merit. Another 
*“ best’? was Mrs. George Marriott, pearly- 
white, suffused rose, and it evidently can ‘be 
grown to a huge size. A third was a speci- 
men of Mildred Grant, but of this I have seen 
better. i& Egos 


Two single Roses, 


At the recent Rose show in London a pair 
of single-flowered varieties appeared most at- 
tractive. These are named respectively Ethel 
James and Glowworm. The first bears blooms 
about 4 inches across of a carmine flushed 
yellow shade, the iast colour more showy to- 
wards the centre. The petals have more sub- 
stance than most singles.. These should be 
acceptable for decorations, more particularly 
those for table. By the way, one observed in 
the use of singles for this purpose exhibitors 
did not have enough of the flowersopen. Ina 
bud state they are nice, but still more effec- 
tive when open. The other puts on quite a 
bronzy look in suffusions of red and yellow. 
Irish Elegance is a-variety that has for years. 
been popular for the kind of work mentioned. 
I am sure, however, if someone would try 
some of the recent sorts, a point would be 


I refer to the - 


_ clamber in a beautiful way over anything — 
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scored, as novelty in floral designs is not the 
least of their attractions. The two newer ~ 
things are dwarf-growing Hybrid Teas. — 
Single-flowered Roses generally are likely to. 
gain in the esteem of growers, 


“The Altai Rose.-— =.= 

It appears to be rather strange that the — 
possibilities of this variety of Rosa spinosis- ~ 
sima are not more largely recognised. Pers 
haps the ease with which it may be grown — 
tells against its use, for there are those who ~ 
think that a plant which~ practically takes 
care of itself cannot be particularly choice. — 
The Altai Rose grows as freely as our native — 
Scottish Roses, and when in bloom its — 
branches are literally smothered with the — 
charming flowers—sometimes almost 4 inches — 
across individually. ~The variety is not with- — 
out value in the rock garden—a hint I picked 4 
up at Kew a good many years ago. In 
addition, the Altai Rose might be profitably — 
used in wild gardens and in places where the - 
finer forms would not succeed. 


A Scorrisn: GARDENER, . 
; : i es 7 = 
Rosa arvensis, var. Miss jeky 


This is a very pretty” variety of the Ay rshire 
Rose, with double flowers, pale pink in the — 
bud, and pure white when fully open. For | 
clothing rough banks and mounds. in the — 
wilder parts of the garden it is useful, the 
plants sending out long growths, each several — 
yards in length, in all directions, each to-- 
be a garland of flowers the following year. — 
When in full bloom it is of great beauty, and | 
if left to itself these long, flowery prowiheay 


near, With me it is grouped at the top of — 
a grassy slope with no support whatever. In 
this way it has spread its slender trails over — 
a Holly hedge growing in its rear, the whole — 
mass presenting a picture of Peauly, grace- — 
fulness, and charm. : Mow 8 





Rose Miss Willmott, 


The flowers of this remind one somewhat 
of those of the older Bessie Brown, but they — 
do not hang their heads» On the plant it is 
a_bold, upstanding bloom of creamy-white. 
I like the habit of the plant, too; this is up- 
right and sturdy, with ample foliage, and 
the flowers are borne with commendable free- 
dom, As a bedding variety it may well be 
noted. This season all varieties seem so free — 
of pests that those which are proof are not 
so noticeable as usual. : 


“Rose Conrad FE, Meyer 


All Roses seem to be in good form this’ year, . 
and this old variety, which I find an excellent — 
one for a town garden, is full of flowers 
usual. It is very vigorous, and I find it im= 
patient of close pruning, preferring to grow 
as it will with nothing more than neces 
thinning of superfluous wood. It is a sy 
scented variety, and the only fault I 
to find with it is its excessive spininess, 


x, 
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Although too tender for our distetet, 1 
pleased to-see a few sprays of this lov 
Chinese Rose recently, which had been 
by a visitor. Its glossy leaves, pure wh 
flowers, each 4 inches across, the stalks 
thickly set with bristles, stamp this as one 
of the most beautiful of wild. Roses. 

Sussex... E. d 


INDOOR 


Some fifty years ago the double-flowered 
Petunias were in high favour for conservatory 
decoration. It was the aim of many plant- 
growers to obtain well-formed specimens in 
7-inch and 8-inch pots, these being very beau- 
tiful when in -full bloom, their effectiveness 
lasting through the summer. I feel sure that 
your readers who may never have used the 
Petunias in this way would be charmed with 
them. The individual blooms, in varying 
shades, are lovely. The colours are not 
gaudy, but delicate, and they possess a re- 
fined beauty which distinguishes them from 
the majority of flowering plants. In order to 
form good specimens an early start-must be 
made. The cuttings should be ready not later 
than the beginning of March. The plants 
intended to furnish these must not have more 
* than greenhouse temperature during the early 
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| winter. In the beginning of January they 
must get from 45 degs. to 56 degs. with a 
rise of ten degrees on fine days. They will 
~ soen start into growth and will make nice 
succulent cuttings that in bottom heat or 
under a handlight in a warm house will make 
roots in a fortnight. The important point 
with these Petunias is to keep them going 
steadily from the time they start into growth. 
_ If they once sustain a checlx the young shoots 
~ come into a semi-hard condition, from which 
, they never fully recover. They are no longer 
~ endowed with that perfect freedom and luxuri- 
' ance of growth which are indispensable for the 
free production of high quality blooms. 
Timely repotting is of the highest importance. 
. There is no surer way of robbing the grower 
- of the best results from his labour than by 
allowing the young plants to become root- 
bound. The moment the young fibres have 
L fully taken possession of the soil, but before 
» they have formed_a solid mass, they must be 
' given the benefit of fresh compost, otherwise 
f@erowth comes to a standstill, which even if it 
| does not sensibly affect vitality causes a loss 
|| of time, and therefore diminishes the decora- 
_-tive value of the plants when they reach the 
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PLANTS. 





‘Double-flowered Petunias. 


final stage of development. The soil for them 
must be fairly rich. 

The single varieties of Petunia will thrive 
and bloom well in soil that is on the poor side ; 
but for the perfect development of the big 
double blooms much nourishment is needed, 
and the compost must be of a nature which 
quite precludes the possibility of its coming 
into a close condition. A model compost con- 
sists of loam, leaf-mould, and dung that have 
undergone a process of perfect sweetening and 
have come into the consistency of mould. 
Failing this last ingredient the compost may 
consist of equal parts loam and leaf-mould, 
with a fair sprinkling of coarse white sand. 
Such a rooting medium will promote the 
formation of fibrous roots which will not be 
liable to come into an inert condition. 
Drainage must be perfect, more especially as 





Primula sinensis White Star. 


the plants increase in bulls, and if the culture 
finishes with a transference into 8-inch pots 
extra precautions must be taken so that the 
soil may remain quite free and open. Some 
fibrous material placed on the crocks will en- 
sure the free drainage that is: necessary to 
keep the roots in health when copious water- 
ings are indispensable. The cultural details 
in the earlier stages of growth are about the 
same_as those required for Fuchsias. Never 
allow the soil to become dry, but avoid heavy 
watering. When in full growth and _ the 
weather is hot they ought to be attended to 
three times daily, and atmospheric moisture 
must be guaranteed by morning and evening 
syringings when the days are sunny. At the 
same time confinement must not be overdone, 
for if the growths are deficient of stamina 
they cannot produce the high quality blooms 
which distinguish the double Petunias in their 
best form. In a nursery of which I was in 
charge these Petunias formed a feature, and 
were a paying line. They were propagated in 
February and were sold in May and June. 
We never had too many of- them. 


J. CornuILL, 
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In the greenhouse at Kew. 


There is always something of interest in 
this house. During a recent visit we noticed 
some well-grown specimens of Calceolaria 
cana hybrid, a nice group of Lobelia tenuior, 
and the dainty little white Chrysanthemum 
Parthenium flore pleno. A very striking and 
distinct Coreopsis tinctoria, The General, with 
rich, deep red ray florets, made an effective 
patch of colour. The delicate lavender colour- 
ing and quaint habit of Statice Suworowi 
make it a welcome tenant of the cool house. 

Many of the Nicotianas possess remarkable 
fragrance, but few more so than the white 
N. suaveolens. It is not so tall as the 
majority of Tobacco plants, and lends itself 
well to pot culture. A large Godetia, aptly 
named Lavender, made a brave show, with 
its wealth of pale lavender flowers of good 
size. Arctotis aureola is attractive by reason 
of its silvery foliage, quite apart from its bril- 
liant orange flowers, 

Most of the Gilias are hardy annuals. 
There is, however, a very showy greenhouse 
biennial, G. coronopifolia. It bears its brilliant 
scarlet flowers at the end of long leafy stems. 
Several of the less hardy species of Hibiscus 
are very effective, and the neat habit of H. 
Scottii, together with its large golden flowers 
with a deep red blotch at the base of each 
petal, makes it worth its place in the green- 
house. We also noted a number of good 
Lilies, the best of which were Lilium regale. 
Its large trumpet-shaped flowers, white 
flushed yellow, with a ruby band at the back 
of each petal, are very swéetly scented. 

The gem of the whole collection, from the 
point of view of sheer beauty, was the twin- 


ing Ipomea rubro-coerulea. Of the same 
family as* the Convolvulus, it “has large, 


funnel-shaped flowers of an exquisite shade 
of blue._ A native of Mexico, it requires care- 
ful treatment, and the temperature should not 
be allowed to fall much below 60 deg. 


Primula White Star. 


~ Apart from the extremely decorative effect 
of this Primula it is much more hardy than is 
generally supposed, and many amateurs have 
flowered it successfully in an unheated green- 
house. At Messrs. Sutton’s nurseries it has 
been carried-through a whole winter’s frosts 
with the protection of a cold frame only. The 
plants are very free-flowering, and continue 
in bloom for many weeks. Messrs. Sutton 
have developed the stellata class of Primula 
to an amazing extent, and the colours now 
fixed include blue, crimson (Ruby Star), and 
a wonderful pure salmon-pink variety called 
Coral Pink Star. Seeds may be sown during 
the present month for flowering next winter. 


Pot plants. 


The potting of all Chrysanthemums ought 
now to be completed and the plants arranged 
in their growing quarters. During the hot, 
sunny weather they ought to be inspected 
twice daily in order that sufficient moisture 
is available for the quickly extending roots. 
ven when there has been a considerable 
amount of rain this precaution must be 
observed, for as the foliage increases in size 
and vigour it is apt to act as a watershed and 
run the rain clear of the pots. Until staking 
can be undertaken thoroughly, it is advisable 
to afford a temporary support to each plant 
so that accidents from wind, or otherwise, 
may be prevented. KIRK. 








All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.C. and not to individuals. 
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FERNS. 


Evergreen Hardy Ferns. 


Ferns which are perfectly hardy in all parts 
of the United Kingdom need not necessarily 
be deciduous. Some of the evergreen kinds, 
whether British or exotic, which stand the 
severity of our climate, are in every respect 
as hardy as those which are deciduous. For 
instance, no Fern could possess a hardier con- 
stitution than the various small-growing As- 
pleniums, such as the black-stemmed Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium Trichomanes) and its pretty 
crested and notched forms cristatum and in- 
cisum, the litthe Wall Rue or Rue Fern 
(Asplenium Ruta-muraria), the forked Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium septentrionale), the alternate- 
leaved Spleenwort (Asplenium alternifolium), 
the lanceolate  Spleenwort  (Asplenium 
lanceolatum), the green-stemmed Spleenwort 
(Asplenium viride), and another of our wall- 
loving Ferns, the scaly Spleenwort (Ceterach 
officinarum), all of which are found in old 
walls, exposed to cold winds and severe frosts, 
All these are small, seldom exceeding 8 inches 
in height, while the black Maiden-hair Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum), popu- 
larly known as the French Fern, the hard 
Fern (Blechnum Spicant or boreale) and its 
several beautiful forms usually average from 
9g inches to 12 inches in height. The genus 
Polypodium also contains some remarkably 
handsome plants of an evergreen nature ; even 
the common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare) 
is a very ornamental plant in its way, and is 
seen at its best.when growing on a wall, on 
the branches of some decaying tree, or on the 
roof of a low house. By far the handsomest 
of its numerous forms are the Welsh Poly- 
pody (Polypodium cambricum), the Irish 
Polypody (Polypodium semilacerum), the 
Cornish Polypody (Polypodium cornubiense) 
and its remarkably handsome,  finely-cut 
varieties, elegantissimum and trichomanoides, 
in which the fronds are of a light and feathery 
nature, being several times divided, and re- 
sembling very little indeed the typical species. 
Then there are the more or less_heavily- 
crested forms, cristatum, — grandiceps, 
multifido-cristatum, etc., all.of larger dimen- 
sions than the species from which they are 
issue.» The common Hart’s-tongue (Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare), also perfectly hardy, sup- 
plies us with numerous forms of beautiful 
appearance and of good dimensions. Fore- 
most among these are the varieties named 
crispum and crispum fimbriatum, having the 
edges of their fronds deeply frilled and fim- 
briated; cristatum, cristulatum, Coolingi, 


digitatum, | grandiceps, Kelwayi, ramo- 
cristatum, ramo-digitatum, and ramo- 


marginatum, all with more or less heavily- 
crested fronds, averaging from 12 inches to 
18 inches in length. To the above may also 
be added the curious laceratum, keratoides, 
muricatum, and peraferens, all very interest- 


ing, thoroughly distinct, and of medium 
dimensions. 


As regards strong-growing evergreen hardy 
Ferns, none can compare with the Prickly 
Shield Fern (Polystichum aculeatum) and the 
soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum angu- 
lare), and its numerous and very. beautiful 
varieties, such as aculeatum lobatum, angu- 
lare plumosum, both of which produce very 
massive fronds 18 inches to 24 inches long. 
Then there is an extensive section of varie- 
ties with finely-cut fronds, in which the fronds 
in many instances are as finely cut as those 
of the Lace Fern (Cheilanthes elegans), and 
infinitely more massive in general appear- 
ance. The soft Prickly Shield Fern has also 
produced some remarkably crested forms, all 
of which are equal in vigour and in dimen- 
sions to the typical species. The Holly Fern 
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(Polystichum Lonchitis) is also perfectly 
hardy, and is one of those plants which are 
usually killed with kindness, through being 
grown in a temperature higher than is re- 


ORCHIDS. | 


Orchids at Kew. ~ 


The display of Orchids-at the present time 
is not large, but there are some very fine 
examples of the more popular types. Two 
big groups of Miltonias, in the first house, 
give excellent masses of bloom. M. vexil- 
laria has from five to seven large-sized flowers 
on each scape. They are of a uniform rosy 


pink. There is an attractive variety, Con- 
stance. Wigan, with equally large though 
white flowers, splashed with pink, and 


another nice, unnamed variety also pink, with 
white and yellow markings. | Cypripedium 
niveum is a very free blooming, dwarf 
species; its white petals are speckled with 
purple. The very handsome Coelogyne Mas- 
sangeana is in splendid form, and always 
makes a strong appeal by reason of its yellow 
sepals and petals and brown lip with yellow 
veins. 

The Sobralias, too, are much in evidence. 
S. macrantha, with large purple and crimson 
flowers, marked on the lip with a yellowish 
spot, is one of the giants of the Orchid world, 
sometimes growing as high as 8 feet. The 
variety albida is even more attractive. It 
has cream-coloured flowers and a large purple 
lip. S. macrantha lilacina is another good 
variety. 

Of the Orchids blooming at Kew at the 
present time there is not one to compare 
with Laelia purpurata alba, with pure white 
flowers and a lip veined with rose. L. 
purpurata has been called the King of 
Orchids; surely the white variety might be 
named the Queen. 





Odontoglossum Edwardi. 


This is a distinct and handsome species, 
which is much larger in all-its parts than 
the crispum type of Odontoglossum; and, 
moreover, it is remarkable for its colour, in 
which it differs from other species of the 
genus. The leaves are from 24 inches to 30 
inches long, and the branched scapes are often 
4 feet in length. The flowers are numerous, 
fragrant, and rather small, while the colour 
is dark purplish mauve, with a small area 
on the lip ochre-yellow. It is a native of the 
Andes of Ecuador, and first flowered in this 


~ country in 1880. 


There are a few useful hybrids in commerce 
from O. Edwardi, such as O. Lairessei, O. 
Clytie, O. Thompsonianum, O. Grogania, 
and Odontioda Devossiana. 

Another species closely allied to O. Ed- 
wardi is O. ramosissimum, a native of New 


Granada, whence it was introduced in 
1871. It is a large growing plant, and the 


tall, branched spikes produce a quantity of 
white flowers which are freely spotted with 
mauve-purple. Both bloom during the spring 
months. If well grown the plants produce 
stout spikes, and although the individual 
flowers are not large, the inflorescence, as a 
whole, is most attractive, and they should be 
represented in every collection. Both must 
be grown in the cool or Odontoglossum house, 
and repotted a few weeks after the spikes are 
cut. Owing to the number of roots a larger 


receptacle than usual will be required, and — 


this should be filled to one-third of its depth 
with drainage. The compost should consist 
of Osmunda fibre, or good quality peat one 


necessity to disturb the plant or repot it; it — 


_ weather, a remark that applies to all the occu- 


_should be fumigated every second .or third % 
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half, partly decayed Oak or Beech leaves one _ 
fourth, and Sphagnum Moss one fourth, with _ 
a moderate sprinkling’ of crushed crocks to — 
render the whole porous. Fairly firm potting 

may be practised, and if the pseudobulbs have — 
become numerous they can be reduced to three 

behind ‘each lead or growing point. These — 
species have a tendency to grow in an -up- \ 
ward direction, and in consequence the lead-— 
ing growth is often a slight distance from the 
soil. When such is the case, there is no’ 


will suffice if a few pieces of fibre or peat — 
are packed round the base of the new shoot; 
then directly roots are formed they will enter — 
the soil, and be safe from the attacks of slugs © 
and woodlice. : = 
When the plants are growing freely a 
copious supply of water must be afforded, ex- — 
cepting examples that may be repotted, and 
they should be treated in moderation until 
they are re-established. When the pseudobulbs — | 
are fully matured they can be kept on — 
the dry side, but no decided rest is advised, 
or the pseudobulbs would shrivel, and it is | 
doubtful if ever they would regain their ¢ 
former plump condition. <A light spray over- ~~ 
head will benefit the plants during hot, bright 


pants of the cool or Odontoglossum house, 9 — 
and to keep down insect pests each division _ 


week. Slugs also need catching, or many a 
spikes will be ruined, and roots will be in- — 
jured, thereby weakening the plants. ag 
> TE WB Saal 
S a 
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Cochlioda Noezliana, 
Among cool-house Orchids this showy | 
plant is most conspicuous, and. it is also note-— 
worthy as being one parent either directly or — 
indirectly of the most brilliant of the Odon-— 


tiodas. a ¢ 

It grows about 8 inches high, produces sub- 
pendent spikes, which bear a number of — 
orange-scarlet flowers with a yellow disc to — 
the lip.~ It flowers at various seasons, but as” 
a general rule it is at its best in winter and ~ 
spring. A handsome species, it ought to be ~ 
grown wherever the Colombian ~Odonto-— 
glossums are cultivated, and when suspended — 
from the roof over a batch of O. crispum or | 
O. Pescatorei it is most effective. It waged | 
introduced from Peru in 189 by Messrs. — 
Charlesworth and M. Linden, of Brussels, — 
There. are three other species, viz., C. 
vulcanica, C. sanguinea, and C. rosea, but — 
they are all inferior to the one quoted above, 

Any repotting should. be done during July 
and August, and the usual compost may be © 
employed; in fact, they require the same — 
treatment as the Odontoglossums and other — 
occupants of the cool division. ‘a 
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Dendrobium acuminatum, ~ 


One of the most interesting plants at Chel- — 
sea was D, acuminatum, which was repre- 
sented in the excellent group from Sir J. — 
Colman by two or three fine plants. When — 
shown by Messrs. Moore, Ltd., on August 
17th, 1909, this species gained the First-Class _ 
Certificate of the Royal Horticultural Society. — 
The sepals and petals are long and narrow, — 
pale rose in colour, shading’ off to almost 
white at the tips, while the lip and base of — 
each segment are of a fine deep rose. It is 
a native of the Philippines, and was intro- — 
duced and described about eighteen years ago. 
It will probably require similar conditions to 
those given to D. Phalznopsis, and judging 
from the examples shown it is a fairly — 
healthy plant. At present it is rather rare in 
collections. : 











- factory than those-raised from seeds. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 


This is one of the hardiest of several 
Chilean shrubs that may be grown out. of 
doors in the British Isles, and it is certainly 
one of the most beautiful flowering shrubs we 
‘have. It may be either evergreen. or de- 
ciduous, according to .the severity of the 
winter, but in districts where there is little or 
no frost the leaves are usually retained the 
year round. Of erect habit, it attains. a 
height of at least 15 feet and may be almost 
as much in diameter. Under ordinary. cir- 
cumstances a 10-year-old specimen may be 
expected to be from 8 feet to 1o feet high and 
4 feet to 5 feet through. The branches are 
sturdy and bear opposite leaves made up of 
from three to five dark green leaflets, each of 
which is from 14 inches to 23 inches long. The 
flowers may be produced singly or in pairs 
both from the points, of branches and from 











for the first winter. The plant was introduced 
by R. Pearce in 1859 when collecting for 
Messrs. Veitch. It had, however, been made 
known to the botanical world some six years 
previously through Gay, a _ distinguished 
Chilean botanist. W. 


Hardy eas 


The hardy Fuchsias are connected in one 
way or another with the Chilean species, F. 
macrostemma, some being varieties, others 
hybrids. | About Penzance and other parts 
where similar climatic conditions prevail the 
larger-lowered and more tender kinds, single 
and double, succeed out of doors. Through- 
out the south and. south-western counties, 
however, and in other parts of the country 
where severe frost is not experienced, F. 








Berberis Coral. 


the upper leaf-axils. They are white, each 
2 inches to 23 inches across, with a central 
mass of fine stamens, and are rather like the 
flowers of a single Camellia. As flowers are 
borne in large numbers a well-developed bush 
is a wondertul sight in July or early August, 
for it is at that period that they open. 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia thrives from Corn- 
wall to the warmer parts of the North of 
England and in southern and western Scot- 
land. The best results are obtained by plant- 
ing it in well-drained, light, loamy soil to 
which a little peat has been added, in a light 
position sheltered from rough or cold winds. 
‘Lhe position should be carefully chosen, for it 
is not wise to disturb the plant once it has 
become established. No regular pruning is 
necessary; in fact, it is better left unpruned 
except for the small amount required to in- 
sure shapely growth. Propagation is some- 
times effected by layering the lower branches, 
but plants reared in this way are less satis- 
Seeds 
are ripened most years, and anyone wishing to 
increase his stock of plants would be wise to 
save a few and sow them indoors in January, 
keeping the young plants in pots in a frame 


macrostemma, in one.or other of its several 
forms, may be found as large, spreading 
bushes up to 6 feet or 8 feet high and as far 
across. In cold districts they can also be 
grown, but they are usually cut to the ground- 
line in winter, and their summer beauty de- 
pends upon annual shoots, which spring from 
the root-stock. F. Riccartoni is one of the 
most desirable kinds, for it forms an erect 
bush with graceful branchlets, held — suf- 
ficiently erect to prevent the lower ones being 
weighed to the ground by rain, a defect of 
some of the slender-branched kinds. The red 
and purple flowers are produced freely over a 
period of several months, the flowering season 
only ending at the cessation of growth. Al- 
though usually met with as isolated bushes, it 
is also used for informal hedges, and as such 
it is very effective. One clipping a year is 
all that is necessary, that being carried out 
during winter.. F. macrostemma has larger 
leaves and flowers, and a more pendent habit 
than F. Riccartoni. It does not grow so tall, 
and its flowers are not seen to so great advan- 
tage. Nevertheless, it is a useful plant, and 
well worth attention. The variety gracilis is 
perhaps most widely grown after F, Riccar- 
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toni. It grows several feet high, and pro- 
duces long, slender branchlets clothed with 
dainty leaves and elegant flowers. There is 
a form with variegated leaves which is 
dwarfer and less hardy than gracilis. It is 
often used with other coloured-leaved plants 
for summer bedding. - Other varieties are 
conica, corallina, discolor, and globosa, all 
of which differ from the type in habit or in 
size of flowers. To keep these Fuchsias 
within bounds, the annual shoots may be cut 
back in winter to within two or three buds 
of the base. All root quite well from cuttings 
of soft shoots during spring and summer, and 
they thrive in ordinary garden soil. W. 





Berberis Coral. 


The graceful pendulous branches of this 
hybrid carry a very heavy crop of rich coral 
red fruits. The branches appear to be rather 
horizontal, but as may be seen from _ the 
illustration, the tips are bent down by the 
weight of the heavy crop of berries. It is 
one of the several hybrids raised in the Wisley 
Gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and when seen in good condition is a very 
effective sort. 





Flowering Shrubs at Kew. 


The season is nearly over so far as flower- 
ing shrubs are concerned, and instead of find- 
ing plants of interest on every hand, some 
little effort is needed to seek out those which 
still remain in bloom. This is hardly the case, 
however, with Genista cinerea, which is re- 
splendent with a wealth of its yellow flowers, 
and each shrub forms an easily identified land- 
mark. Several other species of Genista are at 
their best now. 

The majority of the Magnolias are over, but 
we noticed the sweetly fragrant Swamp Bay, 
Magnolia glauca, in good form. Several 
Honeysuckles are still making good displays, 
particularly Lonicera translucens, a desirable 
introduction from the Himalayas. Clematis 
there is in plenty, either flowering or coming 
into flower. 

Few flowering shrubs, however, are more 
attractive at the present time than the Mock 
Oranges. Of the many species we noted 
in bloom, none surpassed Philadelphus 
Lemoinei Virginal, a good double with a 
slight fragrance, and the heavily perf.imed 
P. purpureo maculatus, a single vith a 
purple blotch on each white petal. 





Fendlera rupicola, 


This rare and distinct shrub belongs to the 
Saxifrage family, and is allied to such genera 
as Philadelphus and Deutzia. It is a native 
of the south-western United States, where it 
grows upon rocky mountain sides exposed 
to full sun. In this country it forms a bush 
of loose habit 3 feet to 6 feet high, with 
slender, wiry branchlets clothed with leaves 
of two kinds, those on the flowering shoots 
being 3 inch to % inch long, and up to } inch 
wide, whilst those of sterile shoots are as 
large again. ‘The flowers, which are produced 
in June or early July, are white or white 
tinged with rose, about 1 inch across, borne 
singly or two or three together. Each flower 
has four petals broad at the apex, and con- 
tracted below into a stock-like base. Unfor- 
tunately the plant is difficult to grow in 
Britain. It appears to give the best results 
when planted at the foot of a wall exposed 
to full sun, where the wood can become 
thoroughly ripened. It is increased by cut- 
tings of young shoots in July, and requires 
well-drained, light, loamy soil. 
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Alpine Strawberries, 


[Reply to E. L. C. Eprn.] 

Sirawberry-growers, as a rule, do not take 
much notice of the smaller, though not a 
whit less useful, alpines. Possibly this may 
be because the alpines are too small to meet 
the present taste for big things; but a basket 
of ripe alpine Strawberries, gathered in the 
morning with the dew on them, is not a bad 
accompaniment to the breakfast. The fruit of 
the alpine Strawberry for flavour, to my 
thinking, compares favourably with that of 
most of the large varieties, and is at its best 
in the month of August and early part of 
September, and so forms a good succession 
to the large-fruited varieties. Besides using 
it as a breakfast. fruit, it is always found 
useful in the kitchen in some of the many 
forms in which fresh fruits are now used by 
good cooks. The alpine Strawberry jis of no 
use to the market grower; it is too small, 
and unseasonable things do not sell. It is 
not particular as to. soil or situation; but, 
like all other things, it does best where well 
treated. Planted a foot apart each way, -so 
that each plant has a square foot all to itself, 
the surface mulched with old Mushroom 
manure, weeds kept down, and in very hot, 
dry weather given an occasional soaking of 
water, the plants will be sure to do well and 
bear freely. Many of the large-fruited Straw- 
berries—such as British Queen, Dr. Hogg, 
and others—have their whims and fancies. 
Some fail in one place, others fail in another, 
and it requires a good deal of experience 
before all can be suited in soil and climate, 
but the alpine will succeed everywhere under 
fairly good treatment. 

As regards the length of time a plantation 
should stand, it depends somewhat upon the 
treatment given. When supplied with an 
annual top-dressing of rich “manure and the 
weakly runners thinned out in February or 
March, the plantation may stand for a num- 
ber of years without any signs of exhaustion. 
I have had on the same ground for five years 
beds that did well, but rich top-dressing's 
were very necessary. “At the end of five or 
six years the land is generally required to 
fall into the regular rotation, and the alpines 
get moved elsewhere. “Besides, when a plot 
of land has been five years under one crop, 
there are:almost sure to be a few perennial 
weeds that have crept into the bed unawares, 
and for the sake of their eradication the 
Strawberries must be cleared. I have planted 
new beds at various seasons, and, on the 
whole, I like early spring, the end of Feb- 
ruary, or beginning of March best, or. later 
in northern latitudes. The surface of the 
beds should be made fairly firm before plant- 
ing, and water should be given once or twice 
to establish the plants and start them. on 
the way. For many years I have depended 
upon selected runners for making new beds; 
but plants from seed sown in spring, es- 
pecially if started in the hotbed, will, under 
a good system of cultivation, bear fruit in 
the autumn. For the sake of variety both 
the white and red varieties should be culti- 





vated, although J have found the red more . 


generally esteemed. 
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Split stones in Peaches. 


Happily this malady is not very prevalent, 
yet most of us of the old school of gardening 
have been more or-less troubled with it at 
some time or other during our careers. As 
far as my experience goes the evil has been 
with trees cultivated under glass, those 2row: 
ing out of doors with more pure air and less 
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humid conditions where anything bordering 
on ‘‘ forcing ”’ conditions prevail, lead me to 
the conclusion that the latter, in conjunction 


“with too rich a rooting medium, too sandy 


or too retentive, tends to aggravate the mis- 

chief under notice. 3 
Too rich soil should be avoided,- relying 

more on surface feeding when the fruit is 


swelling, especially after the stoning is past; 


secondly, adding soil of a more. retentive 
nature, thus making a firmer root run, which 
is essential to all stone fruits; and_ thirdly, 
by introducing charcoal, oyster shell or gravel 
to make it more porous, while in bad cases 
the offending trees should be lifted and re- 
planted, adding a good percentage of lime 
or mortar rubble, absolutely necessary for all 
stone fruit, after malting sure the drainage 
is efficient. On the other hand, some aver 
that the cause is imperfect fertilisation of the 
flowers, with which I agree. 

To illustrate my point, the only two offend- 
ing varieties that were under my charge 
proved to be large flowered, viz., Hale’s Early 
Peach and Lord Napier Nectarine, and it 
being universally conceded that those with 
small flowers are the best setters, goes a long 
way to prove the contention; yet it appears 
strange that from an imperfectly fertilised 


flower the fruit should swell to its normal - 


size and reach the ripening stage. It is up 
to us to rectify this failing by introducing 
foreign pollen from a neighbouring tree 
where it 1s considered lacking in any variety. 
This can easily be done by a camel hair-brush 
and a sheet of note paper or a pane of glass 
held under the flowers, the same utensils 
doing duty in the transfer of pollen from one 
tree to another. : 

As there are self-sterile.Apples, Plums and 
Cherries, are we right in thinking Peaches 
and Nectarines come under the same cate- 
gory? If so, it may be, as has been proved 
among some varieties of Cherries, that the 
transference of foreign pollen has not had 
the desired effect ; under these circumstances 
it would be well to collect pollen from various 
varieties, not trusting to one only. The John 
Innes Horticultural Institution is doing ex- 
cellent research work on this subject, and. will 
no doubt enlighten us on this point. 

J. Mayne, 





Summer pruning, 

Established bushes and pyramids. of Apples, 
Pears, and Plums may now have all side and 
spur growths shortened back to four and five 
buds~ respectively. This will allow of light 
and air reaching the interior parts. of the 
trees and at the same time accelerate the 
swelling of the fruit. Leaders .at~- the 
extremities of the branches may be left 
somewhat longer if desired. On younger 
trees a length of from one-half to two-thirds 
or a mere tipping of the leaders, or accord- 
ing to circumstances, would be correct_treat- 
ment. Provision for furnishing young trees 
with main and subsidiary branches must also 
be allowed for, * A, W. 





Vineries, 


In the vinery it is now sound practice to 
keep down dust, and this requires the cessa- 
tion of raking borders, sweeping gangways, 


and temporarily stopping the usual weck-end~ 


tidy-up. A covering of clean straw litter laid 
on top of the border. also assists in keeping 
down dust. It: is customary to give the 
borders.a good dressing of Vine manure round 
about this time, but it must be used judici- 
ously, or harm may ensue. When the foliage 
is abundant and the ventilation good there is 
but little danger of scalding or of cracking 
in the case of the berries. Cracking is very 
often the result of irregular watering—a 
period of dryness (comparatively speaking) 


- them up as near the surface as is consistent 


‘lished. 
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being followed by a deluge of water being — 
almost certain to induce cracking. Young © 
Vines ought to be encouraged in every way 
to make healthy growth. If it be necessary oN 
to crop such rods next season, stop them 
when they have made about 8 feet of growth. 
This will throw the strength into the back — 
buds, and the fresh leader may be allowed to 
grow away. t= WW MGS 


Apricots, — : 
Thin the fruits as soon as the ‘stoning 
period is passed. The tendency in-the majo- 
rity of cases is to overcrop the trees than — 
otherwise. There is no necessity to thin so 
severely as with Peaches and Nectarines, but 
at the same time the small fruited kinds — 
should be reduced so that ‘they carry ~ 
about twice as many, and the larger varieties 
half as many again as a Peach. Examine 
the alley portion of the border, and if found a 
at all deficient of moisture afford a good soak- 
ing of water after lightly loosening the sur- 
face and sprinkling on it a dressing of fruit 
manure, Mulch the surface afterwards. | 
. See ae eS 
NOTES AND REPLIES: 
Peach trees not fruiting. ae TS & 
Could you please tell me what is the matter * | 
with my Peach trees? They flower well, but 
never fruit. The house faces south andis not 
heated. The trees are six years old. “The 
soil is heavy, and the border is well made. 
[It is evident, by the unripened condition © 
of the wood, and from the fact of portions of 
the branch sent being dead, that the root — _ 
system of your Peach trees is out of order. 
Lhe immature condition of the wood, if this 
alone were the only trouble, could easily be 
accounted for, but it is the dead patches of 
bark and wood which convince us that some- 
thing more serious is the matter. We gather > 
from your note that these trees have never 
fruited, though six years old; therefore, it is 
obvious the cause of their failing to do so — 
must be sought for elsewhere. Of course, in | 
making this assertion, we are assuming you _ 
have taken all necessary steps to ensure fer- 
tilisation of the blossoms, such as lightly 
passing a camel-hair brush or rabbit’stailover. 
them daily to ensure dispersion of the pollen. 
[n the way of remedying matters nothing can 
be done for some time to come beyond doing 
your utmost as the season advances to get 
the wood as well ripened as you can by 
affording the trees all the air possible by open- 
ing ventilators and doors to their fullest ex- 
tent. As the trees are not cropping, you had, 
in order to.provide an outlet for the excess. 1g 
of sap, better leave rather more shoots at the - 
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final disbudding than would be judicious 
under other circumstances. Then, when _ 
autumn arrives, lift and replant the trees “a 
after having: shortened back the strong, 
thong-like roots, of which, we surmise, yours 
will find many in the lower stratum of the =a 
border. In laying the roots out afresh, keep _ 


with safety, and let each layer benearly level, 
or so that the extremities point slightly down- 

wards. The topmost lot of roots may be as 
near to the surface as 6 inches, If the lifting 
is carried out two or three weeks prior to the 

period the trees usually cast their leaves in 

your locality, new rootlets will be speedily 
emitted, and they will soon become re-estab-. 

If a fair proportion of lime rubble — 
was not mixed with the compost when.the ~~ 
border was made, take advantage of the lift? 
ing to rectify the omission. This, we may 
add, is a most essential constituent for the ~~ 
welfare of Peaches in every way. If properly 
done, this should put matters right, and 
make it possible for the trees to carry a fair 


crop of fruit. another season. ] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





zi Gardening in India, 
_ The beautiful gardens of Ootacamund, 


The famous hill station of Ootacamund, 
where all the members of the Madras Govern- 
ment find a home for several months of the 
year, has many attractions. Many may be 
attracted by the provision for sports, the 
opportunities for shikar, the social life of the 
station, but far and away the finest feature 
of residence in Ootacamund is the fine natural 
scenery, which is one of mountain and valley. 
There is one spot in Ootacamund where 
Nature and man have combined to provide 


what may give almost as much pleasure as 
the wider landscape. Nestling at the foot 
of one of the spurs of the mountain range, 
there are to be found the Botanical Gardens, 


the rendezvous of society on the occasion of 


garden parties, flower shows, and other out- 
door social functions. These gardens are 
famous throughout Southern India, and they 
well deserve the name they have received. 
Here the Englishman sees what is surely one 
of the loveliest of all sights, and yet so pain- 
fully infrequent in this land of the scorching 
sun, a great stretch of green lawn, like a 
massive green carpet, and kept in the best 
condition. In some of the stations on the 
plains one does~seé attempts to cultivate a 
lawn, but too often their efforts are futile, 
and those who gain a measure of success do 
so only by means of a heavy expenditure of 
time and money.. Lucky indeed is the person 


who can manage to keep a grass lawn on the 
plains in good condition, especially in the hot 
months of the year. Yet here it is done, with 
little effort so far as the supply of the water 
is concerned, for Ootacamund does not lack 
a good supply of rain even in the dry months. 
Yet much care must be expended on it, for 
in no country can a lawn be kept in éondition 
unless carefully tended. The machine always 
seems to bein use, but the result justifies 
any labour expended, for this stretch of lawn 


View in a hill garden, Ootacamund, 


makes the gardens. The visitor enters 
through a gate on the side of the gardens 
nearest to Charing Cross, and wends his way 
along well-gravelled roads to the right or the 
left. On all sides are specimens of trees and 
shrubs which have been planted since the 
garden was formed, while in one or two 
places there are small ponds surrounded by 
Pampas grass. It is interesting to note that 
all varieties of trees are labelled, so that it 
is possible to make a visit to these gardens 
one of educational value as well as pleasure. 
Ascending a short distance by means of wind- 
ing roads, one comes to the flat piece of 
ground where a small lake has been made, 
round which are grayelled walks, and on both 
sides of which are great clumps of flowering 
bushes, arranged in no artificial way, but in 
such a way as to retain the natural effect. 


''THere is a bandstand near, and here on cetr- 
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tain days of the week the band of His Excel- 
lency the Governor is permitted to play. On 
these evenings the gardens provide a gay 
sight. A little higher up, the conservatories 
are reached, and here are to be found some 
very fine specimens of both English and 
Indian plants and flowers. There is a won- 
derful galaxy of colour in the flower-houses, 
where it is at once evident there has been 
the hand of a master gardener, In another 
small building there are specimens of Ferns 
for which the hills are justly famous. In 
several parts of the gardens one may see the 
great hill Ferns rising to a height of from 
13 to 16 feet. There is a bank of Ferns just 
above the fernery which is most effective. 

By winding walks one can cover a deal 
of ground, and a steady ascent is rewarded 
with a magnificent view of the hill station, 
with its bungalows dotted on the hill-side, 





and in the distance the wonderful downs, the 
scene of many an exciting hunt. Behind these 
are the high mountain ranges. Near the top 
of the gardens on the right-hand side are 
the nurseries where the plants required for 
the garden are reared under the superintend- 
ence of a European gardener. Instead of fol- 
lowing the small footpaths which lead to the 
right, if the main drive is followed, Govern- 
ment House, the abode of the Governor of 
Madras, is reached. Around this building 
there are the private gardens of His Excel- 
Jency, but these are often thrown open on 
the occasions of garden parties and receptions, 
The ascent of the hill directly. overlooking 
Government House is well worth making, for 
from it it is possible to get another view of 
the wide expanse of country not. seen from 
the other view-point referred to. It must not 
be forgotten that in close proximity to these 
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gardens are one or two camps of Todas, that 
interesting hill tribe which is fast dying out. 
These are a picturesque people, and every 
year attract a good number of visitors. Yet 
it is almost pathetic to see some of the mem- 
bers of this race that one almost thought 
would never change from their primitive 
manner of life walking through the gardens 
or the streets of the towns wearing a khakyr 
suit and puttees. 

The gardens are now well established, and 
about them there is every suggestion of pros- 
perity. But it was not always so, for, like 
most schemes in India, they had their trials, 
and only the energetic work of a number 
of interested gentlemen and_ officials made 
these ‘gardens possible. Sir Frederick Price 
has written a full and most interesting ac- 
count of the history of Ootacamund, and in 
it he gives an outline of the development of 
the gardens. They were begun in 1845 as a 
kitchen garden by a number of European 
residents, who started a subscription list. The 
object in commencing these gardens was to 
provide the Europeans with vegetables at a 
reasonable cost. Two years later it was de- 
cided to improve them and institute a public 
garden. This was done by means of an ad- 
ditional sum raised by subscription. A horti- 
cultural society was also formed. The Maf- 
quis of Tweeddale, at this time Governor of 
Madras, took a great interest in the scheme, 
and used his powerful influence with the 
directors of the Company at home, with the 
result that they made a grant and also sent 
out Mr. Mclvor, a scientific and practical gar- 
dener at Kew, to take up the work. The 
Governor also gave a personal donation of 
Rs. 1,000. Mr; Mclvor arrived in 1848. The 
directors promised a monthly grant of Rs. 100 
and appointed a committee to take the charge 
of the gardens and to develop them if possi- 
ble. An account of the gardens at this time 
shows them to have been in rather a rough 
condition. ‘‘The upper portion was a 
forest, with heavy trees on its steep and 
rugged banks; the lower part was a swamp, 
the whole being traversed by deep ravines.”’ 
In the upper portion sambhar, jungle sheep, 
sometimes a bear, and numbers of jungle 
fowl were to be found. This part was the 
frst to be improved, and in 1851 the lower 
part was added. ‘* The swamp there was re- 
claimed, the ravines were filled up with silt 
shovelled into the streams which poured down 
the hill side, and at length Mr. MclIvor’s 
taste and judgment resulted in the formation 
of the most beautiful public gardens in India. 
Much of his success is due to the happy 
manner in which advantage has been taken 
of the picturesque lie of the land and of the 
trees and rocks with which it abounds. Bits 
of fine old shola still.nestle undisturbed in 
nooks and corners of the grounds, though 
they are now connected by gravel paths and 
grassy slopes intersected by beds of flowers.”’ 
The ornamental pond and parterre already 
referred to were made between 1864 and 
1867. Mr. Mclvor did not get on- with his 
committee, and the directors at home must 
have thought it more convenient to get rid 
of the committee than send out another man, 
or perhaps they felt that the committee was 
not quite fitted to superintend the work. Any- 
way, they appointed a smaller body in 1853. 
This consisted of the collector, the officer com- 
manding Ootacamund, and the senior medical 
officer. In 1857 the gardens were placed 
under the superintendence of the Conservator 
of Forests. Mr. Jamieson and Mr. Lawson 
followed, the latter of whom held the post 
till 1896. The visitors as well as residents 
of Ootacamund cannot fail to appreciate the 
advantage of these gardens, which are open 
to the public all the year round, and where 
it is possible to enjoy as choice a bit of 
natural and artificial scenery as in any hill 
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station in India. Adequate provision is made 
in arbours and benches for those who wish 
to spend their time sketching or reading. 


“* LYNFIELD,”’ 





Interesting plants at the Royal 
Show. 


New Roses from Messrs. Alex. Dickson, 
Newtownards, gave much — promise—new 
shades of carmine in Betty Uprichard, bril- 
liant vermilion in Lady Inchiquin, and fra- 
grant yellow in Clara Curtis. Each received 
an award of merit. The Tea-like H.T. of 
Messrs. B. R. Cant—the Rev. Page Roberts— 
is one of the best roses of recent introduction ; 
while Mrs. H. Morse, Golden Emblem, and 
Emma Wright, the brightest of the orange- 
apricot Roses, were found in the groups of 
Messrs. T. Robinson (Nottingham), Allen 
(Norwich), and W. J. Brown, the respective 
winners in the class for groups of Roses. 
Lovers of single Roses should make a note 
of Isobel, rosy carmine, the most free bloom- 
ing and long lasting in this type, while 

“Messrs. Laxton had their Pink Delight, 
another good single. The new yellow, which 
is thought to be the most promising coming 
variety, Souv. de Claudius Pernet, was good 
in the group of Messrs. Burrell, Cambridge ; 
while the gorgeous Los Angeles, which has 
all the beauty but not the faults of Lyon, was 
exhikited by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
who had Premier, deep rose, Columbia, pale 
rose, and Rose Marie, pink; varieties which 
last a week when cut. The Rev. J. H. Pem- 
berton had a group of Roses of his own rais- 
ing, including’ Moonlight, his perpetual 
Rambler. 


SWEET Pras.—The size of the flowers and 
length of stems seen at Cambridge were won- 
derful. Among a host of good things the 
following are of special merit : Powerscroft, 
shaded mauve, from Messrs. Alex. Dickson, 
Newtownards, award of merit; Royal Ascot, 
a good cut flower, red, from Messrs. Dobbie ; 
the picture-like Fair Lady, but extra long in 
stem, Colne Valley, blue mauve, both from 
Messrs. R. Bolton and Sons, Baythorne End, 
Essex (who were first in the competitive 
class); Anglian, white and tangerine, from 
Mr. E.-W. King, Coggeshall; Wild Rose, 
a beautiful and distinct salmon-rose, orange- 
scarlet from Mr, J. Stevenson. Charity, a 
large dark red, was staged by. Messrs. 
Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock, Marks Tey. 
Messrs. Webb, Stourbridge, also had a large 
display. 


CaARNATIONS.—How _ Perpetual’ Carnations | 


may be bedded in the open was seen by two 
large beds of some 800 plants arranged by 
Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron Walden. It is 
not generally known that these are as hardy 
as the border varieties. Some dainty border 
varieties were staged by Mr. Horace Lake- 
man. As with Perpetual Carnations, of 
which we now have nearly every shade that 
exists among bordér sorts, we are fast obtain- 
ing most of the shades in Perpetual Mal- 
maisons and Pinks. Jessie Allwood (yellow) 
and Dianthus Allwocdii are cases in point, 
arranged by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Hay- 
wards Heath. How well the class of Pep- 
petual Carnations lasts in a cut state was 
demonstrated in the varieties Eileen Low 
(salmon) and White Pearl, exhibited by 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
These flowers, cut on the Sunday, were quite 
fresh the following Friday. The yellow, 
Maine Sunshine, from Messrs. Keith, Lux- 
ford and Co. (Harlow), is the best. of. the 
yellows. The herbaceous plants from Messrs. 
Wallace (Tunbridge Wells) contained the 
stately Eremuri, without which ‘no large 
border is complete. Scotch flowers were sent 
by Mr. John Forbes in the shape of Phloxes, 
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Pentstemons, etc., while an endless variety of , : 
rock and alpine plants came from the Chalk 
Hill Nurseries, Reading. z { 
oe 
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Among other herbaceous plants, of which 
there was a magnificent display, the Del- 
phiniums of Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon 
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(Bath) and Messrs. R. H. Bath (Wisbech) 
were outstanding, as also the spikes in 
Messrs. Artindale’s (Sheffield) group, the 
winners in the class for herbaceous. Messrs. 
Harkness, Gibson (Bedale), and W. and J. 
Brown, Stamford; also had fine ‘displays, 
Messrs. Gibson securing an award of merit 7 
for Beauty. The Begonias of Messrs. Black- 
more and Langdon included two magnificent —— | 
novelties, Mme. E. Bromet, a true salmon, 
and Lady Toner, rose. ] 
Those whose business or pleasure it is to 
occasionally arrange groups of plants should 
make a point of visiting a show such as this 
or go to York or Shrewsbury, for the master- 
piece work of Messrs. Jas. Cypher and Son 
is never seen in London. Their, wonderfully | 
cultivated specimen plants may belong todays ——_ 
gone by, but they are none the less ideals of 
good cultivation. | At-Cambridge both this 
firm and Mr. W. A. Holmes (Chesterfield), 
the winner of the second prize in the group < a5 
class, vied with each other in their arrange- 
ment of Crotons, Orchids, Humea elegans, 
Ixoras, Clerodendrons, with the interesting t 
Nertera_depressa. Rare Ferns were exhibited 
by Messrs. Ellison, West Bromwich. ae | 
Fruit, too seldom seen at the London shows, 
was well exhibited. Luscious Grapes, Melons, 
and Peaches from Messrs. Jas. Vert, Saffron 
Walden; Pears, nearly ripe, and Apples in 
pots, from the King’s Acre Nurseries, Here- 
ford; Strawberries and fruit trees, from 
Messrs. Laxton; Black Currants, Apples of — 
last season, with fruit trees, from Messrs. 
Seabrook, Colchester, were good. Sir Carl 
Meyer (gr. Mr. E. Guile) showed. how speci- 
men Cherries in pots can be cultivated. 
Around the group of flowering shrubs from 
Mr. R. C. Noteutt, Ipswich, people gathered 
and passed comments on the Philadelphus 
(Mock Orange). rif = are 
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- Work of the week, ee 
Much-needed rains have fallen during the 
past fortnight. The growth and freshness — 3 
of leaf and flower during the past few days 
have been delightful. . While the ground is in 4 
this softened condition the staking of Carna-— 
tions, Delphiniums, and plants of a her- 
baceous character has been pushed forward, 
as such work is now accomplished with 
greater rapidity than has been the case for 
weeks past. Hazel boughs are used for the 
purpose, care being taken to use these as 
sparsely as possible, placing them im such a~ ; 
manner that in a few days they become prac- 
tically obscured by the foliage of the plants, 
I much prefer the Hazel bough to Bamboo 
and other stakes, as tying is then dispensed 
with, and the borders of hardy flowers are 
devoid of the undesirable stiffness too fre- 
quently met with. Beds have been filled with 
seedling Carnations, and large numbers have a 
been planted out in rows in the reserve garden © 
for later use. Surplus plants of the Caucasian 
Scabious have been treated likewise. A few _ 
varieties of Rosemary have been planted out — 
from their cutting boxes in lines in the nur- 
sery for use in autumn. =<) an 

Many annuals have been thinned out, but 
not severely, and a late sowing of a few 
choice kinds, such as Rhodanthe in var, and — 
Swan River Daisy, has been made over the — 
surface of early flowering spring bulbs, the — 
foliage of which has now ripened off. 

The cleaning of Water Lilies continues, is 
and will shortly be brought to a conclusion. _ 
These are exceedingly beautiful at the present — 
time, but unless water weeds and waterside — 
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plants are kept under control these desirable 
effects are not forthcoming. The hoe is kept 
at work continuously among the plants in 
order to’check the weeds and encourage the 
free growth of the various subjects. A note 
is made of those subjects which it is intended 
to increase, and this is now being done in 
the case of Pinks, which are very beautiful, 
and of which we grow a large number of 
varieties. Borders filled with alpine flowers 
have been cleaned through, and where these 
have passed out of bloom the plants have 
been cut over to remove the seeds, as if left 
the latter tend to sap the vitality of the plants 
at the expense of next year’s flowers. Edgings 
of blue Bindweed (Convolvulus mauritani- 
cus) have been put out, and seedling Primulas 
have been pricked out into boxes, likewise 
Pentstemon heterophyllus. Beds filled with 
this plant last year are now among the most 
beautiful features of the garden. ENG 


Another view in an Indian garden. 


Hardy plants—prolonging their 

season. 

Where large quantities of flowers are needed 
for cutting, hardy plants are of the utmost 
value. Where a good selection is grown the 
season may be extended over the greater part 
of the year. Sometimes certain kinds are in 
considerable demand, then it is necessary to 
attempt to extend their season in order to ob- 
tain flowers over the longest possible period. 
To meet this emergency I have planted several 
hardy plants on a north border where they do 


_not get drawn as they do wher’ grown under 


trees. These included Delphiniums, Phloxes, 
Day Lilies, Asters, Erigerons, Rudbeckias, 
and other tall-growing plants,-London Pride, 
Pinks, Lily of the Valley, and many bulbs. 
In these days when expenses have to be con- 
sidered the growing of hardy plants which 
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will give a supply of cut flowers is important. 
In many places a portion of the north border 
in the kitehen garden could be devoted to 
hardy plants. J. Crook, 





The Hoop Petticoat Daffodil 
(Narcissus Bulbocodium), 


This is a long name for a beautiful spring- 
flowering bulb. On page 300 ‘‘ M. S.’’ does 
well to bring it to the notice of plant lovers. 
I am sure there are many garden lovers who 
do not know it, and it is seldom seen at 
shows. ‘‘M. §S.’’ is not too enthusiastic 
about it. I am glad he gives us the soil he 
finds it likes best, strong, holding soil. Many 
years ago I grew this plant extensively in 
North Hants. It was in some beds with cer- 
tain shrubs that enjoyed a light soil. Be- 
tween the low-growing shrubs close to the 


turf the Hoop Petticoat was quite happy, 
there being patches from 1 foot to 2 feet 
across. In a shady spot in the rock garden 
it also does well. The bulbs should be lifted 
every other year and the large ones selected 
for planting in new soil. There is a white 
form which blooms early in the year. When 
grown in pots in a frame it blooms in 
January, J. Crook. 


Sisyrinchium striatum, 


This plant, with its Iris-like leaves and 
tiers of yellow flowers borne on spikes a foot 
or more in length, is very attractive at the 
present time, the number of flower-spikes pro- 
duced from a single plant being rather un- 
usual. It is one of the easiest plants to grow, 
and little groups add a note of interest and 
distinction to the mixed border. The flowers, 
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which are each about the size of a shilling, 
are streaked with purple, as are the unopened 
buds, Ea M. 





Peat-Moss litter in the garden. 


In reply to ‘* H. B.’s ” inquiry as to this 
material in the garden, what I referred to is 
the ordinary peat-Moss dust, sold for poultry 
litter, the price being now 4s. the ewt., car- 
riage forward, from Harry Hebditch, Mar- 
lock, Somerset. It may possibly vary in its 
properties, for a gardener who has been work- 
ing for me temporarily tells me that he had 
found that peat-Moss litter from the stable 
encouraged the growth of coarse weeds. 
Another man thinks that it encourages wire- 
worm, but my experience here has been the 
exact opposite in both particulars. With re- 
gard to wireworms, these pests are rather 
prevalent in our soil. The garden has been 





(See page 483.) 


formerly pasture land, but I have come 
across none of them in the beds that have 
been treated with this litter. L.L. Y. S. 


A beautiful Clematis (Eugene 
Delottre). 


This Clematis has given much pleasure here 
for several weeks past, and is now more 
beautiful than ever. Its delicate flowers are 
each over 6 inches across and of a glossy 
lavender shade, without markings of any 
kind; anthers purple. It is one of a batch of 
own root plants which came from the late 
Ferdinand Jamin several years ago, and for 
beauty and refinement has few rivals in the 
large-flowered section of these desirable 
climbers. M. 

Sussex. 
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The lore. of the allotment. 


When the great need of the nation was 
realised in 1915-16 in regard to the shortage 


of food, there were many men and women,” 


without previous experience, who responded 
to the call to grow vegetables, but who 
were determined to do what Jay in. their 
power to relieve the situation. We all know 
how land was brought into requisition for the 
purpose, some of whigh in normal times 
would not have been considered suitable, 
but by dint of hard work and cultivation was 
brought into condition for food production. 
At the time referred to there were those who 
were not slow to criticise the worl of the 
tyros, but amongst such were some who 


were not proof against the enthusiasm of the 


workers,, and themselves eventually joined 
the great company of amateur gardeners, 
Tue ALLOTMENT MOVEMENT.—The war, as 
everybody knows, was responsible for the 
impetus given to the allotment movement, 
and in many districts throughout the country, 
what were first designated as. “* war-time 
allotments,’’ have now become permanent 
gardens, which to-day bear the impress of 
good culture, and, even to the ordinary ob- 
server, convey an impression that the owners 
take considerable pride in their plots. Unfortu- 
nately, not a few of these spaces have had to 
be vacated. Councils and other- public bodies, 
alive to the importance of encouraging this 
‘“ home industry ’’ are, I believe, doing their 
best to meet those who still seek land for cul- 
tivation, but the cry to-day is for greater 
security of tenure either by way of longer 
leases or easy purchase system. ‘So keen 
has been the desire for this in some quarters 
that, as is known, land has been acquired on 
favourable terms, and many who six or seven 
years ago took spade in hand with not a 
little misgiving as to their ability to do very 
much towards growing vegetables with satis- 
faction are now the proud possessors of their 
own freehold, divided by neatly-kept hedges. 
Tue Test oF THE YEARS.—It was, of 
course, only natural that amongst the large 
number of folk who took up gardening in 
the days of vital need there were those whose 
enthusiasm abated when matters eased, and 
who eventually dropped out of the ranks of 
food. producers; but it is only right to say 
that the very large proportion of allotment- 
holders have stuck to their plots, and what 
was entered upon, merely from a standpoint 
of duty, has become a delight and a plea- 
sure to them. I have the honour to be the 
President of a Society which took over a piece 
of land in the spring of 1915 that for years 
had been lying idle, had never earned a 
penny-piece for the owner. We are still in 
possession, and during that time there have 
only been two or three changes, owing to re- 
movals, and we are frequently asked if there 
is a vacancy for a tenant. One of the sur- 
prises to me has been the enthusiasm in gar- 
dening shown by elderly men who knew 
nothing about and cared little for it prior to 
the war. One of these I met lately, a man 
of 70, who was loud in his praise as to what 
a garden had done for him from a health 
point of view, and who told me he could not 
have believed that so great a benefit could 
be derived. This is merely one of many 
cases that could be multiplied. There were 
those who imagined that with the pressing 
need for vegetable culture gone, there would 
be wholesale vacation of the plots, but the 
pessimists have been wrong, and, speaking 
generally, enthusiasm has grown with the 
years, The first few years were thought by 


many to be the testing years, but it seems 
to me the later years are the best criterion. 
COMPOSITION OF ALLOTMENTS.—I have 
been much interested in noting the changes 
which have taken place in the composition of 
allotments during the years. At first nearly 
all the plots were devoted—and rightly so— 
to the culture of food; then, in gardens 
where security of tenure was assured plant- 
ing of fruit trees came about,’ and flowers 
were found a place, so that at the present 
time one may see these allotments, each 
with its miniature. orchard and vegetable 
ground, divided by a good path, on either side 
of which is a border containing, amongst 
other things, Roses and herbaceous plants. 


Open Spaces.—Much had been done in 
certain localities before 1914 in providing 
open spaces adjacent to large towns for plea- 
sure and recreation—at the expense of the 
ratepayers—but Comparatively little effort 
had been shown for setting aside land for 
those desirous of taking up gardening who 
were willing to pay a reasonable rent. As I 
have already said, gardening in these later 
years has received a great impetus, and it be- 
hoves all who possibly can to direct their 
attention to the retention of the plots, or in 
cases where the land is required for building 
purposes in, possibly the near future, to 
endeavour to acquire other ground. 

We shall, no doubt, on the revival of trade, 
see much house building in progress on the 
outskirts of towns where land is cheaper, 
and which will eventually at least be easy of 
reach by electric car. It is to those areas 
that members of gardening associations 
should turn their eyes, and be prepared when 
the time arrives for the acquisition of land, 
as other associations have done, and if need 
be enter into arrangements for payment 
over a period of years. Of one thing I am 
quite convinced, the allotment-movement has 
become firmly established, and it has come 
to stay, and the only regret with many who 
cultivate these gardens to-day is that they 
did not start years sooner than they did, for 
to many a man, tired after a day’s work, lvis 
garden brings rest, recuperation, and satis- 
faction. It is the lure of the allotment that 
stimuates both mind and body: 

LEAHURST. 





Spring Cabbage. 

This has been about the most disastrous 
season for the above very- useful vegetable 
ever experienced in this neighbourhood, hardly 
one garden in twenty having anything like a 
decent bed. In the exceptionally dry time all 
through the late summer of last year the 
young plants were smothered with aphis, and 
despite repeated washings made such little 
headway that they were very weakly when 
placed in their winter quarters. A sharp 
spell followed, with the result that 90 per 
cent. collapsed. In the spring of the present 
year several growers of the village united to 
send to a well-known firm for plants of their 
special variety. A reply came to the effect 
that this particular variety was not available, 
but they would send along another good early 
sort, which arrived in due course. What it 
is I don’t know—certainly not an early sort— 
for if it hearts in by Michaelmas we shall be 
lucky ; at present it has more the appearance 
of Thousand-head Kale. At any rate, it is a 
keen disappointment to growers, who- ex- 
pected a fairly early Cabbage, and reflects 
little credit on the firm that supplied it as one 


of the named early sorts. Tired of waiting 
for any sign of hearting, 1 am cutting my 


plants down so that they break away again — 


from near the base, and using the tops as 
sprouts. . These, with a good bundle of tender 
young hop tops, make a very acceptable dish 


in the present scarcity of green vegetables. ~ 


Hardwick. B.B. Si 





Winter greens, 


Many are experiencing a~ great difficulty 
this year in obtaining winter greens for plant- 
ing out, as, owing to shortage of rain in some ~ 
localities stocks have died off. In cases 


where plants have to be purchased, one has 


very often to take what is offered at the time, 
and make the best of them, ‘‘ puddling ” 
them in should the weather continue dry. 


It is not always wise to have to depend on a— 


supply from an outside source, and_ this 
season, aS well as last, has demonstrated 
very forcibly the importance of sowing one’s 
seed, pricking off the plants and getting 
them out as and when it is most convenient. 
It seems.to me that anyone who will go to 
the trouble of sowing seed and reserving space 
for pricking out is the gainer in the long run, 
as then the plants can be shifted in showery 


weather, whereas when plants have to be pro- _ 


cured the weather does not always serve. 
Ses DERBY, = 
The Love Apple, 


Under the above title a film dealing with 


the cultivation and marketing of British- — 
a 7s 


grown Tomatoes has been released. Repre- 
sentatives of the horticultural. Press were 


_given a private view of the film at the offices 
of the London Press Exchange, who are 


handling this new publicity campaign on be-- 

half of the British 

Marketing Association: a 
Ostensibly a domestic romance, 


the hier 


‘shows a husband setting out for his day’s 


work on the anniversary of his wedding day 
without wishing his wife a suitable farewell. 


Cupid then appears and, by devious paths,  -— 
manages to so contrive matters that every- ~~ 
thing ends happily by the errant husband re- 
gift of British-grown _ 


turning home with a 
‘Tomatoes. xt af 

Between the initial tragedy and the final 
reconciliation the film shows the preparation 
of the soil and sowing ‘of Tomato seed, the 


planting of the seedlings, staking and string+ 
ing of the older plants, gathering, packing, 


and marketing of the ripe fruit.” The health 
of the plants is not overlooked, for part of 
the film is devoted to views of the laboratory, — 
showing pathological experts at work. . 

paganda scheme, the film. is of exceptional 
interest, and should go far to popularise the 
Tomatoes, which are ‘ British and Best.” 
At present the Love Apple is being shown at 
seaside resorts; in the autumn it 


leased for the larger inland towns. _ Sie = 





z Autumn vegetables, 


_ The planting of autumn and winter vege- 
tables ought now to be well forward. When 
the soil is dry and warm, more than ordi- 
nary attention is necessary in order to give 
the plants a good start. Damping overhead, 
at the close of a sunny day, does much to re- 
store vigour, and the practice of planting in — 
drills 3 inches or 4 inches deep is of great — 
benefit, as the moisture is more readily con- — 
veyed to the roots. Drills also give a certain 


amount of protection to the plants and pre- 
vent them from being knocked about by 
winds, which, in addition, quickly dry up th 
soil around the roots. If the drills be we 
watered before and after planting it is sur- 
prising how little the plants are affected by 
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Glass-House Produce ~ 


es 
Though admittedly part of an extensive pro- — 


will be re-_ 
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~ their removal, and when they begin to push 


out fibrous roots there is but little danger 
of collapse afterwards. Autumn Broccoli, 
Sprouts, and Cabbages ought to receive 
attention first, after these Savoys and Kale 
may be planted, Es 





Cauliflower Walcheren. 


Itis questionable whether any Cauliflower 
is such a good all-round variety as Wal- 
cheren. 
may be cut in advance of Early London sown 
in heat in spring, and those of Walcheren 
are in every way superior. The variety is 
also useful for summer and autumn cutting, 
and if three sowings be made—the first in 
March, the second in May, and the third in 
September—a very reliable succession may be 
maintained during the Cauliflower season. 
An old variety, named Pearl, is after the style 
of Walcheren. It is dwarfer, but almost 
equally good. KIRK. 


From autumn-sown plants heads 
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a better flavour and take less time to cook, 
{t is only necessary to soak them in boiling 
water, with a small piece of washing soda in 
it, and the outside purple skin will easily peel 
off, Jeaving the white Bean ready for cooking. 
M..B. 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Tomato plants failing. 

I have sent you some Tomato plants. Could 
you kindly tell me what is the matter with 
them? You will notice the main root has 
rotted off. ~ ANXIOUS. 


[The planis submitted have succumbed to 
an attack of the fungoid disease Iknown -as 
the sleeping disease of Tomatoes (Fusarium 
Jycopersici). © The roots are first attacked, 
then the disease spreads to the stems; and 
causes a general collapse of the plants. When 
in the first stage of its existence, the fungus 
causes the plants to flag, and this often gives 


Apple-blossom weevil and grub. 


How to grow Runner Beans 
economically. 

_A great many people in these days are find- 
ing sticks for Runner Beans a costly item, 
and may be glad to know that Runner Beans 
can be grown as well, if not better, without 
using sticks. The Beans should be sown in 
an open piece of ground, 2 feet apart if space 
will allow, but not less than 18 inches apart. 


As soon as the Beans reach a height of | 


4 inches or 8 inches pinch off the top of the 
leading shoot. This process should be con- 
tinued throughout the summer, about every 
three or four days. The Beans will then form 
nice, sturdy, compact plants, and will come 
into bearing earlier than those running up 
sticks. In the autumn the superfluous leaves 
should be cut away to allow the Beans to 
ripen well. As the pods ripen off pick them, 
shell them, and thoroughly dry them before 
storing for-~winter use. Runner Beans, when 
dried, are far superior to Butter Beans or any 
other kind of Beans for cooking. They have 


rise to the impression that they are in need 
of water. Those who have had previous ex- 
perience of this disease know only too well 
what is the matter when the foliage begins 
to fail, and at once root out the plants and 
burn them. The germs or spores of the fun- 
gus are evidently present in the soil in which 
the plants are raised or are being grown in. 
The best way of attacking and subduing it is 
to sterilise every particle of soil used for 
Tomato culture after it has once put in an 
appearance. This can be effected either by 
placing the requisite quantity of soil on some 
old corrugated iron sheets laid over a_ fire 
made in the open, allowing it to become 
thoroughly heated without being actually 
charred, or by mixing the prescribed quan- 
tity of a fungicide named Veltha with it, 
which will kill the germs of this and other 
diseases. The same care must be observed 
subsequently when repotting and top-dressing 
the plants. Spraying has not the slightest 
effect on this fungus, and it is by treating the 
soil in the manner described that it can be 


_ very capable legs and feet. 
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eradicated. It-is also recommended that the 
floors, paths, and similarly exposed surfaces 
of the house in which the crop is grown be ° 
dressed with the fungicide named. After 
one crop is cleared, thoroughly disinfect the 
house before introducing or planting a 


PESTS. 


‘Apple-blossom weevil. 


Weevils abound everywhere, and are often 
mistaken for beetles. But, whereas some 
beetles are carnivorous, all weevils are vege- 
tarian, and, therefore, harmful to plants. 
Their grubs, which are generally called mag- 
gots, have no feet and are soft-bodied; the 
grubs of beetles, however, frequently have 
The small weevil 
that attacks Apple trees is well known; the 
maggots are in the full tide of their activity 
in May, when stamens, pistils, and ovaries 
of the blossoms disappear in alarming quan- 
tities. A caustic alkali wash in February is 
a good remedy. 

All weevils are night feeders; during the 
day they rest, and this is why they are so 
rarely seen. At dusk they emerge from their 
hiding-places, and may often be shaken out 
of bushes in-immense numbers. A tarred 
paper under the bushes proves a good trap. 
A fat little weevil lays its eggs in Beans, 
another in Peas, and another in Nuts. 


M. H.C. 
The Cabbage White Fly. 


Since the weather conditions during the 
present summer may bring about a recur- 
rence of the Cabbage White Fly epidemic, it 
will be well for growers to be warned in 
time of the pest which did ~- considerable 
damage to last year’s crops. The adult flies 
are minute winged insects, snowy-white in 
colour, which live on the leaves of Cabbages 
and similar vegetables. When disturbed they 
fly readily and are then very conspicuous. 
The young have no wings and differ from 
the adults, somewhat resembling small semi- 
transparent scale insects. The young white 
flies live on the insides of leaves and suck 
the sap, causing, when numerous, severe 
injury. They are found practicaily through- 
out the year, but are usually most abundant 
in late summer and autumn. 

The pest is difficult to eradicate by spray- 
ing, and the choice of insecticides is limited by 
the fact that the use of poisons on green 
vegetables lis precluded. The best results have 
been obtained by the use of a solution of soft 
soap and water, but the spraying must he 
done very thoroughly and the nozzle of the 
machine should be directed to the undersides 
of the leaves, Two or three sprayings will 
probably be required, the second and _ third 
being. given as soon as the white flies are 
again observed in number on the undersides 
of the leaves. The soft soap spray can be 
made by mixing 1 Ib. of soft soap with 10 
gallons of water. The soap is dissolved in 
about 1 gallon of boiling water first, cold 
water being then added to the extent named. 

A paraffin emulsion is also recorded as giv- 
ing good results, and it may be used where 
there is sufficient time for the paraffin to have 
disappeared before the vegetables are to be 
consumed. This is made by mixing 2 lb. of 
paraffin with the soft soap solution made as 
above. The paraffin, however, should be 
added after the soft soap has been dissolved 
in the gallon of boiling water, and it should 
be mixed thoroughly so as to male sure that 
there is no free paraffin floating on the 
surface, 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 





Flower garden. 
The Hydrangea. 


I have been requested to say something 
about the Hydrangea. First of all, let me 
say how glad I am when readers are good 
enough to intimate their desire for any 





Fig. 1.—Hydrangea cutting. 


special information. The Hydrangea is a 
plant well worth special notice. It is one of 
those long-season, highly ornamental plants 
which justifies itself over and over again, and 
is never out of place, whether adorning the 
cottage garden, displayed in tubs before the 
villa entrance, or adding to the beauty of the 
castle’s terraced slopes. In-pots, in tubs, or 
planted out, it is alike at home and will give 
of its best, in some form or other available 
in bloom from March till Ocfober—the indi- 
vidual heads of bloom lasting for weeks to- 
gether. It is extremely hardy, and needs to 
be treated as such; that is, it needs neither 
coddling nor nursing. Rather, it is strong and 
robust, but must be grown in good soil and 
have all it needs in the way of food and drink. 
So treated it will sometimes positively startle 
one by the massiveness of its heads of bloom. 
There is now a great number of varie- 
ties, though few are well known. Most of 
them, of recent French origin, are florists’ 
and nurserymen’s varieties, and used for 
forcing, but even among these we should look 
in vain for that ‘blue’? variety which the 
more unatiainable it is, only becomes the more 
desirable. The fact is, there is no naturally 
‘“‘ blue’? Hydrangea as yet, nor any promise 
of one—the blue shades we so often see being 
produced artificially, and native to none. 
How they are produced we shall see as we 
proceed. The natural colours are pink and 
white, with slight variations toward a creamy 
white and a rosy pink. I have seen the latter 
shade most pronounced in plants naturalised 
in damp situations like the margin of a pond, 
and more especially toward late autumn. 
From a short distance they have closely re- 
sembled and been mistaken for pink Rhodo- 
dendrons blooming out. of season, and are 
much more effective than when white or 
creamy. Having said so much of a general 
character, let us go back and begin at the 
beginning. 
. The large-flowered section of Hydrangeas, 
mostly grown in pots or. tubs, is varieties of 
H. hortensis. They all bear massive heads 
of bloom and are not difficult either to culti- 
vate or propagate. I have known. single 
specimens planted in the garden go for many 
years almost without attention, but I do not 
recommend that course. Like every other 
plant, it claims a certain amount of attention, 
and best results have always to be earned. 
Young plants in particular are worth doing 
well, especially if they are in pots producing 
one, two or three heads—the pots becoming 
so full of roots that weekly doses of manure- 





water or fertiliser are advisable from the 
time the trusses begin to form. Let me now 
deal with its 

PROPAGATION.—Those who have large and 
well-established plants will see that a number 
of growths are surmounted with bloom, and 
that a certain number are not. Cuttings 
should be made now of the tops of the flower- 
less growths, as in Fig. 1. 

In taking the cutiing do not let it be longer 
than the one here figured. Trim off imme- 
diately below a pair of leaves and cut- (not 
pull off) the leaves as shown, that is, with 
the base of the leaf stalk retained to protect 
the eye.” Similarly, trim off the pair of leaves 
next above, and this will leave about 2 inches 
of clear stem to insert into the soil. The best 
way to strike them is singly, in pots 3 inches 
in diameter, as when rooted it may remain 
undisturbed, and can in due course be potted 
on or planted out without breaking the roots. 
Crock your pot, fill it with a sandy soil, firm 
it down, make a hole 13 inches deep in the 
centre, sprinkle a little silver sand in the hole, 
then insert your cutting and make the base 
quite secure by pressing the soil well round 
it with the dibber. When finished it will ap- 





Fig. 2.—Single cutting in 3-inch pot. 


pear as Fig. 2. When your batch of cuttings 
is in, dip each pot into a pail of water, and 
stand in a frame or in some receptacle where 
the cuttings can be kept close and shaded. 
They may take some time to root; may even 
shed the remaining leaves, but that does not 
matter. Provided you do not allow them to 
be dry. on the one hand, nor keep them too 
wet on the other, the majority will root, and 
could be even made to bloom in their tiny 
3-inch pois. That, however, is not required 
so early in the spring. When growth has 
commenced they should be potted into 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots and grown on as in Fig. 3. 
From these pots to tubs is but a step, but 
whether in pots or in tubs give them a fairly 
open but well firmed soil, saya mixture of 


turfy loam, leaf-mould, sand and ‘crushed 


bone. 

Before I leave the large flowering Hydran- 
gea hortensis and its varieties, I had better 
settle this business of procuring blue flowers, 
as this is the section to which the process is 
usually directed. It is a process which takes 
time, and it is quite useless to hope for its 
success on a young plant. Select an estab- 
lished plant and water it once a week through- 
out the season with a decoction of $027 Of 
alum to a gallon of water. This treatment 
must be suspended throughout the winter, 
but as growth recominences in spring, then 
resume it. There is also_a preparation known 
as Cyanol, similarly applied, but as I have 
never used it I cannot be too. certain as to 
its efficiency, except that I have been assured 


July 22, 1929. 
that.some very good results have been due 
to its use. When using the alum I have found 
that a little broken charcoal in the soil has 
enhanced the effect; and further, I would 
add, that in the spring the application may 
be made twice a week instead of once. Treat- 
ment is most effective on plants growing in 
partial shade. 

I have left until last the Hydrangea I con- 
sider to be the best of all, and that is H. 
paniculata grandiflora. It blooms in the late 
summer, and its correct use is as a flowering 
shrub planted permanently, though it is often 
thought that it makes a wondrously effective 
shrub for a pot or tub. A fully developed 
plant with a score of panicles (see Fig. 4) 
is a sight worth seeing, and within the reach — 


of all who care to plant it in the garden. Its - % 


growth is not unlike a Guelder Rose, and it is 
as free flowering, needing little attention be- 
yond an occasional light pruning. This, too, 
is propagated from cuttings made now, but 


there is no necessity for putting them in pots, - 


for they will root as freely as other flower- 
ing shrubs in the open ground if protected by 
a bell-glass or handlight till rooted. Though 
this is by nature a late blooming variety, it 
is amenable to gentle forcing, and huge pot 
p:ants may be seen in flower in April and 
‘May. It is by no means a new shrub (I-have 
grown it for 40 years), yet it has never be- 
come as popular as the hortensis section. 
Why, I do not know; but I do most strongly 
commend it, whether for tubs or for planting. 


My memory calls back the reception it first — 


tion it well deserved, and though that was So, 
long ago, it has not yet been. superseded, 
neither is it likely to be, in its own class. 


Goo F. J. F. 
Fruit. 


met when introduced to this country, a recep- 


Drying fruits. 

Fruit-drying is an old process adapted to 
modern conditions. Dried Figs, Grapes in 
the form of Raisins, Sultanas, and Currants, 


also. dried and pressed Dates, Prunes, and — 


Apricots are very familiar to all of us, but 
dried British-grown fruits are still but little 





Fig. 3 —Hydrangea hortensis in bloom. 


known. It is satisfactory, however, to learn 


that there has been a large increase, during 
recent years, in the consumption of British-- — 3 
grown and dried Plums, better known as eae 


Prunes, . 
When there is abundance of fruit of alt 


kinds there is often great waste, because the 


returns are too low to pay for the gathering 
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. 


after all other charges and costs have been 
deducted. So anything practicable that will 
assist in preserving these crops for future 
use should be tried. Those who wish to dry 
fruit commercially will, of course, obtain the 
plant specially constructed for the purpose. 
_These-hints are written solely with the object: 
of assisting in the drying of fruit for home 
use, and no costly apparatus is needed. 
Commencing fruit and vegetable-drying ex- 
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Fig. 4.—Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora. 


periments by means of a small American 
evaporator in 1900, in the following year the 
writer was awarded a Knightian. medal for 
a collection of dried Plums, Apples, Pears, 
vegetables, and herbs, exhibited before the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Omitting veget- 
ables and herbs, let us see which of the com- 
moner fruits may be dried. We may at once 
eliminate the small fruits, such as Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Loganberries, Goose- 

~ berries, and Currants, because they may be 

so easily bottled or made into jam. There 
remain Apples, Pears, Plums, Damsons, 
Cherries, and Bullaces; for present purposes 





the Damsons and Bullaces may be classed 
with the Plums. Thus we have three kinds 
of fruit, each kind containing many different 
forms and varieties. _ 
Fruit for drying can scarcely be too ripe. 
- If under-ripe, it has to go through the ripen- 
ing process before the real drying process 
actually commences; therefore unripe fruit 
requires longer time for drying than ripe 
| fruit, consequently it is more costly to dry. 
i It is particularly noticeable in the case of 
- Apples and Pears, less so with Plums; but 
| the riper they are the more quickly they dry. 
Plums should not only be fully ripe, but 
their skins should be whole. Neither crack, 
stalk-hole, nor any decay should be present, 
because these spots form outlets for the juice 
of the fruit when it becomes thin and swollen 
by the heat. Not only is the juice lost, but 
it spoils the appearance ofthe surrounding 
fruit. 

The best Plums for drying are Czar, Abri- 
cotée de Braunan, Victoria, Monarch, Prince 
‘Engelbert, Damsons. The best-in appear- 
ance are Monarch, dull black; Prince Engel- 
bert, dull black; Czar, bright black; Vic- 
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toria, pale red; Abricotée de Braunan, pale 
red. Next in order of merit are Red Magnum 
Bonum, Cox’s‘Emperor, and July Greengage, 
which are unsatisfactory in appearance. 

Apples, whole—commonly termed Nor- 
mandy Pippins—require many hours for dry- 
ing, even under a continuously high tempera- 
ture, after they have been peeled. Apple 
rings, viz., Apples which have been peeled 
and their cores bored out, also require many 
hours for drying. Apple slices are more easily 
managed by the ordinary householder. 

Pears, Williams’s Bon Chr@tien and Beurré 
d’Amanlis, dry in nine hours at a tempera- 
ture of 200-240 deg. Fah., after being peeled, 
cut in half, and cored. 

Beurré d’Amanlis gave 20 per cent. of dried 
fruit, and Williams’s Bon Chrétien 18.12 per 
cent. Such Pears contain much sugar, and 
should be finished at a low temperature, 
otherwise they will be sticky. 

Morello Cherries dry in twelve hours at a 
temperature of 160-200 deg. Fah., and pro- 
duce 31} per cent. of dried fruit. 

Of the various kinds of fruit experimented 
with, probably the most satisfactory for 
domestic purposes are Apple slices, dried 
Plums, Pears, Damsons, and Cherries, in 
order of merit. 

Drying may be carried out on an ordinary 
cooking-range. The interior of the oven, also 
the ‘‘ hobs’”’ of the oven and boiler, are ar- 
ranged to receive as many trays as can be 
placed upon each other. The door of the 
oven should be left slightly ajar to allow the 
moist air to pass from the fruit. 

The trays upon which the fruit is placed 
for drying can be made by any handyman. 
They should be rectangular in form, of a size 
to fit loosely in the oven and on the ‘‘ hobs,” 
as well as on the range. The surface to.receive 
the fruit should be of not more than 2-inch 
or g-inch mesh wirework nailed on a 3-inch 
by 1-inch runner on two sides, with a rect- 
angular frame of wood 1 inch by 1 inch above. 
Or the wirework can be first stretched on 
the square frame and the two runners—one 
on each side-—3 inches high, fastened upon 
the wired frame. The number of trays re- 
quired will vary with the amount of- fruit 
to be dried. The other utensils required are 
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few drops being Sufficient for 1 gallon of 
water to preserve the whiteness of the 
Apples or Pears. 

Useful hints are :—(1) Apple slices should 
be cut about\ 4 inch thick. (2) Frequently 
move the fruit, and turn it on the trays. (3) 
Commence with a low temperature, and com- 
plete the drying with a high temperature. 
(4) Plums to be properly dried must be fre- 
quently turned, and be apparently over-dried ; 
they re-absorb atmospheric moisture, and re- 
quire re-drying. (5) Store in clean and dry 
receptacles, and in a dry room. The illus- 
tration shows the following examples of dried 
fruit :—a, Whole Apples; bbb, Apple rings; 
c, Damsons; dd, Apple slices; e, shows a 
bottle of Apple jelly made from peelings and 
cores of dried apples. yeu, 








Gather the vegetables. 


At the present time, when things are ripen- 
ing off so rapidly in the kitchen garden, it 
may be well to remind our readers of the 
great loss of vegetable produce in its best 
state, owing to our habit of not cutting things 
when they are ready.. We think people would 
be surprised if they knew the amount of loss 
that takes place owing to this. Even in very 
small gardens one sees lines of Peas and other 
valuable produce allowed to ripen off and be- 
come useless. It is too often the custom not 
to cut the crop until it is too large; and, inas- 
much as two or three hot days suffice to make 
it useless when it arrives at that state, the 
greater part of many crops is often lost. The 
remedy is, we think, to use things generally 
in a much younger state than is commonly 
the case. Many things are not half so good 
in quality when allowed to get old as when 
young—Radishes, Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, 
Peas, and Beans, for example. But even this 
way of using things when very young is not 
enough. We think that in many cases the 
only way out of the difficulty is to gather 
all the vegetables ready, whether they are 
wanted or not. Then, after a selection has 
been made for the day’s supply, it will be 
better to give the rest away as presents, or 
to adopt some such mode of preserving green 
vegetables as the Dutch do, than to let it 





Dried fruits. 


nearly always available in every household ; 
they consist of :— 

1. A sharp and clean knife for peeling, cor- 
ing, and cutting. 

2. One or two bowls to contain water in 
which the fruit is placed when prepared for 
drying; this applies to Apples and Pears. 

3. Athermometer is useful, but not indis- 
pensable. 

4. A supply of salt, or of lemon-juice, a 


destroy itself in the garden. It is not only 
the loss of the present day’s crop that is to 
be deplored when daily gatherings are not 
made, but there is the injury to the successions 
which should follow. If we allow vegetables, 
such as Marrows or Peas, to ripen, there 
is little left in the plants for the successive 
crops. In small gardens the waste in this way 
is not a. serious matter, but even in the 
smallest the hint is worth noting. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Flower garden. 

Welcome rains have exerted a beneficial in- 
fluence on the growth of most kinds of 
bedding plants and, given warmth and sun- 
shine, a brilliant display will soon result. 
Until the soil becomes covered with growth it 
should be frequently hoed and kept free from 
weeds. Attend to the pegging down of sub- 
jects requiring such treatment as Verbenas, 
etc., and in the case of beds edged with some 
other kind of plant keep them distinct and do 
not allow one to encroach on the other. 
Lawns, now that they have recovered from 
the effects of drought, must be kept trim, 
verges cut regularly, and a general neat ap- 
pearance maintained. The 


Flowering -house and conservatory 
will now be presenting a gay appearance with 
the aid of Fuchsias in variety, double and 


single tuberous Begonias, Celosias, the 
Chimney Campanula, Humea_ elegans, 


Trachelium cceruleum, Balsams, Kalosanthes 
coccinea, choice Zonal Pelargoniums, Liliums, 
ete. The roof-glass, if blinds are not provided, 
should have been — stippled with Summer 
Cloud ere this, so that in hot weather the 
atmosphere may be kept as cool as possible. 
Damping of the floor, where permissible, is 
also beneficial. Effect an occasional re- 
arrangement and see that dead flowers and 
foliage do not detract from the general dis- 
play. Give due attention to the watering of 
Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, and other plants 
standing outside, and in hot weather give 
them a good syringing in the late afternoon. 
Clarified soot-water is good for Azaleas and 
Camellias, and the first-named may ‘be 
syringed with it with excellent effect. 


Spring-flowering plants, 

See that the stock of Arabis, Aubrietias, 
yellow Alyssum, Polyanthus, double and 
single Primroses, ete., is kept clear of weeds 
by hoeing the ground oecasionally between 
the rows, and in dry weather see that they do 
not take harm from want of water. 


Coleworts, 
Plant a sufficient area of ground of the 


Rosette variety to meet the demand for the 
autumn. If planted on ground from which 


Potatoes have been recently lifted there should : 
be enough nutriment left in it to supply the” 
When space is re- 


needs of the Coleworts. 
stricted both the rows and plants in the rows 


may stand 1 foot apart, otherwise increasé the - 


distance to 15 inches. 


Kales and Savoys. 

Both require rich, firm ground if a good 
return is looked for. The larger-growing 
varieties of the first-named should be put out 
~ not less than 18 inches apart in the rows and 
2 feet between the rows. Dwarf curled, 
Asparagus and similar kinds of Kale may. be 
planted 18 inches apart each way. 


Strawberry beds. 

Unless the runners are required for layer- 
ing, which, by the way, are ‘best obtained 
from a few rows of plants set out specially for 
the purpose every year, the plants should have 
the majority of the old leaves as well as 
runners cut off and the mulch of litter cleared 
away. Then hoe and rake the surface clear 
of weeds, after which a dressing of manure 
may be spread between the rows the first suit- 
able opportunity. Those who have not the 
time or facilities for layering into pots should 
save all runners found rooted to, the ground 
and prick them out in nursery rows on a 
border or vacant piece of ground. A; We 


Midland Counties. 


Flower garden. 


The drought having now broken, the labour 
entailed in watering (and it was a very heavy 
item here) can ~be directed to attending to 
the increasing demands of plants in active 
growth. Herbaceous plants generally need 
looking over once a week, for growth is now 
very rapid, necessitating frequent tying up, 
thinning out of weakly growths, etc. 
Annuals also entail a considerable amount of 
labour in staking, ete. Antirrhinums, Lark- 
spurs, Salpiglossis, Stocks, Asters, etc., are 
very effective when well grown and properly 
attended to. Gladioli, Lilies, Pentstemons, 
border Chrysanthemums, and such like must 
have early attention in the same way, or the 
flower stems will either snap. or become so 
twisted that no manipulation can _ restore 
them to a natural position. 


Runner Beans 


look very promising. On the earliest plants 
the pods are setting freely, and the plants 
are vigorous. It is necessary to regulate the 
shoots in order to gét them to cover their 
supports regularly but thinly, cutting off such 
lateral growths as are necessary to prevent 
overcrowding, and stopping the - leading 
shoots after they have reached the top of the 
stakes. Plants in full bearing may be given 
an abundance of water, and liquid manure 
sufficiently diluted will be very beneficial. 
Gather the pods as soon as they are ready, 
excepting any that are required for seed. ~ 


Early Potatoes : 


are now ready for lifting. This should be 
done as soon as possible in order to prevent 
a second growth, which is almost inevitable 
after the first heavy rain. The tubers should 
be stored in a cool, dark shed until required 
for use. The seed tubers for next season’s 
planting may be exposed to the light for a 
few days in order to harden the skins, and 
then stored in a cool, dry place that can be 
freely ventilated. ; 


Cyclamen 


seed will also be sown at the end of the month. 
I prefer to sow the seed in 6-inch pots, half- 
filling these with clean crocks, placing over 
these a layer of Moss and then some of the 
roughest portions of the compost, finally fill- 
ing to within 1 inch of the top with that 
portion of the compost that has been passed 
through a 4-inch sieve. Equal parts of loam, 
leaf-soil, and a little coarse sand form a suit- 
able compost. Before sowing the seeds, soak 
the soil with water applied through a fine 
rose. Sow the seeds thinly and press them 
well into the soil, being careful afterwards 
not to cover them too deeply. Give a final 
watering through a fine rose, and place the 
pots in a close, moist position in a tempera- 
ture of 65. deg. to 70 deg. 


Azalea indica 


These plants have completed their growth} 
and should be placed out of doors for the re- 
mainder of the summer. Plunge the -pots 
in a bed of ashes in order to keep the-roots 
moist. Careful watering is necessary. The 
soil should never be allowed to become dust- 
dry, whilst over-watering is equally harmful. 
Syringe the foliage in the afternoon in bright 
weather, occasionally using clear soot-water 
for the purpose, as this will serve to keep 
down attacks of thrips and other insect pests. 
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the mischief done by this pest can, to a con= 
~ siderable extent, be minimised,- 3 en 
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Fruit trees. eis et 

Trees upon walls and which are bearing a 
good crop ought, if possible, to be en- 
couraged. Such encouragement may take 
the form of a mulch of good manure, or of 
watering with liquid manure, or with some 
good chemical fertiliser in solution. The ap- 
plication of any of these will certainly give — 
a fillip to the trees and assist them to carry — 
their crops to a_ satisfactory conclusion, — 4 
Young trees—or, in fact, all trees—upon walls — . 
which may have failed to fruit will be grow- 
ing freely, and it is advisable that surplus 
shoots be thinned or shortened back, while 
the remainder may be nailed in, so that danger 
of damage from wind may be lessened. Trees _ 
in full crop will not make so much growth, a 
and summer-pruning may yery well be de- 
ferred until quite the end of July. Plum- Z 

trees, however, may be gone over at the 
present time and the summer growths 
shortened to four leaves, and it would be 
well, in the case of heavily-laden trees, {0 sm 
thin the fruits to some extent, 32a 
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Walks, paths, and lawns. ; 


Tn the case of walls and paths, weed killer 
may now be applied, endeavouring, if possi- 
ble, to choose a day when the surface is re- 
covering from the effects of rain, but when a 
it appears likely to be sunny for a day or 
two. While it is always best to stick closely 
to the proportion laid down by the manufac- 
turers, yet, in some cases, the proportion may a 
be increased if the walk or path to be treated __ 
has been neglected for a series of years and _ 
weeds have been permitted to seed. Regard- 
ing lawns, the use of the mowing machine 
and the roller will be items in the weekly ~~ 
routine. It is difficult to know the best ee 
course to adopt in the case of iawns which a 
are infested with Plantains. Daisies, of 
course, can be extirpated by the use of lawn 
sand, but Plantains are not so easily disposed 
of, and it appears that nothing but removing 
these weeds, with a suitable tool, is effica- 
cious. Perhaps the chief reason why lawns 4 
are so weedy is that little assistance is given. 
to the grass, and it is, therefore, weakened = 
and crowded by the weeds. Let the grass be ~ = 
well fed either by winter top-dressings or 
by the application of suitable ~ artificial - 
manures during the growing season, and they. 
will, in time, turn the table on weeds. = 
Vegetable garden.” “7 es Eo. 

Most of the winter stuff will now be out, 
although when early Potatoes are lifted there-_ 
is usually time to secure a.catch crop of | 
Walcheren Cauliflower—or a similar variety ~~ 


—Lettuces, or Early Ulm Savoy from. the 
same ground. A good breadth of Turnips — 
may now be sown, using such varieties as 2s 
Six Weeks, Golden Ball, or any other reliable 
kind. The Turnip beetle has been.in evidence 
to a greater extent than usual this. season, 
more especially among the earliest sown 
breadths; there have been many complaints — 
about premature seeding. It is wrong to 
blame the seeds for this; the fault is due en- 
tirely to the cold, inclement weather whic 

was experienced by the seedlings in their 
earliest stages. The check which they then 
received is at the root of the evil. See that 
Celery does not. suffer from lack of 
moisture, and if the water supply be 
ata distance from the  trénches, - ae 
layer of short manure laid on either side ofae 
the plants will be found serviceable. _ ‘The — 

erratic weather has resulted in an attack by 
dolphin fly among Broad- Beans. “If the 
tops of the plants be picked out in good time _ 
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Ipswich and East of England 
Horticultural Society. 


The ninety-ninth show of this society; held 
at Ipswich, is one of the most important in 
the East of England, and always attracts 
considerable interest among horticulturists. 

, The quality and the freshness of the flowers 
were all that could be desired. Roses are 
always a special feature of this show. The 
open classes were filled, and it may be doubted 
if any finer Roses have been staged at any 
show this year.. It does not follow that the 
best Roses for the exhibition table are the 
best for ordinary purposes, and though we are 
bound to give special mention to some, it is 
only because their outstanding qualities com- 
pel us. Among the exhibition varieties the 
best blooms were: A. artmann, Mildred 
Grant, Bessie Brown, Golden Emblem, Mrs. 
Arthur Johnson, Mrs. Geo. Marriott, Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux, and Edward Mawley. The 


~ decorative Rose section we found far more 


interesting, and though the blooms are not 
nearly so massive, there are greater variety, 
charm, and sweetness. We especially se- 
lected the following: Mrs. C. E. Salmon, 
Ecarlate, Mary D. Hamill, Emma Wright, 
Lady Pirrie, Henrietta, Elegante, Red Letter 
Day, Donald MacDonald, Independence Day, 
Los Angeles, The Queen Alexandra, and 
Irish Fireflame. The attention which this 
class attracted proves how popular it is—be- 
coming. — 

Next to Roses, Carnations. We have been 
given to understand by some that the day of 
the border Carnation was over, and that the 
newer forms had taken their place. _ After 
inspecting a very large collection of the 
border varieties, as shown by Mr. H. Lake- 
Thornton 
Heath, we have come to the conclusion that 
its day is not ended, and never will be. Where 
all were good it is still possible to name a 
dozen of the most conspicuous. 
are: Linkman, G. Robey, Mrs. A. Brother- 
stone, Salmon Clove, General French, Mrs. 
H. W. Frostick, Lieut. Shackleton, Thomas a 


Becket, Hilda Blick, Bookham White, Becky 


Sharp, and J. J. Keen. 

In these days one notices the difficulties of 
the times by the great falling off in the num- 
ber of specimen pot plants at these exhibi- 
tions. It is a pity; but it does not show any 

falling away from the horticultural ideal. 


There is a great increase in the numbers and ~ 


varieties of hardy flowers, and this was in 
evidence, many very beautiful and rare 
flowers being shown. In particular we noted 
Eremurus Bungei, shown in splendid condi- 
tion by a local amateur. 

Sweet Peas were not so strong as usual, 
presumably on account of the weather, which 
remained bad until within two days of the 
show. Those shown by Messrs. J. K. King, 
of Coggeshall, and by R. Bolton and Sons, 
were, however, quite at tip-top form, but 
contained few novelties. We have become 
accustomed to gigantic flowers, and- these 


* particular displays did not disappoint us. 


One of the features of this annual show is 
the interest taken by local ladies in table 


2 decorations, “and the exquisite taste both in 


the selection and arrangement of the flowers 
is a revelation. The first prize was awarded 
to quité a novel selection, in which Iris 
Kzmpferi, Malva moschata, and Dracoce- 


_ phalum were used. The second prize was 
- given to a chaste and beautiful arrangement 
of the single Rose, Irish Fireflame; indeed, 


single Roses were chosen by the majority of 
_the competitors. We append a list of the 


_— principal prizes :— 


Roses, 36 blooms, distinct: 1 and Chal- 
lenge bowl, Ben Cant and Son; 12 vars., 
3 of each: 1, F. Cant and Co.; 12 Teas: 1, 
D. Prior and Sons, Ltd.; 12 H.P. or H.T. : 


‘ 


Here they ~ 


“spiced vinegar. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


1, D. Prior and Sons, Ltd.; representative 
group, 1, Ben Cant and Son; i2 distinct de- 
corative : 1, Frank Cant and Son; 12 vars., 
distinct, grown in Suffolk : 1, and Silver Chal- 
lenge cup, B. S. King, Esq. ; 9 bunches gar- 
den Roses, distinct: 1, Mrs.-A..F. Barton; 
6 Roses, distinct : 1, B. S. King, Esq. Sweet 
Peas (collection): 1 and Silver -Challenge 
trophy, Messrs. R. Bolton and Sons; ama- 
ceurs,.g varieties: 1 and Silver Medal, R. 
Payne, Esq.; 6 varieties: W. J. Mann, Esq. 
I‘loral decoration (open to all) : Bow] of Roses, 
1, Mrs. Barton; bowl of Sweet Peas, 1, Mrs. 
Hf. Hanson. Dinner table decorations (any 
flowers): 1, Mrs. Barton. Dinner table de- 
coration (Roses only): 1, Mrs. Butcher. 








Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Planting standard Roses, ~ 

(E. P. S.).—We doubt very much if you will 
do any good with Standard Roses in the posi- 
tion you refer to, as, owing to the presence of 
the roots of the Ampelopsis in the border the 
Roses will be starved. In any case-you will 
have to take out the old soil and replace with 
good loam, bone-meal, and manure if you 
wish the Roses to do any good. Even then 
this new soil will encourage the growth of the 


. Ampelopsis. 


Culture of Amaryllis, 

(E. G.).—The name of the species forwarded 
is A. equestris, introduced to England many 
years ago. It has now very little value com- 
mercially. The-small bulbs can be grown on 
until they reach the full size, when they will 
flower. There are so many fine varieties of 
Amaryllis now cultivated in gardens to be 
obtained at a cheap rate or that may readily 
be raised from seed, that such as A. equestris 
are not worth growing. During the growing 
period the plants require a hot-house tempera- 
ture. After flowering they make up their 
growth for next season, and when growth is 
completed water is gradually withheld, no 
water being given for three months during 
winter. The bulbs are repotted and started 
again with heat and moisture in January. 


FRUIT. 


Loganberries. 
(E. P. S.).—The only thing you can do is to 
dig out the clay, put in some drainage, and 
fill up with good soil and replant the Logan- 
berries, mulching well to encourage the forma- 
tion of the surface roots which the Logan- 
berries, as in the case of Raspberries, produce. 
The roots of the Loganberry have gone down 
into the clay and the plants will do little good 
unless you follow out the above instructions. 


VEGETABLES. 
To pickle Shallots, 


(Cyril Stratton).—Peel, pack in jars to 
within 2 inches of the top, cover with cold 
Tie down. 


To pickle Red Cabbage, 

(Cyril Stratton).—Slice the Cabbage finely 
and cover with a little salt. Leave for 48 
hours, strain ‘off all liquid. Dry in a salad 
basket or by wrapping loosely ina cloth. Put 
into jars, cover with cold spiced vinegar. Tie 
down. c 


To preserve Scarlet Runner Beans. 
(Cyril Stratton).—Gather whilst young and 
dry, trim off stems and points. Place in a jar 
with salt freely sprinkled between them. 
When all are in the jar apply a top layer of 
salt, tie down, and store in a dry place. _ The 
salt becomes converted into brine. Before 
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use the Beans should be soaked in water all 


night. ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Pig-manure. 

(G. A. Gresley).—This is very rich in nitro- 
gen, and when allowed to undergo a certain 
amount of decomposition before being used is 
then more valuable than either horse or cow- 
manure. For a light, sandy soil it would not 
answer so well as well-rotted cow-manure, 
owing to its being more of a heating nature, 
but for soils of medium and heavy texture it 
is very suitable when, as above stated, it has 
become well decomposed. When mixed “with 
leaf-mould, soil, or other substances it forms 
an excellent manure, Its mechanical action 
on the soil is similar to that of cow-dung. 





SHORT REPLIES, 


IF. de Swart.—You have done the right 
thing, but we doubt whether they will flower. 
They will root no doubt, and when the foliage 
dies off lift them and retain for the coming 
season. 

Worcestershire.—The only thing you can 
do is to give a good mulch of rotten manure 
and water well to wash the goodness of the 
manure down to the roots. It would be well 
in the autumn to lift them all, remove some 
of the soil, and replace with good loam to 
which have been added some manure and 
bone-meal. 

G. L. C. Eden.—No, it is not necessary to 
top-dress Daffodils growing in Grass. A 
dressing of rotten manure spread over the 
surface will no doubt help them. Yes, you 
can cut off the flowers of the plants you men- 
tion in order to prevent their being weakened 
by seed-bearing. 

E. L. Fowler.—1; Yes, bend them down 
and tie them to low stakes ; 2, Any wire- 
worker can supply you with a frameworlk to 
which to tie the growths. 





INNAMES OF PLANTS. 

Paddy.—Arum crinitum. 

K.-L. 8.—Anchusa hybrida. 

W, Jack.—No specimen enclosed when the 
box came into our hands. 

G. C. G.—Impossible to say, as you give no 
particulars as to how you have treated the 
plants. Did you pot up the layers? 

Tyrone.—1, Pyrus Aria; 2, Spireea Van 
Houttei; 3, Olearia stellulata; 4, Stephan- 
andra flexuosa. 

Pakeha.—Saponaria ocymoides. 

A. R.—Saponaria Vaccaria. 

T. D. Vaisey—We regret that it is 
impossible to say what the bulb you send may 
be. From its appearance we should say it 
was a Pancratium, maybe a hardy form, or 
one of the stove species. Again, it may be 
one of the Crinums, which is all the more 
likely. If you could give us some idea of. the 
flowers, then it may be possible to help you. 
Have you ever seen the flowers? 

















R.H.S. Bulb Show. 


There will be no bulb show at the Royal 
Horticultural Society this year, but exhibits 
of home-grown bulbs will be welcomed on 
August 9th and 22nd. Applications for space 
should be made in the ordinary way a weelx 
before the meetings, and be accompanied by 
a declaration that the whole of the produce 
shown has been grown in the British Isles. 
W. R. Dykes, Secretary. 








At a luncheon given by the London Rotary 
Club at the Hotel Cecil on July 19th Sir 
Ernest J. P. Benn, Bart., addressed the mem- 
bers on ‘ The Trade Conquest of Europe.”’ 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 


Mr. T. M. Petch, of Great Horton, who 
secured no less than ten first prizes in the 
horticultural section of the Thorne Agricul- 
tural Show, was awarded the GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medal for six vases of Sweet 
Peas. 

St. Martin’s Horticultural Society, which 
is associated with the Secretary’s Office, 
G.P.O., London, held their show on July 5th. 
Mr. F.. J. Cowell was successful in winning 
the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal, which 
was the first prize, for a vase of flowers grown 
in the open. The Postmaster-General is 
president of this society, which has a keen 
following among the employees at the G.P.O. 
The autumn show will be held on Septem- 
ber 2oth. 

Mr. J. Bolt, of Bow, secured the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal at the summer 
show of the People’s Palace and East London 
Horticultural Society for the twelve best 
Gloxinia blooms. ‘The society will hold an 
autumn show on November 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 

The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal, offered 
by the Sanderstead Horticultural Society for 
three varieties of Sweet Peas (twelve stems of 
each variety), was won by Mr. Howard-M. 
King, of Sanderstead. Competition was 
keen, although entries staged were not so 
numerous as they would have been had it not 
been for the severe rain and wind storm of 
a few days before the show. This did very 
severe damage to the gardens locally, conse- 
quently many who had notified entry into the 
competition were deprived of the opportunity 
of competing. 

The Lyndhurst and District Horticultural 
Society’s Show will be held at-Cufnell’s Park, 
Lyndhurst, on July 26th. Among the prizes 
is the ‘‘ G.I.’’ Medal, which will be awarded 
for the best cultivated cottage garden. 

A three-day show will be held at Endcliffe 
Park by the Sheffield Garden Allotments’ 
Federation. There are about 8,000 members 
associated with this organisation. The 
‘G.I.’’? Medal goes to the exhibitor securing 
most points. 

Uttoxeter Agricultural Society is this year 
amalgamating its show with the Staffordshire 
County Agricultural Society. The combined 
show will be held on August 3rd. There will 
be a very fine horticultural section to the 
show, the secretary for which is Mr. W. Chat- 
field Smith. The ‘‘ G.I.’? Medal will be 
awarded as a first prize for Roses. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India have their annual show in February. 
It is one of the largest of its’ kind in India. 
The society is anxious to bring forward the 
cultivation of Antirrhinums during the com- 
ing season, and are presenting the ‘‘G.I.” 
Medal as a first prize in this section. 

Tetbury Horticultural Society has been 
revived. It lapsed during the war, but most 
successful shows were held in 1920 and 1021. 
The GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED medal is being 
offered for the best staged collection of veget- 
ables. 

One of the largest societies in S.W. London 
is the Tooting and District Horticultural 
Society, with a membership of 950. The 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal will go to the 
member who shows the most meritorious 
exhibit. 

The Chrysanthemum Society of Beverley 
has been in existence over 30 years, and has 
held an annual show of Chrysanthemums, 
fruit and vegetables throughout this long 
period, with the exception of the war years. 


ihe last show was the most successful ever 
eld. 
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The above is a heading of an article published 
inthe ‘‘DAILY MAIL.’’ ‘‘ Stop insect pests now 
by spraying,’’ is the advice of the writer. 


There are no better Machines for this purpose 
than the UBEL and HOLDER-HARRIDEN 
Spraying Machines. The former can be used for 
Limewashing as well as Spraying, and the latter 
has a compressed air chamber so that you do the 
pumping first and the spraying after, leaving both 
hands free for doing so. 


These popular machines are sold at popular 
prices. Everybody who has a garden should order 
one at once. 


Write for free Catalogue, 


UNITED BRASSFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS, Ltd., 
Empress Foundry, CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER, 
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Expert’s Hints to Gardeners. 
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And at LONDON, GLASGOW, NEWCASTLE, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, & BELFAST. 





CRAZY PAVING, 
ROCK WALLING, &. 


PRICES & PARTICULARS BY RETURN. 


OUR AMBASSADOR, 


128 Page Illustrated Brochure of 
every Reliable Garden Requisite. 


COMPREHENSIVE PUBLICATIONS on— 
WOOD AND IRON FENCING 16 pages. 


GARDEN FURNITURE _.. 
FIGURES, VASES, &c. 5 
GARDEN SUGGESTIONS .. 


POST FREE. 


WM. WOOD & SON, Ltd., TAPLOW, BUCKS. 


12 pages. 
44 pages. 
8 pages. 





BURBERRYS’ 
“EVERYWHERE” COAT 


The industrious man’s coat ; 
for sport, garden, farm, study, 
workshop or office. 


Combines ease, comfort and 
pocket convenience by many 
new and useful artifices. 


Made from Burberry Gabardine 
or Iweeds, weatherproof yet 
' air-free, the “Everywhere” is a 








. seeking for years. 3 
“yi PRICE FROM £4 4s. 0d. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


Ltd., H ket, 
Bl R BE A RYS LONDON S.W.L 











ACRES BY THE. 


PEACEHAVEN 


“The Sussex Garden City of the South Downs.” 


There is probably no other place in Great Britain which has become so quickly known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land as Peacehaven, the Sussex Garden City 
of the Hills by the Sea, situated one and a half miles from Newhaven, six miles from 
Brighton, and within easy reach of London. 

Peacehaven offers you Freehold Land for only £25, properly surveyed, with free deeds 
and no legal expenses, in a rapidly rising Seaside Resort, where it will treble and 
quadruple its original value as the further development of Peacehaven proceeds. 

There are delightful Economic Homes to choose from of artistic Bungalow type, striking 
a new note in design and decorative effect, containing innumerable labour-sdving 
devices, with company water laid on, wired for electric light, and ready for immediate 
occupation, or you can build your own Home from materials on the spot. 

The vates are only 5s. 4d. in the £ half yearly, and do not commence until you build or 
occupy your house. There are ever-increasing opportunities for tradesmen in Peacehaven. 
The soil is wonderful, the air invigorating, and the scenery the finest in Sussex. Hotel 
Steps now lead from the great cliffs to the 
Golf, Tennis, Bowls, Cricket, Fishing, and Boating will shortly be available. 
Travel down to Brighton and take an omnibus from the Aquarium, or to Newhaven 
Town, where the Company’s motor cars will meet you by appointment. 


Write for full information FREE, : 
THE SOUTH COAST LAND AND RESORT CO., LTD. 
(Dept. G.I), 4, Vernon Place, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. !. 


Peacehaven will be ready in a few weeks. 
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Hardy Ferns in 


In many towns, and often in congested 
suburban districts, a glass structure (ac- 
cording to the builder a conservatory) is 
attached to the dwelling-house.~ Very fre- 
quently from its position it gets no sunshine, 
and in some cases little direct light. Any 
attempt to grow the general run of green- 
house plants therein will only end in failure. 
What is more, there is rarely any arrange- 
ment for keeping out the frost, so that tender 
plants will, in the event of cold weather, soon 
perish. In this case by far the most satisfac- 
tory plants to grow are hardy Ferns, most 
of which will succeed under such conditions, 
~ and very effective specimens may be grown. 
It is sometimes said that they are of but 
little interest during the winter, but such is 
by no means the case, as the various forms 
_ of the common Polypody, Sco!opendrium vul- 
gare, and Polystichum angulare are very 
effective when several of the others are dor- 
mant. In making a 

SELECTION one should, if possible, go to 
a nursery and choose those that suit his taste, 
These Ferns vary so much that forms which 
one person would prefer might be by another 
- passed over. Personally I do not like the ex- 
tremely congested forms of Scolopendrium, , 
or the very depauperated varieties of other 
kinds, but by some they are selected on ac- 
count of their distinct character. 

The culture of the more accommodating of 
these hardy Ferns is very simple, thriving 
as practically all of them do in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould or peat, and sand. Nice 
specimens may be grown in pots from 5 
inches to 7 inches in diameter. Occasionally 
an extra) vigorous specimen may need a 
larger pot, but in a general way the sizes 
above mentioned will be ample. Effective 
drainage is very necessary, for the plants 
will require plenty of water, especially during 
the growing season, but at the same time 
stagnant nftoisture is very injurious. 

RepottinG, if needed, may be done in 
_ spring, just before growth recommences. It 
-_ need not, however, be limited to that period, 
as in the first half of the summer, when the 
roots are very active, they soon take posses- 
sion of the new soil. When in growth the 
-- roots should, in potting, be disturbed as little 
as possible. In potting, some plants need 
the soil to be pressed down more firmly than 
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the greenhouse. 


others. In-the case of Ferns this should be 
moderately done, as if too firm or too loose 
it is not favourable to the welfare of the 
plants. It is also very essential to leave suf- 
ficient space for watering. Many of the hardy 
Ferns can be increased by division, and when 
it is intended to do this the operation should 


2 





Sweet Pea Mrs, G, W. Bishop. 
(See page 503.) 


be carried out in the early spring, before the 
young fronds are pushed forth. If there is 
a portion of bare stem, as happens in some 
kinds, it should, in potting after division, be 
buried somewhat deeper than it was before. 

CuLTuRE.—In structures such as_ that 
above indicated the greater portion of the 
light comes, as a rule, from one direction, 





hence the plants should be turned round fre- 
quently in order to ensure symmetrically- 
shaped specimens. In summer a gentle dew- 
ing with the syringe once or twice a day 
will be beneficial. While most of these Ferns 
are better in pots, the Polypody and its varie- 
ties, being of a shallow-rooting nature, may 
be grown in deep pans, and under these con- 
ditions the rhizomes have more room for 
their development. They may also be grown 
in suspended baskets, but in this case care 
must be taken that they do not at any time 
suffer from want of water. In the case of 
deciduous kinds the roots must be kept moist 
during the winter, but, of course, less water 
will be required than in the growing season. 
The question of stimulants for Ferns has of 
late cropped up.' I have never experienced 
any harm from the judicious use of. liquid 
manure, soot-water, or any of the well-known 
stimulants. cE 


Notes of - the Week. 


Actinidia chinensis in bloom. 

In addition to its handsome leaves and 
fruits, a well-grown specimen such as I saw 
recently in a neighbouring garden is quite 
attractive in bloom. The plant in question 
was trained to a cool wall and bore quite 
a crop of its pleasing buff yellow flowers, each 
1% inches across. E. M. 
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- Abelia floribunda. 


Trained to a greenhouse wall, this hand- 
some Abelia is attractive at the present time, 
its slender growths, draped with glossy green 
leaves and pendulous rosy red, funnel-shaped 
flowers, producing a bright effect. It comes 
from Mexico, and therefore requires a low, 
warm, and sheltered wall for its successful 
culture in the open air, even in the south. 


M. G. M. 
Rose Una. 


** Mayford,’’ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, July 
ist, page 430, does well to draw attention to 
this lovely semi-double Rose, which has few 
peers when at its best, generally about the 
middle of June. I have a fence 50 yards in 
length which is devoted entirely to this grace- 
ful flower, and when in full bloom its 
branches, wreathed with handsome yellow 
buds and creamy-white flowers, each with a 
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central tuft of yellow stamens and 4 inches 
across, are decidedly effective. M. G. M. 


The Holly hock. 


If C.-?.. HH (uly =st) will sreter ite 
Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language (page 192—Hollyhock) 
he will find it stated there that Hollyhocks 
(blessed Mallow) are indigenous to Palestine. 
Might it not be possible that seed was brought 
back by one of the Crusaders? 


Stranvesia undulata. 


Flowering with me now is this pretty shrub, 
the spreading and rather drooping branches 
loaded with clusters of white, May-scented 
blooms; indeed, the flowers are produced as 
freely as those of our common May. This 
distinct shrub is evergreen and grows quite 
freely in rather poor soil, and, if not con- 
spicuous, it is very picturesque in habit and 
possesses a quiet beauty of its own. The 
bushes here are rather dominated by gorgeous 
specimens of Rosa Moyesi, 12 feet in height, 
which are growing in the rear. Its most 
beautiful effect is said to be in autumn when 
loaded with brilliant red fruits, but up to now 
it has fruited very sparsely with me. 

Go Mes. 


Orchis foltosa. 4 


I have three plants of Orchis foliosa. One 
has been here about six years and the others 
three years. Six flowers is the most I have 
had in previous years. On Wednesday even- 
ing, July 3rd, I counted 15 flowering spilxes. 
On July oth I visited the Orchis bed again 
and found that the oldest plant, which had 
hitherto only produced one flower, had five 
beautiful spikes in bloom. These Orchises 
are in peat and loam on the north side of a 
wall, where there is only afternoon sun. 
There is always sufficient moisture, and 
Watering is not required. The rainfall to the 
end of May was 27 inches. I hope some of 
vour correspondents will be able to tell me 
whv Orchis foliosa has so suddenly increased 


its flowers. E. C. Buxton. 
Bettws-y-Coed. 
Romneya Coultert seedlings: trans- 


planting. 

In reference to a recent note by Mr. 
McGuffog on the difficulty of transplanting 
seedlings of this most desirable plant and the 
heavy percentage of loss in doing so, I have 
found similar difficulty with other seedlings 
occasionally, but I get over it by sowing the 
seed of any species which I know to give 
trouble in this way, not in pans or boxes, but 
in a number of small pots—four or five seeds 
to each pot—thinning them out, when the 
young plants appear, to one in each pot. It 
entails, of course, rather more trouble, but is 
well worth the extra labour because of the 
much greater success when transplanting to 
permanent quarters. I am surprised at the 
difficulty Mr. McGuffog has experienced in 
procuring plants of Romneya from nursery- 
men. J have bought them on various occa- 
sions and never had any difficulty in obtaining 
pot-grown specimens, which soon get estab- 
lished in a suitable soil. Small plants from 
pots put out in my London garden in the 
spring of last year are now flourishing and 
full of buds. NN: L. 


Berberis polyantha. 

A very graceful Barberry is the above, 
which was seen in bloom recently, in the beau- 
tiful gardens of Sheffield Park. It makes a 
nice, loose, rounded bush. The specimen re- 
ferred to had reached a height of about 5 feet, 
and was covered with elegant drooping pani- 
cles of pale yellow flowers, each panicle 
being about 5 inches in length. These are 
succeeded in autumn by abundant red and 
highly ornamental fruits. It is a meritorious 
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shrub, and even among this large and varied 
genus is distinct in its slender, graceful 
growth and charming flowers. According to 
Mr. Bean, this pretty late-flowering shrub 
was, discovered by Mr, A. E. Pratt near 
Tatien-lu, Szechuen, W. China, in 1899. 

BHM: 


Ledum Lyoni. 

Two plants of this have always flowered well 
in April and May for at least 25 years. On 
July 7th they are again covered with flowers. 
There are many extraordinary things in the 
garden this season, but I think this beats 
them all. E. C. Buxton. 

Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Spenceria ramalana. 

This is a pretty and graceful plant with 
tufts of hairy green leaves, from which arise 
numerous slender, wiry spikes of lemon- 
yellow flowers to a height of about 18 inches. 
The flowers, which are borne in great num- 
bers upon the stems, remind one not a 
little of a small St. John’s Wort. For the 
rock garden this should be a welcome addi- 
tion. M. S. 


Philesia buxifolia. 
This pretty dwarf evergreen shrub is hand- 
some when in bloom, as it is at the present 
time, early July. The long red flowers are 
shaped like those of a Lapageria and have the 
same waxy texture. These are borne at the 
ends of the stiff growths and are composed of 
three petals only. The Philesia is a native of 
Chile,- having been introduced from that coun- 
try by W. Lobb in 1847, and, like the ‘majority 
of the distinct subjects from that region, it 
enjoys a cool, leafy, and well-drained root-run. 
Once the ideal position has been discovered it 
grows into dense tufts spreading by means of 
its suckering growths, and eventually reach- 
ing 14 feet in height. It is quite hardy in 
Sussex, where J have many times met with it 
in bloom, even when no more than 9 inches in 


height. , G. W. 
(Enotheras. 


The biennial Evening Primrose, Génothera’ 


biennis, is an old-established garden favouite, 
and to. many amateur gardeners this is the 
one and only Cénothera. There are, how- 
ever, many other species well worth cultiva- 
tion. Amongst the perennials C!. acaulis 
alba is a delightful little dwarf plant, with 
relatively large white flowers. It is very free 
and a most desirable thing for the open 
border. Rather larger in every way, but of 
the same colour, is CE. speciosa; there is also 
a delightful hybrid with pale pink flowers. 
CE. Pilgrimi, another dwarf, has particularly 
rich yellow flowers of a good size, whilst CE. 


fruticosa forms a dense bushy growth, about 


3 feet high,- and bears a_ wealth © of 
yellow blossom. There are several annuals 
also worth attention; among them, (:, 
amoena, with purple flowers, and the semi- 
prostrate CE. lepida, of a somewhat similar 
shade, rank high. Seeing that these plants 
will do well in the open border without any 
special treatment,-some of them might be 
grown in preference to the familiar. Evening 
Primrose. 


A brilliant-coloured Rock Rose (Cistus 
purpureus). 

There are few more beautiful shrubs than 
this at the present time. Handsome as many 
of the Rock Roses undoubtedly are, I con- 
sider the above the finest and richest-coloured 
of them all... The large flowers, each from 
23 inches to 3 inches across, are borne in 
abundance, their colour reddish-purple, with 
a conspicuous dark red blotch at the base of 
each petal and a central bunch of orange 
stamens. There appears to be a scarcity of 
this brilliant Rock Rose at the present time, 


a 
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~~ Creeper in the late autumn? sO AA. GS 
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judging by the difficulty many admirers have _ 
had in obtaining plants. The bushes now 
blooming with me are growing alongside the 
pretty Senecio Grayi, also covered with yellow 
flowers, the contrast of the two being very 
pleasing. All who. can devote a warm and 
slightly sheltered position to this handsome ~ 
Rock Rose should not fail to include it among 
their choice flowering shrubs. Cuttings in- — 
serted early in October strike freely. —— ~ 5 
= EM. = 
Philadelphus Lemotnet Virginale,  — 
If not so light and elegant of form asthe 
single kinds, this is a remarkably pretty 
shrub, which was seen in flourishing condi- 
tion on July 4th. The pure white flowers are — 
borne in dense clusters—and are each ~~ 
2 inches across—all along the slender, arching 
growths. These snowy-white sprays appeal to 


those who have to provide quantities of cut 
flowers. HLS: 


Cytisus Dallimorei as a standard. 

I came across some good plants of Cytisus 
Dallimorei grown as standards the other day, — 
but I must say that I prefer it in bush form. 
Some care should be taken in associating it 
with other plants. Its pink flowers want to _ 
be shown up against some dark foliage, it ap-  ~ 
pears to me, and, when associated with C.  ~ 
Andreanus, as it was in the case just men- 
tioned, also in standard form, C. Dallimorei _ 
seemed to lose some of its natural beauty. 
ag Ess. 
The Double Dark Sweet William. 

In this we have an old plant which has 
borne many names, the above being one by — 
which it is known in numerous nurseries. It — 
has, among~others, been called ‘‘ Murray’s  _ 
Double Dark Sweet William.” It grows | 
about 6 inches high and bears good heads of — 
double flowers of a deep crimson. It is more — 
perennial than the single Sweet Williams, but 
is not to be relied upon, and seems sometimes 
‘to flower itself to death. It is, therefore, 
-_safer to propagate it by. cuttings of the side 
shoots or to layer some of these in spring or 
‘summer. It is now a comparatively uncom- — 
mon plant. Be 2 
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Senecio Grayi. ; 

Blooming in the wildest profusion with me 
now is this lovely New Zealand Groundsel.. 
The bushes, which are each about 5 feet in 
height, are elegant in form and at‘ractive at~ 
all times of the year on account of the silvery. 
grey, cobweb-like down, which covers both - z 
leaves and stems; it is unusually so at the pre- 
sent time, owing to the profusion of long, 
loose panicles of yellow flowers which serve” 
to enhance its graceful beauty and charm, the 
shrubs being a pleasing study of yellow and 
grey. The young flowerless growths are 
almost white. ~ Fey. MSs 


rey 
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Country cottages. ee es 
Some of our villages are beauty-spots in 
the long summer days owing to their pic- — 
turesque surroundings, and the climber-— 
covered, flower-bedecked cottages, with their 
wealth of Roses, Wistarias, and Honey- — 
suckles contribute in no small degree to — 
make up the picture. I know porches at-— 
tached to some of these country homes that 
are masses of beautiful flowers for weeks to-_ 
gether, where the rooms are impregnated 
with the sweet fragrance of the flowers o 
the Jasmine that, like myriad stars, 
out from amid dense green foliage. 
many -churchyards, too, evidence is not want 
ing that climbing plants are encouraged to” 
grow about the walls and over arches. What, | 
after alk is more beautiful than Rose 
clambering about stone walls or over arch- 
ways in the quiet of some country chureh: 
vard, or the vivid crimson of the Virginia 
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_- _ At a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society at Vincent Square, Mr. C. 
_ Turner, of Slough, exhibited plants of this 
_ interesting and attractive species, which, 


/_ although an old garden plant, is not often 


_ grown. It is a native of tropical Africa and 
is a common shrub in Sierra. Leone. ~ Its 


| introduction dates back for about a century, 


but it appears to have been lost sight of until 
“it was reintroduced and figured in a contem- 
porary in 1883. In a natural state it grows 
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5 feet or 6 feet high, forming a shapely bush 
of considerable beauty. The evergreen 
leaves are narrowly elliptical, 1 inch to 2 inches 
~ long, and rich glossy-green. The yellow 
_ flowers are of short duration, and, as seen by 
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_ the illustration, they are borne from axillary 
buds. After the fall of the petals, however. 
the fleshy calyx continues to grow, and 
changes to a crimson hue. In the centre 
~ glossy-blatk, Pea-like fruits are produced 
which are shown to advantage against the 
_ bright background. < 
| Ochna multiflora must be grown indoors in 
a warm greenhouse. It requires a compost 
made up of three parts good loamy soil with 
ne part of peat or good leaf-mould and suffi- 
cient coarse silver sand to keep it open. 
Very serviceable specimens can be grown in 
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Ochna multiflora. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Ochna multiflora. 





6-inch pots, which, when well fruited, make 
good house plants. Cuttings made from 
young shoots as they are becoming firm root 
satisfactorily if placed in sandy soil in a close 
and warm propagating frame. 





New plants at the R.H.S. Show. 


BEGoniIA Sir J. Rerp, shown by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, is a large, well- 


’ 


tuberous- 


CLEMATIS SPECIES, shown by Rev. W. 
Wilks. This is very reminiscent of the wild 
Clematis, with small cream-coloured flowers 
and semi-glaucous foliage. 3 

.ESCHSCHOLTZIA CRIMSON CARMINE, shown 
hy Mr. W. H. Gardiner, is very distinct and 
well named. A valuable addition to the ranks 
of these popular hardy annuals. 

HYPERICUM SPECIES, shown by Mr. L. de 
Rothschild. A particularly — brilliantly- 
coloured species. Of bushy habit and flori- 
ferous. _ 

LILIUM GLORIOSUM, shown by Mr. Amos 
Perry, is a-L. pardalinum hybrid bearing pale 
orange-spotted red flowers on good, long 
stems, 


formed, orange-coloured double 


_rooted Begonia, with excellent foliage. 


beginning to work up a stock. 
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RHODODENDRON AURICULATUM VAR., shown 
by Hon. H. McLaren. A very distinct species 
with white flowers and stems. The leaves, 
on the under-surface, are also whitish. 

RHODODENDRON DISCOLOR, PINK VAR., 
shown by Hon, H. McLaren. This is a pink 
variety of the species shown at the previous 
R.H.S. meeting. ‘ 

~RoszE Kew  Ramsier, shown by the 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, is a 
cross between Hiawatha and Rosa Soulieana. 
It is very free flowering, the individual 
flowers of large size, pink in colour, and with 
white centres. 





Malmaison Carnations. 


In spite of the marked development in the 
Carnation during the last twenty years 
or _so, ithe old Souvenir de la Malmaison 
type still continues to fascinate many older 
gardeners, and I have noticed also that 
several who have recently got a charge have 
not forgotten their journeyman days, and are 
To those 
who have been able to keep pace with the 
output of new types this will not come as any 
surprise, as no one questions their remark- 
able improvement. But Malmaisons have 
also. come under the influence of the 
hybridist, and a perpetual flowering race has 
been evolved. It must be over twelve years 
since I secured my first three varieties, 
which, while being most desirable, do not, 
in my opinion, exactly fill the place of the 
older type. At the same time I would not 
care to be without them, especially those 
which have lately made their appearance, 
and | would urge everyone who grows Mal- 
maisons to include their very near relation, 
for in so doing they will ensure for them- 
selves Malmaison flowers the year round. 
Where one -has to provide a display of these 
blooms in May and June, as was at one time 
a_recognised thing in nearly every good- 
sized garden, and is still the case in some, a 
batch of the old type becomes a necessity, 
for the plants have the advantage of a neat 
habit of growth and size of bloom, not to 
mention unrivalled perfume, which makes 
grouping a pleasure. 

In so far as details of culture go, both 
types canbe grown together, if necessary, 
although I prefer to house the main batch 
of the perpetual varieties with the Carna- 
tions in order to reap the benefit of a succes- 
sion of flowers, as under the conditions 
which best suit true Malmaisons in winter, 
growth does not advance much.- Where the 
stock of the latter is to be increased no time 
should be lost in layering the young shoots. 
This is best done in cold frames, the “old 
plants being knocked out of the pot, and the 
ball of roots plunged on its side in sandy 
soil. Select sturdy growths, then at about 
the sixth pair of leaves from the top cut half- 
way through the stem, and with the aid of a 
wire peg fasten down on to the soil, care 
being taken not to close the cut. After put- 
ting more soil to steady the layers, water 
thoroughly, and keep the frame fairly close 
and shaded in bright weather until the layers 
have rooted; then pot singly in small pots. 
Last year’s rooted plants and’ any others to 
be kept on should be potted up now into two 
sizes larger pots. Provide liberal drainage 
and a compost of three-parts fibrous loam, 
rather on the heavy side if possible, to one 
of woodashes, and enough old mortar rubble 
to ensure porosity. Firm potting is most 
essential, and the stems of the plants should 
not be buried any deeper than before. Where 


7 


~ Malmaisons differ from Carnations is in the 


foliage. It is quite unfitted to withstand 
open-air treatment. To keep the plants 
healthy and free from disease they must re- 
main under glass at all times, with a free 
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circulation of air and a minimum of artificial 
heat. The temperature from October to 
March should range between 45 and 50 de- 
grees, a state of things which only requires 
a little heat to be allowed to circulate in the 
pipes in hard or very damp weather. In the 
watering there is more than the inexperienced 
realise. No race of indoor plants is quicker 
in showing resentment of carelessness. ~ At 
all times the soil should be allowed to be- 
come nearly dry before water is applied, and 
in winter I have known plants go through 
with two good soakings only. When the 
flower stems begin to push up in spring a 
light top-dressing of some good Carnation 
fertiliser is helpful. A light shading during 
the summer can hardly be dispensed with, 
but it should be by the aid of moveable 
blinds, for all available light is essential in 
dull weather to promote short-jointed 
growth. 

As for the perpetual type they may be pro- 
pagated under similar conditions to Mal- 
maison Carnations unless it happens that a 
particular variety is scarce, and it is necessary 
to increase the stock during the summer 
months, then we would advise layering as 
being the safest. Under no circumstances 
should the Malmaisons be overpotted. For 
the first season 5-inch pots are large enough. 
When they have made about 6 inches of 
growth the tips should be pinched off, after 
which no more stopping is necessary. It is 
not advisable to subject the plants to open- 
air treatment at any time, and they should 
be watered very carefully. While the latest 
introductions are showing a wide range of 
colours, those which first found favour, such 
as Mrs. C. F. Raphael, should not be over- 
looked. J. 





Repotting Scarborough Lilies. 

Scarborough Lilies do not need repotting 
very often, and as there is no rest season or 
dying down of foliage, as with some other 
bulbous plants, they not infrequently suffer 
because of a want of removal. They cannot 
remain in the same pot indefinitely without 
ill results following, and the best time for re- 
potting is as soon as they have done flower- 
ing. Loam and leaf mould with a‘little old 
cow dung form a suitable compost, and in 
shifting old plants into pots of a larger size 
some of the worn-out material should be 
shaken away. As a rule, Vallotas quickly 
establish themselves, and whether grown in 
greenhouse or window must be reckoned as 
amongst the best of ‘‘ evergreen ”’ leaved 
plants. It is because of this and their free 
flowering propensities that they are so often 
found in house windows. MIDLANDER. 





Spring flowering plants. 

Cyclamens ought now to be in a cold 
frame. The corms need not be allowed to 
become dust dry, and a little moisture may 
be given now and then until repotting time 
comes along. Cinerarias will now be at dif- 
ferent stages—the most advanced in 5-inch 
pots and the others in 3-inch pots. Plenty of 
the various Primulas should be grown—P. 
Kewensis, P. malacoides, P>sinensis, prefer- 
ably the stellate form, P. obconica, and a 
few of the old P.-verticillata. All these plants 
should be grown as coolly as possible. Seed- 
ling plants of the herbaceous Calceolaria and 
of C. profusa should now be ready for prick- 
ing off into pans. They too, succeed ‘best 
when grown quite coolly. 


Schizanthus. 


A sowing of Schizanthus will be made this 
month in order to raise plants for flowering 
early next spring. The seed must be sown 
thinly and evenly, as overcrowding at the 
start is detrimental and may result'in failure. 
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As soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they should be ‘transferred to pots 
or shallow pans, placing them in a coo 
frame as near to the glass as convenient. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Climbers for greenhouse wall. 

I should like advice as to the best creepers 
for the back walls of a large cool greenhouse 
—preferably with flowers useful for table 
decoration. Would Bougainvillea do, and is 
the new variety Mrs. Butt good? I should 
much appreciate any advice. NOVICE. 


[Given a suitable selection of plants, the 
wall of a greenhouse may be made as interest- 
ing as any part of tthe structure. To succeed 
with wall plants in a greenhouse by far the 
better plan, as with climbers of all kinds, is 
to plant them out. In preparing a border 
thorough drainage is necessary. In the case of 
walls that receive a good amount of light and 
sunshine, there are many different plants avail- 
able for covering them; but, where heavily 
shaded and perhaps damp, the choice is’ very 
limited. In any selection of plants suitable 
for greenhouse walls the Heliotrope must have 
a place, as it will flower profusely nearly 
throughout the year, and a specimen of it in 
full bloom is very beautiful, and also ex- 
tremely useful for cutting. The South African 
Leadwort (Plumbago capensis), with its 
clusters of porcelain-blue flowers, is also 
another continuous bloomer very valuable for 
such a purpose, while we have also seen some 


of the Abutilons in good condition trained to 


a wall. The pure white Boule de Neige is 
one of the oldest and best, while others well 
adapted for this treatment are A. striatum, 
yellow veined with crimson, and Golden 
Fleece, deep gold. Pelargoniums, both of 
the Zonal and Ivy-leaved sections, will 
flower well, and we once saw a wall com- 
petely covered with them alone. It was in 
a sunny spot, and the quantity of flowers 
produced there was enormous, the Ivy- 
leaved varieties in particular producing a 
truss of blossom from nearly every joint. 
Clianthus puniceus, with its peculiar lobster- 
clawlike blossoms, is a very ornamental wall 
plant if the foliage can be kept clear of red 
spider, which is not always the case ; still, 
a good deal can be done towards keeping it 
down by a liberal use of the syringe. 

The various forms of Habrothamnus may 
all be employed as wall plants, but\they are 
better adapted for pillars than for back 
walls. Many climbing plants, the Lapa- 
gerias, for instance, will do well in such a 
position, but in a general way they are 
hardly seen at their best so treated. Camel- 
lias are perhaps the finest of all permanent 
wall shrubs for the greenhouse.. They also 
possess the merit of being almost hardy, so 
that a low temperature in the winter has far 
less effect on them than on many greenhouse 
plants. The glossy foliage, too, can, with 
the syringe, be kept bright and clean at all 
seasons. The sweet-scented Daphne indica 
will succeed under much the same conditions 
as the Camellias, but it is rarely seen grown 
in this way. — 

In the case of a damp wall or one that is 
too heavily shaded for the above-mentioned 


plants to thrive, the better plan is to clothe 


it with either the small creeping Ficus 
repens or its still smaller form minima, both 
of which will grow freely in such a spot, be it 
stove or greenhouse. But little preparation 
for planting them is needed, and if the wall 
is fairly moist sufficient roots will be pro- 
duced from various parts of the stems to 
support the plants, 

Bougainvilleas should. also answer. As re- 
gards the variety Mrs. Butt, it is very distinct 
as to colour, but being comparatively new it 
has not yet had a fair trial.] 
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Mignonette in winter. " 


Everyone who loves flowers would like to — 
extend the season in which the fragrance of 
Mignonette may be enjoyed, and I am sure \" 
that were it more generally known how easy 
it is to have it in bloom in winter, few win-— 
dows would be without it. It is merely a ~ 
matter of sowing some seed at the proper 
time, and sheltering the plants from cold and ~ 
damp, and Mignonette but little inferior to — 
that grown in the summer season may be» 
had in winter. Put a good-sized crock «in 
the bottom of a 43-inch pot, with a pinch of | 
soot therein to keep worms out, fill the-pot — 
with good fine soil to within half an inch 
of the rim, make the surface firm and water 
moderately. Sow the seed thinly and place 
in a shady position till it germinates, after — 
which time the young plants should get all 
the air and sun that they can. The last week 
in August and the first week in September 
form the seasons for sowing for winter bloom, 
and it is as well to sow two or three pots at — 
intervals, as the character of the autumn will 


flower. When very fine, the August sowings — 
are apt to come into bloom by the beginning 
of the winter, and when rather under the © 
average in this respect, as regards warmth, 
the later sowings do not come into flower 
till the new year is well advanced. Five 
plants will be enough to each pot, and when — 
they are 4 inches or so in height, four slender” — 
stakes should be inserted round the pot, and — 
a piece of fine raffia passed from one to the 
other, which will keep the growing shoots — 
in place. From the time they begin to grow — 
freely, attend well to the watering, for, if — 
they suffer from want of moisture at the root, — 
the lower leaves are sure to turn yellow, and _ 
Mignonette loses half its beauty when not — 


well clothed with healthy foliage to the rim 4 
is needful not to make the soil sour by water-— q | 
a§ 





of the pot. At the same time, some care 
ing when unnecessary. A cool room is the — 
place for Mignonette in winter, as it dislikes 
warmth and much confinement. An enemy 4 
which attacks Mignonette, and soon ruins — 
good plants if left alone,-is a green cater- 
pillar, so much the colour of the foliage that 
a sharp eye is required to detect it. If not— 
discovered, one will almost destroy a pot of 
Mignonette in a single night. When the — 
plants are housed it is quite small, and only — 
comes to full size during the winter, and, — 
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leaves, it is not seen unless sought for there. 


Table’ decorations.) 


There was a time when costly silver utes 
sils played as important a part, perhaps, as — 
the flowers in arranging dinner-table decora- — 
tions for competition. It is pleasing to note, — 
therefore, that at the late show of the National — 
Rose Society such ornaments were absent, 
and that the leading awards went to designs — 
simplicity itself. \ Ordinary — 
earthenware bowls were employed, and thus — 
persons other than the wealthy may have an — 
equal opportunity to obtain honours in the — 


Nz 


in arrangement and a striking sélection 
variety has a chance to gain distinction at the — 
exhibitions of the society named, and, being — 
an important one, there is a likelihood of a_ 
simple taste spreading. It is at country shows _ 


to accompany the flowers, and judges may _ 
have given weight to them, which is alto- — 
gether wrong, H.. S703 
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filling vacancies in suitable positions. 


' the intense heat and sunshine of last year 
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ALPINE. 


Alyssum spinosum. 


This, one of the choicer Madworts, is of 
neat and compact growth, making close little 
cushions of silvery foliage which just now are 


_spangled over with white or rosy flowers. It 


is of comparatively slow growth, but will in 
time attain a considerable size. It delights in 
a light and rather limy soil and a fairly dry 
position. It ripens plenty of seed, and can 
also be propagated from cuttings. 


—— Following the dictum of the late Mr. 
Reginald Farrer in his two ponderous 
volumes on ‘ The English Rockgarden,” 
we ought to change the name of this well- 
known plant to Ptilatrichum spinosum, under 
which name few lovers of rockplants would 
recognise their old acquaintance, and I think 
for garden purposes the old name should he 
retained. A native of Southern Europe, the 
plant insists upon extra well-drained, hot, 
and sunny positions, and is very apt to resent 








the white-flowered type produced pink 
flowers, but this year they have reverted to 
their original whiteness. Webbe. ib 





Some plants for the rock garden. 


One of the choicest little Campanulas for 
the rock garden is C. carpatica turbinata. 
Quite a dwarf, but with large, deep purple- 
blue flowers, it is a very desirable acquisition. 
Viola canadensis would be equally desirable 
in its way, did it bloom more freely. Its 
white flowers are not borne in any great pro- 
fusion, yet it is attractive by reason of its 
delicate green foliage. The -little brick=red 
Delphinium nudicaule is a delightful plant for 
the rock garden, but its position must not be 
arranged without consideration of its sur- 
roundings, for its peculiar colour, pleasing 
enough in itself, clashes with some others. 
For the same reason Armeria plantaginea 


& 





Alyssum spinosum. 


root-disturbance. If given a position entirely 
to its liking the plant is long lived, and forms 
ever-increasing spiny humps of silvery-grey 
foliage, neat and tidy, and absolutely 


-smothers itself for months together with a 
~ dense veiling of tiny white, or, in the case 


of the form known as A. roseum, pink 
flowers. Where thus happily placed seed- 


lings are bound to appear sooner or later, 
-. which can, in the young state, be easily 


transplanted or potted up for future use in 
Good, 
semi-globose specimens, 6 inches to 9 inches 
high and :12 inches to 18 inches in diameter, 
are built up in the course of years, and it is 


curious to observe how the old inflorescences 
harden gradually into spiny branches, par- — 
tially hidden among the silvery-grey leaves, 
and forming a trap to the unwary hand try- 


ing to pat the harmless-looking hummocks. 
Cuttings of the half-ripe shoots in the spring 
are the only means of propagating the pink- 
flowered form with certainty, Seedlings 
most often produce the white-flowered type, 
although occasionally pink-flowered seed- 
lings appear from seed of the type. During 


gigantea, with its somewhat  purple-red 
flowers, does not harmonise with other shades 
of red, yet in the right spot it makes a blaze 
of colour at this time of the year. Gentiana 
straminea is somewhat out of the ordinary run 
of Gentians by reason of its straw-coloured 
flowers. It is a neat little plant, and, 
although not so showy as some of its relatives, 
it is worth growing. 


Erica cinerea var. coccinea. 


Although most of the varieties of the Scotch 
Heath are grown at Sheffield Park, Sussex, 
in a large way, preference has been given 
ito the bright, red-flowered variety, coccinea. 
Never have I seen such extensive and impos- 
ing plantations of one variety as are to be 
seen there at the present time—July 4th. One 
great mass growing near the mansion ar- 
rests attention immediately one enters the 
grounds, and this alone must cover from a 
quarter to half an acre of ground. The 
vivid colour of this great carpet of bloom 
compels admiration, so effective and natural 
is the result of such generous grouping of 
this little shrub.. This, however, is only a 


« 
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beginning, for as we cross over to the Oppo- 
site side of: the lakes we come face to face 
with a valley filled with this same glorious 
shrub, losing itself in the most natural way 
among the bracken at the sides, above which 
Birches, with their silvery stems, droop grace- 
fully. This great rolling mass was blooming 
in the wildest profusion, and is a striking 
example of the picturesque and natural effects’ 
obtainable by the judicious use of one plant, 
provided the position is rightly chosen, as 
in this instance. 

It is doubtful whether such an extensive 
planting of one variety could be found in 
this country. 

Of all the precious forms of the Scotch 
Heath—and there are several—this would ap- 
pear to be the most easily propagated, and 
we were informed that this lovely variety 
strikes freely from cuttings, whereas some 
of the other varieties do not. This planta- 
tion, however, did not exhaust our en- 
thusiasm for this rich flower, for in the dis- 
tance, clothing a large tract of sloping ground 
with the lower lake at its feet, we saw another 
example of this Heath, which stood out like 
a bright red carpet as it covered the earth. 
Thousands of plants must have been used 
in creating this superb display of warm colour, 
and these, I understand, are kept clean and 
cared for during their early stages until the 
plants meet. Other varieties noticed included 
the white-flowered alba, rosea, and atropur- 
purea, all very pretty, but dominated by the 
vast and truly gorgeous stretches of coccinea. 
It is not open to everyone to plant so gener- 
ously, but the enthusiast who foresaw the re- 
sults is now reaping a very just reward. 

_ E. Marxuam. 


Genista sagittalis, 


Yellows are always welcome in the rock 
garden in June, and this dwarf Broom sup- 
plies a fine splash Of deep yellow colour when 
it isin blossom. It is of somewhat straggling 
habit and not particularly interesting when 
out of flower, but it certainly gives a very 
cheerful, sunny note when it is in bloom. 
Like most of the Brooms, its flowering season 
is a short one, and its glory is soon departed. 
But it is quite a useful plant for a dry posi- 
tion, and, though not a very rapid grower, 
will make a good-sized patch in course of 





time. Propagation is‘by cuttings or seeds. 
W. O. 
nothera Arendsi. 
This pretty little Evening Primrose 


flourishes with me in an extremely dry and 
sun-baked position, and was quite unaffected 
by the drought of last year. I have tried it 
before under various conditions, but have lost 
it in the winter, but now that I have it on the 
highest and driest part of the rock garden it 
seems to be well suited. The soil there is 
very light and sandy, and for a good part of 
last year seemed absolutely dust-dry, yet this 
fragile-looking plant never turned a hair, but 
gave a profusion of its lovely rose-tinted 
flowers. It is a great favourite of mine, and 
I now have quite a good colony of it, for it is 
easy enough to propagate. NL 


Heuchera tiarelloides, 


A good deal has been made of this hybrid, 
but, to my mind, it is very much over-praised. 
The foliage is certainly rather handsome, and 
it has the merit of being vigorous and very 
easy to grow, but. its flowers, which are a 
mixture of its two parents, seem to me to have 
the grace of neither, and strike me as not par- 
ticularly pleasing. Almost all the Heucheras 
are peculiarly graceful and attractive, and 
Tiarella cordifolia has a soft and modest 
charm of its own, but I certainly think the 
charm of both species is lacking in the hybrid. 
However, ‘‘ tastes vary.”’ W. O. 
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ORCHIDS. , 


Odontoglossum Rossi. 


This pretty Odontoglossum is not so largely 
grown as O. crispum and its allies, but never- 
theless it is usually represented by several 
examples in most collections. It is a’ dwarf 
species with slightly drooping racemes of 
flowers 2 to 3 inches across. A typical form 
has white sepals and petals often flushed with 
rose, and the broad-waved lip is somewhat 
similar in colour with a yellow crest. It is 
a variable plant, however, some examples 
being more highly flushed with rose, and 
others with the sepals heavily spotted with 
dark brown. There are several named varie- 
ties, the most noteworthy being rubescens, 
the flowers pale rose, the sepals and base of 
the petals spotted and blotched with reddish- 
brown. This variety has been used for hybri- 
dising, and one of the most remarkable 
hybrids is O. Smithi, which is derived from 
O.R. rubescens and O. crispo-Harryanum. 
Other hybrids from O. Rossi include O. Theo- 
dora, O. Aurora, O. Jeanette, and O. Ceres. 
O. aspersum is believed to be a natural hybrid 
between O. Rossi and O. maculatum, while 
O. Humeanum is also of hybrid origin. O. 
‘Rossi was introduced from Mexico in 1837, 
and usually produces its flowers from Feb- 
ruary to April. 

CULTURE.—At this season most of the 
Odontoglossums quoted, and _ especially 
O. Rossi, and its varieties should be given 
fresh rooting material where such is needed. 
A large quantity of soil about the roots is not 
required, so pans without side-holes are the 
best receptacles, and they should be filled to 
one-third of their depth with drainage. The 
compost is made up of fibrous peat three 
parts, and Sphagnum Moss one part, the 
whole cut up fairly fine, and pressed well 
around and among the. foots. Overpotting 
must be avoided, and plants ought never to 
be disturbed unless the soil has decayed and 
become unsuitable for root action. O. Rossi 
should be grown suspended from the roof 
of what is usually termed the intermediate 
house, because the Odontoglossum division 
is too cold for those Orchids which hail from 
Mexico. An average temperature of 55 deg. 
Fah. is most suitable, and as a rule the cooler 
end of the Cattleya house will suit this type 
of plant. 


Careful watering is most essential, but the 
observant cultivator will have no difficulty in 
this direction, and even the beginner will 
succeed if, when he is in doubt as to whether 
water is needed or not, he lets the plant wait 
until the following day. When a plant is in 
a weak condition the flower spikes should be 
removed in their early stages, or one bloom 
may be left if there is a desire to test the 
variety or pollen is needed for hybridising. 


T. W. B. 





Platyclinis. 
The fine example of 


P. FILIFORMIS recently shown by Mr. H. T. 
Pitt proves how valuable some of these small- 
flowered Orchids are when grown into a nice 
specimen. The plant under notice carried 
over 30 drooping racemes of yellow flowers, 
and a cultural commendation was awarded to 
the grower. P. filiformis is a native of the 
Philippine Islands, and it was introduced to 
this country about 1838. It usually flowers 
in June and July, and although the individual 
flowers are small, collectively on their graceful 
thin spikes they are most pleasing, and form 
a striking contrast to their more showy neigh- 
bours. The flowers are fragrant and canary- 
yellow in colour. 


P.- GLUMACEA is also a native of the 
Philippines, and was sent home about the 
same time as the preceding species. It is the 
largest of the genus, and produces its flowers 
in the spring. ‘The leaves are from 10 inches 
to 15 inches long, and the flower-stems 8 
inches to 12 inches in length. The small 
blooms are produced in a crowded raceme 
which is more or less pendulous, the colour is 
yellowish-white, and they possess a pleasing 
fragrance which is said to resemble that of 
new-mown hay. ‘There is a variety named 
valida, which is characterised by its broad 
leaves. 


P. Copsiana also hails from the Philippine 
Islands, whence it was introduced in 
1880. The flowers are straw-yellow with an 
orange-yellow lip, and they are formed on a 
zigzag raceme which renders it distinct. In 
some gardens these plants are still_known 
under the name of Dendrochilum, 

CuLturE.—There is nothing difficult about 


the cultivation of those Orchids, but flowering 
as they do at different periods of the year the 


repotting must also be carried out at a time ~ 


to suit the species individually. They should 
be given fresh soil a short time after the 
flowers have fallen, and the most successful 
compost has-been found to consist of good 
fibrous peat three parts and one part Sphag- 
num Moss. A few partly-decayed Oak. or 
Beech leaves may be added, especially if the - 
plants are not thriving. The leaves need 
rubbing through a 3-inch mesh sieve, after- 
wards removing the dust with a much finer 
sieve. Ordinary flower-pots or fairly deep 
pans are filled to one-third of their depth with 
drainage, over which is laid a thin layer of 
peat fibre. The object being to obtain speci- 
men plants, little disturbance is needed, pro- 
vided the roots are in a healthy state. Each 
plant will possess several leads or growing 
points, and if there is a number of back 
pseudo-bulbs the rhizome may be _ severed 
three bulbs behind the lead, when in all pro- 
bability a new growth will appear, thereby 
increasing the flowering capacity of the plant. 
The pseudo-bulbs are set closely together, so 
there is no need to overpot. Press the soil 
fairly firm, and do not elevate it above the 
rim of the receptacle. During active growth 
they enjoy plenty of rain-water, but in the 
dormant season the soil is only kept just 
moist. Platyclinis should be grown in the 
Cattleya division where it is not too bright, 
and sprayed lightly overhead during the grow- 
ing period. ~ fe BR Ete Se 





Disas. 


The most noteworthy member of this 
genus is D. grandiflora, a native of S. Africa, 
where it is known as the Pride of Table 
Mountain. When in bloom it is from 18 
inches to 30 inches high, but at other times 
it is dwarf, with a rosette-like form of leaves 
a few inches in length. All the Disas men- 
tioned here are terrestrial, and must never 
be dried off. D. grandiflora is a brilliant 
orchid. The flowers are large, showy, and 
the lower sepals are of a vivid scarlet, while 


the upper sepal is lighter, veined with crim-. 


son. It is the parent of a number of useful 
hybrids, and is easily raised from 
Other species are D. racemosa and D, tri- 


petaloides, while the hybrids embrace D. -~ 


Kewensis, D. Blat®ki, D. Veitchi, D. Lang- 
leyensis, and D. Luna, the last being the 
most robust of the group. The hybridisation 
of Disas is being pushed forward, and no 
doubt, in time, we shall have a set of plants 
with the excellent constitution of D. Luna, 
and the gorgeous colouring of D. grandi- 
flora. Wherever cool orchids or Odonto- 


~ amples potted on without any disturbance be- 


Odontoglossum house, for preference imme- —— 


_ benefit of the other occupants, they ought to 


seeds. ~ 
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glossum are cultivated the Disas should be 
included, for, as a-rute, a cool corner can be — 
found where they will thrive if a few simple 
details are observed. Often the re-potting 
is left until the spring, which is certainly too 
late; the best time is a few weeks after the ~~ 
spikes are cut. It ought-also to be borne ~_ 
in mind that Disas are never entirely at rest, 
therefore no drying off can be tolerated, and 
almost before the spikes are removed the new 
growth begins, At this stage the re-potting 
should be carried out, using a mixture of — 
best fibrous loam with aJl the fine particles — 
sifted out, and a little partly-decayed leaf- 
mould with a few live heads of Sphagnum 

Moss incorporated with the last layer of the — 
soil. Ordinary flower-pots are advised, and 
they should be filled to one-fourth of their — 
depth with drainage material. Large plants 
may be carefully divided, and smaller ex- — 


yond picking out the drainage, and taking 
away any sour or decayed compost from the 
surface. The rooting medium is pressed ~ 
fairly firm, and brought up level with the 
rim of the receptacle. For a few weeks, after 
being re-potted, careful watering must pre- ~ 
vail, but once they are rooting freely they 
enjoy copious supplies of water. ‘Lhe best 
position for Disas is the coolest end of the —~ 


diately below a ventilator, for.they will not — 
thrive in a close, stuffy warm atmosphere; ~~ 
in fact, ventilation is an important factor 
throughout the year.~ ah =. 

1 have grown Disas very successfully by 
plunging the pots-in Moss which was kept 
damp, and I found that under such conditions — 
damage from insect pests, especially thrips, — 
was reduced to a minimum... Shade from — 
strong sunlight is needed, and during the — 
summer months they ought to be kept as cool 
as possible. To this end some place them. in — 
cold frames, but this is not desirable, for the — 
conditions are too dry and arid, and there is 
always a possibility of their being neglected. — 
Ventilation will require attention, and aninch 
or so from the top ventilators will be bene- — 
ficial throughout the year, both night and — 
day, except in cold, frosty weather and biting __ 
rough winds. The chief insect pest is thrips, 
to destroy which each plant must be — 
dipped in a weak solution of XI-All liquid 
insecticide, and then the plants are laid on 
their sides till the liquid has drained away, 
and before placing them in their growing posi- 
tions they should be dipped again in clean 
rain water. Disas do not like fumigation, 
so whenever the house is vaporised for the 








be moved to another structure until the fumes 
have escaped. The raising of Disas from 
seeds is an interesting task, and, moreover, 
they do not take long before they reach the 
flowering stage. Most of them would flower _ 
within two years of sowing the seeds: The 
seed pods ripen in a few weeks, then the 
seeds may be sown around the base of an 
established plant, and when the seedlings are 
large enough they ‘are pricked off into store 
pots and kept growing freely until they reac 
the flowering stage. en Aig Pye 


Spent Hops. 

Spent Hops can be turned to good accoun 
in a garden where material is needed fo 
mulching, as in the case of Peas and Beans 
I have also used them with good effect abou 
Rose trees and herbaceous plants in a lon 
dry period when short of the needful manure 
Spent Hops form a good substitute, too, for — 
leaf-mould along with loam after standing _ 
a few months.. Anyone who can witho 
much difficulty procure them will find the 
of setvice, particularly so for mulching, 

, - WoopBASTWICK.» 
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Rose Lady Verey. 

A Rose of good substance and excellent 
form, and of a most pleasing shade of pink. 
The blooms are well carried’ on good stout 
stems, and the foliage is particularly hand- 
some. 
N.R.S. Show at Regent’s Park, by Mr. 
Elisha Hicks, and was awarded a certificate 
of-merit: _ ~~ ; 





Roses—the flower stem. 
It is essential that there should be a stout 
stem to hold the bloom upright. This is 


especially the case to make a variety of value- 


for bedding or for cutting. Yet it is a matter 
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to new sorts. 


sometimes overlooked when awards are given 
The time has not come, 
-perhaps, for every novelty to be put up with- 
out support, but at any rate it is always well 


to note the fact when a variety does not need 


it. The great popularity of the variety 


- Ophelia is due in no small part to its erect 
- flower stem. 


1. It is indeed one of the first 
things thought of in a Rose by growers of cut 


- flowers for sale. I lately noticed that Premier, 


a recent sort from the source named, had an 
exceptional flower stem. ‘This is, in fact, a 


very pretty Rose with a deep pink, almost 
_ cerise shade, and we are likely to hear a great 


deal of it as a cut-flower variety. It has 


been exhibited in good order by Mr. E. J. 





This Rose was exhibited at the recent ~ 


PE: . Rose Lady Verey. 
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Hicks, who states in his list that the perfume 
’ in this case is exceptional, too. iy a P 


Roses, old sorts: Gruss an Tep- 
~ litz and Hugh Dickson. 


I suppose for fragrance few Roses amongst 
the crimson scarlet sorts are richer than 
Gruss an Teplitz and Hugh Dickson. The 
former is the senior in point of introduction, 
though, as Roses go, Hugh Dickson is 
classed with older sorts, too. Mentioning 
them both to a friend who has a number of 
varieties, his estimate of them is that, for 


sweetness of perfume, coupled with hand- 
some foliage in autumn, Gruss an Teplitz 
still has a place, though for individual blooms 
it leaves much to be desired, and his verdict 
in respect to Hugh Dickson is this: ‘‘ One 
of the sturdiest of growers, flowers fich in 
colour, good in form, exquisitely scented, will 
~ always have a place in collections so long as 
Roses are grown.”’ 
Personally, I do not know of a better crim- 
son scarlet than Hugh Dickson, and I write 
after years of experience of it, with a bowl 
of delightful blossoms before me, rich in per- 
fume, and enhanced with beautiful foliage. 
No one can afford to give such a Rose up for 
other, and perhaps untried, varieties. No one 
who -values  a_ really good, all-round sort 
‘ought to be without it. MIDLANDER. 


* 


dealt with accordingly. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Stimulating the plants. 


Although cultivators of Chrysanthemums 
prepare and employ a rich compost for the 
plants to grow in when transferring them to 
their flowering pois, this is not sufficient to 
carry them through their flowering stage 
without the addition of stimulating food 
being supplied in other forms. Chrysanthe- 
mums are voracious feeders, as they make 
‘such a quantity of roots, thus absorbing 
quickly much of the manurial property con- 
tained in the soil. The enormous quantity 
of water which the plants require also tends 
to wash out much of the food that the soil 
contains, that’ such a loss must be compen- 
sated by artificial feeding of the plants. 
There are now two ways of supplying Chry- 
santhemums with stimulants, one in a liquid 
state, and the other as dry food, given in the 
form of top-dressings to the surface roots. 
Both are excellent methods, but it is not 
wise to confine the feeding of the plants to 
either system alone. A combination of the 
two is much the best, as all kinds of weather 
can easily be taken into consideration and 
Many persons ad- 
vise that stimulants be not applied until the 
flower-buds are formed; but after having 
fully considered the matter, I think this is a 
mistake, because in some cases the flower- 
buds do not form till the middle and end of 
September, and sometimes later than that. 
‘rom this stage till the time the plants are 
in bloom is much too short a space to allow 
them a chance of deriving much benefit from 
the application of artificial support. When 
the plants are potted in new soil they grow 
freely for a time if nothing is applied but 
clean water to the roots, and they assume a 
colour in the leaves natural to the variety ; but 
after a time, if nothing is given to the roots 
but clean water, the foliage changes to a 
sickly yellow, and the lower leaves fall. It 
is just at the time when the roots have taken 
full possession of the soil, that feeding should 
commence. When the plants are growing 
well do not let them deteriorate by lack ol 
attention in this point, but keep them advanc- 
ing ; allow no check to take place, or a break- 
down will assuredly occur when least ex- 
pected. The plants ought to be fed long 
before the time arrives for the buds to form, 
so that they may be strong at that critical 
period. If plants are not sufficienly fed that 
they may retain their former vigour, how can 
they be expected to form strong and healthy 
flower-buds? Weakly plants never produce 
flower-buds of the same quality as stronger 
plants of the same variety, and if the buds 
are not produced in proportion to the neces- 
sary qualities of each variety, how can the 
flowers be properly developed ? 

Feeding should commence as soon as the 
pots in which the plants are to flower are 
full of roots—that is to say, as soon as the 
roots have pushed through the new soil and 
are being entwined around the sides of the 
pot. The time that the plants were potted, 
the size of the pots, and the kind of soil used, 
the manner in which the potting was per- 
formed, and what varieties are grown, all 
tend to alter the time when feeding is re- 
quired. No one can make a mistake by doing 
as | advise, for he can easily convince him- 
self as to how the rooting process is going 
on by turning a few of the plants carefully 
out. The strongest growing varieties always 
make roots the mest quickly, and the more 
delicate growers most slowly; therefore, se- 
lect some of the medium habited plants, and 
judge from these the manner in which the 
remainder are progressing. X. 


* 
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VEGETABLES. 





Crops to sow now. 


In July there are usually vacant plots re- 
cently occupied with early Peas or Potatoes, 
which, after clearing away haulm, etc., 
merely require forking and levelling for the 
reception of small seeds. Few root veget- 
ables are more appreciated during autumn 
and early winter than summer-sown Carrots 
of the Early Horn section. Those sown in 
March or April cannot be compared to them 
for tenderness. Let the drills be 15 inches 
asunder, sow thinly and cover lightly, tread- 
ing along the lines to firm the ground pre- 
vious to plying the rake as a finish. Spinach 
may also be sown for autumn and early 
winter pickings under similar conditions, to 
be eventually thinned out to 6 inches apart, 
while Cos and Cabbage Lettuce sown in 
shallow drills 1 foot asunder will provide 
good heads in September if each plant is 
afforded a like distance. A good breadth 
of Turnips may with safety be sown at this 
date, choosing one of the yellow-fleshed varie- 
ties, hard to beat for favour. A like distance 
between the rows will meet their require- 
ments, as they do not make quite as much 
leafage as the white fleshy sort. It is full 
late to sow Coleworts, but given a fine 
autumn there is no reason why good heads 
should not be forthcoming if set out betimes 
12 inches apart, and a fertiliser scattered be- 
tween them in showery weather as growth 
proceeds. Where Endive is cared for, treat 
as advocated for Lettuce. It is sure to come 
in useful to mix with Lettuce as a winter 
salad, if nicely blanched by obscuring the 
light from them with pots or pans, or the 
plants with a ball of soil may’ be removed 
to a dark shed. The recent rain has been 
pretty general, so that the soil is well mois- 
tened for the reception of seeds. What we 
require now is the hot weather of last May 
to bring seedlings on. Then with frequent 
stirring of the soil, and thinning of the 
various kinds enumerated, growth should be 
rapid. As seedlings of most vegetables appeal 
to slugs, keep an eye on them while in a 
small state. Dusting with powdered lime 
of an evening will lessen the attack, not over- 
looking the flea among the Turnips. Soot, 
lime, and dry wood-ash will usually drive 
away this pest. J.5M. 


New Broad Beans. 


At the last meeting in the Horticultural 
Hall, Messrs. Sutton and Sons staged three 
entirely new types of Broad Beans which at- 
tracted considerable attention. They are the 
result of a cross made at the London Road 
Plant-Breeding Station between Sutton’s ex- 
hibition Longpod (white-seeded) and Beck’s 
Green Gem (a rather dwarfer, small-podded, 
green-seeded variety). These parental types 
were also staged for comparison. One of 
the new strains is a white-seeded semi-dwarf 
(18 inches high), of. vigorous habit, which 
carries a heavy crop of pods. It is dwarfer 
than either parent, and is wonderfully 
branched. The other two are distinctly dwarf, 
reaching a height of 1 foot only, very much 
branched, and somewhat spreading. The 
crop produced is quite an extraordinary one, 
especially when the dwarf habit of the plants 
is taken into consideration. The individual 
pods contain four or five beans, green in the 
case of one selection, and white in the other. 
The seeds are of the Longpod character, in- 
termediate in size between the two parents. 
It is expected that the two dwarf strains will 
prove of great value for early crops in frames 
or pits. But all three types are also emi- 
nently suitable for culture in the open ground, 


for the obvious reason that they can be grown 
closer together than is usual, while naturally 
they do not rob neighbouring crops of light 
and air to the same extent as ordinary tall 
kinds. It is hoped that sufficient seed of 
the semi-dwarf and the white-seeded dwarf 
strains may be harvested this season to 
allow of their being offered in next year’s 
catalogue. 


The Sutton Rhubarb, 


The note by ‘“‘ J. M.,’’ on page 464, with 
reference to the above-named Rhubarb, is in- 
teresting. I have grown the Sutton Rhubarb 
for the last few years, and can testify to its 
productiveness and the ‘“ colour of stalks, a 
deep red right through ’’; but it is more than 
this: it never becomes coarse, like Myatt’s 
Victoria, for instance, and in this it is similar 
to Glaskin’s Perpetual, a sort which can be 
raised from seed and affords a crop the first 
year. Neither of these varieties produces 
very thick sticks, and possibly because of this 
many folk fight shy of them. | Only to-day 
(July 15th) I have pulled sticks red right 
through, which are used for pies in conjunc- 
tion with other fruit, and it is as tender as 
were the first sticks pulled in early spring. 
Too often folk who grow Rhubarb imagine 
that the thicker the sticks the better; but 
how many make use of them, say in June 
or July, when they become coarse? The 
sorts first mentioned are tender for months, 
and, in my judgment, are to be preferred to 
some of the old varieties. 


W OODBASTWICK. 
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Bitterness in Cucumbers. 


It is not an uncommon thing to have com- 
plaints about bitterness in Cucumbers. I 
think the chief reason for bitterness in 


Cucumbers is that the temperature in which . 


the plants have been grown is too low. Rapid 
growth means-sweet and tender produce, and 
rapid growth can only be secured by a high 
thermometer plus a genial, moist atmosphere. 
On the other hand, Cucumbers grown in, for 
instance, frames which are to all intents and 
purposes cold frames make slow growth, the 
fruits develop slowly, and are more than 
likely to be bitter and tough. I fancy, too, 
that excessive watering with soot water is 
apt to tend towards bitterness in the case of 
Cucumbers, and the use of this liquid ought 
to be sparing. Liquid manure of the old 
type, and well diluted, is to be preferred to 
soot water; and if the ventilation be care- 
fully attended to, and the temperature kept 
fairly high and uniform, complaints as to 
bitterness in Cucumbers will be rare. 


A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


Autumn-sown Onions. 


Although the sowing time is not yet due 
for a few weeks, yet the seeds are generally 
obtained in advance, and a note upon the 
varieties may not be out of place. In many 
cases the usual practice is to sow the Rocca 
or Tripoli sorts, but, while these usually pro- 
duce very good and mild-flavoured bulbs, it 
is, beyond doubt, very advisable to rely more 
upon sowings of such Onions as Ailsa Craig, 
Cranston’s Excelsior, and Bedfordshire 
Champion. Bulbs from plants transplanted 
in spring are not only equally as early in 
use as those of the Roccas or Tripolis, but 
they keep very much better. It is always 
advisable to transplant autumn-sown Onions, 
whatever the variety may be, for the plants 


- usual way. ] . 
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produce very much larger, and finer, bulbs 
than those which are left in the seed bed. 
A ScotTtisH GARDENER. 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 
Large Onions, - (ye 

I. read under the heading of ‘ Notes 
and Replies,” page 446, July 8th, very in- 
teresting notes on how to grow these, and 
until I read the last sentence I imagined I 
was going to succeed, but now I am quite 
alarmed. The sentence referred to reads: 
‘“ With these Onions the necks should not 
be bent over.’’ Now, as I was under the im- 
pression. that to get large bulbs the necks — 
required to be bent over after growth stopped, 

I am really in a dilemma as to which course I 
should follow. I have a splendid collection 
of Onions growing now which measure on — 
an average from the base of the bulb to the 
top of the neck fully 8 inches. They seem to 
have started swelling quite naturally, and I 
shall be glad if you could enlighten me as 
to the proper course to pursue now. Should 
I just let them grow on naturally or bend 
the necks aver later on? This is my first 
attempt at growing Onions for exhibition. 
W./A. J. SHaw. 

[If Onions are making Satisfactory pro- 
gress, 7.e., if the bulb is swelling properly and 
the stems are normal in size and no gross 
habited, the latter should not be bent over 
until growth is complete. If, on thé other 
hand, the plants are inclined to run more to 
growth and do not form bulbs properly, a 
condition termed by many growers “ bull- 
necked,’’ so styled owing to the stem being 
abnormal in size, then they should certainly 
be carefully bent over—not broken—at intet- 
vals to check further development in this 
direction, and to induce bulb development _ 
instead. From the tenor of your note we 
think you will do well to await completion 
of growth before bending the tops over in the 
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Growing Belgian Chicory. z : 
(Witloof).—Will you kindly give me some _ 
information as to the proper cultivation of 
Belgian Chicory ? ass Tie ae 
[The Witloof, or Belgian Chicory, suc- 
ceeds best on ground that has been 
manured for a previous crop, as contact with 
fresh manure causes the roots to become 
forked. The best time to sow is early in ~ 
May. This should be done in precisely the 
same manner as Carrots or Beet. The seed 
germinates very freely, therefore it is best 
to sow thinly, and so avoid having drawn, 
spindly plants. Thin out to 9 inches or 1 foot ie 
apart as soon as the seedlings have developed __ 
a few leaves, and keep them free from weedS 
afterwards by frequent hoeing. The roots a, 
become full grown about the end of ctober, — 
when they may either be left in the ground-— 38} 
and lifted as wanted or be taken up and partly 
buried in some convenient spot where they — 
will be easily got at during the winter. We _ 
favour the latter plan, and lift the whole lot _ 
during November. The green tops are 
twisted, not cut off, and the roots buried just“ 
deep enough to cover the crown and no more. _ 
As the Witloof is perfectly hardy the roots re- 
quire no protection beyond that afforded by” = 
the soil, only when severe weather seems 
imminent a little litter shaken over a portion | 
of them will enable them-to be got out more _ 
readily. Forcing is best done in a Mushroom-_ Bi . 
house, or any dark place with a temperature _ 
ranging between 55 degs.' and 60 degs. — 
‘Strong heat causes the tops to grow more — 
quickly, but they are then not nearly so crisp 
eating. By keeping the roots buried up out- — 
doors, as indicated, there is no difficulty in) 
keeping up the supply till spring, provided — 
a sufficient quantity of roots is grown with 
that end in view.] 
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» TREES AND SHRUBS. 
ot The Mock Oranges. - 





The Mock Oranges or species and varieties 
of Philadelphus are, perhaps, the most useful 
group of late June and early July flowering 
shrubs we have, for they blossom freely, have 
showy flowers, and are easily grown. There 
are numerous kinds, including species, varie- 
ties, and hybrids, which vary a good deal in 
habit, some forming bushes 15 feet to 20 feet 
high and over 12 feet through, down to the 
dainty little P. microphyllus, which often 
scarcely reaches 25 feet in-height. The com- 
mon Mock Orange, P. coronarius, or Syringa 
as it issometimes called, is a familiar object 
in many parts of the country, for although a 


native of S.E. Europe and Asia Minor it is 


quite hardy in the British Isles. Growing 
12 feet or 15 feet high, it forms an erect bush 
10 feet or 12 feet through, and bears a pro- 
fusion of- yellowish-white, fragrant flowers, 
each an inch or more across, every year. 
There are other large-growing kinds that are 
quite as beautiful, one of the best being P. 
grandiflorus which grows 15 feet to 18 feet 
high, with arching branches which produce 
large, white, scentless flowers in clusters of 
three to five, This is a native of the S.E. 


United States, whence it was introduced 


over a century ago. For people who object 
to the strong perfume of P. coronarius this is 
an excellent species to plant. There is a 
variety laxus which is of looser habit than 
the type, with narrower leaves and smaller 
flowers. P._latifolius sometimes exceeds 20 
feet in height. It is closely related to P. 
grandiflorus and is sometimes called P. g. 
var, floribundus. The pure white flowers are 
each nearly 2 inches across and are borne very 
freely, In this case the flowers have a little 


/ 


scent. Where but one tall species is wanted 
this is the best one to plant. 

P. Lewisi is a very attractive species from 
Western N. America, but, unfortunately, it is 
less reliable than those previously mentioned, 
good flowering years occurring at irregular 
intervals, ‘usually after a hot summer. It 
grows 15 feet high and forms a wide bush. 
The flowers are white, each about 1} inch 
across. and produced five to nine together in 
racemes. In the warmer parts of the coun- 
try it is possible to cultivate the beautiful and 
distinct P. mexicanus out of doors as a border 
plant, though it is tender and in most parts 
requires the protection of a wall. The soli- 


Philadelphus Coup d’Argent. 


tary flowers are deeply cupped, very fragrant, 
and 2 inches across. There is a variety 
Coulteri which is equally tender. In this case 
each white. petal is marked at the base by a 
deep purple blotch. There are several com- 


- paratively new Chinese plants amongst the 


taller Mock Oranges, one that is specially 
worthy of mention being P. Delavayi. This 
grows 1o feet high and produces large clusters 
of fragrant, pure white flowers, each 1 inch 
to 14 inch across, Turning to the 
DwarkFER KINDS, the one that is likely to 
attract most attention is P. microphyllus. 
This is a low bush often below 2 feet high, 
although it may eventually, under very 
favourable conditions, reach a height of 4 feet, 
forming a dense thicket of wiry interlaced 
branches with small, oval, grey-green leaves 
and solitary white flowers, each about an inch 
across, borne from the points of short lateral 
shoots. The flowers are deliciously fragrant 
and the plant is an ideal one for small gar- 
dens. It is a native of Colorado, Arizona, 
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etc., and is perfectly hardy. The advent of 
this charming little bush in 1883 had a 
marked effect upon the general usefulness of 
the genus. Hitherto the large kinds alone 
had been known, and they were unsuitable for 
small gardens. P. microphyllus was, how- 
ever, crossed with P. coronarius, and the off- 
spring included a number of free-flowering 
plants that are easily kept below 4 feet in 
height. Most of these hybrids were raised by 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and they are typified 
by the plant bearing his name, P. Lemoinei. 
That and a form named erectus were two of 
the first hybrids to be distributed, and they 
are still regarded as two of the most satis- 
factory kinds. A wide range of hybrids may 
now be procured, however, some with single, 
others with double flowers. The earlier 
hybrids had flowers intermediate in size and 
shape between the parents, but there are later 
ones that bear flowers 2 inches across. 
Amongst single-flowered hybrids there are 





Avalanche, Gerbe de Niege, Fantaisie, 
purpureo-maculatus (in which the base of 
each petal is stained with purple), Candelabra, 
Pavilion Blane, and Coup d’Argent,. which, 
when shown by Sir Wm. Lawrence at the 
R.H.S. meeting on June 27th, was given an 
award of merit. This ids one of the finest 
of the Mock Oranges, the pure white flowers 
single, flat, and fragrant. Those with double 
or semi-double flowers include Boule d’Argent, 
Manteau d’Hermine, Rosace, and Virginal. 
Rosace has exceedingly large, pure white 
flowers. 

CuLTuRE.—The Mock Oranges require good 
loamy soil, and as they are gross feeders it is 
a good plan to surface-dress the ground above 
the roots with well-decayed manure every 
second year. They are all propagated by cut- 
tings of young shoots inserted in sandy soil in 
a close frame in July, and plants suitable for 
permanent planting may be grown in two 
years from cuttings. The hybrids of the 
Lemoinei type are improved by being cut back 
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annually as soon as the flowers fade, the 
flowering shoots being cut away to a point 
where a vigorous young shoot appears, or 
even to the ground-line. his vigorous 
pruning results in long, well-ripened shoots 
which bloom from end to end. The tall kinds 
do not require regular pruning, but may be 
cut back when becoming too large for their 
positions. W. K. 





Carpentaria californica. 

Given congenial conditions as to climate 
and soil, there is nothing among summer- 
flowering evergreen shrubs of greater beauty 
than this choice member of the Saxifrage 
order. Generally speaking, however, it is not 
a plant to garden with in the open in inland 
districts, while not infrequently, even in so- 
called favoured localities, both growth and 
flowering leave much tobe desired. Even in 
the Isle of Wight we have seen it unhappy, 
flowering poorly, while the growth, too, was 
meagre. In this and other gardens further 
inland a rusty-looking condition of the leaf- 
points is set up. The finest example we have 
seen Was growing under glass in a Hereford- 
shire garden. That superb specimen, cover- 
ing many feet of the back wall of a lean-to 
greenhouse, was worth a long journey to see. 
Its perfect health, free growth, and abun- 
dant flowering are not likely to be forgotten. 
The plant, indeed, was in rude health and 
vigour. From out of greenhouses many 
fine plants are crowded to make room for 
garish things of no beauty or ornament, 
and to those having such and unable to grow 
the lovely Carpentaria otherwise, I would 
suggest the protection the glass-house affords. 

Peat, leaf soil, sand, and light loam in equal 
parts, with complete drainage and a cool 
root run, will suit the plant quite well under 
glass, A like soil, a south-western exposure 
against a wall in favoured places may, with 
free syringing overhead in summer, suit this 
plant occasionally in the open air. 


Ac G: 





Laburnums blown over. 


- The Laburnum does not seem to be a very 
securely rooted tree, as I have had two or 
three. good-sized plants in my garden up- 
rooted by the wind. Only just recently one 
very large one was blown right over in a 
high wind, which seemed rather surprising 
to me, because the foliage is not nearly so 
thick as that of many trees, so that it carries 
much less ‘sail’? than others. This par- 
ticular tree was growing quite near a wall, 
so that it is possible it may not have had 
many roots on the wall side, though being an 
old and well-grown tree I should have 


thought its roots would have penetrated under-. 


neath the wall. To Jose a large tree from 
one’s garden is to lose an old friend, for one 
gets attached to them after the association 
of years, O=-CsG: 


Gleditschia japonica (Japanese — 
Locust). 

In spite of its formidable thorns, this is a 
very pretty free-growing tree, with elegant 
Fern-like leaves, each often 12 inches long. 
As a lawn tree it is very ornamental, and in 
the freshness of its foliage and tender beauty 


will hold its own among our most graceful 
trees. MsS: 








Hedges. 


This is a good time at which to trim 
Beech or Privet hedges. The garden shears 
make the most tidy job, but the hedge-knife 
in skilled hands is by far the quicker way to 
deal with hedges. When hedges of Sweet 
Briar go out of bloom they, too, may be dealt 
with, and Box hedges and edgings may also 


be taken in hand. W. McG. 
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Work of the week, 


During the past week heavy rains and 
storms have passed over this district, up- 
rooting some trees and tearing branches off 
others. Shrubs, too, have in many instances 
been badly damaged, also hardy plants, the 
latter having been tossed to and fro to such 
an extent as to ruin theit flowers. Del- 
phiniums, so beautiful before the storm, have- 


been practically ruined, indeed, many groups . 


of these stately flowers have been so badly 
damaged that it was decided to cut them 
down entirely and trust to a second bloom 
in autumn. Climbing plants were torn from 
their supports, and much time has been spent 
in replacing them. The ground beneath fruit 
trees is, in many instances, carpeted with 
fallen fruit, especially Apples. All Roses 
fully open at the time have been spoilt, and 
even the advancing buds damaged, rendering 
their removal necessary. Happily the groups 
of plants which had been carefully staked 
beforehand have weathered the storm, and 
with a few warm days will right themselves. 
Bell flowers and- many other plants which’ 
have passed out of bloom are now being re- 
lieved of their seed vessels, and a quantity 
of white Thrift—used as a broad edging—has 
been lifted and its place taken by yellow 
Pansies. The pretty tufted Pansy (Nora 
Marrow) has been used to form a broad edg- 
ing to a bed of Carnations in place of mixed 
Pinks, which have just passed out of bloom. 
Perpetual flowering Carnations occupying 
some of the beds have had their leaders 
pinched back where they were found not to 
be breaking freely, and the ground about 
them well stirred up with the hoe to en- 
courage growth. Beds filled with Agapan- 
thus Mooreanus have been cleared of weeds 
and the soil broken up amongst them, as they 
are now on the point of blooming. The same 
applies to other beds of plants, as since the 
rains abundance of weeds is appearing. 
Staking of the various subjects continues, 
both in the mixed borders and flower garden. 
The old foliage—having thoroughly ripened— 
has now. been removed from. Bella Donna 
Lilies, and a few seeds of some choice annual 
scattered over them. Rhodanthes and Swan 
River Daisy sown last week are through the 
soil, and must be guarded against the attacks 
of slugs. Sweet Williams have been sown 
in quantity, and all ground between flower- 
ing shrubs is being cleaned and well broken 
up, adding greatly to the appearance of the 
garden. Gravel paths have been rolled, as 
this is very effective if done while the paths 
are moist. Progress has been made in the 
Heath garden, where all long Grass is now 
being cut and placed as a mulch around the 
shrubs and trees. New plantations are run 
through with the hoe, as, owing to the num- 
bers of bulbs planted amongst them, this has 
been impossible until now. Anchusas in 
variety having passed out of flower have been 
cut back to within 6 inches of the ground. 





Among the hardy flowers, 


Tue Lupins.—It is little wonder that the 
herbaceous Lupin has come into so much 
favour since so many new varieties have ap- 
peared. This year they have been doing well, 
and I am much pleased with some of the 
newer ones, especially a lot raised from seeds 
which a friend had saved from a choice set 
of varieties. I do not know that any of its 
colour can surpass Meerheimi, although there 
are many lovely shades of pink and rose 
among the varieties. 
of the new ones are so expensive. Those of 





neglect it for many inferior plants. It divides 


_ protected in winter. 


It is a pity that some _ 
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PLANTS. 


us who have purses not over well filled have — 
often to find comfort in raising a batch of 
seedlings of popular plants fron? seeds saved 
from good sorts. I sometimes raise them in —~ 
pots and sometimes in the open ground. In 
light soil, well prepared, it is quite safe to 
sow in the open in June or July, but one 
hardly ever gets such a good proportion of 
seedlings in the open as in pots under — 
glass if the latter are looked after. Still, 
contingencies arise with amateurs with seeds 
sown in pots and under glass. We may 
have business or other engagements which 
take us from home for some days, and we 
may return to find a promising potful all in 
ruin. So with an easily-raised plant like the _ 
Lupin I plump for sowing in the open in. ~ 
shallow drills, little more-than covering. the 
seeds with fine soil. = : 

THE JERUSALEM Cross.—The old-fashioned _ 
Lychnis chalcedonica, or Jerusalem Cross, 1s 
a showy border flower, and 1 am surprised 
that other amateurs do not grow it so much | 
as at one time. I like the single variety, 
but the double one is a great favourite with 
its heads of scarlet button-like flowers. It 
is, in some folk’s eyes, a bit coarse, but it 
must be forgiven this, surely, for the sake _ 
of its brightness. The white one is scarce, 
but I am not disposed to lament over its 
scarcity,.as I do not care for it at all. The 
scarlet one is among our brightest border 
flowers from June to August, and, whem one 
sees a big plant about 3 feet high with many 
heads of brilliant scarlet flowers, one is — 
tempted to say that it shows poor taste to ~ 


easily in autumn or spring, and is altogether — 
a capital plant for the amateur. The single 
one can be raised from seeds, which |] have 
found grow easily. A rich soil is rewarded 
by taller and finer plants. an 
YouNG’s EVENING PRIMROSE.—This is one 
of the day bloomers among the Cinotheras, ~~ 
and fine as are ’some of the evening bloomers, _ 
those that flower in the day are most suit- — 
able for some of us. Youngi is one of the 
so-called double ones, but is really semi- — 
double. It is, I am told, a variety of GE. 
fruticosa, and gives blooms of a good yellow. 
One thing I-do not like about it, and that 
is that it has a very feeble stem, and if not 
tied up in good time flops on the ground. — 
Gi. M. Cuthbertson is better in this respect, — 
as it has a firmer stem. Let this and the — 
other day-blooming Qé£notheras grow into 
good-sized plants; fasten them up properly, 
but not stiffly; give them a good supply of — 
water at the root, and readers will appreciate — 
these flowers as they have never done before, — 
Young’s one among the number. Bon 
THe BLuE Himatayan Poppy.—I have been == 
lamenting for some time the loss of some — 
seedlings of that wonderful Blue Himalayan 
plant, Meconopsis Wallichii, which the stress _ 
of the winter deprived me of. This has hap- 
pened to me before, as I have not frames suf- _ 
ficient to cover all the things which are safer _ 
The plants looked well 
until January, but were too succulent, an 
hard frosts with rains between proved to 
much for the young stock. oi 
THE Snowy Loose-srrire (Lysimachia | 
clethroides).—This is one of the border or 
waterside plants not too common, yet no / 
so choice as to be sought much after. Yet — 
I like its pretty arching habit, and the way 
its spikes of white flowers arch over, adding —__ 
greatly to the distinct character of the plant. — 
It is not too tall for the small garden. L 
clethroides does best by the side of a pond 
stream. f 
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Sweet Pea Mrs. G. W. Bishop. 


This is a rich salmon-cerise variety of the 
Spencer type. The flowers are large, well 
frilled, and freely borne on good stems. The 
variety has-been given an award of merit by 
the RS. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 


Few will be disposed to disagree with the 
eulogy of ““S. A.’’ on page 458 as to the 
beauty of the double scarlet flowers of Geum 
Mrs. Bradshaw, but it is not everywhere that 
one can cultivate it satisfactorily. Those who 
are specially interested in Geums will perhaps 
recollect that ‘‘ W. McG.” in a note which 
~appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for July 
23rd, 1921, pointed out the weakness of this 
beautiful varietv in the dwindling away of 
plants, chiefly, I believe, of second and third 
year growth, and I was able to confirm this 
by a note of mine which appeared in the issue 
dated January 14th this year. This season 
_has-been no exception, for in several places 
the same shrinking, or drying up, amongst 
two and three year old plants has occurred. 
It seems to me that this particular variety is 
capricious, and cannot always be depended 
upon, even when division_of roots has taken 
place, and the only safeguard I have found is 
to treat it more or less as a biennial. This 
course I follow, and at the moment have a 
bed of healthy young plants which were raised 
from seed sown under glass early in March. 
Can “S. A.,” with his wide knowledge 
amongst hardy flowering plants, throw any 
light on the vagaries of Mrs. Bradshaw. 

_ Iam glad that ‘' S. A.’ has called attention 
to other varieties of Geums besides the sub- 
ject of this note, though both Mr. John Brad- 
shaw and Lady Stratheden are as yet com- 
paratively little known. Older sorts like 
Coccineum (bright scarlet) and ~ Heldreichi 
(orange) should not be lost sight of, but how 
often do we find that the introduction of a 
good novelty will for a time at least .over- 
shadow other members of a genus which have 
their good points too? I am not attempting 
to minimise the worth of Mrs. Bradshaw, but, 
like others, am somewhat nonplussed at 
failure amongst plants of second year and up- 
wards when one looks for better things, and 
the strange thing is that splitting up the roots 
does not prevent the shrivelling up of the 
roots, that are simply handfuls of mould as 
if caused by damping off. LEAHURST. 


—— Many have been the reports of the un- 





_— satisfactory behaviour of this fine plant, and 


though I have grown it for a long time 
mivselfs I have always found it very uncer- 
tain. I have tried it in. many different as- 


_ pects and soils, and it has done best with me 
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in a very stony and porous, yet rich, soil. I 
say “‘ stonv,’”’ but the ‘‘ stones’’ which seem 
to suit it best are good-sized pieces of porous 
brick, and plenty of them. I fancy, too, the 
plants do better in a bed raised a foot or so 
above the ordinary level. I have seen it grow- 
ing very luxuriantly in a country garden 
where the soil was very sandy. 
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The propagation of Pinks. 
July is perhaps the best month for the pro- 
pagation of Pinks, and it is hardly impossible 
to have too many of these in the garden. 
Many yet rely upon the old-fashioned 
“piping,’’ but personally I prefer the 
ordinarv cutting taken with a heel. The 





_ latter, I think, makes more bushy plants. in 


considerably less time than when pipings are 
used. Either method, however, is 
certain, a ‘‘strike’’ of 98 per cent. being 
quite common, both from cuttings and from 
pipings. A “ piping,’’ it may be said, con- 
sists of the young heart growth pulled from 


very - 
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the shoot, while a heel cutting embraces the 
whole of the current growth which is torn 
from the parent plant by means of a sharp, 
downward pull. No preparation or trimming 
is necessary in the case of cuttings, and if 
these be inserted in a cold frame in.a bed of 
sandy soil, roots will be formed in a com- 
paratively short time, usually in about a 
month. As soon as heart growth indicates 
rooting the lights may be removed and pre- 
parations made for the planting out of the 
young Pinks. W. McG. 





Lilium Martagon album. 


The lovely white variety of the Martagon 
Lily is now in bloom. Some stocks appear 
liable to fasciation, which spoils the appear- 
ance of the plant, but a good variety in fertile 
soil and growing toa height of 3 feet or 4 feet 
or more is very attractive. Some of the best 
plants I have ever seen were in anold garden 
where a border ran in front of a break of 
Gooseberry bushes. 
spread through the front row of Gooseberries, 
and the spikes made their way among the 
branches and were exceptionally fine. It 
ought to be borne in mind that Lilium Marta- 
gon is at home in the shade, such as it re- 


ceives when growing under summer-leafing 
trees. S. A. 


The Night-scented Stock, 


_ It was ‘just a waft of sweetness ”’ on pass- 
ing a garden the other night that called forth 
the remark of a friend unacquainted with 
the Night-scented Stock (Mathiola bicornis). 

As everyone who grows this annual is 
aware, it is a most insignificant-looking plant, 
and is not attractive by any means, but when 
the flowering period comes, and the blossoms 
open at nightfall, what sweetness they emit! 
Many who sow annuals fail to realise how 
quickly the Night-scented Stock artives at 
maturity, that—at this time of the year—a 
pinch of seed sown on a warm border will 
germinate very soon and blossoms will ap- 
pear a few weeks after. 

Why not sow that pinch in your garden 
now, and have the fragrance of the blossoms 
in the early autumn, when the days become 
perceptibly shorter? Many of us, I think, 
do not sufficiently appreciate the advantage to 
be derived by small and successional sowing’s 
of annuals. MIDLANDER, 








Gaillardias. 


Those who rely on increasing their stock 
of Gaillardias by root division sometimes 
meet with disappointment, as they do not 
always ‘take hold’; and further, they do 
not possess the same vitality as those raised 
from seed. Seed can be sown in the open 
ground earlier in the season, but at this date 
it is better to do so in a frame, where one 
may not only look after them more easily, 
but where they will not be crowded or over- 
shadowed with other things, as in a border. 

TOWNSMAN. 





Helianthemums, propagating. 

It is not always wise to depend on one or 
two old specimens, as sometimes they die off 
from the centre, as if they had come to the 
end of their resources, and exhausted the soil 
in which they were first planted. Bearing 
this in mind, cuttings of Helianthemums can 
be taken at almost any time during July or 


' August, and inserted in a bed made up of 


sandy soil, or propagated in pots. During 
a hot, dry time it will be needful to shade 
cuttings for a few days to prevent flagging. 
Cuttings may also be inserted about a rock 
garden in corners where needed, a course 


Some of the bulbs had - 
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which-I have frequently adopted. In plant- 
ing in their final quarters it ought not to be 
forgotten that Helianthemums are ‘ Sun 
Roses,’’ and should therefore have the benefit 
of a position where the most sun can reach 
them. They are practically flowers of a day, 
but so prodigal are the plants with their 
blossoms, that for weeks together there is 
scarcely any diminution in the output. 
WoobBastWIck, 


Tufted Pansies, 


It is the trifling attention we give to Tufted 
Pansies during’ their season of flowering that 
determines, to a large extent, their duration. 
Picking off the dead flowers daily, and mulch- 
ing the surface of the soil about the roots 
with rotted manure, or manure and _leaf- 
mould, will do very much for them, particu- 
larly during a dry time. In no circumstances 
must blossoms be allowed to form seed pods, 
as nothing checks future flowering so much 
as this. DErBy. 








Eriogonum umbellatum. 


This little grey-leaved plant from the moun- 
tains of California is now very attractive on 
the rock border, where the umbels of orange 
yellow flowers are appearing in abund- 
ance. This shrub enjoys a warm and well- 
drained position, where the water does not 
stand around its collar during winter. It is 
a very good wall plant. FM: 

—— Hitherto I have always found this 
somewhat shy blooming, but this year it 
has been flowering with the greatest freedom, 
large patches being simply covered with 
bloom. The individual flower heads are not 
particularly striking, and 1 have always re- 
garded it as a plant chiefly valuable for 
carpeting, the close mat of foliage always 
looking well, and particularly so in the 
autumn, when the leaves assume a_ bronzy 
tint. It seems so easy to grow and so accom- 
modating in its requirements, that I look 
upon it as quite one of the most valuable 
of carpeting plants. When it flowers as 
freely as it has done this year, however, it 
becomes quite a feature in the rock garden, 
the pale yellow umbels of flowers, which look 
insignificant when few in number, making 
quite a pretty show when massed. My 
patches have been much admired this year. 
The dry and hot conditions of last year and 
this, seem to have been to its taste. 

W .O. 





Pritillaria imperialis in cottage 
gardens, 


Amongst the most interesting plants I have 
seen this season were some large groups of 
yellow and red Crown Imperials in a cottage 
garden in South Bucks during the latter part 
of April. They were growing in a narrow 
border beside the walk to the cottage and had 
as companions Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, 
and other spring flowers planted informally 
along with bush Roses, etc. 

The Crown Imperial was most vigorous, 
growing 3 feet to 4 feet high in large batches. 
I need hardly say what a fine, stately appear- 
vance it had with its big heads of bloom. 
At the R.H.S. meeting early in May these 
plants were shown, but the effect of the cut 
blooms was poor compared to the display in 
the cottage garden. Many of the best effects 
provided by hardy plants are seen in cottage 
and farmhouse gardens, where the plants are 
left undisturbed except for an occasional 
thinning out. I have found that Crown Im- 
perials do well in the west in loamy soil on 
turf in the wild garden. The autumn is the 
best time to plant the bulbs, and they are 
cheap. SouTH Bucks. 
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Flower garden. 


Though several of the most effective plants 
in the garden have already shot their bolt and 
are diminishing toward their rest, the her- 





Fig, 1.—Chrysanthemum maximum 
The Speaker, 


baceous. border in July can-scarcely be said 
to miss them, seeing there is such a plenitude 
of successors to take their places, which 
come into their own during this month. 
Some of those which grace the later half of 
June may equally be claimed by July, but 
the change, though exceedingly steady, is 
complete, the old gracefully giving place to 
the new. 

It is this continuous changing that gives to 





Fig. 2.—Erigeron speciosum grandiflorum. 


the herbaceous border its greatest, charm, 
and establishes firmly and for ever its 
superiority over the ordinary ‘* summer bed- 
ding.’? Every morning throughout an ex- 


tended season there is something new to look 
for and admire, and the great beauty of the 
whole thing is that to the untrained or un- 
educated eye it can bring as big a measure 
of enjoyment as it does to those ‘‘ who know 
all about it.’’ A seeing eye and intelligence 
to appreciate are all that are needed, though 
I must claim, for those whose knowledge is 
more intimate, that the pleasure and satis- 
faction are deeper. _ 

Among the more prominent flowers con- 
tinuous from June to July we have the yellow 
and mauve Scabious, Gaillardias, Eryngium, 
Coreopsis, and Salvias, besides several others. 
The Anchusa has lost its beauty, the Verbas- 
cum is fast dropping its flowers, and the 
Delphinium is dwindling. Though we love 
them, we can spare them for the time being, 
for the Hollyhock is waxing stronger; the 
gorgeous Lilies are opening;» the great 
‘*plume poppy,’’ Bocconia cordata, has at- 
tained its proportions; Thalictrum and Hele- 
nium, Chysanthemum maximum, and 
Lychnis; Erigeron and Phlox, Achillea and 
Gypsophila, with many worthy associates, are 
claiming their places and unfolding their 
various banners. We are im the hey-day of 
summer—the herbaceous bed has reached its 
culminating point—its wealth is displayed 
with lavish hands, and we must make the most 
of it, for when the last hour of July has struck 
the meridian of the border will have passed 
and it will enter upon its decline. That de- 
cline may yet be very beautiful, its evening 
pass with the glow of a glorious sunset, but, 
still—it is evening, and darkness approaches. 
Let our July border be worthy of noon-day. 

From so many attractive subjécts I have 
selected a few which are typical for comment 
and for illustration, confining myself rigidly 


to those that are most easily grown, that are - 


inexpensive to procure, and most easily in- 
creased, Rare and more difficult plants, 
glorious as some of them are, would be 
rather out of place in an article which pro- 
fesses to be on the ABC level, but there is 
this much to be said, that in their respective 
classes they are little, if any, more effective 
than the better known, and more easily 
grown subjects I have chosen. 5 

I begin with Chysanthemum maximum 
(Fig. 1), the giant Daisy and summer typical 
flower, itself a miniature sun with silvern 
rays. The variety here figured is ‘‘ The 
Speaker,’’ one of the largest and best of its 
class, with flowers 4 inches in diameter. 1 
have just been admiring a plant in the border 
planted last October, and now carrying over 
five dozen immense blooms, which stand out 
boldly on stalks nearly 3 feet high. There 
is a sentiment attached to this, in that it 
so closely resembles the common Daisy of 
the field, toward which we all have a tender 
regard; but apart from that, single ‘‘ star’ 
flowers are among the most attractive forms 
of all flowers, for they have nothing to hide, 
and reveal the whole of their charms at a 
glance. Glorious in the border, it is not less 
so as a cut flower, for what can be more 
effective than a large vase of it when the 
blooms are well spread out ? 

Erigeron ‘speciosum, 
(Fig. 2), known also as one of the Flea-banes, 
is a continuous and most floriferous variety 
of a prodigal race. The other varieties are 
similar, most of them being shades of lavender 
or mauve. These are just the colours needed 
among the many yellows and whites and reds, 
and I know of nothing I could recommend 
to take their place. Its usefulness and tits 
effectiveness are beyond all question, and a 


_ varieties, notably Haageana, and in my own ~~ 


‘The Quakeress’’ - 
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plant will give a veritable armful of flowers. 
Grown in masses, it gives off an acrid scent 
which I cannot say | like, but grown ordi- 
narily in the border, at effective intervals, this 
cannot be detected. The plant is easily in- 
creased by division, and should be so treated 
at least once every third year. It is an ideal 
cut flower. 

The most vivid flower in the border just 
now is .that beautiful Campion, Lychnis 
chalcedonica. The blooms, on long stalks, 
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Fig, 3.—Helenium croceum, 


produced in terminal heads, are as bright a_ 
scarlet as any flower.can possibly be. It does _. 
not last long when cut, but it gives such a 
‘vital’? effect to the border that no one is 
tempted to cut it. ‘There is a double form 
of this variety, and several other distinct 






estimation no herbaceous border can be con- _ 
sidered complete without some representatives 
of this lovely and brilliant family. pay 

I come now to an early representative of 
a family which in one or other of its forms 
is with us from July till October. Fig. 3, 
Helenium croceum, is very. like its contem- — 
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Fig. 4.Achillea ptarmica Perry’s var, 
‘ : : 7 : . yt me ‘ 
poraries of the same family, pumilum, mag- 
nificum, autumnale, and Hoopesii, which are — 
all yellow, and Bolanderi, Golden Gem, and — 
striatum, coloured more or less with brown. a 
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blooms during the autumn. 
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In most of them the flowers, very freely pro- 
duced, have waved or fringed petals. 
are as easily grown as their larger relatives,- 
the Sunflowers, but they lack that stiffness 
so apparent in the latter, and are altogether 
prettier. In the border or in the drawing- 
room the colours combine well, and while 
they have a substantial appearance, they give 
no suspicion of heaviness. The plants are 


increased by division, and every garden must 
have them. The Yarrow, or Millfoil, is found 





Fig. 5,—Gypsophila paniculata. 


along every country roadside, and ‘its culti- 
vated forms are various. Though the rosy 


‘forms of Millefolium are very attractive, the 


family finds its greatest pride in Perry’s 
variety of Achillea ptarmica ‘‘ The Pearl” 
(see Fig. 4). This variety is greatly used by 
florists, for the masses of its bloom are useful 
in making floral designs by reason of the 
clear whiteness of the closely packed petals. 
The illustration gives the natural size of the 
‘“pips,’? though not the denseness in which 
they are produced. Plants put into the border 
last autumn are now in full bloom, and this 


is so plentiful that it can be cut in real - 


sheaves. In the towns the purity of its 
whiteness is-somewhat spoilt by soot and 
other impurities, but away in the country it 
rivals the snow. If, when the flowers have 


finished, the stalks are cut down, the plant 


some very acceptable 
The roots are 
for all the world like Spear Grass, and they 
should be lifted and divided up every two 
years, or they may show a tendency to die 
out. I have seen a half-acre patch of them 
die out to nothingness through not being 
taken up, divided, and transplanted. 

Fig. 5, Gypsophila paniculata, is so well 
known that it stands in need of no special 
commendation. But it must be included in 
any mention of July flowers. The form 
figured is the single variety used in com- 
bination with cut flowers, and giving to Sweet 
Peas exactly what they need when cut. Any 
heavier green would not be so acceptable. 
The double form, which in its individual 


will often send up 


- flowers is not unlike a fairy form of Achillea, 


has a heavier. effect, and is usable by itself, 
and I shall not attempt to describe the light 
and fairy-like appearance of the myriads o 
tiny white globules. When cut at the right 
stage and hung up in bunches this variety 
may be freely and effectively. used in the 
Christmas decorations. There is a coarser- 
growing, rather larger flowered single variety 


‘ 


They - 
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named Rokejana, which may justify its place 
in large borders. Its flowers are rosy-pink, 
but I am not sure that it is nearly as suited 
as the others for smaller gardens. I do urge 
this: ‘That by hook or by crook a plant of 
each of the single and double forms of pani- 
culata must be found room for. 

My last illustration, Fig. 6, is of a 
Lilizeceous plant, one that has a fleshy or 
tuberous root, and will spread very rapidly 
when in suitable quarters. Alstroemeria 
aurantiaca ‘is a beautiful orange-coloured 
form, and chilensis is orange-scarlet. There 
are darker varieties, but these two best serve 
our immediate purpose. Though it is such a 
splendid flower, it will increase and overrun 
other plants if not’ kept within bounds. The 
blooms are not large like Tiger Lilies, but 
run about 2 inches to 24 inches in diameter, 
bearing, however, all the beautiful charac- 
teristics of the larger Lilies. At a glance it 
can be seen what a splendid subject it is for 
cutting, and as it is very free flowering, it 
is a ‘‘ cut-and-come-again ”’ plant. It thrives 
in good garden soil or in a sandy loam, but 
likes neither gravel nor clay. There is, how- 
ever, so great a difference between well- 
grown and neglected plants that I advise no 
one to grow it who cannot give it ordinary 
attention. A suitable soil, a little cultivation, 
and a little manure, and it is set up for the 
season. 

As I before hinted, I have only touched on 
a few of July’s gifts. I could fill a column 
with the names of all it gives to us. Those 
I have selected are old-established favourites, 
and nothing that can happen in my days nor 
during those of the reader is likely to oust 
them out of that position. Biy:ls-E: 


Fruit, 
Summer pruning, 
When considering the welfare of his fruit 


trees at this period of the year, the grower 
will think of summer pruning. It must be 
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A fruit-tree shoot of the current year’s 
growth. 


understood that it is impracticable to summer 
prune standard and half-standard trees, and 
only to a limited degree large bush trees 
allowed to extend to 12-20 feet in diameter, 
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and growing on the free stock. All fruit 
trees on true ‘‘ dwarfing ’’ stocks may pro- 
perly be summer-pruned unless they be in bad 
health and not producing satisfactory growth. 

Summer pruning does not necessarily imply 
the use of the pruning-knife, but if not, it 
does imply the use of the thumb and finger 
for pinching off the end of the tender growth. 
In many cases the knife has to be used, the 
young growths having become too hard and 
thick. Close summer pruning, therefore, is 





Fig. 6.—Alstroemeria aurantiaca. 


chiefly adapted to trees grafted or budded 
on stocks suitable for the promotion of modi- 
fied growth. 

Strong-growing varieties of fruit trees on 
vigorous stocks are not amenable to summer 
pruning in the sense in which we have just 
been treating the subject. The trees insist 
upon greater freedom and space. In return 
they yield, under judicious treatment, a 
greater weight of fruit in proportion to their 
size, and the larger space they occupy. The 
average quality may not be quite so high, 
but the average quantity is distinctly greater. 
With these strong-growing pyramidal, bush, 
espalier and otherwise trained trees on walls, 
stakes, or wires, the main part of the summer 
pruning has to be done with the knife. The 
first pruning should take place in June if 
possible, in July at the latest; the former 
preferably. Having several hundred trees on 
the free stock, as well as several hundreds on 
the French Paradise, there are ample data for 
reference. Practically the whole of these fine 
bush trees were summer pruned from the 
middle of June to the end of July; and again 
from the end of August to the middle of 
September, until they came into full bearing, 
and their crops of fruit prevented growth of 
their redundant wood. After that period very 
little summer pruning was required, the trees 
being more moderate ‘in their growth and 
more productive of fruit spurs. The fruit on 
those trees was mainly first and second-grade, 
and produced in bushels. 

The summer pruning applied to these 
vigorous bushes consisted in (1) shortening 
the side-growths of the branches to three or 
four good leaves at their base at the first 
summer pruning. Usually four leaves were 
left, but in the case of a very vigorous shoot 
five leaves would be left, to ensure that the 
first, second, and possibly third buds in the 
axils of their respective leaves do not break 
into growth this season, for that would be 
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fatal to. the object we have in view, namely, 
to obtain the formation of flower-buds at 
those points. The fourth and fifth leaves 
utilise the abundant sap, and their axillary 
buds act as safety-valves and develop into 
new growth, thus drawing the surplus sap 
away from the axillary buds of the two or 
three Jowest buds which we desire to become 
flower-buds, or, as we commonly designate 
them, fruit-buds. (2) We lastly shorten the 
“leader,” or shoot, at the extremity of each 
branch as we proceed with our pruning all 
around the tree. In this case, before we prune 
we have to decide whether or not it be 
desirable to extend the branch any further, 
or whether it has arrived at its limitation. 
If it be desirable to extend it we cut it back 
to a bud at a part that will develop into an. 
equally strong part of the branch as the part 
formed during the preceding year. But if it 
be not desirable to extend the branch any 
further, then it may be pruned to two, three, 
or four leaves from its point of origin. At 
the second summer pruning it only remains 
to cut back all new growth to the first new 
leaf. that was made after the first summer 
pruning. The axillary bud of each new leaf 
may or may not commence to grow in its 
turn, very much depending on the season; 
but if it does produce new growth it may he 
allowed to retain one leaf only. If the season 
be wet and cold, the whole of the secondary 
growth may be cut away at the second 
summer pruning, in order that the wood and 
four or five leaves left. at the first summer 
pruning may receive the benefit of the 
autumnal sun. 

The illustration shows a fruit-tree shoot of 
the current year’s growth, a and b showing 
the fourth and fifth leaves, counting upwards 
from the first leaf marked x. Below x are two 
small leaves marked d and e, of little value 
for the purpose in view, so we ignore them. 
The shoot is cut off, or swmmer-pruned, at 
either a or Bb. 

In the axil of each leaf of all trees is a 
minute bud, which in time normally gives 
rise fo a new shoot, at first small and tender, 
but increasing in size and vigour if allowed 
to remain, and thereby neutralising the good 
effect of the first summer pruning. Those 
voung shoots grow in the direction\indicated 
by the dotted lines, and the quality of their 
growth is indicated by the leaves at c, d. 

It may be seen that if two of these shoots 
be allowed to grow unchecked upon every 
shoot which has recently been summer- 
pruned, the effect upon the tree will be 
the reverse of that which we desired; much 
sunlight would be excluded from the leaves 
below. Therefore we commence the second 
summer-pruning three or four weeks after 
the first, and as soon as possible after a leaf 
or two of the second growth has been pro- 
duced, pinching back to one Jeaf. By so 
doing the bud in the axil of each leaf is still 
further encouraged to conform to our wishes. 
and to become converted into a flower-bud 
instead of a wood-bud. The second growth 
should be pinched off at g, in all cases. 


FRUIT. 


Late storing of Apples. ° . 


In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, May 6th, 
‘“ Scottish Gardener’s ’’ notes should be read 
by all who wish to keep Apples fresh_ and 
plump till well into May. Having had con- 
siderable experience of Apple storing, I can 
endorse alll he has said. ‘‘ Scottish Gardener ”’ 
condemns the average fruit room, and rightly 
so. Instead of having these structures heated, 
as they often are, I prefer them sunk below > 
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the ground. During the past three months 
I have been comparing home-grown Apples 
Stored in the way described by ‘‘ Scottish 
Gardener,’’ and several sorts from overseas. 
Both in a cooked and raw state during the 
closing days of May I had fresh and plump 
Sturmer “Pippin and Wellington. | They 
were far better than many for which I paid 
6d. and 8d. per lb. in London and country 
shons. My Apples were gathered and put 
into the boxes early in November. They were 
sorted over at the end of the year. They 
were stored in a frost-proof shed and_pro- 
vided a continuous supply. From my own 
garden I began having the first fruits from 
Gladstone about July 25th, and had a con- 
stant supply for ten months. 
J. Crook. 





Propagating bush fruit from 


cuttings, 


Not so-long since, when the enhanced prices 
asked for young trees of Currants and Goose- 
berries prevented many from making pur- 
chases, it resulted in. two things in several 
cases which came under my notice—(1) either 
giving up the idea of putting down further 
trees, or (2) own propagation by means of 
cuttings. I suppose there were numbers of 
folk who in the days of moderate prices never 
dreamt of, or would not be bothered with, 
propagating bush fruits, leaving that business 
to the nurseryman, but there came a time 
when the nurseryman’s methods were studied 


and copied. So it came about that when the - 


fruiting season of the trees was over, and 
they received their customary pruning, the 
shoots, instead of being thrown away, were 
collected, and the best, if not all, were planted 
in some spare ground in rows and left to take 
care of themselves. This year I have been 
shown a very creditable collection of trees so 
raised—three years ago—and at the moment 
these give signs of a splendid crop of fruit. 
Generally speaking, cuttings of Gooseberries 
and Red and White Currants should be taken 
about a foot in length, cutting off below a bud 
from the base of the plant. All the buds must 
be rubbed off from the cuttings except three 
or four at the extremities, otherwise the 
srower will be troubled with suckers. With 
Black Currants all the buds should be left. 
MIDLANDER. _ 


Peach houses. 


So far as is possible every effort ought to 
be made to kéep red spider in check. It may 
not be advisable to syringe, but there are 
ways of maintaining atmospheric humidity 
without that, and red spider will not thrive 
when the conditions in the house are right. 
Obtrusive leaves can safely be removed in 
order that fruits may be fully exposed to the 
sun. Kirk. 


Medlars. 


Like most other fruiting trees or bushes, 
Medlars have blossomed well this summer, 
which augurs a plentiful crop of fruit, Jet us 
hope. Quite a small standard, bearing large 
flowers, was very conspicuous in a somewhat 
sheltered nook at Avery Hill Public Park to- 
wards the end of May, and visitors were 
somewhat puzzled as to name, which cer- 
tainly ought to have been correctly given. 


This tree is a slow grower, taking some few _ 


vears to reach a fruiting stage, and needs 
but little pruning, a crossing shoot taken out 
here and there, keeping the head clear for= 
some few years. The Dutch variety bears 
extra large fruit. but is not considered so 
rood as Nottingham, though the fruit jis 
much smaller. Winter is with us ere the 
fruit is fit for eating. Medlars are not ready 
to gather until well into October, spreading 
them out on shelves for a few weeks to soften, 
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__bably by that of the winter moth (Cheima-~ 


occurs in certain seasons in various places, 
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when they may be made into jelly or other- 
wise preserved with sugar. Some fruit lovers ~ 
will eat them in a raw state when fully ripe, 
or half-rotten, as some say, but it requires 

a cultivated taste to appreciate them, I should 
say... ae ee 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Raspherries failing. === 9 eae 

I am sending some sprays of Raspberries, _ 
and will be greatly obliged if you can tell 
me what is the matter with some of them. — _ 
They are Superlative, and did well the first —~ 
year. Last year some of the sprays became 
diseased and the ‘fruit shrivelled up. They 
are in fairly good heavy soil, N.E. aspect, 
and some canes fruit all right. Should I get 
rid of them, do you think? TI shall be much 
obliged if you will let me know in your 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED paper what you 
think is amiss. "3 VS eRe 

[We can find no trace of injury due to 
insect agency in the Raspberry flowers sub-— 
mitted, and can only arrive at the conclusion 
that the cause of_their failure to produce 
fruit is due to injury by frost. Such being 
the case, it would be unwise to destroy the 
canes, as this season’s growths will_ no- 
doubt, in the ordinary course of events, fruit Be 


next=year.] <~7 JESS 


Apples, injury to. Sat ig teats 
I enclose two small Apples to show the in- 
jury done by some insect. Can this damage 
be prevented? ~— = =. 2 ASS! ee 
[The injury to the Apples sent has been — 
caused by the larva of some insect, most pro- 
tobia brumata). The remedy is to spray the 
trees as soon as the fruit is set with Swift’s 
Arsenate of Lead, mixing 4 ozs. of this pre- 
paration with 1o gallons of water. This kills — 
the caterpillars by poisoning their food, i.¢., 
_ the young leaves on which they feed. One — 
application may not suffice, so it may be 
necessary to repeat the spraying at intervals 


+ 


twice or thrice after the first application] =~ 


Damsons not fruiting. — ‘: 
I have several Damson trees, about 12 
years old, which have never borne any fruit. — 
Would root pruning make them bear? In 
this part of the country (West Midlands) we 
have a great abundance of Apples, Pears, ~ 
Plums, and all small fruit. HS 3 


[The .12 years old Damson trees should 
have fruited some time ago, especially so as 
fruit in general evidently does so well with 
you. Yes, root prune them, operating on — 
one half of the roots of each tree this season 
and the other half in the next. When re- 
filling the trench which it is necessary to open 
out to get at the roots, work in with the 
soil some old lime rubbish. The trenches 
should be taken out some 3 feet to 4 feet 
distance from the stems of the trees. You 
may perform the root pruning early in Octo- 
ber while the trees are in full leaf. They 
will then recover the more rapidly.] 


The Gooseberry clustet-cups. we 
(Mrs. Clara Knox).—Your Gooseberries — 
have been attacked by the Gooseberry cluster- 
“cups (Puccinia pringsheimana). The disease 4 
weather conditions probably having a large 
influence. No remedy has vet met with suc 
cess. The disease does not often reach seri- 
ous proportions, and the safest plan is to 
collect and burn the infected leaves and fruit. 














~ All correspondence on editorial matter 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street‘ 


London, H.C., and not +o individuals. | 
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- ‘THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 
Spring Cabbage. 


_ Whether the seed is to be sown on or 
about the 28th of the present month or the 
first week in August, the difference in time 
varying according to locality, it is important 
that the plot where the seed is to be sown 
is properly prepared. To obtain strong plants 


the soil must be enriched with a good dress- - 


ing of well-rotted manure. A sprinkling of 
lime, wood ashes, or soot can then be after- 
wards applied to the surface a few days 
prior to sowing, and incorporated with the 
soil during the process of raking it level and 
breaking it down to a fine tilth. 


Scalding of Grapes. 

After the dull and sunless weather experi- 
enced, gr6wers of late varieties need to be 
on the alert, or scalding of the berries may 
occur before they are aware of it, Lady 
Downe’s is the worst of the late varieties to 
become affected in this way. As a rule, it is 
while stoning is going on that the greatest 
danger exists, and perhaps for a time after 
it is complete. ~ Precautionary measures to 


~ adopt are to keep the hot-water pipes warm 


\ 


' 


throughout the night, which prevents mois- 
ture condensing on the berries. A chink of 
air at the apex is a further preventive mea- 
sure in this respect. In the daytime, especi- 
ally when closing in the afternoon, do less 
damping down than usual, or until all danger 
is past. If slight flagging of foliage occurs, 
which sometimes takes place after a dull 
spell, lightly shade the roof glass by syring- 
ing over it whitewash after straining it 
through a fine sieve or a piece of muslin, 
taking care at the same time not to drive it 
under the laps of the panes of glass. 


Cucumbers. 


When these fruits are in request during 
the autumn and early winter, it is far pre- 
ferable to obtain the supply from plants set 
out now than to rely on such as~ were 
planted in the earlier period of the year. A 
house should therefore be well cleansed and 
the plants set out at the earliest opportunity 
either in large pots or on hillocks of soil 
made up on the stone slabs or slates cover- 
ing the chamber containing the hot-water 
pipes supplying the bottom heat. 


Strawberry planting. 


Preparation for this important operation 
-should be made at once by manuring and 
digging the ground intended for them. “The 
earliest, if possible, should be planted on a 
border under a wall facing south; the latest 
in a similar position under a wall facing 
north, and the maincrop in the open. By 
these means a long succession is secured. 
Light soils are the better for a dressing of 
loam, in addition to the manure. In regard 
to the latter, that from a cowshed or dairy 
farm is preferable to stable manure, which 
is more suitable for soils-of a heavier tex- 


ture. 
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Carnations and Pinks. 


- The layering of Carnation Souvenir de la 

-Malmaison and its varieties must now be 
attended to, and the propagation of Pinks by 
planting tufts of four or five growths ob- 
tained by pulling old plants to pieces and 
planting in rows on a border, or where they 
are wanted to bloom. This is a rough and 
ready method, but a very successful one, 
and a good crop of blooms the following 
season is the invariable result. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Tomatoes. 


The past month has been unfavourable for 
Tomatoes in the open, and, with few excep- 
tions, the fruit has set badly. Remove all 
side growths, and support the leading shoot. 
On most of the plants foliage has developed 
at the expense of fruit, and in such cases 
it is advisable to remove more of the leaves 
than in sunny seasons, to allow the sun- 
light to reach the fruits. Hoe the soil fre- 
quently and regularly between the rows. 
Feeding is not necessary, unless the plants 
have set several trusses of fruit, in which 
case the main shoots should be stopped, and 
a fertiliser applied at the roots, and the 
ground well watered. Afterwards liquid 
manure from the farmyard may be used. 


Spring Cabbage. 

Preparations should now be made for next 
season’s supply of early Cabbages, Select 
an open position where the ground is not too 
rich, and sow in shallow drills drawn at 
1 foot apart, so that the hoe may be freely 
used between them. As soon as the young 
plants are sufficiently advanced transplant 
them to a plot of rich soil, where they may 
be left to mature. Harbinger, April, and 
Early Offenham are good varieties for sow- 
ing now, and they -seldom run to seed. 
Another sowing should be made in 10 days 
or a fortnight, when Flower of Spring 
should be included. : 


Coleworts. 


Another sowing of these should be made 
during the present week, to obtain plants for 
transplanting when the second early Pota- 
toes are lifted in August. Plants from this 
sowing will produce heads of good size by 
the end of the autumn. Plant out those 
sown earlier as opportunity occurs. 


Raspberries, Black and Red Currants 


are a very heavy crop, and much time has 
been occupied in gathering fruit for pre- 
serving. As soon as all the Raspberries are 
gathered the old canes will be removed, and 
the young growths tied to the trellis to pre- 
vent injury from wind, thinning out the 
weakly ones where they are too crowded. 
When all fruit is cleared from the Black 
Currant bushes any thinning that is neces- 
sary will be carried out. It is advisable to 
thin the shoots somewhat severely. Encour- 
age the young growths which spring from 
the base, as these usually produce the finer 
fruit, The aim of the grower should be to 
have as much young growth in the bushes 
as possible. ed. 


Cinerarias 


must be repotted before they become pot- 
bound. Cinerarias are likely to suffer more 
harm from this cause than most -plants. 
After repotting, the plants should be stood 
on an ash bottom in a cold frame, the frame 
being placed in a partially shaded position. 
A good potting compost consists of equal 
parts good fibrous loam, leaf-soil, and well- 
rotted manure, adding a little coarse sand. 
When the plants have been potted for the 
last time, and have filled the pots with roots, 
applications of weak liquid manure should 
be afforded them, alternating these with 
soot-water. Cinerarias are particularly sus- 
ceptible to green fly. This pest. must be 
fought unceasingly, thoroughly spraying the 
plants with Quassia compound or some other 
approved insecticide. F, W. G. 
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Scotland. 


Vegetable garden. 

The season has been—and is—a backward 
one, and there is yet a dearth of the veget- 
ables usually associated with this season. 
Given good growing weather, however, it is 
likely that the leeway will speedily be made 
up. Early Potatoes are lifting fairly well— 
Midlothian Early and Beauty of Hebron 
being both sizeable and a good crop. As 
these are lifted the quarter may be cleaned 
down and given a dressing of soot and super- 
phosphate, when it will be ready for the re- 
ception of such things as early Strawberries, 
Turnips, Lettuces, and autumn Onions. A 
sowing of any proven variety of Cabbage seed 
may now be made, and this, of course, will 
be supplemented by another sowing in three 
weeks or thereby. Globe Artichokes should 
be encouraged either by a top-dressing or by 
the application of a chemical fertiliser, in 
order that tender and well-developed heads 
may be produced as long as_ possible. 
Radishes can now be sown. on a_ north 
border, or, if preferred, in a cold frame. 
Mustard and Cress, I think, is much better 
sown in boxes under glass—the produce being 
both cleaner and more tender, while there 
is less waste than is the case when sowing 
are made in the open. As soon as may be 
convenient the planting of maincrop Leeks 


ought to be taken in hand and pressed .to a 


conclusion. For ordinary kitchen use Leeks 
will do quite well in lines 15 inches apart, 
allowing 9 inches between the plants. Make 
the holes with a dibber or crowbar, and drop 
in the plants without putting any soil to the 
roots. A few more Cauliflower plants may 
be got out, but these must be of an early 
kind—Early London or Erfurt. 


Roses. 

It is the preparation of the ground,-in the 
first instance, which brings success to the 
Rose grower. Afterwards, when the buds 
are visible, proper surface nourishment 
greatly assists the plants. Liquid manure 
is perhaps the most entirely suitable thing, 
but it is not always possible, for obvious 
reasons, to supply it. A dressing with arti- 
ficial manure, or with bone meal, will act 
in much the same way as the liquid if it be 
scattered on the surface of the beds and hoed 
in during showery weather. 


Greenhouses. 

Regal Pelargoniums which have been 
ripening outside may now be cut down and 
the cuttings put in. Dibbled firmly into 
sandy soil in boxes or in pots, these will 
readily strike at this time out of doors on a 
bed of ashes. For autumn blooming few 
things are so showy as Vallota purpurea— 
the Scarborough Lily. This, as is generally 
known, does best in a pot-bound condition— 
annual re-potting being quite unnecessary. 
More attention might be paid to the Statices 
for autumn work in the greenhouse. Statice 
profusa and S. Holfordi are both very good 
things, and with Trachelium cceruleum used 
to be popular with those who exhibited groups 
of plants at the September flower shows. 
Those who vet grow the double white Primu- 
las will find this a good time at which to 
break up their plants. The divisions will 
soon start away in small pots, using a com- 
post of peat, leaf-mould, and loam with suf- 
ficient sharp sand to keep the mixture free. 
Place the pots in a cold frame and shade 
lightly until plenty of roots is formed, when 
remove the shade and water only when neces- 
sary. Over-watering sours the soil, and the 
use of peat in the compost is intended to do 
away with the continual need for watering 
—peat retaining sufficient moisture for the 
wants of the plants for some time. 


W. McG. 
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PESTS. 


Vegetable pests. 


It is not certain that because we experi- 
enced July weather in May we are in for 
another dry season. Our climate is so 
erratic that within the space of a few hours 
the outlook may be altogether changed. 
Nevertheless in some parts of the country the 
spell of hot weather we have already had has 
caused grave anxiety. Market men especially, 
who sow the bulk of their autumn Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli where they are to stand, are 
faced with great loss, for the fly has damaged 
thousands of seedlings, and unless there is an 
early break in the weather dwellers in indus- 
trial areas will find next autumn and winter 
little, if any, better for green vegetables than 
the last. Of course, as a market grower said 
when we were looking over a 1o-acre field 
which was drilled three weeks ago, and down 
the rows of which there was not a plant 
standing for yards at a stretch as there had 
been a few days previous, it is not too late to 
repair the mischief by planting, assuming 
there is no immediate change in the weather. 
But where are the plants to come from. if 
many districts are similarly affected, apart 
from the added expense and the risk of plant- 
ing in hot weather, probably after a long 
journey. The prospects are not encouraging 
so far. Personally, I have always been 
sceptical of scwing winter greens Turnip 
fashion, because a few years ago I had a simi- 
lar experience, but was able to remedy the 
defect by having a good seed bed in addition 
from which to draw. When plants are 
reckoned in hundreds of thousands it is quite 
a different matter. Needless to add, the 
same fly is rapidly ruining the Turnip crop. 
In the garden the case is not so bad. Still, it 
has been found necessary to dress late Broccoli 
seedlings with fine dust to ward off the pest, 
which it does most effectually if liberally 
applied. At the same time, watering inthe 
evening is necessary to encourage a quick 
growth into rough leaf, for then the plants 
are safe from this particular foe. Both 
Onions and Carrots have a deadly fly to con- 
tend with, and bright weather encourages 
them. Prevention is the best course. A mix- 
ture of sand and paraffin over the Carrot bed 
is one method. Another {is to pull a little soil 
to the rows after thinning, to prevent the flies 
gaining access to the roots. While raising 
the plants under glass undoubtedly reduces 
the danger from Onion maggot, it is not an 
infallible preventive, for last season many 
plants thus raised were badly damaged. The 
sand and paraffin advocated above are easily 
applied, and I have known them save a bed 
of open-ground ‘sown plants when trans- 
planted ones have been badly affected. Soot 
is also useful, but is useless unless applied 
thickly along the rows. — Affected plants 
should be pulled up and burnt. 


Other flies which work above ground are 


already on the move. To destroy most of 
these there is nothing better than a knapsack 
sprayer and a good proprietary insecticide. 
A syringe fitted with a spray nozzle is also 
invaluable. Spraying, tike hoeing, is an 
operation that should not be allowed to wait 
until drought has set in. To destroy the 
early flies is to weaken their attack for the 
season. For instance, if nothing is done 
until the stems of Broad Beans can hardly be 
seen for black fly, it costs twice as much to 
attempt to save what is already a doubtful 
crop, whereas timely pinching out of the 
tops of the plants and thorough spraying on 
the appearance of the first flies would save 
the whole. It also prevents the pests spread- 
ing to French and climbing Beans later. 
Coming to the Brassica family again. No 
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sooner are the plants in their permanent 
quarters than there is the risk of attacks from 
the Cabbage white fly if the weather is hot. 
It is a white insect, the body and wings 
being covered with a fine white meal during 
its most harmful stage. No pest is more dan- 
gerous. The only way to save the crop is 
to begin early and sponge affected leaves with 
a strong mixture of paraffin and water. 
This is better than spraying if taken in time, 
for unless the undersides of the leaves are 
thoroughly wetted during the latter operation 
it is not effectual. Celery fly is a pest whose 
attacks it is essential to prevent, for nothing 
is more tedious than having to go over the 
leaves to crush the maggots with the fingers. 
Spraying the plants with a bitter ‘insecticide 
is the best method. Soot dusted over them 
while moist is another method. It is not 
often that the Pea crop is ruined by thrips, 
but I well remember such an occurrence. 
While the plants are in bloom destruction js 
not easy, but as soon as pods form, the 
sprayer should be used at once if necessary. 


qs 


Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose Climbing Niphetos—pruning. 
(W.).—Provided you have plenty of space 
available for the plant, there is nothing gained 
in pruning now, considering that the plant is 
showing flower. This is one of those Roses 
that succeeds best when very sparsely pruned, 
but it is always wise to avoid having a thicket 
of growth. When this happens it .is best to 
remove an entire growth or two in order to 
let in light and air. It is generally found 
that the ends of the late summer growths are 
quite soft and pithy, so that it is well to re- 
move such ends whilst the plant is dormant. 
After flowering it will be beneficial to take 
away one or two of the oldest growths, cutting 
the shoot quite to the ground. This serves 





a double purpose in allowing the ingress of . 


light and air, and providing some young wood 
for another season. 


FRUIT. 


Gooseberries failing. 

(Alpha).—We think the unfruitfulness of 
the Gooseberry bushes in question to be due 
either to the flowers being killed by frost or 
the destruction of the buds by birds. When 
birds are troublesome in this way it is a good 
plan to defer pruning until the buds are on 
the point of bursting into growth. Injury 
from frost can only be prevented by protect- 
ing the bushes at night by covering them 
with mats, etc. The most effective method 
of dealing with birds is to exclude them by 
enclosing the bushes in old fish-netting during 
the winter. 


Injury to Black Currant leaves. 

. (Alpha).—The Black Currant leaves sent 
are infested with red spider, due to the hot, 
dry weather. This insect abhors cold water, 
and a stream of it directed to the under side 
of the affected leaves will, if applied with 
force, quickly settle accounts with them, A 
garden engine, or in lieu of it a full-sized 
syringe, so that the water may be vigorously 
applied, would be the best implements to em- 
ploy for the purpose. An insecticide sprayed 
on the infested leaves may also be used, but 
the cold water remedy, if persisted in, will 
clear the insects off. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Top-dressing a lawn. 


(J. A, Vassie)—The best top-dressing is a 
mixture of loam, decayed manure, with-some 


var. Calycanthema, commonly known as the ~ 
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wood ashes or the residue from burnt rubbish. - 
Some bone meal would also make a good addi- 
tion. Mix all together, then pass it through 
a fine sieve to rid it of stones and other sub- — 
stances. Spread it evenly over the lawn, 
afterwards working it in by sweeping the sur- a 
face with a birch broom, first lengthwise and 
then in the opposite direction. In the’ spring 
give it a dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate 
of 3 lb. per square rod. 


Sales * 
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SHORT REPLIES. ae 


P.. Davey.—The only way is to procure a — 
good strain, in which there will, no doubt, | 
be many double flowers. 

Charlotte Lady Napier.—Impossible to say_ 
unless you can find and send us some of the 
insects, which are evidently the culprits. ay 

J. Cooper.—Remove all the blooms soas to —_ 
throw strength into the crowns. Also cut @ 
off any weak growths and reserve only one ae 
strong crown. : 4 





Walter C. Smith.—Try Jas.~ Douglas, 
Great Bookham, Surrey ; M. Prichard, Christ- 
church; or Ladhams, Ltd., Shirley, South-- — 
ampton. > . oie 

Charing.—Your best plan will be to procure — 
a copy of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden,’’in 


which you will find all the information neces- > 


| 
| 
| 











NAMES OF PLANTS. Same) 
Scot.—1, Alchemilla alpina (alpine-Lady’s 
Mantle) ; 2, Valeriana officinalis var. sambuci- i 
folia (syn. V. sambucifolia); 3, Virginian ~~ 
Spider wort (Tradescantia virginica); 4, | 
Mimulus maculatus. , 




























R. Dods Brown.—1, Onosma_ echioides 
(Syn. O. tauricum), The Golden Drop; 2, too — ; 
much dried up to be quite certain of, but 
apparently a crucifer, and probably Parrya — 
Menziesii, a native of the Rocky Mountains; f 
3, Anthyllis montana (the alpine, Kidney a 
Vetch). : ‘ Be 

Meet Siedler Nut (Staphylea pinnata). 

J. Deighton.—1, Veronica incana; 2, Cam- 
panula persicifolia (Peach-leaved Bell-flower) ; 
3, Campanula latiloba var. alba (Syn. C. 
grandis var. alba); 4,Campanula Medium — 


‘‘Cup and saucer variety.” : ‘ 
W. F. L.—1, Berberis vulgaris foliis pur- 
pureis; 2, Rhus Cotinus (Wig tree) ; 3, please © g 
send cones ;-4, Funkia Sieboldi variegata. _ 
0. Bevan.—Flower is Rose Campion (Ag- 
rostemma coronaria). Shrub is Berberis vul- 
garis foliis purpureis). i: « 
X. Y. Z.—1, Dianthus Armeria, the Dept-  ~ 
ford Pink, a British wildling- of annual ore 
biennial duration; 2, certainly not Wahlen-_ 
bergia serpyllifolia, but. a Dianthus. It ar- 
rived with the flower reduced to a wet pulp. 
It suggests by its growth a hybrid of Dian-_ 
thus cinnabarinus. Send again a better speci- * 
men, or a carefully pressed flower of it 
would do; 3, one of the low-growing forms  ~ 
of Campanula carpatica which are so often 
sold as C. turbinata. The true C. turbinata, 
as you suggest, is nearer to C. Raineri ef = 
appearance, and never has more than one — 
flower to each stem; 4, Campanula linifolia 5 5 
5, Dianthus arvernensis, a Continental form 
of D. ceesius, a really good rock-garden plant; 
6, the flowers had disappeared, but judging 
by the foliage and your description, probably 
Erodium trichomanefolium var. hybridum — 


as sold by several hardy plant firms. . 3 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. — ia 
King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford.— 
Select list of choice varieties of Strawberries, a 
Vines, etc., ete. Barr and Sons, King Street, | 
Covent Garden.—Perennials, annuals, and 
vegetable seeds for present sowing. oo 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show. 
| July 25th, 1922, 





Thére was nothing of really outstanding 
merit at this meeting, and most of the truly 
good things have been seen before. Hardy 
plants predominated, there were some good 
Sweet Peas, and one or two good groups of 
Roses. Orchids were few but choice, and 
these, together with some excellent trees and 
shrubs, and one exhibit of fruit, comprised a 
praiseworthy, if not noteworthy, show. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 


Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon had a 
smaller exhibit than at the last meeting, but 
the quality was no less conspicuous. Some 
really magnificent spikes of Sir Douglas 


~ Haig, bright blue and purple, with yellow and 


white eye, attracted much attention; Milli- 
cent Blackmore, not quite so gorgeous in 
colouring, but it ran the above very close. 
The pale blue Capri we also noted, in good 
form, 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons staged a very 
large exhibit of Sweet Peas of the highest 
class. We preferred Doris, cherry-cerise ; 
Sensation, scarlet; Gladys, lilac; La France, 
cream pink; Warrior, chocolate _maroon ; and 
Sutton’s Black-seeded Cream. 

The same firm exhibited some excellent 
varieties of Double Tom Thumb Scabious and 
of Dianthus Hedewigii. Of the former we 
noted particularly Black Prince, very deep 
maroon, and Snowball, white, but they were 
all in excellent condition and well grown. Of 
the latter, two varieties were shown, Rich 
Crimson and Salmon Queen. 

Mr. J. Stevenson also sent Sweet Peas of 
the very best standard, especially good being 


- Poppy, rich orange; Wild Rose, old rose 


and salmon; Cynthia, pale lavender; and 
Diana, rich lavender. These are all this 
year’s novelties. Of the older varieties, we 
liked Splendour, Fair Lady, and Crimson 
Glow. : ft 

Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., staged some 
choice hardy plants, including several nice 
varieties of Scabiosa caucasica, namely, S. c. 
Rosamund, very pale blue; S. c. alba grandi- 
flora ; and Scabiosa connata, darker blue than 
Rosamund. We also noted the attractive 
Armeria gigantea rubra, Hypericum patu- 
lum, the bright orange-red Lychnis Ark- 


~ wrighti, and the rose Lavatera, for which the 


firm is noted. ; 

Mr. Amos Perry exhibited a large and 
varied collection, containing some very de- 
sirable plants. Geum hybridum Dolly North, 
good, rich orange, and G, coccineum Mrs. 
Bradshaw, orange-red, we liked. Amongst 
the other plants, the most attractive were 
Monarda didyma, Cambridge scarlet; Pents- 

.temon barbatus coccineus ; Platycodon grandi- 
florum, the Chinese Bellflower, pale blue, 
and also the white variety. 

Mr. G. Reuthe exhibited Liliums, Sedums, 
Saxifragas, Rhododendrons, Gaillardias, and 
the like, in variety. ; 

Mr. C. Turner sent Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum in variety. We noted Kenneth, May- 
field Giant, Grande, and Varmorense, and 
we lilked the last-named particularly, with its 
fine, well-carried blooms on good stout stems. 

Mr. W. A. Collier staged a new Chrysan- 
themum maximum, Marian Collier, a‘ plant 
of great promise, of good size, but with deli- 
cate ray florets. 

Mr, W. Yandell, staged some high-class 
Violas. Of a good collection, we preferred 
Edina and Dr. MacFarlane, very deep blue; 
Primrose Dame; Maggie Mott, lavender ; and 
Moseley Perfection, yellow. 

Messrs. Prichard and Sons sent various 
hardy plants, also alpines in pots. Among 
the former, we noted Astilbes and Phloxes, in 


- 


variety ; some well-named Kniphofias—Prince 
of Orange, Sulphur Spire, and Magnificent ; 
Potentilla Victor Lemoine, with large red 
and gold flowers; and Sidalcea Listeri im- 
proved. Amongst the Alpines were Achillea, 
King Edward, a dwarf sulphur’ flowered 
plant; Lippia repens; Corydalis Wilsoni; and 
the dainty white Pratia linnaeoides. 

Msesrs. W. H. Rogers and Son staged 
Irises, Astilbes, and Phloxes, in variety. 
Amongst the last-named, we preferred A. 
Tasman, pink with white eye; La Mahdi, 
purple with white eye ; and Frau A. Buchner, 
white. We also noted the distinct Helenium 
cupreum. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale sent an excel- 
lent collection of Alpines in pots, in addition 
to other hardy plants, including some nice 
dwarf French Lavender. We noted the red 
Hypericum cuneatum and the dainty yellow 
H. olympicum gracile, Othonna crassifolia 
(yellow), and some good dwarf Campanulas. 

Mr. F. G. Wood sent a good collection of 
Violas and Alpines, including Geranium 
lancastriense, Linaria pallida, and some nice 
Campanulas. — His exhibit was tastefully 
decorated with Statice incana. 

Mr. W. Wells, jun., staged choice ex- 
amples of the pale blue Delphinium Per- 
simmon and the deeper-hued Mrs. Thompson; 
also Alstromzria aurantiaca, Sidalcea Rose 
Queen (a good thing), Aconitum californicum, 
and Tritoma Rufa., 

Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp sent 
some good Phloxes, of which we preferred 
Tapis Blane. They also had Pentstemon 
heterophyllus, the purple Verbena tenera, 
Androsace oculata, and the attractive white 
Campanula Chastity. 

Mr. H. J. Jones exhibited some superb 
Phloxes. Of a big collection we preferred 
Jules Sandeau (pink), Mia Ruys (white), J. J. 
Ryan (lavender), Rhineland (pink, with red 
eye), and Muriel Rogers of the same colour. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons staged some 
high-grade Phloxes, including Deutschland 
(red), Iris (heliotrope, with red eye), General 
von Henstz (deep pink), and Widar (purple). 


ROSES. 


Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co, are compara- 
tively newcomers in the Rose world, but they 
are progressing rapidly, and their exhibit was 
in every way most commendable. We noted 
Independence Day (H.T. apricot, splashed 
flame), Mme. Ravary (H.T. apricot), Lady 
Hillingdon (Tea, golden-yellow), Mrs. 
Wemyss-Quin (Pernet, lemon), and the ever 
popular Los Angeles in the very best of form. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton also staged a 
capital exhibit. His best blooms seemed to 
be K. of. K., the sulphur single Mermaid, the 
pink single Isobel, the very distinct Princess 
Nagako, and Pax. 

Messrs. D. Prior and Son’sent a good col- 
lection, including G. Dickson (dark crimson), 
Red Letter Day (scarlet-crimson), Hawlmark 
(crimson), and Mrs. Herbert Stevens (white, 
shaded peach), 

Messrs. F. Cant and Co. staged an exhibit 
not nearly up to their usual high standard. 
The best seemed to be the H.T.’s Mme. Abel 
Chatenay and Crimson Emblem. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Messrs. R. Veitch and Son exhibited a 
small number of good things. We noted 
Plagianthus Lyalli, P. glabrata, Notospartium 
Carmichaeliz (pink), Hydrangea quercifolia, 
and Sorbus moravicus. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons’ exhibit was 
noteworthy for‘Ceanothus and Spirawas. Of 
the former we liked GC. Pinguet Grundon (deep 
heliotrope), C. Georges Simon (reddish- 
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purple), G. Gloire de Versailles (pale blue), 
and C. americanus (white). 

Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., sent Acers and 
Vitis in variety, also Clematis. Durandi and 
Erythrina Crista-galli. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons sent some excellent 
specimens of the white Watsonia Ardernei and 
of Lilium sulphureum. 

Messrs. Lowe and Gibson staged high-class 
Gladioli and Border Carnations, 

Mr. C. Englemann sent a good collection 
of his Carnations, of which Benora, Laddie, 
Crystal White, and Thor were in good form. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros. staged, amongst 
other Carnations, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Ed- 
ward Allwood, Jessie Allwood, Wivelsfield 
Beauty, and their noted Allwoodi. 

Messrs. J. B. Groom and Son, Ltd., had a 
large exhibit of the single variety of Carna- 
tion, Mrs. Groom (a good rich pink). 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. sent most of 
their well-known Carnations, including White 
Pearl and Eileen Low. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. sent a repre- 
sentative collection of Orchids in the best of 
condition. ° Odontoglossums and Cattleyas 
were well represented. Of the former we pre- 
ferred O. luridum and O. majesticum. The 
very distinct red of Odontioda Sheila is at- 
tractive, and Cypripedium Rothschildianum 
was particularly well shown. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. sent Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleya Everest v. Venus (white, with 
purple lip), and Lelio Cattleya Aphrodite v. 
Eclipse (lavender, with a purple lip). 

Messrs. Flory and Black sent the bright 
pink Disa Julia A. Stuckey v. superba. _ 

Messrs. J. and A. McBean staged Miltonias 
in variety, including M. Charlesworthi (pink, 
marked red-brown), M. candida (white), and 
M. vexillaria The Bride. 

Mr. R. Gerrish, Salisbury, sent Odonto- 
glossum Topaz (brown and white). 


FRUIT. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. exhibited 
some high-class red Cherries, among them 
the short-stemmed Montmorency, Gros Gob- 
let, Triaux, and Early May. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS. 
MEETING ON JULY 25, 1922. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Awards of Merit. 

Odontoglossum Tagus Topaz, from Mr, R. Gerrish, Milford 
Manor, Salisbury ; Disa x Julia’ A. Stuckey, from Messrs. Flory 
and Black, Langley: 

Medals. 


Sina FLORA.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
eath. 
~ SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs.-J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Awards of Merit. 

Delphinium Nymph, from Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch 
Campanula R. B. Loder, fron Mr, M, Prichard ; Eryngium 
prostratum, from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield; Lilium sulphurgate, 
from Mr. A. Perry; Gladiolus primulinus Fire Crest, from Major 
G. Churcher, The Avenue, Alverstoke ; Lavender Lady Violet,. 
from Mrs. V. Charrington, How Green, Hever, Kent 3. 
Lavender Prudence, from Mrs. M, V. Charrington; Carnation: 
Jessie Murray, from Messrs. Lowe and Gibson ; Pyrus Aucuparia 
Moravica, from Messrs, R. Veitch and Son, Exeter, 


Medals, 


GoLp.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for Sweet Peas. 

SILVER FLORA. — Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, for 
Roses; Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham, for Phloxes; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for 
flowering shrubs, &c.; Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., Shirley, South- 
ampton, for hardy plants; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Hayering-atte- 
Bower, for Roses; Mr. J. Stevenson, Poole Road, Wimborne, for 
Sweet Peas. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr. M. Prichard, for hardy plants. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. — Mr. C. Englemann, for Carnations ; 
Messrs. Stuart, Low and Co., Enfield, for Carnations; Mr. Amos 
Perry, for hardy plants; Mr. D. Prior, Colchester, for Roses ; 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, for Delphiniums, &c.; Mr. 
G. R. Groom, Gosport, for Carnations ; Mr. le Russell, Richmond, 
miscellaneous plants; Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Twyford, 
for hardy plants; Mr. Yandell, Maidenhead, for Violas ; Messrs 
Lowe and Gibson, for Carnations ; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, 
for hardy plants. 

BRONZE FLORA.—Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Colchester, for 
Roses; Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, Dorset, for 
hardy plants; Messrs, W. Wells, Ltd., Merstham, for hardy 
jlants. 

z BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messys. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 








Hayward's 


* for Liliums; Mr. Wood, Ashtead, Surrey, for hardy plants ; 


Messrs, Rogers and Son, Southampton, for hardy plants; Mr. 
©, Turner, Slough, for Chrysanthemum maximum } 
Hopkins, Shepperton, for hardy plants. 


Misses 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 


At the Finchley Horticultural Show held 


in the grounds of Essex House on July 8, the 
(GFARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal was the first 
prize for four vases of Antirrhinums, and 
was secured by Mr. W. Ferrier. There was 
keen competition in this class, and Mr, Fer- 
rier was successful over eight other competi- 
tors. 

Mr. Robert Tilston, of Rossett, was the 
winner of the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal 
at the Gresford Rose Society’s show. This 
year’s show constituted the best display of 
bloom which has ever been seen at. the 
Gresford Show. Unfortunately the weather 
turned out disastrously, heavy rain in the 
late afternoon affecting the attendance. 

Mr. Geoffrey Milner secured our medal for 
the best exhibit of Sweet Peas at the show 
held by the Jarvis Brook Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association. 5 

Owing to the position in Ireland the Hor- 
ticultural Society associated with the firm 
of Messrs. W. and R. Jacob and Co., Ltd., 
will not be able to have their annual flower 
and vegetable show on the original date 
which was arranged, but hope to hold it on 
July 29. 

The judges at the Shedfield Horticultural 
Society Show awarded the ‘ G.I,’’ Medal 
to Mr. H. Shawyer for the best dish of nine 
Potatoes. There were 13 entries in this 
class. 

The Tooting 
Society broke 


and District Horticultural 
all-records at their annual 
summer show. The entries were over double 
the number registered Jast year—330, as 
against 160, and the quality was remarkably 
fine. The attendance at the opening. was 
the largest the society has ever had. We 
congratulate the secretary, Mr. S. Taylor, not 
only on ‘the splendid success of the event, 
but also for securing the ‘‘ G.I.’’ Medal for 
the most meritorious exhibit in the show. 

The ‘‘G.I.’’ Medal was secured at the 
Richmond (Surrey) Horticultural Society’s 
Show by Mr. R. Keene for the most meri- 
torious collection sent in by an allotment 
holder. 

Mr, W. A. Fisk was successful in winning 
our award at the show held by the Central 
Telegraph Office Amateur Gardening Asso- 
ciation. The medal was the first prize for 
Kidney Potatoes. It seems a pity that the 
general public do not have an opportunity of 
inspecting this excellent annual show, but 
owing to it being held on official premises 
not readily accessible to the public, visitors 
are precluded. 

Unfortunately rain fell practically all the 
time during the show of the Weybridge Hor- 
ticultural Society, but it was a success from 
the point of view of entries and their quality. 
The trade exhibits were again a feature of 
the show, Mr. F. Fitzwalter was awarded 
the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal for the 
best dish of Potatoes. 

Mayfield Horticultural Society had a suc- 
cessful show. The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Medal and Certificate were awarded to Mr. 
A. Baldock,; who secured 28 points, the 
largest number in the show, Mr. E. C. Win- 
ter making a good second with 26 points. 

Mr. Chas. Kershaw secured the ‘ G.I.” 
medal offered by the Ainsdale Horticultural 


Society for the best collection of vegetables 


in the show. “ 

The thirty-fourth Exhibuion of the Cob- 
ham Flower Show was held at ‘* The Fair- 
fields’? (by kind permission of Sir Chas. 
McLeod), and proved a great success. Mr. 
A. Cobbett was awarded the ‘‘G.I.’’ Medal 
for his exceptionally fine allotment. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


-~ Flower Show Fixtures, =~ 1-4 = 
August, 1922, | ae a 


ist.—Crowthorne, Finchinhampstead, and 
St. Sebastian Horticultural Society. —_ 


ist.—Launceston United Cottage Gar- 
deners’ Society. 
2nd.—Angmering and District Horticul- 


tural Society. 
2nd.—Anstye and District Flower Show. 
2nd,—Ascot Horticultural Society. 
2nd.—Bellhouse Garden Society. 
2nd.—Berkswell and District Horticultural 
and Poultry Society. 
2nd.—Castleton: Flower Show. 
2nd.—Dinas Powis and District Horticul- 
tural Society (postponed from July 19). 
2nd.—Midsomer Norton and District Hor- 
ticultural Association. 
2nd.—Peel Sweet Pea Society. 
2nd.—Porthcawl 


Association. 
2nd.—St, David’s Horticultural Society. 
2nd.—Titchfield Abbey © Horticultural 
Society. 


3rd.—Carisbrooke and Gatcombe Cottage 3 


Gardeners’ Society. 

3rd.—Harbledown Cottage 
Mutual Improvement Society. 

3rd.—Havenstreet Horticultural’ Society. 

3rd.—St. Mildred’s and St. Augustine’s 
Horticultural Society. 

3rd.—Stretton Horticultural Society. 

3rd.— Uttoxeter Agricultural Society. 

4th,—Wem and District Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 

4th-5th.—Bradford Allotment Federation. 

5th.—Edlington Allotment Association. 

5th.—Filkins and Broughton Vegetable, 
Fruit and Flower Show. 

5th.—Hensingham 
Sports’ Society. 

5th.—Lake District Horticultural Society. 

5th.—Ramsbottom (East Ward) Allotment 
Association, 

5th.—Santon Bridge Sports and Flower 
Show. 

5th.—Skipton Allotment Holders’ Associa- 
tron. : 
5th.—Spelsbury Women’s Institute, 

5th.= —Stokefleming Horticultural and Cot- 
tage Gardeners’ Society. 

wth. —Berkeley Hunt Agricultural Society. 

7th.—Bishopsgate Cottagers’ Show. 

7th.—Bletchley and Fenny Stratford Hor- 
ticultural Society. _ 

7th.—Boughton Monchelsea and Linton 
Cottage Gardeners’ Mutual 
Society. 

7th.—Bovey Tracey Horticultural Society. 

7th.—Cheddar. ~ Valley Horticultural 
Society. 

7th,—City of Ely Sports’ Association. 

7th.—Creigiau and District Horticultural 
Society. 

7th.—Drayton Horticultural Society. 

7th.—Four Oaks and District Horticul- 
tural Society. 

7th.—Graffham and District Horticultural 
Society. 

7th.—Great and 
cultural Society. 

wth. —Hazlemere and District Hopucoltara 
Society. < 

7th.—Heathfield and District 
tural Society. 

7th.—Hexham Horticultural Society, 


Gardeners’ 


Horticultural and 


7th.—Kempton Horticultural and Vobane 


Gardeners’ Society. 
7th.—Kilndown Horticultural Society. 


7th.—Knaphill and District Horticultural 


Society. 

7th.—Lancing Allotment, and Small 
Holders’ Association. 

7th.—Leominster Adult School and 


Brotherhood Horticultural Society. 


Allotment and Garden_ 


_ Society. 


Societys ae 


Improvement 


Little Gransden Horti- 


Horticul- — 


~ Society. 


~ Show. 






























oth. —Lingfield Cpitane Gardening and 
Horticultural Association. + 

7th.—Long Lane (Woodside) District. 
Gardeners’ and Allotment Holders’ Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

7th.—Lower Holker Horticultural Society. — 

7th, —Loseley Park Cottagers’ Horticul- 
tural Show. 

+th.—Malton Gala. = 7 

7th.—Mansfield Horticultural Society e 

7th.—Neath Allotment and Cottage Gar- 


deners’ Association. 
7th.—Netherfield and District ‘Gardeners’ 
~ Association. if 
7th.—Penkridge Parish Féte. _ =m 


_ 7th.—Pershore and District Horticultural 
Society. 
4th. Petersfield Horticultural Society. Be | 
7th.—Rainham Smallholders’ Society. > 
7th.—Ringwood Show. a 
7th.—Risca and Cross Keys Horticultural 


7th.—Runcorn 
Holders’ 
tion. 
47th.—Rutland Hortidulenral Society. - 
7th.—St.. Mellons, Rumney and District : 
Horticultural Society. i 
7th.—Shaftesbury Gardening Association, 
7th.—Shobnal Floral and Horteultural 4 


and District Allotment 
and Cottage Gardeners’ _Associa- 





7th.—Stockton Heath Garden Society. “ss 
7th.—Swanage Horticultural and Indus- — 
trial Society. ~ ee 
7th.—Tretherne,. Saul and District Flower = 
Show: a 
7th.—Tuffley and Whaddon Flower and — 3 
Allotment Association. = 
7th.—Tyneside Agricultural Society. 
7th-8th.—Barry Horticultural Society. ‘ 
7th-8th.—Brewood and District Horticul =f 
tural Society. a. 
7th-8th.—Corbett “Hospital (Stourbridge) 
Pete, 
8th.—Aberdare Horticultural Society. =a 
8th.—Bakeswell and District Horticultural, aa 
and Poultry Show. , 
8th.—Henley-in-Arden District Allotment 
and Gardeners’ Association. 
8th.—Westwood Estate 
Society. 
8th-9th.—Abbey Park Flower Show. — 
Sth-9th.—Leicester Horticultural Show. 
8th-9th.—Northampton. Municipal Horti- - - 
cultural Society. ‘s : 
gth.—Bartley Horticultural Society. oa 
gth.—Bettws and District Horticultural ma 
and W,1. Industrial Show. : 
gth.—Bexhill (Old Town) Riese 
Vegetable Show. ; 
gth.—Clayton and _ District Horticultural 
and Produce Show. ~ 
gth.—Egerton Garden Society 
gth.—Tidenham Pageant and _ Sports * 
Society. m 
gth.—Whitchurch and District Horticule * 
tural Society. 
roth.—Beer Horticultural Show. 
1oth.—Beverley and District Association of — 
Allotment Holders and Amateur Gardeners. 
roth. —Crewkerne and District. Horticul- 
tural Society. : ace A, 
1oth.—Kingsbridge, Salcombe and District 
Horticultural Society. ‘¢ 
roth.—Mount Hawke Cottage Gardening 


a 


Horticultural oe 


‘Sauk 


1oth.— Newport (I. of Wight) and District 
Allotment Holders’ Association. oa 
1oth.—Poulner | -Provident- Society Flower 7 


1oth.—Tetbury Horticultural Society. 
1oth.—Wineham Cottagers’. Show. vs es 


~ 


Tuly 29, 1929. 


toth.—Woolsthorpe and Belvoir Gardening 
Society. 4 
11th.—Ambleside Floral and Horticultural 
Society. 
11th.—Portwilliam Horticultural Society. 
12th.—Carterton and District Horticul- 
tural Society. 
12th.—Cornforth and Thristlington Horti- 
cultural and Live Stock Society, 
r2th.—East Haddon Institute. 
12th.—Elmton and Cresswell 
Holders’ Association. 
12th.—Ewell Flower Show. 
12th.—Golear Horticultural Society. 
12th.—Greasboro’ Gardeners’ Association. 
r2th.—Lathom Horticultural Society. 
12th.—Leven Valley Horticultural Socitey. 
12th.—Lincoln Allotment Society. 
12th.—Margam Co-operative 
Tenants’ Gardening Association. 
12th.—Pigeon House Allotment Society. 
12th.—Romford and Hornchurch Allotment 
Holders’ Association, ; 
12th.—Thornbury and District Horticul- 
tural and Poultry Show. 
12th-13th.—Highfields and 
dening Society. 
16th,—Banffshire Horticultural 
tion, 
16th,—Bloxworth Flower Show. 
16th.—Broadstone Allotment and Horticul- 
tural Society. 


Homes 


District Gar- 


Associa- 


16th.—Dorking ~ and District Allotment 
Holders’ Association. 
16th.— Hook Warsash Horticultural 


Society. 

16th.—Huish Episcopi and District Flower, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Show. 

16th.—Ivybridge Horticultural Show. 

r6th.—Kings Lynn Horticultural Society. 

16th.—Nailsea Horticultural Society. 

16th.—North End Brotherhood (Croydon) 
Horticultural Society. A 

16th.—Alveston and Elberton Flower Show. 
~16th,—St. Columb Cottage Gardening 
Society. 

16th and 17th.—Eastbourne and District 
Allotment and Smallholders’ Society. 

17th.—Bembridge Horticultural and Cot- 
tage Gardeners’ Society. 

17th.—Cromaman Horticultural Society. 

17th.—Rhyl Horticultural and Allotment 
Society. 

17th.—Sst -- Paul’s 
Horticultural Society. 

17th.—Skenfirth and District Horticultural 
and Industrial Society. 

18th - 19th. — Birkenhead Horticultural 
Show. 

19th.—Alyth Horticultural Society. 

1gth.—Atholl Horticultural Society. 

igth.—Banchory Horticultural Society. 

19th.—Bawtry Cottage Garden and Allot- 
men. Association. 

19th.—Beckenham and District Allotment 
Society. 

igth.—Burnley and District Horticultural 
Society. A 

igth.—Chertsey Allotment Holders’ Asso- 
ciation, 

1gth.—Chipping Norton 
Horticultural Association. 

19th.—Colne Horticultural and Allotment 
Society. 

19th.—Cranleigh Horticultural Society. 

igth.—Darenth Cottage Garden Associa- 
tion. 

19th.—Gipsyville and District Allotments 
and Horticultural Society. 

1gth.—Glencairn and Tynron Amateur 
and Cottage Gardeners’ Association. 

19th.—Halstead Allotment Association. 

1gth.—Hockley Heath and District Horti- 
cultural Society. 

igth.—Holmfirth Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society. 

1gth.—Horncastle Horticultural Society. 


Briton Brotherhood 


Allotment and 


Garden 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


‘WINDOLITE: 


consists of a transparent composition re-inforced 
with fine wire, from which 

ROSE PROTECTORS 
can be made at home in a few minutes at the 
cost of a few pennies only. 

Take a rectangular piece of.'* Windolite” 12 in. 
by 6 in. (or according to size of protector re- 
quired). Cut notch } in. deep in centre of one of 
longer sides. Bend ‘‘ Windolite” into conical or 
funnel shape, the notch coming at apex to allow 
overlap. Fasten in this position by sewing or 
with ‘‘Windolite ” solution. If desired the 
corners may be cut off with ordinary scissors. 

““Windolite,” being practically unbreakable, 
has many other uses in the garden, taking the 
place of glass to make featherweight lights for 
frames and pits, or it can be made up without 
skilled labour into handlights and cloches of any 
shape or size. Also largely used for POULTRY 
and all OUTHOUSES. 


If your local dealer does not stock, we will send any length 
from one yard upwards, carriage paid, on receipt of remittance. 







Width. 23%inch. 274inch. 314inch. 35inch. 39inch. 


Prices 
Per Yara 4/11 5/8 6/5 7/2 OTM 





Also made in Double and Triple Strengths, clear or in any colour, 


“WINDOLITE” SOLUTION, 
1s. 6d. per 2 0z. bottle, post free. 


Various uses are demonstrated at our Showrooms, where 
we are always glad to receive callers. 


Cc. M. DAVIES & co. (Dept. F), 
179/185, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
ATIOUUIUEVVULVAUUUVULUUUULULULVUUUTLVLLUVUOVLASULUOULULULLLLUUULULEUAIHEUTULLULR 


LEICESTER MUNICIPAL 
Horticultural Show. 
TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, AUCGUST-8 & 9, 1922. 


Silver Challenge Cups and valuable prizes 
in most classes. 
Schedules and fu'l particulars on application to— 
R, LISLE, Abbey Park, Leicester. 


KING'S LYNN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


Patron: His MAsgesry THE KING. 
President; His GRACE THE DUKE oF PORTLAND. 
The above will hold their Annual Summer Show on Wednesday, 
16th August, 1922, at the CENTRAL HALL, KING’S LYNN 
The Mayoress, Mrs. Ingleby, has kindly consented to open the 
Show. The Chair will be taken by the Mayor, H. Ingleby, Esq., 
J.P: _ Prize Moneys, £30. Open Classes and Members’ Classes. 
Entries close Saturday, 12th August, 1922. Further particulars 
apply, Hon. Secretary, 
W. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
8, Waterloo Street, King’s Lynn. 
NIN RE 


RELY xi: 


Horticultural, Poultry & Dog Show. 


17th AUGUST, 1922, 


Entries close Aug. 8th. Schedules from 
D. A. RODGER, School Box, Vaughan St., Rhyl. 
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The most refreshing beverage for 
workers in the fields and gardens is 





a oe 


ing in hot. weather. 


ITEWAY 


This Cyder is of comparatively low alcoholic strength. It is not too 
sweet and not too dry, and is particularly thirst quenching and refresh- 
Full list _of all our brands (of retailers everywhere) 
and free interesting illustrated booklet F6, “ Ballade of Cyder Makynge. 


H. WHITEWAY & CO., Ltd., Whimple, Devon, & 37, Albert Embankment, London. 


You can’t forget Insect Pests, and if 
you wantthe mosteffectivelnsecticide 
you are bound to remember “SOX” 

on-poisonous, and much more 
economical—it goes fwice as far as 


others! Sold in Cans from 1/6d. to 
10/6d., or Drums and Barrels 37/6. 
to £12 10s. 0d. Get “SOX” from 
your Seedsman, Ironmonger, Chemist 
or Store. In case of difficulty in 
getting supplies write direct to the 
manufacturers, 

HAWKER & BOTWOOD, Ltd. 

GRAYS, ESSEX, 





THERE IS 


NO ARSENIC 


in“ DYOWEED.” It is harmless 
to humans, birds or animals. yet is 
wonderfully effective and most rapid 
in killing weeds outright. “DYO- 
WEED” goes twice as far as others 
—it scores on every point and above 
all is absolutely safe. Your Seedsman, 
Ironmonger, Chemist or Store sells 


D7OWEED 


In cans from 1/6d. to 10/6d> and 
Drums or Barrels from 35/- to £12. 
In case of diffizulty in getting supplies 
write direct to the Manufacturers— 
HAWKER & BOTWOOD, Ltd. 
GRAYS, ESSEX, 





Flahey 


POLES & STAKES FOR CARDEN. 


Selected Fir Poles cut in lengths. Suitable Fencing, Tennis 
Poles, Netting stakes, Tree stakes, Rustic work, 





Per doz.lengths. 1tol}butt. 2in.to 2hin, 3in.to3hin, 4to5in. 
3ft. to 4ft. aoe 1s. 6d, 2s. 6d. 4s, Od. 7s. 6d, 
oft., 6ft., 7ft. .... 2s. 6d. 4s, Od. 6s. 6d. 10s. 6d, 
Sft., 9ft., 10ft..... 4s. 0d. 6s, 6d, 9s. 6d. 13s. 6d, 
12ft. to 14ft. 6s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 13s. 6d. 17s. 6d. 
With Pointed end (for driving) add 64. per dozen. 
Dipped in Creosote preservative (recommended) 6d. doz. Plant 


and Flower Sticks (Hazel and Fir), 3 to 3} ft., 6d. doz.; 3s. 6d, 100. 
COLEMAN & SONS, 4, CRANFIELD, BLETCHLEY. 


















SPECIAL ‘*‘HARVEST” BRAND. 
2s. 6d. per gallon in 10 gallon casks. 






28; 40.) 19-18 oH , ” 
_ 2s. 3d. | 13 Sm 99 0: ys. ” 
Carriage paid to any station in England 






and Wales. Casks charged and allowed 


on return, 






vi 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd., 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


MAKERS OF BOILERS, PIPES AND VALVES, AND 
ALL HEATING ACCESSORIES FOR GREENHOUSES, &c. 















Wire :—Kinnell, 


*Phone : Hop. 


HOBSON’S BARGAINS 


Further Reductions. 
PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete sec- 
tions with best quality 




























planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards on 
strong framing; roof 
covered with felt over 
planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards; door 
fitted with strong 
Copyright registered. hinges, lock, key, and 
bolts, etc. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 
Size, Price Floor. Treating with 
Creosoleum. 
6 ft. by 4 ft. £4 46 11/6 =: T/= 
7 ft. by oft. 5 00 B= 17/= es 8/- 
8ft. by 6ft. .. 620 a 19/= 10/- 
9ft.by7ft- .. 7 6.0 1... 29/= 11/- 
10 ft. by 8 ft. .. 8 26 are 36/- 12/6 
12 ft. by 8 ft. . 966 40/= 14/- 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue No. 88, showing all kinds of portable Wood and Iron 
Buildings with testimonials,post free. Kindly state requirements 


J. T. HOBSON @ CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
Established 80 Years. BEDFORD. 


Works, 9 acres. 





akers of. UK Kinds of. ‘Greenhousts; Gard Frases, 
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a WRITE FOR 
our STANDARD PRICE LIST” 


Le om a Be ano CARRIAGE PAID TERMS 
WN 0 SH trmcence artery & Lance” steer 


A.E.DAVIES & CP. [SG REVER STREET. 






BAM BO 
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C. ALBERT. & Go. 





ESTIMATES, INTERVIEWS AND 
ADVIGE FREE. 

Boroh, London 

372. 





Ltd. 





APPARATUS EREOTED IN 
ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Distance no object. 





IPRATTEN’S. 
DON'T BUY 


a Greenhouse only half 
finished. First enquire if 
roof is made in sections. 
If not, it will cost you 
four times the amount 
to erect. 


MADE IN 6 COMPLETE SECTIONS. 


Red ‘Deal Timber, dovetailed and_ tenoned 
together, painted, and complete with 21 oz. glass. 


Long. Wide. Price. Long. Wide. 
Oft. 6ft. £15 6 0 12ft. 8ft. £19 00 
l0ft. « 7ft. 1796 15ft, - 10ft. 275.0 


Carriage Paid. Send for 84 page Catalogue. 


Portable Buildings from £5. Bungalows, £56, 
Garden Frames, £2 16s. Poultry Houses, £2. 


F, PRATTEN & CO,,"Noxron" BATH 


—=—=—==?1oz. GLASS== 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 











Price 











Boxes 100. 200. Boxes 100. © 200. 
sq. ft. sq. ft. sq.ft. sq. ft. 
9x Tin. .. 20/= 34/= | 16, u ae 20 
10, 2 xe 22- 38/= * i sin. i } 33/- 56/= _ 
11, 12, 18, 2, 
x 9in. } 25/- 41 / | 54x 14in. } S4/-  5i7/- 
12, 14x ae ce eos 20, pe 24 
13, 16 x 1lin. /= /= x 15in. 
12) 14, 16, 18, 18, 20, 22,24 ¢ 35/- 59/= 
20, 22, 24 } 30/- 54/- x l6in. 
x 12in. 20, 22, 24x 18in. 87/6 61/= 
PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 18/6; 4 cwt., 10/-; 


i cwt., 6/=; 14 lbs., 3/6, 
DIAMONDS, 8/6 and 12/6 each. 
GLASS CUTTERS, 1/6 and 2/6 each. 


BEST MIXED PAINTS, 7Ib. lever tins, white, 10/-3 
ordinary colours, 9/* per stone. 


F. & T. ROSS, LTD., 
aus \ViYTON ST... HULL. Estab. 1543 —— 


Se eo eke CISTERNS. 


Den’t be short of 
water, saye that 
now running to 
waste from your 
Roofs in 
WiILMOT’S 
STEEL 
CISTERNS 
Sixes to 1000 Gall. 
of Ironmongers 
and Implement 
Dealers, 
100-Gall. with Tap 
54/6 
. 100-Gall. 
shallow with- 
out Tap 


41/- 
a Manufacturers, 
WILMOT & Co. Ltd., Bristol. 








& MM. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention 
Soret LEG TLEUB ESAT EDs 


WOODEN, 


(Dept. C.1.), 








Published_by BENN BRorueErs, Lrp., at their Offices, 8,;Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 (Telephone: City 9852), 











IRON, and ASBESTOS. 
Biggest Possible Value and Satisfaction, or your Money Back. 
Special Bargain List No. 59N Post Free. 





Bungalows complete from £40 0 0 Motor Car Houses from £13 12 6 Loose Boxes from £24 Me 0 
Entertainment Rooms ;, 48 0 0 Army Type Huts » 87 0 0 Shelters os 417 6G 
Camping Huts » 15 15 0 Stable andCoach House ,, 2717 6 Potting Sheds _ in aa 3 6 
Studios Ee 15 15 Greenhouses Py 5 56 0 
Sports Pavilions < 21 12 6 CARRIAGE PAID. Poultry Houses 250 


187, Brixton Hill, 
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carry on 
the business of 
life with efficiency and 


success a condition of | 
physical fitness is of the first | 
importance. The difficulty of main- a 
taining the general health unimpaired 4 
amidst the stress of modern life has — 3 * 
never been greater than at the present #! 





time. Even the strongest suffer at 
some time from _ biliousness, sick 
headache, constipation, inactive liver. 
Beecham’s Pills eliminate impurities 
from the system, strengthen the 
stomach, improve the appetite, and 
stimulate the liver. There is nothing 
to surpass this valuable corrective, 
so to get fit and keep fit ® 
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|_ 
GLASS 


Write for our prices of sheet glass and putty, 


We have some special lines of horticultural 
glass at very low prices. 
Please state your requirements and allow us to quote. 


We can supply any quantity and any size at 
lowest prices. 
All kinds of glass and work on glass. 


JOHN NEWTON & SONS, 
M. LTD. 
20, 21, 22, 23, Charles St., Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 1. 
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London, S.W. 2. 





. Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. July 29, 1922. 
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ABC OF GARDENING: - 
FLOWER GARDEN... 522 
ABC of Gardening: - 
Fruit 523 
ea 525, 


DELEBS <8 ee ea tas vec BAS 
42;sculus californica ... 514 
Antirrhinum Nelrose ... 512 
Arrhenatherum bulbo- 

MENG See Sees auaat cdsss veo) S12 
Azaleas, funguson ... 527 


Bees: disease, Isle of 

Wight ... a al 
RegONntg St treac cio) 5527 
Bladder Nut (Staphylea 


Vegetable garden 


colchica)... . 514 
Boronta serrulata ©... 512 
Cabbage Flower of 
eS D P8 Eo eche. tenr 3-3-5 20. 








|CAMPANULA ZOYSII 524! 


CARNATIONS AT 
GREAT BOOKHAM.., 515 
Carnations fatling ... 527 
Cauliflowers ... Br ey 
Chrysanthemums in 
small pots én, 516 
Chrysanthemums, 


oe 


stmmer treatment of 516) 
Clammy Locust(Robinia | 
ULSCOSG) hie tse ie calf) 
Collinsia grandiflora... 512 
Cornus Kousa—with 
vosy-red bracts ... ... 514 
Crinums, growing, in 
BORER ke Gai nie sda ce B27 | 
Cucumbers failing  ... 520 


Damsons_ co eens eh 518. 
Davtiita involucrata... 512) 


| 
| 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription, 














U.K 10/10. Abroad 13/-. 
Founded by W. Robiason, Author of ‘‘ The Engiish Flower Garden.”’ 
INDEX.—Iilustrations in Capitals. 
Elderberry jelly + 587|Genistas, summer. | Phyliocacte wi us... 515) Rudbeckias . «sw 512 
Erodium chysanthum 512) flowering. some .. >... 514, Plants for cold ; : % 
Escallonia langleyensis 514| Grape, Alicante, the .. 518 house: ... wes ste ee 527 SAbonaria ocymotdes... 517 
ee ab ph Ag Be ae 913; Grapes, scalded .... «.. 527) Plants in June, some Shrubs, pape LOMCA PE 
ucalyptus globulus : S akion? 800d hardy border’ ... 512, SOME we we oe ou 
flowering mea eats PERTH EES Sotreles 523, Plants producing Spirea palmata ser S14 
, & Rad See | €CSEMS ve ie ise wee 527, Strawberries ... wv 918 
Feijoa Sellowiana  .,, 512| Intensive culture... ... 920! Potenttlla Farreri. ... 523, Strawberries, early, at 
Ferns, potting... ... ... 517 International Show at PRIMULA ALLIONI... 517| . Wisley, trtal of ... ... 521 
Flower Show Fixtures 528) Glasgow... ... se 527] z | Sweet Peas — autunwmn 
Foxglove, the ... ... 512, Iris Hoogiana... PM a NDRON 3 | sowing see one S24 
F tt-trees, 2 s : fs , vor Wee cast OL 3 
He Mabe eeeomen sik Kalmta latifolia ... ... 514) ROSA SOULIBANA ... 519 Tree Lupin as a hedge, a: 
Limnanthes Douglasti 512) Rose Blush Rambler, the | pies 0g ace 325 
Sino yes IAS, é Loquat, fruiting of the 512) Wichuraiana ... .. 519 Turnipbs, winter 1+ 520 
-TO-] 2 eyes Rose Cupid ~... .. ... 519 "CL «+ 5 
Garden cicerones ... ... 524 ae ees ip me or Rose Rad Letter Day, | plaice Sete te sit 
Garden, salt inthe... 520 ne Ale ee | »@ brilliant ... .. -- 519| Vinery, the 518 
GARDENERS, BLIND, | Peaches, mildewed ... 527| Rose, Scotch, double ; te 
ATE WORKS’. zi. 521) Peaches, stone-splitting | sellow, the ... 519| Week’s work, the ... ... 526 
Gardens, well-kept ...520| in ss «. ... +» SI1| Rose Una, climbing. ... 519, Willow Warbler, the ... 521 
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crop is developing. 


- Stone-splitting in Peaches. 


This evil is not so common as it used to 
be when the idea prevailed that wide and 
deep borders were essential. Two cases 
have, however, come under my notice re- 
cently, and perhaps there may be others to 


‘whom a few notes on probable causes and 


prevention might be helpful. When stones 
Split it is because the walls are unable to 
withstand a sudden expanding} force which 
takes place from within. Nature. left to its 
own course provides against anything -of 
this kind happening, as from the stone’s first 
forming very little development in the size 
of the fruit is noticeable until what is known 
by growers as the second swelling begins, 
the interval being devoted to the hardening 
of the walls of the stones, a process which 
takes some considerable time. Now, if any- 
thing is done, or is already working to divert 
or hasten unduly the course of the trees 
during this period, it invariably reacts on the 
Weakest part of the fruits first. Since one 
rarely hears of malformed open-air fruit be- 
ing due to stone-splitting, the causes of the 
evil may be reasonably confined to two, due 
entirely to culture under glass. An unsuitable 
border may be one, while sudden fluctuations 


_ of temperature during the early stages of 


fruit-forming may be the other.~ In most 
cases it is the first-named which is at fault, 
in which case it is almost hopeless to expect 
trees to go through a season unaffected in 
some form or other, for the foundation of 
health and fruit-bearing rests upon a healthy - 
root action. Until the grower has satisfied 
himself as to the state of the roots it is uge- 
less to attempt to find a remedy in the culture 
above ground.~ Therefore, where trees show 
the evil in question, take the first opportunity 
in October to examine the border. Time has 
proved that equally as good results can be ob- 
tained from a restricted root action as other- 
Wise, since in the former cases feeding, top- 
dressing, and watering can be more effec- 
tively and economically carried out while the 
At the same time it 
would be futile to say that in days gone by, 
when borders were practically unlimited in 
extent, Peaches and Nectarines were a risky 
crop. Rather should we say that they would 
compare favourably with any of the present 
time. But there is something else behind it, 
and we need go no further than to use the 
word “‘skill.’” During the last four years 


/ 


many houses have had to be kept going by 
unskilled labour. In modern borders there is 
less fear for a time of over-watering and 
other excesses. The affected fruits which I 
saw were from trees growing in borders of no 
special construction, the result being that 





Campanula Zoysii, 


(See page 524.) 


some of the roots. have ‘gone deep down into 
a sour subsoil, and others have entered a 
stratum which in one case forms the founda- 
tion of a very wide garden path. Until these 
aspects are put right there can be no hope 
for improvement above ground. 

Asked what should be done I have sug- 
gested digging down at about 5 feet from the 
stem to a depth of about 3 feet, and, while 
preserving all roots, remove as much of the 
soil from around them as js considered 
safe, working, of course, towards the tree. 


For drainage a 9-inch~layer of broken bricks 
is essential, to be covered with turves grass 
side downwards. The same _ procedure 
should then follow for 5 feet away from the 
trees, making the border thus into 10 feet 
wide. To furnish the new compost, turf 
which has been stacked a few months is un- 
equalled. It should be roughly chopped, and 
to every five parts one of old building rubble 
and half of wood ashes ought to be added. 
Half-inch bones make a lasting fertiliser, 
and to turf of good texture it is sufficient to 
add them in the ratio of one part to twenty. 
If this is got together and the border com- 
pleted in October, the natural warmth of the 
soil will stimulate a renewed action of: the 
roots, and the trees will become established 
again before winter. 

Where the trees are in a very bad state of 
health it is worth while to consider whether 
it would not be more expedient to plant again 
in a newly-made border. The measurements 
1 have found satisfactory are 10 feet wide 
and 3 feet deep, with a slope of a few inches 
to the sun. This provides for 6 inches of 
broken rubble in the bottom, and to confine 
the roots retaining walls should be built ; and 
unless the bottom is of a nature to prevent 
roots penetrating it should be concreted. In 
that case a fall of about half-an-inch to the 
foot should be provided, and terminate in a 
main drain, having a fall sufficient to empty 
itself into a tank laid for the purpose. With 


trees planted in a border made on_ these 
lines, there is nothing to incite sappy 
growth, and in so far as. concerns  stone- 


splitting nothing is more likely to be the 
cause than sudden and undue fluctuation in 
the temperature. The remedy is obvious. 
Along with a free circulation of air it is ad- 
visable during the stoning period to aim at a 
moderate rather than a_ high temperature. 
Watering is also a matter which calls for 
good judgment, for, while the roots must not 
become too dry at this stage, they should not 
be kept too wet. 1% 


Notes of "the Week. 


Viburnum Tinus, 


I read with interest ‘1. C. I. V.’s?’. ace 
count of Viburnum Tinus, and thought it 
would interest him to know we have a dozen 
or sO bushes forming a large bank either 
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and well-drained loamy soil, or’ sandy soil 
mixed with a little peat. The plant was in- 
troduced about 1893. 





Clammy Locust (Robinia viscosa), 


This is said to be one of the rarest of 
American trees; therefore a small group, 
averaging from 15 feet to 20 feet in height, 
and covered with flowers, is of special in- 
terest at the present time—end of June— 
the majority of this picturesque genus having 
passed out of flower some days since. It is 
one of the best flowering trees we have, the 
leaves providing a pretty setting to the pen- 
dulous racemes of pale rose flowers, each 
with a yellow blotch on the standard. 

This tree is a native of the mountains of 
Carolina, where it was discovered by W. M. 
Bartram in 1776. It does not grow so fast 
with me as the better known R. Pseudacacia, 
being more compact in its growth—its clus- 
ters of flowers denser and shorter—but in 
spite of this itis a tree of greater beauty. _ 

When gathering a few branches of this 
pretty tree to-day I was reminded of one of 
its distinguishing qualities by the viscid sub- 
stance on the branches adhering to my fin- 
gers. As a lawn tree it is very desirable, 
and grows into a picturesque and attractive 
small tree. Sheltered spots, however, should 
be selected, owing to the brittle nature of its 
branches, which, if exposed to high winds, 
are frequently damaged. E. M 


ZEsculus californica. 


This Californian tree is closely allied to 
the Horse Chestnut, but it takes the common 
name of Buckeye or Californian Buckeye, a 
name employed in America to several species 
of the genus. Of less imposing proportions 
than the common Horse Chestnut, it forms a 
low tree with a short, stout trunk supporting 
a dense, spreading head of rather thin 
branches. The leaves are small and made 
up of five, or rarely seven, leaflets, which are 
pale green in colour. The flowers appear 
during June and July in dense terminal heads 
4 inches to 8 inches long, and 2 inches to 
3. inches wide. _ They are fragrant, white 
tinged with rose, and have long, thread-like 
stamens. A peculiarity of the species is the 
fact that the terminal flower of the inflores- 
cence opens in advance of the others, and 
it is not unusual for that flower to have faded 
and the young fruit formed before the re- 
maining blooms expand. It thrives in the 
south of England in loamy soil, but it is 
doubtfully hardy in the colder parts of the 
country. After a sunny summer a profusion 
of inflorescences is produced, but after a wet 
summer they are often few in number. Seeds 
ripen in most years and form the best means 
of increase. Fr W. 





Escallonia langleyensis. 


The majority of the Escallonias give better 
results in the southern and _ south-western 
maritime counties than in the neighbourhood 
of London, but there are several that attain 
their full dimensions in the London suburbs, 
and of them the plant under notice is con- 
spicuous. It is of hybrid origin, and was 
raised by crossing the white-flowered E. 
Philippiana with the red-flowered E. punc- 
tata in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Langley, 
hence the second name. Of semi-scandent 
habit, it forms long, slender, arching branches 
that attain a height of 10 feet or more, and 
spread over a considerable area. The small, 
dark green leaves -are retained throughout 
the greater part of the winter, or in a severe 
winter they may fall several months before 
new ones appear, The tubular flowers are 
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produced, several together, from the points 
of short twigs. Each flower is about $ inch 
across and of a lovely, bright, rosy-crimson 
hue. It begins to flower in June, and con- 
tinues until late autumn, July and early 
August seeing the most flowers. By plant- 
ing several plants in a group all grow to- 
gether, and form a dense thicket that may 
be left without attention for many years. It 
can also be grown against a trellis. : 


Some summer-flowering Genistas. 


There are three Genistas of outstanding 
merit that bloom during June and July, a 
time when most of the Brooms are over. 
They are all large bushes, and form valuable 
plants for grouping in parks and gardens 
where bold effects are wanted. Seeds are 
ripened freely and form the best means of in- 
crease, whilst all thrive in light, loamy soil, 
and are a success even in poor sandy soil. 
They do not transplant very well after attain- 
ing a height of 2 feet or 24 feet, therefore it is 
a good plan to place them in permanent 
positions early in life: During the first two 
or three years the tops of the shoots may be 
cut back occasionally to ensure a bushy foun- 
dation; after that regular pruning is 
unnecessary. The species are the 


Mount Etna Broom (Genista etnensis), 
an elegant bush 18 feet or 20 feet high, 
with a framework of erect central branches 
clothed with slender, drooping, green branch- 
lets, which largely take the place of, and 
perform the functions of, leaves, which are 
few in number and very small. The flowers 
are golden in colour, and are produced freely 
from the current year’s shoots, the whoie 
plant in July appearing as a golden fountain 
of flowers. It is a native of Sardinia and 
Sicily, and as the common name implies, is 
a feature of Mount Etna, where it grows in 
volcanic matter at altitudes of from 3,000 feet 
to 6,000 feet. When planted it is wise to 
provide each plant with a stake, which may 
be removed as soon as the plants have be- 
come well established. 

Grey Broom (G, cinerea).—This is a native 
of South-west Europe, where it grows about 
10 feet or 12 feet high, forming a shapely 
bush_of slender, erect branches, which bear 
small, narrow, grey-green leaves and short 
clusters of bright yellow flowers, the flower- 
ing time being late June and early July. It 
is a very attractive plant, and rather un- 
common. Planted either singly or in groups 
it is effective, for isolated specimens may be 
10 feet or 12 feet across, and in flowering 
time every shoot is laden with bloom. 

The Mapeira Broom (G. virgata).—This is 
one of the few shrubs from Madeira that 
are perfectly hardy in the British Isles. It 
is rather like G. cinerea in general appear- 
ance, forming a bush 12. feet high and-as 
much across, made up of erect branches and 
slender branchlets bearing small grey-green 
leaves. The flowers are also very similar, 
except in arrangement, those of G. virgata 
being in racemes and of G. cinerea in. small 
clusters. It seeds freely, and young plants 
are sometimes produced in considerable num- 
bers beneath or around the, parent plants. 
Whether planted in sunny positions or in par- 
tial shade, it is equally successful, and it has 
heen used with effect as an undergrowth in 
thin woodlands where the soil is little else 
than sand, W. K. 





Kalmia latifofia. 


I saw a fine old ‘specimen of this “in full 
bloom in the garden of Maj. Julian Oswald at 
Cavens, in the S.W. of Kirkcudbrightshire, 
the other day. Last vear it did not bloom 
well, but this season it has excelled its former 
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efforts, and was well covered with flowers. 

It was some g feet or 10 feet high, and was 
evidently of great age. This plant, although 
nominally a peat lover, is not too fastidious, 
and will thrive in good loam. This Kalmia 
is one of the finest of our hardy flowering _ 
shrubs, and bears its heads of delightful wax-_ 
like pink flowers from June until August. — 
Its popular name of ‘‘ Mountain Laurel”? is — 
indicative of its foliage, which ig not far 
removed in appearance from that of some of 
the Laurels. S. ARNOTT. 
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Cornus Kousa—with rosy-red 
bracts. ae 


When visiting a renowned Sussex garden 
recently | was very much surprised to come 
across a beautiful specimen of the above. — 
The bracts surrounding. the inflorescence © 
were of a-rich rosy-red colour, rendering the 
shrub conspicuously brilliant. ; 

The owner was under the impression that _ 
it was the American C. florida rubra, but — 
this is quite a different shrub, the pink bracts 
of which are inversely heart-shaped, and less 
freely produced, where those of C. Kousa 
are flat, and stand erect in rows alt along 
the flattish branches. Having brought 
a few sprays of this handsome speci- 
men home for comparison, I am quite 
satisied as to the shrub in question 
being the Japanese C. Kousa, but never have 
I seen the bracts of this colour before, or 
heard of their being so. It would be interest- 
ing to know if this colouring has occurred — 
elsewhere. In any case, it would appear to — 
be due to the influence of the abundant sun- 
shine, as I noticed a few of the unmistakable By 
yellowish white bracts on the lower and 
shaded parts of the branches, i 
' This lovely Cornus was growing entirely 
in the-open, and exposed to every gleam of 
sunshine. Rarely have I seen a shrub more ~ 
striking-in effect. Cornus Kousa is a native 
of Japan, Korea, and Central China, and is 
a very satisfactory shrub for our country. It ~ 
produces its yellowish white bracts freely 
each year with me, but I have never observed 
any of the rosy-red colouring as in the shrub 
referred to. SURREY, 


Bladder Nut (Staphylea colchica), — 


In the south this summer-leafing shrub is 
planted freely in the open air, but further 
north it appears to be grown chiefly in pots — “ 
for forcing into bloom early in the year. = | 

a 
} 


‘ 


It is, however, a handsome shrub when 
grown in the open air, reaching 10 or more 
feet in height. The erect panicles of sweet- 
smelling flowers terminating the young shoots 
are produced very freely when grown in this | 
way, and are succeeded by ornamental fruits. 


ey 
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I saw a__ good specimen quite recently, 
which was quite attractive on account of the — 
large numbers of inflated capsules—each from 
3 inches to 4 inches in length—suspended from _ # 
its branches. . This’ shrub comes from the 
Caucasus, and is more grown than any ‘other 


of this genus, of which it is the most beau-— 


tiful. iE. M. me 


ih 
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Spireea palmata, 

Everyone admires this fine Spiraea, but it is 
not every garden that has accommodation to — 
grow it largely, uniess ample provision for its — 
wants in respect of moisture can be made. — 
The roots must be kept damp during the — 
growing season, and where the soil is de + 
ficient of moisture, artificial supplies are neces- 
sary. I think that S. palmata, like S. astil- ~ 
boides, is better adapted for the margin of 
stream or_lake than planted out in a bare 3 
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and sometimes sunny border. S. palmata is P. 
by no means expensive, and forces well.’ o 
Kirk, 
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PLANTS. 


Carnations at Great Bookham. 


Amid rural surroundings, just beyond 
Leatherhead, is situated the home of the 
Border Clove Carnation, for which the name 
of Douglas is famous. In less than an hour 
after leaving Waterloo, the Carnation en- 
thusiast may enjoy the fragrance, colouring, 
and beautiful form of the aristocrats of the 
Dianthus family, which hail from Edenside, 
Great Bookham. 

There are Auriculas, too, but July is not 
the time to see them to advantage. We passed 
through a large glasshouse containing a par- 





flowers.. Many of our Roses, Sweet Peas, 
and Carnations have absolutely lost their per- 
fume in the mad rush for honours on the 
show bench. There are flowers in plenty 
which never had a scent. Let us preserve 
this attractive quality in those kinds whieh 
owe no small measure of their charm to their 
fragrance. Lastly, a full flowering period is 
an essential in the Bookham Carnations. On 
one point Mr. Douglas is insistent, the 
misleading use of the term perpetual, as ap- 
plied to Border Carnations. 


Border Carnation, Viceroy. 


Aeularly healthy-looking collection of seed- 


dings in pots. The young show Auriculas 
were just’ beginning to show farina on their 
tiny leaves, foreshadowing delights to. come. 
We hope to have an opportunity of writing a 
few notes on the Bookham Auriculas at a 
later date. A word or two, by way of intro- 
duction, on the type of Carnation grown at 
Bookham may not be out of place. In strilk- 
ing after his ideal, Mr. Douglas keeps three 
essentials ever to the fore, the most im- 
portant being a-strong stem and calyx. Sweet 
scent, and, if possible, Clove scent, are the 
next essentials; and it is good to-know that 


one grower, at any rate, is mindful of the fact. 


that the general public, as distinct from the 
exhibiting public, want fragrance in their 


\ 


When the late Mr. James Douglas took up 
the culture of Border Carnations few of the 
known varieties possessed any scent, Raby 
Castle and the Old Clove being the only really 
Clove-scented ones. At the present time there 
are certainly more Cloves in the Bookham 
collection than in any other, and the origin 
of Bookham Clove, really an improved Old 
Clove—improved not alone in form, but in 
scent—is interesting. A visitor to Edenside 
twitted Mr. Douglas on the fact that his col- 
lection contained no such perfumed gem as 
an Old Clove which had grown in a Here- 
fordshire garden for over 60 years. The 
taunt was too much for Mr. Douglas, and he 
lost little time in seeking out the home of this 
wonderful plant. Half expecting to be dis- 
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appointed, he was delighted to find a lovely 
dark crimson-purple Clove with a glow of 
wine shade, and sure enough perfume beyond 
his wildest dreams. He secured two plants 
ten years ago and by dint of much labour, 
beset by difficulties and disappointments, ‘he 
produced ‘* Bookham Clove,’? which won a 
well-deserved award of merit from the R.H.S. 
in 1914. This variety may be truly called 


the origin of the remarkably fragrant Clove 


scent for which the Bookham strain is noted. 

The origin of the remarkable colours to be 
seen in these Carnations is no less interesting. 
In 1889 the late Mr. James Douglas, in com- 
pany with the late Mr. Martin R. Smith, set 
out for a tour of Europe to find, if possible, 
varieties suitable for crossing with the standard 
English varieties. They secured a few from 
Holland and about two dozen varieties in 
Germany, including Brockhaus, buff flaked, 
slaty grey; Julius Basserman, yellow striped 
scarlet and purple; and Parsifal, buff streaked 
red and orange. The effects of this intro- 
duction of new blood are seen in many of the 
Bookham Carnations of to-day, more par- 
ticularly in Cecilia, Liberte, and Elizabeth 
Shiffner. 

Apart from the seedlings, the main collec- 
tion at Edenside is housed in some large 
glasshouses. The dominant note is quality 
and good health. We have rarely seen more 
healthy, well tended plants, and the many 
awards which have found their way to this 
corcer of Surrey are a guarantee of the 
quality. 

‘It is impossibte to mention a tithe of all 
the splendid varieties we saw during our 
visit, and a few notes on those we considered 
the best must suffice. From the point of view 
of form, there was nothing to beat Viceroy, 
which created something of a sensation at 
the recent Chelsea Show, where it won an 
award of merit. It has an exceptionally rich 
yellow ground colour, heavily edged and 
streaked, deep carmine, and a reference to 
our figure will show it to be nearly faultless. 
Lomond Hills, of excellent border habit, is 
of a most unique and attractive colour, being 
primrose-yellow, edged and marked with pale 
heliotrope. Kelso, another remarkable plant, 
is difficult to describe. Mr. Douglas gives it 
as “rich golden red, streaked with purple 
grey, changing, as the bloom ages, to soft 
apricot, painted or marked heliotrope,’? which 
is about as near as words can express. High- 
land Mary, primrose-yellow, striped rose 
pink; The Cadi, rose madder, striped with 
blue and scarlet, and of excellent form; 
Orangeman, orange-apricot ; and Steerforth, 
white, splashed and edged crimson-maroon, 
we liked the best. Running them very close, 
however, were the well-named Apple Blos- 
som, also Cherry Blossom; Hera, dark 
maroon; E. G. Quick, plum bloom colour and 
very free flowering; Salmon Clove, and the 
Grey Douglas; but where every plant bears 
blooms as near perfection as possible, the ques- 
tion of choice largely becomes a question of 
colour preference. Some excellent Bizarres 
and Flakes, together with white and yellow- 
ground Picotees, completed a very remark- 
able collection. To those who wish to see the 
Hardy Border Carnation at its best we would 
say spend an hour or two at Edenside, Great 
Bookham,’and your admiration for. the genus 
Dianthus will be increased. 





, 


Phyllocacti. 

To one whose horticultural memory ex- 
tends back for 30 years or more the neglect 
into which these showy-flowered Cacti fell 
was very noticeable. After having been 
generally grown for many years they were 
taken in hand, and a great number of charm- 
ing varieties was raised. Some idea of these 
may be formed by the fact that during the 
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years from 1893 to 1899 no less than 17 
varieties received Awards of Merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Among them 
were flowers of widely different tints, from 
pure white, or nearly so, through various 
shades of pink to deep scarlet. ‘Some of the 
subtle shades of violet, purple, and orange, 
which in their metallic lustre appeared to be 
of different tints when viewed from different 
- standpoints were very interesting and attrac- 
tive... Within the years named these Phyl- 
locacti enjoyed a period of popularity, but 
they soon—began to decline in favour, and 
they are now very little cultivated. This is 
a pity, as they can -be well grown by the 
amateur with but a single greenhouse, as 
well as in more pretentious establishments, 
and they are extremely showy when in bloom. 
Probably their decline in favour is due to 
the fact that the individual blossoms do not 
last long, and they are not at all adapted 
for cutting, which is the standard by which 
most flowers are judged nowadays. As a 
set off, however, they are of easy culture, 
give but little trouble, and, treated reason- 
ably, can be depended upon to give a good 
display of blossoms. They are very easily 
propagated by cuttings of the branches taken 
off at a joint to a length of 4 inches to 5 
inches, and put into small pots of sandy soil. 
The cuttings do not need to be shaded; in- 
deed, except during the flowering period the 
plants should be fully exposed to the sun. 
Repotting, if needed, should be done as soon 
as possible after the flowers are over, a most 
suitable compost being made up principally 
of loam, lightened according to its consis- 
tency with a little sand, broken brick rubble, 
and leaf-mould. Effective drainage is, of 
course, necessary. The plants may be freely 
watered during the summer, lessening the 
supply as autumn advances, while in winter 
they must be kept moderately dry, but not 
parched up. A. thorough ripening by expo- 
sure to full sun-in autumn is very essential 
to the formation of flower-buds. Wel, 





Vallota purpurea. 


Of greenhouse bulbs that flower during the 
late summer and early autumn months this 
Vallota is one of the most showy, and given 
healthy, well-established bulbs to start with it 
can be kept in good health for an indefinite 
period. Given a good loamy soil, lightened if 
necessary by a little leaf-mould or peat and a 
liberal admixture of sand, the Vallota will 
stand for years without repotting and flower 
well each season. A mistake is made by some 
of keeping the bulbs quite dry during the win- 
ter in order as is supposed to give them a 
rest, but this is quite contrary to their nature, 
as they grow, though slowly, at that season, 
the nearest approach to absolute rest being in 
the early summer, and at no time do they go 
totally dormant as many bulbs do. Within 
the last few years considerable numbers of 
bulbs have been sent to this country from 


their South African home, but though on. 


arrival they appear very promising, many of 
~them prove to be a disappointment. They 
are very difficult to establish in a satisfactory 
manner, as however dry they may be kept 
many of them often perish from an excess of 
infernal moisture, while a kind of mite is 
frequently troublesome. There is a consider- 
able amount of variation to be found in the 
flowers of these imported bulbs, but as far as 
my experience goes the fine round flower with 
broad, well filled in segments is by no means 
plentiful. Imported bulbs if potted on receipt 
should only be kept slightly moist in order to 
encourage gentle root action, and they should 


be placed in a light, airy position in the green- > 


house. These freshly-imported bulbs take 
some time to adapt themselves to the change 
of seasons, hence the first year they. often 
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push up flowers in the spring, and at once at- - 


tract attention by reason of their novelty. 
Flowers more or less of a pinkish tinge often 
crop up among these newcomers, but after 
being grown for a year or two in this country 
they (in many cases, at least) assume the 
normal tint. — Sond 





Chrysanthemums. 


Summer treatment of Chrysan- 
themums, 


What is known as the summer treatment 
of the plants is a most important phase in 
their culture. - Ic consists mainly in watering 
both at the roots and overhead, in ‘manipu- 
lating the branches, keeping the planis free 
from insect pests, and properly selecting the 
flower-buds. . When the plants are finally 
potted and placed in their summer quarters, 
great care should be exercised in supplying 
them with water. A good soaking having 
been given to ‘them after potting, no more 


water will be required for several days, €x- — 


cept the weather be hot and dry. Applying 
water to the roots when not necessary is a 
great mistake. Too much water to newly- 
potted plants soddens the soil and renders 
it uncongenial to the roots. The foliage is, 


as a result, pale in colour, more by too fre- 


quent supplies of moisture at the roots than 
anything else. After potting, the plants re- 
quire very little water at the roots fora time, 
until the latter have taken possession of the 
soil freely. A gentle syringing of the leaves 
after a hot and dry day is a great advantage, 
and serves as a substitute for water at the 
roots. As the roots progress and the sun 
gains power, the plants require examining 
twice each day, and a few of the stronger 
growing kinds possibly three times. Rapping 
the pots with the knuckles is the best guide, 
and if the same person attends to them regu- 
larly he soon becomes accustomed to the 
sound of the pots, and at once knows when 
to give water with benefit. Where rain- 
water can be had it should be used in prefer- 
ence to any other, but where it comes direct 


from wells or water company’s pipes “in a ° 


cold state, as is often the case near towns, 
means should be taken to expose it to the sun 
and air some time previous to-using. _Wash- 
ing soda, used at the rate of 2 Ib. to 36 gallons 
of water, previously dissolving the soda in 
hot water, softens it if allowed to stand 24 
hours before using, and also acts. as a 
stimulant. 2 Pas 

SYRINGING promotes-healthy growth and 
-prevents insects, - It is best done in-the after- 
noon or evening after a hot day. During a 
spell of hot or dry weather, when there 
is but little or no dew at nighis, the plants 
will be all the better if well syringed in the 
morning as well; the atmosphere is rendered 
cooler and more moist, which is a direct gain. 
When the plants are numerous and placed in 
rows the garden engine is the best instrument 
to use, and the water should ke directed to 
the foliage with some force by going between 
two rows of plants and returning in the oppo- 
site direction. The plants then receive a 
thorough washing, which is far better than 


a light sprinkling with the hand syringe. In 


cold, sunless weather the plants should not 
be syringed, or mildew may develop. Some 
collections—of plants “are at times inclined to 
paleness in the colour of their leaves, caused, 
perhaps, by giving too much water to the 
roots, -or too free a use of artificial manure 
in the final potting compost. A handful of 
soot mixed with a 3-gallon canful of water 
and syringed over the plants will assist in 
promoting a healthier tone of colour in the 
leaves. 


—is perhaps the best of all stimulants for Chry-~ 


reduces the chances of success to a minimum. — 


-in quality. 
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STIMULANTS must be applied as the plants 
exhaust the manurial properties contained in — 
the compost, as it is not wise to allow the 2 
plants to receive a check in any form to their — 
free growth. What is required is a succulent ~ 
growth, which matures gradually if all phases — 
of the treatment be correct. When the pots _ 
in which the plants are to flower are full of 
rcots, then is a suitable time to commence to 
feed them, as it were. It is a mistake to 
begin too early, as it is equally so to be too 
late. Liquid manure made from sheep. or 
cow-dung, with a small portion of soot added, 


Pa. 
<- 





santhemums. Where this is not obtainable ~~ 
the many artificial manures advertised are 
beneficial. Care should be taken to follow: 
out the directions given. Whatever kind 
of stimulating food is employed changes _ 
should be made. once in three weeks, or even 
‘less; this to be determined, of course, by the 
quantity supplied. Plants, like human beings, 
prefer changes of diet. When the plants are — 
healthy, stimulants should be given every — 
other time, at least, they require water, where 
the pots are small and the growth vigorous, 
every time will not be too often. A complete’ 
cessation of manurial stimulants should be 
made occasionally, say for three days once a — 
month, giving the plants nothing but clear 
water. : ape vases epee yee 

- Constant attention should be paid to tying 
the shoots to their supports as fast as they ~ 
grow, neglect in this may cause much dis-— 
appointment at a later period. The points 
of the shoots, being so succulent, are very 
liable to be broken by wind, heavy rains, and — 
other causes; thus the loss of these branches 


— 


When the branches which are intended to — 
produce the flowers are selected, remove all- — 
the other side-growths promptly as they ap- 
pear. Selecting the- flower-buds requires _ 
much practice and thought; if they form 

too early the blooms are rough and lacking i 
If, on the other hand, thé buds ~ | 
set tco late the flowers are small, though 
generally of good form and colour. To ob-— 
tain the finest blooms, but one on a shoot~ 
is sufficient, each plant having three *such- 
shoots. Where quantity is preferred to quality 
the side-shoots may remain, removing only 
those_ buds awhich cluster argund the largest 

bud in the centre of each shoot, ~ Eis 
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Chrysanthemums in small pots. 

So many who -grow Chrysanthemums in 
pots for home decoration to-day, for econo- 
mic reasons, use smaller pots than was the 
case years ago, Nine-inch and to-inch sized _ 
pots to purchase in any quantity now are a 
serious item, thus smaller pots are employed, 
7-inch and 6-inch pots being frequently used. 
For the production of blossoms for home dés< aa 
coration these are large enough, but they need _ 
to be more frequently examined at this time 
of the year when standing out in their sum- 
mer quarters. Soil in small-sized pots soon — 
becomes dry, and it behoves all, who have _ 
Chrysanthemums under their care to make — 
What arrangements are possible to preyent 
frequent dryness. Partly plunging pots in 
ashes is a good old plan, and certainly re- 
duces the labour of carrying water. In the 
case of some varieties it will be'advantageous — 
to afford them rather frequent supplies of 
weak liquid manure owing to root restrictio 
being greater than with plants in larger-sized 
pots. It is certainly worth while to keep the © 
lower leaves on plants in as good a conditic 
as possible up to the blooming period, ; 
this, in small-sized pots, is not an easy matter — 
without stimulants in some form. Even then, — 
try as one may, the foliage often withers pr 
maturely. . MIDLANDER. 
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ALPINE. 





This curiously rare plant in our gardens is 
restricted in its natural distribution to the 
Maritime Alps, where, however, it is found 
here and there in immense quantity, and 
often in aged, yard-wide masses, which 
speaks volumes for its longevity when really 
happy. Ascending to an elevation of from 700 
m. to 1,900 m., it is found almost exclusively 
upon limestone formations, where sheltered 
crevices and overhung, grotto-like places seem 
to be its chosen sites. | Coolness and mois- 
ture, with the most perfect drainage, are 
imperative to its wellbeing, but granted these 
the plant is far from impossible, and so 


beautiful as to warrant its inclusion in every | 


good collection of alpine plants. That it will 
succeed even in the open in our climate, en- 


tirely unprotected, I saw convincingly proved 
in March, 1920, upon the limestone cliffs 
overhanging the tarn at the Ingleborough 
home of the late Reg. Farrer, where even 
at that ‘early season many of the large rosy 
pink flowers greeted us from their tight 
crevices and nooks, and made us think lightly 
of the narrow and slippery path we trod, from 
which a false step would have meant a very 
cold bath at the best. Those plants had been 
in position for some years, and one hopes 
_ that they will long continue to thrive there. 
Grown in a pan among embedded pieces of 
‘limestone, and given the shelter of an alpine 
house during the winter, taking particular 
care to keep the foliage dry at almost all 
times, but more particularly during the win- 
ter season, and providing a plunging bed shel- 
tered from direct sunshine, the plant offers no 
_ difficulty to a careful grower, and generally 


_ flowers in late summer as well as in spring. 


The flowers are each an inch wide, of softest 
rose pink, with generally a clear white 
centre in the best forms. The colour is some- 
‘what apt to vary in different plants, and 





Primula Allioni. 


rather shrill-toned flowers, with a yellowish 
white centre are produced by some inferior 
forms, for which reason it is* advisable to 
procure plants in flower or from a very reli- 
able source. . 

There is a tradition that Messrs. Back- 
house, of York, once upon a time held a stocls 
of a pure white-flowered form, but this seems 
to have died out, and is now unobtainable. 

< W.E. Tae I. 





Saponaria ocymoides, 


For draping a wall this Soapwort is unsur- 
passed, and when covered with its rosy-pink 
flowers it is a beautiful sight, but I find it 
short-lived—four or five years being ahout its 





Primula Allioni, 


ordinary limit in my garden. It may be that 
it exhausts itself by its profuse flowering, and 
it certainly is a good thing with this, as with 
other free-flowering plants, to shear off the 
seed vessels as soon as flowering is over. 
Even with this precaution I cannot keep the 
plants for long. Fortunately, they are easy 
to.raise from’ seed and very quick-growing. 
The var. splendens is. the brightest, and there 
is also a white form. I fancy they live longer 
when in partial shade than when in full sun. 


FERNS. 


Potting Ferns. 


[RepLy to ‘‘ Preris.’’] 








In the culture of Ferns much depends upon 
how they are potted, as well as the condition 
of the plants when repotted. Fetns should 


never be disturbed while they are in a dor 
mant state; it is much better to wait until 
they have started into active growth. If care 
is taken not to expose them to cold winds 
during the operation, and a little extra shade 
given for a few days, the young fronds will 
not suffer in the least. The old system of 
using peat and leaf-mould almost exclusively 
for Ferns is now pretty well understood to 
be an error. Nearly all Ferns succeed better 
if some loam is used in the compost, and 
many may be grown almost entirely in loam. 
Many of the Adiantums will grow freely 
enough in good fibrous loam, while if potted 
in peat they refuse to make any progress, not 
perhaps because there is anything objection- 
able in peat, but because it gets sour through 
excess of moisture. Hf the loam is too heavy 
alittle fibrous peat may be used with ad- 
vantage, but we prefer to limit its use as 
much. as possible. 

An important point in. potting Ferns is 
to keep the crown of the plants well down 
on to the soil, more especially in the case 


of those sorts which make new roots just 
below the crown. ‘The Aspleniums will soon 
get weakened if not kept low enough for 
the’ new roots to take hold of the soil. The 


-same may be said of many of the Pterises, 


Gymnogrammas, etc. All the vigorous-grow- 
ing kinds which root freely should be potted 
loosely, and those with less vigour and slender 
roots should have the soil pressed moderately 
firm. The Davallias and others which have 
the rhizomes on the surface require more 
drainage, as the roots do not penetrate so 
deeply, and the lower portion of the soil is 
liable to get sour through the constant water- 
ing required to keep the surface moist. 
Shallow pots or pans are best for growing 
all such sorts as do not root-deeply, and for 
those whose rhizomes spread under the sur- 
face either wooden or wire baskets should be 
used. .In the case of all the delicate, small- 
growing Ferns care should be taken not to 
over-pot them. Large pots for small plants 
are very unsightly as well as injurious to the 
health of the plants, and in no case does this 
apply more forcibly than to Ferns, 
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FRUIT. 





Canker in Melons. 


Every year we hear of attacks of canker—a 
malady which very materially prejudices the 
grower’s hopes of a profitable crop. Various 
theories are advanced to account for canker, 
and many are the remedies suggested to effect 
a cure. Carrying My memory backward 
over almost 30 years’ experience of Melon 
growing, I am strongly of opinion that canlxer 
is now much more common than it was when 
first I began to grow the fruit. Then there 
were not, in many places, the facilities pos- 
sessed nowadays—-more especially in the case 
of early crops. Makeshift devices had to be 
employed or the Melon plants had to share 
the house with -(as-I remember in one case) 
a collection of stove plants. Yet very. fine 
fruits were obtained, and canker was practi- 
cally unknown. In the house above referred 
t) were grown such Melons as William Til- 
lery, Munro’s Littl Heath, and Hero of 





Lockinge—all of which yielded good crops 
upon perfectly healthy plants. Looking 


round for a plausible reason to account for 
the present-day prevalence of canker, I offer 
the following for the consideration of those 
interested in the matter. Everyone will admit 
that modern Melons are superior to the older 
varieties—alike in size and, generally speak- 
ing, in flavour.. These improvements, how- 
ever, are the result of much inter-breeding, 
and I suggest that the efforts of the hybri- 
diser have resulted in a race of Melons which 
are of a weaker character than those of 
three decades ago. 
do not think that this assumption is too far 
fetched. The unfortunate thing is that canker 
seldom shows itself when the plants are in 
their earlier stages. Were this so, young 
plants could be put out without loss of time, 
. but in nine cases out of ten the fruits are 
well advanced before the malady declares 
itself. This is generally when a spell of dull 
weather has been succeeded by an outburst 
of strong sunshine—the plant collapses and 
the crop is lost. | What causes predispose 
Melon plants to canker? —It is difficult to 
ascribe attacks of canker to any one cause— 
just as it is difficult to decide what is re- 
sponsible for shanking in Grapes. One of 
the most common, in the case of early Melons, 
is a too low temperature at night, combined 
with an atmosphere which is stagnant or 
overloaded with moisture. Rank growth is 
more susceptible to attacks than that which 
is short-jointed and robust. Injudicious ven- 
tilation—permitting the entrance of large 
and sudden volumes of cold air—may induce 
canker ; equally it may be caused by deluging 
roots and foliage with cold water. Melons 
are by no means so partial to the syringe 
as many of us appear to imagine, and root 
watering should never be done with water 
at a less temperature than 80 deg. 

When canker makes its appearance, the 
most effectual remedy, in my experience, is 
to mix freshly-slaked lime and powdered char- 
coal in equal parts, adding a pinch of flowers 
of sulphur, and to rub the mixture into the 
affected part with the finger and thumb. Re- 
peat this daily, preventing water from coming 
into contact with the affected part, and 
gradually a hard crust will form which de- 
stroys the cankerous growth. 


W. McG. 





Damsons. 


These were smothered with bloom this 
spring, and considering the crop was very 
light last year, we ought to have abundance 
this. . While some trees are carrying good 
crops, others have only a sprinkling, as 


Be the fact as it may, L 


far as I have seen as yet. Established trees 
of this delicious fruit resent much pruning. 
Trees in the county of Hereford grow 
in hedges, acting as a shelter to many an 
orchard of Apples and Pears, the pruner very 
seldom interfering with the growth, unless 
intruding on the trees inside. Here they fruit 
abundantly, provided natural conditions are 
favourable. It would be interesting to know 
how the many acres planted on.Lord Rose- 
bery’s estate, Mentmore, in Bucks, are fruit- 
ing. No jam, in mv opinion, is so rich and 
palatable as that of the Damson. J. M. 


The Alicante Grape. 


Unlike the Black Hamburg, which, in my 
experience, never fails to set, even when 
grown in a cool-house, the Alicante is apt 
to disappoint in this respect. Much depends 
on weather conditions when the Vines are in 
bloom. This season they are very fayourable, 
the pollen is abundant, and fertilisation 
should be perfect. In some years the natural 
warmth is deficient, and artificial fertilisa. 
tion must be practised, otherwise the bunches 
will be more or less ‘misshapen, which will 
seriously affect their commercial value, Even 
when very fine weather prevails at flowering- 
time I do not rely wholly on natural in- 
fluences, but make a point of going over the 
bunches every morning. I find that the 
pollen begins to fly, about eleven o’clock on 
sunny mornings, and I pass my hand over a 
bunch or two, collecting pollen, which is 
passed on to other bunches, so that each 
bunch is in a great degree fertilised with 
foreign pollen. When this Grape is grown 
in a cool-house, as is practicable in ordinary 
seasons in the warmer counties, this artificial 
fertilisation is absolutely necessary ; but even 
when grown in well-heated houses, where the 
necessary temperature can be maintained in 
sunless weather, it is not wise to neglect this 
precautionary measure. In order to make 
sure, each bunch should be handled in the 
manner above mentioned every morning" as 
soon as the temperature rises to 65 degrees: 
Some years ago a large vinery came into the 
charge of a man who had had no great ex- 
perience in Grape culture, and the Alicante 
was almost a failure. He attributed this mis- 
fortune to soil, but another man who was an 
expert came into possession and results were 
totally different. In late years there has been 
a tendency among market growers to neglect 
the Alicante. It forms such a quantity of 
small berries, the labour of thinning being 
costly. Gros Colman is a very heavy cropper, 
and will keep in good condition a couple of 
months longer than is practicable in the case 
of the Alicante, which is, however, a good 
Grape for local trade, the bunches ‘coming 
just the right size, and they keep well until 
January. J. CORNHILL, 








Summer pruning of fruit-trees, 


The summer pruning of fruit-trees is an 
operation equally as important as that of 
winter pruning, although as I have noticed in 
many gardens it is often somewhat neglected 
at times. The majority of fruit-trees make 
two growths—spring and - mid-summer-—— 
periods of growth which vary, according to 
the district and position in which the trees 
are being grown. The first growth is usually 
ever by the middle of July, when the wood 
will become firm and the buds commence to 
swell. In many cases, from the points of 
such shoots, and also from latent buds, other 
growths arise. These are the second or mid- 
summer growths and often continue to. grow 
to a late period. Naturally, the first is the 
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most important in many ways, the second 
being of value in promoting root action, and 
s» drawing up the necessary sap required by 
the swelling fruit, and appropriating any ex- 
cess of sap which might force the lower buds 
into premature expansion. 
_ Summer pruning should never be carried 
out before the leaves are full-sized or the lower 
buds may commence to push forth a mass of 
useless sappy shoots. On the other hand, 
vigorous shoots must not be allowed to ap- 
propriate the sap, and shade both fruit and 
spurs. Again, to remove a number of strong 
growths at the same time will cause a severe 
check and stagnation at‘the roots, and the 
possibility of exposing previously-shaded foli- 
age and fruit to a scorching sun. x 
The first pruning should be practised from 
mid-June to mid-July, and the second early in 
September, taking out rank growths, shorten- 
ing shoots with more than six full-sized 
leaves to that number, and leaving the 
ends of the main branches at about 1 foot, 
more or less, according to size of tree and the 


this comprises the whole of summer pruning, 
and it should be noted that trees which can- 
not be kept compact and fruitful by such 
means, but make rank wood after being sum- 


mer pruned, must be root-pruned in the fol- | 


lowing autumn.- Long rank wood is abso- 
lutely useless in any fruit-tree since it only 
produces wood buds, which, when summer 
pruning is neglected and are cut back at 
winter pruning, will, when growth com- 
mences, produce nothing but rank wood 
again if root-pruning is neglected. Lae 
May I add, many a good fruit-tree is 


rendered unfruitful by shyness in using the _ 


pruning-knife. Whenever a _ tree com- 
mences to make any excess of rank wood it 


‘should be root-pruned during the following 


autumn, cutting back all ‘ tap-roots’’ to 
about 9 inches, or to where the fibrous roots 
commence. 5 


The vinery. — 


Where there are successional houses there — 
will now be ripe Grapes, and it is imperative 
that dust, as far as possible, be kept down. 


As formerly recommended, a covering of — 


strawy litter over the border will be service- 
able in this respect. Should there be more 
Hamburghs than can be rapidly consumed, 


the glass ought to be lightly shaded in order  — 


to prevent the berries from becoming (as 
gardeners say) ‘‘ foxy ’’,in colour. In the 
late house it may be necessary to go over the 


amount of space for growth. In a few words~ 
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bunches again in order that seedless berries 


and those likely to wedge may be removed, 


Grapes which have to be kept long must be _ 
well thinned. When the berries begin to take 


the final swelling a good application of liquid — 
manure - will assist them, and sublateral 
growths should be kept well in hand. ~~ 


Strawberries, 


Runners that were layered a month ago are 
ready for severing from the parent plants. 


Between this period and the time for plant- 
ing it will be better to keep the runners 


plunged in their small pots until the ground 
for planting is available. Let the plants be — 


carefully attended to for watering. Prepare — 


the ground as advised in former notes, a 
little in advance of the actual planting, and 
when the weather 
lightly." 
should be looked over and all runners not~ 
required removed, together with weeds. 

Afterwards lightly hoe the soil between the 

plants. .Should the soil seem exhausted, a 
dressing of well-rotted manure will be bene- 
ficial, lightly forking it in. Failing stable — 
manure, a dressing of guano may be given. — 


EF; W.:Ge 


W. McG. «= 






is. favourable tread it é 
The permanent Strawberry beds — 
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Rosa Soulieana. 


This vigorous Rose is a native of Western 
China, whence it was. sent to France 
by Father Soulie, a French missionary, dur- 
ing the late years of last century. Its intro- 
duction to England was in 1889, when Mr. 
Maurice de Vilmorin presented it to Kew. 
Growing at least 15 feet high, it forms long, 
strong branches armed with formidable 
spines, and grows into an impenetrable mass. 


~ The greyish-green leaves are up to 4 inches 


long, and are made up of from seven to nine 
oval leaflets. The flowers are yellowish- 


white, each one about 14 inches across, and 


they are produced freely in large clusters. 


during June and early July. Later on orange- 
red fruits are ripened in abundance. A very 
pretty hybrid here figured has been raised at 
Kew by crossing this species with the climb- 
ing variety Hiawatha. It flowers freely and 
bears large clusters of pink and white blos- 
soms in July. The seedling has been named 
“* Kew Rambler,’’? and a number of branches 
were exhibited—at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, on July 11th, 
and at the Richmond Horticultural Society’s 
Show on July 12th, attracting much attention 
on each occasion. 


Climbing Rose Una. 


One finds that this Rose, though not com- 
mon in many parts of the country, has numer- 
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ous admirers and is gaining in favour among 
growers of climbing Roses, It is excellent 
for pillars and similar methods of utilising 
such Roses, but it is also exceedingly fine for 
covering a bank or mound. In large places 
where there is plenty of space it may be re- 
commended for this. purpose. Its flowers, 
which are single, are of great size—some 
3 inches or 4 inches across—and semi-double. 
They open pale yellow, afterwards passing off 
white. Sus Rosa. 





The double yellow, Scotch Rose. 


In the south-west of Scotland the old 
double yellow Scotch Rose is still very largely 
grown, and in most seasons where it does 
well is almost covered with its pleasant double 


Rose Kew Rambler.’ 


blooms. I have had occasion recently to 
motor over a considerable part of the district; 
and have seen many delightful bushes in 
gardens of all kinds. Nowhere, however, 


does it seem to look better than in the Jittle’ 


plots in front of old whitewashed cottages, 
where, even though at times burdened with 
the dust of the roadways, this old Rose is 
delightful. S,. ARNOTT. 


Wichuraiana Rose Blush 
Rambler. - 


Looking over the best climbing’ Roses 
which have been tried one observes that 
Blush Rambler appears to be unsurpassed in 
its own way by any of the recent introduc- 
tions. It fails, of. course, to méet with the 
favour many have for double Roses, but with 
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those who love the singles it is a great 
favourite. It flowers most freely, and in 
July and August gives us immense quantities 
of its lovely pink flowers in great clusters. 


Grek: 


A. brilliant rose—Red Letter Day. 


I have been greatly impressed of late with 
the delightful qualities of this charming 
Rose, the flowers of which develop the richest 
colour of any Rose known. Although the 
flowers are only semi-double, their rich 
velvety-crimson colour renders them striking. 
The petals being slightly reflexed disclose a 
central group of red-brown stamens, which 
lend additional charm to this exquisite flower. 





The blooms do not fade in the sun in the 
slightest degree—a valuable asset. Although 


planted near hundreds of first-rate Roses its 
brilliant flowers are very conspicuous. 


Rose Cupid. 


This is a delightful Rose for training up 
an old tree, where, having once reached the 
branches, its handsome single flowers, each 
5-inches in diameter, produce a fine effect. 
Endowed with a vigorous constitution and 
with rich and abundant foliage, it is certain 
to be largely grown. The handsome flowers, 
borne in clusters and of a glowing flesh 
colour, are touched with peach, softening to 
opal, and are succeeded in autumn by rose- 
coloured séed pods, 


VEGETABLES, 


Intensive culture. fv 


Quite recently, through the kindness of the 
proprietor, Mr. H. Yates, we were afforded 
an opportunity of inspecting the Halliford 
French Garden. The title of the garden may 
give the impression that French gardening, 
in the usually accepted sense, is carried on 
at Halliford:.-Let us, therefore, hasten to 
explain that Mr. Yates works on a method 
of his own, based on French gardening as 
practised in France it is true, but adapted to 
English conditions, 

The Halliford French Garden is-situated 
at Upper Halliford, a short drive by motor- 
car from Shepperton-on-Thames. Mr. Yates 
has a large acreage under cultivation, for, in 
addition to the land devoted to intensive cul- 
ture, he owns extensive orchards of Apple, 
Pear, Plum, and small bush fruit; also glass- 
houses for Tomatoes and Cucumbers. 

It is, however, with the intensive-culture 
side of this interesting establishment that we 
are mainly concerned. At present about seven 
acres are cultivated on this system, but next 
year the acreage will be far larger, for the 
venture has been so successful that part of 
the orchard is being abandoned in its favour. 

Much of the ‘success, at the Halliford 
French Garden is due to the up-to-date system 
of irrigation, installed by the Automatic 
Utilities Company. By this means a con- 
stant supply of water overhead is assured. 
Mr. Yates is fortunate in being able to draw 
upon an inexhaustible well for his supplies, 
From this well the water is raised by a centri- 
fugal pump driven by a gas engine and 
reaches his crops at air temperature. By 
this means the cost of the company’s water 
supply is avoided, so, too, is the chilling 
effect of water from the main. 

By using 30 tons of stable manure to the 
acre, combined with the ‘‘ Mist ”’ irrigation 
system, Mr. Yates is enabled to obtain three 
crops a year from-each of his plots. At the 
time of our visit in early June we saw the 
large plot laid down this year from which a 
crop of Lettuces had already been lifted and 
a second crop was well on the way. There 
is no waiting in this system of culture, as 
soon as one crop is marketed another is in 
the ground. 

Lettuces are largely grown at Halliford, 
but we also saw Carrots, Cauliflowers, 
Onions, Cucumbers, and Cantaloupe Melons. 
The Cucumbers and Melons were being 
brought of under frames of the French type. 
One point that struck us particularly forcibly 
was the remarkable evenness of all the crops. 
It was evident that all’ the plants on each 
plot would be ready to market at the same 
time. | This satisfactory state of affairs 
Mr. Yates attributed to his system of irriga- 
tion. 

In a French garden one naturally expects 
to see cloches in use. Here, however, they 
are only used to bring on the earliest crops, 
so that, although Mr. Yates’s methods are 
based on the French plan, they are modified 
to suit local conditions. Everywhere, 
throughout the garden, 2-feet gauge lines are 
laid, and they save a considerable amount of 
labour. All the tools for the day’s work can 
be taken out on these trucks, so there is no 
need to return to the stores when a change- 
over is being made. Frames can be moved 
with the minimum of effort by loading them 
on the trucks. The crops after gathering are 
transported by this means. In many ways, 
indeed, these lines save labour. 

There is no close season at Halliford. 
Frames and mats are made and repaired, 
seats put into order, painting and other odd 


_ Stewartry Constabulary in 


‘claims of Flower of Spring. 
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jobs are taken in hand during the winter in 
a large and well-lighted outhouse. “By this 
means the employés are kept fully occupied 
throughout the year. 

For the man, possessed of a little capital 
to whom town. life is irksome, there could 
be no more congenial method of earning a 
livelihood than by adopting this method of 
raising early market produce. The land, irrt 
gation plant, and» manure constitute the only 
serious expense. Beyond these all should 
be plain-sailing to anyone who has mas- 
tered the details which appertain to all forms 
of horticulture. 

Mr. Yates informs us that he is willing to 
instruct those who wish to take up. intensive 
culture. His French garden should form an 
excellent. training ground, for there a student 
could also acquire a thorough working know- 
ledge of budding, grafting, ‘and all the opera- 
tions essential to fruit culture, the growing 
of Tomatoes and Cucumbers" under glass, 
Mushroom culture, ete. 





Well-kept gardens, 


Recently I had an opportunity of looking 
through the gardens of the members of the 
Maxwelltown, 
and not only the general -tidiness but the 


superior cultivation of these gardens is w orthy ‘ 


of imitation. While it may appear to be in- 
vidious to single out one of these for commen- 
dation, that of Inspector McAdam, the officer 
in charge, was exceptionally well done, and 
his Onions were, if not the best, at least 
among. the best ‘which I ‘have seen in the 
course of the present season. Potatoes and 
vegetables generally were of a very high order 
indeed. W. McG: 





Cabbage Flower of Spring. 


Those who will shortly be making sowings 
of Cabbage seeds ought not to overlook the 
A good test of 
the reliability (and of the popularity) of any 
Cabbage is the varying conditions -and the 
diverse districts in which it is grown. 


. Flower of Spring, I have observed, is popu- 


Jar alike in England and in Scotland—near 
the sea shore in warm situations, and in in- 
land districts which are cold and exposed. 
This season I saw a breadth of. over 500 
plants, not one of which, I was assured, had 
““bolted.”” - Sowings may be made in the 
first half of July, and again in the beginning 
of August. KIRK. 


Salt in the garden. 

-We hear much about ‘chemical fertilisers 
and manures for the garden nowadays, but 
there is not much mention of salt, which, at 
one time, was much in vogue among gar- 
deners. The only use fo which salt may be 
put is, by some, considered to be merely in 
the case of weedy walks or upon Asparagus 
beds. Yet there are few things which are 
not benefited by a sprinkling bf salt. Tur- 
nips, for example, succeed exceptionally well 
if the drills 
seed is sown. So, too, do Beet, Spinach, 
Seakale, Onions, Carrots, and Leeks. Apart 
from its use as a stimulant to the subjects 
mentioned, salt also acts as a deterrent to 
slugs, and in-a wet season such as—up till 
the time of ww riting—this has certainly been, 
anything’ which assists us in keeping slugs 
under control deserves consideration. In 
using salt the -main point to be kept in mind 
is that it must be pounded very fine—reduced, 


be dusted with salt before the 


the last week of July will turn out well, 


‘than half-grown when winter 


- so frequently frozen. and thawed as would 
be the case with sowings made in a sunnier 


either to something of a deleterious -nature = 2m 


> ~Turnips, as distinct from Swedes, are very 
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in fact, to powder.» This powder Soak to 3 3 
be applied very lightly, in fact, except for 
Asparagus and “Seakale, the merest ee 
ling suffices. Let the powdered salt be Aap-_ 
plied twice, or even three times, according 
as the weather is dry or the reverse. “Light. 
soils are especially benefited by such treat- 
ment during the summer months, but jon — 
heavy land J would not apply ‘salt during 
showery or cold weather, as it hasa tendency - 
to make the soil both wetter and colder.. In — 
some districts what is known as ‘ agricul- 
tural’? salt is readily obtainable, and, where 
this is so, it is best. When agricultural salt 
is not easily procured, ordinary bar salt may 
be substituted, and the latter is easily pounded 
down by the use of a hammer cr of a wooden 
mallet. Occasionally refuse salt is advertised _ 
by bacon curers, but this is dear at a gift. 
Salt is better applied round about this time 
than in spring, es the soil is cold.” 

A Scortisi GarbENeR. 
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“Wine Turnips. ie 


useful during the winter. The correct time 
at which to sow varies, of course, according — 
to locality, but, making allowances for dif. 
ferences of clinic. it may be said that seeds _ 
sown between the last week in June and 
“The 
earlier time is recommended for late or for 
northern _districts—the later for southern or 
for early districts. It may be found advis- 

able to make two sowings at. intervals. of a BS 

fortnight, and from one of these a good crop — 
which will stand the winter is practically — 
assured. - Such Turnips ought: not to be more. 
sets in, for — 
at that stage the roots are more likely to en- — 
dure sudden changes of temperature. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that  full- 
sized, or mature, roots are the first to Suc> 
cumb to inclement weather. It goes without — “3 
saying that, for winter Turnips, ihe soil ought — Ve 
to be in good heart, and that there is a fine, — ob 
light tilth on the surface. A position behind 
anorth wall suits such a crop very well, for — ‘2 
they are always in the shade during the ~~ 
short days, and owing to this they are not~ ee 





®: 


position. Chirk Casile “and Black Stone are 
good sorts for the purges under considera-, 


tion. - — -- JAIRK: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cucumbers failing. ae x 

Could you. kindly tell me through your” 
paper what is wrong with my Cucumber 
plants? I have had three plants die off. — 
They seem all right,-begin fruiting, but all. 
at once begin to wither. and die off. Ihave | 
them in a greenhouse. They are growing in 
turf broken up, a little leaf-mould, and rotten — 
cow-manure, and a little mortar-rubble. Ts” 
it something i in the turf? Some went off last me: 
year in the SAME. ays a 

- j= FIVE YEARS’ READER. 3 

[We fail to find any trace of disease either : BS 
in the stem or roots of the Cucumber plant, — 
and should think its sudden collapse te-be due a 3 


Le 


being present in the compost or the water 

used for watering. Again, noxious fumes of — 
some description may “have caused it, such, 
for instance, as the fumes escaping ‘from the 
stokehole when the damper has been pushed — 
in too far to allow of their escaping up the he 
chimney. All this is, of course, conjectural. 
Had the stem and roots been diseased we 
could then have given you a more definite 
opinion, and. possibly have suggested a_ 
remedy. We regret being unable to help yes 
further under the circumstances.] 
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Gardening for the blind may sound a little 
quixotic, but the fact is that it is being prac- 
tised with successful results. Mrs. Adolphus 
Duncombe, herself a blind lady, formed 
the Guild of Blind Gardeners in 1921, with 
the object of teaching the non- sighted to gar- 
den both for pleasure and profit. The ex- 
periments so far made, justify the hope that the 
Guild is going to pertorm a beneficent work 
which will bring both health and pleasure to 
a class whose joys are obviously limited. 
There is practically nothing that the sighted 
gardener can do that the non-sighted cannot 
learn, the chief difference being that-it takes 
the latter a little longer to perform. 

_ The rudimentary work, by the aid of guid- 
ing lines—and even the sighted. do not trust 
themselves without these—is easy of attain- 
ment; but the blind learn also to prune, to 


graft, to detect weeds, and to cultivate both 


flowers and vegetabtes ; while they deal suc- 
cessfully with the defensive methods of the 
Rose and the Gooseberry. They work with 
untiring patience and assimilate the instruc- 
tion of the certificated teacher (Miss Grace 
They use the 


; 


ores Ee tools, and the only alteration in their 
procedure is that they need to mark out their 


“plots clearly, as they depend on touch for 


their guidance. 


= The chief work is being ie at the Royal 


School for the Blind at Leatherhead. ‘The 
Rey. St. Clare Hill, the principal, lent a sym- 


pathetic ear to Mrs. Duncombe’s programme, 


and placed a portion of ground at the disposal 
of the Guild, at the same time giving per- 
mission to his pupils to take up gardening 
if they so desired. Over 30 of them at once 
accepted the offer. It was only last March 
that the first lesson was given, and despite 
the start being rather late in the season, the 
results have been remarkable. Potatoes, 


Peas, Beans, Onions, Beetroot, Carrots, and ° 


Turnips have. all “been grown, while the 
flowers cultivated have furnished good 
Next year it is hoped that the pro- 
duce of the blind gardeners will be displayed 
at the various shows. ~ 

Instruction is given at Leatherhead on 
Saturday afternoons. The women learn from 
4 o'clock to 6 o’clock,. and the men from 
6 o’clock to 8 o'clock; but they tend their 
plots in their own time every day, and it 
is notable how expert they become in avoid- 
ing difficulties and Overcoming obstacles. 


Classes are also held at the Blind School at 


Blind soldiers at work. 
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es - Blind gardeners at work. 3 


Swiss Cottage, London, where the pupils, 
although younger, are every bit. as keen; 
and at the Myopic Schools at Walthamstow 
and Islington. At the two latter the pupils 
are small children, but they show avidity in 
learning, and the health- -giving results are 
fully appreciated by the authorities. 

The chief point about gardening for the 
blind is that it gives them an out-door pur- 
suit which they can learn to follow  inde- 
pendently ; and independence is perhaps the 
greatest of boons to them. They require no 
guiding hand to lead them about the garden 
plot, for the senses of touch and propinquity 
are all sufficient. 

The aim of the Guild of Blind Gardeners 
is ambitious. It is Mrs. Duncombe’s hope 
that she will be able in the future to help 
any blind person throughout the country who 
desires a garden to have one, and to provide 
travelling experts who will call upon them 
from time to time to give such advice as may 
be. needed. The Guild, the chairman of 
which is Col. Wilford Lloyd, Ces M.V.O., 
is providing instruction, tools, plants, seeds, 
and all other requisites, in the belief that its 





efforts will bring health, p!easure, and profit 
to a class which is too much driven to indoor 
life by its handicap. Yet it has been half- 
humorously urged that the blind gardener has 
one asset which gives him an advantage over 
his sighted competitor. He can work in the 
dark as well as in the daylight; so that, 
given the energy, he can devote more hours 
to his task. 

The hon. secretary of the Guild is Mrs. 
Wombwell, whose address is 54, Hamilton 
Terrace, London, N.W. She will be glad to 
send printed particulars of the work: and scope 
to all those who care to ask for it. The 
Guild of Blind Gardeners should have a use- 
ful career before it, and seems worthy of any 
help that may be given. 





Trial of Early Strawberries at Wisley. 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out a trial of Early Strawberries in their 
Gardens at W isley during the coming season. 
Twenty (20) plants of each variety to be tried 
should be sent to reach the Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (from whom 
the necessary entry forms may be obtained), 
on or before August 15th, 1922. Only early 
fruiting varicties should be sent. 
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BEES. 


Isle of Wight disease. 


Is there anything that. can be used 
as a preventive for disease among bees? I 
have heard of essence of peppermint being 
tried, and if such is the case, how should it 
be used ? ALEX. HUTCHEON. 

[For my part I am of opinion that there 
is nothing at present discovered which can 
be said to be a sure preventive against 
disease—and by disease we nowadays seem 
to mean “Isle of Wight’? only. Other 
troubles of beekeepers in this line are all cur- 
able, and are capably dealt with in most of 
the available handbooks. Essence of pepper- 
mint, which yeu mention, I have never 
heard of as being used in any connection with 
diseases. Before the convenient and always 
effective plan of dredging with flour to make 
bees unite, beekeepers used to spray with es- 
sence of peppermint.’ This was, of course, 
to give both stocks of bees the same smell, 
and to prevent conflict when thrown together. 
I myself feel that we are compelled to wait 
until our research workers have discovered a 
certain cure for I. of W. Asa sufferer from 
this, I may give my personal impression that 
though we _may keep off this foul scourge 
from. our apiaries for a time by cleanliness 
and careful management, yet after an interval 
bees become infected mysteriously and 
through no fault of our own.. My own rules 
of cleanliness are most precise, and are kep 
most conscientiously. My bees, however, not- 
withstanding this, have gone ‘‘ west’? in two 
different localities after about three four 
years. _I am inclined to think that until the 
wave of disease still rolling over the country 
has broken, or until a certain cure has been 
discovered, we shall continue to suffer. Also, 
Tam strongly of opinion that artificial swarm- 
ing and regular re-queening, added to cleanli- 





ness, etc., are the best ways of keeping 
apiaries strongly fortified against attack 
from Isle of Wight disease.] 

B. R. H. 








BIRDS. 
The Willow Warbler. 

After a fall of rain the notes of many birds 
ring out clear and pure, and the much-needed 
showers of the present’ week, which arrived 
on June 13th, have brought an added beauty 
to the song of the Willow Warbler, that frail 
little chorister from the south, which is now 
to be found in numbers in our woods. Either 
the air, rarefied by the downfall, is more sym- 
pathetic to their notes, or the birds themselves 
are stronger-throated in such conditions. The 
characteristic of the Willow Warbler’s song 
is plaintiveness, and when a party of them 
are singing at the same time there are a 
rhyming and a chiming that are unlike any 
other woodland choir. But the foliage is so 
thick now that it becomes difficult to locate 
the songsters, who hide themselves provok- 
ingly, even when they are quite near. One 
cannot approach too near the Willow 
‘“Wren’”’ in song, and to hear its notes at 
their best we should stand within three or 
four yards of the singer and not only hear, 
but see. Whether the strain be short or long, 
the tone is always the same, having a sweet 
liquid quality, heard at rare intervals in the 
Robin’s song, but reaching a higher perfec- 
ticn in that of the Willow W arbler, 

H. H. WarDLE. 








All correspondences on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the. Hditor Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 38, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.C., and not to individuals, 
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GARDENING. 


Beginners. 





Flower garden. 
Primulas. 


If we are the fortunate possessors of a 
greenhouse from which the frost can be ex- 
cluded, it is time we began to make prepara- 





Fig. 1.—Primula sinensis Fern-leaved. 


tions for our autumn and winter display. As 
far as the autumn is concerned, the principal 
stand-by is the Chrysanthemum, but as this 
is already well on the way, I ean pass it by, 
and devote my remarks to what may be more 
properly considered as __ winter-flowering 
plants, and more particularly to the Primulas. 
Taken as a family, there are no more fas- 
cinating nor varied plants, and many volumes 
have been written about them; but we are 
concerned to-day with a very small section 
of them, that section which in this country 
cannot be termed hardy, and of which the 
Chinese Primula (P. sinensis) is the type. 
Wherever winter plants are grown, there will 
be included some form or forms of this type, 
for there is not a better known, more gener- 
ally useful, .or mere easily cultivated 
subject ready to our hands. From November 
until the end of April it may be depended on 
to bloom, and would carry on even longer 
were it not ousted at the end of that period 
by more showy, though less lasting, flowers. 
A plant that will thus serve and cheer us 
through the whole of the dull half-year is one 
to be cherished and stuck: to. 

These Primulas are raised from seed, which 
is sown early in June. Seeds sown now 
would make but small, ineffective plants, so 
those who are going to take my advice and 
grow them will need to procure some seed- 
lings which, about now, are strong enough 
to be potted into small pots. But there is so 
much difference between a good strain and 
an indifferent one that a caution is necessary, 
and no seedlings should be purchased except 
from a reliable source. The best strains will 
produce the most exquisitely formed yet mas- 
sive blooms measuring up to 2 inches in 
diameter, with decided colours in crimson, 
rese, pink, and white, while common seeds 
produce them less than an inch in diameter, 
with washed-out colours reminiscent of what 
the Primula was as I knew it some 60 years 
ago. 


The greater part of the Primula family 


does best in a fairly retentive soil, and for 
seedlings a general mixture of half loam and 
half leaf-mould, with which is a mixture of 
sharp sand, will be found suitable. At first 
they should stand in a cold frame, airy and 
shaded, but near to the glass Direct sum- 
mer sunshine is inimical to them, and it is 
only as the plants become strong and the sun 


less powerful that it becomes necessary to. 


them. In September it will be time to pot 
them into “their flowering pots, preferably 
5-inch, when a little rotted manure can re- 
place a part of the leaf soil, retaining the 
same proportion of loam. 
bone is a valuable addition, and the compost 
thus made must be well pressed into the pots 
over adequate drainage. This latter 
(drainage) is a most important detail for all 
winter plants, the reasons for which must be 


A little crushed — 
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tainly the most to be commended to readers 
of this page. They may be had in deep red, 
rose, and white, and when well grown they 
compel admiration. JI might point out here 
what I should have mentioned before, that 
in potting Primulas it is essential that the 
lower leaf stalks stand clear of the soil, that 
the neck of the plant be kept visible, for a 
leaf*stallx will rot, and probably communicate 
its rottenness to the whole plant. 

There are two other Primulas which come 
into the category of winter and early spring 
varieties for greenhouse work, one of which 
has a very close affinity (at least geographi- 
cally) with sinensis. ‘lhis variety is the now 
well-known fairy Primrose, P. malacoides 
(Fig. 3). 
under cultivation it has improved itself to 
such an extent that the original stock would 
be considered weedy if grown to-day. The 
colours are more varied and definite, the 
blooms are larger, the stalks are stouter and 
longer (I have had them up to 2 feet), and 
altogether, no matter how much was origi- 
nally claimed for it, twice as much can legiti- 
mately be claimed now. Doubtless this im- 


During the few years it has been- 





obvious. I have already suggested that provement will continue until it becomes in 4 
Primula sinensis has several varietal difler- Course of time the Primula. > It4s Blmnest # 
ences, but upon most of these I need scarcely hardy, and will bloom from October ‘till h 
dwell beyond a mere reference. - For €X- spring, and will drop its seeds around, so ¥ 
ample, there are the double-flowered varie- that they come up in myriads. It needs cool f 
ties, of which the old alba plena, or Double and moist conditions, and gives absolutely i 
no trouble. It certainly is the most free BY 
flowering of the whole genus, forming, as ce Y 
has been described, clouds of bloom. As the et 





Fig. 2—Primula stellata. 


White, which I grew more than half @ cen- 
tury ago, is still the best and the most use- 
ful. To grow this weil is a skilled gardener’s 
task, and even he could not do it well unless 
he had special facilities. Other double varie- 
ties, though choice and exceedingly pretty, 
hang fire, and will never become what we 
might term popular plants. Of the singles, 


or typical sinensis, I have only space to illus-. 


trate one, and for this I have sclected the 
I*ern-leaved variety, because for size and colour 
of bloom it stands equal to any. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a plant in a 5-inch pot, quite ordinarily 
grown and not fully developed. 
have a very finely-fringed edge, and are, of 
quite a moderate size. The leaf stalks are 
thick and sturdy, and the flowers are borne 
well above the foliage on stout stallxs, some- 
times half a dozen heads being thrown up 
at atime. It is not only pleasing to the eye, 


but the very distinct Primrose scent emanat- 


ing from it reminds us of a walk through the 
Primrose-strewn woods in spring. For de- 
coration the less imposing and less formal 
Stellata (Fig. 2) is better still, because of its 
free-flowering character and the lightness and 
elegance of its habit as compared with those 
of the heavier Fern-leaved form. The bloonis 
are only about half the size, but there are 
so many of them, and they make such a 
tempting appeal, that they become the’ se-. 
lected variety for most people, and are cer- 


The blooms — 


most inexperienced tyro among all ABC 
scholars can grow it, it naturally follows that 
I advise one and all to procure it. ; 


The other Primula I dare not pass over is’ 


P. obconica (Fig, 4). This has the evil repu- 





Fig. 8.—Single stem of Primula 
malacoides. . 


: 


tation of irritating the skin when handled, 
but so, too, have other popular flowers, none — 


more so than the Pheasant’s Eye Narciss, yet 
no one taboos it on that account. -P. obconica 
is not so dangerous as is reputed, and those 
whose skin is susceptible to it need take but 


the simplest precautions in handling it. Like 


to P. malacoides, this variety, too, has grown 
almost out of recognition, and now it has 
almost as many colours as the Auricula, from 
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bran. 
distances if packed in a manner similar to 
Apples and Pears, 


- fruit. 


- sent away by rail, road, or steamboat. 
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yellow to crimson and white. Moist, cool 
conditions suit it best,/and some of the giant 
hybrids are pictures. If there. were any diffi- 
cullies in its cultivation I should not have 
mentioned it on this page at all, for here I 
deal with simple plants only, and such as 
novices may with the greatest confidence take 
up. 
Beyond these there are a few other winter 
and early spring plants which I will deal 


with at the earliest opportunity. 


Ree 
Fruit. 


Material for fruit packing. 


Not only are receptacles-for fruit required, 
but something with which the fruit may be 
packed safely in the receptacles is also 
necessary. 


The following materials are in more or less 


common use :— 


Bran.—Bran is among the least commoniy 
used, but for long journeys by land or sea it 
is one of the best mediums for packing Grapes 
when placed upright in a box made to receive 
them. The bran is worked in among the 
berries by very genile shaking, and. that with- 
out disturbance of the ‘‘ bloom.’’ On being 
lifted out of the box by means of the stalk 
and bit of wood attached thereto the bran 
readily falls from among the Grapes, and a 
pair of bellows removes the dust remaining 
without removing the ‘‘ blcoom’’ therefrom. 
The Grapes, bran, and box must be perfectly 


_dry when packed, and be kept dry ‘subse- . 


quently. Choice Apples and Pears keep well 


‘when first gently wrapped in smooth and 


rather soft paper, and then packed away in 
Melons may be safely conveyed long 


Cotrton Woo7 is not a good material for 
flowers, but for packing Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, and Melons, each kind of fruit being 
first wrapped in tissue paper, it is excellent, 
each fruit being wrapped in a square of cotton 
wool in. addition to the wrapper of tissue 
paper. It is also useful about Grapes when 


it 7s used with care. 


Cotton WastE.—This material, when 


thoroughly clean, may be used for many 
fruits which first receive a covering of paper, 
for forming a ‘‘ base,’’ and for ‘‘ topping ’” 


before affixing the lid or other covering. 


Woop Woot.—tThe yalue of this ‘* wool ”’ 
lies in its softness, elasticity, and cleanliness. 
It is used as “‘ topping ’’ and ‘‘ bedding ”’ for 
fruit, as well as for actual packing, and for 
filling interstices. It has no odour, and does 
not affect the flavour of the most delicate 
It is a boon in every garden in which 
rich and delicate fruit has to be packed and 
Being 
soft and clean, it is very useful. 

~Woop. Woot (coarse and rather hard).— 
This may be used for hard fruits, but not for 
soft fruits. 

Hay (soft).—This is a very useful packing 
material for placing at the bottom and top 
of boxes and hampers of the firm Apples and 
Pears, and to intervene between every two 
or three layers of the less firm Plums, paper 
being next to the Plums above and below. 
Firm Plums, like the firm Apples and Pears, 
need only a covering at the top. Softer 
Apples and Pears may well be relieved of too 
great pressure from above by introducing a 
2-inch or 3-inch layer of hay between every 
two layers of fruit, with a good covering of 
hay at’ the top of all. 


Parer (soft or tissue) is used as already ad- 
vised for wrapping around choice fruit, pre- 
paratory to packing it in the receptacle. 
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PAPER SHAVINGS, when squeezed together, 
are a degree or two harsher than wood wool 
(fine or soft); therefore they have scarcely 
any elasticity ; but it is enough to constitute a 
distinct difference between elastic and non- 
elastic. Hence it may be used for Pears 
nearly ripe, or for Pears quite ripe, but pos- 
sessing a thick or a hard skin; or for choice 
dessert Apples, or firm and large Plums. 


NEWSPAPERS are in such demand for lining 
many kinds of receptacles for hardy fruits, 
that a sudden withdrawal of. all of them from 
stock and no further issue of old or new 
papers would cause considerable embarrass- 
ment in the fruit-growing world. 


Paper (Cartridge).—Inverted paper cones, 
such as old-fashioned grocers used a few 
years ago for wrapping a pound of sugar 
therein, are sometimes used to-day for de- 
spatching a few small to. medium-sized 
bunches of Grapes to market. Placed around 
a rectangular or oval basket, or in rows across 
a shallow box with a lid, the Grapes arrive 
at the market in good condition, the ‘* bloom ”’ 
being removed only at the point of contact 
with a berry here and there; because the stiff 
paper does not yield to the pressure of the 








Fig 4,—Primula obconica. 


adjoining bunches. Under these conditions 
they are practically self-protecting. 


CuaArF is not commonly used, but it might, 
with advantage, be more commonly used. 
Used in a dry condition, it forms a good 
medium for packing, especially if the fruits, 
choice Apples and Pears for instance, be first 
wrapped in paper. Properly used, the chaff 
forms an excellent substitute for more costly 
packing material, as well as for preserving 
fruit from injury, by frost during winter, 
after each specimen has been carefully 
wrapped in paper. 


Dry Moss.—Here we have an excellent 
material for packing and other purposes. 
The Moss to which allusion is made is not 
that of the old wall or mossy stone, but that 
to be found in spring and summer among 
the grass of the hedgerow and shady bank. 
It may be plucked by the handful—with a 
little grass among it, of course—but that may 
soon be picked out, and the Moss laid out to 
dry, and then stored for future use. 


WittepD  Leaves.—Leaves wilted are not 
often thought of or commonly used. Yet 
what is there better, from any point of view, 
than soft and green Strawberry leaves in 
which to enclose each Strawberry in_ its 
shallow receptacle, whether it be box or 
punnet ? J..U; 
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Sowing Onions, 


I should like my readers to turn back to 
the various instructions I have given from 
time to time anent the sowing of Onion seeds, 
and to observe them now that the calendar 
tells us that the time for doing so has ar- 
rived. Briefly, they amount to this : Choose 
your position where the soil is deep and has 
a good natural drainage. Thoroughly dig 
and manure it ; make it a good running level; 
tread it firmly; then rake over the top inch 
until you have that depth of really fine soil 
for a=seed-bed. Draw drills } inch deep, in 
which sprinkle the seeds thinly, and cover in 
with the rake. Do all this and get it finished 
during the first two weeks in August, in order 
that your seedlings, finding themselves in 
such congenial conditions, may thrive from 
the start and build up strength to carry them 
through a sharp winter. 

Market gardeners who make special sow- 
ings now for spring salads sow the quicker- 
growing and softer varieties, such as White 
Spanish, but néarly all private growers, aim- 
ing for large Onions next autumn, prefer the 
dearer but much more satisfactory kinds, and 
probably 75 per cent. pin their faith to Ailsa 
Craig or some selection from it, or if medium- 
sized bulbs suit them better they prefer Rous- 
ham Park. TI mention these as typical varie- 
ties, but really there are a dozen equally good, 
and many of the better varieties usually looked 
upon as only useful for sowing in the spring 
are just as suitable for August sowing. — It 
has taken a long time to destroy the arbitrary 
line drawn generations ago with regard to 
this, but time effects many changes and 
knocks down many bogies. | a ee 





A dry May. 

Practically throughout the country, and 
by all accounts on the Continent, horticulture 
and agriculture have felt the drought. The 
soil, especially on heavy land unless kept well 
pulverised from the first, has become so hard 
and cracked that it is impossible to thin the 
crops, or mould up the potatoes until a good 
fall of rain has made it moist. Even then 
it will be very necessary to forl between the 
rows, well breaking down the soil. Those 
having a light sandy soil get none of these 
troubles, but in the long run the crops suffer 
more, having but little moisture at the base 
for the roots to draw from, as in the case of 
soils inclined to be of a clayey nature. 
Although rain fell in quantity in various 
places on June 13th; here, in West Kent, we 
only had just enough to lay the dust, and 
this with a cold, cutting north-east wind, 
more like the month of March. Those of us 
using the water companies’ water are told 
the supply is short, and must not be used for 
garden purposes fo any great extent. By 
saving bath and other water necessary for 
household use, one can assist the small seeds 
or any plants that show sign of distress. A 
pailful or two, syringed overhead, works won- 
ders if put on late in the evening. It is to be 
hoped this summer will not be as dry as the 
last, or we shall be in a sorry plight be- 
fore the year is out as regards vegetables and 
fruit. J. Mayne. 


Cauliflowers. 


A good breadth of Cauliflowers for the 
autumn supply should now be planted on well- 
prepared ground. Advancing crops should 
be afforded liquid manure if large and close 
heads are wanted, but for ordinary uses a 
fairly rich soil and copious waterings during 
dry weather will produce them of sufficient 
size. F.. W.-G. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. — 


Sweet Peas—autumn sowing. 


The present is a capital time’ to-note the 
advantages of starting this year for next 
season’s flowering rather than leaving the 
same till the spring. Everything in the way 
of weather may have this year been against 
spring sowing: a long drought just when the 
plants should have made headway. But, 
apart from this, it seems impossible to-get 
the same strength into the growth as when 
autumn is chosen to begin. Many instances 
have come my way of tailures this summer 
that can be traced to late sowing. The 
plants are spindly, start flowering prema- 
turely, and, in fact, are in no way represen- 
tative of the real thing from a cultural point 
of view. My own plants were in no other 
season better than they are at present, The 
plants passed through the spell of dry weather 
without requiring water; they have benefited 
by recent rains, and really finely-developed 
sprays are -being gathered daily. 

The things that matter were attended to 
last autumn in sowing the seeds and winter- 
ing the young plants under glass and in pre- 
paring the ground. These two items accom- 
plished, the rest in Sweet-pea growing seems 
simple. A wet winter may spoil chances by 
a too ready use of such as sulphate of am- 
monia, thought to aid colour as well as size 
in the flowers; but its use pretty often leads 
to an opposite result, namely, dull colours 
and poor blossoms. Those who succeed let 
well alone if the growth of the plant keeps 
going in a vigorous manner, and are re- 
warded with blooms of a lasting nature with 
high shades of colour. ‘This, indeed, is the 
experience of some of the leading growers 
who are contributing to the display of the ex- 
hibitions now taking place. Before me are 
sprays of the variety Picture, some of the 
blooms of which taken singly, measure 22 
inches across. This, at any rate, is excellent 
development, and shows what can be done 
if the plants are started as one suggests. 
Many of the varieties, too, have flowers so 
waved or frilled that they have the appear- 
ance of being double, a condition brought 
about particularly through the strength of the 
plants. 

Especially sensitive to any change in 
weather the Sweet Pea is, and the recent 
cold, stormy times cramped both stem and 
flower for some days; with sunshine, how- 
ever, the improvement is most marked. One 
had feared visitations of streak and the like; 
but it seems to me immunity is helped 
by the plan of not checking the roots by 
watering or by over-feeding, and the chill of 
late has been nothing to fear. It is curious 
that diseases are rare when the plants are 
under cover of glass, which goes to show 
that outside we shall never get entire con- 
trol of the growth. 

The writer has noted a nice new sort in 
Conquest; this will be grown another year. 
Its rose suffusion on white is delicate and 
charming. The variety, too, is beautifully 
waved. Lord Lascelles appears to be an 
improvement in the lavender Shade, inas- 
much as it does not put on a rose tint as 
some do, to their detriment. Were reds 
favoured Gloriosa would, be added as well. 
This is vivid and rich. It is difficult to find 
things distinct from- those already grown, 
but the first-named, in particular, is. 

It would be well, again, to look ahead in 
the selection of a site for next year, and to 
remember that the better plan is jnot. to 
grow Sweet Peas in the same spot year after 
year. However well the ground is prepared 


there is a certain staleness the roots resent. 
I have had excellent proof of this the present 
season. In the. case of one line of plants 
they occupy the same place as a row did 
last year; a second time was tried because 
of considerable suceess there. < The ground 
was retrenched and prepared with the 
greatest care, and in spring the strongest 
plants reserved for this position. Other 
lines, however, have this year outstripped 


it, and produced the finer examples in the 


matter of bloom. The idea that the Sweet 
Pea likes fresh ground is not new; but it is 
one of importance, and lately my plants 
have benefited considerably by having the 
ground about them lightly forked; this has, 
at any rate, given the rains_a chance of 
going down as well as kept the surround- 
ings sweet. I try, too, to always get the 
flowers named growing alongside the‘garden 
paths. This not only makes gathering easy, 
but prevents the ground being trodden. 
: SURREY, 


Garden cicerones, 


Everyone who has a garden becomés from 
time to time a garden cicerone. It is un- 
thinkable that anyone who has a garden 
should never take a visitor round to see it. 
It is unthinkable, too, that anyone who takes 
any interest in his own garden should live 
summer after summer without paying a visit 
to someone else’s garden. But what differ- 
ences in the interest and pleasure that those 
visits give us! I do not write of the crank 
or the one-idea: person who can take no in- 
terest whatever in any other form of garden- 
ing>than that which he affects himself, for 
if such an one were taken round by a cicerone 
with the voluminous and microscopic know- 
ledge of every specialist combined in his own 
person, and with the golden tongue of a St. 
Chrysostom ready to tickle ear and brain 
with entertaining and enticing speech, that 
man—‘ go, mark him well’’—would come 
back home, still contemptuous, conceited, and 
cold. ie 

Nor do I speak of Mr. and Mrs. Skin-Deep, 
or of the blue-blooded Lord and Lady Fashion. 
All these are omitied, because they cannot be 
considered as normal beings in the great 
company of garden visitors. In their pres- 
ence no one could~expect the most gifted 
cicerone to function. They are nothing but 
human freezing machines. I have seen them 
in action. I have seen one of the most know- 
ledgeable of our modern English gardeners 
frozen completely up when one of these Lady 
Fashions went with him round his garden, 
showing by her silly and senseless remarks 
and questions her true self. 

Sometimes, then, there are excuses to be 
made for the seemingly dull and uninteresting 
cicerone. Something is expected of the visi- 
tor—just as something is required in the 
taker-round. 

If the experience of others is like my own, 
we do not very often get visits from these 
wet-blankeis. Thank goodness they are the 
exception which proves the rule. Therefore 
I urge everyone to try and make themselves 
interesting cicerones. M. Vianney, the Curé 
d’Ars, surely one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities of last century, was once asked 
by a lady who had had a bad carriage. acci- 
dent, and who had made one of the unceasing 
stream of human beings who flocked to him 
for consolation and advice, what she should 
do to avoid a second one. ‘‘ Madame,’’-said 
the saint, “the way is easy. Never again 


a thing about it. -The proof of this pudding 


in the long winter evenings, when, if we 


_comfortable chair by the fireside, with some 


of the little bells, which are on slender stems. — 
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ride in a carriage.” So I think the way to 
improve our powers as cicerones is compara- 
tively easy. We must try not to grow any-— 
thing in our gardens without knowing some- 


is that specialists’ gardens are invariably in- 
teresting if the specialist himself is there to 
talk and take you round, It does not much - 
matter if it be the Gooseberry show man who 
is showing you his quaint, low, . parasol- A 
shaped bushes, on which perhaps a London 
or a Careless or two are hanging, guarded 
from attack by epicurean birds by the steel -¥@ 
spring-trap deftly placed underneath each 
berry ; or whether it be a Vicary Gibbs show- 
ing you his unrivalled collections of Oaks 
and Hawthorns at Aldenham House. The 
way to make ourselves more interesting to “ 
our visitors is easy; and the time to do it is 


are to garden at all, it is best done ina /-@ 


good gardening book in our hands. ~ Mr. 
S. T. Wright, of Wisley, was once asked 
by a lady at Wisley the name- of a certain 
flower.- For the moment it had slipped his 
memory. He had before long to go into 
his office; while there the name came to him, 
and he returned and told the lady. She said: 
“Oh, Mr. Wright, you have been and looked 
it up.”? As I have already said, Mr. Wright) - 
did not look it up, but with all respect to  ~ 
the unknown lady, who, one may well . 
imagine, was a relative of Lady Fashion, 
why should he not have done'so? It would 
have been a very sensible thing to do. Just— 
so, when we realise that a-good cicerone is 
at least two-thirds made and seldom, if ever, 
born, we ought to welcome the opportunity 
of the winter’s evening to add to-our stock- 
in-trade of literary, historical, personal, and 
general knowledge of the occupants of our 
gardens, Let us remember that if the good ~ 
and interesting cicerone is one-third born, he — 
is two-thirds made. JOSEPH Jacon. = 
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Campanula Zoysii, = = 
This is one of the daintiest and prettiest of 
the smaller Campanulas, a good plant of 
which is a gem of the first water, with its 
beautiful tufts of small leayes-and a crowd | 
of lovely, quaint, bright-blue flowers, shaped, ~~ 
as some writer has described, ‘like soda- 
water bottles.’’ One may excuse the descrip- 
tion, seeing that it is wonderfully accurate, — . 
and gives a good idea of the general form 
Tt is not often that one sees good plants of — 
C. Zoysii, for the simple reason that itisvery 
apt to’ die off after a year or twa,or even 
during the first season after planting. It 
does not seem at all difficult to cultivate in 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand, with a little grit ~~ 
about it, and it is quite probable that the 
failure of the greater number of plants is due 
to the attacks of slugs, which delight in — 
cropping it. At any rate, they eat it with — 
avidity, and it is well to guard against these _ 
foes as far as possible. It seems to do bestin 
sun, provided it dees not get too dry at the 
roots, this being most effectually guarded 
against by placing stones about the plants. 
C. Zoysi is increased by division or by seeds. 


Ans 





Potentilla Farrer, = 
For giving a. brilliant patch of yellow at — 
mid-summer, this little shrub is very valuable, — 
the flowers being freely produced among the 
soft green foliage and of a particularly bright 
colour. It is easy to grow in a fairly dry. 
and well-drained position in the rock garden, 
and is readily propagated from cuttings. Its 
only defect is that it looks rather a miserable — 
and dowdy object in the winter and early — 
spring, before it puts out its new leaves. — 


Sif 
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Many deciduous shrubs look quite decent in 
_ the winter, and may. even be ornamental, but 
there is no doubt that this Cinquefoil looks 
particularly dispirited when its leaves ‘have 
fallen. Eting= 23 Ni. 








res Up-to-date Gaillardias, 


The all-round-qualities of Blanket flowers, 
“as they are popularly called, have won for 
them a high place among the aristocrats of 
the herbaceous border. When properly placed 
these plants furnish fine material for the for- 
mation of telling colour effects, and as the 
blooming period lasts from June until well 
on in the autumn, they may be regardéd. for 


| 


this reason alone as valuable garden plants. 
Then, again, the quantity of bloom yielded 


by plants which are growing in congenial 


situations is perhaps as lavish as that pro- 
duced by any other herbaceous plant. When 
“We come to consider the size and wealth of 
- colour of the individual blooms of present-day 
- varieties it is difficult to believe they are de- 
-scended from the old G. aristata and picta. 
- The wonderful hybrids’ which own these 
_ species for parents are now known under the 
appropriate name of G. grandiflora. The 
colours of the flowers embrace every imagin- 
able shade of crimson, orange, yellow and 
gold, sometimes appearing as self colours, 
but more often blended in marvellous schemes 





Gaillardias as 
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of harmony. The size of the blooms, too, is 
prodigious, and one anay expect to find them 
measuring anything up to 4 inches or 5 inches 
in diameter. The value of the blooms for cut- 
ting should not be overlooked when estimat- 
ing the utility “of Gaillardias.. They are 
borne on long, stiff- stems, they last a con- 
siderable time in water, and they are certainly 
the most effective flowers we have for house 
decoration. 3 

Although the culture of Gaillardias needs 
no special skill, they have certain require- 
ments which might well be catered for in 
order to get them happily established, They 
are essentially sun-loving plants, and should 
be placed in positions where they may be 


cut flowers, 


bathed in sunshine for the greater portion 
of the day. Soils which are on the heavy 
side, and which become too retentive of mois- 
ture during winter, will not suit these plants, 
and before their culture is attempted, they 
should be mechanically improved and well 
drained. A nice light loam liberally treated 
with old stable manure or cow manure forms 
an ideal soil for Gaillardias. Although they 
are good drought resisters, yet the quality 
of the bloom is likely to deteriorate if the 
roots are kept over-dry during the flowering 
season. In spite of the hardiness of Gaillar- 
_dias, many gardeners have a practice of cover- 
ing the roots with some littery material dur- 
‘eing severe weather. I have never found this 


wD 


necessary in Devonshire, although I believe 
the protection it would afford from slugs and 
snails might make it worth while. 

Like many perennials which are profuse 
bloomers, these plants are apt to become ex- 
hausted after.a few years, and it is advisable 
to keep a stock of young plants in hand to 
replace those which are worn out. Seedlings 
are very easily raised, and two-year-old plants 
will give a fair show of bloom. Even the 
first year a few flowers will. sometimes ap- 
pear, but it is advisable not to encourage 
these to develop, as the strain is too much 
for the young plants to bear. Seeds may 
be sown either in spring or summer. It is 
a good plan to sow in pans or boxes in the 
cold frame or greenhouse; and to prick off 
the seedlings when ready into 3-inch pots. 
They may remain in these pots and under the 
protection of the glass until the following 
spring, when they may be planted in their 
permanent quarters. Another method of in- 
creasing the plants is by division of the roots 
in autumn or spring. Propagation by stem 
cuttings is not, as a rule, satisfactory with 
Gaillardias, as the plants so produced are 
usually leggy and untidy. Root cuttings, on 
the other hand, are generally quite a success. 
These are best taken in the autumn and in- 
serted in a sandy compost in pots and placed 
in a warm greenhouse. 

It is not an easy task to name a selection 
from such a host of really fine kinds, and I 
must refer my readers to the catalogues of 
those nurserymen who specialise in their 
culture. HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.L.S. 


~The Tree Lupin as a hedge, 


I recently saw a pretty sight by using the 
Tree Lupin—Lupinus arboreus—as a hedge 
between a stream and a garden plot. ~The 
plants, seven or eight feet high, were 
covered with flowers, and looked delightful 
from the front of the border, and still more 
beautiful hanging partially over the wall 
protecting the land from the stream. The 
yellow and white varieties were represented 
in the hedge under notice, Sa 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Iris Hoogiana, 

I should be glad if you would advise me as 
to the cultivation of Iris Hoogiana. 

to CP. 

[This glorious new Iris appears as if it 
would be a good doer. Roots or bulbs should 
now be about ready for planting, and fairly 
generous treatment should be given, As faras 
we know, carefully and well-ripened bulbs give 
n» trouble in good loamy soil to which a fair 
quantity of crushed mortar rubble has been 
added, as well as a slight quantity of bone- 
meal or fish-guano. Pots or pans would be 
advisable, and cool greenhouse treatment 
until the plant becomes plentiful enough to try 
it in the open ground. After potting in fairly 
moist soil the pots or pans should be plunged 
in ashes under a north wall or a similar cool 
place, and but little water should be given 
until growth becomes active. Keep them 
plunged as long as possible, but with the ad- 
vent of the winter put them into a cold frame 
or into the alpine-house and bring them along 


~ carefully and as cool as possible until the 


spring. When the flower buds begin to show, 
more water will be needed, but after flower- 
ing, water must be supplied Jess and less with 
the yellowing of the foliage, and as this dies 
away cease altogether. When the plants 
have become quite dormant shake them out 
of their soil and store the bulbs in shallow 
trays of dry sand upon a sunny shelf in a 
greenhouse and leave them there until re- 
planting time comes round once more. A 
thorough ripening is of the utmost import- 


ance. ] 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Gloxinias. 

These will now be looking their best, and 
if arranged on a ground-work or amongst 
Maidenhair Ferns the effect is greatly en- 
hanced. Keep decaying flowers and seed 
pods persistently removed to allow of hand- 
some blooms becoming fully developed as 


well as to avoid distressing the plants. Keep 
them shaded from bright sunshine. Attend 


carefully to watering and maintain a tem- 
perature of 65 deg. to 70 deg. Damp the 
floor occasionally on hot days, and although 
air should be admitted freely, avoid sharp 
draughts or the blooms will soon fade. Shift 
on young plants raised this season into the 
pots they are to bloom in and grow them on in 
a warm, moist temperature. These plants 
will prove valuable for autumn decoration. 


Cyclamens. 

The plants intended to commence flower- 
ing in October and November. will now be 
growing freely, and will require shading from 
hot sun; plenty of air to prevent the 
foliage from becoming weak and drawn, 
moist surroundings, and syringing morning 
and afternoon. Weak liquid manure and 
Clay’s fertiliser, for a change, once the pots 
are well filled with roots, are the forms of 
stimulant which suit them well, and water- 
ing should be carefully done, always rapping 
the sides and ascertaining whether water is 
required. If not done, shake out and repot 
the corms, which will afford the spring crop 
of flowers, using a mixture of two-thirds best 
fibrous loam, one-third leaf-mould, some 
dried cow-dung rubbed through a }-inch sieve, 
and a little finely-crushed mortar rubbish. 
When finished arrange the pots in a frame 
or pit and keep close for a time. Shade from 
the sun and syringe morning and afternoon. 


Wall fruit trees. 

Keep the tacking or tying in of young 
shoots on Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, Plum, 
Pear, and Cherry trees well in hand, for noth- 
‘ing detracts so much from the general ap- 
pearance of -wall-trained trees as neglect in 
this direction, while attacks of insect pests 
are so much more readily dealt with when 
the growths are held firmly in position. “On 
warm, sunny afternoons well wash the trees, 
except such as may have fruit nearing: ripe- 
ness, or which may be ripe, and see the roots 
do not want for water. Afford stimulants 
in the shape of artificial manure according to 
requirements. 7 


Winter Spinach. 

Soil in good heart is required for this crop, 
and the site should be prepared at once if 
two sowings are to be made, which is advis- 
able if the vegetable is in demand. When 
the plants do not winter well it is a good plan 
to sow the Prickly or Winter Spinach now, 
and the Perpetual or Spinach Beet the second 
week in August, which is also a good time 
to sow the Giant Rocca or Tripoli Onions. 
For the latter good, rich soil in firm condition 
is also needed. Sow Harbinger, April, and 
other early varieties of Cabbage on or about 
August 5th, and make another sowing the 
third week in August to ensure a good suc- 


cession. Sow good breadths of Turnips be- 
tween now and the middle of this month. 


Ground just cleared of Potatoes answers well 
for this purpose, as it will be clear again in 
time for preparing for next season’s crop- 
ping. Suitable varieties are Snowball, Red 
Globe, Green-topped, White Stone, and Chirlx 
Castle, the last a very hardy kind. : 
AW. 


Midland Counties. 


Vinerizs. 

The berries of Muscat of Alexandria Grapes 
are ripe or approaching that stage, and 
the bunches need plenty of sunlight. It may 


‘be necessary to draw the laterals and some 


of the leaves aside, but this must not be done 
to such an extent as to allow the full force 
of the sun to shine upon the shoulders. Sun- 
heat should now suffice to maintain the tem- 
perature, but in the event of dull, wet weather 
a little fire-heat should be employed to keep 
the air warm and buoyant. Houses con- 
taining Muscat Grapes for late use should be 
kept at a temperature of 70 deg. at night, 
and 85 deg. by day, allowing a rise to 90 deg. 
after closing the house with sun-heat and 
moisture. Plenty of warm, diluted liquid 
manure, with an occasional dressing of Vine 
manure, will greatly improve the quality of 
the Grapes. 


Late houses 


containing such varieties as Lady Downe’s, 
the berries of which have been extra well 
thinned, should receive similar treatment to 
Muscat varieties during fine,-sunny weather. 
The vinery should be kept warm at night and 
ventilated freely by day until the berries have 
finished stoning. Keep the berries dry and 
warm towards the morning, and allow the 
day temperature to rise gradually, so that 
splitting and scalding of the berries may be 
prevented. Sudden changes in the tempera- 
ture, especially in unsettled weather, are a 
frequent cause of Grape scalding. Let the 
night temperature range from 65 deg. to 
68 deg., and that by day from~8o deg. to 
85 des. z 


Celery 


The latest batch of Celery should be planted 
by now, and that for the autumn supply ready 
for earthing-up. The season has been 
favourable, and very little watering has been 
necessary with the main crop, but before 
earthing-up the plants, carefully examine the 
soil, and if it is at all dry give a good soaking 
of clean, soft water, and leave the bed at 
least 24 hours before the-eatthing is com- 
menced. Trim and tie the plants carefully, 
removing all side growths and sma‘l deformed 
leaves. When the soil has been thoroughly 
broken, it should be placed round the plants 
with the hand, but never in sufficient quan- 
tity to choke the centre growths. 


Potatoes. 


A long spell of wet, close weather—such as 
we have lately experienced—is invariably con- 
ducive to the spread of blight disease in 
Potatoes. I have found no disease as yet in 
open quarters, but increased warmth will be 
favourable to the spread of disease during 
the next few days. Let the weather be what 
it may, the more delicate early varieties are 
almost certain to be affected soon. If the 
foliage is only slightly diseased, and but few 
of the uppermost tubers affected, they may 
all be lifted and stored with advantage. 
When a diseased crop is lifted and stored 
arly, many tubers slightly affected escape 
notice, and unless the crop is carefully ex- 
amined, many decaying tubers will be found 
after the heap has been stored for some time. 
Potatoes that are still growing vigorously 
should be left undisturbed for some timé 
longer, as the only cause for anxiety is the 
unsettled condition of the weather. ~A 
diseased foliage should be removed and burnt 
as soon as -deteeted, ; Bo Wiis es 


“which will do its worl if used’as directed. 


“ - a 
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The Fernery. 


At this season of the year moisture and 
shade are the principal requirements of Ferns 
under glass. Shading, however, must not be 
overdone or the plants are liable to lose tone 
and to be deficient of colour. In mtany 
Ferneries some use is made at the end or on 
one of the sides of the house of an informal 
erection of stonework. This, covered with 
Begonia_Rex, or with Caladiums, is not in- 
effective—more especially when some of the 
bolder Adiantums are interspersed with the 
fine-foliaged plants. On the staging the 
green of the Ferns may be relieved by the use 
of light and graceful subjects, such as the - 
variegated Eulalia japonica or Carex lineata. 


‘ -- = 


-Plant-houses. 


A buoyant atmosphere, plenty of water, and 4 

sufficient ventilation, combined with attention 
to detail, will give good results. In a cool 
house a batch of Gloxinias is never amiss at 
this time, and Tuberous Begonias of the 
varied forms, as well as Streptocarpi, always. 
find admirers. Crinums of a specimen size 
will shortly begin to bloom, and they are fine 
things in their way. Young stuff intended 
for winter blooming ought to be kept steadily 
moving, and repotting must be attended to~ 
before the roots become potbound. Small and " 
frequent shifts are always to be preferred to 
sudden moves from a small into a large pot. 
In the case of winter-flowering plants it is 
advisable to use a good deal of loam in the 
compost—at least two-thirds—and see to it 
that the potting is done firmly. Dendrobium 
nobile, as well as others, which have com- 
leted their growth, may, for a time, go into 
a drier atmosphere in order that the pseudo- 
bulbs may be ripened. 


Fruit. ; 
Netting Currants and Gooseberries should 

be done early, and if aphis appears to be pre-_ 

sent some damage may be prevented by pinch- 


ing out the soft, affected shoots. The 
thinning of fruit upon wall trees ought not to 
be delayed. It is a mistake—and especially $ 


in the case of Plums—to put off the thinning 
until the surplus fruits attain to a size when 
they may be used in the kitchen. In such 
cases the fruits which are left are certain to 
be deficient in respect of flavour, while they 
are never so large as they would have been if 
timeous thinning had been practised. Where ; 
any wall or espalier-trained trees show signs oa 
of grossness prune the upper half of the tree 
first, leaving the bottom growths for a fort-_ 
night or three weeks. Most fruit-trees appear ; 
to be cleaner than usual this season, but « 
where insects are troublesome there are many ze | 
tried specifics now on the market, any one of ; 
Tn HS 
the case of Apple-trees which are infested with 9 
any of the caterpillars I believe in the use of 


petroleum emulsion—although I have seen a UE 
clearance effected by the use of soap-suds per- | Se 
sistently applied. a 
Vegetable garden. ii 
'* Early Potatoes are lifting well, and Beauty o 
of Hebron and Midlothian’ Early—equally “4 
good in their respective ways—are as good as 29 
many of the more up-to-date sorts. French —— — 
Beans may still be sown, but it is necessary ae | 
to choose an early variety. and to sow upon a ek 
south border. The first sowings of Cabbage~ Pa 


seeds will shortly be due, and those who rely Oe 


upon Harbinger, April, Flower of Spring, and 

Mein’s No. 1 will be justified in their selec- 
tion. Transplant Leeks to vacant ground, oH 
sow more Turnips, and aim at a constant suc- 32 
cession of saladings by small sowings at free 
quent intervals. W. McG, ae 
; 5 
o) 
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- Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


~ Plants for cold house. 


(E. D. B.).—In a greenhouse which would 
be heated occasionally only; we cannot hold 
out any hope of your succeeding in the culti- 
vation of winter-flowering Begonias. As you 
lack experience it’ would be much better for 
you to confine your efforts to the growing of 


things requiring less skill, also less warmth | 


than Begonias. Wallflowers grown in pots 
would furnish a long display of bloom, if 
plants raised from seed sown in May were 
potted’as soon as fully grown. The best 
varieties, such as Cloth of Gold, Fire King, 


- Blood Red Phoenix, and Yellow Phoenix, 
“alone should be chosen for the purpose. 


Plants could be purchased’ in~ autumn. 
Christmas Roses, too, would succeed if potted 
in early autumn. LE arly-raised Forget-me- 
Nots, such as Myosotis dissitiflora, too, would 
flower during the winter. Among bulbs, the 
bunch Narcissi, Paper White, Soleil d’Or, 
and others, early-flowering Daffodils, Tulips, 


-Hyacinths, Crocuses, Squills, etc., would all 


prove suitable, and afford a long succession 
of bloom.  LEarly-flowering Rhododendrons 
would also succeed, and the same with regard 
to Choisya ternata and Laurustinus. Early- 
flowering Magnolias and Coronilla glauca are 
two other examples, while Ghent and the 
mollis Azaleas would afford a still further® 
variety of subjects which would succeed in a 


structure such as you describe. 


Carnations failing. 


(Worried B. M.).—Your Carnations have 
been attacked by the Carnation grub, the 


- larvee of which are deposited by a small fly 
-(Hylemia nigrescens), somewhat resembling 


the common house fly. It is the maggot 
burrowing or working in the stems of the 
Carnation that causes the stems to droop and 
perish. The only way to deal effectually with 
this pest is to cut off the decaying part-at once 
and burn it. If you carefully examine the 
stem you will very likely find the grub. No 
insecticide can reach the grubs, as they work 
internally. _ Sometimes the entire plant 
perishes when the maggot obtains access to 
the centre of the stem and works in a down- 
ward direction. Burn at once all affected 
parts and all the plants that have been at- 
tacked. ; 


, 


Growing Crinums in pots. 


(S. S. Vesey).—The Crinum may be grown 
in large pots or tubs—indeed, given much the 
same treatment as an Agapanthus. If re- 
potted but seldom and occasionally assisted 
during the growing season by liquid manure 
it will flower year after year. The plants 
may be stood outside during the summer, re- 


moving them under glass as the flower stems 


develop, for the blossoms are much purer 
when they open under glass. The potting 
compost must be such as will not want 
renewing for years, and may consist of two- 
thirds good loam, the remaining portion 
being decayed manure, leaf mould, and sand. 
The plants should be kept quite dry, in a 
structure from which frost is just, excluded, 
from October till March, when with increased 


_ moisture they will start into growth at once. 
- Begonias. 


(G.).—When your Begonia bulbs die down 
in the autumn store them away, pots and all, 
for the winter in a frost-proof cellar. Shake 
them out next spring, and grow on as before. 
You will have little successin dividing your 
tubers, the better way being to raise a batch 
of seedlings every year. In this way you may 
be able to obtain some fine varieties. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Azaleas, fungus on. 

(J. A.)—Your Azaleas have been attacked 
by a fungus known as Exobasidium japoni- 
cum, which produces galls on the terminal 
buds and the leaves of the plants and causes 
them. to swell enormously. This trouble was 
first recorded on this plant in this country in 
1906, and since that time has been found in 
many places. It is very similar in appear- 
ance, though probably due to a different 


- species of fungus to the gall which occurs on 


Rhododendron ferrugineum in the Alps. The 
best way is to gather all the galls and burn 
them, and the sooner this is done in your case 
the better. The white powdery appearance 
on the gall is caused by the numerous spores 
of the fungus by which it spreads to other 


buds and leaves. ; 
FRUIT. 


. Scalded Grapes. 


(W. Harris.)—The berries sent are what is 
known as scalded. This arises nearly always 
from insufficient ventilation at the top of the 
vinery early in the morning. The moisture 
arises during the night, when the temperature 
is low, and adheres to the berries, and if air 
is not admitted soon enough in the morning 
before the sun’s rays strike powerfully on the 
glass, scalding is almost sure to take place. 
It is a good plan to leave some air on all 
night at the top of the house, and to warm 
the pipes a little to keep the internal air of 
the vinery rather dry and in motion during 
the night. If this is done scalding rarely 
happens. Some varieties of Grapes are more 
liable to scalding than others, the worst in 
this respect being Lady Downe’s and Muscat 
of Alexandria. 


Mildewed Peaches. 


(Peach, Sussex.)—Your Peaches are badly 
attacked with mildew. You can hardly do 
wrong if you take advantage of a gentle dew 
or slight moisture on the trees and literally 
smother them with sulphur. Then some 48 
hours later give a good washing froma gar- 
den pump or syringe, with water heated to 
‘130 deg., even a second time, to cleanse them 
thoroughly. Bordeaux-mixture is good also, 
but we hesitate to advise its application on 
trees laden with fruits. Possibly they have 
been exposed to cold draughts of air, and pro- 
bably the roots have got into sour soil, and 
it would be well to lift the trees next winter 
and replant in fresh soil and more shallow. 








SHORT REPLIES. 


R. T. C.—1, Write to Messrs. Thompson 
and Morgan, Ipswich, or Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, who can supply seeds of 
the plants you require. You should procure the 
seeds and sow at once, pricking the seedlings 
off into boxes and pans and planting them 
next spring. You will save a season if you 
could use plants which, if bought in quantity, 
can be had at a reduce rate; 2, Messrs. Sea- 
brook and Sons, fruit growers, Chelmsford; 
3, The note re Clematis Clocheton was from 
a private garden. We have failed to find 
the variety in any catalogue. 

Gertrude Davis.—-The storms of late are 
no doubt the cause. On a recent visit to a 
well-known Sussex Rose garden the same 
effects were all too plain. 





nr 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


S, Loder.—Sisyrinchium striatum. 
C. C.—Please send better specimen. 





A. G. B.—1, Catalpa bignonioides aurea; . 
2, Hornbeam (Carpinus Betulus); 3, Spiraea 


Menziesii; 4, Spiraea discolor. 
Lotus.—1, Asparagus decumbens; 2, 
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Begonia (large leaf, one of the varieties of 
Begonia Rex), Begonia with scarlet flowers, 


B. coccinea, Begonia with metallic leaf, 
4 : : : F 
Begonia metallica.. When sending, please 


affix a number to each specimen. 

R. L. F.—Spireea Douglasi. 

W. D. L.—1, Astrantia major; 2, Erigeron 
speciosus; 3, Epilobium angustifolium; 4, 
Achillea Eupatorium. 

H.. T. S.—1, The Orange Ball tree 
(Buddleia globosa; 2, Hypericum calycinum; 
3, Spiraea japonica; 4, Ceanothus azureus. 

H. W.—1, Echeveria secunda glauca; 2, 
lunkia ovata; 3, Lonicera aureo-reticulata ; 
4 Veronica spicata. 

J. L.—1, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Pteris 
cretica; 3, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 45 
Asplenium bulbiferum. 

H. W.—1, Galega officinalis; 2, Chrys- 
anthemum maximum ; 3, Aster Thomsoni; 4, 
Erigeron speciosus. 

A. S,—1, Salix fragilis; 2, Gypsophila 
paniculata; 3, Platycodon grandiflorum. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


EvtisHa J. Hicks,’ Hurst, Brerxs.—Gold 
Medal Roses, 1922-23. 

Kinc’s AcrE NuRSERIES, Ltp., HEREFORD. 
—List of Roses, 1922-23. 

ANT. ROOZEN AND SON, OVERVEEN, Haar- 
LEM. Catalogue of choice Dutch and Cape 
bulbs, herbaceous plants, etc. Autumn, 1922. 

Joun B. Van DER ScHoor,. HILLEGoM, 
HoLtanD. Selected Dutch bulbs. 1922. 














Plants producing eczema. 

Could any of your readers give a list of 
plants the handling of which produces 
eczema on the hands and: face? A_ skin 
specialist has given me the names of some 
plants which give eczema to some people, 
when others can pick and handle them with 
no bad results. 

Sweet Peas, some of the larger sorts of 
Daisies, M’almaison Carnations, Primulas 
and the American Snake Vines are said to be 
poisonous, but there may be others. 

Perhaps if you would kindly suggest the 
subject in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED more in- 
formation might be forthcoming. A. R. B. 


Elderberry Jelly. 


I have a quantity of Elderberries coming 
on, and, when ripe,*should like to make them 
into jelly. Kindly tell me the best known 
method of separating the pulp from the pips, 
also should this be done raw or when cooked ? 


Trade Note. 


International Show at Glasgow. 


The forthcoming International Flower 
Show, to be held in the Kelvin Hall, Glas- 
gow, from August 30th to September 2nd, 
promises to be an outstanding success. 
Already there is: every indication that the 
entries for the various classes will be excep- 
tionally large in view of the large amount to 
be given in prizes. The toal prize money 
amounts to over £1,500, apart from quite a 
number of valuable trophies. 

The exhibits by horticulturists will be 
one of the many features of the show. In 
addition to the firms already published 
who have taken stands the following 
will~also exhibit :—Charlesworth and Co., 
Sussex; Jas. Cypher and Sons, Chelten- 
ham; John Forbes (Hawick), Ltd., Hawick ; 
West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glas- 
gow; Wm. Young, Milton of Campsie; 
B.. W. Lewit, Malvern; Ryder and Son, 
Ltd., St. Albans; J. Kelley, Crieff ; Cunning- 
ham, Fraser, and Co., Edinburgh; Isaac 
House and Son, Bristol; Kent and Brydon, 
Ltd., Darlington. Many other prominent 
firms are negotiating for space. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Horticultural Societies’? News. 





The 75th annual show in connection with 
the Hoddesden and District Horticultural 
Society was held on July 20th, and was 
favoured with a splendid day. There was 
again an excellent display of exhibits, perhaps 
rather better in quality than last year, and 
about the same in number. For the first time 
for three years there was an_ exhibit of 
grouped flowers, the prize for which was won 


by Mr. Burton (gardener to Mr. F. C. Port). 


The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for 
the largest number of points in the 
vegetable section was secured by Mr. 
G. Poney. This is believed to be one of the 


oldest—if not the oldest—flower shows in the 
county of Herts, being inaugurated in 1842. 
Like other kindred societies, it suspended its 
activities during the war, and but for this 
it would have run an unbroken record. 

The members’ monthly show of the Lewes 
Horticultural Society for July brought for- 
ward some excellent entries, competition in 
the classes provided for Roses, Cos Lettuce, 
and Broad Beans being exceptionally keen. 
Good vases of Sweet Peas were also shown. 
In the open class for Gooseberries, 12 scaled 
5 ozs., and the amateurs’ 47 0zs., against 
g2 ozs. and 8% ozs. respectively for last year. 
The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal is being 
awarded to the exhibitor who makes most 
points in the amateurs’ classes at the annual 
show on November 15th and 16th in the Corn 
Exchange. 

The summer show of the Bush Hill Park 
Amateur Gardeners’ Society on July 15th was 
a marked success. The exhibits. were of a 
very high standard; there was a good display 
of cut blooms, most of the classes being well 
filled. The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal, 
awarded for the best Rose in the show, went 
to Mr. F. Shreeve, of Enfield. Mr. Shreeve 
was first in the ‘‘ Bath Cup” class for six 
Roses for the third time, and consequently 
became owner of the trophy. 

In ideal weather Bray (Ireland) held their 
sixth annual show. Despite the adverse con- 
ditions in the country the show was very suc- 
cessful, the attendance throughout the day 
being large, making it a financial success. 
Mrs. Gilmore was awarded the GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medal for Rambler Roses. This 
proved a very strong class, and the winning 
blooms were exceptionally fine. 

The first prize in the cottage garden com- 
petition of the West Mersea Horticultural 
Society went to Mr. F, Cook for the best 
kept garden, to whom the GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED. medal was awarded. 
seven entries in the competition, which was 
so keen that, at the request of the judges, 
the committee decided to award two addi- 
tional prizes. 3 

Northam, Westward Ho! and _ District 
Society’s Show created a record both for 
quantity and display of bloom. Major Tam- 
worth was successful in winning the GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED medal, which was the first 
prize in the Sweet Pea class. He exhibited 
12 fine vases, with a dozen splendid blooms 
in each vase. 

The Orpington Horticultural Society’s 
Show was a great success, and was favoured 
with. excellent weather. There was nearly 
500 exhibits, and the competition particularly 
keen. Mrs. Bromfield won the GARDENING 
[ILLUSTRATED medal, obtaining 37 points in 
Divisions A and B. 

There was keen competition for the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal at the Broad- 
hembury Garden Society’s Show. The award 
was for the greatest aggregate points in 
either section, and was secured by Mr. John 
Linscott, who proved a popular winner. 


There were 


The Ulverston Garden Association is offering 
exceptionally good prizes in their champion- 
ship of Potatoes, which is open to all comers. 
The first prize for one plate of six Potatoes 
is the ‘‘ James Randall’ Challenge Trophy 
and £5 in cash. The second and third prizes 
are 43 and #1. In order to encourage 
growers from a distance the stewards will 


stage exhibits, which should be sent to the _ 


secretary, Mr. C. G. Wilson, Market Place, 
Ulverston, 12 hours before judging. 
Broxbourne Allotments Society held their 


fourth annual exhibition of allotment and 


garden produce on July 22nd.. The show 
was an unqualified success. The number of 
entries, the quality of the produce staged, 
and the attendance at the show, all created a 
record... Mr. E. W. Limmer was the winner 
of the Stacey Challenge Cup for the best kept 
allotment. Mr. E. Hunt was only one point 
behind. The latter, however, was successful 
in winning the medal for the highest number 
of points in the open classes. 

The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was se- 
cured by Mr. W. Watson at the annual show 
of the Great Baddow and Sandon_ Garden 
Society. Mr. Watson had in his prize-winning 
collection of vegetables Scarlet Runners 14 
inches long. The show was favoured with 
splendid weather, and there was a_ record 
attendance. The number of exhibits (well 
over 500) was much in excess of previous 
years. 

The show arranged by the Brockley Ama- 
teur Gardeners’ Association was extremely 
successful, over 600 entries, and many of the 
classes had over 30 exhibits. The GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medal was offered as an aggre- 
gate in the 12 classes for allotment holders 
with five rods of ground, and was won by 
Mr. R. Brown, of Crofton Park, in a keen 
competition. 

This year’s show of the Widcombe Sweet 
Pea Society was a marked success, and com- 
petition was particularly keen. - The GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED medal was awarded to Mr. 
E. Jay, of Bath, for a splendid dish of Par- 
rott’s Late Giant Strawberries. 

Our medal, which was given for the twelve 
best Roses at the Paul Horticultural Society 


Show, was won by Mr. Kneebone, of Paul. 


This year’s show was a great succ®éss, the 
exhibits of Sweet Peas, Roses, and vegetables 
being particularly fine. 

Lady Markham is the President of the 
Mansfield Horticultural Society, which num- 
bers about 500 members. The annual show 
will be held on August Bank Holiday. This 
Society has a fine record, dating back to 1876. 

Mr. W. Haydon was awarded the GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED medal at the Western Dis- 
trict Horticultural Society’s Show. The 
society is associated with the Western Dis- 
trict Post Office, and was founded in 1908. 

Last year’s show held by the Christchurch 
Horticultural Society was the most important 
event in the town, and attracted a crowd of 
visitors. This year’s show will be held in 
the Recreation Ground on August 23rd. 

Codicote Horticultural Society had a good 
show, and in spite of adverse weather an ex- 
cellent gate. Mr. P. J. Catlin won the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for his collec- 
tion of vegetables. , 

Little Gaddesden, Hudnal, and Ringshall 
Village Flower Show will be held on 
August 7th, instead of July 26th, as_pre- 
viously announced, and will take place at 
Ashridge. 

Brockley Amateur Gardeners’ Association, 
which was founded in May, 1908, has a mem- 
bership of 1,000. 
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Flower Show Fixtures. 


August, 1922. 


1gth.—Horneastle and District~Aliotment 
Association. z 
~ igth.—Hugglescote Horticultural [mnprove- 
ment Society. ; 
1gth.—Hull Garden Village Horticulutral 
Society. : 
19th.—Lepton Amateur Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation. caSae ; 
1gth.—Leven and District Horticultural 
Society. / 
1gth.—Long Eaton and District Gardeners’ 
Association. 
19th.—Morton Horticultural Society. 
19th.—Nasborough and_Littlethorpe Allot- 
ment Society. 


. I9th.—Neison and District Smallholders’ 


Allotment and Horticultural Association. 
1gth.—Northfield Hort:cultural Society. 
1gth.—Panteg District Horticultural and 

Cottage Gardening Society. _ ; 
toth.—Rowditch Garden Society. 
19th.—Stableford Co-operative Society. 
igth.—Stocksfield and District Gardeners’ 

Mutual Improvement Society. 
1gth.—Victoria Road Institute (Leicester). 
19th.—Walsden Allotment and Horticul- 

tural Society.- ; 


igth.—Wath Brow and District Horticul- 


tural Society. : 
1g9th.—Worsley and District Allotments 
» Association, ; 


1gth-21st.—Cannock and District Horticul- 
> Aaa 


tural Society. = 
1gth-21st.—Felling and District Horticul- 
tural Society. : 
21st.—Cefn and Vaynor Flower Show. 
23rd.—Biggar Horticultural Society. 
23rd.—Birmingham. Post Office Horticul- 
tural Society. ‘e 


23rd. — Bourton-on-the-Hill Horticultural 


Society. “ies 
23rd.—Christchurch and District Horticul- 
tural Society. \ 
23rd.—Eastleigh Railwaymen’s 
Society. : 
23rd.—Helensburgh and Gareloch Horticul- 
tural Society. : 
23rd.—Henley-on-Thames Allotment Asso- 
ciation. Es 33 ~ 
23rd,—Kidmore End Gardening Associa- 
tion, : jaree 
23rd.—Kinsar Horticultural Society. 
3rd.—Reading and District Horticultural 
and Allotment Holders’ Show. - 
23rd.—Royal Tunbridge Wells Garden and 
Horticultural Mutual Improvement Society. — 
23rd.—Upper Ward of Lanarkshire Horti- 
cultural Society. 
23rd.—Walton-on-Thames, Horsham, and 
Oatlands Horticultural Association. =~ 
23rd.—Wargrave and District Allotment 
and- Cottage Gardeners’ Association. a 
23rd.—Winscombe Horticultural Society. 
23rd.—Worsley and District Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society. 
24th.—Charlbury and _ District 
tural Society. 
24th.—Dunoon and 
Society. 


Garden 


Horticul- 


25th.—Llanfyllin and District. Horticultural 


Society. < 
25th.—New Southgate Allotment 
tion. : 
25th-26th.—Bargoed, Gilfach an 
Horticultural Society. : 
25th-26th. — Dunfermline 
Society. : 
26th.—Beeley Women’s Institute. 


Horticultural 
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Some fragrant shrubs. 


We might with advantage pay more at- 
tention to the many and_ varied fragrant 
shrubs, for nothing is more delightful when 
strolling round a garden than to be regaled 
with the odours which pervade the air where 
sweet-smelling plants are grown in quan- 
Hives ; 
Upon the turf or in the “‘ wilderness,’’ by 
stream or woodland walk, we might have 
fragrant shrubs in masses, and they would 
pour out odours as rich and variable as the 
subjects which emit them. The Lavender 
is one of the sweetest of dwarf hardy shrubs, 
but hardly anyone thinks of planting it when 
making a shrubbery. It is beautiful when 
in bloom, as everyone knows, but so it is 
when out of flower, as the eye finds repose 
in, and never tires of looking upon, its soft- 


_ cushioned masses of silver-grey foliage. This 


is one of the things that might be boldly used 
in the foreground of the shrubbery between 
the taller shrubs and the turf; and, more- 
over, planting shrubbery margins with such 
things as these would render digging un- 
necessary. Another sweet thing of the same 
grey colour is the Lavender Cotton (Santo- 
lina). It has yellow Daisy-like flowers in 
summer. Then there is the Rosemary, which 
It always 
looks fresh in its dark green dress of richly- 
scented leaves. Probably these three things 
are the most accommodating of all the 
scented shrubs, for they will flourish upon 


hot, dry, stony soils where little else would 


grow. Equally as sweet and hardy are the 
different forms of the Southernwood (Arte- 
misia); in fact, this is quite a large genus, 


_ of which it is rare to see a single member in 


gardens. Comptonia asplenifolia is a hardy, 
spreading, bushy shrub with elegant Fern- 
like foliage, which gives off a ‘delightful 
odour when touched. It is called the Fern- 
leaved Gale. Then there is the Bog Myrtle 
or Sweet Gale (Myrica), so suitable for wet 
situations. Many of the herbs might be used, 
especially such things as Marjoram, Camo- 
mile, etc. The Sweet Bay is one of the 
finest of scented shrubs, and a valuable ever- 
green, too. Upon warm soils it forms quite 
a tree as much as 4o fect high. The Sweet 
Verbena (Aloysia. citriodora) has a perfume 
which all appreciate. It is one of the most 
useful scented shrubs for cutting. Although 
considered and usually treated as a green- 


house plant, it will live out of doors in many 
southern _ gardens, — especially if planted 
against a warm wall, Even raised from cut- 
tings in spring and planted out in May it 
rapidly grows into a bush, with plenty of 
young shoots for cutting. It strike$ very 
easily. 

The Balm of Gilead (Cedronella triphylla) 
has a delightful odour. It is a half-hardy 


shrub in most situations, but would probably 





Eucryphia pinnatifolia, (See page 532.) 


prove hardy in favoured spots in the west 
and south of England. It forms a spreading 
bush about 4 feet high, and the shoots are 
terminated by a little spike of pale flowers, 
but they are dull and ineffective. The merit 
of the plant is its fragrance, and as it can 
be readily struck from ¢uttings and grows 
freely upon warm soils it should be treated 
as half-hardy, and young stock be raised 
and planted out every year. Junipers and 
Escallonia macrantha- have also a nice fra- 
grance, whilst in the Rose family there is a 
variety of delicate odours in the leaves as 
well as the flowers, the best known and most 
appreciated being the Sweet Brier, which 
should be found in every garden. 


- 


ys moist soil. 


\even small 


Notes of the Week, 


Abelia Shoemanni. : 
A very desirable and choice shrub is. ]f 
above, which I saw a few days Se DR id beats. 
tiful condition growing in theetSpen shrubbery 
and flowering profusely.«f the bushes literally 
covered with tubular’ flowers of a delicate 
pink shade. As ye'tt' this little shrub does not 
appear to be wll known, although during 
the past weck.y I have met with a few very 
nice bushes, ww BE. M.- 





A 

Itea viro vinica. 

This vinteresting deciduous shrub, whith 
comes into bloom in July, is a native of the 
Epastern United States, ‘and enjoys a cool, 
Each year it dévelops slender, 
erect shoots, which branch freely the follow- 
ins season, each little twig or branch termi- 
nated by a cylindrical raceme of fragrant, 
Creamy white flowers, each about 4 inches in 
length. It is then a pretty shrub, and worthy 
of Senerous grouping near the waterside or 
other moist positions. 


G. M.S. 
Leptosyne Stillmanni (yellow Mountain 
Daisy). 
Much resembling a Coreopsis when in 


bloom, this is a pretty and graceful Cali- 
fornian annual for sowing in large drifts, or 
beds, where the lovely golden 
}slooms appear within five weeks from the 
date of sowing if weather conditions prove 
favourable. . Its golden blooms are borne on 
slender stems about 18 inches high, and are 
each about 13 inches across. The rich colour, 
broad petals, and graceful character. of 
flower and sicm endear them to lovers of cut 
flowers suitable for small vases. The foliage 
is finely cut, thread-like, and bushy. E. M. 


The Nankeen Lily (L. testaceum). 
When passing through the village of 
Ardingley, Sussex, retently I was amazed at 
the beauty and. vigour of large numbers of 
this Lily growing in acottage garden. I 
counted nearly 60 spikes sf the fragrant, soft 
apricot or nankeen-colourd flowers. For 
some reason this charming Lily has become 
rather scarce, yet it succeedsadmirably under 
the same conditions as its réyted parent, the 
Madonna Lily, which I foun growing near 
the plants referred to. 7 hese\ ‘ere growing 


\ 


both in sun and partial shade, exhibiting the 


same splendid constitution in each case, the 


soil quite that of the ordinary garden, the 
stout flower stems averaging from 5 feet, to 
5 feet 6 inches in height. The origin of this 
Lily appears to be somewhat obscure, it 
having first been recorded as appearing in a 
nursery at Erfurt in 1846. M.-G. M. 


Sedum spurium var. splendens. 

What a splendid plant-this is for growing 
in the crevices of sunny walls. The rich 
effect of a group treated in this way here 
(Sussex) is arresting from quite a distance, 
the flowers appearing almost crimson. Closer 
inspection, however, reveals them as_ bright 
red, and the leaves coppery rede It is a 
charming plant, and having grouped a num- 
ber together the pleasing effect has surpassed 
our expectation. Ma iG 15. 


Trachelospermum divaricatum. 

This fragrant climber is again a mass of 
bloom, and if not quite so effective as the 
pure white T. jasminoides (also in bloom), is 
a very interesting and distinct shrub which 
excites not a little admiration when cur- 
tained with its. pale yellow flowers. The 
specimen in question is growing on an east 
wall—a position which appears to suit it ad- 
mirably, and although planted but a few 
years, it has long since reached the top of 
this 8 foot wall, entwining itself among the 
Oak battens in a secure and:neat way. It 
is a native of Corea and Japan, and may be 
increased by cuttings from August onwards 
smade from the current season’s wood and 
placed in gentle heat. E> M. 


Too many Sweet Peas. 

We -avelcome the improvement of any gar- 
den flowers, but the wisdom of giving so 
many names is at wleast doubtful. It tends to 
confusion and distraegts attention from the 
things that are really good and distinct. 
Taking up a few seed lists;,, there would not 
be the least difficulty in compiling a list of 30 
or 40 named varieties, all of whi<ch are claimed 
to be distinct, but many are too \much alike. 
Within the past few years great, advances 
have been made and-many new\ colours 
brought out among Sweet Peas, hut the 
naming is overdone. Anyone who has™tjme 
and space can test this by growing a collee- 
tion. A few good things will be discovered, 
and many that rightly should never have been 
named at all. We are greatly indebted to 
those who have spent so much labour among 
Sweet Peas, but it is to the interests of all 
concerned that those sent out as new should 
be distinct, and only when this is the case can 
the interest and popularity of the flower be 
sustained and extended, 


Liliums at Kew. 

Recently, the beds near the Palm House 
were aglow with multi-coloured 
We noticed L. canadense, with its pendent, 
bell-shaped flowers, yellowish orange in 
colour, and heavily spotted with very darlc 
crimson. I. chalcedonicum, the scarlet 
Turk’s Cap Lily, is common enough, but al- 
wavs attractive with its deep red flowers. L. 
Humboldti, a tall-growing, Californian 
species, has orange spotted flowers. — L. 
Martagon, not so common as formerly, its 
purplish rose, reflexed flowers, spotted with 
black, is very distinct. The white variety, 
with pure white, wax-like,greflexed flowers, 
is particularly beautiful g’so, too, is the 
blackish purple variety C; 


anii. A very stately 
Lily, Lilium pardalinuny sometimes reaching 
6 feet in- height, fears a wealth of 
flowers, scarlet shadiyg to yellow and heavily 
spotted with purple frown. L. regale, waxy 
white within and fanded ruby red without, 
is so delightfully fagrant that it is a prime 
favourite on thaf account alone. L.. super- 
bum, another orapge Lily spotted with brown, 
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Liliums. ~ 


, parents. 
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is happiest in a moist situation, yet it seems 
to be doing well in these sunny beds. —L. 
sutchuenense is brilliant scarlet, spotted with 
deep brown, whilst L. testaceum is one of the 
best of all. Its apricot-coloured flowers, with 
scarlet anthers, are very showy. It is a free 
grower and sweeily fragrant, too. 


Euphorbia Wulfeni. 


1 do not think the majority of people realise 
what a handsome plant this is if planted in 
good soil in the open (it being all too often 
put under trees and other unsuitable places). 
I saw a magnificent example recently 6 feet 
high and thé same in diameter, carrying 
quantities of its great bunches of flowers, 
each a foot across, which gave it a very orna- 
mental appearance. G Mes. 


Gentiana acaulis. 

I feel sure that lovers of this plant would be 
obliged to ‘‘ M. L. W.”’ if he would give some 
information as to the difference between the 
two varieties which he indicates—the one 
that likes lime, and the other that hates it. 
The books I have do not mention any distine- 
tion. Moisture is insisted on by all of them, 
and I fancy that the Carmarthenshire plant 
which flourished on dry rock in full sun 
must be a great rarity. There is no lime in 
my soil—the lower greensand of the Surrey 
Hills. I have preserved my plant by cover- 
ing it lightly in the hot weather with bits of 
Fern, and watering it daily. |. 

Cuartes A. Cook, 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


Clematis. 

The Clematis has ‘been so improved in 
recent years that some of the species, pos- 
sessing singular beauty, yet lacking in size, 
are not so well known as they deserve. 
white C. Flammala is fairly familiar, but 
there is a delightful variety, rubro  mar- 
ginata, in which the white sepals are edged 
with red. The purplish blue, C. Viticella, is 


a favourite in many gardens where the far 


more beautiful white variety, alba, is un- 
known, The small flowered, blue C. integri- 
folia, is one of-the most delightful of the 
erecta type, and very free flowering; then 
there is C. Hendersoni, a garden hybrid, be- 
tween Viticella and integrifolia, but, to our 
mind, no improvement on either of the 


~ 


\Shortia uniflora grandiflora rosea, 
‘ In answer to Mr. E. Charles Buxton’s in- 


qtuiry about this fine plant, there were during - 


the war three very fine clumps of this in the 
rock garden at Wisley, but 1 cannot answer 
for’ them being there now. I saw them 
flovver there for three years running, and 
much admired them for their size and deli- 
cately beautiful colouring. 

Shortia galacifolia, Shortia uniflora, and 
Sichizocodon soldanelloides were all well re- 
presented at Wisley in those days, but I fear 
the drought of last year will have given them 
a great set-back. 

Shortia uniflora grandiflora rosea was well 
shown at Vincent Square this spring on one 
or two occasions, but I fear it is‘a very rare 
plant in hardy plant nurseries at the moment. 

Plant importers are very much in the 
hands. of their collectors, not always very 
scrupulous, and a fresh consignment of a 
plant like this Shortia generally passes 
quickly from the importer to his clients, 
giving the nurseryman little chance to prove 
by flowering the correctness of his importa- 
tion, especially in a case where the foliage 
does not differ materially: from that of 
smaller flowered forms. ~ 

There is, however, still-a chance of Mr. 
Buxton’s plants proving themselves trie if 
they flower again after becoming really well 
established, like the many other fine Shortias 
in his garden. Was THak 
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they are apt to get ragged earlyin_ their 


' have quite lost my ‘stock of that fine variety 


logue recommendation by the nurseryman — 


“in regard to colour, as in all other things. 


- positing seed in the heart of some choicer 
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Asclepias tuberosa. 


One often hears the term, “‘ a good clump,” 
in connection with hardy plants, but, although 
my acquaintance with hardy plants is rather 
wide, IT have yet to see a.‘‘ good clump ”’ of | 
Asclepias tuberosa. As a matter of fact, I 
have always found it rather a “ difficulte’ 
subject, and prone to disappear without any 
apparent reason. I think this difficulty is not 
uncommon, and may account for the rarity 
of A. tuberosa, which is one of the most un- 
common and the showiest of hardy plants. — 


~W. McG. - 





Tufted Pansies, 


I have always found these come through 
the winter. exceptionally well; indeed, they 
are regarded as among the hardiest of plants, 
I seldom let them stand more than the one 
season, not that old plants are tender, but 
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second summer, and they certainly do not 


throw such fine flowers as younger plants. — 
Cuttings are inserted thé last week in July, 4 
or first in August, in a light compost, con-- 
sisting mainly of leaf-soil and road sand; 5 
they get a thorough soaking of water and ‘ 
are shaded for a few days if the weather is 
hot and dry. They are always planted out in 
autumn, about the end of October, where 3 
they are to flower another season, and it is 


very seldom that any filling up is required 
in the<spring..<A "aes eee AN 


een ot 


Flag Irises, 


; ae 

Early August is the best time to break up 
the older clumps of these lovely subjects and 
replant, and the showery weather we have 
been having has come just at the right time 
to ensure the plants settling down in their — = 
new quarters, Where rhizome rot is at all 
prevalent it is a good plan, when replanting, 
to dust the rhizomes over with superphosphate = 
= 


of lime and to sprinkle a little on the surface 
of the ground. It is also important to keep) — 
the rhizomes clear of dead leaves, Moss, etc., 
s> that they may get as much baking from 
the sun as possible, Some kinds are much 
more subject to disease than others, and in 
my experience those with yellow or brownish 
flowers are more affected. than others. I~ 






















Aleazar from . this: .cause—and- Presper ~, = 
Langier has also suffered, so has Richard II. ~ <¥ 
—but I can bear the loss of the last with  —_ 
fortitude, because it is a variety I consider 
over-praised.. I bought it on a glowing cata- 


who raised it and who has a rather unfor- — 
tunate habit of extolling his special plants far 
above: their-real merits. 7 Ses. =e a eee 


Geranium armenume — 9s.) = eee 

I really do not know to whom I owe | 
apology—Mr. Greaves or Mr. Arnott—for 
having mistaken the signature of the note ~~ 
on the colour of this Geranium. _To make 
sure, I offer it to both gentlemen. Colour ~ 
being subjective, the sensation received from 
reflected colour-rays is probably not identical 
in every individual. Moreover, tastes differ 


£3 


It has been said of old that if all tastes were ~ 
alike there would be no fancy waistcoats, 
and we may leave it at that. All the same, 
I wish someone would rid me of Geranium_ 
armenum, which has an odious trick of de= 


neighbour, which it proceeds to suppress. As ~ 
for Geranium malveefolium, I would willingly 
send Mr. Greaves a root if I could get at it; 
but I should have to pull down a-retaining — 
wall, into the clefts of which the only clump. 
I possess has retired after flowering, ap- — 
parently without producing any seed. It 
came here under the name of G. atlanticum, —_ 

Afonyreith. 
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, ae SY 6Spirea Aitchison, 
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_ «rent year's shoots, whereas the early-flower- 
| ee ing kinds bear axillary flowers from wood 
|| ripened the previous year. This necessitates 
some difference in cultivation, particularly in 
_ pruning, for, whereas*the spring-flowering 
groups may be left unpruned for a number 
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-The-summer-flowering Spirzeas form a use- 
ful group of shrubs, for they are easily grown, 
blossom freely, and the flowering period is 
~. prolonged over several weeks. They differ 


from the spring-flowering group by produc- 
ing their flowers from the points of the cur- 


pr’) 









_ of years, many of those that blossom during 
_ summer are improved by an annual pruning. 
_ The best flowers are borne by vigorous wood, 
hence the necessity for keeping the bushes 
well furnished with shoots of this description. 
~~ Some time during winter, not later than Feb- 
_ -ruary, this pruning may be carried out. . The 
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Some summer-flowering Spireas. 
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_ .TREES AND SHRUBS. 





dwarf kinds require the old or worn-out wood 
to be cut out and the removal of weal: shoots. 
The remaining shoots should then be 
shortened to a length of 8 inches to 12 inches. 
With tall kinds such as S. Aitchisoni, how- 
ever, the main shoots may be allowed to grow 


» 


to a considerable height, but the side shoots 
should be shortened at least half-way back. 
The removal of ah old branch now and then, 
when there is a possibility of replacing it by 
a strong young shoot, is advantageous. As 
this method of cultivation is an exhaustive 
one, it is a good plan to apply a surface 
dressing of well-decayed manure to the ground 
immediately above the roots at least every 
second year. 
The majority can be increased by cuttings 
of half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil in 
a close frame during July or August. The 


sirable one to plant. 
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taller species are easily propagated by seeds, 
whilst some of the dwarfer garden varieties 
may be increased by division of the clumps 
or by the removal of suckers during the dor- 
mant period. ~ Rich, loamy soil is the most 
suitable kind for this group of shrubs, al- 
though they may be expected to succeed in 
any ordinary garden ground. 

Amongst the numerous kinds that fall into 
this group the following are specially worthy 
of notice :-— 

S. JAPONICA.—A dwarf species 1} feet to 
2 feet high, of bushy habit, bearing wide, flat 
heads of reddish flowers. There are several 


forms, of which glabrata, 3 feet high, with 


larger heads of flowers than the type, 
Bumalda, a dwarf, free-flowering variety, 
alba, with white flowers, and Anthony 


Waterer, with rich red flowers, are the best. 

S. SALICIFOLIA is a free-flowering species 
3 feet or more high, bearing panicles of white 
or pinkish flowers. It also has numerous 
varieties, of which paniculata bears specially 
large heads of flowers, and is the most de- 
This species gives very 
good results.in the wild garden. 

S. MeENzigsu is a Western N. American 
bush, bearing long, rather dense, erect heads 
‘of reddish-purple flowers in August and Sep- 
tember. The varieties macrothyrsa and 
triumphans are specially worthy of note by 
reason of their large flower heads and free- 
flowering qualities. S. Douglasi, from the 
same region, is a somewhat similar plant, 
with reddish flowers, but the flower heads 
are smaller than in S. Menziesii. 

S. AIrcnuIsont is a tall plant 9 feet or 10 feet 
high, with handsome pinnate leaves. The 
flowers are white and produced in panicles up 
to 18 inches long and 9 inches to 12 inches 
through at the base. It is a native of the 
Himalaya, and is closely allied to S. Lind- 
leyana, which is recognised by its rougher 
leaves and cream-coloured flowers. 

S. sORBIFOLIA belongs to the same group 
as the last two species. - It is a native of N. 


Asia, and forms strong, rather stiff, erect 
branches which are clothed with pinnate 
leaves and bear large terminal heads of 


eream-coloured flowers in July and August. 
S. DISCOLOR is quite distinct from the other 
July-flowering kinds. Growing at least 12 
feet high, it forms a handsome bush 12 feet 
or more in diameter, with gracefully arch- 
ing branches clothed with ovate, lobed leaves, 
and bears. plume-like panicles of cream- 
coloured flowers. It is a very attractive bush, 
and is equally at home in either the shrubbery 
or wild garden. W. 





Veronica Autumn Glory, 


I have not found this particularly satisfac- 
tory hitherto—it has seemed to be tender in 
the winter, and though it never succumbed, 
it usually came through looking rather the 
worse for wear. This year, however, I find 
it doing very well and covered with its deep 
blue flowers... Like most of the shrubby 
Speedwells, it is of stiff habit, but when at 
its best it makes a good patch of a somewhat 
uncommon colour. Nick. 


ne 


_ A rare Daisy bush (Olearia 


semidentata), 


This is the most beautiful of the Daisy 
bushes which it is possible to grow in the 
open air. It gave me no small pleasure to 
come across a couple of plants in full bloom 
on July 8th, when visiting a famous Sussex 
garden. The shrub is of rather erect habit, 
with stout young shoots and leaves, the latter 
toothed and polished green on the surface, 
and, like the young stems, coated with a 
white felt beneath. The lovely flowers, each 
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2 inches across, appear singly at the extreiity 
of the stalks, and are of a charming shade 
of pink and mauve, with a large purple 
centre, which renders them most attractive. 
It is one of the handsomest plants of the 
family, and furnishes a much desired break 
in colour from the accustomed white and 
yellow so common in this genus. It appears 
to be hardy in this county so far, and if this 
is maintained it will be much sought for by 
lovers of choice and distinct shrubs. 


EK, M. 





Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 

Although here and there one meets with 
good examples of this Chilian shrub (figured 
on page 529), it is less frequently found in 
gardens than could be wished. This is, 
doubtless, due to the fact of its being difficult 
to establish, especially when, as is frequently 
the case, it has been propagated from layers. 
Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, introduced it 
some 35 or 40 years ago. In a mild winter it 
is practically evergreen, but when severe frost 
is experienced the majority of the leaves fall 
by the middle of January. It grows in 
British gardens to a height of at least 12 feet 
or 15 feet, forming a well-furnished bush. 
The flowers appear in July and August, and 
are suggestive of a large, shapely, single 
Rose. The petals are white, and there is a 
central mass of golden stamens. It succeeds 
best in a moist climate in damp but well- 
drained ground. The south-west counties of 
England suit it admirably, whilst good ex- 
amples are reported from Ireland. Seeds are 
ripened in this country, and plants raised from 
them appear to succeed better than those 
raised from layers. Layered branches take a 
couple of years or so to become well enough 
rooted to sever from the parent plant. Cut- 
tings have occasionally been rooted, but not in 
any great quantity. 





Cytisus Andreanus prostratus. 


The prostrate form of André’s Broom is 
not very well known as yet, although it was 
exhibited in London some years before the 
war. It may suffer in popularity from the 
fact that Cytisus Andreanus has been rather 
overdone in many gardens, but it is, none the 
less, a shrub to be desired for some places. 
It is quite prostrate in its habit, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for covering banks or rocks, 
and would constitute a good companion for 
that delightful Broom, Cytisus kewensis. It 
is also grown as a standard, and is quite good 
in that way, as its drooping branches, laden 
with the golden and brown flowers, supply a 
good feature in places where standards are of 
service. ies 





Swamp Bay, Magnolia glauca. 


Of special interest at the present time is 
the Swamp Bay of the Eastern United States, 
which is now covered with deliciously fra- 
grant globular flowers, at first creamy white, 
pale apricot with age. 

It makes a shapely and very beautiful 
small tree, the leaves of a rich lustrous green 
above, glaucous beneath, the sweet-smelling 
flowers appearing at the extremity of almost 
every shoot. 

A group of these trees growing here (Sus- 
sex) has reached a height of from 15 feet 
to 20 feet, with a nice head of branches. 
These trees are decidedly ornamental, flower- 
ing more or less from June to early autumn, 
but most abundantly about the -middle of 
July. As most of the other members of 
this genus have long since ceased to bloom, 
this shrub—or small tree—is very useful, ex- 
tending, as it does, the season of this lovely 
race of plants. Here it has become a much 
valued tree on that account, and finds addi- 
tional admirers each year. Ee M: 
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Striking Cuttings for a Window, 
(Repty ‘To M. L. E.) 


Many flower-lovers try to increase their 
stock of plants from cuttings and slips in 
summer-time; but without a greenhouse or 
frame their success is not always assured. 
It should be clearly understood that cuttings 
need moist-air to support their foliage while 
they are making a fight for life by throwing 
out roots below, the foliage being to the 
plants something the same as our lungs are 
to us; it will be easily seen that the leaves 
are absolutely necessary to the existence of 
a growing plant, though many deciduous 
plants root without them. 
conducive to striking cuttings, and these con- 
ditions (a moist atmosphere and shade) can 
easily be had by setting up a cutting-box 
which is nothing but, a common deal box 
(such as can be bought at the grocer’s for a 
few pence) about a foot or 18 inches deep, 
and not too wide to stand in the window, 
for, although the cuttings will not need the 
sunshine for the first few weelxs, they must 
be gradually hardened to it later on. . Two 
inches or 3 inches of fine coal-ashes 
may be placed at the bottom of the box, and 
on this the pots of cuttings will stand, the 
ashes being kept constantly damp. — Slips 
often do better than cuttings—i.e., small bits 
with a little heel attached, slipped off the 
stem of the plant, and those which are 
found round the base of the plant are usually 
the easiest to strike. Poor soil, consisting 
of loam, with a good deal of sand, is better 
than rich compost for cuttings and_ slips, 


which, having no roots, can no more take up. 


rich food than a baby without teeth can 
digest meat. Cuttings should be usually 


ranged round the edge of a rather small pot, 
or they may be placed singly in thumb-pots, 
pressing the soil gently but firmly round 
them, and a pinch of sand dropped first 
into the hole for each one, so that the end 
of the cutting rests on it, will much facili- 
tate their rooting. After potting the cuttings 
they should be watered and placed in the 
cutting-box, covering them with a piece or 
two of glass, and this with a paper for shade, 
Brown paper will be best for this purpose 
during the first week or two, after which 
it may be exchanged for newspaper, which 
can be discarded in about six weeks, when 
the cuttings of most plants will be rooted. 
The glass, when the little plants begin to 
grow, can be gradually removed by turning 
it sideways, so as to admit air at the corners 
first, then raising one end, and so on until 
the plants are able to stand the dry air of 
the room, when they should be, if possible, 
hardened in the open air in summer, to give 
them strong constitutions. But before this 
hardening process they should be potted off 
singly into thumb-pots, in a compost of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, and returned to the 
damp air of the cutting-box for a week to 
recover from the shock. After that time they 
should grow rapidly, and may be potted on 
into 4-inch or 5-inch pots before winter sets in. 


In this way a large number of plants may - 


be easily propagated. 


Window plants. 


With all plants cleanliness is essential to 
health. Therefore, whatever plants may be 
growing in the window, the dust of the dwell- 
ing must not be allowed to accumulate on 
the leaves week after week. They should be 
carefully washed every now and then with a 
sponge and tepid water. This should be 
done carefully leaf by leaf, so as not to in- 


Shade is also_ 


jure the plant. This operation not only 
keeps the leaves frée from dust, but also from 
insects. _ Window-plants require air, food, 
light, training, and rest. To keep plants pent 
up for weeks and months without any air is 
not the way to keep them healthy. All plants 
require air more or less, and, although the 
freshness of the air may be said to be very 
seldom felt in our large towns, yet, by keep- 


ing the leaves of the plant clean, they are 


the better able to breathe what there is. We 
now come to the 

OOD OF THE PLANTS—soil and water. <A 
soil most suitable for all window plants to 
grow in can be found in any locality where © 
there is a hedge growing. Pull up the first 
big tuft of grass from the side of the hedge 
by the roadside, shake the soil from it, add 
a handful of sand, and the mixture will suit 
almost any window plant. In potting plants, 
be sure to give them gdod drainage. To 
effect this, before putting the soil into the 
pot, fill up to about one-sixth part with rough 
pebbles or broken brick. This will enable 
the water to run freely from the soil, and 
prevent it becoming sour. Press the soil 
evenly and firmly round the plants, and you 
have now the chief features required in pot- 
ting all plants. In summer time the plants 
will require almost daily watering, and an 
occasional sprinkling over the foliage will be 
beneficial. This brings us to the training. 
Plants of the Pelargonium tribe should never 
be allowed to become leggy; try, by timely 
stopping of the shoots, to keep them. as 
bushy as possible, and near the pot. We now 
come to the rest of plants. Nearly all plants 
under pot-culture require rest in due season, 
and that season is usually after they have - 
done flowering. All plants that have flowered 
during summer, such as Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias, are easily rested by being kept 
moderately dry at the roots all through the> 
winter. In fact, the Fuchsia should be taken 
out of the window altogether during that 
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season, and placed away in some dtyish — 


cellar or shelf, free from frost, to remain 
there until spring again comes*round. It 
should then be brought forth, re-potted in fresh 
soil, set in the window, and away it goes on 
the journey of life. 

Thus, it will be seen, to keep window 
plants healthy, the leaves must be kept clean, 


they must have plenty of air, must be potted ~ 


in good, sandy soil, well drained, and have a 
sufficiency of water when growing. Train 
them carefully, and after the exertion of © 
flowering give them a rest. Po Wey 





A useful room plant. 

Aralia Sieboldi is one of the very best of 
fine-foliaged plants in cultivation, as it may 
be grown to perfection without artificial heat, 
and it withstands the dust and the dry atmo- 
sphere of dwelling-rooms,remarkably well. It 
is in great request for standing in entrance 
halls and under verandahs, and some of the 


most luxuriant plants I know have been _ 


grown in shops where they are subject to 
draughts and to gas fumes that would prove 
fatal to most plants in a very brief period. 
When this Aralia acquires a good size it 
flowers freely about November, the blooms. 


being a good deal like those of common Ivy, ~ 


and if kept in a favourable position it ripens a 
good crop of berries, which, if sown in spring, 
make very pretty decorative plants after one 


year’s growth. They may be pushed on in a ~ 
genial, moist temperature of from 50 degs. to. 


69 degs. Any light, rich soil suits this plant, 


_which is vigorous both in root and top-growth, 


and not at all liable to insect pests. If grown 
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in rooms a good sponging: with soapy water 


_about once a month will help to keep it in 


perfect health, and the foliage in that glossy, 
shining condition that is always so pleasing. 
There is a good variegated variety of this 
Aralia, but, as a rule, the plain green is most 


ALPINE. 


-Saxilraga lilacina, 


Comparatively new from the Himalayas, 
this, the first of the Kabschia Saxifragas pro- 
ducing purple flowers to reach our gardens, 
will make its influence felt in the future by 
various hybrids plainly showing their parent- 
age. Personally, I had already suspected it 
of complicity in the production of the charm- 
ing Sax. x Irvingi, and was much interested 
to hear from a friend this spring that he 
had produced a plant similar in every detail 

tto S. x Irvingi by crossing Sax. burseriana 
with S$. lilacina, whilst I am_ practically 
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medium, a west or even a north aspect, and 
at all times a sufficient supply of moisture, it 
grows ahead happily, and produces early in 
spring masses of dainty lilac flowers, cach 
separately on a short glandular stem about 
an inch above the closely-matted rosettes of 
tiny recurved leaves, which show but little 
of the silvering so common in the Kabschia 
section. 

If any yellowing of the rosettes be noted 
at any time this should be taken as a clear 
indication of something being wrong with 
the plant, a surplus of lime or a fault in the 
drainage, and steps should be talken imme- 
diately to remedy matters. In such cases I 
have always found it best to lift-the plants, 
and, if necessary, to carefully divide into 
several pieces, and replant in fresh soil, irre- 
spective of season, and, if necessary, to care- 
fully shade the plants until signs of fresh 
growth become evident, 

There are two forms of this plant in cul- 
tivation, and Siindermann’s form from the 
Arco Valley, which is much the finer, should 
be obtained if possible. 


W: E. THe 





Saxifraga lilacina—Lady Northcliffe. 


certain that the delightful Sax. x Mira, raised 


by the late Mr. Reginald Farrer, and dis- 
tributed chiefly by Messrs. Clarence Elliott, 
Ltd., owes its origin to the true Sax. scar- 
dica, fertilised by the pollen of S. lilacina. 

Saxifraga lilacina is worthy of every cere 
to make it happy, and it was a great plea- 
sure to me this spring to see at Vincent 
Square the very fine specimen, which pro- 
vides the illustration to these notes, ex- 
hibited in a remarkably well-grown collection 
of alpine plants from the gardens of the Vis- 
countess Northcliffe. 

S. lilacina belongs to the group, ‘* mar- 
ginate,’’ of the section Kabschia, of which 
several more await introduction from the 
Himalayas and China, I believe Wisley had 
S. unguipetala during the war years, a most 
interesting little plant, probably since lost, 
and Engler illustrates and describes in his 
“Monograph S. likiangensis and S. imbri- 
cata, which set one longing to possess them, 
even though their hardiness may be doubtful. 
Lack of hardiness. cannot be attributed to 
S. lilacina, but I am certain it does not like 
much lime, and it certainly will not stand 


ims 


exposure to fierce sun, but given a good 
depth of very gritty and porous rooting 


Saponaria cespitosa 
(syn, S. elegans). 


One of the neatest of the Soapworts, S. 
caespitosa usually blooms in the north during 
August, although in-~a warm and_ well- 
sheltered garden near the sea I have known 
it to be in flower during the month of June. 
The variety forms thick rosettes of foliage 
and the rose-coloured blooms are produced in 
clusters upon short thick stems. S. caspitosa 
is well adapted for rockwork—it is quite 
hardy, and succeeds in rather sandy soil. 

KIRK. 





Gypsophila repens, 


Planted in very poor, dry soil, my plants of 
this delicate species, both in the white and 
pink varieties, are a mass of flowers and 
quite a feature in the rock garden. They 
usually flower well unless planted in a soil too 
rich so that they make too rank a growth— 
if the term rank can properly be applied to 
so dainty a plant. It is an excellent subject 
for a dry wall, and as it is one of the easiest 
subjects to increase from cuttings, one can 
soon have as much as one wants. I remem- 
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ber seeing a gorgeous mass of the pink 
variety—about a yard acrdss and covered with 
flowers—draping a large rock in Dr. Hough’s 
wonderful natural rock garden on the slopes 
of Lough Rigg, near Ambleside. By the 
way, Dr. Hough very generously allows the 
public access to this rock garden, which ad- 
joins his house at Clappersgate, and all gar- 
deners visiting the Windermere district 
should make a point of seeing it, 





Propagating Ferns. 
CRePty-ro: 4" Ae B:*’) 

In some instances division is the only 
means of increasing the stock, and though 
seedlings usually make the best furnished 
plants, it may sometimes be desirable even 
with those that may be had -from spores. 
Faking Adiantum cuneatum as an instance, 
seedlings make the best furnished plants, but 
where large fronds are required for cutting, 
plants obtained by division will be most use- 
ful—that is, if those that are divided were 
vigorous and healthy. Old pot-bound plants 
should be avoided, the best being those that 
have just got their roots well round the pots. 
The best time to deal. with them is in’ the 
early spring, as soon as they have made a 
good start into new growth. It may be ne- 
cessary to use the knife to cut through the 
crown, but I like to use the hands, and with 
a little perseverance many Ferns may be 
divided without using the knife at all, thus 
saving the -best roots, Some of the older 
roots may be cut away, but it is the fresh 
young roots that start from the base of the 
crowns that require care. A. Farleyense, of 
course, always has to be propagated by divi- 
sion. Fresh young plants divided into two 
or three and carefully treated will soon re- 
establish themselves. . Where old plants have 
to be dealt with, they may have all the fronds 
cut away, and the numerous crowns separ- 
ated. The smaller they are broken’ up 
the better. They should then be bedded into 
sand, peat, and chopped Sphagnum in equal 
parts in shallow pans, and kept close and 
fairly moist. Young fronds will soon begin 
to start, and new roots make their appear- 
ance. ‘They should remain in the pans until 
they are fairly well advanced, when they may 


be potted singly into small pots and treated 


as seedlings. 

Most of the Nephrolepises may be readily 
obtained from the rhizomes, as they spring 
up wherever rhizomes come into contact with 
suitable material to root into, and soon make 
useful-sized plants. In many instances 
plenty of stock may be had from the surface 
of their own pots, or for such as have more 
spreading rhizomes a plant should be plunged 
in a bed of suitable material for the roots to 
start into. Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse may be 
used, or, if this is not at hand, some leaf- 
mould and sand. The Nephrolepises are not 
particular with regard to soil, though, ‘of 
course, they start more quickly in some light 
material. The deciduous species require a 
little more care. They may be left in their 
pots until they start into growth, or be shaken 
out, and the small tubers treated as recom- 
mended for the small divisions of Adiantums. 
Pteris scaberula rarely produces spores, but, 
having spreading rhizomes, it is not difficult 
to make divisions, yet it requires great care 
to establish them. 

In dealing with all Ferns, it is necessary 
to be careful how they are broken up. Where 
the roots are much disturbed, water must be 
used sparingly until they have taken root in 
the new soil and are well established. 


U. 
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Wliltonia vexillaria. 


During the last few years these Miltonias 
have become exceedingly popular, both with 
the large and small grower of Orchids, and 
when we consider the ease with which they 
can be kept in good health, their free flowering 
qualities, the beauty of the various varieties 
and hybrids, it is surprising that their cul- 
ture is not taken up by more, especially those 
who grow such plants as Cattleyas and Odon- 
toglossum. For some years the actual native 
habitat of this plant was in doubt, and even 
when known it was some years before any 
plants were introduced alive. In 1872, how- 
ever, Chesterton succeeded in getting a con- 
signment home, and flowers appeared the 
following year. It is a native of New Gre- 
nada, where it is abundant, and there is 
great variation in the colour of the flowers. 
The whole plant grows about 15 inches high, 
and often two strong spikes are produced 
from one pseudo-bulb. The flowers are large 
and flat, and a typical form has lilac-rose 
blooms deepening to dark rose, the large open 
lip usually a little darker than other parts 
of the flower. 

M. vexillaria first received recognition from 
the Royal Horticultural Society on May 7th, 
1873, but since that date upwards of 30 varie- 
ties have gained either an award of merit or 
a first-class certificate. The most noteworthy 
is Memoria G. D. Owen, a splendid form, 
richly coloured, the lower sepals having a 
broad bar of crimson-purple on their lower 
halves, while the rose-coloured lip has a 
very dark crimson-purple disc. This variety 
is unique, and it has been largely employed 
by the hybridist with excellent results. One 
of the best hybrids from G. D. Owen is M. 
Charlesworthi, a splendid acquisition. Plants 
of this noble Miltonia. were shown recently 
with spikes bearing from ten to) twelve 
flowers; a remarkable achievement when we 
remember the average for this type of Mil- 
tonia is from three to eight blooms, Another 
sterling hybrid is M. Sanderae. The Baroness, 
Lyoth and the Rev. W. Wilks are also excel- 
lent hybrids.” M. vexillaria has been success- 
fully mated with the orange-scarlet Cochlioda 
Noezliana, the result being known as Mil- 
tonioda Harwoodi. It isa fine thing, and 
several distinct varieties have been exhibited. 
M. vexillaria, its varieties, and hybrids bloom 
from May till July, and when the spikes: are 
removed they are kept slightly drier in the 
cool house until the beginning of August, 
when they are repotted. Ordinary flower- 
pots, or fairly deep pans, are filled to one- 
third of their depth with drainage, over which 
is placed a thin layer of Moss. The rooting 
medium should consist of Osmunda fibre, 
good quality peat, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts, the whole cut up into inch lengths 
and then thoroughly mixed. Large speci- 
mens may be divided, some of the back 
pseudo-bulbs removed, and then each piece is 
potted singly, or several arranged together to 
form a large plant, which will produce a num- 
» ber of spikes in due season. Fairly firm pot- 
ting should be practised, and the soil ought 
not to be raised above the rim of the pot. 
For a few weeks very little water will be 
needed, but sufficient must be given to en- 
courage root action, and it should be borne 
in mind that these Miltonias will be growing 
steadily throughout the autumn and winter. 
An average temperature of 55 deg. Fahr. 
should be maintained; that is, they need a 
few degrees more warmth than the Odonto- 


glossums during the winter months, also a 


light position, and fairly near the rocf glass, 
When the-weather is dull it will be noticed that 
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some of the young leaves will adhere to each 
other, and to prevent them from being -crip- 
pled they must be released from time to time 
with the handle of a budding knife, A small 
sheath will sometimes form at the base of 
the growth, and cause the roots to grow in 
an upward direction instead of entering the 
soil. When this happens, the sheath must 
be carefully removed, and this can easily be 
done by splitting a small piece off at a time 
until the whole is ‘removed. When the sun 
is hot a thin shade will be needed, and the 
surroundings must be kept moist. . Ventila- 
tion is important, and in country. districts an 
inch or so from the bottom ventilators will be 
beneficial if left. on. throughout the -night, 


provided there is no frost, and the tempera-~ 


ture can. be kept up without excessive fire- 
heat. Thrips are often troublesome when the 
foliage is young, and this pest must be kept 
down either by fumigation or dipping the 
plants in a solution of some reliable insecti- 


cide. TS AY:,.08- 


Odontoglossum aspidorrhinum, 


Although not so showy as O. crispum, this 
is nevertheless a plant of merit, especially if 


allowed: to grow into a specimen, when it. 


will produce a number of spikes of small but 
graceful blooms. In habit it resembles O. 
constrictum, but is slightly smaller in all its 
parts. 

The scapes are erect, and often two spikes 
are produced from the same pseudo-bulb, while 
flower stems appear two or three years in 
succession, a characteristic feature of O. 
aspidorrhinum. This fact must be borne in 
mind when repotting, and therefore it is not 
advisable to remove many of the back pseudo- 
bulbs. The individual flowers are small, the 
petals and sepals yellow marked with reddish- 
brown, lip pure white, sometimes bearing a 
few circular lilac-crimson spots, while the 
margin is slightly fringed. Wailing from 
Colombia, it needs the conditions of the cool 
house, and it may be grown suspended from 
the roof. It usually flowers in August, and 
a few weeks after the spikes are remoyed 
any repotting may be done, but this operation 
is only needed every third year or so. i 

B. 


Cattleya Lawrenceana, 

This fine Cattleya is closely allied to the 
labiata group, but unfortunately it is only 
rarely imported. It is over 80 years ago since 
it was first discovered by Sir R: Schom- 
burgk during his travels in British Guiana, 
but he thought it to be a form of C. Mossia, 
and it was only when rediscovered by M. 
Siedel some 50 years later that its specific 
rank was-recognised. Seon after if was im- 
ported by Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans. It 
is a handsome species, and is found along the 
bed of the Kookenaam River, in the vicinity 
of the Roraima Mountains. C. Lawrenceana, 
when well grown, will produce eight or ten 
flowers on a spike, and as these appear during 
the month of April, they are valued in filling 
up the gap between the blooming of C. 
Triane and C. Mossiae. The flowers-indi- 
vidually are rather smaller than those of C. 
Mendeli, but they are of a rich colour, and 
very effective under artificial light. It is a 
variable species, but as a rule the sepals and” 
petals are rosy-purple, the lip purple shaded 
with maroon, while the throats white. Al- 
though C. Lawrenceana is such a fine Cat- 


tleya, there are few hybrids from it of horti-— 


cultural merit. They include C. Hislopi, C. 
Jupiter, C. W. Murray, and Leelio-Cattleya 
Hyeana. 

The best time to repot any specimens that 
need it is when the new growth is 3 inches or 
4 inches high, because at this stage root- 


action is in. evidence. When the repotting is 


quantity will suffice. 


its long, slender, leafy stems, the flowers ap- 
- pearing in terminal clusters when the growth 
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completed arrange the plants in the warmest 
end of the house, and here they should re- _ 
main until the new pseudo-bulbs are matured. 
The plants then undergo a period of rest, and 
during this time only enough water should 
be afforded-to keep the pseudo-bulbs plump. 
Such treatment ought to continue until the 
flower spikes appear at the base of the 
sheath, when more generous treatment must 
be given. fe a B. 





Lelia pumila, 
Among dwarf-growing Leelias and Cat- 
tleyas this charming plant occupies a promi- — 
nent position, and deservedly so, when we 
consider the ease with which it is cultivated, — 
the little space it needs, and the mumerous 
showy flowers that are produced in September - 
and October. a air ones * 
The habit is dwarf and compact, the whole 
plant being only a-few inches high, ~ The 
flowers are much larger than might be ex- 
pected from such a small-growing species. 
The sepals and petals are rose purple, the lip ¢ 
deep purplish-crimson, with yellow markings 
in the centre. There are several well defined 
varieties, such as Dayana-and preestans, both 
of which are coloured forms, but_in alba all 
the parts are white except a little yellow on 
the lip. All are natives of Brazil, whence 
they were introduced in 1842 and 1876, - % 
L. pumila is often grown in the coolhouse, 
but I like to give it a few degrees’more 
warmth, and generally arrange the plants at 7 
the cooler end of the Cattleya division, or — 
where the average temperature is about 
55 deg. Fah. Shallow pans are best; andthey = 
should be filled to half their depth with — 
drainage material over which is placed a 
thin layer of moss. Wire handles ought to 
be attached before the repotting begins, to ~~ 
suspend the plants about 2 feet from the roof <a 
glass. -Large receptacles are not meeded, — 
and over-potting must be-guarded against, as 
a lot of soil around the base will soon cause 
the roots to decay, especially if it is kept 
excessively wet for any length of time. The 
rooting medium should consist of good quality 
peat three parts, and one part Sphagnum — 
Moss, the whole cut up fairly fine. A sprink= — 
ling of silver sand may be added with advan- 
tage. Fresh soil is given when new roots 
appear at the base of the current growth, and 
usually after the flowering period. During  ~ 
the growing seasom water must be applied 
liberally, but when growth is completed a less — 
The roots, however, — 
must be-kept just moist, or the pseudo-bulbs — 
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Epidendrum Gattonense. — 

This is one of the best hybrid Epidendrums. — 
It was raised from ‘the inter-crossing of E. _ 
Boundi and E. xanthinum. It belongs to the _ 
radicans section, which is characterised by 


is nearing completion. The blooms of E. — 
Gattonense are yellow, and a plant with — 
several spikes is most attractive. ' Other — 
plants belonging to this group are E. radi- 
cans, E. ~xanthinum,’ E.°.evectum,- E. 
O’Brienianum, E. Kewenses, and E. Boundi. — 
All are excellent subjects for covering walls, — 
pillars, etc., while they are also suitable for — 
growing into specimen plants. A stock can 
be procured in a comparatively short time. 
A number of top growths is produced, and _ 
when these begin to push out roots‘they may 
be detached and potied off either singly or 
several in one.receptacle. They will succeed ~ 
in almost any house if the night temperature — 
does not fall below 50 deg. or so: “An occa- 
sional spray overhead will be beneficial when 
the weather is hot, Be “a 
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Lachenalias. . 


give a good effect. 
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Although the introduction of these bulbs 
from S. Africa dates back to the seventeenth 
century, quite a number of growers overlook 
them in the bulb order. By so doing the 
greenhouse is robbed of one of its most at- 
tractive features during the month of Feb- 
ruary. Their culture in many ways is identi- 
cal with that of Freesias, and what will do 
for one will do for the other. If-any differ- 
ence is made the bulbs under notice should 
be given the cooler treatment, because arti- 
ficial heat beyond that necessary to keep frost 





sphere is essential, draughts must be avoided. 
As the flower spikes begin to push up, liquid 
manure once or twice a week is beneficial. 
As basket plants few bulbs are more effec- 
tive, for they have the advantage of luxuriant 
leaves which hide the receptacles, and furnish 
a pleasing contrast to the richly coloured, 
graceful, hanging spikes. The baskets 


should be of open wood or wirework, the 
bulbs being so arranged in them that the 
growths and spikes emerge through the sides 
as well as the top. 


and bottoms Under cool 


Cereus flagelliformis. 


- 


out is distinctly against sturdy growth. In 
early potting lies one of the secrets of suc- 


cess. Complete the operation this month, if 
possible. Five or six bulbs in a §-inch pot 


A suitable compost con- 
sists of three parts good loam to one part 
well-decayed. manure, and plenty of sharp 
sand. Drain the pots well, for when in full 
growth the bulbs require plenty of water. 
When potting do not press the soil too firmly, 
and let the tops of the bulbs be § inch be- 
neath the surface. Place the pots in a cold 
frame, keeping the soil only just moist, until 
about the beginning of November, when they 
should be brought into the greenhouse, and 
placed well up to the glass. As growth.de- 
velops, give water accordingly, as on no ac- 
count must the roots be allowed to suffer 
through: dryness. While a cool, dry atmo- 


treatment the flowers’ will last at least six 
wecks. After flowering, continue to water 
as long as the leaves remain green, then 
gradually reduce the supply, until finally the 
soil is quite dry until the following August, 
and repotting again becomes necessary. 
_Good varieties include L. pendula, bright red, 
and Nelsoni, golden yellow, L. tricolor, 
orange-yellow, and Luteola, yellow-tipped 
carmine. J. 


>< 


Stove-house hints, 


Where there is yet a collection of orthodox 
stove stuff the house may now be ventilated 
with greater freedom in order to ripeh up 
the wood. The days (and nights) are as 
warm now as they will probably be, and the 
soft, warm air plays a considerable part in 
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Years ago I used 
Francisceas—that 


maturing the growths. 
to turn out Gardenias, 
class of- plants generally—for a couple of 
months at this time of the year, much to 
their advantage, and, it may be added, plants 
so treated always bloomed very freely during 
the following winter. Eucharis Lilies are, at 
this time, all the better fora rest. They ought 
not, however, to be dried off entirely, as in 
its natural state the Eucharis Lily is a true 
evergreen. Thereare other Clerodendrons 
than C. Balfouriana, aod C. squamatum and 
C. fallax are worth a place in the stove. 
Kirk. 





Cereus flagelliformis. 


A very pretty shell-pink flower; outer 
petals pale pink at base and pale crimson- 
mauve at tips; centre of corolla pale green 
at base merging into crimson, and finally 
into white at tips; stamens white and anthers 
eream-coloured; stigma white. 

This species is best cultivated by suspend- 
ing the pot from roof of greenhouse and 
allowing the shoots, which are about as thiclx 
as a pencil and rather long, to hang down 
over the edges. Smooth stones must be 
placed near edges of pot to prevent the latter 
damaging shoots. 





The Austrian Briars. 


The most charming of all the early-flower- 
ing Roses is the. Austrian Copper Briar. A 
well-grown bush of this, when.in full bloom, 
is a magnificent sight, and one wonders that 
it is not more often seen. The buds, of a 
pure deep yellow, give glimpses as they ex- 
pand of the wonderfully intense coppery-red 
tints on the inside of the petals.. The fully- 
open flowers are of a beautiful golden-copper 
colour, which sradually loses its intenseness 
as they age. The finest effects are obtained 
when the -plants are thinned out in the 


- autumn, only the youngest and sturdiest rods 


being left to flower, all small twiggy growths 
being removed. When this is done the young 
semi-pendulous rods flower much better and 
look. far more graceful than when over- 
crowded. The blossoms are produced on very 
short lateral growths from the tip of the shoot 


-_to the bottom. 





Roses for hedge. 

You could not plant anything so suitable as 
a selection of the Penzance Briers, to include 
Anne of Geierstein (scarlet), Amy Robsart 
(rose), Flora Mclvor (white-tinted), Green 
Mantle (pink), Lady Penzance (copper), and 
Jeannie Deans (crimson). Plant these about 
6 feet apart, then in between each pair of 
Briers you could plant Roses of a more or less 
vigorous nature. 





Roses with green centres, 

(A, A.).—The green centres in the Roses 
you send are usually caused by a check of 
some kind, such, for instance, as spring frost 
or-an overdose of manure. Where it is possi- 
ble to detect these green-céntred blooms it is a 
good plan to remove them early and encourage 
the smaller buds. Some varieties are more 
liable to this failing than others, and we 
would advise you to destroy varieties that are 
prone to such a fault. 








All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and not to individuals. 
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FRUIT. 


Melons in frames, 


I should be obliged for hints as to Melons 
in frame. I never succeeded in growing them 
larger than 13 Ibs. to 2 Ibs. I never have 
more than three on one plant. My gardener 
thinks it has something to do with soil.— 
| a Gs 


[Many amateurs would like to grow afew 
Melons, but are deterred by reason of the 
idea being prevalent that a hot-water appara- 
tus of some kind is absolutely necessary. 
This is certainly not the case, unless the 
owner desires early fruit, for excellent crops 
can be produced in pits or frames by means 
of a little bottom-heat to give them a start, 
after which solar heat will be enough to keep 
them going. The main thing to ensure. suc- 
cess is not to start too early in the season, 
for although we sometimes get very warm 
weather in April we almost invariably get a 
spell of cold again in the early part of May, 
and those who have not got pipes at command 
should not plant out their Melons until they 
are certain that they can keep them going 
without any check. As the pits and frames 
are usually fully occupied up to the beginning 
of May it is the best plan to sow the seed 
about the first week in April in the warmest 
quarter. at egmmand, and grow the plants 
on in pots until the pits are ready, And as 
soon as they can be set at liberty have them 
emptied and ‘thoroughly cleansed, washing 
the lights and giving the sides a dressing of 
fresh lime-wash; then put in a good body of 
fresh stable manure, trodden in as hard as 
possible, for the tighter it is put together the 
slower and more lasting will be the heat. As 
soon as the heat has well spread through the 
whole mass put in some turves, with the 
Grass side downwards, in-the centre of each 
light, and on them put°a barrowful of turfy 
loam that has been stacked up for about 





three months; this should be chopped up,’ 


but not sifted, and as soon as it gets warm 
the plants may be put out. Some tepid water 
should be given to settle the soil, and after 
hot days a good syringing will greatly accele- 
rate growth, but if dull weather prevails, too 
much moisture must be avoided, especially 
close up to the main stem of the plants, or 
they may -rot-off altogether; in fact, when 
the fruit is nearly full grown it is the best 
plan to keep the soil around the stems rather 
dry and water where the extremity of the 
roots can find it. When the shoots begin to 
run out about half-way across the frame the 
best time for earthing up has arrived, and 
this should be done with turfy loam, chopped 
up and trodden in firmly; this will grow 
Melons to perfection without any addition 
whatever. The leading shoots should then 
be stopped, when a number of side branches 
will push out, and on these the male and 
female flowers will appear. It is advisable 
to fertilise these. One thing to guard against 
is to see that one or two fruits do not get 
too much in advance of the others, for the 
nearer a good regular crop can be set to- 
gether the better, as they swell off more 
evenly. When the fruit gets near to ripening 
let the soil get rather dry, admit plenty of 
air, and elevate the fruit on tiles or flower- 
pots to keep it free from damp.] 





In the fruit garden. 


See that nets are got into positién in good 
time, for when birds acquir® a taste for ripe 
fruit they are difficult afterwards to net out 
~no matter how carefully the netting be 
done. Should there be any insects on such 
things as Plums or Currants, they should be 
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promptly dealt with. As both have now:prac- 
tically completed their growth, the shoots 
may be curtailed. This will clear away a 
large proportion of the insects—the shoots, 
of course, being removed and burned without 
delay, This may be followed up by spraying 
oresyringing the affected bushes with an in- 
secticide. There are other things than arseni- 
cal mixtures which will have the desired 
effect, although I grant that these are safe 
enough in careful hands. Petroleum emul- 
sion and Quassia wash, however, are equally 
effective. W. McG. 





Late Plums. 


It seems to me the great value of late 
Plumis for either cooking or dessert is not 
sufficiently recognised. In the great majority 
of gardens the supply exceeds the demand 
for a short period, but if some of the late 
varieties were planted in different positions 
and aspects there ought to be no difficulty. in 
obtaining a daily supply for the kitchen and 
dessert from the end of July to the end of 
October, or even later, as I have frequently 
exhibited that grand Plum, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, in collections of fruit at the November 
Chrysanthemum shows. It is questionabie 
if a better late Plum will ever exist than Coe’s 
Golden Drop, as it is a fine cooking variety, 
and for dessert it has no equal in its season. 
To have it of really good flavour the fruit 
should be allowed to hang as long as possible 
on the trees. If it shrivels a little while hang- 
ing, the quality will be considerably improved, 
being really delicious. In the warmer por- 
tions of the country the tree forms a very 
fruitful bush, rarely failing to bear freely, 
and the fruits from these bush trees make 
a good succession to those of the same variety 
grown on walls. Another advantage derived 
from bushes is that the trees can easily be 
enveloped in nets, and all fruits that fall are 
caught in the same, and thus escape any 
injury or blemish. If several degrees of frost 
occur, the fruit appears to be undamaged; 
at the same time, it is not advisable to leave 
it so long on the trees. If picked carefully 
on cold weather setting in, and placed on the 
shelves in the fruit room, Coe’s Golden Drop 
will keep sound for at least three wéeks. 
Each fruit should have a clear space around 
it, and it may be necessary to move them 
occasionally, as damp will sometimes set in. 
if exhibition Plums are required, those from 
wall or cordon trees will be most suitable 
for the purpose. Coe’s Late Red is seldom 
met- with. This may, perhaps, arise from 
its not answering in some gardens where 
other varieties grow well. My experience is 
that it is very capricious, but where it suc- 
ceeds it is an acquisition, as it crops freely, is 
excellent for cooking, sometimes good enough 
for dessert, and one of, the latest Plums in 
cultivation, as on warm soil it is in use dur- 
ing the latter part of October. Archduke 
promises to be a grand late Plum, as it com- 
bines a beautiful appearance and large size, 
with very fair quality. This variety ripens 
with me about the same time as Pond’s Seed- 
ling, but will hang on the trees for some 
weeks after that variety is over. No doubt 
this Plum will find favour with market 
growers, as the tree seems to succeed on most 
soils, and possesses a good vigorous habit, 
making fine bush or wall trees, and being 
remarkably prolific. Grand Duke is an ex- 
cellent companion to Archduke, the same fe- 
marks applying to both varieties, except that 
Grand Duke is seldom sweet enough for 
dessert. Late Rivets is a delicious dessert 
variety, but requires a wall to do it justice; 
then the fruit is of great merit. Autumn 
Compote is remarkably handsome and first 
class for’ cooking. The tree is a moderate 
bearer, succeeding weli in almost all forms, 
but especially fine as a-cordon. — Belle de 
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Sepiembre is another splendid late cooking 
variety, both wall and bush trees cropping 
freely. There is a number of other late 
Plums, but they have not proved to be of any 
special value with me, some of them being 
scarcely worth their room. A, 1a, 


> 


Strawberry planting. 


After the layered runners needed for pots 
have been selected and placed on one side, the 
remainder intended for the planting of bor- 
ders and plots in the open should be got out 
forthwith. See that the balls are well mois- 
tened beforehand. Open good-sized holes for 
each plant with a trowel, and be careful not 
to plant too deeply. Make the soil thoroughly 
firm round the balls and water and mulch 
afterwards. The usual distances for planting 
are 18 inches between the plants, and 2 feet 
between the rows. | } “AW, 





Plum Early Rivers. 


If not of: outstanding size, this Plum, a 
Kitchen variety, is quite large enough for the 
purpose for which it is principally used. It 
has the merit of being a freestone, and it 
carries enormous crops when thoroughly es- 
tablished. Oval in shape, the fruits are 
purple in colour, very full of juice, and hang 
well when ripe. This Plum can be recom- 


anended to the amateur and to the allotment 
holder who may wish to plant trees which — 


oe 


I believe the 
sport—from 
. SCOT. 


will help to ‘‘ pay the rent.” 
variety is a ~seedling—or. a 
Précoce de Tours. 


NOTES AND_ REPLIES; 
Figs failing. 

Will you tell me what is wrong with these 
Figs? I wrote to you some time ago about 
the same tree, and we sprayed it as you sug- 
gested. The tree seems in robust health, but 
the Figs fall off, and do not come to any- 
thing. C,- Fates 


[The Figs in question, if from a tree out- 


doors, should, have been pulled off either last 
autunin or in the spring, as they were in 
too advanced a condition to be of service this 
season. All fruits formed in autumn should 
be subjected to such treatment, because if 
left they only cause disappointment, as they. 
are incapable of getting beyond a certain 
stage, and then drop. The fruits which ripen 
in late summer and early autumn are in the 
previous autumn only just, discernible in the 
axils of the leaves, and later, after the fall 
of the leaf, are about the size of a round- 
seeded Pea, and often not so large as that; 
therefore, fruits which are more advanced 


than this are useless, and should be dispensed — 


with, If the tree is under glass, moisture 
gaining access through the ‘‘ eye”’ or orifice 
at the apex of the fruit, which opens slightly’ 
when the Fig is in flower, will bring about 


to be the cause of the trouble. If not so, 


we shall be glad to hear from you further.] a 


American mildew on Gooseberries. 
Some of my Gooseberries are covered with 
this mildew. 
I am having all the affected fruit gathered 
and burnt until I hear from you. 


C.SHIEnES: 


[The Gooseberries are affected with the — 


American mildew, which is a_ notifiable 
disease. You should, therefore, report and 
send specimens to the Ministry of Agriculture 


and Fisheries, who will instruct an inspector — 


to call and advise as to what is best to be 
done under the circumstances.] - 


Can you tell me what to do? — 


o 
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the same condition as the examples you send. 
are in; but we think the above explanation  __ 
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~~~. OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Work of 


Very heavy rains have fallen recently, 
which swamped everywhere, causing a certain 
amount of damage in tearing up the roads 
and paths, blocking drains, “and, generally 
speaking, made .a lot of extra work, which 
during the week has had to be dealt with. 
Drain traps have been cleaned out, and where 
the rush of water had cut tracks in the paths 
—our paths being very steep in places—these 
have been niade. good and solidified. The 
chief worl has been the cleaning through of 
the beds, as hosts of weeds are appearing 


_through the soil. 


Dead flowers are removed each day, especi- 


ally Roses, and the flower spikes of perennial 


_ flowers removed as these cease to be effec- 
tive. 


PINKS are grown extensively, and many of 
these are now passing out of flower. Where 
it is intended to increase any particular 
variety a note is made whilst the plants are 
in bloom. ‘The pipings will then be taken 
off and inserted firmly in sandy soil, and in 
a partially shaded border, for, although these 
favourite flowers strike freely in cool frames, 
these are not absolutely necessary for propa- 
gation. On wet days, when it has been im- 
possible to work in the outdoor garden, seed- 
ling plants have been pricked off into boxes 
of sandy soil. These include Tufted Pan- 
sies, Pentstemon hetérophyllus, and Primulas. 

It has been found necessary to place addi- 
tional stakes to various climbing plants, as 
benefiting by the recent rains, are 
growing apace, and the long trailing growths 
of Vine and Clemitis necessa ry for exten- 


the eee 


sion purposes must constantly be attended 
to; otherwise these become entangled with 
anything within their reach, and are difficult 
to deal with. Some of the Honeysuckles 
grow very rapidly at this time of the year, 
and need constant attention, and where 
climbers are used on buildings it is neces- 
sary to look these over periodically in order to 
prevent them choking spouting or lifting 
tiles. 
accrue from lack of this little timely atten- 
tion. The weeding of paths has received at- 
tention during the: moist weather; as weeds 
are now easily removed, and, where possible 


Irises by the water-side, 


to use it, weed-killer will shortly be applied. 

The Azalea garden is now being cleaned 
through, and the hoe will be put through the 
soil wherever possible, but owing to the car- 
pet of Heather underlying the Azaleas this 
work is limited, 

The Heath garden has been greatly re- 
freshed by the recent rains, and The Corsi- 
can Heath (E. stricta); The Dorset Heath 
(E. ciliaris), and the various forms of the 
Menziesias are now looking their best. 


B.M, 


Lilium pyrenaicum—red var. 


The ordinary form of this Lily is pleasing, 
the red anthers tending to redeem the other- 
wise somewhat dull appearance of the flower, 
but the red variety is very much more showy 
and a very good garden plant. I suppose it is 
quite one of the easiest Lilies to grow satis- 
factorily, and seems happy under almost any 


I have frequently seen much damage . 
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reasonable conditions and increases rapidly. 
Some people find the scent objectionable, but 
this is not very noticeable when the plant is 
growing in the border, and; in any case, it is 
not a very suitable subje ct for using as a cut 
flower in the house. NI. 





Irises by the lake. 


As a rule enough advantage is not talen 
of water when it occurs in the form of a 
stream, pool, or lake, to enhance its beauty 
and attractiveness by ‘ple inting and naturalis- 
ing simple and suitable flowers in patches of 
luxuriant colour along the banks and shores, 
Much may be done with care and thought. 
Clumps of mauve and yellow Iris here and 
there, the golden Globe flower or Ranuncu- 
lus, the ever-popular Forget-me-not, clumps 
of Bulrushes, etc., which, once established, 





spread naturally and brighten the margin of 
the water itself, are far more picturesque than 
a plain turf edge or bank, and very little 
trouble to arrange. The surface of the lake 
er stream itself may be brightened by clumps 
of various coloured Water Lilies, white, yel- 
low, or pink, which are procurable in several 
hardy types and varieties. To see these pale 
mauve Irises by the water-side on a summer’s 
day, when the trees around are just bursting 
into the pale green of their early leaves, is 
a vision of dainty colouring that cannot fail 
to be appreciated. W. M. Dopson. 





Early Gladioli. 


It is surprising how many people fail to 
recognise the value of the early-flowering 
Gladioli—even those who are fond of the 
Brenchlyensis and similar types. Those who 


go in largely for cut flowers should not omit 
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to plant largely such sorts as The Bride and. 


G. Ackermanni, two varieties which turn in 
simultaneously and at a very useful time. 
Both are cheap. Planted in light soil they 
bloom profusely, and when once established 
they do not call for renewal for a series of 
years. Growers of the Spanish and English 
[rises ought to try these Gladioli and note 
how effective they are in combination when 
used in vases. A ScortisH GARDENER. 


May-flowering Tulips, 


I readily admit Mr. Jacob’s knowledge of 
Tulips in general, but, in -spite of his: re- 
marks—pages 449-50—I must adhere to my 
opinion that May-flowering Tulips are not 
amenable to forcing. This opinion, I am 
sure, is shared by the majority of gardeners 
who annually force bulbs, and who would, 
assuredly, so treat May-flowering Tulips 
were it worth while to dod so. That these 
Tulips can be hurried into bloom I do not 
dispute, but the blooms are poor, wobbling, 
characterless things, and-not to be compared 
with those produced by bulbs grown in the 
open, and which flower at their natural ‘time 
upon. firm and lengthy stems. Last spring 
I had some Darwins which had been boxed 
up in October, and which were intended to 

loom in cool frames round about the end of 

March. Owing to an emergency I put two 
boxes each of Clara Butt and Massachusetts 
into the forcing-house in the end of January. 
The result was exactly as I anticipated. 
Blooms there were, but poor, weedy things 
not worth cutting. J repeat that such T_.ips 
are not at all suitable for forcing—as gar- 
deners understand that word—Mr. Jacob’s 
blooms in the first week of the New Year 
notwithstanding. 

Mr. Jacob is a hypercritical. JT 
omitted the letter ‘‘e’’ in Copeland, and he 
appears to deduce from that fact that my 
acquaintance with Tulips is problematic. The 
omission of the vowel is easily explained. 
We Scottish men write the word ‘“‘ Copland ” 
—just as Englishmen write ‘‘ Thompson ” 
where we write ‘‘ Thomson,’’ and habit be- 
comes second nature. It was clear, however, 
what variety was meant. 

Regarding T. Gesneriana: I think that no 
great amount of-detective work is necessary 
to ‘‘ run it to earth ’’—rather a happy phrase, 
by the by, even if unintentionally used by 
Mr. Jacob. That which I, and countless 
others, know and grow as T. Gesneriana may 
be obtained from almost every dealer in bulbs, 
and it is usually to be found listed in every 
bulb catalogue. It is not at all rare, and the 
following may interest Mr. Jacob:  Tulipa 
Gesneriana.—This,. the noblest and hand- 
somest-of all Tulips, the parent of the large, 
late-flowering race, should be grown in every 
yxarden, and, being obtainable in quantity, 
planted in bold groups or. broad - masses.’’ 
The quotation is from ‘‘ The English Flower 
Garden,” W. McG. 
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Annuals. 


Where the best annuals, such as annual 


Sunflowers, _Cosmos, Malope, Godetia, 
Gaillardia, Cornflowers, Gypsophila, and 
Mignonette are required in quantity for 


cutting, it is always advisable, especially 
if the provision for artificial watering is 
neither adequate nor convenient, to sow 
respectively on sunny and shady _ borders. 
Given a rainy summer, the former will be 
decidedly the better, but in a very dry sea- 
son a border having a northerly site any- 
where round from due east to west is cer- 
tainly preferable; indeed, in very exposed, 
sunny situations it is doubtful if three parts 
of the seed would come unless the drills were 
soaked previous to sowing. The above- 
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named annuals are so useful, coming in, as 
they do, at a time when the glory of the 
earlier herbaceous flowers, as Pyrethrums, 
Irises, Paonies, and Pinks is nearly gone, 
that, common flowers as they are, a little 
extra labour bestowed in the way of culture 
and after attention is well repaid. Not the 
least valuable characteristic is their long du- 
ration when cut, much more enduring than 
one would suppose from the thin and, in 
some cases, almost Semi-transparent petals. 
Very beautiful bouquets and nosegays can 
be made from these annuals, the delicate 
panicles of the annual Gypsophila playing an 
important part in the arrangement. _ The 
combined wealth and duration of flower 
furnished are quite enough to make one un- 
derstand that these annuals will pay for good 
treatment, or rather that the nature of the 
display will largely depend on this. _ The 
borders for their reception should be dug in 
winter as deeply as possible, working in 
plenty of manure. If the ground is- rather 
on the light side it is a good plan to give a 
slight treading. No mention of annuals to 
supply cut flowers’ would be complete that 
did not include Sweet Peas. 


Layering Carnations, 


More Carnations are probably lost from 
neglect to layer them at the proper time than 
from all other causes put together. It is 
most important that a fresh stock of all good 
garden Carnations be annually obtained by 
layering, as a young, well-rooted layer 
planted early will stand severe weather that 
would kill an old plant, whose gouty, woody 
stems were lying upon the surface of the soil 
exposed to all extremes of weather. Early 
layering should be the rule, as the shoots put 
down in July are, by the end of August, well 
rooted, and can be planted out in September 
if desired, or left upon the plants till later,. 
as they will gain in strength and take no 
harm. When layering is deferred till August, 
and there are some who layer much too late, 
the shoots do not root so readily or in such 
quantity, for September is often characterised 
by heavy rains, and wetness is not conducive 
to the free-rooting of Carnation layers. — If 


the soil is friable and comparatively dry, 


little Water is needed after it is seen that the 
shoots are recovering from the operation of 
cutting and pegging down, Nor is there any 
necd for the mounds of soil which are often 
piled round Carnations that have been 
layered. They root freely in a fresh, light 
compost, and if at layering time the surface of 
the bed can be loosened and is friable, only a 
little need be added, and after the shoot is 
cut and pegged down the merest covering suf- 
fices. I believe root action commences much 
sooner than when an inch or more of soil is 
placed upon the layer. I have left some 
quite uncovered, though pegged down very 
firmly, and they rooted well enough, but, of 
course, it is hardly advisable to leave the 
fresh cut fully exposed to the scorching sun. 

‘It is not wise to attempt layering till the 
shoots are of sufficient length, strength, and 
solidity, but generally they will be found 
quite fit for layering by the middle or end of 
July, when an effort should be made to get 
them done as soon as possible, for the loss 
of a week or two then may have disastrous 
results later on if the autumn be cold and 
wet. If, as advised, the operation was only 
carried out earlier and expeditiously, to give 
the Jayers the full benefit of the warm sum- 
mer sun, plants would be strong, with great 
balls of roots, and we should hear little about 
winter losses, whether in the open. air or in: 
pots, for even when potted up, a weakly, ill- 


rooted shoot cannot be expected to*make a_ 


good plant, and it is just as liable to perish 
as a similar plant in the open ground, 


s 


_the Sea Hollies. 
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The Thunderbolt Iris, 


Some of the Spanish Irises are difficult to 


establish, although there are some gardens 
where no difficulty of this kind is experienced. 
I have observed for several years that the 
one known vas. Thunderbolt in jcatalogues, 
which in my early days generally passed 
under the name of ‘‘ the Bronze Iris,’’ will. 
live and remain permanent in places where 
the majority of the other varieties of the 
Spanish Iris require to be replaced. I have 
known it in some gardens for more than 


forty years,-and have generally found that 


it was most satisfactory. In visiting the 
gardens at Cavens, © Kirkcudbrightshire, 
where it has been for many years, I saw 
some good flowers on this Iris. It is very 
handsome, with its large flowers of brown 
and gold, and quite a pleasing bloom in 
every way. S: ARNOTT.~ 


Sweet Peas—a notable exhibit. 
At the recent Rose Show an exceptionally 


fine display was put up by Messrs. Andrew — 
whe: ~ 


Ireland and Hitchcock, of Marks Tey. 
first named is well known as a clever cultiva- 
tor, and in this instance the flowers were 


freely referred to among growers as being — 


the finest of any that have been seen in.public 
to date this season. The colouring was 
superb, and improved as the day went on, 
rather than getting dull, as is the case with 


not a few over-fed examples. I particularly 
liked Conquest, a charming thing in white  — 


and pink; Tangerine Improved, in orange; 


-and Gloriosa in blood-red. This last is very — < 
A new lavender, without an objec- 


rich. 
tionable slaty shade, is to be named Lord 
Lascelles, Daisybud, Hawlmark Pink, Royal 
Scot, Bunty, Mascott’s Ingram, and Picture 
were among the most conspicuous. aoe 


_ Anemones, — nag 
One remembers how, early in May, on 


bold, tall stems, the blue and purple androse 


and crimson cups of the Crown» Anemones 
were the admiration of everyone who saw 
them. In these later days there is scarcely 


“a trace of them, for the flowering stalks have 


withered, and most of the foliage has died 
away, but we know that in the early days of 
the year new life will awaken in the curious _ 
shaped bulbs, and the early spring sun will 
call forth their splendour as in other years. 
One knows the dazzling scarlet of A. fulgens 


and the beauty of the blue Wood Anemone ir. 
nemorosa Robinsoniana, but one cannot help ; 
—thinking that the Crown Anemones. are.in- — 


a class by themselves. - DERBY, 





Eryngium alpinum. 


This, I consider, is one of the finest of — 
I have grown this satis- ~ 


factorily in light loam, -with a good deal — 
of sand in. it, but it appears to be hap= 


pier when this is well enriched with manure 
containing a good deal of humus, so as to — 
The other day — 


retain the moisture longer, 
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I saw in a large garden. clumps which [~~ 


knew there upwards of fifteen years ago. 
They had, never been divided, and had—in-. 
creased in size until they had made really 


magnificent. plants, with many heads of ‘es 
Large plants may be divided, but 


flower. 


the root-stock is very hard, and it may re- ~ 
The late — 
Rey. C. Wolley-Dod onee informed me that — 
E. alpinum did not do well. in his cold 


quire a spade to. cut it. through. 
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heavy soil,-and that it never made plants 


large enough to be divisible with a spade, as 


could be done with some a few years old in 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


3 Alstroemerias. 


Those looking for choice and suitable sub- 
jects for filling vacant-borders in sun-bathed 
situations might well consider the claims of 
these tuberous-rooted perennials. | Such 
borders are too often wasted by being occu- 
pied by plants which will thrive equally well 
in less favoured positions. _When once con- 
genially placed. Alstroemerias should be al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed for some years; 
indeed, their full value is hardly recognised 
until they have been established for several 
years. The only time they may legitimately 
be interfered with is when they are really 
overcrowded, and then, of course, it becomes 
necessary to_thin them out. The popularity 
of these plants has been somewhat hampered 
in the past by the indiscriminate planting of 





where Peruvian Lilies are to be grown. Octo- 
ber is a good month to plant, and a distance 
of 12 inches to 18 inehes should be left be- 
tween each plant. A mulch of rotten manure 
and occasional doses of liquid stimulant will 
be found of great assistance during the flower- 
ing period. 

A. AURANTIACA is one of the most popular 
kinds for English gardens. It is a hardy 
Chilian_ species which grows about 3 feet 
high and gives very little trouble, ‘The fine 
heads of rich orange and yellow blossoms are 
blotched with red, and are greatly sought 
after for indoor decoration. 

A. BRAZILIENSIS is a beautiful species, the 
place of origin of which is indicated by the 
specific name. It is a vigorous grower, and 


< Alstreemerias., 


tender kinds. Nowadays, however, gardeners 


have learnt to distinguish between those sorts 


which are hardy and those which cannot be 
expected to thrive in the open air except in 


certain genial climates. 
A well-drained, light vegetable soil against 


-@warm, sunny wall and protection from frost 


in severe weather seem to be the principal 
requirements of these plants. Stagnant mois- 


ture at the roots during winter is specially 


harmful to Herb Lilies, while protection from 


‘frost. can for the most part be secured by 


planting the roots at least 9 inches deep, In 
very cold districts additional protection must 
be given by covering the ground during 
winter with. some long manure or wood- 
ashes. ~ Heavy, moisturé-retaining soils 
should ‘be lightened by the incorporation of 
sand. or. wood-ashes, whereas leaf-mould or 
peat are always welcome constituents in soils 


produces handsome heads of red flowers 
tipped with green and spotted black. The 
plants grow about 3 feet high, and flower 
in’ July and August. _. 

A. CHILIENSIS is very much valued for mass- 
ing in large beds. The wonderful hybrid 
forms of this species are justly popular, and 
include some very rich shades of colour. 
They are all quite hardy, and grow, to a 
height of 2 feet. 

A. PULCHRA iS another species from Chill, 
and as it grows only 12 inches in height may 
be utilised with great effect at the edge of 
sunny borders. In the forepart of warm 
shrubberies, tao, this species will give a good 
account of itself; indeed, this*may be said 
of most of the outdoor kinds. A, pulchra 
must be regarded as tender in some 
focalities, ,although it gives no cause for 
anxiety in well-sheltered situations in the 
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south and west. The flowers are ‘yellow, pur- 
ple, and white, with crimson splashes, and 
continue to open up throughout the summer 
when favourably placed. 

A. PELEGRINA, though somewhat tender, 
does quite well’ outdoors in mild localities. 
The flowers are either pale yellow, with rosy 


stripes, or in deeper shades merging into 
orange. The plants bloom in July, and grow 
from. 12 inches to 18 inches in height. The 


white-flowered form is known as the Lily of 
the Incas, and makes a precious plant for 
growing in pots in the conservatory or green- 
house. H. Greaves, F.L.S. 





Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 


The prolonged drought had a prejudicial 
effect on the-clumps of the above, and _ it 
seemed likely at one time we should have 
a very poor display, but the rains of the last 
few days have set them up wonderfully. 


They are looking healthy and vigorous, and 
the plants are now blooming free ly. The 
object of this note is to call growers’ atten- 


tion at the present time to the fact that it 
is a plant peculiarly susceptible to the attacks 
ef the leaf-boring maggot,-and unless pre- 
ventive measures are taken the foliage is 
apt to get so disfigured as to be unsightly, 
and size and substance in the blooms are 
correspondingly weakened. [I have written 
‘preventive measures,’’ because it is of little 
use- waiting until the leaves are disfigured 
and then start killing the maggots; the mis- 
chief is already done. The only Ww ay to keep 
clean, healthy foliage is to sprinkle it with 
something to render it distasteful to the fly. 
Well diluted soot water, thoroughly clear so 
that no- sediment is left, is one of the best 
things. There is not much difference in the 
half a dozen different varieties, except that 
one or two are a trifle earlier and the blos- 
soms of some more deeply fringed. Extra 
size and substance in individual blooms are 
a matter of good cultivation. Lipa Meh BP 
ariie 





Doronicum plantagineum. 


To be seen at its best this needs to be grown 
in a mass,’ when the effect in early spring is 
really gorgeous. It pays to give it a rich, 
well-dug soil, the extra vigour and size of the 
flowers occasioned by generous treatment 
being quite marked. This is one of those 
subjects which, being common and easy of 
cultivation, is ‘apt, on that account, to be 
somewhat neglected and get less attention 
than its merits deserve. It is quite one of 
the indispensables for spring, alike for cutting 
and for garden decoration, Growing rather 
tall, it can be put right at the back of the 
herbaceous border, for its beauty will be over 
before the other tall subjects have grown suf- 
ficiently to hide it; and though it often 
blooms again later in’ the year, the flowers 
are not then so precious that it matters their 
being hidden up. Ni Es 





Fritillaria Meleagris. 


This interesting native is not very often 
seen growing wild, though it is not uncom- 
mon in neadows in some parts of the country, 
such as Oxfordshire and Suffollx. It is well 
worth growing in the garden for its quaint 
By snake's head ” flowers, the albino form 
being particularly pleasing. -I have grown it 
in an ordinary cool border for many years, 
and every spring am charmed with the grace 
of its flowers. It produces seed in profusion, 
and those who don’t mind Waiting can easily 
raise it in quantity by this means. The 
bulbs, too, can be purchased quite cheaply. 
It is useful for naturalising in Grass, where 
it looks more natural than in a bordér. 
NL. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


VEGETABLES. 


Current work in allotments. 


Throughout the country, not only in allot- 
ments, but in cottage and large private gar- 
dens, the earliest Potatoes have, generally, 
failed to give satisfaction. There are 
several causes, namely, over-maturity of seed 
tubers last year, weakly seed tubers, and 
planting so many home-saved seed tubers. 
While recently engaged in judging gardens I 
was much impressed by the sad appearance 
of crops growing from tubers saved the third 
year in succession, and the robust, healthy 
appearance of crops growing from tubers 
bought from growers at a distance and in 
Scotland. I strongly advise allotment holders 
to make a firm resolution not to save any 
tubers for seed from their present crops of 
early sorts which have done badly. 

HaARVESTING.—If the disease does not attack 
the maincrop varieties we may reasonably 
hope to harvest a truly grand lot of tubers 
in due course. All early and second early sorts 
must be lifted, examined closely, and stored; 
the seed tubers required for seed must be 
ripened and the skins greened—under open 
sheds or in frames. The tubers intended for 
eating should be stored in sheds and well 
covered with straw or mats. I prefer this 
way of storing to clamps in the case of early 
sorts, but clamp them if sheds suitable are 
not available. Shallots are larger than they 
were last year. All these bulbs must be lifted 
now if the work has not already been done, 
and gradually dried on the ground in fine 
weather, under suitable rain-proof structures 
if wet, before they are stored for the winter. 

There is no reason why, in due time, young 
plants of autumn-raised Onions may not be 


transplanted to the quarter now cleared of. 


Shallots if there are not any more suitable 
pots. After clearing off the Shallots and all 
weeds, put on a good dressing of well-rotted 
manure and dig it in deeply; before breaking 
up the surface lumps apply three pecks of 
wood ashes and burned soil and one peck of 
soot per rod, and these ingredients will be 
thoroughly mixed with the surface soil when 
the lumps are broken. Finally, apply 4 ozs. 
of bone-meal per yard and rake it in with 
the aid of a sharp-toothed iron rake. In the 
meantime, the young Onions will be growing 
in their seed drills, and must be kept quite 
free from weeds. The thinnings should be 
transplanted to the prepared bed about the 
middle of September, and then they will be 
well .established before winter weather sets 
in. This is a very valuable crop, and allot- 
ment holders would be wise to attend to it 
more earnestly than they have during past 
years. 

CELERY AND LEEKS IN TRENCHES.—Owing 
mainly, no doubt, to the long spell of dry 
weather young Celery and Leek plants did not 
make much progress in the naturally dry 
soils of some allotments, while in the deep, 
rich soil of the cottage gardens the plants 
were in splendid condition. In one cottage 
garden I noted a short but very fine row of 
plants nearly 18 inches high being blanched 
under paper bands for a show taking place on 
August 17th. Ample applications of clear 
soot and manure water, given alternately, 
will be very beneficial to backward Celery 
and Leeks.- If these cannot be obtained use 
fine sifted ‘soil, 1 peck, and 8 ozs. of bone- 
meal, or 4 ozs. of guano, well mixed, and 
scatter thinly, every week for a month, on the 
soil between the rows of plants. In the ab- 
sence of rain wash it in with the aid of a 
fine-rosed watering can. Before drawing up 
the first layer of soil for blanching or arrang- 
ing the paper bands for the same purpose, 


- about Christmas. 


put on a surface dressing, 1 inch deep, of 
coarse sand and wood-ashes, mixed; at the 
end of a fortnight this new layer will be full 
of roots, and the plants growing freely. When 
bands are used slugs often disfigure the stalks 
of Celery. It can be prevented by placing 
a double handful of fine, sweetened coal 
ashes round the base of each plant. 

CAULIFLOWERS AND Brocco.it.—Both_ re- 
quire a good soil to grow in, but it must be 
firm. Probably organic manures may be 
scarce, in such cases make liquid manure in 
a tub or tank and apply it direct to the plants 
with occasional doses of soot water and really 
strong plants with large, firm curds will be 
obtained. These waterings should take place 
frequently till. the end of October. The 
Broccoli and other winter greens must not 
receive the liquid manure after the end of 
September ; only the Cauliflowers. 

CABBAGES FOR SPRING USE should be planted 
in their permanent quarters while quite small, 
then very little check will result to a steady 
growth. Reject all blind plants, as such are 
useless. All Cabbage plants, kept as a re- 
serve, should be transplanted to a bed by 
themselves at 4 inches apart each way; it is 
much better than retaining them in their seed- 
ling quarters till next March; and perhaps 
by that time some ground wi!l be vacant for 
them. 

ISARLY-MATURING TURNIPS may be sown 
broadcast now on any vacant plot, as the 
roots resulting are valuable and appreciated 
Keep all green crops free 
from caterpillars, as they soon spoil such 
kinds as Cauliflowers, Broccoli, and 
Cabbages. 


THE TURF FRAME, made by using turves in-. 


stead of bricks, and mats in place of glass, 
will be found very useful to protect winter 
Lettuces, Endive, and Sweet Peas, and seed- 
lings of biennials from severe frost. 


G. G.B. 


Some little known vegetables. 


There are vegetables usually found in the 
kitchen garden which are familiar to all, and 
most deservedly popular. It were ‘idle to 
enumerate these. But there are others which 
are less frequently seen, and these only re- 
quire to be more generally known to become 
equally as popular as the ordinary run of 
vegetables. In naming a few of these it may 
be pointed out that in no case isthe culture 
of an exacting nature, and that most of the 
subjects hereunder named succeed quite well 
in ordinary well-manured soil. The first 
which I will mention is 


THE “SuGaR PEA. In the case of this 
vegetable, the whole pod is used just 
as are the pods of French Beans. These 


pods may be cooked either whole or when 
sliced, but it is the general opinion that they 
are best when cooked whole. This vegetable 
makes a pleasant change, and can be grown 
in precisely the same way as the ordinary 
Pea. The pods of the Sugar Pea are crisp 
and easily broken, They lack the inner ‘in- 
tegument of the common Pea, and~on the 
Continent, where their usefulness is known 
and appreciated, the variety is known as Pois 
sans parchémin. The : 
CaRDOON, at one time popular, is now but 
seldom grown. It is one of those vegetables 


which must have plenty of moisture, and this. 


trait, no doubt, has militated against its popu- 
larity. The treatment accorded to trench- 
grown Celery is applicable to Cardoons—the 


~ 
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plants requiring blanching, and this is usually 
assisted by wrapping haybands round the 
stems before earthing-up. Cardoons, when 
blanched, are fit for use, and, if lifted with 
the roots intact, the plants will keep for a 
long time in a cool store. 

SuGAR CorN—Maize—also makes an ac- 
ceptable vegetable. Plants must, of course, 
be raised in heat early in the season~ and 


planted out in light, rich soil in rows 23 feet 
apart. Between the plants a distance of 18 


inches ought to be allowed, and it is necessary -” 
that they receive as much sun and light as 


possible, The young ‘‘ cobs ”’ are the ‘‘ pop- 
corns "’ so popular in the United States. 

Mercury, called. generally Good King 
Henry, makes an admirable substitute for 
Spinach. Of an accommodating nature, 
the plants thrive for years in their original 
position—indeed, they are difficult to eradi- 
cate when they become established. Mercury 
can be grown from seeds sown in shallow 
drills during April or May. If the young 
shoots be blanched théy are not unlike 
Asparagus in flavour, but the leaves are more 
generally used as Spinach. 

THe CHINESE ARTICHOKE (Stachys tuberi- 
fera). The small knotted roots of this are of 
some value in winter; but the plant is an~ 
encroaching one, and requires to be strictly 
kept in its place, It will flourish in any soil 
or situation. : 

HAMBURGH PaRSLEy. 


This has a Turnip- 
root, and those to 


whom the flavour of 
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Parsley appeals will find these roots to be ex- | 


cellent. It is of the easiest possible culture. — 
Seeds sown in spring in drills 18 inches 
apart and in good soil will readily germinate. ~ 
Thin to 6 inches apart and leave in the 
ground till required. Hamburgh Parsley suc- 
ceeds well on soil which has carried: 
Onions in the preceding year. |W. McG. 
Dumfries. 


Spring Cabbage—sowing seed. 
There are several advantages that are not 
always. realised to be derived in sowing seed 


and growing from the commencement one’s 


own Cabbage plants in preference to buying 
plants for putting out. In the first place, it 
is not possible to say what one is purchasing, 
if—as in many instances—they are procured 


from a market. They are too frequently 
sold as ‘‘ Cabbage plants,”’ and you take the ~ 
risk. Often they are a mixture of nonde-. 


script sorts, and one cannot always tell what 
they are. All this can be rectified by sowing 
in August in the open ground seed of well- 
tried and approved sorts, which can be 
pricked out in a few weeks, and got into 
their final quarters in late autumn. Such ~ 
varieties as Mein’s No, 1, Wheeler’s Im- 
perial, and Sutton’s Harbinger are standard — 
sorts that have a wide reputation and can 


always be depended upon, whether one needs 


a score_or two, or hundreds. The fact that 
one has a bed of plants ready for removal 


when most convenient, without having to seek 


supplies, is worth something, 
LEAHURST, 





Lettuces and Endive. 


It is often a difficult matter on hot, dry_ 


soils to keep up a good supply. of Lettuces 


and Endive through the summer and autumn — 


months, particularly when the season is a 
very dry one. Borders situated at the foot of 


either east or north walls then prove ex- 


tremely useful, as they being shaded during 


a good portion of the day, the soil remains 
cooler, and moisture, when applied, does not | 


evaporate so quickly. Such borders are, 
therefore, by far the most serviceable for the 
cultivation of these crops during the time 
specified, and a good sowing of seed should 
be made at once. Hick’s Hardy White Cos 
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- is the best variety of its kind for present sow- 


ing. New York, Neapolitan, All the Year 


“Round, and Continuity are-excellent Cabbage 


varieties, while round-leaved Batavian and 
Green Curled are two useful and excellent 
varieties of Endive. Well moisten the ground 
before sowing, distribute the seed thinly in 
drills drawn g inches to 1 foot apart, and 
water afterwards. . When large enough to 
handle thin out the seedlings to 9 inches apart, 
pay strict attention to watering and hoeing 
to promote quick growth, and, in due course, 
a crop of succulent Lettuces and Endive, 
which will surpass in quality any produced 
in open gardens in the ordinary way, will 
result. 





Carrots in cold frames. 
There ate generally, at this time, cold 
frames at liberty, from which Stocks, Asters, 
and so forth have been removed. The soil 


in such frames is usually well suited to the 
requirements of Carrots, and if seeds be sown 
now a crop of very useful roots may be an- 
Early 


ticipated—and_ without much trouble. 


o 


_ sorts, such as Nantes, Scarlet Horn, St. 


Valery, or French Forcing, will be found 
suitable. Broadcasting is preferable to sow- 
ing in drills, and while some growers like to 
keep the sashes on until germination takes 
place it is not at all necessary to do so, 

A ScoTtrisH GARDENER. 


Asparagus Kale and Sprouting 
Broccoli. 
The value of these vegetables can hardly 


_ be over-estimated—more especially in such a 


spring as has been experienced this year, 
when Cabbages were much behind their usual 
time of turning in. Neither the Kale nor the 
Broccoli are more difficult to grow than others 
of the Brassica family—both are quite hardy, 
and. both, when cooked, are appreciated. I 
like to plant both rather more closely than 
is usually recommended—allowing but 18 
inches between the plants. This, I think, re- 
sults in the plants suffering less from frost 
than they do when more widely planted, and 
when the growth is more flaccid owing to the 
greater vigour of the stalks. KIRK. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PESTS. 


Brown rot of Apples. 


It is during summer and early autumn that 
Apple trees are attacked by brown rot. The 
disease appears in the form of soft brown 
patches upon the surface of the fruit, increas- 
ing in size until the whole of the fruit is 
affected. During this time small, yellowish 
powdery out-growths will appear upon the 
affected parts, and are the fruits of the 
disease, consisting of numerous chains of 
spores. They are readily scattered about by 
wind and insects, and should they happen 


_to find a resting-place in a crack, or cut in 


the skin of a fruit, they quickly germi- 
nate, pushing forth mycelium into the tissues 
of the fruit. In this way a fair-sized fruit 
may be largely destroyed in less than a fort- 
night. 

Fruit affected in this way will, if left upon 
the tree, shrink and become somewhat 
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Earwig in different stages. 


wrinkled. Some, only partly affected, may be 
blown to the ground by wind, where the 
disease will continue to develop if they are 
not gathered up and burnt. Others may be- 
come dry and hard or ‘‘ mummified,’’? and 
will remain upon the tree throughout the 
winter, the spores being washed to the ground 
by rain. With the return of summer, how- 
ever, the ‘‘ mummies” produce a new crop 
of spores, which will immediately cause in- 
fection of the growing fruit. Again, a 
‘*mummy ’’? may infect young fruit by direct 
contact, and naturally young Apples grow- 
ing near to a ‘‘mummy”’ are more liable 
to be infected than others farther away. 
Here, then, will readily be understood the 
importance of keeping the trees free from 
biting insects, which not only puncture the 
skin of the fruit, but may also serve as spore 
carriers. 

As a means of controlling this disease in 
gardens and small orchards, the trees should 
be examined at frequent intervals, removing 
and destroying all diseased fruit, with any 
that may have already fallen to the ground. 
Where large orchards have to be taken into 
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consideration such practice would be out of 
the question, but when gathering fruit care 
should be exercised that there are no ‘‘ mum- 
mies ”’ Jeft upon the trees to start the infection 
of the following year’s crop. 

During severe attacks of brown rot the 
spurs of some of the soft-wooded varieties 
may also be infected, producing a canker 
round the base of the spurs not unlike that 
of the canker disease. When winter prun- 
Ing, care should be taken to cut out all spurs 
infected in this way. This fungus often at- 


. tacks Apples after they are picked and stored, 


when it appears in the form of a black rot, 
the skin being black and smooth. The fruit 
should be carefully examined before being 
stored in the autumn. ASS ea PY 





Earwigs. 


Earwigs have nothing to recommend them, 
except that they make excellent little mothers, 
But one cannot overlook their bad habits on 
account of this one good habit. They are very 
fond of devouring the choicest parts of garden 
plants, and, as they do not appear during the 
day, it is not easy to catch them. An in- 
verted flower-pot or a paper cone hung up 
amongst the foliage will, however, often prove 
a tempting refuge. Another good trap is a 
Potato with most of the inside taken out. It 
is, perhaps, a good trait in an earwig’s char- 
acter that it does not eat one special kind of 
plant. It will even sometimes vary its diet by 
taking a few greenfly or some scale insects. 
The eggs are laid in tiny holes in the ground, 
made beforehand by the female earwig, which 
is a splendid housewife in every way. She 
keeps the eggs warm—at least, this is what 
she apparently does—and looks after the tiny 
creatures when they hatch out. M. H.C. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Antitrhinums, fungus on. 

I am sending you some Antirrhinums 
which, within the last ten days, have de- 
veloped some disease, and I should be very 
glad if you can tell me what it is, and what 
steps I should take to cure it. It seems to 
have started from some young plants which 
I bought about a month ago, and it is now 
rapidly spreading among the rest of my 
Antirrhinums, and it seems to be touching 
Sweet Williams also. The soil is a recently- 
made border composed largely of peat. It 
has been limed and manured freely with 
poultry manure. Last year Antirrhinums did 
excellently on it. Gée-P? +B 


[Your Snapdragons have been attacked by 
the Antirrhinum fungus, Septoria antir- 
rhini. This disease spreads very rapidly when 
it once attacks the plants, and it is advisable 
to pull up and burn all the affected plants. 
Those not attacked may be syringed with 
Bordeaux mixture or sulphide of potassium 
(liver of sulphur) at the rate of } oz. to a 
gallon of water. Do not plant any Antir- 
rhinums in the place in which the diseased 
plants have been growing. ] 


Tulips diseased. 


(M. B. Newman).—Your Tulips are no 
doubt attacked by the well-known Tulip 
fungus (Sclerotinia parasitica). The spores 
of this attack plants most easily when they 
have been weakened by frost. No cure is 
known, but the fungus forms black hard 
masses called Sclerotia, by which it over- 
passes the winter. It would be well to re- 
move all decaying leaves, dig up all the 
bulbs, and clean them thoroughly of soil, and 
search for these little black-resting bodies, 
which vary from that of a pin’s head to that 
of a Pea. If it is desired to plant them again, 
asfresh site should be chosen, 


ey 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 
Pages for Beginners. | 


Flower garden, 
Cuttings. 


The time has come when the professional 
gardener begins to think about next year and 
to turn his attention to the propagation of the 
necessary plants. 





Fig. 1—Pelargonium cutting. 


this so early in the season is that he may 
have strong, well-rooted young. stuff with 
which to face the winter. He knows that 
cuttings put in now will become well estab- 
lished and hard enough to meet winter con- 
ditions with equanimity, and though it is not 
yet time for procuring any great abundance 
of cuttings, he knows that one taken and 
rooted now is equal in value to two taken and 
rooted late in September. Let us talk of 
Pelargoniums first. The gardener is 
naturally unwilling to Spoil his flower-beds 
just as they are reaching their full summer 
beauty, so will not mutilate them by taking 
any cuttings from them that cannot be spared 
or that would make appreciable gaps. So 
he contents himself by cutting any which he 
sees would not mar the completeness of the 
bed, waiting till much later on before he 
adopts more drastic methods. In August the 
appearance of the beds is the first considera- 
tion; at the end of September the number of 
cuttings is the only thing that matters. But, 
as I said, every cutting taken now is equal 
to two at the end of next month. 

In taking cuttings, some care must be ex- 
ercised in the selection of wood. . Soft, pulpy 
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Fig. 2—Preparation of pot. 


Pelargonium growths are of little use—so 
many of them die—and only firm, short- 
jointed tops should be taken. Given a half- 
ripened condition, more than go per cent. of 
the cuttings will take root in a few days, 
Now, as to the cutting itself: Fig. 1 is a 
typical Pelargonium cutting, and illustrates 
how it is made. You will observe that it is 
comparatively short, about 23 inches of wood, 
and shortness is a great point in its favour. 
The cut is made immediately below a joint, 





His purpose in beginning ° 


and the necessary leaves are cut off slightly 
away from the stem. You will observe, too, 
that only sufficient foliage has been removed 
to allow a clean insertion, all the other being 
retained, At this time of year there is no 
reason for removing all but the two top 
leaves, no reason for removing more than one 
if the cuttings were to be inserted singly in 
small pots; and it is only to prevent over- 
crowding when using ‘‘ store ’’ pots that so 
much is actually removed. In the old days 
there existed a totally different race of gar- 
deners from that of to-day. Rule of thumb, 
superstition, credulity, simpleness, governed 
all their Ways and methods. They had not 
passed through the Board School, for there 
were none; secondary education was as far 
removed from them as Arcturus is from a 
Brymay match factory. They moved in the 
twilight of age-old superstition. The old gar- 
dener who first taught me to make Pelar- 
gonium euttings was born before the year 
1800. It was his practice and that of his con- 
temporaries to make a slit at the base of 
everv-cutting and insert a barley corn; and 
for a season or two, until by observation I 
learnt better, I invariably followed that prac- 
tice. Absurd though this may appear to-day, 
we took it very seriously then, and I do not 
number myself as of those who laugh old 
methods to scorn, but rather congratulate 
myself and others whose days have been niore 
favourably placed, and we appreciate to the 
full what we owe to progress and education. 


This reminiscence is not without a purpose, 
and to the thoughtful it may not be without 
its measure of interest. Now get back to 
our cutting, and consider it-made in accord- 
ance with the illustration. Though it is by 
far the better way to put early cuttings into 
single small pots for obvious reasons, it is 
not always convenient, and we more often 
have to put several in a pot, and this we call 
‘store’ potting. In Fig. 2 the method of pre- 
paring the pot is shown, It is a 6-inch pot, 
known as Size 32, At the bottom, each care- 
fully placed, are 2 inches of crocks or broken 
potsherds. Over these come nearly 4 inches 
of light, sandy soil, which is pressed firmly 
down, and, lastly, a surface ‘of-silver sand. 
Then take a dibble about as thick as your 
finger with a blunt point, and make a hole 
in the soil just deep enough for the base of 
the cutting to rest firmly on the bottom. Be 
quite sure that it does this, for it is the most 
important detail. Make the cutting firm by 
pressing the soil about it, low down, with 
the dibble, as shown in Fig. 3, and notice 
that the dibble does not actually touch the 
cutting, for if it did it might cause an 
abrasion likely enough to kill it. Keep the 
cuttings in close contact with the inside of 
the pot, as they keep warmer and drier than 
when surrounded entirely by the soil. About 
eight cuttings will fill a 32 pot, and when 
they are firmly inserted water by immersin> 
the pot, held level, for a few seconds in:a 
pail-of water. Then stand it in the open air, 
and in about a fortnight the cuttings will 
begin to root. These instructions apply 
equally to the main batches of cuttings, which 
you will probably be taking some time next 
month. : 


There is one other kind of cutting I feel 
obliged to refer to now, because an inspection 


‘of my own planis shows that there is quite 


a lot of cuttings ready for dealing with now 
—and that is the Viola. If you will examine 
your plants closely you will see that while - 
the tufts are in full bloom, there js quite ~ 


‘starting’ from. the base. .It-is these young 





“and Roses. 
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a number of young, slender. growths just 


growths from which the cuttings must be 
made. In Fig. 4 you will see the two types 
of growth—a is the basal growth, which 
roots very easily, and b is the top &rowth, 
which is now flowering, but which will not 
strike root for one reason, because the wood 
is hollow. = be ae ae 
Waste no time about this latter, for it is 
worthless for propagating. The good cut- 
tings should be made exactly as shown in- 
the diagram, and may easily ‘be rooted in the 
ground if properly prepared, and-tinder a 
handlight or some other protection from the 
sun. If preferable they can be rooted in pots 





Fig. 3,—Planting the cuttings. 
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or boxes, but these must be shaded until the 
cuttings are rooted. Keep them moist, but 
not really wet. My advice is to grow only 
named varieties, for these are by far the best, Bee 
and even if you should possess only one plant 
of a kind, there is practically nothing to-pre- 

vent you making this into a dozen fot next 
year. There are some very beautiful and ex- 
ceedingly distinct varietiés to answer almost 
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Budding fruit trees. eee 


The soil generally has now been saturated 
to a depth sufficient to reach the majority of — 
the roots of fruit trees, and to cause the pro- 
duction and flow of a good supply of sap in 
both bud and stock. Of the two—if there. 
be any difference-in either—it is better that _ 7 
the stock have the greater flow, though a free” 
flow about the bud is necessary to a clean 











Viola cutting: good, Viola cutting: bad. — ee. 


and neat preparation of the shield with-its 
‘““bud,’’ and increases the prospect of success’ 
of the ‘“bud”’ after the budding is completed. — 

Budding need not be confined to fruit trees 
It may be practised upon many 
kinds of deciduous and evergreen shrubs and~ 
trees. In the case of fruit trees it is mainly 
practised upon two-or three year old trees wi 
raised from seed, and the buds are taken from_ 
the varieties it is-desired to increase.. It-may 
also be practised upon a young tree which-has — 
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lost a bough or branch from a part where 
a branch is particularly desired if the old bark 
at that point is not too thick to admit of a 
perfect union of the stock and shield with 
its bud. If a bud and shield union be un- 
satisfactory, perhaps a shield graft in such 
case may be successful in spring. Injury to 
bud or shield during the process of prepara- 
tion. and extraction of the woody part from 
the shield, on the one hand, and of the drying 
up of the sap in the stock or the shield during 
‘the process of preparation on the other, causes 
more failures than the learner can_ realise. 
Therefore, the less the exposure of the sap 
of either shield (bud) or stock, the better. To 
this end the budder, having prepared the 
shield and bud, will not expose it to the sun 
and air while he prepares the stock; he will 
place it between his lips the while, and thus 
preserve all the sap for the benefit of the 
bud. 


The student should practise frequently tak- . 


ing out a shield and bud from a current 
year’s growth of the Apple, Pear, or Plum, 
and extracting the wood therefrom without 
spoiling the base of the bud left in the shield. 
Then he should turn his attention to neatly 
and quickly making the incision in the bark 
of a stout sheot of two or three years’ growth, 
to represent the stem of a young tree, near 


the ground, and about 1 inch in diameter. 


By practising upon this strong but living 
part detached from its parent, and fixed in 
various positions, vertical and oblique, he will 
gain valuable experience and be more success- 
ful with the living trees than he would be in 
his first attempts upon them. 

There now remains the binding-in, or tying- 


“in, of the bud. Each of the three operations 


is very important, since carelessness in either 
case is certain to result in failure. The 
material for binding firmly—but not so tightly 
as to arrest the flow of sap—together the 
shield (containing the bud) to the stock, and 


the loosened bark back to its place around and 
over the shield, may consist of cotton specially 


prepared, which can be bought for the pur- 
pose from seedsmen, worsted, or raffia, the 
two first named being slightly more elastic 
than the one last named. Whichever material 
is used, it should be firmly bound around and 
to the exclusion of the air. All being well, 
the union will have taken place in about 
three weeks, and the bud will remain plump. 
If it be a warm and late autumn the buds 
may start into growth, but whether they do 
or not, there will be a deposition of new 
woody tissue under the shield containing the 


living bud, and the binding around the bud - 


must be loosened or cut to make room for 
expansion at that part. 
THE SELECTION OF THE BUD to be inserted 
on the stock is important. 
selection we first look for a current season’s 
growth with healthy leaves, and in the axils 
of which there is a bud apparently dormant, 
or not actually commenced to elongate into 
Each of such buds will 
be suitable for our purpose, because, being 
at the base of a healthy leaf, it has been 
nourished by the sap flowing into that leaf 


or those leaves; therefore such buds are the 


best for our purpose. 

Having decided on the variety of the Apple, 
Pear, or Plum to be budded on to the stocks, 
we cut off the shoots bearing the buds we 

_desire for our purpose, immerse them in 
water to keep them fresh and fit for our pur- 
pose. Before proceeding, it may as well be 
stated that an imperfect, injured, small, or 
bad leaf cannot have at its base (or in its 
axil) a good bud for our purpose. 
_ The stocks, being two or three years old 
from seed or layers, will generally have nice, 
clean, and smooth bark to within a few inches 
of the ground. No leaves should be removed 
unnecessarily from the stem, or about the 


In making the 
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point of insertion of the bud, because they 
draw the sap to that point. 

INSERTION OF THE Bup.—Having prepared 
the bud and placed it between our lips to pre- 
serve the sap it contains in the shield, we 
prepare the T on the stock to receive it. In 
selecting the exact point of insertion we seek 
for the smoothest and most sappy and un- 
obstructed part of the stock. At that place, 
with the point of the budding-knife, we make 
the vertical incision, just through the bark, 
and for about 13 inches. At the top of this 
incision we make the horizontal incision as 
shown in Fig. A, and on no account must the 
knife penetrate the wood while making this 
incision, or the wind will brealx the shoot at 
that particular point, and render futile all the 
care and trouble bestowed on the budding. 
With the thin and narrow part of the ivory 
handle,of the knife now gently raise the bark 
on each side the long vertical incision, so 
that. the lower part. of the shield may be 
easily slipped under the bark at the cross-cut, 
and be gently pushed down with the left hand 
while the top corners of the bark are held 
open by the aid of the knife in the right hand. 
The shield and bud should be gently pressed 
further downward until the bark of the shield 








(A) A young fruit-tree stock ready for 


budding. (B) Side view of shield and 
bud prepared for insertion. (C) Back 
view of shield, showing the. small 
“cushion” of cells lett at the base of 
the bud after the small slice of wood 
had been removed from the shield. 


above the bud rests—to some extent—upon the 
sappy wood of the young tree. Probably a 
very small part will project above the cross- 
cut or top line of the T, but at that line 
exactly, the surplus bark of the shield should 
be cut across, and the remainder of the barlx 
attached to the bud be made to exactly fit 
in and up to the bark of the stock. Now 
bind in the bud with prepared cotton, worsted, 
or raffia, and sufficiently tightly to press the 
bud upon the sappy wood. Ay toy 


Vegetable garden. 


The gardener who seizes time by the fore- 
lock knows that with average luck he may 
snatch yet another crop for this season, and 
that he can also. lay the foundation for some 
of next year’s crops. For the former he will 
probably sow Turnips, Radishes, Lettuce, and 
even short-horn Carrots; and for the latter, 
Onions, Cabbages, Spinach, Endive, etc. He 
chooses his varieties carefully, for they must 
be quick doers, Six-week or Snowball Tur- 
nips; Turnip or French breakfast Radishes ; 
All the Year Round Lettuce ;— Short-horn 
Carrots, and so on, all of which may confi- 
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denily be relied upon to make good before 
winter. None of these demand a rich soil, 
and probably the preceding crop has left 
enough nourishment in the soil to carry them 
through; but, if not, then the growing crop 
can always be assisted by applying fertilisers. 
Onions are probably already sown, and the 
principal sowing just now is Cabbage. Spring 
Cabbage is the resultant crop of present sow- 
ing. Choice should be made of varieties 
which are best suited to growing through 
the winter, and I suggest that Ellam’s Early, 
Wheeler’s Imperial, Mem’s No. 1, and Flower 
of Spring afford a first-class selection ; either 
of them, any of them, or all of them. 
Those among us who have a weakness for 


_ salad all the year round can easily gratify 
that weakness without any particular skill in 


gardening. In addition to sowings already 
recommended, we can sow Endive now, a 
very useful and valued addition to our salads 
in the very early spring. It should be sown 
similarly to Lettuce, and transplanted at a 
later date; but there is never any difficulty 
in its production, provided it has a sheltered 
spot to winter in. Rather poor ground will 
furnish it with those qualities that will enable 
it best to withstand hard weather, for you 
can well understand that if growing soft and 
succulent on rich soil, the frost is most likely 
to claim it for its own. 

One of our most useful winter greens is a 
kind of many-headed Cabbage, which ought 
to find a place in every vegetable garden. It 
is known as the Colewort ; exceedingly well 
known in some parts of the country, quite un- 
known in others. It is one of the most 
palatable of the Cabbages, and is to all in- 
tents and purposes a miniature Cabbage with 
a refined flavour. 

Plants of this may be planted now, and, as 
it is a particularly hardy vegetable, will be 
ready for use and last right through the 
winter. It is thought much of as a successor 
to Brussels Sprouts. ‘Try some. Royer 
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_Turnip-rooted Beetroot. 


In shallow or poor soils the Turnip-rooted 
Beet possesses great advantages over the 
ordinary kind, as it may be sown where the 
longer-rooted kinds would not thrive, and 
coming into use so quickly there is much 
gain. The Turnip-rooted varieties keep solid 
for a long time, and if desired may be 
sown at different dates, so as to keep up a 
succession, There are several varieties of 
the Turnip-rooted Beet, such as the Egyptian 
Dark-red, Crimson Ball, etc. I prefer the 
first-named, as it possesses a rich colour, is 
of excellent quality, and comes to maturity 
earlier than some kinds. Sown April 12, it 
was fit for use the first week in June, and 
though not the largest variety, it is of good 
quality. IT do not think a coarse Beet of any 


kind is an acquisition; it usually lacks 
colour, and does not keep so well. ‘The well- 
known Dell’s Crimson, one of the best- 


coloured Beets we have, and a small variety, 
cannot be beaten for keeping. In the salad- 
bowl the Turnip-rooted Beetroots are valu- 
able, as they may be sown much earlier than 
the older kinds. When fully grown it is not 
advisable to leave them exposed to the hot 
sun for any time, but to lift and store ina 
cool place, or lay the roots in, in a north 
shady border. I prefer the latter, not. cut- 
ting or removing the foliage till required for 
use. By’ sowing these early Beets, ground 
may be utilised for other crops, as the roots 
occupy the ground so short a time. When 
sowing it is best to sow on land not recently 
manured, as the roots crack if in too rich 
soil. A rapid growth is required, and plenty 
of moisture at the finish to swell the roots. 


B. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties, 
Spring-flowering Stocks. 


These are generally much appreciated when 
grown in pots and flowered in early spring 
under glass. To obtain good plants the sced 
should be sown at once in pans or boxes and 
placed in a pit or frame to germinate. East 
Lothian (white and scarlet), All the Year 
Round, and Empress Elizabeth are very suit- 
able for this purpose. 


Brompton Stocks. 

Prick off recently-raised plants on a border 
where the soil is in good order from previous 
manurings, water, and shade from the sun 
until they recover and form new roots. They 
will then be in good condition for transferring 
to where they are to- bloom by the end of 
September or early October. 


Bouvardias. 

Plants either planted out or in pots plunged 
to the rims will now require every attention 
in regard to watering and syringing if a good 
yield of flowers is looked for during the latter 
half of this and the first half of the succeed- 
ing month. If in good health they may be 
fed generously with liquid-manure or Clay’s 
fertiliser. The greater the amount of growth 
they can be induced to make the larger the 
yield of bloom. A position looking full south 
with a wall or hedge behind suits them ad- 
mirably. 


Border Chrysanthemums. 

Look round the plants frequently and keep 
them neatly tied to the stakes, as the early 
varieties will shortly be coming into bloom 
and need support in windy weather. Supply 
the roots with all the moisture they need and 
hoe the surface soil occasionally. 


Starworts. 

These now need frequent attention in the 
way of stalking and tying, as well as in seeing 
they do not get dry at the roots, which is so 
conducive to attacks of mildew in addition to 
causing the flowers when they open to be 
lacking in size and quality. 


Strawberry potting. 

The sooner Strawberry plants required for 
forcing are placed in the pots in which they 
are to fruit the better, as .the crowns will 
then have a longer period in which to become 
fully matured. Pots should, accordingly, be 
cleaned and crocked (not omitting to dust a 
little soot over the crocks). The compost 
should consist of two-thirds fibrous loam well 
chopped or pulled to pieces by hand and one- 
third well-rotted manure or old Mushroom 
dung free from worms. For heavy loams a 
little fine lime rubbish may be added and for 
those of poor quality some bone-meal. A 
little pulverised dry clay tends to make very 
light loam more holding. Potting must be 
done with the aid of a rammer, anc see that 
the balls of the plants are in a moist condi- 
tion. Stand the plants afterwards on hard 
gravelled or ash paths, otherwise employ 
boards to stand them upon to prevent worms 
gaining ingress. 


Orchard-house trees, 

Make preparation for the repotting of trees 
requiring it, also of such as need « shift into 
larger pots. Let the receptacles be perfectly 
clean and the same with regard to the drain- 
age material. Mix as large a quantity of 
compost as will be required at the outset so 
that no delay occurs when the work is com- 
menced, A. W. 


Midland Coutities: 


Strawberries. 

Where a large quantity of young Straw- 
berry plants is required each season, either 
for forcing or planting out of doors, a special 
bed of late-planted Strawberries should be 
grown for the purpose of obtaining runners. 
Such plants should not be allowed to bear 
fruit. Layers from such plants should now 
be ready for planting. As soon as the roots 
can be seen around the pot sever the layers 
from the parent plants, and, if the weather is 
hot and dry, remove them to a shady place. 
In hot weather damp the plants overhead 
several times daily to prevent them from 
flagging. There is considerable gain in 
getting the plants into their permanent quar- 
ters early. Those for fruiting extra early 
should be planted on a warm border prepared 


some time in advance. Forlx in a little soct 


and wood-ashes, and make the surface level * 


and firm before planting. These will ripen 
10 days or a fortnight earlier than the same 
variety in open quarters. Strawberries grown 
on warm borders are best treated as annuals, 
discarding the plants each’season as soon as 
they have fruited. Royal Sovereign and 
King George V. are two good varieties for 
the purpose, Strawberries grown as annuals 
do not need so much space as_ those in the 
permanent beds. -A distance of 15 inches to 
18 inches, apart each way will suffice. The 
soil*should not be excessively rich or the 
foliage may grow too rank for such close 


planting, especially in wet seasons. 


Apples, 


Although early summer pruning of the 
Apple is not advisable, owing to it producing 
a profusion of sappy growths, the summer 
pruning of the bush, espalier, and similar 
trees that have their growth restricted should 
now be completed. In pruning it is necessary 
that the operator know the difference be- 
tween ordinary wood growths and fruit-bear- 
ing spurs, that is, short, sturdy growths 
which ultimately terminate with a fruit-bud. 
Some varieties of Apples, such as Irish Peach 
and Worcester Pearmain, produce a great por- 
tion of their fruit upon this principle. The 
removal of.such growths would, consequently, 
cause failure. On young trees sufficient 
terminal and other shoots to properly furnish 
them should be retained. 


Winter Spinach. 

A good sowing of Round or Priclsly 
Spinach should be made without delay and 
another sowing a. week later, choosing 
moderately rich ground protected from east 
winds. Sow the seed in shallow drills drawn 
at 18 inches apart, and when the plants are 
well through the surface carefully thin them 
to prevent damping taking place in winter. 
Slugs must be destroyed by frequent light 
dustings of soot ard lime. - Frequently hoe 
between the rows. 


Onions, 


The ground should now be prepared for 
sowing the Tripoli varieties of Onions. I 
prefer to sow the seed on deeply-dug ground 
which was liberally manured for. a previous 
crop. Give the surface a thorough dressing 
of soot and wood-ashes, and transplant the 
seedlings to their permanent quarters early 
in the spring. The surface should be made 
very firm and broken down to a fine tilth be- 
fore sowing the seed, about the 15th of this 
month. If sown earlier a large percentage is 
certain to ren prematurely to seed. 
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Scotland. : 


Peach-houses, 

_ When the crop has been cleared from a 
house syringing must be recommenced with- 
out delay. Even in the most  carefully- 
attended houses red spider is almost certain 
to be present to some extent, and syringing is 
the surest method of disposing of it. Atten- 
tion, too, must be paid to the borders in 
respect of moisture. Any lack of this- will 
inevitably lead to bud-dropping in spring, 
when it is too late to remedy the omission, ~ 
Some of the earlier varieties—especially those 
of American origin—are prone to this fault, 
and these ought to have special attention de- 
voted to them. _ ' 
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Tomatoes under glass. aie 
Now that the main crop is beginning to * 
colour, liberal treatment will repay the culti-- . 
vator. A. top-dressing of good loam. will is 
carry the plants along, or a good fertiliser in “ss 
solution may be applied at fairly frequent . 
intervals. Those who may be able to procure ae | 
poultry-manure will find that a bushel of this 
put into a coarse sack and immersed in 60— 
gallons of water will be of material advantage is 
to swelling fruits. ‘The removal of the foliage 4 
is not generally approved of, but where the . 
leaves are obscuring the bunches of fruit they 
may be shortened to some extent without any 
evil after-effects. Cool treatment, plenty of — $ 
moisture yet awhile, and a buoyant atmo- =f 
sphere should be the rule at this season. - 


Cucumbers and Melons. TS. | 
_ The needful tying and-stopping are matters Si 
of routine. In the case of Cucumbers, pinch- ge 
ing the shoots when the plants are young will = — 
suffice, but, as growth becomes more vigorous, = 
some thinning of the shoots will be required, ae 
as Cucumbers soon ‘run themselves out” = 
unless the growths be kept rather thinly dis- 
posed. In both cases frequent light top- 
dressings are to be preferred to heavy ones at — 
prolonged ‘intervals. Generally speaking, it~ 
is sufficient to keep the roots covered with a 
suitable compost. Red spider is the deter- 
mined foe of both Melons and Cucumbers, 
and so long as it can be done without harm- — 
ing the fruit, syringing should be done twice — 
daily. In syringing, of course, water at the 
same temperature as the house or pit in which— 
the plants are growing ought to be used. : 
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Cold frames. 7 Ste te 

These ought to be in continuous use the 
season through. Upon beds of ashes, or 
plunged in that material, such things as 
Cinerarias, Primulas, Solanums, and the like — 
will be perfectly at home. In ~soil beds in 
cold frames young plants of Deutzias, Libonia 
floribunda, and Hydrangeas will make good 
growth which will ripen well before autumn 
passes. In other frames Parsley may he 
sown, Radishes as well, and Lettuces and 
French Beans may shortly be sown. 
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Vegetable garden. 

Nothing is gained by allowing Pea straw to 
remain onthe stakes after the crop has been 
picked, so it should be removed, the stakes 
stored, and the ground cleaned down as 
quickly as may be. In inland districts 
further sowings of French Beans are specula- — 
tive, but in warm, sheltered gardens near the — 
coast a final sowing—using, of course, an 
early variety—may be made with reasonable 
prospects of success. Turnips and Lettuces 
can yet be sown, and later a supplementary 
sowing of Early Milan Turnip or a similar 
kind may be useful in late September or a 
earlier if- the autumn is favqurable. En- 9) 9% 
courage winter vegetables to make growth as_ 


much as possible. Late Celery may still be 
planted. W.McG, 
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Insect Pests OF THE HORTICULTURALIST : 
Their Nature and Control. Vol. I. Onion, 
Carrot, and Celery Flies. By K. M. Smith, 
Ach..C,S:,;-and “J. Cy °M:-Gardner;“A.R.C:S, 
Issued under the auspices of the Society of 
Horticultural Technology, in conjunction with 
the Technical Committee of the Chamber of 
Horticulture. 4to, 76 pp., 41 Figures. Pub- 
lished by Benn Brothers, London, 1922. Price 
7s. Od. net. It is satisfactory to note ‘that 
three of the most important of our native 
dipterous pests are dealt with very fully in 
this, the first volume of Insect Pests of the 
Horticulturalist. The Celery Fly, at any- 
rate, has received scant attention at the 
hands of econoimic>entomologists, and by 
bringing the information on this insect up 
to date the author has rendered a service alike 
to grower and student. The life-history, para- 
sites and artificial control of the Celery fly 
are all treated at length. 

In somewhat similar manner the Carrot 
and Onion flies are dealt with, and the tabu- 
lated results of spraying experiments, giv- 
ing, amongst other data, particulars as to 
cost, cannot fail to be useful. J 

The chapter devoted to the bionomics of the 
Carrot fly is of the greatest interest, and 
being the result of original research, is of 
considerable value. 

If, and when, a second edition is called for 
we would suggest a _ revision of the 
typographical errors, of which there are many 


_ —too many, in fact, for a book so well printed 
and bound. 


Rose GARDENING. By Mary Hampden. 


_8vo, 231 pps, 16 plates in colour, 51 figs. 


c 


_ Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is a book we can heartily commend 
to those about to take up Rose culture. The 
author writes with an enthusiasm that ‘is 
infectious—who could read the chapter on 
““Why We Should Grow Roses’’ without 
wishing to make a start ?—and with a know- 
ledge which she freely imparts to her readers. 
She is never dogmatic, and the book is the 
better on that account. 

There are some excellent garden plans, not 
too complicated, and really good lists of Roses 
for every purpose. The chapters on budding 
and grafting are so clearly written that any 
rosarian, carefully following instructions, 
could not go far wrong. Feeding Roses, 
under every probable condition and on every 
possible soil, receives careful attention. Some 
of the remedies given, under the heading of 
“Curing Ills,’ are novel, but it would be 
churlish to condemn them without a trial. 

Lucidly written, clearly illustrated, and 
covering all the ground that the ordinary 
rosarian is likely to traverse, the author is 
to be congratulated on her work. 


By Horace J. 
Country Life, London. 
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PLant PESTS AND PaRasITEs. 
Wright. 8vo, 33 pp. 


od. net, 


This is the latest. of the Country Life 
booklets, which serve a most useful purpose. 
They give practical information in a concise 


_ and handy form to those who are unwilling 


or unable to purchase more costly and pre- 
tentious works. 

The insect and fungoid pests of fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables are noted, as also are 
general enemies of garden produce. A chap- 
ter is devoted to the uses and preparation of 


fungicides, insecticides, soil fumigants, and 


the like. A peruSal of the booklet shows that 
a considerable amount of reliable information 


has been condensed into the limited space at > 


the author’s command. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Lilium candidum diseased. 

(P.).—Your Madonna Lilies are evidently 
suffering from the disease which has been so 
destructive in late years to this Lily. A cure 
which has been found efficacious is to dig up 
the bulbs and shake them up in a bag in 
which is flowers of sulphur, so as to get it 
well in among the scales. This has been 
tried, and the bulbs the following year showed 
no signs of disease. The white forms of 
Lilium speciosum should do well with you, 
giving them a peaty soil in which to grow. 


The Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur- 
purea). 

(Mrs. E.).—This flowers best when not 
overpotted. The bulbs generally do best 
shifted on without much dividing, keeping the 
bulbs half out of the soil. There comes a 
time, however, as in your case, when division 
is beneficial, but the less disturbance given, 
provided the necessary support is afforded, the 
better they flower. ‘Phe warm greenhouse 
will suit them while they are making growth, 
but to ripen this a sunny spot-in the open is 
the best place, but do not turn them out until 
July. During the resting period only enough 
water should be given to keep the foliage 
healthy. 


Cutting down Helianthemums. 

(R. Dods Brown.).—Helianthemums and 
Cistus are best cut back directly after flower- 
ing is over. This prevents the plants wast- 
ing strength on seed production, and ,means 
a second display of bloom in about six to 
eight weeks’ time, when their flowers will 
be welcome. This second flowering applies 
chiefly to the Helianthemums, which include 
every one of the yellow-flowered Cistus of 
gardens, which are botanically Helianthe- 
mums. Of the real Cistus, our remarks 
apply chiefly to the dwarfer kinds, as C. 
florentinus, C,. obtusifolius, and C. lusitanicus 
(C. Loretii), if these are hardy with you. 


Cinerarias failing. 

(N.).—The probable cause of your 
Cinerarias rotting off is that they have been 
kept too close and wet, as at this season they 
need plenty of air in order to encourage a good 
sturdy habit of growth. At this time of the 
year they do best in a cold frame with plenty 
of air at all times, and a slight shading during 
the hottest part of the day. In dull weather 
the lights may be removed altogether. Do 
not let your young plants become pot-bound, 
as, if once checked in this way, it is a difficult 
matter to get them to grow away freely after- 
wards. Whether the final shift is into pots 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, the plants, 
when these are filled with roots, will derive 
considerable assistance from an occasional 
watering with weak liquid-manure. Aphides 
or green-fly are often very troublesome, and, 
for destroying them, the XL All Vaporiser is 
less risky than fumigating with Tobacco- 
paper. Should mildew make its appearance, 
which it sometimes does, the leaves must be 
lightly dusted with sulphur. 


Bulbs, treatment of. 

J. E. S. (Bulbs).—Now that the foliage has 
died off, clear it all away, lift the bulbs and 
dry them, keeping them till planting time 
again comes round. 

FRUIT. 
Apples cracked. 

(A, T.).—The most probable reason for 
the cracking of the apples you send is that 
the roots have gone down into some poor 
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and sour soil. We should advise you to have 
the tree root pruned in the autumn. Cut 
off all downward roots, so as to encourage 
the formation of new and fibrous ones on 
the surface. A mulch of manure laid’on to as 
far as the roots extend will be very bene- 
ficial after the root pruning has been com- 


pleted. 
VEGETABLES. 


Rot mould of Lettuce. 

(G. W. R.).—We think this disease to be 
the rot mould of Lettuce, but, unfortunately, 
can suggest no remedy We should advise 
burning all affected plants and liming the 
ground where they have been growing. Avoid 
growing them on the same site for the next 
year or two. 


SHORT REPLIES, 


Mrs. D, Curry.—Your Grapes are what is 
known as ‘ scalded.’? See our issue of June 
24th, p. 405. 

H. Berry.—It will not affect the Tomatoes, 
but you must be very careful in its use as it 
is a deadly poison. ~~, 





NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Rev. J. E. Kelsall.—Solanum Balbisii (syn. 
S. sisyrinchifolium), 

A. M. E.—Regret to say flowers are too 
crushed to attempt to name with any cer- 
tainty. Please send fresh specimens and 
pack in a small box or tin. 

P. H.—1x, Anchusa officinalis ; 2, Alstroe- 
meria aurantiaca. 

Scot.—1, Spireza venusta; 2, Veronica 
Teucrium var. Royal Blue; 3, Clematis 
integrifolia, a native of South Europe; 4, 
Spirea Filipendula fl.-pl., a double form of 
our native. Dropwort, frequent upon chalk 
downs in the south of England. 

Flora.—1, Drosera rotundifolia ; 2, The 
Male Fern (Athyrium Filix mas), from 
which we are unable to see that your speci- 
men differs in any way, whether a wild or a 
cultivated specimen. 

L. B. H.—1, Agrostemma coronaria; 2, 
Chelone barbata. 

NAME OF FRUIT. 

P. H.—Raspberries smashed to pulp. They 

ought to have been sent in a tin box. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
R. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells.— 
Irises and Iris Gardens. 
W. Paul and Son, Ltd., Waltham Cross, 
N.—Bulbs, Camellias, and spring-flowering 
plants, 1922. 


Trade Notes. 


Messrs. Jones and Attwood, Ltd., Titan 
Works, Stourbridge, have recently put on the 
market an exceedingly efficient heating ap- 
paratus known as the “ Cultivatum,’’ for 
greenhouses, garages, etc. The ‘‘ Cultiva- 
tum-”’ boiler is neat in appearance and reason- 
able in price, can be fixed by an amateur 
in a tenant’s fixture. The ‘‘ All Night ”’ boiler, 
marketed by the same firm, is already well 
known. Designed primarily for garage 
work, it is equally suitable for heating small 
greenhouses. 


Hereford and West of England Rose 
Society. 

The medal of the National Sweet Pea 
Society awarded for the best exhibit of Sweet 
Peas was given to Dr. Milner, The Garth, 
Kington, Herefordshire. ‘‘ With’s”’ special 
Sweet Pea manure was the only artificial 
used. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Horticultural Societies’ News. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal winners :— 

Menston Horticutrurat Society: Mr. T: 
Wood, tray of vegetables. 

NEWMARKET HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
W. Waugh, highest number of points. 

BexLey HorricuULTuRAL. AND ALLOTMENT 
Associations: Mr. J. E. Smith, spring-sown 
Onions. 

WoRPLESDON HortTICULTURAL Soctrty : Mr. 
k. Neal, Shallots. 

PILKINGTON ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATIONS : Mr. 
Wm. Fryer, vegetables. 

Hate anpd Districr ALLOTMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION: Mr. A. Bacon, best kept and cultivated 
allotment. 

Compton HorricuLturaL Society: Mr. G. 
Brett (gardener to J. L. Dennis, Esq.), for 
the best collection of vegetables. 


CHAILEY HortTicuLTURAL Society: Mr. 
John H. Simmonds, for the best collection of 
vegetables. 


Haywarps Heatu anp Mip-Sussex Hortt- 
CULTURAL Society: Mr. W. F. Healey (gar- 
dener to W. B. Stacey, Esq., Hassocks), for 
six dishes of hardy fruits. 

LLANDUDNO HorTICULTURAL Soctgty: Mrs. 
Connolly, for basket of Roses. 


The trustees of the North of England Hor- 
ticultural Society are being urged from 
several quarters to recommence operations. 
The society was founded in 1911, and in 1913 
there were 520 fellows and members, and 20 
attiliated societies, but operations were sus- 
pended from 1915 to 1921. If sufficient re- 
sponse is secured, it is proposed to hold an 
educational fruit show in the Winter Gardens 
at Harrogate in October, 1922, and a prize- 
list of 4100 is suggested. The policy of the 
society is to work in co-operation with the 
R.H.S. and northern horticultural societies, 
at the same time preserving its independence 
and its definite North of England character. 
Horticulturists in the six northern counties 
should communicate with the secretary, Rev. 
J. Bernard Hall, B.A., Farnham Vicarage, 
Knaresboro. The latest news is that there 
has been an excellent response, and arrange- 
ments are being made for a show from Octo- 
ber rith to 13th. 


Street Allotments Society has now been in 
existence nearly three years. The Society 
revived the annual flower show of the district 
in 1920. They have been able to purchase 
two good tents, and have a good balance in 
hand. The Society has made splendid pro- 
gress, and has an energetic secretary in Mr. 
Summerhayes. 


Reading is to have a big horticultural show 
on August 23rd. Members of the Gardeners’ 
Association, Corporation, University, College, 
and Allotment Holders’ Association have con- 
stituted a committee, and Mr. H. G. Cox is 
acting as secretary. About 250 prizes in the 
allotment-holders’ class are being offered. 


The Long Eaton Garden Association has so 
arranged its prize schedule that every com- 
petitor gets a prize if the exhibit is worth any 
points at all. This obviates any particularly 
clever amateur entirely overshadowing the 
novices. 

There are about 1,300 holders of allotments 
under the Stockport Corporation, and in order 
to encourage gardening the © Corporation 
organised and financed an annual show. This 
year the show will be held at the Armoury, 
Stockport, on September 8th and gth. 


Miss F. B. Stallard has been hon. secretary 
of the Compton Horticultural Society for nine 
years. The annual show this year will be 
held at Shawford House, kindly lent by Mrs. 
Alfred Morrison. 


An exceptionally fine standard of merit was 
reached by the various exhibits, especially the 
flowers and vegetables, at the Terenure Horti- 
cultural Society’s Show. Since its formation 
in 1914 this Irish Society has done exceedingly 
good work. Among the trade exhibits this 
year the Dublin Nursery Co, secured a gold 
medal for their collection of Sweet Peas and 
Roses. A similar award was made to Messrs. 
Watson and Sons, of Killiney Nurseries, for 
their collection of Roses. The GarDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medal was won by Lord Clon- 
curry (gardener, Mr. Hall) for the highest 
points secured in the show. The first prize 
(45 5s.) for 12 bunches of Sweet Peas was 
won by Viscount Powerscourt (gardener, Mr. 
Lee). p 


The Amalgamated Horticultural Societies 
of the Parish of Worth had a most successful 
show, with fine weather until the evening. 
There was very keen competition, particularly 
in the cottagers’ section, and some splendid ex- 
hibits. Mr. E. Gibbs, of Copthorne, secured 
the “G.I.” medal for highest points in this 
section. Mr, Gibbs entered every vegetable 
class (cottagers’ section as well as for Roses 
and Sweet Peas). Out of 21 entries he 
secured six first, six second, and one third and 
one fourth, and was first for eggs. 


The winner of the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal awarded to the cottager obtaining the 
highest marks in the West Surrey Horticul- 
tural Society’s Show was Mr. R. J. Green, of 
Camberley, who obtained 52 points. He also 
won the Tradesmen’s challenge cup, awarded 
to the competitor obtaining the highest num- 
ber of points in the show. Hitherto a pro- 
fessional gardener has won this trophy. Mr. 
Green was 13 points ahead of two gardeners 
who tied at 39. 

The Matlock Food Production Society’s 
Show will be held at the Town Hall, Mat- 
lock, on August 26th (not July 26th as-re- 
cently intimated). The principal award is the 
E._H. Bailey silver challenge cup for the com- 
petitor gaining the largest number of points. 


The Society also presents a miniature silver 


cup to the winner. The GarpEeninG ILLus- 
TRATED medal will be awarded to the competi- 
tor making most points in the ‘different 
classes of Potatoes. 


The Marks Tey and District Horticultural 
Society was favoured with splendid weather 
on July 2oth, and thad the finest and most 
successful show it has ever held. Mr..F. 
Gentry, of Birch, was the winner of the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for three 
dishes of fruit. He also secured the silver 
challenge cup. 


Lyndhurst Flower Show was a great suc- 
cess from an exhibition standpoint, but owing 
to bad weather was, unfortunately, not 
financially successful, The | GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medal was won by Mr. Jas. 
Brazier, who secured the highest number of 
points in the allotments section. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Horticultural Society is 
holding monthly competitions, prizes being 
presented at the end of the year. They have 
now a membership of over one hundred, com- 
posed of amateur and professional gardeners. 
The Mayor of Newcastle is President. 


There were 120 more exhibits than last year 
at the Thorpe St. Andrew and Thorpe Hamlet 
Horticultural Society’s successful show on 
July 20th. The Garpeninc’ ILLustraTep 
medal went to the exhibitor gaining most first 
prizes, and was secured by Mr. C. Frewer. 


Darenth Cottage Gardeners’ Association 
will hold their thirteenth annual show in the 
grounds of Darenth Grange on August 26th, 
not 19th as mentioned in a previous issue. 


— 


August 12, 1922. 


Twenty-three Societies are affiliated to the 
Southgate Allotments’ Federation, the mem- 
bership being about 3,000. In connection. 
with their annual show at Broomfield Park, 
Palmer’s Green, on September goth, they are 
holding a f€te and military tournament. 
Last year about 25,000 visited the show, and 
nearly £950 was handed -—to the London - 
hospitals. ; 

Caterham — Horticultural Society was 
favoured with fine weather at its show, and 
had the strongest competitions since 1914. 
The exhibits in all classes were up to a very 
high standard. Mr. J}. Poole (gardener to 
Ernest E. Thomas, Esq.) was awarded the ~ 
“G.I.’? medal as first prize for six kinds of 
vegetables. i 

Avery successful show was held by the 
Pirbright and District Society, there being 
about 100 entries more than last year, the — 
quality being a good deal higher all round. 
Our medal went to the winner of the highest 
aggregate of points—Mr. H. Edwards 
(gardener to Mrs. Selous, of Worplesdon). 





Flower Show Fixtures. 
August, 4922, 


26th.—Calverley and District Allotments 
and Cottage Gardeners’ -Association. 2 
26th.—Chelford and District Horticultural 
Show. ’ 
26th.—Chiseldon Horticultural Society. 
26th.—Coalville District Cottagers’ Horti- ~ 
cultural Society. ; Fig G 
26th.—Darenth Cottage Gardeners’ and 
Allotment Holders’ Association. _ = 
26th.—Cowlais Workmen’s Gardens. 
26th.—Dumifries and District Horticul- 
tural Society. 
26th.—Ealing and Hanwell Allotment Asso- 
ciation. 
26th.—Edenfield and District 
tural Society. 
26th.—Farnley Horticultural Society. : 
26th.—Haslingden and_ District Allotment 
Association. 
26th.—Haydock Gardens and Allotment 
Association. 
26th.—Heighington, Redworth, and Wal- 
worth Horticultural and Agricultural Society. 
26th.—Hinckley Sweet Pea, Rose, and 
Horticultural Society. 
26th.—Hindley Allotment 
Association. 
26th.—Kettering Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Co-operative Society. _ 
26th.—King’s Heath and District Allot- 
ment Association, Ltd. 
26th.—Langholme Horticultural Society. 
26th.—Leek and District Agricultural and 
Horticultural Sociey. : 
26th.—Levenshulme and District Horti- 
cultural Society. 3; 
26th.—Liberton Horticultural Association. 
26th.—L. and N.W. Horticultural Society. 
26th.—-Lowton and District Horticultural ~ 
Society. 
26th.—Mallock and District Food Produc- 
tion Society. : 
26th.—New Victoria Gardeners’ Associa-— 
tion. w 
26th.—Penllergaer and District Horti- 
cultural Society. . 
~26th.—Skeet Allotment Society. 
26th.—Victoria Park Allotment Society. 
30oth.—Arthog Women’s Institute Show. 
3oth.—Westend Gardening Mutual Im- 
provement Society. ; 
30th.—Wivelsfield . and District 
Produce Association. s& 
3ist.—Audlem Horticultural Society. 
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31st.—Penrith Horticultural and Indus- ae 


trial Society. 
_ 31st.—Sheffield Allotment Federation. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 


ABC OF GARDENING: 
FLOWER GARDEN... 560 
ABC OF GARDENING: 
POU ND weal hace ® 23 dec: 561 
Antirrhinums failing... 557 
Annual (Linum grandi- 
florum),a scarlet... 563 
Apples, early ... 1... 554 
Apple shoots, aphis on 563 


Benn Brothers, Ltd. .., 563 
Berberis Darwini... ... 549 
Borders, herbaceous, 
overgrown  .. .... 12. 557 
BUSH, PEARL (EXO- 
CHORDA), THE... ... 552 


eee 563 
s+ 558 
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Chicory (Cichorium 
Intybus) in the wild 
Barden... 8 1 oS, 548 

Chrysanthemums ..: ... 552 

Chrysanthemums: 
seasonable notes oes 

Clematis Jouiniana ... 518 


DELPHINIUMS ... ... 555 
DIANTHUS SUPER. 

BO SO ee ae Si e549 
Euptelza polyandra ... 551 


Ferns, Filmy, on walls 550 
Ferns, Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum cunea- 
tum), in the summer 550 
Ferss, treatment of .., 563 
Figs under glass ... ... 554 


Cabbage clubbing ... 
Cabbages,early ... 
Caulifowers failing 
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Frutt trees on walls .,. 554 


Garden, Cornish, early 
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Lobelia cardinalis fail- 
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Qak (Quercus conferta),- 
Hungarian, the ... .., 548 

Cinothera speciosa ,,, 548 

Oleander, culture of ... 563 


Pansy (Viola cornuta 
purpurea and V. cor- 


Gentiana cruciata Sp cpk) 
Gooseberries . vee 554 Ap: alba), horned, 549 
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Indigofera Gerardiana 519 


Leptospermum Nicholli 552 
Lilium auratum in 


Peaches with split 
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Pears. early? 5 554 
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Plagianthus Lyalli .., 548 
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Pants, stove, at Kew .. 548; Spinach a. we ae ne 558 


Plums failing ... +. 554| Stachys grandiflora ... 547 
Plums, preservation of 549|Strelit zia Regine in 
Polygonum alpinum ... 549| the open ... cel vag O53 
Potatoes — home -saved 
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Rhododendrons, hybrid, Trees and shrubs, late- 
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; Weather of July, the ... 557 
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Lifting and storing Potatoes, 


From now onwards for the next two 
months this is work which will require much 
attention. Many mid-season Potatoes are 
ripe now and quite ready for lifting, but we 
cannot fix on any day, week, or definite time 
for taking them up, the main guide being the 
weather and the condition of the soil. Of all 
mistakes made in dealing with Potatoes none 
is greater than working amongst them, and 
especially digging them up when it is raining 
overhead or when the soil is spongy under 
foot. All who wish to have their Potatoes 
in the best possible order throughout the win- 
ter must have nothing to do with them while 
wet. In light, sandy ground the tubers, as a 
rule, turn out clean and free from any de- 


‘posits of soil, even though the latter may be 


moderately wet, but in heavy land the soil 
will not fall away from them as it should do 
unless tolerably dry. It is always an ad- 
vantage to have the tubers ifree from soil, but 


this is not the only benefit to be derived from . 


dry digging, as, apart from the soil adhering 
to them being very undesirable, a dirty 
Potato is never easily dried, and while those 


dug up dry and clean may generally be stored 


away the day following their being lifted, the 


-soil-covered ones will take some days or a 


‘week to dry, and then, unless the soil is 
rubbed off them before storing, it is almost 
impossible to observe any spots of disease or 
blemish on them; consequently, those show- 
ing any defect are put past with the sound 
ones, and many good ones are caused to decay 
in this manner. 

In digging, we would only choose fine dry 
days for the operation. As many as possible 
should be taken up in the forenoon, bringing 
them well to the surface, and spreading them 
out to dry as digging went on. Then in the 
afternoon they should all be collected to- 
gether, and covered over on the ground so 
that rain cannot get at them. It is better 
still if at the end of each day they can be 
taken into an open shed, and spread out to 
dry there. In this case much time will be 
saved, and the tubers may always be had in 
the finest condition. In field cultivation the 
plough is generally used for digging; but in 
the garden the fork is used, and nothing 
answers the purpose better, as one man, or 
two or three, as the case may be, will dig a 
large quantity in a day or week, and with the 
fork they can always be taken up without 


leaving any behind or injuring any of the 
tubers. With careless digging many may be 
left behind and not brought to the surface, 
and others, and very often the biggest and 
best, will have a prong of the fork run into 
them, but this should never happen, nor will 
it either, if ordinary care is observed in doing 
the work. Some diggers pull up all the stems 
before beginning to lift the roots, but this is a 
bad plan, as there is nothing left to guide 
them or make it known where each. set of 





Albert’s Pearl Bush (Exochorda Alberti), 
(See page 552.) 


roots is, and the consequence ‘is that an in- 
numerable quantity of them are spoiled with 
the fork. There is no better way of dealing 
with them than pushing the fork in behind 
each set and throwing it forward. A few 
inches must be allowed for the crowd of 
tubers which cluster near the base of the 
stems, but this is easily understood. We do 
not like to get right on the top of them with 
the fork, but prefer to see it going in a little 
from the side. When a quantity has been dug 
up and is spread out on the surface of the 
soil the different batches should be selected. 
Unless in a very poor Potato year we do not 
put high value on the smallest of the tubers, 


and use them for little or nothing else but for 
pigs; then a few of the nicest of the second 
size are taken and put away by themselves for 
seed. The main crop is then picked up to 
store away for future use, and only the 
diseased roots remain on the ground. These 
are considered of no value, and may be taken 
up any time, but we do not approve of allow- 
ing them to remain on the soil or be dug in, 
as they are bad for the soil in a decayed state, 
and if pieces of them happen to live they prove 
a nuisance the following year, as they grow 
up like weeds amongst other crops, where 
they are not wanted. This is the case, too, 
where many or any tubers are left in the soil 
after digging, and they cannot be too well 
looked after. In whatever kind of place it 
may be convenient to dry them, after digging 
they should never be put away in their 
IKEEPING QUARTERS until it is quite certain 
they are thoroughly dry, and then there is no 
‘danger of any great loss or deterioration 
taking place. I dry them in an open shed, 
and afterwards they are stored away in a 
dark place, where air and light are only ad- 
mitted in very small quantities. It js an 
advantage to have them dried and _ stored 
away as quickly as possible, as when left in 
the light for many days they soon become 
green and badly flavoured. Those we select 
for seed are not so carefully dealt with in this 
respect, as we like to see them green and 
hardy looking, and no effort is made to keep 
them in the dark. The plan of allowing the 
seed to lie on the soil for days or weeks, ex- 
posed to the hot sun, with the object of 
““ greening ’’ them, is not viewed with favour, 
as we have often found tubers so treated in- 
jured by the heat, and never so sound and 
good as those kept in an open shed, loft, or 
some such place. Be Gr 


Notes of the Week. 


Stachys gtandiflora. 

A group of this plant is now—the third 
week of July—looking beautiful with its pur- 
plish-red flowers against the downy-grey 
foliage; in fact, both the colour and form 
of the flower appear to be so unusually fine 
that I wonder if a better type has shown itself 
~—the plants flowering being seedlings. How- 
ever that may be, as seen at present the 
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clumps of Wound-wort referred to will coms 
pare most favourably with any other similar 
arrangement of plants on the herbaceous 
border. The planis are about 23 years old. 
The flowers of this Stachys appear to develop 
and keep a better shade of colouring when 
in full sun only part of the day. es 
Ampthill Park Gardens, Ampthill. 


Rambler Rose American Pillar. 

This year this Rose has not belied the high 
reputation it has acquired in the S.W. of 
Scotland, as well as in other parts of the 
British Isles. In this district it blooms with 
great freedom and produces large flowers 
Whose colouring seems to stand well in the 
rather moist climate which prevails in the dis- 
tricts just referred to. It is highly effective 
on pergolas or arches with its great clusters of 
pink flowers with bright yellow stamens. 

A 25cor, 
Gentiana acaulis. 

I notice that many of your readers find 
great difficulty in growing this beautiful little 
plant. I have succeeded so well with mine 
that I have been obliged to thin them out this 
summer after blossoming, -and have given 
many plants away to my friends. I tried to 
grow them first as an edging on a flat bed, 
but they did so badly that I dug them up and 
transplanted them around raised circular beds 
about a quarter of the way up. From that 
day to this they have grown and increased by 
leaps and bounds. The beds are fully ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun all day long, and 
only in long periods of dry weather do I water 
them with a rose after sunset. The soil is on 
the poor side, and I give it no nourishment, 
merely sprinkling some river sand and grit 
around and on the plants in the early spring. 
[also cut off every bloom as soon as it begins 
to fade, to allow all the strength to go into 
the new growth. I had as many as 30 blooms 
on some of the plants this spring, and no 
plant measures more than 1o inches in dia- 
meter. B. G, Way. 

Eyton, Herefordshire. - : 


Greenhouse plants at Kew. 

Among the most attractive plants we noted 
during a recent visit to Kew were Grevillea 
punicea, an Australian evergreen shrub, bear- 
ing purple flowers, and the White Helm- 
holtzia glaberrima, with foliage very similar 
to that of the Iris. This requires plenty of 
moisture and. ample drainage to do well. 
Marianthus ringens is an excellent’ climber, 
with delightful orange-red flowers, but, 
being deciduous, it does not serve so 
well to cover unsighly pillars and similar 
structures as some of the evergreens. 
Myoporum parvifolium, another Australian 
evergreen Shrub, with a wealth of white 
flowers, is almost hardy enough to thrive out 
of doors with some shelter and protection in 
the winter. Phormium tenax, the New Zea- 
land Flax, is well known, but the variegated 
variety, with leaves striped yellow and white, 
makes a pleasing change. | Swainsonia 
coronillzfolia, an evergreen shrub, hailing 
from the Antipodes, with its distinct purple 
flowers, is another plant usually grown under 
glass which might succeed in the open. 


Late flowering hybrid Rhododendrons, 

Those desiring to maintain a long suc- 
cession of hybrid Rhododendrons would be 
well advised to include more late flowering 
specimens than is usual in collections. By 
July 1 the riot of the early summer has passed, 
and the reaction from the blaze of colour is 
lessened by extending the Rhododendron 
season by choosing some of the late flowerers, 
I find the following are the latest in bloom: 
John Spencer, quite good up to July 12th this 
year; Beauty of Bagshot; Maggie Heywood 
is late; Countess of Clancarity; Mrs, John 


_ 


-worth 
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Kelk, although a late one, has a very small 
truss; Somer Waterer, one of the best of all, 
is about 14 days earlier than those named, 


and is rather better than Mme, Carvalho, a - 


very»sturdy grower and free bloomer; R. dis« 
color is in full bloom (July 24th) as I write. 
Although a young plant with only one bloom 
allowed to open, I expect a much better dis- 
play when fully established, so that everyone 
should cultivate this species, as it is so very 
late when all other Rhododendrons have 
ceased to furnish their incomparable displays. 
-* “FRANK GIELILAND, 
Brook Hall, Londonderry. 


Chicory (Cichorium Intybus) in the 
wild- garden. ee 

I always grow a few more roots of. this 
plant than are required for winter salads, in 
order to have a stock for grouping in the 
wilder parts of the garden, such as by the 
waterside, and alongside orchard paths, where 
at the latter part of July they were de- 
cidedly attractive. The plants have grown to 
a height of 5 feet, and have branched out 
frecly, forming loose, graceful masses of pale 
blue Cornflower-like blooms. M.S; 


(Enothera speciosa. 


This North-American plant is now lovely, 
carpeting a bed of La Tosca Rose. The large, 
satiny white flowers, which change to a rosy 
Shade with age, are produced in great num- 
bers upon the 18-inch stems, and are lovely 
by day, as well as night, when their charming 
fragrance is more in evidence. It is a choice 
and graceful plant, with wiry stems, and is 
most desirable and lasting as a cut flower. 
Although of perennial character, it is not 
strictly hardy everywhere, for which reason 
a few cuttings should be taken about the 
end of September each year and placed in a 
closed frame, where they strike freely. 


E. M. 
Stove plants at Kew. 


Lacking the stateliness and the massive. 


blooms of Allamanda grandiflora, its smaller 
relative, A. neriifolia, is nevertheless very 
attractive, with its wealth of yellow flowers. 
Begonia venosa is more valuable for its strilx- 
ing silvery foliage than for its small, rather 
poor looking white flowers. The Cassias 
are not so frequently met with as they de- 
serve; they are easily cultivated, and many 
of them are decidedly showy. C. laevigata, a 
climbing species with yellow-flowers, is use- 
ful for covering unsightly framework, etc. 
Belonging to the same order, the white ever- 
green, Calliandra portoricensis, is worth con- 
sideration. Still of the same order, some of 
the Crotolarias are exceptionally handsome, 
and C. capensis is one of the best. A very 
fragrant evergreen, Gelsemium sempervirens, 
with large, deep yellow flowers, also the ever- 
green,-Goethea strictiflora, with its attractive 
pale yellow flowers, tinged with red, are both 
growing. The shrubby , Lager- 
stroemias are represented at Kew by a fine L. 
indica. This<is very free flowering, with 
large, showy, bright pink blossoms, 


Clematis Jouiniana. 


This attractive Clematis belongs to the 
small-flowered group, but it is very showy, 
by reason of the profusion of its blossoms. 
It is a hybrid between C. Vitalba, the com- 
mon Virgin’s Bower, or Old Man’s Beard, 
of our hedgerows, and the dwarf tubular- 
flowered C. Davidiana. In most. of its 
characters it combines the good qualities of 
both parents, but is intermediate in habit. In- 
stead of growing 30 feet or_4o feet high, as 
in C, Vitalba, it attains a maximum height 
of 12 feet or 14 feet, and can be kept within 
bounds without trouble: The influence of. C. 
Davidiana is apparent ~in- the broad, deep 
green leaflets and in the flowers which are 
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produced in corymbs 6 inches or so long 
from the leaf axils of the upper part of the 
shoot, and also from the point, thus making 
each shoot one long panicle of flowers. Some- 
times the end of a shoot for over 2 feet is a 
mass of bloom. The flowers are white tinged 
with blue, and the flowering time is August 
and September. C. Jouiniana is an excellent 


plant for placing at the foot of a dark-leaved 


bush in the wild garden, whilst it is also well 
adapted for planting against a pergola or 
summer-house, . It requires loamy soil con- 
taining lime. z Wi 


The Hungarian Oak (Quercus conferta). 

A distinct and stately trée is this, with rich, 
dark green leaves often 8 inches in length. 
A handsome specimen was seen recently 
growing in the rich valley, near the lake- 
side, at Sheffield Park, Sussex, a position it 
apparently enjoys, judging by its healthy con-. 
dition and shapely head of branches. From 
our native Oak this tree stands out conspicu- 
ously, and is at once recognised. 


x 


Viburnum Henryi. 


This Chinese shrub is very pretty when on 


the point of bursting its pearly white buds, 
which later form the stiff panicles of flowers. 
Their effect against the healthy, shining dark 
green leaves is excellent, and the shrub is well 
worth growing for these alone. Its beauty, 
however, does by no means end with its 
flowers, for in late summer and autumn the 
erect bushes are extremely handsome, with 
clusters of brilliant fruits, which are red at 
first, later black. A fair sized group at that 
time is very effective. — cos, Se eee 


Plagianthus Lyalli. — ee See acd 

_ This lovely shrub, which comes from New 
Zealand, is now flowering profusely with me. 
It is growing in a sheltered position near the 


foot.of a large Holly tree, as it is none too — 


hardy even in Sussex. It is, however, so 
beautiful when in bloom that all who can 
devote room to it should grow this refined 
and graceful shrub. There is a softness about 
its pretty leaves and delicate, fragrant white 
flowers which is distinct and pleasing. The 
flowers are borne in clusters after the nganner 
of some of the Cherries. I was tempted to 


gather a few of these flowering growths for 
indoors, but they began to flag immediately, 


therefore it is an unsuitable shrub for cutting. 
Ee Missy 
[Some very handsome specimens of this 
shrub were sHown by Mr. Peter Veitch at the 
last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and were greatly admired. It is a 
pity this New Zealand member of the Malva 
family is not more frequently seen in gardens, 
for in places which are too cold for it in the 
open it may be planted against a wall with — 
satisfactory results. Visitors to Kew during 
July saw it in flower, both in the open 
ground and on walls. We have also seen it 
doing well in a well-known Sussex garden.— 
Ep. ] 


Late-flowering trees and shrubs. 
Of-the shrubs which flower during the 


present, month, few are more beautiful than — 


Tamarix pentandra, especially if grouped so 
that the colouring of its pale rose flowers may 
be seen from afar. The plume-like panicles 


of blossom, often attaining a length of 3 feet, — 


are very attractive. rub 
grow, but to do well it should be cut back 
hard each winter. 


particularly useful on account of its late 
flowering. It exists in a large number of 
varieties, some with yellow flowers like the 
type, some with white. Tilia cordata is one 
of the latest of the Limes, but we cannot see 


that it possesses any other merits foreign to 


It is an easy shrub to — 


Potentilla fruticosa, the — 
shrubby Cinquefoil, though a native plant, is 
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the earlier flowering species. A yery neat 
little Berberis, B. candidula, is still Covered 
with its small canary-yellow flowers... This 
plant is of stow growth, and it rarely reaches 
a greater height than. 2 feet, so that it is a 
useful subject for the rock garden.» Some of 
the hardy species of Ceanothus are still mak- 
ing a good show, and few are more striking 
than C, Gloire de Versailles. — Its  sky-blue 
flowers are borne very freely, -and when 
massed ‘give a most charming effect. 


Indigofera Gerardiana. . 

This attractive shrub is a native of the 
North-West Himalaya, and has long been an 
occupant of our gardens, although it is not 
common, Being too tender for the open 
border except in the warmer parts of the 
country, it-is more frequently found against 
walls, where it reaches a height of 12 feet, 
and flowers profusely during summer. When 
grown against a wall it gives the most satis- 
factory results if the secondary branches are 
spurred back each year-to within an eye or 
two of the bark, the best time for this prun- 
ing being February. Even in the open ground 





it may be grown and flowered successfully if 
treated as a herbaceous plant, for although 
the branches may be Ixilled by a few degrees 
of frost, the root stock remains alive and pro- 
duces numerous shoots in spring, which grow 
from 2 feet to 3 feet long during spring and 
summer, and bear flowers throughout the 
greater part of their length, JI. Gerardiana 


_has pretty pinnate leaves, each 3 inches long, 


made up of small oval leaflets, and the rosy= 
purple flowers are produced in dense spikes 


2 inches to.3 inches long from the leaf axils. 
It shouldbe giyen loamy soil and a sunny 
- position. é 


W. 


Presetvation of Plums. 
-~ The Plum crop in this country during the 
last few years, and particularly in r9g1g and 


“1920, was small, and few householders were 


able ‘to obtain a sufficient supply to enable 
them either to preserve the fruit by bottling 
or to turn it into jam. . This “year, in most 


districts of England, heavy crops of Plums 


are expected, -especially of those varieties 
which are eminently suitable for bottling and 
for jam making, and prices are likely to be 
low. The season commences early in August, 
and is of short duration. Advantage should 
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be taken of the opportunity to secure a large 
supply of Plums, in order to preserve them, 
either by bottling, canning, or jam making, 
for use until the Plum season comes round 
again. Bottles are in plentiful supply, and 
the process of bottling is quite simple. A 
useful leaflet: giving a full account of the 
process of bottling is issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, single copies of 
which can be obtained free of charge on ap- 
plication to the Ministry’s office, 10, White- 
halk Place, S.W.r. 


The horned Pansy (Viola cornuta 
purpurea and V. cornuta alba). 
Thave ahbed of Rose President Carnot car= 
peted with a mixture of the above, and the 
effect is distinct. With the advent’ of the 
rainy days a great change came over the Pan- 
sies, which took on a new lease of life, and 
are now a mass of lovely flowers. I have 
never mixed them in this way before, but so 
lovely is the effect that it will most probably 
be extended in future years. Unlike many 
of the choice tufted Pansies, this is rarely 
affected to any great extent by the drought 





SO See Gee oy adr ee Dianthus superbus, 


or by the ravages of eelworm, which plays 
such havoc among the large. flowered kinds. 
It is a plant, too, which can be easily in- 
creased by division, both in autumn and 
spring, when fine broad edgings may be made 
of it. There are several varieties of this 
pretty plant, of which G. Wermig, a lovely 
deep purple flowers is one of the best. 


Ge2 ME: St 


Polygonum alpinum. 

Although it shares with many others of 
its tribe the habit of spreading about all over 
the place, this is quite worth growing for its 
plumes of creamy Spiraa-like flowers in sum- 
mer. It is not a giant like some of its 
family, but of comparatively dwarf growth, 
and if it can be given enough room. will 
quickly make a large patch, which, when in 
flower, will be quite attractive. Like most of 
the Polygonums, it likes a cool situation. 


Na Ee 
Rose Blush Rambler. 


Though not so brilliant in colour as many 
of the Ramblers, the delicate ‘‘ apple-blossom 
tinted” flowers of this variety are particularly 
charming, and are borne in large trusses. It 
is avery Vigorous grower, and does well in a 
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town garden, as, in fact, most of the Ram- 
blers do. The flowers are single or semi- 
single, and to my mind much preferable to 
the comparatively shapeless flowers of the 
ubiquitous Dorothy Perkins. NE, 


Berberis Darwini. 

Groups of this lovely early-floweringe shrub 
are very handsome at the present time, the 
drooping branches laden with ornamental 
dark blue fruits. Blackbirds and thrushes 
are having the time of their~ lives among 


them, devouring them ravenously, and 
thereby destroying their beauty. M<S: 


Roses at Kew. 


Despite the fact that the season is well ad- 
vanced, the Roses at Kew are still making 
a brave show. The aptly named Moonlight, 
With its large, fragrant, white-flushed, yellow 
flowers, looks like blooming for some time to 
come. Prince Charming, a remarkably free 
H.T., is still bearing its reddish, copper 
blooms in quantity. Red Letter Day survives 
time and weather, and is always an attraction, 
not only for the. brilliant crimson of its 
flowers, but on account of their distinct form. 
White Killarney, a sport of Killarney, is an 
attractive Rose, but hardly an improvement 
on the latter, whose flesh colouring is so 
delightful. Padre, another free bloomer, we 
noted in good form, and apart from all its 
other merits, it is useful for the long stems 
on which its flowers are borne. There is a 
number of other varieties looking well, many 
of them we know to have been in flower for 
several weeks, so a note of the varieties:in 
the Kew collection affords a good indication 
of those whose flowering period is something 
more than transitory. 





ALPINE. 


Dianthus superbus. 


This is native of Central and Southern 
Europe, where it must-be looked for in open 
woodlands and damp meadows. It ascends 
at St. Moritz and at Pontresina in the 
Engadine to about 6,000 feet, and may thus 
lay some claim to being at least at times a 
sub-alpine plant. Even at these elevations D. 
superbus remains an inhabitant of damp 
meadows, and, like its relative, Ragged 
Robbin (Lychnis Flos-cuculi), slits its petals 
into narrow segments of little substance 
which give due warning, in common with the 
soft, narrow leaves of deepest green, not 
glaucous, that shelter and moisture are needed 
by this short-lived plant. For garden pur- 
poses it had best be treated as biennial. It 
sets seeds readily and does not seem so much 
inclined as most Dianthi to intermarry with 
every other Pink in the neighbourhood and 
produce nothing but mules. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of variation in size and 
colour of the flowers, which vary from lilac to 
quite a good pink, more or less shaggy to- 
wards the centre, with fine reddish hairs and 
more or less freckled with olive-brown or 
green spots. In height, too, it may vary from 
6 inches to 18 inches, and it is very advisable 
to save seeds from those plants that give one 








individually the greatest pleasure. The 
flowers are sweetly scented, the habit is 


branched, and good specimens in full: bloom 
fully. deserve their name superbus. To get 
the best results plant in a partly-shaded posi- 
tion in a deep bed of peat, leaf-mould and 
sand, and some lumps of porous sandstone, 
and raise a fresh batch every year from your 
best plants which reproduce themselves 
fairly true. Our illustration gives a very fair 
idea of the cool, shady ledge which suits this 


plant. We-Ei-‘THet: 
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FERNS. 


Maiden-hair Ferns (Adiantum cuneatum) 
in the summer. 


It is not everyone who has © favourable 
houses for the growth of this popular old 
Fern so as to provide a supply of cut fronds 
of enduring character. The growth made 
when mixed up with other plants is not 
always of the best description. It may look 
better, it is true, darker in colour, and so 
on, but this is not the kind of material to 
last fresh when cut. 
light, well-ventilated house with good con- 
trol over atmospheric moisture, the plants 
being as near the glass as possible, and in 
no sense overcrowded, otherwise the lower 
fronds, and others where the growth is dense, 
will either turn yellow or damp off. Damp- 
ing off spreads rapidly in a humid and close 
atmosphere with possibly no fire-heat. This 
latter accessory cannot be considered essen- 
tial by any means, being all the better for 
the plants if dispensed with entirely, pro- 
vided other means are sequal to the case. 
By this I mean a proper system of ventila- 
tion both by night and day, with no over- 
shadowing from other- plants, At all times 
should air more or less be left on; by this 
means there should be no signs of moisture 
deposited upon the plants in the form. of 
dew in the morning. The greater part of 
the watering should be done early in the 
day, with no late evening damping down. 
By this means a good lasting growth will 
be obtained, the fronds of a pale-green, with 
small pinnz as compared with others grown 
in more moisture, more warmth, and more 
shading, these having larger pinne and 
fronds possessing a deeper shade’ of colour 
that is not nearly so beautiful as the former. 
What may be termed 


~~ 

THE COOL TREATMENT as aforestated is not 
nearly enough seen in _ practice. Many 
growers do not, 1 think, sufficiently realise 
the fact that this Fern is but little removed 
from a green house plant as to its actual 
needs. On the other hand, it is also possible 
to grow it thoroughly well in houses with 
heat and moisture, but in order “to do this 
in the best possible manner two or three 
points have to be considered. Firstly, the 
position should be one with a large amount 
of light, for I would rather shade plants in 
cool-houses than in those heated at all, so as 
to act as a deterrent to over-luxuriant 
growth. Secondly, the plants in) warmth 
should of the two be in smaller pots pro- 
portionately to those in the cool, and for the 
same reasons; and thirdly, the watering 
ought not to be excessive, nor overhead 
syringing be permitted. In this way it is 
quite possible to so manage the plants as to 
make them in every way valuable. In no 
case should overpotting be permitted. To 
fancy that fresh potting is needful every 
year is altogether a fallacy. It may be 
urged by some that they cut such a quantity 
of fronds, and therefore the plants need to 
be repotted ; whereas, in fact, quite the oppo- 
site is the case. Take two plants, for in- 
stance, in health and of equal conditions in 
all respects; pot the one, giving an average 
shift, and treat in the usual manner, leaving 


the other not potted at all, but assist it, if. 


needful, by manure-water and clear water 
also in plenty. When the. 


GROWTH IS FIT FOR PICKING, treat both 
plants the same, cutting them hard if need- 
ful, and after this note which plant of the 
two will afterwards recover itself, and be 
presentable in a given space of time. The 


What is wanted is a ~ 


plant that has been repotted will stand the 
greater risk of losing its roots, or, at any 
rate, of having them weakened considerably. 
Given two such examples, methinks I can 
fancy how the fronds of the non-potted one 
will be sought for first, simply because they 
are the most suitable for*cutting. J am not 
going to assert that repotting is to be re- 
duced to absolutely no potting at all, but if 
the plants had about half as much of it as 
they frequently receive, it would be all the 
béetter for them after they have arrived at a 
serviceable size, and even prior to that less 
would often suffice. When the house room 
is not sufficient to accommodate the plants 
satisfactorily, and there are pits or frames 
at disposal, let these be turned to account 
for their occupation. I have a large stock 
that cannot now be accommodated in any 
other way than in this manner. The surface 
is a bed of ashes, the depth being sufficient 
to allow of the plants standing upon 6-inch 
pots inverted, this being much better than 
close upon the ashes. Top and bottom air is 
left on all night to prevent any damp, and a 
very light shading is laid on the glass during 
bright sunshine, as the plants are close up 
to it. Here these plants will and must re- 
main until the middle of September at the 
least, and they are better off than if shaded 
in houses by either plants or fruit-trees. I 
have seen them also done well in pits with 
a northern aspect, but here they could re- 
main later, as pipes were provided to keep 
out frost. If only a more rational mode of 
culture were adopted with this popular Fern, 
we should not hear so many complaints of 
the fronds not keeping in a satisfactory man- 
ner when cut. What is wanted is hard 
fronds, to use a popular phrase, and these 
can only be had by what may also be termed 
a hard course of treatment. A young stock 
of plants should also be coming 6n to supply 
the place of those becoming exhausted, as 


any plant will do in course of time when the. 


utmost possible return is got from it. 





—f 


Filmy Ferns on walls. 


As galvanised wire is not injurious to Filmy 
Ferns in any way, the simplest method of 
covering a wall is by having a trellis made of 
it with meshes of a good size (2} inches or 
3 inches), so as to allow for the packing in of 
peat, which should be broken up into lumps 
sufficiently small to be forced through the 
meshes. Starting from the bottom, it should 
be packed quite hard, and then the plants, 
either Hymenophyllums or Trichomanes, or 
even young Todeas, should be pegged to it. 
The irellis should be kept at a distance of 
about 3 inches from the wall by means of 
hooks, thus allowing a bed of material suf- 
ficient for them to grow on for several years 
Without being touched. Another easy method 
of covering a wall is by using flat iron bars, 
about 4 inches wide, fixed in the wall hori- 
zontally at distances of about 15 inches apart, 
the space between being filled up with com- 
pressed boggy peat, in which Filmy Ferns 
luxuriate. It is kept constantly moist by 
means of water being poured with a syringe 
or spouted pot from the top, and allowed to 
run down between the wall and the plants. 
Do not on any account syringe them over- 
head ; they derive quite sufficient moisture in 
the way just stated and keep their fronds in 
a healthy state much longer. Another way 
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of placing Ferns on walls is to nail virgin. 


cork on them, and form jn it pockets for their 


reception. 
downwards, using some large pieces and some 
small—the large overlapping will form the 
pockets; or, in order to give a more natural 
and rugged appearance, procure some iron 


stay brackets 6 inches long, let 2 inches into _ 


the wall; the stays should be put in every 
3 feet 6 inches, horizontally. On these lay a 
small bar or rod of iron, procure some sand- 
stones of different sizes and lengths, and lay 
them on the bars alternately in different sizes 
so as to form a rugged and broken appear- 
ance. The stones should have a little cement 
put behind them to hold them securely against 
the wall. The rows of stays should be a foot 
apart. The Filmy Ferns thus placed~ will 
soon cover their supports and will look as if 
growing on a natural miniature rock. 


x 





Gardening in dry summers, 


A good deal has been said about the 
drought, and complaints, not unreasonably, 
have been general; but it should be borne in 
mind that bright, warm summers are More 
enjoyabie and more fruitful than those of a 
dull, damp character, and that we can hardly 
have too much sunshine if we prepare for 
it aright. The first and great preparation 
cannot, however, be improvised—it is, of 
course, deep working of the soil, which should 
be systematically done. If this be neglected, 
no amount of surface-stirring will compensate 
for depth of soil. Stirring is. useful when the 
roots have plenty of room below; but if they 
are cramped in their action, we have no right 
to expect a favourable result. Where the 
soil lacks depth, then mulching is better than 
earth-stirring, as it keeps it cool and imparts 
nourishment; but on deeply-worked, well- 
manured. land, the hoe, worked deeply all 
over the surface, breaking it up to a fine ash- 
like consistence, 2 inches or so deep, will 
answer the same purpose without robbing the 
land of sun-warmth in the way that mulching 
does. Of course, the mulch saves labour, and 
that is sometimes an object; but I have 
found, with a deep, well-manured soil and a 
loose surface, that the warmth of-even sum- 
mer days is beneficial rather than otherwise. 
Mulching on shallow, imperfectly worked 
land is invaluable—in fact, indispensable to 
many things. Watering permanent crops is 
not an unmixed good; it tends to carry off 
the fertilising matters from the soil, if given 


in sufficient quantity to be of any use, and ~ 


if the surface only be moistened the roots 
are kept near the top, where they are roasted, 


\ instead of striking downwards, which they 


would have done if left to look after them- 


selves. The earth is the storehouse of plants, 
and, if a good supply of food be there ready 
for their use, the result will be more satis= 
factory than if they are living from hand to 


mouth on the limited supplies which can be | 


given to them in dry, hot weather, in the 
shape of surface-moistening. I have been 
speaking more of vegetables, such as Peas, 
Cauliflowers, etc., which cannot .be had in 
good condition in a dry, hot summer, unless 
the land be well attended to. A light mulch 


Commence at the top and work ~ 


to fruit trees, especially to those carrying 


heavy crops, is a great help in keeping the 


roots near the surface. But we do not want 
to keep out all sun-heat; it is the only thing 
lacking to make our climate perfect for fruit- 
growing, as without it the wood will not 


ripen, and the’ whole question of fruit-grow- | 


ing hinges on this. No one ought to require 
to be told that, if we water at all, enough 
must be given to reach the bulk of the roots. 
Yet there is generally a want of thoroughness 
in work of this character that detracts from 


its value. , 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. — . 





Some showy Viburnums. 


Viburnums are a showy group of late spring 
and early summer-flowering, shrubs. As is 
the case with certain Hydrangeas, some of 
the Viburnums develop large, “showy bracts 
to the flowers at the expense of the reproduc- 
tive organs. In some instances these sterile 
flowers are intermixed with the fertile blos- 
soms, but in other cases fertile flowers are 
absent and the whole inflorescence is made up 
of the showier sterile blossoms, as is the case 
with our common Snowball- tree (Viburnum 
Opulus, var. sterile). 

The Viburnums enjoy a very wide distribu- 


some being found in North America, 
others in China, Japan, the Himalaya, 
Europe, etc. Although they thrive in ordi- 
nary garden soil, the best results are obtained 
by planting them in good, well-drained loam. 
Many of the Viburnums root-freely from cut- 
tings, but a few of the species are often propa- 
gated from seeds. In the following notes 
attention is directed to a few of the more 
showy kinds suitable for general planting, no 


tion, 


-attempt being made to deal with the species ~ 


generally :— 
V. MACROCEPHALUM.—This has been known 
by its sterile form for upwards of 60 years, for 


it was described by Fortune in the ‘* Botani- 


cal Register ’’ as long ago as 1847. Later, in 


1863, the fertile form. was described by 
Carriére, in the ‘‘ Revue Horticole,’’ as V. 
Keteleeri. Neither form -became common, 


however, and it is only during the last 12 


that the sterile form has 
It is a native of 


years or I5 years 
come to be widely grown. 


China, and remarkable for its large in- 
florescences, which compare in size and ap- 


pearance with those of Hydrangea Hortensia. 
The branches- are rather slender, and bear 
broadly-oval leaves, covered—more especially 
below—with greyish hairs. The inflorescences 
of the sterile form may be each from 4 inches 
to 8 inches across, and they continue in good 
condition for three weeks or four weeks from 
the middle of May or early June, according to 
the position of the plant. Except in the south 


Viburnum tomentosum, 


and south-west counties it should be planted 
against -a wall, which may have either an 
east, west, or south exposure, for it is not 
very hardy, as the young shoots are liable to 
injury from late frosts. 

VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM, hére figured, a 
Japanese species, grows to a height “of va feet 
or 6 feet, with broadly -oval leaves, with pro- 
minent veins. The flowers are produced in 
large flattened heads, a considerable number 
of small fertile blooms being intermixed with 
a few large sterile flowers. The variety 
Mariesi has much finer flower-heads than the 
tvpe, whilst plicatum bears all sterile flowers, 
the flower-heads having much the appearance 
of those of the common _ Snowball-tree 
although they are larger.  V. plicatum 
grandiflorum is a glorified form of ‘the last- 

named variety, both bracts and inflorescences 
being particularly fine, whilst the plant blos- 


_ described 
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soms with great freedom. In the case of the 
type and the varieties the flowers are white. 

V. Oputus, the Guelder Rose of our hedge- 
rows, is usually represented in gardens by its 
sterile- flowered vz ariety, the inflorescences of 
Ww apie resemble small, white balls. The type 

, however, well worth growing, for though 
‘tg flowers may not be so showy as those ‘of 
the variety, it bears decorative red fruits later 
in the year. 

V. LANTANA (the Wayfaring-tree) isa. well- 
known native shrub, w hich . bears large, 
flattened heads of fertile flowers , followed by 
showy fruits, which are alternately red and 
black when ripening. V. Lantana is an ex- 
cellent shrub for planting in, out-of-the-way 
places. It is also an excellent seaside shrub. 


V. DILATATUM, a Japanese shrub, growing 
from 5 feet to 8 feet high, bears small cream- 





coloured flowers, but is more showy when 
covered with its bright-red fruits towards the 
end of summer. 

V. ODORATISSIMUM is a very vigorous ever- 
green, which can only be grown “successfully 
out-of-doors in the milder parts of the coun- 
try. In Devonshire and Cornwall it is met 
with as a bush, 12 feet or 15 feet high, and as 
far through. 

The newer Viburnums, such as V. Carlesi, 
V. rhytidophyllum, V. utile, etc., have been 
on several occasions recently in 
these pages, while the Laurustinus and its 
forms have also been referred to. 





Euptelea polyandra. 
This. fast-growing tree, which comes from 
the forests of Central Japan, is very interest- 
ing when in bloom, which is generally about 
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the middle of April. The racemes of flowers 
would be almost unnoticed but for their red 
anthers, which add a pleasing soft colour and 
lacy appearance as they depend from the long 
and tender, graceful young shoots, The 
leaves are large and of a bronzy green, with 
red stalks. -These change in autumn to a 
charming red and yellow colour, while the 
bare wood in winter is almost as red as that 
of the Siberian Dogwood (Cornus alba) 
The stem of the tree and the older wood are 
prettily streaked with grey, after the manner 
of the snake-barked Maple (Acer pennsylvani- 
cum), E. M. 





The Pearl Bush (Exochorda), 


There are only two well-known species— 
E. Alberti from Turkestan, and E. grandi- 
flora from: the northerly parts of China. 
There is, however, another Chinese species, 
E. Giraldi, while E. macrantha is of hybrid 
origin. They thrive in good, loamy soil, de- 
light in a sunny position, and are easily 
increased from layers put down in spring. 
Cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy 
soil in a close frame in summer may also be 
rooted, although they are not very certain. 
Pruning should tale ‘the form of thinning out 
the older branches after flowering. 


FE. ALBERTI, figured on p. 547, may attain a 
height of 10 feet or 12 feet, with a similar 
diameter. The white flowers are each up- 
wards of 1 inch across, and produced in vigor- 
ous racemes each 4 inches long. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of the plant is seen in the 
stamens, which are 25 in number, and 
arranged in groups of five each, 


FE. GRANDIFLORA grows to a similar size as 
the last-named, with rather narrower leaves, 
The white flowers are larger, each frequently 
13 inches across, and borne in upright in- 
florescences in’ May. The stamens in. tiis 
case are but 15 in number, and arranged in 
clusters of three each. 

E. MAcRANTHA is, if anything, a freer flower: 
ing bush than either of the two named, witile 
it promises-to grow to a similar size. It was 
raised about 14 years ago by the Inte M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, between the two fore- 
going species; and the racemes of white 
flowers are equal to those of the best of either 
parent, whilst they exhibit a curious mixiure 
of the arrangement of the stamens inter- 
mediate between the parents. 


E. Girarpt is said to be. finer even than the 
other kinds, but little can be said regarding 
its value here yet, as it has not been in culti- 
vation long enough to enable us to judge of 
its merits. It, however, appears to be as 
vigorous and hardy as the other kinds. When 
one kind only is required E. macrantha should 
be grown. 





Leptospermum Nicholl, 


Unfortunately this beautiful shrub is not 
suitable for the colder parts of our country, 
it being a native of New Zealand, and not 
hardy except in the favoured counties of: the 
south and west. Where it does succeed there 
is scarcely a more elegant or brilliant shrub 
during its season of bloom, -the slender 
growths at that time being smothered with 
deep, carmine red flowers, which, though 
small, render the bushes very beautiful. 








All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie 
London, E.C., and not to individuals. 
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% Seasonable notes, 


Already, early in August, some of the out- 
door varieties are in flower, and these will 
go on until frost cuts them off. One may have 
thought that early blooms are not desirable. 
They are out of season, as it were, but few 
would be likely to object to them in the exce!l- 


lent condition in which they may be obtained_ 


in a year that suits as this does. In groups, 
cr in beds by themselves, the early kinds 
make a bold display, besides providing cut 
blossom in quantity. For years I have 
favoured the Polly family, as it may be 
termed, because, besides the type, there are 
at least two others as useful as the original. 
Polly. bears bronzy-yellow blooms varying in 
colour, and the yellow’ variety is particularly 
fine. Little has been heard of the yellow one, 
perhaps, on account of a scarcity, but to my 
thinking it quite surpasses other early sorts 
of the colour. Then there is the crimson 
variety, a rather deep shade with old gold 
reverse and more or less of the latter colour 
on the edges of the petals. This, however, 
is good; and, in fact, the three of them are 
unequalled just now. The plants are no taller 
than a couple of feet, and nearly the same 


in diameter, with dozens of flowers open and - 


opening. | partially disbud and get the 
blooms about 4 inches across and of nice solid 
build. Not quite so early are the Bronze 
and the Crimson Goacher, two splendid Iinds 
—models, indeed, of early outdoor varieties. 
For a white, Roi des Blancs is grand, but 
the rather tall and loose habit of growth is 
against it somewhat, and in comparison to 
the others one might well go back to the 
old Mine. Desgrange, which is not only a 
better grower, but the blooms come earlier, 
too. One could also wish that the variety 
Normandie were just a couple of weeks 
earlier, as a pink kind to come in with the 
Pollys would be appreciated; a sort, I mean, 
to produce flowers with equally good quality. 
Compared to the above-named, the majority 
of varieties termed early are showing their 
crown buds, and if we wish that the plants 
shall produce high-class flowers in September 


_and onwards, these early flower-buds must 


be retained, From my point of view, how- 
ever, this group should not be grown without 
some thought of protection: when the flowers 
open. Ideal kinds are Sanctity, Almirante, 
and so on; but of these something may be 
written later, : 
Chrysanthemum plants generally, referring 
to those in pots to give a few big blooms 
on each, or a quantity in bush form of plant, 
are looking well. The style of growth 
favoured by me is never of a gross nature, 
and soils recommended in former notes will 
not lead to such. The planis at the end of 
July appeared comparatively short, and they 
were certainly well rooted. They also seemed 
light ‘in the colour of the leaves with just one 
week of feeding with weak liquid manure. 
There is, at the time of writing, little to com- 
plain about on that score. I may have seen 
the specimens of other growers larger in the 
way of foliage and stem, also much. taller, 
but knowing the splendid state of the roots 
below, am quite content with things as they 
are. Each season, for the sake of experi- 
ment, a few plants, each of the niore 
favoured show kinds, at least a few of- the 
later-flowering ones have the main growth 
topped. Readers of .my ‘remarks at the 
seasonable time. will have concluded. that 
such practice is not recommended generally. 
It is said that. by stopping, one can ensure an 


’ earlier bud formation, or a later, as the case 


es 


may be. It will be interesting to state, there- 
fore, that so far as this season’s work is con- 
cerned, the plan makes not the slightest dif- 
ference in the matter of time, but that it has 
a most marked effect on the nature of the 
plants’ growth and progress..° Thus the 
specimens of the variety Majestic, as an ex- 
ample, are now giving the crown bud, 
whether operated on or no; but as regards 
growth of these plants, there is no compari- 
son. The untopped ones are so much the 
better in every respect, and are bound to pro- 
duce the finer flowers... Exactly the same 
thing occurs in the case of other varieties, 
and one is more than ever. convinced that an 
early start in the season with late-flowering 
varieties is the system that will succeed the 
better. Stopping the shoots, again, to make 
a plant bushy is not at all necessary. I can 
count, on some sorts, a score of side growths 
on naturally grown plants, and have yet to 
‘learn how to obtain as many by any other 
process without detracting from the quality 
of subsequent blossom. Varieties suitable for 
bush plants are well chosen, consequently 
there are none that could be termed leggy. 
In fact, no sort for any purpose is favoured 
to-day that goes up to an undue height. The 
interesting item of : 

BUD SELECTION is now engaging attention, 
and it is all the more pleasing this season 
because few crown buds showed themselves 
during July. Although these were not ignored — 
that month, one would rather they appeared ° 
up to the middle of August. On no account 
should these be missed if the grower is de-- 


.sirous of having well-developed blooms, par- 


ticularly of the-double Japanese kinds. A tyro 
may find these crown buds in the centre of 
a cluster of growths, the latter being snapped 
off; otherwise, they would in time smother 
the former. The wisdom of giving the plants 


. Stimulants in a weal state at every time of 


watering is that then we know all are bene- 
fited, because it is unusual for all of the plants 
to require moisture at the same time. It 
may be that just now green fly will come in 
the points of the growths, and this can be 
dealt with by a dusting of tobacco powder, 
taking care to do it in the evening, and then 
syringing the same off the following morn- 
‘ing. Hot sun and tobacco dust will burn the 
tender leaves. It is well to cut away all 
growths that come from the base of the 
plants. If left they would weaken the same 
and require to be removed later on. Any of 
the choice or scarce sorts might be rooted. 
They would come in useful as stock plants, 
even if small. Tying is always a matter of a 


_ course, and should never be neglected, or the 
loss of some valuable branch may result. 


HW. S. 





Not only the exhibitor, but the man who. 
grows for cut bloom must now see that the 
plants never suffer from lack of moisture. It ~ 


Chrysanthemums, _ 


~is necessary, therefore, to look over thé plants 


twice daily and to supply their needs as their 

appearance indicates. Security against winds 
is essential, and this can be provided by a 

rough-and-ready erection to which the stakes 

can readily be secured. Such plants as ‘seem, 

by reason of their vigorous growth, to have | 
fully occupied their ‘root-space in “the pots 

should be top-dressed as soon as possible. 

Good, roughly-chopped loam, blackened. {but 

no more) with soot is very valuable as a top- 

dressing... Reserve chemical stimulants for 

use atia dater-daté;: “oe se sae "ae: 
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Sweet Peas at Marks Tey. 


' The district around Colchester has long 
been celebrated for its Roses, and it gives 
_ promise of becoming an important Sweet Pea 
centre. Having business to transact in Col- 
- chester not long ago, we decided to break our 
journey at Marks-Tey and pay a visit to the 
nurseries of Messrs. Andrew Ireland and 
-Hitcheock. This is a comparatively new firm, 
but already it has made a name. for itself 
in the Sweet Pea world, and, as_ its 
aim is to supply only the best, and these all 
home grown, we_confidently predict further 
successes, both on the show bench and in 
business. ; = 





and the like. In this delectable spot Mr. 
Ireland carries on his work, and strives after 
his ideal, which is to supply the best Sweet 
Pea seed in the world. 

On the land adjoining the house, and on 
an extensive acreage across the main road, 
the Sweet Peas are grown. Mr, Ireland is 
a good cicerone, with the happy trait of im- 
parting to others no small share of the en- 
thusiasm. which he himself possesses for his 
plants. We were first of all taken to a large, 


-unheated glasshouse, where the new seed- 


lings are grown in pots.. They-are trained up 
bamboo supports held in place by wires, run- 


> ; Dianthus Mascott. 


ry - > _ 


As we have mentioned, the firm is compara- 
tively new, but what Mr. Ireland does not 
know about growing and exhibiting Sweet 
Peas is not worth knowing. He has been 


__’ intimately and practically connected with the 


culture of these plants for more than thirty 

years. Seeing that, at the first three shows 
-at which this firm exhibited, it was 

awarded three gold medals, a_ challenge 
trophy, and a first prize in the seedling class, 
its» outlook for the future can only be de- 
scribed as exceedingly promising. 
_. Just where a branch from the main road 
leads to Birch there used to stand a nice old 
farmstead, fronted by a rather dreary-looking 
orchard. The farmstead is still there, looking 
more spick and span than in the old days, 
and the dreary orchard has given place to a 
garden gay with Roses, Phloxes, Liliums, 


ning from end to end of the house. Here 
we saw many new varieties which can hardly 
fail to *make a sensation when. they appear 
before the public. 

Adjoining the glasshouse there were more 
seedlings, and most of the novelties for 
which the firm is famous, growing out of 
doors, and particularly healthy they looked. 
We noticed the brilliant Mascotts Scarlet, 
with four flowers of remarkable size to every 
spike; Mascotts Helio, with its distinctive 
burnished bronze shade; Mascotts Ingman, 


surely one of the largest Sweet Peas in cul- 


tivation, and wonderfully free flowering ; 
Bunty, of a most atiractive colour, the standard 
orange salmon and the wings rosy salmon; 
Annie Ireland, another distinct flower with 
white wings and a blush standard edged terra 
cotta; Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock, with flowers 


rivalling those of Mascotts Ingman for size, 
and in-colour pale pink flushed with salmon 
on a cream ground; Le Mahdi, a really 
rich purple, and others. 

On another part of the land we were shown 
long rows of such popular favourites as 
Market Pink, Mrs. T. Jones, Tangerine Im- 
proved, and a large number of other varie- 
ties growing for seed, and, as we looked 
along the rows, we were much struck by the 
fact that it was impossible to detect a rogue 
anywhere. 

Mr. Ireland intends to put down a much 
larger acreage to Sweet Peas next year, but, 
meanwhile, he is not letting his land lie idle. 
Part of it is devoted to.Wallflowers, part to 
Antitrhinums—we saw some particularly fine 
varieties; there are also Polyanthuses, Auri- 
culas, and some of the land is given up to 
vegetables pending its use for Sweet Peas. 

Before taking our departure we inspected 
the stock of the choice Dianthus Mascott (here 
figured), which was given an award of merit 
ata recent R.H.S. show. All the plants were 
sturdy-looking, with good, healthy foliage, 
and when offered to the public will assuredly 
become popular with amateur and market 
gardeners alike, 





Strelitzia Reginze in the open. 


This beautiful and magnificent plant is now 
opening its flowers in that paradise of rare 
and choice specimens, the garden at Sharpi- 
tor, Salcombe, high on the northern slope of 
Bolt Head, a veritable beauty-spot in the 
scenery of England. 

Planted in May, 1920, it has continued to 
make satisfactory growth with a little winter 
protection, less against frost, perhaps, than 
the salt-laden gales which in winter and 
Spring sweep up the estuary, and which, to 
use the local phrase, ‘‘ terrify’? even some 
hardy plants which are non-resistant to saline 
influences into showing, by their wilted and 
scorched foliage, all the signs of a sharp 
frost. One after another the alternate spikes 
of brilliant orange and deep blue emerge 
from the great green spathe jutting at righi 
angles to the stem, and which lifts itself 
clearly.above the large leaves of glaucous, 
greyish green. 

The Strelitzias (fourteen varieties are given 
in Nicholson) are denizens of South Africa, 
and S. Regine is at once the best known and 
most beautiful. A large bed of this par- 
ticular species in full flower, as may be seen, 
for instance, in the Public Gardens at Panama, 
is a most arresting sight, but the torrential 
rains which descend about flowering time 
are apt to spoil the perfection of the inflores- 
cence, and therefore, if grown in the open as 
a rarity in our gardens on the South-West 
Coast, it should be sheltered from heavy rain 
as far as possible. | Beneath this splendid 
flower at Sharpitor, Mesembryanthemums of 
varied hues carpet the ground, and near it 
are flourishing Bowkeria Gerardiana, Ery- 
thrina Crista-galli, Bauhinia Yunnanensis, 
Franciscea floribunda, with its powerfully 
fragrant flowers, like a flat Convolvulus of 
Lilac, passing to white, Alberta magna, Gor- 
donias Altamaka and anomala, Corynocarpus 
laevigata, Lonicera Hildebrandti, Gtevina 
Avellana, Hoheria populnea, Hoheria angus- 
tifolia, Banksia serrata, red flowered, 
another Banksia_15 feet high, with pale yel- 
low flowers, Eucalyptus picifolia, with 20 other 
varieties of Eucalypti, and many other 
treasures. 

In favoured localities, therefore, it is quite 
possible to grow this. striking plant with 
success. Like many tropical plants, it ap- 
pears indifferent to the nature of the ground, 
but a mean should be observed between too 
poor and too rich a soil. TP AeHYpE; 

Avonwick, S. Devon. 
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Early Pears, 


The demand for early Pears is not perhaps 
so great as that for mid-season and late 
varieties, yet when early fruits are available 
they are always ‘appreciated—provided they 
are of good quality. Formerly it was cus- 
tomary to find a tree or two of such a variety 
as Hessle, or, as it is sometimes called, Hazel, 
but this Pear appears now to have lost its 
popularity, at all events, in private gardens. 
Perhaps this present-day neglect may be attri- 
butable, in some degree, to the shortness of 
the season of Hessle, for the fruits do not keep 
long after they ripen. Its place has, to some 
extent, been filled by the Jargonelle, but in 
some gardens this Pear is not too prolific, 
nor can it be relied upon as a regular bearer. 
It is most commonly grown on the Quince, 
but I- think better results follow the use of 
the free stock, although, in the latter case, 
trees do not come into profitable bearing for 
a few years after they are planted. Those 
who are interested in this Pear, and who do 
not care to wait long for a return, would do 
well to get double-grafted trees. © Another 
very popular variety is, of course, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien. On the whole, Williams’ is 
decidedly a more prolific Pear than Jargonelle, 
but, like Hessle, its season is only a brief one, 
the fruits rapidly deteriorating after they 
ripen. The season may be slightly prolonged 
by gathering fruits a few days before they 
ripen and “placing them in a cool store or 
fruit room. Coming into bearing earlier on 
the Quince, Bon Chretien makes the most 
satisfactory tree on the free stock. “It is 
alleged that by grafting it upon the White 
Thorn this Pear ripens almost a fortnight in 
advance of fruits from trees on the Quince, 
but the combination appears to be an un- 
natural one, and, unless for the sake of ex- 
periment, to be deprecated by gardeners. 
Souvenir de Congres is likewise a good early 
Pear. The variety is either a sport or a seed- 
ling from Bon Chretien, but it is less re- 
liable than its parent, although, it must be 
admitted, the fruits are very fine. In some 
soils Souvenir de Congres succeeds quite well, 
but in others it requires double grafting. 
Beurre Giffard is also useful for early work. 
If it is not in the first flight as regards 
quality, no one can cavil at its productiveness 
or the regularity with which it bears. When 
well thinned the fruits are large and hand- 
some, turning, when ripe, to a pale yellow 
colour. Citron des Carmes, Beurre d’Arem- 
berg, and Summer Doyenne Doyenne 
d’Ete—with, for early autumn use, Mme. 
Treyve, in addition to the better known varie- 
ties already named, would make a very re- 
presentative collection of early-fruiting Pears. 
Naturally, in Scotland, they all need the 
assistance of a wall, but in the south they do 
quite well as pyramids or as standards in the 
open. A ScortisH GARDENER. 








Gooseberries, 


Some good Gooseberries have been intro- 
duced of late years, but some of the old varie- 
ties are still the best for flavour. It is true 
that some of the extra-sized exhibition sorts 
are suitable for dessert, but many more are 
thick skinned and of very inferior flavour. J 
have grown a good many different sorts from 
time to time, but I still think that for all- 
round dessert quality Whitesmith is not to be 
beaten. It isa fact that, where a tree or two 
of it is growing amongst others, blackbirds 
and thrushes invariably choose Whitesmith, 
even though the rest of the sorts ripen simul- 
taneously. I admit that both Whinham’s In- 
dustry. and Keepsake are enormous bearers 


and superior to many sorts for: flavour, but I 
am sure that Whitesmith is still a valuable 
Gooseberry for profit, as, with judicious prun- 
ing and a sustaining. root-run, no fault can 
be found with the yield. The same remarks 
apply with equal force to the old Red War- 
rington as a red variety, added to which it 
will keep longer than any other variety if 
grown on a north border and protected from 
birds. Ironmonger may be lightly regarded 
by those who only know it by seeing it in the 
fruiterer’s shop, as its small size would tell 
against it; but those who are acquainted with 
the spreading habit of the tree, and, above all, 
its free-bearing character, will readily praise 
it. Trees on good ground and that are well 
fed will, in. a very short time, grow to an 
enormous size, while the quantity of fruit ob- 
tainable is astonishing. It has a hardy con- 
stitution, the fruit being very small—indeed, 
I know of no smaller—red in colour, and very 
hairy. It makes a most delicious preserve, 
and the fruit will hang on the trees in an 
eatable condition for a long time, though not 
so long as Warrington. Those who need a 
long supply of Gooseberries in a green state 
for tarts would find a few trees of Iron- 
monger invaluable, as large berries are 
always objectionable in the dining-room, and 
ordinary varieties quickly grow beyond the 
standard size. This Gooseberry also would 
pay the market gardener, as every season 
special orders are given for berries for pre- 
serving. The variety Rosebery is not very 
well known, but it is very sweet and pleasant, 
the fruits green, small, and freely produced. 
In White Champagne the skin is white and 
hairy, the flavour excellent. |The habit is 
erect and the leaves are pubescent. 
Gooseberry culture on walls and trellises is 
much more common than formerly, and splen- 
did fruit of the richest flavour may be thus 
grown. Wide or very deep borders are not 
necessary, but the compost must be fairly 
rich and sustaining, and frequent manurial 
waterings must be given when the fruit is 
swelling. I prefer fan-shaped trees, and 
these can be purchased of any nurseryman. 
The lateral shoots should be shortened in July 
and pruned back to a few eyes in winter. A 


friend of mine has choice Gooseberries trained ~ 


to the wire fence surrounding his orchard, and 
he annually obtains splendid crops. The 
principal points in ‘their culture are- liberal 
mulching, copious supplies of weak liquid- 


manure, and occasional syringings to keep> 


them free from insects. Cc: 





Early Apples, 

Some of the newer early Apples have de- 
posed others of the older varieties from their 
former places in the hardy fruit garden, but, 
nevertheless, the old sorts—or some of them— 
are yet very well worth growing. One has 
only. to think: of such Apples as Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Irish Peach, Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, White Juneating, Oslin, and Whorl 
Pippin to realise that, after all, an Apple does 
not necessarily require to be new to be good. 
The above-named varieties are dessert Apples, 
but some of the older kitchen sorts are more 
prolific and not greatly inferior in point of 
quality to more modern introductions. Early 
Julien, the Codlins (Keswick Codlin, Dutch 
Codlin, Spring-grove Codlin, and English 
Codlin), Lord Suffield, and the old Sugar Loaf 
Pippin compare. very favourably with newer 
Apples from my point of view. 

It is not wise, however, to plant these early 
Apples too freely, for their season is not a 
prolonged one, and the fruits do not keep 
too well. Those who appreciate early fruits 
for the kitchen may rely upon regular and 


_ Apples. 
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consistent crops from all the sorts enumerated, 
and this is more than can truthfully be said 
of some of our recently introduced kitchen 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





Fruit trees on walls, 


Care should be taken to see that these do 
not suffer from dryness at the roots. Even 
when rainy conditions have prevailed for some 
time, it-is wonderful how dry the soil at the 
base of a wall will remain; hence the need 
of occasionally giving the trees a thorough 
soaking. If, after this has been done, the 
trees are well mulched to prevent evapora- 
tion, they will be much benefited. Failure 
to carry satisfactory crops can often be traced 
to excessive dryness at the roots in the case 
of wall-trained trees, and the need for care 
in this direction when there has been a lot 
of dry weather is doubly great. #NG da. 





Figs under glass. 


Fig trees in pots which have been forced, 
and from which the fruits have been gathered, 
will now be showing the second. crop. As 
soon as these fruits finish swelling, or when 
they appear to be approaching the ripening 
stage, the syringe must be laid aside, At 
this season, however, ventilation is very free, 
therefore a little less dampness in the atmo- 
sphere willdonoharm. Figs are usually free 
from injurious insects, but if there be brown 
scale in the house it may attack the Tig trees, 

Scot. © 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Plums failing. ; 


Some of my Plums grown on a ‘wooden > 
fence are going like enclosed and falling. 
Shall be glad if you can tell me the reason. 

Ee Om 

[The condition of the Plums is due to fun- 
goid disease which attacks one side of the 
fruit and produces the effect which is only too 
apparent on the specimens sent. Fruits so 
affected are usually termed bladder or pocket 
Plums, and should be gathered and burnt 
directly they are detected. Nothing can be 
done now, but next winter spray the tree 
after pruning it with caustic alkali solution 
or with Woburn wash, which can be obtained 
from any dealer in garden sundries. ] Ne 


Peach diseased. 


There is a peach-tree in a greenhouse here 
from which the fruit is dropping before it is 
ripe. I am sending you two to see. The 
tree has certainly never been dry at the roots, 
and it is very healthy and free from pests. It 
was put in 23 years ago when five years old 
and bore very good Peaches last year. This 
year I let it bear 30 fruits, which did not 
overcrowd it. The tree is immediately under 
the glass and the house ifaces west. I stopped 
syringing about ro days ago and have merely 
damped down since. I have the front and top 
lights open all day and the latter only at night. 
I should be very glad if you could give me 
some reason~for the disappointing crop. I 








must add that the fruits have mostly set on 


the under side of the shoots; those on the 
upper side are still on and swelling nicely. 
(Miss) E. R. Makins. 
[The fruit sent appears to us to be affected 
with the Peach rot disease. We regret being 
unable to assign the cause of attack, also to 
recommend a remedy, as it does not attack 
the fruits until they are about to reach 
maturity or are quite mature. To lessen the 
risk of the disease spreading we advise that 
all affected ‘fruits be burnt. Next winter 
thoroughly cleanse both the house and tree, 
and limewash all brickwork. After pruning 
and washing the tree dress it with Gishurst 
Compound, which use according to directions 
given on the lid of the box it is sold in.] 


i ee Se 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


As a high-class garden plant—a_ true 
perennial to boot—the Delphinium to-day 
holds a unique place. In the heyday of its 
flowering, with giant spikes towering to fully 
6 feet high, the Delphinium of to-day is a 
handsome plant. : 





Delphiniums. 


2 feet deep and does other things equally well. 

TIME FOR PLANTING AND PROPAGATION.—New 
plantations, or the replanting with root divi- 
sions of the old stock, cannot be undertaken 
at a bettertime than when the new growth is 
appearing—i,e., March or early-April. The 


Delphinium Nymph. 


GuLTURE.—A good garden soil will suit the 
plants quite well, but the better and deeper it 
is the better will the results be. <A_ well- 
trenched soil, with ample manuring, timely 
planting, and frequent hoeing, are all im- 
portant. Those who merely shovel out a 
shallow hole’and stick in a plant in a basin of 
earth; as it were, with the best half of the 
plant’s roots doubled beneath, destined to a 
speedy decay probably, cannot expect to suc- 
ceed half so well as he who trenches the soil 


work were better done by the end of March. 
The best class of plant is the newly-divided 
ground plant. Replanting en bloc is not to be 
recommended for a moment. This is im- 
portant. Portions with three crowns and a 
good root thong are quite large enough, even 
when stock plants are the reverse of scarce. 
Starved pot plants—that is, those examples 
that for a year or more have been in a 3-inch 
pot—are the worst to plant, and must never 
be planted as received. But if shaken out, and 


DID 


every particle of soil washed from them to dis- 
entangle their roots, they will recover much 
more quickly. Many have been the failures 
through planting such things with the solid 
ball of earth that almost defies progress of 
root or branch. All freshly-planted Del- 
phiniums should be inserted 2 inches deeper 
in the soil than formerly. Many new roots 
issue from the base of the growing crown, 
hence this advice. Freshly-established pot 
plants may be planted intact, but a scrap of a 
plant merely placed in a pot to execute the 
order should be shaken free of all soil without 
the least hesitation. The smallest plants and 
the novelties may be started in a bit of good 
loam, or potted for a month before planting 
out. All reasonably-sized plants, however, 
are best planted direct. Effective groups may 
be made by planting six plants or more over 
a 3-feet ground area, 18 inches being the mini- 
mum between any two plants of the size I 
have mentioned. So arranged, these Del- 
phiniums will make a fine display, and the 
group with mulching could remain for three 
years. Water or liquid-manure is of much 
service at flowering time, and should not be 
overlooked. In the second or third year, with 
good treatment and the addition of some well- 
known fertiliser to the soit during growth, 
these groups will impress all who see them, 
and no plants of the garden so well repay 
generous fare and treatment. 

Very effective masses for the shrubbery 
border or like places, as the margin of the 
woodland, may be secured by growing seed- 
lings, planted always in well-prepared ground, 
and away from hungry tree-roots. Seeds 
from. a good strain may now be obtained 
cheaply, and for many purposes in the gar- 
den are of much value. Seeds of these are 
best when sown in the open ground in drills, 
and by sowing quite thinly the young plants 
may remain in the seed-bed for a year, to be 
transferred to permanent positions to flower 
in due course. 

The variety Nymph, which we figure to- 
dav, is a very handsome form, the shapely, 
fairly-sized spikes carrying large, semi-double 
flowers of an attractive cream colour with 
pale yellow stamens. It was given an Award 
of Merit when shown by Messrs. Prichard 
before the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on July 26th. 





Lilium auratum in S.-W. 


Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Paying a hurried visit, after a lapse of a 
good many years, to the pretty garden of 
Major Julian Oswald, at Cavens, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, I was desirous of seeing if a 
fine clump of Lilium auratum, which had 
been in the garden for very many years, was 
still in existence. I found that the group 
had been largely reduced in size, but that 
this was due to bulbs having been taken 
off it a few years ago, and replanted in front 
of the old mansion. On going to see these 
I was much pleased to observe that these 
transplanted bulbs were doing as well as 
the original clump, and were showing signs 
of flowering satisfactorily. Ess. 





Gentiana cruciata. 


The Gentians have a reputation of not being 
particularly easy, and I have never achieved 
much success with G. acaulis in my London 
garden, though I have tried, it in different 
positions and soils. G. cruciata grows and 
flowers with me almost like a weed in ordi- 
nary, rather loamy soil, deep, and with a 
liberal admixture of stones to keep the soil 
cool. I put in several seedlings a couple of 
years ago and they have made good plants 
now, and are simply crowded with buds and 


flowers. O..E2€, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Early May in a Cornish garden. 


This particular garden is devoted chiefly to 
the genus Rhododendron, including Azalea, 
which is botanically the same thing.. Some 
twenty years ago I happened on the Sikkim 
Rhododendron argenteum flowering in the 
Temperate House at Kew, and thought it 
a far more magnificent thing than any Rho- 
dodendron I had ever seen. The collecting 
of as many species as could be got followed, 
and the raising from seed of some of those 
sent home from China by Wilson, Forrest, 
Farrer, and Ward, and this, together with 
hybridisation, has made the genus predomi- 
nant. Even as late in the season as this the 
fine old 20-foot bushes of what is known as 
Rhododendron Smith’s Scarlet are the most 
conspicuous thing to be seen. This is an 
arboreum hybrid of unknown origin and 
splendid constitution, and whilst some plants 
begin flowering in January, one had to be 
. altogether abolished, for it insisted on bloom- 
ing at the same time as the big neighbouring 
plant of the Chilian Fire Bush (Embothrium 
coccineum), and the clash of colour was too 
awful to contemplate. 

Another old hybrid, Bodartianum, supposed 
to be arboreum album crossed with campanu- 
latum, is represented by several large plants, 
and is a splendid hardy and very floriferous 
bush with white flowers spotted with crim- 
son. These are tall shrubs, but as regards 
stature nothing to be compared with what we 
may expect in the future if Rhododendron 
giganteum attains ia this cpuntry to the 
height of 80 feet, as recorded by Forrest in 
China.. So far the seedlings here are some 
6 inches high, and one wonders whether any 
of us will live to see any of them flower. Yet 
Dame Alice Godman’s exhibit of Rhododen- 
dron sino-grande this spring at the R.H.S. 
fortnightly show encourages one to hope for 
the best, since this species is obviously one of 
the large growers, and might have been ex- 
pected to keep us waiting for a very lony 
time. 

In contrast to these giants may be men- 
tioned the Forresti section, which creep like 
Ivy, rooting at the joints, and in their native 
country—China—grow over boulders and tree- 
stumps. At the end of each shoot they pro- 
duce a single, large, waxy red flower, and 
should be both interesting and ornamental 
if they can be got to"do in this country, The 
alpine section, which takes the place of 
Heather in the Chinese Mountains, is very fas- 
cinating, and at home reaches the altitude of 
16,000 feet. They are very hardy and admir- 
ably adapted for the rock garden, though it 
must be remembered that rabbits sometimes 
devour them with avidity, especially when 
newly planted, In colour they range from 
lavender blue, as exemplified by intricatum, 
fastigiatum, ete., to purple, as in rapicolum, 
white in cephalanthum, pink in tedoides, and 
yellow in chryseum. The tender Edgeworthi 
sectton is deliciously scented, and so in a 
less degree is Fortunei and its allies, 

The Cherries, lovely though they be, are 
not largely represented here. ‘There are 
Waterer’s, Veitch’s, and_three or four others; 
but in some ways the most striking is Cerasus 
lutea, a pale greenish yellow flower sent by 
the late Mr. Reginald Farrer. 

If it can be managed, the best place to 
plant these Cherries is on a high bank over- 
looking -a road or a pond, so that one can 
look up at them ; and in certain lights they are 
passing fair, especially if one goes beneath 
and looks up through them at the blue sky. 
Few shrubs can compare with the old Ber- 
beris Darwini, one specimen of which reached 
almost 20 feet here, and 40 or 50 feet across; 
but eventually it had to be cut down, 
as it was encroaching on the drive. Still, 
it was hard to have to sign its death warrant, 


or at least a sentence of decapitation, for 
it is now shooting’ merrily from ~ the 
base. Another beautiful Berberis © which 


grows to a large size is B. -stenophylla, a 
garden hybrid, and this also flowers early 
in May. 

The Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora), 
with its racemes of pure white flowers, at 
once attracts attention, but it is rather a ram- 
pant grower, and perhaps hardly justifies the 
extravagant praise which has been heaped 
upon it in times past, ~ 

Nor possibly does Viburnum Carlesi, 
though it is quite an attractive flower, and 
has the additional merit of a very sweet 
scent, 

The ordinary Ribes sanguineum is over, 
but to lovers of the curious, R. speciosuin will 
appeal, for it has the leaves of a Currant, 
and combines with them red flowers of the 
shape of a tiny Fuchsia bloom. Also it seems 
quite hardy, and will thrive in a hot, dry 
place. To turn from shrubs to 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS and _ bulbs. Tulipa 
Gesneriana major, tall, crimson, with a dark 
blue eye, is very showy and useful: more- 
over, it seems perfectly hardy and perennial, 
and comes up year after year without the 
least attention. The same may be said of 
T. reiroflexa, the canary-yellow petals. of 
which turn back in a quaint and pleasing 
manner. Unfortunately some of the most 
beautiful of the Tulip species, such as Greigil, 
Kolpakowskiana, etc., are loved inordinately 
by slugs, and need much care if they are to be 
kept alive. Narcissus calathinus does not 
stand being waterlogged, and besides, is at= 
tacked by the Daffodil fly, Merodon equestris. 
The bulbs are somewhat expensive, but it is 
easily raised from seed. 

Of the Primroses, our own wild plant is 
everywhere, and though so common that it 
is hardly valued-as it should be, is still one 
of the most lovely plants that grow. _ The 
double white, yellow, mauve, and crimson are 
all well worth having, but not quite so easy, 


the last especially requiring yearly division . 


and good culture in a shady place. The 
bright yellow Primula Forresti from China, 
Pineapple-scented and. very floriferous, is a 
delightful thing, and “thrives here in some 
terrace walls, wherein it can get very little 
nourishment. For they are not what is 
known as “dry walls,’? with earth between 
the stones, but made of regular masonry, and 
the Primulas were planted in chance holes 
with-very little «soil as seedlings. Some, 
indeed, were killed by last summer’s drought, 
but the majority are looking-as well as ever. 
For the information of those who may think 
of planting it, I may mention that it should 
be put in sideways, as a Ramondia is usually 
planted, and not on the flat, for it is suscepti- 
ble to winter damp if inserted in the ordinary 
way. ; 

This year, owing to the mild winter, 
we have in a dry border two fine groups of 
Primula malacoides; but, of course, it is not 
perfectly hardy. A friend; however, kindly 
gave me one of Ward’s Chinese Primulas, 
which Mr. Cox considers to be a hardier 
variety of this. Personally, I venture to 
differ. Hardier it may be, but the flower, to 
my eye, resembles Forbesi more than mala- 
coides. The Primulas area most interesting 
and beautiful study, but unfortunately we find 
them difficult in this damp climate, yet species 
like nutans, spicata, vinceflora,. and Men- 
ziesiana, to mention only a few, are worth 
any amount of trouble. 

In the spring the woodland, of which this 
garden largely consists, is carpeted with Blue- 
bells, millions upon millions of them, so that 


in places there seems to be a blue haze under- 


the trees. Here and there occurs an albino, 


> : ——— ¥ 
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which is very beautiful, and sometimes a pink 


variety, but for this one does not care. The 
Bluebell only succeeds the Wood Anemone, 


as this in some places follows the wild Daffo- 


dil, and this again the Snowdrops. ; 

As those who have read Mr. Farrer’s book, 
“In a Yorkshire Garden,’ will remember, 
the Wood Anemone in the West Country is 
often shaded with blue and pink. It was my 
privilege to show him the first blue ones he 
had ever seen, and his enthusiastic description 
of them in his book gives some idea of his 
excitement on that spring morning twelve 
years ago. We went to an Oak coppice about 


a mile off with a trowel and a broken-handled _ 


basket between us to collect some roots for 
his rock garden. Rather sceptical at first, 
for not wishing to disappoint him I had been 
rather reticent on the ‘subject, he soon became 


convinced that what he “had searched for 


during many years was indeed a reality, and 
was down on his knees every few minutes 
examining, and almost worshipping, the little 
upturned flowers. Once. only have I seen 


him so much moved, and that when he dis-. 


covered a magnificent variety of Ranunculus 
parnassefolius on the Drei Zinnen in the 
Tyrol. Only a few weeks before his lamented 


death he wrote from Burma that he hoped to 


come to Cornwall again on his return from 
the East, and have another glimpse of them. 
Would that the fates had permitted it! The 
other day another great gardener and botanist 
visited the same wood, and though his en- 
thusiasm was somewhat more restrained, he, 
too, was eager to dig up some roots to-take 
back to his Sussex garden. Daal sae 7. SOE 
Anemone ranunculoides, a little golden 
yellow species, also does well, but those who 
have pheasants in their gardens will find that 
they like to take their recreation in the form 
of pulling off all the flowers. E. Macor. 


Llanellan, St. Tudy, D.S.O., Cornwall. 


Work of the week. 
Foxgloves have now passed out of flower, 
and where these were scattered broadcast to 
furnish—temporarily—the ground — between 
newly-planted shrubs, they are now being re- 





moved, with the exception of a few selected 


white-flowered kinds having extra large 
blooms, which are left for seed. The young 


shrubs have grown well, and will now re-- 


quire all the available space—especially the 
Barberries—which would appear to have bene- 
fited during the period of drought from the 
slight shade cast‘ by the towering spikes of 
the Foxgloves. Where the Foxgloves have 


_been sown in the. wild garden. they will be 


left_to disperse their seed naturally. Some 
of the beds previously carpeted with autumn- 
sown annuals—which are now gone oui of 


flower—have had the soil refreshed, and are 


being planied with a selection of the best 
Aquitegias, including A, glandulosa, A. 


ceerulea, and A. Skinneri, which have been — 


raised from seed sown in March, and are 
< + : . 
now excellent plants. In order to provide a 


place for a quantity of seedling plants of 


Chelone barbata, Tropaolum polyphyllum, 
which has now finished blooming, has been 
removed, and after refreshing the soil the 
Chelone was put out at 15 inches apart. 
Some pipings of the pretty Pink, Inchmery, 
have been dibbled into sandy soil, and many 
others remain to be done as opportunity offers. 
Those who have neither frames ‘nor houses 


need not. despair about the propagating of © 
these pretty plants, as they will take root 


fairly well if dibbled into sandy soil in the 


open ground. They should, however, be torn 
off the old plants with a heel attached, and. 


some assistance is given if the leaves at the 
tips are reduced to half their length. Dwarf 


~ Gypsophilas, used. for. the edging of beds, 


have now been cut back, as their greatest 
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beauty is over for. the present, but when 
treated in this way these little plants quiclsly 
recuperate, and provide a further batch of 
flowers which continue until late autumn. 
Beds filled: with Stocks, Verbenas, ‘annual 
Phloxes, and similar plants are’ kept stirred 
up with the hoe to encourage vigorous 
growth, and late-sown annuals are thinned 
as soon as these become large enough to 
handle. Trimming of the rough grasses 
among shrubs in the outlying parts of the 
garden is being carried out, and the material 
placed .around “their base as a mulch. The 
flower spikes of Eremurus, Lilies, ete., are 
cut-away to half their le neth as they pass 
out of bloom to prevent exhaustion in the 
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yellow flowers showed to. great advantage 
above them. Quite close:to this colony there 
was another being established in ame shade, 
but .on a rather dry bank, gravel subsoil and 
leaf-soil in abundance as a surface mould. 
These plants, too, were thriving, but were 
planted in the position as an experiment. 


(CAAG a Be 





Tulip Pink Beauty. 


This very shapely Tulip is pointed, oe ning 
to a long cup, with a small yellow base The 
brightly =coloure d flowers are borne on stout 
stems, and the ovate leaves. are of good sub- 
stance. It grows to a height of 14 inches. 


Tulip Pink Beauty. 


production of seeds. Delphiniums are simi- 
larly treated where the seeds are not required. 
Cytisus alpinus, the fine Laburnum with long 
racemes, Delphiniums, and Cheiranthus 
Allioni have been sown in lines in the reserve 
garden. Ee Mi: 





Primula helodoxa. 


A colony of this charming Primula, grow- 
ing ina ‘low- lying and very moist rooting- 
medium under the substantial shade cast by 
towering woodland giants, was greatly ad- 
mired by a number of gardeners recently on 
their visit to a Hampshire garden near the 
sea coast. The leaves were large, quite 
a foot long, and the spikes of “buttercup- 


The weather of July. 


Thanks to the beneficial rains of July---a 
month which in this respect was in striking 
contrast. to the corresponding period with last 
year—vegetation is everywhere in a_ good 
state, the atmospheric . conditions being 
eminently suited to growth. July will scarcely 
be remembered by the holiday-maler and 
patron of outdoor social functions with un- 
qualified pleasure, but these are not the things 
that really matter. Much-needed moisture 
was given fo the soil and its vegetation, and 
the rain which fell at periods spread all over 
the month being in excess went to make up 
‘the deficiency of the June: rainfall, which was 
generally below’ the average. Usually a dry 
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month, the July of 1922 was noted for a rain- 
fall 56 per cent. above normal in the London 
area, and this is a fair index with the general 
experience of the country. With over 3 inches 
of rain it was in complete contrast to July, 
1921, With its dry heat and rainfall of less 
than 3 inch. But the 3 inches have frequently 
been exceeded, notably in 1920, and 1918—a 
record wet July with 7 inches or more. Tem- 
peratures seldom went above normal and were 
somewhat erratic. -It began with fairly low 
readings, 70 degs. not being reached until the 
11th, and the highe st level touched on any day 
was 77 degs. on the 21st. Nights, too, were 
generally cool, 46 degs. being recorded on the 
15th, although one of 63 degs. was registered 
during July 29-30, which is 9 degs. above the 
average minimum. With so many rain-laden 
skies the month was characterised by a 
sufficiency of bright sunshine, London regis- 
tering 140 hours as against a normal of 201 
Hours. but in many places, particularly on the 
south coast, the sun made a better attempt at 
doing its duty to pleasure seekers and those 
with harvest prospects in view. Several duller 
Julys have been encountered within recent 
years, including those of 1913, 1919, and 1920. 


Pe EW. 


Overgrown herbaceous borders. 


Wherever hardy plants are grown, and par- 
ticularly herbaceous subjects, there is always 
a danger lest some subjects more aggressive 
than others should be allowed to continue un- 
divided and usurp room rightly belonging to 
other things. This may be seen in robust- 
growing plants which are in bloom now, like 
Chrysanthemums of the type of King Ed- 
ward and Mrs. Lowthian Bell, and also Star- 
worts which follow hard on. Opportunity 
ought to be taken either in the late autumn or 
spring to go over all such borders, and 
lift and reduce the size of the various 
clumps. To allow overgrown clumps to con- 
tinue énds in confusion, and the ousting out, 
not infrequently, of other subjects less ram- 
pant, but not less beautiful in their flowering 
season. WoOoDBAST WICK. 








NOLES AND -REPLIES. 


Antirrhinums failing, 


I shall be obliged if you will let me know 
the cause of the failure of Antirrhinums en- 
closed. I am sending a small sample of the 
soil in which they were planted. 

K. E. MEabows. 


[Judging from the specimens sent, your 
Antirrhinums appear to be sufferins from 
ovér-richness of the soil, which has been too 
heavily dressed with manure and kept in too 
wet a condition. The Snapdragon loves to 
feel the sunshine upon its roots, as witness 
many fine examples growing out of old walls. 
Tt may also have been caused before the plants 
were taken from their seed or cutting boxes— 
a common occurrence. ] 


Lobelia cardinalis failing. 

This, which has done well for two years, 
rots away at the root. Can you tell me the 
cause ? K. E. MEapows. 


[The Lobelia has been attacked by eelworm, 
which attacks the roots of the plants during 
winter and early SPOBe, We would advise 
the washing out of the roots when lifted in 
autumn in a solution. of permanganate of 
potash, which would prevent the spread of 
fungus with which the plants also appear to 
be attacked. There is little you can do at the 
present time while the plants are in full 
srowth except to dust a little ‘slaked lime 
amongst them, watering the same in after- 
wards. This plant loves a cool, moist root 
run, with its head exposed to every ray of 
sunshine. ] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


VEGETABLES: = 


Early Cabbages. 


Those who want a good spring supply of 
Cabbage must soon be thinking about pre- 
paration. In late districts the present 
time is about right to sow. — The chief point 
is getting sturdy plants that will stand the 
winter. To obtain these I advise pricking 
out as soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle. I have often seen large breadths of 
this favourite spring vegetable with scarcely 
a plant left at the end of February. I do 
not see how it can be otherwise when the 
p‘ants are left crowded in a small seed-bed 
till, perhaps, late in October before planting 
out takes place. If, by chance, a mild winter 
should favour them, they invariably succumb 
to the fierce blasts of our March winds, which 
we rarely escape. I should, therefore, advise 
two. sowings at once, and another in a 
fortnight’s time. I find that the seed- 
lings are much better when pricked out 
on land that has been manured for a 
previous crop, as if given fresh manure the 
growth is too quick for the winter plants. 
For spring sowing quick growth is necessary, 
as the plants only remain a short time on 
the ground; but it is different when a short 
sturdy growth is required. The ground, 
before pricking off, should also be made 
rather firm. . 

I think the best plants for early spring use 
are the small kinds. JI have observed that 
these suffer much less than the larger varie- 
ties, and for home use I consider a large, 
coarse Cabbage valueless. Many gardeners 
have their own special varieties, and I cer- 
tainly advise them to keep to them when 
they have secured a good early kind. Of late 
years several good kinds have been sent out, 
but some of them are old favourites under 
new names. Still, a step in the right direc- 
tion has taken place, many of the large, 
coarse kinds grown a few years ago having 
been discarded for the small, compact varie- 
ties, Ellam’s Dwarf Early is a good kind 
for sowing first; three weeks later sow the 
old true Nonpareil, thus forming a succession. 
An excellent Cabbage to succeed the Non- 
pareil is the Early Dutch Drumhead. This 
is handsome and productive, and one of the 
best of the early round-headed Cabbages. 
When strong, sturdy plants are put out in 
their permanent quarters early in September, 
12 inches apart, in ground deeply dug, every 
other plant may be used very ear'y in spring. 
Thus the others will have more room to de- 
velop. The rows should be 2 feet from each 
other, as this will allow plenty of soil to form 
a ridge for protection against east winds. Do 
not use too much manure, but what is given 
should be dug in deep'y, so that the plants 
can obtain assistance from it at the time most 
required, namely, when starting into growth 
in early spring. If on the surface, it only 
excites a premature growth likely to be de- 
stroyed by the first frost that comes. 

W. 





Potatoes—home-saved seed, 


If it could be ascertained how many who 
grow Potatoes obtain their supply of. seed 
from a distance in preference to saving their 
own seed, or exchanging with other sorts, 
locally grown, we should, I imagine, find 
that the bulk of the growers to-day go further 
afield. Experience has taught us that in 
these days it is bad policy to rely on local 
grown seed, and that it pays better to secure 
fresh stock, at least every two years. There 
are many, indeed, who, like myself, go be- 
yond this and purchase seed from Scotland 
every year, the crop justifying the expense. 


One, however, does come across people who 
make local exchanges, and this. season the 
poor quality of haulm has revealed the fact 
that gardeners are sometimes drawn into ex- 
changing with others in the same locality, 
with poor results at the finish. As a general 
rule, it is safe to assume that evidence of big, 
healthy haulm is followed by a correspond- 
ingly big crop, and no one who has once done 
well with Scotch-grown seed will make the 
mistake of growing for more than one year, 
at any rate, seed they have saved. A crop 
which we have recently seen growing side 
by side with seed purchased from Scotland 
has demonsirated the fallacy of this penny- 
wise plan, and this vegetable is such an im- 
portant one in every home that it is unwise 
to jeopardise results by the saving, in most 
cases, of only a few shillings, 
MIDLANDER. 





Seakale, 


To grow Seakale so that the crowns, 
when mature in the autumn, are of the 
best description for forcing, the greatest 
attention must be paid to the plants during 
their season of growth. Sealale, like most 
other members of the vegetable kingdom, 
needs to be kept well supplied with mois- 
ture in dry weather if good results are 
looked for. Another matter now engaging 
the attention of those who grow this veget- 
able is the thinning of the shoots to one, or 
at the most two, as it is these which form the 
future crown. The number to leave will de- 
pend a great deal on the strength of the set 
and the soil in which the plants are growing. 
If the soil has been well worked and plenti- 
fully enriched with manure, then a strong set 
may be allowed to carry two shoots, and these, 
of course, the two strongest. For a medium- 
sized or weak set, one shoot is ample. All 
other growths must be rigorously rubbed or 
pulled off, after which the soil between the 
rows will benefit by being stirred deeply with 
a draw hoe. Once the surplus growths are 
removed growth becomes much more rapid, 
and to accelerate it, it is usual to apply stimu- 
lants, such as. salt, nitrate of soda, guano, 
soot, and sulphate of ammonia, either before 
watering or when rain seems imminent. 
Where liquid manure can be had artificials are 
unnecessary, as this contains all the elements 
in the shape of plant food that Seakale re- 
quires. The plot, which should always be 
an open, sunny one, must be kept clear of 
weeds. Stirring of the surface after applying 
water artificially is always beneficial. 

AsG: 





Lime in the vegetable garden. 


The short article by R. H. Crockford on - 


page 464 deserves the close attention of all 


who are interested in vegetable culture. It~— 


is no uncommon experience, even in these 
days of shortage of animal manure, to meet 
those who still pin their faith to a yearly use 
of it, overlooking the fact that what their 
ground actually needs is not more manure, 
but lime, to purify and sweeten it, and thus 
render it in a more serviceable condition, The 
advice given to apply lime, where it is 
wanted, in spring is good, but it seems to me 
that it is equally useful to give ground a 
dressing in late autumn after crops have been 
gathered, and so eliminate ‘the pests which 
have been in evidence for so many months. 
A surface dressing applied late in October will 
destroy many enemies, and render the ground 
more workable by spring. I have noticed in 
some gardens where the soil is old and al- 
most worn out the ‘antidote is manure, 
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whereas lime should be given to correct sour- 
ness. Many follx who can easily procure lime 
when manure cannot always be had are, for 
reasons not understood, dubious of using the 
former. TOWNSMAN. 





Spinach. 


A sowing of Long-Standing Prickly 
Spinach will be made on ground recently 
occupied by early Potatoes and another in 
ro days’ time. It is better to make two or 


three sowings at intervals of about 10 days 


than to sow a large quantity at once. If the 
ground is dug just before sowing it should be 
trodden moderately firm before the drills are 
drawn, These should be 15 inches apart and 
1 inch deep. If slugs are troublesome lime 
should be dusted over the surface of the bed 
in the early morning and the plants carefully 
examined. The plants should be _ sub- 
sequently thinned to 6 inches apart.  Fre- 
quent sowings of summer Spinach are still 
being made, and the plants freely watered 
with clear water to prevent their running to 
seed. FoWi'G: 


The advantage of shallow trendies: 


The advantage of sowing vegetable crops 
like Runner Beans and Peas in trenches with 
a good soaking and a mulch when they are 
well up was never more practically proved 
than in the summers of 1921 and 1922, es- 
pecially the former, those adopting the 
practice having a good crop, whereas: when 
just sown on the level and left to shift for 
themselves they were, and are, to a great 
extent, comparative failures. This, so far 
as 1922 is concerned, applies more to the 
earlier crops. 
season have benefited largely by the rain of 
the past fortnight. I am not a believer in 
heavy mulching—just enough to keep in the 
moisture until the roots have a firm hold. 
Successive plantings of Cauliflower, too, that 
one likes to push along as quickly as possible 
are also greatly helped by using shallow 


‘trenches through a hot, dry time. The same 


thing applies to other plants besides sundry 


vegetables, for in a shady part of the garden 


I have a_ small collection’ of herbaceous 
Phloxes on trial that were planted in similar 
trenches, and under such circumstances are, 
I am sure, far more satisfactory than they 
would have been on the level. The foliage 


is well preserved, despite the dry time, right — 


down to the base, iE aB ape 
Hardwick. 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Cauliflowers failing. 


Several of my Cauliflowers are going like 
this. Cou'd you tell me the reason? A few of 
my other greens have gone the same. 

oF Die: 


[The Cauliflower plant has had its stem 
injured by the grub of the well-known and 
destructive Cabbage gall beetle. The eggs 
are laid at or just below ground-level on the 
stems of the plants, and when the larva 
hatch out they work their way into the centre 
and ruin the -plants. 
this pest should have lime applied to the soil 


in winter or early spring, and a point made to _ 


carefully examine every plant before setting it 
out, when all that have not clean stems free 
from swellings or galls should be rejected and 
burnt. When possible raise the plants each 
season on ground as far removed from previ- 
ously infected sources as you can. 
smelling artificial manure lightly and occa- 
sionally strewn between the stems of the 
young plants acts as a deterrent to the beetle. 


Later sowings of the present — 


Gardens affected by 


Strong- | 


tine 








those left to attain a larger size. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 
Seed sowing. 


Seeds to sow now are Mignonette for 
winter flowering and Schizanthus Wiseton- 
ensis for blooming early in spring. Sow the 
former in 3-inch pots, three or four seeds in 
each, and the last named in a pan, and pot 
off as soon-as large enough to handle. Both 
do best on a shelf well up to the light. 


Primulas. 


The varieties of P. obconica recently raised, 
as well as seedlings of P. malacoides, should 
be potted off and grown on in a cool pit or 
frame. In general surroundings they make 
quick growth, and will soon be ready for 
transferring to 6-inch and 7-inch pots, and 
eventually prove very useful for decoration in 
late autumn and winter. 


Tripoli Onions. 


The best time for sowing varies according 
to locality. From the 12th to the 18th is 
generally a period productive of good results, 
choosing the earlier date for cool and the 
later date for warm districts. Give the site 
a dressing of soot or wood ashes and work 
it into the soil with a fork or rake a day or 
two prior to sowing Make the ground firm 
and sow in drills drawn 1 foot apart. 


Ca nltingcrs: 


Sow seed of the Early London, Walcheren, 
and Early Giant varieties in drills outdoors 
to supply plants for pricking into frames 
when large enough to stand the winter and 
come in for planting out in spring. At the 
same time, make a sowing of Red Cabbage 
for pickling for next year. 


Lettuces, 


Make a good sowing of Hardy White Cos 
to furnish plants for pricking out at the foot 
of walls and in frames for spring planting. 
Also make a last sowing of Parsley in a posi- 
tion where it can be conveniently protected 
when necessary. 


Budding. 


The budding of fruit-tree stock should now 
be carried out, as after the rainfall experi- 
enced the bark should rise well. 


Logan and other kinds of Berries. 
Cut out the old bearing growths directly 


‘the last of the fruit has been gathered, and 


thin out the new, leaving the best and as 
many of these as will cover the trellises, and 
tie them to the wires. Mulch with rotten 
manure after -hoeing and» cleaning the 
ground. 


Late Currants. 
Cut back the growths on cordon-trained 


Currants on north walls to about half their 
length and securely net them over. 


Early Apples. 


Thin out and make use of the fruits of 
heavily-laden trees of early cooking kinds, 
both to relieve the trees and to encourage 
Early des- 
sert varieties, which are best left to mature 
on the trees, may also be used for cooking 
if there are more than are needed for the 
dessert. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Early Peaches. 

Continue to give attention to the ripening 
of the young shoots on trees that will be 
required to supply the earliest crops next 
season. If the old fruiting wood has not al- 
ready been cui out, this should be done with- 
out further delay, so that the young shoots 
may receive the full benefit of sun and. air. 
Keep the foliage clean by thoroughly syring- 
ing the trees in the afternoon on hot days. 


Cucumbers. 


Plants from which supplies are being cut 
should be frequently top-dressed with small 
quantities of light, rich soil, in order to pro- 
mote healthy root action, failing which the 
plants would soon become infested with red 
spider and other pests. Keep the growths 
thinned and tied regularly. Stop young 
shoots at the first or second joint beyond the 
fruit, according to the space available, and 
only allow sufficient fireheat to promote a 
buoyant atmosphere during the night. 
Syringe the foliage twice daily when the 
weather is favourable, and close the structure 
before the day is tco far advanced. 


Summer-budding plants 

generally should be propagated as cuttings 
become available. It is important that the 
scheme for next season’s bedding be decided 
upon before commencing the work. The cut- 
tings should be carefully taken to avoid any 


‘dishgurement of the beds. 


Autumn-sown Onions have been lifted. In 
order to have the bulbs’ thoroughly ripened, 
they are turned daily for about a fortnight. 
When they are removed to the Onion loft 
they will require to be carefully examined at 
intervals, that they may be kept as late into 
the autumn as possible. Onions sown in heat 
and planted out in April have done remark- 
ably well, and are now nearing maturity. It 
is a mistake to allow these to remain too 
long on the land, as showery weather may 
cause them to continue green and in a grow- 
ing state. One of the principal points in re- 
lation to their keeping is that they should be 
ripened and lifted early, certainly during the 
present month, and they should be handled 
very caréfully, so that the bulbs do not be- 
come bruised. The beds should be examined 
and all deformed bulbs removed. The rough 
skins should then be carefully removed from 
the perfect bulbs to prevent them from hold- 
ing water, when the outer skin will ripen to 
a nice brown colour. By the end of the 
present month the whole of the crop should be 
carefully lifted and harvested. The main crop 
sown in the open has also made good pro- 
gress, and will now have the tops turned 
down. This is best done with the hands, 
exposing the bulbs to the sun as much as 
possible. 


French Beans. 

Where heated pits are available the present 
is a suitable time for the sowing of French 
Beans. A brick pit with just sufficient heat 
to keep out frost is the most convenient 
means Of cultivation, but it must be one that 
provides sufficient head-room for the plants. 
The foliage will be better for hoeing 
moderately near the glass. The plants 
should be fully exposed to the weather until 
there is danger of damping or likelihood of 
frost occurring when the lights would need 
to be put on and the plants further assisted 
by a little fire-heat. Such cultivation will 
considerably extend the season during which 
Beans are obtainable, F: W:.G. 
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Plants under glass. 

During hot weather it may be necessary 
to water plants under glass twice daily. 
A good soaking in the afternoon, followed by 
a look-over in the morning, ought to keep 
things right even in very sunny weather. 
Naturally, recently repotted plants will not 
require so much moisture as those which 
have filled their pots with roots. Liquid 
nianure, or stimulants of some kind, may be 
used in the case of the latter. Before using 
stimulants give the plants a drenching with 
plain water, for if a plant be dry much of the 
liquid manure will pass rapidly through the 
soil and be wasted. Cyclamens will, most 
likely, have started into growth, and the 
corms should be shaken out and _ repotted. 
Place them in pots of the same size as those 
in which they were previously grown, and 
afterwards the strongest of them can be 
moved on into larger pots. Do not keep 
them too close, or the foliage may be weak 
and drawn. It is best to place the pots on a 
bed of ashes, so that worms may be pre- 
vented from entering. In the stove anything 
which requires repotting ought to be attended 
to before the days become much shorter. Of 
course, young stove plants may be moved on 
at almost any season, ‘but where the plants 
may be of some size, and may need a shift, 
it is better to do the work now than at a 
later date. Gesneras are useful and quite 
easily managed, and when in bloom they may 
be removed to a warm greenhouse, in which 
they will last for a longer time than they 
would do in the greater heat of the stove. 


Roses, 

Spent blooms should be regularly removed, 
and a little encouragement at this season will 
go far towards maintaining the bushes in 
good health.- Some like to mulch the surface 
of beds of borders at this time, but a dress- 
ing of bone-meal lightly hoed in, or an occa- 
sional drenching with liquid manure, is quite 
as effective. The growths of climbing Roses 
begin to be prominent, and these should be 
loosely secured to the older wood, lest they 
be broken by wind or rain. Mildew should 
be watched for and guarded against. Flowers 
of sulphur, used in time, soon disposes of this 
fungus. 


Hardy annuals for spring sowing. 

It will soon be time again to think about 
sowing annuals for a spring display. Among 
the best for this purpose may be mentioned 
Papaver umbrosum, Collinsia bicolor, Silene 
pendula, many of the Godetias, Saponaria 
calabrica, Linum rubrum, and Nemophila 
Menziesii. All these are perfectly hardy, and 
give an excellent display when in bloom. The 
seedlings may be slightly thinned in late Sep- 
tember, but it is best to delay the final thin- 
ning until spring is some little way advanced, 


Vegetable garden. 

Sowings of autumn Onions are now due. 
Many still rely upon the Rocca and Trebon 
types, but quite as good results can be had 
by using such kinds as Ailsa Craig and Cran- 
ston’s Excelsior. Those who like it will find 
that Blood Red sown at this time stands the 
winter well, and is quite a useful Onion in 
spring. Turnips may yet be sown, and these 
can follow Potatoes as the ground is cleared. 
Do not omit sowings of Winter Spinach and 
of Spinach or Seakale Beet. Both these and 
Onions need good soil, and if it be necessary 
to use manure, use only that which is short 
and well rotted. Sow more Cabbage seed— 
this time such kinds as Winningstadt, Mein’s 
No. 1, and Daniels’ Defiance. Peas and 
Beans must be gathered as they become 
ready, for seed production soon puts a period 
to growth. W. McG. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ABC OF GARDENING. — 


Pages for Beginners. 





Flower garden, 
Bulbs. 


Although summer, such as it is; fs at its 
height, the calendar reminds us that the time 
has come for us to think about bulbs—not for 
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Fig. 1.—Roman Hyacinths. 


general purposes yet, but for winter use when 
grown in vases and pots. If nothing else re- 
minded us, then the deluge of bulb lists which 
is pouring in upon some of us from English 
houses and from the Continent would suffice 
to focus our attention upon them. 

The cultivation of bulbs.is a very simple 
matter, as I shall hope te show, and it is 
only as the simple methods are departed from 
that difficulties increase. Perhaps a few 


words on the subject generally, before dealing 
specifically with particular varieties, may help 


bo 
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Fig. 3.—Freesias. 


to establish this point. When we hold a ripe 
and well-developed bulb in our hand we have 
it there absolutely complete. ° Nothing has to 
be added, though all has to be developed ; for, 
already formed and coimpressed within that 
fleshy casing, are foliage and bloom already 
intact. We can easily convince ourselves as 


to this by bisecting a bulb down its centre 
and carefully _ inspecting the. two halves: 
There we find. the bloom embedded in the 
heart, surrounded by the foliage, colourless 
by reason of the darkness in which they are 
enwrapped ; but there they are, the product of 
last season’s ripening. If they were not there 
the very highest form of cultivation we could 
give would fail to produce ~them. .. But 
they are there, and the only elements abso- 
lutely essential to their development are light 
and moisture; moisture to excite and then 
maintain growth; light to give colour to 
flower and foliage. [| have often seen, nay, 
every year I do see, discarded bulbs lying 
uncared for on the rubbish heap, exposed, 
without covering, even without soil, yet be- 
cause of rain and sunshine, struggling into 
bloom, developing automatically both foliage 
and flower. 

I mention this as a simple illustration ‘to 
emphasise my point on the simplicity of their 
needs, but not to advocate such Spartan treat- 
ment, for common sense will tell us that, 
within certain limits, a more generous treat- 
ment will promote a fuller development. in 
size, form, and colour. Nutrition and en- 
vironment are as pronounced in their effects 





Fig, 2.— Crocus, 


on vegetable life as upon the animal, and 
we all know what these are. I am~one of 
those fortunate or unfortunate beings whose 
duty it is to grow unlimited quantities of 
flowers for market, and I have long since 
proved that by growing my bulbs generously 
—that is, in good:soil and with due attention, 
I can produce blooms just as far above the 
average in quality that they are always dis- 
posed of more quickly and at better prices 
than the merely average samples. This is 
proof, the real test; for there is no more dis- 
criminating judge than the open «market. 
This may, at first glance, appear to contra- 
dict my statement that the only absolute es- 
sentials are moisture and light; but it is not 
so, The thousands of Hyacinths and other 
bulbs grown every year in’ glasses prove the 
statement, but the fact that even finer blooms 
are grown in fibre and soil confirms this, that 
‘“a more generous treatment will promote.a 
fuller development in size, form, and colour,” 

I would rather grow bulbs in a good soil 
compost than in any other medium. I do 
not decry their cultivation either in water or 
prepared fibre, but I stand by a good soil com- 
post as being by far_the most satisfactory. In 
the first place, it is: the more natural, and 
Nature is generally a trump-card to. back 
Secondly, it can~so easily be varied in —its 
composition to. serve the peculiar require- 
ments of any particular bulb, for it may be 
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stated here that all bulbs do not thrive equally 
well in the same mixture. Some are gross 
féeders, some aré not. Sorre like“a heavier 
soil than others, and in this respect they differ 
not at all from every other class of plant. I 
have found some to discriminate between leaf- 
mould and peat as part of the compost with 
loam; others to demand rotted manure, or 


crushed bones instead, and though the varia- ~ 


tions to a generally all-round compost are 
but slight, they are often quite important. 
But, not to’confuse anyone by going into fine 





Fig. 4.—Daffodils, 


technical details, let me give you here what 
I have found to be a really good compost for 
Myacinths, Tulips; Daffodils, and Narcissi— 
viz., 1 bushel of chopped, turfy loam, 1 peck 
sifted leaf-mould, 1 peck ‘sifted old manure, 
3 peck sifted mortar rubble, 3 gallon sifted 
garden refuse ashes, and } gallon sharp silver 
sanyo EY. age -eeee 
This compost, which; on the whole, is light 
and springy, needs pressing quite firmly into 


~ 


the vases or pots, and it also requires that a— 


really efficient drainage is provided. These 
points are easily remembered—firm and well - 
drained; the neglect of either of these may 
easily bring failure. To make quite sure of 
this, place a sufficient number of broken pot- 
sherds first over-the hole or holes, and then 
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Fig. 5.—Narcissus poeticus ornatus, 


than } inch. “Then take a handful or two 
of your coarsest compost and press this weil 
down upon. the crocks, 
or vase with compost either to half its depth | 
or such depth that will raise the crown of any 

bulb resting upon it to about } inch below | 


Next, fill up the pot ~ 


layer over each other to the depth of not less 
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-should be undertaken this month. 


pared Dutch miniature Hyacinths, 
acquisition of recent years, well worth the 
‘growing, as they give that diversity of colour 
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Press this very firmly with a wooden 
rammer, and on its level surface place a thin 
layer of silver sand on which to stand your 
bulb or bulbs. This sand is meant. to-pre- 
serve the base of it from rotting. Then keep- 


ing the bulbs in position, fill in between with 


soil, so that the crowns are just seén, press- 
ing it well down and watering it. Finally, 
cover with about 2 inches of coal ashes, and 


~ let them stand until growth commences, when 


the ashes are shaken off and the growth e€x- 
. posed. to the light. 





oy broken off short Tn gathering. 

If early y flowers are i baalted: and by early 
I mean any time before February, the work 
French 
bulbs, such as the Paper White Narcissi and 
the Roman. Hyacinths (Fig. 1), are the ear- 
liest, and may be had with little forcing in 
December. There are also some specially pre- 
quite an 


which the true Roman MHyacinths, cannot 
give. The ever-popular and ubiquitous 
Crocus (Fig. 2) is, of all, the most easy to 
grow, and may be had from Christmas on- 
ward. The yellows bloom first, and are wel- 
comed as the first harbingers of spring, but 
the white and blue varieties have the more 
massive blooms, and are a little more out of 
the common. Fig. 3 illustrates Freesia re- 
fracta. Though it is a little more exacting 
than most other bulbs, it more than compen- 
sates for extra trouble by its delicious per- 
fume. It lacks the brilliant colours and more 


imposing proportions of the Hyacinth and 


Tulip, but it outrivals the Violet itself in fra- 
grance. Only skilled hands should attempt 


to force it; but allowed to come on naturally 


it is invariably a success. It likes a sandy 
soil with peat instead of leaf mould. ~Daffo- 
dils (Fig. 4) may be had in bloom with the 
New Year, and beginning with the Tenby 
(obvallaris) “runs on through  Princeps, 


_. Golden Spur, and several others up to Em- 
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peror, which, being the last, is also the 
largest, keeping up the succession from 
January till May. _ By selecting varieties you 
can-see what a long season the Daffodil 
affords. The Narcissi (and I ought to explain 
that Daffodils are really Narcissi) need the 
Same culture as the Daffodil section, and 
last even longer ; for we can force Soleil d’Or 


‘into bloom at- Obeistiias and continue with 


one variety or another till we wind up with 


the Double White at the very end of May. 


Fig. 5, N. poeticus ornatus, is as pretty as 


any, and perhaps the best known of all. It 


% 


DN ont 


-into heat until 


does well in pots, and provided it is not put 
well advanced, it forces 
well, and is in bloom in February. 

1 have’ touched on neither the large Dutch 
Hyacinths nor Tulips, because they are more 
generally known and grown, and what I have. 
had to say generally applies to both these in- 
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dispensable bulbs. To those who wish to 
force their bulbs an all-important point is. not 
to hurry them till they have naturally made 
plenty of roots ‘and some growthe< . 

exe, Fs 


Fruit, 
Gathering fruit. 


This is interesting work. It requires care 
and discrimination; care—to avoid injury to 
the fruit, and discrimination—to gather the 
ripe and fully-grown fruit, and to leave the 
unripe and not “fully- grown. These two mat- 
ters are important during the early part of 
the season, since often there is ripe and un- 
ripe fruit upon one tree at the same time. By 

gathering the ripe fruit only, the tree is re- 
lieved to that extent, and the unripe fruit 
receives the benefit of nourishment left unused 
by the fruit which has been gathered, very 
much to the advantage of the former and the 
owner of it. The increase in the size and 
weight of the fruit left to ripen during the 
following two or three weeks is surprising, 
sometimes 50 per cent. and upwards. The 
real effect of so gathering and selling or 
using the ripe fruit is the same as that of 
thinning the fruit at an earlier stage, and 
when the thinnings were too small for ordi- 
nary domestic use; the tree receives benefit in 
either case, and the owner an _ increased 
weight of better fruit. In gathering Apples, 
Pears, or Plums the stalk should be gathered 
with. the fruit in every instance. If the 
student will examine any parcel or exhibit of 
any of the above-named fruits he will notice 
that a stalkless Apple, Plum, and especially 
Pear loolss odd. There is something lacking, 
something wanting to make the Pear, Plum, 
or Apple perfect. "Tt is only the stalk! But 
the stall of one of these kinds of fruits is one 
of the permanent characteristics of every 
variety of each kind! The stalk of each 





Plum stalkless and 


Plum gathered 
injured, : 


with stalk, 


variety is one of the means of identification 
of their respective variety, therefore it is.im- 
portant to gather the stall in its entire length 
with each fruit.. This, we know, is hardly 
practicable in much orchard and market gar- 
den work ; but in most priv ate gardens, large 
or small, it can be and is done. 

There is still another reason why fruits 
should be gathered with their stalks intact, 
that is, the question of decay of the fruit. 
This is specially the case with -regard to 
Pears and Plums. When the stalk of either 
of those fruits is so broken that the skin and 
a portion of the Plum or Pear—no matter how 
small the portion—be torn away with it, the 
interior of the fruit is at once exposed to the 
spores of disease nearly always present, more 
or less, in the atmosphere—but especially in 


_summer, autumn, and early winter—and they 


quickly take possession and increase and 
multiply in that fruit. A pin-prick or the bite 
of a wasp is more than large enough to ad- 
mit them. -Therein-we see the importance 
and possibilities of small things, and the 
necessity of giving attention to them, for the 
decay arising from this minute puncture, or 
exposure of the interior of the fruit, soon 
affects all fruit whose outer protective cover- 
ing or skin possesses the most minute punc- 
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ture, fracture, or bruise. The rapidity with 
which the dec cay -increases and spreads is 
largely governed by the temperature and 
moisture of the atmosphere, a high tempera- 
ture and atmospheric moisture being favour- 
able to the growth of the fungus or mould, 
and a low temperature and a dry atmosphere 
unfavourable to its inerease and spread. 
Thus’ we see that it matters very much 
whether we do or do not gather our fruits 
with their stalks entire, because (1) they have 





Stalk normal length, fruit carefully 
gathered, 


a better appearance when they retain their 
stallx complete ; (2) they are much less liable 
to decay. because there are few or no doors 
open to the entry of fungoid disease; (3) be- 
cause such fruit, when packed, travels better. 

Lastly, from what we have just learned we 
gce-that it does matter how ‘we gather our 
fruit. By careless gathering we can spoil the 
best fruit ever grown. By “careful gathering 
and storing we can preserve the best fruit the 
world produces. 








Cutting leaves off Tomato 
plants, 


If one may judge from what one sees, it 
would appear that some people find a good 
deal of pleasure or elsé amusement in cutting 
offthe leaves of their Tomato plants, for it is 
not at all an uncommon occurrence to find 
long lines of plants with every fully-developed 
leaf cut off, except one or two near the tops 
of the shoots, and this, too, at a time when 
the fruit requires all the assistance it can get 
from the roots and branches, for I notice that 
this wholesale mutilation of the plants tales 
place as soon as a few fruits begin to show 
colour, and the. same practice is continued at 
intervals through the season. On _ what 
grounds the operators in this case base their 
practice I cannot tell, but this I know, that it 
is opposed to all the laws of Nature, and were 
it not that the Tomato is a patient and en- 
during plant, it would succumb to the treat- 
ment. In all that has been written by practi- 
cal men on the cultivation of the Tomato, not 
one has suggested the removal of all the 
principal feaves at one time. Most gardeners 
advise the judicious thinning out of some of 
the large leaves to let light “and air into the 
fruit, but not the removal of all, and I have 
known one experienced man so careful as to 
cut in half a leaf that was shading fruit too 
much rather than take it off altogether. When 
all the principal leaves are cut off at once the 
fruit suddenly stops swelling, or nearly so, 
and does not begin to swell again until new 


leaves are formed ; so itis as well to act 
cautiously—to do enough, but not too much, 
in the way of leaf-cutting. Bin Cx: 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show. 
August 9th, 1922, 


Considering that this is a slack period, so 
far as horticulture js concerned, the display 
at the above show was highly creditable. 
Magnificent exhibits of annuals and of 
Phloxes were the outstanding feature. Other 
hardy plants were also in evidence, together 
with good collections of fruit and of Gladioli. 
There were a few Roses and fewer Orchids, 
and an unusual exhibit, mainly comprised of 
ornamental Grasses. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES, 


Messrs. Sutton and Sons staged an exhibit 
of outstanding merit. Extending the whole 
width of the hall, it included a wide range of 
annuals most tastefully arranged in baskets, 
bowls, and vases, and backed by no less than 
1o pillars of well-grouped flowers. It would 
be easier to select annuals in season not repre- 
sented in this exhibit than to enumerate all 
that were shown. We admired, particularly, 
the large baskets of Nigella and of Lavaiera, 
the Salvias, Scabious, and Jacobzas, also a 
pink Hawkweed, Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, 
the giant double yellow African Marigold, and 
a vase of excellent Arctotis grandis. Mr. 
H. J. Jones sent a very high-class collection of 
Phloxes, and the appearance of his floor ex- 
hibit was enhanced by a number’ of well- 
grown Ferns. From a very large collection 
we picked the following for special note :—C. 
Edwards, a good clear salmon; Dr. Charcot, 
a large violet, excellent trusses ; Elizabeth 
Campbell, light salmon with pink eye; 
Emerald, white, with a slight purple eye ; and 
Gefon, salmon-pink. Messrs. M. Prichard 
and Sons exhibited some very good hardy 


plants. They had Phloxes, Platycodons, and 
Kniphofias in ~variety, also the distinct 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum, the delightful 


pink Sidalcea Murrayana, the pale yellow 
Centaurea ruthenica, and a white variety of 
Agapanthus Mooreanus. Messrs. J. Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp sent some good Phloxes, in- 
cluding Thor, red, with a white eye. We 
also noted the dwarf Fuchsia pumila, Cam- 
panulas Ideal and White Star. These are 
dwarf varieties with particularly large flowers, 
the former being pale blue, the bright blue 
Scutellaria baicalensis coelestina, and some 
good Salvias. Mr. F. J. Wood put up a well- 
arranged rock garden containing Campanu- 
las, Sedums, Alliums, and the like, also 
dwarf Conifers; he also sent a selection of 
Statices and Eryngiums. Mr. Amos Perry, 
as usual, had some uncommon and choice 
plants amongst his exhibit. The sulphur 
Delphinium Zalil; a nice Geum, a hybrid of 
Borisii and Heldreichi; some excellent Lilium 
superbum seedlings, and a very good Crinum 
capense took one’s fancy. Mr. W. Wells, 
Junr., staged an extensive group of Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, and other hardy plants. The 
Phloxes included the pearl-grey, carmine-eyed 


Crepuscule, the large flowered, rose pink 


Rijnstroom, and the well known, deep violet 
Le Mahdi. There were also some well-grown 
specimens of Asclepias tuberosa, and the de- 
lightful pale pink Sidalcea, Sussex Beauty. 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons sent a quantity 
of their Star and other Dahlias, also some 
Phloxes. Mr. G. R. Downer’s exhibit con- 
tained good specimens of the showy Romneya 
Coulteri, also some nice Scabious, Lupins, 
and Hollyhocks. Mr. G. Reuthe staged a 
very varied collection, containing some good 
Liliums, Heaths, and Phloxes,* with a few 
uncommon Gentians. and Spigelia Mary- 
landica. The Central Garden Supplies staged 
numerous Violas, of which we preferred Mrs. 
Arnold Stevenson, pale lavender, with a large 
yellow centre; Moseley Perfection, yellow ; 


Mrs. Terris, white, edged deep blue; and 
White Swan. Messrs. ]. Vert and Sons sent 
two groups of double Hollyhocks. The best, 
we thought, were Constance, salmon; Black 
Knight ; Walden, yellow ; Salmon Green; and 
alba superba. Messrs. Kelway and Son had 
a very large exhibit of Gladioli, containing 
typical representatives of their large-flowered 
Kelwayi and their new Langprim hybrids. 
Of the former, Mrs. McAlpin, orange cerise 
flaked with rose; Countess of Leicester, sal- 
mon rose, speckled in the centre with white 
and yellow; J. G. Clark, cerise; Kelway’s 
Painted Lady, white, with a large crimson 
blotch; Lady Mac Farren,, soft rose, with a 
white centre; and W. L. L. Reeves, crimson, 
with a yellow centre, were particularly good. 
Of the Langprim hybrids we preferred Peach 
Blossom, a new shade of rose-pink; Phyllis 
Kelway, a remarkable pure yellow ; and 
maculatus, orange, with ~a° dark spot. 
Messrs. Lowe and Gibson sent some choice 
Gladiolus, primulinus hybrids. Insurpass- 
able, pink, shaded silver; the 
Orange Brilliant; Zenobia, orange, of a dif- 
ferent shade to the last named; Otranto, pale 
yellow, marked red in the throat; and Argo, 
a fine rose-pink, seemed the best of a very 
level lot. Major Churcher, Alverstoke, staged 
some good primulinus hybrids, and we noted 
the light salmon Arlon, the buff shaded sal- 
mon Topaz, and the very  distinctively- 


coloured pink Nydia in good form. Mr. if 
MacDonald, in a well-arranged exhibit, 


showed samples of his lawn Grass, and of a 
number of ornamental Grasses. We wonder 
some of the latter are not more commonly 
grown, for, from a purely decorative point of 
view, several species are of the greatest value. 


ROSES. 


Messrs. D. Prior and Son sent up a very 
creditable exhibit, considering the season. 
There were good blooms of those popular 
hybrid Teas, Independence Day, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Hawlmark Crimson, Modesty (a 
charming Rose), Climbing Ophelia, the 
single Isobel, and the Tea-scented Nita 
Weldon. . Rev. J. H. Pemberton staged well- 
grown blooms of Pax, Vanity, K. of K., Mer- 
maid, Red Letter Day, Lady Hillingdon, and 
Moonlight. 

Messrs. Stuart Low exhibited good blooms 
of Los Angeles, Mrs, H. Morse, and Golden 
Emblem, amongst others. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE, 


Messrs, Stuart Low staged a representative 
collection of Carnations, including excellent 
blooms of the brilliant red Lord Lambourne, 
the popular Eileen Low, and. the excellent 
bedding varieties Coquette and British Tri- 
umph, the last named a good deep scarlet. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. sent their usual high- 
class exhibit of Carnations, and we preferred 
Wivelsfield Apricot, Mikado, Edward AIL 
wood, Mrs.-C. F, Raphael, and Benora, Mr, 
C. Englemann, in a tastefully arranged ex- 
hibit, sent most of the varieties which have 
made him famous in the Carnation world, 
and we liked nothing better than his fine 
group of the brilliant red Tarzan. Messrs. 


Sutton and Sons exhibited a selection of their 


early-flowering Freesias, plants one does not 
expect to see at this time of year. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Hassall and Co, sent Cattleyas and 
Lzlio-Cattleyas. The best of the group was 
C, Eleanor Prince of Wales. C. Dupreana 


well-named ~ 
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and C, Hardyana alba were also staged. 
Messrs. Flory and Black also: sent the last- 
named species, together with Lelio-Cattleya 
Rosita. Messrs. Sanders exhibited a good 
Anguloa Cliftoni splendens, of an attractive 
yellow colour; the quaint Cirrhopetalum 
Andersoni, and Cattleya Dowiana Glory, 
yellowish buff, with purple lip. 

Mr. Pantia Ralli, Ashtead Park, sent the 
orange-red Odontioda Manora. 

Mrs, H. Hanchet, Purley, exhibited Cypri- 
pedium, Mrs. C. J. Hanchet.. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE. 


Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. put up adirste 
rate exhibit of Pears, Apples, Plums, and igs 
in pots. The Pears were Dr. Jules Guyot and 
Marguerite Marillat; the Apples included 
Rival, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Rev. W. Wilks, 
and Wealthy.’ The Plums were the popular 
varieties, Victoria, Monarch, and President ; 
and amongst several varieties of Figs we 
noted White Ischia. Mr. J. J. Kettle sent his 
perpetual fruiting Raspberry Lloyd George. 

Sir J. Knott, Wylam-on-Tyne, exhibited a 
very large collection .-of Gooseberries and 
Currants, all in the best of condition and ‘well 
grown. From the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
came an excellent group of salad Beets; par- 
ticularly good were Globe Selected No. 1, 
Cooper Tabor, Turnip Rooted, and Perfect 
Model Globe. . : 








LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HS. 
MEETING ON AUGUST 9, 1922, 





ORCHID COMMITTEE. : 


Award of Merit. 


Cattleya Eleanor, var. Prince of Wales, from Messrs, Hassall 
and Co., Southgate, 
Medal. 


SILVER BANKSfAN,—Messrs. Hassall and Go,, Southgate, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
: Awards of Merit. 

Kniphofia Mr. M, Prichard, Christchurch ;- Kniphotia 
Rouge et Soufre, Mr. M, Prichard; Gladiolus Red Fire, from 
Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, Crawley Down; Gladiolus Butter 
Boy, from Messrs. Lowe and Gibson; Stokesia cyanea preecox 
Perry's Purple, from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield ; Athyrium F.-f. 
medio corymbiferam, from Mr. Amos Perry; Astilbe simplici- 
folia hybrida rosea, from Mr. G. Reuthe; and Astilbe King 
Albert, from Mr, M. Prichard. j 


Medals, 


GoLD. — Messrs, Sutton and Sons, Reading, for group of 
annuals; Mr, HL. J. Jones, Lewisham, for group of Phloxes, 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs, Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs, Kelway and Sons, Langport, for 
Gladioli; Mr. M. Prichard, for hardy plants. : a 

SILVER FLORA.—Mr. J. McDonald, Harpenden, for lawn and 
Grasses ; Rey. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower. for Rogeg, 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—MeSsrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, fcr 
Carnations; Mr. Amos Perry, for hardy plants; Mr. D, Pricr, 
Colchester, for. Roses; Mr. ‘Jas, Vert, Saffron Walden, for 
Hollyhocks; Mr. W. Wells, Ltd., Merstham, for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, for hardy plants; Mr. G. | euthe, 
Keston, for hardy, plants, etc. ; Messrs. Waterer Son and Crisp, 
‘Twyford, for hardy plants; Mr, ©, Englemann, Saffron Walden, 
for Carnations Set y 


BRONZE FLORA.—Mr. J. Wood, Ashstead, for Alpines, ete. ;- 


Major G. Churcher, Alverstone, for Gladioli; Messrs. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, for hardy plants and Dabhlias. ; 

3RONZE BANKSIAN,—Central Gardening Supplies, Kenton, 
nr. Harrow, for Violas. E 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 


SILVER GIL? Hoaa.—Sir Jas, Knott, Bt., Wylam-on-Tyne, for — 


Gooseberries; Messrs, G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, for fruit 
trees in pots. ; 








| Obituary. 

We regret to announce the death, at the 
age of 67, of Mr, David Storrie, one of the 
leading Scottish horticulturists. A‘native of 
the Lothians, Mr. Storrie has carried on busi« 
ness at Glencarse for the last 30 years. Fruit 
trees and seeds of flowering plants were his 
speciality, and visitors to the last Chelsea 


show will remember the fine group of Aqui- 


legias he put up. 

Two years ago the Royal Caledonian 
Society awarded the Neill prize, the highest 
honour in Scottish horticulture, to Mr. Stor- 
rie. It is of interest to note that he raised 
the Apple Roseberry and introduced Cutler 
Grieve. 
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Benn Brothers, Ltd, - 


Presiding at the 26th annual general meet- 
ing of Benn Brothers, Ltd., held at 8, 
Bouverie Street, E.C., on Friday, Sir Ernest 
Benn, Bart., said the report and accounts, 
which he submitted for adoption, revealed a 
position which was the strongest in the his- 
tory of the company. We have had, he con- 
tinued, a good year, and have done extremely 
well; we are in a better position than ever; 
our turnover and our profits continue to ad- 
vance satisfactorily. The explanation is very 
simple. It is not to be found in the price of 
money or the state of trade, or the economic 
situation, or any of the things now so com- 
monly discussed; it is merely that we have 
worked a little harder, that we -are more 
efficient, that we understand a little better 
the trade to which we are committed, and 
that our customers are, therefore, able to 
make an ever-increasing use of the services 
that we offer. That statement is made by us 
as a firm and a staff in no egotistical spirit ; 
it explains in our view the real reason of 
our success. There is perhaps another and a 
subsidiary reason. We are publishers, and 
we stick exclusively to publishing ; we believe 
in the theory of the cobbler and his last, we 
ask for support on the quality of our products 
as publishers, we have not found it necessary 
to go into the insurance business, we offer 
no premiums, we pay no shopping bills for 
our subscribers, we merely publish news- 
papers and books, and devote the whole of 
our brain power and effort to making those 
newspapers and books just as good and ser- 
viceable as possible. We avoid “ stunts,’ and 
our public, which is essentially a serious busi- 
ness public, evidently prefers that attitude. 

The chairman, proceeding, referred to one 
or two matters connected with the policy of 
the business. In the first place, the directors 
were very proud to know that nearly one- 
fifth of their employees were shareholders in 
the company. The men and women who 
carry on the work of the company, the work- 
ing directors and the staff, own between them 
nearly half the capital. This is not only a 
very fine position from Benn Brothers’ point 
of view, but it also constitutes the company a 
model of the most ideal form of co-operation 
between employers and employed. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the company is in no 
need of new capital, the directors have felt 
justified in continuing to allot shares at par 
to senior members of the staff up to a limit of 
the annual remuneration of each applicant. 
This simple little plan has added betweén 
£9,000 and £10,000 to your capital account 
in the year under review.” The five-day office 
week, started in war time, had been main- 
tained, and had proved a success. There 
was, in his view, every prospect of a steady 
advance in trade all round. The reason for 


his optimism was this: ‘“‘ The war is over, 


but, what is better, the peace is coming to 
an end. The people are beginning to see 
that committees and conferences and councils, 
however-supreme, are powerless to house and 
feed and clothe them; they are turning very 
naturally, almost unconsciously, to the busi- 
ness men, who alone can satisfy any of these 


heeds. As this process develops and extends, 


so trade will improve, not only here, but in 
every country in the world.” 








Mr. G. H. Richards, 234, Borough High 
Street, S.E., whose name is well known as 
the manufacturer of XL All insecticides, has 
placed a mildew wash on the market, This 
wash is a combined fungicide and insecticide, 
and should meet with a ready sale. At the 


_ present time Rose mildew is rife in many 


“gardens, and, being-an exo-parasite, is amen- 
able to curative treatment. Mr. Richards’ 


wash is harmless to foliage, and it leaves no 
stain. 


the others seem hardy and healthy. 
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Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses, black spot on. 


(Worried, Wicklow).—Your Rose leaves are 
undoubtedly attacked by the black spot. in 
avery bad form; any prunings and dead 
leaves should be gathered up and burned. 
Spray next season, before the disease shows 
itself, with Bordeaux mixture. This should 
allay the attack, if it does not entirely stop it. 


A scarlet annual (Linum grandiflorum): | 


(E. L. C., Eden).—(1) You cannot do better 
than try this. Seeds sown in the autumn will 
give plants for spring blooming, while seeds 
sown from March to June will yield a display 
through the summer and autumn. (2) Try 
Thomson and Morgan, Ipswich. (3) The only 
thing you can do is to fasten the young supple 
shoots to the pergola. If you cut down the 
Limes young shoots will be abundantly pro- 
duced. (4) We should think that Saponaria 
calabrica would answer your purpose. Silene 


pendula, a biennial, would also answer. , 


Treatment of Ferns, 


(E. A.).—Ferns love moisture and shade, 
but there are many hundreds of kinds, all of 
which vary more or less in their requirements. 
Some like peat soil best, others prefer loam. 
That class of Ferns which grow in a cool 
house do best as a rule in peat and loam in 
equal parts, with plenty of white sand in it. 
Good drainage is an essential point, as, al- 
though Ferns like plenty of water when grow- 
ing, they dislike stagnant moisture at the 
roots. When grown in a greenhouse, or 
amongst a miscellaneous collection of plants, 
they should be placed together, so that they 
may better get the attention they need. In 
hot weather damp the floor and stage morn- 
ing and evening, but do not sprinkle the 
fronds, as Ferns do not like their foliage 
wetted, 


Culture of Oleander. 


(M. E.).—Whoever wishes to flower Olean- 
ders well must induce them to make a free 
and early growth, and mature the wood by 
full exposure to sun and air in the summer. 
Oleanders delight in strong sun-heat in coni- 
bination with copious supplies of water at 
the roots, with occasional doses of weak liquid 
manure when the pots are well filled with 
roots. A good, sound, fibrous loam, adding 
to it a little leaf-mould, is the best soil for 
them, and the pots should be well drained. 
Shift in March, and keep the plants tolerably 
close and warm for a time afterwards, but 
expose them to full light and ventilate freely 
all through the summer. In July turn them 
out for a few weeks into the open air, where 
they should remain until the early part of 


September. 
FRUIT. 
Scalded Grapes. 


(W. G. N.)—We see nothing the matter 
with your Grapes beyond scalding. A few 
berries are browned and decaying, whilst all 
Scald 
arises often from too hard thinning of the 
leafage, exposing the bunches whilst damp 
to strong sun-rays, which burn the flesh. It 
is hecessary to give air early in the morning 
before the sun shines on the house too 
strongly. Of course, you may have an airy 
house, but sometimes, especially after liberal 
waterings, or syringings, there is consider- 
able vapour created, and that condensing, suf- 
fuses the bunches with moisture until air 
helps to dry them. 
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Peaches with split stones. 


(Swallow).—Your Peaches, no doubt from 
your description of them, have split stones, 
which may be due to several causes, as im- 
perfect fertilisation of the flowers, unripened 
wood, overcropping, or an absence of lime in 
the soil. Freshly-slaked lime in sufficient 
quantity to whiten the surface of the soil is a 
good remedy, giving this two or three times 
during the season. We should advise you to 
lift the tree before the leaves fall, adding to 
the soil when returning it some wood-ashes 
and lime rubble. 


Aphis on Apple shoots. 

(X.).—We have seldom seen shoots so badly 
attacked as those you send. Had you taken 
the precaution when you first noticed the fly 
to syringe the trees with Quassia extract, 
paraffin emulsion, or any one of the many 
remedies now procurable the trouble would 
have been averted. As it is, you should at 
once dress the trees with one of the remedies 
mentioned above, repeating the same if any 


survive. 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage clubbing. 


(T.).—Your Cabbages are what is known 
as ** clubbed.’’ The best remedy for this is, 
without doubt, gas-lime, which should be ap- 
plied to vacant ground in the autumn at the 
rate of 2 Ibs. to 3 rods if clubbing is very bad. 
If not very bad, then 1 Ib. to 2 rods will be 
sufficient. After it has lain on the ground for 
from four to six weeks dig the dressing in. 
Do not plant on the ground any of the Cab- 
bage tribe, but crop it with Potatoes, Seakale, 
Rhubarb, Onions, Parsnips, or Beet, By do- 
ing so for a couple of years the trouble may 
disappear. You must understand that the 
ground which has been dressed with the gas- 
lime cannot be cropped for at least three 
months after it has been applied. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


C. Childs.—One quarter of an ounce to one 
gallon of water will generally answer for 
slight attacks of mildew. 

D. W.—The colour is due to the natural 
decay of the leaves, which invariably takes 
place. 








NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Mrs. Micklam.—The Tutsan (Hypericum 
Androsemum). 

W. J. U. MecLean.—Your specimens ar- 
rived in a very shrivelled and crumpled up 
condition and were not numbered, which much 
increases our difficulties in naming. The 
shrub with large terminal bunches of cream- 
coloured flowers is Spiraea discolor, a fine 
shrub, native in North-Western America, and 
more commonly known in gardens as Spirzea 
arizfolia, and sometimes as Holodiscus dis- 
color. Of the two Cranesbills you sent, the 
larger and stronger growing on of a trailing 
nature is Geranium wallichianum, from the 
Himalaya. Buxton’s variety, with fine clear 
blue flowers, is the most desirable form of 
this. We>should not have recognised your 


_ Specimen had it not been for the large bracts 


under each pair of leaves, which are charac- 
teristic of this plant. The slighter growing 
Cranesbill of yours is most probably 
Geranium nodosum. If you will send another 
specimen carefully pressed or in a fresher 
state, we shall be able to tell with greater 
certainty. Wt Pa. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, 
Notts.—Catalogue of bulbs and garden 
requisites. 

Inttle and Ballantyne, Carlisle.—Bulbs of 
choice quality for flowering in spring. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News. 





The value of the prizes offered by the Bar- 
goed and District Horticultural Society will 
be over £5500 at its show at Bargoed Park on 
August 25th and 26th. 

Harrow Society had a very unfortunate day 
for their summer show; the rain pelted down 
from the opening of the gates to the close. 
From an exhibition point of view it was, how- 
ever, a magnificent show. Mr. S. R. Warner 
(gardener to J. Sanderson, Esq,), of Pinner, 
secured the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal. 

The annual show, which was a record, of 
the Elstree and District Horticultural Society 
took place in Aldenham Park, when the 
grounds of Aldenham House were open to 
visitors, by kind permission of the president 
of the society (The Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
V.H.M.). Mr. F. Payne secured the GaRDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED medal for his collection of 
vegetables. 

Rain, unfortunately, affected the attend- 
ance at the Merton Show, which was, how- 
ever, a record as far as the number of entries 
was concerned, there being over 1,000, which 
were excellent in all sections. Mr. H. Sturt 
secured our medal, which was the first prize, 
for six Kidney Potatoes. 

The exhibits at the Brickendon Show ex- 
ceeded 200, and all the classes were up to a 
fine standard. Mr. G. Kettle won the Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED medal, which was the 
first prize in the champion Potato class. 

Brislington Flower Show again took place 
at the Park, Brislington House, kindly lent 
by Mrs. B. B. Fox, who is President. This 
year’s show was remarkable for the very high 
quality of the flowers, especially Sweet Peas, 
Roses; and herbaceous plants. The GarDEn- 
ING ILLUSTRATED medal was the first prize for 
four pots of single Begonias, and was secured 
by Mr. T. S. Pratt. The winner exhibited 
splendid blooms in all classes of Begonias, 
and secured first prize in each instance. Mr. 
Pratt is an amateur, and his culture of the 
Begonia proved to be of the very highest 
order. 

The Horticultural Section of the Tiverton 
Agricultural Show was certainly not the least 
interesting department in this important west 
country event. The entries of vegetables, 
flowers, and fruit totalled 500, which is a 
record. The vegetable section was specially 
strong, there being hardly a weak vegetable 
class. The GarRDENING ILLUSTRATED medal 
was secured by Mr. W. Williams, of Colli- 
priest, for the best collection in the cottagers’ 
class. 

Launceston Garden Society held a record 
show this year. The entries totalled 510, the 
accommodation of the largest hall in the 
town, which has a seating capacity for 800, 
being taxed to the utmost in the staging of 
all the exhibits. This Society is a very old- 
established organisation, having been in exist- 
ence for nearly 70 years. There was keen 
competition for the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal, which was secured by Mr. H. Stone- 
man, of Werrington, who is a keen cottage 
gardener and has been a prominent exhibitor 
for several years. 

Fenstanton’s show was a great success, the 
competition being so keen that the judges at 
times had to call upon the umpire to give a 
decision. The GarpEeninc ILLUSTRATED medal 
was secured by Mr. C. Seekings, senr., of 
Fenstanton. There were only two points be- 
tween him and the next exhibitor. 

The eleventh annual show of the Bexley 
Horticultural Association was the best that 
has ever been held in the town. There were 
400 entries, double the number of any previous 
year. The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal 
was secured by Mr. J. E. Smith, first prize 
for six spring-sown Onions. 





The Horticultural Society, associated with 
the Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd., of 
Clifton Junction, held a very successful show, 
although the exhibits in the roots and vege- 
table classes were fewer than at previous 
shows. This was, no doubt, attributable ta 
the earlier date of the show and the bad 
weather which preceded it. The GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medal was the first prize for 
Carnations, and was secured by Mr. J. W. 
Lightbown. : 

Bolas and Waters Upton Flower Show has 
the advantage of being held in a lovely spot 
and surroundings—the celebrated Burleigh, of 
Tennyson fame. There were 58 entrants, 
about 48 gaining prizes to the value of £32. 
Mr. E. E. Austin, of Waters Upton, obtained 
highest points. He entered 37 classes, taking 
23 prizes, and was awarded the GarRDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medal. 








You can get EVERYTHING you may need 


FROM 
SMETE & ELLIS. 
Send a Post Card: Let us help you. 
BEST GALVANISED NETTING. ms 
Tn rolls of 150 feet. i 


ins. ins. ins. _ ins. 

72 by 3 -<.. -19/1 72 by 14... 34/8 
60 by 3... 15/11 60 by 14 ... 29/- 
48 by 3... 12/9 72 by| I=. 45/= 
86 by 3° 2. (9/7 48 by 1 30/- 
30 by 3 .. 8/6 36 by 1 .. 22/6 
Me by-3' 22° 6/11 48 by 2 -. 17/7 








SUSSEX TRUG BASKETS. 
For Fruit and Vegetable Gathering. 
No. 4, 16 ins. x 8} ins., 2/9; No. 5, 183 ins. x 94 ins., 3/33 
No. 6, 204 ins. x 104 in., 4/- (Carriage paid on 2 or more). 
5 FRUIT TRAYS. . ; 
Made interlocking for stacking. Sizes 27ins. x 18ins., 44 ins. deep. 
Well and strongly made. Price, 4/6 each, 52/6 per dozen. 





DAHLIA STAKES, Painted Green, 
Tarred 
Ends. 


6 ft., 6/- dozen. 


BAMBOO CANES. 
“ = = 3 ft. Thin, 3/-3 
4 ft. Thin, 6/-; 4 ft. Medium, 8/6 100; 4 ft. Stout, 12/-; 
5 ft. Stout, 13/6; 6 ft. Stout, 14/6100, (Carriage 1/- extra). 
FENCING WIRE. 
2 Strand. 
Twisted 15G Wires : 
About 5,000 feet tol cwt. 21/6 per 4 ewt. coil. 


Special Offer._11G. Galv, FENCING WIRE. 
1,000 yards to ewt. 25/= per cwt. coil. 


BARBED WIRE. Best New Galvanizes. 


Approximately 440 yds. 32/6 


to 1 ewt. 
Weathered ditto 27/6 per cwt. 

































1 cwt.=1 mile. 














Pointed ends. ; 
5 ft., 10/6; 6 ft., 13/6; 7 ft., 14/9; 74 ft., 15/9 per dozen. 


2 ins. x 1} ins. 





Register your name for our 


BULB LIST. 


Sent post free. 
All goods F.0.R. except as stated otherwise. 


SMITH & ELLIS Sc7t222, 22 EitTL2 


BRITAIN, EC. 1. 


PRATTEN’S. 
DON'T BUY 


#1a Greenhouse only half 

finished. First enquire if 

S| roof is made in sections. 

HL 1f not, it will cost you 

‘| four times the amount 
al to erect. 


MADE IN 6 COMPLETE SECTIONS. 


Red ‘Deal ‘Timber, dovetailed and tenoned 
together, painted, and complete with 21 oz. glass. 


Long. Wide. Price. Long. Wide. Price 
9ft. 6ft. £15 6 0 12ft. 8ft. £19 00 
10ft. 7ft. 1796 15ft. 10ft. 2750 


Carriage Paid. Send for 84 page Catalogue. 


Portable Buildings from £5. Bungalows, £56, 
Garden Frames, £2 16s. Poultry Houses, £2. 


F. PRATTEN & CO,,"Nonvon" BATH 


THE JERSEY 


August 19, 1999. 


BENTLEY'S 
WEED DESTROYERS 


Largest sale ! Nearly 50 per cent. more 
powerful than any other. The most effective, 
the most lasting, the most economical. 
CONCENTRATED (Liquid 1 to 80). 
6 galls. 47/- ; 12 galls. 90/-; 24 galls. 175/- 
POWDER (1 to 25), 

4 tins 11/6 ; 8 tins “22/8; 12 tins 33/-; 
20 tins 52/6 ; 40 tins 102/6. 


- BENTLEY'S | 
QUASSIA EXTRACT 


(COMPOUND LIQUID). 
- The Original ! = Nen-Poisonous ! 


An infallible and safe destroyer of Aphis in 
allits forms. One gallon makes 80 to 100 
gallons of Wash. 





5 gallons 10/- per gall. 1 gallon 10/6; 
4 gallon 6/- ; 1 quart 3/8 ; 1 pint 2/-. ~ 
Carriage paid on 20/- orders and upwards. 


Sole Manufacturers : 2 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, td., Chemical Works} 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL. 


The “ PLUVIETTE” 


PATENT AUTOMATIC 


Turbine Lawn Sprinklers. 
















EQUALLY 
SAFE anp 
EFFICIENT 
FoR TENDER 
FLOWERS &? 
SEEDLINGS 
EARLY 
VEGETABLES 
&C., AS FOR 

| USE ON 
LAWNS. 





ee 


The Standard Patterns will thoroughly and 
evenly soak an area of 


300 to 400 SQUARE YARDS 


from one centre. = 
Run with any ordinary water pressure. 


Prices from Fifty Shillings to 
Five Pounds Fifteen Shillings. 


LLOYDS & CO. (Letchworth), LTD., 
LETCHWORTH, Herts. ae 











SELECT YOUR 


JERSEY *tr 


TREES 


from our colour charts, illustrating 50 Varieties 
7 . direct from photographs, 


Carnations, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pzeonies, 
Cordon and other Fruit Trees, 


te All Carriage Paid, 


THE JERSEY NURSERIES, Ltd. 


(Successors to Philip Le Cornu), 


NURSERIES, 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - 
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A national Rose garden. 


For several months past there have been 
whisperings in the horticultural world that a 
National Rose Garden is to be formed. 
Various sites have been mooted, and 
different enthusiasts have been said to be 
behind the scheme. Now, however, the 
Royal Horticultural Society has come for- 
ward with something definite in its suggested 
Rose trials at Wisley, which, it is hoped, may 
develop into a National Rose Garden. 

Newly-acquired land at Wisley has been 
set aside for the trials, and there is room for 
future expansion if required. The objects in 
view are to test new varieties of all classes 
against well-known standard varieties, and 
to increase the collection of Rose species. 
Awards will be made according to the value 
of thé new varieties for use in gardens. So 
far, so good.. There exists, however, an in- 
fluential and very much alive body of Ro- 
sarians, known as the National Rose Society, 
which apparently does not see eye to eye with 
the R.H.S. proposals. It is neither our busi- 
ness nor our desire to probe into the reasons 
for this difference of vision on the part of the 
two societies. That the R-H.S. has worked 
whole-heartedly in the cause of. horticulture 
needs no reiteration; that the N.R.S. has 
done much for the well-being, of our national 
flower is undeniable. A National Rose Gar- 
den, divorced from our National Rose So- 
ciety, seems something of an anomaly. 

Without wishing to take sides in so deli- 
cate a matter, we may ask, Is the Wisley 
soil the best that is available for Rese grow- 
ing? Is Wisley sufficiently accessible as a 
site for a National Rose Garden? On the 
other hand, has the N.R.S. a better scheme 
to put forward ? 

Why should not the National Rose Garden 


be initiated and brought to a successful issue | 


by some amateur Rosarian? The idea is not 
quite so far-fetched as it might appear. 
France has shown us the way with her 
Roseraie de l’Hay. This marvellous Rose 
garden was founded by the late M. Jules 
Gravereaux in 1899. ‘He applied himself 
with such a will to his self-imposed task 
that his Rose garden, which was national in 
all but name, contained upwards of 12,000 
varieties of these plants at the time of his 
death in rg16. 

“At Hay, M. Gravereaux had a botanical 
section, where wild Roses were grown}; a 


horticultural section for the culture of gar- 
den varieties; and a section for climbing 
Roses, both wild and cultivated. There was 
also a herbarium, a museum, and a labora- 
tory. Comparative studies on the value of 
varieties, the establishment of synonyms, the 
production of perfume, resistance to disease 








Lilium Szovitzianum. 


(See page 570,) 


and insect attacks, were all studied in this 
wonderful garden. The place was a haven 
for scientist, artist, and literary man; a 
model, indeed, on which any National Rose 
Garden might well be planned. 

M. Gravereaux was also partly instru- 
mental in stocking the Roseraie de Bagatelle, 
the French National Garden, where the new 
Roses of the year are tried; where an inter- 
national body of Rosarians meets periodically 
to award the coveted gold medal to the Rose 
deemed the most perfect, from every. point 


have an establishment equally important? 
We are certain that there is a need for such 
a garden, and that, properly organised and 
managed, it would be a great success, not 
only amongst scientific Rose growers, but 
with the public generally. After all, there is 
no flower more popular than the Rose, with 
the much-maligned man in the street. It 
seems to us that, with divided forces, the 
scheme may fail. There can be only one 
National Rose Garden. Let us hope that it 
may materialise, with a combination of the 
best brains in the Rose world as its sponsors. 





—— = 


Notes of the Week, 


Export of Orchids to U.S.A. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has received 
inquiries from time to time as to whether 
Orchids grown in other media than soil should 
have their roots washed clean before export 
to the United States, in order to comply with 
the Plant Import Regulations of that country. 
The Controller of Horticulture, while in 
Washington, took the opportunity of consult- 
ing the. chairman of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board on the matter, and was informed 
that Orchids grown in a mixture of leaves, 
Sphagnum Moss, and fibre dust need ngt have 
their roots washed prior to export. 








Onion Couch (Arrhenatherum elatius 
vat. bulbosum). 

I do not know this very curious grass as a 
garden plant, but I should like to warn 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, if they 
are happily without it, not to plant it in their 
herbaceous borders or elsew here, as sug- 
gested in the note by ‘‘ Hants,’’ in your issue 
of August 5th. Onion couch is one of the 
most pernicious weeds with which arable land 

can be infested. Ordinary cultivation merely 

distributes the roots without destroying them. 
That this weed is not confined to peaty or 
stoney soil is testified by purplish patches of 
it towering over my wheat on strong loam 
over clay, HAG 


May-flowering Peonias in August. 

I was interested to see in full bloom and 
in good condition several plants of the old 
May-flowering, double-red variety of Paonia 
officinalis as late as August 4 in the 
gardens at Wanlockhead, Dumfriesshire, In 
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the lower parts of the same county it had 
long finished its flowering time. Wanlock- 


head being so high above the sea level, 


is consequently a late district; but the 
season has also been a cold and ‘back- 
ward one, which has retarded the opening of 
the flowers. This old double red Pzeony still 
retains its position in many cottage and other 
gardens, despite the favour shown to’ the 
grand varieties from China and Japan, the 
offspring of P. albiflora, there is room for 
both in gardens. Ess. 


Clematis coccinea. 

Growing at the foot of a coo! wall, this sub- 
shrubby plant is now flowering very freely, 
its nodding red, pitcher-shaped flowers ar- 
resting the attention and admiration of every- 
one. In this country it dies to the ground 
tevel each year. It is a native of Texas, and, 
therefore, requires a sheltered position, but 
not necessarily a hot, dry place, for whereas 
its flowering growths love the sun, the roots 
enjoy a cool bottom. 


Helianthemum Tuberaria, 

What a delightful little species this is for 
the rock garden and other sunny spots. Un- 
like the majority of: this genus—which are 
shrub-like in character—this is a true peren- 
nial, forming tufts of hairy leaves, from which 
arise lovely rich, single yellow flowers, each 
2 inehes across, with a bunch of orange 
stamens and white bead-like centre. The 
flowers are freely borne on slender glaucous 
stems, each about a foot in height, the blooms 
in the bud stage having a drooping tendency. 
It is a choice plant, there being a polished 
appearance about its pretty flowers which 
remind one of the Buttercups. It may be 
increased by seed, which ripen freely, or by 
division of the roots. GS: 


Rose Paul’s Scarlet Climber. 

This comparatively new variety has been 
noted in several instances lately, and to my 
mind is the more striking as a standard than 
in other forms, The growth is hardly ram- 
pant enough to train in weeping style, but 
just in the ordinary way it makes a good 
head: or bush of shoots, and flowers most 
freely. In the case where fine examples were 
seen there was a capital background of 
greenery, and the effect of the rich colouring 
ot the Rose was perhaps assisted by this. 
The sort was freely commented upon by the 
company of gardeners who visited Norman’s 
Wood, a fine old Surrey seat. In this garden, 
too, the variety Hiawatha was represented by 
huge plants, and these were given good posi- 
tions where they could develop without the 
interference of other subjects. American Pil- 
lar, again, was exceptional. The whole length 
of a wall, 100 feet long, clothed with it, can 
well be imagined when in full bloom! 


iy Pt 


Desfontainea spinosa. 

Bushes of this remarkable shrub, 6 feet in 
height, are covered with flowers this year, 
and so bright are the latter that the effect 
produced is as unusual as it is beautiful. All 
through the month of July these bushes have 
been most effective, and at the beginning 
of August there is ample evidence of a con- 
tinuation of their beauty for weeks to come. 
The Desfontainea, in this condition, has been 
the subject of much curiosity among visitors 
to these gardens, who usually describe it as 
Holly covered with scarlet flowers. Its 
armed, rich green leaves are not unlike those 
of our native Holly, and therefore such a de- 
scription is quite natural. Its beautiful tubu- 
lar flowers are bright crimson scarlet, with 
yellow lobes, and are borne singly, but in 
great numbers. They are of a fleshy nature, 
and each about 2 inches long. It is a native 
of Chile, and, like most of the delightful 


-~de Bulgarie Roses, this 
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shrubs which come from that country, loves 
a cool, moist atmosphere, such as prevails 
along the western sea-board of England and 
Scotland. The shrubs are growing in a 
sandy loam, facing south, being somewhat 
protected from north and easterly winds by 
a large Corsican Pine wood. I have tried 
this shrub in the shade, near a north wall, 
where its wood failed to ripen, and the shrub 


died. The specimens now in bloom are kept _ 


heavily mulched. SUSSEX. 


The white-flowered Rhodanthe 
(R. maculata alba). 

Sown broadcast among a.group of Prince 
choice Australian 
annual is now very beautiful. The- slender 
branching stems, crowned with lovely pen- 
‘dant, silvery-white flowers, delight all who 
see them by their graceful disposition and 
charm. Usually the slugs play havoc with 
this annual, but this year has been the excep- 
tion, and therefore we are enjoying a fine 
display of bloom.~ It is a lovely flower for 
cutting, and certainly among the choicest of 
annuals capable of being grown in the open 
air. May is the best month to sow the seeds. 

: Me 7S: 


Night-scented Stock (Mathiola bicornis), 


Seeds of this annual were scattered freely 
during the early days of May along the 
sunny fringes of groups of flowering shrubs, 
varying in width from a foot to a yard. 
These long drifts of flowers are now very 
attractive, and call for a visit during the even- 
ing, when they exhale their delicious. per- 
fume. It is a South European plant, which 
grows “about a foot high, and may be sown 
at intervals during the summer, as they are 
in bloom in quite a short time from sowing, 
and are of special value for clothing the 
ground where late spring bulbs are the per- 
manent occupants, and prevent deep cultiva- 
tion. GMS. 


The double Sweet William. : 


This, referred to in a recent issue, is a very 
fine thing, and not too common. It does not 
seem quite an easy plant to keep, going off 
unaccountably sometimes and inclined to 
bloom itselfto death at others. Cuttings, 
however, strike readily. What has become 
of the little old dwarf variety which, I think, 
used to be known as ‘‘ Doctor Danger’? I 


_ have not seen it for many years, and cannot 


find it listed in any catalogue I have. Another 
old plant I should be very glad to hear of is 
a form of Wallflower well known at one time 
inthe West of England under the euphonius 
name of ‘The Bloody Warrior.’’ I shall be 
very grateful if any of our readers can tell 
me where a plant or cutting of either or both 
of these old plants can he had. 
CHARLES PRENTIS. 


The Green False Hellebore. — 


Veratrum viride, though perhaps not so 


striking as V. nigrum, the Black False Helle- 


bore, is yet a bold garden plant, effective in 
the flower border or ‘wild garden. This is 
due not to any brilliancy of colour, but to the 
handsome, Palm-like leaves, which are finely 
ribbed, and are highly ornamental at. all 
stages of their growth. The tall stems bear 
green flowers and rise to the height of about. 
5 feet. It is not now so much seen as at one 
time, though I know a good many gardens 
where it is to be found well grown. In the 
early days of August I saw a fine plant in 
flower in a cottage garden at Meadowfoot, 
close to Wanlockhead, which competes with 
Leadhills in its claim to be the ‘‘ highest in- 
habited village in Great Britain,’ and is, I 
believe, over 1,100 feet above the sea level. 
Here this Veratrum was in fine condition in 
a garden with some other good hardy flowers. 
V. viride is not difficult to grow in good soil, 


-shrubs. 


-the varieties of Scilla 


_it is exceedingly beautiful. 
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~ 


but in early districts where spring frosts are 


occasionally severe, I have seen it injured by © 


an exceptionally keen frost. | Ess. 


Actinidia Kolomicta. 


This is now very beautiful owing to the 


peculiar colouring of its leaves, which, on 
large plants covering a wall to a height of 
from 15 feet to 20 feet, quickly arrest atten- 
tion. Some of the leaves are half green and 
half pink on the surface, others entirely 
pink. This extraordinary colouring does not, 
however, affect the underside of any of the 
leaves, which retain their natural green. It 
is a pretty climber, which does well upon a 
warm wall, over the face of which its slender 
trailing growths may spread to their fullest 
extent. It is a native of Manchuria and 
Japan. G. Mes. + 
Olearia insignis. 
Where it can be grown in the open air, this 

is a distinct and most beautiful shrub, with 
large, shining green leaves on the surface, 
thickly felted beneath, as is also the young 
wood. The handsome leaves are each 5 
inches long and 2 inches across. The white 
Daisy-like flowers are each 2 inches in diame- 
ter, and borne on very stout stems 9 inches 
or more in length. It comes from New Zea- 
land, where it is said to inhabit dry, rocky 
places. I am afraid the culture of this choice 
shrub is only possible in the favoured 
southern counties, where it 
charming 


Scilla nutans alba major. 


This is one of the finest and most graceful 
of the Blue Bells (‘‘ Crawtas ”’ of Scotland), 
and one deserving of consideration at ~plant- 
ing time. It is superior in grace of habit to 
campanulata, the 
Spanish Squill or Blue Bell. The latter is 
much -stiffer and more erect, and even its 
lovely white forms are eclipsed by Scilla 
nutans alba major. Its stem arches over in 
the most elegant manner and bears a number 
of large, pure, wax-like bells. In the border, 
in the grass, in the rock garden, or in pots, 
It is wonderfully 
cheap, too, and I see it quoted in the list of 


a dealer of the highest reputation at little 
- more than a shilling a dozen. A dozen bulbs _ 


in a group in the open or in a pot or pan are 
wonderfully beautiful in late spring and early 
summer. It will grow in shade, a great mat- 
ter in many gardens. = Esse 

A magnificent Speedwell (Veronica | 


_ parciflora). te 
I was amazed at the beauty cf a specimen 


of this shrub, which I saw in a Sussex gar-_ 


den on August 7th. Jt was growing ina shel- 
tered position—exposed. only tothe cool west 
winds, and had reached a height of about 
10 feet, with a 12 feet spread, the whole bush 
literally smothered with racemes of bright 
mauve flowers. Its elegant and _ shapely 
growth. when developed to this size is de- 
cidedly pleasing and highly decorative. This 
handsome Speedwell—sometimes known as 
V. arborea—comes from New Zealand, where 


it is said to grow 25 feet high, with a trunk —- 


2 feet to 3 feet in diameter. Even if ‘our 
winters will not permit this shrub to attain 


such giant proportions as that, the specimens 


above referred to prove what beautiful and 
exquisite examples may be grown in our 
country if the correct positions are chosen for 
them. All who can grow these charming. 
shrubs should not fail ta do so, planting them 
in positions sheltered from north and easterly 


winds, and, when possible, in the neighbour- 


hood of protecting trees—so long as the latter 
do not overhang them—as the effective dis- 
play of flower resulting therefrom renders all 
such care worth while. <a Ae, 


makes. a - 
addition to August-flowering — 
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A Colchester 


Quite, recently we were afforded an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Braiswick Rose Gar- 
~ dens, Colchester, where the celebrated Roses 
of Messrs. Frank Cant and Co. are raised. 

_ Though, through force of circumstances, 
our visit took place between seasons, when 
“the early summer blooms had passed their 
“prime, and the autumn display had not yet 
started, there was much of interest to be 
seen. A recent storm also-had not improved 
matters. It should be remarked, at the out- 
set, that the Braiswick Gardens only see part 
of the activities of this firm, for Messrs. F. 
~Cant and Co. also grow Roses, and nothing 


— 





so that the total acreage devoted to our 
national flower is considerable. The general 
— impression we carried away with us from 
was the excellence of 
standards; none of them were staked, de- 
spite their somewhat exposed position; yet 


_-all looked particularly healthy, and carried - 


a rare amount of wood, all of which denotes 
_ a well-developed root system. Another very 
 ’ striking feature of the Braiswick Roses is that 
the dwarfs are budded very close to the roots 
_ of the stock, thus reducing the formation of 
suckers by the stock to a minimum. 
On leaving Colchester railway station and 


3 - hearing to the left, a walk of rather less 


than a mile brings one to Braiswick, where 
_ the Rose gardens form a landmark. Stand- 
_ing at the top of the ground in which the 
~ dwarfs are grown, and looking towards the 

Colne Valley, one may feast upon the riot 





but Roses, at Elmstead and West Bergholt, 


the | 


‘ ™“ 
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Rose garden. 

of colour spread, acre after acre, like some 
bright-hued magic carpet. From time to 
time a gentle breeze from the valley wafts 
perfumes of Araby to one’s nostrils, till one 
wonders if, after atl, the Rose can be losing 
its scent. 

Here are the glowing scarlets of Hugh 
Dickson, Captain Hayward, 
Haworth; the soft pinks of Mrs. John Laing 
and Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, of Caro- 
line Testout, and of Mme. Abel Chatenay ; 
the spotless white of Frau Karl Druschki, 
and everywhere apricots and coppery reds, 
striking evidence of the popularity of shades 


ses ; Rose Margaret Dickson Hamill. 


made known to the man in the street by the 
Daily Mail Rose. We write of popularity, 
for there is a vogue in Roses, as in wines 
and women’s clothes; the fashion of to-day 
may be forgotten to-morrow, and the pity is 
that some of the older Roses could give 
points and a beating to many of the present- 
day favourites. 

We never visit a Rose garden without being 
struck with the fact that the foliage is nearly 
as varied as the blooms. To many people 
a Rose leaf is a Rose leaf, and nothing more. 
They never notice the deep green, glossy, 
hardy looking foliage of some varieties or 
the delicate, pale green leaves of others, still 
less the numerous intermediate shades and 
textures. It is only by seeing innumerable 
varieties, growing side by side, that the range 
of foliage variation can be fully appreciated. 

Amongst the dwarfs we noted, still in good 
form, Golden Ophelia. This is a good decora- 


Amd. 2 eV a 
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tive Rose, but in our opinion is no improve- 
ment on Ophelia, if two flowers of such 
diverse shades can be compared. J. G. 
Glassford is a Rose of wonderful size and form, 
which retains its crimson-like colouring to 
the end. Lady Ashtown is deservedly popular, 
for few flowers can show more delicate colour- 
ing than the silvery pink, shading to pale yel- 
low of this Rose. The free-flowering Lady 
Pirrie and the vigorous Los Angeles were, of 
course, in evidence. ‘The Queen Alexandra 
Rose we also noted in good condition. 
Opinions differ, fortunately, but this is a Rose 
which makes little appeal to us; its vermillion 
petals, backed by old gold, savour of the 
bizarre. There were other varieties, of course, 
thousands of them, but those we have men- 
tioned seemed to have survived the storms 


_and defied the passage of time. 


Mr. Cant related his trials during the 
drought of last year. He showed us a patch 
of land where even his sturdy, well-rooted 
plants had succumbed to the unusual con- 
ditions. The weather, too, was responsible 
for exceptionally late budding; so that, all 
in all, the present condition of the Braiswick 
Roses is striking evidence of the skill and 
care that have been bestowed on their culture. 

Here, again, it is impossible to mention 
a tithe of the many varieties we saw. There 
was one, however, a hybrid Tea named Red 
Cross, which particularly took our fancy. 
Exceptionally free blooming, of a delightful 
orange crimson scarlet shade, and very fra- 
grant, with the real Tea scent, it seemed a 
Rose which should find considerable favour 
with amateurs. Another deservedly popular 
Rose, which we figure here, is Margaret 
Dickson Hamill. It has a most distinctive 
colouring, straw, flushed delicate carmine, 
and is delightfully fragrant. It has been 
awarded the gold medal of the N-R.S. 

We have frequently admired Messrs. Frank 
Cant’s Wichuraiana, Yvonne, on the show- 
bench; to see it growing freely in the open, 
however, is to see it at its best. There is pro- 
bably no Rose of its class with better-shaped 
flowers, which are of the palest pink, with a 
deeper pink centre and a yellow base. They 
are sweetly scented, produced freely, well car- 
ried in loose trusses thrown well away from 
the plant. It is a vigorous grower, and has 
substantial glossy foliage which bespeaks 
freedom from mildew; altogether, a most de- 
sirable Rose. - 

It is with regret that the Rose lover, and 
who is proof against the charms of this 
queen of flowers, turns homewards after a 
day spent amid the delights of the Braiswick 
Rose Gardens. 


Roses from cuttings. 


Is it worth while to “‘ bother with  cut- 
tings’’? Is ‘‘ the game worth the candle’? 
These are questions often asked. Let this 
example serve as a reply. At the end of 
August, 1921, a bed of cuttings of the follow- 
ing Roses was planted: Hiawatha, Dorothy 
Perkins, Alberic Barbier, Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, Excelsa, American Pillar. With the 
exception of three, all the cuttings have taken 
root. Some of them have made shoots 2 feet 
or more in length. Persistent flowering sorts 
like Dorothy Perkins and Hiawatha on 
August 5th bore clusters of bloom. The 
plants are booked for removal this autumn 
to occupy places on a pergola which has re- 
cently been constructed, and, I doubt not, 
will quickly establish themselves. As with 
climbers, so with dwarfs, we can, if we will, 
grow our own Roses from the very start; 
watch them develop, and cut the first flowers 
—without waiting a long while. What one 
can do with cuttings, so may others. ‘ This 
is the season to put the plan to the test. 
Choose well-ripened cuttings, and let the soil 
be sandy. W. F. D. 
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ORCHIDS. | 


Cypripedium: The Bellatulum group. 


This group contains a few plants of real 
horticultural merit; they are characterised by 
their dwarf habit, beautifully marked and 
waxy flowers, which are produced at a season 
when Cypripediums are none too plentiful. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy and the most 
largely grown is 

C, BELLATULUM, a charming orchid, intro- 
duced by Messrs. Low in 1888, The recorded 
native habitat is Siam, just outside the boun- 
dary of the Malay Peninsula; it is also found 
in the Shan States, Upper Burma. The 
flowers are shell-shaped, creamy-white, con- 
spicuously spotted with brown purple, while 
the foliage is prettily tesselated. It blooms 
during the summer months, although I have 
seen it in flower at other seasons, but usually 
they were recently imported plants. The 
variety known as album is pure white, an ex- 
quisite and choice plant. The hybrids from 
this form constitute a most delightful series. 
They embrace C. Helen and the fine C. Bol- 
toni, which is one of the best white Cypripe- 
diums we possess, 

C. concoLtor.—This species was discovered 
by the Rev. C, Parish in 1859, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moulmein, growing in the hollow 
of rocks that were well filled with decaying 
vegetable matter; but it was not introduced 
to cultivation until five years later, when 
Messrs. Low imported a batch of living 
plants. The flowers are light yellow, speckled 
with minute crimson. dots; the blooms are 
produced in early summer. This Cypripedium 
certainly shows a preference for lime stone, 
so the drainage should be composed of broken 
lime rubble, while a few small nodules placed 
among the soil will be an advantage. 


C. nivEUM.—The general habit of this plant 
is similar to C. concolor. The flowers, round 
in outline, are satiny-white, dotted with 
purple at the base of the upper sepal and 
petals. The spots, however, are variable, 
and with some plants they are distributed over 
other parts of the flower. C. niveum is a 
mative of the Tambelan Islands, a small 
group, midway between Singapore and Sara- 
wal; but it has jn all probability been found 
in other parts. It was introduced in 1868 by 
Messrs. Veitch, and it was soon after im- 
ported by other firms. 


C. GopErRoya&.—This is a most interest- 
ing and variable plant, especially in the foli- 
age; also in the size of the flowers and in the 
arrangement of the spots. The colour of the 
flowers is whitish-yellow, with purple blotches 
and spots, but in the variety leucochilum the 
lip is white, and without any spots. C. 
Godefroyz is fairly intermediate between C. 
concolor and C. niveum, and it is just. pos- 
sible it may be of hybrid origin. It was in- 
troduced by M. Godefroy, of Argenteuil, near 
Paris, about 1876, the plants being found on a 
limestone island near the Bird’s Nest Islands 
of Champon. An additional beauty of this 
group of Cypripediums is the marbled or 
mottled foliage, which varies in the different 
species. As might be expected, the hybrids 
from this section are numerous. ' They in- 
clude Dora Crawshay, Chapmani, Helen II., 
Venus, M. Bollington, etc., the hybrids being 
derived from the species quoted, some ° of 
the more robust kinds, such as C. insigne, 
possess strong constitutions, and they have 
proved of easy culture. This fact should be 
borne in mind by the beginner, and if a 
judicious selection js made a charming and 


delightful collection could be procured, 
auite distinct from the winter flowering 
Cypripediums.. Furthermore, there is ample 


‘them in a variety of composts. 


room for new hybrids of this type, especially 
among the white varieties of which C. Bol- 
toni and C. Venus may be cited as examples. 


CuLTURAL Remarks.—The best place to 
grow the species of this group is in a shady 
corner of the plant stove or warm _ orchid 
house, free from drips from the roof, and 
where it is not excessively moist during the 
winter months. The average temperature 
should be about 60 degrees, with a rise of 10 
or 20 degrees during the summer with sun 
heat, and in winter a few degrees lower will 
do no harm. Although they need protection 
from strong sunlight, dense shade must be 


avoided, and in winter they need all the light 


possible. 


Ventilation must be given with care, cold 
direct currents_of air passing over the plants 
is detrimental to their well-being ; at the same 
time a stagnant atmosphere will soon produce 
the spot disease in the foliage. Moisture is 
essential, but here again the weather must 
be taken into consideration, and any damp- 
ing down between the pots ought only to be 
done when the weather is bright.” Spraying 
overhead is not necessary, and the amateur 
or beginner should never practice overhead 
watering. — These Cypripediums have been 
tried in various mixtures, and I have grown 
One of the 
finest batches of C. bellatulum was grown in 
pure fibrous loam; but for general purposes I 
found a mixture of loam and peat, witha few 
nodules of charcoal and limestone intermixed, 
to be the best rooting medium. Pans with- 
out side holes may be used, and they should 


be filled one-half of their depth with broken’ 


limestone for drainage. Annual repotting is 
not needed, but whenever fresh soil is neces- 
sary it should be afforded when the new 
growth is an inch or so high. The rooting 
material should be made fairly firm, and the 
soil must be kept well below the crown, to 
prevent any possible chance of it damping off. 
Newly potted plants require care, and discre- 
tion should be exercised when giving water. 
Sufficient must be supplied to encourage root 
action; but the soil ought not to be kept in a 
sodden condition, or the roots will decay. In 
the winter it will be found that water is only 
needed at rare intervals, and only enough 
should be given to keep the foliage in a 
healthy condition. The foliage may be lightl 

sponged over occasionally, and when the 
leaves. are young a watch must be kept for 


insect pests, especially thrips, which can be — 


exterminated by fumigation. 


The hybrids of these Cypripediums will 
grow successfully in a cooler house, such as 
is set apart for the insigne group, and they 
need much the same treatment, except that 
a few may require repotting during the sum- 
mer months, This can be ascertained by ob- 
serving the season at which they flower. 

T.W. B. 





Oncidium Lanceanum. 


Although this fine Oncidium was intro- 
duced in 1834, it was not till 1892 that it was 
recognised by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
when they bestowed an award of merit upon 
a_ specially fine variety exhibited by Mr. 
Woodall. Its great coriaceous leayes, quite 
distinct from those of the majority of 
Oncidiums, are from 12 inches to 20 inches 
long, deep green, spotted with purplish red, 
and are produced on a stoutish rhizome, this 
Oncidium being without any pseudobulbs. 
The erect spikes are each 18 ‘inches to 30 


\ 
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inches high, the flowers large and fragrant. 
The sepals and petals are yellow shaded with 
green and spotted with chocolate-brown, the 
rose-purple or dark purple lip being usually 
darkest at the base. This plant must be 
grown in the stove or warm orchid house, 
and throughout the yeay it requires the most 
careful treatment, especially in regard to 
watering. The chief difficulty is to keep the 
foliage free from the spot disease, this often 
appearing suddenly for no apparent reason. 
One of the principal causes is that the roots 
have been overdone with water, or the atmo- 
sphere -has been too moist at a time when 
the temperature was several degrees below 
normal. -Lack of ventilation may also be a 
contributory cause, and although a certain 
amount of shade is essential, it ought not to 
be so dense as to produce a weak, sappy 
growth, which is always more susceptible to 
disease than leaves which have been grown 
under more airy and light conditions. Over- 
head spraying must be avoided, and when 
giving water care should be taken to prevent 
any lodging in the base of the leaves. The 
plants shou'd be grown fairly near the roof 
glass, and when any repotting is needed it 
should be carried out when fresh growth com- 
mences. The best rooting medium is Os- 
munda fibre, and a good quality peat to 
which is added a moderate sprinkling of 
crushed crocks to ensure porosity. Each 
pot must be filled to half its depth, with 
drainage. The soil is made fairly firm, and 


care must be taken to prevent the rhizome ~ 


from being buried in the compost. 
TSW SB. 


Anguloa Cliftoni, 


This is undoubtedly the finest Anguloa in 
cultivation, and, moreover, it is not a difficult 
plant to keep in good health. An-amateur’s 
plant in every sense of the word, its bold, 
large, waxy flowers never failing to attract 
attention. A typical form has lemon-yellow 
sepals and petals, with dark claret colour 
at the base of the latter, the lip being tinged 
with cinnamon, while the column is white 
with a purple base. It is truly a remarkable 
plant, described as a species, but it is just 
possible it may be of hybrid origin. _ Be that 
as it may, it is a garden Orchid of consider- 
able merit, and, owing to the variation shown 
among plants already introduced, freshly im- 
ported examples should be procured whenever 
possible. It was first shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth on January 25th, 1910, when 
it received a first-class certificate, this firm 
having received an importation from Colom- 
bia, the home also of such fine species as A. 
Ruckeri and A. Clowesi. A variety of A. 
Cliftoni named splendens was shown at the 
last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, so it. will be noticed that if a small 
batch of plants are grown, the flowering 
period may be extended over several months, 
although I should say the usual month for — 
flowers to appear is July. Anguloas enjoy a | 
few degrees more warmth than the cool or 
Odontoglossum house, an average tempera- 
ture of 55 deg. suiting them admirably. 
When the flower spikes are removed, any re- 
potting can be done, where such an opera- 
tion is deemed necessary. Ordinary flower 
pots or fairly deep pans are filled one-fourth 
of their depth with drainage material, over 
which is placed a layer of fibrous loam or 
Moss. The rooting medium consists of the 


best fibrous loam one-half, peat one-fourth, — 


and Sphagnum Moss one-fourth. When the 
plants are growing freely, afford the roots 
plenty of water, but directly the pseudo-bulbs 
are fully grown a smaller quantity will suf- 
fice. Shade the planis from strong sunshine, 
and keep the surroundings moist when the 
weather is hot. Tew: 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Campanula ‘T'ymonsii, 


Late flowering of a good clear colour, not 
rampant in habit, and a thrifty plant, with 
no pronounced fads, this Campanula should 
be found in every collection of hardy plants. 
The plant is far from being a novelty; my 
yersonal acquaintance with it dates back at 
Pst seventeen years, and, although new to 
me at that time, it was well known in several 
good collections. The origin of this plant ap- 
pears to be somewhat of a mystery, and the 
text-books know it not. -I consider it a gar- 


vide cuttings that strike readily in a cold 
frame, and it is always wise to grow on a few 
reserve plants in case of accidents to estab- 
lished specimens. se Open US a I 


Warlcot ihe Weelk 


Since the heavy rains, which have been 
accompanied by a considerable fall of tempe- 
rature, many annual flowers, especially 
those sown in autumn and very early in the 


cleared of weeds and other encroaching plants 
and the soil stirred up amongst them. The 
masses of Yuccas are also developing their 
noble shafts of flowers, and have received 
similar attention. I once saw a group of 
these noble flowering plants tied to stakes, 
but this is quite unnecessary, and destroys 
their graceful character. Even those pro- 
ducing the most slender shafts of bloom are 
so strong as to be quite independent of any 
support whatever. Roses are gone over each 
day for the removal of all spent flowers, 
except the Ramblers, which in many in- 
stances present a sorry plight, their great 
trusses of dead flowers, more or less filled 
with water, being very unsightly. 

Rose cuttings inserted early last October 
are now growing freely, but in order to én- 





den hybrid in the neighbourhood of C. x Pro- 
fusion and C. x haylodgensis, but distinct 
from either. 

Well-drained soil and partial shade seem to 
suit it well, the plant is perennial, and any 
experience to the contrary is generally due 
to the profuse attention of slugs, which ap- 
pear to have a special liking for all the choicer 
Campanulas. At present, and for the last 
three years, indeed, C. Tymonsii has here 
(Herts) oceupied a limestone moraine, with a 
gentle slope to the north, and is now at a 
height of about 4 inches freely displaying, on 
short stiffly branched stems, wide mouthed, 
rather shallow bells of a delightfully china 
blue, and new stems and buds to carry on 
the display, are developing between the 
flowering stems. 


The young shoots, when 1 inch long, pro- 


Campanula Tymonsii. 


present year, have collapsed, rendering their 
removal necessary. 

Masses of Phacelias, Collinsias, Platyste- 
mons, &c., are, therefore, being cleared 
away, and after refreshing the soil and ap- 
plying a sprinkling of artificial manure, such 
plants as  Pentstemon heterophyllus, 
Aquilegia Skinneri and Q£nothera. mis- 
souriensis, all from seed raised in spring and 
kept in reserve for this purpose, will be used 
to fill the vacancies. 

Climbing plants have taken on a new life 
since the heavy rains, and_are in need of 
care, in the matter of training, and in some 
instances a few extra supports have been 
found necessary, 

The many kinds of Lavender grown here 
are at their best, and in order to enjoy them 
to the greatest advantage they have been 


courage a good and continuous growth we 
keep the flowers picked off. Autumn-sown 
Sweet Peas are still providing an abundance 
of cut flowers, and will continue to do so for 
some time if the old seed pods are kept 
picked off. A good mulching is very beneficial 
at this period of their growth. 

Cardinal Lobelias are enjoying the moist 
conditions and are growing well. Sunshine, 
however, is needed to bring out their brilliant 
flowers, and they will shortly need the sup- 
port of a few slender Hazel sprays. 


E. M. 
Why Campanula ? 


A recent discovery of the- giant Campa- 
nula, laden with ‘‘ Canterbury Bells,’”’ grow- 
ing wild in a shady wood, prompts me to 
inquire how did it get its popular name. Was 
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it, as Gerarde affirms, because it grew near 
the Kentish city cathedral, or because folk 
saW in it a resemblance to the hand-bells on 
poles carried by the pilgrims to the shrine 
of Thomas a Becket? ‘Lhe origin of popular 
names is,an interesting study, but.it is fre- 
quently guesswork; the apparently obvious 
derivation is, often as not, incorrect. Waria- 
tion in dialect or mispronunciation suggests 
some name which is altogether foreign in its 
meaning from the one originally intended, 
and then we worry to find a reason for the 
use of the spurious title. H. HW, 


New plants at the R.H.S. Show. 


ASTILBE Kinc ALBERT, shown by Messrs. 
M. Prichard and Sons. A very tali-growing, 
free-flowering variety, with greenish white 
flowers. 

ASTILBE — SIMPLICIFOLIA HYBRIDA  ROSEA, 
shown by Mr. G. Reuthe. This is a much 
smaller plant than the above, though larger 
than the type. It carries good spikes of rose- 
coloured flowers. 

ATHYRIUM F.F, ANGUSTATUM MEDIODECIPIENS 
CORYMBIFERUM, shown by Mr. Amos Perry. 
A very desirable, well-crested Lady Fern of a 
pleasing shade of light green. No wonder 
amateur gardeners plead for simplicity in 
nomenclature with names like these. 

CaTTLEYA ELEANOR PRINCE oF WALES, 
shown by Messrs. Hassall and Co. This is 





! 


a large flowered variety, with white perianth, 


a purple lip, and yellow disc. 

Giapiotus Butter Boy, shown by Messrs: 
Lowe and Gibson. A pale yellow primulinus 
hybrid of good size. The smaller segments of 
the perianth are of a deeper colour, and suf- 
fused with pink. 

GLapioLus Rep Fire, shown by Messrs. 
Lowe and Gibson. This flower is of a par- 
ticularly rich red, with a yellow mark in the 
throat. 

Knipooria C. M, Pricnarp, shown by 
Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons, is a striking 
variety, with large, long spikes of rich yellow 
flowers. 

Kyipnorta Rouce et Sourrre, shown by 
Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons. This: is 
another large-spiked variety, well named, 
seeing thatthe lower flowers are sulphur 
coloured and the upper red. 

Lewisia WisLry SEEDLING, shown by the 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. This plant has 
cream-coloured flowers, lined with purple, 
which, with the yellow stamens, give it a 
striking appearance. It is a hybrid between 
Lewisia oppositifolia and L. Cotyledon. 

STOKESIA CYANEA PRA&COX PERRY'S PURPLE, 
shown by Mr. Amos Perry, is a purple- 
flowered variety of the type. 





Aubrietias in August. 


I have been watching a considerable collec- 
tion of the best garden forms of these 
favourite spring flowers, at least twenty 
varieties, and some of them very much alike; 
in fact, I failed to see the difference between 
Improved Fireking, Ferryman, and Vin- 
dictive, all of which flowered very freely 
with rich red, almost crimson, flowers, and 
were of similar habit. Yet there is a differ- 
ence, and a notable one. Fireking and Ferry- 
man are flowerless, and have been so for 
several weeks, but Vindictive, an accidental 
seedling, probably from Violet Queen, which 
turned up some years ago in Mr. Clarence 
Elliott’s nurseries, is still a glorious sheet of 
colour, and looks like continuing for several 
weeks to come. I would point out here that 
I arranged a number of trial beds, and planted 
at least twelve plants of each kind. All the 
beds are fully exposed, and soil and treatment 


have been absolutely the same throughout.- 


Another fine variety, Carnival, not yet in 
commerce, a seedling of Dr. Mules, promises 
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to be continuous flowering, but it is a this 
year’s addition to the collection, and perhaps 
the comparison is not fair; however, it will 
be a plant worth watching. The only other 
Aubrietia which is stilf a solid sheet of rich 
deep purple is the old and invaluable Dr. 
Mules. Many are the kinds that have been 
said to supersede this plant at various times, 
and I cannot deny that most of the kinds for 
which this distinction was claimed are really 
exceedingly good, and some, perhaps, finer in 
individual blooms here and there, but not one 
of them is in bloom now, and if I should be 
restricted to two Aubrietias only, my choice 
would fall on Vindictive and Dr. Mules, on 
which I know I can rely for some colour 
when most other plants are taking a rest. 


Wear E: 





Lilium Szovitzianum. 


This is in every way a grand Lily that, 
when well established, will reach a height. of 
6 feet or even more, while the gracefully dis- 
posed blooms are borne in considerable num- 
bers. A fully developed flower is about 
5 inches across the mouth, pale yellow in 
colour, dotted more or less with chocolate. 
A good, well-worked loam suits this Lily best, 
and once established it should be left alone, 
as it will improve year by year. Very few 
flowers may be expected the first season or 
two after planting. This Lily seeds freely, 
and the young plants so obtained give, as a 
rule, very satisfactory results if allowed to 
grow undisturbed. 





Hardy plants for July and August. 


It has often occurred to me that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the grouping of hardy 


plants in borders, wild garden, and the large 


rock garden where space for fairly generous 
groups is available, and with that object in 
view I give’ herewith various combinations 
tried during the last three years which seem 
to appeal to many people who have seen them. 

Beginning with the smaller-srowing plants, 
Dianthus x Old Rose, in an irregular group 
with. a foreground of Jasione humilis and 
flanked by various forms of Campanula 
rotundifolia (C. r. pallida, C. r. Hostii, and 
C. r. Hostii alba) makes a satisfying display 
for several weeks; in fact, this display began 
in June with the Dianthus and. Jasione and 
now the Campanulas have-joined in and will 
carry on, whilst the Dianthus will probably 
continue well into October or even November. 
Campanula carpatica var. Riverslea, with 
rich salver-shaped flowers partly embracing a 
group of the charming low-growing Potentilla 
x Tonguei, with neat glossy foliage and 
orange-buff flowers with five crimson blotches 
is very beautiful, and so is a large mixed 
group of Potentilla nepalensis and Camp. 
carpatica pelviformis pallida. 

Three fine clumps of Artemisia canescens 
with foliage like Jace of silver filigree inter- 
planted with the far too rarely seen North 
American Potentilla Thurberi, in habit ile 
P. nepalensis, but with perhaps rather larger 
deep ruby-red flowers, is wonderfully effec- 
tive. Ina similar way Artemisia Stelleriana, 
closely resembling a~ Chrysanthemum with 
leaves of silver-grey velvet which flops and 
trails about between some half-dozen plants 
of Potentilla argyrophylla atrosanguinea is 
charming. Should this Potentilla be unpro- 
curable P. Gibson’s. scarlet would take -its 
place with the happiest effect. : 

No attempt should be made to tie these 
plants to sticks in a mistaken effort of tidi- 
ness. They should be allowed to grow abso- 
lutely naturally to get the best effect. Poten- 
tilla fruticosa micrandra, neat rounded bushes 
smothered in large golden flowers above a 
carpet of Gentiana septemfida, almost a solid 
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mass of rich blue4fringed trumpets is glori- 
ous, and in a shady corner with one or two 
large isolated boulders of limestone for a 
background Artemisia valesiaca, Spiraea 
digitata nana, Patrinia palmata, and Astilbe 
simplicifolia in its rose-coloured form provide 
a wonderful picture of dainty beauty. 
Another combination, rather —taller, for a 
partly shaded position is furnished by. 
Amsonia latifolia and its variety salicifolia. 
freely grouped with Lysimachia davurica, 
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beautiful pyramids of soft primrose-yellow — 


intermingled with the lavender-blue stars of 


‘the Amsonias, of which the variety precedes 


the type, provide a dainty picture, and the 
beauty of a large group of Bocconia cordata, 
a tall mass of bronzy tossing plumes, over a 
corner filled with the heavenly blue of Cyno- 
glossum amabile is very fine. $ ; 
Among _taller-growing plants Lavatera 
Olbia, a fine bush Mallow, grouped with 
Lavender and Catmint (Nepeta Mussini) is 
very fine, and Spiraea venusta and Thalictrum 
glaucum forming an intermixed background 
to that fine and easy Lilium regale are abso- 
lutely gorgeous. Young plants of Lavender 
Twickle Purple had been planted in between 
the Lilies to act as a protection to the soft 
young stems in the spring and provide a kind 
of purple haze below the Lily blooms which is 
very. charming. Se SS Se ae 
Lythrum virgatum Rose Queen jn combina- 
tion with Nepeta Mussini or with Salvia 
virgata nemorosa is most effective, but should 
always be used in considerable quantities, 12 


of a kind at least, and Lythrum Rose Queen,~ — 


together with Ranunculus acris fl.-pl., which 


was planted in mistake forthe white R.~ 
aconitifolius fl.-pl., came as a very pleasant — 


surprise. : 
Monarda didyma Cambridge Scarlet and 
Lysimachia deltoides, C£nothera — fruticosa 
Youngi and Morina longifolia, Perowskia 
atriplicifolia .between purple-leaved Japanese 
Maples and a group on the Grass of Poterium 
canadense, P. obtusum and Campanula 
persicifolia var. Telham~ Beauty, for some 
reason a month or more late in flowering, are 


\ 


a few more of the many happy combinations _ 


accidental or designed, that might be tried, 
apart from the more hackneyed combinations. 


W. Ey Taek: 


Flowers for cutting. 
The supply of blooms for indoor decoration 
is, nowadays, increasingly large, and those 
who have a steady demand ought to make 
provision .for a supply by sowing, round 


-about this time, plenty. of biennials _ and 


perennials. A great many useful things are 
quite easily raised from seeds, and among 
these may be named Gaillardias_in variety, 
the Caucasian ~Scabious, — Gypsophilas, 
Stenactis speciosa, Rudbeckzias, 
Coreopsis. grandiflora. 
and wintered in a cold frame in exposed dis- 


and — 
Plants raised now — 


tricts, or in nursery beds where the winter -~ 


conditions are not too severe, will flower next 
season. 
and those who like Iceland Poppies should 
not omit to make a sowing. Wallflowers 
ought now, or shortly, to be ready for trans- 
ferring into nursery beds. When handling 


these. pinch the taproot in order to induce | 


a fibrous growth against the time when the 
plants are put into their flowering quarters. 


; We MeGas 





Tropzolum polyphyllum. . 


How handsome this plant is‘as it trails over 


the ledges of retaining walls and spreads its 
long, snake-like growths, many of which are 


Carnation seeds may now be sown, — 


4 feet long, beneath groups of La Tosca ~ 


Roses, carpeting the ground with blue-grey 
leaves and yellow flowers. Its roots have a 
tendency to go deeper each year, so that when 
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one wishes to dig up a few it becomes 
a difficult matter to find them. 

_ Attempts have been made to get rid of this 
plant from a bed here, but this has been 
found impossible whilst other permanent sub- 


quite 


jects occupy the same ground, and therefore’ 


trenching will be the only means of securing 
_roots of this lovely plant. 

There are few more decorative subjects 
during its season, which is rather short, pro- 
bably owing to the profusion in which its 
flowers are borne. EM 


Elymus glaucus. 


Of the ornamental Grasses of glaucous hue 
Elymus glaucus is one of the best. The 
foliage is of a wonderful shade, which, seen 
in certain lights, looks almost sky-blue, and 
in a big group a plant or two form a most 
effective sight when not crowded up with 
other things. There is a little variation in 


size and colour, and an excellent variety is 
‘that named E. glaucus giganteus, which 
grows quite 5 feet high in rich, deep soil, and is 
exceedingly ornamental in the wild garden or 
near a pond or stream. It is quite hardy, and 
should be allowed to grow into a bold group 
without division, which is easily performed if 
required. 


Je she 


The Violettas 


It is disappointing to see the comparative 
neglect into which the Violettas have fallen 
in rock gardens, even although they have not 





the original charm of the species of Viola 


which are in cultivation. Yet they possess 
much beauty; they last longer in flower, and 
give a plentiful succession of their charming 
little flowers, some of which are of good 
colour, although in my estimation none of 


them can surpass in beauty for the rockery 


the original Violetta, raised by the late Dr. 
Stuart, of Chirnside. This has a better habit 
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than some of the newer varieties, and is of 
a pretty white, with a suffusion of yellow on 
the lower petal. The late Dr. Stuart raised 
several good varieties, but no one did more 
to improve these plants than Mr. Howard 
H. Crane, who has raised and sent out some 
pretty Violettas. . Apart from their uses in 
the rock garden the Violettas are charming 
in beds and borders, and a renewal of the 
favour they enjoyed for some time might be 
advantageous to many amateur and_profes- 
sional gardeners. SA. 





Verbascum densiflorum. 


The Mulleins are handsome subjects for 
the herbaceous border, and this is a very 
satisfactory variety, not growing so tall or 
straggly as some, but of comparatively neat 
habit. It is a good perennial, which cannot 
be said of all the Mulleins catalogued as 


A Shropshire rock garden. 


perennial by nurserymen, and its spikes of 
c'ear yellow flowers look very well. It is 
easily increased from root cuttings, which 
speedily make vigorous plants. NL: 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moving Lilium candidum. 

Would you be good enough to tell me 
whether it would be better to lift my Lilium 
candidum bulbs when they have died down, 
or at the end of October, when I hope to re- 
move to another house? PENNY. 


[It is more than probable that some share 
of the ill success often met with in trans- 
planting this Lily is due to moving it too late 
in the season—in fact, after-the roots are in 
active operation. So quickly does this Lily 
recommence growth after blooming that the 
best time to move it is directly the flower- 
stems show signs of decay, and not to wait 
till winter, or at all events, autumn, as-is 
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too often done. On September 14 last year 
I examined some shifted a month previous, 
and found that the young roots were already 
in active growth. ‘The crown of leaves, too, 
pushed up and retained during the winter 
were, in some cases, becoming visible. If 
the removal had been longer delayed, a cer- 
tain number of roots would have been in- 
jured, however carefully the operation had 
been performed, and the plants would, of 
course, have been weakened thereby. | 





ALPINE. 


A Shropshire rock garden, 


Some people, in arranging their rock gar- 
dens, spoil the effect by building the rockery 





too high at the sides, with stones too small, 
giving it a shut-in appearance, and crowding 
in too many varieties and small patches of 
plants, instead of making it with boulders 
of a fair size proportionate to the space at 
their disposal, and relying for effect on a few 
larger clumps of free-flowering Alpines, 
planted where they can secure their full 
amount of air and sunshine. A little stream 
trickling down along the side of the garden 
provides a home. for water-loving plants, 
while a small rock-bound, overhung pool in 
one corner can easily, small though it be, be 
made beautiful and interesting with a few 
suitably chosen Water Lilies, and a small 
carp or so from a neighbouring stream. In 
a small space and on a flat surface it is won- 
derful what a number of little nooks and 
corners, each with its varied type of plants, 
this rock garden on the Clee Hills provides, 
where a few years ago was ordinary meadow 
land. W. M. Dopson. 
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FRUIT. 


Overcropping Vines. 


Overcropping is a very great mistake, as 
it not only renders the fruit of poor quality, 
but also weakens the tree. Very often what 
appears. an ordinary crop grows into a much 
larger one than the grower anticipated. A 
grower should be .able, at thinning time, to 
gauge the weight of the crop his Vines will 
carry, and at this time cut off all superfluous 
bunches, with the exception of one or two 
extra to a rod, these to be cut off as soon as 
the bunches have stretched well down, and it 
is seen what the crop is likely to be. It is 
useless to overburden the Vines with super- 
fluous bunches, and then at about the colour- 
ing stage to come to the conclusion that too 
many have been left on and commence to 
cut them off. Certainly lessening the crop 
at this stage makes the best of the evil, but 
the principal mischief will have been done 
already. “What should constitute 

A FaIR CRop will have to be gauged by the 
health and general condition of the Vines, 
length of rod, and so forth. The size of the 
bunches will also gauge the crop to a certain 
extent, and also the amount of feeding that 
may be given. As an argument for heavy 
cropping, it has been advanced that many 
large market growers crop very heavily. As 
a rule, these Vines are growing in a soil very 
suitable for the Vine. Again, the rods are 
not expected to last long, and in most cases 
the crop is cut as soon as fit, consequently the 
Vines have time to recover. This is quite 
different from the majority of cases in pri- 
vate gardens, where the Vines are sup- 
posed to last a long time, and it be- 
hoves those in charge to crop the rods 
judiciously, more especially in the case of 
young Vines, the aim being to build up canes 
that will continue to bear good regular crops 
for many years. Occasionally we hear and 
read of 


SENSATIONAL CROPS being taken from very 
young Vines, but this is no criterion that the 
practice can be indulged in generally. 
Neither is it wise to do so. The width apart 
the rods are growing makes considerable dif. 
ference as to what weight of Grapes each 
should carry. For instance, a Vine with the 
rods 4 feet apart is able to bring a greater 
weight of Grapes to maturity .than another 
With the rods 2 feet apart. Talsing varieties of 
Grapes as a whole, where the bunches range 
from 2 Ib. to 3 Ib. weight each, a bunch from 
every other lateral would be an ample crop. 
A greater weight of Alicante may be brought 
to maturity on a single rod than, for instance, 
in the case of one of Black Hamburgh. This 
latter, although a fair number of ordinary 
bunches may be produced, will not stand over- 
cropping—that is, if the -highest finish is de- 
sired. As is well known, Muscat of Alexan- 
dria and Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat are very 
impatient of heavy cropping. 

Peaches and Nectarines are often decidedly 
overcropped. Small fruits either of Peaches 
or Nectarines are never looked upon with 
favour. Depth of flesh is lacking, and also 
lusciousness. As a rule, the larger kinds of 
Peaches should be thinned down to one to 
the square foot of surface, g inches for 
smaller kinds. Nectarines may range about 
9g inches, and if the trees are healthy the 
fruits will be brought to full perfection either 
for home use, exhibition, or market. For 
market it does not pay to produce small fruit 
even if there is quantity. Figs pay for thin- 
ning, especially where they appear too guickly 
or in clusters, or where there may be danger 
of the trees casting their fruit, especially the 
earliest crop. Melons, again, should not be 


too small. = Fruits which will range from 
about 3 lb. each are of a good, useful size. 
Plums, when grown under glass, more €s- 
pecially in pots, are also benefited by being 
thinned. 

Figs, 

The second crop will now be swelling, or, 
in early houses, ripening. Not infrequently 
the second crop is heavier than the first, and 
every encouragement should be given in order 
to assist the trees... Rich top dressings and 
repeated doses of liquid manure will provide 
sufficient nourishment, and it is almost im- 
possible to overfeed Figs under glass. 


Greengage Plums. 


One of the best kinds among the dessert 
fruit is Oullin’s Golden Gage. This is a 
roundish fruit slightly flat at the ends, skin 
rich golden-yellow flushed, dotted with crim- 
son on the sunny side, with a fine silvery 
bloom; flesh tender, melting, juicy, and 
richly flavoured. It is fit for use early in 
August, and bears freely, while the tree is 
very hardy, dwarf, and does well either as a 
bush or standard. It also makes a fruitful’ 
cordon, bearing when young. Another 
valuable early Gage is Denniston’s Superb, 
a fruit of medium size, skin greenish-yellow, 
with patches and dots of purple, and a slight 
bloom; flesh tender, rich, and of a_ brisk 
flavour. It is a first-rate early dessert Plum, 
ripening early in August. The tree is excel- 
lent, either on a wall or grown as a bush, 
pyram:d or cordon, Transparent Gage is a 
valuable dessert Plum, and one of the most 
deliciously flavoured of all. It is somewhat 
like the old Transparent Gage, but earlier, 
a better cropper, and makes an excellent bush 
or pyramid. The fruits are above medium 
size, round, skin transparent, light yellow, 
mottled and dotted with red on the sunny 
side; flesh yellow, 
and juicy. The tree is a great bearer, vigor- 
ous, sturdy, very hardy, and a very fine des- 
sert variety, and makes a fit companion to 
Oullin’s Golden Gage. ~ McLaughlin’s Gage 
is another valuab'e dessert fruit, above 
medium size, round, bright yellow, and very 
sweet, with a luscious flavour, coming into 
use-at the end of August. The tree is hardy 
and vigorous, and grows well in a sheltered 
place as a standard, but well repays for a 
wall, and succeeds in bush form. It isa high- 
class dessert fruit.. The July Greengage is 
similar to the ordinary Greengage, except 
that it is a fortnight earlier than the 
old form. The fruits are small, round, and 
firm, flesh “juicy, and richly flavoured, and 
fit for: table“late ‘in “July.” The tree is of 
moderate growth, bears freely, and does well 
as a standard. Taking into consideration its 
earliness, good cropping, and quality, it may 
be classed as one of the most profitable of 
the Gage section I have omitted the Purple 
Gage, as it is not reliable in many soils, 
cracking badly. Guthrie’s Late Green is one 
of the best late Plums in cultivation, a great 
bearer, over medium size, almost round, skin 
yellow, mottled with green, flesh firm, 
and well-flavoured, being fit for the table as 
late as October; indeed, it may be kept later 
if gathered and stored in a cool room> The 
tree-is a medium grower, hardy, and a free 
bearer. Reine Claude de Bavay is. another 
late fruit of great merit, and of delicious 
flavour. It is well worth a wall in exposed 
positions. The fruits are above medium size, 
round, skin greenish-yellow, flesh tender, 


tinged with green, crisp 


juicy, | 
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melting, and sweet, and of splendid flavour, 


- ripe late in September, but earlier on a warm 


wall. It succeeds well as a cordon or pyra- 
mid, but is not suitable as a standard. This 
is one of the most valuable late Gages, but 
not so heavy a bearer as some of those named 
above. 


Gooseberry Whitesmith, 


I have grown, at one time or another, 
almost every Gooseberry which is worth 
growing, and, like others, no doubt, I have a 
few special favourites. One of the chief of 
these is Whitesmith which, as an all-round 
berry, has few superiors. As a cropper it is 
of high merit, it is useful in a green state, 
and when ripe its flavour is excellent. I 
have observed that thrushes and blackbirds 
—both of which are good judges—invariably 
select Whitesmith for their repast when they 
obtain admission to the Gooseberry brake. 
This is the case even when there are other 
varieties, equally ripe, from which a selection 
might be made. I admit that Whinham’s 
Industry and Keepsake are enormous bearers, 
and equal in flavour, when ripe, to the best ; 
but I prefer Whitesmith to either; and when 
that Gooseberry is properly pruned and given 
a suitable root run, not even the most biassed 
critic will dispute the merits of Whitesmith. 
In the case of red varieties, Whinham’s, 
above referred to, and Warrington are very 
nearly equal in value. Warrington will keep 
longer on a north border, if well netted, than 
any other Gooseberry with which I am ac- 
quainted. Kirk. 


Vine Millhill Hamburgh, 


It may be questioned whether Millhill Ham- 
burgh is a-distinct variety. Many years ago 
I had charge of a vinery in which there were 
rods of Millhill and of Dutch Hamburgh, and 
the gardener under whom I then worked (the 
late Mr. James Blacklock, a well-known 
Scottish grower) always maintained that the 
{wo were synonymous. In view of my own 
further experience I would go a step further 
and say that both are but forms of the Black 
Hamburgh, which is so popular and so widely 
grown. Be that as it may, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that, under whatever name, 
Millhill Hamburgh, when well grown, forms 
a compact and usefully-sized bunch, and the 
fine hammered, uneven surface of the berries, 
covered with a dense bloom, is very attractive, 

SCOT, 


Grape Mrs, Pince’s Muscat, 


Opinions differ concerning. the yalue of 
Mrs. Pince’s Muscat—my own is that the 
variety is not so good as it is popularly sup- 
posed to be. The flavour, although sufficient 
to class the variety among the Muscats, is by 
no means pronounced, although it is both 
piquant and good. My principal objection to 
Mrs. Pince is that it is not, by any means, 
a reliable setter, and I have always found it 
to be difficult to finish—even in a house con- 
taining Muscat of Alexandria and _Lady 
Downe’s. The latter is sometimes charac- | 
terised as a shy setter, but I never had any 
difficulty with it. W. McGir-- 














In the vineries, 


Ripening Grapes must have plenty of venti- 
lation both by day and by night. Any errors. 
in this respect may lead to scalding. Should 
mildew appear it is safe to assume that the 
judgment of the responsible person has been 
at fault, and prompt steps ought to be taken. 
to dispose of the fungus. Dryness at the 
roots, or a stuffy atmosphere, will predispose 
vines to mildew, but if incipient attacks be 
speedily dealt with by means of powdered sul- 
phur they may be arrested. Kirk. 
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house or for decoration. 


August 26, 1922. 


When winter-flowering plants are men- 
tioned the mind naturally turns to Chrysan- 
themums and to forced Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other bulbs. These are all very well in 
their way, and their usefulness no one will 
dispute. Yet the employment of these sub- 
jects gives a stereotyped appearance to green- 
houses and conservatories. Especially.in the 
case of Chrysanthemums, their usefulness is 
soon over. The introduction of the winter- 
flowering Begonias of the Lorraine and other 


types was a distinct advance, and _ these 
thing's, useful ina variety of ways, are largely 
employed. We see less, unfortunately, of 
some plants which, in former days, were 
considered to be indispensable for winter and 
spring work. There was, for example, 
Libonia floribunda—a most useful thing, 
showy, and not too difficult to grow. Good 
and shapely plants may be had in 6-inch pots, 
and» they are alike useful in vases in the 
The Eupatoriums, 
too, ought not to be overlooked, and such 
Ikinds as E. odoratum, E. riparitim, and E. 
Purpusi monticola provide a display which is 
not to be despised. “That fine old plant, Coro- 
nilla glauca, too, is useful for winter flower- 
ing. It does well under exactly the same 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Winter-flowering plants. 


conditions as those which suit Chrysanthe- 
mums, and its showy, Pea-shaped blooms are 
always welcome. Old plants of C. glauca 
last for many years if repotted occasionally, 
and young plants are easily raised from cut- 
tings of the new wood if these be slipped off 
with a heel when about 2 inches in length. 


In addition to the Begonias above mentioned, 
B. fuchsioides and B. Weltoniensis are well 
adapted for use in winter, and neither of them 
is so fastidious as the more recent Begonias. 


Hydrangea Hortensia. 


It is scarcely necessary to do more than men- 
tion Dielytra.spectabilis and Solomon’s Seal— 
two plants which are of the easiest possible 
culture, and which, when properly prepared, 
may be had in bloom at the will of the grower. 
The value of Perpetual Flowering  Carna- 
tions, of Hoteia japonica, and of the Abu- 
tilons is equally well known. — The last ap- 
pear at present to be under a cloud, and, from 
their intrinsic merit, this is surprising. Abu- 
tilon Boule de Neige, A. Canary~ Bird, A. 
tesselatum, and A. Darwini superbum are 
especially to be recommended for winter 
blooming. No doubt scale and aphides are 
rather partial to Abutilons, but these, with 
regular attention, can be kept down. Abu- 
tilons, too, if neglected in respect of repot- 
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ting in their early stages, are liable to drop 
their foliage, but when the young plants are 
kept moving along until they reach their 
flowering pots no danger need be apprehended 
in the manner indicated. Many more useful 
winter-flowering plants rise to the memory, 
but sufficient has been said to show that the 
selection of plants which may be had in 
bloom during the du!l days is much less 
limited than is popularly supposed. 
A ScottisH GAKDENER. 


~_ 


The common Hydrangea 
(H, Hortensia). 


A native of China, the common Hydrangea 
may be grown out of doors in the southern 








parts of Britain. In the Midlands and the 
north it will not always stand the winter. 
To obtain good blooms it is necessary to 
induce the production of strong shoots by 
careful attention to pruning. Out of doors, 
under favourable conditions, the plant may 
attain a height of 6 feet. Smaller specimens 
are very suitable for growing in pots and 
using for indoor decoration, as shown in our 
figure on this page. 





Cereus flagelliformis, 


I am of opinion that this old succulent is 
quite as well worth growing as many Or- 
chids which require much skill to keep in 
good condition. If its decorative worth is to 
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be fully realised, it must be seen in the form 
of large specimens, carrying a hundred or 
more blooms. This succulent yields a maxi- 
mum of pleasure for a minimum of labour 
from October to March. It needs_no at- 
tention, and is quite happy in a cool green- 
house temperature. Some years ago I had a 
specimen which, in its season, was very effec- 
tive; the growths were over 2 feet long, the 
upper portions being smothered with the 
bright pink blossoms... There is but one diffi- 
culty connected with the culture of this suc- 
culent; the growths in time form a thick mat, 
through which water cannot pass, and in hot 
summer weather a good soaking is. occasion- 
ally necessary. I surmounted this difficulty 
by placing in the bottom of a basket a saucer, 
which was frequently filled in. the growing 
time. BYFLEET. 


Stove climbers. 


Climbing and twining plants are always 
useful for training up supports, and in some 
instances for providing necessary shade. For 
the former purpose, evergreens are more 
generally in demand; for the latter, decidu- 
ous plants are preferred, for what little sun- 
light we have in the winter months does not 
need to be kept out of the stove. Adenoca- 
lymna nitidum is an evergreen twiner, with 
bright yellow flowers and curious glandulose 
leaves, which does well in a compost of loam 
and peat. Allamanda Schotii var. Hendersoni 
we have had occasion to mention before. Of 
particular beauty are some of the Eranthe- 
mums, and the tropical African, E. hypocra- 
teriforme, with its wealth of brilliant red 
flowers, is one of the best. - Solanum Sea- 
forthianum is a useful evergreen climber, 
with delightful blue flowers, and is by no 
means difficult to cultivate. Thunbergia-alata 
is very striking on account of its— yellow 
flowers, with a black eye, and T. grandiflora, 
with magnificent blue flowers, both  ever- 
green climbers, are- frequently grown as 
annuals for the reason that their foliage has 
an irresistible attraction for red spider. . Aris- 
tolochia elegans is curious rather than beau- 
tiful, with its quaint!y formed white flowers, 
heavily spotted with reddish purple. 





Fuchsia cuttings. 


These. may now be ‘inserted for raising 
plants to flower early next summer. The 
cuttings should be selected from plants that 
have nearly finished blooming, those with the 
wood half-ripened being most suitable for the 
purpose. Insert the cuttings rather thickly 
around the sides of small pots, and place 
them _in a gentle bottom-heat. As soon as 
roots have formed stand the plants on a shelf 
close to the roof-glass in a cool house, and a 
few weeks later-pot them singly into 3-inch 
pots, after which they must be kept steadily 
growing throughout the winter. 


BV Gas 





Pandanus Veitchi, 


Many of us are again reaching out tenta- 
tively after some of the stove plants. which 
had to be parted with a few years ago, and 
among these bright foliaged plants are always 
useful at any season of the year. Pandanus 
Veitchi is one of them, and its long, narrow 
foliage curving over the pot makes it useful 
in vases and for the dinner table. The con- 
trasting white and green of the leaves is 
effective, but it is, at times, difficult to main- 
tain the variegation. 
suckers are more likely to retain the variega- 
tion than those taken off at a larger stage. 
Good plants can be grown in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots. Scot. 


| tained. 


I find that very small: 
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Crotons, 


Crotons are always popular—more so, 
perhaps, than Dracanas, although they re-, 
quire more heat and atmospheric moisture 
than the latter. There is nothing’ quite like 


the Croton among ornamental leaved plants, — 


and one advantage they possess is that they 
can be grown to comparatively large dimen- 
sions in. small pots. This is a recommenda- 
tion in the case of plants which are used, as 
Crotons are, for room decoration and in vases 
or jardiniéres of limited size. Cuttings or 
tips of young wood root readily in a warm 
propagating case, and a regular supply of 
usefully sized young stuff can easily be main- 


W. McG. 





Herbaceous Calceolarias. 


There is yet time to sow herbaceous Calceo- 
larias for late spring flowering. Sow the 
seeds thinly in light, rich soil, cover very 
slightly, and place the pans in a shady place 
in-a cold frame. Prick all the seedlings as 
soon as they_can be safely handled, and do 
not overlook the smallest of them. Experi- 
ence goes to prove that these apparent weak- 
lings almost always develop into good plants 
which have the finest colouring in their 
blooms. at W. McG, 
Seed of these handsome flowering 
plants should be sown now to supply plants for 
blooming next spring. 
fine, great care in sowing is necessary. <A 
pan or pans, according to the number of 
plants required, form the best kind of recepta- 
cle in which to raise them. These must be 
well drained and filled with fine, rich, loamy 
compost and surfaced with fine sand, with 
which just a small quantity of the sojl has 
been mixed. sSoak the whole for a time by 
immersing the pans in a bucket of water. 





Let drain for an hour, then sow the seed on 


the surface very lightly and cover with sand. 
Cover with glass, and on top place. paper 
or Moss to exclude light until germination 
takes place. Until then immerse the pans to 
the rims in a bucket of water if the soil begins 
to get dry, but take care not to float the seed 
by allowing too much water to be absorbed. 
The raising is best done in a cold frame fae- 
ing north, with the pans standing on ashes 
kept moist. AW. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of greenhouses. 


I shall be glad if you will advise me under 
the following circumstances, viz.:—I have 


three greenhouses which seem to me to want — 


heroic treatment when I have leisure to give 
it. At present I am necessarily away from 
home for a time. The houses are more or 
less infested with woodlice and the white fly, 
I can empty them, and I propose (after T get 


home in August), one by “one :—(1) To burn - 


sulphur in them two or three times, as one 
used to do in sick chambers. (2) To clear out 
all old soil, whether in pots or otherwise. (3) 
To dress any woodwork with corrosive 
sublimate in liquid. (4) To paint the interior 
woodwork. (5) To bring in virgin sterilised 
soil. Can you recommend this course ? 
STRACHAN HOLME. 
[The whole of your suggestions are good, 
with one exception, and that is the use of 
corrosive sublimate for the dressing of the 
woodwork of the greenhouses. This we'think 
to be quite unnecessary, as after the burning 
of sulphur, etc., the painting would be quite 
sufficient. We would advise the clearing out 
of the old soil, etc., before subjecting the 
houses to fumes of the burning sulphur, so 
that the latter may penetrate interstices in the 
brickwork where: woodlice may be in hiding. 
As both of the pests mentioned are difficult to 


- 


The seed being very 


eradicate, two fumigations would he advisable, 
well filling the houses with the fumes on each 
occasion. Finally we offer the suggestion 
that all holes and crevices in the exposed por- 
tions of brickwork be filled in with mortar or 
cement afterwards and then  limewash, 
thoroughly, making the latter with lump lime, 


which slake in a bucket,-and whilst in a state _ 


of ebullition add a pint of paraffin. 


Mix all 
thoroughly and apply while it is hot.} = 


FERNS, 


Ferns for baskets, 


_ August 26, 1992. 


Many Ferns thrive remarkably well planted — 


in wire baskets suspended from the roof of 
the greenhouse, stove, or indoor fernery, as 


.the case may be. By growing the drooping 
- species of Ferns in suspended baskets a large _ 


area of otherwise unused space may be turned 


to good account, and where stage room is 
limited this is a consideration not to be lost 
sight of. Capital baskets are those made of 
stout galvanised iron wire, and these should 
be half globe-shaped, with three wires as~ 
arms by which to suspend them. The baskets 
may vary in size from. 6 inches to 2 feet in 
diameter, the depth decreasing as the basket~ 
widens, so that a basket 2 feet across is only 


1 foot deep, while those of 6 inches in width — 


are the same in depth. A lining of thin 
slices of fibrous peat-should be placed all 
around on the inside of the basket, which is 
then filled up with a compost according to 
‘the requirements-of the plants it is intended 
‘to contain. Two kinds of Ferns or a Fern_ 
and a Selaginella may be planted in each 
basket, the one to occupy the upper portion, 


- the other to cover the soil and sides of the 
If the house in which these baskets 


basket. 


are suspended is not kept very moist it willbe 


found safer to take down each basket once a_ 
day in the growing season and dip the whole 
into water. Less water will, of course, be 
required in winter. A little attention is 
necessary at first to the training of the 
growths which are to cover the sides, after 
which the plants may be allowed to take — 
their own way. : 

The following are some of the most striking 


~ Ferns and Selaginellas for the purpose in 
' view: Davallia mooreana. for the central - 
_ plant, with Selaginella flexuosa for the sides. 


These two graceful plants combine with the 
most charming effect, the pale green of the 


~Davallia and the striking character of the ~ 


spreading fronds going well with the slender 
growths of the Selaginella, the leaves of which 
are dark shining green and 
purplish-coloured. | Either the common 

Selaginella kraussiana or S. uncinata may 

be used for baskets containing plants of the 
following: Adiantum. farleyense, a_ fine 


basket plant; A. gracillimum, beautiful any-_ 


where, but particularly so when grown in a 
basket ; 


tum, or, as it is sometimes called, A. Edge- 


worthi. Other Adiantums, no doubt, will do — 


well under basket treatment, especially Pteris 


A. amabile, the ‘best of all the — 
Adiantums for basket work; and A. cauda- 


‘ 


¥ 
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the stems | 
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scaberula, Pteris cretica, and Pteris cretica 


albo-lineata. 


That Ferns can be well grown in baskets is 


now abundantly evident. Of course, it may 


be said-that almost any plant will do well — 


in a basket suspended under-glass and given 






_ the proper amount of attention, but it is the 
special adaptability of Ferns for this treat-. 


ment, as seen in their superior appearance,” 
that leads me to recommend this practice for 
more general adoption in gardens, where 
suitable 
limited. 
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August 26, 1922. 


* At this time of year, when high summer 
is with us, there is apt to be a certain uni- 
formity in the garden, save perhaps in one 
devoted to annuals or a well-managed her- 
_  baceous border ; and these are luxuries rarely 
- indulged in throughout the West country. 
The trees and shrubs have ‘more or less 
matured their new shoots, and the fresh 
greens of spring have departed. Yet some 
interesting plants are still in flower, and more 
than that, there is, for those who look, the 
promise of next year’s blossom, at any rate, 
among Rhododendrons. Very _ thrilling, 
indeed, is it for the enthusiast to see a first 
flower bud on a new species from China or 
one of his own hybrids ; though it is true that 
- sometimes the bud drops and the promise 
thereof is unfulfilled. Drought like last 
_- year’s, hard frost in early autumn or in late 
_ spring, 1s usually the cause of these mis- 
' fortunes, but, happily, if a few plants dis- 
-appoint, there are others which do not. 
_ Among the Rhododendrons, R. discolor is 
in full flower. A Chinese species this, with 
big, seven-lobed, sweet-scented flowers, either 
_ white or pink, the latter being, to my mind, 

4 the more attractive. ‘ 
_ At the moment this is*being much used by 
the hybridist, and should initiate a fine race 


— of the hardy hybrids. = 
_ _A short time ago I was staying with a 
_ friend who had a good many discolor hybrids 
made at Coombe Wood by Mr. George Har- 
row, and they were truly magnificent, and a 
fine tribute’ to their originator’s prompt realisa- 
tion of the possibilities of this species. As 
beautiful in a different way is R. crassum, 
one of the Chinese representatives of R. 
* Maddeni, from Sikkim, with its great white 
sweet-scented flowers reminding one of a 
_ Lily. Unfortunately this is not quite hardy, 
and avould not stand long in the Eastern 
counties, though even there it might be 
_ worth trying in a sheltered. border shielded 
from the morning sun. I had crossed the 
Himalayan R. cinnabarinum with this, and 
‘the plants are near the flowering stage. R. 
maximum, from North America, R. brachy- 
-carpum, from Japan, R. plebium and R. 
~pholidotum, from China, and R. cinnabari- 
num, from Sikkim, flowered well, whilst 
_ there are forerunners of the autumn bloom 
peculiar to the alpine section from China in 
~R. cephalanthum (6,756 Forrest), and in my 
own hybrid, R. prostigiatum, one or two 
_ plants of which are already-flowering for the 
— second time. R. cephalanthum is a~compact 
_ little dwarf about a foot high, with ~ tiny 
_—— leaves and small, very pure, white flowers ; 
whilst prostigiatum (prostratum x fastigia- 
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high and a foot across. The flowers are in 
__ twos and threes, bright violet purple, salver 
shaped, and over 13 inches across. 
__~ One or two big bushes of Cornus capitata, 
usually known as Benthamia fragifera, are in 
full flower, and very beautiful they are with 
thousands of cream-coloured bracts, especially 
when seen from above or from the other side of 
avalley. Nor is Cornus Kousa yet over, but in 
_ this case the bracts are not cream, but white. 
Messrs. Veitch’s admirable hybrid, Escal-. 
_lonia- langleyensis, is at the height of its 
_ glory, too, and its pink sprays of flower on 
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which should not be absent from any garden. 
_ Easily raised from cuttings, it will grow any- 
_ where if there is plenty of sun for it; also, it 
will stand any amount of cutting back. 

Deutzia sutchuenensis, from China, is a mass’ 
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of late-flowering plants to prolong the season 
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_ tum) is a small, spreading bush some 8 inches — 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


| 3 High summer in a Cornish garden. 


of white flowers, and has the virtues of hardi- 
ness and indifference to neglect which will 
recommend it to some people. The bush 
Potentillas, grown from Mr. Farrer’s seed, 
are attractive, and their flowers range from 
pure white through primrose to golden yel- 
low. They, too, do not appear to be par- 
ticular as to soil or attention, though it is 
probable that they need full sun. Another 
of Farrer’s shrubs is Indigofera pseudotinc- 
toria, which is found in Japan as well as in 


China. It is, of course, one of the Legu- 
minose, and has the typical Pea-shaped 
flowers. These are small, pink and white, 


and are borne in axillary racemes on a little 
bush about 2 feet high. Another charming 
bush about g feet high at present is Stuartia 
pseudo-camellia, from Japan. This has white 
flowers, produced singly, but in great num- 
bers_in the axils of the leaves. They are 
each about 23 inches across, with a central 
boss of orange-yellow stamens. It is-decidu- 
ous, and one of the few shrubs which give us 
really good autumn colouring in this damp 
West country climate, the leaves turning 
brilliant orange and red before they fall. A 
rampant Wild Rose of Farrer’s is also in 
full flower, and Dr. Stapf tells me that it is 


‘probably a new species allied to R. Gentiliana. 


It has clusters of small white flowers, very 
sweetly scented. Two other Chinese Roses 


are already in fruit, namely, R. omiensis var. . 


pteracantha and R. denudata, and both of 
them have orange-red fruits, the former being 
round and the latter elongated and rather 
redder. In flower R. omiensis var. pteracan- 
tha is white, and perhaps its chief beauty lies 
in the enormous broadened spines, which in 
the young shoots are brown-red and are par- 
ticularly attractive when the sun is shining, 
through them. This should be cut back hard 
every year, so as to produce long, new shoots, 
on which alone the spines are highly coloured. 
R. denudata is a very lovely shrub, raised from 
Forrest’s seed. Its flowers are creamy-white, 
borne on long, slender, arching branches, and 
the leaves are delicate light green, with red- 
dish stalks and bracts, and. the young 
branches are red, whilst the old ones are 
green. 

Leptospermum scoparium is about 15 feet 
high, and very pretty it is with its tiny, dark 
green leaves and myriad white flowers; whilst 
its variety, Nichollii, with brilliant carmine- 
red flowers, is rather past its best. These 
are natives of Australia and New Zealand, 
and are neither of them supposed to be quite 
hardy, though they went without injury 
through the hard winter of 1916, when we 
had ten days skating on one of the ponds. 
Myrtus Luma (syn. Eugenia apiculata), from 
Ghile, is flowering very well this year, and 
the white flowers and dark green leaves make 
a fine contrast. As the bush grows large the 
bark becomes a rich cinnamon brown, and 
peels off in strips, and it is worth while cut- 
ting off the lower branches to get the full 
effect of the trunk. Only the other day I 


_ heard from an old resident in the county that 


- graceful, arching stems make it a shrub 


‘blue Salvia (S. patens) in England. 


Lobb, who introduced it, had once been gar- 
dener to my grandfather ; but I cannot vouch 
for the truth of the story, and it is not men- 
tioned in the account of his life in Veitch’s 
Manual of the Coniferaz. Dominy, who was 
the first hvbridiser of Orchids, was certainly 
his gardener before he went to Messrs. Veitch, 
and he it was who first flowered the lovely 
It ap- 
pears that my grandfather had in some way 
befriended one of the Braganza family, and 
he, on his return home, sent him a present 
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of two large boxes of Orchids. Among these 
was the Salvia root. Dominy-grew it on, 
flowered it, and took it to some local horticul- 
tural show, but came back in the evening 
in great indignation, saying that someone 
had cut the top off the plant. The story goes 
on that later the thief, having propagated it, 
exhibited it in London, -and thereby got the 
credit of having introduced it. Salvia patens, 
with its incomparable blue flower, is in bloom 
now, but we do not find it quite hardy, for 
though it may survive some winters, it gets 
killed in others. It is, however, easily raised 
from seed. PETER THE Hermit. 





The Pesthice (Erica), 


~- The month of August sees the Heaths in 
their perfection, or if September is the more 
favourable period for their development there 
is but little to choose between the earlier and 
the later month. In any case it is a very 
special department of our English botany 
which offers itself to thestudent of our in- 
digenous flora at the end of the summer. A 
Heath, or asthe botanists designate it, an 
Erica, is a flower which, by its structure, is 
altogether unique, and as beautiful as it is 
singular. There is no British flower which 
exactly resembles it. The poets are accus- 
tomed to speals of the purple-tinted mantle 
that covers the ground in autumn, and it was 
left to a foreign writer to say that few 
Englishmen fully realise the beauty of the 
common Heath—the perfect tinv mauve or 
pinkish-hued bells, insignificant if looled at 
singly, but which become wonderful when 
seen by the million. 

The Heath, or Heather, is a valuable 
flower to the bee-keeper, and the call of the 
Heather is a very real and valuable thing to 
the bee-keepers of the North, who annually 
move their hives into the heart of the moors, 
where they may enjoy a season among 
Heather while the plants are in. bléom. There 
are several species of- Erica, ‘ beautiful 
shrubs ’’ William Robinson calls them in 


-‘* The English Flower Garden,’’ of which the 


kinds that are wild in Europe are very 
precious for gardens, the most common bhe- 
ing that which is sometimes called the Ling 
(Erica vulgaris) and as pretty as any of them. 
Ww. 


Ligustrum lucidum. 


The oval-leaved Privet is so often used as 
a. hedge plant and as undergrowth in planta- 
tions that it has become wearisome to many 
people, and they look upon any Privet, or 
species of Ligustrum, with distrust. The 
plant under notice, however, is nothing lilxe 
the oval-leaved Privet, whilst it possesses a 
good deal of character and is a useful and 
decorative shrub. It is a native of China, 
where it forms a tree of medium size with a 
trunk over a foot in diameter, and is of 
economic importance from the fact that a 
scale insect secreting a waxy exudation 
thrives upon its branches. This waxy secre- 
tion is collected and used by the Chinese in 
the manufacture of candles. In this country 
it is known as a bush 12 feet to 20 feet high, 
with a wide spread of erect branches clothed 
with dark green, oval evergreen leaves which 
are up to 6 inches long and 24 inches wide. 
The cream-coloured flowers are borne during 
late July and August in erect panicles up to 
6 inches long and as far across, and as an 
inflorescence appears from the point of almost 
every vigorous shoot a well-grown plant is 
very effective. L. lucidum is quite hardy and 


_ not difficult to cultivate, for it grows freely in 


almost any good garden soil, and when once 
established continues for many years without 
giving. trouble. There are several varieties 
which differ from the type in having varie- 
gated leaves. D. 
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Pages for Beginners. 





The flower garden. 
Rambler Roses. 
It would be quite safe to say that, in their 
season, well-grown Rambler Roses are the 
most conspicuous things in the garden. There 





Fig. 1.—Young growths of Pillar Rose tied 


up for next year. The growths within the 
dotted lines must be pruned away. 
Fig. 2.—A Rose Cutting. 


is something so whole-hearted about them. 
When they bloom, well, they do bloom most 
profusely, producing their colours in great 
masses, almost to the exclusion of foliage. 
In none of the great sections of the Rose 
world has progress been more rapid than 
among the Ramblers. At one time the class 
was feebly represented by a few shy-blooming 
subjects, now we have varieties which, for 
quantity of bloom, outdo even the Apples, 
Pears, and Cherries. I sometimes think that, 
with the advent of the modern Rambler Roses, 
we could make such fairy-lands in the midst 
of our gardens as the Garden of Eden never 
knew. Indeed, where they are well grown 
and in proper arrangement, nothing can be 
more tasteful, pretty, and alluring. 
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Fig. 3.—Cuttings in pots. 


But, like everything else, they must be 
grown well to do themselves real justice; 
that is, they require a good soil to grow in, 
a little attention each season to their prun- 
ing, and they will do nearly all the rest them- 
selves, only asking to be held securely in 
position. 

There is perhaps an art in pruning them, 
but it is elementary, first-grade work, not 
half so difficult as pruning the ordinary, non- 


climbing Roses. This annual operation prac- 
tically consists of cutting away the old wood 
as soon as it has finished flowering and re- 
placing it by the young, strong rods which 
they invariably, throw up each year. That 
is the way to prune when grown on pillars 
(see Fig. 1). When they have to cover per- 
golas or other large supports, this method 
of pruning has to be modified, or the covering 
would never be complete. In this case, there 
is a judicious thinning out of the old wood 
and a_pruning back of the remainder to 
strong ‘* breaks,’? which are often made from 
strong, one-year wood, perhaps half-way up 
its length. No matter from what part of the 
plant a strong new growth is being made, 
press it into your service and tie it in, after 
cutting the old wood back to that point. 
That practically describes the main pruning 
for this class of Rose. 

I want, however, not only to tell you how 
to prune your Roses, but to tell you how 
to increase your stock of them with little 
trouble or expense. When you cut away the 
old wood there are various side shoots upon 
it, and it is these which have produced the 
bloom. These side shoots make admirable 
cuttings, which root quite readily at this time 
of year. In Fig. 2 we have such a cutting 
At its base you will see a decided heel, and 
this heel is really a piece of the old wood, a 
very necessary provision, especially when the 
new wood does not happen to be fairly ripe. 
The cutting is made 5 inches or 6 inches long, 
and the head is taken off, just above a leaf. 
lf we were in October such cuttings could be 
inserted in the open ground, but the best 
method of dealing with them now is to put 
them in pots and treat them in the shade.. 

Fig. 3 shows the cuttings in their pot. 
Note, first, the very efficient drainage. Upon 
this the soil, which is finely-sifted, sandy peat, 
is rammed firmly down, and on its surface 
is'a 3 inch of clean silver sand. The cuttings 
are inserted in holes made bya dibber, and 
rest firmly on the bottom, All are inserted 
around the inside of the pot, the reasons for 
which I have frequently explained. About 
1 inch is usually allowed from cutting to cut- 
ting, but my preference is for 1} inches. 
When the pot is filled, immerse it evenly in 
a pail of water for about half a minute, then 
stand it to drain, after which stand it under 
a bell-glass as in Fig. 4, or under a hand- 
light, keeping close and well shaded. 


Fig. 5, which shows how the same cuttings 
will look in October, will give you a good 
idea as to what to do with them at the end 
of that month. They may either be potted 
singly into pots to grow on for planting out 
when stronger; they may, if desired, be 
planted straight away in some sheltered 
corner and made to stand the winter, or if 
there is sufficient convenience, may remain 
as they are until spring, when they can be 
planted out, after fear of sharp weather has 
passed. Either of these methods may be 
adopted with equal advantage, and if I, my- 
self, favour the first, it is because I have a 
weakness for Rambler Roses in pots, flower- 
ing them so one year and planting them out 
afterward. To those who have a greenhouse 
such plants are very desirable, for if they are 
kept free from pests they are almost sure to 
bloom = satisfactorily with quite ordinary 
treatment. 


I have been requested to name the best - 


half-dozen for general purposes, to include the 
leading colours. That is a difficult task, and 
I would prefer to name a good half-dozen 
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which is much easier—a distinction with a 
difference. Here are six distinct varieties 
which can be confidently recommended to all 
and sundry :— 


White: Climbing White Pet. 

Yellow : Shower of Gold. ~ 

Crimson: Excelsa. ‘ 
Blush: Blush Rambler. , \ 
Pink: Lady Gay. 


ue 


Copper: Réné André. 
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Fig, 4.—Cuttings in pot under a bell-glass, 


But having named those six, Iam bound 
to add three more, none of which should 
be omitted from any selection.. In Hiawatha 
we have a well proved favourite, whose colour 
in the mass is like Excelsa, for it is only 
when viewed near that the white eye is con- 
spicuous. American Pillar, a remarkably fine 
Rose, is also red, though being on a larger 
scale than Hiawatha its white centre is much 
more noticeable. And lastly, I should do 
violence to my feelings if I omitted the dainty 
and charming Lady Godiva. She is a Doro- 
thy Perkins in a soft salmon shade, and ever 
since I first knew her, on her first appear- 
ance, I have been a veritable ‘‘ Peeping 
Tom,’’ and have gazed at her, without 
offence, very fondly indeed. Fey. are 7 





Fig, 5.—Rooted Cuttings. 


Fruit, 


Marketing Fruit. _ my 
~ Among the many serious problems con- 


nected with Fruit culture is that of sending it 
to market to the best advantage. 


GrRADING.—We. will assume that the fruit to 
be marketed is of first-grade quality of its 
kind. A first-grade price will naturally be 
expected for it by the grower. How is he to 








_ prices, 
_ customers cannot afford to buy and pay the 


‘cater for and to please them, 
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obtain that price for it? (a) By packing it 
and presenting it in first-class style. (b) By 
consigning it to a wholesale or retail dealer 
doing a high-class trade. 

We cannot expect first-class prices from a 
dealer whose trade is what is termed 
second-class, because he cannot pay those 
for the simple reason that his 


proper price for fruit of first-grade quality. 
Therefore, send first-grade fruit to a first-class 


_ dealer or salesman in business in or near a 


large town. 

»Second-grade fruit is not worth, and will 
not fetch, any more than second-class prices. 
Whether it realise high or low prices will de- 
pend not only upon the dealer, but on the 
grower also. If the best prices are to be ob- 
tained for second-grade fruit it is incumbent 
upon the grower to present it in parcels of 
a handy form. Dealers in this class of fruit 
have their good customers and their best cus- 
tomers; and they accordingly endeavour to 
Therefore, 
the grower, especially if he be one just 
commencing, should try to: (a) Maintain a 
supply of handy baskets and boxes, shallow 
rather than deep, and capable of holding 
6 lb., 12 Ib., or 24 lb., the smaller for Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Loganberries, and Cur- 
rants; the 12 lb. and 24 lb. baskets and boxes 
for Plums, Pears, and Apples. (b) Keep a 
supply of suitable labels for tying on, gum- 
ming, or nailing on packages. The sales- 


men always supply these. 








Third-grade fruit is too frequently con- 
signed in parcels too large and heavy. Why 
is it classed as third grade? Mainly because 


it-is small; but also because the percentage of » 


waste is generally larger in connection with 
small fruit than with larger fruit of the same 
kind. 

In justice to the smaller specimens of all 
kinds of fruits, is it true to say that they are 
inferior to the larger fruits in flavour? Ad- 
mitting the greater waste in regard to small 
fruit, why spoil—or run the risks of spoiling 
—the whole by consigning it in large and 
weighty parcels? Moreover, it is common 
knowledge that small fruit is frequently better 
flavoured than larger fruit. Notwithstahd- 
ing that fact, it must be classed as third grade. 

Hard and rather small, immature Apples, 
Pears, and Plums are now generally con- 
signed in bags, thus greatly reducing the cost 
of carriage, an item which cannot be ignored. 


us 








Celery. 

It is very doubtful whether any other vege- 
table entails so much labour to produce per- 
fect heads, ignoring for the time those that 
are self-blanching. From the seed sowing 
late in February or quite early in March till 


the final moulding up in November, the. 


plants claim more than ordinary attention to 
achieve the best results. If the purchasing 


- community had the remotest idea of the cost 


of production, few would grumble at paying 
4d. or even 6d. a head during the winter for 
a good head, lovely when stewed and served 
with white sauce or eaten raw. For amateurs 
where but a score or so of roots are deemed 
sufficient and no outside help called in, Hen- 
derson’s White Plume may be recommended 
for an early supply. 
come white naturally, although a piece of 
raffia tied around them, as we do most of the 


Cos Lettuce, would assist the blanching. 


From the seed pan to the final earthing up 
anything approaching poverty at the root is 
doomed to end in failure, hence the necessity 
of early pricking out, affording shade for a 
few days. When once started into growth 
abundance of moisture is imperative. So 
with the preparation of the trenches, the véry 


Its inner leaves be-- 
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best manure procurable is money well spent. 
It requires to be dug in 18 inches below 
the surface of the surrounding ground, set- 
Aing the plants out in the trench about 9 
inches apart before they get crowded in the 
bed, pulling out any side shoots that are 
visible (an important point throughout the 
growing season) well watering in, and never 
allowing to suffer from dryness until finally 
earthed up. The surface soil between the 
plants must not be neglected. Frequent 
stirring of the same with a little hand fork 
or pointed stick promotes growth, a weekly 
dusting overhead in the early morning while 
the dew is on the foliage, with soot that has 
been exposed to the air for a few days, in con- 


junction with a weekly supply of manure’ 


water, not too strong, should promote rapid 
growth and, to a certain extent, defy the 
attack of the Celery fly, which lays its eggs 
upon the leaves, Causing maggot to appear. 
If not removed by hand picking, the safest 
remedy is to prevent the fly attack; and 
Messrs. Wood, of Taplow, claim to have in 
Anti-fly dusting powder an article that will 
achieve this—not on Celery fly alone, but on 
Onions, Carrots, Cabbages,-etc., which are 
frequently crippled with either fly or caterpil- 
lar. Perhaps some of your many readers can 
verify this. J. Mayne. 





Yellow-fleshed Turnips for 
keeping. 

The quality of the yellow-fleshed Turnips 
is, I consider, superior to that of the white 
varieties, and their keeping properties better. 
As August is the time to sow for the autumn 
and winter crops, those who have not grown 
the yellow-fleshed varieties should give them 
a trial. Of course, in the south, soWings 
may be made later than in the north. I do 
not advise too early sowing, as I think a 
shapely root, the size of a cricket ball, better 
than one much larger. Such roots also keep 
better, and are much sweeter. Of course, at 
this season one has to take heat and drought 
into consideration, and I have at times sown 
much later, and even then secured nice roots 
large enough for all purposes. For years 
I made it a practice to sow in August and 
September, and by so doing I had no lack of 
excellent roots well into spring; indeed, with 
cool storage the yellow-fleshed roots keep 
sound till spring-sown roots are ready for use. 

In Scotland, Golden Ball is largely grown. 
This is one of the most perfect roots in this 
section, very solid, a splendid keeper, the 
‘flesh of deep yellow colour. Yellow Perfec- 
tion, a flatter root than Golden Ball, is valu- 
able for shallow soils. This has a very short 
top, and is of excellent quality and of much 
quicker growth than some of the rounder 
sorts. Golden Ball is likewise a perfect root, 
keeps well, and is a_ splendid variety for 
autumn sowing. Of older forms, the Orange 
Jelly is one of the best for keeping, and 
Golden Perfection is a good type. 

It will be seen there is no lack of varieties ; 
indeed, if we include some of the Continental 
forms, quite a long list could be given. 
Those noted for their compact growth and 
good keeping qualities are best for sowing 
at this season and for storing. W. F. K. 





Peat moss litter, 


Some time ago ‘‘H. B., South Devon,”’ 
asked for the experience of the users of peat 
moss litter. He has received two answers, 
but they differ widely.. One is that it creates 
an abnormal amount of weeds, the other that 
he does not find it so. When I began to use 
it, more than thirty years ago, I just dumped 
it down on the ground as it came from the 
stable and dug it in. I was always sure of 
a good crop of grass and other weeds that 
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come into the peat from the hay and food 
of the horses. To get rid of.the seeds it 
was dumped on open ground and formed 
into the shape of a Potato pit or clump. I 
covered all over with 3 inches or 4 inches of 
soil. By doing this all the seeds are de- 
stroyed. Three weeks or so is quite long 
enough if it is to be dug in, but a little 
longer if it is for top-dressing or potting. 
Large crops of Tomatoes can be grown in it 
alone. The soil that coyers the clump be- 
comes rich through the escaping ammonia. 

Haddington. DieSiehk 


—— This has been referred to lately by one 
or two correspondents, who, with other 
readers, may be further interested in the fol- 
lowing. A relative of mine living in a north 
London suburb has used peat moss litter with 
the best results.. He speaks highly of its 
value for garden purposes, and not without 
good cause, if one may judge from the 
majority of the plants he has growing in 
his garden, and which I saw the third weelx 
in July. I was particularly impressed with 
the healthiness of his Phloxes and early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums—foliage to the 
ground and so green! <A few Roses, too, 
climbers and dwarfs, showed every evidence 
of being perfectly happy with this material 
beneath them. Dahlias also were most 
vigorous, and the leafage glossy and green. 
There were several other species of hardy 
plants, but all bore undeniable testimony 
to the beneficial manurial effects of 
peat moss litter for hardy flowers. The 
natural soil of the garden, I may add, leans 
to a heavy nature. C. TURNER. 





Tomatoes in the open. 


Whatever opinions one may hold in regard 
to methods of cultivating Tomatoes under 
glass, it is generally agreed that so far as 
outdoor culture is concerned the long rod or 
single-stem system is the only one worth 
considering. In a summer like the present, 
when so much dull weather has prevailed and 
the nights have been cool, many growers 
have come to the conclusion that Tomatoes 
in the open are a venture, not always fol- 
lowed by success. It is well, therefore, to 
face the situation and make the best of it. 
Plants that may have been allowed to grow 
pretty much their own way should at this 
date be relieved of all shoots not possessed 
of fruit, and all bunches of fruit now formed 
be encouraged to swell by the use of stimu- 
lants. It is best to tie back the large leaves 
near the trusses to admit of light and sun 
reaching them. The practice of cutting off 
leaves near bunches of fruit is risky, as, ob- 
viously, bleeding follows, and swelling of 
fruit is stopped. Tomatoes which are planted 
out on wall borders in south positions have 
the best chance of ripening fruit, and if 
frame lights can be placed over them this 
will accelerate matters considerably. 

LEAHURST. 





Leeks, 


July and August are suitable months to get 
plants out, and, however small or backward 
they may be, none need be despised, or re- 
garded as unfit, as eventually they will be of 
service. Few vegetables enjoy greater immu- 
nity from disease or insect pests than Leeks, 
and for this reason alone-they ought to re- 
ceive more attention at the hands of people 
with comparatively small gardens. Further 
than this, no weather, however severe, in- 
jures them; on the contrary, it improves their 
flavour. In the absence of much manure, 
decayed vegetable refuse may be worked into 
trenches or beds they are to occupy, and, fail- 
ing either, a dressing of an approved fertiliser 
will help matters. TOWNSMAN. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 
Hydrangeas. 


These are usually in much demand for 
spring and summer decorative purposes. The 
present is a good time to effect their propa- 
gation. Select stout young pieces of the 
current season’s growth with well-developed 
point buds about 4 inches in length. Make 
the cut at the base, close to a joint, and in- 
Sert each singly in 23-inch or 3-inch pots 
filled with a mixture ot loam, leaf mould and 
sand, Place a pinch of sand at the base 
of each cutting, and press the soil firmly 
round them. Water and place them in a 
pit facing north, plunging the pots to the 
rims in ashes and keeping close until the 
roots are formed. In the case of a pit or 
frame, open to the sun; shade must be 
afforded during the day. 


Marguerites. 

Effect the propagation of these now if a 
good batch of plants is required for flowering 
early next spring. ‘They may be struck in 
6-inch pots filled with a sandy mixture and 
surfaced with sand, inserting the cuttings 
near the side of the pots. 


Bedding plants. 

The propagation of the various subjects re- 
quired for this purpose next season should 
be carried out in good time, so that all may 
be well rooted ere winter sets in. The more 
tender things, such as Ageratums, Iresines, 
Lobelias, etc., do best when struck in 6-inch 
pots, and root more quickly if placed in 
warmth. — Pelargoniums succeed well in 
boxes, which may be stood outdoors, if the 
weather is dry, otherwise stand them in pits 
or frames and keep the lights tilted. 


Mushrooms. 

Collect or shake out of long stable dung 
a sufficient quantity of ‘* droppings ’? with 
which to make up a bed of the desired size, 
after the material has been got into proper 
condition. The droppings should be laid out 
on the floor of an open shed, atbout 12 inches 
or 15 inches in depth, to ferment, and turn 
them every other day, when the outside por- 
tions should be thrown into the middle. If 
the droppings are good, the mass should be 
in the right condition for making into a bed 
at the end of a fortnight, sometimes less. The 
manure should be made firm by treading, if 
possible, or may be consolidated with a 
rammer or mallet. The bed may be- 15 
inches to 18 inches in depth. Insert a bottom 
heat thermometer, spawn when the  tem- 
perature falls to 75 degrees or 80 degrees, and 
soil at once. If a regular supply is required 
through the winter, start collecting another 
supply of droppings, and prepare in the usual 
way, as soon as the spawning of the first bed 
has been effected. 


Celery. 

The moulding of the earliest and that 
which is to succeed it, must now have atten- 
tion. In many cases it will mean the 
final addition of soil in the first-named in- 
stance and the commencement of moulding 
in the second. In the latter case remove all 
suckers and the oldest of the outside leaves. 
Then tie all the leaves together, not too 
tightly, near the top. Before placing soil be- 
tween the plants see that the latter are quite 
moist at the roots, ‘otherwise afford a 
liberal supply of water. For moulding make 
the soil in as fine a condition as possible, and 
if infected with insects, mix a little salt with 
it when digging and breaking it into a fine 
state. A. W. 


pack 


Midland Counties. 


Early Apples : 


that ripen during August and early in Sep- 
tember will not keep long after they are 
gathered. They are best gathered before they 
are dead ripe, so that they can be sent to the 
table in the best condition. 
varieties quickly lose their flavour and become 
mealy. Most mid-season and-late varieties 
improve in quality, and keep better if they 
are allowed to hang until they are quite ripe. 
Daily attention must be given to early Pears, 
such as Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Clapp’s Favourite, and Beurre Giffard, that 
ripen at this season. Allow the fruits to be- 
come fairly ripe before gathering, so that 
they may be eaten almost straight from the 
tree, so that their full flavour may be appre- 
ciated. 

Plums generally are a heavy crop. Some 
of the early varieties are ripe, and have been 
protected from birds. Wasps, up to the 
present, have not made their appearance, but 
they may be troublesome later. Choice des- 
sert fruits may be protected from wasps by 
small muslin bags, or the whole tree may 
be enclosed in wasp-proof netting. 


Peaches and Nectarines. 


The heavy rains during the last month © 


have soaked the borders. The trees —are 
healthy, vigorous, and free from insect pests, 
and only require sun to ripen up a fine crop 
of fruit. Continue to stop all strong growths 
and keep the shoots trained in, to admit light 
and air. 


Strawberries, 


The showery weather is favourable to the 
growth of young plants recently put out. 
Continue to remove all runners as fast as 
they appear, and keep the soil frequently 
stirred between the plants. It is an excellent 
plan to set out a few rows of plants for sup- 
plying runners next season, whether for for- 
cing in pots or foming new plantations. The 
ground should be well prepared by double 
digging and manuring, setting out the plants 
in rows 1 foot apart, allowing about g inches 
between each. All flower spiles should be re- 
moved throughout the season, 


Vegetable Marrows 


are now plentiful. Examine the plants fre- 
quently with a view to cutting the fruits 
when they are large enough for use. Young 
Marrows are the best for the table, and, in 
addition to-this, it is not advisable to leave 
them until they commence to develop their 
seeds, which exhausts the plants’ energies. 
Regularly distribute the shoots over the avail- 
able -space and stop weak, straggling 
growths. Mildew usually appears on the 
foliage about this date. Directly the disease 
is detected remove and burn affected leaves, 
and dust the plants with flowers of sulphur. 


Hippeastrums. = 

The early-flowering bulbs have finished 
their growth, and the amount of water is 
being gradually lessened. “The plants are 
placed in a dry frame in the full sun, and are 
allowed all the sun and air available. 


Violas (tufted Pansies). ~ 


Good stove cuttings are now obtainable in 
quantity. These will be inserted in a” cold 
frame in ordinary garden soil, to which has 
been added a good sprinkling of silver sand. 
Beyond protection from heavy rains and ex- 
cessively bad weather in the winter, these, 
when well rooted, will require but little atten- 
tion. F. W. G: 


These early ~ 


Vegetable garden. 


“May now begin, and 
stretch of pits such may be filled with French us 
_. Beans, of which Williams’ Earliest of All is = 4 

a. good type for the purpose. 
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Scotland. 


Cucumbers for autumn, aay 
Where there is a demand for Cucumbers 
in late autumn and early winter, seeds ought 


now to be sown to provide plants for that. 


purpose. At this season the seeds will ger- 


minate quickly in a warm house, and the 
seedlings can readily be grown on until con= 


venient quarters can tbe provided for them. 
Let the house in which they are to be grown 
—a small, easily-heated span if possible— 
be thoroughly cleaned and all the old soil, 
etc., removed. Glass~ ought to be washed 
and the walls. whitewashed with hot lime, 


-adding a handful of sulphur°to the wash. — 
For the bed, a good fibrous loam, two years 


stacked, is best: 


summer pruning, 25 ee, 
This important work should now be pressed 
on to a conclusion. In the case of trees 


which have filled their allotted places, no~ 


great amount of young wood need be re- 
tained, but as regards young Specimens, in 
the course of formation, due attention should 
be paid to the balance and symmetry of the 
tree. Gross growths, in all cases, should be 
cut clearly out. The prunings ought not to 


“be permitted to lie about, more especially 


those of Plums, which are apt to harbour 
both white and green fly. 


When removed — 


they can be ‘burned or, at least, conveyed to 


such a distance from the trees as will prevent 
reinfection at this season. - 


‘Dahilias. . 
The supporting of the growths should be 


done in good time, and, where it is needed, 
some thinning of the side shoots can be 
done. Collarette varieties have become well 
established in public favour, and they have 
much to commend them. At the same time 
they ought not to usurp the places of all the 


other- forms, and mention.might be made 


of the value of the pompon varieties, which 
deserve more attention from Dahlia fanciers 
than they receive at present. Neat, compact, 
and not over-robust, pompon Dahlias are 
iy a including in all representative collec- 
ti6ns. aig Sees wae 


‘ 


Seeds and cuttings. PEA 
Seeds of Cyelamens should new be sown, as 


well as a pinch of Schizanthus and of Clarkia 
—the latter two to be supplemented by a later 
sowing in a month’s time. Seeds of 
Tomatoes may also tbe got in, and a batch 
of Carnations, from seeds sown now, will 
bloom next season. Cuttings now due in- 
clude those of Lavender and of Rosemary, 
as well as those of other evergreen shrubs. 


If the autumn sowing of Onions has been 


overlooked, no time ought to elapse before 
the omission is rectified. The. planting of — 
to be finished, although, 


Leeks ought now 
where doubt is felt as to a sufficient supply, 


there is yet time to get a further lot out. — 
More Spinach or Spinach Beet can be sown, 
~ as well as a further breadth of Cabbage seeds. — 
small sowings. 
The © 


About the end of the month 
of approved Cauliflowers can be made. 
seedlings may either be pricked off in a bed 


in a cold frame or boxed off and placed in ae 
similar place. Early London, Erfurt, and - 


Walcheren are suitable for _ this purpose, 


More Lettuces may be sown, as well as Tur- 


nips, and previous sowings should be thinned Z 
Should there be any plants of 
Dwarf Savoys available, vacant ground can ~ 
I think, preferaible 
The frame culture of Carrots 
if there be a spare 


in good time, 


be filled up. These are, 
to Coleworts. 


W. McG. . 
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The great seat event of the Shrewsbury 
eae Society is in no way an ordi- 
_ mary ‘flower show, neither is it even rivalled 

by any other in the kingdom, as in fruit at 
_ this season of the year, in consequence of the 
generous encouragement given by the 
Shrewsbury Society to the private gardener. 

A detailed account of a show where 41,200 
in prize-money is offered would fill four or 
five pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. We 
propose to give the leading features only. 

The county of Herts produced the finest 
vegetables, for the exhibit of the Hon. 
_ Vickary Gibbs was superb, and old hands 
declared that Mr. E. Beckett had eclipsed 
himself. The attractive arrangement of 
vegetables requires greater skill than with 





i. flowers. - 

S. Included in this exhibit were Tomatoes, 
3 with Peach-like finish, as well as red and 
. yellow varieties, while Red Onions, Beet, 
= _Radishes, Carrots provided a colour which 
~~ contrasted well with Quite Content Peas, 
e - and wonderful Runner Beans. A large gold 
* medal and special personal award was made 
‘j for this table. 

Tables of fruit. = 

4 - Flowers are ever popular, yet it was easy 
LS to see that the luxuriant tables of, decorated 
' fruits were one of the chief attractions of 
"the show. There were three entries for this 
"_.clas8, in which 472 10s. was offered. The 
ae three competitors ran each other closely in 


- many ways, but the President’s (Lord 
Howard de Walden) gardener, Mr. Jas. Vert, 
-scored the highest numberof points. Sir 
John Leigh (Mr. Thos. Young, gardener) 
and Mrs. T. S. Hall (Mr. G. Richardson, 
gardener) were second and third. The fol- 
_lowing were the maximum points that could 
be awarded according to the schedule, and 
we mention one or two of the best varieties ~ 


TLR NE 
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-. Astrachan, Beauty of Bath, Rival, and Jas. 

_ Grieve were good; 6 points for 9 Apricots, 
in which Moor Park and Hemskirk were 
best; 5 points for Cherries, where Bigarreau 

_ Napoleon excelled; 7 points for Figs (Brown 
-. Turkey was_best); 8 points for each Melon; 
- 8 points for 8 Nectarines, where Pine Apple 
- and Humbolt stood out; 8 points for 8 
Peaches, Peregrine, Dymond, and Royal 
- George being best; 8 points for 6 Pears, the 
- finest being Margaret Marrilat, Jules 
— Guyot ; 6 points for 12 Plums, Transparent, 
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¥ ~ Jefferson, and Washington were splendid. 
: Grapes were pointed according to the 
schedule, for each variety of which some 


_ fine bunches of Muscat. of Alexandra, 
Madresfield Court, Black Hamburgh, Muscat 
we Hamburgh excelled. 
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| % Fruit trees in pots carrying heavy crops of 

fruit came from the King’s Acre Nurseries ; 
. - Pears of immense size and nearly ripe were 
~~ Margaret Marrilat, a first-class amateur’s 

__ variety; Apple Jas. Grieve, another suitable . 

for the small garden on account of its 

~~ quality and fruitfulness. Peaches, Necta- 
- tines, Plums, with Roses, made a splendid 

if gold ‘medal exhibit. 

\ ie 

; > A new hobby foe amateur growers. 


It is such an exhibit as that just mentioned 

__ which should suggest a fresh and profitable 
~use for the greenhouse. Trees may be ob- 

~ tained either established in pots, or bush trees 
“may be potted into tubs or large pots in 
autumn, and although they should not. be 
forced the first season after potting, in sub- 
- sequent years their blossom is beautiful, 
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shown: 7 points for 6 Apples, of which Red 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Shrewsbury Show. 


Interesting plants and notable exhibits, 


while their fruits are interesting and delici- 
ous in the hots days of summer before out- 
dcor fruits are available: 


Dishes of fruit and Grapes. 

Were barely up to their usual standard, 
and the one weakness in the show was that 
many of the dishes were unnamed. A visitor 
goes to see varieties, not merely dishes of 
unnamed fruits. 

By a sad coincidence the former champion 
Grape grower of all England, and the prin- 
cipal winner at many a Shrewsbury Show, 
lay on his death-bed. We refer, of course, 
to the late Mr. J. H. Goodacre, who - passed 
away on the 13th. 

We have seen better Grapes at Shrewsbury, 
but the vine is highly susceptible to the 
weather, and the past two months have not 
been conducive to good “ finish,’’ which is 
what the judges consider before size of berry 
and bunch. On the whole, a fine lot was 
put up, R. J. Cobbett, Esq. (Mr: J. Jones, 
gardener) securing the 4,20 prize for 12 
bunches; Lady Macalpine (Mr. S. H. North, 
gardener), being second. Messrs. J. Webber 
and Sons,*Minehead, third. Some of their 
bunches, such as Black Alicante, were larger 
than in the winning eight, but this variety 
only scores 9 highest possible points, whereas 
Muscat of Alexandra, where Messrs. Webber 
were weak, score 11 highest possible points. 

“Other winners in the Grape classes were 
the Earl of Coventry (Mr. J.“H. Wilson, gar- 
dener), Lt.-Col. Leigh (Mr. A. J Cook, gar- 
dener), Major Alderson, and Capt. W, WwW. 
Hayes, Messrs. J. Webber and Sons, Mine- 
head. Judges awarded points according to 
the varieties as follows : 
g; Black Hamburgh types, 
(white), 11. 


The groups. 

Among flowers and plants nothing excels 
the quality and arrangement in these classes, 
where 4,80 was offered for 250 square feet ar- 
tistic display. The three exhibitors, who won 
in the order named, are old competitors and 


10; Muscats 


masters at the work, which helps to make 


Shrewsbury Show what it is. Messrs. J. 
Cypher and Son's work was backed with tall 
Palms on cork bark pedestals, over which 
was trailing Grasses and Ferns as a ground- 
work to Ixoras, Anthuricums, etc. A light 
effect was produced with Orchids in flower, 
graceful Humea elegans, gorgeous Crotons 
and Draceenas; and similarly arranged were 
the groups of Sir G. H. Kenrick (Mr. J. V. 
Macdonald, gardener), who had some fine 
Orchids, and Mr. W. R. Manning, of 
Dudley. Messrs. Cutbush and Son, Barnet, 
had one of their artistic groups of plants, 
and Messrs. Peed, Norwood, one of, Cala- 
diums, and others stove plants, both being 


awarded gold medals. 


Specimen plants from amateurs were in- 
teresting, and seem to connect the wide range 
of this show with the time when it was more 
of a local event. 


Herbaceous and hardy border plants. 


Very effective were the Delphiniums,, Yuc- 
cas, and Montbretias in this class of 250 
square feet, where 445 was offered in three 
prizes. Messrs. Maurice Prichard, Christ- 
church, Harkness and Son, Bedale, and G. 
Gibson and Co., Bedale, were the winners. 
Messrs. Bakers, Codsall, secured a gold medal 
for hardy flowers. 


Sweet Peas and Res 


A show at this date finds the growers in 
the northern counties in a better position 


Black Alicante types, ~ 
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than further south, where the best of. the 
first crops are past. Thus in the competitive, 
classes Mr. Thos. Jones, Ruabon, and Mr. 
Wm. Dodd, Ruabon, were winners; while 
Messrs. Herd Bros., Penrith, had some of 
the best in the show, but splendid displays 
came also from Messrs. Alex. Dickson, New- 
townards, Sutton, Webb, and others. 

The Roses, both in competitive and non- 
competitive groups, showed the same _ ten- 
dency. It was a Midland grower who excelled 
in the group, just as a month later it might 
be a Scotch grower. Messrs. Gunn and Son, 
Olton, towered 12 feet to.15 feet high with 
their ‘display of Roses. ‘There were not 
many novelties, but all were of good quality, 
and their method of displaying ‘the climbing 
varieties on pillars and pergolas was very 
suitable. Mr. A. Dunton was second. Other 
good exhibits came from Messrs. J. Mattock, 
Murrell and Co., Shrewsbury, Dobbie and 
Co., and King’ s Acre Nurseries. Varieties 
of special merit were K. of K,, deep crimson, 
semi-double, one of the grandest 4 in this type ; 
Los Angeles, an orange and shrimp pink; 


Mrs. H. Mot se, brighter than the old 
favourite, Mme. A. Chatenay, which, how- 
ever, was well represented. Queen Alexan- 


dra does as well in the Midlands as in the 
south, for brilliantly coloured red reverse to 
petal, old gold flowers were shown. 


Carnations. 


An interesting and big fight occurred in 
the class for a champ on cup, only to be won 
once more by Mr. C. Wall, of Bath, to be- 
come his property; but, by the fortune of 
war and the merit of the challenging group, 
he looses the cup this year to Mr. C. Engle- 
mann. Non-competitive groups were also 
staged by Messrs. Jones and Son, Shrews- 
bury, and Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, who were awarded gold medals for 
fine collections, in, which the immense Per- 
petual Malmaison, Hon. C. Knollys, Pink 
Sensation, White Pearl were of the largest, 
while the prfume of the latter and Mrs. 
Myles Kennedy was noticeable. 

The old border Carnation becomes less in 
evidence each year, now that amateurs find 
that they can secure flowers over a longer 
period and by planting perpetuals in the 
open border, but we noticed a few mutilated 
specimens shown in collars reminiscent of 
days happily gone by. 


Rock gardens. 

For a space of 250 feet, the President’s Cup, 
and 4,115 was offered, Mr. F. R. Hayes, 
Keswick, securing the premier award and 
#50 for a natural arrangement in which he 
included Erica vagans ‘‘ St. Keverne,’’ for 
which he secured an award of merit as a 
new plant. Mr. P. Gardner, Ilkley, and 
Messrs. Broadhead and Son, Huddersfield, 
were second and third. 


Other exhibits. 


Gold medals were awarded also to Messrs. 
R. Bolton-and Sons, Halstead, for Sweet 
Peas; Bees, Ltd., Chester, for Liliums and 
herbaceous plants; Gunn and Sons, Olton, 
Phlox; Ellison and Son, West Bromwich, 
Ferns, dhe. « ;.H. Clarke, Taunton, annuals; 
Sander, St. Albans, Orchids; Stuart Low 
and Co., Crowborough, Orchids: Dick- 
son and Robinson, Machester, vegetables 
and Gladioli; silver medal awards were made 
to many other good exhibits. 





— 





All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, B.C., and not to individuals. 
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BIRDS. 


The Thrush and the Robin, 


Bird song generally is rare in these 
August days, but this year, owing to the late 
singing of Thrush and Blackbird, the ‘* quiet 
days ’’ have been few. Except when moult- 
ing in July and August, or when helping to 
feed his nestlings, the Thrush is never really 
‘* off song,’’ but very seldom can the Thrush 
be heard in the last week in July; and the 
pleasing experience this year has led to cor- 
respondence in one of the daily papers. 
Although various opinions as to the cause 
of it have been given, it simply meant a be- 
lated nesting season, and that the final family 
of young had not been hatched, 

To compensate for the loss of most bird 
song in August, the Robin has already begun 
to sing, while the scarlet of the mountain 
ash strikes a new note of colour in an 
almost too opulently green-and-gold Jand- 
scape. The redbreast—most constant and 
familiar of birds—is singing very tentatively 
and plaintively as yet, and, as though un- 
happily conscious of the pressing need of a 
new waistcoat, he tends to skulk in the 
Privet bush—a very different creature from 
the bold, blythe bird of frank address and 
charming manners that he will be by the time 
the cold days have set in. The overlapping 
of summer and winter which characterises 
our years, inspired Wordsworth to introduce 
the Robin and Glow-worm in one of those 
flashes of beauty which, while somewhat dis- 
turbing the unity, greatly increase the power 
and effect of ‘‘ The Prelude.’’ The passage 
begins :— 


“ But I heard 
After the hour of sunset yester-even, 
Sitting within doors between light and dark, 
A choir of redbreasts somewhere near 
My threshold.’’ 


And. ends :— 


** The child 
Of summer, lingering, shining, by herself, 
The voiceless worm on the unfrequent hills, 
Seemed sent on the same errand with the 
choir 
Of winter that had warbled at my door, 
And the whole year breathed tenderness and 
love.”’ 


The whole passage is memorable to all 
Nature lovers who would respond to the spirit 
and mood of each season. Not only for his 
song must we be thankful for the presence 
of the Robin in our garden. It is an en- 
tirely friendly and beneficial bird, its food 
consisting of caterpillars, woodlice, eggs, and 
chrysalides in the ground, and earthworms. 


H. H. Warpte. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Ryder and Son., Ltd., St. Albans.- 


—A well illustrated descriptive booklet of the 
bulbs which this noted firm can supply for 
the forthcoming season. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.—A very 
complete and attractively got-up catalogue 
of Sutton’s bulbs. Particulars are given of 
bulbous plants for indoor and outdoor use; 
hints on cultivation, and also a number of 
beautifully reproduced photographs make this 
booklet something more than a mere cata- 
logue, 

Mr. F. Payne, Crookham, Timsbury, near 
Bath.—List of selected Border Carnations 
and other hardy plants. 

Messrs. Rotteveell Bros., Sassenheim, Hol- 
land.—Comprehensive illustrated list of bulbs. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Correspondence. 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fremontia in poor condition. 

(Crown).—Judging from your remarks 
there is no doubt that your plant is dry at 
the roots, hence the trouble. Very few people 
have any idea how dry the soil becomes at 
the foot of a wall. We should advise you to 
give the plant a thorough soaking of water 
with a heavy mulch of rotten manure to con- 
serve the moisture. 


Tufted Pansies, fungus on. 

(S. G.)—Your Pansies have been attacked 
by the Violet Cluster-cup fungus (Accidium 
Viol). All the plants very badly attacked 
we should at once burn. As you say some 
of the plants are quite healthy, we should, 
after destroying the infested ones, spray such 
with Bordeaux Mixture, wetting both sides 
of the leaves. 


Clematis montana, pruning. 

(M. D.).—Carefully cut out all superfluous 
growth and shorten back the main branches, 
leaving a shoot or two near the top to draw 
up the sap. This should be done as soon as 
the flowering is over. The plants can be kept 
within bounds by a little judicious pruning 
each season after the flowering is over. - If 
you can, we should mulch the roots now and 
give plenty of water, so as to wash the good- 
ness down to the roots. Plants on walls and 
house fronts often get very dry at the roots, 
and owing to this many failures Arise. 


The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis 
Belladonna), 

(L, F.).—In your county (Devon) we should 
advise you to plant out the bulbs. There is 
no plant better suited to the hottest position 
any garden can offer than the above, provided 
the one thing so essential to success—viz., a 
well-prepared bed of good loamy soil, not less 
than 23 feet deep—is assured. © Good turfy 
loam, some well decayed manure, and a little 





old mortar rubbish or charcoal, with sharp ~ 


sand or grit, should constitute the mixture, 
unless the natural soil is sufficiently good. 
The bulbs, being of large size, should be 
planted fully 6 inches deep. The base of a 
south wall and the narrow border in front 
of a greenhouse are among the best places 
for successfully growing this fine plant. 


Treatment of Nerines. 

(E. A. G.).—Nerines, directly the blossoms 
are over, should be placed in a good light 
position in the greenhouse and kept watered, 
as new leaves are pushed up at about the 
same time as the flower-spikes, and growth 
continues throughout the winter and into the 
spring. It is at that time that the bulb is built 
up for another season’s growth and flower- 
ing, the blooming being ensured by a 
thorough ripening brought about by full ex- 
posure to the sun. By August a sharp look- 
out should be kept, and directly there are any 
signs of growth the plants must be watered. 
As a rule, the flower-spilres are the first visible 
signs - of growth. When Nerines are 
thoroughly established in their pots an occa- 
sional dose of liquid manure during the grow-’ 
ing season will be beneficial. 


FRUIT. 


Leaf-spot on Apple-leaves. 

(C. A. C., Godalming).—The Apple leaves 
you send are attacked with~ leaf spot, 
Sphaeropsis malorum. The fungus causes 
the leaves to fall eventually; this ,of course, 
weakens the tree, and theré is a smaller crop. 
Damp weather is favourable to the disease, 
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which spreads rapidly from leaf to leaf by 


means of the fungus spores. It is rather late 
in the season to deal with the disease this 
year. The trees should be sprayed with sum- 
mer-strength Bordeaux Mixture about a fort- 
night after the blossom has fallen, and again 
about a month later. 


Plum tree, aphides on. 


(P. C.).—We have seldom seen a Plum tree 
in such bad condition as are the pieces of 
same you send us. When the leaves fall you 
should rake them all up and at once burn 
them, and when the tree is quite bare of 
leafage, syringe it, wetting every part, with 
the caustic alkali solution we have so often 
mentioned in these pages. Next spring, 
directly you notice any traces of the pest, 
syringe the tree with Quassia Extract and 
soft soap or paraffin emulsion. In the mean- 


time, it would be well to syringe the tree with - 


paraffin. emulsion, as that would destroy a 
great many of the aphides and allow the 
young growths to come away. 


Black Currants, 


(Reader).—Without seeing your Black 
Currant bushes it is very difficult for us to 
advise you, but from what you say we should 
imagine that there is too much old wood in 
the bushes. If this is so, then all the old and 
exhausted wood should, when the leaves fall, 
be cut out in order to allow of the young wood 
Starting from the bottom. It is on the young 
wood that the Black Currant fruits. ” After 
the old wood has been cut out as advised give 
the ground a heavy mulch of manure to 
strengthen the young growths. 


VEGETABLES. 


Preserving Kidney Beans. 


(F.).—The simplest and most common 
method of preserving these Beans, whether 
of Runner or dwarf plants, is to gather them 
whilst young and dry, to trim off stems and 
points, then to place them in a wide-mouthed 
jar in layers, with salt freely sprinkled be- 
tween them. When all are thus done and 
pressed down, a surface dressing of salt 
should be applied, the jar being then. tied 
down and stood in a dry place. The salt 
gradually becomes a brine. 
Beans are, when wanted for use, very salt, 
but that can be greatly corrected if they be 
soaked in clear water all night before cook- 
ing. 
no keeping will make them tender. 


MISCELLANEOUS,  _ 
Name of insect, 


(C. W., Abergavenny).—The insect is a fe- 
male of the Giant Wood Wasp, Sirex gigas, 
It is a native insect, and quite harmless to 
living plants. It deposits its eggs in timber, 
using the awl-like ovipositor, which, by the 
way, is not a sting, to bore holes to receive 
the eggs. There are two other British 
species. 








NAMES OF PLANTS, 

F. ©. S.—1, Aspidium latifolium ; 2, Dryop- 
teris parasitica; 3, Dryopteris spinulosa; 4, 
Dryopteris Filix Mas. 

A. B. C.--Calycanthus occidentalis, 


J. E. M.—Impossible to identify from the 


specimens sent. 
flower. 
C. F. V. Lake.—1, Veronica angustifolia ; 


Please send again when in 


2, Campanula sp., a better specimen required ;_ 
3,.Buddleia_variabilis magnifica; 4, too dam-_ 


aged to identify with certainty, probably an 
Astragalus; 5, Anemone japonica, ap 
H.—1, Campanula lamiifolia (Syn. C. 


Of course, the. 


It is of no use to preserve old Beans, as | 


Alliariaefolia); 2, Funkia ovata;. 3, _ Lysi- ; 
machia punctata; 4, Olearia Haastii. ee 
Scot.—Thalictrum flavum. | 
; 4 








pumila, 


_were conspicuous. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Show. 
Rove August 22nd, 1922, : 


Those who came to Vincent Square expect- 
ing a mediocre display, because this is what 
is commonly dubbed an off-season, must have 
been agreeably surprised. The show was 
as good as any of these fortnightly meetings, 
and better than many. Gladioli were in evi- 
dence, together with other hardy plants. 
Orchids were good. There was an excellent 
exhibit of Roses, a fine strain of Celosias, and 
some interesting fruit. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 


Mr. Amos Perry sent a good collection of 
hardy plants, including Hollyhocks, Phloxes, 
of which we liked Mrs. Rutgers, pink ; Som- 
merkleid, white, with a pink eye; and Widar, 
heliotrope, with a white eye; Gaillardias ; 
some good Gladioli; the stately Eryngium 
agavefolium; and the attractive Cimicifuga 
davurica. 

Mr. W. Wells, Junr., staged Phloxes, of 
which we preferred Selma, pink, with a red 
eye, and Josephine Gerbeaux, white, with a 
pink eye. Some nice Delphiniums were 
shown here; Lizzie, a pale blue single, and 


. Lavanda, a light blue and lavender double, 


were the best. There was also a good group 
of Rudbeckia purpurea. / 
Mr. G. Reuthe staged a varied collection, 


~amongsst which we noted the white Elicryphia 
‘pinnatifolia and Desfontainea spinosa, which 
. more properly~belong to the group, trees and 


shrubs. Some good Phloxes and the distinct 
Veratrum nigrum were also noted. 
Messrs. Skelton and Kirby showed Poten- 


tilla hopwoodiana, most attractive with its 


pink, red-eyed flowers. The splendid blue 
Lobelia syphilitica, the useful Echinops ban- 
naticus, and some excellent Phloxes, includ- 
ing the light red Flambeau and the dainty 
white Mme. Scholer. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale had a well- 
arranged rock garden containing some desir- 
able Alpines. The charming dwarf, Rosa 
Coreopsis rosea, and Linum 
narbonense attracted our attention. ; 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove exhibited some desirable 
and not too well known plants. Gentiana 
Purdoni, of a rich blue and trailing habit, we 
liked, also some particularly well-grown 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum. There were also 
some nice, compact Astilbes, mainly A. sim- 
plicifolia and A. s. rosea. We also saw here 
the rich purple Scutellaria baicalensis in good 
form. 

Mr. F. G. Wood had a very varied and 
high-class exhibit, including Coreopsis, 
Heleniums, Rudbeckias, some good sprays of 
Buddleia variabilis magnifica, the choice 
white Cinothera speciosa, and the red Draco- 
cephalum virginianum. Amongst some choice 
Phloxes on this stand were Europe, white, 
with a red eye; Elizabeth Campbell, pink, 
with a white eye; and the well-known Le 
Mahdi. : 

Messrs. Isaac House and Son exhibited a 
nice strain of perennial Scabious in a variety 
of colours. The best were Annie, light laven- 


‘der; Constancy, a very free variety, blue- 


violet ; Elsie, sky blue, Mary Witchell, a deep 


-azure violet ; and Silver Queen, silver grey. 
-... Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., sent a high- 


grade group, amongst which we noted 
Meconopsis aurantiaca plena and M. cambrica 
plena, the Welsh Poppy; Stokesia przecox ; 
and two attractive Erigerons in E. dubia and 
E. philadelphicus. 

Messrs. W. Artindale and Son had an ex- 
ceptionally large exhibit, and all their groups 
seemed to be well grown and in the best of 
condition. Violas, Dahlias, and Delphiniums 
We also noted Phlox suf- 


fruticosa Snowdon; the nice pink Sidalcea 
Listeri; a very taking little plant, Bidens dah- 
lioides, with Dahlia-like flowers, as its name 
implies; the deep blue Veronica subsessilis ; 
and the charming pink Crinum Powelli. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, as usual, staged 
an exhibit of-the highest class. Gladioli, in- 
cluding primulinus hybrids, comprised their 
large exhibit. All the blooms were good, but 
we made a special note of the yellow Lucie ; 
Schwaben sulphur, marked red in the throat ; 
Mahony, a good bright red; Red Emperor, 
more brilliant than the last named; Ali, laven- 
der; and Electra, red, with white in the 
throat. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., staged excellent 
Gladioli, amongst them some promising un- 
named seedlings. We liked particularly Le 
Maréchal Foch, a fine large pink ; Mary Pick- 
ford, white shaded sulphur inthe throat ; and 
White Giant. 

Messrs. Kelway and Son staged a superb 
collection of Gladioli. Aviator, mauve, with 
a yellow centre; Sky Rocket, scarlet, with 
white on throat; Sunset, wonderful spikes, 
with rose-pink flowers splashed slatey violet ; 
the Langprim hybrids, Lady Joan Verney, 
orange salmon on yellow; and Early Morn, 
apricot tinged carmine, we preferred. 

Messrs. Low and Gibson, with their 
Gladioli, kept up to the high standard we 
noted at the last show. Field Mouse is a re- 
markable, distinct slate colour, with a rich 
pink mark in the throat, a very novel and 
choice colour combination; Midsummer 
Dream, fiery red; Canopus, a really excellent 
yellow; Arden, described as Water Melon, 
red ; and the fine Woodcote, coral scarlet, with 
a sulphur blotch, were a few of an excellent 
collection. 

Major G. Churcher, Alverstoke, staged 
Gladioli able to hold their own with those of 
the professional exhibitors. The Pearl, pink, 
with a white throat, was particularly good. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son _ exhibited 
Pentstemons, and the best of a good collection 
appeared to be the bright red Alexander, 
Mitchell; the deep red Cleopatra; Harry 
Brett, red, with a white throat; and Titania, 
mauve, with a white throat. 

Mr. J. H. Jones sent a smaller, but none 
the less equally commendable, exhibit of 
Phloxes than to the last show. Snowdrift, 
white; Lopia, lavender, with a white eye; 
G. A. Strohlein, red, with a deeper red eye; 
M. S. Jacob, heliotrope, with a white eye; 
and Mrs. A. Jeans, pink, were the best of a 
good lot. 

Mr. W. Yandell staged some excellent 
Violas, including Queen of Whites; Royal 
Scot, light blue; Mauve Queen and Edina, 
very deep blue, were particularly good. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons sent a remark- 
able collection of Dahlias. Particularly at- 
tractive were the Cactus Dahlias, Coral, 
pink ; Cygnet, yellow striped scarlet, most dis- 
tinct ; and John Riding, crimson; the Decora- 
tive Dahlia, Princess Juliana, white; the 
Pzeony-flowered Mrs. J. P. Douglas, fawn, 
suffused rose; and Hon. Mrs. Phillips 
Roberts, bronze suffused rose. 

Messrs. Jarman and Co. sent Dahlias and 
Centaureas. Of the latter, we admired The 
Bride, white, and The Bridesmaid, sulphur. 
The Dahlias were a fine collection and in won- 


derful- form, seeing how far they had 
travelled. Some excellent Cactus Dahlias 
were Johannesburg, orange; Alabaster, 


white; Geraldine Edwards, pale pink; and 
Pierrot, yellow tipped, pale pink. The exhibit 
was most tastefully set off with sprays of 
Gypsophila. 
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Messrs. L. R. Russell sent a really good 
strain of Celosia pyramidalis in a remark- 
able range of colours. 

Mr. C. Englemann had a good display of 
Carnations, including Sheila Greer, apricot, 
splashed red ; White Wonder ; White Enchan- 
tress; Laddie; and Benula. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros. showed, amongst 
other Carnations, Chintz,» white, striped 
maroon ; Toreador, pink, striped red ; and Sus- 
sex Beauty, deep heliotrope, splashed pink. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. staged the 
Carnations Red Ensign, Eileen Low, Mrs. 
Richard Gerrish (apricot), and the deep red 
British Triumph, all in good form. 

ROSES. 

Messrs. D. Prior and Son sent a magnifi- 
cent collection, and no one, looking at their 
exhibit, would have thought that we were 


between’ seasons as far as these popular 
flowers are concerned. We were much im- 
pressed with Ma Fiancée a deep crimson 
H.T., delightfully fragrant, and a Rose 


of great promise. Alice Amos, a new single 
Polyantha, cherry pink, with a white eye, 
has rapidly gained for itself a remarkable 
popularity ; it is a fine thing. Diana, another 
of the same class, apricot and pink, was in 
splendid form, so, too, were the excellent pink 
H.T. Gooiland, wonderfully vigorous and free 
flowering; Mrs. C. E. Shea, of remarkable 
colouring ; Snow Queen and Isobel, but every 
bloom on this stand was as near perfection as 
possible. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton sent a striking 
exhibit, including the favourites, K. of K.; 
Padre; Joan; Mermaid, a lovely Rose; and 
the distinct Chateau de Clos Vougeot. 


ORCHIDS. 


Mr. H. Bolton sent some good Cattleyas 
and Lzlio-Cattleyas. The best were C. Venus, 
C. Diana majestica, L. C, Appam, and C. 
Hardeyana alba. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. staged Vanda 
cerulea, Odontoglossum Pharos, Miltonia 
Queen Alexandra, and Cattleya [Illustris, 
amongst other high-class Orchids. 

Messrs. Flory and Black sent good Cat- 
tleyas and Lelio-Cattleyas, including C. 
Prince John, L. C. Idina, also the distinct 
Cypripedium Maudiae magnificum. 

Messrs. Sanders sent some excellent Or-- 
chids. We noted Miltonia phalzenopsis, L. C. 
Fatima, and Cryptophoranthus dayanus in 
excellent form. 

Mr. H. Pitt, as usual, showed some quite 
uncommon Orchids. He had Angraecum scot- 
tianum, Oncidium bi-callosum, and Chon- 
drorhyncha Chestertoni, and other interesting 
varieties. f 

Mr. G. Thwaites showed a good Cattleya 
Prince John v. Rosita. 

Baron Schroder, Englefield Green, staged a 
large and well-arranged group of Orchids, 
chiefly Cattleyas and Lelio-Cattleyas. They 
were all in perfect condition and a great credit 
to the grower. 

Lt.-Col. Sir G. Holford, Westonbirt, showed 
a good class group of Cattleyas and Lelio- 
Cattleyas, including excellent examples of C. 
Charm and L. C. Golden Light. 


FRUIT. 


Messrs. Daniels Bros. sent an exhibit of 
their new late Black Currant. This is an 
acquisition; it is really late, of remarkable 
size, luscious flavour, and the fruit is well 
carried on sturdy stems. 

Mr. J. A. Nix, Crawley, sent some splendid 
Black Hamburgh Grapes. 

Mr. J. Kettle exhibited his Lloyd George 


‘ Raspberry, noted in our lost report. 


The list of awards will appear in our next 
issue. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News. 





Unfortunately the Runcorn Show was 
spoiled by the very inclement weather which 
prevailed all day. The entries in the Horti- 
cultural section were very gratifying, no less 
than 650 exhibits being staged in this section. 
Mr. George Woolley secured the GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED Medal for the highest number of 
points. 

There were over a thousand visitors to the 
Little Gaddesden Flower Show at Ashridge 
Park, where the exhibits were of a very high 
standard. Viscountess Chelmsford gave 
away the prizes. Our medal was awarded to 
Mr. Leonard Andrews for the best exhibit in 
the show—a very finely-arranged collection 
of garden flowers. 

Last year there were go exhibits at the 
‘Fretherne, Saul and District Show. The 
entries this year totalled 120, and the judges 
expressed great pleasure at the quality of the 
exhibits, which were well in advance of pre- 
-vious displays. Mr. L. Gardner, the trea- 
surer of the show, was the winner of the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal for his 
exhibit of Potatoes. 

Berkeley Hunt Agricultural Society were 
fortunate in having a-fine day for their show. 
There was a good attendance, and the Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Education for the 


County, who acted as judge, stated that the 


exhibition was better than any that he had 
attended during the present season. There 
was a particularly fine display of vegetables. 
Our medal was secured by Mr. W. Ruther 
for highest points in the show. Mr. Ruther 
won 30 prizes in all, ten being firsts. 
Hexham Horticultural Society, which held 
its show in conjunction with the Tyneside 
Agricultural Society, was a record, the num- 
ber of entries and the quality of the exhibits 
being far ahead of any previous year. The 
open section was very strong, with most of 
the well-known exhibitors in the North com- 
peting. The Sweet Peas created a consider- 
able interest. The GarDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Medal, for the greatest number of points in 
the show, was secured by Mr. George Rob- 
son, who was well ahead of other competitors. 


He won first prize in both the open and ama- 


teur classes for vegetables. 

The winner of the ‘“‘ G.I.’ medal at the 
Uttoxeter Agricultural Society Was Mr. 
Heath, of Sandbach, Cheshire. His exhibit 
of 24 Roses was magnificent, admirably 
set up, with a fine blending of colour. The 
Show was considered excellent, and it cer- 
tainly was in advance of any held previously. 
The Hon. Mrs. Bourke, of Wootton Hall 
(gardener, Mr. Cook) put a fine exhibit of 
plants, flowers, and fruit, and was awarded 
the first prize (£5) and the R.H.S. medal. 
She was also awarded the silver cup for the 
greatest number of points in Div. 2, 3, 4, and 
5- Messrs. Mellor and Sons, of Leek, were 
awarded the second prize in the class for 
group of plants, flowers, and fruit for a most 
meritorious exhibit. Lady Vernon (gar- 
dener, Mr. Cowie) had splendid exhibits in 
the classes for Grapes and collection of fruits. 

The classes for baskets and bunches of 
children’s wild flowers brought out a large 
number of exhibits, and the judges awarded 
eight extra prizes in addition to the 10 offered 
in these classes. Amongst the exhibits “ not 
for competition ’? mention must be made of 
the extensive show of Roses and herbaceous 
flowers set up by Barron and Sons, of 
Borrowash, Roses by B. Waterhouse, of 
Radway Green, and herbaceous flowers by 
Messrs. Bakers, of Codsall. The Princess 
Helena Victoria was much interested in the 
show, and accepted a bouquet of dark Roses 
from Miss Barron. The weather was ideal 
and the attendance was very large. 


There were 540 entries for the Graffham 
Show, an increase of 210 over last year, and 
the show was a great success. Mr. W. 
Treagus secured the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Medal for a fine exhibit of vegetables. 

Owing to no entries having been received 
for the Margam Flower Show, the Committee 
have decided to cancel the event. The lack 
of support is due, no doubt, to the acute dis- 
tress prevailing in the Port Talbot district. 

Kilndown Horticultural Society had an ex- 
tremely successful show, with three times the 
number of entries of any previous year. The 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal was the 
first prize in the Potato section. There were 
14 entries, both amateurs and cottagers. Mr. 


W. Hayler, a keen cottage gardener, secured- 


the trophy. 

The Allotment Association of North 
Wylam hold their first vegetable show on 
September 23. The ASsociation added 7.3 
acres to their allotments last fyear, which 
makes a total now of 10 acres. A collection 
of surplus garden produce is to be taken on 
September 30 on behalf of the Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne Royal Infirmary, and it is hoped 
that the record (1} tons) of last year will be 
exceeded. 


The show of the Cheddar Valley Society 
proved a great success. The exhibition 
entries reached the record total of 720. All 
classes were well filled, and the competition 
extremely keen. An appreciated feature of 
the show was the well-scheduled, non-com- 
petitive arrangement of wild flowers, which 
included many rare specimens. Mr. R. Law- 
rence secured our medal for his collection of 
vegetables. 


The Tidenham Flower Show proved a great 
success, the number of entries exceeding 
those of 1914, which was a record for the 
Society.. Vegetables were of a high order and 
competition was keen; fruit was above the 
average, and flowers were exceptionally good. 
The “ G.I.’ Medal was won by Mr. W. R. 
Lysaght, of Castleford, for a miscellaneous 
group of foliage and flowering plants. Car- 
nations, Begonias, and Campanulas played a 
conspicuous part in this meritorious display. 

There is every promise of a record entry 
for the forthcoming International Flower 
Show, to be held in the Kelvin Hall, Glas- 
gow, during the four days commencing 


August goth. The show is being run under — 


the auspices of the Glasgow Horticultural 
Society, along with the Corporation of the 
city; who own the Kelvin Hall—the largest 
place of its kind, specially constructed for ex- 
hibition purposes jin the country. Her Grace 
the Duchess of Atholl has kindly consented to 
perform the opening ceremony. Lord Provost 
Paxton, the chief of the City magistracy, will 
preside. 

The sixth annual show of the Whitehall and 
District Horticultural Society, Bristol, was 
held on July 28th and 29th in the magnificent 
grounds belonging to Messrs. H. J. Packer 


and Co., Ltd. The entries for flowers 
and vegetables were more than double 
In- number that of last year. One of 


the most picturesque features of the flower 


and plant displays was the large number of 
groups and banks, there being 15 competitive 
groups. The three large island groups, each 
occupying a space of 150 sq. feet, were a 
special feature of the show. The trade ex- 
hibits occupied a large marquee, and some of 
the most famed growers in the country were 
represented. Five gold and six silver medals 
were awarded. The marquees covered a 
space of over 15,000 sq. feet, and the show 
was the largest and finest seen in the west 
of England for many years. 
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GARDENING 
winners :— 

ANGMERING AND District HortiCULTURAL 
Society: Mr. C. Berryman, best cultivated 
garden and allotment (35 entries). 

ANSTYE AND District FLower SHow: Mr. 
A. Faires, for vegetables. 

Breer HorrvicutturaL SHow: 
Real, 6 vases of cut flowers. - 

BeRE Ferrers Horricutturat Society : 
Mr. W. Jordan, highest points (14 first, 12 
seconds, and 8 thirds). 

Brettws, Trostrey, AND Kemrys  Horti- 
CULTURAL SHOW: Mr. L. R. Pym, Sweet 
Peas. nn 8 

BEXHILL (OLD Town) FLowerR SHow : Mr. 
H. G. Lewin, twelve cut Roses. 

BIRMINGHAM HorticuLtuRAL Society: Mr. 
O. Kinsman, 12 Roses, not less than six 
varieties, limited to growers of not more than 
500 plants. : 

BisHorpsGaTtE FLowEer Snow: Mr. A. H. 
Warren, 14 exhibits, 14 prizes. 

BisHops STORTFORD HorTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Alfred Turner, for greatest 
number of awards in cottagers’ section (31 
prizes). : 

Bovey Tracey Horticutturat Society : 
Mrs. Rowe, highest points in open classes. 

BRADFORD AND DtstRIcT FEDERATION OF 


Mr. Sam. 


ALLOTMENTS AssociATION: Mr. A. Wilson, 


highest points in all classes. 


BRAUNSTONE AVENUE ALLOTMENT SOCIETY : | 


Mr. H. J. Cooper, Potatoes. 

BREWoopD AND District HortICULTURAL 
Society: Master G. W. Perry, highest marks 
in amateur class. ~ i ine 

BROCKHAM AND BETCHWoRTH HorricuL- 


TURAL SociEty: Mr. A. Rumsby, best exhibit 


in show. : 

CARISBROOKE AND GATCOMBE COTTAGE GaR- 
DEN Society: Mr. A. J. -Adsett, collection of 
vegetables. pee 


CASTLETON AND District FLowreR SHow: 


Mrs. E. Harris, best vase of outdoor grown 


flowers. 


CHINGFORD HorTICULTURAL AND ALLOTMENT 


‘Horpers’ Society: Mr. W. J. Fewell, highest 


prize-winner. 
City or Ery Frowrer SHow: Mr. M. 
Smith, collection of vegetables. : 
CLAYTON AND. District HorvticuLTuRAL 
Suow: Miss Harding, Sweet. Peas. 


CoGGESHALL BROTHERHOOD FLOWER SHOW : | 


Mr. W. Judd, for best plate of Potatoes in 
members’ section. 

COMPTON AND SHAWFORD HortICcuLTURAL 
Society: Mr. F. G. Faucy, best-kept garden 
and allotment. ¢ ; 

CorsBett. HospiraL FETES, STOURBRIDGE : 
Mr. W. Perks, three dishes of Potatoes. 

CREIGIAU AND District HorTICULTURAL So- 
ciety: Mr. Jas. Ruck, best kept allotment. — 

CROWTHORNE, FINCHAMPSTEAD, AND ST. 
SEBASTIAN’S HortTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
Benham, for collection of nine vegetables. 

Croypon TENants’ Association (Hortt- 
CULTURAL Section): Mr. W. Brooker, for the 
best collection of vegetables. 

Dinas Powis CortraGers’ HortiCcULTURAL 
Society: Mr. W. Evans, for collection of 
vegetables. 

DITCHLING HORTICULTURAL 


most points in amateur section. 


Drayton Horricurturat Society: Mr. P. 


N. Codling, Potatoes (42 entries). at 
EGERTON GARDEN Society: Mr. J. Stevens, 
collection of vegetables. ~ . a, 
Ewuurst Horticuttura, SHow: Mr. J. 
Holdcroft (gardener to Lady Hume Williams), 
for Potatoes (four distinct kinds), . 
FILKINS. AND BROUGHTON VEGETABLES, 
Fruit, AND FLowrr SHow: Mr. T. Hazell, 
vegetables. 
HARBLEDOWN CoTTaGE GARDENERS’ MuTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT Society: Mr. W. Hubbard, 
four dishes of fruit. r 


ILLUSTRATED medal ~ 


. SOCIETY =~ 
Messrs. G. Mayston and A. Green, tied for - 
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~ HAZLEMERE AND District HorricuLTURAL 
Society: Mr. W. E. Moore, most points in 
flower section. 

HEATHFIELD AND District HorricutTuraAL 
Society: Mr. A. Hemsley, most points, sin- 
gle-handed gardeners’ vegetable section. 

HENSINGHAM HorticutturRAL Socrety: Mr. 
W. Wilson, most points vegetable section. 

KNAPHILL AND District Horricuttura 
Society: Mr. H. Barker, best kept and cul- 
tivated allotment. 

Kimpton HorticuLTuRAL -AND COTTAGE 
GARDEN Society: Mr. E. Whish, greatest 
number of points. ; 

LatHom Cius HorrticutturRaL SHow : Mr. 
J. Howard, highest points. 


LANCING ALLOTMENT AND SMALLHOLDERS’ 
AssociATION: Mr. Rosseter, collection of 
vegetables. 


LEOMINSTER ADULT SCHOOL AND BROTHER- 
HOOD HORTICULTURAL Society: Mr. T. 
Preece, highest number of points (7 firsts, 5 
-seconds, and 8 thirds). 

LINGFIELD CoTTAGE GARDENING AND HortI- 
CULTURAL Association: Mr. F. Faulkner, 
collection of vegetables, cottagers. 

LISKEARD AND District HorticuLTURAL 


- Society: Mr. A. G. Finch, vegetables. 


Lone Lane (Woopsipe) District AND Gar- 
DENS ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
Society: Mr. C. Jarrett, first prize collection 
of vegetables. 

LoseLEy ParK CoTTaGERS’ HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. E. Sex, Potatoes. 

Messrs. W. anpD R. Jacos AND Co., Ltp., 
HORTICULTURAL Section: Mr. J. Salmon, for 
champion collection of vegetables. 

Mrpsomer, Norton, AND District Horti- 
CULTURAL AssociATION : Mr. P. Philpott (gar- 


_ dener to Mrs. Ivan Hippisley), highest points 


in flower classes (six firsts and one second). 

NEATH ALLOTMENT AND CoTTAGE GARDEN 
AssociaTIon, Lrp.: Mr. T. J. Sampson, 
highest points in show (7 firsts and 2 seconds). 
_ Newport (I.W.) anp District ALLOTMENT 
Hotpers’ Association: Mr. E. F. Upward, 
vegetables. 

NortHAmpfton Municipal HorricuLtTruraL 
Society: Mr. C. Gibson, Potatoes. 

NortH TAaAwtTon CotTraGE GARDEN SOCIETY : 


Mr. A. Gregory, for most points in the show. 


Pret (1.0.M.) Sweer Pea Society: Mr. J. 


“McGoogan (gardener to T. H. Moore, Esq.), 


most points in flower section. 





each 


Croesus (Incomparabilis) 10/—| Everest... 





for White Trumpet Daffodils; The Walter Ware Challenge Cu 
Collection of 40 Varieties; also 10 Gold and Silver Med 


We have just finished lifting the finest collection of bulbs ever seen here, and customers can depend on getting nothing but strong, healthy bulbs. 
‘The following varieties include some of the newest and best for Show. purposes. 
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PENKRIDGE PartsH Frere: Mr. Jas. Spooner, 
greatest number of points, cottagers. 

PIGEON House ALLOTMENTS Society: Mr. 
Ernest Smith, for best cultivated allotment. 

PortTHCAWL ALLOTMENTS AND GARDENERS’ 
Association: Mr. J.-C. Bowen, for most 
points (classes 1 to 33). % 

RAINHAM SMALLHOLDERS’ 
Mole, most points in show. 

RINGwoop SHow: Mr. E. 
tables. 

RUTLAND. HORTICULTURAL Socrety:.Mr. T. 
Southwell, highest points (20 prizes). 

SANTON BRIDGE FLOWER SHOW : Miss Jack- 
son, best six cooking Apples. 

SHORTLANDS VALLEY ALLOTMENT CrLuB: Mr. 
L. Welstead, most successful exhibitor. 

SKIPTON ALLOTMENT HoLpeErs’ ASsocta- 
TION, Ltp.: Mr. J. E. Wilson, cut flowers, 
any one kind. 

STANLEY AND West CROYDON COTTAGERS’ 
AND ALLOTMENT Society: Mr. J. Walton, for 
collection of six vegetables. 

STOCKTON HEATH GARDEN Socrety: Mr. J. 
Drinkwater, Aspidistra. 

STOKEFLEMING HorTICULTURAL AND COT- 
TAGE GARDEN Society: Mr. W. M. Mollison, 
spring-sown Onions. 

SoutH Norwoop ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ 
AssociaTION, Lrp.: Mr. G. J. Holdsworth, 
for dish of Peas (25. pods). 

St. MILDRED’S AND St. AUGUSTINE’S HortI- 
CULTURAL Society: Mr. J. Holmes, for most 
points in members’ class. 

St. STEPHENS AND TYLER HILL GARDENERS’ 
AssociaTIon, Mr. Penfold, best collection of 
six vegetables. 
~ THORNTON HEATH AND Norspury HortTIcuL- 
TURAL AND ALLOTMENT Society: Mr. G. T. 
Dyer, highest number of points. 

TUFFLEY AND WHADDON FLOWER AND AL- 
LOTMENT ASSOCIATION: Mr. C. B. Wixey, 
highest number of points. 

VauGHAN COLLEGE HorTICULTURAL ASSO- 
ciation: Mr. J. Rowlett, highest- points 
among members. _ 

WALTON AND FELIXSTOWE ADULT SCHOOL 
HorricutturaL Society: Mr. W. E. Woods, 
most successful exhibitor of flowers (resident 
in district). 

War.rEy Woops INSTITUTE FLOWER SHOW : 
Mr. Ben Johnson, for cut flowers. 

West Leyton ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. G. Claydon, for best single exhibit. 


Society: Mr. 


Hinde, vege- 









BRITAIN’S BEST BULBS 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—PLANT EARLY. 


i ing, 1922, include: The Engleheart Challenge Trophy for New Seedling Daffodils; The White Daffodil Trophy 
ST ite Tramiel Dagodt = p for best New Market Varieties; The Lincolnshire Challenge Cup for 
als, one First Class Certificate, and 3 Awards of Merit. 


good bloom for next season. 
each 


£5 | Lavender (Leedsii) 





Crystal 15/- doz. 1/6| Gog (Yellow Trumpet) 10/6} Magnificence ... £5] Bernardino 
Donax (Incomparabilis) 7/6 | Irish Pearl 3/6 | Ringdove £2 10s. | Buttercup 
Dragoon ... 15/+| Kingeup(Incomparabilis) 4/—| Selina Malone ... . 12/6 Carnival 
Firetail ... . 17/6 | Lady:Primrose... ... 25/—| Siskin 2/—; Diana 





, ‘CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DONARD NURSERY CO. 








These should be ordered and planted at once to ensure 


each 
2/—| Tenedos (Giant Leedsii) £10| Endymion 


NEWCASTLE, CO. DOWN 


° Vv 
Flower Show Fixtures, 1922. 
SEPTEMBER. 


1st-2nd.—Heywood and. District Horticul- 
tural and Allotment Society. 

ist-2nd.—Sheffield Allotment Federation. 

2nd.—Chingford Horticultural and Allot- 
ment Holders’ Society. 

2nd.—Dartford Ironworks Club. 

2nd.—Denton Amateur Gardening 
Allotment Holders’ Society. 


and 





2nd.—Four~Colnes Flower and Vegetable 
Show. , 

2nd.—Glenfield’ and Kennedy L.A. Horti- 
cultural Association. 


2nd.—Hale Urban 
Holders’ Association. 

2nd.—J. and E. Hall, Ltd., Works Social 
Club (Horticultural Section). 

2nd.—Illtyd Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society. 

2nd.—Kippax 
Association. 

2nd.—Leigh (Lancs.) Allotment Associa- 
tion. 

2nd.—Menstrie Horticultural Society. 

2nd.—Nelson Cemetery Allotments. 

2nd.—Riding Mill-on-Tyne Floral 
Horticultural Society. 


District Allotment 


Allotment and Gardens 


and 


2nd.—S.W. Ham and District Horticul- 
tural Society. 
2nd.—S.W London Federation of Adult 


Schools Horticultural Show 
2nd.—Toddington and _ District 
tural Society. 
2nd.—Totley Allotment Society. 
2nd.—Wadsley Allotment Society. 
2nd.—West Ewell Horticultural Society. 
2nd.—Wharncliffe, Silkstone and District 
Horticulturai Society. 
4th.—Crownfield Horticultural Society. 
5th-6th.—Stratford-on-Avon and _ District 
Garden Allotments Association. 
6th.—Aboyne Horticultural and Industrial 
Society. 
6th.—Horncastle 
ment Society. 
6th.—Terling and Fairstead Horticultural 
Society. 
6th.—Underground Railway 
Horticultural Society. 
7th.—Ivy Allotment Association. 
4th.—Co. Kilkenny Horticultural Society. 


Horticul- 


Gardeners’ and _ Allot- 


Employees’ 





each 
2/6 per doz. — 
2/6 | Evangeline 4/6 per doz.. — 

3/-| Firebrand 2/6 per doz. — 

... 8/-|Great-Warley ... ees 

8/- per doz.; 9d. | King Alfred 8/- per doz. ; 9d. 


“each 








HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.C. 
386 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


—COLLIN’S FAMOUS ROSES-, 


For all purposes—Noted for Reliability. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 
post free, 


W. H. GOLLIN & SONS, rose crowers, 


SCRAP TOF T—LEICESTER. gum: 





=) CARRY-ALL 
TROLLEY 


for Gardeners, Poultry 
Keepers and others. 
In Two sizes with 15 gal. 
and 12 gal. tanks. Box 
and Flat top all inter- 
changeable, 
Particulars from 
F. H BOCQUET, 
BURCHETTS, 
HAYWARDS HEATIL « 





65, 65a, 









ADVICE FREE. 
Wire :—Kinnell, 
*Phone : 











‘4 THE-” FUMIGART for - WHITE FLY. 
Non-Poisonous. No Danger. No Apparatus. 
SIMPLY SPRINKLE ON THE FLOOR. 

Sales for 2 months sufficient to fumigate over 50 million cubic 
feet. Hundreds of Testimonials received. 

Please obtain from your Seedsman or Nurseryman. 
Compare prices and cubic feet with any other. 

Cubic ft. 1,000 2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 and in 
Price 10d. 1/33 2 3/6 6/3 11/6 22/- Drums. 
CORRY & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Special Terms to the Trade. 





|PRATTEN’S. 
DON'T BUY 


a Greenhouse only half 
finished. First enquire if 
| roof is made in sections. 
| If not, it will cost you 
| four times the amount 
=! to erect. 








MADE IN 6 COMPLETE SECTIONS. 


Red Deal 'Timber, dovetailed and tenoned 
together, painted, and complete with 21 oz. glass. 


Long. Wide. Price. Long. Wide. Price 
9ft. 6ft. £1560- 12ft. 8ft. £19 00 
10ft. 7ft. 1796 15ft.  10ft. 2750 


Send for 84 page Catalogue. 


Portable Buildings from £5. Bungalows, £56. 
Garden Frames, £2 16s. Poultry Houses, £2. 


F, PRATTEN & GO.,"nonron” BATH 


Carriage Paid. 


Use Cyanide for the destruction of 


MEALY BUG, WHITE FLY, 


and all Greenhouse Pests. 


EOWARDS PATENT CYANIDING MACHINE. 
Full particulars from :— 


F. C. EDWARDS & SON. 
Seedsmen, LEEDS. 





POLES & STAKES FOR GARDEN. 


Selected Fir Poles cut in lengths. Suitable Fencing, Tennis 
Poles, Netting stakes, Tree stakes, Rustic work. 
Per doz. lengths. ito14 butt. Qin. to2tin. 3in.to3%in. 4to5in, 


oft. to 4ft. .... 1s. 6d, 2s. 6a. 4s. Od. 7s. 6d. 
5ft., 6ft., 7it. .... 2s. 6d 4s. Od. — 6s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
Sft.., 9ft., 10ft..... 4s. Od. 6s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 13s, 6d. 
12ft. to 14ft. .... 6s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 13s. 6d. 17s, 6d. 


With Pointed end (for driving) add 6d. per dozen. 
Dipped in Creosote preservative (recommended) 6d. doz. Plant 
and Flower Sticks (Hazel and Fir), 3 to 34 ft., 6d. doz.; 3s. 6d. 100, 
COLEMAN & SONS, 4, pop ap se BLETCHLEY. 











C. ALBERT & Co., 


Published by BENN BROTHERS, LTp., at their Offices, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 (Telephone: City 9852), 


ESTIMATES, INTERVIEWS AND 


Boroh, London 
Hop. 372. 





Ltd. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd., 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


MAKERS OF BOILERS, PIPES AND VALVES, AND 
ALL HEATING ACCESSORIES FOR GREENHOUSES, &c. 





APPARATUS ERECTED IN 
ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Distance no object.. 


G. HAYWARD & C0., 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL works 


BROCKLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


The Cheapest and Best Firm you can go to for your 
Span-Roof & Lean-to Green- 
houses, Conservatories, 
Garden Frames & Lights, 
21-oz. Glass, Lowest Prices. 

te POST FREE. 


SPAN ROOF GREENHOUSE. 
ie long, 5ft. wide £7176 
5 ft. £9 0 
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alll) 35 fe: » ft. 3... £22 00 
= = Wii Las 0 rams Lik ¢ Pao ne 
Prices of Heating Apparatuses on application. 


HAYWARD’S may not look the cheapest on paper, 
but YOU should see 


TELE EovwesEssS. 


’Phone: 180 New Cross. 








In your own interest and in SG ess to us. when comparing 

prices demand a distinctive specification from other makers. 

We shall be pleased to send you one on rec eipt of size of 
Greenhouse required. 


G. HAYWARD & CO. 


BROCKLEY, LONDON, S.E.4. (G.1.) 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


Garden Frames, Fencing Posts, 
Drinking Troughs, 

Pig Troughs, Paving Stone, 

Garden Edging, Fence Walls 

Buildings of any description. 



















ABDON CLEE STONE. 


QUARRY CO., LTD., 


DITTON PRIORS, BRIDGNORTH, 
SALOP. 


NEW PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


IRON, and ASBESTOS. 
Biggest Possible Value and Satisfaction, or your Money Back. 
Special Bargain List No. 59N Post Free: 


WOODEN, 


Bungalows complete from mined © 0 Motor Car Houses from £13 12 6 ~ Loose Boxes from £24 16 0 
Entertainment Rooms _,, 0 0 Army Type Huts _ 7 0 O - Shelters a 417 6 
Camping Huts vs 1s 15 0 Stable and Coach House ,, 2717 6 Potting Sheds = 12 26 
Studios » 1515 0 Tae Greenhouses “4 5 0 
Sports Pavilions Ale 221 STZ56 CARRIAGE PAID. Poultry Houses 2 5 0 


(Dept. C.1.), 








187, Brixton Hill, 
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LIST 62x 
Post free. 































The BORDERLAND 
of HEALTH 


A great many people may 
be said to be living on the 
Borderland of Health. They 
are neither definitely ill nor 
perfectly well. While man- 
aging to do their day’s work 
and to keep going, they have 
none of that force and energy 
which distinguishes those who 
are thoroughly healthy and fit. 
As this unsatisfactory state of 
healthis generally due to some 
derangement of the stomach, 
liver and bowels, the surest 
way of dealing with it is 
to be found in a course -of 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, for this 
excellent medicine quickly 
corrects digestive disorder and 
cleanses the system of waste 
and impurities. 
content to remain on the 
borderland of health when a 
few doses of Beecham’s Pills 
will make you fit and well. 


PILLS 


In boxes, labelled 1/3 & 3/-. S 





210z. HORTICULTURAL 


GLASS 


Various sizes from :— 


x 14 to 24 x 16 @ 5 ore 
20 x 18 to 4 x 18 @5 € } per 200ft. case. 
x ts & 14x 10@ Bi 
x -..@ / 
x 12 to 24 x 16 @ 29/= per 100 ft. case, 
x 18 to 24 x 18 @ 30- 


wt" NEWTON Sin® 
LTD.. 
a Ohapiee St., Hatton Garden, London, E.C€. 1, 
For all kinds of Glass and Work on Glass. 





















London, S.W. 2. 
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Daffodils for cutting. 


(Reply to G. Baker.) 














U.K 10/10. Abroad 13/-. 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 
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spicuus makes good, .long stems, and is a 
P 8 - gnpepe de 
strong grower. Empress, which is said to 
8 p ’ 
have come from the same pod of seed as 
Emperor, is, in my experience, not very re- 
variety extremely useful, and will be liable. It has not the great vigour of Emperor. 


Those who require Narcissi for cutting 
need not trouble about the rarer and. more 
expensive kinds, some of which are not 
reliable in all soils. Some of these may be 
given a trial, but only in a small way, other- 
wise the grower is liable to experience con- 
siderable loss and annoyance. *In former 
days N. obvallaris, the Tenby Daffodil, was 
the favoured kind for early cutting, but it is 
not reliable on all soils being apt to die out 
from no apparent cause, and the flowers are 
not /so imposing as those of Golden Spur, 


which for early cutting is the mainstay of 





" variety. 


Be year on to fresh ground. 
that when the bulbs become tightly wedged 


growers for profit, both under glass and in 
the open. The old double cannot be put on 
one side. It is so reliable and is an economi- 
cal kind to grow, as it does not need trans- 
planting so frequently as is the case with 
most other kinds. The same may be said 
of Sir Watkin, which is a bold, handsome 
1 have had it in good condition, 
with no diminution of vigour for a 
period of five years. The same may be said 
of Horsfieldi, which in my light soil retains 
its flower-bearing capacity even where the 
bulbs become crowded. I have had clumps 
of this kind which had not been disturbed 
for seven years, they produced flowers 
of excellent quality. At the same time, it is 
not wise to allow Daffodils to become very 
crowded. It is safer to transplant every third 
I do know 


together they become very much weakened 


‘and are more liable to be attacked by the 


disease, which sometimes proves very destruc- 
tive. I believe that this is frequently caused 


by the confinement of moisture during the 


resting period—fungus forms and decay sets 
in. -By lifting periodically this source of 
danger is practically eliminated. In the case 
of that fine kind, the Double White, in most 
soils lifting is compulsory if the grower 
wishes to ensure a good show of bloom. In 
a general way it throws up its flower stem 
and forms buds, but instead of opening they 
wither. The remedy is to lift annually on to 


fresh ground, putting in some rotten manure 
_ 4 inches below the bulb, so that the roots can 
work into it just when the flower buds need 


the extra nourishment. Those who have a 
local trade in cut flowers, especially where 
needed for wreaths and crosses, will find this 


amply repaid for the labour necessary for its 
welfare. Two very useful late flowering 
kinds are albicans and grandis, sometimes 
listed as grandee. The first-named is, I 
think, much neglected. It is not so vigorous 
as Horsfieldi, but is finer in form, and is 
certainly a beautiful Daffodil when + well 
grown; but it cannot be maintained in good 





Ceanothus azureus. 


(See page 588.) 


condition under the tough-and-ready form of 
culture which suffices for some varieties. 
Periodical transplanting is necessary if it is 
to be ‘mantained in the condition necessary 
for the production of high-grade blooms. 
Grandis differs from Horsfieldi only in being 
more dwarf. It is certainly a useful Daffodil. 
There is not, and perhaps never will be, a 
finer Daffodil for cutting than Emperor. 

It is such a bold looking flower and so 
reliable. The Leedsi varieties are very easily 
grown, and do not need frequent transplant- 
ing. They come in on the heels of the great 
bull of the Trumpet varieties. Barri con- 


Narcissus poeticus is not a success in all soils. 
It likes loamy ground in light soils, and is 
very apt to miss blooming. Poeticus ornatus, 
on_the contrary, is reliable, and certainly, on 
account of size of bloom is preferable. On 
account of its purity it is indispensable for 
cutting. Two varieties that I have proved 
this year are Victoria and H. Irving; they 
are in the way of Horsfieldi, and carry large, 
handsome blooms, the foliage being broad 
and intensely green. 

Planting should be done as early in the 
autumn as possible; every bulb ought to be 
in the ground by the middle of October. In 
the meantime, the ground must be thoroughly 
prepared, for it must be remembered that in 
the case of these bulbous flowers there is no 
means of sweetening the soil except by hoe- 
ing from the time of planting up to the time 
when it may be necessary-to replant, which 
will be from two to three years. Therefore, 
the ground should be roughly dug and 
allowed to remain exposed to atmospheric in- 
fluences until the time to plant arrives. 

Those who happen to have a heap of de- 
cayed garden refuse or partly decayed leaves 


may give a liberal dressing, which will 
improve things, but fresh dung must 
never be used. It will facilitate cutting 


if the bulbs are planted in 4 feet beds, run- 
ning the lines across the beds, as then the 
hoe can be easily used among them. I grow 
mine in this way. Let the rows be 6 inches 
apart, with 4 inches between the bulbs. In 
this way the ground will be occupied to the 
best advantage, and can easily be kept clean. 
Good bulbs are easily obtainable; they are 
sold in two sizes, and if first-class flowers are 
needed top-sized bulbs must be purchased. 
The best way is to consult the advertising 
columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
J. CorNHILL. 


Notes of the Week. 


Dianthus Herbertt Queen Mary. 
Although Mr. Herbert has given us some 
fine varieties since this, it is one of the best 
still—a very fine flower, indeed, in my 
opinion; large, well formed, of exceptional 
and pleasing colouring, with a vigorous habit 





584 


of growth, sound calyx, and stiff stem— pos- 
sessing, moreover, a strong scent. JI have 
been busy rooting cuttings, as it is one of 
those things one can hardly have too many of. 


Saponaria ocymoides. 

This was the subject of an article in the 
issue of your paper for August 5, and 
it rather contradicts my experience, I 
have had it in my rock garden for at least 
15 years, and have never replanted it; but it 
has seeded itself in all directions, and, this 
year especially, every plant was so thick with 
its lovely mauve-pink flowers that you could 
not see the leaves. I never remove the dead 
flowers. My soil is dry and sandy, and the 


aspect very sunny. BOSMERE. 
Petunia integrifolia. 
This plant, also known as_ Petunia 


violacea, has a most interesting history. It 
was received so long ago as 1831 by _ the 
Glasgow Botanic Gardens from Mr. John 
Tweedie, of Buenos Aires. Three years later 
several hybrids were raised, particularly by 
crossing with the white species, P. nycta- 
giniflora. From this time the plant appears 
to have been lost to cultivation, till, in 1916, 
it was re-introduced to Kew by the late Mr. 
C. E. R. Rowland, then Vice-Consul at 
Monte Video. 


Schizostylis coccinea. 

Now that bulb orders are under considera- 
tion, a thought might be given to Schizo- 
stylis coccinea—the Kaffir Lily. Quite hardy, 
it will bloom out of doors in October, 
but to keep the blooms in good order at that 
date the plants should be put out in a shel- 
tered place where they are not likely to be 
unduly exposed to wet. S. coccinea may also 
be recommended for pot work, and when so 
used the blooms, naturally, are clear and 
clean. Plants run to 3 feet in height, they 
resemble the Gladiolus in habit, and the 
blooms last well in a cut state. 

A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Greenhouse plants at Kew. 

The Alonsoas are attractive little plants, 
and most of the species have particularly 
showy flowers. A. incisifolia, an evergreen 
with scarlet flowers, thrives in rich mould, 
and is easily grown. Bauera rubioides, a 
choice evergreen, has the merit of displaying 
its pink flowers practically all the year round. 
In habit it is sub-shrubby, and it thrives in 
a mixture of sandy loam and_ peat. 
Browallia viscosa is a desirable annual, with 
showy, blue flowers; a light, rich soil is the 
most suitable medium for this plant. There 
are several good Campanulas, such as C. 
Mayi, C. pyramidalis, and the semi-double 
C. Warleyi on view ; but as these are all quite 
hardy species, they do not, strictly speaking, 
belong to the greenhouse. C. Vidali, how- 
ever, with its white, waxy flowers, marked 
with orange, is a particularly good subject 
for the cool house. The Cockscomb is not 
nearly so popular now as formerly. - The 
flower heads are very stiff in appearance, but 
their rich, velvety, dark red colouring is cer- 
tainly attractive. C. pyramidalis has flowers 
of various shades, borne on plume-like in- 
florescences. Chzenostoma hispidum is a very 
pretty, sub-shrubby eévergreen, with white 
flowers, borne with considerable freedom. 
Several species of Eucomis may be seen, from 
time to time, at Kew. One of the best is E. 
bicolor, with distinct greenish-yellow flowers, 
edged with purple. These bulbous plants 
thrive in good, rich soil, and, above the in- 
florescence, bear a tuft of leaf-like bracts. 
Fuchsia macrostemma variegata is mainly 
attractive by reason “of its graceful habit and 
pretty variegated leaves. Its scarlet flowers, 
though borne in great profusion, are poor- 
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looking individually. The small, lilac, bell- 
shaped flowers of Ophiopogon intermedium 
are quite attractive, though some authorities 
describe these plants as being curious rather 
than pretty. The Ophiopogons succeed best 


in a sandy soil. Solanum  Wendlandi 
is an excellent climbing shrub, with 
large lilac flowers borne in cymes. Being ~ 
a native of Costa’ Rica, it requires 


a certain amount of heat, but it seems _ 


quite happy in one- of the — temperate 
houses at Kew. Closely related to the 
Campanulas, the Wahlenbergias bear con- 
siderable resemblance to these plants. 
New Zealand Bluebell, W. vinczeflora, is one 
of the choicest of the genus. With its pale 
lilac, erect, bell-shaped flowers, it is always 
bright and attractive during its flowering 
period. 


Monkshoods. 


With the coming of August the tall Aconi- 


tums began to make their presence felt in the 
herbaceous borders, and while they are con- 
sidered by many to be hardly worth their 
place, it cannot be denied that they are pic- 
turesque plants. The roots, as is well known, 
are poisonous, and for that reason Monks- 
hoods ought to be planted in such a position 
that they cannot be mistakenly used by those 
ignorant of their toxic qualities. There are 
several kinds, all worth planting, the best 
known of which is A. Napellus and its forms. 
A. autumnale is a good thing, so, too, is A. 
tauricum ; while the yellow-flowered A. Lycoc- 
tonum provides a variation from the colouring 
of. the type. Kirk. 


The fargest flower in the world. 

In Museum No. 1 at Kew there is a model 
of the flower of Rafflesia Arnoldi, which has 
the distinction of being the world’s largest 
flower. This is of particular interest, at the 


present time, by reason of a_recently-pub- — 


lished paper on the plant, by P. Justesen, in 


“Annales du Jardin Botanique de Buiten-. 


zorg.’’ The author studied this Rafflesia, 
which is parasitic on “ vines”? in Sumatra, 
where it always occurs on the edge of forests. 
From the time the growth of the plant is just 
visible on the vine root, to the complete de- 


velopment of the flower, one year elapses. ~ 


The flowers are dicecious, and their method 
of fertilisation is an unsolved problem. The 
seeds, however, the author concludes, are car- 
ried by termites, and thus brought into con- 
tact with the “‘vine’’ roots. ~The largest 
flower which M, Justesen met with, measured 
approximately 30 inches in diameter. 


Stove plants at Kew. 
The Acalyphas are usually grown for the 


> sake of their handsome variegated foliage. 


There is one species. however, A. hispida, 


‘with bright crimson flowers borne on long 


racemes. Loam, leaf mould, and a not too 
sparing amount of manure suits these plants. 
The brilliant red flowers of the evergreen 
Clerodendron fallax are exceptionally showy. 
The Crossandras are useful, by reason of their 
attractive appearance and the ease with which 


they mav be raised from cuttings at any 


season ; the best are C. mucronata and C. un- 
duleefolia, the latter with pretty rich salmon- 
coloured flowers. Beautiful as are the Ixoras, 


they require careful treatment to keep them 


free from the various insect pests which have 
a partiality for them. I. coccinea is attrac- 
tive, and there are several nice white-flowered 
species. Closely related to the above are the 
evergreen Pavettas. of which P. caffra is a 
desirable species. There are both herbaceous 
and shrubby species of Plectranthus. Of the 
latter, one of the best is P. fruticosus. It is 
easily grown in a rich, sandy soil, and has 
most taking flowers of a rich blue colour. 
Those to whom blue flowers appeal will find 
a wide choice amongst the stove Ruellias; 
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some of them, however, are scarlet, and per- 
haps the best of this colour is the brilliant 
RK. amoena. Somewhat out of the ordinary 
run, by reason of their petals being blotched 
with contrasting colours, are certain species 
of Torenia. TT. flava has good-sized yellow 
flowers, with a large purple blotch; whilst 
T. Fournieri grandiflora is blue with two 
dark purple blotches. eat 


Grass-leaved Scabious (S. graminifolia). 

This is a very graceful plant, with silvery- 
white leaves and pale blue flowers. It is a 
difficult plant to obtain at present. Growing 
on the rock border, its charming soft blue 
flowers quickly catch the eye as they rise on 
wiry stems above the slender leaves. As I 
tried in vain to get more of this plant a year 
ago I resorted with success to the old prac- 
tice of layering those I have. B.. Mc 


Tacca flaccida in bloom. 

The great heat and drought of last summer 
evidently agreed with this Tacca, for with 
me it is flowering freely and strongly. There 
are hundreds of blossoms on a single spike. 
How these plants live and maintain their 
health and flewer-blooming capacity under 
such apparently unfavourable conditions is 
a mystery. They are in intimate association 
with a large Bamboo, a big golden Elm, and 
large specimens of. the Male Fern. All 


through last summer not a drop of moisture 


could have got to the roots. At the present 
time the soil is undoubtedly dust dry to a 
depth of quite 3 feet. The Taccas are among” 
the finest ornaments of the outdoor garden. 
They need no culture when once faitly estab-- 
lished, and they last many years in good con- 
dition. Both flaccida and glofiosa are very 
effective when blooming well, and they are 
ornamental all through the dull months, for. 
they are unaffected by hard frosts. 
BYFLEET. 

Flag Irises, 

The note by ‘‘ N, L.’’ on these plants in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of August 12th tends 
to confirm my suspicion that the newer and 
showier of these beautiful plants have not 
the robust constitution of the older’ ones. 
During the last ten years I have planted a 
good many of the new kinds, and have found 
that rhizome rot has destroyed quite a num- 
ber, including Black Prince, Richard I1., 
Alcazar, Iris King, and Maori King, whilst 
the older ones, such as’ pallida, dalmatica, 
Mme. Chereau, and Kharput remain perfectly 
healthy, and increase fast. My own opinion 
is that the average season, at any rate in 
Wales, is much damper than Flag Irises really 
like. At any rate, the prolonged drought of 
last summer resulted in an exceptional crop 
of bloom this spring, and the losses from 
rhizome rot were unusually small. To the 
thorough baking which the rhizomes received 
last year, I attribute the flowering, for the 


first time in my garden, of Iris Riccardi, — 


planted some ten years ago under the name 
of Junonia. This is the largest and imost 
stately Flag Iris that I have ever seen, and 
I should be interested to learn if any other 
lovers of these beautiful plants have had a 
similar experience. 


35 


Iris Riccardi is, I be- — 


lieve, a native of Asia Minor, where the cli- : 
mate is very different from ours, and has been _ 


used in the production of some of the remark- 
able new kinds 


Wallace. j RA Mea! Bp eh 


‘The Plume Poppy—Bocconia cordata. 
Many decry B. cordata as being too coarse — 


for the hardy plant border, but where the 


’ borders are of considerable size, and include | 


the bolder-growing herbaceous plants, the. 
Plume Poppy may be satisfactorily used. In 
height it varies from 4 feet in light soil to 
6 feet or 7 feet in deep and holding borders. 
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“If the flowers, individually, be not large, yet 
_ the effect of the inflorescence as a whole is 
| decidedly good, and the massive foliage is 
ornamental. Those who may find B. cordata 
too intrusive in small or moderately-sized 
borders might find it suitable for planting 
in the front of shrubberies. Kirk. 


Potentilla Gibson’s Scarlet. 
Although endowed with the usual straggly 
nature of many of its race, this is too brilliant 
a little beauty to miss, and if planted where 
its long flowering stems can run among pros- 
_ trate-habited neighbours—such, for instance, 
_ as Iberis—-the effect will be altogether charm- 
ing, and will not hurt the neighbours. The 
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| flowering stems are strong, and many people 
tie them up to sticks, but T think the natural 
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= habit gives the prettiest effect. If judiciously 
_ placed it is quite suitable for the rock garden, 


ei = 
_ Artemisia lactiflora, 
This wet season has thoroughly suited this 
_ fine plant, and the growths have been very 
~ luxuriant and vigorous. I find it a great 
stand-by for the autumn, both for cutting and 
_ for furnishing the border. Being a moisture 
lover, it does well in a border which is par- 
_ tially shaded by trees, though not overhung, 
and, except that it must not be allowed to get 
-~ too dry, it is one of the easiest things to grow, 
as it is one of the most generally useful, its 
_ dark glossy-green, fern-like foliage being as 
handsome as its creamy plumes of wes Se 
: 33 N.L. 


which it will brighten in the late summer. 
=e N. L. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Room and Window. 


The value of Crocuses, 


It is a pity that, out of the wealth of charm- 
ing spring and autumn-flowering Crocuses, so 
few species are cultivated by the majority 
of amateur gardeners. This is doubtless in 
a great measure due to the fact that bulb 
catalogues, for the most part, do not give 
the space to their nomenclature, while many 
bulb dealers do not consider it worth while 
stocking any but the common Dutch kinds. 
At the same time, there are firms who 
specialise in large collections of these showy 





A bowl of white Crocuses. 


bulbous plants, and gardeners who are in- 
terested might do worse than devote some 
garden space to growing an assortment of 
some of the choicer kinds. Their gardens 
will be all the richer by their introduction, 
and, incidentally, they will be encouraging 
horticultural enterprise. The latter point is 
one which might well be considered seriously 
by all garden lovers. I often find myself re- 
gretting the fact that so many good things 
are propagated by enthusiastic nurserymen, 
for which they find but a meagre sale. It is 
certainly true that many novelties are too 
highly priced for many pockets in these try- 
ing times, but when one considers the enor- 
mous expense involved in putting a really 
good thing on the market, one will be less 
inclined to begrudge a fair profit to these 
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patient workers. But, after all, few Crocuses 
are priced beyond the means of most amateur 
gardeners. 


The full value of Crocuses is not always 
appreciated. The method of employing them 
as edgings to sunny borders is not the least 
charming of their uses, but this is by no 
means the only way of growing them to ad- 
vantage. Their use in rock gardens might 
well be more often encouraged. This applies 
particularly to the autumn-flowering kinds. 
The gaily-coloured blossoms would be of 
special value at a time when many rockeries 
are becoming uninteresting. The blue, violet, 
and purple shades are specially valuable at 
this season of the year. 

The mingling of spring-flowering Crocuses 
with certain carpeting plants is another 
method of culture which is frequently over- 
looked. Here there is much scope for adding 
beauty and interest to the bed or border. 
Then, again, I would urge the liberal intro- 
duction of both the spring and autumn- 
flowering kinds in the front of sunny shrub- 
bery borders. Here one may find plenty of 
opportunity for the formation of bold, natural 
groups. Crocuses, too, always do well in 
grass, and a few judiciously placed clumps of 
spring-flowering kinds at the margins of 
grass plots, which do not need to be mown 
until June, will do much to beautify the sur- 
roundings. Many of the more delicate- 
flowered species do much better in grass than 
in the bare earth, as they are protected from 
rain and wind, which so often mar their 
beauty when placed elsewhere. It has been 
observed, too, that Crocuses growing in turf 
are not so often molested by mice, while the 
corms increase quite as rapidly as when in 
the open soil. 

The autumn-flowered species are not so 
much grown as they deserve to be. This is 
probably owing to the fact that the autumn 


- garden is so rich in flowers that their claims 


are overlooked. But this is not a sufficient 
reason for passing them over, as many 
fine colour effects may be made by their asso- 
ciation with autumn-flowering perennials. 
When mild winters prevail there is really 
very little cessation of bloom from early 
autumn until late spring. | Many species 
which are called autumn flowering will con- 
tinue to yield blossom during the winter, 
while mild weather will start the spring Cro- 
cuses into activity before their normal period. 
For this reason one might do worse than get 
together a representative collection of sorts 
with different flowering seasons. 

The soil best suited to Crocuses is a light, 
fairly rich, sandy loam. The corms should 
be planted from 2 inches to 3 inches deep, 
and about the same distance apart, and when 
in congenial situations they are all the better 
for remaining undisturbed for several years. 
They require, of course, a position in full sun- 
shine, and in the event of dull weather at 
the time of flowering the unexpanded blos- 
soms will generally open up if placed in bowls 
in a warm room. This method of utilising 
these precious blooms when flowers are scarce 
is too often overlooked. 

Space will not allow me to mention the 
names of the various species in cultivation. 
There is a bewildering host of them, and for 
the most part they show a great variation 
in colour and marking, while the named 
varietal forms are increasing in number year 
by year. No allusion has been made to the 
value of Crocuses for culture in bowls. As 
my readers are aware, these do very well in 
fibre, and if people could be persuaded to try 
some of the choicer species instead of the 
common Dutch kinds, they would have still 
greater reason to be satisfied with this 
homely method of growing Crocuses. 

H. Greaves, F.L.S. 
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CHRYSAN THEMUMS. 


Seasonable notes. 


During the late summer and early autumn 


months it is most desirable’ to assist. the 
growth of these plants to mature. It is easy 


to be led away by the size of the stem, and 
thereby forget its character. Big, sappy- stems 
usually are not satisfactory ; firm, short-jointed 
wood is that which gives the better blooms. 
The position and surroundings of the grow- 
ing quarters have, of course, much todo with 
the style of leafage, and grown in a high 
open spot, it is hardly likely to be other than 
satisfactory. At this period it is good to find 
the developed leaves on the lower portion of 
the plants assume_a bronzed colouring, thick 
to the touch, and hard, as opposed to merely 
big leaves. It is pleasing also, when that 


lower part seems anxious to push forth little - 


growths. This state, at least, tells that the 
condition of the roots is lively. All too often 
it is noticed that more space for the plants 
is necessary. Growers for exhibition flowers 
usually pay much attention to this detail, and 
cases have been known of the pots standing 
a yard or more apart. In all instances, the 
growth of one plant should be free of that of 
its neighbour, and single lines would be 
much better than placing them in blocks. Air 
should reach all round them, more particu- 
larly bush specimens, to assist uniformity. 
A system of stimulating the roots with 
manure liquids, weak and often, tends to a 
steady growth, but the rainy times of late 
resulted in rapid progress; the plants really 
have put on a lot of leafage in a short time. 
Superfluous growths are removed while small, 
and sometimes through various reasons main 
ones come “ blind ’’ at the points; these, too, 
are cut away at this time of the year. It is 
often the practice, too, referring to plants 
grown for a limited number of show blooms, 
to tie out every stem; that is, place a stick to 
each. This plan has something to recom- 
mend it for helping to ripen growth, although 
some growers think better assistance may be 


afforded by stringing the shoots loosely, so ~ 


that the wind may play its part. The extra 
support, in the first case, tends to safety. 
The stems are not likely to get broken. 

Not a bad illustration of the effect of 
ripened growth may be found in the culture 
of the incurving type of bloom. On imma- 
ture wood, be it never so strong, the flower 
may turn its florets inward for a time, but 
when about half developed, the top florets 
reflex, and thus a specimen quite out of 
character results. A test of good culture is 
when such type rounds to the centre to the 
last, and the same thing applies to other 
forms. Properly finished flowers should be 
notable for solidity and lasting qualities, even 
if they are comparatively small through hav- 
ing a goodly number on a plant. Interfering 
with the points of growing shoots—termed 
stopping—is much to blame as the cause of 
faulty growth; the season is too short ‘to 
allow of this, and subsequent blossoms are 
certain to be adversely affected by such check. 
This is the more noticeable with late-flower- 
ing kinds, the stems of which are cut back 
with the thought of retarding. It may easily 
have the opposite effect, and is a sure way 
of obtaining an over-supply of plants that 
do not flower at all, or give us specimens 
which do not open properly. 

In previous notes something has been 
stated as to time of selecting flower buds 
to give the better blooms; suffice it now to re- 
mark that generally these are appearing in 
capital order. Hardly any plants had made 
it necessary to retain a flower bud in July, 
but soon after many varieties expected to 


give giant blooms arrived at this condition, 
and at the time of writing the work of re- 
moving the side shoots that surround them 
is a daily affair. This is by no means the 
least interesting of the many details of cul- 
ture, and particularly so when the flower 
buds look plump and promising. I think, 
also, that in former jottings the fact of bush 
plants branching readily without having the 
points removed was duly recorded. Anyhow, 
it has in most cases been rather a matter 
of thinning than in not having enough. 
Perhaps the only sort of ungainly habit is the 
single Molly Godfrey, and were it not fancied 
on account of colour, and for late bloom, it 
would be discarded. The stem goes up tall, 
and the side branches are few. The habit 
of a considerable number of varieties not yet 
in general cultivation is eommendable, and 


their natural branching manner is pleasing. ~ 


The time may not be far distant when there 
will be no use for any sort that is not dwarf. 
Thinking of new sorts, reminds me of a 
batch of seedlings of which the Japanese 
Shirley Golden was one of the parents. All 
of these exhibit the tendency of that variety 
to produce yellow foliage. This is not a nice 
characteristic, however good the progeny 
may be. There are, indeed, several other 
things that count besides big flowers in a 
new kind. FS 


August work amongst Chrysan- 
themums in pots, 


The present month is an important one to 
-the Chrysanthemum grower for exhibition, 


and it is also necessary for. those who grow 
simply for home decoration to be alive to 
the possibilities of their plants. Taking the 
buds means much watchfulness, for after se- 
lecting the most promising, unless one is pre- 
pared to go over the plants every few days, 
side shoots, which. must be rubbed off, will 
grow and hinder the development of buds 
about which many are anxious. Weather 
conditions, too, will mean a deal to the 
grower. If a long, dry spell ensues, then 
the water-pot will be in frequent use, but 
this duty may be minimised somewhat by 
placing clods of-turf on the pots, or boards 
along the front. It is a good plan now to 
examine each plant and see if its requirements 
are sufficiently met in the matter of stakes. 
If not, then further supports should be got 
in without delay, so that the foliage will not 
be injured at a later date. -As all Chrysan- 
themum growers know, varieties differ much 
in growth, some retaining their foliage well 
down to the top of the pot until blooming 
time, others, again, losing some of the lower 
leaves quite early in the season. Those who 
ignore crown buds, and grow for terminals, 
will be advised to thin some of these rather 
than encourage too many flowers. Stimu- 
lants can now be administered twice a week 
or so, but more frequently than this is not 
needful. 





Self-sown seedling singles, 


Since I first made a sowing of early-flower- 
ing, single Chrysanthemums for border cul- 
ture, a few~years ago, I have allowed self- 
sown seedlings that have since developed 
here and there in the garden to remain in 
their original position, where this has been 
possible, and the result in most cases has 
been interesting. As a rule, I have these 
early-flowering singles in blossom from the be- 
ginning of July onwards without any trouble. 
Some readers may be disposed to say that 


- 
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Chrysanthemums are not wanted so early in 
the season, and at one time I would have 
acquiesced in this view. But, now that the 
colours of the flowers have so vastly im- 
proved, and both habit of growth and 
form of flower have shown so much ad- 
vance, my former objection has been” con- 
siderably modified, if not entirely removed. 
At the time of writing many of these plants 
are smothered with blossoms in many charm- 
ing tones of colour, and the form of the 
flowers leaves nothing to be desired. When 
the colours of the flowers were dowdy and 
uninteresting there was good reason for the 
objection to the extra early flowering of 
these plants, but as the poor colouring is now 
a thing of the past, and instead warm and 
bright colours prevail, the plants are becom- 
ing formidable rivals te many of our better 
hardy plants. I have a large plant bearing 
-a profuse display of lovely terra-cotta blos- 
soms that are much admired, and this has 
been flowering for some time, and promises 
to continue doing so. Basal shoots are con- 
stantly developing ; so that, as the old growths 


are cut out, those more recently developed take _ 


their place, and continue the display. I fully 
expect to maintain the flowering of these self- 
sown seedling single border Chrysanthemums 
well into the autumn. It is important. that 
the spent blooms should be removed. If the 
plants be left undisturbed in their flowering 
quarters, and warm weather be experienced 
during the early autumn, they will’ yield a 
fine crop of seed which, unless gathered and 
harvested, will most assuredly distribute itself 
and yield self-sown seedlings in the genial 
weather of the succeeding spring. ts fe 
2 E. G. 
Bud formation. : 

Bud-taking is perhaps the point of all in 
successful culture that requires the most 
study to render the grower proficient in ob- 
taining blooms of the highest quality. ©The 
importance of a proper selection of buds can- 
not be overrated. Experienced cultivators of 
Chrysanthemums for large blooms, whether 
for-exhibition or home decoration, know quite 
well it is useless to expect high-class blooms 
if the right bud is not selected. If the buds 
set too early, instead of perfect globe-like 
flowers in the incurved section-being pro- 
duced, huge, coarse-looking examples, the 
petals of which reflex instead of incurve, will 
be the result. Not only will the time required 
to cultivate the plants be wasted, but grave 


disappointment is sure to follow. Theblooms — 


resulting from too early bud selection will 
possibly be large in diameter, but they will 
lack the two essential points which go to 
make a _ perfect flower—viz., depth and 
solidity. This is a point wherein so many be- 
ginners fail. They are not able to discriminate 
between the right date and the requirements 


of each variety owing to a lack of experience. 


Those who wish to have the bull of their 


is 


plants in flower during November, with some — 


few towards the end of October, should now 
pay special attention to the piants that are 
forming their buds. All that formed. their 
buds before the last week in July should have 


had them promptly removed. By the second j 


or third week in August other buds will have 
formed, these giving the most. satisfactory 
flowers. 


They may not measure quite so — 


many inches in diameter, but they will have 


greater depth of petal, greater solidity, be of 


a decidedly richer colour, and last fresh much 
longer. 
quire a long time to-develop their flowers 
from the bud stage I make an exception to. 


_In the case of incurved kinds it is useless to 


‘‘take’’ a single bud before the middle of 


_ August ; indeed, the third week in that month 


is the best general time for them to form: 
G. C: 


Very late-flowering sorts that ‘re-— 
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_ .very pretty plant 


known hardy plant nurseries. 
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MS ALPINE. 
| Campanula R. B. Loder. 


Probably of hybrid origin, with C. pusilla 
(C. Bellardi) as one of the parents, this 
obtained an Award of 
Merit from the R.H.S. on July 25th, when a 
fine specimen was shown by Messrs. Prichard. 
The plant is of the happiest disposition, and 
succeeds well under the conditions which suit 
C. pusilla, increasing freely by means of frail 
underground runners and soon forming wide 
mats. The hybrid origin is chiefly indicated 
by the yellow colour of the leaves, especially 
early in spring. I do not know why yellowish 
or partly variegated foliage should be a fea- 


- 


‘ture of hybrid Campanulas, but it is a well- 


known peculiarity in such well-known plants 
as C. x Stansfieldi and C. x G. F. Wil- 
son, whilst variegation is shown by C. x 
Mayi and one or two others. 

C. R. B. Loder has been on the market 
for several years now, and may be obtained at 
reasonable rates from most of our better- 
It is in- full 
beauty now, carrying, on freely branched 
stems of 6 inches or less, numerous pendulous, 
wide-mouthed bells of a pretty shade of blue. 
The flowers are generally described as double, 
but are not so in the generally accepted sense 
of the word. A bell within a bell exactly de- 
scribes the doubling in this case, and the 
shape of the flower is in no way spoiled by 
the doubling, which rather gives added sub- 
stance and depth of colour. The plant was 
named in honour of Mr. R. B. Loder, a keen 


lover of hardy plants, and a member of a 
family well known for their achievements in 
the gardening world. 

Flowering late and lasting for a consider- 
able period a note should be made of it by all 
who wish to extend the flowering period in 
their rock gardens or borders. * 

AY peed cag Be Sn 





The rock garden in autumn. 


The glory of the rock garden occurs un- 
doubtedly in the early summer, and later on 


Campanula R. B. Loder, 


one often sees it comparatively flowerless, but 
there is no need whatever for this to be so, 
for, if planted with due regard to its appear- 
ance all through the summer months, there 
is no reason why it should not be as interest- 
ing and almost as brilliant in August as in 
May or June. Nothing, of course, quite takes 
the place of the masses of Mossy Saxifrages, 
Aubrietias, Phloxes, and Veronicas of the 
spring, but there is a whole host of interest- 
ing and showy species, sufficient to make 
plenty of colour in the autumn. I noted the 
following in bloom in my rock garden on 


August 1—not reckoning those plants which’ 


had just a few flowers left, but all flowering 
profusely : Alyssum argenteum was in masses 
of yellow—a plant which is very useful for the 
colour of its flowers at this season, and lasts 
a long time in blossom. Other yellows were 
Potentilla Farreri—a lovely deep-coloured 
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flower, with rich green foliage; Corydalis 
lutea, always charming and long-flowering ; 
Diplopappus croceus, rather going over, but 
still showing plenty of flowers; QC£nothera 
missouriensis, with silky leaves and huge 
Evening Primrose blossoms; and Hypericum 
Moserianum. In purples there was Viola 
gracilis, still covered with bloom, and never 
seeming to be tired of flowering; Viola 
** Papillio,”? very charming, like a crowd of 
children’s faces; and Campanulas of various 
sorts, as well as Aubrietias, which were still 
flowering with great freedom. Zauschneria 
californica was making great splashes of 
vivid scarlet, quite undeterred by the incle- 
ment weather, which one would have thought 
not at all to its liking. The Dianthus were 
all over except D. monspessulanus, always 
much later than the others, and making a 





brave show with its fringed crimson (with a 
dash of magenta) flowers. If this bloomed at 
the same_time a& the other pinks, I should 
not keep it, because of its colour; but, coming 
when all the others-are over, it is very wel- 
come. Polygonum Brunonis, with its young 
and.old spikes in contrasting shades of pink 
and dark red, was well out—a very useful au- 
tumn species. P. vaccinifolium ought to have 
been there, but I lost all my plants in last 
year’s drought. Blues were in_ force with 
various Campanulas, including C. isophylla, 
which, on a very dry—in fact, perfectly arid— 
wall, with very little soil, and that of the 
poorest, goes on from year to year, and just 
now is a lovely mass of large flowers. This 
is all too seldom grown outside, but has 
flourished with me for years. C. haylodgen- 
sis, with light-blue flowers, was lovely, and, 
of course, there were C. pusilla, C. rotundi- 
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folia, C. carpatica, as well as C. car-rotundi, a 
pretty hybrid, with a hideous name. Gen- 
tiana cruciata also gave a patch of blue, but 
was getting a little past its best. Plumbago 
Larpente was not yet out, and with such a 
wet summer can hardly be expected to give 
such a brilliant display as it did last year. 
Geranium wallichianum was full of flowers, 
as also G. striatum, and another Geranium, 
whose name I do not know, something like a 
~very sturdy G. striatum in growth, but with 
flowers twice the size and of ‘a warm lilac 
colour—a very satisfactory and floriferous 
plant—in bloom all the summer. Tunica Saxi- 
fraga, both double and single forms, was a 
riot of graceful little flowers, and Gypsophila 
repens rosea was still lovely, though a little 
past its best. Viola bosniaca had plenty of 
flowers; so had Dryas octopetala, but when 
is that lovely species ever out of flower ? 
Linaria repens, too, both mauve and white 
forms, was covered with the dainty little 
flowers—pestilent weeds, I know, like many 
of the Linarias—and I would gladly eradicate 
them if I could, but as I never shall be able 
to, I just enjoy their undoubted loveliness. 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, with its charming 
blue flowers, hovering like butterflies over 
the foliage, was still blooming profusely, as it 
had been for weeks, having for a near neigh- 
bour the more aggressive but equally beautiful 
C. althzoides, with its deep rose-pink 
flowers, much larger than those of C. mauri- 
tanicus, both profuse blooming and long- 
flowering subjects. Asperula hirta was 
covered with its tiny blossoms—a very pretty 
thing this. Micromeria amoena was just 
opening its dainty white flowers, and Vitta- 
denia triloba was smothered as usual with its 
elegant fairy-like ‘‘ daisies.”’ Reseda glauca, 
too, had plenty of its dainty white flower 
spikes over glaucous foliage—a plant which 
is a great favourite of mine. Then there were 
Geums—notably G. bulgaricum and G. 
Borisii, Heuchera tiarelloides, and a few 
straggling flowers of Heuchera sanguinea, 
valuable for their brilliant colouring—a few 
Androsace lanuginosa and Leichtlini, a few 
Silene maritima (both single and double), Sax. 
Alberti (flower spikes still in good condition), 
Alyssum spinosum, Potentilla Veitchii, Scu- 
tellaria baicalensis coelestina (very pretty with 
its pale shining purple flowers), S. indica 
japonica, Erodium hymenodes (which seems 
always in flower, and various Sempervivums 
and other sundries. Solidago brachystachys 
was showing well, but not yet ‘out. For 
making a good dwarf patch of yellow in late 
autumn I regard this as a valuable thing for 
the rock garden. Taking it altogether, the 
rock garden in August is every bit as interest- 
ing as in the heyday of its spring glory. And 
all the above were in a smoky London gar- 
den—only five miles from the heart of the 
City. Nols 





Anemone Pulsatilla propagating, 


I had a large plant of the var. rubra, which- 


had got rather badly overgrown by a large 
bush of Cytisus preecox. It was too large to 
move, so as I was anxious not to lose it alto- 
gether, I took it up and cut it into a number 
of crowns, each with a portion of the root- 
stalk attached, and inserted them in moist 
sand under a frame. Those which I put in 
during the spring were slow to root, but 
eventually got well established, and others, 
which I put in about midsummer, rooted 
quite quickly, so that I got quite a good 
stock from my one old plant. This Wind- 
flower is usually increased from seeds, which 
are quite easy to raise, and I was not aware 
before that they were so easy to strike from 
cuttings as they proved to be. They should 
make good plants, more quickly than seed- 
lings, which, in my experience, seem rather 
slow in growth. By the way, I remember see- 


\ 
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_ ing some years ago, a variety of A. Pulsatilla 


advertised, said to be of a delicate shell-pink 
colour, and called, I believe, Mrs. Van der 
Elst, or something like that, but I have never 
seen it, nor have I seen it offered since. 
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Micromeria amoena. 


I am very fond of the various sweet-smell- 
ing foliaged plants, and this one adds to the 
charm of its perfumed leaves pretty little 
spikes of white flowers, which look very 
charming in the rock garden during August. 
It is a_ shrubby little plant, with woody 
branches—a good deal like some of the stur- 
dier Thymes in general appearance, but 
hardier than some of that delightful family. 
I grow it in a dry wall, with rather limy 
soil, and it makes quite a fair-sized little bush- 
ling in time. Propagation is by cuttings 
taken off with a heel. W..O. 


Trees and Shrubs. 





Ceanothus azureus, 


figured on p. 583, is a native of the temperate 
regions of Mexico, where it forms a 
straggling bush about 10 feet in height, 
whence it was first sent to this country in 
1818. It is one of our most ornamental wall 
shrubs, flowering from year to year most 
abundantly when planted in a dry, well-shel- 
tered, but sunny situation. The flowers, which 
are borne on large axillary panicles, are 
bright blue, and are in perfection from June 
till September, and in mild autumns some- 
times till November. Pallidus is a handsome 
variety with pale blue flowers. From this 
species has been obtained a very beautiful race 
of hardy Ceanothuses by intercrossing it with 
its hardier but less’ showy congener, C. 


americanus. Though one of the hardiest, this 


generally thrives best when planted against 


a wall, or at least in a well-sheltered situa- 


tion, and ina dry porous soil. The flowers, 
which come out in succession from about the 
middle of June till the end of August, are 
white, and produced most profusely in axil- 
lary panicles. This species is interesting from 
the fact that during the War of Independence 
the Americans used its leaves .as a substitute 
for tea. It is found in great abundance over 
a wide area in Canada and the United States 
as a dwarf deciduous bush from 3 feet to 
4 feet high, and -has been known in this 
country since the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. It is called New Jersey Tea. 





The Spanish Broom 
Spartium junceum), - 

This is useful -during July and August, 
when the bulk of flowering shrubs has passed. 
Once this shrub js established it grows very 
fast and ultimately reaches a height of 10 
feet or even more. Bushes of this size ate 
decidedly handsome when laden with erect 
racemes—each a foot in length—of fragrant, 
Pea-shaped, yellow flowers. Its culture pre- 
sents no difficulty, as a few seeds scattered 
broadcast on sunny banks and slopes will 
quickly produce a colony of plants. As an 
instance of this, I had to deal with an old 
disused stone quarry a few years ago in this 
way. I scattered the seeds in all directions 
with the most gratifying results. If, how- 
ever, it is intended to transplant to shrub- 
beries or beds, then the seeds should be sown 
in small pots, putting out the seedlings while 
quite small, as it resents disturbance at the 
roots, however carefully planting may be done. 
A group of this pretty Broom is now very 


‘great profusion, gave the tree ‘a strikingly 
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effective, having been put out a few years ago 
between a new plantation of Hollies, the dark 
green background of which forms an ad- 
mirable setting to the rich yellow lowers 


Coriaria japonica in fruit. ; 
Quite recently I saw this shrub in most 
beautiful condition; it was planted in the 
foreground of an exposed shrubbery, in rather 
poor, stony soil. The Fern-like leaves are 
always beautiful, but in this instance they 
were enhanced by the numerous drooping 
racemes of what at first appear to be coral, 
red fruits, but which are actually thickened 
réd petals, enclosing the fruits. With me 
the elegant young growths of this shrub— 
which is also fully exposed—are liable to get 
damaged during severe weather. As these 
are the growths which produce the fruit, 
during their second-year, their beauty is 
somewhat marred. Where it does succeed, 
this sub-shrubby, pithy plant suckers freely, 
so that no difficulty is encountered in increas- 


ing one’s stock. 
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Panax arborea, 


Of evergreen character and resembling an 
Aralia, this promises to be a useful and very 
ornamental shrub for our country. Once es- 
tablished, it grows away freely and has stout, 
smooth stems, handsome rich green and 


highly polished leaves, which are prettily _ 


toothed, and glisten in the sunshine. _ These 
are divided into six leaflets, each being 6— 
inches long and half as wide. Plants with 
which I am acquainted have been growing 
unharmed in the open air in this country 
during the past few seasons, and are now 
assuming an aspect of beauty and distinction. 
Berberis vernosa fruiting. 

It is not often we meet with this rare and 
striking Barberry in fruit, fort is quite un- 
usual to find it in gardens at all. I saw 
a specimen recently, about 18 inches high, 


‘growing upon a sunny slope. It was fruiting 


freely, several racemes, each 6 inches long, 
being noticeable. 


native of Western N. America, and never ap- 
pears to grow more than the height given 


above, yet it has handsome pinnate leaves of 


a_coppery purple colour. It is a pretty, dis- 
tinct, dwarf shrub of slow growth, and one 
which is by no means easy to obtain,  M. 





Veronica sub-alpina, 
During August few shrubs can surpass the 


shrubby Speedwells in beauty. The above is — 


one of the best, and has grown into a shapely 


bush 4 feet in height, with an even greater ° 


spread, and is a perfect maze of flowers. [ 


counted as many as 17 racemes, each 3 inches © 


long, at the end of one slender growth. The 
flowers are fragrant, pure white, with laven- 
der-coloured stamens. This is a choice and 
beautiful shrub, which is apparently quite 
hardy, and in its present condition a feature 
of attraction. 





polita), — 


This attracted my attention in a garden — 
_ hear here a few days ago by the great num- 


bers of cones it had produced this year, and 
its healthy, fresh-looking appearance. ‘The 
pale green of the cones, each about 4 inches 
in length, suspended from the branches in 


ornamental appearance. As a lawn tree it is 
very handsome, and would probably be even 
more so if boldly grouped.” E. M 


This rare little shrub is a_ 


M. Ef A 
The Tiger Tail Spruce (Picea ; 3 
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a. 2 FRUIT. 
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One thoroughly good Apple is worth half-a- 
dozen indifferent varieties either for dessert 
or kitchen purposes, and, although the num- 
ber of sorts altogether throughout the coun- 
try would run into the hundreds, a selection 
of the very best in their respective seasons 
might almost be told on the fingers of the 
two hands. I was reminded of this the other 
day by seeing an excellent crop of James 
Grieve, which, to my thinking, is about the 
best of the September Apples, and seems to 
do remarkably well in this neighbourhood. 
I should think the particular tree in question 
was one of the earliest planted, for the 
variety is of comparatively late introduction ; 
it is an espalier, and has developed into-a 
fine specimen, 6 feet high and about 15 feet 
in length, free from any trace of disease, and 
‘covered with vigerous growth, despite the 
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carrying an excellent crop of fruit; indeed, | 


this Apple on one side a centre wall at the 
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back of a hardy plant border, and Lane’s 

Prince Albert on the other side are practical 
examples of first-rate culture. If one could 

be sure of good crops of Irish Peach, James 
Grieve, Cox’s Orange, and Ribston, with 
- Cornish Gilliflower thrown in, on the chance 

of getting a taste of this superlative Apple, | 
hardly think more dessert varieties would be 
required right away from August until the 
following March. Mannington’s Pearmain 


might be added, as it keeps a bit longer than 


~_ Ribston, and is, in fact, about the best of the 
_ very late Apples. Writing of Pearmains re- 
- minds me that it is satisfactory to chronicle a 

capital crop of Mabbot’s Pearmain, and that, 
~too, in a season when Ribstons are not over 
plentiful, it forms a very fair substitute for’ 
the higher-class Apple not very far removed 
~ from the first-class. It should hang as long as 
possible on the tree, early October not being 


too late for the gathering; that is, if the tits 


and blackbirds will leave it alone; but the 
birds are not slow in  selécting the best. 
- Where a thoroughly good small late Apple is 
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there is nothing better than Wyken 


Good dessert Apples in their season. 


required, and these are sometimes acceptable, 
Pippin. 


Hardwick. B- Bt-S 





Strawberries. 


There are few districts in which the plants 
have quite recovered from the effects of last 
season’s drought, and crops in consequence 
have not been heavy. The weather, when 
the fruit began to ripen, was, however, in 
favour of a longer gathering season than 
usual, so that, on the whole, the results have 
been more satisfactory than the most san- 
guine amongst us anticipated a year ago. 

The period over which ripe Strawberries 
may be gathered varies with the seasons. It 
is generally taken to be a short one,-and if 
judged from one variety in one plot of ground 

® 





Apple James Grieve, 


there is no doubt that it usually is. Modern 
Strawberries are capable of much more than 
this. Leaving forcing out of the question, 
and confining ourselves to the open, it Is 


‘possible to lengthen the season by several 


weeks, with a proper selection of varieties. 
and planting them in various aspects. At the 
end of July I was still gathering presentable 
fruits, and continued to do so for some 
time. As for the beginning of the 
season | grow a batch on a_ south wall- 
backed border, and with a little protection 
to the flowers in case of frost, ripe fruit is 


- gathered as much as a fortnight in advance 


of the same variety growing on an open plot. 
Even this period may be exceeded by a few 
days if one has a few old frame lights to fall 
back on. 

‘Young plants have not done so well as 
usual. This can only be attributed to the 
lack of moisture the parents suffered from, 
both before and after layering was going on. 


The weather of the past few weeks has im-_ 


proved them considerably, and the promise 
for next year is much brighter. I am doubt- 
ful, however, about plants over two years 
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old. With the ground about them matted 
with roots, a dry spring following upon a 
dry summer has handicapped them severely. 
In a soil inclined to be heavy and well 
charged with humus they may prove re- 
munerative another season. On light, sandy 
loams some risk will have to be run if they 
are to be retained. Copious watering with 
liquid manure at intervals until October 
would benefit them considerably, as would 
also a mulch of well-rotted manure. As for 
plants in the fourth year, they seldom pay, 
where good-sized fruits are required. Ina 
normal course I rely on plants in the first 
year to produce the finest dessert fruit. Two 
year old beds will yield heavier, but not so 
large, berries. - Older than this, the. fruits 
are mostly fit for preserving. The chief 
thing with first-year plants is early planting. 


’ The layers should be pegged down on to 


small pots full of soil as soon as they are 
large enough. Where a new stock is to be 
purchased, plants in pots are worth the little 
extra. charge. 

When selecting new ground for Straw- 
berries, and with a view to a lengthy fruiting» 
season, those to be planted on a warm border ~ 
might well follow a crop of early Potatoes. 
The main crop succeeds well after Peas, 
where the ground for the latter was trenched 
last winter. For the latest supply a border 
facing north,.or one which does not get too 
much sunshine, is preferable. By selecting 
recently-worked ground heavy manuring at 
a busy time may safely be dispensed with. 
It is only necessary to fork over lightly, to 
make a suitable tilth for planting. It is the 
lighter kinds of soils, invariably hungry, that 
need heavy dressings of dung, well working 
them in, before Strawberries can be made 
to. last much over the second year. It will 
be noticed that where the soil is naturally 
solid the plants crop the heaviest. It is, there- 
fore, advisable to dig as much in advance 
of planting-as possible, to give the ground 
time to settle, and in many cases it may even 
be necessary to tread it well down. For most 
varieties the rows should be 2 feet apart, with 
the plants 15 inches to 18 inches apart in 
the rows. After planting every encourage- 
ment is necessary, to enable the plants to 
become fully established before winter. Water 
whenever necessary, and keep the Dutch hoe 
moving freely along the rows. If planting 
was done in August,-it should be possible to 
apply a mulch of light manure early in Octo- 
ber, and at the same time give a liberal water- 
ing or two with liquid manure.. This will 
give the plants a good start, and the crowns 
will be well ripened before the growing season 
ends. 

Apart from the old sorts, such as Vicom- 
tesse H. de Thury, Royal Sovereign, Fill- 
basket. Sir Joseph Paxton, and Waterloo, 
which ripen in the order given, the newer 
kinds should not be overlooked. Of excellent 
promise are such as King George, The Duke, 
and Sir Douglas Haig. 





Late Peaches. 


In all cases keep the growths thinly dis- 
posed on the trellis, and complete the thinning 
of the fruits. This is the time at which to 
give copious supplies of liquid manure to 
Peach borders. . Many believe in having 
Peach borders altogether inside, but the wis- 
dom of this course may be questioned. When 
there is an outside border there is much less 
danger of drought, and when the whole 
border is under glass—and well drained—it 
is almost impossible to keep it sufficiently 
moist, and red spider very promptly makes 
its appearance. A steady, not too high, tem- 
perature ought to be aimed at, and regular 
ventilation, plus attention to detail, will result 
in good crops. W. McG. 
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Perpetual-flowering Carnations, 


From the present appearance of plants from 
autumn-rooted cuttings one certainly feels 
inclined to continue the plan. In comparison 
to those from winter or spring propagation 
there is a great gain in size and vigour of 
plant, and they are likely to start flowering 
a month or two earlier. The older specimens 
are not by any means over, so that one hopes 
to have blossoms throughout the year. — It 
seems a mistake to do away with the year- 
old or more plants, and if it were not for the 
sake of wanting the room, they would get a 
shift into larger pots, be tied out, and grown 
on. A remarkable season these older ones 
have had; the number of blooms gathered has 
been countless; and even at this end of the 
year for them really fine flowers are to be had. 
This continued vigour is probably brought 
about by a system of watering with very 
weak liquid manure every time moisture at 
the roots is given. 

In early autumn there is no difficulty in 
rooting the cuttings. These cuttings are 
made of the side growths of the older plants. 
They are simply pulled off when about 3 
inches long, and selected from those as low 
down the stems as possible. Pots are always 
ready, so that the ‘suitable material may be 
dealt with as it appears. A sifted compost 
of loam, leaf-mould, and lime rubble is used. 
From ‘six to nine cuttings are dibbled in 
around the edge of’a small pot, thoroughly 
watered, and the pots placed under glass in 
a warm structure. Easily made appliances 
are boxes without tops, not too deep in make, 
and sheets of glass to cover the cuttings. 
Keeping them closed and shading from the 
sun are important, and nothing further need 
be done till the cuttings are rooted. Some 
sorts root more freely than others, and these 
may be taken from the closed box the 
moment new leaves form and put into other 
boxes, where a little air may be given. That 
is to say, the closed condition must ‘be altered 
gradually, and ina very short time the little 
rooted plants will put up with the airy sur- 
roundings of an ordinary greenhouse. 

I wish sometimes that everyone who sends 

out stock of new varieties had a clean bill of 
health, or rather the plants had, because one 
rarely obtains any from any source that has 
not. the ‘‘rust’’ more or less. The plan of 
putting such in quarantine works all right, 
however, and in time the strangers are fit 
to mix with the general company which is 
kept scrupulously clean. To this freedom from 
disease one attributes a great deal to one’s 
success. [I have recently met with collections 
eaten up with the above-named complaint, 
and considering the trouble such will give to 
the cultivator the whole had better be burned. 
I deal with the rust, the tiny brown spots at 
the back of the leaves, by cutting away such 
leaves. In time the plants grow out of it, 
and with care the worry ceases. One reason 
old plants are not favoured is that by a con- 
stant supply of yearly ones there is not the 
same chance; or rather, there is a better 
chance of being free of pests or diseases. 
Green fly is easy to manage, and it is usually 
found at this time of the year. Fumigating 
now and again is necessary. With young 
stock in frames, syringing with soot-water 
keeps the plants free. 

By the way, young growing plants are 
never placed quite in the open. The glass 
is off, certainly, all day and all night “in 
favourable weather, but to guard against the 
roots getting too wet they are put on at times. 
The night dews at the time of writing are 
working wonders. The necessity for water 


- growth into. them. 


at the roots is rare, and the progress is fast, 
with growth of excellent green colouring. 
One way of supporting the growth noticed 
lately does not commend itself. This was by 
the use of fine sticks around the pot of each 
plant, with string wound to them. A far 
neater plan is that of one Bamboo stick of 
medium thickness placed in the centre, and 
the shoots slung loosely to this with raffia. 
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Isolepis gracilis, 

I wonder why it is that one does not see 
many of these pretty furnishing plants grown 
now in our greenhouses and conservatories ? 
With one or two exceptions the specimens ] 
have seen were old and seared. Of course, 
their condition can be improved by division 
and repotting in a mixture of loam; leaf-soil, 
and wood ashes, but I prefer ‘to raise young 
stock from seeds. Last spring I purchased 
a packet of seeds for 1s. 6d.; the seeds were 
sown in 72’s, and simply pressed into the 
surface of the soil. In a short time they ger- 
minated, the resultant plants being kept in 
moist surroundings, and now August—they 
fill the pots and trail about 1 foot over the 
sides. The grass is of a rich green shade, not 
a seared grass to be seen. Several pots of 
seedlings were divided and potted up. The 
stages of an averaged-sized greenhouse may 
be furnished thus at the cost stated above. 

Hants. 








Schizanthus, 


The uses Of this annual are appreciated in 
a great many gardens to-day, and when in 
bloom in early spring, plants of it provide a 
brightness for conservatory and other de- 
coration found in a very few subjects that are 
so easily grown. The secret of doing these 
Well, if, indeed, there be any secret, may be 
summed up in an autumn start, cool treat- 
ment, and no check from beginning to end. 
I have had fair success by sowing the seeds 
in warmth during winter, but the trouble this 
Way is that the plants have a tendency to 
blossom before one can get a nice bushy 
But, however good the 
cultivation may be, there is something in 
dealing with a good strain. ~ Seeds of such 
may be had from dealers of repute. - The 


growth of inferior selections is as weedy as 


the flowers, a satisfactory one, to my. taste, 
being that of a dwarf, bushy character, as I 
do not like to take out the points of the 
growth from start to finish. 

Although the small seedlings transplant 
freely, especially in autumn, I prefer that 
they shall not be managed thus, and there- 
fore put in two or three seeds into small pots 
filled with fresh, sweet potting soil, and put 
these into a cool structure where the same 
may be shaded, late in August or early the 
next month. So soon as the seeds have ger- 
minated, thin the plants to one, and p 
viding light as well as abundance of air, help 
them to grow in a sturdy manner front the 
first. As the days shorten, and the weather 
gets colder, a capital Spot for the young 
plants is a shelf near the glass where frosts 
may be just kept-out. They do best really 
when fire-heat is not needed. 

By the turn of the year a shift into larger 
pots. should be required, and I would use a 
mixture of loam and rotted manure. Failing 
the latter, leaf-mould, with an addition of a 
little sand or lime rubble. Never keep the 
plants in a closed atmosphere, nor should 
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clear of red spider. 
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the leaves be sprinkled in winter. Soon 
again another’ shift will be found advisable, 
as the rooting goes on most freely, and to 
get a pot-bound plant means failure—that is, 
until the flowering time comes. I use pots 
finally of 6 inches up to 8 inches, according 
to size of plants to be dealt with, as, of course, 
in the case of seedlings, some grow with 
greater vigour than others. Once in the final 
pots, see to it that plenty of room be afforded 
as well as light and air, and water with liquid 
manures from the time, or even before, the 
first -flower buds show. Such, however, 
should be applied weak and often, rather than. 
at a strength which might burn the roots. 


Like many other easily-grown subjects, 
Schizanthus resents checks of any kind. ~ 
2 SURREY. 





Malmaison Carnations. 


The earliest-layered plants are now ready 
for potting. The layers are severed from 
the parent plant a few days before lifting 
them. A suitable compost~ for the young 


-plants consists of fibrous loam, lime rubble, 
sand, a little wood-ashes, and manure from 


a spent mushroom bed. Pot very firmly, 
keeping the collar of the plant above the soil. 
After potting, the plants should be placed 
in a cool house or frame. Give the plants 
a good watering after potting, and spray 
them lightly overhead until they have re- 
covered from the check to the roots, when 
the spraying should be gradually discon- 
tinued. Bs Som ex CP 





_ Hard-wooded plants, 

Such hard-wooded plants as may, at 
present, be out of doors upon an ash bed 
ought to be regularly attended to, ‘in respect 
of watering. This does not imply that the 
watering-can should be used indiscriminately. 
Each plant should be separately inspected, 
tapped, and supplied with moisture, if re- 
quired. The dropping of foliage, which some- 
times mars the appearance of. hard-wooded 
plants kept out of doors through the summer, 
is sometimes ascribed to a too scanty supply. 
of moisture. As a matter of fact, the evil 
is very often caused by over-watering during 
the period when the plants are outside. 

W. McG. 





LY ’ 
Carnations for winter flowering. 


Where-a special feature is made of winter 
Carnations it behoves the grower to see that 
all the plants are now in their flowering pots. 
These may vary in size from 5 inches to 
7 inches, according to variety and vigour. 
Young plants are generally moved into §-inch 
pots for their first season—in their second 
year they make good stuff in 7-inch or 8-inch 
pots. Meantime, the treatment must be cool 
and a thrifty habit aimed at. As blooms will 
not be required yet awhile, all buds which 
appear prematurely should be picked off. Do 
not over-water Carnations at any stage, but 
endeavour, at the same time, to keep them 
Scot. — 


~  Streptosolen Jamesoni. 


This plant is not so-often seen as it might 
be, and there appears to be an impression that 
it does not succeed, or, at least, bloom well 
save in large pots. This is quite wrong, for 
[ have grown it well in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, 
in which the plants were fully 2 feet through 
and carried numerous fine spikes of deep 


orange-red blossoms. The brilliancy of these 


is remarkable, and they are never more effec- 
tive than in the early spring. S. Jamesoni is 
easily propagated from cuttings, and succeeds 
well when treated similarly to Fuchsias. 


Kirk. | 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Coreopsis grandiflora. 


This fully deserves its name, as its flowers 
are much larger than those of any Coreopsis 
now grown. Unfortunately, it is not a true 
hardy perennial, but, if we treat it as an 


annual this will not detract from its value. 
Raising a batch of seedlings once a year is 
easily done. The seed may be sown at any 


‘time in the spring, and strong plants be ready 


to put out into their flowering quarters in 
autumn. The blooms are borne on strong 
stems 12 inches to 18 inches in length. 

That known as Perry’s variety (see illus- 
tration) is one of the finest flowering plants 
introduced for many years, and one that 


ought to find a place in every collection of 
hardy plants. It is best described as a semi- 
double form of C. grandiflora. The large, 


open, semi-double flowers are borne on wiry 
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Coreopsis grandiflora (Perry’s variety). 


stems, the colour a rich golden-yellow. For 
cutting or general border decoration it is un- 
rivalled, and in time, when better known, will 
talke the place of its ever-popular parent. 


Spanish Iris, 


During the last half of July nothing is more 
beautiful 'than these Irises in the open garden 
or more useful for cutting. Their long stems 
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and bright colours lend themselves to the de- 
coration of the house. One of their good 
points is that they are not fastidious as to soil 
or situation. On a light soil in West Surrey 
I grew them well. ast winter, having to 
make a new mixed border, I planted some 
groups of named kinds for colour. They had 
been grown in pots till the positions in the 
beds were ready. As soil was heavy leaf- 
mould was added, and fine patches of colour 
were obtained. There is a great range of 


colour, including yellow, white, blue, bronze, 
and numerous other shades. In mixed beds, 
standing a foot or more back, there is room 
to plant annuals and tender plants which give 
colour when the Irises are over, so that they 
may either be left in the ground or lifted when 
the foliage has ripened off. Spanish Iris 
bulbs are cheap and may be obtained in mixed 
colours. Those having small gardens should 
grow them. SoutH Bucks. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Notes from a Cornish garden. 


One of the Australian Bottle-brushes, with 
crimson flowers, is blooming under a south 
wall. I believe it to be Metrosideros lucida, 
but the label is lost. It came many years 
ago from the R.H.S., and, never being pro- 
tected, is sometimes slightly cut by frost. 
It is a very curious flower, being an excellent 
imitation of the brushes used to clean lamp- 
chimneys. The calyx and corolla are small, 
green, and inconspicuous, and all the colour 
is due to the numerous red filaments and 
stamens. Two Magnolias, M. grandiflora 
and M. Delavayi, are just opening, and cer- 
tainly as regards flower M. grandiflora has 
the advantage. Not so in foliage; for M. 
Delavayi, though its flower is dull white and 
very fleeting, has magnificent dark green, 
leathery leaves, each over a foot long and 
8 inches across, and when these first unfold 
they have-a beautiful bronzy tint. Both 
are against a wall here, but I have seen‘them 
in a friend’s garden grown as trees in the 
wood, and very fine they look. M. Delavayi 
is easily raised from layers. The last of the 
Tulip trees (Liriodendron tulipifera) here, 
some 60 feet high—the others having been 
blown down—is flowering well this year; 
but I fear its days are numbered, as there 
are several holes in the trunk made by the 
green woodpecker and nuthatch, and I do 
not fancy they attack trees that are quite 
sound. The green and yellow flowers are 
quite attractive, but. not very conspicuous, 
and are somewhat of a disappointment to the 
uninitiated, who apparently expect to see 
flowers like Tulipa Clara Butt or Gesneriana 
major growing on a tree with this name. 

Iarrer’s charming little Lonicera  syrin- 
gantha has on it both flowers and fruit, the 
former rose and the latter green, turning red 
as they ripen. It is a graceful little bush, 
and very sweet-scented. 

The finest of the Chinese climbing Honey- 
suckles, L. tragophylla, is just past its best. 
Pure yellow it is, and about twice the size 
of the English Honeysuckle, but scentless,. 

It layers itself, can be easily raised from  in- 
'ternodal cuttings, and should be planted on 
a north aspect. 
on a south wall, it becomes an_ unsightly 
mass of green-fly, as was the first plant I saw 
imany years ago. Another uncommon 
climber is Clematis tangutica var. obtusius- 
cula, from Farrer’s seed. The flowers of this 
are rich yellow on stalks 6 inches long; the 
sepals—there being no petals—being about 
1 inch long, drooping over the interior, and 
with a sharply-pointed, recurved apex, whilst 
character is added to it by dark grey filaments 
and stamens tinged with green. 


I have managed to establish Tropzolum 
speciosum here in a damp south-east border, 
and very pretty it looks with its scarlet 
flowers against the grey stone of the house. 
Throughout this border it comes up every- 
where, and tries to strangle the shrubs and 
flowers with which it shares the ground. 
But, as a rule, it is difficult in the southern. 
counties, and to see it at its best one must 
go to Scotland, where it is frequent in cot- 
tage gardens climbing over the Yew trees, 
which make an excellent foil for its glowing 
beauty. 

Helianthemum Tuberaria is a dainty little 
plant, all too seldom seen, the dark green 
ciliate leaves prostrate on the ground, and 
the yellow flowers rising at intervals on 
slender, bending stalks, some 6 inches long. 
A group of it is quite an acquisition to the 
rock garden, and, of course, it should have 
full.sun. 


The Lilies require more attention than I 
can give them, more’s the pity. But L. regale 


The reason being that, put” 


is magnificent in border, in pots, or in beds 
with Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 

L. candidum, another’ sun lover, exists, 
but has to contend with those who destroy 
both plants and their labels in the kitchen 
garden border. L. Duchartrei, from China, 
with white and purple recurved flowers, is 
all right in a pot, but in the border seems 
to get its creeping stems destroyed by slugs. 
The saddest part of the tale is that of a 
wired enclosure sacred to Primulas, > Lilies, 
and Rhododendrons. Here a lot of seedling 
plants of the yellow L. Parryi and a fine 
clump of L. Henryi were just coming into 
bloom, when a rabbit burrowed beneath the 
wire-netting and browsed on them night after 
night until all were consumed; and this in 
spite of renardine laid round them and fre- 
quent stealthy visits with a gun. Fortunately 
it did not touch the Primulas, and a few sur- 
viving plants of P. spharocephala—a near 
ally of P. capitata—and of P. littoniana, are 
just out. But the Primulas need much atten- 
tion, and do not like the wet climate, which 
in winter rots them at the crown, and, de- 
spite a zinc fence, there are always some 
slugs ready to finish an ailing plant. Yet 
they are so lovely that one cannot give them 
up, and this year, undaunted by failures, I 
have several of Ward’s Chinese species in the 
frames, as well as P. Menziesiana and P. 
vinceflora, two of the most delightful of the 
whole genus. 

A plant not often seen, but hardy here in 
a dry south border, is Amphicome arguta, 
indigenous in the Himalayas and Western 
China, and raised from Farrer’s seed. This 
has pinnate, serrated leaves and a Tong 
raceme of trumpet-shaped rose flowers about 
13 inches long, narrow in the tube and open- 
ing out into five lobes at the mouth, clothed 
within with minute red hairs and coloured 
yellow at the base both inside and out. They 
are alternate on the stem about 1 inch apart, 
and there are on the spray before me 24 
flowers, only the lower ones being out, and 
as they fade those above will succeed them. 

I have raised some seedlings from this 
plant and sent them to.the R.H.S. Gardens, 
among other places, whence, it is to be hoped, 
that they will be distributed next year. 

At this time of the year much time has 
to be spent in cutting the Nettles, Bracken, 
and so forth, which threaten to stifle the 
shrubs in the woods; and I am ashamed to 
say that only a few weeks ago did I discover 
how easily the Bracken would come up_ by 
the root. Nor does one run such a risk of 
cutting oneself with their stems when thus 
dealing with them, as one does when cutting 
them with a grass-hook, for in the latter case 
it is odds that, sooner or later, one’s hand 
will come in contact with a newly-severed 
stalk, and what the doctors call a severe 
abrasion is the result. 

: PETER THE HERMIT. 





Some open border plants. 


There are many plants, suitable for the 
open border, which rarely find their way into 
the average garden. Delphinium pictum is 
a case in point. No one would argue that it 
can vie with the highly cultivated varieties 
to be had at the present day. Its flowers 
are small, of-a peculiar purple-blue shade, 
but because it is so distinct it should be 
grown. Again, there is Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum, with distinct rose-purple flowers, a 
good point where so many of the Meadow 
Rues are yellow or white. Anthemnis  tinc- 
toria pallida, pale cream, is a pleasing change 
from the yellow type. Lysimachia Epheme- 
rum, a nice white Loosestrife, is not nearly 
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so floriferous as the common L. nemorum, 
but it resembles this plant closely in habit. 
Some of the Horned Poppies make striking 
plants for the open border, and none miore 
so than Glaucium flavum tricolor. 
silvery, deeply-cut foliage and large, lightly- 
coloured. flowers, varying from orange red 
to pale yellow, it is a wonder they are not 
more frequently grown. Dianthus Panlicii, 
despite its somewhat small crimson flowers, 
makes a good display, for it is quite free 
blooming. It must be one of the tallest 
of the family, for a plant we have seen grow- 
ing side by side with D. giganteus overtops 
the latter by some inches. “An old favourite, 
but seemingly not so popular as formerly, 
is Catananche ccerulea. Why it is not more 
commonly seen is puzzling, for it ds easily 
grown, flowers freely, and is of a most charm- 
ing sky-like colour. 





Lilium monadelphum 
Szovitzianum, 
In late May last year my plants were re- 


_moved to my present garden at a most un- 


suitable season of the year, and were 
subjected-to a very severe trial. When they 
had, perforce, to be removed, the plants were 
in bud and a long spell of dry weather made 


them suffer greatly. The blooms did not open 


and the foliage died off prematurely; Con- 
sequently, as this Lilium is notoriously averse 
to removal at any time, little was expected of 
it this season. However, from one good 
clump a fine stem, carrying a number of 
flowers, has been produced. As bearing on 
the question of removal, a quotation from 
Mr. A. Grove’s book on Lilies may be given. 
Mr. Grove says: ‘* Once established it dis- 
likes being tampered with even more than 


most Lilies, and if moving is necessary it 


should be done directly the seed is ripe. If 
the planting is deferred the bulbs will usually 
make no sign above ground the following 
season, but will appear as “usual the year 
after.” S. ARNOTT. 


Dicentra eximia. — 
For a partially shady position this is a very 


pretty and easy plant, and if it is in good soil 
and not allowed to get dry, it has a wonder- ~ 


fully long flowering™period, extending over 
nearly four months—foliage and flowers alike 
being charming. The dry and hot conditions 
of last year were not at all to its liking, and 
it looked very sadly, but it does not seem to 


have really suffered, and all my plants this — 


year are looking as healthy and pretty as ever. 
Though not so graceful as the perhaps better 
known D. spectabilis, it is much more ‘satis- 
factory for growing in the border, as it does 
not get cut by cold winds or late frosts, as 
its more showy relative so often does. It is 


an excellent plant for a town garden, and 
It is also | 


associates well with hardy Ferns. 
very good for use indoors if potted up. 





of 


Herbaceous borders. 


The lack of sunshine has adversely affected 
the hardy plants, and borders are net so 
bright as they might be at this time. 
later subjects, however, promise fairly well, 
In many gardens the Starworts—Michaelmas 
Daisies—have been allowed to enereach 
rather - too freely upon better, or, 
at least, earlier 
self-sown seedlings are rampant growers. 
When_ the blooming~ season comes 
on, -the plants ought to be © scru- 


tinised and all doubtful or inferior-forms _ 


should be discarded. There are many fine 
Asters of recent introduction, but some of the 
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. 
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“e older forms are very stylish. Among these 
i a may be mentioned A. grandiflorus, A. Novi- 
| SBelgii Archer Hind, St. Brigid, F. W. Bur- 
| bidge, candidus, and Madonna;! A. Nove- 
ee _ Angliz Robert Parker, turbinellus, 
| preecox, ruber, and multiflorus. The vimi= 
meus type is very useful, v. perfectus, and 
vy. Delight being very light and graceful. 
¢ Aster Drummondi is an intermediate type, 
with delicate pale-blue flowers, but it is too 
___ late for all save gardens in sheltered districts 


or those which lie close to the sea. Where 
it succeeds, however, it is an acquisition, and 
is not too frequently seen. W. McG. ~ 





nae 


Tulipa Sprengeri. 

It is not too soon to mention the value of 
Tulipa Sprengeri, one of the latest of the 
species to flower, and in itself of much beauty. 
It has always bloomed among the last, if not 
the last, with me, and is pretty with its 
moderate-sized deep scarlet flowers. Some of 

_ the species do not seem to thrive long in our 
gardens unless lifted annually and replanted 
later in the season, but I have found T. 
Sprengeri accommodating and lasting well 
without lifting annually. S. ARNOTT. 


Late Phloxes. 
. ‘There is a glorious display of Phloxes just 
_~ at present (August 22), the weather suiting 
them admirably, for the continued rains were 
responsible for luxuriant growth and a fine 
development of truss and pip, and the sun- 
less time has kept the colours intact, with no 
_ sign of scorching ;\indeed, it is many seasons 
: since they were so well preserved. This not 
_ only applies to the highly-coloured varieties 
like Cocquelicot and mahdi, but to the 
many different shades in pink, lilac, and 
_mauve, all of which suffer disfigurement 
under a very hot sun. I had a small collec- 
tion of new sorts last autumn, and took extra 
trouble with them, getting out some shallow 
trenches, and working in deeply a liberal sup- 
ply of good manure, and the result has amply 
justified the amount of trouble taken. 
Hardwick. Bab: S. 
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_ Plant and mind culture. 


A curious problem is continually presenting 
itself to students of plant and infant life. 
These are apt to look at life as a vast nursery 
garden, and apply the scientific laws of cul- 
ture to all growth, human or vegetable. Thus 
the mind acquires the habit of discussing the 
relation of our existing vegetation with pre- 
ceding floras in much the.same manner as it 
discusses the relation of the present charac- 
teristics of our race with those of our ances- 
_ tors. When we come to do this the results 
-are not always satisfactory. We note the 
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were the ancient Greeks, whereas our Or- 
_ chids, our Roses, our Yiolets even, demon- 

strate the effects of culture and the definite 

marches towards development made by those 

who have devoted their intellects to the reduc- 

tion of the science of life ‘‘ from chaos to 
4 rational order.’’ H. H. W. 





| early history of English plants and weeds, 
—~ and the process—scientific and evolutionary 
|| - —by which they have come to their present 
size and shape and colour; we can be told the 
__ ancestral conditions in virtue of which such 
and such a plant has come to distinction, how 
_ __ such and such a flower has developed;-altered, 
e or modified by variations in habit or environ- 
ment. Remarkable it is to find how immense 
is the progress accomplished by science over 
_ the lowliest of, living things, and still more 
remarkable is it to discover that the higher 
| creature—man—seems to have responded so 
| disproportionately to the evolutionary influ- 
f ence of generations. We have no reason to 
suppose that man is finer in the colour of his 
J mind or in the formation of his figure than. 
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Chafers. 


There are several species of beetles, known 
by the popular name of chafers, which are 
harmful in gardens. As the chafers have 
many characteristics in common, they may 
well be considered together. 

THE Common CockcHaFER, or May bug, 
Melolontha vulgaris, which we figure here. 
is a local insect; that is to say, it is quite 
common in some districts and rare in others. 
The adults appear in May, and are active for 
about six weeks. They rest during the day 
and fly by night. This is the largest of the 
chafers, and measures about 1 inch in length. 
It has a black head and thorax; brown wing 
cases, each with five longitudinal ridges; five 
white triangular marks on each side of the 
abdomen; and the whole insect is covered 
with a fine down. The female burrows in 
loose soil or grass land, and deposits her eggs 
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THe SumMMEeR Cuarer, Rhizotrogus solsti- 
tialis, is about } inch long in the adult stage, 
brownish in colour, and hairy, It has white 
marks on the sides of the abdomen, but less 


distinct than those of the cockchafer. The 
full-grown grubs measure about 1 inch in 


length, and are very similar to those of the 
cockchafer. The adults appear in June and 
July, and the grubs probably feed below 
ground for two_years, though the duration of 
this stage has not been determined. In other 
respects the life history is similar to that of 
the cockchafer. 

THE GARDEN CHAFER, Phyllopertha lorti- 
cola, like the Summer Chafer, appears in 
June and July. It is only active in its. adult 
stage during sunshine, and it is worthy of 
note that these beetles occasionally feed on 
young Apples. This is the smallest of the 
chafers; the adults are rather less than 3 
inch in length with a metallic green head and 
thorax, and brown wing cases. The grubs are 
about 3? inch in length. The complete life- 
cycle is passed through in a year, but other- 
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Cockchafer: Showing various stages in the life history, 


to the number of about 10. In six weeks or so 
the grubs emerge. At first they feed on de- 
cayed vegetable matter-in the soil, but, after 
the first year, they feed on the roots of plants, 
doing considerable damage. The grub stage 
lasts for about three years, and during most of 
this period serious harm:is being done to grow- 
ing plants. The grubs of the cockchafer, and, 
as a matter of fact, of all the chafers, are of a 
dirty white colour, and, at rest, are curled 
into a semi-circle. The head and strong jaws 
are easily distinguished, as also are the three 
pairs of legs. ‘The thick, fleshy abdomen is 
swollen at its tip, and of a leaden colour. The 
different chafer grubs, popularly known as 
white grubs, are very difficult to distinguish 
one from another. The size is some guide, 
but is not reliable, for the grubs of each species 
vary considerably. The full-grown ~ cock- 
chafer grubs measure about 13 inches in 
length. When fully fed the grubs make oval 
cases of earth, and in these they change into 
pupe. The adults feed largely upon Oak 
leaves, the grubs upon a variety of plant roots, 
but particularly those of Grasses, young 
Oaks, and Conifers. 


- 


wise resembles those of the chafers men- 
tioned above. 

THE GREEN Rose Cuarer, Cetonia aurata, 
is a beetle of almost tropical brilliance, being 
of a wonderful metallic green colour, In size 
it is about the same as the summer chafer, 
but is less rounded, the wing cases being com- 
paratively flat. The grubs are nearly as large 
as those of the cockchafer, but may be dis- 
tinguished by red spots on the side of the 
body, just behind the head. Cockchafer grubs 
do not possess these spots. The length of the 
grub stage is two to three years. The adults 
appear in May; they are active in sunlight 
and damage the flowers of Roses, Strawber- 
ries, and other plants. 

REMEDIES.—By noting the time of appear- 
ance of the adults it is possible to tell when 
an attack may be expected, and the adults 
should be dealt with before they lay their eggs. 
In the case of bad attacks by the adults much 
good may be done by beating them on to 
sheets in dull weather. It is useless to at- 
tempt this on bright days, for then the insects 
will take to the wing. Soil containing white 
grubs should be treated with gas lime. 
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Seasonable remarks. 


At this period of the year many Orchids are 
showing signs of completing their season’s 
growth, and in consequence a little different 
treatment is needed, hence these few remarks 
which may prove useful to the amateur or 
beginner. Lhe Calanthes, having formed 
their pseudo-bulbs, will be growing rapidly, 
and until the leaves begin to decay they should 
be afforded copious supplies of water, with a 
weekly application of liquid manure.— This 
must not be too strong, and, as a rule, it 
should be the colour of straw. Allow ~ the 
plants plenty of space to develop, An inch 
or so of top ventilation will be beneficial, and 
help to hold in check the spot disease on the 
foliage. When the bulbs are fully grown, 
and the leaves begin to fall, the soil should 
be kept just moist until the flower spikes are 
cut, when Calanthes, such as Veitchii, take a 
decided rest of several weeks’ duration in a 
temperature of 55 deg. to 60 deg. Fah. Den- 
drobiums belonging to the nobile section 
will begin to complete their season’s growth, 
and when the terminal leaf appears at the top 
of the new pseudo-bulbs, the plants are given 
a lighter and more airy position. They will 
still need a fair quantity of water. By ad- 
mitting more air it will be found that the roots 
will dry out much more quickly than hitherto. 
During the winter they will rest in a tempera- 
ture of 55 deg., and only sufficient water is 
afforded to maintain the pseudo-bulbs in a 
plump and rigid condition. Such plants as 
Catasetum, Mormodes, Cycnoches, and 
Thunias have finished their growth, and will 
only need water at rare intervals. Chysis will 
also need a long rest. The same remarks 
apply to the-Habenarias, they are deciduous, 
and a decided rest is needed, but it is advis- 
able to examine the pots occasionally, to as- 
certain if the tubers are shrivelling from the 
lack of moisture, or a drip is causing the 
soil to get into a wet state, when the small 
tubers would soon decay. Most of the 
Pleiones, such as P. maculata, P. Lagenaria, 
and P. pracox, will have completed their 
pseudo-bulbs, and the leaves will gradually 
decay. Directly signs of maturity are noticed 
they may be fully exposed to the light, and 
the water supply gradually reduced. Pleiones 
are never really dormant, but they make very 
little progress during the winter months be- 
yond producing their Crocus-like flowers, so 
it will be necessary to keep the soil slightly 
moist until the time arrives for repotting: 

Among the Orchids about to flower will 
be found some of the Cypripediums, Leelia 
anceps, and its varieties, and the showy On- 
cidium varicosum. These plants will proba- 
bly need a few neat stakes before the spikes 
elongate to any extent, or they may be use- 
less if staking is delayed until the flowers 
open. A few Cattleyas will be flowering, and 
the Laelio-Cattleyas and other hybrids will be 
fiving a good account of themselves from 
now onwards, in fact, flowers will be plentiful 
in the Orchid world. With the arrival of 
September any permanent shading can be re- 
moved, and the blinds will only be needed 
when the sun is bright; but discretion will 
still be needed with the cool or Odontoglos- 
sum houses; if these plants are exposed to 
long periods of sunlight, much damage may 
be done, particularly to the freshly potted 
plants. An opportunity will now occur to ex- 
amine the collection for insect pests, es- 
pecially scale, which cluster round the pseudo- 
bulbs just underneath the sheath. The bulk 
of the repotting will not be done until the 
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new .year, but many of the Odontoglossums 
will need attention, and in a varied collection, 
containing a number of hybrids, a few iso- 
lated specimens must be repotted as the 
necessity arises. During the autumn and 
winter months the houses. should be 
thoroughly cleansed, blinds repaired, and all 
pots washed ready for the busy season. A 
quantity of Osmunda fibre should be pro- 
cured and cut into lengths, but it is always 
best to secure the Sphagnum Moss in as fresh 
a condition as possible. - The roof glass 
must be kept clean, for, during the winter 
months, the plants need all the light possible. 
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Odontoglossum crispum. 


At this‘season such Odontoglossums as O. 
crispum, with its host of beautiful varieties, O. 
triumphans, and the numer- 
ous hybrids, will need repotting ; and about 
the end of August or early September is the 
best time to carry out such work. The days 
are getting shorter, the sun is not so strong, 
and the cool, moist nights are all conducive 
to root action, when the plants soon re-estab- 


lish themselves without any loss of leaves.” 


O. crispum and the hybrids produce flowers 
the whole year round, so it is obvious that all 
the plants cannot be repotted at the same 
time, but in going through the collection at 
this season it will be found that a large 


number will be in a suitable state for re-~ 


potting, viz., the new growth will be a couple 
of inches high or so, and roots will be form- 
ing at the base. Over-potting must be 
guarded against, but sufficient space should 
be allowed for two seasons’ growth. Or- 
dinary flower pots are filled one-fourth of their 
depth with drainage, over which is laid a 
small portion of Moss to secure a free out- 
let for water. A variety of soils has been 
recommended at different periods, but, asa 
general rule, a mixture of Osmunda fibre, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss will be found to 
give the best results. The whole is pulled to 
pieces, cut up into inch lengths, and the 
dust sifted out. When repotting, all the 
decayed compost is picked out, and the dead 
roots removed, while the back pseudo-bulbs 
are reduced to three behind each lead or 
growing point. These back bulbs may be 
used for propagating purposes if it is desired 
to increase the stock. Having prepared the 
plant, it is then arranged so that the new 
growth is as near the centre of the receptacle 
as possible, and the Soil is worked well be- 
tween and around the roots until it is level 
with the rim of the pot. The plants that 
have been disturbed should be staged at the 
warmest end of the house, then their indi- 
vidual requirements can be studied, especially 
in regard to watering and shading. If the 


sun is rather strong, as it was last September, © 


a little extra shade will be needed, and a 
light spray overhead will be beneficial. Water 
must be afforded in moderation, but no plant 
should be given water unless it really needs 
it, then the roots will tale readily to the 
soil, and become well established with the 
approach of winter. Thrips are occasionally 
troublesome to the new shoots, and these 
pests must be kept down by fumigation, or 
the young leaves will be marked and never 
regain their former beauty. Slugs must 
also be destroyed, or they will devour many 
of the flower spikes just as they emerge from 
the sheath which partly surrounds the 
pseudo-bulbs. ABSR 
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Crested Pterises. . 


There are crested varieties of nearly all the 
popular Ferns. Adiantum cunéatum grandi- 
ceps is the prettiest of the crested Maiden- 
hairs, the: fronds being longer and not so 
wide as those of the type, and terminating in 
a branching crest, which is heavy enough to 
make the fronds droop over in a graceful 
manner. This variety should be grown sus- 
pended to the roof or stood on inverted pots, 
with plenty of room for the full development 
of the drooping crested fronds. A. excisum 
multifidaum is another good form, but rather 
delicate. A, Luddemannianum is a_yery 
curious crested form, but of no great beauty. 
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The varieties of Pteris serrulata are very 


numerous, varying from dwarf-tufted masses 
which grow only a few inches high to thoce 
which grow from 3 feet to 4 feet high, and 
have broad-spreading fronds prettily tasselled 
at their extremities. The variety which used 
to be grown in the R.H.S. Gardens at Chis- 
wick in years gone by is the best of the major 
varieties, but this does not.come true from 
spores, or at least very rarely. 

The varieties of Pteris cretica comprise 
some very distinct forms, P.c. nobilis being 
one of the best. In some instances it is diffi- 
cult to decide to which of the above species 
varieties belong, but those of the latter are 
generally more.erect and stiffer in habit, be- 
sides maintaining the character of the species, 
in having the fertile fronds thrown up on 
longer stalks, and the barren fronds short and 
spreading over the pots. Some of the crested 
varieties of P. tremula are very remarkable. 
P. t. elegans, one of the most distinct, at 
first sight closely resembles some of the 


Z 


varieties of P. serrulata, the pinne being | 


much contracted and terminating in a heavy 
tuft of finely-cut filaments. The terminal 


‘ones are heavy enough to bear the fronds 


down, giving the plant a graceful outline. 
P. t. grandiceps is more erect in habit, and 
P. t. Smithiana is another very distinct form. 
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Lomaria magellanica. 


My attention was recently drawn to a group 
of this remarkable Fern, which was extend- 
ing itself freely in its apparently ideal posi- 
tion. The noble fronds rose in all directions, 
and were so vigorous that I was tempted to 


measure some of them, finding them to be 4 
Whilst 


4 feet in height and a foot wide. 
young these graceful fronds are of a fresh 
and beautiful soft green, changing with ages 
to a bronzy green.» This handsome Fern does 
not occupy the place in gardens which its 
merits deserve, although it is being planted 
more freely now that its decorative value and 
requirements are better understood. Unfor- 
tunately, it cannot be recommended for the 


coldest districts, although it is quite at home \ 4 


in the southern and western counties. 


It is evergreen in character, and once’estab- 
lished under suitable conditions spreads freely. 
The group in question was growing on the 
rising ground of a wooded valley; where the 
soil was composed of sand and decayed 
eaves, such as runs through the forest ridges 
of parts of Sussex. 


The position was partially shaded by over- 
hanging trees, and although moist was by 
no means unduly so. Such a lovely group 
was worth going adong way to see, proving, 
as it does, how many plants—often difficult 
to cultivate in the open garden—will thrive 
when sheltered from direct sun and cutting 
winds. E. M. 
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looking at a very bad case. 
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eon. Potatoes. - 


From what I have seen in noted Potato- 
growing areas, and in the opinion of several 
competent to judge, there is, so far, every 
reason to anticipate a favourable crop. Six 
weeks ago, however, doubts were being freely 
expressed concerning’ it, because of the un- 
even appearance of the plants. This failure 
on the part of what was apparently good seed 
I have not seen any authority accounting for, 
though it has been commented upon. ‘To 
a farmer with acres a few missing plants 
do not excite much notice, but in gardens and 
allotments there is no ground to waste, and if 
this can be prevented in future by ventilating 
the subject, ink will not be wasted. From 


my own observations early crops are the most 


affected, and without exception seeds were 
home saved. I have only one conclusion to 
offer as to the cause—over-ripeness. Some 


have been more unfortunate in their efforts 


at economy than others. I have just been 
A hundred- 
weight of the variety Duke of York was 
sprouted and planted on ideal ground last 
April, with the result that quite 30 per cent. 
of the seed must have failed to grow at all, 
and amongst the remainder there is not a 
solitary creditable root, the haulm being in- 
sufficient to cover the rows. The sets are 
practically as sound as when they were put 
in. Inquiry as to the state of the haulm when 
they were lifted last season elicited the fact 
that it was quite ripe, and the original seed 
was new. Owing to the abnormal heat of 
last summer it is reasonable to assume that 
ripe haulm would be: accompanied by tubers 
more matured than would be the case this 
year, for instance, and therein lies the mis- 
chief. Personally I am not a believer in sav- 
ing Potatoes for seed on a large scale. But 
I can offer a little encouragement to those 
who make a practice of saving a few. The 
variety is Midlothian Early. The tubers were 
lifted at the end of July last year while the 
tops were yet quite green, laid in boxes, 
and stood in the open until the middle of 
September, when they were placed in a cool, 
light store for the winter. They were 
sprouted in the usual way in March, and not 
one has failed to grow, while a fair crop has 
been lifted, but not up to the standard of some 
new seed. There is no room for doubt, in 
my opinion, that if any good is to accrue from 
home-saved seed it must be lifted before it is 
ripe. That is the secret of Scotch seed, and 
why it invariably does well. Coming to 
MaINCROP VARIETIES, the evidence is more 
confusing. All my seed was bought for 
Scotch, and was set up in boxes in the same 
way as early ones in March. As far as I can 
remember, every one sprouted, and they were 
planted within the space of six weeks, com- 
mencing March 30th. Golden Wonder, a 
variety which no one with a knowledge of 


Potatoes would plant unless he could pro- 


vide good soil, and was prepared to put table 
quality first, was planted earliest, and looks 
the best, not a single set having failed to 
grow. Arran Comrade, put in at the same 
time, shows a failure to grow of at least 
15 per cent. Great Scot and Tinwald Per- 
fection are not much better, and their general 
appearance is not as it should be. Some of 
the latter were planted third week in April, 
and are a little better. We finished plant- 
ing second week in May the last two named 
sorts, in addition to Rhoderick Dhu, which 
was put in as single eyes. Strange to say, 


not a single seed missed, and no one could 


The 
and 


find any fault with their progress. 
haulm is remarkable for its thickness 


‘\ 


length, and it hardly seems possible for the 
seed to have come out of the same bags as 
those planted first. On such evidence it is 
futile to blame the seed. It was cold and wet 
throughout April, and nothing could grow. 
Immediately after the final planting a change 
for the better set in. The sun shone all day 
for over three weeks. The soil was quickly 
warmed through, so that in many cases the 
latest planted were the first to appear above 
ground. Why some of the seed should have 
vitality enough to withstand the cold ground 
and appear with the sunshine, and others not, 
I am unable to say. In future I shall never 
worry about late Potatoes so long as they 
can all be planted by the second week in May. 
Bearing on this are two fields adjoining me. 
One was planted first week in April on horse- 
worked ground; the other was not planted 
until middle of May, in the finest tilth | 
have ever seen in field work. The results 
are similar to those just stated. The first 
field will hardly pay for itself, the ground 
between the rows at the end of July being 
yet plainly visible. The second field is a pic- 
ture of health, and speaks volumes for a 
thorough working of the soil and late plant- 
ing, together with new seed. The poorest 
variety of home-saved seed I have seen is 
Arran Chief. It is occupying good ground 
to no useful purpose. he 





Blanching Celery, 


This is a most important item in pro- 


ducing good heads, as if much soil is 
allowed to get into the centre of the 
plant a deformed growth is sure to 


follow, and renders it quite useless for the 
table. The soil for that purpose must be 
broken down fine before such work is con- 
templated. 
bottom leaves of each plant, also any side 
shoots, should be pulled away, and each plant 
have a band of raffia tied around it as high 


-as the central growth has extended when 


only one pair of hands has to execute the 
work. In larger establishments, with more 
help, a boy can hold up the leaves while a 
man on either side of the trench (especially 
when two or more rows are planted) does 
the moulding with the spade. This moulding, 
or earthing up, should be done piece-meal, 
that is, on two or three occasions, while on 
no account must the added soil be above the 
heart of the plant, as previously stated. It 
is wise to distribute a little slaked lime be- 
tween the plants before adding the soil, which 
needs to be pressed fairly firm around each 
plant, and, needless to say, the foliage as 
well as the soil must be on the dry side, con- 
sequently a fine day should be chosen for 
the work. The weather must be the guide as 
to the final moulding for the winter crop, the 
early part of October probably being none 
too early in the colder parts of the country, 
though in the west it is often deferred a 
month later, when it is seen the plants are 
still growing.. Further, some light protec- 
tion is necessary where there is a continuance 
of hard frost. Long, strawy litter is suitable, 
as it protects the tops of the plants, also the 
soil, so that the plants can be raised as re- 
quired, though the writer only once in 20 
years or so had to do this in the genial 
county of Devon. 

As regards varieties, nearly every seedsman 
has an improved form, but it is doubtful 
whether any is much in advance of the old 
varieties, such as Sandringham Dwarf and 


Previous to this a few of the. 
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Wright’s Grove Giant among whites, and 
Major Clarke’s and Standard Bearer in reds, 
the latter keeping well into March. 

J. Mayne. 


Cauliflowers. 

The main crop of Cauliflowers is of excep- 
tionally good quality. The leaves are tied 
together directly a plant shows signs of de- 
veloping a curd in order to have the heads 
white and of the best quality. When it is 
found that they are coming in too fast, 
some of the plants may be taken up and 
placed in a cool shed, where they will keep 
good for several days. ‘There is still time to 
plant Cauliflowers for early winter supplies, 
selecting rich soil in a sheltered position. If 
the variety, Early London, is put out now, 
the ._plants may be expected to yield heads 
throughout October. Fresh plantations of 
young Cauliflowers should be watered freely 
with liquid manure, and the ground between 
the rows stirred frequently. Late Broccoli, 
Kales, and winter Cabbage may still be 
planted on ground cleared of Potatoes and 
other early crops. Give a slight earthing up 
to earlier planted Brassicas. a Be Wit G, 





Spring Cabbage. 

The first sowing of Cabbage seed was 
made about the 20th of August and another 
will be made a fortnight later. An open 
situation, where the soil is only moderately 
rich, will be selected for the seed-bed. After 
the ground has been dug, it should be trodden 
moderately firm, as soon as the state of the 
soil will permit. Drills should be drawn at 
1 foot apart, the seeds sown thinly, and 
covered with fine soil, and nets placed over 
the seed-beds to keep off birds. Damp the 
seed-bed as often as necessary until the seeds 
germinate. The young plants should be 
pricked off as soon_as they are large enough 
to handle. Suitable varieties for autumn 
planting are Harbinger, April, Flower of 
Spring, and Ellam’s Early. F.W. G. 





Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 


Those who get their gardening hints from 
the columns of the ‘‘ Dailies’’ must, I fear, 
go astray, and that not infrequently. For 
example, I read the other day in a morning 
journal that to obtain good heads of Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower in September the seeds 
ought to be sown about May 23rd, and not 
later than June 1st. Those who follow this 
advice will not, I fear, cut heads of Autumn 
Giant before New Year’s Day! As a matter 
of fact, the plants ought to be ready for put- 
ting out in June, and to provide these the 
seeds ought to be sown in March. Autumn 
Giant requires a long season, and the plants 
ought to be thoroughly established before hot, 
and possibly dry, weather sets in. 

A ScottisH GARDENER. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. * 


Runner Beans. 

Here is a question put to me the other day 
concerning Runner Beans and their beha- 
viour this season : ‘‘ How is it that in many 
places it has been found necessary to tie up 
the shoots because they have failed to twine 
round the rods? Why have some Runner 
Beans made such little growth this year in 
comparison to others? ” 

rt 


‘lt do not attempt to elucidate these conun- 
drums except to say that I have experienced 
the same difficulty, and put it down to the 
low day temperature in July and the very 
cold nights. Has anyone else shared the dis- 


appointment ?] 
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The flower garden. 


I am going to preach high treason—or, at 
the very least, heresy; for I am asserting 
that the unpretentious bit of flower garden in 
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Fig. 1—Eccremocarpus scaber. 


front of the village cottage is as really a gar- 
den as the ornate and wondrously beautiful 
garden at Buckingham Palace. A coat is a 


coat whether it is made from rude home-spun - 


or from the finest broadcloth, whether of ex- 
quisite shape and trimmed with astrachan or 
without design or trimmings of any kind 
whatsoever. And, what is more, the poor 
man: may find as much warmth and comfort 
in the one as the rich man jn the other. 

What do you think has made me break-out 
thus violently? Why nothing more than that 
I am out, by the doctor’s express command, 
among the homely and. undesigned gardens 
of the village cottages, and have had jt borne 
very forcibly upon me that it is all a matter 
of degree, and that the homely housewife and 
her labouring spouse can find as much delight 
and take as much pride in their little patch as 
the great man does ‘in his skilfully-planned 
beds. And in saying this I am not dispar- 
aging the large and formal garden, but am try- 
ing to prove my devotion to the “ gardening ”’ 


idea by claiming for it that this is one of jts_ 


most beautiful attributes—that it appeals 
equally to all; it gratifies all; 
This is neither blather nor blarney, but 
reality, fact; and I glory in it. A plot of 
flowers, loved and tended, forms a garden 
and something worth possessing, even though 
it has no semblance to a bed, and I am quite 
certain that the more I can insist upon that, 
the more readers will there be for the A.B.C. 
of gardening. 

A day or two ago I was passing a quaint 
old cottage, interesting from the fact that 
from the door one stepped out of Gloucester- 
shire into Wiltshire. A grey old stone struc- 
ture it was, and so different from the modern 
red-brick: houses so familiar to the townsman. 
A glow of orange adorning the wall against 
the doorway caught my attention, and, though 
I am thought to be extremely diffident, my 
professional curiosity prompted me to face 
any odds, so I opened the wicket and passed 
along the flag-stones. I rightly opined what 


a 





it uplifts all. - 


the flower was I was going to see, so I stood 
at the open door, and asked permission to 
look at it. ‘‘ Do you know the name of this 
flower?’ I asked of a two-day bride who 
happened to be the chatelaine for the mo- 
ment. ‘‘ No,’’ was the response, ‘‘but mother 
has got it written down somewhere.’? I was 
glad to hear that of dear, careful old mother. 


‘“‘ Is it not Eccremocarpus scaber? ”? I asked.. 


‘* Yes, that’s it.’? ‘Well,’ replied I, “I 
am delighted to meet with an old favourite of 
mine in this far-away place, and thriving as 
this plant has done in an exceedingly exposed 
position.”’? I was permitted to gather a spray 
of its interesting flowers, and this I sent home 
to the artist, and you have it in Figure 1. 
And then I got a sample of the true gardening 
spirit. Neighbours came out (for a strange 
visitor is a curiosity in these parts), and I 
found they all had young plants grown from 
this parent, and one of the dear ladies 
crowned the visit by offering me a young 
plant. That’s the unselfish gardening spirit, 
and I am going to accept it as soon as this 
country air has done for me what I expect of 
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Fig. 2,—Clematis Jackmani. 


it, and what my doctor is so certain that it 
-will.' But so far-as the matter concerns 
readers, the point I am coming to is to com- 
mend this old-fashioned, but exceedingly 
pretty climber to all who have a south wail 
against which to plant it. There is no better 
contrast nor more fitting companion to the 
Clematis and Rose and Jasmine, for where 
these thrive the Eccremocarpus will generally 
thrive too. 

Clematis Jackmani (Fig. 2) is everywhere. 
Its purple masses are dense above the door- 
ways and around the windows, showing up 
splendidly against the weather-stained stone 
of which every house and cottage in the vil- 
lage is built. The complaint generally is that 
this climber cannot be kept within bounds or 
from becoming entangled. For my part, I 
admire its great mass of colour, whether 
within or without bounds, whether entangled 
or disentangled, but those who complain do 
not appear to know that this can be remedied 
by pruning it hard back every year, so that 
there remains nothing but the new growth 
to be dealt with. By cutting it nearly down, 
it will give finer flowers, and’ the mass will 
not be greatly diminished thereby. I do not 
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know why, but this particular variety out- 
numbers by far all the other varieties put to- 
gether. It may be that it was the first 
known, and because it certainly is the fittest 
against the stonework; it was found to be 
good, and therefore copied. : 

Nearly every garden is gay with Holly- 
hocks. No chosen positions are allocated to 
them; they may be close against the flag 
stones, or against the house, or far back in 
the garden. One would think they were there 
by chance, but what does that matter when 
the effect is so good? Why quibble about 


position when they are so positively there? 


Though I must, both from choice and asa 
matter of duty, insist on ‘* position ” for cer- 
tain plants when dealing with planned gar- 
dens, I should consider myself a meddling 
fool if I went to these cottagers and said: 
‘‘ Look here, you ought to have-those tall 
Hollyhocks behind those Roses and Phloxes 
and other things; they are out of place.”’ I 
would not do it, and I could not do it, for 
the splendid informality of the thing is great, 
and pretty and pleasing, and the cottagers 
enjoy it, which is best of all, 
too much about correctness or about rule— 
the garden is meant first to please the eye, 
but chiefly to please the heart, and those who 
get that,-get all their garden can give, 

Never a village garden but has its Laven- 
der bush, and every housewife now has her - 
bunch of its fragrant blooms hanging to dry 
in the living room. What memories these 
bring of the drawers and linen presses and 
their wholesome, heartening scent. Aye, and 
I know of one drawer where a bridal dress, 
now some forty years old, is still treasured 
and endowed every recurring summer with - 
its meed of sweet Lavender. I have grown 
to look upon the Lavender bush (Fig. 3) as 
quite an institution, and in that respect am 
but one of generations of country boys and 
girls. : 
Many of our old-fashioned flowers, almost 
discarded from town gardens, find their abid- - 
ing home in the villages, and Marigolds and 
Pansies and Stocks and Carnations are seen 
in profuse medleys. As much freedom is 
given them as the cottagers would claim for 
themselves, and if less restriction is as good 
for the people, as it appears to be for their 
flowers, then I wish they had it. Snap- 
dragons are flowering side by side with 





_ Fig. 3.—Lavender. 


Pentstemons, and agree very well together, 
and all I could wish to see changed is that 
some of the older and worn-out varieties 
would give place to some of the newer. 

I should like to spend a summer rambling 
from one village garden to another. They 
have a fascination for me. To come to them 
from the more pretentious and formal gar- 
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dens among which I have to spend most of 
my time is like coming from restraint to 
liberty. It is a wholesome tonic, for it is well 
to know that art has its limitations, and that 
it is not everything. It is restful, too; for 
in these unconsidered gardens the plants are 
left to do very much as they like, and there 


‘are no daily fears of a leaf getting out of 


place here, or a branch getting out of place 


Fig. 4.—Viburnum berries. 


there. Dame Nature is given nearly a free 


_hand, and she can do great things. 


In the hedge at the end of one. of these 


village gardens where I now write are three 


bushes of the Viburnum, and though the 
hedgerows around here teem with it, I think 
it would be impossible to find a more orna- 


-mental shrub anywhere than this is at the 


present moment. Each bush has between 
two or three dozen bunches (see Fig. 4) of 
berries, which pass from green to cream, then 
to coral, then to scarlet, and then to crimson 
before they lose their beauty. I feast my 
eyes just now on a.large vase filled with 
bunches of these, relieved with a few Teazels 
and some purpling leaves of the common 
Euonymus.~ I defy any one to produce a 
prettier vase for effect, yet these are wild, 


-and may be gathered in any quantity around 
the village. 


Happy villagers, if they only 
knew it; but it was left for me, a visitor from 
a town 200 miles away, to come and see and 
appreciate and gather. 


Fruit. 


New Strawberry plantations. © 

At this time of year the planting of Straw- 
berries is frequently forgotten, in the pres- 
sure of what appear more urgent duties in 
the orchard and vegetable garden. Time 
passes so quickly that it is easy to overlook 
the best period for making new Strawberry 
beds, till it has long passed. 

Fortunate is the man who has the right 
piece of ground quite ready for the Straw- 
berry plants at the end of August or early 
‘in September. : 

Ground cleared of a crop of early Peas, 
early Potatoes, or early Lettuce and Radishes, 
should be clean and unexhausted. 

The soil at that period, usually being both 
warm and moist, is in the right condition to 
promote immediate and good root-action. 

Early ‘root-action leads to early growth of 
foliage, resulting in strong, large crowns 
containing (in embryo) ~proportionately 
healthy flowers, capable of producing a-nice 
crop. of fine fruit. : 

In cultivating Strawberries it is desirable 
to have them as early as possible, and nice 
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fruits, in fair quantity, may be obtained in 
nine or ten months from the time of planting. 
This involves a little more manure—or plant 
food—in one form or other, and a little 
further preparation of the ground upon which 
Strawberries are to be planted. 

At one time it was thought that good crops 
of Strawberries could be had only from soil 
containing much marl, or clay, and consider- 
able expense was sometimes incurred in cart- 
ing marl or clay from a distance. It is now 
realised that simply food and water in suf- 
ficient quantity are all that is necessary, so 
long as the water does not contain anything 
harmful to the plant. 

Deep culture is the secret of success. 
Therefore, having cleared the early crops 
from the available. ground (which was well 
manured for those early crops), we bastard- 
trench it or double dig it, and add a nice 
dressing of whatever manure is available and 
spread it on the top of the bottom spit 
of soil, not forgetting the ashes, rich in 
potash, from the fire-heap of burned prun- 
ings, stalks, and other dried rubbish of the 


_ garden and orchard. Nor should we forget 


blood and bone manure, basic slag, steamed 
bone manure, dust of rape cake, soot, and 
décayed vegetable matter. 

The effect of the deep culture is to main- 
tain a larger and more regular supply of 
water in the whole body of soil so treated ; 
and the addition of one or more kinds of 
manure mentioned above just suits the re- 
quirements of the Strawberry, causing the 
leaves to be large, dark, and thick, and cap- 
able of building strong crowns, these, in 
due time, sending forth~ the thick-stalked 
panicles of well-grown flowers; to be followed 
by large and luscious fruit within nine or ten 
months of the deep preparation of the ground 
and the proper planting of strong and’ well- 
rooted runners. a 

The deep preparation of the ground is well 
described and _ illustrated on page 451 of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, July 23rd, 1921. Hf 
any reader prefers to cultivate deeply by com- 
mencing exactly as in single digging, but 
forking the bottom spit before he digs the 
next top spit, he may so do; but let him re- 
member that the operation is not so satis- 
factorv as_ bastard-trenching. Moreover, 
he will be well advised if he places on the 
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planting. The best results are obtained from 
runners which have been properly layered for 
this purpose from young but fruitful plants, 
runners from barren or exhausted plants 
being almost useless. The runners should be 
layered in good soil in small pots, or on 
small squares of inverted turf hollowed out, 
the hollows being filled with good soil. By 
keeping these pots or bits of turf watered, 
the layers quickly root, and receive no check 
when severed and planted. Therefore, with 
their root system in full activity, they 
grow quickly. : 

The young plants should be given abun- 
dant light, air, food, water; in one word, 
they should be planted a good distance apart. 
Certainly not closer than 30 inches from row 
to row, and about 2 feet from plant to plant 
in the rows; but in many places 3 feet by 
21 feet will not be found to be too close, 
Plant with balls of soil and roots entire. 
The young plants quickly become established 
and commence to send out runners, but these 
must be cut off to conserve energy. Under 
these conditions a nice crop may be obtained 
from the plants, and a row of Onions or 
Dwarf Beans, Peas, Cabbage, or two rows 
of Lettuce or Radishes from between each 
row of Strawberry plants the first year, and 
large crops (but no vegetables) in subsequent 
years. 

For right and wrong ways of planting the 
Strawberry, good illustrations are to be seen 
on page 561,: Vol. XLIII., of GarDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. PSU. 


Grubs in Cabbages. 


In this immediate neighbourhood scarcely 
a garden has escaped damage from the grub 
of the Cabbage fly. This pest is, entomologi- 
cally, known as Anthomyia radicum, and I 
am very strongly of opinion that it is imported 
into gardens through the medium of farm- 
yard manure which has not been thoroughly 
‘¢ made ’’—that is, rotted. When a Cabbage 
is attacked, the infested plant should be 
pulled up and placed in a basket, with all the 
grubs adhering to it, and promptly burned. 
A handful of hot lime should be thrown into 
the hole made by the removal of the plant, 
and this will destroy any grubs which may be 
left. In winter the soil should be thoroughly 
broken up, so that the chrysalides may be 
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The circles represent Strawberries planted in rows 3 feet apart 


and 234 teet between plants. 


The crosses represent vegetables 


planted between the rows of Strawberries during the first year. 


top of that bottom spit—after forking—a fair 
quantity of any of the kinds of manure al- 
ready mentioned, before he digs the next top 
spit. 

EPresuintie that the ground has been pre- 
pared and has had a few days in which to 
settle and become more or less firm, it should 
be levelled for planting, by means of the fork 
or harrow. Next arises the question of 


exposed to the weather and to birds. It is 
said that if the plants be watered with a two 
to one solution of water and the ammoniacal 
liquid which may be obtained from gasworks, 
an incipient outbreak can be cured, but I 
have had no practical experience in the matter, 
although the hint may be useful to others. 

W. McG. 

The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 
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Southern Counties, 


Early Vinery. 


Anything required in the shape of root lift- 
ing, renovating, making additions to borders, 
or top dressing may now be carried out. Be- 
fore starting on work of this description 
always make a point of having such requisites 
as compost, turves for the covering of drain- 
age, also to act as retaining walls, drainage 
material and drain pipes at hand, so. that 
delays may not occur. 

A good supply of Moss is also invaluable 
for covering the roots while lifting operations 
are going forward. Old mats, in which to 
lay the roots, for the time being, are also-use- 
ful. This may mean several days if a con- 
crete floor or base has to be laid, to prevent 
the roots from going down into the cold and 
perhaps clay subsoil. Work of the foregoing 
description, when undertaken in good time, is 
usually productive of good results, as the fact 
of the Vines still being clothed with foliage is 
an inducement for the speedy emission of new 
roots, and the re-establishing of the Vines 
in cases where drastic treatment has become 
necessary. 


Early Peach house. 


What has been said with regard to Vines 
also applies to Peach trees, which may stand 
in need of a partial or total lifting of the 
roots, etc., so it need not be further enlarged 
upon. 


Cucumbers. 


To maintain healthy plants in bearing until 
the end of November calls for care in regard 
to cropping and the encouraging of a free 
growth, so that portions of the old bine may 
be cut out at intervals. The roots must also 
be kept active, by affording top dressings of 
rich compost on the little-and-often principle. 
Judicious syringings and dampings are also 
essential, and on cool evenings and nights fire 
heat is necessary to maintain a proper tem- 
perature, or mildew may put in an appear- 
ance. As the autumn advances it will be in- 
cumbent to keep the pipes warm during the 
day also. The same treatment is required 
for plants set out more recently, and however 
well the fruit may be showing abstain from 
overcropping. 


Pelargoniums,. 


The large-flowered type of these useful, 
showy plants that were cut back some weeks 
ago are now in fit condition for shaking out 
and repotting. After shaking away the soil 
and shortening the roots they can then be 
placed in pots of a smaller size than those 
they occupied previously. Use a good sub- 
stantial compost, consisting of two-thirds 
fibrous loam and the remainder of equal por- 
tions of leaf mould and old Mushroom 
manure, with a liberal quantity of sand. 
Keep close for a time, until the roots become 
active, when they should be stood a good dis- 
tance apart on the stage of well-lighted green- 
houses, and be carefully attended to in the 
way of watering and in keeping the growths 
free of fly. When thoroughly well rooted 
shift them into the pots in which they will 
bloom, and see that relabelling is done when 
necessary. : 


Callas. 


These should now be shaken out and re- 
potted; also where they have been planted 
out lift and pot the crowns. In both cases 
stand the pots afterwards in a _ vinery or 
Peach house at rest. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Morello Cherries. 


The Morello Cherry rarely fails to furnish 
a good crop of fruits, even when sweet or 
dessert varieties fail. The tree is very hardy, 
and thrives in almost all soils and situations. 
It is excellent for growing on north walls 
and other exposed positions, where very few 
other fruits would flourish. The tree suc- 
ceeds equally well trained as a standard or 
pyramid, but in these cases a different method 
of pruning and training is needed. The 
growths should be pinched back to four or 
five leaves, and the laterals consistently 
pinched back as they appear. The fruits on 
trees trained against north walls hang for a 
long time, and if they are required very late 
in the year the roots must not be allowed to 
become dry, or the fruit will shrivel and 
quickly deteriorate. No stimulants should 
be given to the roots whilst the fruit is 
hanging on the tree; fertilisers are best ap- 
plied after the fruit is gathered. The best 
time to prune the Morello is directly after 
the fruit has been picked, the method of 
pruning is quite different from that of the 
sweet or dessert varieties. Old wood that 
has previously borne fruit, and is not needed 
to furnish the wall space, should be removed. 
Shoots of the current year which have been 
fastened temporarily should be unfastened, 
spread out, and trained thinly in their per- 
manent places. The sun will then ripen the 
wood during. the next few weeks. Trees 
that have become unhealthy should be care- 
fully examined; if it is found that the trouble 
is due to poverty of the soil, make prepara- 
tions for top-dressing the roots. Very sickly 
trees should be discarded, and their sites pre- 
pared for planting 'young trees later in the 
autumn. - If it is thought necessary to renew 
the border after the pruning is finished, care- 
fully remove some of the old soil down to 
the roots, and replace with a compost con- 
sisting of rich loam, mixed with plenty of 
lime rubble, a little bone-meal, and one-sixth 
part of its bulk well-decayed manure. Some 
of the soil should be worked carefully amongst 
the roots, making it firm as the work 
proceeds. 


Raspberries 

have produced a very heavy crop of fruit this 
season. All old canes will now be cut out, 
thinning the young ones also, so that they 
may receive the maximum amount of light 
and air. 


Brussels Sprouts. 

Keep the hoe at work as much as possible, 
peverially amongst the earlier plantings, at 
he same time removing all yellow or decay- 
ing foliage. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 

Plants of this Begonia are growing freely, 
and the growths must be kept trained to 
supports to retain the plants a good shape. 
The roots need an abundance of water, fre- 
quently supplemented with stimulants. A 
little weak soot water, occasionally, will im- 
part a good colour to the foliage. If required 
to flower in winter, remove all flowers for the 
present. 


Spring Cabbage. 

Plants from the earliest sowing are now 
large enough for planting out. A warm, 
sheltered position is chosen, and the heads 
should be ready to cut very early next year; 
a distance of 1 foot is sufficient. These will 
be followed in due course by plantings to form 
the main crops. F.W.G; 
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Scotland. 
Bulbs. 3 


The earliest bulbs will now be coming to 
hand, and these ought to be dealt with imme- 
diately if early flowers are required. Such 
bulbs may include Roman Hyacinths, minia- 
ture Hyacinths of the Dutch type, Paper- 
white Narcissi, and the Van Thol Tulips. If 
the blooms be required merely for cutting pur- 
poses they may be boxed off, in boxes of a con- 
venient size, or grown in large pans. This is, 
I think, better than filling pots with the 
bulbs, for much time is saved in handling 
them when they need to be removed from 
plunging ground to frame, and from frame 
to forcing house. While a nice feeding com- 
post is preferable, such need not be over-rich, 
and may consist, partly, of old potting soil, to 
which must, of course, be added a proportion 
of good loam, some leaf mould, and a little 
sand. Plunging material may consist of well- 
weathered ashes or of leaf mould. Mice are 
apt to be troublesome among bulbs in the 
plunging bed, so it is necessary to keep an eye 
upon them to prevent damage. 


Late vineries. 

- The main leaves should not now be 
crowded, so sub-lateral growth must be regu- 
larly suppressed. The days begin to be ap- 
preciably shorter, and_in vineries, in which 
the Grapes are just commencing to colour, 
there ought to be some little pipe heat. This 
will hurry along the berries, for it is unwise 
to have them too far from ripe at the end_of 
next month. An occasional watering, with a 
good fertiliser in solution, will be advan- 
tageous. The outside borders ought not to be 


heavily mulched at present, yet when the 


roots are known to be near the surface, they 
must be’so covered that they will not be un- 
duly exposed to the action, or the vagaries, of 
the weather. 
vinery is, probably, a matter of locality. Some 
types of houses require more ventilation than 


others, but, in any case, a stagnant atmo-. 


sphere must be guarded against, for such a 
condition will, almost certainly, lead to an 
outbreak: of mildew. ; 


Tomatoes. 


The lack of sun during the present (so-- 


called) summer has been against the early 
ripening of fruits from spring-raised plants. 
The foliage, therefore, may be shortened to 
some extent, so that the sun may reach the 
fruits and hasten colouring. Attention in 
this respect is more needful at the base of 
the plants than nearer the top, and a little 


Night ventilation in the late — 


nitrate of soda, well watered in, will assist — 


the plants. Superphosphate, too, may occa- 
sionally be used with good results. If crack- 
ing be in evidence it is probable that im- 
proper ventilation is at the root of the evil, 
although, of course, over-feeding, or a too 


lavish supply of moisture, may produce the 


same effect. 


Vegetable garden. 

As the years pass I become more convinced 
that, where only a limited amount of Pota- 
toes is grown, it is not worth while to save 
seed tubers. Nevertheless, where the prac- 
tice is followed, now that Potato lifting is 
part of the daily routine, suitable tubers 
should be selected and placed on one side. 
Medium-sized sets—say, from 1, ounce to 13 
ounces in weight—are, admittedly, the best, 
and these ought to be saved from prolific 
roots. 
planted in spring, will now be fit for lifting 
and drying. Sow Lettuces to stand the win- 
ter; Cos varieties are best. 
Thumb, however, is useful for sowing about 
this time. It is small, but very hardy, and 
excellent in every way. W. McG. 


Autumn Onions, which were trans-— 
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Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Thrips and red spider on Roses, 


(Rose).—Your Crimson Rambler Rose has 
fallen a prey to red spider and thrips. Syringe 
the plant well with Quassia Extract and soft 
soap, Tobacco water, or parathn emulsion. 
Water freely at the roots, and, if you can, 
mulch with some well-rotted manure. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Increasing Kalmia latifolia. - 


(W. M.).—As this ripens seed in_ this 


country it can be most easily increased in this 


way. It may also be propagated from cut- 
tings and layers, but seeds are preferable. 


FRUIT. 
Apples diseased. 

(H. P. K.).—The Apple appears to us to be 
affected with the disease which, in a later 
stage of development, is known as bitter pit, 
or bitter rot, of Apples. The origin of the 
disease and its cause is, as far as we are 


~ aware, unknown, and we regret being un- 


able to give you a remedy for the trouble. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

W. J. H. McLean.—You cannot do better 
than try climbing Niphetos. 

F> G. Ekins.—1, Try W. Poore and Co., 
52, Queen Victoria street, - E.G, ay 25+ you 
ought to have potted up some of the surplus 
plants left over from bedding out, kept them 
through the Meier and increased from cut- 
; 3, ‘‘ Villa Gardening ”’ 
from this office. 

Salop. an Gooseberry mildew. 

- Mrs. H. M. McLaren.—Yes. American 
Gooseberry mildew. Spray the bushes with 
4 ozs. of potassium sulphide to to gallons of 
water to which are added 2 Ibs. of soft soap. 

Waterfoot.—Mainly due to overcropping, 
but in all probability the soil is also dry. Try 
what a good soaking of water with a mulch of 
rotten manure will do, You might also, after 
applying the mulch, give another good soak- 
ing, so as to wash the goodness of the manure 
down to the roots. 

Lt.-Col. W. D. Harris and S. H. Garwood. 
-~Evidently the roots have gone down to the 
clay; in such case the only ‘thing you can do 
is to lift the trees in the coming autumn, take 
out some of the clay, and in its | place put some 
broken bricks, on top of this placing some 





turves, Grass side down. Plant the trees, add- 


ing, as planting goes on, some lime rubble 


sand wood ashes. 


L. C. Blake.—Any hardy _ plant-grower 
should be able to supply the plant you refer 
LOs 

H. A. H.—You cannot do better than have 
some beds of Roses on the lawn with Tufted 
‘Pansies as a groundwork to the Roses. 

Ossett.—One flower is best, such as a Car- 
nation, a Gardenia, a Rose, a Bouvardia, or 
whatever flower you may prefer. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


J. B. R.—1 and 4, please send again; 2, 
Hieracium aurantiacum ; 3, Nepeta Mussini. 
W..E. Burnup.—Phacelia tanacetifolia. 

D. C.—Please send ripe specimens, *See 

our rules to correspondents. 





J. R. Colthorpe.—The smaller of your 
Apples is Red Astrachan. The larger was 
rotten and could not be identified. If you will 


send a better specimen it will be named. 

A. J. B.—1t, Carlisle Codlin; 2, Catshead ; 
3, Duchess’ Favourite ; 4, Lord Derby: 

W. J. H. McLean. Ss he labels came off in 
post. Please send again with labels more 


securely fastened. i 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 
A specially pleasing feature of the very 


successful Ambleside Show was’ the interest 
taken by the children in their classes, one 


-boy having a collection of wild fruits’ con- 


taining 150 varieties, mostly names. The 
‘“G. I.’? Medal was given as the first prize 
in Sweet Peas, and was secured by Mr. 
Robert Wood (gardener to Mrs, Warburton). 
Mr. Wood was also successful in winning 
our medal at the Lake District Show, held at 
Windermere. 


Long Eaton had an excellent show, all sec- 
tions being well represented. The ‘* Hick- 
ling ’’. Silver Cup was won by Mr. S.. Prat- 
ley, the holder, with 163 points in vegetable, 
fruit, and flower classes. Mr.- We E. 
McCracken, the secretary of the association, 
secured the ‘!G. I.’’ Medal for most points 
in the fruit and flower classes (110), and Mr. 
W. McCracken (the secretary’s son) was the 
winner of the R.H.S. Banksian for most 
points in the vegetable classes (gg). 


There was an attendance of about 3,000 at 
the very successful show held by the Becken- 
ham and District Allotment Society. The 
competition for our medal was very keen, 
there being over 300 entries for the classes to 
which it-was-allocated. Mr. A. E. Barnes 
was the most. successful exhibitor, the next 
competitor being only four points below. 


From the point of view of general excel- 
lence the Chipping Norton Show was one of 
the best the society has ever held, and,the 
attendance was very large. The whole of 
the horticultural €xhibits were staged in one 
large tent, at the entrance to which Mr. John 
Cooper, nurseryman, had an effective dis- 
play of hardy herbaceous flowers, among the 
outstanding features being a new type of 


Chrysanthemum maximum, ‘‘ Marian Col- 
lier,”’ with long, white, duplex petals. In the 


open classes the competition was very ‘keen. 
For hardy perennials the award went to Mf. 
F. J. Cooper. Mr. W. Guy secured first prize 
for his stand of Roses. In the Sweet Pea 
section Mr. Knight secured first prize, his 
blooms being remarkable for freshness and 
trueness to type. Mr. Fred Burbidge (the 
secretary of the society) easily secured first 
prize for some well-grown Carnations. The 
““G. I,”? Medal went to.Mr. C. d’A. Samuda, 
which was the award for securing the largest 
value in prizes in the open classes. 


Mr. J. E. Olphin, of Leicester, secured the 
‘*G. I.”? Medal as a first prize for his exhibit 
of hardy flowers (cottagers’ section) at the 
Abbey Park Flower Show, and also secured 
our award for the best four vases of flowers 
at the Highfields Gardening Society Show. 


The entries at the Crowthorne and District 
Show amounted to 334. The Napier Church 
Challenge Cup was won by Mr. Austin, 
gardener to Mrs. Bakewell, of Sandhurst. 
The “ G. I.” Medal by Mr. Benham, gardener 
to Mrs. Cautley, of Wellington College Sta- 
tion, who also won -first “prize offered by 
Messrs. Sutton and Son. A _ type of prize 
which induced exhibitors to put in as many 
exhibits as possible was that of offering tos. 
to cottagers for the highest number of points 
in each of the three sections, flowers, vege- 
tables, and fruit. A splendid display of Roses 
was. shown by Mr. Elisha Hicks, of Hurst, 
Mr. Owbridge, of Crowthorne, displayed an 
extremely artistic design in cut flowers, and 
Messrs. Sale and Son, of Wokingham, ex- 
hibited some alpine plants. 


TURAL 
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“Gardening Illustrated” 
Medal Winners. 


ABERDARE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Cobner, highest points. 

ALYTtH ‘HORTICULTURAL Soct&ty:, Mr. J. 
Urquhart, most points in vegetable section. 

BANFFSHIRE FHLORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
Mrs, Gordon. 

BARNOLDSWICK 


Mr. T. 


HortTICUL- 
Edmonson, 


AND DIStRICT 
ASSOCIATION: Mr. J. W. 
Potatoes. 
Barry HorvricuLtuRAL Society: 
Evans, heaviest Onion. 
Bawtry CorraGE GARDEN 
Mr. W. Freestone, vegetables. 
BEVERLEY ASSOCIATION OF 


Mr. W. 
ASSOCIATION : 


ALLOTMENT 


HOLDERS AND AMATEUR GARDENERS: Mr. F. 
Wright, most points in show (33). 
BLOxwortu HorricuLtturaL Society: Mr. 


A. Spiller, best collection of vegetables. 
Briton Ferry HorvicuLTURAL ‘SOCIETY : 

Mr. W. Hancock, best cultivated allotment. 
BROADSTONE, ALLOTMENT AND HoOrRTICUL- 


TURAL Society : Mr. E. F. Bascombe, highest 
points amateur section. 
BuRNLEY HorTICULTURAL Soctety: Mr. 


J. S. Brunton, Potatoes. 

CHERTSEY ALLOTMENT AND SMALLHOLDERS’ 
Association : Mr. W. C. Billing, winner of 
highest awards. 

CORNFORTH AND THRISLINGTON HoRTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. F. Grint, Potatoes. 

CREWKERNE AND Districr HortricuLTurRAL 
Society: Mr. C. Swain, collection of vege- 
tables. 

CWMAMAN HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Lewis Williams, most points in show. 

DoRKING ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
T1IoN: Mr. T. Austin, Senr., most points in 
show. 

East Happon HortTicuLTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. W. R. Neale, vegetables. 

ELMSTEAD AND Gt. BromLEy HorricuL- 
TURAL Society : Mrs. Verney, cooking Apples. 

Ewett FLower SHow: Mr. W. OD. 
Dubbins, six dishes of vegetables. 

FRINDSBURY GARDENERS’ SOCIETY : 
Bishop, best kept garden. 

GoLcaR FLORAL AND 
SOCIETY : J. H. Howe, 
vegetable section. 

GREASBORO’ GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
W. Boulton, Beetroots. 

GREAT AND LITTLE GRANSDEN HorRTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. J. J. Searle, highest 
points among amateurs not employing a gar- 
dener. 

Harsteap ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
G. A. Lawrence, highest points in show. 

HENLEY-IN-ARDEN ALLOTMENT AND GARDEN 
Association: Mr. H. Hughes, best collection 
of vegetables. 

Hockxiey HratH HorricutTruraL 
Mr. F. Buckley, Onions. 

HowtmrirtH AGRICULTURAL AND HOorRTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. J. Delaney (gardener to 
W. Gledhill, Esq.), vegetables. 

Hook Warsasu. HORTICULTURAL 
Mr. W. J. Cave (gardener to Mrs. 
collection of vegetables. 


Mr. 


Mr. G. 


HorTICULTURAL 
best exhibit in 


SocIery : 


SOcIEry : 
Russell), 


HuccLescotEeE HortTIicUuLTURAL SOCIETY: 
Mr. J. Brookes, vegetables. 
IvyBRIDGE HorricuLruRAL Society: Mr. 


Claud Bartlett, 
tion (cottager). 

KINGSBRIDGE, SALCOMBE, AND DISTRICT 
HorricutturaL Society: Mr. A. MelIlwraith, 
collection of outdoor-grown fruit. 


highest points in flower sec- 


LEPTON AMATEUR GARDENERS’. ASSOCIA- 
tions: Mr. Arthur Berry, Potatoes. 

LINCOLN ALLOTMENT Ho.LpEers’ AssociaA- 
tion: Mr. W. Corden, highest number of 
points. 


MaNsrimeLp GARDENS HoLpers’ Assocta- 


rion: Mr. J. Boole, Sweet Peas. 
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MANSFIELD HortricunturaL Society: Mr. 
T. Revill, Potatoes. 

Mr. Hawkr CorraGre GARDENING ASSOCIA- 
TION: Mr. J.C. Pearce, highést points vege- 
table section, 

NETHERFIELD 
ASSOCIATION : 
of points. 

NEWBRIDGE - ON: - WYE HorticuLTuRAL 
sociery: Mr. J. Edwards, highest number of 
points. 

Norru CERNEY FLOWER SHOW : 
Rason. 

NORTH 
SOCIETY : 
tables. 

PETERSFIELD HORTICULTURAL SoctETy: Mr. 
G. Barnes, six bunches Sweet Peas. 

Port WrrittAm HorvricutTuRAL Society: 
Mr. Wm. Hannah, highest points cottagers’ 
class. 

PotrrErRs- Bar AND NorrHaw— CotTTracEe 
HORTICULTURAL Socrrty: Mr. F. Pond, col- 
lection of vegetables. 

POULNER FLOWER SHOW: 
Shutler, collection of vegetables. 

ROMFORD AND HorRNCHURCH ALLOTMENT 
ASSOCIATION: Mr. A. R. Felston, highest 
points in show. 

SHOBNALL FLORAL AND~ HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. R. Bloor, highest points floral 
section. : 

STOCKSFIELD GARDENERS’ SOCIETY : 
Stewart, Potatoes. 

STRETTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Wm. Rowse, Potatoes. 

St. MELLONS AND District HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. J. T. Pretty, best flower exhibit. 


AND Disrricr GARDENERS’ 
Mr. C. Barnes, highest number 


Mr: Hak: 


END 
Mr. 


(CROYDON) HorvticuLTuRAL 
W. Coles, collection of vege- 


Mirier BisG 


Mr.-J. 
Mr. 


Sr.» Paut’s, Barton, — HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. C. Morgan (gardener to S. 


Russell Cooke, Esq.), dessert Apples. 

THORNBURY HoRTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
C. Hobby, collection of vegetables. 

TIBSHELF FLORAL AND HortTICULTURAI. 
Society: Mr. Thos. Johnson, collection of 
vegetables. 

TITCHFIELD ABBEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. G. D. Barnard, highest points: in fruil 
section. 


Mr. 


Flower Show Fixtures, 1922. 


SEPTEMBER. 


7th.—Nantwich Floral and Horticultural 
Association. 

7th.—Pangbourne and District Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Association. 

S8th.—Merioneth Agricultural Society. 

sth-gth.—Stockport County Borough Fruit 
and Flower Show. 

gth.—-Croxley Green Horticultural Society. 

gth.—Endon and District Gardening Asso- 
ciation. 

gth.—Haltwhistle Allotment Association. 

gth.—High Spen and District Garden and 
Allotment Association. 

gth.—Kidderminster (Chester Road) Land 
Society. 

gth.—Lumb and Water Allotments Asso- 
ciation. 

oth.—Pitmaston Allotment Holders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

oth.—Royton 
Association. 

oth.—Southgate Allotment Federation. 

gth.—Walthamstow Chrysanthemum and 
General Horticultural Society. 

gth-roth.—Darnallt Horticultural Society. 

toth.—Westerkirk Horticultural Society. 

12th.—Edlington and_ District Horticul- 
tural Association. 

13th.—Kidderminster and District Horti- 
cultural and Allotment Holders’ Association. 

13th.—Loughborough Agricultural Society. 

13th.—Mid-Cheshire Farmers’ Association. 

13th.—Twickenham Horticultural Society. 





Allotment and Gardeners’ 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Thetford 


Bulb Bow ls. 
Unbreakable, Light, Artistic and Durable. 


For Growing Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, &c., 
in Moss, Fibee, Shetis, &c., Indoors without 
drainage. 


Made in various shapes and sizes, 


Finished in the popular Olive Green colour, but other 
colours can be supplied to order, 
“A” PATTERN (plain edge). 
Tnches Diam, 4 5 6 ve 9 
Each .. 93d. lld. 1/- 1/9 2/4 
“C” PATTERN (crinkled edge), 
10 inch, 3/- 12 inch, 3/9 
“LL” PATTERN (crinkled edge with foot), as illustrated, 
10 inch, 3/9 2 inch, 4/4 





Tf you have any difficulty in procuring the above goods 
from your local Nurserymen or Seedsmen, we shall be 
pleased to forward to you direct upon receipt of Postal 
Order. When ordering, please include 3d. extra for 1 Bowl, 
6d. for 2, 9d. for 4, Is. for 6, 1s. 3d. for 9, ls. 6d. for 12, 
to cover cost of postage, 


Fully lustrated List 
upon application. 


, The Paten: Pulp 
/ Manufacturing Co., 


eee h yp oes 


(DEPT. 22), 
38, YORK ROAD, 
LONDON, N.1. 















BULBS or QUALITY 


at the lowest prices. 
Send for a List— 


R. LEIGH COLAM, €.0.A., F.R.H.S., 
Horticulturist, SANDERSTEAD, SURREY. 








SELECTAYOUR 


JERSEY “"tr 


TREES 


from our colour charts, illustrating 50 Varieties 
direct from photographs. 


Carnations, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pzeonies, 
Cordon and other Fruit Trees. 


All Carriage Paid. 


THE JERSEY NURSERIES, Ltd. 


(Successors to Philip Le Cornu), 


THE JERSEY JERSEY. 


NURSERIES, 


Stourbridge Heating Apparatus, 


REDUCED 
PRICES. 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 

Send P.C. for List and 
Quotation, stating 
size of Greenhouse to 

Sole Makers: 
STOURBRIDGE. 











MARKET NURSERY WORK. By F. J. Fuvrcurr, 
I", R.H.S. A series of six books for the practical nurseryman 
and student, by an author whose experience has extended over 
fifty years. Price 4/6 a volume, by post 5/-. 

VoLuME IT. GLASSHOUSES AND THE’ PROPAGATION 
OF PLANTS. Now Ready. 

VoLUME IJ. SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE GROPS. Now Ready. 

VoLUMETIT. ROSES FOR MARKET. Now Ready. 

VoLUME IV. CARNATIONS & PINKS. Now Ready. 

VoLUME V. ORCHARD FRUIT CULTURE. Now Ready. — 


VotumME VI. DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES, AND 
SHRUBS. 


Ready Shortly, 
Prospectus of whole series post free on application. 


BENN BROTHERS LIMITED, 8, Bouverie Street, E.C.4 
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Protection for Plants 


‘*Windolite ” will protect your plants 
more economically than glass. Without 
skilled labour, CLOCHES and HAND- 
LIGHTS can be made at home in practic- 
ally any size or shape for the protection of 
cuttings, seedlings, and plants of every 
kind from weather, wind, and pests. 





THESE ARE PRACTICALLY UNBREAK-~ 


ABLE. . 

A trial length which, without further 
expense, will make a running cloche over 
2 yards long sent carriage paid for 7/11, 
with full instructions. 


‘‘Windolite” is also largely used for 


windows of poultry houses and all out- 
buildings, and for numerous other pur- 
poses where glass would be too heavy and 
brittle. 


Lif 


_(Proprietors, C. M. DAVIES & CO.) 


179-185, GT. PORTLAND ST. (Dept. F), 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Phone: Langham 1819. 








! 


WIRE!! 


£8. d. saved! Genuine “Surplus” BARGAIN ! 


WATERPROOF . . FLEXIBLE . . STEEL STRANDED, 


Very strong, cheap, and long lasting.~ Ideal for training 
Peas, Beans, Hops, Fruit-trees, Tomatoes, pergolas, espaliers, 
arches, wiring of greenhouses, tying up for transit, and 
many other useful jobs. Cash price per mile, 19/6 (full 1,760 
yds.); or 2-mile drum (3,520 yds.), thicker quality, 34/9. 
Drums are free. 

Satisfaction certain !! 


DAVID GREEN, 123, SEYMOUR ROAD, LYTHAM. 


Is CERTAIN DEATH to Leaf- 
mining Maggots, White Fly, 
and all Pests infesting Plants 
under Glass. In boxes, to 
fumigate 1,000 cubic feet, 
1/-; 2,500 cubic feet, 1/9: 
10,000 cubic feet (for ordinary 
Plants), 4/6; 10,000 cubic feet 
(for tender foliaged Plants), 
6/- each. Obtained of all 
principal Seedsmen and Flor- 
ists. Original Patentees ;— 


~ W. DARLINGTON & SONS, 


LTD., 
HACKNEY, LONDON, E.8. 









BURNS ON THE GROUND 
QO APPARATUS REQUIRED 











BURBERRYS’ 
“EVERYWHERE” GOAT 


The industrious man’s coat ; 
for sport, garden, farm, study, | 
workshop or office, Be 


Combines ease, comfort and 
pocket convenience by many 
new and useful artifices, 


Made from Burberry Gabardine 
or Iweeds, weatherproof yet 
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Hardy perennials from seed. 


Attention may be directed during the pre- 
sent month to the sowing of any hardy peren- 
nials not on hand that are likely to be in 
request for another season. Such sowing may 
be recommended from a double standpoint. 
In the first place, seedlings of good things 
thus acquired may take the place in promi- 
nent borders of more common plants; and 
in the second, because a batch planted in some 
outlying part of the garden is always accept- 
able for cutting. A portion of a narrow slip 
garden, especially if the soil is naturally 
deep and moist, will be found useful for the 
purpose, and the species and varieties of the 
same can be-planted here in beds of 4 feet, 
5 feet, or 6 feet, as may be deemed advisable, 
with intervening alleys of 2 feet to admit of 
cutting the flowers without too much tread- 
ing on the beds. 

To the lover of hardy plants, propagation 
of this kind is peculiarly interesting, and the 
seedlings are watched with keen interest right 
away from their first appearance above 
ground until the flower is clearly defined. I 
prefer boxes to the open ground for sowing, 
the double advantage being that, while yet in 
a young stage, there is better opportunity of 
warding off the attacks of insects, and, in the 
case of seed-sowing, the chance to particu- 
larise in the covering given to different seeds. 
The seeds are sometimes very tiny, and, na- 
turally, only require the least bit of soil on 
the top. The strips of wood at the bottom of 
the boxes should be fairly close together, not 
more than 2 inch apart. A few small crocks 
may first be placed, followed by 1 inch of 
rough leaf-soil, the remainder of the com- 
post consisting mainly of old potting soil, not 
too dry, to which have been added some 
fresh leaf-mould and a little sand; the sur- 
face should be even throughout, and pressed 
fairly firm. Prepare the boxes as it might 
be to-day, give a soaking of water, and sow 
to-morrow, taking care the seed is evenly 
covered, and, as hinted above, discriminate 
as to the depth of covering according to the 
size of seed. Place the boxes in a frame 
facing north, and shade in bright weather. 
Be careful the squares of glass are intact, for 
water running on to the soil will wash out 
the smaller seeds, and, as germination takes 
place at various periods, the boxes must be 
carefully watched. 


It is not necessary to occupy space with 
a list of things, because the majority of her- 
baceous plants can be raised in this way, and 
the list would naturally be a long one. It 


Aconitum Napellus bicolor. 


(See p. 604.) 


may, however, be pointed out that, with the 
demand for cut flowers ever on the increase, 
preference should be given to those things 
that can be utilised for this purpose as well 
as to make a display in the ean eo The se- 
lection should also be comprehensive so far as 
the different seasons are concerned, and may 





include the many species and varieties avail- 
able between the first blooms of the Doroni- 
cums and the waning flowers on the panicles 
of the Sea Lavenders. 

I noted above that a planting to furnish 
cut bloom might find a place in a slip garden. 
If there are trees it may not be advisable to 
plant close up to them, but many of the 
things that can be selected will be benefited 
by partial shade. 

It is hardly necessary to add that not the 
least interesting point in this propagation of 
hardy flowers is that it is within the reach of 
all flower-lovers who can command a small 
cold-frame to receive the seed-boxes, and one 
of somewhat larger size for pricking out the 
seedlings until they can be consigned to per- 
manent quarters. A. G. 





Notes of the Week. 


Olearia nummularia. 


I have never seen this in flower at any 
show. To me it is one of the most attractive 
small shrubs, only a few inches high, covered 
with starry white flowers and very compact. 


Godstone. N.S CG: 





Eucryphia pinnatifolia 

is covered with bloom, the first time, certainly, 
in six years, if not more. The.dry weather 
of last year has had such different effects, as 
some shrubs have hardly flowered and others, 


again, are more than usually floriferous. 
Azaleas were a complete failure, while 
Cytisus were better than usual. Wess G. 
‘Godstone, 


Rhodotypos kerrioides. 


Those who admire the single or double 
forms of the Jew’s Mallow—Kerria japonica 
—will find in the plant which forms the sub- 
ject of this note a very suitable companion 
{o either form of the more frequently grown 
shrub. In appearance, R. kerrioides sug- 
gests the better known plant—indeed, it is 
commonly mistaken for a white form of the 
Jew’s Mallow. Rather shy in its early stages, 
if given wall space, it will ultimately reach 
a height of, approximately, 10 feet. Its 
white flowers, on slender stems, are freely 
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produced, the plant is quite hardy, and _ it 
blooms in May and June. 
A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Quercus glabra. 


This rare Japanese Oak is not often seen 
in gardens in spife of its fine distinct charac- 
ter. This is a pity, for it is a very handsome 
tree, with rich, thick, leathery leaves, each 
from § inches to 6 inches long, yellowish- 
green above, grey beneath. I saw a vigor- 
ous young specimen recently in-beautiful con- 
dition, which, although growing in the midst 
of a variety of interesting subjects, was at 
once recognised owing to its distinct and 
beautiful appearance. Its flowers are creamy 
yellow, and the bullet-like acorns, borne in 
upright spikes, have ripened on more than 
One occasion iti this country. E. M. 


Spheralcea Munroana. 

This is looking very pretty now on a dry 
and warm retaining wall, with trails of soft 
foliage studded with bright reddish flowers. 
Though not showy, it is quite attractive, but 
needs to be grown in some quantity to do 
itself justice. In the rock garden it gives a 
note of colour much appreciated jn autumn. 
Not too hardy it is well to roet a few cut- 
tings in a frame, and keep them sheltered dur- 
ing the winter; otherwise it may have to find 
a place in the melancholy list of missing when 
spring reveals the ravages of the winter. 
But it is quite worth giving -it this little 
amount of attention, though it is more likely 
to survive in a dry sheltered wall than if grow- 
ing on the flat. NoeL: 


The Golden Rod—Solidago. 


It has always been a source of wonder to 
me to find such large clumps of Solidago in 
many gardens. The plant is an utter weed, 
and not worth growing. In addition to its 
ragged and dingy appearance, the rapidity 
with which it ercroaches on choicer subjects, 
and the freedom with which seedling plants 
are produced, make it entirely undesirable. 
I would hesitate to plant Golden Rod, even 
in the wild garden. If there be one variety 
which is less objectionable than the others, it 
is S. Virgaurea, but even that might be dis- 
pensed with unless for the sake of having 
a Solidago in the ‘‘ collection,” 

Kirk. 


Dianthus Gladys Cranfield. 


All the Dianthuses seem to have been 
flowering with exceptional freedom this year, 
even for such a very free flowering race, and 
this fine form has been no exception. I have 
a number of plants, and the effect when they 
were al their best was very striking indeed. 
When I first grew this variety I was not very 
pleased with it, as the petals exhibited a ten- 
dency to fall apart from each other, quite 
spoiling the symmetrical look of the flower. 
Whether that tendency, which was un- 
doubtedly very marked at first, was caused by 
the season or not, I do not know, but there 
has been no general recurrence of it since, 
and I have found the habit all that can be 
desired. My plants were very much admired 
this season. 


The double Cineraria. 

Mr, Ellis, of Weston-super-Mare, had a 
very pretty display of this novelty in the 
spring. The plants were just like the ordinary 
bushy Cineraria_in habit, but were covered 
with flowers as double as the old button Roses 

Pompon de Méaux and its congeners. Mosi 
of the colours were delicate, a pale rose being 
particularly charming, and also a soft fijac. 
(This latter word, by the way, seems much 
better as applied to flowers than the indescrip- 
tive mauve, which may mean a bluey or a 
pinky shade, while a clear mauve is more dif- 
ficult to imagine than-a clear lilac.) There 
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was a nice old rose colour, too. Doubling, 
Which spoils so many flowers, seems to suit 
the stiff formality of Cinerarias excellently, 
and to improve them, and as seed is now ob- 
tainable, everybody can try something new 
for the greenhouse, which is not so often 
favoured in this way ass the garden border. 


Viola gracilis Lady Crisp. 

Of all the varieties of the Grecian Violet, 
this is one of the daintiest and loveliest, with 
elegant little flowers of true gracilis shape, 
but of a very pale mauve colour. It seems 
quite as easy as the ordinary V. gracilis. By 
the way, these Violas, which flower with such 
profusion, are greatly benefited by an annual 
top dressing of rich soil or very well-decayed 
dung; it does much to keep them in vigour. 


Dida, 


Quercus rubra. 


The planting season is not very far away, 
and those who are thinking of plants for the 
formation of a new shrubbery ought not to 
overlook the claims of the Red Oak. In its 
native state the tree may grow to a height 
of 60 feet or more. In Scotland it is much 
Jess vigorous, and is, indeed, not uncom- 
monly found upon lawns or in the wild gar- 
den, where, being of slow growth,.its heavy 
and characteristic foliage is highly ornamen- 
tal. My experience is that Q. rubra is more 
effective, because of slower growth, in a 
rather dry site, but, wherever planted, it is 
well-worth its place. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Cornus Kousa with rosy-red bracts. 
Replying to the query of ‘¢ Surrey ’’ in 
GARDENING of August 5, we have a plant here 
of C. Kousa, about 5 feet high, which flowers 
freely, and is of a very beautiful and striking 
appearance. When the bracts have been fully 
developed for some time, many of them assume 


a pinkish tint, with purplish crimson spots or. - 


blotches, but this discoloration, though 
pleasing in effect, seems to me to indicate 
that the bracts are past their best, and are 
going off. 

-I have not noticed any similar change of 
colour in the-bracts of either C. capitata or C. 
Nuttalii,.both of which flower well. 

: H. F. LonGrFigvp. 


A name problem. 


A friend of. mine, an authority on-Lilies,. 
not long ago sent me some seed of Lilium 
Willmotta. Another friend, well known in 
gardening circles, on seeing the fabel, re- 
marked, “‘ This is not its right name,- you 
should call it sutchuenense.’? Now, I have 
some Lilies in-bloom which I believe are L. 
Thayer, but the same friend appeared to 
cast a doubt. as to whether they are not 
‘““ Sutuenense ’’ (as he calls them). On 
turning to R. Wallace and Co.’s 1922 cata- 
logue I see they only catalogue L. Willmott 
and L. Sutchuenense, I then write to my 
‘authority on Lilies ’’ for information, and 
he proves beyond question of doubt that they 
are “‘ Thayere,’’ but adds their proper name 
is ** Davidi.”? OQuery.—What is the Lilium 
described by R. Wallace as ‘‘ Sutchuenense ’’? 

W. G:-P. 


Rose Maiden’s Blush: 


In our churchyard there are somé Yews 
which border one of the paths and have been 
constantly clipped. They are probably quite 
a century old, and among them there is a 
plant of this old Rose, the roots of which 
mingle with those of the Yews. Tt must have 
been growing there many years, and one 


would have thought that it could never have ~ 


survived under such conditions. All through 
last season the soil was dust-dry, but this 
Rose perfected its growth and bloomed pro- 
fusely ‘at its appointed time. A Rose that is 
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~cribed the vigorous growth. — . 
‘way it is unusual for F. conica to exceed 


-August.’? This is the more common experi- _ 
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‘capable of yielding so much pleasure under _ 
such adverse conditions is very valuable. — 
4 BYFLEET. 


Fruiting of the-Loquat. = 9  — 9 = 


In GarDENING ILLUSTRATED of August 5th 
‘I see a note referring to the fruiting of the 
Loquat in a garden at Torquay. As this fruit 
so seldom ripens in England it may not be 
generally known that it is-very good to eat. 
At an hotel at Lenno, on Lake Como, in July 
last year the Nespoli (as they are called in — 
Italy) appeared every day for dessert. I 
saved some seed, and have grown fivé sturdy ee | 
young plants, but doubt if they will stand a 
Yorkshire winter out of doors. ~ a 
Ruru BICKERSTETH. ~~ 
A prolific Tomato plant. nie 
As a regular reader of your interesting 
journal, from which I have had heaps of =| 
valuable information, I thought this note 
would be interesting to.other readers. Ihave 


: 


a Tomato plant, one of 42 grown in a green- 
house. The truss bore 113 fruits. -There are 
still four more trusses on the plant, bearing — 
in all 106, making a total of 219 fruits for the 
plant, which, having no artificial or other 
manure, “is very prolific. The Tomato was 
grown from Sutton’s seed, from which I have 
had a wonderful season. E. G. BRINDLEY. 





Geranium armenum. te ee 
There seems rather a confusion in ~~ 
Geranium armenum. Sir H. Maxwell says _ 
it has an odious trick of depositing its seeds _ 
in its choicer neighbour (GARDENING, ene a 
12th). In ‘* The Garden,” August 5th, Mr. 
Johnson says a gorgeous plant 3 feet high 
does not set seed here and is increased by — 
root division. Farrar’s ‘‘ Roek Garden ” 
does not mention it at all. The ‘ Dictionary 
of Gardening ”’ says blood-red flower, 14 inch _ 
across, height 3 feet. I wonder which is the ~~ 
true armenum. Mine, given to me as G. 
armenum, is the same as Sir Herbert’s. i 
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Fuchsia conica. ee ee 
- Among the hardy Fuechsias, F. conica is 
less frequently.met with than the majority — 
of the family. The variety, like others, strc- —— 
ceeds ina special degree near the coast, | ~ 
where I have had it in fine bushes almost ~ 
6 feet in height. The site and climate were | — 
exceptionally favourable, and to this I as- = 
In a general. ~ 


3 feet in height. It is less floriferous than ~ 
other Fuchsias, but sufficiently free flowering ~ 
to be- worth its place. The flowers have 4 
scarlet sepals, while the petals are of a dark 
purple shade. A. Scottish GARDENER, ~ 
F 5 ree = * > 

Apple The Juneating, = 4 
Ts it quite correct to assume that the Apple 
The Juneating derived its name from June, ww 
seeing that, although sometimes ripe in that 4 
month, it is more generally in season at the 
latter end of Juty? Some old writers have — 
described it as “ripe at the’end of June’’; 
others, including John Rogers, in his “ Fruit 
Cultivator ”? (1834), puts it down as “* ripen- 
ing in the end of July and beginning of — 


ence of our earliest Apple of all, May it not — 
be a corruption of Joaneting, a name given te ~ 
the variety by reason” of it coming into — 
season about the time of ‘St. John’s Day? © 
Rogers, who deplored the fact that the Apple” 
was not in his time so much cultivated — 
as it might be and used to be, mentions that 
in his memory, which went back 7o years, it 
used to be cried in the streets of London as’ — 
“ fine gennettings.’”’ This, in my opinion, is — 
a nearer approach to the name Joaneting than 
it is to Juneating. SH WW 
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- QUTDOOR PLANTS. 





_ There is probably-no garden in the world 
where there is such a lavish display of tropi- 
eal flora as is to be seen in the famous 
Peradeniya Gardens, near Kandy, in the 
island of Ceylon. There a directing genius, 
in the form of the Director of Agriculture, has 
succeeded in making a park which is one of 
the most complete in the world, and a place 
that may be visited many times: with infinite 
pleasure. Those who have visited these gar- 


ee The famous avenue of Talipot Palms 


dens will have come away impressed by the 


skill with which man has combined his own 


= 
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handiwork with that of Nature. There is 
none of the stiffness of a botanical garden, 
yet this beautiful place has all the elements of 
such a garden; nurseries: abound, but they 
are out of sight, and as one passes. through, 


ene sees only that which reminds one of the 


well-kept garden. As a journey is made 
through the extensive grounds, covering an 
area of 150 acres, we pass through stately 
Palms and Bamboos, and on many sides we 


see all manner of ornamental shrubs, all pic- 


if 





verdant lawns. 
P 


| 
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and one never ceases to appreciate the mar- 


sprinkled over the well-kept 
It was a master gardener 
who chose this spot and carried out the work, 


turesquely 





The Peradeniya Gardens in Ceylon. 


vellous fertility he has shown in executing 
his work, and the artistic taste he has dis- 
played in every part of the gardens. It would 
be impossible to imagine a more perfect situa- 
tion for this tropical garden than the basin of 
the river Mahaweliganga, which circles round 
it on three sides. The heat is tempered by 
the heavy rainfall attracted by the surround- 
ing mountains, and the steamy atmosphere is 


highly favourable to the growth of these’ 


in the Peradeniya Gardens, Ceylon. 


luxuriant plants. The primary object of the 
Government in establishing the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in this place was utilitarian, for it 
was intended that here all desiring help in 
matters connected with agriculture would be 
able te obtain it from the large staff of experts 
who are carrying on extensive experiments. 
But the average visitor thinks little of this 
aspect of the gardens, for he vi¢ws them from 
the point of view of artistic beauty. Every 
part bears evidence of careful thought, and as 
one moves along the paths, now along the 
river, now beside a pool with Palms and 


“Bamboos casting their shadows in the waters, 


or passes over the wide stretches of green 
turf, or rambles into the Fernery, the im- 
pression is ever present that the man re- 
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sponsible for this was a master among his 
fellows. Perhaps we shall not find all we ex- 
pect to see in a modern, well-laid-out garden, 
but instead we shall see a striking combina- 
tion of the beautiful and the useful hardly to 
be excelled anywhere. ‘There is little need to 
lay emphasis on the utilitarian work being 
carried on in the grounds, and it will be 
enough to say that all planters in the island 
are indebted to the many and varied experi- 
ments that have been carried on here. There 


is much work done in the preparation of 


first-class seeds, and it is one of the functions 
of the curator in charge to supply all kinds of 
seeds to those requiring them. The experi- 
ments carried on have been of the utmost 
value,to the men engaged in rubber and other 
industries, all of which require for their 
success the most careful investigation and 
care. 


The gardens are within a mile of the town 
of Kandy and can be easily reached, either by 
road or by train. The road from Kandy is 
through a heavily-shaded district, and just 
what one expects in the heart of the Tropics. 
The entrance to the gardens is by a handsome 
gateway near to which one of the caretakers 
lives. The roads are kept. in perfect condi- 
tion, and we can move from one part to 
another along lanes which lead us through 
every type of tropical life. Who can forget 
that wonderful row of Talipot Palms, great 
huge trees all regularly planted, standing a 
great height? One almost feels the walk be- 
tween them strilkes a measure of awe in one’s 
heart. They overwhelm one, and one is silent 
as one passes between them. Just near by 
we see a small pond, but how different from 
the ordinary pond, for all around there are 


the graceful Bamboos, some of the most 
beautiful trees in the Grass kingdom. Their 
stems are jointed-like polished green or 


yellow marble, and they have exquisite plumes 


of feathery foliage. Some of them are- not 
less than 1oo feet high. We are told that 


some species of the Bamboo found here flower 
gregariously, all those in one district coming 
to maturity in the same vear, after which no 
flowers of that species will blossom till a new 
generation has come to full age. In one place 
we see a fine specimen of the red Cotton-plant 
tree, which during the month of January or 
February presents a gorgeous spectacle, due 
fo its being literally covered with large fleshy 
flowers of bright scarlet hue, which it showers 
in rich profusion upon the green sward, thus 
providing for itself the rich setting of a carpet 
of blossoms. Someone has said of the glori- 
ous profusion of plants of every description 
that are to be found here, ‘‘ Here Nature 
asserts herself almost uncontrolled; ~ she 
gives us grandeur of form, wealth of foliage, 
extthberance of growth, and splendour of 
colour—unfading beauties, but of a quite 
different kind from those of the sweet summer 
flower gardens or the well-lkept stoves and 
greenhouses of England.”’ It is not the ordi- 
nary British or American landscape garden, 
but it is really tropical, vet with an orderli- 
ness that in no wise takes away from its 
naturalness. The undulations of the lard, 
the picturesque river, the natural pools have 
all been taken advantage of and used well. 
The 


Main CentraL Drive is a 
quisite beauty, the beauty being 
careful planting of the shrubs and 
of which grow to a great height. 
spend a long time studying the interesting 
collection of plants to be found along this 
striking road. Not far distant is the Fernery, 
and, as one might expect, here are gathered 
together a unique and choice collection of 
Ferns from all parts, and this provides one of 
the most fascinating corners of ‘the gardens. 
Beneath the shade of foftv trees rivulets flow 
betiveen’ banks carpeted with Ferns of in- 


grove of ex- 
due to the 
trees, some 

One may 
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finite variety, some so minute as to be hardly 
distinguishable from delicate Moss, others 
robust and tree-like, and some even bearing 
fine tufts of feathery leaves as large as stately 
Palms. Beautiful parasites cover the trunks 
of the neighbouring trees, making the whole 
a veritable fairy scene. As one moves about 
the gardens we see many kinds of birds, some 
of them full of interest to the bird lover.*® The 
flying foxes, as the people of the island gener- 
ally call this curious bird-beast (Pteropus 
Edwardsi), are fruit-eaters, and they may be 
seen in hundreds hanging head-downward 
like legs of mutton from the topmost 
branches of lofty trees. There they sleep all 
the day, but at sunset they awake, unfold 
themselves, spread their heavy wings, flap 
them, raise their heads, finally unhook their 
hind claws, and fly off on their nocturnal 
foraging expeditions in search of fruit. 
Squirrels of all kinds may also be seen 
running about the trees. There are some 
well laid out roads, and advantage has been 
taken of the river to give all the picturesque- 
ness possible to the scene. It is delightful to 
take a ride along the winding path on the 
outer side of the garden and to note the 
many kinds of trees, rubber, etc. A striking 
feature of several parts of the park js the 
beautiful climbing plants which grow so freely 
here. 

As_ before stated, these gardens are not 
merely for pleasure and show, but they are 
intended to serve scientific purposes. Near 
the Great Circle is a museum Sie es com- 
mands a glorious view of the gardeifs, and is 
full of objects of great interest. Practically 
all the timbers found in Ceylon are repre- 
sented here by specimens. Entomology is 
represented by a series of most interesting 
insects. The greater part of the gardens is 
in the form of a park, but near the centre we 
come across the great flower garden. Here 
the landscape gardener has had full fling, and 
in this spot he has produced what many large 
parks would be proud to possess. The open 
space is tastefully laid out with flower beds, 
and during the greater part of the year it is a 
great display of flowers of brightest hue. In 
this part there are shade houses for Orchids, 
some of which are most exquisite and wonder. 
ful. What an amount of time and trouble 
must have been expended to obtain all these 
varieties. Not far from the flower garden 
Wwe see the Rose garden, and this jis well 
worth a visit, for the collection of Roses is, 
indeed, exceptionally good. Running across 
the green lawn is a series of arches made of 
Bamboos and several pergolas, and these are 
covered with Roses of great beauty. It is a 
scene never to be forgotten, and it is no won. 
der that the people of the district are proud of 
these lovely Roses. The line of arches runs 
between great massive trees, and certainly 
forms one of the most effective parts of the 
gardens. This is not a place to spend an 
hour, it is a place one must resort to time 
after time. Its beauties grow on one, and 
there is never-ending joy in learning of the 
secrets held so many years by these works of 
Nature, but now being revealed by the 
patient, reverent search of the workers. The 
gardens are full of wonder, and testify to 
the unsearchable riches of Nature, as well as 
to the skill, love, and art of the men who 
have heen responsible for fashioning this 
Nature garden so well that it brings deep joy 
into the hearts of all who love the beautiful in 
life. E. W. Srater. 

Hassan, Mysore State. 





Lilium Martagon, 


There are, I believe, gardens in which 
Liliums as a family do not succeed—at least, 
in a satisfactory way. When this is the case 
the gardener ought to try clumps of the Mar- 
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tagon Lily, for beyond cavil, it will thrive 
where others fail. The variety is the most 
accommodating of all the Lilies of my ac- 
quaintance—and their name is legion. _Tt will 
grow and bloom in wet situations or in sites 
which are dry—in shade or in sun. In 
favoured positions the stems may attain to a 
height of 4 feet or 5 feet, and I have had 
spikes which carried over a dozen blooms 
each, while the perfume, in the evening, is 
remarkably sweet, W. McG. 


Aconitum Napellus bicolor. 


I came across an unusually fine mass of 
this attractive Monkshood in a cottage gar- 
den far up among the Dumfries hills the 
other day. It is too frequently dwarfed and 
comparatively crippled by being planted in dry 
soil, but in the rather moist place where | 
saw it and in the cool air of the mountains 
this old Monkshood was very fine. It is a 
variety of Aconitum Napellus and is a bolder 
plant than A. Ackermanni, which is of much 
the same colour—blue and white. It grows 
as much as 6 feet or 7 feet high when happy, 
and is brighter than the typical A. autumnale, 
whose deep blue flowers are a trifle lurid in 
their colouring, and more effective than the 
white variety A. a. album.’ The Aconitums 
have suffered in popularity with the great 
improvements which have been effected in the 
Delphiniums, but they would surely repay the 
consideration of the hybridiser and seedling 
raiser. This variety has handsome spikes of 
large, ornamental, hooded flowers, and is 
quite a good feature in borders or in wild 
gardens. S. ARNOTT. 





Among the hardy flowers. 


THE CROWN ImpeRiALs.—I am very much 
pleased with the remarks of ‘‘ South Bucks ”’ 
on page 503 about this old-fashioned plant, 
which does not 
gardens of any size compared with those 
attached to cottages, where it is often grown 
in big clumps. It seems a great waste of 
material to cut spikes of the Crown Imperial, 
a process which must surely result in weak- 
ening the bulbs for another year. It is a 
very stately plant. Crown Imperials should 
not be too long out of the ground. 

GAILLARDIAS OR BLANKET FLOWERS.—I 
suppose most of us who have become inter- 
ested in hardy flowers have tried the Gail- 
lardias, whose glorious blooms are so delight- 
ful in the garden, and most. of my fellow- 
amateurs will agree with ‘ Townsman ”’ 
(Pp. 503) in advocating raising them from 
seeds rather than depending upon propa- 
gating them by cuttings. I have found them 
unreliable in my little experience. Yet some 
of the named varieties are so fine that I hope 
someone will be able_to give us a good 
method of achieving success with them. 
Nurserymen who make a speciality of them 
do not have the same trouble so far as one 
can see. 

SHOW VERSUS TuFTED Pansizs,—The show 
season is the cause of many disappointments 
and misleading impressions. You go to the 
show and you see blooms of perfect form and 
colour and of great size compared with the 
ones you grow. All unthinking of their habit, 
you go and order some of these Pansies. 
Then you find that they are “ leggy,’’ and 
not nearly so free-flowering as the smaller 
varieties and of little or no value for garden 
decoration. I have seen them exhibited in 
baskets, and something of the kind which 
would reveal the habit of the plant is surely 
desirable for the benefit of those of us who 
are not devoted to exhibition flowers. 

THE Star or BETHLEHEM.—I read some. 
where the other day a glowing eulogium of 
the common Star ‘of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 


appear so frequently in _ 


‘its intense colouring. 
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galum umbellatum). I am not a very great 
admirer of this bulb. It is advocated as 
‘“ being good for naturalising.”” That is all 
very well if you have plenty of room, but if 
you have not and have only a limited space 
which you want to fill with gdod things, then 
this Star of Bethlehem becomes a pest, seed- 
ing and springing up among other plants, 
and giving one a good deal of trouble, be- 
sides being in the way of the other plants. 
It is quite nice in bright weather, but in dull 
times, just when you want some flowers to 
cheer you up, it chooses to keep closed. I 
once had a big mass of it in a garden I 
owned, and I had to extirpate it as a trouble- 


~ some thing, hardly worth the space it occu- 
pied. 
introducing the common Star of Bethlehem 


Amateurs should think twice before 


to their gardens. 
An AMATEUR OF Harpy FLOWERS. 





Sweet Willa 


I have been interested of late to observe 
a return to favour of the Sweet William. 
Pink Beauty seems to have had something 
to do with the revival, but the older varieties, 
such as the Auricula-eyed Sweet William, 
appear to have shared in the interest. | 
have seen more plants of Sweet William in 
gardens this year than for a very long 
time. I am induced to pen this note 
from having observed a few days ago 
a railway station garden where the Sweet 


William was the flower most largely. em-- 


ployed. The plants were evidently derived 
mainly from a mixed packet of seeds, and 
there was a wonderful diversity of shades of 
different colours. 
ties were most in evidence. A bed at the 
same -station was filled with Pink. Beauty, 
and looked exceedingly pretty. The 
Auricula-eyed varieties of the present | 
day are not so clean-cut ; 
as I used to see long ago, but that is a detail 


which is nowadays of little consequence com- 


pared with the time when prizes used to be 
offered at shows for trusses’ of Sweet 
William, and when the judges were wont to 
pay special attention to this feature, 

Kss. 





Plants for the herbaceous border. 
Gaillardias are always favourites in the 


herbaceous border. They are showy when — 
growing, if a trifle untidy in habit, and good 


for cutting. One of the best is the King, in 
which the red colouring of the ray florets is 
well developed, the 
at the tip of each floret. 
Scarlet is another good subject by reason of 


above, without an 
nuals, Coreopsis tinctoria and GC. verticillata 
may be planted. Bartonia aurea is another 


desirable annual which may be planted where _ 
a good golden yellow display is wanted. | 


Some gardeners hardly appreciate the utility 
of annuals 


ceous border. Poterium obtusum is a grace- 


ful little plant with bright rose-pink flowers. a 


It was introduced from Japan some years 


ago, but is not so well known as it deserves _ 


to be. Amongst the blue flowers there are 


few more brilliant than the Delphinium Blue - 
For a well-planted' border it is — 


Butterfly. 


shades. 
excellent flowers, but the whole 
been marred by clashing colours. 


virgatum roseum, for example, a choice plant — 
and very free flowering, could not stand near _ 


this Delphinium without offending the eye. 


Jasione perennis is a choice little blue flower, — 


suitable for the front of the border. Charieis 


heterophylla is another annual of a beautiful 


The Auricula-eyed varie. 


in the eyes 


yellow appearing merely — 
Potentilla Gibson’s 


In proximity to the x 
colour clashing, the an- _ 


among the inmates of the herba- _ 


is 


> 


necessary to give every attention to the colour — 
We have seen. borders containing _ 
effect has _ 


Lythrum 
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blue colour, which should find a place in 
the border. Purple flowers are apt to clash 
with their neighbours, but where room can 
be found for them, Liatris spicata and Cen- 
taurea dealbata should be included, particu- 
larly the latter by reason of its attractive 
and nearly white foliage. White flowers 
must be used with still greater caution, not 
because they are liable to clash with neigh- 
bouring colours, but because they-draw too 
much attention to themselves. Physostegia 
virginiana alba, if used sparingly, is worth 
its place. 


Colchicum speciosum album, 


A few of our British bulb dealers issue 
advance lists of the autumn flowering Mea- 
dow Saffrons and Crocus species, and if the 
farmer are wanted to be of much _ service 
this year the corms should be planted as 
early as they can be obtained, although this 
may be done when other bulbs are to hand. 
Still, early planting of the Colchicums is de- 
sirable, and I would put in a word for the 
more plentiful planting of the lovely white 
variety of Colchicum speciosum known as 
C. speciosum album. Those who only know 
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reputation is justified, but a very little atten- 
tion (at the proper time) will result in well- 
furnished plants which will bloom freely 
during the entire summer and autumn. 
After planting, pinch out the leader of every 
plant. This induces a free break of side 
shoots, and, when these attain to a length of 
6 inches, peg them down. Kirk. 


Tufted Pansy The Mearns, 


This old Tufted Pansy is still popular, and 
is‘ used with considerable effect in many 
gardens in lines, beds, or groups. Its flowers, 
although not so pleasing in the estimation 
of certain flower-lovers, are effective when 
employed in the garden. They have the 
greater portion of the bloom of a rich plum 
purple, and this is brightened by the white 
on a portion of the upper petals. It is quite 
a free grower and bloomer. a). 


Crocus Katherine Parlow. 


Readers who are going to add to their 
Crocuses this autumn may profitably be re- 
minded of the loveliness of the white-flowered 
Katherine Parlow, one of the new varieties 





River scene in Peradeniya Gardens, Ceylon. (See page 603.) 


the old C. autumnale, the common Autumn 
Meadow Saffron, can form from it no idea 
of the noble proportions and high beauty of 
C. speciosum album. It has been likened to 
a creamy white Tulip, and the comparison is 
not so far-fetched as may be thought, as the 
blooms are larger than thoSe of many Tulips. 
~The shade of white is a pure ivory-white, 
and the flowers are of much substance, last- 
ing for a long time in perfection. This white 
showy Meadow Saffron blooms generally in 
September, but may be earlier or later accord- 
ing to the seasonal conditions and those of 
the garden. C. s, album should be planted 
as soon as it comes to hand, and prefers a 
good, rather rich loam, but will thrive in a 
sandy one also. This white variety was 
originally sent out by Messrs. James Back- 
house and Son, of York, at the price of 45 
per “bulb.” It is now quite reasonable in 
price. ‘ S. ARNOTT. 


\ 


Single Petunias. 


Single Petunias are much less favoured in 
the flower garden than they were years ago— 
chiefly because they have acquired the reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘ straggly ’”? and weak. If left 
to themselves it cannot be denied that this 


with which Crocus-lovers have been favoured 
within recent years. It is one of the finest 
of the white varieties. The purity of its seg- 
ments seems to be enhanced by the fine 
orange anthers which adorn the flowers, and, 
as it is a free bloomer in the open, as well 
as in pots with soil or in fibre in bowls, it 
should win increasing popularity when better 
known. ~ Ess. 


Tufted Pansy Florizel. 


Although far from being new, Tufted 
Pansy Florizel is still one of the best of its 
colour. In it the raiser achieved what was 
the aim of so many, the elimination of the 
central rays. It has fine large flowers of a 
lovely rose-lilac, and has proved so satisfac- 
tory that it has become highly popular. It is 
excellent this year. Se A 


Rheum Dr. Baillon, 


In some large gardens such fine Rheums 
as palmatum, Emodi and atropurpuréum 
dissectum are to be met with, but it “is 
rarely that one comes across the fine plant 
known as Dr. Baillon. It has big, light- 
green, highly ornamental leaves, and sends 
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up spikes 8 ft. or 10 ft. high, with the char- 
acteristic flowers of the genus, but of a rich 
rose. This is a plant more suited for the 
wild garden or an open space in the woods 
than for the choice border; it is worth con- 
sidering, however, by those wanting a bold, 
stately plant for their gardens. 





Blue Cupidone (Catananche 
coerulea). 


This old-fashioned border plant deserves a 
place among the best of our hardy flowers. 
Its attractive Cornflower-like blooms are 
borne freely on long, graceful stems, and pos- 
sess the same crispness as the everlastings. 
I have a group of this charming plant with 
Lilium Henryi growing out of it, the effect 
being all one could desire. RE. M. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Eelworm in Phloxes. 

Will you help me once more by examining 
these stems of Phlox, and tell me what is 
wrong? I cannot grow them successfully. 
Both the old roots, which were divided last 
autumn, and the new ones I put in, suffer in 
a like manner. They are one of my favourite 
flowers, and I will be glad to take any trouble 
to get them to flourish. 

(Mrs.) CATHERINE HILEs. 


|Your Phloxes are suffering from the most 
severe attack of eelworm that has come to 
our notice, and we can only advise you to 
destroy by burning every bit of the plants 
and all the roots you can manage. These 
are severe measures, but there is no effective 
cure for this trouble that we know of; and 
if you are fond of Phloxes and wish to have 
them in a flourishing condition we can only 
advise you to make a new start next spring 
with plants obtained from a collection guaran- 
teed free from this pest. You should start 
making preparations for the new plantation 
this autumn in a different part of your 
garden. We do not know what your soil is, 
but if you are on a good loamy soil, not too 
heavy in texture, we should strongly recom- 
mend you to trench the new ground for the 
Phloxes two spits deep and apply to each 
square yard 2? lb. of dressing of Kainit and 
basic slag in the proportion of two parts of 
basic slag to one part of Kainit. Fork this 
ground over again roughly once or twice 
during the winter ; in the spring, fork in some 
well-decayed manure, and plant your Phloxes 
a- week or two later, when you may confi- 
dently hope to succeed with your favourites 


without recurrence of the trouble that spoiled 


your pleasure this season. The eelworm 
(Tylenchus devastatrix) is a minute nematoid 
worm scarcely visible to the naked eye. 
Frost has no effect upon it, and it withstands 
heat up to 125 deg. F. It withstands long 
periods of drought, and it seems impossible 
to kill by being submerged in water. It is 
immune to vegetable poisons, and can only 
be eradicated by burning, acids, or metallic 
compounds. This applies, of course, only to 
soil infested by the pest, and for obvious 
reasons cannot be used for eelworms con- 
cealed in the tissue of living plants without 
destroying the plants at the same time. 
Hence our advice to destroy your’ plants and 
to start fresh with healthy plants upon new 
ground carefully treated to destroy any eel- 
worms that may be present. The place 
where your Phloxes were this year will, in 
all probability, grow a crop of some other 
plant without any bad effect next year, or 
you could trench and dress, as recommended 
for the new plot, but we should certainly not 
plant Phloxes again in the same position for 
some years to come. |] 
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VEGETABLES. 


Current work in allotments. 


With regard to autumn planting generally, 
the aim should be to finish the work, or, at 
all events, get the principal part of it done, 
before the real cold, winter weather comes. 
If done unreasonably early the plants, such 
as Cabbages, Lettuces, ete., bolt instead of 
forming solid hearts. Avery late planting 
means stunted growth, simply because new 
roots are not made owing to extreme cold- 
ness of soil. 

SPRING CapBaGES.—This is one of the most 
important crops of the year. These plants 
will succeed better in winter on a rather poor 
soil than in the summer, because there is 
more moisture, and some early feeding in 
March and April will prove beneficial. But 
if a fairly good loam is available, do not 
hesitate to plant, simply taking the precau- 
tion to firm the soil well while it is compara- 
tively dry in cases where, through lifting a 
previous crop, the ground has been loosened 
much with the garden fork. Retain all the 
roots possible, plant a fair depth, and not 
closer than 16 inches from plant to plant in 
rows 20 inches apart. The surface of the soil 
should be blackened with soot, which should 
be roughly raked in prior to planting. 

BLANCHING CELERY AND LEEKs.—Since the 
middle of July I have visited many exhibi- 
tions and have been surprised and pleased 
to see so many really fine specimens of 
Celery, Parsnips, Onions, Carrots and Cauli- 
flowers. The disappointing vegetable was 
the Leek. It was, however, rather early for 
the Leek, arid by the time it is really needed 
no doubt the growth will be highly satisfac- 
tory. The white Celery was almost exclu- 
sively used in collections, and it should be; 
the red or pink sorts are not fit for use so 
early, nor should they be so employed, as I 
think it is a pity to disturb immature crops 
chiefly intended for autumn and winter use. 
There are two methods of blanching, one 
temporary the other permanent. The first 
is to use paper or thin cardboard for Celery, 
and also Leeks, and the second is to use soil 
alone. I recommend for the former a base 
of sand and finely-sifted ashes; these, mixed, 
I place round the lower portion of the plant 
2 inches to 4 inches up the stalk, and then 
use the paper collar above. The mixture pre- 
vents slugs gaining access to the stalks under 
the paper, and so prevents, too, the outer 
stalks being eaten and discoloured. I prefer 
soil only for the Leeks, with a few handfuls 
of sand to each plant as the work of earth- 
ing-up is done. In every case, earthing-up 
should be carried out gradually, so. that 
ample supplies of water and stimulant may 
reach the roots of the plants while the latter 
are growing freely. Some cultivators may 
be tempted to use nitrate of soda to hasten 
the growth of these plants. To all such I 
say “‘ don’t’; the nitrate, even in very weak 
doses, injures the fleshy roots and yellowness 
of leaf follows. ,Weak soot water and liquid 
manure will answer the purpose without risk. 

Tomators.~This has not been an ideal 
season for Tomatoes, even under glass, and, 
as many allotment holders like to grow a 
few plants annually, the bulk of the fruit 
will need artificial ripening. One generally 
sees Tomatoes. placed ‘in sunny windows, 
porches, and on greenhouse shelves to ripen. 
Fruits thus exposed often shrivel badly. The 
best place is a warm, dry cupboard. Put 
on the shelf a piece of flannel, and then the 
Tomatoes, so that they do not touch each 
other ; cover with another piece of cloth, and 
almost close the door. The fruits may be 

& 


/ 
ripened in boxes kept in the dwelling-house 
or a dry, warm shed. 

Lerruce aND Enpive.—In_ the southern 
counties these salad plants may be safely 
wintered outside on a fairly dry border; but 
in the north it is wise on the part of the 
cultivator to provide a rough frame to afford 
some shelter if severe and prolonged frosts 
come. = 

SWEET WILLIAMS AND CANTERBURY BELLS.— 
If the plants are sturdy, get them planted 
in their flowering quarters as soon as possi- 
ble; if rather weakly, let them remain in 
their nursery beds undisturbed till spring. 

Polyanthuses and Wallflowers -must be 
treated in a similar way,~and Giant Double 
Daisies, too. The Sweet Pea lover must sow 
seeds of his favourite varieties now in pots 
filled with good loam, and see that the re- 
sultant plants are duly protected from hard 
frosts in a rough frame, failing an ordinary 





one. G.4G.-B: 
Potato Northern Star. 
It may interest readers of GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED to learn that quite recently 
I came across a breadth of this, at one 


time famous, but now almost forgotten 
Potato. Many will remember the furore 
caused by Northern Star in the early 


‘*.go’s,”? and no Potato grower worthy of 
the name was satisfied unless the ‘t Star ” 
was included in his collection, while the ex- 
hibitor thought that it was useless to show 
if the variety did not occupy a prominent 
place in his exhibit. Like many other widely 
boomed things, Northern Star did not fulfil 
the expectations formed concerning it, and 
now it has been almost, if not quite, for- 
gotten. I grew it in 1903, and-in 1904—in 
the latter year because I did not think it had 
received justice in 1903. The test during the 
second season merely confirmed that of 1903 
—namely, that Northern Star was far—very 
far—from being all its raiser’s fancy painted. 
Other contemporaries of the ‘‘ Star” were 
Klondyke, King Edward VIJ., and Sutton’s 
Discovery. Klondyke was, like Northern 
Star, overprdised. Sutton’s Discovery was 
certainly a marvellous Potato. Through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Sutton I had an oppor- 
tunity of trying Discovery before it was put 
into commerce, and I confess _I. was 
astonished by the weight and quality of the 
produce from, approximately, 1 Ib. of seed 
tubers. My sole objection to the variety was 


_that, owing to its extremely robust haulm, 


it took up too much space in the average 
garden, requiring drills at least 3 feet apart. 
Regarding King Edward VII., comment is 
unnecessary. I fell in love with the variety 
from the beginning, and_ still continue to 
grow it. Personally, it is my favourite of all 
Potatoes, and I have grown many. 


W. McG. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 





Cauliflower sowing in autumn 
versus spring. 


This season I planted some autumn-raised 
plants and others raised under glass in the 
spring, and obtained heads about the same 
time, those ‘from the autumn sowing being 
much the larger. Kinds have to be con- 
sidered. If for autumn sowing then a good 
strain of Early London is to be preferred. If 
for spring sowing then a good strain of Early 
Erfurt should be used. I consider this better 
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than Snowball. In my early days there were 


many fine strains of Walcheren, but this 
is very difficult to obtain now. Dorset. 





Lettuce for autumn,  _ 


Seedling Lettuces should be transplanted 
from the seed-bed “at an early stage to pre- ~ 
vent overcrowding. Plant in rich soil, and — 
allow plenty of space between the plants, so 
that the hoe may be used freely amongst 
them during the autumn. If sheltered posi- 
tions are available later on, where the plants 
can be covered with portable frames in win- 
ter, the supply may be continued to the end 
of the year without much trouble or expense. 
Another sowing of a good hardy variety may 


~be made at once; provided the weather is - 


mild the plants from this sowing will be of - 
great service. F.W.G,, 





Late Potato prospects. > 

~ If one is to judge by the good crops of 
Earlies which have been lifted, then, so far 
as weight goes, there will not be very much to. _~ 
complain of. The problem, however, which 

is the more perplexing is, what effect the con- 
tinued wet season will have on tubers when — 
they come to be lifted and-stored. Will they 
keep? That remains to be seen, but in view 
of previous experiences it is worth while re- 
calling that when the time comes to dig up 
Potatoes a dry and, if possible, sunny day 
should be selected for the job. If the weather 
does not serve to dry them in the open then 
this should be done under cover. It is much ; 
the best to store them in small quantities in — 
bags, or better still boxes, first of all discard- 
ing any that show the slightest signs of — 
disease. If a big lot is stored and only a few _ 
tubers are affected, it is surprising how 
quickly others suffer. The best plan, so far 
as home supplies are dealt with, is to put 
them away in small lots. MIDLANDER, | 
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NOTES AND-REPLIES. ~~ 


Tomatoes unhealthy. Say 
Kindly inform me what disease the en- 
closed Tomatoes are attacked by. I haye not 
had it up to this year, and one-third of the 
Crop is infected. I top-dressed with short — 
farmyard manure this year. Perhaps that 
may have affected them. eA ae ie 
[The condition of the Tomatoes sent is due — 
to the absence of potash in the soil. You can 
improve matters now by using a fertiliser — 
containing a fair percentage of this ingredient, re. 
or you may apply a manure specially made 
up for Tomatoes, which can be obtained from — 
any dealer in garden sundries and manures. _ 
Another season add a liberal quantity of wood 
ashes to the soil when potting off the plants.] 
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Tomatoes*scalded. — Speeds 
Can you tell me the reason why enclosed 





Tomatoes do not colour at the top? We 
have an excellent crop, large size (I send small 2 
ones), and nice to eat, but dozens, if not 
hundreds, are like these. They are the same 
in both Tomato-houses. The yellow part 


softens a little, but isalways a bit hard. The — Ea 


me 


houses are not shaded, nor is there a wealth | 
of foliage. = - New Castie. : 
[Your Tomatoes are what is known as 
** scalded,’’ caused when the fruits are in the 
morning damp with moisture because. the 
house has been shut up close and the sun ee 
scalds them before they are dry. Scalding, — 
too, may be due to the foliage having been — 
cut away. Rich food is often given, and — 
-without foliage to absorb such food it is forced _ 
into the fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and 
scalding. It is impossible to prevent scalding — 
when this severe cutting is practised. The — 
smooth varieties scald much sooner than the — 
corrugated sorts, the skin probably being” 
thinner.] : ee 
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Campanulas, of one species or another, 
seem to adorn the well-furnished rock garden 
from earliest spring till.autumn frosts, A 
very choice little plant for the present season 
is Campanula garganica hirsuta. It is a 
compact, prostrate plant, with pale blue, erect 
flowers and hairy leaves, giving the foliage 
a silvery appearance which contrasts pleas- 
ingly with the flowers. Ceratostigma plum- 
baginoidés is another. valuable sub-shrubby 
plant, which is doubly attractive for its 
bright blue flowers and_ red-tinted leaves. 
Diascea Barbarze is. usually treated as an 
annual. It grows about a foot high, and 
bears distinct, coral-pink flowers over a long 
period. Dracocephalum Isabelle is a par- 





, / fi 
Campanula garganica. 


ticularly choice~ variety of the Dragon’s 
- Head; its large flowers are of a very deep 
blue shade. The Cyclamen Poppy, Eomecon 
~ chionanthus, an introduction from China, is 
a charming subject for the rock garden. It 
has pure white flowers, nearly 3 inches in 
diameter, and in the centre of each is a group 
of golden stamens. Most of the Willow 
herbs are too vigorous for the rock garden, 
but Epilobium rosmarinifolium is of dwarfer 
habit than the majority, and it does not ap- 
pear to require so much moisture as some 
species; its flowers are of a pleasing pink 
colour. Gentiana Lagodechiana has the 
merit of being easily grown, a deep sandy 
loam being the most suitable soil. It is 
-semi-procumbent, bearing a number of small, 
glossy, green leaves and blue, white-throated 
-— flowers. Though not so brilliant as some of 
the Gentians, it is far more easily managed 
than the majority. “A Lobelia which makes 
a good subject for the rock garden is L. 
 sessilifolia; its violet blue flowers make a 
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ALPINE. | 


Some seasonable plants for the rock garden. 





striking colour patch. Still more brilliant is 
Myosotis azorica. A specimen we saw re- 
cently was smothered in dark blue flowers. 
It is not really hardy, and requires ‘a warm 
corner; it grows freely in a light soil. A 
native plant that thrives in, and is an orna- 
ment to the rock garden, is Scabiosa colum- 
baria, growing about a foot in height and 
bearing freely its rather small pale blue 
flowers. 


ie 





Campanula garganica. 


This charming and free flowering Cam- 
panula belongs to that southern section in 
which the flowers run to a star shape rather 


than the more usual bell shape, which gave 
the name to this genus. They appear to be 
very local in their distribution, and as their 
trailing habit indicates are mostly cliff dwel- 
lers. These two facts should be borne in 
mind in their cultivation in our gardens, 
where these plants, unless the position be 
exceptionally well drained, should find 
homes on walls, rock crevices, steps, or rock- 
ledges, and preferably in fairly sunny posi- 
Lime in some shape or form is very 
acceptable to them, and I never had finer or 
more free flowering plants than in a Surrey 
garden, where all the forms throve magnifi- 
cently on a hot slope of solid chalk, overlaid 
with only 3 inches or 4 inches of rather poor 
soil held in position by large blocks of sand- 
stone. ; 

The finest form of Campanula garganica, 
generally known as W. H. Payne or Payne’s 
variety, is of a rich colour, with a distinct 
white centre. C.g. hirsuta is pale lavender, 
with white centre; the foliage in this case 
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densely hairys- There are pure white varieties 
of both the glabrous and the hirsute forms. 
Another similar, but much more compact 
growing plant with jagged leaves and re- 
markably free flowered is often, but errone- 
ously, grown as C. garganica Erinus. This 
is really Campanula  fenestellata, an 
allied species, well worth growing. The other 
erroneous name under which this plant is 
sometimes found, C, garganica compacta, 
describes it very nicely in a general way, but 
the colour demarcation in the flowers is far 
less distinct in this plant than in the real 
Gargano Bellflowers. Campanula Erinus, 
which appears sometimes as a third alterna- 


tive name for C. fenestellata in our gardens, 


belongs to a little annual Bellflower from 
the Mediterranean regions, and, I believe, 
is not in cultivation, 
C. fragilis, C. isophylla, and the hybrid 
C. Mayi also belong to this section, and, al- 
though commonly grown as greenhouse 
plants in hanging pots in cottage windows 
or in window boxes succeed very well in the 
open, more especially in a northern exposure, 
and by preference in the chinks of a wall. 
Slugs-are very fond of all these, and must 
be carefully kept away. Campanula Elatines 
and C,. elatinoides might with advantage be 
added to the collection of star-shaped Bell- 
flowers. These, however, require a_ little 
extra care during the winter, and at all times 
in keeping slugs at bay, which they will 
amply repay by their profusion of flowers. 
All these are freely increased from cuttings 
of about inch-long growths cut off early in 
the year. Inserted in pots of sandy soil, 
and carefully looked after in a closed cold 
frame these root in about three weeks, and 
make good little flowering plants by the 
time, July, their month of flowering, arrives. 
W.ES TH, I. 





Some moisture-loving plants. 


One of the most brilliant of the moisture- 
loving plants is Lobelia fulgens (syn. L. 
splendens). There are several varieties, of 
which Firefly, Queen Victoria, and Hunts- 
man are the best. The leaves are of a red- 
dish purple colour, and the flowers a bright 
crimson. In moist, peaty or leafy soil these 
plants are robust and free flowering, con- 
tinuing to bloom till cut down by frost. 
Saururus Loureiri is a quaint little plant, 
with small white flowers, borne on a rather 
elongated raceme—a characteristic which ac- 
counts for the popular name of Lizard’s Tail. 
Of the purely aquatic plants in flower at the 
present time, Pontederia cordata is worth 
growing. There are some, indeed, who con- 
sider it one of the handsomest of the hardy 
aquatic plants. The bright green leaves are 
heart-shaped, with long stalks, The flowers 
are sky blue, borne in spikes. Planted in 
water from 6 inches to 12 inches in depth 
it is easily grown, and may be propagated 
by division at any time. The native Lim- 
nanthemum peltatum, with its bright yellow 
flowers, is worth a place in the water garden. 
It is inclined to spread all over the surface 
of the water, and should be reduced from 
time to time. 


Vittadenia triloba. 


I thought I had quite lost this delicate little 
plant, as I hadn't seen it in my rock garden 
the last year or two. Probably the seed had 
lain dormant—as it certainly might have been 
excused for doing last year—for several plants 
have appeared again this year, and are now 
crowded with their elegant and fairy-like 
flowers’in white and pink, fading to almost 
crimson. -It is one of those things which 
usually looks after itself all right, which is a 
good thing, as it is too precigus to lose. 


Net 
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Colouring Black Hamburgh Grapes. 


Of all black Grapes this is the easiest, and 
at the same time the most badly grown, I 
have yet to see the house in which it will not 
grow, for its adaptability is remarkable. An 
amateur with one greenhouse in which he 
grows all and sundry may plant it without 
hesitation, and in a mixed house if will be 
the last to show the effect of any oversight or 
neglect. As for its cropping’ under good 
management, Alicante alone is heavier, and 
the flavour of the berries leaves little to be 
desired. But an epicure would quickly detect 
a fault in the latter unless they were highly 
coloured, and it is the too frequent reddish 
tint which prompts the term ‘ badly grown.”’ 
In practically every fruit full flavour goes 
with superior finish, and this is reflected in 
the skin. If Black Hamburgh were a more 
difficult Grape to grow than it is, it would 
frequently collapse under the treatment which 
produces a heavy crop of small, reddish- 
coloured bunches. But how often do we find 
them in place of a limited number of well- 
shaped bunches, the berries of which are 
large and black when ripe. Yet it is ques- 
tionable if anyone who experiences no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the latter could go where 
the former is the worry of the grower, and 
locate the fault at first sight. An advocate 
of the all-inside border would at once fix on 
one made otherwise. Another would go for 
a sour soil, over a faulty drainage, and so 
on. But, in my opinion, it is attention to 
detail that counts for everything. It naturally 
follows that where bunches are brought to 
the ripening stage without any signs of 
shrivelling, or shanking of the footstalks, 
there is not so much amiss with the general 
management. Possibly that superior finish 
which wins praise from those qualified to 
give it may only be absent through a yery 
slight cultural’ oversight. It is out of the 
question here to go through, the details of 
a season’s work, but in generalising we 
may perhaps enlighten the beginner by en- 
couraging him to think over his ways of 
working. 

In the first place, the health of a vine is 
revealed in, and depends on, the foliage. 
At this season of the year every leaf should 
be fully exposed to the light, in order that 
it may develop to its fullest extent, for the 
benefit of the buds which lie at. its base. 
Opinions vary as to the number of leaves Lo 
leave beyond each bunch. Some advocate 
three or four. - Others say two is enough, 
On young rods there may be something to be 
said for three, to further encourage a flow 
of sap through the laterals, and to prevent 
its going to waste in other directions. But 
for middle or aged vines I can see no advan- 
tage in leaving more than two. In any Case, 
overcrowding must be prevented, and towards 
this end the rods should be about four feet 
apart. Of late years there has been a lean- 
ing towards allowing more space between 
the glass and the wires, and experience has 
proved it to be in the right direction. No 
fruit can give of its best unless a free circula- 
tion is permitted amongst the branches, and 
from 17 inches to 20 inches—the latter for 
preference—should be allowed. 

While the constituents of the soil exercise 
a great effect upon colouring, almost as much 
depends upon having the roots under full con- 
trol in a well-drained border. The question 
of whether they shall be all inside or not need 
not trouble us, but wherever they are, we 
should know the extent. To permit vine roots 
to wander out of prepared soil is to court 
trouble sooner or later. Other things being 


equal, colour is certainly governed largely by 
watering and ventilating. While it is essen- 
tial to water with care up to the completing 
of the stoning period, there is less danger 
from being a little more liberal than other- 
wise until the bunches are finished. Especially 
is this the case at the commencement of 
colouring. In the feeding also there is a 
tendency very often to stop when the berries 
have ceased to swell, but it will be found 
highly beneficial to make use of a vine fer- 
tiliser when a change in colour ‘is noticeable. 
Even when the bunches are apparently 
finished, they will quickly lose a lot of colour 
if there is not sufficient moisture at the roots, 
a failing for which lack of sufficient foliage 
to shade from sunshine is often blamed. 
Ventilating is, of course, always guided by 
the amount of heat. An éxcess of artificial 
is not in favour of deep colour. In fact, 
Black Hamburgh, first and last, is a cool 
house Grape, and from the commencement 
of colouring, night air without draughts is 
most essential, and this should be admitted 
from the top ventilators mainly. Mildew and 
ved spider are pests which, unchecked, will 
mar the efforts of the best cultivator, and - 
must be kept in hand. Over-cropping is 
another contributory cause to poor colour, as 
is neglect in the removal of surplus growth. 








Peach Amsden June. 


I have had more than the average experi- 
ence of Scottish gardeners in the cultivation 
of Peaches in the open, and while I have had 
some measure of success with Amsden June 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
variety is of more value in the Peach house— 
even if that be unheated—than on a south 
wall in the open.. Like some others of the 
American Peaches, Amsden June is addicted 
to bud-dropping, and, at times, trees on the 
wall may have to take pot-luck in respect of 
artificial watering, with the result that bud- 
dropping ensues. Nevertheless, when con- 
ditions are favourable, the variety is a fairly 
Isafe setter, ‘the fruits are well up to the 
average in point of size, the colour is excep- 
tionally fine, while the flavour is distinctly 
good. ‘* June,’’ of course—or at least in 
Scotland—is a misnomer, as it is well into 
July before fruits can be picked from trees 
on a south wall.. For a regular successions 
from such a wall I can recommend Amsden 
June, Hale’s Early, Stirling Castle, Royal 
George, Dymond, and Gladstone. This,: ins 
average years, will provide fruits from mid- 
July until October is well advanced. 


W. McG. 


Loganberries, 


As soon as fruiting is over the old canes 
should be cut right down to the ground at 
once and the current year’s wood tied up, so 
as to give it all the opportunity possible for 
getting as well ripened as the present in- 
clement season will permit. © In many gar- 
dens this work is too often left till the end 
of the season, with the result that the long 
new growths, upon. which’ next year’s crop 
depends, are neither 0 vigorous nor so 
ripened as they should have been. More- 
over, as Loganberries are often grown in, 
or adjacent to, the vegetable quarters, the 
long growths often ramble in among the 
vegetables, and run the risk of being trodden 
on and spoiled. I have often seen this happen 
and some of the best growths badly crippled 
in consequence. I find it a good plan to put 
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in quite early in the season two or three tem- 
porary stakes ‘a little away from the bush, 
to which all new growths can be tied whilst 
fruiting is going on, as this not only helps 
to give them more air and sun, but keeps 
them from the injury which may easily be 
caused by those gathering the fruit. Tf it 
is desired to increase the stock, one or more 
of the new growths can be pegged down 
at intervals, and if this is done in good time 
it will be found, by the end of the season, 
that nearly every joint has rooted. It is 
quite a common thing for one of the canes, 
if allowed to lie on the ground, to root at the 
tip in the samé way asa Blackberry does. 

Pe ey Bs 


Feeding fruit trees. 





In the case of fruit trees carrying heavy — 


- crops, especially bush trees whose roots are 


well under control, no time should be lost in 
assisting them to bear the strain of fruiting 
by feeding them with weak manure water. 
Last year imposed a great strain on such 
trees; the crops were heavy in many cases, 
but, owing to the prolonged drought, it was 
difficult and generally impossible to give them 
the assistance they required. Many trees are 
carrying good crops this year, and a little 


_ timely assistance now will not only result in 


finer fruits, but will greatly benefit the trees. 
Had the season been a-warmer one thé trees 


1 


could have been mulched with old manure, ~ 


the soluble constituents of which would have 
been gradually washed down to the roots by 


the rains; but the uniform coolness of the. 


summer, after the hot spring, made mulch- 
ing impossible, as it was essential that the 
root system should not be deprived of what 
little sunshine and warmth there was, as it 
would have been had the trees been mulched. 
NSE: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Peaches falling. 


I enclose two Peaches, of which a good 
few are falling. I have not lost any until 
now, just before ripening. 
March 27th, just as the blossom was falling. 
I have a Nectarine and another Peach tree in 








Ny 


I came here on 


the same house, and both have done excel-— 


lently. The fruit of the Peach has not 
swollen away as it should from the beginning. 
They have been well watered, etc., and the 
tree looks very healthy. I should be pleased 
if you could enlighten me as to the cause. 
: Se Gos 
—— I should be glad if you would tell me 
the cause of the fruits falling prematurely 
from a Peach tree growing under glass with 
others. The fruit falls just previous to ripen- 
ing like that enclosed. The presence of small 
brown spots on the skin arouses the suspicion 
that disease may be the cause of the trouble. 
Last year every fruit ripened perfectly. 


There were a dozen this year, and the same 


number last year. Growth is vigorous, ant 


the first year after planting (1919) the tree was _ 


lifted, but not last year. The border is 2 feet 


deep and 3 feet wide, and the soil is on the mg 


light side. Outside the border is sand—the 
natural staple. The usual cultural routine has 
been followed, 
Peach and the Nectarines have done’ really 
well. The variety enclosed is Princess of 
Wales. If the formation of the stone is not 
perfect, would not the fruit have fallen at an 
earlier stage? TC-et 


[The Peaches are apparently affected with aes 


the Peach rot mould, the cause of which is 
obscure, and for which there is no known 
remedy. Well cleansing of the house and 
trees when the latter are at rest are the only 
remedial measures we can advise being taken. 
You may, in all probability, not be troubled 
with it another season.] — hee 
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PLANTS. 





Angel’s Tears (Narcissus triandrus albus). 


Among the many Narcissi which we can 
use in the rock garden, few combine the 
extreme daintiness 6f colour and form with 
ease of culture as does N. triandrus, var. 
albus. The colour of the flowers, which are 
borne one to three on a stem, is of a delicate 





The value of this bulb for growing in pots 
is well shown in the illustration given to-day. 
AiG. 





Achimenes, 
These plants have received so much atten- 


Angel’s Tears (Narcissus triandrus albus). 


_ 


shade of cream, and the graceful way in 
which the flowers depend from the stallx ren- 
ders a group most attractive in April. With 
me the bulbs seem quite at home in sandy 
loam and leaf-mould, planted in groups about 
the rock garden in almost any aspect, though 
I have them mostly in sunny positions, say, 
at the base of some rocks, and where they 
are somewhat protected from wind. I plant 
the bulbs deeply—not less than 6 inches—so 
that any cultivation in their neighbourhood 
will not be likely~to disturb them. 


tion from the hybridist that the number of 
varieties in cultivation is very considerable. 
They are deservedly popular, being by no 
means exacting in their requirements, bril- 
liant in’ their colouring, and of attractive 
habit, many of them forming excellent sub- 
jects for growing in baskets. They may be 
raised from seed or grown from cuttings, or 
from the tubercles which form at the base of 
the stems. 

There is a very fine collection of these 
plants in one of the temperate houses at Kew 
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at the present time. The best of a large num- 
ber of varieties are A. coccinea, with brilliant 
scarlet flowers; A. longiflora and the still 
better A. C. major, with purple flowers; the 
white variety is also good; A. Dr. Hopft, 
purple, with a deep purple eye; A. grandi- 
flora, pale crimson; and the scarlet A. mag- 
nifica; and A. Williamsi, one of the brightest 
and best of the family. Not the least pleasing 
feature of Achimenes is the foliage, which, 
in some species, is exceedingly effective. 





Early-flowering Gladioli, 


Gladiolus Colvillei is one of the prettiest 
and hardiest of all the Gladioli, and is valu- 
able for cutting, particularly the white variety 
(The Bride), which affords an abundance of 
beautiful white flowers in early summer. The 
time of flowering depends upon the time they 
are planted. The early-flowering Gladioli are 
of simple culture; they succeed best in well- 
drained, raised beds of good loamy soil, in a 
sunny position. Some varieties, such as 
Colvillei, are safe if allowed to remain un- 
disturbed, but some persons prefer taking the 
bulbs up and thoroughly drying them, and 
then planting again about November; they 
will then flower early in June. If the bulbs 
remain in the ground throughout the winter, 
care must be taken to apply some protective 
material in severe cold. Propagation may be 
effected rapidly both by seeds and offsets. By 
the former method flowering bulbs are pro- 
duced the second season, and can be left in the 
ground during the winter, provided the soil is 
light and dry and the bulbs are protected from 
frosts. 

These Gladioli are extremely useful for pots 
and can be had in flower at midwinter and 
throughout the spring by gentle forcing. For 
a succession of bloom between the forced 
plants and those in the open beds they may be 
grown in cold frames. For this purpose a bed 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand in nearly equal 
proportions, in which to plant the bulbs, 
should be made up in October. The bed 
should be about 1 foot in depth and well 
drained, and in this the bulbs may be planted 
thickly and 4 inches in depth. The lights 
should then be replaced, and air left on 
always, except during severe frosts. No 
water should be given until the leaves appear, 
about February, or earlier, if the season be 
mild, and then only enough to keep the soil 
moist. The lights should be removed during 
mild weather, and in April altogether. During 
the latter part of May and in June abundance 
of bloom may be cut. When grown in the 
open air they bloom during July and August. 





The Bottle Brush (Metrosideros 


floribunda). 


This is of easy culture and very suitable for 
amateurs of limited experience and who can- 
not devote a great amount of time to the 
growth of plants under glass. Intending 
growers should, however, be careful to pro- 
cure the free-flowering variety, otherwise they 
will be grievously disappointed. In a nursery 
where this class of plant was much grown the 
whole stock of this Metrosideros had to be 
scrapped, for the simple reason that well- 
grown specimens in 6-inch pots only produced 
a single truss of bloom. It was at first 
thought that the culture was defective, but it 
was discovered that there was a shy-flowering 
variety in existence. It may be that this 
variety is no longer in cultivation. Anyway, 
purchasers should be careful. The culture 
presents no difficulties. A mixture of loam 
and peat suits it very well, and it is the better 
for a residence in the open during the summer 
months, with plenty of water in hot weather. 
This Metrosideros is very useful for room 
decoration, J. CorNHILL, 
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_ ROSES. 


Fragrant Roses, 


Perfume is an attribute of the flowers, and 
in no blossom in the garden is it exemplified 
in a more delightful or finer degree than the 
Rose. One of our modern poets asks the 
question, 

** What is fairer than a Rose, 
What is sweeter? ”’ 

as if unable to determine which is the more 

valuable quality. One is almost led to be- 

lieve that in Shakespeare’s day, at least, fra- 
grance was the greater and more highly es- 
teemed virtue when he says: 

“ The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live.” 
We who grow a variety of flowers in these 

days may be interested in many subjects 
throughout the season, and though possibly 
some are not able to grow to their satisfac- 
tion Roses, because of unsuitable environ- 
ment, or_owing to unsatisfactory soil, they 
still have a soft spot in their heart for that 
superb flower which has been described as 

‘The Rose—a Queen more wonderful 
Than any that have bloomed on Orient 

thrones.”’ 

Thus whilst we readily acknowledge the pre- 
eminence of the Rose in the realm of beauty, 
we desire in this connection to remind readers, 
of those, both amongst older and present-day 
sorts, which have great claims upon us by 
reason of their fragrance. I should like to 
say here that the question of perfume in 
Roses is one very much to the front now, as 
with many would-be purchasers of plants, 
one of the questions often put is this ; ‘‘ Is it 
sweet-scented? ’’ and not infrequently if it 
does not possess this desirable quality, it is 
passed over for one noted for perfume. It 
is a point, too, which the raiser of new sorts 
has constantly to bear in mind, as however 
desirable a Rose may be from the stand- 
point of beauty, if sweetness is missing, it is 
considered a drawback. ; 

Some of the old raisers knew full well the 
value of fragrance, and one has but to men- 
tion the names of the varieties they intro- 
duced to be assured of this. Of course, from 
an exhibitor’s point of view, a large number 
of sorts have long since been left in the 
lurch, but from the position of rich fragrance 
they are yet hard to beat. We instance sorts 
irrespective of the various- classes to which 
they belong :— 

Old Réd Damask 

Alfred Colomb 

Dupuy Jamain 

Gloire de Dijon 


General Jacqueminot 
Zéphirine Drouhin 


Of more recent introduction to the foregoing, 
and which provide the grower with blossoms 
possessing the gift of fragrance, may be men- 
tioned such varieties as 


Hugh Dickson 
George Dickson 


Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Ulrich Brunner 

Prince Arthur 

Charles Letébvre 

Gruss an Teplitz 


Madame Alfred Carriére 
Duchess of Wellington 

General MacArthur Madame Abel Chatenay 
Richmond — Madame Ravary 

The Queen Alexandra Juliet 


One might add to the list if need be, but 
the sorts tabulated are sufficient to demon- 
strate that both old and modern raisers of the 
Rose have not lost sight of the great quality 
of perfume, which, after all, considerably en- 
hances the worth of a flawer; whatever it 
may be. Where cut blossoms are used for 
the adornment of tables, how much more ac- 
ceptable they are if they possess this subtle 
gift, and what odour so pleasant as that from 
a bowl of Roses? 

‘““T have just looked at the Roses again 
which you sent,’’ said a friend of mine; 
‘“ they are beautiful, and smell so sweet.”’ It 
is the second attribute which endears the 
Rose to countless thousands, not only those 
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who live in the country, and are able to grow 
them, but to town and city dwellers, who 
think of them as their highest ideal of sweet- 
ness, bringing back to their remembrance, as 
they bend over to exhale their odour, the vista 
of other years, when they, country born, 
walked about a garden in the old home where 
Roses grew, and where the cottage walls and 
-porch, may be, were covered in the summer 


days with their rich and fragrant clusters—a — 


picture that has never been entirely effaced 
from their mind's eye, though it be long ago. 

LEAHURST. 
ee: 





Rose Mrs, Courtney Page, 


In the reports of the N.R-S. provincial 
show, mention was made of a gold medal 
awarded to a new Rose called Mrs. Courtney 
Page. I think it was only last-year that a 
Rose called Courtney Page was placed on 
the market. It is surely a great pity, in 
naming a variety after the wife of a man 
whose name has already been affixed to a 
Rose, that the prefix ‘t Mrs.’’ is used instead 
of the lady’s Christian name.- ‘Only “keen 
Rosarians who closely follow the various new 
introductions from year to year, and become 
familiar with them in their gardens, are 
likely to distinguish between Mr. and Mrs. 
So-and-So, while, in the minds of many gar- 
deners and the great bulk of the public, only 
confusion follows this rather stupid practice 
to which I allude. Although a lady on mar- 


riage surrenders her surname for that of her — 


husband, she retains a Christian name which 
is usually. much more distinctive than 
““Mrs.”’, and F am sure that if the matter 
were brought to the notice of our leading 
raisers, a more distinctive method of naming 
novelties would be adopted. Rep Ross. 


Rose William F, Dreer, 


This new variety is particularly pleasing. 
Earlier in the season it was mentioned as 
being promising, and as the year advances 
it charms more. The tints are more pro- 
nounced, especially the rose tint. on yellow 
in the centre. In list descriptions these hues 
include golden yellow, peach, and red rose. 
They first named is little in evidence, the 
ground colour being faint primrose. ~ I 
should really term it a light-coloured fofm 
of Los Angeles, so similar is it in the chief - 
characteristics of that delightful variety, and 
is from the same raiser. At any rate, it is 
well worth considering, even among the 
choicest of sorts. MayForp. 


The Prince Charlie Rose. 


In this district the double 
known as the ‘* Prince Charlie Rose,’ from 
the tradition that it was worn by his troops 
as the badge of loyalty to the Jacobite cause. 
I am aware that other Roses claim the dis- 
tinction in other parts, but this locality was 
the scene of some of the unfortunate Prince’s 
exploits, and the inhabitants of the old burgh 
of Dumfries had too good reason to-remember 
the visit of Charles Edward and his men, 
while I know that the descendants of old 
Jacobite families have the same tradition re- 
garding the Rose. S. ARNOTT, 

Dumf ries. 
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Roses from cuttings, 
Recent notes from correspondents in Gar- 


~DENING ILLUSTRATED (August 26th and previ- 


ously) have drawn attention to the subject of 
own-root Roses, In my experience the climb- 
ing and rambling sorts do just as well in this 
form as when budded or grafted. I have a 
fine Dorothy Perkins (white) which bears 
testimony to the method of raising from cut- 
tings. When a stock-is worked on there is 
occasionally the risk to be run of the stock 
growing and choking the scion. An instancé~ 
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Rosa alba is ~ 
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of this occurs tome, A bush of the delight — 4 
ful white hybrid perpetual Frau Karl q 
Druschki (which I always prefer to call Snow 
Queen) made quite a number of vigorous — 
shoots. When, however, they flowered they 
proved to be the De la Grifferaie stock and not 
the named Rose at all; The mistake, of 
course, was working the variety on that stock, 
which is chiefly used for strong-growing 
pillar Roses, instead of, say, the cutting Brier 
but for that I was not responsible. - Soa. 

PaLM GREEN.- 


Fr Cae v ~ - 
Osmundas, =) 
Many think that the sole member of the — 
Osmunda family is the popular and stately ~ 
Royal Fern. _As a matter of fact, there are 
~several very useful varieties which are well 
adapted for pot work in a cool greenhouse 
or Fernery. Indeed, the Royal Fern—O. 
regalis—is not infrequently cultivated in pots, 3 
although, personally, I always feel grieved 4 
to see this denizen of the wild cramped and _ 
confined in a pot. At one time, those who — 
grew Ferns for sale used to make a feature _ 
of O. palustris, and I admit that in a small- 
state the variety is not unattractive: 
Formerly very nice pieces could be had, ata 
very moderate rate, in 5-inch pots, lt .is 9 
fairly hardy, evergreen, and useful for winter _ 
work, in cases where heat is limited. The 
fronds, when young, are of a bright, ruddy- — 
bronze tint, and although seedlings come ~_ 
fairly readily from fresh spores, yet itis better 
to rely for inerease of stock upon division. 
Another useful Osmunda is O. gracilis, 
which, when in growth, is rather similar to — ee 
O. palustris. I say when in growth, because 
_the variety is deciduous—dying down in 
winter. The fronds are broader and more 
massive than those of O. palustris. A third 
variety is O. javanensis, or javanica—I amin 
doubt as to the correct name, as'I have met _ 
it under both. This Osmunda is evergreen, — 
and has robust fronds which have some de- .— 
corative value. All.of these Ferns are of — 
easy culture, and do not call for any special — 
attention after they are thoroughly well-estab- 
lished. Like O. regalis, they prefer moist 
and humid quarters, therefore they must not — 
be permitted to suffer from a lack of moisture ~ 
when they are grown in pots. I have seen 
plants of O. claytoniana and of O. cinna- 
momea, but as I have never: had an oppor- 
tunity of observing their behaviour when in ~ 
growth, I merely mention the varieties. = > 
yo on ee ee a 
‘The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. oa nae 








Scolopendrium vulgare — 
aS marginatum, 2 
The fronds of this variety of the Harts- 
tongue Fern are narrow, but under the most — 
favourable conditions they exhibit a richness 
of verdure which is very pleasing. I have 
about three dozen plants, which are growing 
at the foot of a wall which forms the end of a 
glasshouse. Some tall Willows shut away the 
sun after midday, so that they are only ex- 
posed to its influence for about a couple of 
“hours daily.’ When hardening off bedding 
plants we put them in any sheltered place. — 
Some, placed among the Ferns this year, 
were, of course, regularly watered, and the 
Ferns got the benefit"of this moisture, with “Se 
the result that the fronds are finely developed 
and very richly coloured. This Fern ts nates 
worth a place in the garden unless it is given 
really good conditions, but with abundance of 
food, some shade and _ occasional “water- ~~ 
ings, it is very ornamental. BYFLEET. 
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_ TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Garrya lliptica. - 


- No further recommendation is necessary to 


_ those who are familiar with the luxuriant 


growth made by this shrub in the south and 
west counties of England. Here it will 
‘quickly reach the summit of the highest walls 
and cover at the Same time a width of any- 


~ thing from 20 feet to 30 feet. When growing 


in congenial surroundings the plants are 


usually well covered with ornamental ever- 
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green foliage, and when there is a good sup- 
ply of well-ripened wood there is never any 





ordinary garden soils provided the~ drainage 
be good. Cuttings taken from the strong 
side shoots during August and September will 
strike readily if inserted in sandy beds under 
hand-lights. Garrya elliptica was introduced 
into this country from California in 1818. 

H. Greaves, F.L.S._ 





_ Prunus Pissardi. 
In the formation of ornamental groups of 
trees and shrubs this Cherry Plum has a high 


% —— Garrya elliptica. 


ee te : 
dearth of handsome catkins from the month 
of December till February. The sexes are 
disposed on separate plants and the male or 
_pollen-bearing plant is by far the more attrac- 
‘tive of the two. In favourable districts the 
beautiful silky pendulous catkins attain 
easily a length of 12 inches, and in seasons of 


abundance few shrubs are more delightful in 


appearance. Flowering sprays are valuable, 


~~ too, for indoor decoration, and they endure 
24Or, 


_ quite a considerable time in water. 
Although this Garrya is quite hardy it is 
generally considered advisable in cold districts 
to choose a sheltered sunny wall for it, or if 
grown away from a wall, as it sometimes is, 
it is all the better for being protected from 
cold cutting winds. It will thrive in most 
ae 


‘ 


value. Its full beauty, however, is frequently 
lost by unsuitable associations. Many people 
insist on furnishing their gardens with the 
best types of shrubs and trees, but fail to 
realise their true worth by indifferent plant- 
ing. In the case of Prunus Pissardi the chief 
consideration should be to find a suitable ac- 
companiment for its fine bronzy-purple 
foliage, In no case should the extremities of 
the branches be crowded by surrounding trees, 
as this is essentially a tree to stand alone. 


The most suitable background for this Prunus 


which I have yet seen is that of a group of 
golden-variegated Maple. The golden Elder 
might also be employed with equally good 
effect. The coloration of the foliage is 
always best when the tree is fully exposed to 
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sunshine. The bad effect of shade is particu- 
larly noticeable this year. The foliage of two 
specimens in my garden has a very rusty ap- 
pearance compared with what is seen in 
sunny summers. This is a lovely all-the-year- 
round shrub. Besides the charm of the 
foliage the dainty Cherry-like blush blossoms 
are among the most precious delights of early 
spring. H. GREAVES. 


Late-flowering shrubs. 

The flowering season is over long ago for 
the majority of shrubs. A few, however, are 
still in bloom, and, for their lateness, they de- 
serve recognition. ‘ 

AESCULUS PARVIFLORA.—This, the dwarf 
Buckeye, or shrubby Pavia as it is sometimes 
called, is one of the best of these late bloomers. 
Of bushy habit and averaging 10 feet in 
height it is particularly useful for lawns. It 
has attractive leaves covered below with grey 
down. Its white flowers are rendered more 
showy by their very long pink stamens. The 
plant is exceedingly floriferous and perfectly 
hardy. 

ATRAPHAXIS LANCEOLATA, one of the woody 
Polygonums, is not too common in our gar- 
dens. It does well in a sunny site in well- 
drained sandy soil and has the merit of 
flowering late and of remaining attractive for 
a considerable length of time. The last- 
named characteristic arises from the fact that 
the inner sepals of the freely-borne, whitish 
flowers turn pink and persist for a consider- 
able time. 

Hisiscus syrracus, a bushy shrub about 10 
feet high, is very variable, both in the colour 
of its flowers and in,the size of its leaves. 
Though a native of India and China (it is 
uncertain how it came by its specific name) it 
is quite hardy in Britain and thrives in any 
soil. "There are several varieties, some with 
single and some with double flowers varying 
in colour from white to red, purple, and blue, 
and in size from 2% inches to 4 inches across. 
The variety Coeleste, with large single 
purplish-blue flowers, is one of the best. 





Plagianthus Lyalli var, ribifolia. 


This beautiful variety of the New Zealand 
Lace Bark is rarely met with; it is, however, 
quite distinct and interesting by reason of 
its smaller, deeply-lobed leaves, which are 
also of greater substance and more hairy. 
The flowers ate also smaller and produced 
in a greater profusion even than in the type. 
I saw a good specimen recently in full bloom, 
and it struck me as being more grey in 
effect. It is a very fine shrub, which, accord- 
ing to the New Zealand Flora (T. F. Cheese- 
man, F.L.S.), “abounds in many _ parts 
of Marlborough and Canterbury, usually 
on the lower ranges flanking the eastern 
side of the Southern Alps; whereas the typi- 
cal kind is more common in the humid river 
valleys of Westland and Nelson, where it 
is said to form a broad fringe to the sub- 
alpine Beech forests. GG, Mes. 





Pittosporum tenuifolium. 

This interesting tree, with its graceful 
branches and pale green leaves, the margins 
of which are prettily waved; is one of the 
hardiest of the Pittosporums. The young 
shoots being black, form a pleasing contrast 
to the paleness of the leaves. It comes from 
the North and South Islands of New Zealand, 
where it grows to a height of from 20 feet 
to 30 feet, with a slender trunk and dark 
almost black—bark ; it is also interesting to 
note that specimens have already attained 
this size in Great Britain. Although its dark 
purple flowers are at no time conspicuous, 
they emit a delicious fragrance, especially 
during the evening. M.S. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 





Flower garden. 
About cuttings. 


The true gardener, whether amateur or 
professional, propagates his own plants up 
to the extent of his facilities. He is not 





Cutting of Marguerite. 


happy in buying, and, in a sense, adopting 
other people’s productions, when he can quite 
easily produce all he needs for himself. He 
likes to know all his» plants from their be- 
ginnings, and-thus be familiar with the life 
story of each, which adds enormously to their 
interest. There is not an ardent plant-lover 
among us who will question this, or would 
hold that it is not a very natural impulse. 
The time for the autumn propagation of 
many plants has now arrived, and a few topi- 
cal observations will, I trust, prove of service 
to many of those who are not greatly experi- 
enced, or who may yet be beginners. Autumn- 
struck cuttings of bedding plants have great 
advantages over those struck in the spring— 
they are not only earlier by reason of a half- 
year’s start, but their constitution is stronger, 
so that they give better results. Compared 
with seedlings, though the latter in their kind 
are, as a rule, far more vigorous in growth, 
the cuttings are more floriferous, going less 
to growth and more to bloom. Their habit 
of growth conforms more to a given known 
standard, and where uniformity is necessary, 
they can be entirely depended upon, whereas 
seedlings are erratic. May I tell you why? 
The root-system of the seedling is naturally 
produced and always in advance of the 
plant. Its native vigour is conducive 
to equally vigorous head-growth. The 
root-system of the cutting is artificially 
produced, and has to make itself, for 
the cutting, being part of the head-growth, 
is made to do what, in a natural state, it was 
never intended to do, but which it has to do, 
in a state of desperation, if it is to keep itself 
alive. Perhaps I ought not to use the word 
“artificial ’ in this connection, but rather to 
put forward the assumption that Nature itself 
has provided means whereby certain plants 
can emit roots of their own when severed by 
accident or design from. their root-system. 
The work of the propagator is to assist Nature 
by providing the best conditions’ for them to 
accomplish this, and he depends entirely upon 
the circulatory system of the cutting itself to 
produce its roots in a given period of time, 
which is itself determined by the nature of 
the parent plant, whether it be of quick or 
slow movement. This being so, one would 
rather look upon the entire system of rooting 


cuttings as a supplemental emergency system 
of Dame Nature’s, rather than as artificial. 
The art comes in only in creating the most 
favourable conditions, and the part it takes 
in this is so very important that we do not 
without justification fall into the error of sup- 
posing it to be art’s own. 

Upon our interpretation and application of 
these ‘‘ favourable conditions’? the success 
or failure of the cuttings very largely depends. 
If we happen to misinterpret these, then the 
prospects of a successful “ strike’? are more 
or less remote. We are fortunate that the old 
superstitions have died away, that there are 
no longer any mysteries of our cult, and that 
observation and common sense are all that 
are necessary to success, the best guide to 
which being Dame Nature herself. I have 
but an amused contempt for those who at- 
tempt to make mysteries where all is plain 
sailing. 

As a matter of the first importance, I put 
the selection of the right kind of wood from 
which to make the cuttings. Some plants 
make two kinds of wood, viz., that. which 





Cutting of Petunia. 


promises continued growth and that which 
produces nothing but flowers. Typical of 
these is Mrs. Sander Marguerite, Lobelias, 
Violas, etc. That wood which is distinctly 
* flowering ”’ is quite useless for cuttings, be- 
cause, though possibly it may make roots, it 
has not the capacity for growth. It is essen- 
tial, then, to select those shoots which promise 
a continued growth, for what the cutting does 
not possess it cannot possibly give. I hope 
I am clear on this point, but to make matters 
quite clear I have prepared the illustrations 
found in this article to show the kind of 
wood to be selected, and, incidentally, how 
the cutting is to be made. There are, of 
course, plants like the Pelargonium and the 
Hydrangea, which make but one kind of 
growth, the cuttings of which are taken from 
the tops of the current season’s growth. The 
cut is made, as you will observe, in the 
“solid”? wood, and just below a joint. I say 
‘“solid,’’ because though “ firm ’’ would more 
emphatically convey the idea, there is some 
wood which does not become very “ firm,” 
such, for example, as the Lobelia—thus 
** solid ’’ is the best adjective I can use to dis- 
tinguish it from the ‘ hollow.’”? Next in im- 
portance to these two points comes the use of 
a suitable medium in which the roots may 
strike freely, and the correct method of in- 
serting the cuttings. These, too, are vital. 
A whole page would have to be written about 
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them but for the fact that I have again and 
again brought them into these notes, so that 
nearly every reader is familiar with them, and 
repetition would be unacceptable. So I need 
only briefly refer to them now, though that 
much I feel myself in duty bound to do. 
The compost used as a medium must. be 
thoroughly well drained, open, and not too_ 
much of it. Jf there is too great a bulk, ten’ 
to one the drainage will not function aright. 
A light, sweet soil,’ mixed with sharp sand; 
peat and sand, or fibre and sand are the best 
media; but for ordinary purposes and the 
general ‘run of plants, the sandy soil will suf- 
fice. Clean fibre or pure sand are both used 
by professionals for certain plants, but we 
had better leave these to them. As to 
drainage, if I use a box or a pan for cuttings, 
I see that nearly halt the inside space is filled 


with crocks or other similar material, and if ~ 


I use a 6-inch pot I take care that not less 


than a third is so occupied. As a matter of 


fact, if the cuttings are so inserted, that an 
inch of soil lies between them and the crocks, 
I am vety well satisfied; and do not care for 
a greater depth of soil, . f 

The other point most to be insisted upon 
is that of firming the soil around the base of 
the cutting, so that it shall be held firmly. 
To do this without bruising some of the softer 
cuttings calls for some care and judgment in 
the use of the dibble, which, while pressing 
the soil around the base, must not. come 
within one-quarter of an inch of the cutting. 
Now a word about 

GENERAL TREATMENT. Directly the cuttings 
are inserted they should receive a good water- 
ing to settle the soil and the sand well about 
them. This is imperative, and applies to all. 
The most efficient manner’ of watering cut- 
tings in pans or pots is to immerse them 
in a pail of water for about half a minute, 
then stand them level to drain. Where this 
cannot be done a thorough drenching from ~ 
a fine-rosed watering-pot will do, but it must 
be thorough. As a rule, soft-wooded  cut- 
tings need shade, but this does not include 
the Pelargonium, which in September is best 
rooted in the open air. Lobelias, Heliotropes, 
Hydrangeas, Petunias, Salvias, Marguerites, 
and kindred plants should be kept close and 
shaded, modifying this treatment until they 
are rooted. 





Cutting of Fuchsia, . 


These instructions practically cover the ~— 


whole range of autumn cuttings, and will, 
I trust, prove useful to some among my many 
readers. Let me, however, add this: propa- 
gation by cuttings is not a thing for spas. . 
modie effort. It cannot succeed if looked at 
to-day and forgotten to-morrow. Constant 
and sustained care from beginning to end is — 
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essential if that satisfaction, so dear to the 
heart of the plant lover, is to be justified by 
a beautiful and successful ‘ striking.” 


Be Peon, 
_ Fruit. 


Ripe and unripe fruit. 


To be able to distinguish between ripe and 
unripe fruit is generally considered easy. The 
limits separating the unripe from the ripe, 





Cutting of Salvia. 


and the ripe from the first stages of decay, 
are narrow in many kinds of fruits. 


It is generally admitted that fresh and ripe 
fruit is beneficial to those who partake of it 
in moderation, provided that it agrees with 
them. Some fruits naturally contain a con- 
siderable amount of acid when ripe, and a 
larger amount when unripe. Even a ripe 
Doyenne du Comice Pear—one of the best of 
Pears, if not the best—has a very slight but 
clearly discernible acidity. It is pronounced 
in the ordinary Apple, Plum, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Gooseberry, Currant, and Logan- 


-berry. The Pineapple, Grape, Peach, Necta- 


rine, Apricot possess more than a suspicion 
of it, nor is the Melon innocent. It would 
be strange if no acid existed in fruit when 
we remember the part that it plays in the 
regular operations of plant life. 

Almost everyone is aware of the acid nature 
of unripe fruit, but many are unaware that, 
during the process of ripening, much_of that 
acid is being converted into sugar. The 
changes can take place only if heat, light, 
and air be accessible to the leaves and fruit 
of the tree. Therefore, we now begin ‘to 
realise why fruit may ripen earlier or later 
in one year than, in another. The present 
season is an example. The fruit ripens and 
colours slowly, because of the low average 
temperature, cloudy sky, and weak sunlight 
of the past three or four weeks. As a con- 
sequence, the chemical changes which are 
taking place procéed more slowly and less 
perfectly than they would under average 
summer conditions. Therefore, we must not 
expect the fruit ripening now to be so sweet, 


-so0 well-coloured, or so handsome generally 


as it would have been under warmer, drier, 
and brighter conditions. Hence the 
superiority—other conditions being equal— 
of properly grown hot-house fruit over the 
same kinds and varieties of fruit grown in 


’ the open air or in unheated glass structures. 


Moreover, well-ripened, fruit keeps better 


than imperfectly ripened fruit. 


Signs of ripening. 

Generally speaking, all fruit, while in a 
state of growth, is green in colour, though 
one particular shade of green may not pre- 
vail over the whole surface of each fruit at 
the same time. Moreover, the shade of 
green appears to vary with the kind of fruit. 
It is also very interesting to observe that the 
shade of green of the young fruit, until about 
half-grown, appears to be proportionate to 
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the depth of the green of the leaves during 
the same period. 


With the commencement of ripening there 
occurs a change in colour and size. While 
each fruit has been developing its seed, it 
has scarcely increased in size; but with the 
complete formation of its seed, it commences 
and quickly completes its second swelling or 
growth; greens give place to yellows, crim- 
sons, pinks, purples, and russets. Before 
the completion of the change in colour of 
the different kinds of fruits, a change has 
commenced in the structure of the stalk of 
the fruit, at the point of junction with the 
shoot from which it originated as a flower 
the previous spring. The cells at that point 
having completed their work, die, and be- 
come more or less disconnected from the 
shoot ; a few small woody fibres remain, until 
they finally yield to the weight of the fruit 
and the stress of the weather, and the fruit 
ultimately falls to the ground if not previously 
gathered. 


We now arrive at a critical point, and the 
question naturally arises in the reader’s 
mind, What are the signs whereby I may 
know when an Apple, Pear, Plum, Apricot, 
Peach, Nectarine, Loganberry, Blackberry, 
Raspberry, Gooseberry, Melon, or Fig is 
exactly ready to gather? That is a very 





Cutting of Heliotrope. 


reasonable and proper question, since colour 
alone is liable to be misleading, though it 
may occasionally be a true index, as in the 
Grape. 

The Apple, Pear, and Plum are ready for 
gathering when the stalk becomes detached 
easily and cleanly at its point of junction 


- with the shoot upon which it has grown. 


On the fruit being raised by the hand to a 
horizontal, or slightly above the horizontal, 
position, it separates easily from the shoot 
upon which it has grown at the exact point 
of junction of the stalk. If the fruit stalk 
does not easily become detached from the 
shoot, the fruit is not ready for gathering. 


Here we must note that (especially in the 
cases of the Apple and the Pear) there are 
many keeping varieties, or late ripening 
varieties, which are ready to gather several 
months before they are ripe and in. their 
highest state of excellence, whether for use 
as dessert, or for cooking; but they must be 
gathered at the right time and be stored in 
a suitable place for kéeping and ripening. 

All the varieties of Plums practically ripen 
on the tree, but Coe’s Golden Drop may be 
kept, after it is gathered, until November. 

The Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot are ripe 
when they can be detached from their shoots 
by a moderately firm, yet gentle, pull. These 
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fruits should not be seized and pressed by 
the finger-tips (neither should ripe Pears) ; 
the hand and fingers should be placed over 
them, and a gentle but steady pull applied, 
when, if the fruit be ready to gather, it will 
separate from its shoot and remain in the 
hand. If it does not, it should be left a day 
or two longer. Careless seizure and pressure 
by the finger-tips of any of these three kinds 
of fruit are likely to result in a bruise to the 
fruit at the point of contact with each finger- 
tip, and this will result in speedy decay at 
those points of contact. 

Blackberries, Loganberries, and Rasp- 
berries are ready when they can easily be re- 
moved from their core. Strawberries may be 
gathered when ripe, with an inch: of stalk 
when required for dessert, without stalk or 
calyx for jam or cooking. Gooseberries, when 
required for dessert, should have a good half- 
inch of stalk to each berry, 

A well-ripened Fig is very luscious. It 
should be thoroughly ripe, and be handled 
with tender care. 

Melons should be cut and eaten as soon 
as they commence to give off their aroma. 

BAU, 








Weeds. 


This is one of the most troublesome months 


of the year for weeds, and they should be 


vigorously kept down by frequent use of the 
hoe. The saying that ‘‘ one season’s seeds 
mean seven years’ weeds ’’ ought always to 
be kept in mind. After hoeing up, if they 
are at all numerous, it is well to remove 
them from off the ground. Failing which, 
with an occasional shower and dewy nights, 
they will, if chopped up and permitted to lie 
on the surface of the soil, take root again, so 
that they will become an endless source of 
annoyance throughout the winter, particu- 
larly so where they exist amongst young 
seedling crops of autumn-sown Onions, 
Spinach, and the like. 

It is the custom, when garden soil is either 
dug or trenched, to bury all the weeds by 
turning them in as digging proceeds. In the 
case of annual weeds this plan answers so 
long as the plants are not in seed; but to 
bury seeds in winter is to bring them up to 
the surface next time the soil is turned over, 
and a crop of weeds follows, to the astonish- 
ment of the thoughtless, who wonder where 
the seeds came from. The wise course, there- 
fore, is to go over the ground first and pull 
up or shave off with a hoe or spade all seed- 
bearing weeds. 

Where weeds have perished, but were 
known to have seeded, the surface soil should 
be skimmed off and put on the rubbish fire. 
The burning of the surface soil is not only a 
certain means of eradicating weeds that are 





Cutting of Lobelia, 


perpetuated by their seeds, but it also serves 
to get rid of fungoid and insect pests which 
might be hibernating in the top inch or so 
of soil. Severe frost may appear to have 
killed off all the weeds, but it does not hurt 
the seeds, and, therefore, it pays to make 
certain of them by burning the surface soil. 
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GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties, 


Pot Strawberries. 


Give every attention to the removal of 
runners and weeds. When standing on a 
bed of ashes or gravel paths turn them round 
occasionally to prevent the plants from be- 
coming rooted to the material. As soon as 
the roots reach the sides of the pots begin 
feeding with diluted liquid manure or guano- 
water. In regard to watering, be careful to 
see that the soil never gets so dry as to con- 
tract and leave the sides of the pots, as if this 
occurs it is next to impossible to get the balls 
properly moistened afterwards. For this 
reason the condition of each plant or ball 
should always be ascertained by tapping the 
sides of the pots daily. With weather such 
as has been experienced of late, syringing has 
been unnecessary, but with a return to 
brighter and warmer weather a dewing over- 
head in the afternoon would be beneficial. 


Late Grapes. 
Endeavour to get these finished, if possible, 
by the end of the month or at the latest early 
in October, as, if required,-they will then keep 
in sounder condition during the winter than 
when the finishing process is longer deferred. 
With dull and chilly weather to contend with 
the employment of a certain amount of_fire- 
heat has been a-necessity and should be 
continued now until the last berry has 
coloured properly. Although damping must 
be done in accordance with weather condi- 
tions, the supplying of the borders with 
adequate quantities of water whenever it is 
required must in no wise be neglected. 
Whether liquid manure be given at the time 
must depend on the stage the colouring has 
arrived at. If it be general then it should be 
omitted, but if only partial then it may be 
afforded in a dilute tepid state. Keep all 
growths pinched back regularly, making it a 
weekly practice to attend to this matter. 


Late Hambros. 


As soon as colouring is finished lower the 
temperature and keep the atmosphere of the 
house dry. Ventilate according to weather 
conditions during the day and leave as much 
air on at night as may be deemed advisable. 
In low-lying districts subject to misty nights 
it is advisable to leave but a very small 
amount of air on, and then at the apex only. 


Plums and Gages. 


As the choicer varieties ripen and it is neces- 
sary to prolong the supply, the trees should 
be netted over to preserve the fruit from birds, 
or with hexagon netting or muslin if wasps 
and flies are troublesome. 


Spring Cabbage. 

When spring-sown Onions can be harvested 
in good time the plot on which they have been 
grown is often, after it has been cleaned and 
the surface forked over, utilised for the plant- 
ing of Spring Cabbage. Where the ground 
is not yet available a plot of sufficient area 
elsewhere must be manured and dug forth- 
with, so that the soil has time to settle before 
the plants are ready to go out. With regard 
to the Onions, lay them out on a walk or on 
shutters to finish, and as soon as the tops are 
dead and the bulbs perfectly dry, store them 
in a cool, airy place. In the event of wet 
weather having to be contended with, lay the 
Onions on the floor of an open shed to finish. 


A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Early Vines. 


The laterals of early-forced vines being 
now well ripened, their shortening should be 
commenced. Remove about one-third ofeach 
shoot and all sub-laterals from the remaining 
parts, but, in doing this, carefully preserve 
the principal leaves. This pruning will admit 
an increased amount of light to ripen the 
wood, and by concentrating the sap will as- 
sist the buds that are to produce fruit next 
season. Keep the borders thoroughly moist, 
and until the leaves wither liquid manure may 
be applied with benefit. If thrips or red spider 
are present on the Vines, wash them 
thoroughly with soluble paraffin insecticide, 
repeating the operation at intervals. Apply 
it thoroughly to every part of the Vine with a 
syringe, working it well into the crevices 
about the spurs. ; 


Late Grapes. . 

The weather in this-locality has not been 
favourable of late for the colouring of these, 
especially Muscats, and has necessitated the 
employment of fire-heat to make up both for 
lack of sunshine and deficiency of natural 
heat usually experienced at this time of year 
at night as well as by day. Keep lateral 
growths regularly stopped, except on Mus- 
cats, where they should be allowed a little 
more -latitude, particularly if the principal 
leaves are not very robust, or if they suffered 
in any way from-sun-scorch or insect attacks. 
Give attention to the watering of inside 
borders, and damp down in accordance with 
weather conditions, as moisture-must not on 
any account be allowed to condense on the 
berries. 


Apples and Pears. 

The gathering of these now requires daily 
attention. Dry days must always be chosen 
for the gathering of all kinds of fruit, and 
when taken in they should be carefully sorted, 
otherwise imperfect and bruised specimens, 
which will not keep, wili rot and soon destroy 
many of the good ones. 


Ostrowskia magnifica : 
may be propagated at the present time by 
root division. Dig down carefully by the side 
of the plant, and remove the soil from the 
large, fleshy roots, which will probably be 
found growing straight down 3 feet or. more. 
These may be cut into pieces about 3 inches 
long and planted 4 inches deep in sandy soil 
in a sheltered, sunny position. Place a hand- 
light over to throw off rains, removing it in 
November. These pieces of roots will make 
good flowering plants in two years. The 
Ostrowskia is quite hardy. The young 
growths appear above ground in early spring. 
It is then advisable to give some slight pro- 
tection from cutting winds. Immediately the 
flowering is over means should be taken to 
keep the roots from becoming further mois- 
tened by rain. Abundance of air and sun- 
light must be admitted to the soil to give the 
reots the thorough ripening they receive in 
their native habitat. ; 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations, 

grown for flowering in winter, have been 
housed. The inside of the house was 
thoroughly washed before moving in the 
plants, which are arranged thinly on the 
stages. The house Has been fumigated to 
destroy any fly that may be on the plants. 
Tying and disbudding must be attended to, 
the latter being essential if the finest blooms 
are desired. F. W. G. 


_ Azaleas 
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Fruit trees. 


Many, especially amateurs, find pleasure in 
raising seedling fruit trees, but so far as _ 
crops are concerned the game is. not worth - 
the candle. Such seedling trees, be they _ 
Apple, Pear, or Plum, are, however, very | 
euseful as stocks for proved or favourite varie- — 
ties. Budding is an easy way of accomplish- 
ing this, and the present is a good time at 
which to set about the work. The budding 
is done in precisely the same way as Roses 
are budded—the bud is inserted near the 
ground and bound with some soft, pliable 
~ material, such as raffia, which is loosened - 
when it is obvious that the bud has ‘‘ taken.”’ 
The parent stock should not be headed back 
‘until March, when tthe dormant bud will 
break away vigorously. This is very in- 
teresting work, and much more pleasant to~ 
perform than the budding of Roses. As re- 
gards the current work among established 
trees, the summer pruning ought now to be 
well in hand, and such trees as may require 
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assistance may receive a drenching ef liquid 7 
manure or some other stimulant. Like every- 
thing else, fruit is later than usual this Ba 
season, and in the case of Apples it seems ~~ 
likely that individual fruits, as a whole, will 4 
not be up to their average size. Plums and 4 
Gages, where birds are troublesome, will re- 
quire netting before the side next the sun £ 
becomes soft. ; = 
Hardy plant bordets. nee 3 

Where there is a good collection of autumn- © | 
flowering, hardy plants ithe borders will soon 3 
begin to show up well. I often think that. 4 


the autumn display is the most brilliant of the 
Season where representative plants are 
grown. Rudbeckias, Tritomas, Asters, Phy- 
* gelius capensis, Lythrums, the various forms 
of Chrysanthemum maximum, Phloxes, Sta- _ 
tices, Romneya Coulteri, Veronicas, thelater ~~ ; 
Achilleas, and many others, all help to make = 
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the herbaceous border highly attractive during 
the autumn. It must be remembered that 
good, hardy plant borders are not the work of 
a season, and that both time and labour are 
necessary to secure the best results. 














Strawberries. S 


Where early Strawberries (from the open) — 
are appreciated for the dessert, it is a good 
plan to utilise part of a south border for this 
purpose, and to treat the plants as annuals. ~ 
A quarter from which. any early crop has 
been-removed will-do quite well, and if'such © —~ 
be in fairly good heart, no further manure 
than a sprinkling of bone-meal need be neces- eg 
sary. Good, well-rooted young plants should 
be selected; put them out at a distance of 
2 feet between the lines and 18 inches from 
plant to plant. Later, they should receive a 
mulch of decayed manure, which will help the a 
roots during winter. The planting must be e 
done at once, and after the plants have been 
fruited next season they ought to be dug 
down. ips © ; ae 


Shrubberies. 


Those who wish to propagate certain 
shrubs will find this a suitable-time at which «~ = 
to undertake the work. The variégated 
Euonymus, Aucubas, Veronicas, and similar -  @ | 


2 


things will root fairly quickly in a close 
frame. It is questionable, however, ditt ise 
profitable to take up frame room—never too 
plentiful—with such things, as young, well- 
furnished stuff, ready for planting, is by no 
means extravagantly expensive, even in these — 
days of high prices. If time permits, it is 

worth while to look round Rhododendronsand 
in order to remove seed-vessels. 
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September 9, 1922. 


- Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Phlox attacked by eelworms. 

-(X. Y.).—Your Phlox is attacked by stem 
eelworm, Tylenchus devastatrix. So far as 
we know, there is no reliable remedy. The 
best thing you can do is to dig up and burn 
'~ your Phloxes, The soil may then be treated 
| ‘with lime or one of the soil fumigants, but 
nothing short of sterilising the soil by heat 
seems to eradicate this pest. We should not 
plant Phloxes on the same ground within 
the-next two years. 


_ Wireworms and Pelargoniums. 

(Mrs. E. Pain).—It is_always difficult to 
identify an insect with certainty without see- 
_ ing it. Judging from the appearance of the 
specimens you sent, we should say that your 

elargoniums: have been killed by wire- 
worms, the larve of one of the click beetles. 

Your best remedy is to dig in a soil fumi- 
~ gant, such as Gasonite, according to the 
maker’s instructions, or Naphthalene, at 
the rate of 2 cwt. to the acre. Some good 
| may be done by setting traps of pieces of 
Potato, of which the wireworms are very 
' fond. The pieces of Potato should be buried 
_— in the soil, and examined every two or three 
_ days, when the worms may be collected and 


destroyed. 
=~ FRUIT. 


Failure of Waterloo Peach. 
Ds ‘(David Watt).—We think you will over- 
come the difficulty complained of if the 
Peaches are gathered before they become per- 
__- fectly ripe, or in other words, before the flesh 
| becomes soft throughout, A variety of 
| Peach named Crimson Galande has the same 
| fault if allowed to become thoroughly mature 
on the tree, but if gathered so soon as the 
© flesh begins to soften and placed in a fruit 
room to finish, it is then all one could wish. 
Royal George is a fine large Peach of de- 
licious flavour.  River’s Early York is 
another good variety. Magdala is 
~ another fine Peach, not quite so large, but of 
_exquisite flavour; while Alexandra Noblesse 
is a very free cropper and good in every way. 
These varieties, from which you can make a 
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| selection if you still wish to dispense with 
e. Waterloo, can be highly recommended. 

Gtapes not ripening. 
i (Ignoramus).—By all means make use of 
| fire-heat to expedite the colouring and finish- 
a ing of the Grapes. Even with its aid there 


-is just the possibility of your being able to 
finish the Gros Colman by the time men- 
tioned, but if you maintain a steady night 
temperature of 65 deg. and 75 deg. on dull 
~ -days with fire-heat you may accomplish what 
you desire with respect to this variety. No 
difficulty should be experienced with the other 
sorts named. 4 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Levi Tranter.—The Viola G. Wermig is 
listed by Mr. James Box, The Nurseries, 
Lindfield, Sussex, and also Messrs. Bunyard 

'and Co., of Maidstone, Kent. We do not 
~ recollect the other mentioned by you. 

~B. W. J.—Your Gladioli, which, according 
- to your letter, have been in your garden many 
- years, would appear to be of hybrid origin 
and are now reverting to the type fromm which 
~ they. were raised. We have known this to 
. happen before both with hybrid Gladioli and 
other bulbous plants. 

, Miss Hawker.—You cannot do better than 
- ~ get Whinham’s Industry. 

rs A. H. Wolley Dod.—Messrs--J. Burrell-and 
Co., Cambridge; Mr«C. Turner, Slough. 


— 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


NAMES OF PLANTS, 


Scot.—1, Campanula bononiensis; 2, 
Sedum maximum ; 3, Veronica incisa. 

B. T. Bailey.—Rose Excelsa. 

A Constant Reader.—Chicory (Cichorium 
Intybus).. . 

H. G.—1, Helenium autumnale ; 2, Phacelia 


campanularia; 3, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 4, © 


Solidago Virgaurea. ; 

P. L.—1, Bocconia cordata; 2, Phlomis 
fruticosa; 3, Lysimachia  clethroides; 4, 
Ceanothus azureus. 

W. D.—1, Astrantia major; 2, Fuchsia 
fulgens;_3, Chelone barbata; 4, Sedum 
Rhodiola. 

B. H.—1, Begonia metallica; 2, Begonia 
ascotensis; 3, Begonia Weltoniensis. 

T.—1, Sedum spectabile; 2, 
autumnale striatum; 3,  Limnanthes 
Douglasi; 4, Phacelia campanularia. 

W. J. W.—White Beam (Pyrus Aria). 

R. W. L.—1, Vitis striata; 2, The Master- 
wort (Astrantia major); 3, Cestrum auran- 
tiaeum. 

VO S.—Justicia carnea. 

Lady Clonbrock.—Zelkova acuminata. 

F. J. Swell.—1, Amelanchier canadensis ; 
2, Scutellaria baicalensis; 3, Satureia mon- 
tana. 

G. E. Chambers.—1, Helenium sp.; 2 and 
3, specimens insufficient ; 4, Boeconia cordata. 
F. H. Bull.—Please send ripe specimens. 

X. Y—No. 3, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
gracilis aurea; No. 4, Thuya occidentalis 
lutea; Nos. 5 and 6, Cupressus Nootkaensis 
lutea. All the other specimens are Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, which produces many variations 
from a single batch of seedlings. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


G. F.—Fruit came to hand a mass of pulp, 
consequently unable to name. 

Orchard.—Impossible to name from the 
poor unripe specimen you send us. ' Kindly 
see,our rules as to the naming of fruit. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech.—De- 
scriptive catalogue of bulbs, Roses, Pzeonies, 
Carnations, and fruit-trees. Well illustrated 
and very comprehensive. Cultural hints are 
given. Messrs. James Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, S.W. 20,—A_ comprehensive 
catalogue of bulbs. The well-executed illus- 
trations of Narcissi and Tulips will be most 
helpful to amateurs in making their selec- 
tions. Mr. J. Hayward, Woodhouse Eaves, 
Loughborough.—List of surplus layers of 
hardy Border Carnations at very reasonable 
prices. Messrs. E. Webb and Sons, Royal 
Seed Establishment, Wordsley, Stourbridge.—A 
valuable catalogue of bulbs, giving excellent 
cultural notes and full descriptions of the high- 
grade produce for which this firm is noted. 
Messrs. John Peed and Son, West Norwood, 
S.E. 27.—Well-arranged catalogue of bulbs 
and forcing plants. For many years Messrs. 
Peed and Son have supplied the bulbs for the 
Royal Parks in London and for Hampton 
Court Palace, a fact which is, in itself, suffi- 
cient recommendation of their goods. 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd., Edinburgh.— 
An illustrated catalogue of bulbs, Roses, and 
Sweet Peas. Contains useful cultural hints. 














Tuk British PTrERIDOLOGICAL SociETy.— 
The 27th annual méeting of this Society was 
held on the r4th instant at Llanberis. The 
President (W. B. Cranfield, Esq.) presided, 
and nine certificates were awarded to meri- 
torious. varieties. The Society cordially in- 
lovers of British Ferns to join. 
Particulars of membership and copies of the 
“ Gazette ’? can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, C. Henwood, 21, Clifton Road, 


london, W. 9. 
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Glasgow International Show. 


This show, which has been eagerly looked 
forward to by Scottish horticulturists, was 
opened in the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on 
August 30th by the Duchess of Atholl, and 
has proved a gratifying success. The im- 
portance of the show was marked by the 
presence of a deputation from the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, headed by Lord Lam- 
bourne, and a number of awards were made 
by them on behalf of their society. The dis- 
play was a very fine one, and exhibitors from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland showed their 
skill in the cultivation of flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables in a remarkable way. A great 
feature of the show was the magnificent ex- 
hibit of the Parks Department of Glasgow, 
the exhibits being of wonderful variety and 
beauty, and most skilfully arranged under 
the direction of Mr. James Whitton, V.M.H. 
The R.H.S. large gold medal and a special 
appreciation were awarded, together with a 
similar award from the Glasgow Society. 
Other non-trade exhibits receiving special 
mention were a group of plants from Sir 
John Reid, president of the Glasgow Society, 


_ for which a gold medal was awarded by each 


body. A silver gilt Knightian medal went 
to Mr. B. H. Barton, Straffan, with a gold 
one from the Glasgow Society, for an excel- 


lent display of 100 dishes of vegetables. 


The trade exhibits were probably the finest 
ever seen in Scotland, and we regret that our 
space will not permit of anything like a 
proper appreciation of these, and that we can 
only refer briefly to those which received 
the highest awards. Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh, staged a magnificent dis- 
play, which well earned the award of a gold 
medal and: appreciation of the R.H.S. and 
the gold medal of the Glasgow Society. 
Roses were a great feature -here, and we 
noted Mrs. Frank Usher, an excellent chrome 
yellow, Lady Elphinstone, amber, and a num- 
ber of others, which, with Dahlias, Antirr- 
hinums, Begonias, Fuchsias, herbaceous 
flowers, and grand Potatoes, constituted one 
of the leading features among the trade dis- 
plays. The other gold medal awards by the 
R.H.S. went to the following: Messrs. Stor- 
rie and Storrie, for an excellent exhibit of 
fruit trees in pots, the firm also showing 
many of their other specialities, such as Strep- 
tocarpi, Celosias, etc. Magnificent Begonias 
were shown by Messrs. R. Watson and Sons. 
The decorative group from Messrs. Cypher 
and Son, which gained the premier award 
in its class, also received a gold medal for its 


outstanding beauty and excellence. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons staged a superb group, 


showing their specialities in vegetables, 
flowers, and fruit. Messrs. Austin and 


M’Aslan well-upheld their reputation with 
fine’ groups and stands of flowers, fruit, 
vegetables, and shrubs and trees. Carna- 
tions, as shown by Mr. C. Engelmann and 
Messrs. Alfwood Brothers, were magnificent, 
and all deserved their gold medals. 


In the competitive classes competition was 
generally keen, although some entries were 
not forward. Pot plants were a good, though 
not large, section; cut flowers were grandly 
shown, and were mostly in good condition. 
Fruit was generally very good, perhaps the 
only exception being the Apples and Pears, 
which were small; but Grapes and Peaches, 
etc., were very fine: Vegetables were ex- 
ceedingly good, and there was very strong 
competition, as may be gathered from the 
fact that one class for Potatoes had no fewer 
than 47 entries. The decorative classes were 
also well contested. With no fewer than 340 
classes and upwards of 3,000 entries, it is 
obviously impossible to refer to any but a 
few of the leading classes. 

The President’s Cup, with £4o, for a 
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group of stove and greenhouse plants, 20 feet 
across, went to Messrs. Cypher and Sons, 
with one composed of finely-grown plants ar- 
ranged in the firm’s usual masterly way. 
Messrs. R. Watson and Sons had the best 
group of Begonias, 15 feet by 5 feet, with 
grand flowers. Pot plants were wonderfully 
fine as a whole. 

In the class for the collection of cut Roses, 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks exhibited a magnificent 
display, which won against very strong com- 
petition. Messrs. M’Gredy and Son had the 
finest baskets of decorative Roses, while the 
first prize in class for 48 blooms was won 
by Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Ltd., with superb 
flowers, the latter firm also winning for 12 
new Roses, these being Marjorie Bulkeley, 
Earl Haig, Edel, J. G. Glassford, Colonel 
Oswald FitzGerald, Mrs. George Marriott, 
Captain Frank Bald, Ethel Somerset, H. P. 
Pinkerton, Mrs. Henry Morse, Mrs. John R. 
Allen, and Manifesto. Sweet Peas were a 
notable display, and the premier award for 
the collection 15 feet by 6 feet was won by 
Mr. G. Bowness, Mr. J. Smellie winning for 
24 vases. Border Carnations were affected by 
the season, but Mr. J. Smith, Darvel, won 
the leading class with good blooms. The 
open class for a group of herbaceous flowers 
brought out four exhibitors, the premier prize 
going to Messrs. G. Gibson and Co. with 
bright flowers, well arranged. Messrs. R. 
Harkness and Co. second. Dahlias were well 
shown, and Mr. H. Clarke, Taunton, had the 
best collection. Gladioli were magnificent, 
and Messrs. G. Mair and Son well earned 
the prize for 12 vases. Pansies and Violas 
had suffered from the weather, but made a 
good show all the same. For 48 blooms, 
Fancy Pansies, Mr. A. Frater won, and for 
48 Shows Mr. J. Paul was first, Mr. A. Oller 
taking a similar position for 48 Violas. The 
prize for the dinner table was won by Miss 
Hood, Helensburgh, the flowers being 
Francoa ramosa, pink Carnations, and a 
white Water Lily in central bowl of water. 
In fruit Mr. G. Anderson, gardener to Earl 
Balfour, was awarded the honours for a 
decorated table of fruit; and Messrs. Mal- 
colm Campbell, Ltd., for artistic table of 
British and foreign fruit. Mr. D. Halliday, 
gardener to Lady Watson, was first for 8 
bunches of Grapes with very fine specimens. 

Other fruit prizes appeared to be well 
divided among sthe numerous competitors, 
but that for the best collection of 12 dishes 
went to Mr. J. J. Davidson. The leading 
prize for collections of vegetables, for which 
£10 were offered by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, was won by Mr. John Gray, Middle- 
wood, Uddingston. 

For 12 varieties of Potatoes, Mr. R. A. 
Grigor, Dalswinton, Dumfries, was first. 
The allotment holders contributed well in the 
classes reserved ‘for them, and much excel- 
lent produce was exhibited in these. 

Excellent arrangements for the show were 
made by Mr. C. P. Hainsworth, the general 
manager, and Mr. H. M. Mackie, C.A., the 
secretary and treasurer of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Horticultural Society, and 
the large committees from the Corporation 
and society. 








TRADE NOTE. 


The Chilean Nitrate Committee, Friars 
House, New Broad Street, E.C., sends an 
interesting pamphlet entitled “ Catch Crops 
and Forage Crops.”? It contains much of 
interest to the market gardener and to the 
small holder, a very useful calendar of 
crops, and much useful information about 
nitrate of soda. A copy of the pamphlet will 
be sent, gratis, on receipt of a postcard at the 
above address. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Horticultural Societies” 
News. 


There was a grand display of Pansies, 
Violas, and Roses at the Cumberland 
Society’s Show. The Carnations were few 
in numbers, but made up in quality. In 
show Pansies the chief winners were Messrs. 
Smith, Mandale, and Whelan, the first 
winning for best bloom. Fancy Pansies were 
an exceptionally strong display, the winners 
being Messrs. Pattinson, Whelan, and Smith, 
the latter securing special for best bloom. 
Violas made an imposing display and were 
really of tip-top quality. The prizes were well 
distributed between Messrs. Robinson and 
Mounsey, Smith, Pattinson, and Mandale, the 
former winning the ‘‘ G.I.’? medal for best 
bloom. Mr. W. Graham scored heavily in the 
first, winning the ‘‘G.I.’? medal for best 
bloom with his seedling. In Roses Mr. W. 
Wilson staged some good blooms in grand 
condition and secured most prizes, together 
with special for best bloom with Mrs. Corn- 
wallis West. 

Tetbury Show was a big success, there 
being over 7oo entries. A large group of 
exotic plants was staged by Messrs. Cypher, 
of Cheltenham; a big group of Roses and 
Carnations by Messrs. Jefferies and Son, of 
Cirencester; a group of exhibition Begonias 
by Mr. G. J. Holloway, which was awarded 
the R.H.S. gilt medal; and a collection of 
greenhouse plants by Mr. P. J. Pelly. The 
Silver Challenge Cup for Sweet Peas was 
won by Mr. E. Willis, of Swindon. The 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal went. to 
Mr. J. Payne for the best-staged collection of 
vegetables. 


Swanage Horticultural Society held a re- 
cord show this year in splendid weather. 
There were 400 entries, and the standard was 
very high. Mr. A. E. Usher (gardener to 
Sir. Randolph Baker) carried off the so- 
guinea cup, and also the cup for fruit, with 
a very fine display. The other cups. offered 
by the Society were very keenly contested, 
and in every case but one changed hands. 
The Eckford Challenge Cup was won for the 
third time by Mr. S. Masters, and becomes 
his property. Mr. J..Summers secured most 
first prizes in the show, and was awarded 
the ‘‘G.I.’’ Medal. 


Banchory annual show was a great suc- 
cess, 
and in the number of exhibits, and some very 
fine stuff was shown. The Sweet Peas 
especially were a very attractive show, several 
of the judges stating that they doubted very 
much if the like of them would be seen at any 
other exhibition in the North of Scotland 
this summer. 

The winner of our medal was Mr. William 
Thain, and was the award for the most suc- 
cessful competitor either in the professional 
or amateur sections. Mr. Thain is’ an 
amateur. 

Although the weather was a little against 
it, the Risca and Crosskeys Society Show was 
a great success. There were 500 exhibits, 
and the open classes brought together many 
of the best exhibitors in South Wales. - Mr. 
R. E. Evans secured our medal, first prize for 
Potatoes. The judges stated that it was the 
best dish they had seen for a very long period. 

Sudbury Society held their show at Sudbury 
Hall Grounds, by kind permission of Lord 
Vernon. There were 250 entries, as against 
130 at the first annual show in 1o2r. Lady 
Vernon (gardener, Mr. J. Cowie) had an ex- 
tremely fine exhibit, consisting of a mixed 
group of fruit, flowers, and vegetables. The 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was secured 
by Mr. T. Brassington for a specially good 
collection of vegetables (six distinct varieties). 





There was an increase both in numbers ~ 
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“Gardening Illustrated ” 
Medal Winners. 


ABINGDON Horvicu.turat Society; Mr. D. 
Collier, highest points in show. 

BarTLEY HorricutturaAL Society: Mr. 
W. J. Bessant, most points in amateur sec- 
tion. pe 

BEELEY Mr. 

Potatoes. ~ 

BEMBRIDGE HorticuLturaL Society: Mr. 
W.. Burdon, Potatoes. re 

BERKSWELL HortiIcuLTURAL Society: Mrs. 
T. Batchelor, most points in amateur section. 

BLETCHLEY AND. District HorticuLTruraL 
Society : Major John Chadwick, collection of 
fruit. 

BorresrorD HorricuLtturaL Society: Mr. 
H. Bateson, vegetables. 

BourRTON’- ON - THE- H1tt HorticuttuRAL 
Society: Mr. J. G. Davis (gardener to Col. 
A. Dugdale), collection of vegetables. 

Cannock HorTICULTURAL AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. Chas. Hughes, vege- 
tables. 

CARTERTON HortTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
J. White, highest points in show (46). 

CHELFORD HorticuLTuRAL SHow: Mr. P. 
Howarth, highest points in show. 





INSTITUTE : 


~ CRANLEIGH HortICcULTURAL SoctlETY: Mr. 


G. Gill, collection of vegetables (cottagers’). 

CHisELDON HorticuLturAL Society: Mr. 
A. Beauchamp (gardener to Mrs. Ashford), 
collection of vegetables. = 

CoaLviLLE Horticutturar Society: Mr. J. 
Brooks, highest points vegetable classes. 

Dumrrits HorticuLTturaL Society: Mr. 
D. J. Maxwell, most points amateurs’ cut 
flower class. 

DuNOON AND. Cowat ~~ HortTICULTURAL 
Socrety: Mr. D. Murchison (gardener to 
G. H. MacNeal, Esq:, C.G.): 


EASTLEIGH RAILWAYMEN’S GARDEN SOCIETY : 
Mr. G. F. Knight, best single entry in show. 


ELMTON AND CRESWELL GARDEN ASSOCIA- 
TION: Mr. J. Freeman, three Roses. 
FAIRWEATHER GREEN 
Society : Mr. Geo. Spencer, highest points. 
GipsyVILLE HorricuLTurRaL Society: Mr. 
M. Beilby, highest points in show. 
GLENCAIRN AND TYNRON 


blooms from open border. 


GORRINGE Park ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION . a 


Mr. T. E. Rusbridge, Tomatoes. 


HELENSBURGH AND GARELOCH HorticuL- 


TURAL Society: Mr. P. M. Dunlop, Sweet 
Peas. 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES ALLOTMENT ASSOCIA- 


TION: Mr. J. R. Herridge, Potatoes. 


HursuH Eptscopi Society: Mr. F. H. Cross- — 


man, collection of fruit and vegetables. 


KETTERING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY FLOWER _ 


Suow : Mr. F. Middleton, highest points. 
KiIDMORE END GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION’: 
Mr. T. Soden, collection of vegetables. 
~ Krtnson HorricutturaL Society: 
A. M. Sharp, M.A., highest points. 
L. & _N.W.. Rattway 


Ford Challenge Cup. 
LLANELLY HortIcuLTuRAL Socirty: Mr. 

D. J. Eynon, most points cottagers’ class. 
LLANFYLIN HORTICULTURAL * SOCIETY : 

Thos. Ellis, highest points in show. 


Totnes HorticutturaL Society: Mr. F. 


Hewings, best kept allotment. . 


Watsatt Frorat ann Horticurturar So- 
ciety: Messrs. W. Millington and F. Selby 


tied, 13 points each, for vegetables. 

Wett Hartt ALLOTMENT HOoLpERS’ AND 
AMATEUR GARDENER SOcIETY: Mr.7\C.2P. 
Chalk, vegetables. 


WeEmM AND District AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIA-— 
TION: Mr. David Brayne, most successful ex- . 


hibitor cottagers’ section. 


~ 


E. Holmes, 


HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Stanley Clarke, four vases cut. 


Rev. b f 


Mr. 
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HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. D. Norman, runner-up for 
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There was very little vacant space in the 
' hall at Vincent Square at the above meeting. 
~ Hardy plants once more were much in evi- 
dence. There were some excellent Roses and 
_ Gladioli, one-or two good groups of trees and 
7 shrubs, a nice collection of stove plants, and 
_ more fruit than one usually sees at these 
meetings. 


_ HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 


Messrs. Sutton and Sons staged a very fine 
> collection of Asters. There were some blooms 
_ of particularly taking form and colouring 
among them. Ostrich Plume Old Rose was 
much admired, as also were a dark blue Giant 
- French and a salmon-pink Comet Aster. Of 
the singles, Legion of Honour (coppery-rose 
~ with a yellow centre) and Firefly (scarlet- 
crimson with deep yellow centre) were the 
best. 
Mr, H. J. Jones sent a large collection of 
Phloxes and Delphiniums attractively staged 
~ along with Ferns. Amongst the Phloxes we 
4 liked’ nothing better than September Glow 
_ (brilliant red with the eye of a deeper shade), 
_ Riverton Jewel (mauve-pink with a carmine 
| eye), Miss Wilmot (lavender), and Hollandia 
_ (red with a deeper red eye). There were some 
excellent Delphinium seedlings, also the pale 
_ blue, double Freedom, Mrs. R. C. Pulling 
(pale blue, flushed heliotrope), Prince Henry 
(deep blué with a white eye), and the dark 
; blue single Felicity. On another stand Mr. 
| Jones had a good collection of Montbretias. 
| We noted Princess Mary (a rich red and gold), 
} 
{ 








; 





Lemon Queen, and Queen Alexandra (rich 

orange in good form). 

_ Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son exhibited 
if Pentstemons. The best was the brilliant red 
| Rajah. This is a large-flowered variety with 
a taking white mark in the throat. 

and not so brilliant is Barbara Hope. Day 

Dream (white fringed red) and Neapolitan 

BSS fringed heliotrope) were also worthy of 

_ note. 

Mr. G. Reuthe staged a big collection, in- 
cluding Alpines in variety, Phioxes, Hea 

'. trees and shrubs, and Liliums. We noticed a 
nice Geranium cinereum and _ Gentiana 

_asclepiadea alba on this stand. 

Mr. W. Wells, Junr., sent a good collection 
of hardy plants, including some _ choice 

_ Phloxes, of which Josephine Gerbeaux (white 
' with a red eye) was particularly good. 
' also noted here Helenium Crimson Beauty, 
| Senecio Clivorum, Centaurea montana rosea, 

and Se oee purpurea at their best. 

Mr. F. G. Wood sent a large and varied 
+ group of ae plants and Alpines in pots. 
There were good. Phloxes, Delphiniums, and 

_ Geums, also Heliopsis zinniaeflora. 

° Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., brought new 
3 Lobelia hybrids in some particularly ‘pleasing 
~ colours. We preferred Mauve Queen, 
_ salmonea, carminensis, and coccinea. There 
/ were also some good 'Heleniums and Mont- 

-bretias here, also. a well-grown Thalictrum 
& dipterocarpum. 

'» Messrs. J. Waterer, Sone. and Crisp, had a 
group of hardy plants, including Pyrethrums, 
-— Eryngiums, Achillea Cerise: Queen, Gladioli 

- the best was the pink Panama—and some 
nice Lupins, including the blue Eureka and 
the yellow Sunshine. 

Mr. Amos Perry exhibited a particularly 
good group. There were some high-class 
 Gladioli, Lilium sulphureum in good form, 
. Chelone. glabra alba, Liatris pycnostachya, 
and Sanguisorba canadensis were other plants 
, of note on this stand. - 
> Mr. Wm. Yandell exhibited Violas and 
Chrysanthemums. The latter were a choice 
lot, but chief attention was centred on the 
Violas. Particularly taking were Primrose 
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cal 


— . Royal Horticultural Society’s Show. 
aerate, . September 5th and 6th, 1922, 


Dame and Bullion (yellow), Swan (white), 
Edina (dark blue); Mary. Wynn (indigo), and 
Maggie Mott (mauve). 

Mr. T. Carlisle staged Lupins, 
Delphiniums, Kniphofias, 
and there were some 
among those exhibited. ‘ 

Mr. S. Morris, Norwich, sent an exception- 
ally good lot of Montbretias. Without excep- 
tion ‘they were of good size and in particularly 
good form. We liked the rich yellow Joan of 
Arc, the orange and red His Majesty, Princess 
(red), and Henry VIII. (orange shaded red). 
There were also some promising seedlings, 


aq 
3 ROSES. 


Messrs. D. Prior and Son staged the high- 
class exhibit we have learned to expect from 
them at these meetings. We were much im- 
pressed with a new Polyantha named Ideal. 
his is of a very dark, rich red for a Rose_of 
its class and is altogether 
Another new introduction was the bedding 
Rose, Mr. J. M. Jolles, of an exceptionally 
delicate shade of apricot flushed pink. It 
should find favour with Rosarians, the more 
so as it is sweetly fragrant. We have rarely 
seen better blooms of Snow Queen than those 
staged here, and others in the best of condi- 
tion were Gooiland (a Rose of fine substance), 
Lady Hillingdon, Lady Pirrie, and the charm- 
ing Polyantha Diana. ‘The stand was effec- 


Phloxes, 
and Heleniums, 
well-grown plants 


tively arranged to show the blooms at their 
best. 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, “whom we 


have not seen at Vincent Square for some 
time, sent a representative collection of their 
Roses. We noted excellent blooms of the 
popular K. of K. and of Hoosier Beauty ; also 
in good form were Mrs. E. J. Hicks (a good 
pink and fragrant too), Henrietta (a distinct 
orange-crimson), Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
and the singles Mrs. Oakley Fisher and 
Isobel. 

Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp staged 
a small collection, but there wer@ some good 
blooms among them. Los Angeles we pre- 
ferred to any, but Lady Pirrie, Mrs. W. C. 
Miller, Lady Hillingdon, and Dorothy Page 
Roberts were all worthy of note. 

Messrs. Stuart Low sent a few_ Roses. 
Amongst them we noted Colonel O. Fitz- 
gerald, Golden Emblem, and Columbia. 

Rev. J. H. Pemberton staged a representa- 
tive collection of Roses of his own raising. 
There were only a few blooms of Padre, but 
they were good. Moonlight is another Rose 
which is always admired. Kathleen, a hybrid 
musk single and of the palest pink, we liked, 
also. the well-known Adjutant, Pax, and 
Comtesse du-Cayla. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Mr. L. R. Russell staged Clematis in 
variety. We noted Mrs. George Jackman 
(white with a cream bar), Lady Northcliffe 
(deep tavender), Ville de Lyon (carmine-red), 
Jackmani rubra (red), and C. integrifolia 
Durandi (deep violet). : 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons _ staged 
Daboecias, Fuchsias, Abelias and Veronicas 
in variety. We also ‘noted good specimens of 
Clethra — paniculata, Buddleia variabilis 
superba, Ceanothus Georges Simon, C. 
Indigo, and Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 


Mr. C. Englemann sent a particularly clean- 
looking~ lot “of Carnations. Laddie (pink), 
Thor (bright red), and Topsy (dark red) were 
the best of a good lot. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros.’ staged Several of 
their noted Carnations, of which we preferred 
Mikado, Wivelsfield| Apricot, and Benora. 


most desirable.’ 
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They also had 
Allwoodi, 

Messrs. Stuart Low exhibited their well- 
known Carnations, the best being Reginald 
Cory (red), Eileen Low (pink), White Pe arl, 
and the brilliant Red Ensign. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert staged a well- 
arranged group of their Giant Streptocarpus, 
also some good specimens of Nerine Fother- 
gilli major. 

Mr. L. R. Russell sent Nidulariums in 
variety, including the showy N. fulgens. He 
also had- several Dracanas, Bilbergia rhodo- 
cyanea, and Vriesia Duvaliana,. 


ORCHIDS. 


Sir J. Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, ex- 
hibited a remarkable Orchid, Arachnanthe 
Lowii, with flowers varying from yellow to 
cream and spotted brown. 

Messrs. Sanders staged Cattleya Adula 
Sanders variety (rich red with a purple lip) 
and Odontioda brugensis (red-purple) amongst 
other good varieties in splendid form. 

Messrs. Stuart ._Low exhibited Cattleya 
Dupreyana magnifica, Vanda coerulea, and 
Stenoglottis longifolia, also a good lot of 
Cattleyas, etc. 

Mr. R. G. Thwaites, Streatham, sent 
Cattleya Hardeyana alba in the best of con- 
dition. 


representative collection of 


Mr. H. Bolton, Claygate, exhibited the 
showy Leelio-Cattleya Charmenuta (yellow 


with a rich purple lip). 


FRUIT. 


Mr. J. C. Allgrove sent an exceptionally 
good collection of fruit in pots and dishes. 
The best of the Plums were Jefferson, All- 
grove’s Superb, and Belle de Louvain. The 
Apple Rev. W.-Wilks was in excellent form, 
so, too, was Worcester Pearmain. There 
were excellent samples of Bon Chrétien, 


Marguerite Marillat, and Souvenir du 
Congrés Pears, also a spray of Rubus 
laciniatus. 
Mr. J. J. Kettle sent his Lloyd George 
Raspberry. 


Messrs. Daniels Bros. sent their new late 
Black Currant. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.LS. 
MEETING ON SEPT. 5, 1922. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


Lwlio-Cattleya Charmenuta, from Mr. 
Lodge, Claygate, Surrey. 
Medals. 


SILVER GiLtr Tanpiery.—Sir Jeremiah Colman, Gatton Park, 
Reigate, for Arachnanthe Lowii. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook. * 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 


Gladiolus Rt. Hon. Countess Beatty, from Messrs. Kelway aud 
Son, Langport; Streptocarpus Princess Mary, from Messrs. 
Cuthbert, Southgate; Centaurea cyanea Silver Queen, from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow; Primula Mooreana improved, 
from Lady Aberconway. 


Medals aud Cup. 
SiLtvER Cur.—Messrs, Lowe and Gibson, Crawley Down, for 


Gladioli. 
H. J. Jones, for Phloxes and Del- 


GoLp.—Mr. 
phiniums. 

SILVER GiLtT FLORA.—Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, 
for Gladioli; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for Asters. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—M. Velthuys, Haarlem, for Glad- 
ioli; The Dutch Dahlia Society, Amsterdam, for Dahlias. 

SILVER FLORA.— Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd.,. Wisbech, for 
Gladioli; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for Dahlias ; Mr. 8. 
Morris, Earlham Hall, Norfolk, for Montbretias; Mr. L. RB. 
Russell, Richmond, for Clematises and stove plants ; Mr. Amos 
Perry, ‘Enfield, for hardy plants; Messrs. Waterer and Son, 
Twyford, for har dy plants and Roses ; Messrs. Ladhams, Shirley, 
Southampton, for hardy plants; Messis. Wells, Merstham, for 
hardy plants; Mr, C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, for Carna- 
tions; Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, for Streptocarpi. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. B. R: Cant and Son, Colchester, 
for Roses; Mr. Gullick, Sop tede for Gladioli; Rey. H. 
Pemberton, for Roses; Mr. J Wood, Ashte ad, Surrey, for 
hardy plants; Central Garden Supplies, for Gladioh, &c. 

BRONZE FLora.—Mr. Yande ll, Maidenhead, for Violas and 
Chrysanthemums. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, for Pent- 
stemons; Messrs. Carter Page and Co,, for Dahlias ; "Mr. Prior, 
Cole hester, for Roses; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, for 
Carnations; Mr. Carlisle, Twyford, for Delphiniums and Phloxes ; 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; Mr. Edwards, Fordham, 


for Gladioli. 
FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Medal, 


Allgrove, Slough, 





H. Bolton, [Claygate 


Lewisham, 


Hoegu Mrmortaru.—Mr, for fruit trees in 


pots. 
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Flower Show Fixtures, 1922, 
SEPTEMBER. 


13th-14th.—Hove Horticultural and Allot- 
ment Holders’ Association. 

i4th.—Royal and Central Bucks Agricul- 
tural Association. 

16th.—Brockley Amateur Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

16th.—Cheadle Hulme Aflotment Holders’ 
and Gardeners’ Association, Ltd. 

1oth.—East Lothian Horticultural Society. 

16th.—Erdington Allotment Association. 


16th.—Farsley and — District Allotment 
Holders’ Association. 

16th. — Hopwood Unionist Allotment 
Society. 


1oth.—Middleton Agricultural Society. 

16th.—Wylam and District Horticultural 
Mutual Improvement Society. 

19th.—Selside and Grayrigg Horticultural 
Society. 

2oth.—St. Martin’s Horticultural Society. 


tO SE RSPR LT LES TT: 
FORTY YEARS AGO 


Our name was well known to the readers of this paper, as 
we then extensively advertised in it, and should any of our 
patrons (or others) be still interested in good things we trust 
they will for old sake sake give us a trial order, for, though 
no longer young, we try to keep up with the times. 

Our proprietor was the original introducer of St. Brigid 
Anemones to the “ B.P.,” and can still supply the best strain 
in cultivation of this, the loveliest and most showy of all 
hardy spring blooming plants, the blooms of which are 
unequalled for cutting purposes, 12, 1s. 9d.; 24, 3s. 3d.; 50, 6s.; 
100, 10s. 6d. free. 4 

We can recommend our brilliant giant-flowered fragrant 
seedling Carnations, 12 young plants, 2s., free. Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, best climber in cultivation, clings like ivy, 4, 2835 
free. Exquisite hardy perennial blue Geranium, 4, 2s., free. 
Charming crimson Monthly Rose, exceedingly floriferous, 
2, 2s., free; pretty little pink Monthly Rose, same price. All 
should grow these gems. 

We await the honour of your patronage. 


MORLEY & CO, Ropley, Hants. 






















| CARRY-ALL 


for Gardeners, Poultry 
Keepers and others. 
In Two sizes with 15 gal. 
and 12 gal. tanks. Box 
and Flat top all inter- 
changeable. 
Particulars from 
F. H BOCQUET 
BURCHETTS, 
HAYWARDS HEATH, 


POLES & STAKES FOR GARDEN. 


Selected Fir Poles cut in lengths. Suitable Fencing, Tennis 
Poles, Netting stakes, Tree stakes, Rustic work. 


Per doz.lengths. 1tol}butt. 2in.to 24in. 3in.to3zin. 4to5in. 
3ft. to 4ft. 53 Is. 6d. 2s. 6d. 4s, Od. 7s. 6d. 
oft., 6ft., 7ft. ..., 2s. 6d 4s. Od. 6s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
8ft., 9ft., 10ft..... 4s, 0d. 6s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 13s. 6d. 
12ft. to 14ft. 6s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 13s, 6d. 17s. 6d. 
With Pointed end (for driving) add 6d. per dozen. 
Dipped in Creosote preservative (recommended) 6d. doz. Plant 


and Flower Sticks (Hazel and Fir), 3 to 33 ft., 6d. doz.; 3s. 6d. 100, 
COLEMAN & SONS, 4, CRANFIELD, BLETCHLEY. 
a 


BAYLISS.E! 
WOLVERHAMPTONezwo LONDON 


hese AN 


AYLISS.JONES& 


SATALOOUES Paee 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM, 


Two Lines (fourteen words) Two Shillings: every additional line (or portion) One 














For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
The above form, together with remittance, should reach the Advertisement Manager, 
not later than Wednesday morning for insertion i 


TROLLEY » 








USE ONLY GENUINE HIGH-GRADE 
HOSE 


FOR WEAR. 


Messrs. Lister Kershaw, Ltd., the well-known 
Nurseryman of Brighouse, Yorks, writes :— 
“We can honestly say we never had a hose like this 
—) years in use, not the slightest sign of wear.” 
And Mr. EK. Banting, the Florist, of Shanklin, 
writes, 14/3/22 :— 
“T should like the same Hose as purchased 6 years 


‘ 


ago.” : 
Per Zin. gin, Zin, lin. 
60ft. 36,9 43/9 50/9 65/6 _ 
FULLWAY BRANCHES FITTED, 
5/99 7/6 8/9 13/6 


LIST AND SAMPLES FREE. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ld., 
65 SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1. 
’Phone: Hop 872. 


SELECTED BULBS 


FOR FORCING AND- EARLY PLANTING 


JOHN RUSSELL (Hampstead) LTD. 


~Offer splendid selected bulbs at following prices :— 


N 
=’ 


4 








Roman Hyacinths — .. i = ». per doz. 6/- 
Prepared Dutch Hyacinths (for Xmas 

flowering) . s XE, 7 a MA 3/- 
Early Tulips, to name. . 16 
Paper White Narcissus ne = ss "8 2/- 
Hyacinths, for pots and bowls, to name .. se 6/- 
Daffodils, Emperor, Empress, Watkin ¥. Q/- to 4/- 
Collection of Forcing Bulbs (extra value) », 10/6 to 21/. 
Collection of Planting Bulbs (extra value) », 10/6 to 21/. 


. Lists of special varieties on application. 


JOHN RUSSELL (Hampstead) LTD., 


Devonshire Nurseries, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
STATE RE IAS, SETTLE SERINE IES SL 
MEI EE ERE eR 
Use Cyanide for the destruction of 


MEALY BUG, WHITE FLY, 


and all Greenhouse Pests. 


EDWARDS PATENT CYANIDING MACHINE, 


Full particulars from :— 


F. C. EDWARDS & SON, 


Seedsmen, LEEDS. 
re ee ek Se 


THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
ALL HAND MADE. 


ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 


State quantities and sizes required, and have 
“Carriage Paid” quotations, or write for 
Price List—FREE. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham, 
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IPRATTEN’S. | 
_ DON'T BUY 


a Greenhouse only half 
finished. First enquire if 
roof is made in sections. 
If not, it will cost you 
four times the amount 
to erect. 


MADE IN26 COMPLETE SECTIONS. 


Red ‘Deal Timber, dovetailed and tenoned 
together, painted, and complete with 21 oz. glass. 


















Long. Wide. Price. Long. Wide. Price 
oft. 6ft. £1560 12ft.  8ft. £1900 
10ft. ‘7ft. 1796 1dft. —-10ft. 2750 


Carriage Paid. Send for 84 page Catalogue. 


Portable Buildings from £5. Bungalows, £56. 
Garden Frames, £2 16s. Poultry Houses, £2. 


F. PRATTEN & CO.,"Norrox” BATH 


«9 NORTON 













REDUCED a 

— PRICES." 9m 

peg aer | ze 

IMMEDIATE = 
DELIVERY. 2 
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Send P.C. for List and 
Quotation, stating — 
size of Greenhouse to— 
Sole Makers: 


cull 


a a 


pall: 


STOURBRIDGE. _ 


















Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. - 
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Cactus 

For a year or two this most generally- 
grown class has been somewhat under a cloud 
owing to the set against a more or less hidden 
bloom stall ;.and it is well, I think, that the 
authorities no longer granted awards with- 
out first seeing the new varieties growing. 
It was a drastic move to do away with sup- 
ports in a moment, but such was justifiable. 
This made raisers of seedlings more careful 
in selection. Had the latter done of them- 
selyes what the powers that be have caused 
them to do, the one consideration, namely, 
a fine flower, would not have overbalanced 
every other virtue in the plant. However, 
that is past, and what of the Cactus Dahlia 
in the near future? J am not thinking so 
much in these notes about varieties’ already 


in commierce, as there has been a_ distinct 


improvement in respect to those distributed 
more recently. 

Just now one is in a position to state that 
these will give the class a new lease of life, 
and, indeed, make it more popular than it 
ever was before. We should find the blos- 
soms more elegant than of old, and the flower 


stem equal, if not superior, to that noted in- 


any of the other types. Probably there are 
too many classes of the Dahlia recognised to- 
day; anyway, the above-named is the one 
which will become the more prominent. 
Something may be said in favour of the 
dwarf growing bedding or massing kinds, 
but, after all, the majority of those who take 
toa particular flower subject require that the 
individual bloom shall bear inspection. This 
the Cactus form does, with its narrow, grace- 
_ fully placed petals, while the colouring in- 
cludes vivid tints as well as the most delicate 
Res, 2&3 

It is perhaps against this type that the 
blooms do not travel well, but the same may 
be said of all classes except the coarse, hard- 
looking forms. I have tried in several ways 
to find out how the blossoms will last the 
~ longest when cut. and find an excellent plan 
to keep them fresh is to take the flower from 
the plant when dry, and at once place the 
stem in warm water. This, however, does 
not mean when the sun is shining on them. 
_Tf the back florets do not flag when the bloom 
is cut, the warm water keeps them stiff, and 
the flower will last several days. There is 
room for improvement in the habit of the 
“plant generally, the height more particularly ; 
and in newer forms this will be dwarfed, as 
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: Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.” 
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well as have a tendency to start flowering 
earlier in the season than a great number 
of present-day kinds. These two items will 
be all to the good. Last year those in the 
habit of sowing seeds had a time to suit them 
that does not occur often, and there is plenty 
about of an article that is mostly scarce. It 


(See p. 622.) 


Calandrinia grandiflora. 


is to be hoped that the distribution of new 
things may not be overdone. This is not in- 
frequently the case in any esteemed flower, 
and no one can cope with the great number 
of varieties. It is first-class sorts only that 
please. At one time I thought that the 
prettiest form of all, referring to the incurv- 
ing shape, would never be obtained in rigid 
stems. This, however, will be aecomplished. 

Before me is a bloom of this shape that has 
been cut a week, and it is still feesh.- In 





This incurved- -petalled shaped bloom is likely, 
too, ta keep the beautiful Cactus forms ap- 
preciably small, for it is easy to be led away 
by mere size in some at least of the classes; 
and a coarse flower of any description does 
not appeal to me. FH. S. 


Notes of the Week. 


Crinum Powelli. 

Given slight protection during winter, this 
plant will succeed in almost any part of 
Britain. It is a cross between C. Mooreanum 
and C. eapense, and as I write its noble 
spikes, each 4 feet in height, and bearing 
numbers of fragrant, large. ae flowers, are 
appearing freely above the handsome, broad, 
arching leaves. E.. M. 


The dwarf Sweet William. 


Your contributor, Charles Prentis, asks in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of August 26th 
where the old double dwarf Sweet William 
may be found. If he cares to send me his ad- 
dress I shall be very pleased to send him a 
few cuttings, as [I have several clumps 
of it. As for the others he asks about, I do 
not know them, and have never seen either 
in this district. Hueu KeELty. 

The Gardens, Dumbarton. 





Kirkton, 
Iris graminea. 

This quaint little Iris has been blooming in 
my rock garden with exceptional freedom this 
year, and seems to be quite indifferent alike to 
position and soil, provided that it gets a decent 
amount of sun. The flowers are not perhaps 
particularly beautiful, being rather dull- 
coloured, and their habit of nestling low down 
among the foliage does not help to displav 
them to advantage, but they are worth grow- 
ing for their very pleasant perfume, which is 


rather suggestive ef Apricots. The foliage, 
ted, is neat, and looks well in the rock garden. 
Nab. 


Free seeding of Wistaria multijuga. 
This noble elimber is verv ornamental at 
the present time, owing to the abundance of 
its Bean-like seed pods, many of which are 
a foot or more in length. These are sus- 
pended in such numbers that a most pic- 
turesque and graceful effect is produced, es- 
pecially where the plants are covering arbours 
and pergolas. I have never seen such a 
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quantity of seeds on these handsome climbers 
before. Whether any of these seeds will 
ripen is very doubtful, owing to the constant 
cold and rainy weather. In some instances 
the plants are again in bloom while carrying 
a crop of seed. E.M=G.Ss 


Fuchsia Riccartoni. 


When grown to a large size in the open air 
this is a very handsome shrub during sum- 
mer and autumn, the bushes at that time be- 
ing covered with bright red flowers, suspended 
from almost every twig, which, during hours 
of sunshine, are rendered brilliant in colour. 
I met with several such bushes recently 
growing in partial shade, and which had 
reached from 8 feet to 10 feet in height and 
diameter. It is one of the hardiest kinds for 
the open air, where it needs little or no pro- 
tection in winter south of London. EE. M. 


Actzas, 


The Actzeas and the Cimicifugas are allied, 
A. racemosa and C. racemosa being synony- 
mous. All are of vigorous growth, not, per- 
haps, among the choicest of our hardy plants, 
but none of them unattractive. A. spicata 
rubra is worth inclusion for its crop of showy 
red berries, which follow the flowers, while 
A. spicata alba produces white berries, the 
footstalks of which are of a red or purple 
Shade. The popular name of the Actzas is 


Baneberry, while that of the Cimicifugas is | 


Bugbane—the latter name being doubtless 
due to the rather offensive odour of the 
flowers. ‘A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Oriental Poppy Mrs. Perry. 


The wet season has done much to encour- 
age a second flowering of many herbaceous 
things, whose chief season of beauty is the 
early summer, but even in ordinary seasons I 
find this variety specially useful for giving 
quite.a good second display of its fine flowers 
in the autumn, when they are even more 
welcome than jin the summer. Of course, a 
second flowering is much more likely to tal<e 
place if the earlier flowers are cut off as soon 
as they have faded; and, in any case, this is 
a desirable thing to do with most plants, in 
order to promote greater vigour, though care 
should be taken not to cut off with the flowers 
any more foliage than can be avoided. 


Nick: 
New Park for London. 


Eltham and surrounding district will wel- 
come the acquisition of part of the Castle- 
wood estate by the L.C.C. as a public park. 
It is situated on the top of Shooter’s Hill 
Road, leading to Welling, Bexley Heath, and 
Dartford. This park will include Severn- 
droog Castle, which is the highest point— 
450 feet above sea-level—between London and 
Paris, it is said, and was an aircraft obser- 
vation post during the late war. It consists 
of 22 acres of magnificently-timbered park 
land. The castle was built in 1784 by the 
widow of Sir William James, in honour of 
her husband, who distinguished himself 
against the pirates of the Indian Seas, one 
of his exploits being the capture of Severn- 
droog, on the Malabar Coast, in 1775s AN 
magnificent view of the surrounding country 
can be had from different points on the estate, 
and there are many very fine conifers about 
the grounds. Many are partly hidden with 
native trees, such as Beech, Elm, and Oak, 
so that a deal of thinning out will have to 
be done before it is thrown open to the 
public. 


Coprosma Petriei. 

What a pretty dense-growing plant this is, 
either for clothing one of the many flats 
which occur on large rock gardens or used in 
the foreground of flowering shrubs. It comes 
from South Island, New Zealand, where it is 
found up to 4,000 feet elevation, descending 
to sea-level at the mouth of the’ Waitaki 
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River. The prostrate stems spread out and 
form large, low, matted cafpets of hairy, 
fresh green leaves which are most attractive 


at-all times of the year. GaMES: 
Wild Roses. 
Those moving about country lanes in 


various districts and soil must have noticed 
the difference in the colour of the wild or Dog 
Rose. In this district (South Bucks), where 
the soil is chalky and very stony, these are 
abundant, the colours very varied. In a 
hedge adjoining my garden there is a large 
plant, the flowers white, with yellow stamens, 
and most attractive. In the west, on clay 
and loam, the blooms had no colour com- 
pared to these. S. Bucks. 


Rose General: MacArthur, - 


This delightful Rose has surpassed itself 
here this year, both in number and size of 
its highly perfumed, bright crimson flowers 
and splendid, vigorous growths, the hand- 
some bushes reaching as much as 5 feet in 
height and laden with bloom. I consider this 
one of the most satisfactory bedding Roses 
in cultivation, for it is clean, free flowering, 
and vigorous, one of the first and one of the 
last to bloom, and with a delicious fragrance. 

SUSSEX. 
Microglossa albescens. 

Nearly allied to the Aster, this is an interest- 
ing semi-woody plant and grows into an erect, 
rounded bush about 3 feet high. During 
July and August this plant adds a pleasing 
touch of colour to the shrubbery, the bushes 
at that time being covered with corymbs of 
blue flowers, each corymb about 4 inches in 
diameter. This curious plant is a native of 
the Himalaya and is_rarely seen in gardens 
to-day, but, if not_conspicuous, it provides a 
note of interest and pleasing colour when 


grouped in the foreground of the shrubbery. 
E. M. 


Achillea Eupatorium. 

Admiring a-group of A. serrata the other 
day, I was reminded of A. Eupatorium—a 
variety not too frequently met with, but use- 
ful in the herbaceous border when planted 
in bold groups. Like the other Milfoils, A. 
Eupatorium presents no difficulty in cultiva- 
tion, growing freely in almost any soil or 
situation. Its specific name gives a clue to 
the nature of the blooms, which are freely 
produced at the terminals of the shoots, and 
the variety is worth growing. Another good 
sort is a. Ageratoides, or Ageratum, which 
is about 24 inches in height. 

A Scottish GARDENER. 


Failures, 

Occasional failures must, I believe, be the 
experience of enthusiastic gardeners, in at- 
tempting to grow what I may term “ the 
more interesting ’’ plants. It is as well that 
it should be so, for without them much of the 
joy of gardening would be lost, and to over- 
come these failures is the ambition and de- 
light of the true garden lover. We are apt 
to forget our successes, but our failures, like 
the poor, are ever with us! There are cer- 
tain plants that, coax them’ as I may, still 
scorn all my blandishments. Let me just 
mention a few, such as the Houstonias, Ane- 
mopsis macrophylla, Aquilegia glandulosa, 
Campanula Zoysii (how the slugs love it!), 
Galax aphylla, the Lewisias, Iris lacustris, 
Morisia hypogeea, Pelargonium~ endlicheri- 
anum (is this really hardy?), Primula _lit- 
toniana, and P. Wardii, Saxifraga lilacina, 
Schizostylis coccinea, Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum (the white one flourishes with me), and 
Soldanella alpina. IT live in Wales, at an alti- 
tude of about 650 feet. Soil is a medium loam, 
rather on the heavy side, but with no lime; 
not that I need lay much stress on the soil, 
which I seldom use in attempting to grow 
the more precious plants. Rainfall is rather 


ee 
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above average. Would some kind-hearted 
brother gardener give me his experience in 
growing any of the above-mentioned plants, 
some of which exist with me, but do me no 
credit. W. G.-P. 


Peonia lobata. : 
-Those who are putting in Paeonies for next 
season (and no time ought to be lost now in 


getting them in) should make a note to in- 
clude this lovely species, if it is not already 


grown. The large, single-cupped flowers are 


of a striking coral-red colour—very brilliant— 


and the large boss of yellow stamens in the 
centre helps to make a magnificent flower. It 
is very hardy—much more so than some of 
the more delicately coloured varieties, whose 
foliage is so often cut by cold winds or late 
frosts. Although P. lobata is’early flowering, 


I have never found it suffer in this way when. 


others have been badly affected. It is a flower 
which never fails to evoke enthusiastic ad- 
miration, and a bowl] of the brilliant blooms, 
set on a black oak cabinet, is a glorious pic- 
ture. NG: 
Hydrangea hortensis acuminata. 

This very lovely shrub would, judging by 
its behaviour here and in neighbouring gar- 
dens, appear to be somewhat hardier than H. 
hortensis, which gets spoilt by frost annually, 


whereas acuminata flowers more or less each ~ 


year, and unusually so this season. 

I have a group of about seven bushes;which 
are most attractive at the present time, the 
centre of the corymb being composed of non- 
sterile flowers of a beautiful blue, the large, 
sterile flowers which are borne around the 
margin being of a rose-pink.shade. For 
sheltered positions this is a valuable shrub, 
which flowers during August and September. 


GaMeS; 
The Himalayan Hazel (Corylus - 


Jacquemonti) in fruit. . 
This rare Hazel is fruiting quite freely with 
me this year. 
of nuts are rendered attractive by the beauti- 


fully-fringed husks, which enclose them, and 


which are nearly 2 inches across. . According 
to Mr. Bean’s ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs ”’ Hardy in 


the British Isles, it is a native of the Hima- a 


laya, and closely related to the Constantinople 
Nut (C. Calurna), which reaches 70 feet or 
80 feet in height. 


bordering an old, deep, smugglers’ lane, 
where it gets the benefit of full sunshine and 
has reached 20 feet in height. I have often 


been impressed by its distinct character and 


tree-like form, especially during winter, when 
the bark is very light in colour, compared with 
that of other Hazels known to me. 


the tree in fruit. E. M. 
The sweet-scented Clematis montana 
var. Wilsont. : % 
This pretty Chinese variety of the Moun- 
tain. Clematis is now in full bloom 


effective than where it shares an archway 


with one of the large red-flowered kinds, the 
mixture of flowers, as they intermingle with 
In another ~ 
instance it is used to clothe the side of a per- s 
gola, and in this case is flowering more 


each other, being very lovely. 


freely than T have ever known it to do before, 


the plants, which cover several feet of space, 


being a sheet of bloom, the fragrance from 


which is delicious. This is a choice Clematis, 


and is of special value, as it comes into bloom 


about the second week in July, and remains 
an interesting feature throughout the month 


of August. Its flowers are not only prettier 


than those of the Himalayan species, but are 
‘larger and of more substance. 


The plant, 
however, does not possess the vigorous con- 
stitution of the latter. 


The large, hanging clusters 


The tree fruiting here — 
(Sussex) is growing on a poor, shaly ridge 


The pre-- a 
sent is the first occasion that I have observed - 


in’, ace 
variety of positions, but nowhere is it more — 
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~OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





. To the gardener, a visit to Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons’ establishment at Reading cannot 
fail to be an education and a delight. Here 
also the business man may witness system 
brought to the acme of perfection. There 
seems to be a place for everything and every- 


‘thing in its place in this busy corner of the 


thriving Berkshire town. ; 

Before visiting the seed-testing grounds, 
which form such a brilliant landmark from 
the Great Western Railway, we were con- 
ducted over Messrs. Sutton’s spacious offices 
and store rooms in the Market Place. Here, 
as it were, is the hub of this thriving business. 
There are store rooms for every conceivable 
flower, vegetable, and farm seed. Cleaning- 
machines of many patterns for seeds of 


different types were most interesting, and 


eloquent of the care that is talken by this firm 





.- ~ A’ visit to Sutton’s. 


Along either side of the drive leading to the 
plots upon which the trials are carried out 
there is a wide border of showy annuals. 
Along the edge of the trial grounds, by the 
railway line, there are other brightly-hued 
plants, with the result that a wonderful effect 
is produced both upon entering the grounds 
from the road or passing them by train. We 
do not imply that Messrs. Sutton put their 
best goods on the top of the basket, so to 
speak, for there are in other parts of the 
grounds gems far more precious than ever find 
their way into the borders we have mentioned, 
but the effect produced by the bold massing 
of annuals is attractive and an object-lesson 
as to their utility for this purpose. - 

There is so much that might be said in 
praise of these wonderful grounds and all they 
contain that it is difficult to know where to 


View in-Messrs, Sutton’s seed grounds at Reading. 


to supply seed, not only clean, but pure. 
Purity alone, however, is not sufficient, and 
in a laboratory set apart for the purpose we 
saw germination tests in operation. In short, 
nothing is omitted which will ensure that only 
seeds of the highest quality, in every respect, 
bear the name of Sutton. One point which 
shows the care that is taken may be men- 
tioned. It was found that many seeds sent 


to the Antipodes and the East became attacked 


by fungus and rendered useless during their 
transit through the Tropics. To obviate this 


‘trouble Messrs. Sutton have built special dry- 


ing rooms, where the seeds are deprived of 


‘their moisture and then packed in hermeti- 


cally-sealed tins. By this treatment it is 
found that the seeds travel safely and that 
their germination is not impaired. 

A short ride from the head office brings 
the visitor almost to the gates of the trial 


grounds. Here one may feast one’s eyes 


upon acre after acre of brilliantly-coloured 
annuals; here also are vegetables of the best, 
agricultural plants in quantity, and, in a well- 
arranged series of glasshouses, Begonias, 


-Gloxinias, and the like. 


begin. The experienced gardener will pro- 
bably smile when he reads that one of the 
points which struck us most forcibly was the 
wonderful. show of Nasturtiums. Humble 
plants these and found in nearly every garden, 
but what a difference between these Reading 
plants and those one generally sees. Neat 
clumps they were, with every flower standing 
well out from the foliage, and, as a result, 
the whole formed a blaze of glorious colouring 
instead of the usual straggling plants with a 
blossom here and there hidden beneath the 
leaves. 

Amongst the plants with which we were 
particularly impressed were the Antirrhinums, 
tall, intermediate, and dwarf—there were 
some very taking varieties in the large collec- 
tion. Annual Chrysanthemums were remark- 
ably good, Coreopsis in variety and_ the 


richest of shades, glowing, warm-hued 
Eschscholtzias, notably The Geisha and 
Sutton’s Ruby King. The Godetias, too, 


were excellent, and we do not remember ever 
having seen more floriferous plants. There is 
also a fine strain of Lavateras at Reading 
which, at the time of our visit, were at their 
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best. The list of good things is, however, too 
long to enumerate in detail. All the old gar- 
den favourites were there, of the very highest 
class, and many less well known, but obvi- 
ously worthy of recognition. After viewing 
this part of the trial ground the thought that 
is apparent is that annuals are not appreciated 
at their full value by the average gardener. 
When properly grown—and this is an essen- 
tial—they are fully as useful as any other 
class of plants for decoration. 

In another part of the grounds there is a 
small but well-fitted laboratory where experi- 
ments in plant-breeding are carried out or, to 
be more correct, the scientific worl in connec- 
tion with this branch of Messrs. Sutton’s 
energies is performed. It is the fashion in 
some quarters to deride science as applied to 
horticulture. At Reading, however, nothing 
which might lead to the betterment of the 


firm’s produce is left to chance, and though 


the marketable results of scientific investiga- 
tion may be slow in coming to hand, they are 
often of the greatest value. 

Our time was limited and so long had been 
spent amongst the glories of the flower gar- 
dens that none remained to make a tour of the 
vegetable trial grounds or of the golf course, 
where experiments are made with the object 
of finding the Grasses most suitable for use, 
a matter to which Messrs. Sutton have de- 
voted considerable attention. 

Under glass there was a very extensive col- 
lection of an excellent strain of Gloxinias just 
coming to their best and equally large collec- 
tions of tuberous and fibrous rooted Begonias. 
As we have already remarked, there is much 
to learn and much to please in a visit to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ establishment at 
Reading. 





The Viper’s Bugloss and other 
weeds or wildings. 


Last November we helped ourselves to a 
couple of young plants of Echium vulgare 
from_a quarry near us, the only place in the 
neighbourhood where it grows, and where it 
is very plentiful. The plants spent the winter 
in a box, and then were put on a low bank 
in a very sunny part of the garden. ~Here 
they spread into a fine mass, keeping low, 
not more than 15 inches, and flowered more 
profusely than anything I have ever seen. 
Such a mass of bright blue was exceedingly 


valuable, and its duration wonderful. Begin- 
ning in early June, the flowers are still 


(August 14) creeping up the one-sided stems, 
and some way yet from the end. Our plants 
are much more floriferous, and rather more 
dwarf, than their relatives in the quarry, 
though even these are a mass of gay bloom. 
The soil the Viper’s Bugloss affects here is a 
rather heavy rich loam, plentifully mixed with 
limestone débris, and what it grew in, in its 
native habitat, seemed to be almost unmixed 
powdered stone. When we saw it in the 
quarry two years ago there were two distinct 
shades of it, some very bright royal blue and 
some rather lighter; but this year all the 
plants (which are diminished in number owing 
to the quarrymen’s operations) seem to be the 
same shade. Ours are about the brightest 
blue it is possible to imagine. It is a most 
valuable plant, far too good to be left out of 
any garden, where it does its best. Even 
when out of bloom, the flat rosettes of corru- 
gated and spotted leaves are attractive. 

Bees love it, and it is never, even on dull 
days, without its visiting contingent. We 
are now planting more of it, with some of the 
wild pink Musk-mallow, of a lovely clear and 
bright shade, as its companion, also the white 
Campion, of which we found a specially good 
form growing under a half-ruined wall. These 
three are really first-rate beauties, as wild 
flowers go, and if they had all been dis- 
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covered by Mr. Farrer in Thibet, instead of 
being our unnoticéd neighbours all our livés, 
would certainly havé had a flourish of triim- 
pets to announce them. The same might be 
said, perhaps, of the large and fine, though not 
very numerous, Hairbells of Sonierset aid 
Wilts, whose favourite home is along at the 
foot of low stone walls dividing fields from the 
turf~that borders the roads. The common 
Henbane (Hyoscyamus), too, is quite as 
handsome as, and much more uncommon 
looking than, lots of our favoured border 
perennials. Its Thunbergia-like flowers, buff, 
veined with purple, with a beautiful deep 
purple throat, are both rich and strikitig. 
M2 Ew: 





Calandrinia grandiflora. 


The drought-resisting qualities of this de- 
lightful annual were well marked during last 
year’s- abnormal ‘season. Whilst other 
annuals were périshing, this plant was thriv- 
ing and flowering abundantly. It is a native 
of Chili, and is primarily a sun-loving 
plant. 
near relative, the Portulaca, does well, the 
Calandrinia will be equally happy. ~ The 
showy flowers are of a bright rose colour, 
and the platits grow to a height of about 
18 inches. This is oné of the annuals which 
may be freely utilised in the rockery, but, of 
course, the hottest position must be selected 
for it. It will grow also and flower well in 
loose, dry stone walls. If the seed is mixed 
with a sandy soil containing some rotted 
manure, and pushed into the crevices be- 
twéen the stones, it will generally germinate. 
When gtown in the border the seed may be 
sown in the permanent position about the 
end of April or beginning of May, and as 
the plant is not very hardy the position chosen 
should be a sheltered one. CC. discolor is an 
older introduction, with fosy-purple blossoms 
and orange stamens, and I wonder it is not 
more often grown. C. speciosa found its 
way into this country about the same time, 
and has purplish crimson flowers. 


H. GREAVES. 





Wall coverings—their transforming 
influence. 


Every year there is abundant evidence that 
the practice of covering walls with foliage, 
flowering creepers, and climbers is on the in- 
crease. This is particularly noticeable in 
suburban districts. It is apparent how Roses 
have gradually won their way into public 
estimation. Even in places where, at one 
time, they would scarcely be expected to 


thrive, Ramblers were masses of colour in| 


the July days. And not only in localities on 
the outskirts of towns, but wherever plants 
can be accommodated about a dwelling they 
are to be found to-day. JI frequently pass 
down a mean thoroughfare. One of the 
houses possesses a small strip of land in front 
of the windows, where Dorothy Perkins and 
Crimson Rambler have been perfectly prodi- 


gal with their blossoms during this summer. > 


The mystery to passers-by is how Roses, 
above everything else, could possibly be in- 
duced to grow in what most folks would 
hesitate to call soil. These plants alone have 
simply transformed mean surroundings into 
an attfactive-looking place! | Clematises, 
possibly more so than Roses, are grown to- 
day in greater numbers than ever before, par- 
ticularly these of the Jackmani group, for 
no flowering creeper does better in the en- 
vironments of a town. | More attention is 
being paid to the growing and training of 
flowering shrubs about dwelling-houses, a 
statement which the illustrations in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED confirm from time to time. 
We know the beautiful effects produced by. 


In warm, sunny borders, where its ~ 
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covering a wall with Wistarias, with their | 
drooping panicles. We know also how, in 
early spring, houses may be rendered gay 
and attractive by planting Pyrus japonica, 
with its bright scarlet blossoms, near the 
doorway; or Forsythia suspensa, with’ its 
golden bells that are glorious before the leaves 
appear. A shrub with deeper yellow flowers, 
sometimes trained on cottage walls, but often 
grown in bush form, is the Kerria. | How 
oxten, too, when passing down a road on a 
summer’s night, are we not conscious of the 
subtle fragrance of the white, star-like blos- 
soms of Jasminum officinale,’ or the sweet ' 
clusters of Honeysuckle depending from some 
porch! Plants such as these do much to tone 
down the harshness of many a modern house, 
and to render its exterior more home-like. 
So long as they are kept under proper con- 
trol by periodical pruning, climbing plants 
cannot fail to transform the poorest dwelling - 
into a beauty spot, which people, whether 
gardeners or not, cannot fail to admire. 
LEAHURST. 
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Ponies transplanting. 


Now (early autumn) is a good time for 
transplanting these showy and indispensable 
plants in order to get them well established 
before winter. They grow considerably 
during the winter, new roots being formed 
in the autumn, and if the plants are taken 
up carefully at.that season and well watered 
into their new quarters, the foliage will re. 
main green and will Help to establish the 
plant so that there should be no check to its 
flowering next spring. - Pzeonies moved 
during the winter or early spring take much 
longer to get established than those moved 
in autumn. In preparing a new site for 
them, it pays to give it good preparation, 
enriching the soil with old manure and see- 
ing that it is deeply worked. Ponies are 
greedy feeders, and will probably occupy the 
same site for many years. Old plants are 
greatly benefited by a few good soakings of 
manure-water applied at intervals during the 
winter months. Nei, 





‘Notes from Newbury. < 


The fruit crop here is turning out beiter 
than was at first expected and the red-cheeked 
varieties of Apples are colouring well in spite , 
of the lack of bright sunshine. It is a pity 
that more use is not made of these brightly- 
coloured Apples in gardens and_pleasure- 
grounds, where their lovely flowers are always 
a delight and their fruits are both beautiful 
and useful. A tree of Devonshire Quarren- 
den with a  judiciously-pruned Rose or 
Clematis: scrambling among its branches is 
“a sight for sair ’een ” in-spring, summer, 
and autumn. , 

Helichrysums in the mixed border are now 
very bright, their glossy scarlets, chestnuts, 
and oranges harmonising well -with — the 
perennial Sunflowers, Heleniums, and Rud- 
beckias of the August and September garden, — 
and are a relief from the rather cold pinks and 
hard yellows of many autumn _ flowers. 
Hollyhocks have been lovely and very tall this 
season. Every summer they seem to be grow- 
ing more immune to the disease, which 20 
years ago threatened to kill them out alto- 
gether, but even now among those mallowy 
meadows where the fungus finds wild 
hospitality I still hesitate to plant any of the — 
more tender double kinds. The singles sow ~ 
themselves as freely as Groundsel. By the 
way, if Helichrysums are cut before they are 
overblown and hung head downward till the 
stalks are stiff and dry they. keep their colour 


well and can be used with evergreen foliage — 


for winter decoration by those who like dried 
flowers in their rooms. I am not sure that i 


shabited Mariesi, which is certainly one of the 
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am one of these persons myself. A bunch of _ 
decorative seed pods is pleasant company — 
enough when well placed and arranged. Dry- — 
ness seems natural to them, but there is some- 
thing uncanny in the look of a flower that, 
though dead, yet wears the colours of life. 
The tall blue Gentiana. asclepiadea that — 
ornaments the Austrian woodlands at this  — 
season thrives here in an open place among — 
limestone chips in the rock garden. It isa 
rather fierce-looking plant, with its sharp- — 
pointed petals of darkest sapphire, but har- 
monises well enough with the softer bells of — 
the Balloon-flower and the showering mauves _ 
and yellows of that giant among Meadow 
Rues, Thalictrum dipterocarpum, which, with 
another angry beauty, Acanthus mollis, is _ 
flowering hard by, though with their roots in _ 
a deeper and a richer soil. * a 
Seedling Dahlias of a dwarf single variety - 
have made pretty little plants some 2 feet high, — 
with more flower and less leaf than some of 
the coarser and larger kinds. Like Pent- 
stemons and single Chrysanthemums, these, — 
if grown as annuals, need a rather early start 
in a warm frame, then the blossoms come in 
well to fill the gaps that August makes in the 
mixed border: = ~+2>, ©. M.A; PEAKE. 


Aster alpinus, 


This should be grown by all who like blue _ 
flowers. The colour is a good deep blue, like 
that of some of the tall-growing Michaelmas 
Daisies, and the blooms are each about. ~ 
2 inches across. In an open portion of a 
nursery garden it bloomed profusely during 
the last half6f May and through June. There _ 
being a large group, it was effective at a dis- 
tance. Evidently it is not fastidious as to ~~ 
‘soil. The soil is heavy and stony. Some of — 
the plants were about a foot across and\ ~ 
almost-as high. atte sees 

In the rock garden, or in a border, it gives — 
a fine splash of colour where more tender — 
things would not grow. It may be natu- — 
ralised in the wild garden with the best 
results. It may be increased by division in — 
the early autumn, or young side shoots may a 
be taken in summer and rooted under hand- 
lights, or it may be also raised from seed.  - 

eas : SouTH Bucks. | 


Helenium Crimson Beauty, _ 
This new. thing has been noted for three — 
or four seasons past as being excellent in its ~ 
way. The colouring is green and crimson — 
together, but it is so far distinct from other 
kinds as to merit its name. With the sun 
shining on a big batch it gives an exceedingly 
pretty effect. The time the plants are in flowe 
is considerable—from early summer till th 
frost cuts them off. The plant grows abou 
2 feet high, is bushy, and especially free of 
bloom. Many a worse, plant creeps in to 
bedding arrangements. It would excel for — 
cutting purposes, and now that the variety ~ 
is in commerce there is no difficulty in obtain 
ing it from any hardy plant specialist. _ 
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Platycodons. 
Tt is in very light soils that the Platycodons — 
appear to great advantage. Some of the bes 
specimens I have ever seen were growing 
in very sandy soil, and, although it was in 
time of great heat and drought, they had ; 
fresh, bright appearance. For this reason — 

they should be grown where the natural 
staple is liable to parch in the summer season. — 

The old variety, grandiflorum, has been in 
great measure superseded by the dwarfe: 
best dwarf hardy plants in cultivation. = 
5 J. CorNHILL. 
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Sweet Pea Annie Ireland. 


A very dainty and distinct variety, with 


He 


rx 


rare 


__ white wings and a blush standard, which is 
_ edged with terra-cotta pink. The flowers, of 

) large size afid excellent form, are produced 

es four on a spike. This Sweet Pea was raised 

te by Messrs. Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock, 

| and obtained an award of merit at the R.H.S. 

iz ‘In 1919. 3 

—  . Notes from Kew. 





__. There are many annuals in bloom at the 
_ present time, at Kew, which are well worth the 
_ attention of the amateur. The Prickly Poppy 


-(Argemone hispida) is.a choice annual with 
yellow 


large white flowers and _ bright 
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spur, has violet-blue flowers late in the year. 
From this species and D, Ajacis the many 
popular varieties of annual Larkspurs have 
been raised. Emilia flammea, a native of 
India, is only half-hardy, but if seeds are sown 
in heat in March and planted out later in the 
season the plants make a brilliant display of 
colour, being of the brightest — scarlet. 
Amongst the Phacelias there ate blues able to 
vie with those of the Gentians, P. grandiflora, 
with sky-blue, purple-veined petals, and P. 
viscida, bright blue with a grey eye, are the 
best in flower at Kew at the present time. 
The Golden Thistle (Scolymus maculatus) is 
not so late-flowering As sortie of the annuals 
we have mentioned ; it is a bold, free-growing 
plant which thrives in any soil and is useful 
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| stamefs; the variety A. alba glauca is dotibly on that account: The Purple Jacobaa 






_ attraetive by reason of its showy foliage. 
| One of the most distinct of the Campanulas 
_. is C. macrostyla. It has large white flowers 
| __- veined with blue, but its chief characteristic is 
-- ant enormously long style. It is an easily 
___ cultivated annual. Another useful plant of 
__ the same class is the Safflower (Carthamus 
| tinctorius) ; its orange flowers are very showy. 
Nearly as brilliant is the annual Honeywort 
e  (Cerinthe major), with its yellow flowers. C. 
aspera, C. minor, and C. retorta are other 
. -Honeyworts which might, with advantage, be 
4 included in any collection of annuals. 
,. Cladanthus proliferus is a yellaw-flowered 
hardy annual which will grow almost any- 
where and possesses considerable merit. 


~ Delphinium consolida, the branched Lark- 
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small and deep golden-yellow. 


(Senecio elegans) is an old favourite; 5S. 
Clivorum is also well known, and there is at 
Kew a good variety, Orange Queen, which 
has flowers of a much richer shade than the 
type. 

There are also perennials without number 
to be noted-at Kew. Helianthus orgyalis is 
particularly ornamental. Its flowers are 
It requires 
plenty of room, for it often grows as high as 


16 feet and flowers till cut down by frosts. 


Lupinus subcarnosus is another attractive 
plant none too cammonly met with; its 
flowers are’ blue and white. Eryngium 
pandanifolium is a useful plant for furnishing 
a bed on a lawn; its foliage, like that of a 
Screw-pine, is very distinct. | Lychnis 


. 
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coronaria is a very old garden favourite. 
There is a variety, L. c. oculata, which may 
please some people, but it hardly seems an 
improvement-on the type. Its flowers are 
white, with a pink eye. Reminiscent of a 
Periwinkle, Rhazya orientalis is very showy 
with its erect stems, bearing flowers which 
vary in shade from bright blue to violet. 


The Madonna Lily (L. candidum) 
and Phacelia campanularia. 


This lovely Lily is flowering very freely 
with me this year in various parts of the 
garden, but always in full sunshine. It is by 
far.the most effective where it rises above a 
carpet of Phacelia campanularia, the intense 
blue of which contrasts most effectively with 
the snowy whiteness of its fragrant flowers. 
It is one of our oldest and loveliest Lilies, and 
flourishes in many cottage gardens where it 
does not get disturbed. There is another 
reason why this pretty Lily is often lost in 
gardens, and that is owing to its being 
grouped among other rank herbaceous plants 
which prevent~ the sunshine reaching its 
leaves at a time when it is most important 
that it should do so. I remember one old 
garden on the limestone where I was em- 
ployed as a boy where this Lily had not been 
disturbed for years and where the bulbs had 
increased into very large clumps—over a foot 
across—the whole of them standing on the 
surface of the ground, where they were prac- 
tically roasted each year. These plants never 
failed to bloom abundantly year after year. 
There is little doubt that, although this fine 
Lily will grow in a variety of soils, its prefer- 
ence is for one of a warm and well-drained 
character, possessing a certain amount of 
calcareous matter, and where it can raise its 
clusters of bulbs to the surface. E. M. 








Assisting Sweet Peas in mid- 
season. 


Consideting their value for table decoration, 
it is desirable, as far as is possible, to pro- 
long the blooming petiod of Sweet Peas, and 
this is best done by continuing to gather the 
flowers as soon as they are ready, instead 
of, as is Sometimes done, permitiing the old 
flowers to remain and seed-pods to form. 
Nothing stops blooming so much as neglect- 
ing to gather flowers, and, if they are not 

_wanted for decoration when they are ready, 
it is advisable to cut them off and so make 
way for the development of others. After 
the first flush of flowers there is sometimes 
a falling-off in quantity, and this is noticed 
if the soil is of poor quality. It is just then 
when the value of stimulants is most appre- 
ciated, and a mulching of rotted mariure and 
joam over the roots, and a few waterings 
from the manure-tub, or a little fertiliser 
placed in the can will often give good results 
in a short time, and, in fact, infuse into plants 
new life. The time for a ‘‘ pick-me-up ”’ of 
this sort to be given is now, when half-way 
through the season, as it is much better to 
look after them now than leave the matter 
until the plants are three parts worn out. 





Gunnera manicata. 


I do not think that the noble Gunnera mani- 
cata should be planted too close to the water 
in cold localities, as I have seen it doing badly 
there; while in similar districts, planted 
3 feet or 4 feet above the water-line, it is finer. 
To grow it to its noblest proportions—8 feet 
to 10 feet high, and with leaves 9 feet to Io 
feet or 11 feet across—it should have plenty of 
manure. One of the finest plants I have ever 

. seen had three loads of manure every year. 
S. ARNOTT. 
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Gloxinias. 

These make a gorgeous display at the pre- 
sent season, when they are, as a rule, in full 
flower. Many writers, I think, give too high 
a temperature for the -successful culture of 
Gloxinias. Although Brazil, of which coun- 
try Sinningia speciosa (from whence the 
garden varieties of Gloxinia have chiefly 
sprung) is well within the tropics, it may be 
borne in mind that many Brazilian plants will 
do well in the greenhouse throughout the 
summer. By many Gloxinias are looled upon 
as stove plants, but they may be grown under 
much cooler conditions. Even for the earliest 
the temperature of an intermediate-house is 
quite sufficient during the growing season, 
and when in bloom. they may be kept some- 
what cooler. Another point is that Gloxinias 
may be grown under much the same con- 
ditions as tuberous Begonias—that is, with- 
out any fire-heat whatever after spring frosts 
are over. They cannot, of course, be had in 
bloom as early as those grown on in heat, 
but at the same time they afford a desirable 
succession thereto. 

In order to grow Gloxinias with only a 
little fire-heat, and that just at first, it jis 
useless to commence with tiny seedlings. 
One-year-old tubers give the best results. 
These will range from the size of a halfpenny 
to a penny, and mixed seedlings can be pur- 
chased at a cheap rate when dormant. Potted 
into 33-inch pots, and placed in the green- 
house, these tubers will soon commence to 
grow. By the middle or end of May, accord- 
ing to the weather, they may be placed in a 
cold frame out-of-doors, and encouraged to 
grow by shutting up the frame early, in order 
to husband the sun-heat. Under this treat. 
ment the young plants will grow away freely, 
and will soon be fit to shift into pots 5 inches 
in diameter, in which they-may be allowed 
to flower. When the dormant tubers are first 
potted, it is very essential that they be care- 
fully watered till the new growth is pushed 
up. Plants grown cool, as above detailed, 
are less liable to thrips and other insect pests 
than those given warmer conditions. A very 
necessary point to remember in- connection 
with the culture of Gloxinias is that, in com- 
mon with most Gesneraceous plants, they 
need a liberal amount of leaf-mould in the 
potting compost—indeed, a very suitable soil 
may be made up of equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of well-decayed 
dry cow-manure and silver sand. A. G. 








Nerines, 


Some of the better-ripened Nerines will now 
be pushing up the scapes, and it is necessary 
to afford the plants plenty of moisture. After 
their prolonged period of dryness it is best to 
give the ball a good soaking by plunging the 
pot in a tank for half-an-hour. This will 
thoroughly moisten the soil and, afterwards, 
it is a simple matter to keep it in proper con- 
dition. Established plants flower freely and 
with but little attention, but newly-potted 
bulbs are shy bloomers for a few seasons. 
Thoroughly baking them in a sunny position 
after growth ceases is the secret of success 
with N. Fothergilli, N. sarniensis, and others 
of this family. Kirk. 


Heliotropes. 


Late struck cuttings of Heliotropes, if 
potted on, can be turned to good account for 
flowering next spring in the greenhouse 
where a genial temperature can be kept, pro- 
vided, of course, they are not allowed to ex- 
haust themselves by flowering before ithat 
time. Like Zonals, there is no real difficulty 
in obtaining a supply of flowers from Helio- 
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tropes almost at any time, given proper con- 
ditions; but it is no use expecting blossom 
in spring from plants that have bloomed con- 
tinuously for weeks, and possibly months, 
the previous year. It is when the strength 
of plants is conserved that they bloom in the 
spring in a warm house, and surely no flowers 
are more welcome than Heliotropes. 
LEAHURST. 





Ismene calathina. 


Allied to the Eucharis Lily, the Pancratium, 
and similar bulbous plants, Ismene calathina 
does not, like them, require the heat of the 
stove, but succeeds well under cool greenhouse 
treatment. Unlike the others, too, it is not 
an evergreen, but passes the winter in a 
dormant state. At that time it should be kept 
quite dry until, with the return of spring, the 
bulb pushes up fresh growths. The scape 
may reach a height of 2 feet or over, and on 
each there are from three to five strongly- 
scented and showy blossoms. It is synony- 
mous with Hymenocallis calathina. 


W. McG. 





Pelargonium inquinans. 


- One of the most interesting, though by no 
means the most ornamental, of the green- 
house plants at Kew on view at the present 
time is Pelargonium inquinans. It is the 
parent of most of our garden Scarlet 
Pelargoniums. Its leaves are not-marked as 
are those of the zonal Pelargonium, P. zonale, 
and its petals, which vary in colour from 
bright scarlet to rose, and even white, are 
shorter and broader than those of the zonal 
Pelargonium. In habit it is shrubby, but the 
younger stems are succulent and clothed with 
a fine pubescence. 





Solomon’s Seal in pots. 


Everyone, of course, knows thé value of 
Solomon’s Seal in pots during the early 
spring, and the purpose of this note is to re- 
mind those who have good clumps in the gar- 
den to mark specially promising pieces. for 
forcing.-- Later, when the stems die dewn, it 
may not be easy to select suitable pieces f 
unmarked, Pot them up in October or 
November, placing them at the base of a wall 
for a time, afterwards removing them into a 
cold frame from which they can be introduced 
to the forcing house as desired. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


German Ivy (Senecio mikanioides). 

Would you be kind enough to tell me the 
name of enclosed plant, if it is hardy, or 
would it require protection for winter? It 
was sent me from the south of Ireland last 
May as a small plant. I put it against a 
south-east wall, and it has grown rampantly ; 
it covers a space of more than 6 feet’ high, 
about 5 feet wide, with a mass of leaves and 
trailers, and would be much more, but had 
to be curtailed from want of room. I took 
cuttings of it which rooted quickly, and are 
growing well. I should be much obliged if 
you can tell me what it is. It has-a strong 
Ivy smell when picked first. 

Dorset. VIOLET O. CHAUNSELL. 


[Your plant is German Ivy (Senecio mika- 





nioides), a greenhouse climber, from South — 


Africa, which will grow 20 feet high. We 
doubt if it would be quite hardy, even in 
Dorset ; but you can leave the old plant out- 
side and. keep the rooted cuttings in a green- 
house or window. It blooms in December, 
but must get fairly old to do that in a green- 
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house. You ‘can find it described in 
‘‘ Nicholson’s Dictionary of 
Vol. III., p. 420; also in ‘* Johnson’s Gar- 
deners’ Dictionary,” edition 1917.] 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 


Would you oblige me with the full culture 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine from cuttings, 
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say, to specimen plant, mentioning compost? ~ 


{1 would be very much obliged if you will kindly 


answer these two items for me. I] have to 
specially grow these two plants. 
W atford. Apes ces gs 


[At this season the plants will be coming 
into bloom, and are best accommodated in a 


greenhouse where the temperature is from ~ 


50 deg. to 55 deg. Fah. As you are probably 
aware, they will continue to bloom for several 
months, but if you wish to work up a good 
stock for next year a few of the plants should 
be cut back early in January, with a view to 
their producing cuttings. Basal cuttings only 
should be taken, and they will readily root 
if placed in sandy soil and a propagating 
frame-is available. 
from a box with the bottom taken out, and 
covered with a piece of glass. This Begonia 
is also increased from leaves; and by many 
it is stated that the best plants are obtained 
from this mode of propagation. Well 


matured leaves should be obtained in January, — 


inserted in boxes of sand or cocoanut fibre, 
witha bottom heat of 75 deg. to 80 deg. Do’ 
not keep them too close or overdone with 
water, or they will damp off. A small por-. 
tion of the stem is left attached to the leaf, 
which is pressed down on the soil. 3 
the basal cuttings have formed roots, and the 
leaf cuttings have made a little growth, they 
should be potted off singly into small pots, 
using a mixture of leaf-mould and loam with 
a generous sprinkling of sharp sand. The 
pots should be well drained, and the soil 
ought not to be made firm, then the roots will 
soon make headway. They should be grown 
in a house where the temperature is about- 
60 deg., and kept fairly near the roof glass. 
When they have filled the pots with roots, 
they are placed in their flowering receptacles. 
The best plants will need pots 6 inches 
diameter, and the smatler examples will be 
given §-inch pots. Good drainage is pro- 
vided, and the compost should consist of 
fibrous loam three-parts and one-part sweet 
leaf-mould, preferably that made from Beech 
or Oak leaves. A fair sprinkling of silver. 
sand is added, and if the loam is poor,.a 5-inch 
potful of bone-meal to every bushel of the 
mixture is an advantage. The soil is made 
fairly firm, but not hard, no ramming with a. 
potting-stick being needed. With the ap- 
proach of summer less fire heat will be needed, 


and during four or five of the hottest months 


it can be dispensed with. The house is kept 


cool, and the plants shaded from the direct 
The plants must never — 


rays of the ‘sun. 
become dry at the roots, although excessive 


moisture at the base is also detrimental.» Dur- ~ 
ing hot, dry weather alight spray overhead 


and between the plants will be beneficial. 
There is nothing really difficult in growing 
good plants of B. Gloire de Lorraine, if you 


‘Start early with strong, healthy | cuttings. 
Never allow them to become starved. Grow 
on steadily in a warm and slightly moist — = 
greenhouse. Shade from strong sunlight; ad- 
mit air in moderation, and when they have © 


filled their flowering pots with roots, an ap- 
plication of 
manure twice each week will help them con- 


siderably. Little or no pinching is needed, for 
this type of Begonia branches out naturally 
and grows into bushy specimens. All prema- 


ture flowers must be picked off until a few 
weeks before the plants are wanted for con- 
servatory or house decoration. At all times. 
they must be kept free of insect 
pecially green fly.] 


The latter can be made — 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Magnolia grandiflora, 


THE GREAT LauREL MaGnotia of the southern 
United States, is—in England—best treated 
as a wall-plant; under these conditions it 
thrives well and flowers freely. In order to 
form some idea of the beauty of this species 


it is necessary to see it in large symmetrical 
stately trees in the west of France, where 
climatic conditions obtain which more nearly 
approach those of its native habitats. 

A very exposed position is not suitable for 
this heavy-foliaged tree, and shelter from cold 
winds is desirable. Where the evergreen 
Magnolia does best is in the nooks between 
bay windows or irregular fronts of dwelling- 
houses, buttresses on extra high walls also 
affording a good shelter. The site should be 


well prepared by trenching or forking peat 
and leaf-soil freely into common garden soil, 
or, better still, fresh loam, a space not less 
than 3 feet by 30 inches being prepared for 
each tree. Once the trees have attained a 





Magnolia grandiflora. 


good size, no further trouble need be taken 
with the roots, as they are quite capable of 
foraging for themselves. In planting, it is 
advisable to moisten and then slightly loosen 
the ball of soil, some of the roots being spread 
out. During the first summer the soil about 
the roots should be examined occasionally and 
watered thoroughly when dry. The tops 
branch naturally, and all that need be done 
is to spread them out thinly, and to keep the 
growths secured to the walls or trellis, In 


§25 


after years the strongest branches will require 
to be kept to the walls by means of strips of 
leather and strong nails, the side shoots being 
tied to these. They ought not to be very 
closely trained, or so much so as to present a 
painfully neat appearance, but if the branches 
or shoots are left too long the strong winds 
may break them off. 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA is such a general 
favourite both as an evergreen and as a 


flowering plant that it is a wonder more use 
is not made of its 

Varieties, for although some of these are 
not superior to the type, there are two or three 
which are well worth growing. Of these, the 
best is undoubtedly 

M. GRANDIFLORA GLoRIOSA, which differs 
from the parent plant in having wider leaves, 
which are sometimes 8 inches to 9 inches long 
and 4 inches to 44 inches wide, and in having 
larger and more shapely flowers, the petals of 
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which are of greater substance than those of 
the type. The flowers are basin-shaped, each 
9 inches across, and the larger petals measure 
52 inches by 3 inches. A distinct change 
from this is noticeable in the variety 


M. G. ANGUSTIFOLIA, with lofig, narrow, 
rather thin leaves. The leaves in this case 
each measure from 6 inches to g inches in 
length, and from 1% inches to 3 inches in 
width. The flowers are rather smaller than 
those of type specimens. 

M. G, FERRUGINEA is distinguished by the 
undersides of the leaves being covered with a 
dense mass of reddish-brown hairs, thereby 
differing from type examples wherein the 
leaves bear little or no pubescence. - This 
question of pubescence differs to a marked 
degree, however, on different bushes. 


M. G. UNDULATA is so named on account of 
the wavy character of the margins of the 
leaves. It has generally a sturdier and more 
compact habit than the type, and the leaves 
are relatively shorter and broader. These 
varieties share with the, type’an objection to 
root disturbance, therefore care should be 
taken to provide permanent positions when 
they are first put out. 


M. Gc. EXMmouTH VARIETY has narrower 
leaves than in the type and rusty-coloured 
beneath. The habit of this form is more 
erect. It is said to have originated in the gar- 
den of Sir J. Collington at Exmouth in the 
18th century. It is hardier than the type and 
flowers younger. 


The Dorset Heath (Erica ciliaris) 
and its varieties, 

This lovely dwarf shrub which brightens 
the Heath garden from early July until 
autumn with its chanming rose purple towers, 
is a native of Spain, Western France, and 





Southern England, especially Dorset and 
Cornwall. It also occurs in the West of 
~ Ireland. 


Its cultivation and hardiness are, however, 
not confined to the southern counties, it be- 
ing quite hardy further north. | af 

For bold and picturesque effects it is an 
ideal subject which is perhaps seen to the 
greatest advantage when planted in large 
loose groups or Wide drifts in the foreground 
of the tall, growing kinds, or carpeting the 
ground beneath old Pine trees; with which it 
torms a happy association. It rarely exceeds 
18 inches in height, unless drawn up by some 
twiggy bush, when I have known it to reach 
4 feet in height. Once the plants are estab- 
lished, they spread rapidly, the growths root- 
ing as they go, until the whole surface of 
the ground is covered. Its beauty, both of 
fiower and foliage, is equal to that of any 
other European kind, and blooming so late 
in the season it fils a valuable place and car- 
ries the interest in the Heath garden right into 
the late autumn, when the seed vessels turn 
a pretty warm brown, pleasing to the eye at 
all times. August is its greatest month, as 
at that time the plantations are a_ perfect 
mass of rosy purple, pitchet-shaped flowers. 
These are borne in whoris of three and on 
graceful wiry stems, the racemes averaging 
4 inches in length. 

After many years in one place the plants 
may show signs of exhaustion, and, if cut 
off close to the ground at the beginning of 
April, will break away during the following 
summer with renewed vigour, flowering 
freely the following year. Such plants, after 
being so treated, may be lifted and divided 
with success the following autumn if it is 
necessary to increase or form new plantations. 
A superior form of this pretty Heath is the 
var. 

E. c. Maweana, which was found in Portu- 
gal in 1872 by the late Mr. Geo, Maw. The 


flowers are not only larger, but of a much 
deeper colour, and cluster more closely to- 
gether along the flower stalk; they are also 
less evenly arranged. The growth of the 
plant is more dense, with darker leaves and 
stouter flower stalks. 
plant in every way, and should be included 
in every collection of these charming shrubs. 
E. c. Watsonr is a hybrid between E. 
ciliaris and the Bell Heather (E. tetralix), 
with pitcher-shaped flowers arranged as_ in 
the former kind, racemes shorter, and leaves 
narrower and in fours, as in the Bell Heather. 
ERICA CILIARIS ALBA is a_ slender-growing 
plant, and has pretty white flowers; my ex- 
perience with this plant at present is that it 
is less vigorous in growth, and comes into 
bloom a little later. ~ Of its origin, I am 
ignorant, having first seen it in Mr. White’s 
interesting nursery at Windlesham. about 

seven years ago. 
All who value autumn and. late-summer 
flowering dwarf shrubs should give a few 
of these charming kinds a trial, as the atten- 
tion required by them after the first two or 
three years is almost nil. - 
E. Marknam. 





Hydrangea arborescens var. 
grandiflora. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


This is a first-rate 


This shrub was brought to my notice re- 


cently in the form of a good-sized group, all 
the bushes. being loaded with handsome 
flower-heads, which appeared to be too large 
for the slender growths to. support. Unlike 
the type which is now in bloom with me, 
and has few, and occasionally no sterile, 
flowers, those of H. a. grandiflora are all of 
the large sterile kind, pure white, and borne 
in large trusses. It appears to be quite hardy, 
and is most desirable for grouping in the open 


hortensis) gets spoilt in-winter, as it annually 
does here (Sussex). The type has been grow- 
ing here for. many years unharmed, but is 
poor in effect compared with this fine variety 
from the mountains of Pennsylvania. 


E: M, 





Wild berry-bearing plants. 


It is surprising the number of species that 
go to decorate our hedges in field and lane 
from July quite up to the end of the year, 
or well into the new one, provided the birds 


should the winter prove a very severe one. 
The observant student of Nature will have 
noticed early in the season the flowers of 
many trees and bushes that provide these 
glorious berries, but to many a wayfarer it js 
only when a display of the variously coloured 
fruit appears that he shows any real interest 
in the many different colours that brighten our 
landscape, mostly by self-sown seedlings, 
some disseminated by birds, no doubt, but 
the major part by Nature. 

The Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia) is 
one of the earliest to appear, usually about 
mid-August, and this season healthy trees are 
laden with the rich coral berries in huge 
bunches, soon devastated by birds if they run 
short of other food. This berried tree is 
commonly known under the name of the 
Rowan, and is frequently met with in woods 
in most parts of Great Britain. These are 
closely followed by the Hawthorn berries. 
They are much smaller than those of °the 
Rowan, nevertheless they make a great show 
in the hedges and woods. The common yel- 
low Iris of our woods and waterways is most 
interesting with Sts coral berries securely 
placed in a sort of pouch, and often cut and 
used for harvest festivals after being gummed 
to. keep the berries intact. Later, we find 
the Dog Rose; white and black Bryony ; Sloe, 


/ 


air, even where the common Hydrangea (H.- 


donot clear them off, as they are apt to do — 


large old standard Magnolia grandiflora tree 


very sickly. The leaves, especially the lower 


~branches were broken away from the centre _ 


London, H.C., and not to individuals. _ 
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with its jet-black fruit; Cuckoo Pint; the 
various Nightshades, mofé or less poisonous, 
especially the deadly Nightshade; Sweet- 
briar ; Elder ; Ivy ;. Blackberry ; Honeysuckle ; 
Wild Crab; Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculea- 
tus); Holly, Spindle tree (Euonymus euro- 4 
pus), a most interesting bush when laden 
with its bright pink capsules; Whortleberry, 
bearing small, round black berries, eagetly ~~ 
sought after by country folk for tarts; Wild 
Cherry, ete. Doubtless there are. many : 
others, but all these occur to meat the = 
moment. There is the Wild Strawberry, but = 
to botanists this is not a berry. Nevertheless, 
it was a berry to me as a boy, and eagerly 
searched for in the country lanes of Devon- 
shire, where it is found in quantity. — 

ae pk J. Mayne. ° 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Double Furze. Byte sae 
Should double Furze bushes be trimmed or 
pruned—and if so, when? G. L. €. Epen. 
[If your plants are young they will require 
no pruning, except to remove a branch to 
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balance and keep a shapely bush. When  — 


these get old the best plan is to cut them — 
back to within a foot or so of the ground as 
soon asthe flowers are over, when they in- ~ 
variably rejuvenate themselves. ] ; 


Magnolia in poor condition. 
Could you kindly tell: me how to treat a- es 
q 


It looks ~ = 


about 30 feet high on the lawn in my garden 
here (Ventnor)? TI do not know its exact age, 
but 50 years ago it was a large tree. 


ones, are very small and are falling off. On 
the main stem €xcrescences have formed. 
These get soft and can_be pierced or scraped 
off and then a blackish liquid exudes. These | 
seem to be extending up the main stem. 
There is a small stream running close, into 
which the roots may possibly have penetrated. eer 
I may mention that many of the large roots 
are now exposed above ground. If you can _ s 
give me any advice as to treatment I shall be | 
very much obliged. ate. ee ee | 
P.S.—Some years ago a tree fell on the gy 
‘Magnolia and broke away half of it, and since . Ss 
Lucy M. Hor. ce | 


then it has not recovered. 

[The tree falling upon your Magnolia was 
most probably the cause of your present 
trouble, as, from your account of it, several — 
























of the tree, following which a decay has set ~ 
in and worked its way down through the 
heart of the trunk, causing the excrescences __ 
of which you speak. These are fungoid 
growths and would cause the death sof. the 2as 
tree eventually. We are afraid you have left 
your tree too long and the damage may be too 
advanced. In any case your best course is to 
thoroughly clean out all the decaying matter a | 
possible from the centré and other affected 
parts and then fill up the cavity with concrete, 
taking care to make a good waterproof joint 
around the margin of the wound, the object 
being to prevent further moisture from enter- Se 
ing the heart of the tree. Many fine old trees 7 
have been saved in this way, and unless yours. __ 
has reached a very advanced stage you may 
reasonably expect a cure. This done, remove 
all dead wood from among the branchés and — 
break up the ground about the base of the 
tree, afterwards applying a good mulch of LA. 
rich loam and decayed manure well fixed =~ 
together to a depth of 6 inches.] Se 
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All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gare 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
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ee ALPINE, oo! 


_ Campanula Waldsteiniana. 
-Among the choicest of the dwarf late flower- 
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in a dug bed and how the Grass is kept down 
round them. I have planted them in Grass, 
but the Grass grows up and hides them. 
What kind ate those illustrated? Do they 
require manure ? G. L. C. EDEN. 


[The Iris in question is I. sibirica, and the 





SE should like to see Casar’s Mantle doing 
itself justice and growing as if it enjoyed 
life. Ww. 0, C. 


: 
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ing Bellflowers this species from Dalmatia 
_and Istria takes high rank. The plant rarely 
exceeds 3 inches high, and steadily increases 
the’ number of simple flowering stems from 
year to year. A warm sunny aspect suits it 
well, and it has nodads about lime or granite 
so long-as the soil is nicely porous, not 
_ parched in the summer, and well drained in 
winter. 
C. x Stansfieldi probably owes its origin 


Rock gardening at Glasgow 
~s Show. 


Those who are interested in rock gardening 
must have recognised that this was not so 
prominent at the Glasgow Show as they had 
expected. In this respect it was one of the 
few features which might be improved upon 


position occupied is prepared by digging at 
the time of planting, after which they are 
left to themselves. They are very hardy and 
easily established in damp ditches and by the 
sides of lakes and streams, where the soil 
is invariably deep. They require no manure 
in such places, and where the Grass and other 
matter becomes unduly coarse, it may be 
checked occasionally, or not, according to 
taste, as the plants will succeed under either 
treatment. | 


r in part to this species, and several of Mr. 

£ Groves’ charming hybrid Bellflowers also at another show. Happily, the rock garden 

: strongly suggest : the influence of C. Wald- of Mr. David King, of the Osborne Nurseries, _ Soil for rock plants. 

F steiniana. Edinburgh, which occupied such a prominent ioa aS 

3 Plants that survived five years of war-time — place near the entrance gave many people (¢ 5 gbe teat garth patra SOREFOGHErY 

neglect in a limestone moraine are at present interested a good impression of what might be (os : : a RESALE plants), ane wane LS 

_  foot-wide circular tufts of lilac purple stars, accomplished in this way. It is not everyone put ms Seeds chips over this ? : Is it best, 

___up-standing and not nodding, as Mr. Nichol- who can visit the Chelsea shows, where. the int t Gawliols to pe limeless soil and add 

ng son declares in his Encyclopedia. Each little rock gardens are such great attractions and ike Rs aS required? Or do. mgt rock plants 

~stem terminates in a flower, and three or four where the different examples sent by leading eas G. L. C. EDEN. 
[Yes, screened earth will do quite well for 
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the more delicate rock plants, provided it is 
not of a sticky, clayey nature. In any case, 
we should advise you to add plenty of sharp 
sand, or finely-smashed old bricks, some leaf- 
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Campanula Waldsteiniana. 


“more are produced on short stems from the 
leaf axils just below, thus providing for a 


continuation of a charming display. C. arva-. 


* tica, C. x kewensis, C. x kewensis Phyllis 
Elliott, C. tommasiniana, C, excisa, and C. 
Tymonsii are equally charming companions, 
and C. excisa thrives most happily here in a 
- mixture consisting of at least three parts of 
‘limestone chips. Origanum pulchrum, O. 
-hybridum, O. Dictamnus, Spirea digitata 


nana, Patrinia palmata, Astilbe simplicifolia, » 


and Linum flavum are all in flower now, and 


‘may be borne in mind by those wishing for ~ 


brightness in the rock garden in July and 
- August. W. E. Tu. I. 





Dianthus hybridus Cesar’ 
Mantle. 


I do not find this showy variety at all a 
good doer. Its constitution seems poor, or 
élse my treatment of it is at fault. It is a 
fine flower, with deep blood-red petals, with 
the usual darker centre, and is of dwarf habit. 
Most Dianthi do very well in my rock gar- 
_ den, and as a fainily they are, on the whole, 
easy to make a sticcess of with just a few 
exceptions. It is such a handsome thing, that 


material required. 


Mr. King’s 


firms create so much interest. 


fine exhibit suffered from the date of the show 


being too late for the majority of Alpines, and, 
in consequence, it was not so bright as it 
would have been earlier in the season. This, 
of course, is one of the difficulties inseparable 
from showing a rock garden in autumn. In 
Mr. King’s exhibit the Heaths were quite 
good features and showed their value for 
autumn work in the rock garden. In the 
noble exhibit of the Glasgow Corporation 
there were some bits which were good ex- 
amples of rock gardening, but a rock garden 
pure and simple was not attempted. If a 
show on the scale of this International one is 
to be held in Glasgow another year the 
Executive might well consider the possibility 
of offering a good prize for a rock garden, So 
as to compensate the exhibitors for the ex- 
pense involved in bringing and arranging the 
S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Irises by the waterside. 

In your issue of August 12th you have an 
illustration of Irises growing by the water- 
side, Please tell me whether they are planted 





mould with it, say, altogether, from a third 
to half as much in bulk as your screened 
earth, and the heavier the nature of the earth 
the more crushed brick should be added to 
make it porous. The majority of rock plants 
appreciate lime in cultivation, even some 
pronounced lime-haters in their native habi- 
tats rather seem to enjoy it in our gardens, 
but you will. be well advised to: make your 
rockery with lime-free soil and add your lime- 
stone chips in the positions chosen for plants 
which are known lime-lovers. — Putting it 
roughly, we should say 75 plants out of 100 
love lime, 10 more will put up with it, and 
the last 15 cannot stand more than the very 
slightest percentage of lime. Over 23 per 
cent., we believe, is a fatal dose to real lime- 
hating plants. If you make your soil of the 
open, porous nature we advise, you can use 
your lime chips as a_top-dressing with very 
good effect, instead of mixing them with the 
soil—that is, of course, unless you have 
plenty of limestone chips available.] 


Making a pond. 

I am desirous of making a small circular 
pond in my garden, and shall be glad of in- 
structions how to make it; there is a sufficient 
supply of water. SAPPHIRE. 


[The best way to construct a circular pond 
if of no great extent or area would be to 
excavate the ground where you wish to form 
the pond to a depth amounting to I foot more 
than the total depth the water will ultimately 
be, and then put in 1 foot of cement concrete 
all over the bottom and sides up to ground 
level. This would prove both water-tight as 
well as indestructible. Rock-work could be 
formed all round the margin, and afterwards 
planted with suitable subjects. Provision in 
the shape of an outlet should be made, so that 
the pond may be cleaned out when desirable. 
Clay well worked into a condition termed 
puddle might be employed in lieu of. concrete, 
but the objection to its use is that rats are 
so liable to cause leakages round about the 
sides by working, through the puddle. If 
puddle is used, it should not be less than 
18 inches thick at the bottom, and 2 feet at 
the sides. As before remarked, concrete is 
the better material to employ for anything 
of this description if-of a reasonable area. 
We would suggest your employing a builder 
to do the concreting.] - 
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Pages for 


Beginners. 





Flower garden. 


Flowering shrubs. 

Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED enjoy 
more opportunities than many people for 
learning all there is to know concerning our 
best and choicest flowering shrubs, for it has 





Fig. 1.—Forsythia. 


these many years past been the policy of this 
journal to make a special feature of them 
both by descriptive notes and illustrations. 
So, though this takes away the necessity for 
treating of them here in detail, it does open 
the door for a few general observations con- 
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Fig. 2.—Weigela rosea. 


cerning them which may not prove alto- 
gether unserviceable to beginners, and for 
which my own observations have proved the 
need. 

Considering that flowering shrubs form a 
permanent feature of the garden, they are 
worth more careful consideration both as to 


the selection of varieties and choice of. site 


than subjects planted for a more temporary ~ 


effect, for while the latter may be moved 
from year to year without in any way suffer- 
ing, the one question to be asked, and satis- 
factorily answered when planting a shrub, 
is, ‘* How will this look in this position 
after ten years’ growth?” It needs but 
little perspicacity to appreciate the reasons for 
that. In their respective seasons there are 
flowering shrubs which outrival everything 
else in the garden for sheer beauty and effect, 
and in support of such a claim one has only 
to instance the Azaleas, the Rhododendrons, 
Laburnums, Lilacs, Magnolias, and Thorns. 
The mere mention of such popular and 
acknowledged favourites, known to everybody 
old and young, rich and poor, with or with- 
out gardens, places them in a class altogether 
and indisputably their own, and there is not 
a single one among us who could contem- 
plate with complacency a future in which 
we were altogether deprived of their sweet- 
ness and their beauty. ~The second quarter 
of the year is what it is, and owes almost all 
its beauty entirely to them, and the glad 
glamour of May-time is made possible be- 
cause of them. 

The few popular varieties named above 
form but_a small part of a very large class, 
among which may be found many equally 
prominent and attractive, while others, no 
less beautiful in themselves, are more modest 
in habit and merit as well as demand a closer 
inspection. There is scarcely a month in the 
year which does not owe something to,them, 
either in bloom, foliage, or berry. January, 
the barest month in the year, has its scented, 
if inconspicuous, Daphnes, the Mahonia, and 
oft-times the Laurestinus. February adds 
to these the catkins of the Garrya and the 
inflorescence of the Prunus. March comes 
in with Ribes and Forsythia (fig. 1) and the 
Almond, while from April till June there is 
a plethora of first-class subjects from which 
any selection must be invidious seeing how 
good they all are. July gives us the Lilac, 
Hydrangeas, Spireeas, and the Weigela (fig. 
2). The Ceanothus, a most charming and ele- 
gant blue flower (fig. 3) comes also in 
August, and when this is getting over it is 
followed by the variabilis forms of Buddleia, 
and is supplemented by various Veronicas, of 
which Traversi (fig. 4) is the most prolific. 
September claims some of these, and toward 
its ending ushers in the earliest autumnal 
effects of foliage, which in October is at its 
grandest—before bareness. November and 
December are full of berries, such as the 
Holly and Arbutus, ete., and thus the whole 
of the year is favoured in one way or another. 
Who then, let me ask, would be without 
them ? - 

And now I come to the gist of my remarks. 
There are degrees of excellence (dependent 
upon cultivation) as much in flowering 
shrubs as with any other class of garden 
flowers, though one must sorrowfully admit 
that this is a point which the great majority 
of us do not seem to know, or, knowing, 
neglect. Too often the ordinary practice is 
to plant a shrub, and thereafter leave it to 
its own devices as though it were of a genus 
all to itself which enjoyed the remarkable 
characteristic of being able to look after 
itself. But this is not so. We may accustom 
ourselves to giving it about half the attention 
we pay to an ordinary bedding plant, which 
comes and goes within the compass of a year ; 
but, though we do this, no one can consider 
the results as satisfactory. We pay no end 
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of court to the Rose to induce it to do its 
best. Its cultivation is a matter of concern— 
the soil, the pruning, the cleansing, and the 
feeding ; and we do it without realising that 
to all intents and purposes the Rose is a 


flowering shrub. Yet, believe me, if we ex-— 


pended about one-half of the same care upon 


some of the latter the results would assuredly 


be not less marked and satisfactory. When 
we plant a Rose we thoroughly dig and en- 
rich the soil and spread the roots out so that 


each may have its own happy hunting — 


ground. When we plant a shrub we too 
often dig a hole in the solid ground, dump 
the roots in, and fill up with soil. But why? 
True, the shrub does not need a rich soil like 
the Rose, but it needs well-tilled soil, and 
enough of it to satisfy its wants. Have you 





Fig. 3.—Ceanothus azureus, : 


. \ 
ever noticed how splendidly a flowering shrub 
does when planted in the open by itself, 
where it has an ample root run and plenty 
of light and air compared with the behaviour 


of a similar shrub planted in an established > 


shrub border where the soil is already full of 
myriads of roots? I have seen new introduc- 
tions. to fill vacancies in established shrub- 
beries stand absolutely still for two or three 
years because the roots already in possession 
have robbed them of nutrition. | Doubtless 
you have noticed it too, and this is one of 
the things which speak to the observant eye. 
If I had to plant a shrub in such a position, 
Say, next month, I should take great care to 
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Fig. 4.—Veronica Traversi. 


get out a hole more than large enough to 
accommodate the spread of roots; should 
break up the bottom to the depth of another 
spit, and should incorporate. a barrow- 
full of good soil with that which I had taken 


out, or apply it closely about the roots and— 


fill up with the old. I would at least do. 


“ 





may become attenuated. 


ie ofl 
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what I could to help it to a start. And now 
as to ; 

GENERAL CULTIVATION. How really seldom 
do people think to. water their shrubs or to 
give them occasional doses of liquid manure ; 
yet it stands to reason that flower-producing 
shrubs stand as much in need of encourage- 
ment as ordinary flowering plants. The pro- 
duction of its bloom is a strain upon any 
flowering subject, no matter what it may be, 
and when we are growing it with that as 
its sole object we are likelier to hit the high 


~ mark of quality by giving all the help we can 


than by leaving it to depend upon resources 
which a vagary of the weather might 
cripple.. = 

Should they be pruned? Many of them, 
yes; some few others, no. Those that need 
it are best pruned immediately after flower- 
ing, but not drastically, like the Rose. 
Pruning more often consists of cutting away 
the withered blooms with a few inches of 
wood, and in the judicious thinning of the 
shoots. Observe an ordinary ill-cared-for 
Lilac bush, with its crowded branches 
through which daylight cannot penetrate, 
and whose strength is sapped by scores or 
perhaps hundreds of sturdy suckers coming 
up from the roots. Observe it, I say, and 
take its blooms and compare them with those 
of another tree-which has received the atten- 
tion of a skilled and careful gardener, you will 
see that the difference in appearance between 
them is as a crab to an apple. The 
Laburnum is of a very different habit. Not 
inclined to dense growth like the Lilac, it is 
more open and spreading, so much so that it 
When this is so 
and a more compact tree is desired, it may be 
cut halfway back directly it has bloomed. 
From the cuts numerous growths will be put 
forth so that it becomes necessary to thin these 
out while they are yet small and before they 
are hard enough to need the use of a knife. 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas seldom need 
pruning or thinning, but it is very neces- 
sary to remove the withered flowers as soon 
as possible after they have done, so that none 
of the energies of the plants may be spent in 
the production of seed. | Ned Fog ae 


Fruit. 


Raspberries: Cutting out old canes. 
When these lines appear the summer Rasp- 


berries will have been cleared Gi their fruit 


and the last fruit of the Loganberries will 
have been gathered and the cutting out of the 
fruiting canes be in progress. The old canes 
—no matter how long and strong they be— 
have completed their work, and their leaves 


are now interfering with, and keeping the 
light and air from—to a large degree—the 


leaves of the young canes which are now de- 
veloping and maturing for the production of 
fruit next year. The old canes and the old 
leaves upon them obstruct the sunlight and air 
to the young canes and leaves, therefore it is 
better to cut them out as soon as the fruit is 
gathered at the middle or end of August. 

The old part of the tree of the Raspberry, 
Loganberry, Japanese Wineberry, Blackberry, 
and Wonderberry has completed its work and 
is slowly dying, having brought its fruit to 
perfection. The contents of the cells of each 


“leaf are changing and the cells themselves 


slowly dying, but their death will be prolonged 
to the end of autumn. | In the meantime the 
leaves change in colour to a greater or less 
extent, but retain their size and obstruct the 
passage of the rays of the sun to the young 
leaves on the young canes, which, in their 
turn, are completing the building up of the 
young canes and of the flower-buds in minia- 
ture within the young canes. The strength 
and quality of those flower-buds in miniature 


will depend entirely upon the quality and 
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quantity of the work carried out by the leaves. 
Vhus man assists Nature when he removes 
or prevents anything likely to interfere with 
the full and perfect work of the leaves of a 
fruit-tree. He does this when he cuts out—at 
the end of August and early in September— 
the canes of the Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Loganberry, Wineberry, or Wonderberry as 
soon as possible after the fruit has been 
gathered. By the timely removal of the canes 
which ‘have borne fruit the best results are 
generally obtained, especially if the young 
canes are carefully but firmly slung to the 
wires or stakes. They then receive the full 


benefit to be derived from the sun and air. 
Something more may still be done to ensure 
the best possible results, that is, to cut out 
any canes too small and weak to produce 
fruit, and any superfluous canes. 

The bud shown at the base of the sketch, 
though small now 





the end of August—would 
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Raspberries: Cutting out the old wood, 


be much larger in November, and possibly be 
8 inch high in February, after which time its 
increase in length into a new cane would be 
more or less rapid, all depending upon the 
season. \ A Pad 


Vegetable garden. 


The ordinary routine of the vegetable gar- 
den is somewhat upset by the abnormal 
character of the season, and the “ gardening 
by rule ’’ method is somewhat at a discount. 
He is the best gardener who, faced by. vary- 
ing conditions, has so studied his crops that 
he knows how to vary his operations to best 
suit them. It ought to be one of the first 
A B C lessons to realise that gardeners can- 
not be bound by hard-and-fast rules like to 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, but that 
such rules are elastic, responsive to natural 
conditions, and must be applied as circum- 
stances demand. 

In an ordinary season we should be gather- 
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ing plenty of ripe Tomatoes from our plants 
in the open and I should be decrying the folly 
which denuded them of foliage. But now, 
instead of advising the moderate thinning of 
the leaves, 1 am of opinion that it would be 
well to remove the whole of them, to force the 
ripening of at least a portion of the fruit. 
And as there is at least 40 or 50 per cent. of it 
which will never ripen it would be well to 
remove this, putting it to some useful pur- 
pose, such as pickling, concentrating what- 
ever energy remains in the plant upon those 
fruits which may reasonably be expected to 
ripen. The cold September nights and morn- 
ings will bring along disease as surely as they 
bring Mushrooms, and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to ward it off, but as a simple preventive 
an occasional syringing with dilute per- 
manganate of potash or dusting with 
powdered lime and flowers of sulphur may be 
resorted to, and if these fail there is no other 
remedy that is infallible. 

We have reached that late part of the 
calendar when it is incumbent on.us to pre- 
pare for next season, and especially its early 
salads. We all make a rush for the salad- 
bowl when the first really warm days of 
spring come, but it would be quite impossible 
to find it filled unless somebody had fore- 
thought enough in September’s early days to 
make due provision. In the parlance of ‘‘ the 
manual’’ ‘‘ seeds of Cabbage and Cos 
Lettuces should now be sown.’’ I do not like 
the language of the manual, it is too bald, it 
takes for granted that its readers are familiar 
with technical terms, and it is altogether too 
general. A man in Kent may write it, a 
visitor to Kent may purchase it and carry it 
to Scotland, where it would be useless if not 
harmful. I like the personal, chatty method 
of teaching where the individuality of the 
teacher may be felt and appraised and con- 
fidence invited. Rather than a _ brusque 
‘formula I would say, Look you, Lettuce is 
a grand spring salad, so, too, is Endive. Cos 
Lettuce in May is luscious and absolute per- 
fection. You like salads and you want to 
grow them. Then get a little seed now of an 
early Cabbage Lettuce like All the Year 
Round and a good hardy Cos Lettuce like 
Brown Bath or White Paris and sow them in 
quite an open position. Avoid a bleak situa- 
tion. If you take care of and encourage the 
seedlings the strongest may be transplanted 
at the end of October into some more 
sheltered spot, the Cos in the open, the 
Cabbage—a portion—in cold frames, the re- 
mainder in the open. Endive sown now 
alongside the Lettuce will be ready for trans- 
planting at the same time to a sheltered 
border and will be ready for use earlier than 
the Lettuce. It is blanched by laying a board 
over the row or by covering with boxes, or, in 
fact, anything that will exclude the light and 
not be itself soaked with the rain. The little 
trouble involved in raising these crops counts 
as infinitesimal when we have the matured 
salad conspicuous on the table. FF. J. F. 





Potatoes Ashleaf. 


Many prefer these to any others for early 
use. For more than 50 years I grew them in 
private gardens in widely different districts 
and soils, and in no case did I find them 
lacking flavour. 

When I think of the fine crops I have seen, 
and the time they remained good, I consider 
no early kind at the present time surpasses 
them. I admit they need a good soil. Some 
object to the yellow flesh, but I think that 
the yellow-fleshed varieties have the best 
flavour. In my younger days some of my 
chiefs always grew them for seed on fresh 
soil, exposing them to green them, and stor- 
ing in winter on shelves in a frost-proof 
place. JoHN CROOK. 


FRUIT. 


Some good Raspberries, 


The planting season is not now so far 
away, and those who intend to renew, or to 
plant, Raspberry canes will be giving a 
thought to varieties. Undoubtedly the best 
all-round sert is Superlative, which is not only 
a heavy and consistent crapper, but has the 
further merit of producing fruits of large in- 
dividual size and of excellent flavour and 
colour. Superlative is valuable alike for the 
dessert, for the kitchen, and for the exhibition 
bench. Nevertheless, some of the older 
Raspberries are very good, and I often won- 
der why Falstolf is not grown to a larger 
extent. If has a distinct and_ delicious 
flavour, and, personally, I place it before 
Superlative in the latter respect. Red 
Antwerp is also a good, if old, sort, and it 
bears huge crops of medium-sized berries 
which make superior jam, Another variety 
may be named in Norwich Wonder, a Rasp- 
berry at one time largely grown in East 
Anglia and which I have seen bearing 
phenomenal crops. Norwich Wonder can be 
recommended to the allotment gardener who 
wishes to make a little profit out of his plot. 
Baumforth’s Seedling is, I think, erratic in 
its behaviour. In some districts I have 
known it to succeed beyond the average, but 
in others it has proved a disappointment. In 
any case my experience is that it has, at best, 
an indifferent flavour and is only useful for 
jam or for the kitchen. Some Raspberry 
growers have a fancy for the yellow-fruited 
sorts, but they are not commercially valuable, 
and in the majority of private gardens the 
demand for them is strictly limited. Except 
by way of variety I would not plant them. 
The autumn-fruiting Raspberries may be re- 
presented by Red Four Seasons and Belle de 
Fontenay.. Of course, the canes of these 
ought to be cut down to the ground in March 
and the growths rather drastically thinned 
during the summer. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Grape Madresfield Court, 


At times there are complaints regarding the 
tendency of this fine Grape to crack. When 
the house has been well ventilated, and when 
the ordinary details of cultivation have been 
well seen to in due season, it is safe to assume 
that, when the berries of Madresfield Court 
crack, the border has been too wet. When 
the roots are partly inside and partly in an 
outside border, the latter should be covered 
with spare sashes, or with galvanised iron 
sheets, before ripening time. Preferably, in 
the case of Grapes, which are notoriously 
guilty of berry-cracking, the roots should be 
confined entirely to the inside border, in which 
they are under the direct control of the 
grower. One very successful grower, under 
whom I learned much concerning Vines in 
my journeyman days, used to cut a notch in 
the branches which carried a bunch, just 
under the latter, the notch being cut nearly 
half-way through. This appeared to answer 
the purpose perfectly, for cracking, in the 
case of Madresfield Court, was practically 
unknown. : Secor. 








Vines, 


Keep the growths well in hand and confine 
the growth upon sub-laterals to a single leaf. 
Should there be any symptems of mildew, 
dust at once with sulphur. Many otherwise 
careful growers pav little or no attention to 
the roots of Vines in the outside border, but 
if these were better attended to in the way of 
mulching and of liquid manure there would 
be much less: mildew. 


‘in good form here, also 
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National Dahlia Society’s Show. © : 
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The annual exhibition of the National 


Dahlia Society was held at the Royal Horti- | 


cultural Hall on the above date. There was 
a very fine display of this popular flower in 
all its many classes, and, in addition, several 
of the exhibitors from the R.H.S. Show of 
the previous day remained for this meeting. 


DAHLIAS. 


Amongst the general exhibits there were 


some very fine groups, and the first to at- 
tract attention was that of the Dutch Dahlia 
Society. The flowers were attractively ar- 
ranged in baskets, and made a very striking 
exhibit. A very striking feature of all the 
flowers shown was the strong flower stalks 
which held the blooms upright, and for this 
reason were held well above the foliage and 
could be clearly seen. This fault of being 
hidden among the leaves is gradually being 
eliminated by our English growers, we are 
glad to see. Every bloom was of the best, 
but we noted particularly Mrs. Krelage, a 
good white Cactus; Fuga, a bright red Col- 
larette; and the excellent decorative Dahlias, 
Orange Boven; Prince of Wales, reddish sal- 
mon; and Kronprincess Margaritha, a warm, 
glowing red. Mr. J. T. West staged a big 
group, representative of practically every class. 
In the decorative Dahlias we noted excellent 
blooms of Blanche, white; Nancy, pink ; and 
The Prince, very large, red. There were 
some good singles, including Lemur, a very 
rich red, with black centre; Malcolm, a very 
distinct deep red; and Falstaff, with big 
orange red flowers. Two nice Collarettes 
shown here were Judith, sulphur; and Viola, 
yellow. The salmon-pink Mrs. A. Harvey, 
the orange-red Viceroy, and the black 
maroon Imp. were about the best of the Cac- 
tus Dahlias shown on this stand. 

Mr. C. Turner also staged a representative 
collection, and we thought the best of a good 
lot were White Queen, Cactus; Futurity, a 
distinct orange-shaded pink decorative Dah- 


lia; Insulande, orange, of the same class; 


Bianca, Pzony-flowered; and the 
white, Aphrodite. 

Messrs. Carter Page and Co.’s exhibit was 
pleasingly varied. We noted King Harold 
the very showy 
Pzony-flowered Jupiter, of a distinct brick- 
red colour. The best of the Cactus class were 
White Queen and the distinct purplish-red 
Yeoman. Oriole, a sood red Star; the eream- 
coloured, Clematis-flowered Ada Finch; and 
the puce Collarette, Starling, were others 
worthy of note. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and.Sons brought a strilk- 
ing collection of their Star Dahlias. We 
preferred the well-named Bronze; Gatton, red 
suffused apricot; Reigate Star, yellow, suf- 
fused rose; and the popular White Star_and 
Yellow Star. 

The Central Garden Supplies Co. exhibited 
a varied collection, containing some good 
blooms, particularly in the decorative class. 
Amongst them we noted Jap, yellow and red; 
Princess Juliana, white; Princess Mary, pink 
and yellow; and Salutation, red. “There 
were some nice singles, including the bril- 
liant scarlet Red Riding Hood, the deep red 
Pharo, and the yellow Ada. <A good Col- 
larette, Melody, was also well shown. It js 
salmon. tipped yellow, with a vellow collar. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, sent an 
interestino exhibit. consisting of three Dahlia 
species: D. variabilis. a single, 
flower, from which all the cultivated varieties 
are supposed to have been derived: D. coc- 
cinea, single, and much brighter red than 
variabilis; D. Mereki, smaller flowered than 
the above, single, and lilac in colour. 

The leading prize-winners in the National 


single 


-deep red. 


Dahlia Society’s classes were: Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons for garden Cactus, minia- 
ture Cactus, Pompom, single, small Paony- 
flowered and Collarette Dahlias; Messrs. 
J. Stredwick and Son, for Cactus Dahlias, a 
gold medal being awarded; Messrs. W. 
Tresseder, for large Pzeony-flowered, large 
decorative, and Cactus Dahliay; and Mr. S. 
Mortimer, for show and-fancy Dahlias. . In 


scored, and in the class for novelties Messrs. 


J. Stredwick obtained a gold medal for Edith — 


Page, the best seedling exhibition Cactus, 
and a silver medal for Flora Tresseder. There 
were some good exhibits in the amateur sec- 
tion, and we noted excellent Cactus and Col- 
larette Dahlias from Mr. F. A. Brown, Sea- 
grave, and decorative Dahlias from Mr.'D. B. 4 
Crane, Highgate. ae 


GLADIOLI. %, . 
Messrs. Kelway’s exhibit was a large and 
representative one, splendid spikes of their 


Langprim and Kelwayi hybrids being staged. — 


Of the former, we preferred Golden Girl; 
the flowers are yellow and of a_ beautiful 
golden-yellow shade. Many of the Kelwayi 
hybrids were worthy of note, particularly 
Colossal, a crimson self; Coronation, white, 


splashed lilac; Queen Wilhelmina, rose, with — 


a white spot on the lower petals; Sir K. 
Talbot, cerise, with a yellow spot; J. W. Kel- 


way, deep crimson ; and the blues Conspicu- 


ous and Blue Jay. 


Messrs. K. Velthuys, Hillegom, put up a 


“magnificent collection. -Imperator, claimed 


to be the largest white in cultivation, was of 
outstanding merit. 
were Praserpina, a good, rich yellow; Pink 
Perfection and Rose Precoce, both excellent 


pinks ; King Christian, light red ; and Majes- 


tic, red, with a white line on the petals, were 
good also. In the primulinus group we liked 
nothing better than Souvenir, a remarkably 


good yellow. = . ; 
Messrs. R. H. Bath staged a large group, 


amongst which we noted good spikes of the ~ 
deep maroon, Black Prince; Chris, deep red, _ 
form; Red Em- _ 


with flowers of excellent 
peror, a very brilliant variety; Le Maréchal 
Foch, pink, and yellow Hammer. or 

Mr. W. F. Gullick's Gladioli were all well 
grown, and in the best of condition. 
admired War, a good scarlet and late ; 
Panama; Hubertus and Ali, both light blue ; 
and the vigorous Schwaben. a SX. 

The Central Garden Supplies exhibited 
some attractive Childsii hvbrids, and of their. 
named varieties, we noted good spikes of the 
pink America. : 


Mr. A. Edwards’ exhibit was strong in | 


primulinus varieties, Maiden’s Blush, pink, 
and Hermione, deep salmon, béing es- 
pecially good. We also noted here Prince of 
Wales, an early 
salmon. 








“LIST OF AWARDS AT THE NATIONAL 


DAHLIA SOCIETY'S SHOW, SEPT. 6, 1922. 





\ Medals. oe - 
GOLD.—Dutch Dahlia Society Amsterdam, for Dahlias; Mr; 
H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Phlaxes and Delphiniums ; Messrs. 
Kelway, Langport, for Gladioli; Mr. J. T West, Brentwood 
7. Dahlias. © : 2 
ILVER GIuT.—Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Slough, for fruit ; Messrs. 
R. H, Bath, Wisbech, for Gladioli ; Mesars. Carter Page and ton 
London, for Dahlias; Central Garden Supplies, far Dahli R 
Gladioli: Mr. Amos Perry, Entield, for herbaceous plants; 
eee Gatton and Rens, erie mek for Asters, pes ee 
ILVER.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., Wivyelstield, for Carnations : 
Marra = ig Bp aOne. Crawley, for Star Dantes, Meet 
: Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for hardy-sk s My. 2.5 
mann, Saffron Walden, ie hr eee 
bury, for Gladioli; Messrs. B. Ladhams, Southampton, for 
herbaceous plants; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, for 
Carnations ; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, for Orchids ; 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for Clematis nd Bromeliads: Mr. 
C. Turner, Slough, for ahlias; Mr. 
for hardy plants. 


Miss Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, for herbaceous plants. 
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the floral division Messrs. W. Tresseder — . 
is Sa 


Other first-rate spikes — 


~We- >. 
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for Carnations; Mr. W. Gullick, Sali ‘ 


W. Wells, Jr., Merstham, 
BRONZE.—Messrs. Daniels Bros., Norwich, for Black Currants; ‘ 
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_ Southern Counties. 

_ Indian Azaleas. 

ks -If the weather continues showery these had 

i better be moved under cover, a cold green- 

| house providing suitable quarters for them. 

Examine the plants to see if they are clear of 

___ insects, particularly thrips, and dip or syringe 

. with a suitable insecticide if found to be pre- 

_ sent. Wash the pots and clear Moss or weeds 

& from the surface of the soil, and then arrange 

if wide enough apart to allow of air circulating 

freely amongst them. 

= ; 

= Camellias, 

3 _ Large and small specimens in pots may now 
be moved under cover, not because they are 
not hardy, but to prevent the liability of the 
soil about the roots becoming soddened. Be- 
fore taking in the plants sponge the foliage 
with soapy water, but if white scale is in 
evidence a more drastic cleansing will then be 
necessary. The same attention, now that the 

- buds are set and growth finished, should be 
given to planted-out trees under glass. Care 
must be taken to-see that the roots are kept 
well supplied with water. If allowed to be- 
~_ come dry, or if subjected to erratic treatment 
in this respect, numbers of the buds may drop. 
Hard-wooded plants, Heaths, Genistas, 
Coronillas, etc., should also be housed after 
_ cleaning pots, ete., and arranged where they 
will receive an abundance of air. 
Salvias. 
If still in the open will be better housed. 
“If they have been plunged and the roots have 
grown through the crock-holes the pots 
should be partially lifted a few days before 
_ taking them out altogether and the roots 

_ ~ alluded to dispensed with. — Here, again, care- 

4 ful watering is imperative until the plants 

_~ recover from the change. . 

Young Vines, 7 

-._ As the autumn is advancing it is necessary 
to get the wood of young Vines ripened as 
quickly as possible or while the sun is still able 

to exert a certain amount of influence in re- 
gard to the maturation of the wood. Failing 
sunheat, artificial warmth must then be re- 

~ sorted to. This, with plenty of air and the 
~ root system in right condition, should accom- 

__ plish what is desired. One thing likely to 

_ retard the process is when the roots are in an 

outside border and the latter in a saturated 

condition owing to abnormal rainfall. To 
avert further trouble when there is no im- 
‘mediate prospect of an improvement talking 

_ place it is best to put a temporary covering 
over the border, which can remain until the 
Vines shed their leaves. With regard to the 
young canes, lateral growths will be best cut 
away, but be careful to avoid damaging the 


a a 


must be left until later. 


Pot Vines. 


ee See 


OPEN SRN 


+ 


_ These, when the autumn is fine and warm, 
= finish up their-buds, and the wood also ripens 
& more thoroughly if they are placed outdoors 
‘~ at the foot of a wall or hedge facing south- 
 — wards for a few weeks. Cut away lateral 
|| growths, but do not shorten the canes, and 


stand the pots on bricks or slates to prevent 
‘worms from gaining ingress. A certain 
amount of water is needed in dry weather, 
but that the demands in this direction may 
not be excessive cover the tops of the pots 
with straw litter. When the autumn is dull 
and wet, stand the canes in a house where air 
ean circulate freely among them, and, if any- 
thing, keep the soil rather on the dry side. 

: A. W. 
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buds on the main rod, likewise the primary or. 
main leaves. The shortening of the rods. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Midland Counties. 


Hardy fruit. 


All mulchings should be removed from trees 
this month, so that sun and air may exer- 
cise their influence on the borders. Lightly 
fork up the surface soil, especially ground 
that has become hard by treading near wall 
trees. All shoots on wall and other trees that 
are not required should be removed, so that 
the remaining wood and buds may receive the 
maximum amount of sunlight and air. Fruit 
trees that are still infested with American 
blight or other insect pests should be at- 
tended to, and every effort made to thoroughly 
cleanse the branches with some insecticide 
before the pests descend into the ground for 
the winter. 


Brussels sprouts. | 


A few of the old leaves at the base of the 
plants should be taken off to allow a free cir- 
culation of air and light, particularly where 
very strong growth has been made. If this 
work is neglected, the young sprouts will be- 
come drawn, weakly, and loose. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

The recent wet weather has caused these 
plants to grow very tall. The earliest varie- 
ties are providing plenty of flowers for cut- 
ting and brightening the borders, See that 
the stakes and ties are in a proper condition, 
and afford stronger stakes where necessary 
to make the plants secure against damage 
from heavy rains and winds. 


Bedding plants. 

It is time all cuttings of bedding plants 
were inserted. Any plants to be lifted later 
should be prepared for this by cutting round 
them with a spade. Very choice and tender 
subjects must soon be brought under cover, 
but the general housing of plants may be left 
until the first week in October, unless frosts 
occur before that date. 


The rock garden. 

Weeds have been very troublesome this 
season, and much-labour has been required 
to keep them in check. Where alterations are 
intended preparations should be made at the 
first opportunity to obtain the requisite soil 
and stones, and place them in pesition. By 
doing this early the soil will become settled 
before planting time arrives. 


Violets 


intenled for frame culture have formed strong 
crowns. These will shortly be lifted and 
transferred to the frames, so as to become 
established before winter sets in. The day 
before lifting them they will be given a 
thorough watering, so that they will lift with 
good balls of soil attached. Frames for Violet 
culture should face the south and be well 
screened from north and east winds. Par- 
tially fill the frames with stable litter and 
leaves, treading these as firmly “as possible, 
or the plants will sink after they have been 
planted a few weeks. A layer of soil about 
8 inches deep is placed on the litter and leaves, 
so that when the plants are in position they 
are just clear of the glass. A suitable com- 
post is one consisting of three-parts good 
fibrous loam, one-part each of Jeaf-soil and 
decayed manure, a little coarse sand, and a 
sprinkling of soot. Plant firmly, water the 


plants thoroughly, and keep the frame close * 


and shaded for a few days after planting, but 
afterwards admit an abundance of air, re- 
moving the lights entirely on fine days. 


FW. G. 
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Scotland. 
Bulbs. 


Early-flowering Narcissi, Italian Hyacinths, 
and the prepared miniature bulbs of the 
Dutch Hyacinths may now be boxed or potted 
up. ‘These come in very usefully after the 
Romans are over. Tulips, too, may be 
handled in quantity, and it must be remem- 
bered that mice and rats are very fond indeed 
of the latter bulbs, so that a vigilant outlook 
must be kept for possible depredators in the 
plunging bed. Traps or poison will soon 
clear out the culprits. It is not desirable, of 
course, to box or pot up too large batches at 
any given time, but rather to spread out the 
potting in order to secure a succession of 
bloom. 


Plant-houses. 


The time approaches when shading may be 
entirely dispensed with, and, meantime, it 
should be gradually reduced so that per- 
manent plants in the houses may become 
inured by degrees to a greater amount of 
light. The nights, too, are getting cooler, 
and the ventilation during the night may very 
well be reduced, although the houses should 
not yet be entirely closed. The principal part 
of the watering may now be done between 
four o’clock: and five o’clock in the afternoon, 
although it is still necessary to look round the 
houses in the morning. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to use the syringe in houses which contain 
plants in bloom, but where thrips or red 
spider have effected a lodgment that instru- 
ment ought to be used when possible. A few 
plants from the.stove may yet be brought to 


the greenhouse in order to keep the latter 


bright until the time arrives for the housing 
of Chrysanthemums. Eucharis Lilies in 
bloom will last longer if slightly shaded and 
kept away from currents of cold air and from 
draughts. Zonal Pelargoniums intended for 
winter flowering must be carefully attended to 
in respect of moisture. Over-watered plants 
soon lose. tone—in fact, where over-watering 
has been done it is probably better to throw 
the plant away than to try to bring it round. 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine may now be per- 
mitted to come away as regards its blooms, 
and if early Poinsettias are required some 
additional heat must be given. Poinsettias, I 
think, are never really satisfactory unless 
they are specialised, and the same remark, 
although in a less degree, applies to Lorraine 
Begonias.. Regular fires are now needed in 
the stove. The thermometer in an unheated 
house will not now be much over 55 degs. in 
the early. morning, and while certain plants 
in the stove may take no harm at such a 
temperature, others which are growing, or 
which are coming into flower, may receive a 
check if more heat be not afforded. 


Root-pruning and lifting. 

Although too soon to begin this work, trees 
that are in need of this treatment to check 
exuberant growth and bring them. to a fruit- 
ful condition should be marked, so that a 
start can be made early next month. 


Vegetable garden. 

If a sowing of Parsley was not made about 
midsummer it will be necessary to make pro- 
Vision for a winter supply by lifting roots from 
spring sowings and placing these in a pre- 
pared bed in a cold frame. If these are well 
watered home and shaded for a few days they 
will. soon recover from the check. Cos 
Lettuces. and Endives will require tying, in 
order that they may be blanched—a dozen or 
two at a time is preferable to tying all at once. 
The stems from which heads of Globe Arti- 
chokes have been cut ought now to be re- 
moved, and the stools should receive a good 
watering, followed by a mulch of sood 
manure. W. McG. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Storing Potatoes. 


At this time of the year a large part of the 
main crop Potatoes has to be stored for a 
longer or shorter period, and some of them 
until long after Christmas, both for seed pur- 
poses and to supply the markets in spring. 
This is always rather anxious work, as the 
tubers may or may not keep well in store, and 
it is particularly doubtful in a year when 
disease is prevalent. 

The commonest method of storing is in a 
clamp or pit, and if this plan is well carried 
out the Potatoes keep very successfully. A 
dry situation is necessary, as wet conditions 
naturally encourage disease and rot, in addi- 
tion to rendering the Potatoes more liable to 
damage from frost. A naturally-drained spot 
having been selected, the work is started by 
digging out a foundation about 9 inches deep, 
from 3 feet to 5 feet wide, and as long as 
necessary to take the Potatoes. A wide clamp 
is handy, because it allows a cart to be backed 
into it if necessary. On this foundation the 
Potatoes are piled in a long, ridge-shaped 
heap, the height of which is regulated by the 
width of the foundation, the tubers naturally 
piling to a certain height on a given base. 
Over the Potatoes is placed a thick layer of 
dry straw about 6 inches through when 
moderately pressed down. On the top of all 
comes a layer of earth, also about 6 inches 
thick, usually dug from a trench round the 
clamp, which acts as a drain, leaving the 
actual foundation high and dry. The surface 
ought to be beaten smooth with the spade so 
as to throw off rain. The clamp must not be 
closed tight up at first or the tubers might 
heat and rot. It is, therefore, usual to male 
shafts or chimneys of straw through the earth 
about every 6 feet along the ridge of the 
clamp. These may be left open for two or 
three weeks, but can be closed down before 
there is danger of penetrating frosts. No 
diseased tubers must be allowed jn a clamp 
as in the close conditions the trouble quickly 
spreads. 

If the Potatoes are stored for many months 
it is always necessary to open the clamp once 
at least during winter. Turning the Potatoes 
over checks the formation of sprouts and 
gives an opportunity of picking out diseased 
tubers before ,reclamping. The clamp is 
opened at one end, the Potatoes often passed 
over the hand-riddle to facilitate sorting, and 
immediately reclamped in the same base, pre- 
cautions being taken to exclude frost as the 
work proceeds. eS 

Those Potatoes that are intended for seed 
are generally boxed by growers, who 
recognise the undoubted advantages of this 
system. There can be no better way- of 
storing seed Potatoes than by putting them 
direct into proper Potato-trays and stacking 
them in a building where they can be exposed 
to the light and at the same time protected 
from frost. R. E. Daviss. 








Tomatoes—cutting off foliage. 


A capital note was that of “A. G.” on 
page 561, a reference to a very bad practice. 
I have seen a number of instances lately, 
during a spell of rather sunless weather, 
where defoliating the plants has gone beyond 
the border-line of safety, and where such 
practice has had a markedly bad effect on the 
proper ripening of the fruits. The latter have 
been two-coloured, half red and half yellow, 
the back portion showing ithe undesirable 
tint. It is easy to put down this faulty fruit 
as being the result of the want of some chemi- 
cal in the soil, as is often done. Having 
grown Tomatoes for many years I am con- 


_ 
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vinced that the cause is 
thorough undevelopment brought about by 
thinning the leaves. Nor does this hasten 
ripening so much as one would think; the 
Tomato must have its time. If we start early 
we gather early; that, of course, is if due 
attention to temperature be given: Fire-heat 
is the great help when there is an absence of 
sun. In the small span-roofed structures 
where just one row of plants is trained up 
under the glass on either side I go through a 
season without taking off any foliage only as 
the fruits are gathered. Those low on the 
plant are removed first, and so on up the 
stem. The fruits finish beautifully, and the 
flavour is excellent too. The Sunrise and 
Ailsa Craig types are grown. These are not 
so dense in leafage as are some. HS 





Early Brussels Sprouts, 


It would be to the advantage of cultivators, 
especially allotment holders, if more Brussels 
Sprouts were raised every year in the autumn 
instead of relying exclusively on spring-raised 
stock. Year after year I have noticed. the 
comparatively poor results of spring-raised 
plants, and the satisfactory crops from the 
autumn-raised ones. The latter have a longer 
season of growth, they become furnished with 
nice hard sprouts near the base of the stem 
towards the end of September, and the finish 
comes in the early spring with sweet eatable 
tops. The succession is assured if a suitable 
stock is raised by sowing seeds in boxes in 
February or March. The autumn sowing 
should be made early in October, and the re- 
sultant plants ought to be wintered in a firm 
bed of soil, transplanting at least 6 inches 
apart. Finally, plant in the following April, 
with nice balls of soil adhering to the roots. 


HANTs. 





To stamp out wart disease, 


At Ormskirk, on August 25th, Sir Daniel 
Hall, of the Ministry of Agriculture, made an 
important statement regarding the Govern- 
ment’s policy on the Potato Wart Disease 
Order. He said new regulations would 
shortly be issued, which would apply to all 
Potato growers in Great Britain, with the 
object of stamping out wart disease. Where 
susceptible varieties were grown a good dis- 
tance from infected areas, the Ministry would 
grant certificates for the sale of seed, but 
where they were grown in the areas near to 
infected land,-certificates from the Ministry 
would have to be obtained. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. ' 
Hamburgh Parsley, 


Reading an article in your valuable paper 
dated August 12th, page s4o, headed ‘* Some 
Little Known Vegetables,’ I see that your 
contributor mentions one called Hamburgh 
Parsley. I should be pleased if either you or 
the writer could supply me with particulars 
as to where seeds of the same can be pur- 
chased. T. C. FREncH. 


[In this kind of Parsley it is not the leaves, 
but the thick fleshy roots which form the 
edible part of the plant.. These roots, which 
are of a dingy white colour and almost lile 
Parsnips, often grow 6 inches long with a 
diameter of 2 inches at the thickest part, 
which js, as a rule, close to the neclc. The 
flesh is white and somewhat dry. In flavour 
it resembles the Celeriac or Turnip-rooted 
Celery, but is not so delicate. The leaves are 
exactly like those of the common Parsley. 
Seeds may be had from MM. Vilmorin et Cie.,; 
4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris.] 


no other than: 


your bees 
witl start, a vice which causes a lot of trouble 


September 16, 1999. | 
BEES, 


Seasonable bee-keeping, 
Those who have been experiencing fine hot 


weather will now be extracting some of the ~ 


honey. As soon as a comb is completely 
sealed over, take it out and replace with an 
empty one. Extract this full one and put the 
honey in a ripener. This is a large tin in 
which the honey is ripened, the ripe honey 
falling to the bottom and the unripe honey 
(which would ferment in phe bottles) rising to 
the top. The ripe honey is then drawn off 
through a strainer by a tap-in the bottom, 
and is then bottled. _ When the first super is 
about two-thirds full of honey, then it is time 
to give the second super, which must be put 
under the first one. If you do not put a 
second super on, then in all probability the 
hive will become overcrowded and a swarm 
will result, thus affecting your honey harvest 
rather considerably. Always place the last 
super given next the brood box, except at the 
end of.the season. 
it on top so that the bees will only use it 
if necessary. This applies to extracted honey. 
If sections are being worked for, the stocks 
must be very strong and the district a good 
one. The bee-keeper should never give more 
room to the bees than is actually required, 
in order to compel the. bees to finish their 
work as they go on, 


In removing this honey, a super clearer ~ 


should be used, consisting of a board with a 
bee escape in the centre. Thus the bees leave 
the super, but cannot return, and all will 
have left the super in 24 hours, when it can 
be taken off. y 


When extracting honey, see that the shed 
is quite bee-proof, otherwise you will have 
marauding, and thus robbing 


to bee-keepers. Also see that there are no bits 
of comb left lying about, 
start again. 


If you have the misfortune to have a hive 


swarm now, the best thing to be done is to 
return the bees to the same hhive if it can be 
ascertained from which hive the bees issued. 
If you cannot determine which hive swarmed, 
then your best plan is to put them in your 
weakest hive. This can be easily found out 
by removing the top and examining each hive 
individually, and noting the number of bees 
on the brood frames. In the evening place 
the swarm board up to this wéak hive, spread 


a sheet on it, and throw the bees from the 


swarm box on to the sheet, when they will 
run up and enter the hive. Do not leave this 
operation too late in the evening, because 
some of these recent nights have been rather 
chilly, and it may be difficult to get them to 


enter. When a swarm issues, as soon asever 


they have settled, then shake them into the 
swarm box. 
they may take to flight again after a very 
few minutes, and you will in all probability 
lose them. “* SERJEE;”? 








National Rose Society, 
We understand that during the past two 


months the number of new members joining © 


the National Rose Society is 200 per cent. 


greater than for the corresponding period of | 


last year. Compared with pre-war year 1913 
the increase is even more remarkable, being 
more than 400 per cent. A record number of 
54 new members joined on Tuesday last. 
The present membership is close upon 9,000. 
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_ week by the same correspondent. 


\z 


_ singly into 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
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_ Correspondence. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, H.C. .4.° Letters on 
business should be sent to the PupBLisHEeR. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 


- GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 


advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. ; 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants t 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size-of the same kind greatly 
-assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Centaurea ragusina. 


(J. W.).—A cold frame from which frost 
can be excluded is the best winter quarters 
for this, but care should be taken to keep 
the leaves dry, as they are very liable to damp 
off during the short days. The plants can 
also be wintered in an airy vinery or green- 
house. When taking cuttings they should 
not be cut off, but pulled off with a heel, so 
as to have a firm base. Each cutting should 


be put singly into a 2}-inch pot filled with a 


mixture of loam and leaf-mould to which has 
been added plenty of silver sand. Great care 
must be taken in watering to prevent 
damping. 


Zonal Pelargoniums from seed. 


(Geranium).—If you have a house in which 
_you can keep the seedlings during the winter, 
then you may sow the seéd as soon as ripe, 

_ but if such convenience does not exist, then 
you had better keep the seed during the win- 
ter and sow very thinly next March in shallow 
boxes or pans filled with light, sandy soil. 
A light shelf in a moderately warm green- 
house is the best place for the seed pans. 
~When large enough, prick the seedlings off 


_ into small pots, and when the young vlants 


have well filled the pots with roots, shift 
Beyond 


this size it is needless to go, as the plants 


will not flower if you continue increasing the 


size of the pot. The great thing is to get 
the plants to bloom. Even then you may 
find that many of the seedlings are inferior to 


__ existing varieties. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting Yew tree and Euonymus. 

_ (S. A. W.).—Your Yew tree might have 
been cut into shape a few months ago, but 
as the season is so far advanced, we should 
advise leaving it until next April. | The 
Euonymus you may cut down now, but in 


the case of this, as well as the Yew, they 
have, no doubt, exhausted the soil, and it 


would be well to give them, after the cut- 
ting-in is done, several good soakings of 
water and mulch them with rotten manure. 


By watering freely, and thus washing the 


‘goodness of the manure down to the roots, 


_ the plants will be greatly benefited. 
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FRUIT. 
Melons splitting. 


(W.).—The most frequent cause of Melons 
splitting is a damp, confined atmosphere. 
When an indication of splitting shows itself 
the structure in which the plants are grow- 
ing should be ventilated at night, and less 
water given to the roots and foliage. This 
treatment will invariably prevent any more 
fruit cracking. It is the sudden admission 
of air after the frame or house has_ been 
closed for several hours that causes a contrac- 
tion of the skin, and the more rapid the 
change in the internal atmosphere the more 
the fruit cracks. 


Manuting Apple trees. 

(W. Jones).—Young Apple trees, four 
years old, if planted in soil of average fertility 
or, in other words, in good heart or con- 
dition, should not require manure of any 
description. If the soil is poor some rotten 
manure placed just below the surface of the 
soil as far as the branches extend would then 
be beneficial. The proper time to apply 
manure—with the last-named exception—is 
when the trees have become established, and 
begin to bear full crops of fruit; this tends to 
maintain them in a bearing condition. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cauliflowers going blind. 

(L. M.).—Blindness in the Cauliflower may 
arise from various causes. The heart of the 
plant in its young state is no larger than a 
pin’s head, and at that early period the least 
injury to it is fatal. Insects are often the 
cause of blindness. ‘Thick sowing and leav- 
ing the seedlings too long in the bed may con- 
duce ito it, as also may drought or any cul- 
tural conditions that produce a sudden check, 
and_it may also arise from constitutional 
defects. 


Tomatoes failing. 

(A. C.).—Judging by the portion of the 
stem and roots of the Tomato forwarded, it 
is the sleeping disease of Ttomatoes with 
which your plants are affected. This at- 
tacks the plants through the root system, and 
the first indication of something being wrong 
is visible in the foliage, which gradually as- 
sumes an unhealthy appearance, and finally 
flagging occurs, when the stem, if examined, 
will be found to be dead at, or just above 
the level of the soil. Unfortunately, remedies 
cannot be applied as a result of the disease 
attacking in the manner described. The only 
course to pursue is to root out and burn 
the plants and soil also. Another season 
sterilise the soil to be employed for the pur- 
pose, and procure plants or seed from a source 
as far distant as possible from your own 
locality. - Before introducing a new set of 
plants to the greenhouse in which the 
present crop has been grown, give it a 
thorough cleansing. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


J. Sargent.—The best remedy is gas lime. 
Give it a good dressing and let the ground lie 
idle for three months before you attempt 
cropping. Digging in one of the many soil 
fumigants would also ‘do good. 

Wilts.—If you can command plenty of cow- 
manure, then you will have no difficulty with 
perennials and annuals. 

Wilts. —The disease is leaf spot (Sphzeropsis 
malorum) referred to in our issue of August 
26th, p. 580. 

C. H. M. Cheape.—For the various plants 
you mention try Mr. T. Smith, Newry, or the 
Donard Nursery Co., Co. Down. 

C. Robinson.—No doubt you have been 
bitten by a gnat, ‘but without seeing a speci- 
men it is impossible to say what it may be. 
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If, as we suggest, a gnat has bitten you, then 
the best remedy is to apply ammonia. 

E. M. G.—You have made a mistake in 
building a rockery round your Cedar, as such, 
sooner or later, will injure the tree. Remove 
it at once and so expose the bole of the Cedar. 

A Constant Reader.—The only thing you 
can do is to fix your own standard of value, 
reducing the number of points according to 
the value of the several exhibits. 

J. Sargent.—Messrs. Wakeley Bros. and 
Co., Bankside, S.E. 1, can supply Limbux. 


NAMES OF PLANTS, 


Anon.—Cotoneaster pannosa. 

C. F. V. Lake.—1, Pyracantha angusti- 
folia; 2, Helenium autumnale striatum; 3, 
Heliotropium peruvianum. 

W. Dorking.—1, The common Yarrow; 2, 
Mesembryanthemum blandum var. 

T. Gowland.—1, Hypericum elatum; 2, 
Spirza canescens; 3, Spirza Douglasi; 4, 
Veronica salicifolia; 5, Acazena micropnylla. 

J. M. E. W.—Judging from the piece you 
send, your specimen is the cut-leaved Bramble 
(Rubus laciniatus). 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 

R. Essex.—t1, Apple Lady Sudeley ; 2, Plum 
Reine Claude de Bavay. 

J. Parsons.—Plum Purple Gage. 

S. Kisdon.—Apple not recognised. 
probably a local sort. 

Trelama.—Apple Gravenstein. 

Burleigh.—Apple Lord Derby. Pear, please 
send when ripe. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Mr. G. R. Downer, Drayton Manor 
Nurseries, Chichester.—List of herbaceous 
and alpine plants at reasonable prices. 
Downer’s new Lupins are included. 

Mr._I-. C. Woodcock, Drum Hill, Walmer, 
Kent.—Giant-flowered, English-grown Sweet 
Peas. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, 11, 12, and 13, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2.—Catalogue 
of Daffodils and Nerines and general bulb 
catalogue. Excellent descriptive lists of the 
high-class bulbs supplied by this noted house. 

W. Drummond and Sons, 57 and 58, Daw- 
son Street, Dublin.—Bulbs for 1922. 

Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich.—Fruit-trees, 
Roses, etc. 
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Obituary. 
Mr. John Morgan. 


We announce with regret the death of Mr. 
John Morgan, partner in the well-known seed 
and nursery firm of Thompson and Morgan, 
Ipswich, which occurred at his residence on 
August 21st after a short illness. The de- 
ceased was a native of Ipswich, had from 
early life been engaged in horticulture, and 
had a very extensive knowledge of hardy 
plants and their seeds. Mr. Morgan was of 
a very retiring nature and did not appear 
much in public, but he was a most en- 
thusiastic worker in the Ipswich and District 
Gardeners” Association, frequently presiding 
in a Vice-Presidential capacity at their meet- 
ings, while for the current year he was 
President. 

His funeral took place at Ipswich Cemetery 
on August 24th, amidst many manifestations 
of sorrow and esteem. The floral tributes 
were numerous and beautiful. Besides those 
from relatives and friends were emblems from 
Ipswich and East of England Horticultural 
Society, Ipswich and District Gardeners’ As- 
sociation, and the seed and nursery. staff. 
The business will be carried on under the old 
name, 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 





The Ascot Society held its annual show 
last month. Fortunately, the weather was 
excellent and the show was a great success. 
The classes principally for cottagers and allot- 
ment holders were well filled. Keen competi- 
tion was the rule, and a most excellent array 
of fruit and vegetables was staged. The 
judges expressed great praise of the quality 
of the exhibits and gave extra prizes in a 
good many classes. The GarDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED medal was awarded to the cottagers’ 
collection of vegetables, a very fine exhibit 
shown by Mr. A. Selwood. There were 15 
competitors in the table decoration class and 
19 in the dish of Potato class. 


Sir John Gilmour, M.P., opened the 21st 
annual show of the Leven Society, which was 
a great success, and was patronised by 3,000 
visitors. The exhibits were extremely good, 
and there was keen competition in all classes. 
Mr. B. Hamilton won the GarDENING ILLus- 
TRATED medal for most points in vegetables, 
open section, also the barometer (presented by 
Messrs. Alexander and Brown, Perth) for best 
basket of vegetables. Mrs» Chalmers, of 
Orwell, won the certificate and bronze plaque 
for excellence and championship of show. 
Mr. Jas. Cunningham, of Aberhill, secured 
the Balfour medal for most points in pot 
plants. The Donaldson medal for vegetables 
went to Mr. B. Hamilton also, and the White 
medal was awarded to Mrs. Chalmers for cut 
flowers. 

There were over 600 entries at the Riding 
Mill-on-Tyne show, a special feature being the 
large number of exhibits in the Potato classes, 
many stands being almost perfect. Two 
Cauliflowers shown by Lady Scott’s gardener 
(Mr. A. Hutchinson) created a tremendous 
amount of interest. They were of Sutton’s 
Magnum Bonum variety and were perfectly 
white and rounded. The ‘ G.I.’? medal for 
most points in all classes went to Mr. J. W. 
Thompson (45 points), the Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. L. Smith being a good second 
with 41 points. 

Mr. D. J. Maxwell, Newtownards, Dum- 
fries, who won the GarDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal at the recent annual show of the Dum- 
iries and District Horticultural Society for 
the greatest number of points in the amateur 
classes, has a long record as an exhibitor and 
prize-taker at local shows, and, did time per- 
mit him to attend shows further afield, he 
would probably enter the lists at exhibitions 
in larger centres. He is a keen grower and 
exhibitor, and is an actively interested mem- 
ber of the Dumfries and District Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The North of England~ Horticultural 
Society, which is working in co-operation 
With the Harrogate Chamber of Trade, hold 
their show in the winter garden at Harro- 
gate from October 11th to 13th. In addition 
to a very fine prize list there are being offered 
two challenge cups presented by Lady K. 
Pilkington and W. Penrose Green, Esq., J.P., 
and the championship cup presented by H_ 
Webster, Esq., J.P., for the best all-England 
exhibit: The show will be opened by the 
Mayor of Harrogate. Two lectures have 
been arranged, viz., ‘ Recent Developments 
in Scientific Fruit Growing ” (Mr. W. P. Sea- 
brook) and ‘‘ The Doctor in the. Garden ”’ 
(Mr. Fuh. Moseley, F.L.S.): This latter will 
have special reference to fruit-tree troubles. 
Some of the leading firms have booked space, 
and there will be exhibits by W. Seabrook and 
Sons, Chelmsford; Webb and Sons, Stour- 
bridge; Thomas Rivers and Sons, Sawbridge- 
worth ; and many other leading nurserymen. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” 
Medal Winners. 


ArtHoG Instirure: Mr. W. Thomas, vege- 
tables. 

ASHFORD HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY! 
Willxins, Potatoes. 

BRADFORD Moor HorvicuLtura Sociery : 
Mr. Thos. Holliday, most points novice 
classes. 

CALVERLEY ALLOTMENTS AND CoTTaGE GArR- 
DENS AssociaTION: Mr. W. R. C. Carson, 
best-kept cottage garden. 

CHARLBURY AND Districr HORTICULTURAL 
Society : Miss Dillon, highest points. 

CuristcHurci® HorricuLturaL Society : 
Mr. J. Miller, most meritorious exhibit in 
cotitagers’ section. 

CROWNFIELD HorvTicuLturRAL Society: Mr. 
E. O. Voss, highest points fruit section. 





Mr. 


DarRENTH CoTTAGE GARDENERS’ ASSOCIA- 
tion: Mr. E. W. Milliams, dessert Apples. 
DarTFoRD JRONWORKS CLUB: Mr. A. 


Roberts, highest points flower section. 

EALING AND HANWELL ALLOTMENT ASSOCIA- 
Trion: Mr. J. W. Scott, collection of vege- 
tables. 

EDENFIELD HorvricULTURAL SOCIETY : 
L. Fletcher, Onions. 

GLENFIELD AND KENNEDY, Lrp., HorricuL- 
TURAL AssociATION: Mr, Chas. Roxburgh, 
best average in show. 

GOLDERS GREEN HorTiCULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. S. Taylor, vegetables. 

Hate U.D. ALLorment HOoLpErsS’ Associa- 
TION: Mr. Wm. Mather, Potatoes. 

HAVENSTREET HORTICULTURAL Society : Mr. 
C. W. Miller, most points in show. 

Haybock GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
Aaron Picton, most successful exhibit. 

HINCKLEY Sweet Pra, Rose, AND Hortt- 
CULTURAL Society: Mr. T. Puffer, highest 
points. 

ItttypD AGRICULTURAL AND HorTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. Hugh Owen, best exhibit in 
horticultural section. 

Kippax ALLOTMENT AND GARDENERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION : Master A. Longbottom, Potatoes. 

LEEK AGRICULTURAL AND HorTtiCULTURAL 
Society: Mr. L. Clowes, vegetables. 

Leigh (Lancs.) ALLOrMENT ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. Robert Critchley, -highest points mem- 
bers’ classes. ; 

LisERTON. HorricutruraL ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. David Armstrong, hardy fruit. 


Mr. 


Lowton aNbd_ Districr HortIcuLTURAL 
Society: Mr. A. Fearnley, best exhibit in 
combination of classes. 

Matton HorricutturaL Society: Mr. 


J. R. Simpson, collection of vegetables. 

MarLock Foop Propucrion Society: Mr. 
A. H. Turner, most points in Potato classes. 

Maypote. EmpLovees’ Crus: Mr. Wm. 
White, collection of vegetables. 

Moston HorvicuLturaL Society: Mr. W. 
Taylor, Gladioli. 

NaILseaA Horvricutturat Society: Mr- E. 
Brock, vegetables. 

NARBOROUGH AND LITTLETHORPE FLOWER 
SHow: Mr. B. Frost, vegetables. 
NELSON CEMETERY ALLOTMENTS : 
Woods, vegetables. 

NELSON HorricuLTuRAL ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
Jas. Hartley, 12 Roses. 
New. Soutucarr’s ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIA- 
TION: Mr. G. S. Wood. 


New Victoria GARDENS ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
T. White, highest points.’ 


Mr... F. 
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PanteG HorrticutturaL Society: Mr, T. — 
Carsley, vegetables. : : 
PENLLERGAER HorricuLtturaL Society: Mr. 
Andrew Spouart. 
PENRITH HorticutruraL Society: Mr. - 
Isaac Relph, Sweet Peas. 7 ; 
Ramssotrom (East Warp) ALLOTMENT As- 
SOCIATION; Mr. G. H. Cheshire, highest ~ 
points. x 
RepMaRLEY Horvticutturat Society: Mr. 
~J. Roberts (gardener to Mr. F. De Peyer), —— 
group of plants. 
RipLey SHow: Mr. G. W. Harrison, six 
Onions. 
RoyaL TuNBRIDGE WELLS GaRDENERS’ As- 
sociation : Mr. S. Frost, champion exhibit. 
RowbircH GARDEN Society: Mr. T. Mar- 
shall, collection of vegetables. 


SHAFTESBURY GARDENING ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
H. Merrifield, collection of vegetables. 


SKENFRITH HorricuLTtuRAL Society: Mr. 
Thos. Lawrence, best exhibit (open classes). 


STAPLEFORD AND SANDIACRE Society: Mr. 
Walter Taylor, vegetables. 


STREET ALLOTMENTS. ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
Victor White, highest points vegetable sec- 
tion. zh 

S.W. Ham Horticutrurat Society: Mr. 
D. Lister, spring-sown Onions. ~ 

S.W. Lonpon Aputr ScHoot Horricur- 
TURAL Society: Mr. W. A. Field, highest — 
points. =: Maat 

TorLtey ALLOTMENT AND HORTICULTURAL | 
Society: Mr. Herbert Green, best cultivated 
allotment. : 

UPPERWARD OF LANARKSHIRE HorRTICUL- 
TURAL AssoclATION: Mr. Jas. Frame, vege- 
tables. ; : 

VicTrorIA Park (MANCHESTER) ALLOTMENT 
Society: Mr. E. Ellis, most points in show. | 

VicrortA Roap. (Leicester) INstTiTuTE © 
Society: Mr.. H. Newson, vase outdoor 
flowers. ; _ 

Waps try ALLOTMENT Society: Mr. A. W. 
Hacker, Potatoes. es : 

WatspEN HortIcutTuRAL ~ASSOCIATION : 
Messrs. Sutcliffe and Crowther, most points — 
open section, vegetables. | 

WALTON - ON - THAMES. ~ HORTICULTURAL 
Sociery: Mr. G. Bennett, vegetables. 

WarRMINSTER HortTICcULTURAL Society : Mr. 
H. Penfold, vegetables. 


West EwELyt Horticuttura Society: Mr. ~ 
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David Dubbins, vegetables. | 
of 

West Moor anv Forest Haty Institute : | 
Mr. John Heslop, Potatoes. ay? S 
WEsT Woop ESTATE HORTICULTURAL — 3 
Socirty: Mr. Jas. Taylor, collection of 
vegetables. ven 
WHARNCLIFFE, SILKSTONE, AND DIstTRIcr a1 
‘Horricutturat Society: Mr. Jas. Weldon, — | 
most points vegetable section. >a aa 







WHITCHURCH HORTICULTURAL SociETY: Mr. 
R. Fisher, cut flowers. 


WiyeHAm Flower SHow: Mr..H. Barker, — 
-most points: 5 : j 2 
WinscomBE HorricutturaL Society: Mr. ; 
A. G. Weeks, highest points amateur sec- 
tion. ; <n 
Winstow Frorat Society :, Mr. J. Ashby a 
(gardener to Capt. W. Lambton), best colle~ 
~ tion of vegetables. rete Mos 
WOOLSTHORPE AND BELVOIR~ GARDENING _ 
- Socrety: Mr. E. Barber, best exhibit in show. 
Wootwicu. HorricutturaL ASSOCIATION : be 
Mr. H. Claydon, vegetables. © i Ee a 
Worstgy and District ALLOTMENTS As- 
“sociation: Mr. T. Halsall, highest number _ 
of points. ; > Lae 
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buried in good, sweet soil or sand (I never 
advocate ashes) there is not much danger. It 
is, however, a serious consideration when the 
pots are placed in darkened frames or in a 
cellar. It is a danger, too, to which all bulbs 


On planting bulbs. 


In writing on the planting of bulbs there are 
three alternatives. Either the different fami- 





1895 they would have no doubt about it. If 
I were to grow bulbs in a dozen drainless 


Ne ce 


‘lies of bulbs might be dealt with one by one, bowls half would be filled with some sort of in drainless bowls are especially subject, as 
Fe or first out-of-doors and secondly indoor — fibre and half with light soil. ‘‘ Why?” it they cannot be buried. The number of bulbs 
. _ planting might be considered, or thirdly the may be asked. ‘ Because the same variety. to be planted in a pot bothers, I fancy, a good 
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many. The rule of the golden mean is the 
golden rule here. Overcrowding is very dis- 
tasteful on the one hand and a thin Jack 
Spratt look is to be avoided on the other. It 
is care about such little points that makes the 
whole difference in gardening. Similarly, the 
depth of pot should be considered. One sel- 
dom sees pots of different depths in a pot 
shed. Even in large establishments they are 
often conspicuous by their absence. Yet con- 
sider the Daffodils King Alfred and W. P. 
Milner. Would it not be well to employ pots, 


two plans might be, to some extent, combined. 
~It is this last plan that I propose to follow. 
__- To begin with, then, I want to say a word 
about growing - = 
F BULBS IN DRAINLESS- BOWLS. It is a 
~ fashionable modern practice, but, for the life 
> of me, I eannot understand its popularity. 


of bulb grown in soil will bloom fram four to 
seven days in advance of those that were 
planted in fibre if the two sets are treated 
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| 
Let the ordinary person grow, as I have done, 
- a collection of various bulbs in~a couple of 
___ hundred drainless receptacles and the same in 
the usual pots or small pans, and then answer 
this question, *‘ Which way gave you the least 
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trouble? ’’? Good results, however, may be not only of different diameters but of different 
_ obtained, and in localities which are barely depths for the big King Alfred and for the 
3 suburban, or in towns where good, suitable smaller W. P.. Milner? These low pots or 
soil is difficult to obtain, growing in fibre in very small pans used to be sold by a London 


firm before the war, but I am sorry to say I 
forget the name. It would be a kindness if 
anvone would give me the address. 


It is half-time; that is, I have filled about 


drainless bowls is almost a necessity, but 1 
cannot agree with Sir Thomas Moore, who 
- strongly advocated this method of culture as 
- long since as in 1734 that it can be done 
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“with very little trouble.’? It depends, of 
course, on what one calls trouble. However, to 


go back to Sir Thomas, he tells us that he— 


used for his funny cone-shaped receptacles 

_ “very good garden mould,” and that he took 
‘particular care ’”’ that his bulbs were ‘ very 
strong and large-blowing roots.’’ This last 
‘remark is very sound. You can no more 
male a sillx purse out of a sow’s ear than you 
can. get fine bloom from indifferent and third 
or fourth sized bulbs. There is very little 
doubt that, ‘‘ taking one consideration with 
another,’’ Hyacinths are the best of all bulbs 
for this purpose; then come the Polyanthus- 
Narciss and the newer poetaz; then certain 
~ Daffodils like Henry Irving, Golden Spur, and 
obyallaris;-then such Tulips as the scarlet 
-and pink Duc van Thols, Vermilion Brilliant, 
_ Jenny, and Prince of Austria ; then Crocuses, 
~ perhaps (Sieberi is one of the very best, and 
the white Mav and the beautiful lavender 
Dorothea are also good); then various other 
bulbs which space forbids me to enumerate. 
The other remark _of Sir Thomas’s that he 
-used ‘‘ good garden mould ”’ and had the best 
results is also very sound. Pure silver sand 
or any decent light soil may be used instead 
of fibre. I prefer the last-named. Could 
anyone see the dining-room window of 
~ Hanmer Vicarage as it was, say, in the year 





The Butterfly Habenaria bifolia. 
(See page 642.) 


alike. May I, before I pass on, ask readers 
to notice next year how infinitely better all 
bulbs look when in flower if they have been 
put in plain green receptacles, or, if not in 
plain green, in what I personally like even 
better, in plain brown? Coming now to 

PoT CULTURE, great care should always be 
taken to keep ‘the soil under the bulbs in a 
light condition so as to minimise the risk of 
their being turned over on their side, owing to 
the rooting medium offering too great a re- 
sistance to the young roots. If the pots are 


half my allotted space, so now, conscious ot 
endless leavings out of matters I would like 
to have mentioned, I pass to the consideration 
of how, when, and where bulbs should be 
planted. Few catalogues depart from, the 
time-honoured custom of starting with 
Hyacinths. Of late years something has gone 
wrong with Roman Hyacinths. Just as 1 
have been told the old original spotted green- 
looking Newtown Pippin was only to be had 
from a very tiny area in the vast expanse of 
North America, so I believe Roman Hyacinth 
culture is confined to a small district in the 
south of France. If disease has broken out 
there it explains their scarcity and the very 
high price that has to be paid for them. They 
are very charming, and so tame and so tract- 
able. Anyone with a cool greenhouse can 
easily have them in flower before Christmas. 
To have something to take their place the 
inventive Dutch have put on the market 
‘prepared *? Hvacinths. hese are ordinary 
varieties which are dried off earlier than they 
would be if left to Nature. The best come 
from the South of France, I am tald, but any 
number are ‘‘ prepared ”’ in Holland. Adver- 
tisers boom these and announce they can be 
had in flower at Christmas. So they can, but 
they should have been potted at the latest in 
early September and have a moist, steady 
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temperature of round about 60 degs. to grow 
in. Nevertheless, they are useful, since, with 
the same treatment, they come into flower 
from a week to 10 days in advance of the 
ordinary ones. Prepared Cynthella (see 
Sutton’s catalogue) Hyacinths are even 
earlier than the larger ones. To those. who 
Wish to grow something a little out of the 
ordinary run I would recommend a trial of 
the Feather Hyacinth. It is not much like a 
Hyacinth or, for the matter of that, like any 
flower whatever. Its flowers have all been 
changed into thin pale mauve threads, and 
the whole inflorescence looks like a miniature 
mauve tree devoid. of foliage. -It is quite 
hardy and in the open ground delights in 
slight shade. It is more attractive when it is 
a bit ‘‘ drawn up.’? Best of all I like to grow 
it in pans in a cold frame or in a very cool 
glasshouse. Any ordinary soil suits it, and 
if the bulbs have an inch of soil on top of 
them there is no need for any burying. One 
note of warning. The flower-stem remains 
so long as a small, hard, conical button just 
showing in the middle of the leaves that those 
who do. not know its ways have been known 
to throw the plants away, thinking something 
has gone wrong. I speak feelingly of it and 
of its unusual charm as in the days of long 
ago it was arranged by my housekeeper. One 
bit of advice which I always offer when 
writing about Daffodils is to go in for the 
varieties with red cups like Firebrand, or with 


red edges to their cups like Albatross, or the. 


splendid Lady Moore when anyone has a cool 
greenhouse to grow them in. Very many of 
these are just wasted in the open unless they 
are shaded, and shading appliances are out of 
place in gardens when the show table is not 
the end in view. I must say a word about 


Tuuirs. How frequently the ordinary 
amateur has to lament the behaviour of his 
early Tulips in pots. They will bloom at the 
ground-level. He wonders what is wrong. 
It may be the soil has been allowed to get 
over-dry—yes, just once will do it, so sensi- 
tive are the fine roots—or, perchance, he has 
hurried on the blooming stage without some 
bottom heat and some shade. These are in- 
dispensable factors in satisfactory early 
forcing. Some varieties elongate or grow a 
decent height better than others. Prince of 
Austria, Prince de Ligne, Rose Tendre, 
Thomas Moore, Vermilion Brilliant, and 
Hector are some of them. Where proper 
treatment is possible Darwin Tulips may be 
had in flower in good condition in January, 
but the man in the street must not. attempt 
it. He must be content to stand the pots in a 
cold frame and only*bring them into the cool 
greenhouse in February. Towards the middle 
and end of March good flowers may then be 
expected. Sweet Lavender (syn. William 
Copland), Rev. H. Ewbank, William Pitt, 
Pride of Haarlem, Massachusetts, Maiden’s 
Blush, and the very dark Fra Angelico should 
always give a good account of themselves, but 
for this late forcing there are few that do not 
do passably. The reverse is the case with 
Cottage varieties, few do really well in pots. 
However, some of the Darwin-shaped vellows 
like Golden Bronze and Yellow Perfection, 
and one or two others like Inglescombe Pink, 
Emerald Gem, Cassandra, and John Ruskin 
generally may be relied upon to give satisfac- 
tory results. There are quacks in bulb-grow- 
ing as in medicine. Last autumn I read in 
one of our gardening papers an account of 
how it was possible to transform earlv-flower- 
ing varieties into. May flowerers. The way 
was delightfully simple. The bulbs had only 
to be planted upside down at a depth of 
6 inches. The great majority resented the 
treatment so much that they never showed 
themselves again, and those that did deign to 
appear were but early flowerers a day or two 


late. JosEPH Jacos. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Notes of the Week. 


Name of Geranium. 

From the description given by ‘‘N. L.,”’ 
on page 588, of the Geranium of which he 
does not know the name, I should think it 
must be Geranium nodosum. It is rarely to 
be seen in any florists’ list, but is plentifully 
grown at Kew. Pes. We 





Runner Beans. 

I was interested in paragraph on page 595. 
I think cause of not climbing due to indi- 
vidual seed. I have about 75 yards—double 
row—planted early—mid-May. I noted about 
20 only did not take to sticks kindly. This 
may help you in deciding cause. Would seed 
from stopped Runners-have any effect? 

S. ALLNUTT. 

Linaria- macedonica. 


I have tried this handsome Toad-flax on 
various occasions, but never had any lastingly 
good results. 
well for one season, but has almost always 
succumbed to the winter. I feel sure it is 
not because it is.not hardy, in’ the sense that 
it cannot stand frost, as in some- districts 
not favoured in the matter of climate it does 
quite well. I have tried it in light, sandy 
soil, as well as in ordinary loam, but the 
results were the same. I should be grateful 
for any hints as to its requirements. 

0.50" G 
Tufted Pansy Nellie Riding. 


Although this Tufted Pansy has -been 


_known to fanciers for almost, if not quite, 20 


years, it still retains its popularity with those 
to whom its good qualities are known, In 
colour a rich golden yellow, the blooms are 
of good size and substance. In the early part 
of the season they are faintly rayed, but dur- 
ing the hot weather of summer the rays dis- 
appear and the blooms may be termed ray- 
less. Nellie Riding is admirably adapted for 
massing, and in growth is dwarf and com- 
pact. Kirk. 
Itis Junonia. 


Beatin: T. B. R.”’ seems to have been unfor- 
in his experience of Iris Junonia 
(Ricardii). Here, planted in good soil under 
a warm wall, it flowers, more or less, every 
year—perhaps rather less than usual this 
season—throwing flower-spikes up to 4 feet 
6 inches in height. It is certainly a shy 
bloomer, but so magnificent that it is worth 
any amount of trouble. It is very impatient 
of damp, and I think perhaps an old hand- 


light to keep off heavy Winter rains might help. 


matters. 


The Fuchsia. 


Looking at the plants exhibited at the In- 
ternational Flower Show in Glasgow the 
other day one is disposed tto ask: ‘Is the 
Fuchsia coming into its own again?’’ The 
Fuchsia was very well shown in some of the 
competitive classes. It was also prominent 
in the grand display from Glasgow City 
Parks Department. But the noteworthy 
thing was the group of plants from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, who had a most 
comprehensive collection of good varieties 
shown and exhibited jin their inimitable, way. 


C. PRENTIS. 


Bissiias 


Wet weather plants. * 


The majority of flowering plants are not 
much improved by heavy rains, but Calceo- 
larias, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
Spirzas, Violas, and Mallows are laden with 
blossom, all of which are more or less un- 
satisfactory in a somewhat parched-up soil. 
Again, those that we rely upon for another 
year are making excellent growth, so that 
cuttings in abundance will shortly be forth- 


It has grown and flowered | 


open localities. 
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coming, a far different state of affairs from. 


that of last summer. Perennial Sunflowers 
and single Hollyhocks have and are enjoy- 
ing the moist conditions of the soil by the 
strength of the stems and quantity of flowers 
produced, while the annual sorts of Cosmos 
are evidently in their glory, and will continue 
so for some time. This is a really good late 
annual, the many colours having been much 
improved during the last eight or ten years. 

J. M. 

Spring-sown Onions. ~~ , 

This year mine—Bedford Champion—have 
thrown up another shoot, and double Onions 
developed. They have grown well and never 
showed signs of ripening. I have never seen 
or experienced this. I \bent down tops and 
several broke—just like autumn-sown gone 
to seed. What is best course to pursue for 
ripening? The plants seem extra full of life. 

_ SYDNEY ALLNUTT. 

Southacre, Watling Street, Dartford. 


Tritomas. 

Every hardy plantsman knows the value of 
the Tritomas (Kniphofias), and the wonder 
is that these showy plants are neglected by 
many who have space for such things among 
their herbaceous plants. They are not too 
difficult, and even in exposed places, where 
winters are severe, a slight protection is all 
that is necessary. Tritomas do well/in light 
soil, and are easily increased by root division. 
Good sorts may be recommended in T. 
Uvaria (red and yellow), T. Obelisk (yellow), 
Leda (coral red, shaded orange), Matador 
(dark red), Lemon Queen, John Benary (dark 
orange), and Pfitzeri (scarlet and yellow). — 

* . W. McG. 


Hydrangea Sargentiana. 


This is a distinct and beautiful shrub which 
deserves to be bétter known, and more often 
seen than at present. _A plant between 4 feet 
and 5 feet in height, with 16 flattish corymbs 


of flowers almost 12 inches_across, is of very — 
striking appearance at the present time in’ 


a Gloucestershire shrub garden, The sterile 
flowers are almost pure white, and the fer- 
tile flowers rosy lilac. Its deep green ovate 
leaves are very handsome when grown in the 
shade; the largest are 12 inches long and 
7 inches or 8 inches wide. The plant has been 


here four or five years, but had not been a _ 


great success until this year, owing, I think, 
to being planted «in rather a dry soil in full 
sun. 


a heavy loam, enriched with manure and de- 


cayed leaves, in partial shade, with very Satis- _ 


factory results. It is a native of China (W. 
Hupeh). It has not been injured by 20 deg. 
of frost without protection, but it has not 
been out in a winter here with severe frost 
of long duration. 1 ie be 


Ampelopsis: Its decline in popularity. | 
The clinging forms of the Virginia Creeper, 
notably the variety Ampelopsis Veitchi, were 


once very largely used for covering house- 


fronts, and whilst the plants were young and 
did not monopolise the whole of the wall 
space they were kept. 


proud of it to dispense with it altogether, it 


Last autumn it was transplanted into 


Its rapacious growth, 
however, has led many people who once were 
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being one of the worst offenders in choking 


spouts and lifting tiles and slates anyone can 


have. On this account many are giving it a 


wide berth; indeed, not a few are dispensing 


with such wall coverings altogether, notwith-- — 


standing the pretty effects of tinted foliage in 
the autumn. 


sooner or later. The itrend to-day is to plant 
something ‘on a wall like the Clematis, a pro- 
verbially good town plant, or Roses in “more 
WooDBASTWICK. 


A creeper that grows so quickly 
as to be soon out of reach of the pruning 
knife, becomes master of the situation, and 
unless one is prepared to cut it down the 
choking of spouts, etc., is bound to follow 





to 





‘large size. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PLANTS. 





Hyacinths in pots. 


In getting the best out of these bulbs” it ‘ 


is advisable to begin early to obtain abun- 
dant root formation before anything in the 
nature of forcing them into bloom is done. 
It cannot, indeed, be too often mentioned 
that to pot them up and then put the pots 
into a greenhouse straight away in the light 
means failure. The bulbs should be placed 
where it is cool and dark in the same way 
they would be when planted in the open 
ground. As regards the quality of these, one 
may readily be led to prefer those of extra 
To the eye such certainly lookx 
tempting, but I like one spike only to each 
bulb, and therefore favour a firm, heavy one, 
rather than a big and maybe unripened ex- 


dition of simple material to keep it open— 
material similar to the above mentioned. The 
soil, indeed, has not so much to do with suc- 
cess as after attention. Use the soil in a 
somewhat dry state to make the work of pot- 
ting pleasant, and herein comes the advan- 
tage of preparing the same well before hand. 

One good piece of crock over the hole at 
bottom of pot is sufficient, then fill the same 
with the compost loosely, scoop out a hole 
for the bulb with the fingers, and press the 
whole down. This small item is of moment, 
because if the bulb be placed in a hardened 
bottom there is danger of the roots forcing 
the same out of the soil, which not only 
looks bad, but in pressing the bulb back 





Hyacinths in a pot. 


- 


ample. The shape, again, is little to go by, 


as some varieties have bulbs of a rugged 


appearance. 

Start by preparing the pots and the soil. The 
former should be thoroughly clean, as well 
as the crocks to be used for drainage. The 
size most suitable is one of 5-inch diameter 
—48’s—to grow a single bulb, and the 6-inch 
size for three in the same pot. Two-thirds 
of the compost may be fresh, turfy loam 


“that has been stacked for some time; the 


other part manure of a decayed and dry 
nature, that can be rubbed through a rather 
fine sieve. To this may be added charcoal 
broken small, or what answers the same pur- 
pose of keeping the whole porous, broken 
brick rubble. When I used to exhibit Hya- 
cinths much pains were taken in the matter 
of soil, but it would be absurd to state that 
they will not do well in any other. I would 
not hesitate to pot these bulbs into any or- 
dinary soil, provided it is not sour by being 
used for pot plants before; and with the ad- 


damage would, of course, follow. The bulb 
should not be quite buried when potted. 
Label each with the name of the variety, then 
stand the pots on a firm ash bottom out of 
doors. Over each bulb place a small, in- 
verted flower-pot; this prevents decay; and 
then cover the whole with ashes, fibre, leaf- 
mould, or anything to make darkness. 
Here the Hyacinths may remain for about 
two months; then examine, sand ‘those in a 
forward state of growth may be removed to 
a frame and light allowed to reach them. 
The finest spikes are obtained when we allow 
the growth to come along slowly and in a 
cool temperature, but it maybe that the cul- 
tivator requires the bloom fairly early in the 
spring,as well as to enjoyit as long as possible, 
by having a few in flower at a time. We can 
therefore deal with the forward ones by plac- 
ing them in warmth, and where a shelf near 
the glass should be provided. The air and 
light they get in this position are helpful in 
assisting a short, sturdy growth, a satisfac- 
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tory ending being a blossom well up from 
the leaves, and the latter other than drawn 
and weakly. Wants in the way of water will 
be small until the spikes of bloom are well 
advanced. As spring, with bursts,of warm 
sunshine comes, there will be a gradual need 
for moisture. Make it a point to use warm 
water, and as soon as colours are showing 
there will be an advantage in supplying 
stimulants. Something is wanted that shall 
act quickly. The ammonia to be had from 
soot-water is excellent, and more forcing still 
is sulphate of ammonia at the strength of 
an ounce to a gallon of water. Nothing can 
be done to make the number of bells on a 
spike greater than those formed in the bulb, 
but good treatment will develop them to the 
utmost, and thus form a good specimen. 
The general practice after flowering has 
passed is to destroy the bulbs; this is snore 
or less waste, because if water be still given 
until the foliage has died down naturally, 
the bulbs may be dried and used for planting 
in mixed borders, where they will produce 
fair samples of flowers for a year or two. 
Or they may be placed pretty thickly. to- 
gether in pots or boxes to give quite useful 
samples under, glass, at least, the second 
year. The names that follow are those of 
a few reliable varieties : Garibaldi, carmine; 
General de Wet, delicate pink; Gertrude, 
compact rose; La Victorie, red; Mareno, 
pink ; L’Ornament Rose, rosy-pink; Roi des 
Belges, compact red. Correggio, La Grand- 
esse, L’Innocence, and Mme. van der Hoop 
are good whites. Schobel, lavender; En- 
chantress, porcelain; King of the Blues, 
dark; Queen of the Blues, light; Grand 
Maitre, large light blue; Potgieter, light 
blue; King of the Yellows; Haydn, mauve; 
Koh-i-noor, semi-double rose. There are 
double forms, but they are not favoured by 
the writer, and are certainly less effective 
than the single kinds FAS? 


Daffodil forcing for market. 


Narcissus Telamonius fl.-pl. as a_ cut 
flower in decoration would have been refused 
30 years or more since. Naturally this was 
the view taken before the forcing value of 
the variety named had been discovered. ‘To- 
day, however, all this is changed, and the 
Daffodil in many forms is the fashionable 
flower in the early months of the year. 
Many kinds absolutely refuse to move 
under artificial heat; in fact, it has 
a retarding influence upon some kinds, while 
others move quite easily. In was in this 
direction that the early attempts were not 
all successful, but with the experimental stage 
passed we were enabled pretty accurately to 
gauge the time between starting into growth 
and the first gathering of the blossoms. In 
any such calculation, however, allowance 
must be made for absence of sunlight during 
the winter season, while in times of severe 
frost, and more especially fog, the applica- 
tion of strong heat is a great mistake. While 
artificial heat should not be discontinued, it 
may be much modified. In other words, fire- 
heat is incapable of starting growth at such 
a time, and is by no means the equivalent 
of sunlight or sun-heat. 

There are not a few peculiarities in these 
flowers, and it by no means follows that the 
earliest to bloom naturally in the open ground 
will appear in the same order when being 
forced. Two instances may suffice. Narcis- 
sus Leedsi (type), whose flowering is beyond 
mid-season in the open air, is one of the 
earliest to move and flower when in heat, 
but N. ornatus, while preceding it in the 
open, is one of the slowest when forced. In 
like manner an earlier ripening in other 
places, as France, Scilly, Ireland, ete., is re- 
sponsible for little or nothing in point of 
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earliness when the bulbs are foreed in Eng- 
land. The reason is the bulbs are away from 
those earlier, sunnier lands. I have re- 
peatedly forced Irish grown Ard Righ, said 
to be the earliest trumpet kind in Ireland, 
and considérably in advance of all @lsé, in 
company with English grown N. obvallatis, 
without so much as 24 hours’ difference in 
the earliest flowers of the two. Many, how- 
ever, have committed a mistake in assuming 
that these earlier ripened bulbs would be 
su much earlier When forced. “They would 
be distinctly earlier planted in the open. 
The cultural requirements are quite simple. 
My preference is for home-grown bulbs, as 
this enables one to be more severe in the sort- 
ing for forcing. Next to this, early planting 
is very essential, to permit of early rooting. 
Shallow boxes are employed, and the bulbs 
arranged quite closely together. A thin soil- 
coveting is followed by a good soaking’ of 
water before the boxes are covered some 
inches deep in coal ashes. With some sorts 
this covering is essential, or the perpendicu- 
lar roots, rigid and strong, would lift the 
latter clean out of the box. Planted in Sep- 
tember or October, a rooting and preparatory 
season of two or three months is given before 
housing, at which times the boxes are well 
filled with masses of roots. Housing isdone 
in December, early or late, according to the 
planting; the earliest sorts are housed late 
in November. At housing time the structure 
should be quite cold, and remain so for 14 
days at the least. Then by stages the house 
is closed, and a little night-warmth at first 
is followed in a week by a night temperature 
of 45 deg. A free watering should be given 
as early as possible after housing, and a 
moist atmosphere maintained. The latter is 
essential in forcing, and its neglect has been 
the cause of many a failure. The other ex- 
treme of pipe-steaming should be carefully 
avoided. In the earliest days of January the 
temperature may be raised in two equal 


stages to 55 deg., to be maintained to the 
flowering period. 23 





Bulbs for forcing. 


If required for cutting, early Tulips and 
Narcissi_ may be planted thickly in boxes 
4 inches or so deep, and be covered with long 
litter whilst making roots, which will take 
about six or eight weeks, but if required for 
the conservatory have them jn pots of good 
size, so that a few pots grouped together will 
make a mass of colour. Small pots of any- 
thing standing singly are lost in a large house, 
but a group elevated when necessary cannot 
be passed without note.. Hyacinths may be 
used in the same way. In potting Hyacinths 
do not ram the soil too firmly in the bottom 
of the pots. If the roots meet with much re- 
sistance in their downward course they lift the 
bulbs out of the pots. é 





Daffodils for forcing, 


These should be potted or boxed early, and, 
like other bulbs, do not require a great 
amount of soil, the essential feature being 
liberal feeding so soon as the flower-buds be- 
come prominent. As each sort is taken in 
hand one-half may be potted for the decora- 
tion of greenhouse or rooms, and the other 
half boxed to supply cut flowers. Many varie- 
ties are well adapted for both purposes,. but I 
prefer relying. on a few that throw good 
flowers with long stems, like Golden Spur, 
Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, and Barri 
conspicuus. They are charming things in 
their season for dinner-table decoration, alike 
for vases or bowls; in the latter, rising from a 
carpet of dwarf Moss or Selaginella, they are 
very effective. A great favourite of mine for 
this work is Queen of Spain, one of the most 
delicately beautiful of the older Daffodils. 
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PESTS. 


The Narcissus-fly. 


Everything which grows in the garden ap- 
pears, nowadays, to have its special enemy, 
and, at times, the Amaryllis is attacked by a 
fly which also sives trouble to the grower of 
Narcissi. This pest rejoices in the name cf 
Merodon equestre, and a description may be 
of service to readers of GARDENING ILLUus- 
TRATED. From a cursory inspeétion the ob- 
server might mistake the Narcissus-fly for a 
bumble-bee which had not attained to full 
growth. It very much resembles the more 
familiar insect, it is almost an inch in length 
and it measurés about an inch and a halt 
across the extended wings. The body and 
head are black and covered with minute hairs, 
tawny-yellow on the thorax and black on the 
body, with a reddish tinge near the ex- 
tremity. The legs are black. As has been 
said, the insect resembles the bumble-bee, but 
a close inspection reveals that it only 
possesses one pair of wings, while the bee, ot 
course, has two pairs. Unfortunately, no 
sure method of exterminating the Narcissus- 
fly, save that of killing individuals when ob- 
served, has been evolved. The grubs are 
about half an inch in length and of a dirty 
yellowish-white colour, while the “chrysalis 
very closely resembles the grub save that it is 
more wrinkled than the former. W. McG. 

Dumfries, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Leaf hoppers, 


As a regular subscriber to your paper for 
many years I ask you to be good enough to 
advise me on the following. I enclose speci- 
mens of Lime leaves, of which we have some 
large trees, and every July (early) these be- 
come covered with millions of white flies, 
which jump as well. I have endeavoured to 
send specimens of these, both loose and in the 
envelope, but they are so alert that they are 
difficult to secure. The Lime-trees are suffer- 
ing through these pests, but what troubles 
me most is that in July they settle on our 
Czar Plum-trees, and, I suppose, suck these 
leaves until they all drop off. 
or three specimens of these. The Plums, ot 
course, stop srowing and we lose our entire 
crop. It is peculiar that the Victoria Plum, 
between which the Czar is, is untouched. 
These pests also settle on some Briar Roses, 
specimen leaves of which I also enclose. 


They are also on the Raspberry leaves. <1 


sprayed the Plums as soon as the trouble was 
discovered with nicotine, and though the pests 
left for a little they soon feturned and 
completed the destruction. I may say they 
did the same thing two years ago, but not last 
yeat when the frees were recovering from the 
previous year’s attack. The Briars I sprayed 
with paraffin and soft soap, but they did not 
object in the least to this. The Plums were 
sprayed with lime sulphur wash last winter. 


JESS D3 


[The leaves vou sent have been attacked by 
leaf hoppers. These insects are provided with 
awl-like mouths, with which they puncture 
the plant tissues and suck the juices. The 
best time to treat the trees is in the spring, 
before the-insects reach the adult, winged 
stage—the immature stages are wingless. 


~Just before the buds burst the trees should be 


sprayed with lime and salt, followed, after the 
leaves have expanded, by spraying with 
quassia and soap or nicotine and soap. ‘The 
difficulty, as you say, is caused by the Lime- 
trees, which are too big to treat in this man- 
ner. It is probably in the adult stage that 


Sphagnum Moss. 


I enclose two — 


. ee ost akg 
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the insects leave the Limés for the Plum-trees. - 
The only suggestion-we can make is to con- 


tinue the Quassia or nicotine spraying, at . 


intervals, during the season and so prevent 
the pest from becoming established on your 
fruit-trees.] Z 


< 


ORCHIDS. — 


Cattleyas. oa 


Kindly tell me as to the culture of 
Cattleyas. The chief point I want to know 





is as to repotting. What compost should. I 
use? i : J AS. 
Watford. ; Se 


[We presume you have a collection of 
Cattleya species and hybrids, and probably a 
Lelia or two, also some Laelio-Cattleyas, the 
result of intercrossing Laelia and Cattleya. 
Whatever their origin, the general treatment 
is the_same, but as they flower at different 
periods of the year so must the repotting be 
done at that particular season which coincides 
with the formation of new roots. In growing 
Orchids no one will-go wrong in regard to 
when_to repot if he carefully observes when 


new roots are just formting at the base of the 


young growth. With some species and 
hybrids the new shoots begin to root when 
they are 2 inches or 3 inches high; with 
others, such as Cattleya aurea~and many of 
its hybrids, the new pseudo-bulbs are partly 
formed before there is any sign of roots. Each 
plant must be treated individually, and a good 
plan is to look through once a week and 
ascertain if any are ready for repotting, but 


never overhaul a plant unless roots are just ~ 


pushing from the base of the new growth. 
In most of our articles on Orchids the com- 


post is mentioned, but for Cattleyas and their 


allies the rooting medium consists of 
Osmunda or At fibre three parts and one part 
The former is pulled to 
pieces and cut up into inch lengths; the dust 
is sifted out by using a fine-meshed sieve. 
The Sphagnum Moss is picked over and re- 


lieved of all foreign material and then chopped 


up somewhat similar to the fibre. To every 
bushel of the mixture a 6-inch potful of 
crushed crocks-may be added, then the whole 


is thoroughly mixed, and if at all dry it must 
be made moist with rain-water. If the above. 


named fibres are not at hand the best quality 
peat can be substituted, but, as a rule, there 
is a lot of waste to peat, and in some in- 


Stances there is little fibre left after the ree. g 


moval of the sticks and dust. Although good 
results are obtained from the use of peat, we 
prefer the fibres quoted above. 


In the successful culture of Orchids, compost ie ” 


plays an important part, but other things, 
such as shade, ventilation, and watering, are 
equally essential, particularly the last. When 


a plant has been repotted it is often ruined = 
by over-watering, the soil becomes a stagnant ~~ 
wet mass, and the roots decay, the pseudo- 
bulbs shrivel, and the leaves turn yellow and — 


fall. 


ings moist by syringing between the pots 
twice or thrice daily, and if the weather is hot 


It is much safer to keep the. surround- — 
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to lightly spray overhead in the forénoon, — 


while a little extra shade will be beneficial 
until the roots are re-established. The aver- 


age temperature for Cattleyas is 60 degs. F.; | 
in summer a rise of 15 degs. with sunhéat 


should be éncouraged, and in winter, with 
several degrees of frost outside, the 
thermometer may be allowed to drop 5 degs. 
er so, this being preferable to excessive fire- 
heat. 


serve when growing Cattleya varieties.] 
“TW. Be 


Shade from all strong sunlight and ~~ 
_ admission of air when the elements are favout— __ 
able-are a few cultural details for you to ob- 
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Room and Window. 


Bulbs in bowls. 


Some of the bowls and pots for growing 
bulbs, and which are offered for sale in most 
china shops to-day, are of a useful shape and 


productions of old Roman vases. Others are 
similar to majolica vases, having a highly 
burnished surface. It is this fine surface 
, which prevents the water getting away, as in 
i a common. earthen flower-pot, and is not 
always conducive- to the well-being of the 
2 bulbs. Perhaps a practical illustration which 
I saw will better explain this disadvantage. 
The other day a lady friend of mine, who 
prides herself on growing a number of bulbs 
for the decoration of her rooms, showed me 
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the makers of these very tasteful-looking vases 
have not as yet devised some plan to admit of 
the waste water getting away instead of it 
being left to become a veritable mire and thus 
kill the roots. Gy_P: 


Daffodils in the house. 


Those who grew their own Daffodils have 
an immense advantage over those who have 
to purchase their flowers. Truly, they may 
be purchased cheaply enough, but the num- 
ber of varieties cultivated by market+growers 
is very limited, and for this reason our deco- 
rations may present a sameness. Those 
readers who grow a goodly variety may very 
easily avoid such a state of affairs. In 
making the most of our Daffodils in house 
decoration, plants in pots should play a con- 
Spicuous part.- Those who have the conve- 





Hyacinths in fibre in a bowl. 


several of these fancy bowls full of bulbs that 
were dying off, whilst others planted in ordi- 
nary pots in the same kind of soil were grow- 
ing satisfactorily. On examining those in 
the fancy pots the cause was apparent, inas- 
- much as they were simply * waterlogged.”’ 
: “A compost of loam, cocoa-fibre, and ground 
shells had been used, and this was saturated 
to such a degree as to make the bulbs damp 
off. Of course, it was not necessary to do 
more than keep bulbs so grown above the 
mere moisture stage, but evidently, as the 
bulbs in the ordinary pots had received water, 
so a little more had been administered to 
those in the more artistic vases, although 
the compost was wet enough underneath. 
This experience is not by any means an iso- 
lated one, as I have been in several homes 
where Narcissi, Tulips, and other bulbs have 
met with a similar fate. It seems a pity that 
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nience should, in the early-autumn, pot-up a 
representative lot of the different varieties. 
Few of the Daffodils take kindly to forcing, 
and this is really not a disadvantage. Three 
to five or more bulbs should be placed in pots 
either 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter. If 
plunged in cocoa-nut fibre or sifted ashes 
during the rooting, and subsequently lifted 
and placed in a cold-frame, they may be re- 
moved indoors as they are coming into 
flower, and in this way maintain a display 
over quite a long period. There are numerous 
vases and pots into which the flower-pots 
may be stood, or, if need be, the plants may 
be shaken out of the flower-pot and adjusted 
in position in many receptacles in the home. 
If plenty of fresh green (natural) Moss be 
placed round about the roots, the latter will 
be maintained in a moist condition, and 
water may be applied from time to time with 


the certainty of the Moss retaining it. ihere 
are mdahy uses to which plants in pots may 
be put. In windows, recesses, in the hall, on 
staircase, in casement windows, _ besides 
ritimerous other positions, the Daffodils in 
pots are especially useful. All too frequently, 
however, the plants get negleeted as regards 
watering. It is well to remember that gas 
plays havoc with such plants as the Daffodil, 
and for this reason plants in such circum- 
stances should have due consideration. See 
that the roots are well ventilated each day. 
We welcome the blossoms of the Daffodil 
in late March and early April, because their 
presence denotes deliverance from the frost 
atid snow of our British climate, and also be- 
cause they are the harbingers of better days. 
Although Daffodils are easily arranged, there 
are certain vases, etc., that are much better 
suited to them than others. For instance, 
some of the longer-tubed vases, that are per- 
fectly straight, enable the decorator to adjust 
the blooms in a more natural and _ artistic 
manner than those with the opening sloping 
outward at the top of the vase. For this 
reason bowls and similar contrivances may 
also be, used advantageously, but some wire 
network must. be placed inside or fitted on to 
the opening. These artificial aids must not 
be apparent, however, otherwise the beauty 
of the display will be spoiled. There 
tendency to use far too many flowers, as a 
rule; not only is this a waste of valuable 
material, but such crowded arrangements are 
never really pretty. During, the past spring 
I saw some of the flowers of Sir Watkin, 
Empress, Emperor, Horsfieldi, and others set 
up to great advantage. The natural length 
of their stems was preserved, and about three 
good flowers were disposed gracefully in 
rather tall specimen glasses, while the free 
use of Daffodil. foliage created quite a charm- 
ing picture. Clear crystal glass receptacles 
have an advantage over everything else. 
Earlier in these notes reference was made 
to the advantage of being able to gather 
Daffodils out of one’s own garden, and no 
one who thinks for a moment can deny this. 
Let our beds and borders be planted with 
varieties that flower over a léngthened period, 
dnd then we may have Daffodils in succes- 
sion, each variety differing in its character to 
Such an extent that there shall be no 
monotony, should some readers think this is 
possible. What is more delightful than be- 
ing able to gather a few blossoms as occa- 
sion arises from our own collection of Daffo- 
dils?. It is a good plan to gather the blooms 
with a full length of flower-stalk. Should it 
be necessary to shorten the stem this can be 
done when adjusting the flowers. in position. 
A few pieces of the spiky Daffodil foliage 
should be gathered at the same time, but this 
should be obtained from a number of plants. 
We prefer to change about the character of 
the flowers from time to time. In one room 
we would confine our flowers (if possible) to 
the large trumpets represented ‘by Golden 
Spur, Horsfieldi, Empress, and Emperor. 


iS =a 


Another room should have the medium- 
crowned -flowers, of which Sir Watkin, 
Cynosure, Barri conspicuus, and similar 


sorts are excellent representatives, and so on 
through the different types of the flower. 
Better effects are usually obtained by con- 
fining each vase to blossoms of one type; a 
mixture of the large trumpet flowers with 
those of the medium-crowned and small- 
crowned flowers is seldom a success. For 
conspicuous positions, such as small tables in 
the drawing-room, on the sideboard or draw- 
ing-room table, and the equally important 
hall-table, a bowl of the flowers, lightly ad- 
justed in position and the spiky points of the 
foliage standing out here and there for effect, 


is the best. 
A. G. 
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ROSES. 





Preparing the gtound and planting. 


The preparation of the ground for new 
Rose beds.needs attention now. We cannot 
all select an old pasture field, but that Roses 
can be grown under many varying conditions 
and widely different soils is evident from the 
splendid results obtained all over the country 
where due care has been given to the prepara- 
tion of the soil. There are few soils I would 
despair of growing Roses in, if allowed a 
free hand as regards drainage and general 
preparation. Jf one can choose rather high 
ground, so much the better, for it does not 
matter how open this may be, provided the 
full force of strong winds can be broken. 
Closed-in and over-sheltered gardens often 
lead to severe attacks of mildew and insect 
pests. 

Unless the soil is really bad, there need not 





soil, using the latter if the soil is at all in- 
clined to be clayey. Some dried cow manure 
is often a great help in the bottom trench 
of sandy or gravelly soils. In any case the 
bottom should be dug over as deeply as possi- 
ble—in short, the full depth of a new spade 
should be utilised in the case of the top spit, 
and the deeper the bottom can be moved ‘the 
better. Should one be so fortunate as to get 
fresh meadow ground, let a shallow spit of 
the top be turned over upon the bottom before 
digging over the remainder of the. top spit. 
Poor, gravelly soils may have a little clay. 
added to them with advantage. To a clayey 
soil road-sidings, burnt garden refuse, and 
ashes should be added. 

A soil that has been under high cultivation 
for some years, but has not recently grown 
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stock, whether they are budded or grafted. 
They will only be a couple of inches deep 
when the ground has finally settled, and this 
is none too much. Standards do not need 
to be any deeper than they were when grow- 
ing in the nursery. G. 





Climbing Rose Excelsa at. 
Castlemilk, Lockerbie. 


Wichuraiana and other climbing Roses are 
largely grown at Castlemilk. They are all 
late this season, but on the occasion of a visit 
in the last week of August they gave every 
promise of a magnificent. bloom. At one of 
the entrances to the gardens Excelsa was ex- 
ceedingly fine, being literally laden with large 
trusses of bloom, fine in size and in colour. 


A 


Mr. Jeffrey speaks highly_of the behaviour of 


Excelsa. 


cay ee 





Rosa rugosa. 


This and its forms are largely used in 
woodlands, where the large, single, red or 


Hyacinths in Ant, Roozen and: Son’s nursery at Haarlem. 


be much expense in its preparation. If 
gravelly and poor, some good meadow loam 
that approaches the stiff side will be a great 
help. What we really want in such a case 
is a soil that will retain any food we may 
give to the Roses. 
soil allows a great deal of the fertilising 
qualities to percolate away from the roots 
it was intended to help. On the other hand, 
it is equally injurious to have a stiff soil 
without some drainage to carry away any 
superfluous moisture. In only a very few 
cases would I trench the soil, as frequently 
advised. Bastard-trenching is better, as when 
this is done we have a splendid opportunity 
to improve the bottom soil, and upon no ac- 
count should this be missed, for it cannot 
occur again without entire replanting. To 
bring the bottom soil to the top, and more 
especially when poor, does not recommend 
itself to me. 1 would take considerable 
trouble to make the bottom spit good, either 
by the addition’ of well-rotted farmyard 
manure Or a mixture of soot and crushed 
bones, according to the character of the sub- 


A light and very porous _ 


Roses, only needs careful bastard-trenching 
and the bottom loosening. Adding a quantity 
of animal manures to such a soil only in- 
creases the amount of humus, and one would 
do better to give a dressing of lime when 
digging it over. We can feed the Roses from 
the surface later on, and the lime applied now 
will sweeten and improve the soil much more 
than any additional manures. In fact, the 
soil in these cases is often what gardeners 
style “‘ sick’? with manure. Holes for Roses 
should be at least 2 feet in diameter, and 
moved down to quite that depth. Upon no 
account allow manure to come into’ contact 
with the roots. Never plant-while the ground 
is wet. It is far better to lay the Roses in 
by the roots until the soil is in a more suit- 
able condition. Oftentime the roots of Roses 
are not spread out sufficiently. Nor should 
the whole of the soil be placed above the roots 
before making it firm. A little at atime, 
combined with fairly firm treading, is infi- 
nitely better than one heavy treading at the 
last. Always plant dwarfs 3 inches to 4 inches 
deeper than the junction between Rose and 


white blossoms show up beautifully, and fill 
the air with their sweet scent. Both 2 
rugosa alba and rubra produce very large, 
bright-red fruits, which are much appre- 
ciated by game, and are often planted for 
that purpose. The variety Blane double de 
Coubert does not fruit so freely, but is beauti- 
ful in the early winter, when its luxuriant 
foliage takes on a pure golden tint. 


Moss Roses, 


It is to be regretted that these old favourites 
of the garden have been, to all intents and 
purposes, ousted by the popular Hybrid Tea 





Roses. Moss Roses are charming, and they 


are less exacting in their requirements than 
almost any other Rose. The treatment ac- 
corded to the Hybrid Perpetual forms suits 
the Moss Rose well. Keep the centre of the 
bushes open, prune moderately, and cut out 
all weakly wood. When in full growth let 
the ground be well hoed up and give a little 
liquid-manure occasionally. Newly-planted 
bushes should not be pruned until the April 
following planting, W. McG. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
Naturalising Daffodils, Be 


Asked lately to name the best (cheap) half- 
dozen Daffodils in variety for planting in 


‘separate groups in'a churchyard, I had no 


hesitation in giving albicans, Emperor, Hors- 
fieldi, Barri conspicuus, Sir Watkin, and 
poeticus ornatus. There was a little difficulty 
over the first named, but as a white Daffodil 
was wanted it had to be albicans. A future 
generation will doubtless see many of our 
high-priced ‘varieties naturalised, but at pre- 
sent we have to be content with older sorts for 
the purpose. In recent notes on the subject 
some sorts are included which are rather 


erratic in their behaviour, in that they vary 
greatly on different soils, and so one has to 
experiment with them a little before planting 
on a large scale. I could not, for instance, 
do anything with princeps. It existed cer- 
tainly, but increased very little. No fair 
volume of flower was ever obtained from the 
first planting. The perianth, too, is insigni- 
ficant in size in comparison with the trumpet, 
and very flimsy. Obvallaris, again, is of very 
little use in light soil, either for show or cut- 
ting, the flower-stem being very short and the 
flower insignificant. In connection with soil 
it is well to remember the dictum of the late 
Mr. Peter Barr. ‘‘ If your soil is naturally 
light be sure to plant deeply; if a sandy sub- 
soil, or where jt is not many inches from the 
surface, get down where it is a trifle damp.” 
In the half-dozen varieties above named there 
is only one incomparabilis, Sir Watkin. Ifa 
cheaper variety is required it will be found in 


Stella, still one of the best of the seotion for 
naturalisation, but lacking the size and sub- 
stance of Sir Watkin. If restricted to one 
variety I should always plant N. poeticus, as 
given a fairly good soil there is no variety that 
will give such a return from a single bulb. 
This, Sir Watkin, and Telamonius plenus are 
possibly the three best Daffodils for large 
areas where bold effects are the main con- 
sideration, just as the more delicate flowers 
like,Queen of Spain, Mrs. Langtry, and John 
Bain are more suitable for smaller places and 
smaller groups. However, whether on a large 





Daffodils 


in the Grass, 


or small scale, they should be planted in suffi- 
cient quantity, so that each group is a distinct 
feature on its bit of sward. 5: 


The Snake’s-head Lily. 


Fritillaria Meleagris, the Snake’s-head 
Lily, is not so much appreciated as it should 
be. The flowers of the type, though of dull 
colouring, are very attractive with their 
chequered markings, and they hang charm- 
ingly from their stems in a way which gives 
much pleasure to those who study them and 
their characters. It is pleasing in the borders, 
highly attractive in Grass, excellent on rock- 
work, though a native of moist meadows. It 
is not generally known, however, that it 
looks exceedingly well in pots and even in 
bowls of fibre. The white variety, F. M. 
alba, is the most pleasing for this purpose, 
and those who have not tried it in bowls may 
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do so with advantage. F. Meleagris and its 
varieties, which are pretty numerous, can be 
treated in the same way as other bulbs, but 
should not be out of the ground any longer 
than can be avoided, as the ‘‘ bulbs” are 
liable to shrivel if long out of the soil. Plant 
about 2 inches deep and 3 inches apart in the 
open. If planted in pots they can be plunged 
in ashes and brought into the house when 
they have pierced the soil. S. ARNOTT. 





Planting Daffodils in Grass. 


Facts, we are told, ‘‘ speak louder than 
words,’’ and certainly nothing more easy or 
natural could be desired than what the picture 
we give to-day shows so well. Too frequently 
those who attempt the planting of bulbous 
subjects in the Grass miss the beauty-point 


altogether by the introduction (because cheap) 
of considerable masses of bulbs, which a year 
or two hence cannot fail to become flowerless 
groups—groups of little else than leaves. The 
idea is a vulgar one, whose only compensa- 
tion appears to be the hundreds or thousands 
of bulbs any particular planting might con- 
tain. Such overcrowding is neither restful 
nor natural, since the very Grass—the most 
“precious associate in the case—is not infre- 
quently in a state of total eclipse. The very 
thinness of the foreground planting is, to my 
mind, excellent, and one does not look for, 
nor expect, repetitions of the massed beds of 
the terrace garden in every snatch or opening 
the woodland offers. The Daffodil in such a 
spot should be nothing more than an added 
beauty, and should never be so obtrusive as to 
obscure what there is of beauty naturally. 
Nor need it be so continuous as to become 
monotonous. Breaks, by the way, are not 
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merely good as resting-places for the eyé and 
the mind; they afford also that variety of 
scene and environment which ate so much 
Nature’s own, that in our dealings therewith 
it would be unwise to ignofe. 


Planting Daffodils, 


The drier the ground when bulbs are planted 
the better. They should be in their place 
before the .first soaking. rain of autumn 
comes; a wet bed is very bad for them before 
they begin to grow? Those who are obliged 





to plant them when the soil is wet had better - 


take round a barrowful of dry soil and sur- 
round the bulbs with it in planting. Anything 
is better than laying bulbs in mud; otherwise 
I am doubtful about the good of putting 
coarse sand round Daffodils, as often recom- 
mended; it is very good for many kinds of 
bulbs, but I am inclined to think that some of 
the genus Narcissus dislike it. Daffddils 
should be ready to grow when the soil be- 
comes wet and while it-is still warm. They 
require to make good long roots during Sep- 
tember and October, and then the less growth 
they make till February the better for them. 
Few people will take the trouble to make any 
special difference in the soil where they are 
planting them, and it is hardly worth white 
to do so. Daffodils are said to like loam, and 
so they do. Soil which contains a large pro- 
portion of clay, but readily breaks up fine 
when dug, is better for them than peat, or 
that which contains much vegetable mould; 
but it is less troublesome and as likely to lead 
fo success to trust to the goodness of the 
ordinary soil of the garden. Narcissus 
poeticus and its hybrids like a stronger soil 
than the Trumpet Daffodils, and of these the 
white-flowered Trumpets are more impatient 
of stagnant wet than the others; but it is a 
mistake to think that the tribe‘do best in very 
rich soil, and to plant them in manured soil 
often causes them to die out in two or three 
years. What I say about soil does not refer 
to bulbs grown in pots which are for one 
season’s flowering ; for them it cannot well be 
too rich. 

If the soil of the border in which the bulbs 
are planted is very fertile, the flowers will 
generally be fine for the first season; after 
that there is a tendency to multiply too 
rapidly ; the main bulb breaks up into slender 
divisions which crowd one”another too much 
for healthy development, and often many bul- 
bils in addition are formed round the base of 
the old bulb, the competition for food in one 
spot of soil becomes too great, and the whole 
mass soon dies of starvation. In other cases, 
especially where the soil holds wet, the found- 
ations are laid of a véry destructive disease, 
called basal-rot, in which the bulb, after 
lingering for one of two seasons, gradually 
dies of a kind of dropsy. Where a tendency 
to rapid multiplication prevails I advise gar- 
deners to try deep planting—say, 8 inches in- 
stead of the regulation 4 inches—but those 
who wish to obtain a large stock of any choice 
kind, and prefer shallow planting, should dig 
up the bulbs early in every summer, and after 
allowing them to dry thoroughly, separate and 
replant them, giving growing room to each. 
It is not to be expected that those who have 
a large mixed garden can replant their whole 
stock of Daffodils every season, but for deli- 
cate and choice kinds this treatment will be 
found most successful, especially in rich and 
retentive soils. I do not believe that any soil 
which is naturally good for Daffodils ever be. 
comes bulb-sick—that is to say, conducive to 
disease or decay from being long under the 
same crop. We find that these plants grow 
thickly and flower Juxuriantly for many years 
together inthe same spot in orchards and 
meadows, and I have often seén flourishing 
clumps in flower borders which have grown 
there beyond the recollection of the owner. 
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In these cases their increase is slow. Where 
they multiply fast the effects of neglect or of 
a wet and cold summer will often last for two 
or three seasons, in spite of transplanting, and 
when replanted bulbs continue to. lodk un- 
healthy the soil is often blamed without cause. 

One more hint and I have done. When a 
spot is dug for planting Daffodils the soil be- 
neath them should not be left too loose, but 
pressed together, so as to be moderately firm, 
otherwise the roots cannot get a steady hold, 
and the flowering is less strong. The soil 
may be filled in above as lightly as you please, 


and should never be allowed to become caked. 


D. 
The Butterfly Habenaria, 


This native grows to a height of from 1 foot 
to 13 feet high and bears pure white flowers 
or with a slightly green tinge, rather large 


and sweet-scentéd, in a loose spilke from 


3 inches to 6 inches long. The lip is linear 
and entire, rather longer than the sepals, and 
usually greenish at the tip. This Orchid: is 
found in moist pastures and meadows on 
grassy slopes and open places in moist woods 
throughout Europe and Russian Asia from 
the Mediterranean to the Arctic Circle. It is 
generally distributed over Britain. Though a 
native plant it deserves a place in the garden, 
as, when well grown and in full flower, it is 
certainly a most ornamental plant. In addi- 
tion to this the flowers are so fragrant, par- 
ticularly after a shower of rain, that one feels 
tempted to linger long beside the plants. To 
see the full beauty of this Orchid it should be 
planted in groups of six or eight, single speci- 
mens, be they ever so good, giving but a poor 
idea of what the plants are like when fully 
established in bold masses. 


Work of the week, 


It has been an excellent time for work in 
the flower garden, sunny days having at last 
returned, drying up the surface of the soil, 
which has been in a sodden state for too long. 
Dwarf varieties of Lavender having ceased to 
be effective are now rélieved of the old flower- 
stalks. The same applies to Lavender used 
for edging beds. The taller forms of this fine 
old shrub are still very beautiful and will be 
left for the present. Michaelmas Daisies 
growing in the borders must now be given a 
little support in_ the shape of light hazel 
sprays, otherwise the growths will become 
crooked and entangled, rendering them less 
effective in the border and unsuitable for cut- 
ting. Where these are grouped among 
shrubs for outdoor effect staking is not so 
essential, as the shrubs not only break the 
winds, but are often a support. Late-sown 





annuals must be looked over frequently and _ 


weeds removed, otherwise the latter grow so 
fast as to overshadow the flowers. Climbing 
Roses have been relieved of their flowers and 
the long new growths which constitute the 
flowering wood. for next year have been 
lightly laced to the supporting treHis or wall 
as the case may be. The application of weed 
killer to carriage drives and paths has been 
completed and the empty drums returned to 
the maker, as a heavy charge is made for 
these if retained. 5 
Flowering shrubs which have passed out of 
bloom are relieved of their old flowers, as this 
helps the shrubs and adds to the appearance 
of the garden. Torch Lilies and Pampas 
Grasses are rapidly developing their flower- 
spikes and are greatly improved jf the soil 
amongst them is periodically refreshed. 
Yuccas are exceedingly beautiful now and 
must be kept clear of all foreign matter, as 
they attract a good deal of attention. More 
clearing of seedling Carnations has been 
made and the positions prepared for other 
subjects of a_ totally different character. 


» the Gladiolus. “4 
ties most in évideficé in the show wae White — 
Giant, although some seedlings were to be _ 
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Autumn-sowh Sweet Peds are now past their 
best and must shortly be temoved. ‘Lhe varie- 
ties intended for autumn sowing, having been 
decided upon, are now on order. In addition 
to the named kinds we intend to sow a good 
line of mixed Varieties for cutting. Ripe 
seeds of many choice plants have been 
gathered for future use, and before storing 
these away in packets they are well dried 


upon a sunny greenhouse shelf. Herbaceous — 


Phloxes are very lovely now and have had a_ 


few light twigs placed among them to prevent 


their being broken down by high winds: 


All paths have been given attention, cleared 
of weeds, and given a good rolling. Little — 


retaining walls have been looked over, and 
where Rock Cresses (Aubrietias), Alyssums, | 
Helichrysums, and -~ similar plants have 
grown too large these have been considerably 
reduced, 
are now coming into bloom. 


Roses are spoilt by rain as fast as the buds _ 


Large masses of Sedum spectabile — 
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show colour, and must be removed to assist _ 


the oncoming flowers.” Where those struck — 


from cuttings during the past season are 


3 
5 


growing too ramhpantly it is a good plan to 3 
cut off the tops of the most vigorous shoots in 4 
order to encourage strong; root action. Lilium _ 


Henryi and the Willow Gentian have been 
bloom, the 


staked. These are now in full 
former being very fine this year. 


BA 
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Sword Lilies (Gladioli) are gorgeous now, | 


but will not retain their beauty long if this 


weather continues. Many of them have 


% 


<b 


grown so tall this season that it has been — 


found necessary to apply slender stakes to” 


them. The var. Halley is most handsome, 
-also many of the beautiful primulinus hybrids, 


-A large group of newly-planted Roses 
(chiefly rare species) had-become rather over- 


grown with Anchusas and other plants placed 


amongst them to clothe the bare spaces tem- 


porarily ; these have now been removed. = 
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Seedling Carnations have now. been re-" 9 
moved from a bed containing Lady Hilling- es 


don Roses, and after forking up the surface — 
and adding a couple of inches of fresh loam. 


+ 


the bed has been replanted with a mixture of 


the pale lavender-flowered Horned Violet (V. 


cornuta) and encrusted Saxifrages. : 


Boxes and pans filled with seedling plants 
of various kinds have been looked carefully 
over for weeds before the latter encroach tod 
freely upon the tiny seedlings. tet 

Delphinium Belladonna, of which a quan- 


tity was raised in March,is now developing — 


its flower-spikes freely and must be supported 
by slender stakes. More Lavender has been 
relieved of its flowers and the 
back. Peters eo gs 





-Gladioli at the Glasgow Show. _ 


Old-time admirers of the stately Gladiolus 


must have been greatly gratified at the un- 


doubted increasing popularity of this plant. 
It was shown to perfection in many of the — 
trade exhibits of hardy and other flowers, and — 
the spikes and individual blooms in the com- 
Messrs. 
restwick, Avrshire, had 
what may be termed marvellous flowers, and — 
several other classes contained’ many un- — 
usually fine spikes splendidly bloomed and 
staged. There was much interest shown also 
_in the exhibit of Messrs. Low afid Gibson, — 


petitive classes were magnificent: 
G. Mair and Son, of 


who are making a speciality of Gladioli. That 


Gladioli can be raised and bloomed from seeds 
within six months is a point which will be’ — 
“much appreciated by those of small meatis. 
who cannot afford to purchase expensive 
Messrs. Low and Gibson’s stand — 
progress of 
By the way, one of the varié- 


Gladioli. 
was a revelation in itself of the 


met with even whiter than this grand flower. 
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_ -Hyacinthus azureus. 
The pretty azure-blue flowers of this are 


always welcome because among the first to 
“appear in the New Year. 


It. is synonymous 
with Muscari azureum and M. lingulatum, 


. and is best grown in a warm nook in the rock 
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marauders abound. 


Hyacinthus azureus. 


garden or against a wall where it is sheltered 
from heavy rains and sharp frost. A pan of 
it is worth getting for the greenhouse. Slugs 
are very fond of this little Hyacinthus, and 
some such protection as a ring of coal-ashes is 
necessary round the plants where these 





Hyacinth culture. 


_ Referring more particularly to those bulbs 
known as Dutch, which are esteemed for 


winter and early spring flowering, there is 


oné item in their successful handling that is 
of great moment. This is potting, or boxing, 
them as soon as they.can be purchased, so as 


to get them well rooted before they are placed 


under.glass to flower. Even as recently as 
last year I met with cases where the bulbs 
were received late, were potted, and almost at 
onée put into the forcing house ; resulting in a 
refusal of the blossom to come up free of the 
foliage. In such instances the seller usually 
gets the blame. The kind of produce 
-fayouted for ordinary good cultivation may 
not be the largest ; indeed, I prefer Hyacinths 
of medium to top size and Narcissi single- 
bulbed rather than the double-nosed, as they 
are termed; and for which, of course, the 
charges are higher. I have not yet been led 


- to obtain the very cheap article so freely 


pushed from abroad, not only for the reason 
that™the same may be too low in price to 
be of service, but more especially from the 
fact that in collections there may be some 
varieties or species that I do not care for. 
That being so, they could not be considered 
reasonable, and in the end would, in fact, be 
dear. 

In the matter of varieties there has been 
but little change in, say, Hyacinths since the 
writer grew them for exhibition purposes 
thirty years ago, and there can be no mistake 
in selecting from the lists of any dealer of 
repute. In Tulips, early kinds especially, the 
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same sorts that were good then are the best 
how; ahd with Narcissi a couple of modern 
vatieties of note have come to the fore, and 
are now within the reach of most in respect 
to price. Iam referring to Madame de Graaff 
and King Alfred, both of which are the 
equal of Emperor or Empress for pots. One 





need not be fastidious. As to soil, for the last- 
named I prefer the greater portion to be loam, 
and for the others that of a lighter nature, 
by adding thoroughly rotted manure, leaf- 
-mould, with some gritty material and road 
srit or coarse sand. This is always prepared 


5 
well beforehand, so that when required it is 
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size and three in a 6-incli are those favoured 
for that kind of bulb; about five Tulips in 
the last-named arid three Narcissi. Five 
of the latter are placed in bigger pots. Unless 
a large number of bulbs is to be dealt with, 
pots are used in preference to boxes, because 
one can get a better continuity of bloom. In 
potting it is désirable first to fill the pot 
loosely with soil, then scoop a hole with the 
fingers, place the bulb in position, and then 
press down. If we press firmly first, there 
is a likelihood when the roots form, of their 
raising the bulb out of the soil. Stand the 
pots on a bottom of ashes, and then cover 
to a depth of 4 inches or so with the same 
material. In the case of Hyacinths it is well 
to cover each with an inverted flower pot. 
This prevents a liability to damp or rot when 
the flower spike starts to grow. Six weeks 
or more should be allowed for the rooting 
process, when it would be well to put the 
plants in the light; a cold frame protected in 
severe weather is an excellent place, and from 
here they may be taken to a greenhouse, 
with warmth as requited. It is well to re- 
member, in bringing them on to flower, a good 
plan is to make haste slowly, and when the 
bloom is advancing, something in the way of 
stimulating with liquid manure is an advan- 
tage. To aid short, firm growth, place the 
pots well up near the glass ;. shelves are most 
useful for this purpose. Successful bulb cul- 
ture is that which~produces the blossom well 
up, out from the foliage, and the latter should 
hold itself firmly without support. 


Ess, 





Galanthus Elwest var. Cassaba. 


Among the newer Snowdrops this hand- 
some form jis, perhaps, as bold as any, the 
fine stems, fully g inches long, bearing the 
large flowers even the first year. This is, per- 
haps, nothing remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that the old and still valued G. nivalis 
will, in its finest forms, reach quite a foot in 
height when established. G. E. Cassaba is a 
worthy addition to the charming Snowdrop 
family.’ It is best described as a monster 





Galanthus Elwesi Cassaba. 


of the right condition—that is, not dust dry or 
too wet. 

I am particular in the size of pots used, 
and the bulbs are put in pretty closely, as for 
all purposes of decoration the smaller the 
pots the better. One Hyacinth in a 43-inch 


form of G. Elwesi, bold and vigorous in all 
its parts, free-flowering, and distinctly erect 
in its habit of growth. While still cherishing 
the oldest and most familiar of this race of 
winter-flowering plants we welcome these 
bolder forms, owing to their vigour and 
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general effectiveness when grouped, and we 
still look for further developments, for all of 
which our gardens provide ample room. 


— 





Sweet Peas. 


Being an advocate of the show style, as we 
will term it, of growing this annual, it may 
be useful to give the number of sprays or 
spikes of bloom that have been cut from, say, 
100 plants since the last week of May. The 
season has, suited Sweet Peas, and there has 
been no mishap from the start; scarcely a 
plant has failed, andthe majority are now, 
August, going strong. In height near on 10 
feet, I find they average 14, so that 1,400 
spikes have been gathered; and when one 
takes into account the size of spikes, the few, 
comparatively, it takes to make a decent-sized 
bunch, some idea may be formed of quantity, 
to say nothing of quality. Is there any other 
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like the blue varieties better than the white 
one, which some prefer. Any soil seems to 
suit this Jacob’s Ladder, and although it does 
well in sun, it does not appear to be averse 
to shade. It is also a fairly good town plant. 
It can be raised from seeds or increased by 
division. S. ARNOTT. 


Sollya heterophylla. 


An interesting and graceful climber is the 
above, with wiry, twining stems which, 
under suitable conditions, extend freely on 
trellis work or similar supports provided for 
them. These are clothed with slender, deep 
green leaves, from among which appear 





charming Bluebell-like flowers, these being | 


suspended in a most attractive manner from 
the long, wiry growths. It comes from the 
Swan River districts of Australia, and is 
hardy only in the warmest parts of the 
British Isles. It is such a fascinating plant, 


Gentiana Purdomi., 


way of culture by which one could obtain 
the above number? I thinlx not; and those 
about to start for another year may be in- 
terested. The foundation of the work of 
growing is laid in autumn, with preparation 
of ground and sowing the seeds. The after- 
work is mere detail, which must not, of 
course, be neglected. SURREY. 


dhe bla ncobie Te ten 


There are several forms of the old blue 
Jacob’s Ladder, or Charity, as it has also been 
called, Polemonium cceruleum. Although a 
very old plant, much more comnion a number 
of years ago than now, it is not by any means 
to be despised. It is extremely hardy—I have 
just seen an established plant among the Scot- 
tish hills at upwards of 1,100 feet above the 
sea. One of the finest is that named P. 
cceruleum grandiflorum, which has larger and 
better coloured blooms than most forms. I 





that a note of interest is created by its pres- 
ence in the cool greenhouse, where it may be 


trained to a pillar or some slender rod, 
E. M. 





Ixias. 


Grown among the spring-flowering bulbs 
in the greenhouse, Ixias are charming, and 
make a distinct change from the plants gene- 
rally met with during the early months of 
the year. In potting the bulbs, four or five 
of these should go to a 5-inch pot, and the 
batch can occupy a cold frame until roots are 
formed. Ixias, too, are useful in the open, 
but they must have a warm and well-drained 
site. I used to grow them with great suc- 
cess in a narrow border backed by a brick 
wall, and, being near the sea, I never had 
occasion to protect the bed during winter, as 
it is imperative to do in inland or exposed 
districts. W. McG, 
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Gentiana Purdomi, 


This fine new plant, when first introducea, 
was suspected of being G. Przewalskyi, a 
plant already known for some time in our 


\ 


gardens and to which it bears considerable — 


resemblance. Both these Gentians belong to 
a group which start life by producing a single 
rosette of but few, rather long, strap-shaped 
leaves, and in the second or third year, accord- 
ing to the culture given the plants, ground- 
hugging shoots, sparsely leafy, are produced, 
terminating in two, tthree, or four long, 
marrow trumpets, while from the lower leaf 


axils, when the plants are strong enough, — 


orn 


further branches spring, bearing three or four 
more flowers which are apt to be more or less 
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violet or slatey-blue in G. Przewalskyi and of 4 
a fine rich sapphire-blue with a pronounced ra 


velvety texture in G, Purdomi. Both these 


plants are of easy culture in good loamy soil — 


to which, by preference, leaf-mould has been 


added, and aré not averse to some fish or 


bone-meal as a little extra treat, which they 


amply repay. by increased vigour and free — 
flowering. Gentiana. Kuroo is, ‘perhaps, the 
finest development reached by this group of — 
Genitians, and it would seem curious that this 


really glorious species, far too little seen, ~ 
although it is by no means a novelty, should 


have failed to obtain the R-H.S. Award ot — 


Merit which was so readily granted to the sub- 


‘ ject of this note and our illustration. G. 


Kuroo was exhibited last year in exception- 
ally fine form, and it is to be hoped that, 
should it be shown again, a like honour may 
be conferred upon it. 


G. Purdomi well deserves its distinction, 


and a well-established, flourishing plant sur- _ 


rounds itself in July-August with numerous. 
radiating and branching stems which first flop - 
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along the ground for g inches or so. and then _ 


bend up for another 6 inches or even more, 


_ and freely hold up. the rich funnel-shapea — 
flowers which open well even under the dull 


skies which have been the rule this summer. . 
The flowering shoots are of only annual dura- 


tion and may be cut off as soon as the flowers. _ 


are faded, or after the seed is ripe, whichever 
may be the grower’s object. With me, well 
in the second week in September there still 
remain several fine flowers on three-yearold 


plants, proving the value of this new intro-_ 


duction, which effectively bridges a gap in the 


flowering of the later Gentians between the 


varieties of G. septemfida, including G. 


Lagodechiana and the Gentians of the ornata 


section, of which G. Farreri has just opened 
its first glorious. trumpets, whilst G. sino- 


ornata is beginning to develop colour in~ 


its rapidly-swelling buds. I know G. 
asclepiadea is still in its full glory of long, 
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arching wands, bending under their load ot 


flowers, and intended the above remark to 
apply to the more lowly-growing forms. 


Let it be remembered itthat for its full de-— 


velopment G. Purdomi needs some consider- 


~~ 


| 


4) 
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able space, 18 inches say, or even 2 feet wide _ 


for a strong plant, so placing it that it can 
stretch and sprawl without incommoding any | 
neighbouring plants. Perhaps it would be 


well to carpet the ground underneath with a © 
flat-growing Thyme or similar plant which 
would not suffer from the light, trailing 
shoots and whose verdure would prevent the = 
Gentian flowers from being splashed with 
Purdomi in ~ 
nature grows by roadsides and in turfy banks, — 
and will probably appreciate the surrounding 


earth during heavy rains. G. 


verdure. Full sun and firm, rich soil, and 
water in dry seasons are all this plant needs 
to do well. W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. | 
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® HE WEEK'S WORK. 








Southern Counties. 


' Early Vines. 
. The laterals of early-forced Vines being now 
| well ripened, their shortening should be com- 
- menced. Remove about one-third of each 
- shoot and all sub-laterals from the remaining 
parts, but, in doing this, carefully preserve 
| the principal leaves. This pruning will admit 
an increased amount of light to ripen the 
wood, and by concentrating the sap will assist 
the buds that are to produce fruit next season. 
Keep the borders thoroughly moist, and until 
the leaves wither liquid-manure may be ap- 
‘plied with benefit. If thrips or red-spider are 
present on the Vines wash them thoroughly 
_ with soluble paraffin insecticide, repeating the 
operation at intervals. Apply it thoroughly 
to every part of the Vine with a syringe, 
- working it well into the crevices about the 
spurs. 


Apples and Pears. 
| The gathering of these will now require 
_ daily attention. Dry days must always be 
' chosen for the gathering of all kinds of fruit, 
and when taken in they should be carefully 
sorted, otherwise imperfect and_ bruised 
samples, which will not keep, will soon rot 
and destroy many of the good ones. 


| Autumn-fruiting Raspberries 
will soon be ripening, and in the case of plants 
growing in light, poor soils, applications of 
- fiquid-manure will greatly assist the swelling 
of the berries. Protect from birds, and re- 
move any growths that are not required, so 
that those that remain may receive the full 
benefit of the “sunshine. Summer-fruiting 
varieties have had all the old canes cut away, 
also several of the weaker new ones, tying 
those selected for next year’s fruiting to the 
trellis. These also will be benefited by liberal 
~ doses of liquid-manure. All mulching should 
be removed from ‘fruit-trees this month. 
Lightly fork up the surface soil, more especi- 
ally ground near wall trees that has become 
hard by treading. 


_ Perpetual-flowering Carnations 


grown for flowering in winter will now be 
housed. The inside of the house is 
_ thoroughly washed before moving in the 
- «stages, and the house fumigated at the first 
opportunity to destroy any fly that may be on 
the plants. Tying and disbudding must be 
attended to, the latter being essential if the 
finest blooms are desired. If, after housing, 
hot weather is experienced the blinds will be 
- used for an hour or two in the day and the 
lants given a slight spraying with the syringe 

late in the afternoon. ; 


re, 


. Ripe Grapes. 

Houses in which ripe fruit is hanging re- 
quire full ventilation, and in the case of black 
_yarieties a little shade in case they lose colour. 
A thin shade of whitewash containing size or 
made with buttermilk answers very well, or 
thin tiffany may be drawn, in bright weather, 
over the portion of the roof where the Grapes 
| are hanging. The ventilators must be 
securely covered with the same kind of 
material if wasps put in an appearance, this 
being far better than using traps to capture 
them. The borders must not be neglected, 
and apply water whenever it is required. 
Keep lateral growth in check by looking over 


% 
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the Vines every week or 10 days. Where 
there is a large demand for Vine leaves with 
i which to dish up dessert this serves to keep 





' lateral growths within due limits. | A. W. 
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plants, which are arranged thinly on the 


6 . 
Midland Counties. 

Fruit-trees in pots. e 

Preparations should now be made for pot- 
ting the main batch of these. Prepare a suffi- 
cient quantity of soil and place it under cover 
so that it will be in the proper condition for 
use. It is better to have the compost a little 
too dry rather than too wet. Good soil is of 
paramount importance for the successful 
cultivation of fruit-trees in pots. This should 
consist of two-thirds good fibrous loam, one- 
third well-decayed manure, and a small quan- 
tity of mortar rubble or chalk. If chalk is 
used it must not be crushed too small, but 
added in small lumps about the size of a 
Walnut. Mortar rubble and chall are bene- 
ficial to all kinds of stone fruits, as they assist 
the fruit very much during the stoning. The 
soil should be used in the form of lumps about 
the size of a cricket ball as the roots will 
adhere to these much better. Young, well- 
rooted trees should be afforded slightly larger 
pots, but over-potting must be avoided. Pot 
firmly, and be careful to fill up the whole of 
the space between the ball and side of the pot, 
using a rammer for this purpose. 


Hardy Fuchsias 


aré now at their best. They thrive in almost 
any position and are not exacting as to soil. 
In cold districts a little protection, such as 
long litter or Bracken, is necessary during 
severe weather. To increase the stock, cut- 
tings should be inserted at once in a cold 
frame, using a sandy compost. Protection is 
necessary for the young’ plants in frosty 


weather. The best varieties include coral- 
lina, Riccartoni, Mme. Cornellison, and 
gracilis Thompsoni. 

Vegetables 


generally are very plentiful this year and of 
good quality. Every precaution should be 
taken to guard the crops against early frosts 
which may occur at any time now. There- 
fore the necessary provision for affording pro- 
tection should be made at once. French 
Beans which are bearing well should be pro- 
tected in order that the crop, which might 
otherwise be lost in a single night, may be 
preserved for some considerable time. Cold 
frames containing Beans should be kept 
closed except in the hottest part of the day, 
when sufficient air should be admitted to keep 
the Beans from damping off. Vegetable 
Marrows should also be protected. 


Potatoes. 

As the result of excessive rains during 
August, Potato disease has made its appear- 
ance in this district. I have had all the haulm 
cut off and burnt, and all tubers will be lifted 
as soon as possible. There is no better 
method of storing Potatoes than placing them 
in clamps. The tubers should be carefully 
examined and any showing the slightest trace 
of disease rejected. As the tubers are placed 
in layers a little newly-slaked lime should be 
dusted over them. As the size of the clamp 
increases, suitable apertures for ventilation 
must be placed at intervals to prevent the 
Potatoes heating. Drain-pipes are very suit- 
able for this purpose. When all are in posi- 
tion a good layer of straw is used as a 
covering, and on top of this sufficient soil to 
exclude frost. 


Tomatoes, 

All unnecessary foliage should be removed 
from Tomato plants in the open so that the 
fruits may receive the full-benefit of the sun. 
Remove the fruits as they begin to colour and 


place them in a dry vinery until they are ready 
for use. F.W. G. 


and spring. 
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Scotland. 
Stove. 


It is customary to give this house a 
thorough cleaning before the winter. In this 
connection the claims of paint are very often 
overlooked. Many owners of glasshouses 
consider that if the outside of the houses be 
painted every second or third year such atten- 
tion suffices, but it is in houses such as the 
stove that regular painting is necessary in- 
side, as the moist and steamy atmosphere 
deteriorates the woodwork rapidly unless it 
be preserved by paint. Not only so, but 
painting acts as an insecticide and destroys 
many dangerous pests. Where, therefore, 
such attention may be necessary, the present 
is, perhaps, the most-suitable time at which 
to undertake the work. 


Cuttings. 

Continue to take cuttings of such things as 
are now ready for that purpose. The exact 
number required must, of course, be exceeded 
in order to allow for casualties during winter 
Fifteen or 20 per cent. over the 
estimated quantity will, in a general way, 
allow of a good margin. Where cuttings are 
struck in beds in cold frames these ought to 
be prepared in anticipation if the frames are 
at liberty. A light, rather sandy soil with an 
inch or thereby of pure sand on the surface 
forms a useful and satisfactory medium for 
the majority of cuttings. It goes without 
saying that the beds ought to be made rather 
firm so that the growth of the cuttings may 
be sturdy and close-jointed. 


Trees for the pleasure-grounds. 

The Lime is, no doubt, a graceful tree in 
pleasure-grounds, and so, too, is the Birch. 
The latter, however, is not effective every 
season, while the Lime has the serious fault 
of shedding its foliage at a comparatively 
early date, thus making things rather 
untidy, more especially if a tree or two be 
planted in the proximity of a closely-shaven 
lawn. Cedars are to be preferred, either the 
Lebanon or Atlantic variety, and Lawson’s 
Cypress is ornamental. Arbor vitee and other 
golden-foliaged shrubs are always bright, but 
no one ought to plant the Golden Privet—or, 
indeed, any of the Privets. 


Fruit-trees. 

Opinions vary as to the necessity for root- 
pruning in the case of fruit-trees. Without 
expressing any opinion on the matter it may 
be sufficient to say that where the practice is 
approved of, the work may be begun toward 
the end of the present month. The practice 
is to open a trench half-way round the tree 
and 2 feet from the stem. The trench should 
be 2 feet wide and deep enough to permit the 
operator to get under the roots. Undermine 
the ball so that all the roots descending verti- 
cally may be pruned. In refilling the trench 
use fresh and good soil and ram it very 
firmly. 


Kitchen garden. 

As soon as Cabbage plants are large enough 
these may be transplanted to their growing 
quarters. The earliest lot will, naturally, be 
put out on a warm south border, but the bulk 
of the plants is usually set out after the 
Onions have been cleared off. In the latter 
position the soil is, generally, in good heart 
and requires nothing save a hoe and rake to 
dispose of weeds. Celery will now need at- 
tention in the way of éarthing-up._ Choose a 
time when the soil is fairly dry. If it is evi- 
dent that Onions have completed their growth 
the bulbs may be harvested and laid out in the 
sun to dry. They keep well when tied in 
bunches or laid thinly on shelves. 


W. McG. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


Beginners. 





Flower garden, 
Bulbs, 


The mention of bulbs brings before our eyes 
visions of the spring, when the first sunny 
days unfold the Crocuses, and the Snowdrops 
breathe the spirit of hope. No one with any 
soul for gardening would willingly forego the 
freshness which they bring to the garden at a 





Fig. 1.—Snowdrops in clump. 


time when eyen a common Daisy. is prized 
after the rigours of winter. 

This ABC will always insist upon the ex- 
quisite beauty as well as the importance of 
the spring garden. A year ago this page 
dealt quite exhaustively with the planting of 
bulbs, but it left much to be said,-and at the 
same ‘time contained things worth repeating. 
I have not that page before me now, because 
I am at a great distance from home in search 
of health, and so have no aecess to what was 
written before, but I do not think that what 
I may now say will be considered tiresome 
even to old readers. 

We are now within a week of the end of 
September, and the first point I wish to urge 
is the early planting of the bulbs. I can well 
understand the desire to run the summer 
bedding plants to their utmost limits and so 
to shorten the dulness of winter, but, frankly, 
even the best summer beds are shorn of much 
of their beauty when the October winds begin 
to blow. At the best they are but a shadow 
. of their past, and begin to look straggling and 
untidy. When they become so, their effect js 
not inspiring, and so their usefulness has 
gone, but even if they were more effective 
their prolonged occupation of the heds is 
simply so much detracted from the time legiti- 
mately belonging to their successors. I sug- 


gest that it is better to sacrifice a week of the— 


fag-end of the bedding, if sacrifice there must 
be, than to take the slightest risk of detracting 
ever so little from the new and youthful 
beauty of the early spring. And here I must 
repeat what I have more than once urged on 


this page, that bulbs can only reach their 


fullest perfection when they have had plenty 
of time to do their work.” Observation will 
always convince on this point, for Crocuses 


and Daffodils remaining in the beds undis_ 


turbed will always give larger and earlier 
blooms in their second year than those newly 
planted. This does not apply to the Hyacinths 
and Tulips, because these are a special cul- 
ture, but even these prove by results that it is 
infinitely better to plant them early in October 
than a month later. May we all agree to- 
gether, then, that the first lesson to be learnt 
concerning the planting of bulbs is that. they 
must be planted early? ; 


Preparing the soil. 
Most summer bedding plants exhaust the 


soil. Pelargoniums are as voracious as Cab- 
bages, and when they have done their work 
they leave the soil spent and practically sterile. 
It would not be reasonable to plant anything 
immediately after them and expect it to do 
well without recharging the soil with fertility. 


Now bulbs do not require a rich soil; there is _ 


no need to give a heavy dressing of nitro- 
genous manure, but there is need to give some 
and a still greater need for applying phos- 
phates. And so, when I am preparing the 
soil for bulbs I dress with quite a modest 
amount _of farmyard manure, which 1] 
thoroughly well work in, never digging less 
than a foot deep, and after this I apply 
crushed bones, about 4 lb. to the square yard, 
and prick this in to the top 6 inches of the 
already dug bed. With all the working up 
that I give it the soil is naturally loose and 
hollow, and as in this condition it might pro- 
duce a lot of foliage, it would do so at the 
expense of the bloom. To obviate this ‘the 
preparations should he made in fine weather 
so that a slight treading may consolidate the 
soil without binding or hardening it. Should 











Fig, 2.—Daffodils in clumps, 


the soil be retentive and heavy a liberal dress- 


ing of ashes made from burnt garden refuse 
will act as a splendid corrective, the amount 
applied to be regulated by the nature of the 
soil as between clay and loam; the heavier 
the soil the heavier ‘the dressing. Without 
being rash, one could almost guarantee that 
if the soil is prepared after this formula the 
best possible results will be given if the bulbs 
are up to standard. A great deal depends 
upon: 


A good start. 


The bulbs must be good. It is almost cer- 
tain that if bulbs are planted early they are 
invariably good bulbs; that is, well ripened 
and sound, because it is always the cream of 
the crop which is first sent over from. the 
Continent or sent out from English raisers. 
The poorer stuff comes later, and the poorest 
of all to the December auction sales. The 
last are anathema to the true gardener. So, 
given good bulbs and early planting. in well- 
prepared soil, we have the essential elements 
to success, for the ground being yet warm 
from the autuninal sun, a few days suffice to 
set up activities within the bulbs, first in the 
formation of roots and a little later the be. 
ginning of top growth. A moment's con- 
sideration will tell us what a tremendous 
advantage is enjoved by bulbs with a root 
system established in the warm soil over those 
planted later in cold ground and: whose top 
growth is started almost before that of the 


Planting. 


—trations are meant to show. 


advisable to plant them in lines as edgings to 


_shows how absolutely complete they are in 


where their individual and combined effects 
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roots and which have to winter without that 
nourishmént which only established roots can 
supply. These advantages constitute what I 
have called above “‘ a good start,’’ and in most - ° 
things this is deemed half the battle. 
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Bulbs are not all planted at a uniform 
depth, nor in the same formation as our illus- 
I think I dwelt 
Jast year upon the splendid effect of Daffodils 
when planted in clump formation as compared 
with those planted singly, but it is worth Tee 
peating. What can be prettier than a clump 
of any of the Trumpet or Barri sections throw- — 
ing up, say, two or three dozen flowers en 
masse? I think that, generally speaking, the 
single planting of Daffodils might ‘be left to- 
those who grow for cut bloom and for bulb 
production, while we who are growing solely 
for effect tan adopt the clump planting as — 
shown in Fig. 1, Perhaps this can be better 
illustrated by the Snowdrop, which, grown — 
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singly, is about as insignificant as a solitary 
Violet, but which, in a clump, as in Fig. 2, 3 
is exceedingly attractive and appeals immedi- 
ately to every sentiment the Snowdrop — 
arouses. Massed Crocuses, as in Fig. 3,*are | 


also more effective than when planted in line, — 
but the disparity is not so great as in somes — 
other subjects. It is, therefore, often found 





beds (see also Fig. 3); in which position they — 
are among the most useful of all our spring 
bulbs. Scilla sibirica, Chionodoxa Luciliz, — 
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and C. sardensis belong to this category, use- 
ful alike in line or clump; but though the 
distinctive colouring is sufficient to male them ae 
effective in either case, bevond doubt their —_ 
best effects are given when massed, as also, 1 | 
should add, is the Poet’s Narcissus in its a 
several forms. Hyacinths and Tulips are in- s 
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disputably effective enough in their individual . 
flowers to stand singly in lines (Figs. qand s) 
and to give an effect in that formation, which 
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themselves. 
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When they are planted in beds — 
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are displayed they become the brightest and 


beds-is not ‘ clumping,” and I thin: that, 
crowded, their particular effect would be 
ruined, — : <3 a _ 
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_ Depths to plant. _ 

_ Many variéties of bulbs have the power of 
| forcing their growth up through several inches 
~ of soil, and I have dug Crocuses, Tulips, and 
_ Daffodils from a depth exceeding a foot. 
_ That is not to say that they like it or that 
ea they are always good after their effort. ~Some 
t 


~ nged to be buried not more than an inch; 
others enjoy being bedded at 4 inches, 
6 inches, or even 9 inches, and it is well that 
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as they emerge from the eggs. That food 
consists of the very tender young leaves as 
they commence to unfold from the buds 
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_ this should -be known and discrimination 
made. The Hyacinth is one of those which 
requires to be near the surface, and it is not 
necessary to bury the crown more than an 
inch, and certainly not advisable to- exceed 
- » inches. The €rocuses are much the same, 
__and, provided there is an inch of covering, 
_ they will do well. Tulips might, with ad- 
fe vantage, have the benefit of a 2-inch covering, 
and this will help to protect the bulbs from the 

worst of the frost. Snowdrops and Scillas 
_ might be placed along a 2-inch trench, which 
. allows a little more than an inch above the 
crowns. Daffodils, as a rule, are planted in 
a 3-inch or 4-inch trench with their crowns at 
| least 2 inches below the surface, but the 
double white Narciss will be quite unsatis- 
factory unless it is buried at least 6 inches. 
The other Narcissi, such as ornatus and 
 recurvus, need, the former 3 inches and the 
latter 4 inches, the difference being the season 
of flowering, for, as ornatus blooms during 
the cold days of April, recurvus waits till mid- 
May and often blooms under midsummer 

heat, and it needs a deep-running root system 
to draw up and supply a moisture which, at 
that particular season, may be running low. 
- These are the few salient points on the 
planting of the bulbs. There ‘are many other 
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considerations one would like to deal with, 
| more especially the chosen positions, combina- 
tions, and varieties, but though for the time 
- being I pass these by, it is not that I am un- 
mindful of them and of the interest they must 
arouse in all planters. 
- - T have not dwelt either upon the true place 
of the bulb garden or of its possibilities to 
those who can afford to make an elaborate 
study of it. Asa garden architect I could say 
much on this and maintain its claims against 
- those of any other seasonal flowers, but that 
is not necessary now, nor is it desirable in 
- what purports to be merely an ABC study. 
As a plain matter of fact these charming 
— spring flowers do not need an advocate—they 
- 








| 4 pen could speak one-half as effectively for 
them as they can speak for themselves: é 
f Preto = ad 





Fruit. 


Eggs, from which vegy troublesome and in- 

_ jurious pests arise in the form of caterpillars, 

» are now being deposited by the winter moth, 
- which is unable to fly because it has 
, rudimentary wings only; consequently, it has 
to creep up the stems and branches of the 
. trees and make its way to the shoots which 
will produce food for the young caterpillars 


' Insect pests. 
f 











are their own—and no hum&n tongue nor any 





formed during the present season of growth. 
The insect whose progeny causes so much 
destruction to the flower-buds of the Apple- 
tree every spring is now mating. , It is com- 
monly known as the Apple sucker, its Latin 
name being Psylla mali. It is an old foe to 
our fruit-trees and usually commences to mate 
early in September. Vincent Koller says: 





An ungreased paper band tied round 

the stem of the tree. Thelines show 

the strings which hold the band to 
the tree. 


‘On September oth I already found that a 
great many Apple chermes had paired.”’ That 
was published as long ago as 1838. 

In dealing with insect pests on fruit-trees 
the attack should be timely, prompt, and effec- 
tive. Two groups of insects which do very 
much mischief to our Apples and Plums are 
now on the threshold of a new generation 
which will be capable of injuring our Apple- 
trees and Plum-trees during the coming year 
—the Apple sucker and the Plum aphis. We 
must try to prevent .those generations being 
born. How can that be done? By the de- 
struction of the parents before reproduction 
can take place. _ 

In the case of the Apple sucker (Psylla) that 
can be accomplished to some considerable ex- 
tent during the mating and egg-laying sea- 
sons, but especially during the mating season, 
by spraying if possible. In the case of egg- 
laying moths whose wings are too small to 


enable them to fly up to the parts of the trees ° 


where they would deposit their eggs, grease- 


_banding just before the female moths com- 


mence to-ascend the trees is the best. 

As the fruit is ripening, or being gathered, 
we cannot use a spray fluid sufficiently strong 
to be effective against the pest on trees bearing 
ripe or nearly ripe fruit. Trees having no 
fruit may be effectively dealt with by means 
of any good spring or summer spray fluid 
used only a little stronger than when used in 
June or July when the leaves are more 
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susceptible to injury. These remarks apply 
to the Apple sucker only, therefore the trees 
should be thoroughly treated immediately the 
fruit is gathered if the dressing is to do the - 
best service. 

With regard to the moths, the most effec- 
tive remedy against them is that of 

GREASE-BANDING, It is very simple and 
very reliable when timely and carefully ap- 
plied. There are several good kinds available, 
and usually they can be obtained with very 
little difficulty, many seedsmen and chemists 
and druggists being agents for them. 


In some districts a band of the prepared 
grease about 4 inches wide is placed directly 
on the bark of the trees. That is a mistake, 
because, if continued, sooner or later it causes 
serious injury to the trees, especially to young 
trees whose stems possess no old bark. The 
bark of trees reguires light and air, and the 
exclusion of those permanently is directly in- 
jurious. _ Bearing those facts in mind, bands 
of grease-proof paper were introduced some 25 
years ago. These are 5 inches or 6 inches in 
width and are tied with string around the 
stem of the tree at any convenient height 
above the ground, but with no branches left 
below the band. The grease is spread on the 
paper around the tree. By this means the 
female moth attempts ta creep across the 
grease and is caught. There is no doubt 
about the efficacy of these grease-bands if the 
grease is properly spread and no ungreased 
path left for the moth to traverse, for if there 
is she will find it. 

Before the paper bands are placed in posi- 
tion on the trees the stem should be examined 
for any crevice or crack in the bark where the 
band will be placed. If there be any such 
erack or crevice along which a small moth 
may pass underneath the band of paper and 
grease each crevice should be filled with 
slaked lime in the form of paste, or with some 
clay which has been rendered soft and worlk- 
able by the addition of a little water, and the 
whole well worked together. These measures 
are necessary in order to prevent the moths 
passing under the bands and un the branches. 
Another way to circumvent the moths is to 
fill the crevices of the bark with cement. 
Where the moths are very numerous it is well 
to use bands rather wider than the average. 
So many male and female moths are caught 





A greased band in position, 


in the grease that the dead bodies and wings 
sometimes serve as a safe pathway for their 
kin which have hitherto escaped capture. 

As the surface of the grease becomes rather 
dry and hardened a covering of fresh grease 
should be applied. When the bands have be- 
come covered or nearly covered with moths 
they should be cleared and fresh grease and 
bands applied. ; +,-W, 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. . The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at-a time. ; 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Snowdrops. 


(G. L. Ede).—Yes, Snowdrops and also 
hardy Cyclamens will thrive in the positions 
mentioned, as you say light and sunshine can 
reach them, which are in favour of the former, 
but not necessary for the latter. 


Chrysanthemum leaves injured. 


(W. H. D.).—The disfigurement is caused 
by the sun after periods of dull weather, and, 
fortunately, it does not often occur. Cases 
have been noticed this season where one side 

“of a plant has been struck and the other side 
left as if a storm had affected the same, and 
big, heavy-foliaged sorts like the one named 
appear to be the more liable. So far ‘as 
observation goes there is nothing in it in the 
way of a disease, so there may be little to 
worry about. 


Blue Hydrangeas. 

(Mrs. Toppin).—These are very popular, 
but there is always a large amount of uncer- 
tainty as to obtaining the flowers of the right 
colour, even when as far as our knowledge 
goes we adopt what is considered the best 
way of securing the object in view. The fol- 
lowing compost for plants in pots has been 
recommended. One half should be turfy 


loam well broken up with the hands but not- 


sifted, the other half, a mixture of peat, 
crushed charcoal, and about 2 Ibs. to the 
bushel of steel filings. In the case of plants 
in. the open air it is. generally supposed that 
the blue colour is due to the presence of iron 


in the soil. 
FRUIT. 


Bullaces. 


(G. Mott).—Bullaces are hardly worth the 
trouble of thinning, seeing they are so un- 
usually plentiful this season. They are not 
very suitable for preserving on account of 
their bitter flavour. The only suggestion we 
can make is to boil them with a sufficient 
quantity of sugar added to sweeten the whole, 
and then strain to get rid of the skins and 
stones and make a ‘‘ cheese’? of the re- 
mainder, or much in the same way as in the 
making of Damson cheese. You are quite 
correct in the spelling, also in calling them 
Bullaces. 


on’ 
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Onions running to seed. 

(C. E. B.).—After perusing: your note we 
can discover nothing wrong in regard to your 
cultural methods. From the middle to the’ 
end of August is a good time to SOW 
Onions in your district. We ourselves 
raised a large number of plants from seed 
sown the middle of August last, and have 
not had one run to seed. We are, therefore, 
forced to the conclusion that the fault must 
be attributed to the plants having received 
a check, probably during the hot weather and 
drought experienced in May. 


: —- 


HORT REPLIES. 

I’. C.—Kindly send sample of the injured 
leaf and we may then be able to help you. ~ 

i. Peel.—1, You should have asked for 
Callistephus sinensis, single form; 2, yes, by 
planting the Gladioli at intervals of ‘a fort- 
night or three weeks you can have flowers till 
frost comes: 














NAMES OF PLANTS, 


M. T.—1, Lavender Cotton (Santolina 
incana); 2, Spireea palmata: 3, Cimicifuga 
racemosa ; 4, Spireea filipendula flore-pleno. 

M. B.—1, Lysimachia vulgaris; 2, Galega 
officinalis ; 3, Achillea ptarmica; 4, Bee Balm 
(Monarda didyma). 

I. H.—1, Tradescantia virginica; 2, Cory- 
dalis lutea; 3, Tiarella cordifolia; 4, Achillea 
ptarmica fl.-pl. 

C. R.—1, Helenium autumnale striatum ; 
2, Centaurea ragusina; 3, Helianthemaum 
var.; 4, Bartonia-aurea. 








S.C. Austin.—Bear’s-breech (Acanthus 
mollis). 
A> Bt, oad x Flags 2, Lysimachia 


vulgaris ; 3, Solidago Virgaurea ; 4, Hieraciumy 
aurantiacum. ¢ 

F. B. L.—1, Sedum carneum variegatum ; 
2, Veronica speciosa; 3, Phygelius capensis ; 
4. Agrostemma coronaria. 

J. E. S.—1, Arctotis grandis. 

G.—1, Datura Stramonium. 

D.—1, Aster alpinus; 2, Sedum Spurium ; 
3, Sedum Ewersi; 4, Catananche ccerulea. 

W. M.—The White Beam (Pyrus Aria). 

J. H. Turner.—1 and 4, Please send again ; 
2, Ceanothus azureus, probably Gloire de 
Versailles; 3, Escallonia macrantha; 5, 
Cotoneaster horizontalis; 6, Forsythia, pro- 
bably F. intermedia. 

W. J. McLean.—A, Winter Savory 
(Satureia montana); B,. Hyssop (Hyssopus 
officinalis); C, Summer Savory (Satureia 
hortensis) ; D; Common Marjoram (Origanum 
vulgare). The Achillea is A. decolorans. The 
specimens arrived badly dried . up and 
shrivelled, and refused to revive. Apparently 
they had heated, and one could not even get 
the characteristic aroma of the herbs. They 
all smelled the same, ‘‘ musty.” 

Constant Reader.—1, Inula glandulosa; 2, 
next week; 3, Ceanothus azureus; 4, Phlomis 


fruticosa. 
R. Armstrong, B.A.—1, Calycanthus 
floridus; 2, Eupatorium ageratoides; 3, 


Adlumia cirrhosa (syn. Corydalis fungosa), 
Nat. ord. Papaveracee, Alleghany Vine, 
biennial; 4, Cerinthe aspera, Boraginacee, 


. Honeywort, annual. 


Vernal_—_1, Love: in a Mist (Nigella 
damascena); 2, Common Persicary (Poly- 
gonum Persicaria, a common wild plant); a. 
Scurvy Grass (Cochlearia officinalis, a wild — 
plant of no beauty). 

G. I’. Ashton.—Aster ericoides. 

James Ogle.—2, Senecio tanghuticus. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


Sydney C. Austin —Plum Maclaughlin, 
AH. H. B.—Your Plum js Jefferson. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


W. F. Gullick, Waterloo Nursery, Salis- ~ 
bury.—List of bulbs, 1922. 

Alfred Edwards, Fordham, Cambridgeshire, 
—List of bulbs. ° 3 
Oliver and Hunter, Moniaive, Dumfries.— 
New and rare Alpines and hardy plants. og 

The Jersey Nurseries, Queen’s Road, — 
Jersey.—Fruit-trees, Roses, Carnations, etc. _ 
HT, N. Edison, West Bromwich.—List of 





TRADE NOTE. 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Chairman of Benn 2 
Brothers, Ltd., the well-known London pub- — 
lishers, has accepted an invitation to preside 
at the inaugural dinner of the proposed Paint 


and Varnish Institute to be held some time in 
October. = 








Literary notes. 


Messrs. Benn Brothers will publish during - 
September ‘‘ The Commercial Growing of — 
Decorative Plants, Trees, and Shrubs,’’ the a 
volume cof the ‘‘ Market — 
Nursery Work ”’ series by Mr. F. J. Fletcher. ~ 
The following volumes have already been — 
issued :—‘‘ Glasshouses and the Propagation 
of Plants,’’ ‘‘ Special Glasshouse Crops,”’ 3 
‘* Roses for Market; ‘* Garnations - and 
Pinks,”’ and ‘‘ Orchard Fruit-tree Culture.” _ & 

In ‘* Successful Spraying,” which will be 
published by Messrs. Benn Brothers this 
autumn, the author, Mr. P. J. Fryer, F.C.S., 
F.1.C., Technical Director of the Yalding 
Laboratories, sets out to lay down the main’ 
principles for efficiency in spraying, to classify 
pests both from the scientific and practical — 
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standpoint, with information on fungus  — 
diseases, and to show how they “can be 
successfully dealt with—in particular biting m4 
and sucking insects. Then follows a dis. 4 
cussion on the practical aspects of spraying 
itself, on the influence of water and how to ‘a 
select it, and on spraying materials and 
machinery. 2 - 

ee | 
International Press Conference. a 


wy 


The first of the delegates from British pub-- 
lishing houses to sail for the United States to se 
attend an important international newspaper | 
conference in New York on October zith,. 0 
12th, and 13th will be the representative of — 
the firm of Benn Brothers, Ltd. (Mr. F. BE. 
Hamer), who will-leave in the Majestic on 
September 27th. Mr. Hamer, in addition to _ 
representing the firm at the conference and a 
several other functions, will be the bearer of 
messages of greeting to the commercial Press 
of America from Lord Riddell, Lord Burn- — 
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Brothers, Ltd.), and other representative _ 
British publishers. Lady Benn (wife of Sir a 
Ernest Benn) is now in America, and ina 
message just-received she spéaks very warmly et 
of her reception in the States as associated _ 
with a well-known British publishing house, 
and of the eagerness of American publishers a 


to welcome their British guests next month. — ae 
: 7A = 4 





The Royal Horticultural Society desires to. 
make a test of (1) Raspberries (both summer 
and autumn fruiting) and (2) other kinds of 
Rubi. Five plants of the former and three 
of the latter of each variety to be tried should 
be sent to reach The «Director, R.H.S. Gar- 
dens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (Horsley 
Station, L. &.S.W. Railway) by November _ 
30, 1922. The Director would be obliged if 
those desiring to send varieties for these trials 
would let him know the names of the varie- 
ties to be sent on the entry forms (which mav 
be obtained from him) by the end of October. — 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show. 


the Pearl Berry (Margyricarpus setosus), with 
its attractive white fruits, and several good 


. 
| i Mesembryanthemums. 

: . September 19th, 1922, Mesis: Pipers exhibited Michaelmas 
-__Dahlias were much in evidence at this Sedums. We also noted the White Cup Daisies, Pentstemons, and Delphiniums, ana 
/ meeting; in fact, hardy plants, generally, flower (Nierembergia rivularis) ; the Barbary their collection contained several good things. 
__ comprised the greater part of the exhibits. Ragwort (Othonnopsis  cheirifolia); and Mr. G. W. Miller sent Michaelmas Daisies, 
There were some excellent fruit and a few — Asters, Phloxes, Erigerons, and Heleniums in Montbretias, Erigerons, and some good 
high-class Orchids. From the point of view variety. Tritomas, notably the distinct Star of Baden 


Baden and the large red Lord Roberts. 


= collection of Dahlias. 


~—.—-Empiré, scarlet ; 


Re... ee . 


-. 
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of the exhibits, the meeting was highly suc- 


cessful, but owing, no doubt, to the un- 
favourable weather, the attendance of the 
_ public was far below the average. 


HARDY PLANTS AND. ALPINES. 


~ Messrs. Dobbie and Co. sent_a superb and 
well-arranged group of Dahlias, representa- 
_ tive of all classes. Practically every bloom 

was in fine condition, but we made a special 
note of the white Pzeony-flowered Aphrodite ; 
Rob Roy, a yellow, suffused pink Cactus; 


- Bacchus, a small, red Pompon; Arran and 


Scarlet Queen, Collarettes ; cand the single 
White Star. 

Mr. H. J. Jones put up a very striking dis- 
play of Dahlias, a collection of which any ex- 
hibitor might well be proud. All the blooms 
were shown without artificial supports of any 
kind. The exhibit was particularly strong in 
decorative Dahlias and Dauntless, orange- 
scarlet, banded with crimson; Salmoues and 
the pure white Mrs. Waarner seemed to us the 
best of a good lot. We admired the Pzony- 
flowered Creation, of a pleasing pink shade, 
‘and several of the small Pompons, notably 
Little Beeswing. Not content with this fine 
exhibit, Mr. Jones, who is rapidly harvesting 
gold medals, sent a group of Phloxes and 
another of Montbretias. 

Messrs. J. Stredwick and Son staged a 
‘small but good Dahlia exhibit, of which we 
liked nothing so much as the new decorative 
Rosella Amos. This is a fine upstanding 
bloom of Chrysanthemum-like form, with the 
inner sides of the petals yellow and the outer 
pink. Nymph, a good pink of the same class, 
and the pink and white Collarette, Gazette, 
were others we liked. 
~ Mr, J. T. West exhibited a good and large 
Nancy, a fine pink 
decorative; Percy, a deep red single; Brutus, 
_ an orange-red Collarette ; also Silverhill Park, 
white ; and Ethel, pink, of the Cactus class, 
‘were particularly fine. ee were also some 
very promising seedli 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons brought an ex- 
cellent representative group of Dahlias. 
There were Mignon Dahlias and singles, all 
-in fine form. Of the Cactus class, we liked 
H. H. Thomas, deep crimson; Coral and 
the bright scarlet, Paony- 
flowered Mark ; and some nice Pompons, were 
also worthy of note. 
~ Messrs. Carter Page’s exhibit was strong 
- in the Cactus class, of which we noted Cham- 
pion, crimson; Pennant, deep coral; Border 


4 - Yellow and Border King, scarlet, in the best 


of condition. There were also some excellent 
decoratives and Collarettes on this stand. 

Mr. J.-B. Riding staged a useful collection 
of Dahlias, including some good things in 
- the shape of the large flowered Rosie; Free- 
booter, bright red; The Pearl, pink; and a 
nice red Collarette, Glencoe. 

Messrs. J. Burrell and Co. sent some ex- 
_ cellent single Dahlias, The best were Gladys 
“Unwin, pink; Cissie, yellow edged white; 
and the well-named Winter Sun. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons staged a large 
collection of Asters. . Particularly good were 
White Ostrich Plume, Firefly, and Southcote 
Beauty, singles, and both of a pleasing dark 
red; Giant French, blood red; and Victoria, 
blue. 

Mr. F. G. Wood sent his table gardens, also 
a good group of hardy plants Sad alpines ; 
_ amongst the latter we noted several choice 


~ Asters, 


Messrs. Keith, Luxford and Co. staged a 
large group of Chry santhemums. We noted 
for special mention Mrs. J. Mason, crimson ; 
Polly, orange; Perle Chatillonaise, cream and 
pink; J. Bannister, yellow-shaded red; and 
Sanctity, white, all early-flowering doubles. 
Mreck: Carlile sent Heleniums, Lupins, 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, and Rud- 
beckias in variety. 

Mr. W. Wells, Junr., staged Pyrethrums, 
Asters, Phloxes, Scabiouses, and Rudbeckias, 
also Helianthus sparsifolius, — 

Mr. E. Ballard sent a superb group~ of 
Michaelmas Daisies. Queen of Colville, a 
pale blue double of remarkable size and sub- 
stance, was excellent; Little Blue Boy, a fine 
dark blue ; Grey Lady, well’ named; Bees 
Pink, a white double; and the dark ’ purple 
Emperor, were much admired. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son sent a large 
collection of Michaelmas Daisies. The best 
were Nancy Ballard, deep blue; Antwerp, deep 
lavender ; and the pink st. Egwin. 

Mr. Isaac House staged his noted varieties 

of Scabious. Particularly good were Silver 
Queen; Isaac House, deep blue; Mrs. Isaac 
House, white; and Diamond, blue... 
_ Messrs. G. 6. Whitelegg and Co. exhibited 
Gladioli and Michaelmas Daisies, Of the 
former we noted White Giant; Empress. of 
India, deep red; Willie Wigman, pink with a 
red throat; and. Panama, pink. 

Messrs. Lowe and Gikson staged Glndich: 
including Titanic, red; Carmen Sylva, white ; 





Favourite, orange- red; and some good 
primulinus hybrids. 
Messrs. Rich and Co. sent Phloxes and 


Michaelmas Daisies. Of the former we liked 
Caran d’Asche, pink; and Mary L. Jacob, 
heliotrope and white. Of the latter King 
George and Anita Ballard were the best. 
Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp sent 


Michaelmas Daisies, Gladioli, including 
Panama, pink; and Princeps, bright red, 
lined white; Delphiniums, Lupins, 


Hyacinthus candicans, and a nice Eryngium, 
(E. Oliverianum superbum). 

Mr. W. Yandell exhibited Chrysanthe- 
mums and his noted Violas.. The best of the 
Chrysanthemums were Autumn Beauty, 
coppery-red; Nathalie, brick-red; and the 
double Crimson Pride. 

The Chalk Hill Nurseries sent their well- 
known Mimulus Chalk Hill Giant and Antir- 


rhinums, including the pink Silver Queen and 


the White Queen of the North. 

Mr. G. Reuthe staged a varied collection of 
Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, etc. We also 
noted some good Alpines, including Sedum 
trifidum, Astilbe simplicifolia, Fuchsia 
globosa, and the delightful rosy crimson 
Philesia buxifolia. 

Mr. ‘B. Pinney had a tastefaniy- arranged 
display of Princess of Wales and Mrs. Lloyd 
George Violets. These are excellent singles 
with good foliage and remarkable perfume. 

Mr. J. J. Kettle staged a number of varie- 
ties of Violets in. good ‘condition. 

Messrs. B. Ladhams exhibited their new 
hardy Lobelia hybrids and an excellent L. 
cardinalis Queen Victoria. They also sent 
Sisyrinchium bermudianum, the Blue-eyed 
Grass, and -several good Anemones, 
Gaillardias, Rudbeckias, and the like. 3 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale sent a number 
of hardy plants and some desirable Alpines. 
Amongst the latter we noted Gentiana 
Farreri, the dainty Malvastrum munroanum, 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons-staged a varied 
collection in this section. We noted 
Hydrangea paniculata and H. p. grandiflora, 
Abelia longituba, Indigofera decora, Euony- 
mus latifolius, Pavia macrostachya, ana 
several choice Veronicas. 

Mr. G. Reuthe exhibited good sprays of 
Clethra arborea and C. alnifolia; also of 
Eucryphia cordata, Escallonia illinita, and the 
Chilian Nut (Guevina Avellana). 

Mr. L. R. Russell exhibited a large collec- 
tion of Clematis, of which we liked best the 
pale blue Mrs. Cholmondeley of the Jack- 
manni type. Other good plants were the 
popular Nellie Moser, ‘Lady Northcliffe, blue ; 
Ville de Lyon, red; and President, blue. 

Messrs. Stuart Low sent a sm all collection 
of Roses, including Los Angeles, Columbia, 
and Mme. Ed. Herriot. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 


Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon sent a few 
Delphiniums and some excellent Begonias, 
including Hilda Langdon, a splendid pink; 
Grand Monarch, rich red; Mrs. F. Cairns, 
pale pink, edged a deeper shade; also some 
nice frilled singles. 

Messrs. Stuart Low staged the Carnations 
British Triumph, red; Eileen Low, pink; 
Lord Lambourne, brilliant scarlet; and White 
Pearl among others, all in good form. 

Mr. C. Englemann’s Carnations were excel- 
lent. We noted particularly Rani, mauve, 
splashed crimson; Laddie, pink; and the bril- 
liant red Tarzan. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros. sent a representative 
collection of high-class Carnations, including 
Jessie Allwood, yellow; Marian Willson, 
orange, splashed red; and the red Edward 


Allwood. 
ORCHIDS. 


Messrs, Charlesworth and Co. sent Brasso- 
Cattleyas, Laelio-Cattleyas, and Cypripediums. 
We admired theit white Brasso-C: ittleya 
hybrid and the pale yellow B.-C. Sofrano. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown sent a nite 
Odontoglossum hybrid, Oncidium Kramer- 
ianum, and QOdontioda Renown amongst 
other good Orchids. 

Messrs. Sanders showed Cattleyas mainly. 
There was a nice variety of C. Iris, also C. 
Adula Sanders var. and C. nivea. 

Messrs. Flory and Black sent Brasso- 
Cattleya Cadnesus, B.-C. Lilene, and Lelio. 
Cattleya Chimera vy. rosita amongst others: 


Baron Schroeder, Englefield Green, ex- 
hibited the large yellow  Brasso--Lzelio- 


Cattleya Amber. 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Messrs, D. Prior and Son put up a number 
of dishes of high-class Apples and Pears, all 
in the best of condition. We noted the Queen, 
Worcester Pearmain, Blenheim Orange, and 
Charles Ross among the Apple s; also 
Souvenir du Congres, William’s Bon Chré- 
tien, Fondante d’ Automne among the Pears, 
in excellent condition, 

Messrs. T. Rivers and Son sent some high- 
grade Plums in pots. Coe’s Violet, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, President, and Late Orange 
were the varieties represented, and very well 
they looked. 

Church Army City Gardens sent a com- 
prehensive exhibit of vegetables, all grown in 
the heart of London. . 
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“Gardens — are not made by 
saying, ‘Oh! how beautiful!’ — 
and sitting in the _ shade.” 


(SPEER CS. are made by hard and 
oft-times dirty work, and it is- 
the duty of Vim to see that the 
hands of the gardener do not suffer. 


Vim will quickly remove mud that 
is “caked on ” and stains that are 
grimed into the pores of the skin. 
Vim restores the hands to their normal con- 
dition of cleanliness and their supple condi- 


tion of skin health. The hands which Vim 
cleans betray neither hobbies nor vocations. 
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e Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 
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Peach trees alter fruiting. 


The fact of the crop having been gathered 
from the early and second-early Peach- 
houses does not imply that the work in them 
is over for the season. In cases where red- 
spider has obtained a footing, the first thing 
to do is to see that the borders are thoroughly 
moist, well soaking every bit of soil in them 
if they appear to be on the dry side. Then, 
with a garden-engine or syringe, thoroughly 
moisten the foliage all over, using a fair 
amount of force, and not sparing the water. 
This will make the insects uneasy, and be- 
fore applying any insecticide whatever, prun- 
ing if necessary should be done. This in 
most cases will consist principally of cutting 
out wood that has fruited, and any chance bit 
of new growth that there is not room for. 
This latter in all cases is best left either its 
full length or else cut right out, as there is a 


danger of shoots that are stopped after this 
‘date not starting from the upper buds. 


In- 
deed, if the trees have been properly attended 
to with regard to tying and stopping, during 
the season of growth, all that now remains 
to be done is a little pinching of sub-laterals 
and the removal of foreright shoots that are 
not needed when the fruiting wood is cut out. 
A good home-made remedy for red-spider is 


‘an emulsion of soft soap and water, with a 


tablespoonful of sulphur added to every gal- 
lon. Mix it to the consistency of paint, 
then add a pint of the mixture to a 
large pail of water, and thoroughly wet 
every part of the tree with it. With pa- 
tience, it is quite possible to clear the trees, 
even when badly attacked. Fumigation, too, 
will lessen the number of insects in 
bad cases, but the best and surest means 
keeping the trees clean is to be 


weather jis bright. The idea that it prevents 
the wood maturing is quite wrong, for it 
helps rather than hinders this end, by keeping 


the foliage clean and healthy to the last, and 


allowing it to carry on its function of sap- 
elaboration and bud-development. 

Air in plenty is an important factor in the 
due development of the wood and fruit-buds, 
giving both vigour and strength, that stand 
them in good stead should the weather prove 
dull and cold when starting the trees. For 
this reason both top and bottom ventilation’ 
should be left full on, night and day, as long 
as the weather is warm, and the cool night 
temperature will conduce to perfect rest later 
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on. Under such conditions as these, over- 
ripened wood, as it is termed, is almost im- 
possible. It is when the wood is starved from 
want of root moisture, the atmosphere arid, 
and the sun pouring down on enfeebled foli- 
age, that the trees give way, and bud-drop- 
ping and other evils are caused. 


Notes of the Week. 


Shortia uniflora grandiflora rosea. 
‘©W. G. Th. I.,’’ who wrote an article on 
the above Shortia on August 12th, will be in- 











Anemone sulphurea. (See page 658.) 


terested to hear that it has produced a seed- 

ling. Shortias have been naturalised here for 

more than 20 years, and I have only once had 

a seedling. F.C. BuxTon. 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


Gladiolus Baron Hulot. 


Many who prefer the lighter shades and 
brighter colours of other Gladioli look 
askance at Baron Hulot. Yet when judiciously 
massed and planted in such a position that 
its dark purplish-blue spikes of bloom do not 
clash with other things, the variety is an 
acquisition. It is a robust grower, and the 
spikes are well clad with bloom and of a good 
length. Kirk, 





Euphorbia Myrisinites. 

Those who like an interesting but very 
striking rock plant may well consider the 
claims of Euphorbia Myrisinites. It forms 
long trails of pleasing, symmetrical grey 
leaves which hang prettily over the stones or 
banks of the rock garden. It has yellow 
flowers in esrly summer, but its claims upon 
us as a garden plant depend upon its general 
appearance rather than on its flowers. 

DUMFRIES. 
Rivina tinctoria. 

Many to whom the popular Rivina humilis 
is known are unaware that there is another 
variety in R. tinctoria. In growth and 
general appearance both are identical—the 
branches are slender, with light green leaves, 
the flowers are white, and succeeded by ber- 
ries, which remain upon the plant for a very 
considerable time. In the case of R. humilis, 
the fruits are of a bright scarlet shade, but 
those of R. tinctoria are of a deep, rich purple 
colour. ~W. McG. 


A pretty flower ted 

we saw recently is worth a note. It was com- 
posed of three simple things, the groundwork 
being made up of dark crimson-flowered 
Begonia semperflorens (Vernon’s variety), one 
of the finest of this fast-increasing and popu- 
lar race. The flowers are deep crimson and 
the leaves intense green, shaded with a 
bronzy-purple tone, the plants being covered 
with bloom as the summer gives way to 
autumn, As a relief to this bright ground, 
Acacia lophantha was used, not too freely, 
and a white tufted Pansy composed the edg- 
ing. A simpler, prettier, or more effective 
arrangement it would be difficult to make. 


Mule Pinks. 


These are not seen in gardens so frequently 
as they were 30 years ago. In my early days, 
50 years ago, when employed at Hedsor Park, 
South Bucks, as a journeyman, this fine old 
Pink was much in demand for cutting and 
was grown in the open largely. This and 
Rubens were grown in pots and brought into 
bloom early under glass. Some years fater, 
when serving a gentleman, a devoted florist, 
in North Hants, I grew these, also Marie 
Pax (white), Highclere, Napoleon the ard, 
Ascot, and many more of this type. I believe 
these would again find favour if someone 
took them up and exhibited them. I know of 
nothing more beautiful than a-big patch in 
the open border. Some are under the im- 
pression they are difficult to keep. During 


the dozen years I grew them I did not find 
them so. Each year cuttings were rooted 
under handlights in early July, transplanting 
them to their permanent place in autumn. 

SoutH Bucks. 
Geranium armenum. 

Geranium armenum, described -by Mr. 
A. T. Johnson, is probably the same-as I grow 
here. I had it more than 20 years ago from 
Mr. Woolly Dod’s garden. No seedlings have 
ever appeared, E. C. Buxton. 

Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Alstroemeria aurantiaca. 


There are some fine masses of the Orange 
Peruvian Lily (Alstrcemeria aurantiaca) in the 
fine old garden at Blackwood, Dumfries, the 
seat of Mr. Thomas. It is not, of course, a 
scarce plant, but it is seldom that one comes 
across such masses without their appearing to 
have been allowed to run riot over other sub- 
jects. At Blackwood, however, the masses 
were quite within bounds, and associated well 
with quite a number of old-fashioned hardy 
plants which must have been jn the garden 
long prior to the present owner acquiring the 
estate only a few months ago. SA; 


The purple Meadow Rue (Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum). 

This I consider one of the most beautiful 
hardy perennials introduced for many years. 
It loves a deep rich soil and plenty of moisture 
during the time its stout branching panicles of 
flowers are developing. These will then at: 
tain a height of 8 feet, and when these loose 
sprays burst into bloom a more graceful or 
refined plant the garden does not contain. 
The flowers while in the bud stage are lilxe 
glistening violet-purple balls, disclosing, as 
they expand, central clusters of yellow 
anthers. It has beautiful spreading Fern-lilce 
leaves which, coupled with the elegant flowery 
sprays, form excellent material for indoor 
decoration. Its best effect is seen when it is 
massed in the open air. It comes freely from 
seed which ripens in this country, the seed- 
lings flowering in their second year. Great 
care should’ be exercised when cleaning about 
these plants during the early part of the year, 
as it lies dormant for a long time after the 
majority of plants has burst into growth, and 
for this reason has frequently been cut 
through with the hoe and destroyed. It is a 
plant worthy of all the care and attention 





usually bestowed upon it. E. M: 
Free, but not excessive, use was made 
of this in~an exhibit of hardy flowers 


and shrubs sent by the Donard Nursery Com- 
pany to the Glasgow International Show. 
Although T have seen it many times, both in 
growth and cut, Ido not remember having 
seen it so good before. _The bunches had*been 
skilfully arranged, neither too loose nor too 
stiff, and the effect was most pleasing when 
associated with the other flowers shown. We 
have nothing really like it in its season— 
July and August generally—and when in full 
bloom and in good condition a big plant 4 feet 
or 5 feet high is exceedingly beautiful with its 
lilac flowers and cream and yellow stamens. 
Unfortunately, it has a way of dying off in 
winter in. some districts, as the conditions do 
not always suit it. It really likes a stony or 
gravelly soil.and a warm place, but calls also 
for plenty-of moisture. If we could give it 
practically the treatment of the moraine, with 
underground moisture, we would probably 
meet its requirements better than anywhere 
else; but, on the other hand, the moraine is 
generally given up to the smaller flowers 
which would not consort well with a plant 
5 feet high. So we must in most cases con- 
tent ourselves with a reasonably light garden 
soil and give it plenty of water during dry 
weather in spring, summer, and autumn. 
S. ARNOTT, 


pu 
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Bedding Begonias at Cowhill 
Dumfriesshire. 


On a hurried visit to Cowhill Tower, Dum- 
fries, the *Dumfriesshire seat. of — Major 
Keswick, one was much struck with the high 


Tower, 


quality of the Begonias in some beds near the 


mansion. These were not only of the most 


~ up-to-date varieties, but were exceptionally 


well grown, One bed, composed of large- 
flowered varieties only, was very fine, the 
plants carrying magnificent blooms.  S. A. 


Aconitums. 


Me 
Tam glad Mr. Arnott has a good word to 


say for the Aconitums. I have a good plant- 
ing of the dark blue and the bicolor in a rough 
bit of ground near a group of Birches where 
wild Valerian and tall Grasses grow, and they 
make a charming picture for weeks. They 
may not show to advantage in a border of 
fine hardy plants, but when the rays of the 
setting sun fall on those I have here I ask for 
nothing more beautiful. ROSEMARY. 


Aster acris. ye 

We are pleased to see that this fine Aster is 
much more planted than a few years ago. It 
is only quite recently that it has got known, 
although very free and strong in growth. The 
plant is not so graceful as many of the later 
kinds, being very compact, not more than 
about 2 feet in height and forms a dense bush, 
so to say, almost every leaf being hidden by 
the profusion of small lilac-blue, narrow- 
petalled flowers. It makes a mound of blos- 
som, and is delightful when massed. 


“A humiltating spectacle.” 

On the outskirts of a provincial town I 
observed, quite recently, a villa of some pre- 
tensions. At the gate of the entrance were 
planted two standard Rowan trees, as the 
Mountain Ash—Pyrus Aucuparia—is called in 
Scotland. At this season the scarlet berries 
ought to have been in evidence, but—will it 
be credited —the trees had recently been 
clipped over in order, I suppose, to make 


them symmetrical and tidy. I directed the at-_ 


tention of my companion to the mutilated 
Rowans. His remark was pithy ; ‘‘ What a 
humiliating spectacle,’? quoth he.’ 

: : A ScortisH GARDENER. 


The Star of Bethlehem. 

I cordially agree with ‘An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers”? in deprecating the use- of 
this very indifferent species when there are so 


many better things at our command, Among 
these is another species of this genus, namely, 


Ornithogalum pyramidale, which carries its 
bold thyrses of: white flowers to a height. of 
2 feet in June and lasts a long time in flower. 
It is perfectly hardy. O. nutans is an earlier. 
flowering species, peculiarly well suited for 
cutting because, when placed in water, the 
flowers continue to open until the whole spilke 
is set with them, forming a very beautiful 
object. HERBERT MaxweELr. 
Monreith.- 


Lilium regale 
It is greatly 


and L. sulphur-gale. 

y to be hoped that the price 
of these lovely .Lilies will soon be more 
moderate. At present it--is about 45. 
per bulb, and the plants are consequently 


a luxury” for the few. ~The lovely —L. 
regale has every good quality except 
cheapness, but this should surely be -at- 


tained if it is easily raised from seed, as is 
stated to be the case. It seems to increase in 
strength and beauty every year, and to. be 
immune from ‘the fungoid diseases which 
cause such devastation amongst most of the 
finer Lilies. Lilium sulphur-gale, the hybrid 
between sulphureum ‘and regale, is another 
Lily of great promise, but is at present rather 
expensive. My -one bulb produced two 
flowers of remarkable solidity, almost pure 


\ 


» ries its foliage almost to the ground level, 
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white, and of a delicious fragrance, quite dis- 4 
tinct from L. regale. Like that Lily, it¢ar- : 
and this foliage is strong and healthy, giving 
promise of a fine constitution for the plants 2) = 
In my opinion this Lily promises to be a first. 


rate hardy plant. E.-T23: Ree 
The Golden Rod (Solidago). 


In answer to “ Kirk,” I quite agree with 7 

- him that most of the Solidagos are not worth a 
a place in the herbaceous borders, but does he 
know S. Shortii? It grows quite 7 feet high 
-and has immense panicles of a good yellow 

colour spreading 2 feet or more. *I thin out 
the spikes and divide the clumps. TI have 
never found a seedling. If ‘ Kirk ”? would 
care to try it and would send me his address 

I shall be pleased to send him some roots this. 







2 


autumn. B. M. Horner. 
Pebmarsh, Bures, Suffolk. Bee. 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, = = 4 


As an established plant this is probably 
among the finest of old-fashioned flowers, and 
still among such as may be termed uncom- 
mon. Small plants with two, four, or half-a- ; 
dozen spikes of flowers are common enough, ~_ 


ey 
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but specimens with 4o or so such spikes, 4 feet | 
high and as much through, are rare indeed. 
Such as these are, of course, the growth of j 
several years, but the effect of such makes 3 
them worth aiming at. All the plant requires =~ 


is a bed of deep loamy soil, with leaf-soil and 
manure in plenty, and when planted in a good wa 
open position to be left alone. . Being of vigor- — 
ous growth and deep rooting, these points — | 
should be remembered when planting. There i { 
are white and pale reddish-purple forms of this 
old-fashioned flower. oa6 S| 





Phlox Tapis blanc. ee tens. | 

A large bed of this pure white-flowered ve | 
Phlox and Mme, Lambard Rose is most — 
beautiful as I_write (August 30th), the white- 
ness of the Phlox being —enhanced by <a 
Clematis now a mass of pale blue and 
lavender-purple blossoms. This handsome 
Phlox is of dwarfer-and more compact growth 


- \ t 
“ 





than the majority of the P. decussata group,  ~ 
which in many respects is an advantage, as it 
is less exposed to storms, which in. some sea- — 
sons work havoc among these showy border 


flowers. The snowy-white flower-heads are} 4 
large and welt formed, also deliciously 
fragrant. I> grow the handsome white- > 9 


flowered) Frau Antoine Buchner ‘also, abut 
beautiful. as the latter is, Tapis blanc — 
possesses a special attraction in its dark green” % 
foliage and stout and rigid carriage of its 
handsome trusses of flowers. ~ GoM 25 ene 


Shrubby Pavia (/Esculus parviflora), 

The rainy days would appear to have suited =~ 
this American shrub, for not only are the | 
flowers more numerous, but the panicles are — 
much longer than usual. In its present state _ 
this sis a most beautiful and-distinct shrub, 
It spreads about—but not unduly—by means ~ 
of sucker-like growths, and in this “way be--. = 
comes a large rounded mass many feet in dia- 
meter, but rarely exceeding 10 feet in height.) @| 
During August and September it bears erect. am 
cylindrical panicles each from a foot. to 167 
inches long of fragrant white flowers having 
bright red anthers which protrude beyond the 
petals, the whole panicle carried well above 
the leaves. So slender and graceful are these | 
charming panicles of flowers that, were it not — 
for the leaves, the casual observer would 
scarcely, recognise it as belonging’ td. the 





- Buckeye family. .It comes from the .S: Ea 


United States and is a very desirable lawn — 
shrub which, blooming at a time when 
flowering shrubs are scarce, enhances its — 
_value. It appears to be very hardy and en-— 
joys a rich. loamy soil. A specimen in boa 
here is about 14 feet in diameter. SUSSEX ig 
Re 
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Apple Mabott’s Pearmain. 
} This is a Kentish Apple, and has-lonmg been 
grown in the orchards in that county. Its 


|. origin is shrouded in obscurity, for informa- 
ie \ tion as to who raised it, and where, has never 
been forthcoming. 1 well remember the late 
- . Dr, Bull, when preparing for the press the 
number of the “ Soda ichive Pomona’? in 
_ > which this Apple is figured, writing and ask- 
ing if I could throw any light on the matter. 
Although the doctor left no stone unturned, 


| he finally had to abandon his quest. Who- 
\ ever the raiser might have been, we have in 
Mabott’s Pearmain a~ handsome, shapely 
- » fruit, as is so well shown in the annexed illus- 


tration. lt is rather below medium size, but 
quite large enough for a table fruit. A very 
distinguishing feature of this Apple is that 
the skin is freckled or irregularly dotted with 
greyish dots. The colour of the skin is 


golden-yellow when mature, and the sunny or 


a 
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an eatable condition for a long time, though 
not so long as Warrington. Those who need 
a long supply of Gooseberries in a green 
state for tarts would find a few trees of Iron- 
monger invaluable, as large berries are al- 
ways objectionable in a cooked state in the 
dining-rgom, and ordinary sorts quickly grow 
beyond the standard size. 





Mid-season Peaches. 


Directly after gathering all the fruits, give 
the roots a thorough soaking of clear water. 
Trees affected with insect pests must be 
syringed with an insecticide two or three 
times at intervals of a few days, afterwards 
washing them with clear water late in the 
afternoon on fine days. Cut out the old fruit- 
ing wood, with the exception of what is re- 
quired for extension, and loosen the young 
erowths from the trellis. As the young 
shoots, especially on young trees, swell con- 
siderably duringethe autumn, attention must 
be given to see that the ties do not become 
too tight, otherwise irreparable damage may 





exposed side of the fruits is always more or 
~ less flushed with red. It is in season during 


/ the month of December. I find it a consistent 
cropper, and though succeeding as a standard, 
; it does not form a large tree. Its habit of 


growth is rather peculiar. ‘The branches are 

somewhat slender, growing out as straight 

- as though trained, and clothed throughout 
their whole length with fruiting spurs. - 
( ie 





Gooseberry Ironmonger. 


- This Gooseberry may be lightly regarded 
by those who only know it by seeing it in the 
_ fruiterer’s shop, as its small size would tell 

against it; but those who know the spreading 
e habit of the tree, its heavy bearing character, 





is and, above all, its value for preserving, will 
: readily praise it. Trees on good ground, and 
Z that are well fed, will in a very short time 
grow to an enormous size, while the quantity 
a of fruit obtainable is astonishing. It has a 
hardy constitution, the fruit being very small, 
/ * indeed, we know of no smaller—red in colour 
; and very hairy. It makes a delicious pre- 
* - serve, and the fruit will hang on the trees in 
4 i 


Sar fooN ; Apple Mabott’s Pearmain, 


a direct result of 
F, W. G. 


’ 


be caused, canker being 
neglect in this matter. 





Loganberries. 


These require the same treatment as Rasp- 
berries. All the old fruiting growths should 
be removed as soon as they have been cleared 
of fruit, to make room for the young shoots 
for fruiting next year. Secure five or six 
of the strongest to the trellis or poles, accord- 
ing to the space available, to prevent their 
being damaged by winds. BREW a: 





Fruit-trees in pots. 


Such fruit-trees in pots as may require re- 
potting should be attended to round about this 
time. Root action is yet active, and the trees 
will have taken possession of the fresh_ soil 
before winter -sets in. If the pots must, 
through the winter months, be kept outside, 
it becomes needful to assure their safety in 
the event of frosts. For this purpose rough 
litter of leaves should be packed among them. 
Formerly, when dealing with a large number 


_ merit. 
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of fruit-trees in pots and which were wintered 
in the open, I used to prefer freshly-gathered 
Beech leaves to any other material, as they 
never became so sodden, nor did they rot so 
quickly as those of other treés. Kirk. 


Peach Royal George and 
mildew. 


The one drawback to this very fine Peach’ 
is its proneness to attacks of mildew when the 
trees arrive at a certain age. No doubt soil 
and situation have something to do with at- 
tacks of the fungus, but after a wide experi- 
ence of Royal George, both in the orthodox 
Peach-house and in the open air, my con- 
clusion is that trees upon the free stock— 
that is, upon stocks of seedling Peach—are 
much less liable to attacks of mildew than 
trees worked upon Plum. Be that as it may, 
it is well to get rid of the fungus as soon as it 
is observed, for the disease soon spreads to, 
and disfigures, the fruits. Mildew is apt to 
declare itself after a long spell of dry weather, 
and the timely.removal 6f any wood not re- 
quired for extension or for furnishing will, by 


allowing: more air and light among the 
branches, help to keep mildew in check. As 


a remedy I know of nothing better than 
flowers of sulphur liberally applied to the in- 
fected area. It is offen said that trees of 
Royal George grown under glass are not liable 
to mildew, but this is a fallacy, for I have 
known trees in an orchard-house to be badly 
hit by the fungus. In such a case, however, 
the disease can be handled more effectually 
than when the trees are in the open on a south 
wall. A Scottish GARDENER. 


Peach Amsden June under glass. 
While, I think, the American Peaches are 
rather unreliable and less satisfactory than 
Royal George or Stirling Castle, both of 
which can, by proper management, be ob- 
tained at as early a date, yet Amsden June is 
useful under glass. Given a rather low tem- 
perature until the blooms expand there is not 
much bud-dropping, and, if the trees be 
started in January, ripe fruits. may be had in 
the end of May. These are medium-sized 
and handsome, with, a_ brisk, refreshing 
flavour, but they must be used within a day 
or two after ripening or they become mealy. 
I prefer Amsden June to Early Alexander, 
Waterloo, or Early Beatrice for all-round 
A ScotrisH GARDENER. 





Strawberry beds. 


When the necessary amount of layers has 
been. secured, beds may be cleaned down. 
This is best done by hoeing and raking be- 
tween the lines, but, this year, weeds have 
been so troublesome, and the soil so sod- 
den, that it is preferable to clean by forking. 
Afterwards a dressing of well-rotted manure 
may be spread among the plants. Worn-out 
beds must be trenched down without delay. 
Three years ought to be regarded as the out- 
side limit of profit in the case of Strawberries. 
It is generally admitted, indeed, that Royal 
Sovereign ought not to be kept after fruiting 


twice. In replanting, use only strong and 
vigorous runners from plants of proved 
bearing. Scor. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fruit on east wall. 
To what use for fruit (e.g., stone or berry) 


can a wall facing east or north be put? 


STAFFORD. 
[The Morello Cherry, Gooseberry Warring- 
ton, Red Currant Raby Castle, and White 
Currant Transparent should succeed with you 
on walls having an east or north aspect. ] 
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ALPINE, 


The rock garden in autumn. 


I have read with much interest the article 
in the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
p- 587, by “N. L.,’” on ‘* The Rock Garden 
in Autumn.”’ The great joy of the rock gar- 
den is that by exercising a certain amount of 
forethought one can have something of inter- 
est almost all the year round. I have just 
noted to-day (September ist), just one’ month 
later than ‘‘ N. L.,’* the plants in flower in 
my little rock garden at Hampstead, and find 
there are 64 species still flowering freely and 
I thought it might be of interest to mention 
some of them. 

The predominant colour is blue; there are 
a good many pink blooms and very few 
yellow. Of the blues the Campanulas head 
the list. In the moraine C. Raineri is still 
flowering bravely and has been doing so 
steadily since the end of June. C. pusilla in 
various varieties, C. pulla, C. pulloides, and 
C. carpatica, C. excisa in the moraine, and 
the dainty Tommasiniana are all in full 
beauty, as are also C. rotundifolia and the 
white variety, these blooming for the second 
time this year. The delicate sky-blue Linum 
perenne and L. alpinum are still out, as is 
the pale blue Borago laxiflora. Gentiana 
asclepiadea js in full flower, as is G. Pneumo- 
nanthe, and G. Freyniana js still a mass of 
bloom, although G. septemfida has been over 
some time. Of purple flowers, Veronica 
spicata, V. Teucrium dubia, and a hybrid 
show no sign of ceasing to flower, and Viola 
cornuta is rampant and has been flowering 
steadily for three months. The Aubrietias, 
too, have still a good deal of colour and the 
little bushy Satureia montana is covered with 
its light mauve blooms, while that striking 
plant Phyteuma campanuloides is still brilliant 
With its spikes of star-shaped flowers. The 
little Linaria alpina is running about in the 
moraine, as also the tiny L. hederaceefolia and 
L. Cymbalaria, that rampant weed that is 
difficult to keep within bounds. Mulgedium 
perenne, which I have never seen listed by 
any dealer, but which is perfectly hardy and a 
charming plant, I brought home from 
Dauphiny two years ago, and it has just 
started to flower for the second time this year. 
Nepeta Mussini is a mass of bloom and 
Erysimum linifolium is very conspicuous with 
its mauve flowers. The little blue-flowered 
Erigeron leiomerus in the moraine has started 
again and the big purple-flowered E. Elsie, a 
really good doer, is very handsome just now. 
The last of the purple flowers to notice is 
Allium pulchellum, whose dainty hanging 
blossoms are always shaking in the wind. 

Of. pink flowers the most striking is 
Daphne Cneorum major, which is just now in 
full flower. Geranium lancastriense has still 
many blooms showing, and a plant of Tunica 
Saxifraga, which I collected in full flower in 
June in the Dolomites, has just started to 
bloom again. Crucianella stvlosa makes a 
very cheerful patch of colour and the vivid 
scarlet of Veronica chameedrioides is almost 
dazzling in the sunlight. Sphzralcea Munroi, 
with its straggling stems and conspicuous 
rosy flowers, is beautiful at this time. Silene 
Schafta makes a marked splash of colour and 
Phlox divaricata and Oxalis floribunda are 
still in full swing, while the delicate 
(Enothera Warley is for the second time 
covered with its little pink flowers. Lychnis 
Lagasce rosea is once more blooming and 
there are a good many flowers on Dianthus 
Carthusianorum, one of the most vivid of the 
pinks, though it is very straggling in habit. 
Epilobium Fleischeri, with its soft pink 
blooms, which in the Alps often colour a 


_ whole hill-side, is just now at its best. It is a 
difficult plant to collect, with its yard-long 


straggling roots, but last year I secured a- 


seedling and it is now quite happy in its new 
home. 
The other red flowers I have noticed are 


Sedum spurium, now past its best but still - 


making a good show, and S. Ewersi, covered 
with buds which are just opening, and the 
dainty Coreopsis rosea in the bog and that 
wee ramping trailer Lippia repens, studded 
all over with its tiny button-like flowers, and 
finally Polygala affinis, with its conspicuous 
red spikes. Amongst the yellows Ononis 
Natrix makes a conspicuous show, still covered 
with its golden blooms, Chrysogonum virgini- 
cum which has never been without flowers for 
the last three months, Lysimachia Henryi, 
that compact little plant which never becomes 
a nuisance like others of its race, Hypericum 
-empetrifolium and the conspicuous yellow 
flowers of Gfnothera missouriensis, the pale 
yellow Antirrhinum, and delicate Corydalis 
lutea. One of the most striking plants in the 
garden at the present time is Gazania mon- 
tana, whose flowers, a good 23 inches across, 
only open in bright sunlight, showing a 
brilliant orange centre and delicate yellowish- 
white rays. It is not quite hardy with me 
and needs some protection during the winter. 
The snow-white Parnassia palustris is now at 
its best in the bog, Gypsophylla prostrata and 
the rosea form are smothered in blossom. 
Achillea argentea and Kellereri are also most 
conspicuous, and the little alpine Daisy, 
Bellidiastrum Michelii, which I never see in 
gardens, but which is a delightful little plant, 
is in full flower, and the white Alpine Poppy 
looks very happy in the moraine. Those 
dainty little annuals, lonopsidium acaule and 
Sedum cceruleunt, I sow everywhere in odd 
corners and they are both at their best just 
now. 

I certainly have never seen so many plants 
in flower so late as this before, and suppose it 
is due to the dampness and lack of sun, but 
there was a riot of colour in May and June, 
so that one has had a maximum of pleasure 
out of the rock garden this year. 


Hampstead. ip Fd See 


Coprosma Petriei, 


1 was pleased to read ‘‘ G. M. S.’s’”’ appre- 
ciation of this very rarely seen prostrate rock 
shrub. I have grown this plant for anumber of 
years, and have always anxiously looked for- 
ward to seeing it covered with the purple ber- 
ries which are said to be borne by it in New 
Zealand, but so far my expectations have been 
in vain. I left my old garden early during the 
war, but obtained a few cuttings from one 
of my old plants three years ago which, rather 
to my surprise, have taken kindly to lime- 
stone rock, and are filling a slightly shaded 
nook and trailing their dainty branches 
prettily over the mossy limestone boulders. 

I closely examined them this year when 
they were in flower, and found that every 
flower was antheroid, the stamens projecting 
nearly half an inch above the inconspicuous 
flowers, and in close upon a hundred of them 
I did not discover a single trace of any female 
organ. 

I conclude, therefore, that female and male 
flowers in this plant are borne by separate 
individuals, and shall be glad to hear if the 
female form is in cultivation, and where a 
plant of it may be obtained. 

I see ‘‘ Nicholson ”’ states. the flowers of 


\ 


well set off by the tender, green, Moss-like 
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Ceprosma to be hermaphrodite, and only 
mentions one species with two varieties which 
are not hardy, possess variegated foliage, and 
produce coral-red berries, or drupes, for 
which latter reason they are, or were, culti- 
vated for conservatory decoration. Farrer ; 
states that 39 species of this unpleasantly- 
named race are known, and that C. acerosa 
is the only one jn cultivation. I have no book 
on the New Zealand flora available for refer- 
ence, and presume that C. acerosa and C. 
Petriei are synonymous, as Farrer’s descrip- « 
tion, such as it is, could well apply to my = 
plant. , 4 
Perhaps one of your more accomplished 
readers will be good enough to put me right 
on this point. I may add that, although I 
have a rather keen sense of smell, I have not 
found my plant endowed with any feetid odour. 
The name Coprosma is said to be derived 
from Kopros (dung), and Osme (a smell), 
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alluding to the foetid odour emitted by the 
plants. a> Wo Eat, 4 
Lobelia linnxoides, 

Messrs. Laird and Dickson, Edinburgh, had 

a most interesting exhibit of Alpines at the 3 
Glasgow International Show. The collection S| 
was a really fine one, embracing many 


genera and species. As a matter of course 
there were comparatively few-in bloom, but 
among the plants were some good ones for _ 
autumn flowering. The little Lobelia lin- 
neoides attracted a good deal of notice. Al- 
though not a new plant, it is not too com- 
mon, and seems to be quite hardy in most 
places. The late Mr. Reginald Farrer spoke — 
highly of this Lobelia, with its sheets of 
metallic leaves, from which rise in early 
autumn slender stems about 3 inches high, 
carrying little flowers, of the usual Lobelia 
forin, of white and delicate blue. It is not: 
difficult to grow in the ordinary soil used in 
the rock garden, but a slight addition of peat 
will be appreciated by this choice little plant. — 
It is a native of New Zealand. SS 
in a, RO ee 
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~ Gentiana lagodechiana. ~ 


Planted between the lines of sandstone — 
blocks comprising a retaining wall, this plant 
is now quite a feature. Of sub-prostrate 
character, and of easy cultivation, it quickly 
forms dense little tufts of glossy green leaves, 
from which appear during July, August, and. 
September numerous procumbent stems, each 
from g inches to a foot in length, and ter- — 
minated by clusters of attractive blue flowers 
with white throats. Although quite attrac-— 
tive, these do not possess the brilliant colour- ~~ 
ing which is so apparent in many, of this- 
beautiful race. Seeing how the plants grow-_ 
ing here have improved during the long spell — 3 
of wet weather, I feel convinced that it loves 
plenty of moisture, particularly during its — 
growing season, and is often planted in posi- 
tions too high and dry for its well-being. It 
ripens seed freely in this country, and if this 
is sown directly it is ripe, there is no difficulty 
in working up a stock of plants, but if kept 
dry for any length of time it is difficult to ag 
raise—at least, I have found it so. — Ese. 
Ge - MGS 
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Asperula hirta. < 


This dainty little plant was looking very 
nice at the beginning of August in a dry part» 
of the rock garden, its pinkish-white flowers — 


foliage. In favourable circumstances it will 
soon spread into a large patch, which, when — 
in bloom, is a most satisfying picture. It 
likes a sunny position and a light soil, and — 
little bits pulled away from the base will ~ 
quickly root and soon make gocd plants. 1s 
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_ TREES AND SHRUBS. 





¥ ’ 

The great Copper Beech at Cottingham House. 
5 This tree is very well known in the neigh- in one stem. An objection to this theory was 
_bourhood, but I do not think a description of — offered in another gardening paper by the 


it has yet appeared in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, and as I am often asked for par- 
ticulars of its age and dimensions, the follow- 
ing account may be of interest. So long ago 
as 1861 the tree was already remarkable, and 


-in ‘©The History of Cottingham,”’ by the 


Rev. C. Overton, published in that year, it 
is thus described: ‘‘ By far-the most mag- 


__nificent purple Beech in the parish, and per- 
haps in the whole kingdoin, is the one in 


the grounds of Cottingham House. The gar- 
dener considers it to be about 7o years old. 
Its stem, completely hidden by its branches 
that rest on the ground, is 11 feet round; it 
entirely covers with its dark, deep, waving 
foliage a circumference of 230 feet; and it 
rises, from one unbroken mass of impenetra- 


statement that the Copper Beech does not 
come true from seed, and consequently some 
branches would have been green. I should 
be interested to know what readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED think about it. I 
notice this summer that while some branches 
are loaded with mast, others have none. 
Ruth BicKERSTETH. 
Cottingham, East Yorkshire. 





Dipteronia sinensis. 


A tree of the Maple family, introduced 
from China by Wilson, about 20 years ago. 
Growing to a height of 25 feet, it has pin- 
nate leaves of nearly a foot in length. 
flowers are minute, greenish white, and they 





: 7s Dipteronia sinensis. 


ble shade, in the most elegant and graceful 


form, to the height exactly of 48 feet. It 


is still in its most vigorous growth, and bids 


fair to become still more wonderful and beau- 


_ 


i 


f 


tiful than it is at present.’? The measure- 
ments (taken in 1921) are: Height, about 
53 feet; circumference of the trunk at 18 
inches from the ground, 11 feet 9 inches; 
and at 1 yard from the ground, 10 feet 115 
inches. The greatest diameter of the ground 
covered, from the northernmost to the 
southernmost tips of the spreading branches, 
is no less than 113 feet. This line is taken 
on the east side of the tree, where the 
branches are supported on a wooden frame- 
work, which forms an alley or pergola. On 
the west side the semi-circle of branches rests 
on the lawn. 

The trunk, branches, and such roots as are 
partially visible, present some curious fea- 
tures, being twisted, corrugated and_inter- 
twined in a way I have never observed in 
any other Beech, and I have a theory that 
this remarkable tree may have been produced 
not from one seed, but several, growing so 


closely together that they eventually joined 


give place to clusters of flat, winged fruits 
not unlike those of the Wych Elm. It is a 
tree which may be described as more in- 
teresting than beautiful; the fruits, indeed, 
are quite distinct from those of the Acers. 
Shown by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs at the 
R.H.S. Show on August 22nd, it received an 
award_of merit. 





Some attractive species of 
Euonymus. 


The deciduous species of Euonymus have 
little to recommend them for garden decora- 
tion during summer, but in autumn they are 
very attractive by reason of the brightly- 
coloured leaves and fruit. Not the least de- 
corative is the common 

E. ruRop.2us, a small tree or bush, wild in 
various parts of the country, and a first-rate 
plant for the outlying parts of the garden and 
for grouping in parks and woodlands. Some- 
times fouhd 25 feet high, with a short trunk 
6 inches or 9 inches in diameter, it is a more 
familiar object as a hedge plant or a well- 
balanced bush 10 feet or so in height. The 


The - 
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outer coat of the fruit is red, and when ripe 
it expands and reveals the orange-coated 
seeds within. In this condition the fruits re- 
main for six or eight weeks, and during part 
of the time the leaves are brilliant with golden 
and red colouring. 

E. AMERICANUS, the Strawberry Bush of the 
Eastern United States, forms a spreading 
bush 6 feet or 8 feet high, with bright red 
fruits about } inch across. They also open 
and display orange-coloured seeds, and the 
leaves, which are each 4 inches long and 
1z inches wide, turn red before falling. The 


European, 


E. LATIFOLIUS, a bush to feet high, is rather 
like E. americanus in habit and fruit, but the 
fruits are even more conspicuous, for they 
appear in larger clusters and are, if anything, 
even more brightly coloured. 

E. PLANIPEs is allied to E. latifolius, but it 
has more slender branches and rather smaller 
fruits pendent from very slender stalks. The 
leaves colour brilliantly, and the fruits are of 
a rich rosy red. Another effective plant is 

E. MACROPTERUS, rather similar in some re- 
spects to E. planipes, but the fruits are only 
four-lobed, whereas in E. planipes they are 
five-lobed. EE. planipes is a native of Japan, 
and E. macropterus of N. China, Manchuria, 
CLC ‘ 

E. SANGUINEUS is one of the more recent 
species. It is a native of Central and Western 
China, and was introduced in 1goo. Its at- 
tractions centre in its red fruits and orange- 
coated seeds, and in its red foliage in autumn. 

E. yeDpa@NsIs is also showy, its fruits being 
reddish-purple and the seeds orange. A 
native of Japan, it was introduced about 1904, 
and is not very common. 

Fortunately the leaf-losing kinds of Euony- 
mus are easily cultivated, and give excellent 
results in loamy soil of even moderate quality, 
whilst they can be increased by means of 
seeds or cuttings. The wood of E. europaeus 
is of some value, for it is hard, does not 
splinter easily, and finishes with a smooth 
surface. It is popular for butchers’ skewers, 
which at one time were largely made by 
gipsies. 





Caucasian Whortleberry (Vac- 
- cinium Arctostaphylos). 


Planted on the high ground, in the Heath 
garden, this dense growing shrub is. un- 
usually interesting this year, on account of 
the profusion of its fruits, which cover every 
little twig. -It comes from the mountains 
bordering the Black Sea, and in early sum- 
mer bears racemes of whitish. purple, bell- 
shaped flowers, which are succeeded by 
numerous berries, each about } inch across 
and purple when ripe. Although this shrub 
is sometimes recommended for damp, shady 
places, it could scarcely be more satisfactory 
than the specimen in question, which is 
growing under exactly the reverse conditions. 

E. M. 


Wistaria sinensis. 


At the beginning of August this charming 
climber was again well furnished with its 
lovely’ flowers. I have a very old specimen 
rambling over the back of my London house 
which in spring was a wonderful sight; the 
second blooming, though not so profuse as the 
first, is still very good, and the beauty of the 
flowers is enhanced by the delicate olive or 
fawn colouring of the young foliage. I also 
have a large old specimen, with a thick trunk, 
growing like a dwarf tree in another part of 
the garden, part of it trailing over an arch, 
and, strange to say, this tree had not a flower 
on it in the spring, when the other was so 
full, though it usually blooms well, and at 
the present time is better furnished with blos- 
som than usual in the autumn. N.L. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


_Seasonable cultural notes. 


The continuous wet and sunless weather 
renders supplying the plants with rich food 
not only a difficult, but a dangerous matter, 
if it is carried out to a great extent. Instead 
of gorging, as it were, the roots of the plants 
with quantities of liquid-manure during such 
showery weather, it would be much more ad- 
vantageous if a small quantity of some of the 
many kinds of artificial manure be sprinkled 
upon the surface, allowing ithe rains to wash 
it down to the roots. Not only would those 
nearest to the surface be benefited by the’ ap- 
plication of such food, but the strength of the 
manure would permeate the whole mass of 
soil in each pot. If a sprinkling of manure is 
given to each plant weekly for-a month or so 
much benefit will be derived therefrom. For 
the present I do not advise that sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda be given, as 
during such a spell of both cold and rainy 
weather either of these stimulants thas a ten- 
dency to lower the temperature of ithe soil still 
more and to make it unduly moist... Just one 
word of warning to. the inexperienced .in the 
employment of artificial manures, and that-is, 
do not use them in excess of the instructions 
sent with each. Too many persons are apt to 
think if a certain amount of any kind of 
manure will have such an effect. upon. the 
plants double the quantity will surely benefit 
them in the same proportion. .This is a mis- 
take that.many have found out to their cost, 
often killing the plants entirely. 

By the time these lines are in print the bull 
of the Japanese varieties: will have formed 
their buds, and many of the incurved section 
also.. No time should be lost ain ‘ taking ”’ 
them ‘as opportunity occurs. It would be a 
grave mistake to allow any buds to escape now 
and to depend upon the next formed, which 
would be simply a terminal... Where the pots 
are small and not much space left for supply- 
ing the plants freely with water and rich food 
a few pieces of decayed turf placed around the 
inside edge of the pot will not only encourage 
increased root-action, but will give space for 
water, A top-dressing of decayed loam and 
manure thalf an inch thick is useful. Half- 
decayed cow manure is an excellent stimulant, 
and so is night soil. _ Before placing the turf 
previously alluded to inside the rim of the pot 
thoroughly soak it in liquid-manure. If arti- 
ficial manure is employed in top-dressing two 
parts of loam to one of manure ought to be 
employed. If the soil is inclined to be heavy, 
fréshly-gathered horse droppings are better 
than cow-manure. Malt dust is an excellent 
stimulant when soaked with liquid-manure 
and mixed with turfy loam; the roots seem to 
cling tenaciously to it, increasing rapidly. 
Earwigs are especially troublesome this sea- 
son. I never saw them so numerous. If not 
trapped they make sad havoc with the tender 
buds, quickly disfiguring them. There is no 
easier or more effectual means of checking 
their ravages than by trapping them with the 
stems of Broad Beans or Bamboo canes cut 
into lengths of 18 inches, thrusting them 
amongst the leaves of the plants. Into these 
receptacles the earwigs crawl upon the ap- 
proach of daylight. If the traps are examined 
every morning, blowing down one end, the 
earwigs run out at the opposite end and are 
easily destroyed. Where they are numerous 
a constant warfare against them must be fol- 
lowed up, or they are certain to do much in- 
jury to the plants. 

Mildew is very troublesome this season, 
owing to the long-continued lowness of tem- 
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By persistently employing the mixture, mil- 
dew may be entirely stamped out, 

Plants grown as bushes, with but a mini- 
mum of pinching. of the shoots, are now 
making good progress; they have just passed 
the last natural break stage and are strong 
and healthy. This is, in my opinion, a much 
superior plan to that of constantly pinching 
out the points of the shoots with a view to 
increase their number. A mass of blossom no 
doubt is forthcoming by this plan, but it is at 
the expense of length of stem obtained to each 
bloom. I prefer spikes of bloom cut: with 
quite 1 foot of stem, the flowers coming direct 
from the stems, making handsome vase 
decorative ornaments. As the plants are now 
so thickly furnished with gross green leaves a 
quantity of water and rich food will be jre- 
quired to enable them to maintain their 
healthy appearance up to the flowering period. 
It is at this stage that the foundation is laid 
for a retention of the lower leaves by regular 
attention to watering, E. 


Indoor Plants. 


Early flowering bulbs. 


Although there is nothing in the require- 
ments of bulbs to deter anyone from growing 
them, they are apt to be disappointing under 
a system, of forcing, unless potted up early 
enough to ensure a strong root action. Given 
this and the usual attention in a little heat 
from November, Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi may be had in plenty for Christmas. 
A few days ago I received a circular from a 
well-known firm informing me of the early 
dispatch of their bulb catalogue, and stating 
that in the meantime bulbs to be forced early 
would be sent immediately on receipt of 
order. This is a reminder of which all with 
experience of forcing know the value. I like 
to have all kinds intended to bloom before 
January is out, potted up by the first weels in 
September at the latest. One>can always 
hasten top growth, that beneath the sur- 
face is proof against everything but time. It 
is surprising the difference in the growth of 
early bulbs put in in August compared with 
those of the same kind potted a month later, 
Tulips aré the least satisfactory of any forced 
bulbs when heat is used to make up for lost 
time. It requires skilful management to pre- 
vent the flowers advancing before the leaves 
in December under such conditions, but if the 
pots are full of roots, which they invariably 
are when potted in August, there is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a fair length of stem and 
leaf by Christmas. 





Bulbs which are grown in ‘quantity for cut- 


ting I prefer to put into boxes about 4 inches 
deep, and fairly close together, as being more 
convenient fo handle, and they usually sup- 
port each other. For decoration 5-inch or 6- 
inch pots are suitable. On this class of bulb I 
cannot afford to use new turf, and if I*could 
[ do not know that the results would be any 
better than from using old potting soil with 
a little more leaf-mould added. As long as a 
soil is made fairly light. sand porous, good 
quality bulbs appear to find in it all they re- 
quire, A handful of rough soil in the case 
of pots and a thin layer for boxes provide suffi- 
cient drainage. There is.no advantage in 
hard potting ; the roots take much more kindly 
to a rather loose soil, and if the bulbs touch 
each other in pots they are not necessarily 
being over-crowded. Plunge the pots in a 
bed of fine ashes in the open, covering them 
with about 2 inches or so of the same. No 
further attention is required until towards the 


there being no difficulty 
handsome primrose-yellow flowers at the end 
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as the growths have assumed their natural 
colour. It is the gradual system, however, - 
which produces the finest flowers. A tem- 
perature of 50 degrees to begin is ample, but 
it may rise to 60 degrees in the course of 
about five weeks to bring the flowers for 
Christmas. Hyacinths and early Narcissi re- 
spond readily to these conditions, and it ‘may 
even be necessary to retard them_a little by 
removing them to a cooler structure before 
the-end of that time. Tulips are the worst 
offenders, but as in. these there is a wider 
variation of colour, they pay fora little extra 
trouble. The Duc Van Thol section is still 
the most reliable for forcing, and if through 
any cause they show a tendency to excessive 
dwarfness the only remedy is to draw up the 
growths in total darkness. This requires care, 
and it must be done before the. flower bud 
can be seen, otherwise the latter will expand, 
and there is an end of the matter. A little 
bottom heat is an advantage, but not a neces- 
sity. An alternative method is to place the 
pots or boxes under the stages, and either 
cover them with receptacles of the same size 
or suspend mats in the front. In: any case 
darkness is essential. In a few days its effect 
will be noticeable on the growths, and the art 
of the whole business lies in knowing when 
it has. advanced enough, Too long under 
darkness and the flower bud dies. As 
a rule, in December, when about 4 inches 
long, the buds will have so far advanced as 
to be discernible amongst the leaves, and at 
this stage gradual exposure to the full light 
should begin. In the meantime the roots 
must be kept well supplied with water and 
the atmosphere moist. Later batches will, 
of course, attain a fair length without this 
procedure, and there is a greater variety to 
choose from, Ape vee 

In regard to Hyacinths, it does not pay to 
subject the large Dutch varieties to forcing. 
"he prepared miniatures are the most suit- 
able, and there jis an excellent range of 
colours to choose from. _ The fragrant white 
spikes of the Romans are still without equal. 
Of Narcissi, the large flowered Paper White 
provides grand material > for cutting, the 
Numerous flowers on each spike being very 
sweet scented. Cervantes: i8 the’ earliest 
Daffodil of which I have any experience, 
in obtaining the- 


ofDecember. J, 
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Phyllocactuses, 
Occasionally one sees a stray plant of- 
Phyllocactus grown in a cottage window, and 
the owner almost invariably describes it as a 
Cactus, adding that the plant only blooms 
once in seven years or in some such number | 
of years. No doubt this may be so in his. 
particular case, but there is no reason why it. 
should be so. If given ordinary attention in 
the way of watering, repotting occasionally, 
and sprinkling a little mortar or lime-rubble 
among the compost, Phyllocactuses will bloom 
year after year. Although of little ‘beauty 
when not in flower, the plant, as an all-the- 
year-round window plant, merits some atten- 
tion. Kirk. 





Violets for frames. 


In some seasons it is difficult. to keep Vio- 
lets free from red spider, owing to heat and — 
drought, but that pest has not been much in ~ 
evidence during the present wet and sunless 
summer. Neyertheles, it is good practice to 
mulch between the lines of the young plants, 


and for this purpose short, well-rotted manure 


or the material from a spent Mushroom bed _ 
will be found very serviceable. Blooms may 
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end of October, when they will have begun 
to grow nicely, and should be removed to a 
cold frame. 


A start may be made with forcing as soon 


be beginning to appear in ithe case of Marie 
Louise, and it is advisable to keep these picked 
off meantime, so that the strength of the = 
plant may not be dissipated. ASCones 


perature, combined witlh so much atmospheric 
moisture. Nothing that I have tried is so 
efficacious as a mixture of sulphur and lime. 
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visit in mid-July last. The climatic conditions 
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Violas for the garden. 


It is very necessary. to differentiate between 
plants of the Violas, grown for garden 
embellishment, and plants grown for» exhibi- 
tion. The garden varieties flower in the 
greatest profusion over quite a long period. 
Some of the earliest sorts eome into bloom so 
early as April, and continue to blossom until 
the autumn is well advanced. I question 
whether there is any other garden plant that 


blossoms so continuously as does the garden 
Viola’ Not so the exhibition Viola! During 
the spring of the present year | acquired an 
interesting series of the more noteworthy 
varieties that are at the present time grown 
for exhibition. I thought I would test them 
from a garden point of view, and I must 


‘confess that, while T was charmed with the 


form, colour, markings, and size of most of 
the flowers, I have been very disappointed 
with the habit of these plants, and the dis- 
play made by them during the-summer and 
early autumn. As garden plants, the exhibi- 


plants is straggling, ungainly, and unsatisfac- 
tory. Let no reader be deceived into buying 
either cuttings or plants of these exhibition 
varieties, as they are, in most instances, un- 
satisfactory in the garden. If the object. of 
acquiring plants and cuttings of the exhibi- 
tion Viola is to produce a free-flowering dis- 
play in the garden next season, to pursue this 
object will end in disappointment. Instead, 


A group of Violas, 


concentrate on the better known garden 
Violas, of which there are many beautiful 
sorts, and these are represented in wonderful 
diversity of form and colour. 

The Royal Horticultural Society, during the 
current year, arranged an excellent trial of 
Violas in its gardens at Wisley. I have never 
seen this subject represented in better form 
and condition than are the plants in the trial 
in question. The garden varieties largely pre- 
dominate, and for general effect completely 
eclipse the display made by plants of the ex- 
hibition sorts. There is little doubt the quar- 


this season, since early June last, have suited 
the Viola, there is little doubt. Moist weather 
undoubtedly suits this subject ; and the moist 
and cooler climatic conditions that usually pre- 
vail in the north of England and Scotland are 
largely responsible for the wonderful results 
obtained by northern growers of these 
plants. It must not be imagined that the 
Viola succeeds only in moist conditions of the 
atmosphere, for, provided the flowering quar- 
ters are carefully prepared and the planting 
done in good time, the Viola will give a good 
account of itself in comparatively warm 
weather, and, provided the conditions are not 





tropical, and an'unduly long period of drought 
be not experienced, the result~will be quite 
satisfactory. 

At the present time readers should be con- 
templating the propagation of the different 
sorts, with the object of planting in the early 
spring of next year, For autumn planting 
the propagation of the Viola by cuttings 
should have been done two months since, to 
be really successful. On the cold, heavy soil 
of my garden, which is exposed to the north 
and east, I do not practise autumn planting, 
preferring rather to propagate the plants by 


q tion Violas have little to commend them. Few _ ters in which the trial_has taken place were inserting cuttings from September onwards, 
; of the exhibition sorts appear to possess a carefully prepared and deeply dug, as the and getting these plants into good condition by 
1 robust constitution, and the habit of most plants were luxuriating on the occasion of my _ the early days of the succeeding spring. ~The 
i 
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propagation of the Viola for spring plant- 
ing may be carried on most successfully 
in a normal season from early September until 
December, when the weather is open and 
tree from frosts. During this period there 
should be an abundant supply of young basal 
shoots, which are the only kind of growths 
that should be selected for this purpose. Spare 
plants planted in out of the way places in the 
garden, and those in the beds and borders 
that have practically finished their flowering 
season, should be cut back. As a result of 
this treatment, the crowns of these old plants, 
in a short time, bristle with numerous, short- 
jointed growths, which, when detached, make 
ideal cuttings. Even before the plants cease 
flowering or are cut back, basal growths in 
limited quantity may be procured from these 
same old plants. As a rule, an ample supply 
of cuttings for small gardens may be obtained 
in this way, but where a large number of 
cuttings is required, it is better to cut back 
the old plants as already described. In gar- 
dens where a large number of Violas have 
to be raised, it is an advantage to commence 
their propagation by cuttings, certainly not 
later than September. I have found, almost 
invariably, however, that cuttings inserted 
during the latter part of October and through- 
out November-do much better than those in- 
serted earlier. I have scarcely ever known 
these later batches of cuttings to fail. It may 
be that after the old plants are cut back, the 
cooler and moister weather which invariably 
ensues renews the old plants, and as a con- 
sequence the young growths that are subse- 
quently evolved possess_a vigour and con- 
stitution which make the rooting a_ simple 
matter. This fact is more noticeable after the 
plants have been subjected to the trying con- 
ditions of a long season of ‘very hot, dry 
weather. . Very seldom, indeed, do these late- 
inserted cuttings fail. As a rule, by the end 
of the succeeding February or early March, 
they are represented by charming little plants 
‘that assure one of a successful issue. Cut- 
tings should not be more than from 2 inches 
to 25 inches in length; longer than this is 
quite unnecessary. As already explained, 
they should be short-jointed basal shoots, of 
recent growth. Long, — hollow-stemmed 
growths which have borne flowers are prac- 
tically useless. At this season it is better 
to make up the cutting bed in a frame: The 
soil in the frame should first be dug over, and 
be enriched with well-rotted manure. The 
surface soil should be left in a rough con- 
dition for a few days to sweeten, and be sub- 
sequently broken up, levelled, and firmed. 
Make the surface quite level and very firm, 
and then cover this with from 3 inches to 
4 inches of light, friable, sandy soil. A mix- 
ture made up of loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
in equal quantities makes an ideal compost, 
if these ingredients first be passed through a 
sieve with 4-inch mesh. This compost should 
be well mixed, and then spread out evenly 
and made level and very firm.. A few hours 
before the cuttings are to be inserted water 
the cutting-bed with clear water, using a 
fine rosed can for the purpose. This will 
make the work of inserting the cuttings so 
much easier and more expeditious. The cut- 
tings should be inserted in rows some 2 inches 
to 3 inches apart, and a space about 2 inches, 
more or less, between the cuttings in the 
rows should be observed, Use a small, 
pointed dibber, about twice the diameter of 
a cedar. wood lead pencil, and make each 
hole just deep enough to allow the base of 
the cutting to rest on the soil fn the bottom 
“of the hole. Each cutting, as it is inserted, 
should have the soil pressed firmly to its base, 
this preventing hanging and largely ensuring 
satisfactory rooting. — Before inserting the 
cuttings insert a label with the name of the 
variety legibly written thereon. As each 
variety is taken in hand, this labelling must 
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first be done to avoid mistakes and to ensure 
correct naming. Readers who cannot pro- 
cure the soils to make up the compost for the 


cutting-bed as advised above may, with more 


or less success, utilise the soil of their gar- 
den if they will incorporate with it clean road 
grit in sufficient quantity to make the soil 
porous. Instead of leaf mould I have often 
utilised old hot bed material after passing it 
through a sieve with 3-inch mesh, and this 
has been a great success. - 

As each batch of cuttings in the frame is 
completed, the cuttings should be lightly 
watered overhead with water from a fine 
rosed can. The frame lights should then be 
placed over the frames, and “the former 
covered with tiffany or any light shading 
material. This is important when the sun is 
in evidence, although late in the autumn or 


in early winter such precautions are not_ 


always necessary. = 

Growers who require only a few cuttings 
of each sort of Viola should utilise pots, pans, 
or shallow boxes, carefully crocking these re- 
ceptacles to ensure good drainage ; inserting 
the cuttings in rows in the boxes and around 
the edge of the pots. Each pan or pot should 
be filled exclusively with one variety. The 
pots, pans, or boxes may be placed in deep 
boxes, and these covered with sheets of glass; 
any improvised cold frame may be utilised 
for the same purpose. Cuttings propagated 
in frames should be rooted within a month, 


more or less, and so soon as new growth is | 


noticeable air should be admitted to the 
frames, etc. The aim of the grower should 
be to keep> the plants stocky and_ short- 
jointed. For this reason the young plants 
should not be coddled, but be given an abun- 
dance of air on all favourable occasions. By 
the end of February or early March the frame 
lights may be drawh off, and only again 
placed over the plants in the event of unduly 
bad or frosty weather being experienced. In 
this way ideal plants may be raised. Red 
spider and aphis never worry plants treated 
in this fashion, and this hardier treatment en- 
courages vigorous root action. When the 
plants are lifted for planting outdoors, they 
should be represented by a mass of roots that 
are ready to take advantage of the freer root 
run in their flowering quarters. - 

A few good reliable sorts that should be 
acquired are the following : Swan, pure 
white, large orange eye, rayless; Snowflake, 
good rayless white; White Empress (syn. 
Blanche), creamy white; Moseley Perfection, 
very large, rich yellow, rayless, vigorous 
grower; Dorothea, the most refined of al! 
the yellow sorts, having a suffusion of orange 
on the lower petal; Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
richest yellow, rayless ; Mary Burton, pale rosy 
mauve, deeply veined, the best of its colour ; 
J. B. Riding, still one of the very best bed- 
ding sorts, colour reddish mauve. Of the 
mauve-blue sorts, none is better than Maggie 
Mott, a most profuse bloomer, and a plant 
with a splendid constitution. W. H. Wood- 
gate is the Viola nearest to a pale blue colour, - 
and much admired—some people describe this 
variety as a pale lavender blué. A newer 
variety named Newton Mauye is a choice 
kind; the colour may be described as a rich 
tone of mauve blue, and the flowers are ray- 
less. During the past season this variety has 
been very beautiful. © That old sort, Kitty 
Bell, still remains popular; it is a free-flower- 
ing plant, and the colour lavender, A violet- 
coloured flower shading to rich rose is John 
Forbes; this is a striking plant in the garden. 
Of the fancy type of Viola, Dr. McFarlane 
is still one of the best for garden embellish- 
ment; it is free flowering, the colour being 
alternately rich glossy purple and mauve; the 
form of the flower is excellent. A variety that 
I like is Peace. This-is an ideal Viola; the 
flowers are fairly large, circular, and of good 
substance. The colour is white, the upper 
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_ always hopeless, and should be refused, and 
_ little difference. 


‘better-known hardy plant specialists of the — 


strong flowering stems in May, each carry- 
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petals being tinted heliotrope. It is a free- ; 
lowering plant, and has a good constitution. 
.\n indigo blue sort is Archie Grant, valued a 
for its colour; and-a good, reliable sort is- 


Mrs. Chichester, colour white, flaked and 
bordered bluish purple. D. B. Crane. 





Anemone sulphurea. 


This, a sulphur-tinted form of the Alpine” — 
Windflower (A. alpina), is one of the most — 
beautiful of early summer Howers, and has 
the additional advantage of being perfectly 
hardy. Established plants throw up several 
stems about 2 feet high, each bearing a large 
single upright flower with silky petals of a — 
pure sulphur colour. The flowers last well -* 
either on the plant or when cut, but if not 
cut the seed heads are afterwards very orna- = 
mental owing to the great length of their 
silky awns. Another good Species is, 
A. sylvestris, which makesa pretty companion _ 
‘to the foregoing, being of almost the same 
height and size, but with pure white flowers. _ 

Autumn and winter transplanting are in 
most cases the cause of failure. Seed is the _ 
best method of raising a stock of plants. It ._ 
should be sown in November in .the open-.. @ 
ground in a fairly moist, peaty situation, 
leaving the seedlings alone for two years. 
Then when growth starts in the spring trans- 
plant to permanent quarters. » = A. G. e, 
_>-— Although botanists differ on this point ~ 
it may be fairly safely assumed that this 
plant is only a form of Anemone alpina, and 3 
perhaps more correctly styled A.-alpina var. 
sulphurea. In nature A. alpina is a lime- | 
lover, and A. a. sulphurea is by many looked —_ 
upon as a mere lime-hating development of <3 
the typical plant. Experience in cultivation — 
shows that the sulphur-coloured form is the — 
easier to establish, especially if grown on _ aa 
from seed. Both the type and the form make 
an enormous ‘system of deep delving roots, — 
and it is no joke to try and dig up a plant of ~ 

the higher Alpine meadows these. ve 
plants frequent. Under cultivation neither a 
plant shows any predilection for limy or lime- 
free soils, and I have at various times estab> sag | 
lished good colonies, sometimes in deep peaty ~~ 
beds, and. sometimes in good calcareous 
loam, which included equal quantities of thé. ag 
type and the sulphur yellow form. The chief Free, 
point is to obtain strong and healthy young 
plants with uninjured roots, and to provide 
a really well-prepared, deeply-dug bed ‘forsaag 
them, and plant preferably in “spring, just 23 
when growth is beginning to push up. Col-. 54 
lected plants, in my experience, are almost 
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home-grown plants insisted on, “whether 
raised from seeds or ‘root-cuttings makes 

A one-time famous Aber- 
deen nursery used to succeed remarkably with 
this very fine plant, and one or two of the — 








present day can generally supply young pot- 
grown plants, which can, of course, be 
planted at almost any time, as well as | 
stronger plants from the open ground. A little | 
patience is, however, requisite on the side of 
the planter, as really good results are_only ob- — 
tained from well-established specimens, much _ 
as in the case of the better-known forms of 
Anemone japonica, which thrive best and- 
flower most freely when left undisturbed for 
years. The plants much appreciate copious — 
waterings during April, May, and. June, and © 
develop into foot-wide clumps of attractive 
fern-like’ foliage, throwing up numerous 


ing one of the large ‘and beautiful rich -sul- 
phur yellow flowers above a ruff of green 
stem leaves, which are followed by silky seed- 
heads of great attraction, known as “ Bocks- 
bart ’’ by the Swiss peasants, and often worn) aa 
by them in the hat-band. It is a known fact —__ 
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_that both A. alpina and A. a. sulphurea are 

disliked by the farmers as spoiling the hay, 
and that they may be readily destroyed by 
manuring the fields* containing these Ane- 
mones in quantity, for which reason it is 
vain to look for them in hayfields close to the 
Alpine villages, where manure collected from 
the byres and stables is readily available. In 
the higher meadows, far from the villages, 
they may, however, be found in their thou- 
sands, rejoicing the heart of the fower-loving 
tourist and imbuing him with the desire to 
see these glorious Alpine Windflowers thriving 
happily in his garden. W. EeTu.-T. 





Eremurus. 


Most of the Eremuri are~ handsome, and 
well suited for the warm, sheltered glades of 
gardens where hardy flowers and plants are 
grown in a natural and informal way. In 
such a home they can be boldly grouped, with 
a_ background of fine-foliaged plants and 


— 


choice shrubs. In planting, care should be 
taken to place the roots where they would not 
be overgrown or shaded by other plants, so 
that the crowns can receive the greatest 
amount of sunshine during the ripening 
period previous to going to rest. They thrive 
admirably in deep, rich, sandy loam, such as 
would suit Lilium auratum, with the addition 
of some thoroughly decayed cow manure. A 
compost of good fibrous loam, sharp river- 
sand, peat, decayed cow manure, and char- 
coal, in a well-drained sheltered situation fac- 
ing due south will suit them well. Once well 
planted, they should never be disturbed, as 
the roots are extremely brittle and very liable 
to injury. The surface soil above the roots 
- should be kept clean by hand weeding and 
enriched by occasional surfacings of old 
manure, leaf-soil, and a little grit, thoroughly 
broken up and mixed together. Autumn is 
the best time for planting, which should take 
~place as soon as the young plants have ripened 
their growth, the sites being well prepared 
some little time beforehand, so as to allow the 
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soil to thoroughly settle before the plants are 
placed in it. As the whole family dislikes 
stagnant moisture, care ‘should be taken to 
avoid this at the time of planting, and in 
any favourable situation this can be managed 
by spreading out the roots of the young plants 
upon the prepared surface of the bed and 
covering them with soil so as to form a 
mound. This can be afterwards surfaced with 
Coconut fibre refuse to exclude frost. In any 
case it is a great advantage to keep the crown 
of the plant slightly above the soil. 

With a little trouble Eremuri may be grown 
successfully by every lover of beautiful flowers. 
All that is necessary for their well-being is 
protection from slugs and spring frosts. The 
plant early forces its way up even through the 
frost-bound earth, but the “tender flower- 
spike, tender only in infancy, is nipped in the 
bud if rain fall on it and freeze. Protection 
also from cutting winds which destroy the 
foliage is needed. With such precautions and 
planted in loam, deep, but not too stiff, in a 
well-drained sunny border, and with an ocea- 





A group of Eremurus. 


sional dose of weak liquid manure, the Ere- 
muri will repay one for all the care given to 
them. ; 

E. Arrcuisoni.—This, a very fine species, 
nearly allied to E. robustus, produces dense 
spikes of pale reddish flowers. The robust 
and very striking stems vary from 3 feet to 
5 feet high. 

E. auranriacus.—This charming dwarf 
plant, somewhat resembling E. Bungei, 
blooms in April, the numerous spikes of bright 
citron-yellow flowers giving quite a character 
to part of the Hariab district, where it is one 
of the commonest plants on rough stony 
ground. 

E. Buncei1.—A pretty dwarf species, the 
leaves narrow, linear, and each about 1 foot 
long. — The flower-stem is somewhat slender, 
1 foot to 3 feet long; blooms bright yellow, 
the stamens about twice as long as the 
perianth. Native of Persia, flowering in July. 

E. HIMALAicUS, a beautiful white-flowered 
species, is one of the loveliest hardy plants 
in cultivation. In form and height it reminds 
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one of E. robustus, but it starts into growth 
later, escaping spring frosts. The flower- 
stems are each 4 feet to 8 feet high, the dense 
raceme taking up quite 2 feet of the upper 
portion. It is one of the hardiest and best 
of the known species. It flowers in May and 
June, and is a native of the temperate 
Himalayas. 

E. HIMROB, as the name shows, is a cross 
between E. himalaicus and E. robustus, the 
foliage broad, flowers white, the stem reach- 
ing to a height of 6 feet. 

E. HyBRiDUS (E. Olga x E. Bungei).—In 
this the spike is 7 feet to 8 feet high, inflores- 
cence 3 feet long, the flowers arranged as in 
E. Bungei. The colour of the blooms is a 
bronzy, shade of yellow, the outside of the 
flowers tinted a ruddy bronze. 

E. Mrs. Reutrue.—This, a cross between 
E. turkestanicus and E. Warei, has glaucous 
foliage and beautiful sulphury-yellow flowers. 

E. OLG&, a comparatively dwarf form, is 
one of the latest to ower. ‘The flower-stem is 
nearly 4 feet high, and is densely set with 
handsome lilac blooms. It.is certainly one of 
the handsomest. A native of Turkestan, 
nowering in June and July. 

E. ROBUSTUS is a lovely species, and one 
of the best known in gardens. It produces 
a huge flower-stem 6 feet to 10 feet high, bear- 
ing on its summit a dense raceme of peach- 
shaded lilac flowers, each nearly 2 inches in 
diameter. It is perfectly hardy, and may 
often be seen forcing its shoots through frozen 
ground. It is one of the easiest to manage. 
Native of Turkestan, flowering in June. In 
the variety E. r. Elwesianus, the noble spikes 
as much as from 6 feet to 1o feet in height 
are crowded with large and beautiful flesh- 
coloured flowers. 

E. WarEI is a late-flowering species, quite 
hardy, with erect, glaucous foliage, and a tall, 
dense spike of brightly-coloured orange and 
salmon flowers. 


Perilla, 


Recently | saw the once popular combina- 
tion of Perilla nankinensis and Tagetes sig- 
nata pumila. At one time I was rather an 
admirer of beds filled with this mixture, but 
perhaps my taste has improved, for, on look- 
ing at the beds, I confess that they appeared 
to be meretricious, if not, indeed, right down 
vulgar. The sole merit of the combination 
is that the purple-bronze of the Perilla con- 
trasts well with the yellow flowers of the 
Tagetes, that both are very easily raised 
from seed, and quickly cover the surface of 
the beds in which the plants are used. 

KIRK. 


Tris reticulata, 


Bear in mind when consideration is given 
to bulbs for autumn planting the beauty and 
sweet fragrance of Iris reticulata. If you 
can pot up a few, or devote space in a cold 
frame to them, you will be amply repaid. If, 
too, you have a warm, sheltered corner in 
the garden near to the foot of a south wall, 
where they are not likely to be disturbed, 
they will come up every spring. 

MIDLANDER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clematis for east wall. 

What Clematis with large, dignified flowers 
would do for an east wall of the house and a 
south wall % STAFFORDSHIRE. 


[Any of the large flowered varieties of Cle- 
matis, such as C. Jackmani (purple), ¢. 
lanuginosa (pale heliotrope), C. 1. candida 
(white, faintly suffused with lilac), Duchess 
of Edinburgh (double white), Beauty of Wor- 
cester (violet), and King Edward VII. (red- 
dish mauve), should answer your purpose. | 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


‘Pages for 





Fruit, 


Selection: of fruit trees, 
Every year there are many thousands of 
recruits to the ranks of fruit-growers. Suc- 


os! 





A well rooted standard. 


cess or failure in no small degree depends 
upon the initial steps taken. Not only must 
the soifand situation be suitable for the pur- 
pose, but the kinds should be, as far as 
possible, suitable to the soil and situation. 
There are good and bad soils, suitable and 
unsuitable situations, to be found every- 
‘where ; but we have to make the best-of those 
situations, and continue our efforts to induce 
two blades of grass to grow where only one 
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A well rooted bush” 


blade grew before. We will take several 
imaginary examples, the first being a piece 
of land at an altitude of 300 feet or 400 feet 
above the sea or the neighbouring river 
level, and having little or no efficient shelter. 


‘ing stocks or of trees 


Moreover, the ground is gravelly and resting 
on red sandstone, or on red sand mainly, 
resting on red sandstone rock. Here we have, 
in either case, a high, dry, poor, and hungry 
soil—a soil naturally deficient to a marked 
extent of most of the things a healthy and 
vigorous fruit tree requires, viz., food and 
water, including lime, nitrogen, potash, 
phosphoric -acid, and magnesia, as’ well as 
sulphur and soda in a less degree. At these 
high positions a deficiency of rain becomes a 
serious matter when it occurs. In such situa- 
tions weak and delicate varieties of fruit trees 
are not so likely to be successful as vigorous 
and free-bearing varieties of the same. kind 
of fruit. The ‘Wweaklings and delicate varie- 
ties will thrive for a few years, so long as 
they receive everything they need in the 
matter of food, water, and ‘constant care in 
all respects; but directly a period of trial over- 
takes them they break down. 

We may take-as a second example of un- 
suitable land that which consists largely of 
grey sand, on the one hand, and of light red 
sand on the other, at rather low elevations, 
and forming gentle undulations over rather 
large areas. Here there isa deficiency of 
natural .food for the trees, and at the same 
time there is frequently water not very far 
from the surface. Here the trees are not 
under happy conditions, because—whether 
the sand be grey or a shade of red in colour 
—there is generally a deficiency of food in one 
form or other; and though water may. be, 
and frequently is, present, it generally is more 
or less “stagnant. Such conditions are not 
conducive to the production of healthy fruit 
trees.. The roots of --fruit trees usually 
descend in search of -food and water, find: 
ing the latter but very little of the former 
when growing in land of such a sandy nature. 
Fruit trees under such conditions are very 
apt to produce cankered wood, and cracked 
and otherwise inferior fruit. 

As a ‘third example, we will take land 
mainly heavy clay, and only 10 feet, 20 feet, 
or 30 feet above the water-level. It contains 
and retains food in abundance. This soil is 
capable of greac things. Shall we plant on 
this ground, which. is capable of sustaining 
during, many. years a certain number of 
large-growing trees of free-bearing varieties 
of Apples, Pears, and Plums? Or a 
larger number of the same varieties in the 
form of bush, pyramidal, or cordon trees? 
Experience has taught that such soil almost 
invariably tends to promote luxuriant growth. 
But that kind of growth is not required. 

Each of the three examples of land 
described is not suited to trees on very dwarf- 
of weak constitution, 
from whatever cause. Therefore, we learn 
two lessons from this subject : the first is to 
plant strong-growing, free-bearing varieties 
of fruit trees on the two extremes of soil. 
The second lesson is to refrain from _plant- 
ing small and restricted, or weak, trees or 
varieties prone to canker on such SOiSssee 

Plant cordon, — espalier, pyramidal, and 
otherwise restricted trees and varieties prone 
to canker upon loam or slightly heavy loam, 
with a marly or slightly clayey sub-soil or 
loamy gravel sub-soil. “Such soils generally 
contain suitable food in sufficient quantity to 
promote healthy growth and possess enough 
water-holding power to meet all the gene- 
ral requirements of the trees, being neither 
too dry nor too wet. for healthy  root- 
action. Dwarfed and restricted trees that 
will not prosper under those conditions are 
unlikely to succeed in any of the other soils. 


hour of sunshine, I paid a flying visit to the 
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> ; 
Figures 1 and 2 show good trees of Apples, 

Pears and Plums for planting. Figures 3 and 

4 represent bad trees. cae PCL ES 


(To be continued.) ; 


Flower garden, 


I am obliged to present my remarks this 
week without the usual illustrations. From 4 
the extreme east of England I find myself, 
for the time being, in the west, and, apart 
from physical difficulties, I want to base my (53 
remarks upon a subject, and in such a way, 2% 
as the art of the limner can scarcely assist. 





A badly rooted standard. 3 


The weather has not favoured such a pro- 
longed visit to the garden as I could have 
hoped for, but availing myself of one fleeting 


famous old nurseries, where, half a hundred 
years ago to the very day, I was bound ap* eae 
prentice. The mixed feelings with which I 

trod the old familiar path, the sweet old- 
memories and reminiscences which flooded 
my mind and coloured all I saw, would convey | 
nothing informative, and so could not be eX- 
pected to appeal to ABC readers; but a cér- : 
tain thought which occurred: to-me as 1 : 
walked around is my justification for alluding 
to my visit in this way. It was this: What. 
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A badly rooted bush. 


an object Iesson this would afford if only I 
could conduct my readers around the nursery, | 
and let them see the things that I am see> 
ing.”’ For here we have a splendid collection _ 
of autumn-flowering plants; several quarters 7a 
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visualise what f saw for your benefit. 


would learn of me. 
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of fruit trees in the making, yet several bear- 
ing fruit; and a collection of Roses the his- 
tory of which is second to none, and all bear- 
ing evidence of consummate skill and un- 
remitting care. These nurseries are ‘* The 
Royal Nurseries,’ and were established here 
in Cirencester during the eighteenth century, 
in the possession of which the late John Jef- 
feries succeeded the original owner some 70 
to 80 years ago. When he died but a few 
years since his son, William John, became 
head of the house, a position to which he has 
added dignity and strength. The collection 
of Roses, famous throughout the country 
before my time and known as the Cotswold 
Roses, has added to its reputation year by 
year, and there is scarcely any part of the 


country to which its fame has not penetrated. 


It offers a splendid field for observation, and 
if I was clever at ‘‘ word pictures’? | would 
[ am 
a great believer in the educational facilities 
of museums, workshops, factories, etc., when 
visited by pupils and teachers together, where 
knowledge at first hand can be gained, and 
practical demonstrations be_ seen. My ad- 
vice to all beginners in gardening is that they 
avail themselves of every opportunity afforded 
them to look over a well-ordered nursery, 
whether it be their local nursery or a more 
distant one of repute. I offer this as sound 
practical advice, and would make it an im- 
portant detail of the curriculum of any who 
As may be supposed, | 


have mingled with many nurserymen, north, 


south, east, and west, but | have never yet 
met the one who was not willing to receive 


“visits from actual or potential buyers, or even 


those who were neither. Too often the manu- 
facturers of articles of commerce maintain 


considerable secrecy in their production, and 


look upon visitors as interlopers to be dis- 
couraged ; but the makers of plants and trees 


‘are not secretive, and are almost invariably 


willing to tell all there is to tell. I repeat 
the advice : Visit your nursery when you can, 
and in informing yourselves you will, at the 
same time, gratify the murseryman, whose 
temperament is almost always artistic more 
than commercial. 

And now I will jot down a few of the things 


“which I want to recommend as first-rate 


autumn flowers for display in late Septem 
ber, a time of year when many subjects are 
falling off, and paucity begins to supplant 
plenty. The first thing to attract me was 
Anchusa mydsotidiflora, the descriptive name 


~ of which could not possibly be changed with 


propriety, for the flower itself, a spreading, 
graceful panicle, is an exact reproduction of 
a Forget-me-not. Neither foliage nor growth 
resembles the Italica type, for the former are 


green, heart-shaped leaves about the same 


Sain: 


“just 


size as those of the Funkia, and as freely pro- 
duced, from which the flower-stalk springs 
up about a foot before dividing into its 
branched head of bloom. I feel no one could 
see it without longing to possess it. 

On this page, and elsewhere, [ have before 
now referred to good named Pyrethrums for 
late blooming if the flower-stalks are cut 
down immediately after the first blooming in 
I saw good examples of this on the 
border, not a spasmodic flower here and there, 
put a really good crop of first-quality flowers. 
Make a special note of this, and next June see 
that the necessary’ cutting down is done. 


Coreopsis grandiflora, similarly treated, will 


similarly respond, for the plants I saw were 
bearing full-size, fresh-looking flowers like 
discs of flaming gold. Dracocephalum_vir- 
ginicum is a curious and interesting plant, 
and its flowers aré absolutely distinct from 
everything else. It may not be showy, but it 
4s always attractive, and though these were 
past their best, I was obliged to stand 


‘and admire them. Heuchera Zabelina is here 


much later than the ordinary varieties, and 
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was at its best with large spikes of  pink- 
flesh colour. Its lateness is, however, its 
principal recommendation. Helenium autum- 
nale and H. Riverton Gem were at their best, 
the former a beautiful golden flower, and the 
latter, the best of all Heleniums, a bronzy 
crimson. Other herbaceous plants were also 
in bloom, but I have no space to refer in 


‘detail to them because I am compelled to say 


something about the herbaceous Phlox and 
the Asters: The former occupied a long 
stretch of border, and formed a glowing whole 
which in the mass would beggar description, 
but in detail becomes a little easier to de- 
scribe. In them we have the September fire 
par excellence, which, to give its full effect, 
should not be sparsely planted here and there, 
but in clumps of at least three, so that each 
may be an epitome of the effect when massed. 
As a selection from a really good all-round 
lot, I will name the following, even though 
they possess names which | am not yet in love 
with, seeing their strong German flavour : 
Clara Benz is a very dwarf grower, with mas- 
sive heads of rose-pink; Countess de Jarnac 
has distinctive variegated foliage of free 
growth and blue-shaded flowers ; Dr. Konigs- 
hoffer, a brilliant flame colour with enormous 
trusses; Hannay Pfeiderer, a pleasing com- 
bination of white and rose ; Hindenburg, deep 
rosy red, a sturdy grower and very effective ; 
September Glory, very large and showy, tall, 
deep rose; Rynstroom, huge trusses, rose; 
Thor, a glorious salmon-red suffused white, 
a splendid variety. 

He would be very difficult to please who 
looked for anything better than these, and 
my only ¢riticism was that the colours were 
not sufficiently diverse. 

Then came the Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), 
several of the best of which had not yet opened 
their flowers. But those I noted were* ex- 
ceedingly good, and offered a very fair variety 
both in habit and in bloom. We all know 
that this is a class we are unable to. get on 
without, as, except for the Chrysanthemum, 
nothing gives us such splendid sheaves of cut 
bloom at harvest tide. The mauve colours 
which predominate are undoubtedly pleasing, 
but there are almost too many of the same 
shade. Climax and Chapmani are tall growers 
in this colour. Feltham Blue and Ryecroft 
Pink declare their distinetive-colours, and are 
very good in all other respects.~ Mrs. Richard- 
son is a very free-flowering and ‘strong-grow- 
ing white, the very best, at the moment, for 
cutting: Ryecroft Purple is a good companion 
for Ryecroft Pink, but is, I think, the more 
common. Snowdrop is a smaller growing 
white; ericoides is white and spreading ; and 
Beauty of Colwall a semi-double, bluish 
mauve. <A score of other varieties growing 
side by side had not, declared themselves, so I 
am obliged, perforce, to leave them out of the 
picture. 


And now I must conclude with a short refer- 
ence to the beautiful Cotswold Roses, the 
pride and glory not only of the nursery, but 
of the whole township, which has grown to 
look upon them as a_local institution and a 
celebrity. Growing here, at the very foot 
of the Cotswolds, far ffom smoke and im- 
purities, with an air which is strong and 
salubrious, they cannot but do well, and the 
wealth of bloom on this September 18th was 
such that the Rose growers of 25. years ago 
would have looked upon as most marvellous. 
But we are nowadays getting accustomed to 
a freeness among our Roses which we never 
dreamt of, and though few new varieties have 
the scent and the substance of the old H.P. 
Roses, they make up for that most prodigally 
by not only producing an abundance of bloom 
in continuity, but in colour and sheer beauty 
surpassing all their predecessors. | Among 
those I saw were Independence Day, Golden 
Emblem, Golden Ophelia, K. of K., Hadley, 
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and a host of others equally good, which 
would require a whole column to specify. 

A visit to such a nursery is a revelation 
and an education. More can be picked up in 
an hour than can be gained’ by a day’s read- 
ing, and I do hope that some at least of my 
readers will try the experiment. Fe JF. 





VEGETABLES. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Vegetables under trees. 


I enclose a plan of my garden. To what 
use can I put the plot marked x? It is, you 
see, overshadowed by Apple trees and two 
large Sycamores. Potatoes come to nothing 
almost, also Cabbage, except at the one end. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


[As neither Potatoes nor Cabbage succeed 
in the bed indicated, we think it would be 
useless to attempt growing any other kind 
of vegetable, and suggest forming .a rockery 
and planting it with hardy Ferns. | 


Failure with vegetables. 


.I find I fail to grow Cauliflower and Broc- 
coli and Peas to any degree of satisfaction. 
I think one controlling reason is that because 
of the proximity of a river—about 60 yards 
distant—and the general. coldness of the 
valley. We have frosts early in the autumn 
and late into the spring. Late Peas are hope- 
less; they never fill up. The garden is well 
cultivated. I have wondered whether there 
are any quick-growing Peas which could be 
used as early, main crop, and late in ordinary 
gardens? “The usual early, main crop, and 
late have proved to be non-effective here as 
such. It seems as if in this locality we must 
grow what comes to maturity quickly in 


Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Peas, certainly. 


STAFFORD. 

[We are afraid that the spring varieties of 
Broceoli would not succeed in your locality, 
but see no reason why varieties such as Late 
Queen, Model, and Ledsham’s Latest of All 
should not do so, as these do not turn in until 
the middle or end of May if the seed is not 
sown until the end of April or first week in 
May. Plants raised earlier than this would 
fall victims to the effects of severe frost. Heel- 
ing-in of the plants in late autumn would also 
be another means of ensuring success in your 
case, as the stem, which is the more vulnerable 
portion of the plants, is then protected with 
soil. We, therefore, recommend you to adopt 
the following suggestions. With regard to 
Cauliflowers, we think a variety named Mag- 
num Bonum for summer use and autumn 
Mammoth for the autumn. The latter comes 
into use in advance of Autumn Giant. We 
have seen excellent samples of the latter in 
your part of the country. As to Peas, the 
round-seeded kinds, such as Bountiful for first 
crop and Acquisition for Second, should an- 
swer. Alderman would come in later, while 
Senator and Invincible could be sown for 
late crops. We suggest sowing be commenced 
as early in March as weather permits, be- 
ginning with Bountiful. As soon as the 
plants are above ground sow Acquisition, and 
continue in this way until all the varieties 
mentioned are sown. If you require a still 
later sort, give Autocrat a trial. ] 





Rose for summer-house, 

What could I grow on a small summer- 
house facing east? Would Rose Lady Gay 
be effective, having regard to our liability to 
fog and early and late frosts? STAFFORD. 

[Lady Gay or Dorothy Perkins Rose would 
be very effective and quite hardy with you, as 
would Excelsa (crimson) and Goldfinch (pale 
yellow). ] 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. — 





Southern Counties, 


Spring Cabbage. ; 

Weather conditions having been favourable, 
the plants have made quick growth, and are 
now ready for getting out. If to follow 
Onions a mere cleaning of the ground and a 
light forking of the surface are a sufficient 
preparation, as much of the manure dug in 
last spring and artificials applied afterwards 
are still unexhausted. If to be planted else- 
where, the plot will haye been made ready, 
and only requires the surface to be made 
firm. On insect-infested soils it is always 
wise to apply a light dressing of lime to the 
surface a day or so in advance of planting. 
With regard to distances at which to plant 
spring Cabbages, varieties of the Harbinger 
type may stand as close together as 15 inches 
both in and between the rows; while those, 
such as Flower of Spring, etc., should be 
18 inches apart each way. The larger heart- 
ing kinds, such as Mein’s No. 1, require a 
distance of 2 feet each way. 


Late Potatoes. 


Push on with the lifting and storing of the 
tubers, as nothing is to be gained by leaving 
them in the ground after the tops have died 
down. Allow the tubers to remain on the sur- 
face long enough to become dry, particularly 
if they have to be clamped or pitted. A good 
plan is to dig throughout one day, and to 
sort, pick up, and store the next, when the 
weather promises to be fine. Present-day ex- 
perience hardly pays for the saving of home- 
grown seed. There are, of course, exceptions, 
and where such a course is found satisfactory 
place the seed tubers in a separate place, or 
lay them out thinly on a shelf in the potato 
store. If disease has been prevalent, collect 
and burn the dead haulm. 


Onions and Lettuce. 


Hoe and clear off weeds from between the 


drills of both now well above ground. The 
weeds in the drills between the plants should 
be removed by hand. 


Herbaceous borders. 

These are still remarkably gay with various 
autumnal flowering subjects, and, — with 
attention in the way of removing dead flowers 
and, above all, keeping them staked and 
tied, they will continue to make a fine dis- 
play some time longer. Tritomas, too, will 
soon be at their best. Being rather top- 
heavy, the heads of bloom are at the mercy 
of rough winds and need supporting in ex- 
posed positions, otherwise they look far hand- 
somer minus the support of stakes. A fine 
effect can be produced by planting white 
Dahlias of medium height between them. 


Dahlias. 


These require frequent attention in the way 
of thinning out and supporting the growths 
with ties, especially plants grown for effect 
alone. Where suitable and appreciated, the 
more modern and dwarfer kinds give much 
less trouble in this respect, and are wonder- 
fully floriferous. 


Calceolarias. 


Take cuttings of the different bedding 
varieties and insert them 2 inches apart 
in a bed of prepared soil made up in a cold 
frame. The best kind of cuttings are such 
as can be had with a heel. This merely 
needs smoothing or trimming, and, with the 
removal of the two lower leaves, the cuttings 
are ready for insertion. A.W; 


. 


Midland Counties. 


Peaches under glass. 


The work of root-pruning and replanting ~ 


early Peaches should be completed at the 
earliest opportunity, and afterwards the re- 
newing of old, worn-out trees by fresh speci- 
mens should receive attention. The neces- 
sary soil for planting should be prepared and 
placed in an open shed, where it will be in a 
proper condition when wanted. Suitable soil 
for Peaches and Nectarines consists of good, 
heavy loam chopped into rough portions and 
‘mixed with lime rubble, charcoal, and wood 
ashes, with a sprinkling of bone-meal added. 


The compost should be well mixed by turns 


ing it several times, and it is important-that 
it be neither too wet nor too dry. If too wet 
it is likely to cake when made firm about the 
roots, and this would hinder aeration of the 
soil; whilst very dry soil cannot be made suffi- 
ciently firm, and loose soil results in long- 
jointed growths. In selecting trees for plant- 
ing, give preference to those with well-ripened 
shoots and free from the. slightest trace of 
gumming. Trees in good condition usually 
transplant well, and soon recover from the 
disturbance. “ When _ the replanting is com- 
pleted, soak the roots with tepid water to 
settle’ the soil amongst them. Tie the shoots 
loosely to the trellis-wires until the soil has 
settled to its proper level. In bright weather 
spray the trees and shade for a few days. 


Onions. 


All Onions are now in the store, and advan- 
tage will be taken of wet days to clean. and 
rope them. This is the best way of preserving 
them in good condition until next spring. 
The bulbs are kept distinct in respect to 
variety, and roped according to size. Any 
bulbs which appear unlikely to keep well, éspe- 
cially those with thick necks, are put on one 
side for immediate use. After roping they 
will be suspended in a cool shed. 


Spring Cabbage. 

The latest batch will now be planted out 
in well-prepared ground. The rows are made 
20 inches apart, and the plants set*at dis- 
tances of 1 foot in the rows. Any vacancies 
in the earlier plantations will be-made good, 
and the hoe used frequently. A few surplus 
plants from the seed-bed will be pricked into 
small beds, where protection can be afforded 
in very severe weather. These will prove 
valuable for filling vacancies in the early 
spring. pd 


Tomatoes. 


Plants for fruiting in autumn and winter, 
and which were potted into g-inch pots last 
month, are making good progress. A quan- 
tity of fruit has set at the base of the plants, 
and this“is swelling freely. Diluted liquid 
manure is afforded the plants once weekly, 
and the house ventilated by day and night. 
The plants are trained on the single-stem 
system, all lateral shoots being removed as 
soon as they appear. As soon as the top of 
the plant reaches its limit of space, growth is 
stopped by pinching out the point. As the 
days will soon be short and dull, it will be 
necessary to artificially fertilise the flowers 
or they will not set freely. A sharp tap on the 
trellis. occasionally is usually — sufficient to 
effect fertilisation, doing this when the sun is 
shining and the ventilators are open. 
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_ young rods which are to fruit next season. 
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Raspberry canes. ae. a) : 

__At this season it is advisable to cut out the 


canes which have borne the current year’s > 
crop as their retention merely exhausts the 


The latter, too, where they are too thickly 
placed, may also be thinned to some extent. 
It is preferable to pull these out cleanly by 
the root rather than to cut them over at the 
ground level as is sometimes done. If, owing 
to the wet season, the quarter has become 
weedy, it may be lightly forked over in order 
that the weeds may be buried, and after the 
foliage has fallen, and the training completed, 
nothing further will be required if a good 
mulching of manure be laid over the surface. 


Strawberry plantations. 
These ought now to be taken in hand and 
cleaned down. If young. plantations be in 
view, no time ought to be lost before planting 
is completed. Those who may, before this — 
time, have finished their planting should not 
omit to give the young plants sufficient mois- 
ture to enable them to make a quick start.- 
Good growth at this season is of more value 
than it is in spring. Asin the case of Rasp- 
berries, a mulch of the best available manure 
will prove of present and future service to 
recently planted Strawberries. : “ 
September sowings. ewes 
Among other things which are usually 
sown at, or round about, this time, Clarkias, 
Schizanthus, and Tomatoes should be 
attended to. The two former will provide 
useful plants for greenhouse work in spring, 
while the Tomatoes will give fruits in April -— 
or. May, according to the treatment afforded. ~ 


Roses in pots. — . ee 
Less water should now be given to Roses _ 
in pots in order to help them to mature their , 
wood, and all weal: shoots must be cut out, 
leaving only the most robust growths for the ee 
coming season’s work. By and bye potting 
and pruning will be attended to. In some cases” = 
top-dressing may be all that is needful, and j 
the material used for this purpose should be= 
good, roughly-chopped loam, with the addi- 
tion.of some soot and a little bone meal, which ie 
will be found well adapted to the require. 
ments of the plants. — ‘ 


Kitchen garden. pEea 


The abnormally wet season has resulted in _ 
an equally abnormal plague of weeds, and, if 
possible, an effort should be made to get _rid->agg 
of as many of these, especially Groundsel,  — 
before they ripen their seeds. Hand-picking, a 
unfortunately, is a slow process, but, 246 
slow, it is sure. After cleaning, stir the soil | 
up among breaks of winter vegetables. Con-_ oe 
tinue to earth up Celery according to the re- 
quirements of the plants, performing the —— 
work, if possible, when the soil is compara-_ 
tively dry. There is plenty of Cauliflowers 
now where the culture has beem right, and 
Walcheren, Eclipse, and, of course, Autumn — 
Giant>need no recommendation. The last is 
occasionally objected. to as being too large 
for use in the dining room, but this fault (if 
fault it be) may be corrected by planting — 
closely. This will reduce the size, and leave 
the curds pure and white. Continue to get 
out Cabbages for spring cutting —Harbinger, | 
April, Flower of Spring, and Mein’s No, Pee 
the order named, will provide a reliable suc-_ 
cession. The bottom leaves of Parsley should 
now be cut off in order to promote fresh 
growths, and, if it has not already been done, 
a spare frame or two can be filled with 
plants in order to provide pickings when the 
outside supply is no longer available. All. 
early Potatoes should’ -now be” lifted anc 
stored, —=W.. McGe = 
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<2 Bee hives 

Having enjoyed and profited by the interest- 
ing arlicles on bees in your paper I should 
be most grateful if you or any correspondent 
could give candid, experienced opinion of the 
Canadian hive, ‘‘ Buckeye,’? as compared 
with our English standard hive. There ap- 
pear to me many advantages jn maintaining 
average temperature, greater brood space, 
etc., but also what seem possible counter- 
actions to these, i.e., the enormous weight if 
one had to move the brood-chamber- when 
full; that it stands too near the ground, at 
any rate, for a cold clay soil; and, though 1] 
was assured at the Ideal Homes Exhibition 
that the “ self-spacing ’’? was an advantage 
over the ‘‘ metal ends,’’ ‘‘ I hae ma doots,”’ 
and should be glad of the unbiassed opinion 
of a practical amateur who has worked with 
both sorts of hives. BEATRICE GRANT. 


[I have been asked for a “ 


© been: candid, experi- 
enced opinion 


upon the Canadian ‘ Buck- 


/_ eye’’ hive as compared with our English 


> ae 


standard hive. I am unable to submit~an 
opinion based on experience, because I have 


never myself used such a hive, nor even seen 


a 


< 


(2 


- into the wood. 


one, neither have I met with any user of it. 
It is, however, possible for me to launch a 
candid opinion from particulars I have 
~ gathered, which are to this effect, that so long 
as our English hives, especially those of the 
W.B.C. type, are known to be satisfactory 
from the experience of the best English bee- 
keepers, it would not be wise for the ordinary 
amateur to make any experiments in our 
country with a hive built upon lines found 
suited to Canada. Inasmuch as the ‘‘ Buck- 
eve ”’ hive is manufactured in Canada, exten- 
sions for it and internal apparatus would not 
be as easy to-obtain as similar requirements 
for a hive from an English manufactorv, even 
though the Canadian firm had agents in this 
country. From an illustration I have there 
would not seem to be anything particularly 
unique or advantageous in this tvpe. 
if the brood-chamber be, as appears in the 
picture at my side, composed of a brood-box 
and hive body all in one, it is simply nothing 
more than an English double-walled hive. 
- This is quite serviceable and effective, but is 
not quite so handy to manage as the hive with 
a movable brood-box, which I myself prefer. 


That the ‘‘ Buckeye ’’ stands too low is really - 


no objection, because any hive can be raised 
by having a separate stand made for it, or by 
setting it on two columns of bricks built to 
the height required. ‘To set any hive, with or 
without légs, on bricks is, to my mind, an 
excellent plan for keeping damp from rising 
Bricks also furnish a strong 
foundation, which must be so firm as to re- 
main level, while the height and weight of the 
hive gradually increase during the ‘honey- 
gathering season. ; 

. Metal ends myself I should be loth to aban- 
don, whatever the “‘ self-placing ’’ of the 
-“ Buckeye ’? may be. A greater brood space, 
which the makers of this hive claim as an 
advantage, can be secured by giving an order 
to that effect when a new English hive is 


_ ordered. But the increasing practice among 
beekeepers, ’ 


of doubling, very sufficiently 
meets any demands for more brood space. 
Besides which, doubling is said to be a capital 


' preventive against swarming, and with the 


resulting greater population in the hive there 
is also, in a normal season, every probability 
of a big honey harvest without the dread of a 
swarm emerging to hinder the work. The 
only likely objection to doubling is that it 


Indeed, . 
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makes the hive, with the supers, too tall. The 
real beekeeper will dismiss such objection be- 
cause with a solid foundation, of which I have 
spoken above to ‘maintain the perpendicular, 
and the necessary Aifts, height betokens 
prosperity in a beehive. 

I am sorry not to be able to speak from 
experience of the ‘‘ Buckeye ”’ hive, which I 
do not condemn in any way. In comparison 
with English hives it appears to possess no 
material advantages over our own types, 
which have been long and well tested, both in 
small and large apiaries. I should like to 
hear from any reader who has used _ this 
Canadian hive. ] BoRe rH, 


Foul brood. 


The worst enemy the bee-keeper has to 
contend with is the infectious disease known 
as ** foul brood.’’ It is a disease that spreads 
so rapidly that a whole neighbourhood some- 
times becomes infested with it in one season, 
needing great perseverance and constant atten- 
tion on the part of the bee-keeper to eradicate 
it. Being a fungoid growth, it is necessary 
to stop its development, and it is found that 
this can be effected by the use of salicylic 
acid; if, however, the disease is allowed to 
get to its worst state, a cure is much more 
difficult. In a healthy state the young grubs 
have a pearly-white appearance, and lie curled 
round at the base of the cell, but are found 
stretchéd horizontally and of a brown colour 
in the earlier stages of the disease, while in 
the advanced stage the cells contain a dark, 
putrid substance, which emits a most dis- 
agreeable smell, perceptible some distance 
from the hive. On the appearance of this 
troublesome disease the queen should be re- 
moved, and all cells containing foul brgod 
uncapped and sprayed with salicylic solution 
in the following proportions : Salicylic, 1 02. ; 
soda borax, I oz.; water, 4 pints. The 
combs and bees should then be placed in a 
fresh hive which has previously been washed 
with the above solution, the most diseased 
parts of the combs having been first cut away. 
Hives containing old combs appear to~ be 
more liable to this disease than those contain- 
ing new and clean combs; it is well, there- 
fore, to occasionally examine hives of old 
combs to see that they are free from foul 
brood. 

Frepinc Bers or DiseaseD Hives.—Much 
trouble will be experienced in banishing this 
disease from the apiary if early remedial 
measures be not taken, for if allowed from 
neglect to assume its worst type, the only 
alternative will be to remove the bees, joining 
them to another colony, or treating them as 
a_swarm, destroy the combs, and scald and 
thoroughly cleanse the hive, frames, floor- 
boards, etc., painting them over with salicylic 
solution, brushing it well into all crevices. 
To ensure the perfect eradication of a disease 
of so formidable character, every possible en- 
deavour should be made to stamp it out 
thoroughly on its first appearance, to ensure 
which the total destruction of all the combs 
in the hive is to be recommended, and the 
hive scalded with boiling water in every part. 
When dry, limewash thoroughly inside and 
out, when it can be used again after stand- 
ing for a time. Every implement used while 
operating, as well as the hands, should be 
thoroughly disinfected by washing in a solu- 
tion of salicylic acid, made by dissolving a tea- 
spoonful in a quart of boiling water, with 
the addition of a pinch of powdered borax, 
and used cold. In feeding the bees from a 
diseased hive, the solution may be added to 
every 12 lbs. or 15 lbs. of sugar boiled down. 
If it be wished to feed with honey from the 
infested combs, it should be first boiled for a 
short time, adding salicylic acid. 
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Trade Notes. 


: Messrs. Stockton and Bunn, Ltd., 11, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, supply a use- 
ful accessory called Gardedge. It comprises 
metal sections for—bordering, with metal 
stakes for fixing. The edging is supplied in 
1-foot, 3-feet, and 6-feet lengths; also radius 
and corner pieces. It is easily laid or taken 
up and is strong yet neat in appearance. 





The Gazeway Gardens. 


The enterprise of Messrs. W. H. Gaze and 
Sons, Ltd.,.of Kingston-on-Thames, in con- 
verting 43 acres of neglected riverside fields at 
Ditton into the ‘‘ Gazeway ’’—a_ series of 
model gardens to suit every taste—has added 
a new beauty spot to Greater London which 
will be a revelation to amateur gardeners if 
not to the majority of experts in garden de- 
sign. Rock, waterfall, sunken, Rose, her- 
baceous, Dutch, Italian, fruit, moraine, 
topiary, a child’s garden and playground, and 
other examples of garden construction are in- 
cluded in harmonious setting around an old 
mansion now entirely refitted and furnished 
on modern lines by this firm. The “ All- 
Weather ’’ hard tennis court also figures in 
the scheme, with an apparatus for play in 
artifieial daylight. Townsfolk will be speci- 
ally attracted to the ‘‘ Backyard ’’ models, 
showing the possibilities of making a delight- 
ful garden even in the smallest of spaces. It. 
is a remarkable fact that the entire under- 
taking has been carried out during the past 
seven months. A stately Cedar and a broadly- 
spanning Walnut-tree, both of great antiquity, 
as well as a Mulberry-tree now loaded with 
fruit, are upon the site and add much to the 
picturesqueness of the gardens. The firm is 
to be congratulated on its achievement. G. 





Amended seeds regulations. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desires to give notice that the ‘‘ Seeds Regula- 
tions, 1921,’’ which were made in pursuance 
of the provisions of the Seeds Act, 1920, were 
withdrawn as from August toth, 1922, and 
have been replaced by the ‘‘ Seeds Regula- 
” The terms of the new Regula- 
tions are practically identical with those of 
the previous Regulations, except as regards 
the following points :— 

1. Grass and Clover seed, when sold, or 
exposed for sale, for other than agricultural 
purposes (e.q., as lawn Grass seed), will be 
excluded from the operations of the Seeds 
Act. 

2. A statement as to the percentage of pure 
germinating seed, or ‘‘real value” of 
Grasses and Clovers, is no longer required. 

3. Alsike and White Clover, when grown 


‘together, may be treated, for the purpose of 


the Regulations, as one seed, provided they 
are declared to have been grown together. 

4. Sprouted cereal seeds are not to be 
treated as impurities for the purpose of test- 
ing, that.is to say, they are not to be picked 
out of the sample put up for the germination 
test. 

5. The authorised minimum percentage of 
germination in the case of Broccoli and Cauli- 
flower seed is reduced from 65 per cent. to 
60 per cent. 

6. Seed Potatoes, the variety of which is 
less than the standard purity of 97 per cent., 
may now be sold as seed Potatoes, provided 
such Potatoes are declared as being of mixed 
varieties. 

Copies of the Seeds Act, 1920, and of the 
Seeds Regulations. 1922, may be obtained 
through any bookseller or directly from H.M. 
Stationery Office. Imperial House, Kings- 
way, net price 3d. each. 
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National Rose Society’s Show. 
September 2st, 1922, 


Any doubts that may have existed concern- 
ing the success of this, the last N.R.S. Show 
of the year, on account of the recent un- 
favourable weather, were quickly allayed on 
entering the well-filled hall at Vincent Square. 
Well-filled it was, for, apart from a wealth of 
exhibits, the public rose to the occasion and a 
few minutes after the doors were thrown open 
it was difficult to move from stand to stand 
or.to obtain more than a glimpse of the ex- 
hibits. The crowd, indeed, was a fine tribute 
to the popularity of our national flower. 

The new seedling Roses naturally attracted 
the most attention, and in this section 
Messrs. S. MeGredy and Son put up no fewer 
than 12 exhibits. A gold medal was awarded 
to their Rose Florence M. Izzard, A lovely 
rich golden-yellow H.T. of excellent form, 


with good stems and ~attractive bronzed 
foliage. Four Certificates of Merit fell to the 
same firm, the successful Roses being = 


Vesuvius, a single H.T. of a deep rich red; in 
colouring very reminiscent:of K. of K.; Mrs. 
G. Heath, a pleasing apricot, tinged yellow 
H.T.; Arthur Cook, a deep red H.T. of good 
form, blooms carried on stout stems and de- 
lightfully fragrant; also Mrs. C. W. Edwards, 
a rich pink H.T. of first-rate form. Of 
Messrs. McGredy’s exhibits passed by the 
judges. we liked the glowing apricot H.T. 
Kathleen Brodie and the rich deep red Albert 
E. Amos. The latter is wonderfully fragrant 
and should be popular. It was not in quite 
such good condition as some of the other 
exhibits. 

Messrs. H. Morse and Sons weré awarded 
a Certificate of Merit for a sport of Ophelia 
named Westfield Star, a Rose of. first-rate 
form and of the palest sulphur colour. The 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton obtained a Certificate 
of Merit for his hybrid Musk, Nur Mahal, 
semi-double. and. pale. pink. Other note- 
worthy exhibits were Messrs. D. Prior and 
Son’s Alice Amos, a charming single dwarf 
American pillar, and the same firm’s Ideal, a 
valuable dark red Polyantha; Messrs. Bees’ 
H.T.’s Puck, Portia, and Sybil; and Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros.” H.T. Mrs. Tresham Gilbey. 

In the nurserymen’s. section. for 24 blooms 
of general exhibition Roses Messrs. A. Dick- 
son and Sons obtained the premier award and 
a silver medal for a perfect bloom of Annie 
Crawford, a pleasing pale pink H.P. They 
also had Mrs. Franklin) Dennison, Molly 
Bligh, and Snow Queen in the best of condi- 
tion. Messrs. Hugh Dickson were ‘the 
runners-up with first-rate blooms of Lady 
Alice Stanley and J. G. Glassford among 
others. Messrs. B. R. Cant took third place. 
For 18 blooms in the same section Mr. G. 
Prince was first, Mr. G. Burch second, and 
Mr. H. Drew third. For 12 blooms Mr. 
Prince scored another success, Messrs. D. 
Prior and Sons Were second, and Mr.’ H. 
Drew third. R 

In the section for three baskets of cut 
Roses Messrs. H. Dickson won the first prize 


with Gorgeous, M. Buckley, and W. E. 
Wallace. Messrs. McGtedy and Son’ were 


second with Admiration, Una Wallace, and 
Mrs. C. Lamplough. It must have been a 
near thing between these two. For \ five 
baskets of cut Roses Messrs. Chaplin Bros. 
were first, Messrs. A. Dickson second, and 
Messrs. H. Dickson third. For threébaskets 
of cut Roses Mr. G. Lilley was first and Mr, 
J. Mattock second. - For baskets of dwarf 
Polyantha Roses Mr. G. Prince obtained the 
premier award with Coral Cluster, Orleans, 
and Nurse Cavell. Messrs. G. Jackman and 
Son were the runners-up. Other winners in 
this section were Mr. J. Mattock and Messrs, 


Chaplin Bros., with Messrs. F. Cant and F. 
Spooner taking second places respectively. 

The groups of Roses are always a centre of 
attraction. In the section for large groups 
Mr. E. Hicks obtained a well-deserved award. 
Apart from the quality of his exhibits, which 
were all in wonderfully good form, the 
arrangement of his group was very well 
thought out and executed. We noted, in good 
form, the ever-popular Los Angeles, Mrs. E. 
Hicks, the delightful” pink H.T. which 
created something of a sensation three years 
ago, Mrs. C. Lamplough, and the rich red 
Hoosier Beauty among a host of good things. 
Hardly less attractive was Messrs. Bees’ ex. 
hibit, which obtained second prize. Inde- 
pendence Day, raised by the firm, had pride 
of place, and a large group of the rich golden 
blossoms made a striking note in the centre 
of the stand. Other good blooms were 
Melody, Lady Pirrie, George Dickson, Isobel, 
and K, of K. One of the features of the show 
was the remarkable quality of the last-named 
Rose, not only on this, but on many othe: 
stands. 

In the competition for smaller groups 
Messrs. G. Prince and A. J. and C. Allen 
were the winners, the former taking first prize 
for a first-rate group, including the distinct 
orange-pink Henrietta, the brilliant. red Red 
Cross, Los Angeles, Ophelia, and Isobel. 
Messrs. Allen also staged several of the above- 
mentioned varieties, also Mrs. H. Morse, 
K. of K., and Emma Wright. 

There was keen competition in the class for 
36 distinct varieties. Messrs. J. Jeffries and 
Son won the first prize, and their collection 
contained exceptionally fine blooms of Mme. 
E. Herriot and Mrs. Bullen, of a lovely 
cochineal shaded yellow colour. Mr. G. 
Mattock took second prize with, amongst 
others, excellent blooms of Lady Hillingdon, 


Padre, Severine, and Johanna Bridge. 
Messrs. F. Cant and.Co, secured the third 
prize. . 


In the class for 18 distinct varieties Mr. 
H. Street-put up some good blooms of Cheer- 
ful, Hawl Mark Crimson, Isobel, and 
Henrietta, which obtained for him the premier 
award. “Messrs. Chaplin Bros. ° obtained 
second prize with excellent blooms of Red 
Letter Day, C. K. Douglas, and Mrs. A. E. 
Powell. 

The artistic classes are a great feature of 
the N.R.S. Shows, for no flowers lend them- 
selves better to table decoration than Roses. 
Mrs. Courtney Page and Mrs. Bide both 
carried off first prizes, whilst the second prizes 
went to Mrs. Oakley Fisher and Miss Prince. 
We particularly admired’ the decorative effect 
of Isobel on Mrs. Fisher’s tastefully-arranged 
table. « As usual, the amateurs were much-in 
evidence and, in many cases, their exhibits 
reached a very high standard. In the class 
for 12 blooms of distinct varieties Mr. G. 
Speight, Market Harborough, won a well- 
merited first prize, also a silver medal for the 


best Rose in the amateurs’ section. This 
went to a fine bloom of George Dickson. Mr. 


F. H. Fieldgate, Colchester, who was a big 
winner in the amateurs’ classes, obtained the 
second award. We particularly admired an 
excellent bloom of Mrs. C. Lamplough in this 
exhibit. ; 

Other. exceedingly creditable exhibits in the 
amateurs’ section were those of Mr. G. A. 
Hammond, Burgess Hill, who obtained the 
premier award for six distinct varieties with 
Irish Fireflame, Irish Elegance, Mrs. Redford, 
and Emma Wright, particularly good. Mr. 
F. H. Fieldgate was the runner-up with 
Avoca, Irish Elegance, and Lyon Rose as his 
best. For a basket of cut Roses Mr. S. W. 
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Burgess, Tonbridge, carried off the award 
with some wonderfully well-grown blossoms 
of Ophelia. Mrs. H. R. Darlington, Potters 
Bar, ran the winner close with Mrs. Edward 
Powell. Another excellent amateur exhibit 
was the prize-winning bowl of Roses put up ~ 

by Mrs. C, Geddes. ntl Ge b 
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A hint to flower show 
makers, 


I have acted for many years as a judge at 
village and parish shows, and, season after 
season, I have protested against the inclusion 
of Leeks, Parsnips, Tap-rooted Beets, and 
Carrots in the schedules of shows held in July. 
It must be apparent that to invite entries of 
these is but to encourage waste, for none ot 
these subjects are, at that time, half grown, 
and, not uncommonly, for half-a-dozen speci- 
mens the competitor must lift 20 or 30 roots, 
ali of which, save those selected, are usually 
wasted. Parsnips ought never to be asked 
for in schedules until late autumn, nor taper- 
ing Beets or Carrots until September is well 
advanced. What good purpose is served, too, 
by offering prizes for ‘* heaviest baking 
Apples ’’ and ‘* Apples fit for dessert ’? in mid- % 
July? These are not at that time fit for 6x- 4 
hibition, and in a season such as this the 
samples shown were utterly preposterous, 
so much so that at two shows, and much to — 
the indignation of the committee and, no -4 
doubt, of the exhibitors, I resolutely refused 
to make any awards. Perhaps these remarks _ 
_may lead to a reformation in the schedules ot __ 
the midsummer shows. “Kirk ea 
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A Rose Society for Southgate. Se: 


We are asked to state that a meeting of —— 
Rose lovers in the Southgate district, North _ 
London, is to be held at 157, Fox Lane, ‘ 
Palmers Green, on October oth, with a view 
to the formation of an Amateur Rose Society _ : 

for Southgate. PAL ACS ae 





LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RHS, 
MEETING ON SEPT. 19, 1922. 








First Class Certificate. Ae 
~ Leelio-Cattleya Pyramus from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 


Haywards Heath. ‘ 
Award of Merit. Cote 


Odontioda Renown, from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells. . 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. — 


Gentiana Kurroo, from Mr. W. Wells, \jun., Merstham; Aster 

- Queen of Colwall, from Mr. Ballard, Great Malvern ; Codonopsis 

tibetica, from Mr. A. K. Bulley; Pyrus malus transitoria, from 
Mr, C, J. Lucas, Warnham Court. : +7 


Medals, | 


GoLp.—Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Dahlias ; Messrs, - t- 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, for Dahlias. i se : 
SILVER Gi~r BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
for Asters; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for Dahlias ‘and 
cut Shrubs; Mr. F. Wood, Ashtead, Surrey, fur hardy plants. x : 
SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, Highgate; 
Mr. T. House, Westbury-on-Trym, for Scabious; Mr. G. @ ay 
Whitelegg, Chislehurst; Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, for. 
Carnations; Mr. Yandell, Maidenhead, for Chrysanthemums ; _ ; 
Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, Dorset, for hardy 
plants; Messrs. Burrell, Cambridge, for Dahlias ; Messrs. Pipers, 
Slough, for miscellaneous; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, for Dahlias; Messrs. Ladhams, Shirley, Southampton, for 
hardy plants; Mr. T. Carlile, Loddon, Twyford, Berks ; Mra. Ree 
Russell, Richmond, for Clematis; Messrs. Allwood Bros., for 
Carnations; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants ; 
Riding, Chingford, for Dahlias; Messrs. Blackmore a 
don, Bath, for Begonias; Mr, J.T. W 
Dahlias; Mr, G. W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants; ‘Mr. K, 
Luxford, Harlow, for Chrysanthemums. “ : ‘9 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mr. E. Ballard, for Michaelmas Daisies; 
Messrs, Waterer, Sons and Crisp, for hardy plntitas Chalk Hill 
Nursery, for Antirrhinums, ete.; Mr. W. Wells, Jnr., for hardy 
plants; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Lush’ Hill Park, for. 
Carnations and Roses. pe ss ; 
BRONZE FLORA.—Lowe and Gibson, for Gladioli; Mr. W. 
Rich, Bath, for hardy plants. 4 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Miss Hopkins, for hardy plants. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


Medals, r 


oxi 

Hoga MEMORIAL,—Messrs. Thos, Rivers and Son, Sawbridge- _ 

pach, for fruit trees in pots; Messrs. Prior and Son, Colchester, 
or apples. “2 
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PLANTS AND. FLOWERS. 


- Begonias unhealthy. 


fe 
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- (j. H.).—The injury to your Begonia leayes 


js due to yellow thrips, insects so tiny that 


-ing a fairly moist atmosphere. 


it is very difficult to see them. True, we could 
not find any insects on the leaves sent, but 
the damage is done when the leaves are 
young, and as the leaves- grow the disease 
develops. An unduly dry atmosphere is the 
principal cause of the trouble, and the best 
remedy is frequent vaporising and maintain- 
It is of no 
use attempting to restore any plants so badly 


-affected as the pieces you send us, and the 


4 


best plan will be to clear them out into a 
frame and dry them off, gathering up and 
burning all the shoots and leaves. 

Rose leaves. spotted. . . : 
-(B. E.).—Your Rose leaves have been at- 
tacked by a diSease known as Rose-leaf black- 
blotch. It is a very common fungus, and 
many growers treat it as of small account, 
except that it disfigures the plants. If you 
spray your plants another season with copper 
solution you will be able to keep it in check. 
‘The recipe is as follows : Carbonate of copper, 
1 oz.; carbonate of ammonia, 5 oz. Mix 
these together in a quart of hot water, and 
then add 16 gallons of water. Apply at in- 
tervals of a few days, until you are satisfied 
that the fungus has been checked. - 


FRUIT. 


Vines failing. se 


(H. C.).—We are afraid that as the berries 
of the Muscats are shrivelling they are seed- 
less, the result of not being properly fertilised 
at the time the bunches were in flower. Had 


you collected the pollen from the flowers of 


the Black Hamburgh Vines with a camel-hair 
brush, and conveyed it to the flowers of the 
Muscats, lightly drawing the brush down on 


all sides of the bunches, so that the pollen 


would adhere to the stigmas of the flowers, 
this trouble would probably. not have arisen. 


With regard to mildew, this is usually caused © 


by draughts or a cold stagnant atmosphere, 
or, in other words, too cool a temperature 
and the want of judicious ventilation. Mus- 


eats and the Lady Downe’s variety require a 


temperature of not less than 70 deg. to 75 deg. 
by day and 60 deg. to 65 deg. at night after 
they have reached the setting stage. Ventila- 
tion must also be carefully carried out by al- 
lowing a small amount when the temperature 
rises to 80 deg., and gradually increasing it if 
the weather is bright, until the maximum 
amount is being admitted at mid-day. When 
the temperature begins to fall, the amount of 
ventilation should be reduced, and close for 
the day when the thermometer indicates-a 
temperature of 80 deg. to 85 deg. The usual 
time for closing in fine weather would in your 


locality be from 4.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. (summer 


~time). You will see by this that your system 
of affording ventilation is at fault, and with 


regard to syringing of the Vines this is un- 


_ necessary after the Vines have broken and the 


shoots begin to grow out. You would do well 
to purchase a work entitled, ‘‘ Vines and 
Vine Culture,’ by A. F. Barron, price 5s. 6d., 
to be had from the office of this journal. 
Carefully study this; you will find it most 


helpful not only in regard to the points on 


which you seek information, but all other par- 
ticulars in connection with Vine growing. 


: MISCELLANEOUS. © 
Leaf-soil, = > . 


(G. L. Ede).—Owing to the objection of 


many plants to Fir Needles these should not 
be mixed with ‘those of the Ilex, which make 


‘anyone could wish to see, 


was full of them. 


~ own home. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


excellent leaf-mould— There are, however, 
occasions where Fir Needles can be used with 
advantage, one of which is that of mulching 


hardy Heaths ahd many other shrubs and 


trees. I have seen the Fire Bush (Em- 

bothrium coccineum) heavily “mulched with 

them and doing well. : 
SHORT REPLIES. 

A. H. Wolley Dod.—Cut out the flowering 
spikes and so encourage the plants to break 
from the bottom and render them bushy. 

Scot.—We know of no weekly journal de- 
voted to forestry. 


ore 
Obituary. 
Mrs. Berkeley, of Spetchley. 

A very great gardener passed away when 
Mrs. Berkeley, of Spetchley, died last month. 
Compared with her sister, Miss Ellen Will- 
mott, she was but little known by the garden- 
ing public, but those who were privileged to 
know something of that peculiarly charming, 
simple-minded, and lovable woman, and of 
her home near Worcester, were well aware of 
her wonderful knowledge of. the ways and 
wants of plants, which, mutatis mutandis, 
extended ‘from the Cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon even unto the Hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall.’’ She was so quiet and un- 
assuming that no one who only met her 
casually at~shows would ever imagine how 
much she knew. To realise it one must go 
to Spetchley and see all the rare plants that 
were in the borders, and the marvellous way 
in which she achieved the beautiful combina- 
tions that fascinated everyone who saw them. 
This is a fairly easy matter when common- 
place and showy plants are used, but to do it 
with rare and choice ones is a very diffefent 
proposition. She was rightly proud of the 
trees in the grounds, and of the Cedars sent 
to Spetchley by the famous John Evelyn not 
the least. ‘They are still in fine condition and 
are a great feature of the grounds. Many 
families of flowers at different times have 
claimed ‘her attention—Daffodils, Poly- 
anthuses, Campanulas, and Anemones per- 
haps most of all. April 25th this year was a 
great day for her. She filled a corner of the 
R.H.S.-Hall at Vincent Square with as fine 
a group of garden Primrose-Polyanthuses as 
and also received 
an Award of Merit from the Daffodil Com- 
mittee for her exquisite~ white trumpet 
variety, Robert Berkeley. She was an ex- 
hibitor at some of the early shows of the 
Midland Daffodil Society. In 1902 and 1903 
she carried off on each oecasion the first prize 
in the big ‘ Fifty’? class, and in 1905 the 
first prize for 12 Daffodil seedlings. Among 
the varieties staged was the above-mentioned 
Robert Berkeley. Her love for the Daffodil 
was not confined to the cultivation of show 
varieties. The park round about the house 
The masterly artless way 
in which they are planted and grouped is not 
the least of her horticultural triumphs at her 
In her reign of 25 vears she, 
aided by her husband, accomplished the 
seemingly impossible. She made the desert 
blossom. as the Rose, turning the mediocre 
and neglected garden into one of the best and 
most interesting in the country, and reviving 
the fame and glory of the place which had 
remained dormant ever since the time of the 
Robert Berkeley, who, in the closing decades 
of the seventeenth century, was the friend and 














correspondent of John Evelyn (Kalendarium 


Hortense, 8th Edition, London, 1691, page 
68). As a private letter which I have received 
since her death puts it, ‘‘ she was really a 
very. remarkable gardener,” and may I add, 
in conclusion, a most generous one too. 
JOSEPH JACOB. 
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Horticultural Societies” 
News. 


St. Columb’s 22nd annual show proved a 
great success. ‘The entries totalled over 400 ; 
among these, groups of flowers were very fine, 
and the decorative plants especially so. Mr. 
J. Liddicoat showed: some excellent Cactus 


Dahlias, lemon. and dark. There were a 
good lot of Apples, and Mr. J. O. Walkey 


exhibited Pears, not for competition. Good 
as were the flowers and fruit, the vegetables 
were, if anything, better, and some extra- 
ordinarily fine exhibits were staged in the cot- 
tage classes. In the cut flower classes Mr. 
J. Liddicoat secured seven first prizes and two 
Mr. E. J. Tretheway won three 
firsts and four seconds, and also two first and 
one second in the flowers-in-pot classes. Mr. 
W. Stephens secured most first prizes in the 
vegetable section. Mr. S. H. Brewer, who 
also won several first prizes in this section, 
won the ‘‘ G.I.’ medal for the best group of 
six vegetables. 


Langholm Societies had 835 entries at their 
annual show, which proved a very successful 
event. Mr. J. Little had most points-in pot 
plants, Mr. Wm. Hotson in cut flowers, and 
Mr. J. Jardine most in vegetables. The 
“G.I.’? medal was the award’ for the best 
Rose bloom in the show, and went to Mr. 
Wm. Hotson, who showed a very fine speci- 
men of Coronation. Mr. Hotson-also secured 
the special prize for the best Picotee bloom. 


The annual show. of the Terling and Fair- 
stead Horticultural Society was held at 
Terling, Essex, on September 6th, in perfect 
weather. The show was generally acknow- 
ledged to be the best ever held in the village, 
every available inch of space in the hall being 
taken up with produce of great merit, the 
honey alone being inferior to that of last year 
—a natural result of the colder season. The 
‘G.I.’ bronze medal was awarded for the 
highest number of points in Class E 
(labourers’ class) and was won by Mr. John 
Bright with four first prizes (12 points), who 
showed a particularly fine collection of vege- 


tables. There was strong competition in all 
classes. The silver challenge cup, presented 


by the Dowager Lady Rayleigh, was won by 
Mr. John White, of Fairstead, for most points 
in the ‘‘ open”? class. All competitions were 
reserved for those who do their own garden- 
ing, and so the-greater praise must be given 


-to the beautiful display of fruit and flowers, 


not for competition, which was put up by Mr. 
A. Wilson, head gardener at Terling Place. 


The ninth annual show of the Sheerness, 
East, Cottage Gardeners’ Association was 
thoroughly successful and competition proved 
keen. The largest entry was in the Aster 
class, where no less than nine entries of 12 in 
each were shown, of whom Mr. J. Brazier, 
Junr., obtained highest honours. Splendid 
entries in the Potato class gave the judges 
some difficulty as the exhibits were so fine. 
Mr. J. Dobson secured the cup for the best 
exhibits in the show. In the other classes 
were found plenty of beautiful exhibits. Mr. 
Burrett’s collection of blooms was specially 
meritorious. Mr. Hunt was the winner of 
the best exhibit of table Marrows, and 
thoroughly deserved our medal. 


At the Menstrie Society Show vegetables 
were a specially meritorious class, and the 
“ G1.’ medal was the award for the best 
collection. Mr. D. Kerr secured the prize and 
also obtained the ‘‘ Toogood ” bronze plaque 
for the highest number of points. MrooJs 


Donaldson, who was a good second, gained 


the special prize for most points in the pot 
plant section, 


' 
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“Gardening Illustrated ” 
Medal Winners. 


ABOYNE HORTICULTURAL Soctrty : Mr. Wim. 
Morrison, most points vegetable section. 

ARRETON HORTICULTURAL Soctrety : Mr. W. 
Woodmore, highest points, 

BALLYMENA GARDEN Ptors Association : 
Mr: Joseph Marcus, vegetables. 

BarRNARD CaSTLE ALLOTMENT HoLpERs’ As- 
sociation ; Mr. F. Guyll. 

BEDWELLTY AGRICULTURAL Society : Police- 
Sergt. J. Caines. 

BiGGAR HorricuttruraL Society: 
David Lawson, most points (amateur), 

BIRKENHEAD HorticuLturat Society: Mr. 
F. W. Margerison, highest points flowers 
(allotment holders’ section). 

Broom (ROTHERHAM) ALLOTMENTS SOCIETY : 
Mr. W. O’Brien, highest points. 

BurNnLey ALLotmeNtT Ho pers’ ASssocia- 
TION: Mr. T. W. Barber, vegetables. 

CEFN AND VAyNoR FLOWER SHOW: Mr. 
Hale, Sweet Peas. 

CHADWELL HratH HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. W. Wynn, vegetables. 





Mr. 


CHESHIRE AGRICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
W. J. Lee, culinary Apples, 

CHESTER Roap Lanp Society: Mr. A. 
Meacham, vegetables. 

CoLNE HorricutturaL Socirery :> Mr. iE; 


Blackburn, vegetables. 
CORNFORTH AND Districr GARDENERS’ As- 


SOCIATION: Mr. G. Barrow, best hand 
bouquet. 
COWBRIDGE GARDENING CLass: Master 


Ralph James, vegetables, 

CROXLEY GREEN HorricuLruraL SociEty : 
Mr. H. Atkins (gardener to A. N. Rickett, 
Esq.). 

DaRNALL | HoRTICULTURAL AND. FLORAL 
Society: Mr. J. Candlin, Globe Beétroots. 

DENTON AMATEUR GARDENERS’ SOCIETY : 
Mr. J. Marland, most points. 

DUNFERMLINE HorvricuLTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. 
Wm. Hendry, vegetables. 

EASTBOURNE ALLOTMENT 
E. G. Gibbs, highest points. 

EDLINGTON HortTICULTURAL~ ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. Frank Guest, F.R.H.S., vegetables. 

EDLINGTON, No. 5 ALLOTMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION : Mr. John Cook, Potatoes. 

ESHER AND THE Ditrons ALLOTMENT AND 
Home Propucr Association: Mr. B. A. 
Barrett, vegetables. 

FarRNLEY HorricuLturAL Sociery: Mr. CG. 
Pannell, most points. 

FARSLEY AND District ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Mr. W, Peacock, vegetables. 

FAULKBOURNE CotraGE GARDEN SOCIETY : 
Mr. John Walls, Carrots. 

FELLING HORTICULTURAL Society : Mr. John 
Haley (gardener to Major Stansfield), highest 
points open section. 

GORSEINON AND Disrricr HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. T. Powell, Potatoes. 

HALTWHISTLE ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
J. W. Maddison, vegetables. 

HASLINGDEN ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
H. Warburton, most points. 

HEIGHINGTON AND District Socirty : Mr. 
J. W. Williamson, points in cottagers’ classes. 

Hrywoop anp_ Disrricr HORTICULTURAL 
AND ALLOTMENT Society : Mr. Mark Green- 
wood (gardener to Mrs. Lord), most points. 

Hicu Speen GarRDEN. AND ALLOTMENT As- 
SOCIATION : Mr. W. Bean, vegetables. 

HINDLEY ALLOTMENT AND GARDEN ASSOCIA- 
MiON:. Mr. V. F. Abbott, most first awards 
members’ classes. 


SOCIETY :~. Mr. 


- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


HoRrncastTLE GARDENS ASSOCIATION: Mr. J. 
Small, vegetables. 

Ivy ALLortmeNt Association: Mr. F. W. 
Wackford, Potatoes. 3 

Kine’s HeratH ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. C. A. Holland, vegetables. 

KipEEN HorticuLtrurat Sociery : Mr. Wm. 
Craik, most meritorious exhibit (hardy fruit). 

LEVENSHULME HOoOr?rICULTURAL SociETy: 
Mr. J. Bickley. 

L. & N.W. Rattway Garpen Piors> Mr. 


_ I. Farley, most points, 


Lump anD WaTER ALLOTMENTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION : Messrs. J. Hargreaves and H. Pickup, 
Cauliflowers. 

May Lane ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION: Mr. ‘iF 
Maiden, vegetables. 

MERIONETH AGRICULTURAL Society: Mr. G. 
Fowles, highest points horticultural section. 


MIDDLETON Sr. GEORGE AGRICULTURAL AND 
HorTICULTURAL Socigry: Mr. H. J. Harring- 
ton, most points. 


Monpb NickEL Works GARDENING SOCIETY : 
Mr. W. Jones, highest points. 

NANTWICH FLORAL AND HorticuLTURAL 
Association ; Mr, Arthur Davies, vegetables. 


Norgsury Estate GARDEN 
A. G. Birchett, highest points. 





Society: Mr. 


PARKSTONE GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
G. W. Mudford, vegetables. 

‘PICKERING Horvicutrurat Society: Mr. 
Wm. Headley, highest points, 

PirMaston ALLOTMENT HOoLpERS’ ASSOCIA- 
tion, Lrp. : Mr. C, T. Bradley, vegetables, 

RAMSBOTTOM GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. Saml. Walker, Sweet Peas. 


Royat JERSEY HorticuLTuRAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. W. T. Morett, highest points flower sec- 
tion. . 


Royron ALLOTMENTS AND GARDENERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION ; Mr. Edward Schofield, Potatoes. 

SHOLING GARDENERS’ ‘Mr. 
I, M. Vokes, cut flowers. 


ASSOCIATION : 


SMALL HeatH ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. I’. Summers, highest points. 

Stockport HorvticutturaL Society: Mr. 
T. N. C. Neville (gardener, Mr. Barnes), col- 
lection of vegetables. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON ALLOTMENT SOCIETY ; 
Mr. Walter Stowe, Plums. 

Swasy Roab ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION > Mr. 
A. C. Booker, most successful exhibitor. 


Toppincton HorricuLturay Society : Mr. 
G. Ashley, cut flowers. 

T'yLorstown Horvicutturat Society: Mr. 
E. Howard, most points Potato section. 


WALTHAMSTOW CHRYSANTHEMUM AND 
GENERAL HorricuLruraL Society: Mr, W. J. 
Day, perennials. 


WARGRAVE FLOWER 
Langford, vegetables, 

WARGRAVE GARDEN ASSOCIATION : Mr. W. 
Johnson (gardener ito Sir Jas. Remnant, 
Bart., M.P.), vegetables. 

Watrorp HorricurturaL Socirry : Mr. 
T. W. Fellowes, thost entries staged, 

WESTERKIRK HORTICULTURAL Societys Mr. 
Jas. Grieve, highest points. 

West Essex SMaLLHOLpERS’ CLUB : Mr. 
J. E. Coker, highest points floral class, 

WHALLEY ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION : Mr. Wm. Bufton, highest points. 

WIVELSFIELD PRODUCE ASSOCIATION : Mr, if 
Goble, vegetables: 

WorsLty Horvicuururan SOCIETY : 
'. H. Kimmer, vegetables. 


SHow: Mr. Joseph 


Mr. 
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September 30, 1929. 
Ee ——EeE——— 
SCARBOROUGH AND DISTRICT 


Allotment Horticultural Association 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, NOV. 8th and 9th, __ 
in the GRAND HOTEL, ~ 


Bowl value £25; and over £60 prizes. 


HERBERT HODGSON, Hon. See., ; 7 
46, WESTBOROUGH, SCARBOROUGH, 
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CHEALS’ NURSERIES 


Over 100 Acres, 


CHEALS’ Ornamental Trees aud Shrubs in 
great variety, Climbers, Forest Trees, ete. 

CHEALS’ Roses, all sections. ; 

CHEALS?’ Fruit Trees, hardy, héalthy, 


true to name. 
CHEALS’ Hardy Flowers for Borders, 

Bogs, Rock Gardens, ete. 
CHEALS!’ Dahlias a speciality. 
CHEALS’ Seeds, Bulbs, and Sundries. 

Catalogues of each department free. 







CH EALS, Landscape Gardeners & Garden 
Architects. Designs prepared and advice | 
given in any part, Ilustrated Pamphlet free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd., 


The Nurseries, 














CHOICE BULBS 


_ We are Actual Growers. |, 
- Our List is ready and sent free on application. 


GEORGE ELSOM, bept.c» SPALDING. 


Established 78 Years. . 












SELECT “YOUR-. =) 


ROSE 


JERSEY “trees 


from our colour charts, illustrating 50 Varieties 
direct from photographs. 


Carnations, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pzeonies, 
Cordon and other Fruit Trees. 


All Carriage Paid, 


THE JERSEY NURSERIES, Ltd. 


(Successors to Philipb Le Cornu), 


THE JERSEY JERSEY. 


NURSERIES, 

SEAKALE CROWNS FOR FORCING. 
Selected, 20/= per 100. Specially selected, 27/6 per 100. 
MINT ROOTS. 

This year’s planting. 6/= per bushel. 
All prices ex farm or f.0.r. Special quotation for quantities. 




















F. A. SECRETT, 
Marsh Farm, Whitton Road, Twickenham. 


-COLLIN’S FAMOUS ROSES— 


For all purposes—Noted for Reliability. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 
post free. 


W. H. COLLIN & SONS, Rosé GROWERS, | 


SCRAPTOFT —— LEICESTER. 


PROTECTION 


One million yards damaged Canvas, 40 in. 
wide, 50-yard rolls, 8s., carriage paid. 4 roll 
lots f.o.r. Preston, 13d. per yard. Secure now. 
Ideal for protection against frost, shading, +i 
ete. Cannot be repeated once stock is cleared. 


EMPIRE NETTING CO., FOSTER’S SQ., PRESTON 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription, 





No: 2274.--Vo.. XLIV. 





OCTOBER 7, 1922. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 
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Standard Rose-trees. 


If I might grow but one Rose-tree it would 
take the form of a standard, and if but one 
variety was permitted it undoubtedly would 
be La France. We all have our particular 
fancies, and our favourite Rose is more a 
matter of sentiment than of definite selection 
where so many varieties are concerned. 
Nevertheless, the statement I have made is 
sound, and if the reader would seriously con- 
sider the same question there is little doubt 
but that the standard tree would be chosen 
even if another favourite reigned ‘supreme. 
In the old world gardens of this country the 
standard Rose-tree played a prominent part. 
This we know from pictures of the day, and 


“serious reflection will prove to us not only its 


greater favour over bush, pillar, or climber, 
but it will also give us some idea as to the 
care and interest taken by our forefathers in 
their trees. 


Undeniably. the standard Rose-tree_ is 


harder to grow, for shape is everything, and 


pruning often becomes a problem hard to 
solve even with experts, but, after all, the 
difficulties are not of a serious character, and 
they extend very little beyond those of the 
well-ordered bush or climbing tree. The ad- 
vantages of the standard are very obvious. 
First, it gives you Roses growing at a height 
at which they are most pleasing to lool at; 
secondly, it presents a tree at a height where 
it is most easily tended; and thirdly, it in- 
creases the possibilities of a garden and lends 
to it a general effect which without it it would 
be hard to produce. Not every variety of the 
Queen of Flowers will make a good standard, 
although good standards can be made out of 
nearly every variety. Again, not every variety 
of Rose is suited ito this particular method of 
culture. Take, for instance, that well-known 
Rose Mildred Grant. . Its habit of growth 
would preclude its selection as a standard 
tree. It is very erect, a moderate bloomer, 
and makes comparatively little wood. It is 
best grown as a maiden tree for fine Roses, 
since, after its first or second year, it de- 
teriorates rapidly. _Now take a Rose like 
Augustine Guinoisseau. This Rose blooms 
twice in the year, makes a grand head of 
bloom and foliage, and, by not being too 
erect, is better suited for a standard tree. 


-fragrance under the most comfort 


_ purpose. 


You want at all times to be able to look into 
the very heart of a Rose and to inhale its 
able condi- 
tions without having to pluck it for either 
For these two reasons, as much as 





Gladiolus Perfect Peace. (See p, 672.) 


anything else, I w ould determine that all 
Roses of very erect growth are best grown as 
half- standards if grown on tall Briars at all. 
Of course, there are exceptions, as in the 
case of Mrs. John Laing and others of similar 
type. Such Roses do equally well on full 
standards; owing to the size of the head they 
form. It siande to reason that the larger the 
head the less central will the blooms be ‘placed 


* 


and the more easily will they be looked into, 


since they will be flowering at different 
angles. Many Roses, like Bessie Brown and 


Francois Dubreuil, hang their heads so badlv 
that if they are_not grown as standards they 
are not seen at all unless cut, and even then 
unless wired for vase decoration they are of 
small value or pleasure. 


To enjoy a flower you want to be able to 
take in all its beauties and inhale its perfume 
in comfort, and to have to stoop down at all 
times to inspect a bloom is not conducive to 
enjoyment. Of course, we cou!d not have a 
garden of all standard and _ half-standard 
Roses, but I should not care to have a garden 
without them. Granted the cost is more, 
but then the stocks or Briars are harder to 
procure than those for dwarf trees, and, when 
budded, a seleoted tree represents one in 10 or 
20 of all those stocks gathered—no small con- 
sideration when we buy simply at the regular 
market price. If we live in thé country we 
have every opportunity of collecting from the 
hedgerow our own standard Briars and of 
budding them with any variety we desire, but 
at the same time it is not always easy to get 
the buds we require and just when we want 
them, and a tree from one of our nurseries 
is a surer investment “when time and 
trouble are reckoned as cost. Some varieties 
are far better grown as standards and half- 
standards than they are as bush trees. The 
reason is rather hard to define, but it seems 
that the regulation of the flow of«sap on a 
standard is better suited to their constitutions. 
I have found this the case with most Tea 
Roses, and certainly the H.T.’s as a class are 
best grown this way. 
varieties that do 
make very beautiful 


The following are a few 
well as standards and 
EL GEEK 


H.P. stanparps.—Captain Haywatd, Duke 


of Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, Hugh 
Dickson, Louis Van MHoutte, Mrs. John 
Laing, Margaret Dickson, Mrs. G. Shar- 
man Crawford, Prince Camille de Rohan, Sir 
Rowland Hill, Victor Hugo, Frau Karl 


Druschki. 


H.T. sTaNDarps.—Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Bessie Brown, Caroline Testout, Duchess of 
Wellington, Earl -of -Warwick, General 
Mc: Arthur, George C. Waud, George Dickson, 
Joseph Hill, Killarney, Lady Ashtown, La 
France. 

TEA STANDARDS.—Alexander Hill 
Anna Olivier, Innocente Pirola, 
mouth, Lady Roberts, Mme. 
Jean Dupuy, Marie Van Houtte, 


Gray, 
Lady Ply- 
Cusin, Mme. 


Mrs. Ed- 
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ward Mawley, Mrs. Hubert Taylor, Molly 
Sharman Crawford, Souvenir d’un Ami. 


WEEPING — STANDARDS.—Débutante, Evan- 
geline, Excelsa, Helene, Hiawatha, Lady 
Godiva, Lady Gay, Minnehaha, Puritv, Léné 
Andre, Sander’s White, White Dorothy. 


Late autumn and early winter see the Rose 
enthusiast scanning the uncut hedgerows for 
tall Briars, which, as soon as he is able, he 
digs out with care and removes to his back 
garden until budded and ready to transplant 
to more favourable quartersy Now there is 
far more in the selection of re wild stock or 
Briar for certain varieties of Roses than the 
average grower has any knowledge. But this 
is a matter for very careful study and the re- 
sults of numerous tests which should come 
from our nurserymen who plant and bud by 
the thousand the varieties of the Dog Rose 
found throughout the British Isles. 


Writing generally, any healthy Briar of 
two years’ growth and onwards makes a good 
foster parent for any Rose, but some are 
better than others, and the reason jis that 
some give a sap supply better suited to the 
particular scion of the cultivated Rose. How 
far this is due to root growth, the age of the 
stock, or the variety of the parent it would be 
hard to determine, but that there is very much 
still to be learnt on this matter I am con: 
vinced. In the case of the Maréchal Niel 
Rose this is very evident, for healthy-growing 
trees will canker at the point of union of scion 
and stock, and I venture to think it is because 
the flow of sap is checked at some period of 
growth. Any lack of complete unison be- 
tween stock and scion soon shows itself, re- 
sulting in disease or imperfections of one kind 
or another. The life of a standard Rose-tree 
is hard to estimate, since this is governed by 
the age and health of the Briar when budded 
and transplanted, also the severities of win- 
ter; but all things being favourable it should 
be in its full glory for at least 10 years, and 
as it dies back often it will be noticed that it 
will vigorously send up suckers from the base. 


In planting the standard Briar or tree drive 
in a good strong stake first and plant to it, 
keeping the ‘collar ’’—that is, the point 
where the root emerges into stem—3 inches 
below the surface of the soil.. This means 4 
total depth of about 6 inches, which is the 
natural and correct depth, but until the tree 
is rooted is not enough tO-support a tree 
against rough winds without being staked. 
Too deep planting is not only bad for the tree, 
but is more often than not the cause of actual 
loss. When gathering your stocks from the 
hedgerow it is a good plan to cut them to 
fixed lengths, such as 2.feet, 4 feet, and 6 feet. 
This is very helpful in a garden where trees 
have to be matched. A good standard Briar 
is a valuable stock, and it deserves some care 
in removal from the hedgerow or the field. It 
is worth a good piece of land before it is 
budded, and after, the best site in your gar- 
den. When budded it should carry two, and 
if possible three, strong shoots; the rest are 
rubbed out in their early stages of growth. I 
often think that the Tea Roses lool best 
grown as half-standards; they seem lighter 
and better proportioned to the length of stem. 
Standard Rose-trees certainly get more care 
in the removal of pests, for, not having to 
stoop, we can carry out a careful examination 
of the tree and hunt all marauders to earth at 
once. 


When ordering standard or half-standard 
trees from your nurseryman do not leave it 
too late, for it is ever the rule of the trade 
that all orders are taken in rotation, and 
since there may be a run on some varieties, it 
is wisest to make sure of what you require 
early, and in any case if there is any prefer- 
ence to get the best. ‘ 


T. Georrrey W. Henstow, M.A. 


x 
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Notes of the Week. 


Tiger flowers (Tigridia Pavonia). 

A clump of these gorgeous-flowering plants 
was lifted from one of the beds here two years 
ago, and, as the foliage had not ripened, they 
were heeled in on another bed—as we in- 
tended—temporarily, but they were forgotten. 


Curiously, in this position the plants have 


bloomed profusely, to the delight of everyone, 
their large and gorgeous flowers, 5 inches and 
6 inches in diameter, being most conspicuous 
and varied in their striking colours. 


M.S. 


Olearia nummulariefolia. 


Cultivators of choice shrubs have often to 
deplore, as I know to my cost, the results of 
setting plants too near each other. In 


choosing positions for things some 2 feet high 


one is apt to fail in visualising the space they 
will claim when they attain full dimensions. 

Hence, when I read the note by ‘“‘ N. S.C.” 

on page 601, describing Olearia nummularie- 

folia as ‘‘ one of the most attractive of small 

shrubs only a few inches high,’’ I went out to 

measure a specimen within 100 yards of my 
writing-table. It is 6 feet high and 24 feet in 

circumference. It looks as if ‘* N. S.C.” 

has mistaken the species. 

Monreith, HERBERT MAXWELL. 


The wing-headed Scabious (S. ptero- 
cephala). 

The most attractive edging plant in bloom 
here (Sussex) at present is the above. It was 
planted to fall over an edging of York stone, 
raised 6 inches above the level of the path, 
and it has filled its purpose in a most satis- - 
factory way, as the plants now form one long 
bank of charming grey-green leaves and pale 
purple flowers. The position is in full sun- 
shine, and the soil not too rich, which, judg- 


~ ing by its splendid condition, would appear to 


suit the plant to perfection, it having spread to 


-a Width of 18 inches, and is literally covered 


with its distinct, pretty flowers. Planted 
singly, it makes a low, rounded tuft of soft, 
pleasing foliage and flowers, and rarely ex- 
ceeds 6 inches in height. It should always 
be planted in full sunshine, as it resents any- 
thing approaching a wet, undrained position, 
especially during winter. It is a very fine 
plant for the rock garden, where it gives its 


prettiest effects if generously massed to- 
gether, E. M. 


Verbascum plicatum. . 
A pretty Mullein was shown at the Glas- 


gow Show under the above name by Messrs. ~ 


Oliver and Hunter, Moniaive, and was 
favourably noticed by a good many. Its 
history is rather interesting, as it was col- 
lected by Mr. Oliver while on service with 
the Army on the ‘‘ Grand Coronne,’’ Mace- 


donia, at a height of 2,000 feet above sea- °’ 


level. It has been identified at Kew as V. 
plicatum, and is a capital form for garden 
decoration. It rises to a height of about 
3 feet, and gives a light-looking spike of | 
loosely-arranged flowers of lemon yellow. 
While some of the Mulleins are a little stiff 
in the appearance of the spike, this is quite 
elegant, and the fact that it is in bloom all 
summer is greatly in its favour. Its only 
drawback is one which is common to many 
of the plants of the genus—it is only a bien- 
nial. When it seeds, as it does well, it is 
likely that self-sown seedlings will appear to 
maintain the succession, but it will be .ad- 
visable to save a few seeds and to sow theni 
in some safe position. It will probably give 
the finest plants from undisturbed seedlings, 
but by sowing a few seeds together in a pot 
and removing all the seedlings but one, this 
may be planted out without disturbance. This 


‘in the last week of August. 


60 feet to 80 feet high. I have seen some 


_ did not approach those dimensions. 


_among those species of more lowly form. It 


umbels of bright rosy flowers which practi-. “a 


a! 
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is not essential, but is well worth while, un- 
less self-sown seedlings can be allowed to ~ 
bloom where they appear, frequently a most 
undesirable thing in some positions. 
1 SEARNGTT gs 
Asters at Castlemilk. vee 
In the borders and beds filled with annuals 
at Castlemilk, Lockerbie, the Dumfriesshire 
seat of Sir R. W. Buchanan Jardine, Bart., 
annual Asters were a prominent and dis-  — 
tinctly fine feature on the occasion of a visit 
Several forms of — 
this popular flower were included, but none 
surpassed the Comets; which were very fine 
indeed. It was surprising to see them so 
good and so clean, considering the heavy and 
almost continuous rainfall in the district. = | 


The double-flowered Nasturtium. a 
It is seldom now that one sees plants’of the 
old double Nasturtium, a plant much in vogue — . 
a long time ago. It was with some pleasure 
that I observed it in considerable quantity in- 
the front row of the fine borders of annuals in 
the garden of Mr. Landale, of Dalswinton,  ~ 
Dumfries, noted in scientific and engineering © 
circles as the place where Patrick Miller tried. 
the first steamboat in this country. ,Mr-— — 
Grigor informed me that he had had this — 
double Nasturtium for a number of years, but 
had nearly lost it during the war. Its draw- 
back to the many is that it must be grown — 
from cuttings and wintered under glass, but 
it is, in every way, an excellent plant for the 
flower garden. S. ARNOTT. - 





h 


Laurel Magnolia (M. grandiflora). je 

This magnificent evergreen, which was in- ~ 
troduced to this country from the Southern 
United States early in the eighteenth century, nl 
is blooming more freely with me this year 
than I have ever known it to do before. It — 
is trained to a warm south wall, and the 
buds are very attractive before they reach the - 
unfurling stage, and when this does happen 
the fragrance is very pleasing, the expanded 
flowers each measuring nearly a foot across. 
In the open it is said to make a tree from 


very fine specimens in France, although they 
It-is aa 
also grown in this way in England, but not em 
frequently, being oftener seen on walls of 
buildings, where, even when not in bloom, _ 
its handsome, thick leaves are always in- 
teresting. It is undoubtedly the finest and _ 


most-imposing of our evergreen flowering «— 
trees. c ae : Sr i 
The Corsican Heath (Erica stricta)". Sam 


The only tall-growing Heath which flowers 
from mid-summer onwards is this handsome — 
kind which is much neglected in gardens. 
This is difficult to understand, as few sub- 
jects give us more picturesque effects from 
June to early autumn than this free-flowering 
shrub. It fills the same position in the Heath 
garden during that time which the lovely . | 
Portuguese Heath (E. lusitanica) and others 4 
do in early spring. Groups of this in bloom 
stand out conspicuously during August from 


grows into a compact bushy shrub, reaching 
from 7 feet to 8 feet in height, and has stiff 
wiry branches which are terminated - by 


cally clothe the bushes. It commences to — 
bloom when little more than 6 inches high, — 
and therefore, by constant propagation, may 
be had in all sizes, its greatest effect, how 
ever, comes when it has attained to large 
size. The wealth and brightness of ifs 
blooms, which reach their greatest beauty at 
a time when flowering shrubs are on th 
wane, should warrant the inclusion of a few 


plants in every garden, large or small. — 
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__at the same time. 
Lilium Henryt. : 


Tt Now 
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Salvia patens. 
This fine old plant, with its deep rich blue 


_-_ flowers, has not been so good this year, owing 


probably to the lack of warmth and sunshine, 
which brought the plants to such perfection 
last year. f late years we have not found it 
necessary to lift and store the roots as we used 
to do, but owing to the lateness of the young 


growths when left out, a few roots will be 


stored this year. E. M. 


Bear’s-Breech (Acanthus mollis). 

This is a noble plant, with remarkably 
handsome and glossy evergreen leaves, from 
the base of which rise towering, stout spikes 
of curious white and purple flowers. . Of a 
number of these in bloom with me at_the 
present time, several are 6 feet in height, half 
of this length being clothed in bloom. It 
loves a good deep, loamy soil and abundant 
sunshine, and if a number of plants are 
grouped together it is then productive of some 
very fine effects. This plant comes from the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean, as do 
several of this genus, and much of the beau- 
tiful scroll work seen in ancient Grecian and 
Roman architecture is -said to have been 
modelled from its beautiful leaves. As an 
isolated plant it is quite ornamental when cor- 





_, rectly placed with a good background. to 


bring out the full effect of its imposing 


flower spikes, but decidedly so when boldly 


grouped. It is one of the easiest plants to 


cultivate, and will succeed and flower in par- 


tial shade, but the finest effects are obtained 


» from plants grouped in full sunshine. By 


means of sucker-like growths, which spring 
‘up all round the original plant, it increases 
freely, and by this means we hope to plant 


- a bold mass during the coming autumn in 


the foreground of a group of the American 
Swamp Bay (Magnolia glauca), which flowers 
G.-M.°S. 


A group of this Lily arrests attention at 
the present time owing to the profusion of 
its charming reflexed, bright orange flowers 
and slender healthy growths, which prove it a 
Lily of sound and vigorous constitution, and 
therefore one of the most desirable of this 
lovely genus for our country. So many of 


-— our choicest Lilies havé such a habit of dis- 


appearing after the first few years from the 


~date of planting, that it is a pleasure to pos- 


sess a plant which is free from such undesir- 
‘able characteristics. Lilium Henryi is a lime- 
loving species, but even where lime is absent 
from the soil, it is quite a success, as proved 


- 


tee ; > 
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here (Sussex) for several successive years. The 
plants in question are growing in a stiff 
loam near a large Bramley’s Apple tree, the 
branches of which are garlanded with the 
growths of Vitis Coignet az, already develop- 
ing the rich and glorious orange and crimson 
shades. The orange-coloured flowers of L. 
f{enryi are borne in great numbers (as many 
as 20 flowers to a single stem being nothing 
unusual). It grows to a height of 8 feet or 
10 feet. In the present instance these rise 
from an undergrowth of that pretty old plant, 
the Blue “unidone (Catananche coerulea), 
which gives harming relief to the long 
stems of the Luy. eG Ms: 


A beautiful single Rose (Irish Glory). 


The beauty of this lovely Rose does not 
seem to be fully recognised, for although the 
charming Irish Elegance and Irish Fireflame 
are very popular and frequently met with in 
gardens, this pretty kind is rarely seen. I 
have, however, been very much attracted by 
its beauty of late, and it is just possible that 
in effect it is more striking than either of the 
foregoing kinds. The large distinct flowers 
are silvery-pink inside, rosy-crimson on the 
reverse, and fragrant. The beautiful buds, 
produced in abundance, are of exquisite form 


s 





An alpine table garden. 


and. delightful for cutting. It is of vigorous 
growth and the bushes—as I write, September 
r1th—are a mass of bloom. E. M, 


Hardy perennials: abnormal growth. 
Not for many years has growth been so 
abundant in almost everything in the garden 
as during the season almost ended. In the 
abnormal progress no plants have outstripped 
records more than hardy perennials, and the 
continued days and weeks of rain in many 
quarters have upset ideas as to allowing roots 
to remain undisturbed until another year or 
sor One has but to mention such subjects as 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Delphiniums, 
Thalictrums, Heleniums, Rudbeckias, 
Solidagos, and Erigerons to be confronted 
with the fact that before another summer 
comes steps will need to be taken to reduce to 
a more reasonable size clumps that at present 
in many gardens have outgrown their proper 
boundaries. Whether such division is done in 
late autumn, as weather serves, or in spring, 
when new growth appears, is a matter for the 
individual to decide, but the main point not 
to be lost sight of is that the exuberant and 
excessivé growth we have witnessed this year 
needs special dealing with to keep borders in 
something like order and to prevent confusion, 
MIDLANDER. 
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Room and Window. 


Alpine table gardens. 


The Editor has asked me for a few notes 
about my Alpine table gardens, which I have 
exhibited at some of the fortnightly shows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. — 

Each model is built up carefully by hand, 
and no two are therefore alike, but are as 
varied as rockwork is in Nature. Filling 
with the tiny alpine plants needs a large 
amount of time and skill. Built in varying 
sizes from a few inches to over a foot in 
length and proportionate’ in width, each 
forms in itself a complete garden. In it are 
represented the pond with its mossy banks, 
and, where size permits, its little bridge. 

The alpine gardens are made of artificial 
stone, and the plants really are growing and 
all have roots. ‘* They are not stuck in for 
the occasion.’’ As to how long they will last, 
that depends upon how well they are looked 
after. With careful watering and a fairly 
even temperature they should keep quite well 
for some months at any rate. Should any of 
the plants show a tendency to grow too long 
they can be snipped back with the scissors, 
and any which become sickly can easily be 
replaced. 

I think the alpine rock gardens should 
prove a useful as well as a fascinating form 
of table decoration or indoor garden. To 
residents in flats and others who are not for- 
tunate enough to possess an outside garden 
they should be specially attractive. 

F.-G. Woop. 





How to arrange cut flowers. 


The art of arranging cut flowers does not 
seem to keep pace with the rapidly-growing 
demand for flowers of all kinds. In the 
majority of decorations and bouquets far too” 
many flowers are used, quantity seeming to 
be thought to make up for lack of arrange- 
ment. Even in establishments in which pro- 
fessional decorators are kept, we have fre- 
quently been surprised at the lack of origin- 
ality shown as regards combination or 
arrangement, while in villa residences, and 
even cottages, one often finds exquisite taste 
displayed. To what excellent use is the com- 
mon Ivy put by some, who, having but few 
flowers, are compelled to make the most of 
what they have. Associated with a few com- 
mon Ferns in hanging baskets, Ivy lasts for 
months in ordinary windows or corridors, Such 
sprays, too, are useful in winter for entwining 
over the handles of baskets containing cut 
flowers. Baskets, too, filled with fresh, green 
Moss, require only a fraction of the flowers 
usually considered necessary to fill either 
them or vases satisfactorily. 

There can be no doubt that overcrowding 
is the greatest of all evils in regard to cut- 
flower arrangement, and unless one has a 
firm base, such as sand covered with Moss, 
the flowers press too closely on each other. 
Unless every flower has room to stand out 
clear of its neighbours, the arrangement can- 
not possibly be perfect. Small vases, dishes, 
or baskets look most striking when filled 
with only one variety of flower. - Even in 
mixed vases three colours are more effective 
than a larger number. The free use of foliage 
is one of the greatest safeguards against 
over-crowding, and, as a rule, nothing suits 
a flower so well as its own foliage. ~ The 
old notion of garnishing everything with 
Maiden-hair Fern has happily, to a great 
extent, gone out of fashion. Maiden-hair is 
very transient, and soon gives a worn-out 
look to the flowers, the beauty of which it 
is intended to enhance. Very large vases 
must have flowers and foliage in proportion, 
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At the present time there is a wealth of such 
material in gardens, notably Gladioli, Lilies 
of the lancifolium type, and Hollyhocks. 
These look well in large vases if cut to suit 
them and dropped into them so as to stand 
clear of each other. If a good stiff branch 
of Butcher’s Broom be first inserted, each stem 
will then remain firm where placed, and for 
draping the edges of such vases long trailing 
sprays of the Periwinkle are very effective. 
In towns large stems of the common Bulrush 
are in great request for vases. They.last a 
long time in good condition, a consideration 
by no means to be overlooked. A. G. 


Cutting and packing flowers. 


To cut flowers and pack them at once is a 
mistake, especially during hot days, when 


much of their moisture will have been evapo-— 


rated, and they are liable to lose the rest by 
bleeding or absorption. If the flowers are to 
be sent away early in the morning they are best 
cut overnight and placed in pans or jars of 
water, and they should be cut in the morning 
and similarly treated if they are to be dis- 
patched in the evening. They will thus be 
perfectly fresh and their stems charged with 
moisture. Roses especially should not be 
packed in a full-blown state; to be really ser- 
viceable when they reach their destination, 
they ought not to be more than half-blown 
when cut. Most other flowers should be fully 
expanded, and should be cut as soon as that 
stage is reached. It is only a disappointment 
to send anyone a quantity of single Pelar- 
goniums, as, unless these are gummed, they 
are certain to fall to pieces, and there are a 
few other single flowers that are not much 
better in that respect. Water Lilies, which 
are so much’ prized, should be cut and packed 
when the buds are just bursting, and those 
receiving them must open the petals with the 
hand. The Iris family should also be packed 
in a bud state; Primroses, Snowdrops, Pan- 
sies, and other small flowers are best bunched, 
and thus they will be found to preserve one 
another, Many err in being too cautious—do 
not, in fact, pack the flowers close enough. 
The lid ought always to fit down tightly, as 
the flowers are certain to shrink somewhat, 
and, being laid flat and closely, are not so 
easily crushed as may be imagined. Wooden 
boxes are the best to use. There is no better 
packing material than clean fresh Moss, and 
no worse than cotton wool, which robs. the 
flowers of their moisture, sticks to them, and 
spoils their appearance. 


ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium Dearei, 


Members of the genus Dendrobium that 
bloom in August and September are few in 
number, so such a species as D. Dearei is 
welcome On account of it. producing its pure 
white flowers at this season. The pseudo- 
bulbs are each from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and 
are more or less evergreen. The flowers are 
produced in cluster-like racemes near the top 
of the stems, and there are usually five to 
seven blooms in each cluster. This beautiful 
Dendrobium was discovered by Colonel Dear 
in 1882 on one of the Philippine Islands, and 
since that date it has been frequently. im- 
ported in quantity. Coming from such a 
region, it needs warm house treatment, and 
it is growing more or less throughout the 
year. For this reason it requires slightly 
different treatment from the well-known 
nobile section of Dendrobium. No drying off 
is recommended, and although growth is slow 
during the winter, sufficient progress will be 
made to warrant the roots being kept just 
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moist, and for the plants to occupy a light 
position in the warm Orchid house or plant 
stove. Frequent or annual disturbance of the 
base is not necessary, and often a little top- 
dressing will suffice to keep the plants going 
for another year. When it is decided to repot 
a plant either owing to the soil having de- 
cayed or the new growths having reached the 
edge of the pot, it should be done when the 
new shoot is a few inches high or a few weeks 
after the flowers disappear. Ordinary flawer 
pots are chosen, and filled to one-half of 
their depth with drainage, while the rooting 
medium consists of Osmunda fibre three-parts 
and one-part chopped Sphagnum Moss, with 
a light sprinkling of crushed crocks. Where 
the soil has decayed and become sour it should 
be removed, together with any dead roots, 
and if the leading pseudo-bulb has reached 
the edge of the receptacle, it will probably be 
necessary to cut away a few of the back 
pseudo-bulbs, reducing them to three behind 
the lead or growing point. In most cases the 
same pot will suffice; the leading growth is 
placed as near the centre as» possible, then 
the soil is pressed fairly firm among the roots, 
taking care not to bury ‘the ‘rhizome too 
deeply. The tall pseudo-bulbs will need the 
support of a neat stake to hold them in -posi- 
tion until the roots are re-established. Water 
with care, and shade the plants from strong 
sunlight. 

D. Dearetis not a variable plant, but dis- 
tinct forms do occasionally appear, the one 
known as McBean’s variety having been 
awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in July, 1913. 

D. SANDER& is a handsome ally of the pre- 
ceding species, introduced by Messrs. San- 
der, of St. Albans, in 1909. The plant has 
leafy stems, each from 18 inches to 3 feet 
long. The short racemes are borne on the 
upper part of the pseudo-bulbs, and produce 
three or four large flowers. The sepals and 
petals are pure white, the lip also white, 
lined with green, the side lobes lined with 
blackish 


valuable addition. 
received a first-class certificate, and a few 
years later specimens were exhibited bear- 
ing from 50 to 60 flowers on a plant, which 
shows that it is not’ only a free-growing 
species, but exceptionally floriferous. It is 
a native of the Philippine Islands. _ 

D. SCHUETZEI is another acquisition from 
the Philippines, introduced by Messrs. Sander, 
of St. Albans, in 1911, and described by Mr. 
R. A. Rolfe. It is dwarf in habit, with large 
white flowers, which remind one of those. of 
D. formosum, although it naturally belongs 
to the D. Dearei group. It is not so free- 
flowering as D. Sanderz, but the blooms 
are larger, white, with a green base to the 
lip. When shown before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on September roth, 1912, it 
gained the F.C.C., a distinction well de- 
served. Both these species may be grown 
with D. Dearei, and need similar treatment. 
pW g £39 





Aerides Vandarum, 


This Aerides is noteworthy, not only for its 
chaste and beautiful flowers, but also for the 
fact that it will succeed at the warmest end 
of the cool or Odontoglossum house. A. 
Vandarum is found in the Sikkim Himalaya, 
and on the Khasia Hills, India, at an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 feet, so it will be readily seen 
that a hot, moist temperature is not essential. 
The handsome flowers are almost pure white, 
and somewhat resemble a Vanda in appear- 
ance, while the foliage is cylindrical, and the 
stems terete, similar to Vanda teres. Of a 
more or less rambling habit, it is best ac- 
commodated on a raft or long teak wood 


purple, and the throat marked with _ 
blackish violet ; altogether a remarkable and_ 
On August 3rd, 1909, it © 


- the weather is hot. 


dressing of peat and Sphagnum Moss it will 
% 2 ru 


“man, Gatton Park, when 4 silver-gilt Lindley — iq 


vallied to Vanda, and it requires much the 
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house or where the average temperature is~ 


‘stitutes a suitable rooting medium. Dan 
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basket. If the former is used, it will be neces- 
sary to cover it with a mixture of peat and — 
Sphagnum Moss, the material being kept in 
position by wire., The growths are then — 
pegged securely on the soil, and if kept moist 
the new roots will soon establish themselves. _ 
No more attention will be needed for three 
or four -years, beyond a_ little top-dressing 
about March or April. If teak wood baskets 
are chosen, they should be filled to one-half of 
their depth with drainage, old peat sticks 
being suitable for this purpose. At no’ time 
ought the soil, to become very dry, and in | 
summer a daily spray overhead will be bene- — 
ficial. In winter the surroundings can be 
drier, and a much less quantity of water will ~ 
suffice to keep the plants healthy. The — 
plants can be grown either on the stage or ~ _ 
suspended a couple of feet from the roof, but 
in the latter position care must be taken to _ 
prevent the roots becoming unduly dry when 
Many plants grown near 
the roof suffer from lack of moisture, so it 
is advisable to examine them daily for water-. 
ing purposes during the spring and summer 
months. ol Te ce 
The flowering season of A. Vandarum is 
usually autumn and winter, although blooms 
do appear at other periods, éspecially from 
newly imported specimens. ~ — T, W. B. 


~ 


Arachnanthe Lowi 
On September 5th a fine ‘example of this — 
noble Orchid was shown by Sir Jeremiah Col-:- 38 


medal was awarded by the Royal Horticul- ~ 
tural Society. It had three spikes from 6 feet. 


to 8 feet long with an aggregate of 160. a 
flowers. The genus Arachnanthe -is closely 


same treatment. The plant under notice was 
discovered by Sir Hugh Low in Sarawak, — 
Borneo, about 1845, and since then it has been 
occasionally imported to this country. It 
grows from 2 feet to 12 feet, and the 
pendulous racemes are each from 6 feet to 
12-feet in length, The flowers, each about — 
3 inches in diameter, are deep red or choco- 
late-brown, with light yellow spaces, but the —_ 
basal pair of blooms is quite different in 
colour, being tawny-yellow spotted with crim- 
son, although structurally they are the same. 
Coming from the hot, swampy forests of 
Borneo, it needs the warmest holse where the _ 

atmosphere is kept moist during the spring 
and summer. Frequent. disturbance of the 
roots is not needed, and with a yearly top-— 
keep going for several seasons. 


eBy. 





Oncidium Stanleyi, ¥ 
_ A few years ago ‘a pretty Oncidium was _ 
exhibited under the above name, when it re-. 
ceived an Award of Merit from the Royal” 
Horticultural Society. It is said to have been — 
imported from Brazil with O. Forbesi, O. 
pretextum, and O. curtum, and it is supposed 
to be a natural hybrid between the last-named 
and O. Marshallianum. It certainly re- 
sembles the latter, and the two fine branching 
spikes on the plant referred to bore over 120 
flowers. The flowers are each an inch or so 
in diameter, bright vellow, with markings o 
light brown on the sepals and petals. Th 
lip is broad and showy, a characteristic fea- 
ture of most Oncidiums. It is certainly a 
showy Orchid, and no doubt in Brazil, where — 
several species of Oncidium grow together, _ 
there also occurs a number of hybrids which _ 
adds considerable interest to importations. — 
Like other Oncidiums of Brazilian origin, O. ~ 


Stanleyi will succeed in the intermediate. — 


about 55 degs. Fahr. Osmunda fibre or good _ 
quality peat with a little Sphagnum Moss con- _ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. — 





Work of the week. 


Rain has again prevented our work in the 
open-air garden, and on Saturday’ the 2nd 
there was a terrific hailstorm in this district 
(Sussex) which cut tender leafage to shreds. 
A little sunshine will, however, revive many 
subjects and bring out the swelling buds of 
Roses and other choice flowers. _ 

A piece of ground has been prepared in the 
nursery for a large batch of seedling Bar- 


aa 





berries, which have’been dibbled out in lines 
about 4. inches apart. ‘hese comprise the fol- 
lowing: B. aristata, B. umbellata, and B. 
Hookeri. All were sown in March, and are 
quite strong, well-rooted stuff. 

~ Turrep Pansies.—Cuttings of these indis- 
pensable plants have been takenduring showery 
weather, and as there were slight signs of 
rust upon the leaves, the cuttings before in- 
sertion into boxes of sandy soil were sub- 
merged in a bath of liquid lime and sulphur. 
These will, if sunshine reappears, be kept 
shaded for a time until it is seen that the 
plants have taken root. Large numbers of 
the varieties Moseley Perfection, White Swan, 
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Lady Knox, John Quarton, Jackanapes, Coun- 
cillor Waters, and True Blue have been in- 
serted. Other cuttings treated likewise in- 
clude the dwarf Gypsophilas, pink and white ; 
the. grey Santolina; Alpine Phloxes in 
variety ; and a few others. Much*staking has 
again been found necessary among such 
things as Ten-weel Stocks, which are now 
at their best though in many instances bent 


Chrysanthemum maximum. 


over by the weight of water their flowers 
contain. 

Other plants requiring supports have also 
been dealt with. These include Phloxes, Del- 
phiniums, and more Gladioli, Hardy Ferns 
have been looked over and relieved of old, un- 
sightly fronds and weeds. The past few 
weeks’ downpour has suited these plants to 
perfection. A batch of Arum Lilies intended 
for the waterside having arrived, it was con- 
sidered wise to place these in pots for the 
present, transferring them to the open water 
next April, after they have become established 
jn the pots. Chionodoxa sardensis, of which 
several hundred have come to hand, is being 
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planted thickly near the ledge of a sunny 
wall, where their effect in spring should be 
very fine. 

Roses receive daily attention in the removal 
of their decaying flowers and the freshening 
up of the soil amongst them. Those struck 
from cuttings—put in last year—are kept re- 
lieved: of their flowers altogether, in order to 
divert their whole strength into making 
strong plants. Ripe seeds are gathered as 
opportunity arises, but the difficulty has been 
to get them in a really dry condition. Pipings 
cf Pinks placed in sandy soil, and in frames 
early last month, are showing signs of new 
crowth. E. M. 


Ox-eye Daisies (Chrysanthemum 
maximum), 


It is often noticed that the simplest flowers 
prdduce the most pleasing effect when used 
for tablesdecoration, and of no blossoms is 
this so true as those which most people know 
as Ox-eye Daisies. Those who grow hardy 
plants realise their worth for cutting, and a 
garden cannot be considered complete if one 
or more clumps are not included. Some 
plants in my own garden of King Edward 
VIL. have been exceptionally beautiful this 
season, vielding many blooms of great size 
and of the purest white. The wet we have 
had has suited them to perfection, and there 
has been no dearth of flowers. Other varie- 
ties noted for their beauty are Mrs. Lowthian 
Bell and Wm. Robinson, with fimbriated 
blossoms, making it a desirable adjunct to 
any table. _It is best to divide them every two 
years as they grow very fast, and the finest 
blossoms are often produced on little clumps. 
The Ox-eye Daisies delight in a deep, well- 
manured soil, this serving them well should 
the season prove dry. They love abundance 
of moisture., For town gardens they are 
excellent. 





Hardy autumn flowers. 


Among hardy flowers which bear with ap- 
parent indifference the heavy rains and hard 
frosts which often occur in September, her- 
baceous Phloxes take a foremost position. 
Quite up to November, and in some years far 
into that month, their glowing tints enliven 
our gardens, the brilliancy: of the highly- 
coloured kinds being in no way dimmed by 
the cold pelting showers that assail them at 
that time of year. The only highly-coloured 
flower that can compete with the Phlox for 
making a show so late in the vear is Lobelia 
fulgens, and one of the most effective displays 
I ever saw in late autumn was a long row of 
a brilliant Phlox in front of evergreen shrubs, 
with another row of Lobelia in front of them, 
finishing up with clumps of white and red 
Japan Anemones planted alternately. Who- 
ever wishes to prolong the beauty of the flower 
garden to the latest possible period should not 
forget these three hardy plants, as they, alone, 
are capable of doing what is required. I 


think that cuttings struck in spring and 
nlanted out in Maw give the best autumn 
bloom. They only begin to flower when old- 


established stools are at their best, and, con- 
sequently, they escape some,of the driest 
weather, and I always fancy that the blooms 
which expand take additional refinement or 
brilliancy from the cool nights and refreshing 
showers of early autumn. One of the finest 
autumn flowers is Clematis Flammula, not 
only effective, but deliciously fragrant ; and 
of its large-flowered relatives I would par- 
ticularly mention C. lanuginosa nivea in con- 
nection with late autumn flowers. From no 
list, however short, of autumn-blooming 
plants should the early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums be excluded. They are the finest 
addition to the outdoor garden that has been 
made for many years, and foremost amongst 
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them stands Mme. Desgranges, which is pre- 
eminent for size and purity of blooms, and 
supplies a void where white flowers are needed 
at that time of the year. Newman’s Cone- 
flower (Rudbeckia Newmani) and the great 
Ox-eye (Pyrethrum uliginosum) are very 
serviceable. Other useful plants are hardy 
Cyclamens and autumn Crocuses. The Asters 
or Starworts are alone capable of making a 
garden beautiful in late autumn, and the 
common Marigold and the Corn Marigold are 
worth growing if only from the fact that their 
flowers can be obtained when there is little 
else in the open-air garden. AGG: 


Gladiolus Perfect Peace. 


This is one of the large-flowered Kelwayi 
varieties. The flowers, pale green with a 
faint stripe on the lower petals, are of good 
substance and forming excellent well-fifled 
spikes. It was raised by Messrs. Kelway and 
Son, Langport, and is a valuable addition to 
the ranks of these favourite flowers. 








Onosma tauricum. 


This interesting plant has been flowering in 
my rock garden: practically continuously for 
the last three months—a great contrast to O. 
albo roseum, which, with me, has one great 
burst of flowering in early summer and then 
retires into private life for the rest of the year, 
so far as flowering is concerned, although it is 
a plant which always looks handsome because 
of its rosettes of broad hoary leaves. Both 
species seem to be able to stand any amount 
of heat and drought; damp seems their great 
enemy, especially winter damp. O. albo 
roseum seeds pretty freely with me, but O. 
tauricum never seeds. Perhaps that partly 
accounts for its continuous flowering. : 


W. O. 


Overcrowding in flower borders. 


This is a very common error, and one into 
which even the most experienced fall at 
times; yet a moment’s reflection will con- 
vince us of the folly of putting two plants 
into a space only sufficient for one, with 
the result that the weaker is soon over- 
powered by the stronger, and when‘ starva- 
tion of any plant is going on, all sorts of 
ailments quickly follow in its train. <A 
period of drought brings the starvation of 
plants to a crisis more rapidly than anything 
else; for, as long as rain falls copiously, 
plants of many kinds manage to exist in soil 
that is really very poor. A dry time soon 
shows where the manure has been put during 
the preceding winter, and where there has 
been nothing in the way of food applied. 

Overcrowding is the rule rather than the 
exception, Amateurs with only a_ limited 
space at disposal are anxious to grow every- 
thing they see that is beautiful in gardens of 
very much greater extent than their own. 
Those who go in for crowding should also 
go in for abundant feeding, both with solid 
and, above all, liquid food, as it is impossible 
for plants to take up the food there is in the 
soil if it is dust dry, and the best foods to 
apply at this season of the year are some of the 
many excellent stimulants sold in the state of 
powder, that need to be dissolved be- 
fore they are applied. These are very rapid 
in their action, and the more roots there are 
to take it up the sooner will its good effect be 
seen. If anyone will take the trouble to com- 
pare the growth of Roses that are growing in 
mixed borders, or covering walls with their 
roots mingling with all sorts of hungry 
herbaceous plants, and then look at those 
in beds devoted solely to Roses, with a good 
mulching of manure, they will soon see what 
is the matter with those on the walls. De- 
pend upon it, no Rose ever was, or ever will 
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be raised that can be perpetual in flowering 
if its roots are in poverty-stricken soil. And 
what is true of Roses applies more or less 
to all plants. 

If you want a lengthened display of 
flowers give good culture in the shape of 
ample food-and space to every plant in the 
flower garden. No-one expects fine vege- 
tables from poor, unbroken, or unmanured 
soil, nor yet if the crops are crowded one on 
the other; yet the flower borders get very 
little culture, and less of the manure cart; so 
that, when a spell of dry weather comes on, 
the overcrowding soon tells its tale, and 
those who expect to see flowér beds or bor- 
ders so full that not a bit of soil can be seen 
must be prepared to give high culture, and, 
above all, make good the deficient rainfall 
with copious supplies of water, for it is the 
very life of plants, and no well-ordered gar- 
den should be without the means of supplying 
it without stint. E 





Pyrethrums, 


In soils that are at all heavy these are often 
short-lived, but much may be done to keep 
them healthy and vigorous by annual division 
and replanting, which may be carried out 
either in spring or autumn, though preferably 
autumn, September being a good time for do- 
“ng this. Few things-are more useful for cut- 


ting, as they stand up well and last a long. 


time in water and look light and graceful. 
The'single varieties are the greatest favourites 
for this purpose, but some of the doubles are 
quite good, Queen Mary being a particularly 
attractive variety. A free, rather light soil 
suits them as well as anything, and they much 
appreciate some well-rotted leaf-mould in- 
corporated in it. NL. 





Collarette Dahlias at Dalswinton, 
Dumfries, 


A great feature of — the gardens at 
Dalswinton, Dumfries, is the Collarette 
Dahlias, and visitors were much struck with 
the display of flowers from the masses of these 
in the borders. These were in full flower on 
September 7th and were exceptionally beauti- 
ful. As Mr, R. A. Grigor, the head gardener, 
remarked, they were much better for garden 
decoration than the Cactus varieties, of which, 
together with singles, a large number are also 
cultivated. S. ARNOTT. 





Directly the layers are well rooted planting 
should commence, for autumn planting of 
border Carnations cannot be too strongly re- 
commended. The ground should be prepared 
a few days before it-is required, selecting a 
position for the beds that jis well exposed to 
the sun and air. Apply a liberal dressing of 
decayed manure and wood-ashes, and trench 
the ground to a reasonable depth. Where the 
soil is heavy and retentive, leaf-mould, sand, 
mortar-rubble, and old potting soil should be 
mixed with the staple, and the beds or borders 
well drained and raised above the ordinary 
level. Plant firmly 


the first pair of leaves. A suitable distance 


to plant is 12 inches apart, and the same may 


be allowed in the rows. Beds made 8 feet 
wide to take six rows are very convenient for 
staking, feeding, and layering the plants. 
Examine the beds after frosts, and press the 
soil to any plants that have been loosened or 
they will be ruined. 
taken to have a reserve stock to replace any 
failures. This can be arranged by potting up 
a number of plants in 3-inch pots, using “a 
sandy compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Place them in frames, keep them close and 
shaded for a few days, then admit air always 
except in very severe weather. F: W. G. 


Border Carnations, ae 


and deep enourh to cover’ 


Precautions should be _ 
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The German Scabious. 


Strictly speaking, the German Scabious is a. 
perennial, but it is more customary to treat it 
as an annual, for, in some districts, the plants 
suffer too much from damp or from cold to be 
of much service after their first season. The 
dwarf forms are, perhaps, preferable to the 
taller sorts, and in order to give the plants a 
good start seeds should be sown in heat early, 


so that the seedlings may be of a good size by _ 
the end of May. The blooms are less liable 


to be destroyed by early frosts than those of 
other subjects of a similar nature, and I have 
cut quite passable bunches late in November. 
The range of colour is wide. Kirk. 





Annuals at Dalswinton, Dumfries. 





On the oceasion of a hurried visit to the 


gardens at Dalswinton, Dumfries, I saw 


some exceedingly fine borders of annuals in 
magnificent condition and making a grand 
display. The flowers were arranged with. 
great taste and splendidly grown by Mr. R. A. 
Grigor, Mr. Landale’s gardener, and com- 
prised leading varieties of the best annual 
flowers of the day. 
species, and varieties employed it is impossi- 


_ble to discuss them in detail. Particularly 


fine, however, were the plants of Cosmos, 
fully in bloom on September 7th and of great 
beauty. : Ess. 


Solidago Golden Wings. = 


This is, without doubt, one of the finest 


of the Golden Rods and quite an indispen- 
sable plant for furnishing the back of the 
September border. It is later in coming into 
flower than some of the Golden Rods, and 


makes a magnificent display when fully out. — 


It grows from 6 feet to 8 feet high in good 
soil. SS) Meets Dad, 


- BIRDS 
‘Fhe: Chiff-chatt--— = 
The ranks of bird-life are stirred through 


and through just now. Our summer visitors 
are pushing southward, winter visitors are 








f 


coming in from north and east, and birds of 


passage are traversing the country from end 
to end. Where many little summer birds, 
such as the warblers, really go is hard to say; 
they slip away quite unnoticed. Yet the 
parties of Willow-warblers and Chiff-chaffs 
which come about our gardens and woods in 
early autumn and flit about the vegetable beds — 


and_trees in quest of grubs and insects are 
as surely in the act.of migrating as are the 
There is a melancholy — 


Swallows overhead. 9 
interest in the_ two-note song of. the little 
Chiff-chaff which is the farewell performance 


of this bird now to be heard. But its song is — : 


not in the least plaintive—there are notes of 
anxiety in it, but the little element of sadness 


With so many genera, | 
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peer 


is only associated in the mind of the hearer, 


who regrets the passing of the slender, olive- 
green form to other and more congenial 
climes. 
ing to Dewar, is ‘* zip, zap; zip, zap,’’ beaten 


The song of the Chiff-chaff, accord- 


out from the tree top as a rule. It is often — 
confused with that of the Willow-warbler be- — ve 


cause.of the notes of anxiety, yet the songs 


are really as those of birds not distantly oa 


allied. The one is characterised by sharp pul- 


ing plaintiveness reinforced by a true melody 
not found in any of the other warblers. While | 
not objecting to Dewar’s definition of the 


repetition of ‘ chiff, chaff;  cheef, cheef ; 
chauff,’’ and, while somewhat monotonous, it © 
appeals to the ear in the autumn as the birds 
freely visit our orchards and gardens, and 


work their good services among the grub ae: f 
Hick W. | 


inhabitants, 


Cy. 


song, I would rather describe it as being a_ 


-sating notes, the other by a curious shiver-— x md 
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~ ALPINE, 


. ~ Campanula x Burghalti. 


_ This remarkable Bellflower, often called C. 
latifolia var. Burghalti, is undoubtedly of 
hybrid origin and therefore more rightly 
named as above. The origin of the plant ap- 
pears to be somewhat of a mystery, but it 
seems fairly safe to assume that C. latifolia 
was the pollen parent and C. punctata the 
seed-bearing parent. Another fine Cam- 
panula, somewhat similar in habit and flower, 
known as C. van Houttei, is almost certainly 
of the same parentage, and both plants are 
worthy of garden room wherever hardy plants 
are made a feature. There is nothing start- 





_ host of equally tall or even taller plants. C. 


x Burghalti is perfectly hardy and is well 
suited with ordinarily good border cultivation 
and readily increased by careful division in 
the spring. : W VhaArHer. 





Growing Sempervivums, 


_Can you give me any advice as to growing 
Sempervivums or recommend a small book on 
the subject? When at Kew I marked several- 
excellent varieties, but wish to restrict myselt 


Campanula Burghalti, 


ling about this Campanula, but the Jong, 
narrow, deep purple buds, with a tinge of 
chocolate in their colouring, develop into pale 
lavender bells from 3 inches to 4 inches long 
and are produced for a long time from the 
thin, branching, rather sparsely-leaved stems, 
of which quite a succession is produced from 


~ about June onward. 


C. x Burghalti inherits from C. punctata a 
slight tendency to wander about underground 


and new shoots appear from time to time 


6 inches or 6 inches away ‘from the original 
rather loose clump and the stems ascend to 
about 2 feet or slightly more. It does not, 
however, become invasive as C. punctata 
does when well suited, and may be trusted in 
the choicest collection of plants. To my mind 
it appears to’the best advantage if placed well 


forward in the border, towering above lower- 
growing plants where its characteristic beauty 


stands well out instead of being lost among a 


to hardy sorts, aS my garden is situated nearly 
600 feet above sea-level and is very exposed. 
N. Cornwall. E.G. BARon LETHBRIDGE. 


[The hardy Sempervivums, of which there 
is a host of species, varieties, and possible 
hybrids, offer a wide field of interesting study. 
They are all rather attractive, and among the 
easiest of all plants to grow in almost any 
garden soil, provided the position is not over- 
hung by trees and perfectly drained. They 
require but a minimum of soil, and succeed 
well on old tiled roofs, in the mortar crevices. 
of brick walls, or on the top of big boulders 
with only about an inch of soil to give them a 
start. The more exposed the position the 
brighter the colours developed in their foliage 
and the greater the freedom of flowering. 

The ideal place for a collection of these 
plants, to my mind, is a sloping, sunny bank 
or ridge divided with some embedded stones 
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into irregular compartments where all. the 
kinds obtainable can find room, side by side, 
for comparison. Such a bed is attractive all 
the year round, even iif no other plants are 
mixed with them, and I should say the plants 
would do very well indeed in the position you 
describe. The exposure will suit them well, 
and neither wind nor frost will do more than 
bring out their highest colour development, 
provided the drainage is faultless. 

I had for some years a fine collection upon 
the sloping corrugated iron roof of a lean-to 
wooden shed in a garden in Surrey 400 feet 
above sea-level which was a revelation to most 
beholders. An edging of 4-inch by 2-inch 
battens had been fastened all round the edges 
of the roof, an inch of coarse ashes and small 
clinkers spread on the iron, and on top of this 
3 inches of old potting soil in which were 
bedded odd pieces of stone. This roof accom- 
modated about 50 species and varieties in 
colonies of various sizes and a few Cotyledons, 
such as C. chtysanthum, C. spinosum, C. 
farinosum, C. Purpusii, and C. Pestaloziae, 


the last three, perhaps, better known as 


Echeverias. They all seemed equally happy 
and withstood rain and shine and frost ex- 
ceeding 30 degs., and were only watered about 
once a week during the driest spells of sum- 
mer, They were, however, lightly sprayed 
over in the evenings of hot days, and were a 
revelation to me for the fine colours and the 
density of the hairy covering assumed by the 
various varieties. 


The nomenclature of these plants in 
nurseries and gardens of repute is hopeless, 
and it was with the greatest satisfaction that 
I heard lately that Mr. Lloyd Praeger, who, 
in connection with the Roval Horticultural 
Society, supplied us with a fine monograph on 
Sedums, has now started fo assemble material 
for rendering a like service to the genus 
Sempervivum. I cannot, therefore, recom- 
mend any nursery at home or abroad who 
could supply a collection of these plants true 
to name. 

In conclusion a warning. Cow-dung and 
clay in mixture are often recommended for 


Sticking Sempervivums upon roofs or 
boulders. This plan I cannot advocate. It 


may answer in the case of S. tectorum, the 
commonest and most vigorous form, but high 
feeding leads to trouble with these plants, 
which are happiest with a much less generous 
diet. Open, porous soil, not too deep, with a 
little leaf-mould- and. any amount of old 
crushed mortar-rubble and pounded soft old 
bricks will suit them far and away better. 
The manure will harbour worms and grubs, 
and birds will find this out sooner or later, 
and, in their endeavour to get at them, will 
scratch your plants to pieces and scatter them 
far and wide. Thrushes and blackbirds can 
be most troublesome in this respect, and it is 
advisable to employ means to scare them from 
a freshly-planted collection for the first few 
weeks. Once thoroughly settled down they 
rarely interfere with these plants unless 
manure is used and maggots and grubs are 
present just below the surface soil. 

The most distinct kinds obtainable include 
S. arachnoideum in three or four distinct 
forms, S. caleareum, S. glaucum, S. mon- 
_tanum, S. rubicundum (S. blandum), S. globi- 
ferum, S. Funkii, S. Scholtii, S. tectorum, 
with several distinct forms, and quite a host 
of attractive species and varieties upon the 
names of which no reliance can be placed 
until an authoritative monograph decides 
upon the names that rightly belong to them. 
This should- not, however, deter you from 
making a start, as the names can be corrected 
later on, say in three years or thereabouts, 
when the monograph becomes an accom- 
plished fact. As far as I know there is no 
book dealing with this subject-—W. E. 
ea 
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Tomato culture. 


The season has so far advanced that there 
will be no time to remedy any errors which 
may have been made; at the same time, with 
the subject fresh in the mind and with in- 
stances of cultivation noticed during the year, 
it should not be out of place to suggest a few 
items not unlikely to as$ist us in .the next 
venture. One need not go beyond what is 
seen in shop windows to form an idea that 
there is plenty of badly-grown samples about, 
and these do not all come from abroad. The 
wonder to me is that there are people who 
pay pretty stiff prices for the same. I have 
for years given particular attention — to 


“. 


Rose Mrs. G, Heath. (See page 675.) 
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Tomatoes, and invariably get excellent. re- 
sults, but these remarks are not prompted by 
one’s own culture alone, for at the moment | 
am in touch with a splendid example of cul- 
ture, and the grower happens to be a one- 
time pupil of mine, so that this gives a double 
assurance that the ways are sound... If. the 
general public could eat such fruits as one has 
been able to taste from a well-grown sample, 
well, no other would satisfy. Firm, fleshy, 
and sweet, they are as different as possible 
from the ordinary Kind. 

Just now, I take it, the most common 
mistake of all is cutting away foliage. We 
have been passing through a period of dull 
weather, \and most growers have found that 
ripening has been slow, but cutting off leaves 
will not help; in fact, I take it that this is 
the principal cause of the fruits finishing half 
red and half vellow. In respect to the‘perfect 
examples indicated, practically not a leaf has 





been removed all the season, and at the pre- ~ 


sent time the older ones low down on the 
plants are so hard and ripened as to curl 
naturally and so let in the light. If one sent 
such two-coloured fruits as named above to a 
scientist the answer probably would be that 
the soil is deficient of potash or some other 
ingredient. Here, however, the soil is just 
that which has done duty in the growth of 
other plants last vear. I am not far wrong, 
therefore, in putting such fault down to bad 
treatment in other ways than the soil. 

Too much earth for the roots, and that of an 
over-rich nature, is a great mistake. The 


plants go wrong quickly and get much too 
gross to provide a good crop. I prefer the 
stem the thickness of a light Bamboo cane. 
One never attempts to get what one may 
term a strong plant. I like it firm, and short 
between the joints. Plenty of such specimens 
were seen early in the growing season, but 
the results from the same have not provéd 
encouraging. Next to over-supplies of soil is 
even-a greater error possibly, that is putting 
in a dozen plants where there should only be 
six. Repeatedly this has been noticed. In 
narrow span-roofed greenhouse side borders 
one has come against a row at the back: to be 
trained immediately under.the glass, and then 
another line. of plants in front. What real 
chance has either row got? The one shades the 
other, and, instead of the heavy crop so de- 
sirable, a bad set of fruits on growth thatycan 
never get firm is the result. Anything to as- 
sist a mass of unripe growth should be 
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avoided. This becomes a prey to every ill the 
subject is liable to get. 
Many, again, are afraid of providing air 
night and day. One would, of course, give 
less when there was no light, but it is a mis- 
talke to ever close the ventilators entirely; I 
mean after the plants have got past their in- 
fancy. To plenty of air and cleanliness of 
glass, walls, and with no unhealthy plants of 
other subjects growing with Tomatoes one 
attributes quite a freedom from white fly or 
any pest or disease. Up to now I have not 
expended one penny for insecticides, fumi- 
gants, and the like to cope with these. Last 
year I had a few Tomato plants of a certain 
variety from a friend. These had signs’ 
of the trouble and were promptly burned 
rather than run the risk of its spreading. In 
the endeavour to obtain what I should call 
perfect growth, pot culture commends itself to 
the small grower particularly, or if not pots, 
rather shallow boxes. If in these cases one 
pays constant attention to the matter of mois- 
ture there is not the same danger of going 
wrong as there is when the root-space is un- 
Emited. One of the nicest crops of early 
produce seen this season was on pot-grown 
plants, but the pots in this instance were 
rather bigger than necessary, I thought. 
Anyhow, those of 1 foot diameter should suit 
for general purposes. Something in favour of 
pot culture is that the plants can be brought 
on early in warmth and removed _ to~ cooler 
and, maybe, more roomy structures later. 
Apart from the quality of the fruits I do not 
consider one or two bunches on a plant the 
result of good culture, but rather does this 
come about when the same are satisfactory 
all the way up the stem, and such can only 
be brought about by firm, healthy growth, as 
distinct from the soft and sappy article, and 
with the retention of all, or nearly all, of the 
leaves up to the time the fruit is perfectly 
finished. ‘Mayrorpb, 


Potato Edzell Blue. 


In village exhibitions I have, this season, 
observed with interest the attraction this 
Potato possesses in the case of Brent and ot 
allotment gardeners where the schedule calls 
for ‘coloured ’’ varieties. In one strong 
entry at a particular show there were 14 
dishes of Edzell Blue and two of Kerr’s Pink. 
In another there were six entries of Edzell 
Blue, five of Kerr’s Pink, and four of King 
Edward VII. Other instances. might be 
quoted, but these will give an indication of 
the trend of opinion in respect of colour. The 





result of the judging was equally instructive — 


and interesting. In no single instance did 
Edzell Blue figure in the prize list, the judges, 
apparently, being prejudiced against it, as 
their awards showed. Without in any way 
disputing the decisions at which they arrived, 
or without reference to the merits or demerits’ 
of Edzell Blue, on several occasions I thought | 
they had erred in awarding the prizes to 
rather indifferent specimens of Kerr’s Pink 
in preference to clean, well-grown, and fairly 


shapely tubers of Edzell Blue. 


A ScotrisH GAKDENER. 





Tomatoes under glass, — 


normal lack of sunshine, has been prejudicial 
to. the ripening of Tomatoes from spring sow- 
ings. While, in a general way, wholesale de- 
foliation is deprecated, yet in a season such as 
this, the shortening of the leaves must be 
drastic, in order that the fruits may have, at 
least, a chance to colour. At times, one must 
choose the lesser of two evils, 
lant, now and then, will be of service, but — 
nothing really malxes good the lack of sun. 


W. McG. 
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New Roses at Westminster. 


Amongst a large selection of new seedling 
Roses entered for competition at the recent 
National Rose Society’s Show, held at Vin- 
cent Square, only one Rose was awarded a 
gold medal. This was Florence M. Izzard, 
exhibited by Messrs. S. McGredy and Son. 


It has good, healthy-looking foliage, the 
glossy leaves being of a deep green shade. 
The scent is fragrant, but not exceptionally 
pronounced. 

Mrs. G. Heath (see p. 674), another H.T., 
and also yellow, but of a much more subdued 
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It is said to be a good Rose for forcing, and 
if this be the case it should enjoy a wide 
measure of popularity. ; 
Innocence (figured below), although mot 
put up for a special award, was one of the 
most striking of the newer Roses in the show. 
\ large single, with blooms of almost pure 
white, save for a slight rose flush at the mar- 
gins of the petals, and set off by a clump of 
golden stamens. Each bloom measures from 
43 inches to-5 inches in diameter. In the 
bud stage the flowers are cream coloured and 





The same firm obtained four certificates of 
merit with Arthur Cook, Mrs. G. Heath, 
Westfield Star, and Vesuvius. The only other 
certificated Rose was Nur Mahal, shown by 
the Rev. J. H. Pemberton. 

Florence M. Izzard, the gold medal winner, 
figured on p. 677, had already obtained a cer- 
tificate of merit last year. Shown in better 
condition on the present occasion, it well 
deserved the honour bestowed upon it. It is 
a H.T. of a rich golden yellow colour of ex- 
cellent form, particularly in the early stages. 


Rose Innocence, 


shade than Florence M. Izzard, and also 
flushed with apricot. It should be a good 
Rose in the hands of amateurs, though not so 
effective on the show bench as the medal 
winner. The bloonts are of really good form 
and substance, stems stout, and the foliage 
is glossy, dark green, and looks hardy. 
Westfield Star (see p. 677), a Polyantha of 
large. size, is pale cream in colour, with a 
very attractive lemon flush in the centre of 
each flower. The blossoms were borne in pro- 
fusion and wel! carried away from the foliage. 


of exquisite form. It is vigorous, said to be 
mildew proof, and fragrantly scented; alto- 
eether a most desirable addition to our Roses. 
It was raised by Messrs. Chaplin Bros., and 
obtained a certificate of merit when shown 
at the N.R.S. Show in Regent’s Park last 
June. 


Moss Roses, 


I_am glad to see that ‘‘ W. McG.”’ (page 
640) champions the cause of the Moss. Rose. 
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It is a pity that it has undergone such a de- 
cline in popularity as has taken place for a 
considerable number of years, although one 
does not wish to depreciate the many ex- 
quisite Roses we see in gardens nowadays. 
But there is surely room for the Moss Rose as 
well. It is always appreciated when- it is 
seen, and a little renewed interest in this plant 
would not be misplaced, especially if the ex- 
cellent cultural advice given by ** W. McG.”’ 
is followed. Ess; 


Rosa Sweginzowi. 


This is a recent introduction from China, 
and has. been raised from seed, collected by 
Farrer. At the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on August 22nd this Rose was ex- 
hibited in fruit by the Director of the R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, and given an award of 


merit. The fruits are bright red in colour, 
and studded with bristles, much in the 


manner_of the fruits of R. setipoda, of which 
species it is considered by some to be a geo- 
graphical form. The foliage is delicate and 
attractive, and it is a valuable Rose for the 
wilder parts of the garden, both in the flower- 
ing and fruiting seasons. 





Baskets of Roses at Glasgow 


how. 


Some Roses which look well on stands do 
not shine when in baskets,-and, as the latter 
were exceedingly well shown at the show, I 
took a note of the varieties in the first prize 
baskets in the class for six baskets and ex- 
hibited by Messrs. S. M‘Gredy and Son. 
They were Emma Wright (H.T. orange), Mrs. 
Ifenry Morse (H.T. rose), The Queen Alex- 
andra (H.T. vermilion, very fine), K. of K, 
(H.T. scarlet), the lovely single Ethel James 
(H.T. carmine-red and orange-scarlet), and 
Mabel Morse (H.T. golden-yellow). In the 
second prize lot Sunstar was greatly admired 
and quite bore out its great reputation. 

Ess. 





Summer pruning of Roses. 

A little judicious pruning at this time of the 
year is always useful, inasmuch as it prevents 
the waste of much plant energy into growth 
that would be cut away in the ordinary course 
of spring pruning. It also has the merit of 
putting such strength into the wood on which 
we depend most for our next season’s display. 
It is chiefly among our climbers and pegged- 


down Roses that the knife is so much needed 


at this time of the year, but a little judicious 
thinning among the pillar and strongest bush 
varieties may also be practised. In short, it 
is thinning out of deteriorating wood that is 
the main object, leaving more room and light 
around. that left, with better ripening and 
development. Pegged-down Roses mostly 
consist of varieties that give one grand glut of 
blossom throughout the length of the previous 
year’s long rods, and such growth is of little 
value after it has flowered. Cut this back 
close to the main base of the plant and en- 
courage the better development of basal 
shoots that will now be coming on rapidly. 
You cannot well feed or cultivate the soil 
satisfactorily beneath pegged-down Roses 
until such growth has been removed. It is 
also better to grow the long rods for the 
coming year’s flowering upright until ready 
for pegging down next spring, previous to 
which the soil is once more well cleaned and 
cultivated. 

Among the majority of our weeping stan- 
dards, too, it is well to cut out the flowered 
and exhausted rods early in the autumn. This 
is more particularly ithe case with Climb- 
ing Polyantha, Ayrshire, and Hybrid 
Wichuraiana Roses, only a very few of which 
bloom after the one.early summer display. 
Our dwarf-growing Polyanthas also need 
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thinning rather than pruning. Cut out the 
exhausted ‘trusses boldly down to a sound and 
promising eye, when you are likely to secure 
some good late autumn trusses as well as 
afford more room for the second or third crop. 


A. 


Rose Golden Emblem. 


I have recently seen fhis fine Rose in bloom 
in several good Dumfriesshire gardens where 
Roses are much appreciated and are required 
to be of the best, and in each of these, 
although under different conditions, Golden 
Emblem has been very fine and has become a 
great favourite.. One may cite, as examples 
of the places, the gardens of Sir R.. W. 
Buchanan-Jardine, Bart., at  Castlemilk, 
Lockerbie, and Mr.  D. -Landale, of 
Dalswinton, Dumfries, the former in a cooler 
district and with a heavier soil than the latter. 
Yet in each of these places, as well as in 
others visited, Golden Emblem was very fine 
as regards size, perfection of form, and 
beautiful yellow colouring. SeAws 





Planting Roses. 


The Rose should play the most important 
part in our flower garden arrangements, for 
so great is the variety scattered through 
several sections that kinds may be had for 
every use that could possibly be required of | 
them. All dwarf Roses are amenable to a 
bold system of arrangement by grouping. 
Assuming, of course, that there are several 
plants of a kind, the best plan always is to 
group or mass them in some bold but informal 
way. With large beds of simple form it is 
possible to group Roses:in a very artistic way, 
and they never look better than when so 
arranged. Twelve or more plants of. some 
good Rose, boldly grouped, will be much more 
effective than would the same number of 
plants indiscriminately mixed with a lot of 
other kinds. In small beds I prefer to plant 
one kind only. We should hear of fewer 
failures in Rose growing if more care in 

PREPARING the soil and planting them were 
taken. Ground intended for Roses cannot be 
prepared with too much care. Most of the 
evils to which the Rose is subject are aggra- 
vated by planting without giving the ground 
the necessary preparation. To plant in 
shallow, ill-worled beds or borders is simply 
a was‘e of time and plants. The most suit- 
able soil for Roses is a deep, rich loam resting 
on gravel. The following is the plan of pre- 
paration I have adopted with most excellent 
results. The staple is a rather light loam 
resting on gravel. The ground is trenched to 
a depth of about 23 feet, giving a liberal dress- 
ing of well-decayed cow-dung, a little marl, 
and % inch bones. The manure is well 
broken up and the whole thoroughly in- 
corporated with the soil. In gardens where 
the soil is unusually heavy and stiff it is ad- 


_ visable to mix leaf-mould and rubble with the 


staple; also to use well-decayed horse-manure 
instead of cow-dung. Roses may be success- 
fully planted at any time from the first week 
in November to the end of February, but I 
have generally found those planted in Novem- 
ber give the best results. Planting should be 
done in fine weather if possible in order that 
the soil may be trodden and made moderately - 
firm; loose planting is a serious mistake. 


Weeping standard Roses, 


Everywhere it can be seen how weeping 
standard Roses are rising in favour. This is 
not to be wondered at when one comes to con- 
sider how beautiful some of them are planted 
on or adjacent to lawns. For this purpose 
Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Alberic Barbier, 
and American Pillar (amongst the Ramblers) 


\ t 


_ Dorothy Perkins. 


~ more than one sort that can trace its origin — 


Roses for fence, ¥ 
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seem great favourites. I think if I were con— 
fined to one sort only—and in a small garden 
there is not room for many of this character—I 
would content myself with Hiawatha, because 
it is the longest blooming of any Rambler. 
This statement I have never seen called in 
question. One specimen this year has been 
beautiful for fully five weeks. Trier, a semi- 
double, creamy-white, with golden anthers, is 














a desirable sort for a standard also. Ti os 
Se epee ae 

‘Thinning the growth of Rambler ~— 
Roses, a 


The advantage of thinning the growth of 
Rambler Roses immediately after flowering 4 
is not always appreciated, a lot of useless, 
worn-out material too often being left to the — 
detriment of the trees. Take, for instance, — 
Anyone who has had ex- — 
perience of this knows quite well that it is 
well nigh impossible in the case of two or 
three year old plants to retain all the growths 
of the preceding year if the young shoots of 
the current year are to make any headway at 
all. I, therefore, every year cut out at the 
end of August or early im September the old - 
_ shoots, thereby permitting both light and air 
to get at the newer growths, which always — 


give the finest trusses, pairs 


Rose Florence M. Izzard. 

This was the only variety that obtained the 
gold medal of the National Rose Society at j 
the recent autumn show. Last year this was = = 
freely spoken of as being the better of two 
exhibited together at ‘a previous meeting, 
The other, named Mabel Morse, did, how- 
ever, gain the honour then, Both are yellow 
in colour, and the latest one to be favoured 
surpasses in a most approved form—the high- 
.pointed centre In this it is distinct from — — 


to that remarkably coloured variety. Rayon — 
d’Or; and in these later kinds of the type 
there is again in strength of the growth. 
Golden Emblem is, of course, one, and this 
is fast becoming a most popular Rose. No  — 
hybridist appears to have followed the strain — 
as have Messrs. S, McGredy and Son. Any=* .~% 
way, through their efforts we are the richer 
in a colour which in Roses is one of the most ae 
esteemed. Fa SS eee 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. ° 
(Plymouth).—You would find the Rambler — 
Roses, such as Aglaia, American Pillar, Crim- — 
son Rambler, Bennet’s Seedling, Queen Alex- ag 
andra, Hiawatha, and Excelsa very suitable 
for such a position. They would, no doubt, — 
grow. higher than your fence, but this, per- ~ 
haps, you would not object to. You might 
also try Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard, and =~ 

Reve d’Or. Lay~a good foundation in the 
way of good soil and plenty of drainage, and ~ 
we do not think any of the above will dis-— 
appoint. ee ee 
Making a Rose-bed. a 
On the lawn I. have just made I wish to— 
have a Rose bed in the centre, to contain 
about 24 different varieties. The soil is light 
gravel with sandy bottom, and should be glad 
of your instructions as regards the size of 
bed, best varieties for garden decoration and — 
exhibition, and most reliable firm to buy from, 
and also whether I should improve the soil. — 
[A round bed would be the better, and it 
should be about 7 feet across. This would 
allew for the plants to be put in a little unde: 
2 feet apart. If your soil, before coming to. 
the sand, is a good 12 inches in depth, this — 
should do for a start without manure, which, — 


s 
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Rose Florence M, Izzard. 


is not advisable for newly- 
planted Roses. Better dig a couple of times 
to get the soil in good order. Start this: by 
taking. away a part in the centre to get a 
trench, and finish so that there may be a 
slight mound. © Do this at. once, so as to be 
ready for planting in November. As to the 
number of varieties, it is a good plan to grow 
more than one plant of each. A bed of two 
dozen varieties in as many kinds would not, 
for instance, beso attractive as the same with, 
say, eight varieties of three or half a dozen 
kinds of four. Selected from the following, 
however, an excellent display should result : 
Los Angeles, Ophelia, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Gen. McArthur, Golden ,Emblem, Mme. E. 
Herriot, Lady Pirrie, Mrs. Hubert Stevens, 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Lady Ashtown. The 
colours can be taken from the catalogue of 
any of the growers who advertise in this 
paper. ] 


in any case, 


Moving Roses in October. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly answer 
the following :—(1) I wish to move some 
Roses about the first week in October. Is 
there any chance of their living if kept weil 
watered? (2) Will you give me the names of 
good climbing perpetual blooming Roses to 
cover a wall 6 feet high, not poor things like 
Olga de Wurtemberg and Reine Marie 
Henriette, which have only a few poor blooms 
(here, at any rate)? I have W. A. Richard- 
son, Mme. Berard, Gruss an Teplitz, Climb- 
ing Captain Christy, Gloire de Dijon, J. B. 
Clarke, and Climbing Frau Karl Druschki, 
which all do well. I want six to nine others, 
different, not semi-single ones. yew k 


[You can move the Roses early in October 
if you take a few simple precautions. _ (1) Cut 
away soft, unripe shoots and reduce length of 
other growths to about one-half. Remove all 
foliage on growths retained before digging up 
the plants. (2) Instead of planting in_per- 
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(See page 675.) 
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manent position at once heel the plants in for 
two weeks or three weeks near a wall or fence 
facing north. Dig a small trench and place 
the roots therein, and after a good watering 
cover the roots with plenty of soil. Good 
climbers for your purpose would be Climbing 


Lady Ashtown, Florence Haswell Veitch, 
Johanna Sebus, Mme. Hector Leuilliot, 
Climbing Clara Watson, Climbing Mrs. 


Grant, Mrs. Stewart Clark, and Mrs. Corn- 
wallis West. See that good deep holes are 
opened out and well manured for the Roses. ] 


Injury to Rose. 

I am enclosing a diseased shoot of Blush 
Rambler Rose and shall be greatly obliged it 
you will tell me what the disease is, cause ot 
same, and if there is any preventive or cure. 
The Roses are trained on rough Larch poles. 
The soil is a mixture of well-seasoned clay, 
old rotten manure, and light loam. I have 
had the same trouble for the last few years. 

ArtHuUR B. Cook. 


[We cannot quite see what is wrong with 
the shoot sent, unless it be that some of it 
has been gnawed by an insect which has now 
gone. If the caterpillar (?) or weevil (?) is 
still feeding (it will probably. be at night), 
spraying the bushes with lead arsenate* would 
be the appropriate course. ] 


Rooting Rose cuttings in water. 

Last spring I cut some old wood from a 
Lady Godiva Rose. It had made very little 
new wood owing to the dry season. I thought 
| might make the pieces into cuttings when 
I had time, so I put them in a tank of water 
in the garden, and there they remained for 
months. I lifted them out to fill my water- 
can and, to my surprise, I found they had 
long roots at each joint. I cut them.up and 
planted each rooted portion. They are all 
growing. Could anyone tell me if I could 
root other Roses in such an easy way ? 

S.A Me 





Rose Westfield 


Star. 


(See page 675.) 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Cyclamen. 

Now is the time to sow seed with the ob- 
ject of raising plants for flowering this time 
next year and on through the winter. For 
this period young plants grown on un- 
interrupte dly give by far the best results. The 
seed is best sown thinly in-pans, which allows 
of each individual plant remaining un- 
disturbed until three or four leaves have de- 
veloped, when they should be potted off into 
small 60’s. For compost use a mixture of 
two-thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould 
with plenty of sand added. Half fill the pans 
with this and pass the remainder through a 
fine sieve. Fill. the pans with this to within 


half an inch of the rims,’ make firm, sow 
and lightly cover the seed and again make 
firm. Water with a fine-rosed water-pot, 


place the pans on a shelf in a temperature of 
60 degs., cover with sheets of glass, and keep 
dark till germination takes place. 


Outdoor Figs. 


As soon as the crop has’ been gathered run 
over the trees and free them of useless wood, 
reserving a sufficiency of that which is best 
ripened and fruitful in appearance to supply 
next season’s crop, and divest the trees of all 
fruits in a half-grown condition. Nothing 
further is re quired for the present or until the 
time arrives to afford winter protection. 


Apricots. 

It is time well spent to, as far as possible, 
prune the trees now while clothed with 
foliage, as the wounds quickly heal. Spur- 
pruning, for the same reason, is better effected 
now than in winter, while a better idea is 


gained as to how far such treatment may be 
necessary or prove beneficial than when the 
trees are bare. Established trees making a 
too luxuriant growth should be subjected to a 
partial. root- lifting: about the middle of the 
month. Younger examples may be wholly 
lifted and replanted. In either case mix old 
lime-rubble freely with the soil when replant- 
ing. In some cases a removal of a portion of 
the sti iple and the substitution of good fibrous 


loam in addition will still further remedy 
matters. Another important detail is to pro- 
vide efficient drainage. 


Peaches and Nectarines, 

Prepare for the lifting of the roots in the 
outlying portion of the border for trees need- 
ing such attention so that it may be under- 
tale n about the second or third week in 
October. In jthis case the introduction. of 
fresh loam, lime-rubble, and burnt soil to the 
border, placing the fresh material about the 
roots when laying them out afresh invariably 
proves beneficial. 


Rose cuttings. 

Plenty of good and suitable wood of varie- 
ties which do best propagated in this manner 
is available this season. A _ sheltered border 
facing west, with the soil in a fertile condi- 
tion, will answer the purpose, and in this 
insert the cuttings 6 inches to 9 inches apart 
in rows 1 foot asunder, In sandy or light 
soil nothing further is needed, but on such as 
is of a heavier nature place a little sand in 
each hole for the base of the cutting to rest 
upon to facilitate callusing and: the emission 
of roots. The soil round the cuttings can 
hardly be made too firm. For the cuttings 
select firm, well-ripened wood which has pro- 
duced flowers, and whenever possible secure 
a heel, as cuttings so furnished root the more 
readily, \ A. W 


Midland Counties. 
Figs. ! 


Trees on a south wall are carrying very 
heavy ‘crops of fruit, but sun is needed to 
ripen them. The trees have made a con- 
siderable amount of growth, and care is 
necessary to see that the shoots are thinly 
trained, in order that they may be exposed to 
all the sunshine possible. It will need oe, 
suf- 


care to get the lately-formed shoots~ 
ficiently . well ripened to withstand winter 
frosts. Fig trees growing in situations where 


the roots are allowed to extend into rich soil 
are seldom satisfactory. 
should now be taken to restrict the rooting 
space. Trees may often be seen bearing 
satisfactory crops every season, where their 
roots are confined to very small borders close 
to a hard path or road-way. Such trees make 
but little growth, but this is short-jointed and 
matures well, If the roots of a Fig tree ex- 
tend into rich soil, a trench should be taken 
out 3 feet from the wall on which the tree 
is trained, and to the depth of ‘the drainage 
material, All strong roots that are found 
crossing the trench ‘should be cut off. The 
best thing to do afterwards is to build a wall 
to prevent the roots entering the rich soil. If 
a wall is not practicable, the trench should 
be filled with clinkers, brick-bats, or similar 
material, ramming these thoroughly firm as 
the work proceeds. After such treatment the 
trees will probably make but little growth 
in the following season, but it will be of such 
a character as tends to fruitfulness. 


Peaches and Nectarines 


are a good crop, but pwing to the sunless 
season the flavour of the fruits is not so good 
as usual. With the exception of a few “late 
varieties, the crop has been gathered. The 
trees will be cleared of all wood that has car- 
ried the crop, and superfluous side growths 
shortened to the basal buds, afterwards giving 
the trees a thorough washing with an insecti- 
cide. All mulching materials will now be re- 
moved, so that the sun may the better warm 
the borders containing the roots. Point over 
the surface soil with a fork. It is of little 
use to fork the mulchings into the borders, 
for after the exposure and rains to which they 
have been subjected they contain very little 
nutriment. 


Vegetables. 


An effort should be made to have the vari- 
ous crops lifted before severe frost sets in; 
and as long as there is a prospect of the con- 
tinuation of fine weather lifting can be per- 
formed much more comfortably. All- varie- 
ties of Carrots for the main supply should 
now be lifted. Carrots do not improve by 
being left in the ground after this date. 
Tose sown in July “and August may be left 
for some time yet, for if lifted too early the 
roots may shrivel. Celeriac should be lifted 
at the first sign of frost. Trim off the foliage 
and store the roots either in sand or ashes 
in a place secure from frost. ‘Turnips should 
be lifted as soon as they are of sufficient size 
and stored in sand or ashes. Avoid placing 
them together in too great a bulk. There 
should be no further delay in lifting late Pota- 
toes. If the tubers are allowed to remain 
on the ground for a few hours after they are 
dug, the skins will become hardened and the 
danger from sweating reduced.” If sheds 
are “available, the tubers should be placed 
under cover for a week or two, when they 
should be sorted before being finally stored, 


> F. W. G. 


In such cases steps: 
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Scotland. 


Chrysanthemums, 

After the plants have been housed the treat- 
ment ought to be as cool as possible. It may, 
of course, be needful to run a little heat 


through the pipes in order to dry up super-, 
fluous moisture, but in such a case a fair. 


allowance of ventilation may be left on at 
the apex of the house overnight. No matter 
how carefully the pots have been scrutinised 
prior to being housed, there is almost alivays 
a stray snail overlooked. Such soon gives. 
unmistakable evidence of its presence, and it 


‘should be searched for after dark until found. 


It is more than likely, too, that green fly may 
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make its appearance amongst the newly- ~ 


housed Chrysanthemums, and a precautionary 
vaporising may save further trouble. Water- 
ing with stimulants Inay now cease, save in 
the ease of the very late varieties. 


Winter flowering plants. . 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, and similar plants 
intended for early winter flowering ought 


now to be in frames in which they can be 


easily protected, or in a sheltered place in the 


open where covering materials can be put over _ 


them in the not unlikely event of an early 
frost. 
as Salvias. Arum Lilies which were re- 
cently repotted must also be made safe. If 
an unheated house be available, this forms a 
very suitable place for Arums; but, in any 
case, very little heat should, meantime, be 
allowed. 


Violets in frames. 

If Violets have not already. Sach placed in 
their winter quarters, no time should elapse 
until the plants are handled. The frames 
ought to be filled with well- trodden. leaves, 
upon which a bed of light rich soil should be 
placed in sufficient depth to bring the plants 
almost into contact with the glass when the 
sashes are in position. After planting, water 
the Violets thoroughly, put on the sashes, 
shade them with mats, and keep close for a 
few days. Afterwards the sashes should be 
removed, and only replaced in the event of 
frost or of very wet weather. . 


Cuttings, 


Cuttings of Tufted Pansies, Calesptartass 


Aubrietias, Scrophularias, and the various 
bedding. Pentstemons may now be put in. 
Many, ‘I think, are in too great a hurry with 
these and similar things. 
‘“ wood ”’ is well matured, it roots readily, 


and the cuttings are not so susceptible to 


damp as those taken earlier in the season. 
Tomatoes under glass, 


Every effort should be made to get the RS BS; 


ripened off as speedily as possible, and to _ 
this end the foliage may now be rather drasti- — 
cally shortened. Naturally, most of the fruits — 
have ripened, but there still remain many 
green fruits at the top of the plants. The 
house can be kept close at night now in order 
to assist in the ripening. 
are ripe 
ought to be cleared out peers 


Kitchen garden, ~ 





Weeds have been a Aieuie this season, and, 


at this late date the best method of handling 
them is to dig or fork them-down. The 
sooner this is done the better, or they will 
give trouble at a later date. 
mid-season Potatoes should not be delayed, 
or, it is possible, there may be a considerable | 
amount of second growth. 
is not present to any extent, but a period of 
hot weather after long rainfall is apt to 
quicken dormant spores into activity. ~Con- 
tinue ta plant out Cabbages, earth-up Celery, — 
and, if possible, keep the hoe going among ~ 
Leeks and. winter vegetables generally. 


W. McG. - 


Few things are so susceptible to frost - 


At this season the 


When the fruits 
or have been gathered—the plants — 


The lifting of - 


Disease, so far, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


_ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


: . Seasonable notes. 


Following the first early varieties, now_ past 
their best out-of-doors, are the semi-éarly 


~ sorts, which certainly flower in September, 


but not without choosing early-bud formation. 
This distinction should always be mentioned, 
because if they were grown in the ordinary 
way without being disbudded, or thinned 
severely, the chances are that frosts would 
come while the blooms were at their best and 
ruin them. This type is much in demand by 
the grower of flowers for sale, who protects 
the blossoms by means of glass or canvas to 
ward off wet as well as frost. The class, 
again, is favoured by cultivators in the north, 
who find them useful for competition at the 
early autumn exhibitions. Most useful these 
are in lengthening the Chrysanthemum 


season, but they should never be named as 
outdoor ones. This only leads to discouraging 
amateurs without appliances, who may, by 
choosing the proper kinds, get a disp!ay with- 


plants than can well be found room for under 
glass. The late-flowering sorts, therefore, 
eet some kind of shelter rigged up for them 
until those for early blooms are passed, and 


room can be found for backward plants to 


take their place. At housing time, too, one 
takes advantage of empty greenhouses by giv- 
ing the same a good clean inside—limewash- 
ing the walls, and so on—and to this I 
attribute a more than usual freedom from 
insect pests and diseases. Not the least 
pleasing to look at from a grower’s point of 
view are the plants that have been managed 
on the single stem system; that is, one bloom 
to a plant, and as in this instance the highest 
state of development in the flowers is the ob- 
ject, this, from present appearances, will be 
obtained. The varieties wére selected with 
care. For one thing, about a hundred plants 
so grown are all first-rate in their hardened 
look, and the top leaves are thick, leathery, 





a ; Rosa Sweginzowi. (See page 676.) 


out the aid of artificial protection. In respect 
to varieties, I favour Almirante, chestnut- 
crimson; the sport, Red Almirante ; Crawford 
Pink, a nice shade; Sanctity, white; Golden 
Glow, yellow ; Pink Delight, soft shade; and 
Harvester, bronze.. The last-named is about 
the finest gain of recent years. If the above 
should be added to, one would select from 
Dolores, deep bronze; Eldraco, amber ; Gold- 
finder, yellow ; Goldfinch, buff ; Mary Mason, 
pink; Lichfield Pink, Silver Lining, white, 
with pink tinge. Perhaps the early Blanche 
du Poitou may be brought into flower thus 
early, in which case there would be no white 
to equal it. A great deal will be heard of this 
new French sort. The semi-early kinds 
named are well worth considering for pot 
culftire. = *)- <> 
Housinc.—By the end of September the 
_bulk of the pot plants should be placed under 
glass. It is not safe to leave in the open 
any that are showing colour in the blooms. 
On the other hand, when there is no frost, 
the plants in a later stage than that named 
are better outside. The flower buds come on 
more quickly than when under cover. When 
I grew for big blooms I liked the top leaves 
to develop outside. Most of us grow more 


—— 


and really handsome. Were exhibiting 
thought of, most of the specimens, indeed, 
would be managed this way. It- may be 
thought wasteful of resources, but it is not 
when every bud is of nice formation, and 
seems bound to give a first-class flower. 
Something, too, to assist ripening of growth 
was done a short time back in putting all the 
plants, bush specimens and all, in single lines 


apart from each other in the more open parts 


of the garden. The same show its good 
effects, and one was especially induced to 
adopt this plan by the unripened condition of 
many plants seen. 

A rather troublesome pest is the earwig, 
prominent just at the time flower buds are 
swélling. A walk among the plants with a 
lamp after dark will do more good in ridding 
them than traps! Still, pieces of paper that 
have been squeezed and placed among the 
leaves will be found a lodgment that is liked. 
From these the insect can be caught and 
killed. \ Already one is thinking of another 
year, inasmuch as any good cuttings that 
come from the base of the plants are not 
missed. This refers particularly to sorts like 
the Queen Mary type, which has a habit of 
giving flowers with open eye. Ample time is 
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what such late sorts require. A capital plan 
at this time of the year is to take off a cutting 
whenever noticed in the rounds of watering, 
and so on, just putting the same into the 
ashes the plants stand on. In some cases we 
have little rooted plants springing up all 
round the pots. These will be dealt with by 
potting later. The same thing is done when 
the plants are under glass; that is, a good 
cutting of any sort wanted is not missed, 
and superfluous stock can easily be scrapped. 
This, at any rate, is better than not having 
early youngsters. Bush plants should have 
the same care as those grown for big blooms. 
These are, in fact, valuable when the shoots 
are limited in number for producing what 
may be termed half-specimen flowers. We 
make a rule as to the number of these each 
plant shall bear; from eight to eighteen, say, 
and watch for the one bud to each side stem. 
There is a neatness about such style of plant 
that is pleasing, particularly if every variety 
chosen is of-dwarf-growing habit. In time 
one will discard every sort that grows unduly 
tall. At present the lanky ones are to be 
found among the singles—the rest are mostly 
under 4 feet high. [3 ROB 





Old border Chrysanthemums, 


The newer race of border Chrysanthemums 
appears to have altogether ousted those of 
former days. Yet the latter had their good 
points too, and many of us would, I am cer- 
tain, yet include them in our lists could we 
but get them. The value of Mme. 
Desgranges, Geo. Wermig, Harvest Home, 
Gustave Grunerwald, Mme; Jolivart, and 
others of the “‘ antiques ’’ is not insignificant 
—even in these days when newer varieties Are 
more fashionable. A ScortisH GARDENER. 


Housing Chrysanthemums, 


The housing time is not now so far away, 
and a regular look round among the plants is 
necessary. Much, of course, depends upon 
climate and season in respect of the date of 
housing. ‘Those who may wish to have good 
blooms in time for the early November shows 
—or for any other purpose—will find that by 
housing their most forward plants about the 
26th of this month they will hit it very nicely. 
This hint is the result of long observation. 
In the case of late-flowering varieties feeding 
may yet be given, but as regards the others 
feeding should stop when the bud begins to 
show colour. 


Chrysanthemum. hints, 

Preparations should shortly be made for 
housing these plants, but let them remain 
out of doors whilst the weather is favourable. 
When the flower-buds of the large-flowered 
varieties are showing colour protect the plants 
from rain, or the flowers may damp. If it is 
desired to retard flowering for as long as pos- 
sible, let the plants be sheltered by glass in 
a northern aspect. Allow the late decorative 
varieties to remain in the open for so long as 
the state of the weather permits, but make 
provision for protecting them from severe 
frost. EF. W; G. 





Early-blooming Chrysanthemums. 


These are now showing flower buds, and a 
certain amount of disbudding should be prac- 
tised if flowers of moderately good size are 
required. The disbudding should not be so 
severe as to spoil or even alter the character 
of the plant. If the weather becomes dry 
Chrysanthemums will need liberal waterings, 
and at every alternate watering liquid manure 
may be given with advantage, occasionally 
substituting soot-water and chemical manures 
for the liquid manures, 
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Flower garden, 


A year ago I made special and lengthy re- 
ference to the spring garden, which, in the 
estimation of many, is the gladdest and 
brightest of all the year. I do not propose to 
cover the same ground again, but to refer my 
readers back to the several articles then 





Fig. 1.—Tulips and variegated Arabis. 


written, and to add just those few remarks 
which I consider the occasion to eall for. 
This month of October is the best time .to 
arrange and prepare the spring garden. What 
is left undone when this month is sped is never 
so satisfactorily completed afterward. Put 
not your trust in November, for you never 
know what that dismal month may bring 
forth. Some of us can call to mind various 
years when the frost has held everything in 
its-icy grip in November and we ‘have laid 
aside our tools and donned skates. So it may 
happen again, and the moral is, place no de- 
pendence upon it, but do all your autumnal 
gardening in October. You will begin by 
clearing all your beds of itheir summer occu- 
pants, not being beguiled to keep them there 
as long as possible, for even at the best they 
look exceedingly uncomfortable and unhappy 
in the cold morning air and have lost all their 
power to cheer. Having cleared them, dig 
the soil deeply and as roughly as possible, 
leaving it thus for two or three days. to 
sweeten. Then, if necessary, give a dressing 
of well-rotted manure and dig again, leaving 
the surface finer and even. The reason why 
I urge the need of a good preparation of the 
soil is that the plants and bulbs now planted 
out have the comparatively long season of 
seven to eight months before them, say from 
mid-October till mid-May, as against about 
four months for summer effects, and though 
it may be objected to by some that a portion 
of this long season is a period of inertia, the 
fact that bulbs and some plants begin and 
maintain an active growth at the root and top 
seems to rebut that objection. If any month 
approaches dormancy it is January, but those 
who closely watch their bulbs and plants 





Fig, 2.—Prince of Austria Tulip and 
Aubrietia. 


throughout the month will find them quite 
active and ithat their progress, if slow, is con- 
tinuous, especially in open weather. 

I take it for granted that by this time we 
have definite ideas as to the spring effects we 
wish to produce. There is a great range—- 
nay, a plethora of subjects to choose from, 
so rich and so varied that it is far more diffi- 
cult to decide which to choose than which to 
reject. Beginners need not be troubled on 
that score, for they. will do well to limit ‘their 


selection to those plants and bulbs they are 
familiar with and whose general use is a sure 
guarantee that they are both: satisfactory and 
not difficult to grow. Intricate designs and 
novel effects may be all very well, but are best 
set aside until experience gives the necessary 
confidence, and even then I maintain that 
simple yet bold massing effects are always the 
more telling. 
good custom too, to use plants and bulbs in 
combination, for by this means the objection- 
able bareness of the bulb beds throughout the 
winter is removed, and when the time of 
flowering comes the one sets off and enhances 
the beauty of the other, and the effect is per- 
fect if the selection has been a wise one. The 
plants, because of their foliage, constitute the 
groundwork, but those only dwarfer in habit 
than the bulbs with which they are associated 
must be selected, and both must be in bloom 
together. I am giving four illustrations to 
demonstrate the desired habits of the plants as 
compared with the bulbs, and also the dis- 
tinctive colours to be used in the several com- 
binations. Fig. 1 shows a bed of scarlet 
Tulips rising out of a bed of the compact- 
growing variegated Arabis, thus bringing to- 
gether the green and cream of the foliage, the 
white flower of ithe plant, and the scarlet of 
the Tulips. This is a simple yet pretty 
arrangement and so much more effective and 
lasting than the Tulips alone. Fig..2 gives 
the vivid crimson and gold of Tulip Prince of 
Austria in contrast with the soft grey-green 
foliage of the Aubrietia and its myriad stars 
of mauve. The effect is rich and satisfying. 
Fig. 3 is a chaste combination of royal blue 
Forget-me-nots with white Hyacinths, as 
simple as it is refined. Fig. 4 is quite a 
different proposition and is made up of Vulcan 
or Blood-red Wallflowers above which the 
golden chalices of Emperor Daffodil stand 
stately and grand. In their respective colours 
these are both unequalled, and in juxtaposi- 
tion produce an inimitable effect. Such com- 
binations as these, given merely as examples, 
are within the reach and understanding even 
of a novice, and they speak so loudly for 
themselves that further words are not needed. 
If the objection is raised that the expense of 
plants, added to that of the bulbs, isprohibitive, 
I would point out that the carpet plants here 
named are inexpensive, that they can be kept 
and increased from year to year by trans- 
planting them into some odd corner for the 
summer, and that their first cost is the only 
expense. The Wallflowers are the exception, 
but they have the merit of being very cheap, 
which justifies our discarding them and using 
young plants every season. Doubtless, the 
mention of these will suggest-various other 
equally good combinations, and again I would 
refer readers to others I suggested just a year’ 
ago. 


2 


Combinations of plants and bulbs are not 
everywhere necessary or advisable, and it is 
perfectly legitimate to use the one or the other 
quite alone. ~My principal objection to bulbs 
alone, as usually planted, is the fugitive 
character of, at least, some of them, for they 
are exceedingly beautiful for a fortnight or 
so, when they suddenly lose their beauty and 
have nothing to follow for us. To obviate 
this and to prolong the effect combinations of 
bulbs are sometimes resorted to. Daffodils 
are planted among Crocuses, whieh they im- 
mediately follow. Hyacinths push up their 
spikes to follow Aconites. Anemones may 
follow Hyacinths. Darwin Tulips may. be 
intermixed with early-flowering varieties, but 
there must remain no untidiness when ithe 


o 


It is the custom, and a very. 


moods. 


iit * 


early ones have gone off. Chionodoxa (Glory ~ 


of the Snow) or blue Scillas may be freely 
planted with Snowdrops, for I. know of no 
hard-and-fast rules to enforce the rigid and 
unmixed planting so generally followed. If 
they existed I should probably ignore them, 
for, in this matter at least, I should follow my 
own ifancy. Rie a 


I want to warn beginners against careless 
planting. In May it is sometimes possible to 





Fig. 3.—White Hyacinths and 
Forget-me-nots. 


, oes 


throw a plant on the ground and it will take 


hold and grow, but with autumnal planting — 
Wwe have to secure our plants and bulbs against _ 


the action of frost. After a severe frost the 
thaw will so heave and loosen the soil-that the 


root-hold of plants is broken, and I have often 


seen them lying on the surface with frozen 
roots simply because they were not firmly 
planted. The moral of this is to plant firmly, 


and this can be done without treading the 

soil, but, with the use of a trowel, opening an 
ample hole, placing and spreading the roots at 
aifair depth, and pressing thé soil around with 


the fingers or the trowel While ithe top soil is 
left almost open. Remember, it is the soil 


around ‘the roots that must be firmed and not 


the - exposed surface. | Wallflowers and 


*Cheiranthus both have long tap roots which 


it is well to shorten when planting. Insist 


upon having bushy plants, because only those . 


side growths already developed are likely to 
bloom dater on. 
peculiarly: favourable ‘to the production — of 


good plants that there can be no excuse for 


any plant growers to send out puny or thin 
ones. A dozen transplanted bushy Wall- 
flowers will give a better display than two or 


three times their number pulled straight from 





Fig. 4. Window of Blood-red Wallflowers _ 


and Emperor Daffodlis. 


Teg 


“the seed-row, and the cost would be about the SEES 


same, * : 
_ The essentials for a good spring garden are 
to be found in a well-prepared soil 
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October, good bulbs of their respective varie-_ 


ties, healthy well-developed plants, and care- 


ful planting. Given these, the frost and the 


snow will prove helpful rather than detri- 
mental, and in due course your garden will 
merrily answer back April’s most merry 


see ced", 
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Fruit. 

Selection of fruit trees (continued). 

Last week I considered four different 
classes of soil for fruit trees, three of them 
being far from ideal, and one rather less un- 
desirable. There remain two other kinds, 
the soil of which leaves much to be desired 

f AF 








for fruit trees, the 
limestone and the chalk, and the peaty or 
boggy. The peaty soil is wet and cold, and 
costly to work as well as late. The latter is 
usually wet and sour, or dry and sandy, and 
poor in some important plant foods in both 


calcareous soils on the 


cases. Of the two kinds the calcareous is the 

etter. Of the six kinds of soils mentioned, 
five are far from being ideal for success in 
fruit culture ; yet by good preparation of those 
~ soils an important step is taken towards its 
achievement. A second important step is 
taken by selecting kinds most suitable by 
reason of their constitution and general free- 
dom from diseases to which many kinds and 
varieties of fruit trees so readily fall a prey. 
A third and most important step is taken by 
careful planting of the trees, and their after- 
- management. 

The time has arrived when selection, rather 
than collection, is, in commercial horticulture 
at least, given precedence, and the time is at 
hand when selection will be much more 
general in private gardens, and the barren 
fruit tree much less frequent. 

Here are a few names of healthy, free-bear- 
ing varieties of Apples, Pears, and Plums 
which are not likely to disappoint those who 
plant them well and give them reasonable 
attention : 

APPLES, STANDARD OR HALF - STANDARD 
(COOKING).—Beauty of Kent, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, Ecklinville Seedling, Gloria Mundi, 
Lord Grosvenor, Annie Elizabeth, Betty Gee- 
son, and Lane’s Prince Albert. ESSERT : 


nette Grise, and Red Ingestre. 

Busu Appies (cooKInG).—Annie Elizabeth, 
Bismarck, Bramley’s Seedling, Cellini, Eck- 
linville Seedling, Grenadier, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Lord Grosvenor, Betty Geeson, and 
Stirling Castle. Dessert: Allington Pippin, 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet Seedling, Lady Sudeley, 
Yellow Ingestre, James Grieve, and Reinette 
Grise. Allington Pippin and Reinette Grise 
improve in flavour,as the new year advances. 

PEARS, STANDARD AND HALF-STANDARD (DES- 
SERT).—Beurré d’Amanlis, Glou Morceau, 


{ 





Allington Pippin, King of the Pippins, Rei- 
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Maréchal de la Cour, Doyenné Boussoch, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Marie Louise, Wil- 
liams’ Bon Chrétien, Beurré Hardy, and Jar- 
gonelle. StEwinc: Catillac and Uvedale’s 
St. Germain. 

PEARS, BUSH, AND TRAINED IN THE OPEN.—- 
Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré Diel, Beurré Hardy, 
Doyenné du Comice, Glou Morceau, Jar- 
gonelle, Marguerite Marillat, and Souvenir 
du Congrés. 

The standard Pears should be grafted on 
not too strong Pear stocks. The bush trees 
should be grafted, or-budded, on the Quince 
stock. . 

PLUMS, STANDARD OR  HALF-STANDARD.— 
Cox’s Emperor (Denbigh), Magnum Bonum 
(red), Prince of Wales, Rivers’ Early Prolific, 
Monarch, Victoria, and Czar. 

PLums, BusH.—Cox’s Emperor, Czar, Mag- 
num Bonum (red), Pershore, Prince of Wales, 
Autumn Compéte, and Victoria. Pershore, 
Prince of Wales, and Pond’s Seedling, are 
very constant and good bearers. 








GOOSEBERRIES, BUSH.—Crown Bob, Keep- 
sake, Whinham’s Industry, Rough Green, 
and Whitesmith. 

Rep Currants.—La_ Fertile, Houghton 
Castle, Fay’s Prolific, and Raby Castle. 

Brack  CurRRANTS.—Baldwin’s, — Boskoop 
Giant, Black Naples, and Carter’s Champion. 

RASPBERRIES.—Hornet, Norwich Wonder, 


~ and Superlative. 


STRAWBERRIES.—Laxton’s Fillbasket, 
Joseph Paxton, Royal Sovereign, 
Queen, and Vicomtesse H. de Thury. 


Scarlet 


Figures 1, 3, 5 show suitable young Goose- 
berry, Black Currant, and Red Currant trees 
for planting. 

Figures 2, 4, 6 show trees of Gooseberry, 
Black Currant, and Red Currant not good 
for planting. E .U 


Vegetable garden. 


The time has come when the mid-season 
varieties of Potatoes should be dug and stored. 
Though the excessively moist state of the soil 
and atmosphere has not been any too favour- 
able for the ripening, it will be ifound that the 
process has not entirely been stopped, though 


-it certainly has been more protracted. We are 


“ 


ae 
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a month behind some recent years, but this is 
not an unmixed evil, because it has produced 
a finer sample of tubers than usual. I have 
been present within the past few days at 
several diggings and have found the yield very 
satisfactory, but there have been some diffi- 
culties where the soil has been heavy, for so 
much has adhered to the tubers that the pro- 
cess of drying them has been a slow one. 
Whenever the day was fine—and this has not 
been often—the Potatoes have been left lying 
on the surface for several hours to dry, and 
toward evening picked up, cleaned, and 
bagged. But even so, they are not dry 
enough to store, and as they dry better in the 
open air than elsewhere they were shot out of 
the bags the following morning and spread 
out for another day’s drying. If the day 
looked threatening for rain they were kept 
back for a more favourable one, which, as is 
well known, is about one in three this season. 

The point to bring home is, that you ought 
not to store Potatoes until they are quite dry. 
If they are damp and hot any disease germs 
they may have been infected with will spread 
with great rapidity, more especially if they 
are clamped. Probably few who read this 
will. be likely to need clamps, but will store 
their limited stock-of tubers in a shed,-an 
outhouse, or even in some spare room. I 
want to tell you how best to do it. Whether 
it isa shed or a room, first lay down a bedding 
of straw, then carefully shoot the Potatoes 
from the sacks into the midst of it. Be careful 
not to include a single diseased one if you can 
avoid it. Then when you have emptied your 
sacks throw open wide both door and window 
for two days so that the air can play well 
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around the heap. Run your arm into the 
heap occasionally to detect any signs of heat- 
ing. If the tubers were properly dried there 
will be no heating, and when you are well 
assured as to that, cover the whole heap tidily 
with a layer of straw 4 inches thick, the straw 
lying all one way, not jumbled together. 
Keep the ventilation going except in sharp 
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weather, and occasionally make an inspection 
to satisfy yourself that all is well. 

I have too often seen the wasteful effects of 
bad storing, when disease has spread, 
Potatoes rétted, and corruption run so riot 
that to remove them would'turn the strongest 
stomach, and it is to prevent its happening to 
you that I have ventured to call your atten- 
tion to the matter while yet your main crops 
are in the ground. This season there is a 
need for taking special precautions,, for with 
tubers as with everything else, the growth has 
been rapid and soft. A larger percentage of 
water is contained in them than in a drier 
reason, and their safe storage will very largely 
depend upon their being kept dry. 

FeAp i. 





Feeding. 


Artificial feeding is the part of a beekeeper’s 
calendar which is the order of ‘the present 
month. It is a pity we cannot dispense with 
this, but, clearly, if we take away the maxi- 
mum of the bees’ own manufactured food 
from them it is necessary to supply the result- 
ing deficiency with something as near to the 
‘* real stuff ’’ as possible. Hence, artificial 
feeding. Some stocks of bees will be, at this 
time of the year, at full strength and yet with- 
out any stored food. Last week I saw such 
a stock. It was in an ordinary W.B.C. hive. 


The brood-chamber was thick with bees 
massed very close together. The day on 


which I looked in was a non-flying day,-as so 
many have been of late. So all the bees were 
at home. There was, as nearly as could be, 
no stored honey. The moral of this is—Do 
not be misled, by seeing plenty of bees outside 
on any sunny day, into supposing that all is 
well. If feeding is to be done it is better done 
now with syrup than in the winter time with 
candy. It ought to be done, too, at such a 
time of the year as leaves ‘the bees a chance 
of sealing up the filled cells. A good autumn 
svrup can be made as follows :—5 lbs. of 


guaranteed pure cane sugar to 1 quart of clean ~ 


water. Add 1 teaspoonful of salt and 1 table- 
spoonful of malt vinegar—this last to retard, 
or even prevent, granulation. Set over a slow 


fire to s’mmer until the sugar has entirely 
dissolved. Feed the bees with this, slightly 


warmed, as rapidly _as possible each evening, 
and only stop when the bees themselves give 
the signal that their store-house is full by 
refusing the supply. We are told that each 
normal stock should have from 25 to 30 lbs. 
of capped honey when tucked up for the 
winter. A space of comb 4 inches square filled 
and sealed on both sides will weigh a good 
pound, This may serve as a help in reckon- 
ing the amount of stores which the stocls has. 
If September and early October provide a 
reasonable amount of sunny, warm weather 
our bees will be able to recover a little from 
the decline they showed in the Midlands in 
July and August. The wet, late summer, by 
forbidding much flying, thas undoubtedly 
caused considerable lessening of the food in- 
tended for winter consumption. Con- 
sequently, the matter of autumn feeding is the 
more urgent this year. 

Attend to roofs of hives against the rains of 
autumn and the snows of winter. A coat of 
paint all over the hives will be all to the good 
of both bees and their habitation. Also, 
nothing looks more picturesque than well- 
painted hives in a pleasing situation in a sub- 
urban or country garden. It adds to the 
beauty of one’s home and gives an additional 
joy to life. . 

Wasps are already strongly on’ the prowl. 
Keep a very watchful eye upon hive entrances, 
therefore, and contract ‘them immediately you 
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observe any sort of*procession of wasps going 
in and out. Wasps, when they secure a 
powerful foothold, will expel even a strong 
lot of bees. They always carry off honey in 
large quantities and work diligently early and 
late in the day. 

Robbing by other bees is another terror of 
this season of the year. A casual glance at 
the hives will not detect robbing, because 
something more than mere going in and out 
by bees must be looked for if we would be 
thoroughly assured of the absence of 
marauders. <A fight on the alighting-board, 
or anything approaching a tussle or a wrestle 
between bees, is the danger signal. Adopt 
the usual precautions instanter; even in case 
of doubt do this, for prevention is better than 
cure, The narrow slip of glasstleaned firmly 
along the entrance, which should be narrowed 
to. 4 inch, is one of the best deterrents to 
robber bees. : ie ss 6 ts 

Keeping honey. 

Little does the ‘‘ expert ”’ realise the diffi- 
culties of the amateur beekeeper. We read 
with avidity all and sundry under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ Bees.” Most writers tell us how 
to keep bees (and we are most grateful to 
them all. I for one could not do without 
them, for | have never had any other: help), 
but never how to keep honey. Last summer 
1 stored half my bottled honey and about four 
dozen sections in a cold fruit house; the rest 
of my bottled honey and all sections unfit 
for sale I stored in a warm cupboard built 
against the back~of a chimney. Why not? 
Think of the heat of a hives At Christmas I 
went for my lovely sections to sell them, and 
found they were no good for this purpose, as 
they were all weeping and in a most horrible 
mess. Those in the warm cupboard not good 
enough for sale wefe in as good condit:on as 
when stored. The bottled honey in the fruit 





house granulated solid, but the top of a few 


bottles looks floury and whiter than the honey 
below, which 1 cannot account for. The front 
row of bottles in the warm cupboard granu- 
lated nearly solid, but when I went to get 
some down last week to sell I found all those 
behind against the wall were fermenting. 
Will “' B. R. H.” very kindly give some 
advice as to how to keep honey_and how not 
to keep it? Judging from my own experience, 
I fancy many of your readers would be glad 
of information on this subject, so I have 
written in hopes that ** B. R. H.” will write 
on’ the matter. Lig wie Be 

| This request is a most sensible, not to-say 
a most seasonable one, for harvesting honey, 


whether in sections or run, must be dealt- 


with in the right way or else, however per- 
fect. it may be in the section or in bottle, it 
will quickly and seriously deteriorate if stored 
under faulty conditions. First of all, especial 
attention must be paid to its condition of ripe- 
ness before ever anything is done by way of 
storing it. In the case of section honey this is 
quite a simple matter. No section not well 
filled and properly capped up to the edge 
should ever be stored. A cell or two un- 
capped will not matter at all, but should there 
be a few square inches in area uncapped in 
any section, that should be put out for first 
consumption. It is a sort of general rule to 
store this type of honey in 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and clearly one would put it in a 
place which is free from constant or recurring 
damp. I myself have always kept sections, 
each one wrapped in clean, untainted paper, 
either on a lower shelf in a cupboard in my 
kitchen, which is of ordinary femperature, 
and is always well ventilated, or in a tin 
biscuit box, sections unwrapped, in a dry store- 
room, not cold. If kept in the cold sections 
they will granulate, and in this state they are 
not so nice to eat as when the honey is fluid. 
If damp is present as well as cold, then the 


. its way through the cappings. 
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sections will ‘‘ weep.’’? This condition called 
‘* weeping ’’ is caused by the moisture inside 
the cells becoming absorbed, and then forcing 
Remember 
.that too warm a temperature is as deleterious 
to sections in one way as too cold a tempera- 
ture is in another. Damp is always to be 
guarded against. Concerning run honey, the 
treatment is such as calls for more care. 
Properly ripened honey can be kept safely, 
almost for ever, in a temperature of 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. I have to-day a bottle or 
two which was harvested in the year 1915, 
and it is perfect. Any fermentation, however, 
undoubtedly is caused by the mixture of ripe 
with unripe honey. My correspondent’s fer- 
mented honey must have been due to the 
presence of unripe honey. What should be 
done at the time of bottling? My own prac- 
tice is to ripen the honey in the usual way, 
then bottle it off and place the bottles in my 
kitchen on a low shelf, covered with paper. 
After a few days I go over all the bottles, in- 
dividually and severally skimming off with a 
teaspoon a good thickness of honey I find 
to be thin. ‘This can be told by the feel of 
the spoon. I always take off rather more 
than less. Then I fill up, put the screw caps 
on, but loosely. I make a further examina- 
tion in a few weeks’ time, and then screw 
the caps down firmly. In my second and final 
examination I seldom find any thin honey. 
I store the finished bottles in my wife’s pre- 


serve cupboard, which since I have been a_ 


_beekeeper has been crowded out with honey, 
and additional shelves elsewhere have been 


requisitioned! I should like to add a further 


note about sections. If I have any sections 


with cells partially filled, and only a few — 


capped, I use them for my breakfast or tea- 
table by pouring over them some good run 
honey. Sectron honey is, to my mind, much 
the most enjoyable form of honey for food. 
Thus I increasé my store of comb honey and 
extend the pleasure of having comb honey 
upon my table. 
drawn-out sections at the end= of a season I 
should put them by to put into the hiye next 
season. 
say that this is encouraged in run honey by 
its being placed in a distinetly cool place, 
which is also light. From what my corre- 


spondent says of the granulated honey I 


should conclude that the condition of irregu- 
larity in texture and in colour is due to im- 
perfect ripening. As regards the sale of sec- 
tions, it is far and away the best thing to dis- 


pose of them as soon as possible after taking — 
Their price, in August — 
and September, will be no more unfavourable - 


them off the hives. 


than later—indeed, I should say their price in 


those months wou!d be better than at a-later 


date. Certainly, their general condition will 
not show any improvement, even under the 
best conditions, upon what it was when they 
were first taken from the hive. B. R. H.] 





Railway Charges, Ss 


The need for a lowering of railway charges. 


was made manifest to me by a small order 
I sent to Messrs. Pearson, of Lowdham, 


Notts.. Two hundred Strawberry p!ants were © 
forwarded in a box by passenger train for ~ 


2s. tod. Two bushels of Coconut fibre were 
sent, for economy’s sake, by goods train, and 
arrived some days later—railway charges, 
ss. 7d. 
jure nurserymen and others. by stopping busi- 

_ ness, but they also injure the railway com- 
panies themselves by minimising their traffic 
and causing business to be diverted into other 
channels. East Cowes. 

vee ne re ee a om 


All correspondence on editorial matters 


should be addressed to the Hditor, “Gar-— 


dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
Lontion, B.C., and not to individuals. — 


Pees 


Of course, if I had very many 


With regard to granulation, I might— 


Not only do such heavy charges in-- 
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For their autumn show the R.H.S. are 
making a new venture in housing their ex- 
hibits in the Holland Park Skating Rink. 

The hall is a large one and the venue seemed 

to give satisfaction to the majority, though a 

few of the exhibitors complained of the light- 
ing. The perfect exhibition hall, however, 
probably does not exist. — ; 

Of the exhibits in general it is only possible 
to speak in the highest terms. It is a wonder- 
~— ful autumn show. Whether the public will 
‘appreciate it at its true value and patronise it 
in large numbers remains to be seen. It is to 
be hoped that they will, for everybody con- 
~~ cerned with its inception: deserves to achieve 

m. “stccess. 

; = Fruit predominated, and there were some 
remarkably good specimens both in, pots and 
on dishes from most of our leading growers. 
__ Orchids were there in force; rather remark- 
able this for a four-day show at this season. 


The Roses were good; one exhibit in particu-_ 


_ lar, which took high honours, being, to our 
| 2 mind, one of the best examples of stand 
| ‘decoration we have ever seen, 

Ee — Carnations were strong, and here, again, 
there were some good examples of effective 
- display. As_a contrast, some wonderfully 
good specimens of Lilium auratum were ab- 

-  solutely ruined as an attractive exhibit by 
| being huddled together in a meaningless 

~ clump. = 

Trees and shrubs were remarkably good, 
some of the autumn fruits lending themselves 
well to decoration. A few, ‘too, were in 

flower, and lovers of this class would, no 

_ doubt, note them as being valuable in the 

| garden at this late season. One exhibitor 
sent some new Chinese Coniffers. Many of 


a 


i 


_ them should prove exceptionally desirable 
acquisitions. Fst) 3 eS 
_ Chrysanthemums and Dahlias, as might be 


expected, were much in evidence, and we 
-__ noted with pleasure that one leading exhibitor, 
__whose stock of gold medals is rapidly grow- 
__ing, added another at this show. 
a _ Hardy plants and Alpines, Cacti and Ferns 
~ were there in plenty and mostly good. In the 
stove and greenhouse section there were 
- _ Begonias of high standard, ornamental-leaved 
plants, Crotons, Dracenas, and the like, 
___ Streptocarpi, and a highly meritorious exhibit 
| sof Orchids and fine-foliaged plants from a 
quarter all too rarely seen at our London 
|= shows. ! ti 
__ Phe vegetables were excellent. They com- 
__ prised several mixed collections; a group of 
| _wonderfully good Potatoes so well arranged 
that they attracted considerable attention from 
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~~ floral exhibits, 
ROSES. 
Even his rivals will admit that Mr. Elisha 
Hicks well deserved his success. Considering 
: the lateness of the season his blooms were in 
"exceptionally fine condition, and ‘his exhibit 
was a triumph of arrangement. _Well-filled 
arches of Mme. Butterfly (what a delightful 
Rose this is!), of Climbing Lady Hillingdon, 
and of Ophelia ‘relieved the general exhibit 
-- most charmingly. Baskets of the glowing 
red fruits of Rosa Moyesi and the like added 
to the attractiveness of this exhibit. It is 
difficult to say what were the best blooms 
~ when all were so good. Richmond, Mrs. C. 
Lamplough, Mrs. E. Hicks, Joanna Bridge, 
~ Chas. E. Shea, Premier (one of the best when 
cut because it lasts so long in water), Mrs. 
- McKeller, and Miss Wilmott were, perhaps, 
=. the-best. 5 
Another excellent display was put up by 
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those whose chief interest was centred in the - 
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~ R.HS. Great Autumn Show. 


October 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1922, 


Messrs. A. Dickson. Here, again, condition 
was marked, and there were also some good 
things staged, blooms that are not seen too 
often. We refer to Betty Uprichard, Eliza- 
beth Cullen, and Lady Inchquin. Another 
Rose none too frequently seen is Mrs. A. K. 
Waddell, which was staged here, but not in 
quite such good form as some of the others, 
Others worthy of note were Red Letter Day, 
Mrs. W. Quin, and La Tosca. 

Messrs. D. Prior and Son, who had only 
been able to secure very limited space, put 
up a small but good quality exhibit. We 
were glad to see Climbing Mme. E. Herriot, 
which we like better than the well-known 
form; it should do well with amateurs. Old 
Gold, another favourite, was well shown. 
General McArthur, F. W. Dunlop, Caroline 
Testout, and Mme. Abel Chatenay were all 
good, but the space was too small to allow 
of this firm’s usually attractive display. 

Polyanthas were the mainstay of Messrs. 
W. Cutbush and Son’s Rose exhibit. We 
noted Ellen Poulsen; Juliana, salmon; Girlie, 
a good red; Orleans; and the pink Echo in 
the best of condition. 

Another small but excellent exhibit was 
that of Messrs. F. Cant and Co. Here were 
some good Polyanthas, also several blooms 
which have not become hackneyed on the 
show bench, among them Mrs. A. Glen Kid- 
stone, Cambrai, Souv. de Geo. Beckwith, and 
Lamia, a wonderful Rose when massed. 

From Oxford came a highly creditable col- 
lection for which Mr. Geo. Prince deserves 
“praise. Condition was self-evident. Golden 
Mail, a sport from Mme. E. Herriot, we liked 
considerably. Alex. Hill Gray was good, a 
remark which applies with equal force to 
Melody; Padre; Golden’ Emblem; Hugh 
Dickson; Muriel Wilson, a delightful Rose ; 
and the Polyantha, Coral Cluster. : 

Messrs. B.° R. Cant sent Ophelia in the 
very best of condition, also highly meritorious 
_blooms of Isobel; Mrs. Oakley Fisher ; Hugh 
“Dickson ; Sovereign, not so good, though, as 
when it obtained a certificate of merit at the 
spring N.R.S. Show; Mrs. E. G. Hill; and 
the Rev. F. Page Roberts. 


- Essex Roses were again to the fore with 


the Rev. J. H: Pemberton’s exhibit. We 
noted several old favourites here, the best of 
which seemed to be Pax, Vanity, The Adju- 
tant, The General, and Red Letter Day. 

That showy Rose, the Queen Alexandra, 
was seen at its best on Messrs. Stuart Low’s 
stand. The rich red of Hoosier Beauty could 
not have been better than in the blooms 
staged by this firm. The ever popular Los 
Angeles, Ophelia, Mrs. H. Stevens, and Mme. 
Abel Chatenay were the best of a good group. 

Messrs. Jarman and Co. sent a small ex- 
hibit, where we noted Independence Day, 
Hadley, Mrs. H. Morse, Souv. de Claudius 
Pernet, and Isobel in the best of form and 
condition. _ 

A large and well-arranged collection came 
from Messrs. Dobbie and Co. The glowing 
red Colonel: Oswald Fitzgerald was particu- 
larly good. K. of K. and Mme. E. Herriot 
could hardly have been better. Other blooms 
of note were Lady Pirrie, Lieut. Chaure, and 
Golden Emblem, 

Some really nice blooms were sent by Mr. 
John Mattock, and their condition was of the 
very best. We noted the delightful Niphetos, 
all too rarely exhibited, and one of the best 
Teas; Flame of Fire ;Miss Dorothy Mocatta ; 
Sunburst, a well-named Rose this; Severine ; 
and Christine. ; 


We hope to deal further with the show in 
our next issue. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to -the EpitorR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusBuisHpr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
ecach—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent., Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pruning Roses. 

(A. E. P.).—The rough sketch shows that 
you have a very good idea of pruning, and 
you would not go far wrong if the plants 
were cut in spring as suggested. General 
principles of Rose-tree cutting are: A newly- 
planted one should be pruned back hard; the 
closer the better. After the same becomes 
established, it will require less hard pruning 
as the seasons go on, bearing in mind that 
the stronger the growth, so the cutting back 
should be less severe. In these times pruning 
Rose trees is a more simple operation than 
formerly, on account of the hybrids of Teas, 
as they are termed, almost predominating. 
All growers are agreed that moderate pruning 
is essential in their cultivation. There are 
many books on the culture of the Rose, and 
probably in respect to pruning the ‘‘ List of 
Roses, with Instructions for Pruning,’’ pub- 
lished at 5s., by the National.Rose Society, 
25, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, is as good 
as any. But with limited means, why not 
depend on the articles on the subject that will 
be found in this journal in their season? 
These will be practical and sufficient; and 
pruning, after all, is not the only thing that 


>>? 
matters, 

FRUIT. 
Apple leaves unhealthy. 

(H. H.).—The leaves are affected with 
brown rot fungus, for which spray the trees 
at once with Bordeaux mixture and again at 
fortnightly intervals, or three times in all, at 
half or summer strength. Next winter, after 
pruning, spray the trees with Woburn wash 
or a preparation containing an ingredient of 
a fungicidal nature, 


Peach trees unhealthy, 

(R. A.).—The Peach leaves you send are 
eaten up with thrips and red spider, both 
caused by a dry atmosphere. You must keep 
the trees well syringed with clear rain water. 
The trees have evidently been neglected as 
far as watering at the roots is concerned. Give 
them a thorough soaking to reach as far 
down as the roots go, and maintain a moist 
atmosphere in the house. You do not say 
whether the tree is bearing any fruit; but, if 
so, with such foliage it will be of very poor 
quality. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 


J. Parsons.—When you find that the birds 
are destroying the buds then you must have 
recourse to the nets.. The birds are very use- 
ful, in that they eat the caterpillars. We 
should advise you to remove the nets. 

Chas. Ranken.—If you want a tree to sit 
under, then you cannot do better than plant a 
standard Weeping Willow. Your query is 
very vague. 

W. L.—We cannot undertake to name 
Potatoes. Your Potato is certainly not King 
Edward. 

J. H.—From the appearance of the fronds 
of Nephrolepis exaltata you send the plants 
have been allowed to get dry. There are 
traces of thrips and red spider on the fronds, 
while scale is also present. Few Ferns are so 
liable to injury from dryness as this. You 
ought to steep the plant in a tub of water. 

Dummy.—We see no reason why the com- 
mon wild Crab (Pyrus Malus acerba) should 
not be converted jnto jelly. 

N. J. Miller—Your best plan will be to 
carefully lift the plants and lay them in till 
wanted. Then at once set about preparing 
the ground by manuring it and trenching it. 
Let it lie in the rough, and when it has settled 
dewn fork over the surface and level it, and 
plant your Roses and climbers. You can do 
this at any time from the middle of October 
up to December if the weather is favourable. 

Thomas Guell,—The flower you send is a 
sport, but of little value. 








NAMES OF PLANTS. 

R. B. Nisbet.—We cannot undertake to 
name florist flowers. ‘To verify the names of 
your Phloxes you ought to visit a nursery 
where they are largely grown. 

J. W. C.—Variegated ground Ivy (Nepeta 
Glechoma). 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Mrs. Shaw.—1, Helianthus orgyalis; 2, 
Helenium autumnale striatum. i 

R. Haddock.—1, Dyer’s Rocket (Reseda 
luteola), a native plant; 2, Aster Amellus 
Framfieldi; 3, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl. The 
Pearl. 

Belfast.—1, Justicia carnea; 2, Tibouchina 
semi-decandra; 3, Aster alpinus; 4, Cam- 
panula rapunculoides. 

Jas. Weeks.—Berberis ‘Thunbergi. 

James H. Brown.—Your specimen, as far 
as one can judge from the dried and withered 
flowers, is Cyananthus lobatus leiocalyx, a 
Himalayan ‘plant belonging to the nat. ord. 
Campanulaceze. A choice rock plant worth 
every care and a little protection from wet in 
the winter. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


H. P. K.—We much regret our inability to 
name the Pears sent. They are, no doubt, as 
you suggest, varieties of French origin, and 
have, perhaps, never been introduced to ‘com- 
merce, 

A. J. Burbidge.—1, Worcester Pearmain ; 
2, large green, Ecklinville; 3, Golden Pippin. 

E. W.' P.—1, Not recognised; 2, ditto; 3, 
Souvenir de Congfés. : 

F. Paige.—1, Long Pear Marie Louise; 2, 
Doyenné du Comice. Apple is probably 
Cellini. Should like to see again. 

T. Thorpe.—i, Beurré Capiaumont; 2, 
May be Thompson’s. Should like to see later. 

W. H. Newbury.—1, Please send when 
ripe; 2, Big fruit, Pitmaston Duchess; 3, 
Souvenir de Congres. 

H. Humphries.—Please send when ripe. 
Please read our rules as to the naming of 
fruit. 

W. Mundy.—Sorry to say the labels had got 
all mixed up. If you will kindly send again 
and affix a number to each fruit we will do 
our best to help you. 
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B. Haughton.—Pear Beurré d’Arenberg. | 

H. Elwes.—Impossible to name from such ~ 
a malformed specimen as you send us. 

A. J]. B.—Apples, 1, Emperor Alexander ; 2, 
Cox’s Pomona. Pears too far gone to 
identify. 

R. Fileul.—Apple is Winter Hawthornden. 
Pear is Belle Julie. 











Horticultural Societies’ News. 


Mr. J. Lawson, who secured the “ G.I.” 
medal for a splendid vase of cut flowers at the 
Benwell Flower Show, has thad a very suc- 
cessful 10 years’ gardening career. Alto- 
gether he has secured nearly 200 first prizes 
and about 60 seconds, also about 100 special 
prizes. He has won three cups outright and 
is the holder of two challenge cups. This is 
a record of which to be proud. At the Ben- 
well Show he obtained 14 firsts, three seconds, 
one third, and 11 special prizes. 

Four Colnes Flower Show was exception- 
ally good this year, most ef the classes com- 
prising an unusually large number of entrants. 
So keen was the competition in many in- 
stances that a number of fourth prizes were 
added to the list. The collections of vege- 
tables were extremely good, particularly those 
shown by Mr. Metcalfe, gardener to Mr. 
J. J. D. Botterell, of Colne Park. The “ not 
for competition ’’ section included a beautiful 
group of extremely fine Begonias, shown by. 
Mr. H. Massingham, whilst Mr. Miller, of 
Colne Eugaine, staged some exceedingly fine 
Asters. _ The perennials and Asters were good, 
but the show was too late for many exhibits 
of Sweet Peas. The specimens shown, how- 
ever, were surprisingly fine. Mr. R. Howell 
was successful in securing the “ G.I.”’ medal, 
which was the award for the highest number 




















TWO OF MY SEEDLING ROSES 
to be distributed Autumn, 1922. 


Mrs. E. J. Hudson, H.T. 


Colour, bright rosy pink}; large, well-pointed flowers, in the 

way of Mrs. W. J. Grant, from which it is a Seedling; very 

free flowering, and a strong grower; a good Exhibition 

Rose, also a good garden rose, excellent for cutting, with 
long stems. 


Price - 5s. each (Dwarfs). 


Marcia Stanhope, H.T. 


Colour, pure white; sweet scented—without a doubt the 

sweetest-scented White Rose ever raised; a seedling from 

the well-known ‘‘ Druschki,” buta more compact habit of 

growth, which makes it better for bedding; well shaped full 

flowers, upright growth with dark green foliage; very free 
Howering. 


Price - 5s, each (Dwarfs). 


GEORGE LILLEY, Rose Grower, 
Cippenham, Slough. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON 
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Burnham Beeches Stn. 
APPLICATION. 
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—QOLLIN’S FAMOUS ROSES— 











For all purposes—Noted for Reliability. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 
post free, 


oW. H. COLLIN & SONS, ROSE GROWERS, 


SCRAPTOFT — LEICESTER. 


"TURE. TURF. TURF. 


Best Lawn Turf for Sale. 


Loaded on rail in truck. 
SprcraL PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


HOLDRUP, Bells Hill, BARNET. 


*Phone: 201 BARNET, 
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New Pink Glory © 


A grand flower and a strong grower. Now 

is the time to plant for flowering next 

June: Strong plants, 8/= doz. ; six for 5/= 
POST FREE FOR CASH. 


= S. AISH, Cissbury Nursery, Dunstable. = 
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MARKET NURSERY. WORK. | By F. J. 
FLETCHER, F.R.H.S. <A series of six books for the practical 
nurseryman and student, by an author whose experience has 
rxtended over fifty years. Price 4/6 a volume, by 


post 5/-. 
Vouumn I. GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPAGATION 
OF PLANTS. Now Ready. 
VoLuMEII. SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS. Now Ready. 
Votume Ill. ROSES FOR MARKET. Now Ready. 
VotumEIV. CARNATIONS & PINKS. Now Ready. 
VoLuME V. ORCHARD FRUIT CULTURE. Now Ready. 


Votume VI. DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES, AND 
SHRUBS. Now Ready. 


Prospectus of whole series post free on application. 
ey ee ee ee 


BENN BROTHERS LIMITED, 8, Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 











of points. . 
CHEALS’ NURSERIE 
~~ Over 100 Acres, ea 
CHEALS?’ Ornamental Trees and Shrubs in 
great variety, Climbers, Forest Trees, ete. 
CHEALS!’ Roses, all sections. 
CHEALS’ Fruit Trees, hardy, héalthy, 
true to name. by: 
CHEALS’ Hardy Flowers for Borders, - 
Bogs, Rock Gardens, ete. 
CHEALS’ Dabhlias a speciality. pay 
CHEALS!’ Sceds, Bulbs, and Sundries. 
Catalogues of each department free. — 


} 


CHEALS, Landscape Gardeners & Garden 
Architects. Designs prepared and advice 
given inany part. Illustrated Pamphlet free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd., : 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 















_ BURCH’S — 


FAMOUS ROSES. 


Winners of 1575 Prizes for Roses, Gold and 
Silver Medals, Champion Challenge “Trophy 
and Challenge Cups. 


All our Roses are grown on English Briar, 


Standard Roses specially fine 
this season and cheaper. 


Send for Catalogue and buy ENGLISH ROSES 
that will give satisfaction and pleasure. ~~ 


GEORGE BURCH, The Rose Gardens, 
: PETERBOROUGH. ; 
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U.K 10/10. Abroad 13/-. 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.” 
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~ Flavour in Peaches. 


The question of flavour in Peaches and 
Nectarines is a very important one, and of all 
fruits grown under glass—Melons which are 

_ poorly grown excepted—there is no other kind 
which is so unpalatable as an insipid Peach. 
The want of flavour in market Peaches is 
often very pronounced, but this is principally 
on account of the baneful practice of gather- 
ing the fruits before they are ripe. This is 

_earried to such an extent that they are often 


~ quite hard at the time of gathering, and this 


being so, how can the fruits be expected tv be 
of good flavour? It does not matter how well 
the fruits may have been grown, if they are 
gathered before they are well advanced to the 
final ripening’ stage, that full, luscious, and 
vinous flavour so characteristic of a well- 
grown Peach will be sadly deficient. There 
certainly appears to be a mistaken notion that 
for market the fruits must be quite firm when 
gathered, so as to ensure their safe arrival 
when carried a distance by rail or road. Some 
people say if colour is present it matters little 
about flavour, but if the fruits are well ad- 
vanced towards the ripening stage they com- 
mand a higher price and the colour is also 
more pleasing. It is astonishing the colour 
Peaches take on during the last 24 hours 
previous to their final gathering, and_ this 
alone is well worth waiting for. 

There is also the additional danger of 
leaving the fruits too long on the tree before 
gathering, for when they are allowed to hang 
‘too long the flesh is woolly in texture and 
‘lacking juice. The practice of allowing the 
fruits to drop into nets cannot be too strongly 
condemned, for when they are so far ad- 
‘vanced as to fall, the full flavour so desirable 
will have vanished. The injury alone that 
the fruits receive is also much against- their 
keeping, for it will be noticed that these net- 
“caught fruits keep but a short time. Such 
fruits as these when sent a long railway 
journey very often arrive at their destination 
a mass of decay, brought on through their 
bruised and over-ripe condition. Mistakes of 
this kind generally result in going to the 
other extreme of gathering too early. A 
Peach or Nectarine, especially the latter, is 
never fit for gathering until it will part from 
the tree after being firmly grasped by the 
hand and given a slight backward pull. A 
pad of cotton-wool laid in the hand is some- 
times used, and if the hand be hard and horny, 
this aid may certainly. be of use to prevent 
injury, but otherwise it is in the way. A 


practised eye can tell almost at a glance if a 
Peach is fit for gathering, on account of the 
change of colour near the base of the fruit. 
Some people also recommend the use of a pair 


lris Camelot. (See page 687.) 
) 


of sharp Grape-scisscrs for detaching the fruit, 
but these can only be used occasionally, for if 
extreme care is not taken, far more injury 
will accrue to the fruit than without their aid. 
Indeed, the formation of some of the varieties 





is against their use, for it would be impossible 
to reach the foot-stallk without injuring the 
fruit. - 

In gathering Peaches they should be laid in 
shallow trays over a base of soft paper 
shavings, with a layer of silver paper over the 
whole. The fruits when laid on this should 
be removed to a dry and cool room or cellar, 
when 12 hours afterwards they will be in con- 
dition for use. They will keep well for three 
days if the position is cool. The early.morn- 
ing is also the best time for gathering, as then 
the fruits are cool. The time of gathering is 
obviously only one way of securing fruits of 
well-developed flavour, as other cultural de- 
tails, such as a circulation of warm and dry 
air, are most important. A damp and close 
atmosphere must be avoided, also overhead 
syringing when the fruits change for ripening, 
but inside moisture would affect the foliage 
considerably, especially under the strain of a 
bright sun. The practice of applying liquid- 
manure to the ripening fruit may also be 
easily overdone, as the flavour is ofiten sadly 
depreciated by this cause alone. The applica- 
tion of liquid should be dispensed with at least 
a fortnight previous to gathering, or rather 
ripening, a soaking of clear water at this stage 
being the best. If the surface is littered down 
with long stable litter at this time sufficient 
moisture will be retained in the border to 
carry the fruits through to their ripening. A 
heavy watering given a few days prior to 
gathering sometimes causes the fruits to part 
from the tree before their time. A> G, 


Notes of the Week. 


Siphium perforatum. 

I never see this fine plant mentioned. It 
does not seem to be well known. Of course, 
it ig not a plant for the small border, but 
where room can be found for it it is very 
ornamental. It sends up its: strong square 
stems with their large connate leaves 7 feet 
to 8 feet high. The large yellow, flowers are 
borne at the top of the stems. The whole 
plant—foliage and flowers—resembles a Sun- 
flower. I have it growing in a bed of Senecio 
tanguticus in the wild, garden, where it looks 
very well rising several feet above the level of 
the Groundsel. R, ARMSTRONG. 

Mouraine, Dumfries. 








Hyacinthus azereus. 
It is good to see the figure of Hyacinthus 
azureus and the accompanying note on page 


686 


643, and I can only urge readers who know it 
not not to forget to adda few bulbs to their 
order. In a warm corner of the rock gar- 
den or in a pan under glass, even in a cold 
house without any heat, it will bloom very 
early and give great pleasure. I am jnter- 
ested in your remark about slugs, as I have 
grown H. azureus for years in more than 
one, slug-infested garden, and have never 
found that they injured it.. I know that slugs 
have peculiar ways and that they will destroy 
in one garden what they leave alone in 
another. S. ARNOTT. 


Magnolia Watsoni. 


This beautiful shrub or small tree is hardy 
in several gardens in the south-west of Scot- 
land, and I was glad to see it the other day in 
a garden in a colder district than I had previ- 
ously ‘seen it in. In this garden it was 
grown on a wall, but I do not-think that this 
would be necessary, as I have seen good 
specimens in the open. It also flowers well 
in this district, and is one of the Magnolias 
which can be confidently recommended. It 
has not the size of M. grandiflora, but it is 
verv beautiful with its white, rose-tinted 
flowers, which also have the merit of fra- 
grance. It is still very frequently known as 
M. parviflora. DuMFRIEs. 


Crinum capense. 

In spite of the inclement season this hand- 
some bulbous plant has been blooming very 
well at the foot of a-south wall in my London 
garden, and its fine rose-pink flowers are 
always very welcome in the autumn. What 
a terrible thing it is to move! I hada large 
clump of it some years ago and wanted to 
give some to a friend to whom I had light- 
heartedly promised some, but oh! when I 
came to try and dig it up I regretted my fool- 
hardiness. I eventually did manage with the 
aid of a pickaxe to get it up, but the massacre 
of great, fleshy roots was heartrending. How- 
ever, the separated bulbs recovered more 
quickly than I expected. If anybody else 
wants a plant he shall come and dig it up 
himself. Ones 


Ericas. 

The smaller Ericas, when grown singly, are 
not particularly showy, but when massed they 
produce striking effects. After all, what is 
more beautiful than moorland country when 
the Heather is in bloom? 2 
Heath (Erica vagans) is a charming variety 
with pale purple flowers. Of a deeper rosy- 
purple is the variety. grandiflora. There is 
also a white variety alba which has its uses in 
the garden. The purple E. Mackayi, a native 
of Ireland, is another showy species, earlier 
than the Cornish Heath, the double variety of 
which is one of the most brilliant of the hardy 
Heaths. E. ciliaris, another Cornish species, 
is also well worth growing; it is very dwarf 
and its flowers are a pleasing shade of purple. 
Other good species are E. Kevernensis and 
E. Williamsi. Sandy peat and good drainage 
are essentials for Heaths. Given these there 
is no difficulty in growing them. Requiring 
the same treatment, some of the Dabeecias 
merit attention. ‘There are few more delight- 
ful plants than St. Dabeoc’s Heath (Dabeecia 
polifolia) in its many varieties. ‘ 


Carnation Border Yellow. 


I have found this a most satisfactory yellow 
for outdoor cultivation, of good habit, vigor- 
ous and clean. growth, sound calyx, and stout 
stem. This season has not suited some 
Carnations at all, but Border~ Yellow has 
come out very strong and given me a number 
of its beautiful flowers in good condition. Of 
course, it has no perfume, but that isa draw- 
back common to all yellows and a great 
drawback it is, for half the glory of a-Carna- 
tion is its scent. Perhaps one day a Clove- 


scented yellow will be produéed. ~I find this 


The Cornish. 


- 


GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED. 


variety strikes quite easily from cuttings, 
saving the trouble of layering. There is a 
great difference in different varieties in this 
way. Some seem very difficult to root from 
cuttings, while others are comparatively easy. 
The season, too, makes a difference, I think. 
Last year I found cuttings root very satis- 
factorily, but this year I have been much less 
successful. Nea: 


Pentstemons from Hawick. 

Messrs. John Forbes (Hawick), Ltd., send 
us a gathering of Pentstemons, so useful_in 
the garden at this season of the year. The 
colours vary from the richest crimson to the 
purest white. 
these plants, as they are valuable in autumn 
and carry their beauty into the winter, at least 
in western and seaside gardens. From those 
sent we like best Castle Forbes, glowing 
scarlet ; Crimson Gem, crimson-scarlet ; King 
George, bright crimson; Newberry Gem, 
scarlet, of dwarf habit; Southgate Gem, 
crimson-scarlet; J. A. Boyle, scarlet with 
white throat; Blanche, white, large flowers; 
Pink Beauty, delicate pink; and Newberry, 
white. 


Tufted Pansies. 


Perhaps there are no plants that, if-well 
and properly managed, possess such endless 
variety, such freedom of flowering, and such 
hardiness as the Tufted Pansies. They are, 
too, plants that give little trouble, and are so 
cheap that there ought not to be a garden in 
which they are.not to be found. They. may 
be grown in-~any way to suit the taste, but, 
while this is so, there is no way of illustrating 
their freedom and beauty equal to planting 
them in large beds, either alone or as a carpet 
for other plants; the latter is an excellent way 
in the southern counties, inasmuch as a little 
shade is thus afforded them in the hot summer 
months, What these plants really love is a 
cool, moist soil of fair depth and moderately 


rich, and in such they thrive in a most re-_ 


markable manner. In northern districts they 
are naturally more at home under ordinary 
conditions than in the south similarly treated, 
and to-bring them to perfection in the latter 


special treatment is necessary, 
of 


Eucryphia pinnatifolia in the west 
Scotland. . 

It is gratifying to observe how many are 
attracted by the beauty of Eucryphia pinnati- 
folia, and to see how well it is standing the 
winters in places at one time considered too 
cold for its welfare. In some ways it is not 
surprising to find that it is satisfactory on the 
coast-line in the south-west of Scotland, as it 
has long been learned that many shrubs from 
Chili, whence E. .pinnatifolia has come, 
flourish well there and give every satisfaction. 


I have known E. pinnatifolia in south-west— 


Scottish gardens for quite a number of years 
now, and one or two specimens in the open 
and not on a wall are now trees_rather than 
shrubs. I was much pleased, however, to 
see, the other day, a fine plant of E. pinnati- 
folia in flower on a wall in the garden of the 
Rev. Father Douglas-Dick at St. Mary’s, 
Newabbey, Kirkcudbrightshire, where the 
conditions are more severe in winter than on 
thé coast. I have known this particular plant 
for several years, but had not seen it when it 
was in bloom -until this autumn. It thrives 
perfectly there and is exceedingly handsome 
with its lovely foliage and delightful white 
flowers in plenty. 
gardens in Scotland now contain plants of 
this exquisite shrub, but many people have 
been disappointed at its not blooming. 
Patience is required, and, as a rule, the plants 
must attain some size before flowering. I 
-have heard of specimens which did not bloom 
until they had been about ~1o years in the 
garden and then flowering very freely. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Mitch use should be made of ~ 


A fair number of other — 
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‘FERNS, 3 


Maiden-hair Ferns, . 

We devote a considerable amount of house 
space to Fern culture, but-fully half of this is” 
occupied by the Maiden-hair or Adiantum 
cuneatum, than which there is no more gener- 
ally serviceable plant in cultivation. Ours 
are required for conservatories and rooms, 
and also for grouping with plants elsewhere; 
while in a cut state the fronds are in- 


dispensable for vases, wreaths, bouquets, and — 


dinner-table -decoration. I find that when 
mixed with ordinary greenhouse and con-~ 
servatory plants they must be grown under — 
precisely the same conditions as these are, as 
if removed from a heated, moist atmosphere 
to a colder one they soon collapse. Grown in 
a cool, airy house, with little or no shade, the 
fronds are much smaller than when otherwise 


treated; and, indeed, unless extra quantities 


of liquid-manure as well as abundance of — 
moisture be given at the roots, they soon- 
become positively shabby. In any case they 


assert their deciduous character, and about 


this time gradually present a faded appear- 
ance. Another characteristic of these hardy- 
grown plants is the fact of their requiring to 
be more frequently ese ree 

Reporrep than those. grown under different 
conditions. 
crowded with roots, the soil being apparently 
all absorbed. Ours are principally in 5-inch 
pots, and every spring,-or when growth is” 


roots roughly reduced and repotted in the 
same-sized pot, or the plant is split in two, 


the-balls of roots rounded off, and then each 
half is given either a 4-inch or 5-inch pot. 
_ The compost employed consists of three parts 
~ turfy loam to one part of leaf-soil, with sand — 
About the middle — 
of September a certain number of these coolly. — 


and charcoal freely added. 


grown plants have their balls-of roots rather 


roughly loosened and put into 8-inch pots, and 


attractive in colour. 


pearance if grown in gentle heat. _ 


thev are then transferred to a forcing house. _ 


From these, during the months of November, — 
December, and January, we cut great quanti- 
ties of large, beautiful green fronds, which, if 
not durable, last as long as we particularly 


€ 


The pots soon become literally 


wish them to do, viz., for about three hours~ - 


on the dining-table. Strange to say, these” 


young and very succulent fronds do not curl 


up when laid on the cloth without water so 


quickly as fully-matured fronds cut from large 


specimens growing in the mixed fernery do. 
We use large rf tt 
cuneatum on the dinner-table, these being - 


quantities of Adiantum — 


- 


generally seedlings either one year old and in — 


23-inch pots, or two years old in 5-inch pots. — 
They are kept in heat, are constantly green ~ 


and growing, besides being more elegant than »— _ 


the majority of plants resulting from division: 
We do not confine our attention exclusively 


to Adiantum cuneatum, as we find A. gracilli- e, 


mum and A. mundulum to succeed admirably 


= 


commencing, they have either their ball of  —~ 


rs 


under cool treatment, and both are serviceable 


—the former for mixing with flowering plants 


or in a cut state for vases and bouquets, and ~ _ 


A. mundulum for furnishing much the best 
fronds for button-hole bouquets. — A. con- 
cinnum latum is also amenable to cool treat- 
ment, 


the young fronds being especially | + 
The best substitute for 
A. cuneatum in a greenhouse during the win- — 


ter months is A, Capillus-veneris. This is 


half-hardy and forms fronds throughout the 
winter. 
matous, and need not “be often disturbed. 
While agreeing that the Maiden-hair Fern is 


They are surface rooting and rhizo- 
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best grown in a comparatively exposed cool 


position, I still greatly prefer the general ap- 
pearance of those growing in heat and in a_ 
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somewhat~shaded position. ~ The half-hardy- 


A. Capillus-veneris section is improved in -ap- 
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darker shade. 
worth notice. They are easily grown annuals, 


dark and light blue flowers. 


gma, 
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- At the present time the most interesting 


plants at Kew are to be found under glass. 
There is a good collection of Cannas in one 


-of the houses, and they are always an attrac- 


tion by reason of their brilliant colouring and 
pretty foliage. Salvias, another brightly-hued 
genus, are represented by several species, not- 
ably S. involucrata Bethelli, brilliant crimson, 
and S. Greggi, pale carmine, with a lip-of a 
Some of the Browallias are 


well suited by a light, rich soil. Browallia 


“speciosa major, with its rich purple flowers, 
and the blue B. viscosa, are as good as any. 
Belonging to the same order, Solanum in- 
tegrifolium may appeal to some. Its flowers 
are small, but its leaves bear curious spines, 
rendering them very distinct. 
Some of the Angelonias are disappointing, 


but A. grandiflora is quite worth the atten- 


_ tion of those who can give it sufficient heat. 


Another attractive plant requiring heat is 
Coleus barbatus, with good blue flowers. 


Being. evergreen, some of the Kleinias lend 
themselves well to carpet bedding—there are 
_ few more useful species than Kleinia Galpini, 


though it is larger than some of the better 
known species. 
True climbers and plants which, though 


not naturally climbers, may be trained to 
grow over walls or up supports, are always ~ 
useful, and the houses at Kew afford useful 


lessons as to what may be done with them. 


~° 


There is a wonderfully floriferous Bougain- 


villea glabra var., with purplish-mauve 
bracts, a very useful thing and easily grown. 
Clerodendron ugandense is delightful with its 
Rhodochiton 


-yolubile is an evergreen climber, with un- 





of which is purplish and bell-shaped. Passion 
flowers are popular climbers where suitable 
heat can be provided for them, and the species 
amabilis is, as its name implies, truly beauti- 





common, though attractive, flowers, the calyx 
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Notes from Kew. 


ful with its scarlet and white flowers. 
Another rampant stove climber with attrac- 
tive, freely-borne flowers is Tristellateia aus- 
tralisiacia. Tibouchina semi-decandra is a 
good plant to train against a wall. Its 
flowers are large and of-the richest purple, 
whilst its five-veined- leaves are greenish 
above and red brown on the lower surface. 
There is a splendid specimen at Kew. 

At the Chelsea Show this year Messrs. Sut- 
ton’s éxhibit demonstrated the utility of hardy 
annuals for furnishing a greenhouse. A 
few examples were noted at Kew, Collinsia 
bicolor, for example, with its purple and-white 
flowers, and the half-hardy Nierembergia 
frutescens. We noted some particularly 
healthy-looking specimens of the blue-flowered- 
Throatwort (Trachelium coeruleum). In some 

“parts a very effective edging was formed of the 


og : CEnothera speciosa rosea. 


half-hardy- Liriope spicata variegata, neat in 
hab:t and attractive both in flower and 
foliage. Out of doors effective use for bed- 
ding was made of Chrysanthemum Gaacher’s 
Crimson, of Verbena venosa, and V. hybrida 
grandiflora, also of the red Pentstemon South- 
gate Gem, and the pink and white P. Day- 
dream. Clumps of Dahlias were making 
bold splashes of colour at the time of our 


visit; the best varieties we saw were the_ 


white William Tilly and K. A. Victoria, the 
former a single; the pink Delice, the red 
Papa Charmet, and the orange Souv. de Gus- 
tave Douzan. The Rose beds were: still full 
of interest. The blooms, it need hardly be 
added, were not at their best, but here and 
there, there were choice flowers on many of 
the plants. 





Weed-ridden gardens. 


The continued rain in this, in some re- 
spects, very unsatisfactory season, has been 
the cause of so many gardens presenting an 
untidy appearance by reason of the rampant 
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growth of weeds. Probably, owingsto the 
rapidity with which Groundsel sprang up and 
flowered and seeded in the autumn of 1921, 
many gardeners find themselves in possession 
of a legacy they would much rather. be with- 
out if it had been possible. Unfortunately, it 
has not been possible to do much weeding, 
owing to so much bad weather, and many of 
us have to face the fact that other interlopers, 
like Chickweed, etc., are too much in evidence 
amongst crops that have not yet finished. 
There is nothing for it but to do what one can 
as opportunities occur in hand weeding, and 
later, when crops are lifted, to make an on- 
slaught on all weeds and burn them with the 
least delay. If this cannot be done, then they 
should be got together in a heap and destroyed 
by using quicklime. Groundsel, perhaps 
more than anything else, is the worst 
nuisance, and no ground, however poor, is too 
poor to stop its career, whilst in manured 
quarters the plants have, in many places 
where it has not been keptgunder, grown to 
an abnormal size. WooDBASTWICK. 





CEnothera speciosa rosea, 


Of a wiry, almost shrubby, character is this 
handsome American plant, with its erect 
stems generally from a foot to 18 inches in 
height, from which appear numbers of large, 
delicate, fragrant, rosy flowers. It is a true 
perennial and threads its way about the soil 
by sucker-like growths. In cold districts it 
would be advisable to cover its roots in winter 
with some protécting material such as ashes 
or Bracken, for it is none too hardy. I have 
a group of this beautiful plant carpeting a 
bed of La Tosca Roses, where the richness 
of its choice flowers is very marked. The 
number of flowers borne by the plants—even 
during such a summer as this—has been ex- 
traordinary, the graceful sprays being rich 
and good in.colour, and excellent for cutting. 

It is one of the few Evening Primroses 
which are beautiful by day as well as night, 
although the fragrance is more striking in 
the evening. It may be increased freely by 
division of its roots or by cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil and placed in a cold frame dur- 
ing September and October. The type O. 
speciosa is pure white, and, like the subject 
of this note, is a lovely refined flower. 


E. M. 





Iris Camelot. 


This was raised by Mr. Bliss in 1918. It is 
a variety of tall habit and very free-flowering. 
The flower-spikes reach a height of 4-feet 
and, as may be seen by the illustration on 
p. 685, are inclined to branch. The falls and 
standards are creamy-white edged with pale 
violet. It is, when in bloom, a very attractive 
variety, 





Specialities in the flower border. 


Few seasons pass without something 
special being noticed in the flower garden, 
and this season has been remarkable © for 
the wonderful display of Madonna Lilies. 
Whether it was that last summer was re- 
sponsible for a special ripening of the bulbs 
I am unable to say. Certain it is that I hardly 
ever remember the flowering season so well 
sustained, and this not in occasional gardens, 
but in nearly every case where they are grown 
in the neighbourhood. Disease, or a combi- 
nation of diseases, is responsible for poor, 
sickly-looking Lilies, but when they are free 
of the same, with stout stems rather over 5 feet 
in height, with clean, healthy foliage, and 
an average of nine blooms per stem, there 
are few more attractive things in the garden 
in their particular season. The disease affect- 
ing the bulb is very difficult to deal with, but 
for mildew, which in some seasons is apt to 
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be troublesome to the foliage, there is noth- 
ing better than liver of sulphur applied, on the 
first appearance of the enemy, in the propor- 
tion of 1 oz.-to each gallon of water. <Antirr- 
hinums have been a decidedly special feature, 
no better, perhaps, than usual, but a speciality 
because they practicaliy ignored the long spell 
of hot, dry weather preceding the rains, and 
flowered splendidly all the time. Another 
striking plant has been Lychnis chalcedonica, 
and that largely because, having attained 
nearly the height of Lilium candidum, it has 
formed such a striking contrast to that plant 
along the back stretches of the border. It 
has held out, too, a long time indeed. All 
flowers have had that tendency lately owing 
to the sunless time. Ee. <BeS. 
Hardwick. 





Sowing annuals in autumn. 


There are still a great many gardeners who 
have no idea of the magnificent plants which 
autumn-sown annuals will male the follow- 
ing year, far excelling in vigour and Stature 
those sown in the early spring. I first found 
this out quite by accident in my early garden- 
ing days with a bed of the annual Coreopsis 
tinctoria. Most of the plants sown in the 
early summer flowered as usual, but some of 
the seed remained dormant until the autumn 
and then came up and developed into sturdy 
little tufted plants instead of running up into 
flowering stems as usual. I had no idea they 
would survive the winter, but they did, and 
developed into amazing  plants—veritable 
bushes 6 feet high and 3 feet or 4 feet across, 
with stems nearly an inch thick—a glorious 
sight when in full bloom and a perfect revela- 
tion to myself, who had only seen them grown 
as annuals in the ordinary way. Other 
annuals behave in the same way, Shirley 
Poppies, for instance. The difference in 
the autumn-sown plants when compared with 
the spring-sown is most marked, besides the 
fact that they come much earlier into flower: 
The difficulty is to hit just the right time for 
sowing, for if sown a little too early, or the 
autumn be a warm one, the plants may begin 
to throw up flower-stems, which is usually 
fatal to their chance of passing the winter in 
safety. On the other hand, if sown too late 
they will not attain sufficient size and vigour 
to survive. As a general rule, I think from 
the middle to the end of September is the best 
time to sow, and there is more chance of 
success if the plants can be wWintered in a 
somewhat dry position—a raised bed under 
the shelter of a wall is a good place. N. L. 








Frodium hymenodes. 


This is one of those plants which never 
seem to be out of bloom; and always look 
fairly compact and healthy. Like most of 
its class, it likes a hot position and a dry, 
sandy soil, and it soon makes a large plant. 
It is not one of those things which ever make 
a splash of colour in the rock garden, but 
its soft foliage is pleasing, and the flowers, 


if quietly coloured, are interesting and- 
pretty. In a town garden it does very well. 
W. O. 





Cynoglossum nervosum. 


Although this is not so-beautiful a plant as 
the better known C. amabile, having flowers 
of a darker blue,*it has the advantage of 
being perennial and very easily grown. Any 
sort of soil in a sunny place seems to suit 
it, and it looks quite well when the flowers 
first come out. Later on the flowering stems 
get a little shabby, but it is quite a good 
plant for the front of the border,or even for 


the rock garden. It roots very readily from 
cuttings. Naz 


s 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Garden berry-bearing plants. 


It has occurred to me that it would be well 
to augment the story of wild berry-bearing 
shrubs by advocating the claims of a few of 
the most meritorious that add beauty to our 
gardens and shrubberies throughout the year. 
It is not always the most conspicuous flowers 
of a tree or bush that contribute the showiest 
fruits. On the contrary, as will be seen on 
the Holly, whose tiny flowers often go un- 
heeded by those whose attention would have 
been fixed on them had they been the size of 
the Dog Rose or the Apple. It would be 
nearer the mark to say that the major part 
of our berry-bearing trees and shrubs yield 
very inconspicuous flowers. ° 

What more beautiful during the short days 
of winter than the many varieties of Coton- 
easter laden with the bright red berries, not- 
ably C. Simonsii, with its long, trailing 
growths depending over a large boulder of 
the rockery or on a pergola. C. acuminata, 
sometimes known as Mespilus acuminatus, is 
another showy tree, growing 12 feet to 14 feet 
high. C. frigida forms quite a neat bush, 
and is much admired when clothed with its 
bunches of scarlet berries. | Unfortunately, 
birds are particularly fond of them, so pro- 
tection must be given, or they quickly dis- 
appear. C. horizontalis and C, microphylla 
may well be added to the  scarlet-berried 
plants for covering banks. Then there is the 


-Barberry- family, which provides a host of 


berries, scarlet and purple. B. vulgaris is a 
showy bush, its crimson fruit. hanging in 
bunches similar to the Red Currant. Varie- 
ties of this bear white, violet, and yellow fruit 
respectively, but the first named has many 
points in its favour for effect in early autumn. 
B. Aquifolium and its varieties, as well as 
B. Wallichiana, tco, are well worth cultivat- 
ing, as is B: Darwini. Some of the newer 
varieties introduced by Wilson are remark- 
able for their bright berries, but not largely 
pianted as yet. In Arbutus Unedo (the Straw- 
berry tree) we have one of our grandest ever- 
green flowering and fruiting shrubs, and it 
is often a sight in autumn with its small 
flowers and ripening fruit. The Hollies give 
us a host of red and yellow berries, but in 
gardens the bushes or trees have to be somie- 


what curtailed, so do not make such a good. 


show-as the common one of-our woods.. The 
Snowberry, Symphoricarpus racemosus,, gives 
us medium sized white berries. In the 
Crataegus family we have a host of bright 
fruit from, early autumn enwards, and men- 
tion might be made-of C. coccinea, C. Crus- 
galli (Cockspur Thorn), and the well-known 
evergreen Thorn, C. Pyracantha, that adorns 
so ae of our houses in the suburbs of large 
towns, all bearing scarlet berries, the latter 
in abundance this autumn. This universal 
berried plant also does well treated as a bush 
in a sunny aspect. The Parsley-leaved Black- 
berry is showy when studded with its ripe 
fruit. Sambucus racemosus, the scarlet- 


fruited variety, makes a brave display if the- 


birds can be kept from the fruit, and this 
grows freely in the South-Western counties. 

Pernettyas form quite dwarf bushes, and 
carry various coloured berries suitable for the 
rock garden, thriving best in a peaty soil; 
and Skimmia japonica and S. Fortunei must 
not be overlooked. Well berried plants call 
for much admiration. They are of dwarf 
habit, forming quite round heads a couple 
of feet across or more. For- the production 
of berries male and female plants must: be 
quite near each other. Like remarks apply to 
Aucubas, which form quite conspicuous 
shrubs when laden with -the bright berries; 


both species are capital plants for shrubberies, 
keeping the Skimmias well to the front. The 
well-known Yews—English and Irish—give us 
a host of bright berries towards autumn, 


while Laurusenobilis, the Portugal Laurel - 


and Privet, supply us with black fruit respec- 
tively, as does the common Laurel so freely 
pianted a century or more ago, Many of 
our Roses are often richly clothed with scarlet 
berries at the end of summer. J. Mayne. 





Eucryphia pinnatifolia and 
E. cordifolia in bloom. ~ 


These lovely Chilian shrubs are now in 
bloom with me, and although small, they are 
both distinct and beautiful, and form a fine 
addition to our late flowering shrubs. Of 
the two I prefer ri 

E, PINNATIFOLIA, with its pinnate leaves, 
charming clear white flowers (each 3 inches 1n 
diameter), and great bunches of beautiful 
stamens, which spread out almost as wide as 
the petals themselves, 
grows very slowly, ~but flowers profusely 
every year, the little twiggy growths being 
amass of bloom. It loves a cool root run, and 
should be either mulched or receive a carpet 
of some low-growing plant, such as the 


With me this shrub -~ 


Dwarf Heath or Cow Berry, to protect the 


roots during hot, dry spells. 

E,. CORDIFOLTA is alsoa fine evergreen shrub, 
of stouter growth and with rather thick 
heart-shaped leaves, from the axils of which 
appear numerous pretty white flowers, which, 


however, in my opinion, are neither so white : 


nor attractive as those of the former species. 


I well remember seeing a beautiful specimen 


of this—many feet in height and diameter— 
a few years since in the gardens at Nymans, 
Handcross, Sussex, covered with flowers, in 
which state it was very attractive. A young 
plant of this has just succumbed with me, for 
no apparent reason, 


It was growing along- 
side a larger one of the. samesdkind in’ 


bloom, where it had been for the past few. 


years. I*is less hardy than E. pinnatifolia. 
3, BS NE 





Sollya heterophylla. 


One is glad to see the interesting note by 
‘“E. M.,”’ on page 644, regarding this charm- 


ing shrub, and it would, I feel confident, be 
of value to many to know in what districts — 
““ BE. M.” is quite correct - 


it is really hardy. 
in saying that it is “hardy only in the 
warmest parts of the United Kingdom.” But 
it appears to me that there may be some 
places in what are not generally termed the 
‘’ warmest parts,’’? where it might succeed, as 
some gardens on the coast fairly well north 
are milder in winter than even what are re- 
cognised as the more genial districts.. J can 


recollect seeing a plant in a garden near: 


Dublin, where it had been planted at the ex- 
press desire of the owner, who had been ac- 
uate’ with Sollya heterophylla in his boy- 

ood. 


against.a warm wall. ; 





- Hypericum Androsemum. — 


_This native species is not a showy-flowered 
plant, but the leaves colour up so well inthe. 


autumn that it is worth growing for that 
alone, besides which the seed pods are pretty. 


It is, like most of the tribe, easy enough to S 


grow, but likes a more sheltered spot than 
many of the other species, and more moisture 


at the roots. It is not very common in most 
parts of the country. ; ) 


It did not look very happy, although 
a CSAS 
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— Eryngium prostratum. 

be A dwarf plant, about 1 inch in height. 
» ‘The pale green leaves form a rosette from 
ie which the dull blue flower heads arise. The 


-involucres. consist of silvery bracts, tipped 

- with green. This Sea Holly was exhibited 
i by Mr. Amos Perry at the R.H.S. meeting 
7 “on July 25th, and gainedian Award of Merit. 








7Ethionema coridifolium. 


~All the ‘‘ Burnt Candytufts’’ are pretty 
little plants for the rock garden, many of 
them having glaucous or bluish-grey foliage, 
and being of dwarf, sub-shrubby growth. 
They are great favourites of mine, the sub- 
ject of this note in particular, although its 
flowers are not so brightly coloured as those 
of some of the other species. _ The blossoms 
are large and freely produced and beautifully 
veined, and the plant is altogether a charm- 
‘ing one and worthy of a choice place. Its 


_ likes are simple so long 
_ drained and the position sunny, though, if 
it has a preference, it is for lime in the soil. 
It ripens seed freely, which is the easiest way 
of increasing it, though cuttings taken with 
-a heel root pretty easily. If seed is not re- 
quired, it is well to cut over the plant directly 
after flowering. . Na. Bes 


i 


e. be P * 
: »- Geranium armenum. 


In reference to the discussion there has 
lately been in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on 
_—. this species, is it not the case that one’s ap- 
__-preciation of or dislike for a certain colour 
~~ varies not only with its relation to other 
colours in the vicinity, but also with the sea- 
son of the year, and even with the season of 
one’s own life? It is-quite certain to me that 
my views on the beauty of certain colours and 
of certain forms undergo considerable modi- 
_ fication as the years go on. At one time I 
> used to have a great dislike. for anything of a 
"magenta colour, but that dislike has been 
greatly lessened of late, and, indeed, in some 
cases I have come to admire flowers of this 
hue under certain associations, which to my 
mind showed the flowers up to great advan- 





- 
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as the soil is. well” 
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tage. As regards this particular species, I am 
not unduly enthusiastic in my appreciation of 
it, though I think it has its good points, and 
I like it well enough to have a few clumps in 
my garden. . MeL: 


Sempervivum rubicundum. 

There is a great similarity between many 
of the different species of House-leek, but this 
species is very distinct and one of the showiest 
in the summer time, when the leaves take on 
a brilliant reddish tint. Like most of its 
tribe, it revels in a hot position, but I think 
it appreciates a spot not quite so dry as some 
of its congeners like. I grow a great num- 
ber of different species of House-leek on a 
very hot and dry retaining wall, which they 
now practically cover, so that there is hardly 
any wall visible. S. rubicundum does quite 
well there, though perhaps not quite so vigor- 
ous as some of the other species. W.O. 





Campanula fragilis, C. isophylla. 


l-was very. glad to see “‘ W. E. Th. I.” 
referring to these two lovely Bell~ flowers 
being grown in the rock garden, because it 


= Eryngium prostratum, 


is comparatively rarely that one sces-them 
so used. I have found them do very well 
for years in a dry wall without any protection, 
and they are without rivals when full of 
flowers. Your correspondent’s experience of 
their succeeding best with a northern ex- 
posure, however, does not agree with mine. 
I find they like a very sunny and dry position, 
where they get thoroughly baked, and they 
seem to be almost independent of moisture. 
I agree with him as to their liking for lime. 


CAG: 





~Yuccas for the rock garden. 


To my mind some of the smaller Yuccas 
are among the most ornamental subjects pos- 
sible for the rock garden, although perhaps 
the association with alpine plants may seem 
unnatural. Yuccas serve so well as a foil to 
the low-growing plants, and are so neat of 
habit that they always seem to me to be 
exactly in keeping, and look fine crowning 
a small eminence. Y. filamentosa is an ex- 
cellent one for this purpose, and is fairly free- 
flowering, too. The larger ones like Y. 
gloriosa or Y. Whipplei are too big for the 
purpose. We OF Cz 
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Chrysanthemums. 


‘Top dressing. 


3y this I do not mean giving the plants a 
scattering of some powdered fertiliser, but 
adding a mixture of soil to the surface. The 
idea is not nearly so prevalent as it was years 
back, when some growers went so far as to 
make the size of the pot bigger by fastening 
rings.of turfy soil on top, and the basin made 
was used to gradually build up a medium for 
top roots. I can call to mind one instance of 
some time ago where a then leading amateur 
grower of show Roses started in the attempt 
to produce equally successful blossoms of the 
autumn flower. He, however, had not had 
any training in pot culture of plants and found 
he could not be so free with powerful 
manures. Not being satisfied with the loolx 
of his plants in early autumn he sought ad- 
vice, and the pair of growers who visited him 
found the above plan had been adopted} and 
that he had filled the basin with a concoction 
of chemicals mixed into a paste. He blocked 
the pores of the soil, and hence his failure. 
There is something in favour of encouraging 
the roots on the surface, but I would not add 
to the top in a way that might ruin the base 
of my plant. I am rather against top-dress- 
ing with earth of any appreciable depth on 
one account. This is that the grower is less 
able to tell when the plant is dry below than 
he is if the old ball be the indicator, and some- 
how it-seems to me that it is the lower roots 
which should be looked after. A cultivator 
surprised the cult on one occasion with his 
marvellously-developed Japanese blooms, and 
it came about that at housing time he stood 
the particular plants that produced them on 
the earth of an inside fruit-tree border. There 
they stood in the same spot till the flowers 
were open, assisted by the wealth of roots 
that had formed from out of the bottom of the 
pots. Top-dressing of plants in pots is an old- 
fashioned practice, and in one’s youth, when 
big specimens of almost all subjects were the 
rage, it was carried too far. One would pre- 
fer to ‘‘ feed’? the lesser roots. Surface 
ones should be abundant when the weather is 
dull, and these can be fed as well with any 
approved fertilising compound. Bone-meal 
would come into this category. Hs: 





Chrysanthemum Cissbury White. 


Worth a note is this new early kind. It 
originated as a ‘‘ sport ’? from one known as 
Framfield Early White. The parent has 
blooms the petals of which reflex; the above 
is of a close incurving shape. The old sort is 
not the first Chrysanthemum to change to the 
opposite in formation, for last year there was 
the case of ithe incurving variety, H. W. 
Thorp, giving a true recurved shape. There 
is this in the latest instance, it flowers early 
enough to be grown in the open, and when 
protected when in bloom is thus a capital 
addition to sorts in demand by the grower for 
market. One could wish it, or some white 
to equal it in good qualities, flowered a month 
earlier, for a choice thing to blossom in 
August and early September with the Polly 
group is what I am looking for. By the way, 
of sports I hear of one from Yellow or Golden 
Polly, an improvement of the same. rhe 
type itself goes yellow in the bloom as’ this 
develops, and it may be, therefore, there is no 
difference in the newcomer and Yellow Polly 
fixed, as I have had it for several seasons and 
regard it as the best of all early ones of the 
colour. I know it) to be scarce, but would 
recommend all interested to grow it as soon 


as possible. Eas: 
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Southern Counties, 


Cauliflowers. 

The plants required for planting out next 
March and April ifor the early supply of heads 
should now be pricked out into frames to 
stand the winter. From seed sown during 
last month there is now an ample supply of 
sturdy plants. These should be pricked out 
from 4 inches to 5 inches apart each way. It 
is always good policy to make up a mixture of 
two-thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, 
with a dash of lime or~—a little fine mortar- 
rubbish mixed with it. In such a compost 
the plants lift with good “ balls’? when the 
time arrives for setting them out. In warm 
localities plants may also be pricked out at 
the foot of a wall facing south. Where hand- 
lights are plentiful these can be utilised in- 
stead of a frame. As both the appearance 
and utility of the heads are spoilt by frost—of 
which a few degrees have already been experi- 
enced—the breaks should. be looked over 
daily, when a few outer leaves broken over 
developing -heads will serve to protect and 
keep them from beeoming discoloured. 


Onions. 

In wet weather tie the late-keeping varie- 
ties in bunches containing five each and sus- 
pend them on cords or poles under the roof of 
a shed where a current of cool air can circu- 
late freely amongst them. 


Pot Vines. 


These, owing to frequent rains, will be best 
taken under cover until they may be required 
for forcing. When the soil in the pots has 
dried out somewhat, shorten the canes to the 
requisite length and dress the cuts with 
styptic. 


Early vinery. 

If the foliage is ripe or has fallen get the 
pruning of the rods carried out, whether an 
early start is contemplated or not. The 
cleaning and dressing of the rods, as well as 
the cleansing of the structure, can then be 
attended to on wet days or any convenient 
opportunity. With regard to the pruning, it 
is always best to leave two buds on each spur 
on Vines which are subjected to the ordeal of 
early forcing in case one should not show for 
fruit. 


Vine borders. 


Get the top-dressing of outside Vine borders 
done and then cover them down for the winter 
with long litter or anything that will throw 
off rain-water and prevent them becoming 
saturated. Outer borders of late vineries 
should be covered with shutters or corrugated 
iron sheets until the crops have been cleared. 
This will prevent loss of flavour in Grapes 
which are ripe and at the same time facilitate 
the ripening of crops in a more backward 
eondition. 


Flower garden. 

As the summer occupants of flower beds 
pass out of bloom it is always best to remove 
them and get out the spring-flowering sub- 
jects, which then have the advantage of be- 
coming somewhat established before being 
subjected to severe weather. Beds intended 
for bulbs or a combination of low-growing 
spring flowers and bulbs will need to be 
manured and dug beforehand. The planting 
out of Canterbury Bells in variety, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Agrostemma coronaria, Sweet 
Williams, autumn-raised Antirrhinums, 
Anchusas, and so on in their permanent 


quarters give better results when done now - 


A. W. 


than later in the season. 


- stored. 


Midland Counties. 


Apples 
generally are very plentiful and above the 
average in size this season; the fruits have 
also coloured well. With the exception of a 
few late varieties, these. have been gathered 
and stored. 
handling of the fruits, in order that they may 
not be bruised, and every fruit that is not 
perfect should be set aside for present con- 
sumption. Much of the shrivelling noticed 
in late Apples in the spring is the result of 
their being stored in too dry an atmosphere. 
A cool, dark room, with atmospheric condi- 
tions similar to those usually found in a good 
cellar, is an ideal place for preserving. fruits. 
Indeed, there are few fruit rooms that are 


better than a good cellar for the purpose. 


No straw, hay, or other material should be 
used in the fruit room, as it is apt to become 
musty, and taint the fruit. 


Pears 

are an exceptionally good crop, and all ex- 
cept late varieties have been gathered and 
Late Pears against walls, and there- 
fore in a position where they can be protected, 
may be allowed to hang on the trees for 
another week or two, provided the weather 
continues faveurable. Late Pears improve in. 
quality if allowed to hang as long as it is 
safe to permit them. 


Spring flowers, 

such as _ Aubrietias, _ Polyanthuses, Wall- 
flowers, etc., should be planted in their per- 
manent quarters without delay. The ground 
is still fairly warm, and the plants will quickly 
become re-established, whereas if planting is 
left till late in the autumn the frost finds the 
ground soft and unsettled and the plants 
tender, so that many are killed. 


Montbretias. 

It is impossible to over-rate the value of 
these for late summer and-autumn. Some 
late-flowering varieties even extend the flower- 
ing season well into October. Montbretia 
Prometheus began to bloom the second week 
in August, and continued in flower till the 
end of September. 2 
lateral growth make this a most valuable 
plant for autumn. It is now time to take 
up Montbretias and store them in frames or 
boxes for the winter. Do not dry them off, 
but allow them to grow. “They may be divided 


in February again, planting in frames or. 


boxes, treating them as bedding plants, plant- 
ing them outside in April. 


Bulbs 


The planting of these should be completed, 
so that_they may get well rooted before the 
ground. becomes too cold. Beautiful effects 
are obtained by naturalising bulbs in grass” 
and woodland. Previous to planting, it is ad- 
visable to have the grass cut close, when it 
will not require cutting again until the bulbs 
have finished flowering, and it also allows 
of better facilities for the planting. Un- 
doubtedly. Daffodils create the finest effect, 
and should be grown in large, irregular 
breaks or clumps. Some of the best varieties 
for naturalising. are Emperor, | Empress, 
Grandis, Sir Watkin, .Golden Spur, Henry 
Irving, Barri conspicuus, Mrs. Langtry, 
Frank Miles, poeticus. ornatus, and many 
others. : 


Seakale. ihe : 


A’small batch of plants will now have their 
lower leaves removed to allow light and air 
to reach the crowns, so that by the end of 
the month they may be ready for placing in 
the Mushroom house. ; F.W.-G: 


The greatest care is taken in the ~ 


Its branching habit and — 
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Hardy shrubs’ for forcing. 


Many, in addition to bulbs, make a feature 
of forced shrubs during the winterand spring. 
The choice of-such is a wide one, and, among 
other things, the following will be found ser- 
viceable :—Deutzia gracilis, D. Lemoineéi, © 
Lilacs, Rhododendroa Pink Pearl. and R. 
White Pearl» Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora, Prunus sinensis fl.-pl., and P. triloba, 
Staphyleas, Weigelas, and, of course, Azaleas. 
All these must, of course, have. been specially 
prepared. It is folly to lift such things from 
the shrubbery and to expect good results from 
newly-potted stuff. Thorns, Laburnums, and- 
Almonds are also useful, but these things 
should not be subjected -to hard foreing. If 
placed in a moderately warm house and 
brought quietly along good results may be 
expected, ; me 

a 
The storing of fruit. oe ee 

In respect of Apple-gathering many of us 

are annually faced with a certain difficulty. 


~Many Apples are not yet anything lilxe ripe, 


a 


‘Kitchen garden. ~ 3 Soa 


nor are they inclined to part readily from the 
trees when handled, Yet, about this time, 
the equinoctial gales may be expected, and it 
is practically certain that the best of the 
Apples will be blown from ‘the trees. Which 
is the better course to pursue, to trust to 
“duck ’’ and leave the fruits yet awhile, or to 
gather them? Personally, I prefer to follow 
the latter plan, and if the Apples are carefully 
handled, gathered on a dry day, and stored in 
an absolutely cool building they ripen up per- 
‘fectly well and keep equally as well as those - 
gathered in a maturer state. In respect of 
Pears, of course, many ‘have to be ripened 


a diy ah 


artificially after they have been gathered from ~~ 


the trees. These fruits, however, appreciate 
a litthe heat, which brings out the flavour. 
Premature gathering is deprecated, and as the 
majority of Pears in Scotland are grown upon 
walls the fruits are less likely to be disturbed 
by gales than those of Apples in the open. 
Damsons begin to colour. _ Both these and 
Plums are a very heavy crop, the latter, how-_ 
ever, somewhat deficient of size and flavour. — 


Pinks and Carnations. é 


September, or early October, isa good time 
at which to plant out Pinks and Carnations, 
provided the cuttings or, in the case of Car- 
nations, the layers are thoroughly well rooted. 
If it is inconvenient to handle Carnations 
before, or after the middle of October, it 
is preferable to pot up. the layers and to 
winter them in cold frames. ~Nevertheless, 
plants put out round about the time indi- 
cated are—if the beds be well prepared—_ 


always more robust than those wintered in 
framés and put out in spring. Not only so, — 


they throw superior blooms, and, in their. 
when the time _ 


turn, provide stronger layers- 


once more arrives. : - at ae 
7 i ‘ 
as 


~The.excessive rains have resulted in very. 


_ s:rong growth among green winter'vegetables, 


danger is not, in reality, very great. Now | 


and the usual note has been sounded to the 
effect that, being gorged with moisture, 
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Sprouts, Savoys, and winter vegetables gener- 


ally will succumb readily in the event of frost. 5 


I think this idea—although true to a small 


extent—is over-emphasised, and that the 


that October is upon us preparations can be 


crops and by wheeling in manure during suit- 


née 


- 


‘made for the important work of digging, =~ 
trenching, and. ridging by clearing off spent. 


Yi 
cs 
* 

ae 
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able weather.” I like to get as much digging 


done before the New Year as possible—it re- 
lieves congestion in spring and is, besides, all 
to the benefit of the soil. 


W. McG>- 
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ROSES. 


Root-run for ‘Climbing Roses. 


A good deal of trouble is sometimes taken 
in preparing the ground for Roses that are 
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many -instances when the surface is paved 
with stones or bricks. 

Many readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
will be able to call to mind instances of Roses 
growing in the way I have described, and 
unless I am altogether wrong in my con- 
clusions, they will be able to support my tes- 





Plum Jefferson. 


intended for covering walls or buildings. 
Much of this, I think, is quite unnecessary. 
I have come to this conclusion because in my 
long experience I have found that the plants 
have in nearly all cases grown more vigor- 
ously after the roots have got away from the 
area prepared for them. The rambling 
character of the roots of this class of Roses 
is so great, that no one is surprised to find 
them far away. from_-their original home. I 
have invariably found that when the Roses 
had only‘a narrow border of soil to start with, 
and a gravel walk, or wide stretch of gravel, 
or paved yard beyond that, they grew and 
flourished as well, if not better, than when 
a wider border of good soil was made for 
them. I have seen so many Roses, especially 
the Banksians, reaching to a height of 30 feet 
or 40 feet-with only a gravel wallx over their 
roots, that I am satisfied it is a mistake to 
provide wide borders for them. The two 
oldest and most-vigorous plants of Maréchal 
Niel that I am acquainted with—and they 
have been planted close upon 20 years—have 
nothing but gravel over their roots, yet they 
keep healthy and flower grandly every year. 
I do not say that the roots do not get beyond 
the depth of the gravel; it is more than pro- 
bable they do. It is very clear, however, in 
such cases that the soil they find there is 
not of the best description. The secret of 
this matter is, I think, very plain, A gravel 
or paved surface is warmer than a border, 
and this extra warmth appears to more than 
compensate the Roses for the absence of 
good soil; at any rate, Roses with their 
roots under a warm surface invariably thrive 
luxuriantly. We can all understand how 
much warmth must be absorbed by a gravel 
or paved surface during the summer, and 
knowing this, we can, to a certain extent, 
realise how the roots of Roses would appre- 
ciate it. What is more difficult-to understand 
is that the increase of the warmth should 
be equivalent to a shorter supply of root mois- 
ture, which must necessarily be the case in 


(See page 694.) 


timony. But Roses are not the only subjects 
which are benefited by being grown. under 
such conditions. Figs afe both fruitful and 
vigorous-when so treated—much more fruit- 
ful, in fact, than when the roots are not so 
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Gloire de Dijon Rose inva garden in 
the north of Scotland where | was em- 
ployed growing in the manner referred to 
above. These plants were trained one on 
ach side of a door through the wall. There 
was constant traffic through this door, and 
the roots of the Roses were running under 
the gravel path. I have never seen Gloire de 
Dijon flower so freely as in this position, the 
blooms being large, of fine substance, and 
richly coloured. A plant of Rose Triomphe 
de Rennes, grown in almost the same way, 
was also very free flowering and the growth 
vigorous. Wie PS Ts 


Rambler Roses. 


The rampant growth amongst Rambler 
Roses during the past season has been such 
that immediate steps should be taken to rid 
plants of all superfluous and unnecessary 
shoots. Exuberant growers like Alberic Bar- 
bier and Dorothy Perkins have sent up from 
the base so many new stems, that if left to 
fight their way for existence out of the maze 
of old material, they will be considerably 
weakened. It is, therefore, no use mincing 
matters thus far in the season where these, 
and similar Rambler Roses, are concerned, 
and the only remedy is to cut away all shoots 
which have bloomed, because in the young 
stems of this season’s growth there are suf- 
ficient numbers to provide all the blossoms 
needed another year. Recently I was shown 
an old plant of Dorothy Perkins which had 
evidently not been pruned sufficiently for a 
season or two, a mass of mildew, both old 
and young wood being affected. It is no use, 
in such circumstances, to wait until spring 
before pruning. I have never found these 
sorts suffer by being cut back, however late 
in autumn. TOWNSMAN. 





—— 


Cuttings, 


It is likely that the majority of cuttings 
will, by this time, have been secured, but 








Apple Beauty. of Bath. 


much restricted. Vines in the open air often 
have their roots beneath walks and pave- 
ments, and in point of growth are none the 
worse for it. C. 
#% I can call to mind two specimens of 


(See page 694.) 


there is yet time to attend to such things as 
Calceolarias, Tufted Pansies, Lavender, and 
such like. Beds in cold frames are, perhaps, 
the most suitable place for these compara- 
tively hardy plants. 
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FRUIT. 


Gooseberries. 


Some good Gooseberries have been intro- 
duced of late years, but some of the old varie- 
ties are still the best for flavour. It is true 
that some of the extra-sized exhibition “sorts 
are suitable for dessert, but many more are 
thick-skinned and of very inferior flavour. I 
have grown a good many different sorts from 
time to time, but I still think that for all- 
round dessert quality Whitesmith is not to be 
beaten. It is a fact that, where a tree or two 
of it is growing amongst others, blackbirds 
and thrushes invariably choose Whitesmith, 
even though the rest of the sorts ripen simul- 
taneously. I admit that both Whinham’s 


Industry and Keepsake are enormous bearers ~ 








deed, I know of no smaller—red in colour, 
and very hairy. It makes a most delicious 
preserve, and the fruit will hang on the trees 
in an eatable condition for a long time, though 
not so long as Warrington. Those who need 
a long supply of Gooseberries in a green state 
for tarts would find a few trees. of Jroh- 
monger invaluable, as large berries are always 
objectionable in the dining-room, and ordinary 
varieties quickly grow beyond the standard 
size. This Gooseberry also would pay the 
market gardener, as every season’ special 
orders are given for berries for preserving. 
The variety Rosebery is not very well known, 
but it is very sweet and pleasant, the fruits 


Gooseberry White Champagne. _ 


and superior to many sorts for flavour, but I 
am sure that Whitesmith is still a valuable 
Gooseberry for profit, as, with judicious 
pruning and a sustaining root-run, no fault 
can be found with the yield. The same re- 
marks apply with equal force to the old Red 
Warrington as a red variety, added to which 
it will keep longer than any other variety if 
grown on a north border and protected from 
birds. Ironmonger may be lightly regarded 
by those who only know it by seeing it in the 
fruiterer’s shop, as its small size would tell 
against it; but those who are acquainted with 
the spreading habit of the tree, and above all 
its ifree-bearing character, will readily praise 
it. Trees on good ground and that are well 
fed will in a very shont time grow to an enor- 
mous size, while the quantity of fruit obtain- 
able is astonishing. It has a_ hardy 
constitution, the fruit being very small—in- 


‘ 
green, small, and freely produced. In White 
Champagne here figured the skin is white and 
hairy, the flavour excellent. The habit is 
erect and the leaves are pubescent. 
Gooseberry culture on walls and trellises is 
much more common than formerly, and splen- 
did fruit of the richest flavour may be thus 
grown. Wide or very deep borders are not 
necessary, but the compost must be fairly rich 
and sustaining, and frequent manurial water- 
ings must be given when the fruit is swelling. 
1 prefer fan-shaped trees, and these can be 
purchased of any nurseryman. The lateral 
shoots should be shortened in July and pruned 
back to a few eyes in winter, A friend of 
mine has choice Gooseberries trained to the 
wire fence surrounding his orchard, and he 
annually obtains, splendid crops. The princi- 
pal points in their culture are liberal mulch- 
ing, copious supplies of weak liquid-manure, 


- nearly close to the ground. — 


centre almost as soon as it is ripe. 
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and occasional syringings to keep them free 
from insects. ASG: 





Mistakes in pruning Gooseberries, 


_The cultivation of Gooseberries has been 
much improved in recent years. It may, 
therefore, not be out of place to suggest that 
in the different forms in which the fruit is 


grown it often happens that much remains to 


be desired in the pruning. As 

CoRDONS, some varieties are much- more 
suitable than others, and this should be taken” 
into consideration when planting. Those of 
very pendulous habit, or inclined to be more 
than ordinarily long-jointed, are hardly ac- 
ceptable. Given varieties of kindly habit it 
should be remembered that once the tree is 
formed the after-cultivation will practically 


be entirely on .the spur system; and care — 


should be taken that these spurs. are not 
allowed to stand out too far from the main 
stem, throwing a lot more wood than jis re- 
quired. After the trees have been established 
a few years it is just as well to remove a few 
spurs annually, selecting a strong back break, 
and so building up another lot of spurs well 
into the stem. In the matter of - 

Busues, I think in many gardens they are 
far too thick, occupy too much ground in pro- 
portion to the result obtained, the fruit is of 
poor quality, and they are difficult to cover if 
it is necessary to protect the buds and fruits 
from. birds. Given nicely-balanced bushes to 
start with, they can be kept well within 
bounds by judicious pruning, and sufficiently 
thinned out to admit light and air and allow 
for easy picking. »One feels inclined to adopt 
drastic measures at the sight of huge bushes 
with big, gnarled, Moss-covered branches. It 
seems hardly recognised what an excellent- 
hedge on a small scale, practically impervious 
to animals, can be made with Gooseberries. 
Finding the hedge round part of my small 
garden had been much neglected and getting 
bare at the bottom, and hardly caring to wait 
for growth that would follow heading back, I 
decided to keep it closely trimmed and plant. 
Gooseberries inside. Strong-growing kinds, 
with shoots well equipped with thorns, were 
chosen. A few slight iron rods were inserted 
at intervals along the line and the shoots 
loosely tied in to lay the foundation for the 
hedge, taking care that some shoots were 


B. 


Pear Jargonelle. — 

I have a large tree of this old variety which 
usually fruits well, but. this year the blossom 
suffered badly from the cold winds and the 
set of fruit was poor. The tree blossomed 
freely again about a month after the ordinary 


blooming, and there was quite a good ~—— 


secondary setting. I did. not suppose they 
would do any good, but by the end of August 
the second-crop Pears had grown to quite a 


good size, and were but little inferior to the — 


first crop. It is a delicious Pear when one 
can get it just at the right time, but it is/one 
of the worst offenders for decaying at the 
N. 15 





Pear Marie Louise. 


The planting season for fruit trees is close 
upon us now, and those intending to plant 
ought to place their orders with the growers 
without delay, as not only do they get better 
trees thereby, but earlier delivery, so that the 


trees may be got in before the winter has set 


in and while the ground is still warm. Those 
planting Pears should not fail to include 


Marie Louise in their order, for, besides being — 


’ 


one of the most delicious, it is such a regular 


and good cropper that one cannot afford to 
omit it. 
rarely misses a crop, and usually carries a+ 
good one. It keeps quite a fair time after 
gathering, too, WA Ors 


My experience of it is that it yery — 


a 


a 
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Concerning Apples. 


Over 20 years back I made an orchard, For 
this purpose I selected dwarf trees on the 
Paradise stock. Most of these trees have 
done well and have borne heavy crops nearly 
every year. The best of these have proved to 
be Newton Wonder (here figured), Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Ribston 
Pippin, Bismarck, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Domino, Lord Grosvenor, Bramley’s, Alling- 
ton, American Mother, Mabbot’s Pearmain, 
Rivers’ Codlin, and St. Edmund’s Pippin. 
~ Baumann’s Red Reinette was not satisfactory, 
so I replaced the trees of this with Royal Late 
Cooking, which has done well. 

I laid this orchard down on Grass and have 
up to the present time kept to the plan. I 


11 feet and has a spread of 103 feet. I 
planted at 12-feet apart each way, but if I 
were planting again I should allow somewhat 
more space each way for convenience both for 
gathering the fruits and for pruning. This 
pruning, I might say, is all winter pruning; I 
never touch the growth in the growing season, 
These trees began to bear when quite young, 
and I have had good-crops nearly every year 
since. The most remarkable for consistent 
cropping of those I have named is Bismarck. 
To me this is rather singular, because I have 
noted for some years past that this variety is 
always the first to open its flowers. Keswick 
Codlin in this-respect was second last season, 
and Ribston Pippin third. Bismarck has 
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being bruised. . However slight a bruise may 
be, it may cause considerable trouble if passed 
unnoticed when stored. Such fruit will 
quickly decay, and cause sound fruit, kept 
with it, to rot. The less fruit is handled 
when picking the better, and in no case should 
it be allowed to be shot into baskets, or on 
to wooden racks. 

It is always advisable to grade fruit before 
storing, for small and medium fruit will al- 
ways keep better than large. They may be 
graded into three sizes, and the largest should 
be the first to be used. The store should be 
neither too dry nor too damp, but airy, cool, 
frost-proof, and of an even temperature, be- 
tween 4o and 50 deg, Fahr. A room partly 
underground, with a thatched roof and earth 
floor, provides the best form of store-house 
for fruit, but, next to this, a cool, dry cellar 


= 
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would now, however, do away with the Grass, 
but it is a question of labour. The soil is 
good loam, somewhat firm of texture—a last- 
ing soil. It is, however, rather shallow, on 
an average not more than 18 inches before 
one touches the gravel which overlies the Lon- 
don clay in this spot. I had the holes well 
prepared, using a little well-rotted manure 
because of the shallow soil. I find I have to 
water the trees in a dry season so that they 
finish their crops well. I have helped the 
trees, however, with a mulch, and from time 
to time have extended the circle around the 
trees, which is kept free from Grass. The 
_pranches, as they extend, and where not 
wanted to fill up the trees, are spur-pruned. 
Thus the trees are rigid and not influenced to 
any extent by the wind when earrying heavy 
crops of fruit. 
The tallest of these trees’ measures about 


Apple Newton Wonder in bloom. 


quite pale-coloured flowers, but they are none 
the less beautiful. I have for a long time 
thought that we might plant standard Apples 
in our shrubberies for pictorial effect. 

Gi-He 


Storing of Apples and Pears. 


The early Apples and Pears have already 
been picked, but later varieties are now be- 
ginning to ripen, and we must see to the 
storing of such fruit. Late Apples and Pears 
are often picked far too soon. They should 


be left on the tree as long as possible. When 
picked too soon they only shrivel. The fruit 


should never be pulled off. - Ripe fruit, if 
gently lifted, will come off. Considerable loss 
of fruit is often caused by the rough handling 
of those who do the picking. The greatest 
care should be exercised to prevent the fruit 





- will answer the purpose very well. A wooden 


shed, with a corrugated iron roof, should 
never be used. 

The best method of storing Apples is to 
place them in heaps, about 2 feet in depth, on 
6 inches of clean, dry straw, covering the 
sides of the heaps with straw. The straw will 
allow the air to circulate, and ‘prevent the 
outer layers of fruit from sweating, and at 
the same time prevent them from being 
bruised. Pears will keep best when placed 
in layers upon wooden racks or shelves, and 
since they go off so quickly, when dead ripe, 
they must be carefully watched and used up. 

It is well to remember that the keeping of 
fruit depends to no small extent upon the soil, 
weather conditions during ripening, and the 
kind of stock used. Apples grown on heavy 
soils will keep much better than those on light 
soils, white fruit from trees grafted on the 
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Crab will keep better than those on the-Para- 

dise stock. Again, Pears on the wild Pear 

stock keep better than those on the Quince. 
Warley Park. As, 37, Ba 


Plum Jefferson. 


Every grower of Plums has his particular 
favourite, and by many this favouritism js 
extended to Kirke’s. Beyond question this is 
a very fine variety, and its colour, combined 
with the pleasing bloom which overlies it, 
together with its excellent flavour, places it, 
deservedly, in a very high position indeed. 
Yet were I asked to name my special favourite 
among Plums I would, unhesitatingly, select 
Jefferson, Strictly speaking, it is, of course, 
a Gage, but for appearance and for flavour it 
can scarcely be excelled when grown in suit- 
able soil and afforded wall space. The fruits 
are superior in size and of exquisite flavour, 
the skin is golden-yellow, and the flesh firm 


and sugary. Jefferson is not quite such a 
free bearer as others with which I am 


acquainted, but as the trees increase in age 
they become more prolific. . The .old Green 
Gage runs Jefferson closely in point of rich- 
ness of flavour, but the superior size of the 
latter makes it, in my estimation} more to be 
desired than the  smaller-fruited variety. 
Jefferson is, admittedly, a most popular Plum 
for dessert. See illustration on page 691. 
W. McG. 

This Plum is appreciated for the 
dessert, the making of compétes and_pre- 
serves, and bottling. It is véry distinct and 
handsome in appearance, the shape being 
oval, and the skin, when the fruits are fully 
ripe, of a deep yellow colour, dotted and 
splashed with crimson markings, which 
feature is this season very pronounced. The 
flavour is delicious when the fruits are so ripe 
as to be almost on the point of shrivelling. 
As a dessert Plum I consider this ranks next 
to-Coe’s Golden Drop, but it is, of course, 
earlier than that variety. Its season of use 
can, however, be prolonged by growing one 
or more trees of it on a north wall, in which 
position it succeeds remarkably well: It is a 
regular and heavy cropper, and no garden 
should be without it. i kas 








Apple Beauty of Bath. 


For the August exhibitions all old 
favourites have to give way to this, not so 
much, perhaps, on account of its flavour as 
for the handsome outline and colour of its 
skin. No other Apple of its season ap- 
proaches it for external beauty. Irish Peach 
was onee the great favourite and is, even now, 
as good an Apple to eat, but in competition it 
has to take second place. It is described in 
some catalogues as a July Apple, but, except 
in very early seasons, it is not available until 
August. As with other early Apples, it has 
but a very short season of use, and really 
needs to be used-almost direct from the trees, 
as the fruit soon becomes mealy and flavour- 
less when stored. ~Continuous sunshine is not 
the great factor in giving colour to Apples 
some are inclined to believe, as rain and heavy 
dews play quite as important a part in the 
development of colour. See illustration on 
page 601. 





Judging Melons, 

It has fallen to my lot, at many exhibitions, 
to judge Melons in varying numbers. The 
highest number which I ever handled was 17, 
and I am free-to confess it was an ordeal to 
which I would not like to be subjected fre- 
quently. Melons, as is well known, are 
judged by flavour, and this means tasting 
each fruit presented. Many are not worth 
tasting, and I have come to the conclusion 
that it might be equally satisfactory: to all 
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concerned were judging done by ‘“‘ appear- 
ance.’’ In nine cases out of ten the appear- 
ance of a Melon on the dessert table is of 


more importance than the flavour. “Many 


-gardeners are, I know, complimented upon 


the “ beautiful Melon ’’ rather than upon its 
good flavour, although there are still, I admit, 
a few employers who place flavour before size 
and appearance. Further, in judging collec- 
tions of fruit in which Melons figure, appear- 
ance suffices, neither these hor the other 
fruits being tasted. In my opinion, what ap- 
plies in one case ought equally to apply in 
another. Above all, it would relieve the un- 
fortunate judge of the necessity of sampling 
sometimes well-nigh a score of fruits—inci- 
dentally spoiling them. Kirk. 


Apples, Pears, and Plums in’ 
Sussex, 


Never have I seen such abundant crops of 
the above as the trees have borne this year. 
The imn-ense weight carried by some of the 
trees has proved too great for the branches, 
even after props had been applied. Many 
of the standard-trees, particularly, have had 
their limbs torn asunder. Even pyramid trees 


shave had to be propped up, so great has 


been thetr load of fruit. In the case of 
standard Apples, some of the branches are 
now resting on the ground. -The point at 
which they leave the trunk of the tree is 
10 feet from the ground. The quality is quite 
good throughout, if we omit one or two of 
the early kinds of Pears which are lacking 
in flavour this sunless season. Apples are a 
magnificent crop and fine in quality. The 
varieties of Apples which are cropping so 
heavily here (Sussex), to mention a few, in+ 
clude Bramley’s Seedling, Royale d’Angle- 
terre, Wellington, Reinette Grise, Lord Gros- 
venor, Tom Putt, Reinette du Canada, 
Sheep’s Nose, Wagener, Allington Pippin, 
King of the Pippins, Radford Beauty, Stone’s 
and others. Pears include Beurré Goubault, 
Clapp’s Favourite, Dr. Jules Guyot, Ur- 
baniste, Doyenné de Merode (a monstrous 
crop), Louise Bonne, Beurré Hardy, Beurré 
Vauban, Triumphe de Vienne, Mme: Treyve, 
Doyenné du Comice, Bezi de St. Agil, Direc- 
teur Hardy, Autumn Nelis, Countess of Paris, 
Nouveau Poiteau, Beurré Sterckkmans, Sucree 
de Montlucon, Passe Crassane, Olivier des 
Serres, and Zephirin Gregoire. E- M 





Root pruning of fruit trees, 


The time of the year is fast approaching 
when the fruit-grower must see to that most 
important operation—root pruning. I say im- 
portant, because root pruning has so great an 
effect upon fruit trees, that it may render 
branch pruning almost unnecessary if carried 
out in the proper manner. It promotes fer- 
tility, and, as may be noticed when trees carry 
heavy crops of fruit, they rarely ever make 
any excess of wood. : 

Lhe object of root pruning is chiefly to 
change the character of the roots, and, to a 
certain extent, change their position in the 
soil. Large tap roots, when cut back, will 
produce numerous laterals near to the surface 
of the soil, and long bare laterals, when cut 
back, will produce a network of fibrous roots, 


which promote fertility. By root pruning, the 


growth of long, rank wood is speedily checked. 


and a perfect balance maintained between 
roots and branches. 

The various forms of stock used for graft- 
ing different kinds of fruit trees on are well 
known, and it must be remembered, when 
root pruning, that some naturally produce 
vigorous, fibrous roots very close to the base 
of the tree. 
Quince behave in this way. It is impossible 
to set down any hard-and-fast rule as to the 


The Paradise, Mahaleb, and~ 
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length of roots to be left after pruning. The 
condition of the tree and the special require- 
ments of different kinds must. be taken into 
account. For a tree 15 years to 20 years old 
I would advise taking off the surface soil 
over the roots as far outward as they extend, 
or at least 19 yards, and then cutting off one- 
third of the roots at 1 yard from the base of 
the tree. About two-thirds of what remain 
should be taken off at 13, yards, and the re- 
mainder at 2 yards. 


1 foot, or 18 inthes, according to the condi- 
tion of the tree. It must be remembered such 


; But where strong tap — 
roots are found they may be cut back to within — 


roots, more often than not, go straight down — 


into the ground, when it frequently becomes 
necessary to lift the tree to cut them off. 
Much damage is often caused when root 
pruning by rough and careless use of the 
spade. Roots are often damaged by using a 
blunt spade, and by pulling a tree over to 
cut the lower roots. As much care should be 
exercised in root 
ing a.tree. The cut must be clean. It should 
be made from the underside of the root in an 


pruning as would be in shap- _ 


outward direction, so that when pruned the 


root will remain longest on the upper surface. 
As far as possible all detached roots should be 
removed from the soil, and a little fresh com- 
post be placed about the pruned roots when 
filling the trench. Be 


It is hardly necessary to add that fruit trees 


do not require root pruning until they com- 
mence to produce an excessive amount of 
wood, which they are very apt to do in deep, 
rich soils, “when they 
average crop of fruit. The fertility~of. fruit 
trees largely. depends upon the state of the 
roots. The. fruit-grower must endeavour to 
encourage an abundance of fibrous roots by 
keeping in check any attempt to produce long, 
bare tap roots. The best time to root prune 
is during October and early November while 
the ground is still fairly warm, when the cut- 
ends of the roots will soon heal over and 
produce a network of fibrous roots. 
Warley Park. Pete fee 


Pear Marguerite Marrillat, 


_ Having now grown this Pear for some time 
in diverse localities and soils-I think it worth 





room in all gardens both for jts flavour, which, - 
- of course, is the cardinal point, and for its 


appearance. Some Pear lovers may consider 
it too large, but I do not think the above 


variety comes under. this category; indeed, ~ 


will cease to bear an | 


this season from cordon trees grown ona west > 


aspect, the flavour was little inferior to that 
of Doyenné du Comice after the fruits had_ 
been gathered a short time. 
ber the flavour being so rich. ‘The fruits must 
be gathered before they part readily from the 
tree. The fruits in question were gathered 
on September 1oth, and were at their best a 
fortnight later. The tree is a very strong 
grower, but even then it does well as a cordon, 
as it makes a fertile growth well studded each 
year with fruit-buds. Grown as a bush, I 
found it required hard pruning and the re- 
moval of all useless growth. If this is done 
it crops well and the fruits are excellent. I 
have never grown it as a standard. ine 





Apple Whorle Pippin. 


While this is not altogether a variety which 


I never remem- — 


one would, nowadays, plant, yet in gardens — 


in which our forbears have made ‘the selec- 


tion Whorle Pippin is decidedly an attractive — 


Apple. The fruits are of a fine, bright crim- 
son, smooth, and shining, and they are very 
“juicy and decidedly superior in flavour. It fs 


_a very early Apple, and may be eaten direct — 


from the tree. Like other early Apples, the 
fruits of Whorle Pippin soon deteriorate. - 
= : KirK. | 
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- Pear Beurre Hardy. 


As a hardy,. free-bearing sort ithis Pear, 
raised, according to Leroy, by M. Bonnet, of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, can hardly be surpassed. 
It was named after M. Hardy, Director of the 
Luxembourg Gardens, and put into commerce 


= 
by Mons. Jamin, of Bourg-la-Reine. Its large 
size and handsome appearance are well shown 
in the single fruit we figure to-day. It suc- 
ceeds well as a standard. Onrthe Pear, either 


‘pushes or pyramids grow very quickly, and 


/ 


soon reach a large size. Worked on the 
Quince, and grown as a cordon on a south 
wall, it bears freely, the fruits in this case 


taking on a high colour and being of excellent 


flavour. Birds are fond of this Pear, and un- 
less the fruits are “‘ bagged ’’ they soon make 
holes in them and completely spoil a great 
many of them. So sure as the birds make a 
beginning flies and wasps quickly follow and 
demolish the fruits. 

Beurré Hardy forms a fine succession 
to such sorts as Louise Bonne de Jersey and 





Souvenir de Congres, and carries on the sup-— 


ply until the earliest fruits of Doyenné du 
Comice are available. It is quite free from 
the slight muskiness which characterises a 
few of the Beurrés, and which is objectionable 
to some consumers. Beurré Hardy succeeds 
equally well on the free stock and upon the 
Quince. 





Late Peaches. 


Old-established trees maturing fu‘l crops‘of 
fruit require copious supplies of water at the 
roots, and until the fruit commences to ripen, 
‘stimulants should be given at every alternate 
watering. Syringe the trees with rain water 
twice daily, and encourage a moist atmo- 
sphere in the house by frequently damping 
the borders and paths. As soon as the fruits 
begin to ripen syringing must be discon- 
tinued, and the surface of the borders allowed 
to. become quite dry. ; Ki WirG, 





Fruit gathering. 


The harvesting of Apples and Pears as they 
become ready must have strict attention. An 
errot so many fall into is in gathering too 
‘soon. The brown condition of. the seeds or 
the parting of stalk from the branch when 
the fruits are raised out of their level or 


“natural position are safe and sure tests of 


the fruits being in fit condition. When the 
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stalks will not part readily they should be 
allowed to hang a week or so longer. To 
gather fruit with part of the spur wood, and 
oft-times flower-buds adhering to the stalks, 
cannot be too severely condemned. Pears are 
best stored when quite dry, and the same with 
regard to dessert Apples; but for cooking 


Pear Beurre Hardy. 


Apples it does not matter very much, as 
flavour or quality is quite unaffected. 
A.W. 





Pear Souvenir de Congres. 


This variety, IT am well aware, does not 
commend itself to some growers. Neverthe- 
less, it is a good and fairly consistent bearer, 
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be a drawback, is, if not quite first-rate, at 
least far removed from mediocrity. See 
figure on this page. or. 





Strawberries for light soils. 


Asked, the other day, to recommend Straw- 
berries which might succeed on light soils, I 
named the following :—President, Vicomtesse 
H. de Thury, Elton Pine, Lady Suffield, 
Gunton Park, Keen’s Seedling, and Grove 
End Scarlet. I believe Royal Sovereign and 
Leader might also do quite well on warm 
soils of a rather light nature, but hitherto I 
have not had an opportunity of testing these 
varieties under such conditions. Of those 
named, Gunton Park I can strongly recom- 
mend for light soils, provided the plants are 
mulched early in the season. The fruits are 
very fine, dark in colour, and, although par- 
taking of the nature of British Queen, no one 
need hesitate to plant it upon rather porous 
soil. Sir Joseph Paxton, too, might con- 
ceivably be worth a trial, and the newer King 
George V. would succeed if Royal Sovereign 
succeeded. In any case those who may have 
to contend with light soils need not necessarily 
be debarred from growing Strawberries. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Peaches in the open. 


The mulch may now be removed from the 
roots cf Peach trees on the south wall, in 
order that the sun may assist the fibrous roots 
near the surface to aid the ripening of the 
wood. The fruits will now have been gathered 
from the earlier varieties, and some of the 
wood which has carried the crop can be cut 
out in order to make room for the young 
shoots. Shou'd red spider have put in an 
appearance, a good syringe with an insecti- 
cide—or, for that matter, with clean water— 
will be of advantage. In the case of young 
trees which have made rather gross growths 
(as most young Peach trees do), lifting and re- 





Pear Souvenir de Congres. 


and if, occasionally, it misses a season it is 
practically certain to make up for its failure 
by bearing an extra heavy crop during the 
ensuing year. A seedling from Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, the fruit attains to a large size. 
I have had fruits weigh 23 ozs. each, and the 
flavour, where the aroma is not considered to 


planting will, in a general way, correct the 
tendency to over-robustness. If, for any 
reason, it is inadvisable to lift such a tree, 
a trench should be opened in front of it, and 
the roots slightly cut back. Lifting and re- 
planting, however, are recommended. 

W. McG. 
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Pages for Beginners. 





Flower garden. 


Herbaceous borders, 

Most of us have stood in admiration before 
exhibits of hardy flowers put up at important 
shows 


horticultural and shave wondered 





Fig. 1.—Throw out old soil to depth 
of two spits. 


why the Coreopsis, the Delphiniums, the 
Gaillardias, Scabious, ete:, were so much 
larger and brighter than those growing in our 


own gardens. We have allow ed ourselves to 
think that it is the result of special skill, of 
high feeding, of fuller leubia ees that there 
are professional secrets about which we know 
nothing and against which any hopes we may 
entertain of emul: iting them are practically 
futile. A feeling of dissatisfaction grows 
upon us and we feel a little bit disgusted with 
the results of our own efforts—a feeling not 
altogether favourable to our gz cian This 
feeling of dissatisfaction is, perh: aps, all right 
—flower shows are, in a sense, meant to stir 
up such a feeling, but not to create disgust. 
Rather are they de signed to promote a deter- 
mination to emulate those who are successful 
and to rally that truly British spirit which will 
not readily acknowledge defeat or definitely 
admit inferiority. 

Of all the floral exhibits tabled at a show, 
those of cut hardy flowers have demanded far 
less specialised cultural knowledge than those 
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Fig. 2.—Filling in. 


that have to be raised under glass. They are 
produced under perfectly natural conditions, so 
that a novice, following the most simple rules 
of cultiv: ition, can, other things being equal, 
produce flowers noial to those grown by a 


> 


professional gardener. It is my intention to 
embody those simple rules in describing how 
to prepare and plant a herbaceous border so 
that whether you want to grow for exhibition 
or only for your own delectation you may 
grow them -up to exhibition form and 
standards. 

I am assuming that you have to ‘* make 
your soil, that what you have is unsuitable. 
There are m: any Gz ardens where it is all that 
can be desired, but there are far more where 
it is of a totally different character. I prefer 
to deal with the most difficult and thus assist 
those who stand most in need of it. The two 
most difficult soils are clay—which is always 
cold and wet except when it is-baked in dry 
weather to the consistency of bricks—and a 
light, shallow soil which covers, only by a few 
inches, a bed of gravel, and which, after a day 
or two of sunshine, absolutely dries out. I 
have had ample experience of both, and 
have found that there is only one thing to do 
if the best results are to be obtained, and that 
is to bodily remove them to the depth of two 
spits or about 18 inches (see Fig. 1). Pro- 
bably this may be too drastic and laborious 
for any but keen gardeners, but it is the keen 
ones I am writing for. Half-measures are 
not thoroughly successful. They may be 
worth trying for all who cannot go the whole 
way, but no writer would recommend them, 
though all would admit they have a value. 


We have now a cavity 18 inches deep marlx- 
ing the extent of the bed or eee ta and now 
we want to know how best to fill. it. Where 
the soil is clay the first thing is to Esti an 
efficient drainage, and this can consist of 
brick-bats, clinkers, or any coarse, clean 
rubbish. The gravel site has a too sufficient 
natural drainage and need not worry us. 
Then collect and mix up, alongside the cavity, 
a compost of soil somewhere near the follow- 
ing proportions :—Two parts pasture loam, 
I part old manure, x part rotted leaf-mould, 
1 part chopped clay, 3 part ashes from garden 
refuse, and + part mortar-rubble. See that 
these ingredients are well incorporated, and 
then fill in the cavity (as in Fig. 2), not tread- 
ing it in, but rising several inches above the 
ground-level. It will have settled down in a 
week. Here, then, we shall have a suffi- 
ciently deep bed of rich sweet soil containing 
practically everything the general run of 
hardy plants most needs and subject to modi- 
fication in any spot to answer the special 
requirements of particular species like peat- 
loving or sand-loving plants. .Naturally, this 
is an operation to be done in settled w éather, 
and, if possible, to catch the October winds. 
Being somewhat loose the soil must not be 
handled when, full of moisture, and I would 
rather wait a whole month than work upon it 
too soon. The texture, however, of this par- 
ticular compost is such that the rain percolates 
through it to the drainage and leaves it whole- 
some and workable in a very short time. 
That may seem to be a mighty undertaking 
and all too elaborate for a Ean hardy plants, 
but ask any who have had experience, any of 
those whose exhibits you have admired, and 
you will find that some among them go to far 
greater trouble to obtain. the same results 
of which my method is a guarantee. The 
total removal and renewal of the soil may be 
somewhat drastic, but it is thorough and in 
the end gives the least trouble. The next 
important matter is the 

PLANTING. It may be impossible to do this 
at one operation because there are certain 
plants which must be planted in the autumn 


be) 


and certain others which must be planted in 


example of consummate skill. 


plants aside. 
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the spring. The most obvious thing to do is 
to plant to a given plan which will enable you 
to place the chosen subjects in their correct 
positions at the proper time. Apart from’ 
that, I do not see how any border could be 








Fig 4 —Offsets. 


satisfactorily planted without destone © It 
would be leaving too much to chance and 
would either be a marvellous bit of luck or an 
In making a 
new border it is essential that young plants 
are used and not old and worn-out stools. It 
would be too much like spoiling the ship for 
the sake of a little tar. A rough-and-ready 
way of making old plants into new ones is by 
offsets. In Fig. 3 we have a one-year 
Coreopsis with offsets growing from its base, 

which is quite usual with this plant, the 
Gaillardia, and several others. Fig. 4 shows 
the original plant lifted and the offset just 
torn from the parent stem. As J] never flower 


either Coreopsis or Gaillardias a second year 


I strip off all the-offsets and throw the old— 
This, for my purpose, is prefer- 
able to raising seedlings because I have some 
specially selected plants which I wish to per- 
petuate true-to their character. Another 
method of rejuvenating plants is by division, 





Fig. 5 Michaelmas Daisies cut down 
and divided into three. 


S 


an operation illustrated on this page a year 
ago. For the benefit of those who do not 
recall it I have given in Fig. 5 a stool of: 
Michaelmas Daisy and then shown it divided 
into three portions. Helianthus, Pyrethrum 


‘“ 
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p. 
(> uliginosum, Heleniums, and many other The main point to consider is that of the was a few years ago; therefore we have to 
bo? -autumn-flowering plants lend themselves to true significance of the word * moist,’? as be careful in applying the animal manure. 
> this means of increase, starting into strong distinct from the word ‘‘ wet,’ on the one How can we best: do that? The reply is: 
growth much more éffectively than either hand, and dry on the other. Soil is. too By applying the manure to the surface of the 
Te seedlings or rooted cuttings. I would, how- ‘‘ wet’? when, a handful being taken and soil covering the great majority of the roots 
ever, name here the herbaceous Phlox which tightly pressed between the closed fingersand —the feeding roots. These are the smail, 
a gives far better“results from rooted cuttings _ the palm of the hand, water from the soil fibrous roots which are numerous toward the 
a than from divided stools. . exudes between the fingers; and, on opening extremity of the main roots, which are usually 
4 My space does not permit me to make any. the hand, the soil retains the clear impress of almost’fibreless near to the main stem of the 
‘i’ selection-of what things are best to plant, but the fingers and remains an inert, wet mass. tree. Expressed in other words, the root- 
a I will endeavour to offer remarks next week Soil is too dry for plant nourishment in system in the soil, and out of our sight 
- on some standard varieties for’ practically general when, if taken and pressed in the usually, in a large degree resembles the 
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_ the trees unless it be in liquid form. 


every border, and also as to their arrangement 
for the best effect. _I cannot deal with the 
matter exhaustively because selections must 
vary considerably according to circumstances, 
locality, position, and the set purposes of their 
owners. On-broad and general grounds, how- 
ever, there is much to be’said, for throughout 
the whole range of gardening there is no fea- 
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Between the incurved lines (AA and BB) is the majority of the feeding roots. 


ture which surpasses the hardy flower garden 
in variety and interest. iS an ee 


: | Fruit. 


. Feeding fruit trees. z 


In land occupied by fruit trees alone, 
whether the area be large or small, the whole 
in a few years after planting the trees will 
be occupied by the roots. With regard to 
fruit trees, the roots of a tree, normally, ex-- 
tend to about the same distance from the 
stem of the tree as do the branches. 

Though we apply many tons of what is 
termed ‘‘ animal manure ’’ to our orchards, 
and to our fruit trees in our gardens, yet no 
part of that manure can enter the roots of 
Thus 
we see the necessity for the presence of water 
in the soil about the roots of our trees, but 
not to be present in large, but in small, quan- 
tities—so small, that the soil is only moist, 
and not wet. 





hand as in the case of the wet soil, it readily 
falls apart in all directions, and no two 
grains—as it were—cohere. Soil is» moist 
when it retains its general form on the palm 
of the hand when opened, and the imprint of 
the fingers is visible, but no water visible as 
water. Such is the difference between dry 
soil and wet soil. In this case the water is 


under control. In considering wet so'l and 
dry soil, and their effects upon fruit trees. in 
the open, the water is not under control, and 
our manuring may go astray and much 
manure be lost to the trees. 

An excess of water, on the one hand, and 
a deficiency on the other, are harmful to our 
trees, so we adopt a course of treatment that 
will suit the trees.in either case. Broadly 
speaking, these -trees are dependent upon 
rain for their water-supply, and upon the soil 
and manures, in one form or another, for 
their supply of food. One of the best forms 
of manure is that supplied by cattle and 
horses, not only on account of the particular 
chemicals they contain, but also for the 
volume of humus present in the form of de- 
caying vegetable matter, humus being essen- 
tial to the nitrifying bacteria which should be 


present in all fertile soils. Then there is the» 


manure from poultry, which is very rich in 
plant food. 
Animal manure is not now so plentiful as it 


branches above ground. Commencing at the 
extremity of the branches, we have twiggy 
shoots; in the ground below we have corre- 
sponding fibrous roots and _ rootlets. Ap- 
proaching nearer the tree, the branch in- 
creases in strength, and other branches grow 
outwardly from it, in turn to terminate in 
twigs. Following the original root back to- 
wards the stem, we discover the side root 
corresponding to the side branch above. If 
we continue to follow the main branch more 
toward the stem, we find that side branches 
become less numerous, until there remains but 
the bare branch; and if we return to the root 
and follow that backward, we find-——not an 
exact copy of the branch above, but a more 
or less singular resemblance to it when ex- 
amined impartially. 

The main roots,.though they can no longer 
take in food, can and do act as channels to 
convey the watery fluid to the stem, which is 
the main channel between the roots and the 
leaves. The fibreless roots act also as smaller 
channels to the karger channels, just as the 
branches convey it from the stem to the leaves 
among which it is distributed by the branch- 
lets and twigs. The fibrous roots alone have 
the-power to take in food—in liquid form— 
through their porous cell-walls. So the more 
fibrous. roots a_ tree possesses, the better 
nourished it can be. 

By the encouragement of fibrous roots we 
do much for the welfare of the tree, and by 
encouraging their free formation in the upper 
12 inches or 18 inches of soil, we do the best 
possible worl for the benefit of the tree. 
We do this when we apply manure to the 
surface of the soil, instead of burying it below 
the surface, because the upper soil is always 
the warmer, more erated, richer, and better 
drained—just the conditions in which the 
fibrous roots revel. 

If we wish to economise manure, we can 
do that, without detriment to the tree, by 
spreading it on the surface of the soil, com- 
mencing at the same radius as the branches 
from the stem of the tree, and working to- 
wards the stem, but ceasing to apply any at 
the point where we feel sure there are few 


> 


fibrous roots, which may be 2, 4, 8, or more 
feet away from the stem of the tree all 
around. The rains wash the nourishment 
into the soil. Poultry manure—unless mixed 
with soil or sand—and other fertilisers must 
be applied with caution. 

The illustration represents an Apple or 
Pear tree with a large portion of its root 
system made visible. Within the curved lines 
AA and BB we see the majority of the 
feeding roots. 











Apple James Grieve. 


As is usual in my experience-with this de- 
licious Apple, the trees are carrying good 
crops; indeed, I have never known them to 
miss a crop, even in a bad season. — This 
habit of regular cropping, combined with its 
fine flavour and comparatively good keeping 
qualities, makes it quite one of the most valu- 
able of dessert Apples for the amateur’s 
orchard. It is, moreover, when well grown, 
a handsome Apple to look at, and grows to a 
very fair size—about three to the pound being 
a good average—though many individual 
fruits will easily weigh over half a pound. 


O. C. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


R.H.S. Great Autumn Show. 


October 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1922, 


(Continued from last week.) 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Cons‘derable interest was aroused: by the 
group of new Chinese Conifers sent by 
Messrs. Hillier and Sons. Abies Forresti is 
particularly showy with its deep green foliage, 
silvered beneath. A. arizonia is another de- 
sirable species; others of the same genus 
which we admired were A. Delavayi and A. 
Vilmorini. Tsuga durisifolia is well named 
and most attractive. Picea bicolor reflexa is 
an improvement on P. bicolor and quite dis- 
tinct. From the same firm came a nice col- 
lection of shrubs, chiefly species of Acer, 
Rosa, Cornus, and Vitis. 

A delightful ground group, mainly. of de- 
corative autumn-fruiting shrubs, was put .up 
by Messrs. J. Cheal and- Son. An excep- 
tionally brilliant Rosa Moyesii attracted con- 
siderable attention. Cotoneaster frigida; 


Crateegus coccinea dentata, with attractive. 


foliage; Berberis Pratti; and Pyracantha 
Gibbsi were all laden with showy fruits. 
There were also Hypericum Hookerianum in 
flower, Buddleia and Ceanothus in variety, 
while the exhibit was tastefully margined 
with Dabeecias, Ericas, Polyantha Roses, 
and Vinca difformis. 

Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp were 
also responsible for a remarkably good 
ground group. Here we noted the bright 
yellow Bignonia grandiflora; Escallonia Edin- 
burgh variety, of a really attractive pink shade, 
Fremontia californica, and Ceanothus Gloire 
de Versailles, all in flower. There were, in 
addition, several varieties of Berberis in fruit, 
notably B. Thunbergi, with glorious red 
foliage; B. Lycium, with nearly black ber- 
ries; and B. aggregata, smothered with coral- 
red fruit. Pyrus nigra, having the darkest red 
fruits closely resembling small Cherries, and 
Cotoneaster moupinensis were others we 
noted. 

Topiary work was well shown by Messrs. 
W. Cutbush and Son, as also by Messrs. J. 
Piper and Son, who also had Pittosporum 
Silver Queen, Berberis Wilsone, B. Bealei, 
Cotoneaster rugosa Henryi, and many others 
in the best of condition, A new shrub, Au- 
cuba crotonifolia, was shown by: Mr.-Az<S. 
Dunston. It is a heavily variegated shrub, 
with waved foliage similar to that of many 
Codizums, popularly called Crotons. 

Olearia nummularizfolia, Dammara aus- 
tralis, E!@agnus macrophvila; various Pice:s, 
Berberis, Dacrydiums were amongst the 
choice collection staged by Mr. G. Reuthe. 
Two exhibitors sent groups of Clematis. 
Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., in their large col- 
lection, had good specimens of the popular 
Nellie Moser, Lady Caroline Neville, and 
Beauty of Worcester of the languinosa type. 
Ville de Lyon, of the Viticella type, and The 
President, of the Jackmani type, were all 
commendable. Messrs. G. Jackman and Son 
staged the high-class plants that visitors to 
horticultural shows have learned to expect 
from them. The exhibit was particularly 
strong in the languinose type, and included 
Alba magna, Sensation, Lady Northcliffe, 
Marie Boisselot, and Belle Nantaise. There 
were also Comtesse de Bouchaud, of the 
Jackmani type, and the interesting yellow 
tangutica obtusiuscula. 

Able to hold its own with the best of the 
professional exhibits was the splendid ground 
group sent by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree. 
Topped by heavily-fruited sprays of Pyracan- 
tha coccinea Lelandei, it contained many other 
desirable shrubs, including Berberis vulgaris 


splendens, the large-fruited Cydonia japonica- 


Wilsoni, Crataegus Holmesiana, C,. -chip- 
paweensis, and Pyrus Malus aldenhamensis, 
all resplendent with their richly-coloured fruit. 


The collection from the gardens of Mr. S. 
Morris, Norwich, was particularly rich in 
species of Berberis. We noted B. vulgaris 
purpurea, B. subcaulialata, and B. Gagne- 
painii. We also noted excellent specimens of 
Hippophe rhamnoides foemina, Elazagnus 
longipes, and Viburnum rhytidophyllum, and 
the Loniceras Henrvi and Wildebrandtiana. 


DAHLIAS, 


A thoroughly representative collection came 
from Messrs. J. Cheal and Son. The firm’s 
noted Stars and Collarettes were particularly 
strong ; amongst the former we made a note 
of excellent blooms of Kent, Gatton, Crawley, 
Coral, and Autumn Stars. The Collareties 
Dulcie, Cadet, and Bonfire were in splendid 
form, as also were the Pompons Bacchus and 
Girlie. 

Messrs. W. Treseder, Ltd., staged a very 
large exhibit, including first-rate blooms of 
all the different types; Scarlet King, Big Ben, 
and Duchess of Brunswick were the best of 
the decoratives. From several nice Cactus 
Dahlias we selected Silverhill Park and the 
yellow Sovereignty for special mention. 
Amongst the Pompons we preferred Pandora 
and Henrietta, both pink, and W. Powell, yel- 
low. The Collarettes were well represented 
by the red Tamora with yellow collarette, the 
very similar Peronne, and the red Coronette, 
amongst others. : 

A group, strong in the Cactus type, was 
sent by Mr. J. T. West. The best of a really 
good lot appeared to be Mrs. Cooper, Silver- 
hill Park, F. W. Fellows, and Beauty of Pens- 
hurst. | Of the decoratives, the bright red 
Prince and the yellow Mrs. Theo. Vail were 
excellent, whilst the distinct, almost blue 
Porthos attracted considerable attention. We 
liked nothing better than the richly-coloured 
Sunset, of the Pzony-flowered type. 


The exhibit for which Messrs. Dobbie were ~ 


responsible was equal to the best of the others, 
and the quality was patent to all. Of the 
large-flowered type we preferred the salmon- 
pink Futurity and the rich amber Goldendale. 
The Collarettes were good, and included 
Eddystone, red-tipped yellow, with a sulphur- 
yellow collarette ; Scarlet Queen, red, with a 


yellow collarette; the best of the Pompons- 


were Queen of the Belgians, a lovely flower, 
white, flushed pink, and the deep maroon 
Dagmar. Rosie, a beautiful pink decorative, 
was the centre of attraction on Messrs. Jar- 
man and Co.’s stand, where also there were 
some good Cactus and Pompon types. 

A high-grade group was staged by Mr. C) 
Turner; it included Cactus, Collarette, and 
Pompon types of excellent quality. The best 
seemed to be Aphrodite, a pure white Pzeony- 
flowered Dahlia, and Rowena, buff. “Holman 
Hunt, a wonderful rich crimison, and Phidias, 
apricot, suffused yellow, were other notable 
blooms. 

Mr. J. B. Riding’s group was very strong 
in miniature decorative and miniature Paony- 
flowered types. Of the former, we admired 
Aglaia, orange; and Ladybird, © salmon, 
flushed pink. Of the latter, Nora Bell we 
noted as the best thing on the stand: Our 
Annie, Nadia, a good yellow, and The Guest 
were also worthy of note. ~ : 5 

All types were well-shown by Messrs. Carter, 
Page, and Co. The best were Harmony, a 
really good white Pzeony-flowered Dahlia; 
Pharso, very! distinet, of the same type; 
Romney, a wonderful deep maroon decora- 
tive; and Ivory White, a good Cactus, but 
not well named. PAY 

A few Dahlias were shown by Messrs. W:. 
Cutbush and Son, notably Paul Crampel, Sal- 
monea, and, Princess Juliana. 


».some excellent Begonias. — 


q 
we 
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Messrs. J. Piper and Son also exhibited a 


good pink named Oakwood Beauty ; Delight, — 


of the same colour; and The Queen, red and 
vellow. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


A magnificent array of Japanese, decora- 
tive and early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
was furnished by Mr. H. J. Jones. The best 
of the former was Mrs. G. Lloyd Wigg, sul- 
phur coloured. Mrs. Hulton, Donatello, and 
Mona Davis were also excellent. Some splen- 
did blooms of the early-flowering type were 
staged, namely, Cranford Yellow, September 
Glory, Elsenham White, and the glowing 
orange Harvester. i ; 

Messrs. Keith, Luxford, and Co. confined 
their exhibit to the early-flowering types, but 
they made a splendid show, both quality and 
quantity being remarkable. Roi de Blancs; 
Sanctity ; Polly, a rich orange; and Verona, 
a very striking orange red, we noted in par- 
ticularly good form. 

The same types were staved by Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co. in a very fine group. Here, 
again, we noted Verona, Sanctity, and Har- 
vester in excellent condition. 


pink; and Blanche de Poiteau. 
Some very commendable varieties in the 
best of form were exhibited by Mr. W. Yan- 


Other good — 
blooms were Bronze Normandie; Delight, | 


dell. -Sanctity, Almirante, a rich brick-red, - 


were good, also the Early Pompon, Autumn’ 
Glory, and the distinct single Nathalie. 


CARNATIONS. 
Itis difficult to praise too highly the splen- 
did condition of the flowers staged by Mr. C. 
Englemann; practically every bloom was as 


near perfection as possible. We were glad to 


have another chance of seeing Cream Saffron: 


-which has not been on view in London since” 


the Chelsea Show. Goliath, a wonderfuliy 
strong-growing variety, was also there. 
Others worthy of note were Delice, pink ; 


¥, 


White Wonder; Nigger; and a very fine 


group of the delightful pink Laddie. 
__Excellent arrangement and high quality 
distinguished the exhibit of Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. 
added much to the display. The best of the 
varieties were Wivelsfield Apricot ; the vellow 


Attractive hanging baskets of blooms - 





Maine Sunshine; Edward Allwood, brilliant 


scarlet; the distinct Nikko and Chintz; also 


Wivelsfield Claret. . Dianthus Allwoodii were — 


well shown in. Marion, Joyce, Betty, and 
Hugh. ca 
Messrs. Stuart Low sent some very well- 
grown and attractive blooms. A new seed- 
ling of a most striking salmon pink should 
have a great future before it. -Lord Lam- 
bourne is surely -one of the most. brilliant 
scarlet Carnations in cultivation. Reginald 
Cory, of very deep pink, is large, and its form 
is excellent. Others equally good were Mrs. 


T. Low, Sir Mackay Edgar, Sheila Greer, ie 
and the deservedly popular White Pearl and — 


+ 


oo 


SNC 


Eileen Low. oe 


A small but good group was staged by the 
Preston Hall Nurseries. - We noted Circe, 
Carola, White Enchantress, and White Won- 
der as being the best. ~ = dt, 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 


It was.a pleasure to see Messrs. J. Cypher 


+". 


to 


-and Sons’ fine ground group at a London  — ~ 


show. For well-considered and graceful ar- 


rangement this exhibit might well serve as. ; 


a model. 
zums, and the charming~Humea_ elegans 
were used most judiciously in the grouping, 
whilst choice.Orchids (noted elsewhere) com- 
pleted the arrangement. ame 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon staged 
Hilda Langdon 


Clerodendrons, Jacarandas, Codi- | 


and Queen of the Belgians, both pink, were — 


in splendid form; Lord Lambourne, orange; 


Lady Cory, salmon; and the rich red Grand — 


mah 
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__Monarch, were also good. There were some 
splendid basket. Begonias on this stand, 


4 


Mr. Scaplehorn’s group -was rich in fine 


fine forms of Scabiosa caucasica, and many 
flowers, well grown, and displayed in a high 


others space will not allow us to enumerate. 


- 


ed, ot ice La ee 


— 
the, te 


A 
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exhibit than some of. 





namely, Fleur de Chrysantheme, Rose Cac- 
tus, and Lena. 

It is late in the season for Streptocarpi, 
yet Messrs. _R. and G. Cuthbert managed to 
put up a good show of these plants. The 
curious Aristolochia gigas Sturtevanti was well 
shown by Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., who 

also had high-class Crotons, Alocasias, Aca- 
lyphas, and Billbergias in variety, also the 
purple fruited Callicarpa rubella, a most de- 
sirable hot-house climber. 


<> ORCHIDS. 


r 


— 


»- —~— Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. staged a 


wonderful collection of Orchids, amongst 
them Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, Lelio- 
Cattleyas, and Brasso Lzalio-Cattleyas pre- 
dominating. One of the most striking 
plants was the very distinct Miltonia Warsce- 
wiczii v. Rosslyn. B. L. C. Golden Crown 
var. Prince Victor attracted a large amount 
of attention with its large, showy blooms. 
Sophro Lzlio-Catileya Flamingo is most ap- 
* propriately named. The delicate Oncidioda 
_ Medina, the pure white Coelogyne mooreana, 
‘and the dark red Sophro-Laelia Heatonens:s 
were others much admired. 

Seeing how far they had travelled, the 
plants comprising the group of. Messrs. Man- 
sell and Hatcher, Ltd., were remarkably 
good, and included several hybrids of their 

own raising, notably Cattleya Iris, orange, 
suffused pink, with a purple lip; Miltonia 
Bleueana grandiflora, white, spotted pink and 
brown; and Odontoglossum rubens, with 
large white flowers blotched red brown. 
-. Messrs. Flory and Black staged a smaller 
their competitors ; 
nevertheless, it contained several good 
_ things. Brasso Cattleya Viscount Toda was 
~ _ perhaps the best, but Cattleya Dr. G. G. Mac- 
~ donald, cream, with a purple lip; Sophro 
Lelio-Cattleya Cytherea, orange red, with a 
red lip; Cattleya Mimosa, yellow, with a red 
lip; and the well-known C. Hardyana alba, 
_ were excellent. 

Catileyas and Lzlio-Cattleyas were the 
‘chief attraction on Messrs. Stuart Low’s well- 
arranged stand. CC. Gravesiana alba was 
particularly good, as also C. Loddigesii 
Stanley’s White, and C. Sylvia. There were 

- also some good Cypripediums, notably C. St. 

- Albans and C. Maudie. Rae 
A very fine spray of Vanda cerulea_at- 

tracted considerable attention on Messrs. San- 


__~ ders’ stand. Ondontonia brugensis was also 


well shown. The massive Cypripedium 
Dreadnought, the distinct Lzelio-Cattleya J. 


-. Ansoldo, some good Brasso-Cattleyas and 


- Leelio-Cattleyas comprised the bulk of the re- 
- mainder of a particularly good exhibit. 

Sir J. Coleman, Bart., Reigate, sent a 
group of very well-grown specimens, chief 
amongst which were the white Brasso Cat- 


= tleya Mrs. J. C. Hurst; Cattleya Sybil, 
- orange, with a purple lip; C. Iris and Cypri- 


‘pedium Mrs. Dora Janson. In the group 
staged by Messrs. J. Cypher and_Sons there 
“were several good Cattleyas, Brasso and 


Lelio-Cattleyas. ‘ 


» HARDY PLANTS. 


Messrs. Baker, of Wolverhampton, 
~ brought up a showy bank of herbaceous cut 
flowers, chiefly consisting of Asters of the 
Nove Angliz section. Phloxes, Iceland Pop- 
pies, Geum Lady Stratheden, Lupins, Rud- 
_ beckias, Delphiniums, etc., interspersed with 
—Galtonia candicans and Gladiolus primuli- 
nus. Messrs. Harkness and Sons, Bedale, 
had an attractive group, rich in varieties of 
their wonderfully coloured hybrid Lupins, the 
range of colours and combinations of colours 
in this strain being really remarkable, Aster 
Mons, Gladioli, Galtonias, Helianthus 
Monarch, and Chrysanthemum maximum 


3 oe - Rentpayer entered into this rich display. 


— 


bank; we were glad to note Poterium cana- 
densis, a fine plant rarely seen, Polygonum 
cymosum, P. amplexicaule sanguineum, 
Phygelius capensis, Escallonia macrantha, 
Monarda Cambridge Scarlet, and varieties 
of Lobelia fulgens. Mr. Ernest Dixon 
showed one of his model sunk and paved 
gardens, the main path traversing it ending 
in an undulating grassy knoll, with boulders 
of limestone rock peeping through here and 


there. Messrs. Bowell and Skarratt’s group 
was full of interesting plants. Colchicum 
speciosum =album,- Dianthus — plumosus 


Othello, Carlina acaulis, Chaenostoma _his- 
pida, Linaria triornithophora, Lippia nodi- 
flora, Aster turbinatus, Salvia Grahami, and 
Saxifraga Francis Cade, ~said to be -a 
natural hybrid between S- longifolia and Sax. 
cochlearis, was most interesting, although 
it is much more likely that the true Saxi- 
fraga lingulata is the other parent of this 
fine silvery Saxifraga. 

Mr. Ernest Ballard, -of Colwall, was _re- 
sponsible for what struck us as the finest 
and. most remarkable exhibit in the her- 
baceous section of the show. He well illus- 
trated the remarkable results achieved by 
careful hybridisation and setection during the 
Jast 15-16 years. Size, colour, substance, 
stamina, and habit have all been duly con- 
sidered in his work, and have resulted in 
such fine varieties as Purple Emperor, Snow- 
drift, Heather Glow, Maggie Perry, Gray 
Lady, Dick Ballard, Wonder of Colwall, 
Blue Gem, and Little Boy Blue, which ob- 
tained a well-deserved award of merit. Mr. 
G. Reuthe, in addition to a fine exhibit of 
numerous rare shrubs and trees, broke away 


from his usual style, and exhibited an attrac-- 


tive ground group of herbaceous flowers, in- 
cluding fine vases of Lilium Fortunei, 
Michaelmas Daisies in wide variety, Hele- 
niums, Solidago, Eupatorium, Polygonum 
orientale, Solidago Golden Wings, Colchi- 
cums, Crocus, etc™ 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale had brought 
Violet. Princess of Wales in some quantity, 
in addition to a small rock garden containing 
Potentilla verna nana, an uncommon. tiny 
native; Gentiana Farreri; Bellis rotundifolia 
var. coerulescens; many~ Mesembryanthe- 
mums; and_the Dorset Heath, Erica cil‘aris, 
beside various herbaceous cut flowers. 
Messrs. Fredk. G.-Wood were responsible for 
a similar group, and, in addition, exhibited 
their little fancy table rock gardens in vari- 
ous sizés. Messrs. John. Forbes,  Ltd., 
Hawick, had an extensive group of Pent- 
stemons, Crimson Gem, Daydream, Lady 
Forbes, Mrs: Young. Newbury Gem, bright 
scarlet, and both the white and the pink 
form, were noted among a host of other fine 
forms. The Chalk Hill Nurseries, Ltd., had 
a bright exhibit rich in Antirrhinums, Lupins, 
Gladioli, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Helianthus 
Monarch, é.:a various other fine» plants 
figured in this display. | Messrs. Clarence 
Elliott, Litd., made a feature of alpine plants 
grown in pans between limestone rocks, illus- 
trating what might be done to furnish a cold 
or alpine house with interest and beauty even 
during the dullest time of the year, Their 
pan of Sax. Griesbachi was remarkable, 
Gentiana sino-ornata drew everyone’s atten- 
tion, and dozens of other fine specimens inter- 
spersed with the quaint hardy columnar 
Junipers-and other dwarf-growing Conifers ; 
a fine example of the little-known Solidago 
brachystachys less than 9 inches high made 
this group a special centre of attraction. Mr. 
W. Wells, Junr., had furnished both sides of 
a large stand with choice cut flowers well 
grown and well staged. Many Asters figured 
in this, and we noted. Kniphofia_ rufa, 
Aconitum — Fischeri, Chelone — barbata, 
Heleniums, Achilleas, Rudbeckias, various 


Messrs. Isaac House and Sons staged a fine, 
graceful, and artistic group of their latest 
successes in Scabiosa caucasica, Harold, 
Isaac House, very dark blue; Mrs. I. House, 
creamy-white; and Mrs. J. C. House, very 
pale blue, were truly noteworthy. 

Mr. H. J. Jones had a huge exhibit of 
Asters, Helianthus, Chrysanthemums, etc., 
arranging the background in towering pillars 
of all one colour and filling the foreground 


with generous vases interspersed with 
Nephrolepis, Ferns, and Palms. Messrs. 


Amos Perry arranged a large ground group 
of seasonable herbaceous plants in wide 
variety.. Notable were Tritomas, Mont- 
bretias, Asters, Hollyhocks, Pentstemon, 
Rudbeckia, Geum Dolly North, Phlox 
Arendsi varieties, Heleniums, Colchicums, 
and their fine semi-double form of Coreopsis 


grandiflora. Messrs. Piper, of Bayswater, 
had a most effective display of shrubs and 
Michaelmas Daisies. Messrs. R. Wallace, 
Ltd., also associated shrubs, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Lilium auratum, L.  speciogum, 


Kniphofias, Gladiolus, Eupatorium, Galtonias, 
Cofchicums, and autumn Crocus into an im- 
posing exhibit. Messrs. Jackman, Woking, 
specialised in fine Clematis in variety inter- 
spersed with Delphinium Mrs. Thomson, 
Asters, Rudbeckias, Gaillardias, Poterium 
canadense, and  Heliopsis zinniaflora. 
Messrs. Rich and Co. had a nice exhibit of 
autumn cut flowers. Messrs. Ladhams made 
a feature of their remarkable hybrids of 
Lobelia. syphyllitica, showing an ever- 
increasing range of colours. Various Poly- 
gonums, Senecio Clivorum, and Wilson’s 
Monkshood also entered into this display. 
Messrs. Gibson and Son, of Bedale, usually 
bring up something interesting, and their new 
Verbascums Premier, Bronze Beauty, 


' Papaver orientale, Edith Sweet, and their 


strain of Giant Orange Iceland Poppies were 
well worth looking at among the host of 
better-known plants exhibited. 


CACTI. 

It is of rare occurrence that representative 
exhibits of these quaint desert dwellers are 
placed before us, and it seems a pity that the 
once thriving Cactus Society should have be- 
come defunct. Surely after so interesting 
and cleanly-grown exhibit as that of Mr. 
Sidney Smith, of Enfield, interest in these 
easily-grown plants should revive, especially 
if it is remembered what a host of these 
plants can be grown successfully in the win- 
dow of a room kept heated during winter. 

Pilocereus. senilis, the Old Man Cactus, 
covered with grey locks, Mamillarias in great 
variety, Opuntias, Echinocactus, Cereus, and 
the very rarely seen Anhalonium, from which 
the Mexican Indians prepare an intoxicating 
drink, were well represented. There were 
also hosts of other succulent plants which 


should appeal to those who fear the spiny 


armour of many of the Cacti. These answer 
t> very similar treatment, and the Mesem- 
brvanthemums of the-queerest and quaintest 
formation alone open up- a wide field of 
interest, to which may be added numerous 
Echeverias ‘(Cotvledons), Haworthias, Aloes, 
Crassulas, and Euphorbias, representatives of 
all of which were displayed by Mr. Smith, in 
addition to tiny gardens of Cacti_and curi- 
ously-grafted specimens. Mr. Ellison; of 
Bromwich, in front of an exhibit of very well 
grown Ferns in profuse variety also exhibited 
many-fine Cacti, largely newly imported, in- 
cluding several rare varieties which would 
have tempted many of a past generation of 
enthusiastic gardeners. ‘ 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


One of the best exhibits in the show was 
contributed by Messrs. G. Bunyard, Ltd. 
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Vines bearing Frontignans and Diamant 
Traube Grapes were trained on an arched 
structure. On the stand below were Brown 
Turkey, and Brunswick Figs in pots. The 
firm also exhibited: Apples and Pears in at- 
tractive baskets. The fruit was clean, well 
grown, and of a very high standard. Amongst 
the Apples we noted Mother, Sanspareil, Rev. 
W. Wilks, and Jacob’s Seedling; and of the 
Pears, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré Hardy 
and Pitmaston Duchess were as good as any 
in this superb collection. 

Messrs. Cheal and Son’s exhibit consisted 
mainly of Apples, and comprised most of the 
best sorts in fine eondition. Crawley Beauty, 
hardly in condition yet, for it is a late Apple ; 
Crawley Reinette; “Golden Spire; Herring's 
Pippin; Lord Derby ; and Ellison’s Orange 
were noted. The Pears, Glou Morceau, Pit- 
maston Duchess, and Roosevelt, were well 
shown, 

The pot-grown fruits staged by Messrs. T. 
Rivers and Son attracted much well-deserved 
attention. Gascoyne’s Scarlet and the Rev. 
W. Wills, of the Apples; President, Plums; 
Conterente: Pears; Golden Eagle, Perches 
and splendid’ Guigne de Winkler Cherries 
made a pleasing colour scheme and an excel- 
lent exhibit of high grade fruit. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove’s exhibit comprised 
Apples in pots and baskets. | Amongst the 


former we noted the heavily-laden Ontario, 
lane’s Prince Albert, Charles Ross, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and Bramley’s Seedling. The 


fruit in baskets included S$. T. Wright, Stir- 
ling Castle, The Queen, and Bismarck. A 
W onderfully good exhibit this was. Some 
Plums and specimens of the Hailsham Berry 
were also shown 

Excellent dishes of Lane’s Prince Albert, 
James Grieve, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and 
of the Pears, Beurré Clairgeau, Doyenné du 
Comice, Emile d’Heyst, amd Conference were 


the outstanding feature of Messrs. Laxton 
Bros.’ high-grade exhibit. 
The King’s Acre Nurseries had Belle Pon, 


toise, Newton Wonder, and Crimson Bramley 
in pots, and also dishes of Cox’s Orange Pip- 
pin, The Queen, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and 
Charles Ross amongst their representative 
collection of Apples. Their Pears comprised 
Pitmaston Duchess, Conference, and 
Duchesse d’ Angouléme of the very best. 

A remarkably good collection of fruit was 
put up by Mr. R. C.\Notcutt. The Apples 
Lord Stradbroke, Rev. W. Wilks, James 
Grieve, Cutler Grieve, and Feltham Beauty 
were well shown, as were the Pears Beurré 
Hardy, Conference, Roosevelt, and St. Luke. 
There were also good dishes of President, 
Monarch, and other Plums. 

Messrs. D. Prior and Son showed some 
very choice, well-grown Apples, including 
Newton Wonder, Lord ~Stradbroke, Pezas- 
good’s Nonsuch, Emperor -Alexander, and 
James Grieve. A few Pears were also ex- 
hibited, and we noted Marguerite Marillat in 
the best of condition. 

The exhibit of Apples and Pears in baskets 


sent by Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp 
aroused general admiration. The Queen, 
Rev. W. Wills, Norfollx Beauty, and Newton 


Wonder were the best of the Apples, while 
Pitmaston Duchess and Conference were good 
Pears. 

The Barnham Nurseries 
Mundi, Winter Ouarrenden, 
Apples, and Roosevelt 
Comice Pears. 

Pears were a strong feature of Messrs. 

G. Whitelegge and Sons’ exhibit, excellent 
dishes of Beurré Clairgeau, Conference, and 
Pitmaston Duchess being ‘staged, Of the 
Apples, there wefe none “better than Bae ‘8 
Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, Warner’ 
King, and Mere de Menage. . 

Messrs: Stuart Low’s exhibit was tastefully 
arranged, and contained some high-grade 


showed Gloria 
Betty Geeson 
and Doyenné du 
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fruit. Emneth Early, Rosebery, Rival, and 
Cox’s Pomona were in evidence among the 
Apples. Conference, Pitmaston Duchess and 
Roosevelt were the best of the Pears. Other 
exhibitors of note in the fruit section were Mr. 
E. J. Parsons, Mr. Spooner, Mr. E. A. Watts, 
and Messrs. Daniels Bros. 

Amongst the\ amateurs, Mr. J. R. Nix, 
Crawley, staged Apples, -Pears, Grapes, 
Plums, and Nectarines, a really fine exhibit. 


Mr. W.-H. Thickett: Bradley, sent some ex- 
ceptionally good Grapes, both black and 
white. 


One of the attractions of the show was is 
wondetful collection of vegetables put up by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons. Good culture and 
excellent condition were self-evident on this 
stand. A smaller but very praiseworthy group 
et vegetables was also sent, by the Hon. 

Vicary Gibbs, Elstree. Messrs. H. Chapman, 
Tetdes exhibited the new Tomatoes, Rother- 
side and Orange Sunrise. 








Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Stocks unhealthy. 

(I. M. Cooper).—Your stocks have been at- 
tacked by the grub of the Marguerite Daisy 
fly. The best way is to hold the leaf up to the 
light so that you can see through the leaves. 
The position of: the grub can then be easily 
seen. Pinching the leaf at this part will de- 
stroy the grub. The best way to destroy this 
pest is to cut off all the infected leaves and 
burn them. Syringing with\an insecticide is 
of little use as it does not reach the grubs. 


FRUIT. 


Plums cracking. 

(Tinto).—Cracking of the eich very often 
follows as the fruits ripen when he: ivy rains 
fall after a dry time, as then there is an ex- 
cessive flow of sap to the fruits. You can do 
nothing, so far as we know, to check the 
trouble. We have seen. the same_ thing 
happen in a very wet season, and perhaps the 
following year the fruits have been 
sound. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Worms in bowline-green. ; 
(Perplexed).—An_ effective remedy is to 
place 12 |b. of unslaked lime into a barrel 
and pour 30 gallons of water over it, stirring 
it well up and allowing it to settle for 48 
hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid 
during damp weather, using a rosed pot, and 
giving a good soaking of the lime-water on 
the evening succeeding that on which. rain 
has fallen or a good w atering has been given. 
This will bring the worms to the Safa: 
when they can be swept up and cleared away. 


SHORT REPLIES. > 

R. B. Nisbet.—Apply sufficient lime to 
render the surface quite white, doing this 
when there is a promise of a few days’ dry 
weather. 

K.. Leeves.—Kindly. give us the 
name of what you call a Saffron-tree, 
we shall do our best to help you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS, 


Scot.—1, Lastrea pseudo-mas. polydactyla 
(stalks covered with rust-coloured or orange- 
brown scales); 2, Athyrium  Filix-foemina 








Latin 


_then 








todeoides cristatum (a form of the Lady. 


Fern); 3, the Hard Shield Fern (Polystichum 
aculeatum), with leathery fronds. We are 
not sure whether Nos. 2 and 3 have not been 


transposed, and give the above brief descrip-- 


tions to make sure. 


The numbers should be 
attached for safety. 


" recognised, 


quite 


October 14, 1922. 


J. H.—Rhamnus Frangula. - ; 

M. W.—Platanus orientalis. ; 

Joseph Tuff.—1, Senecio tanghuticus; 2, 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles; 3, Coreopsis 
grandiflora; 4, Agrostemma coronaria. 

A. IF. N.—Rudbeckia purpurea. 

C. F. V. Lake.—r, Heuchera sanguinea ; 
2, Cerastium tomentosum; 3, Fair Maids of 
France (Ranunculus aconitifolius); 4, please ~ 
send more complete specimen; 5, Stachys 
lanata; 6, Salvia splendens. 

A. M. E. —1, Berberis Darwini; 2, Leyces- 
teria formosa ;. 3, a” Amellus bessarabicus. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


II. G. Cavendish.— Apples: 1, Duke of 
Devonshire; 2, Striped Beefing ; 3 and 4, not. 


E. Eddiford.— Apples : 1,2 bite 
2,771 ylet’s~ Kertiel 7) Peaes tas 
d’Automne ; 4, Jersey Gratioli. ; 

Evan Adams. Apple is Charles Ross. 


The United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society. ties 


The festival dinner of the above Society 
was held at the Imperial Hotel on October 
4th, with Mr. Leonard Sutton in the chair. 
Others present were Sir- F. Keeble, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cummins, Mr. and Mrs. Linford, Mr. | 
and Mrs. Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Bashford ; 
also. Messrs. Hill, Kemp, Dawkins, Divers, 
Earl, Taylor, Bedford, and Challis, -A large 
number of suests partook of the excellent fare” 
provided; at the same time, still more were — 
expected. The inclement weather probably 
prevented many from:attending. : : 

After the dinner and the toast to the King 
the company listened to some excellent 
speeches and a really good musical pro- - 
gramme. In proposing the Society, the 
Chairman outlined its history, emphasised 
the fact.that it was managed by gardeners for 
gardeners, and suggested that the urgent need 
was for a contributory pension scheme. ~ Mr. 
Arthur Bedford . replied, and strenuously 
pleaded for more members. amen « 

The most. important event of the evening 9 
was the presentation of a handsome wardrobe 
and barometer to Mr. Charles E. Curtis in ; 
recognition of his 21 years’ service as Chair- 


\ 





‘ 


ee 
Harvey ; 
Fondante 








man of the Committees. Mr. Sutton, ine 
making the presentation, outlined Mr. 


Curtis’s. many activities, including his worl: = 
with the. Kew Guild and the Sweet Pea —- <5 
Society. Mr. Curtis, in accepting the gifts; + — 
remarked that, during his term of office, 4 ; 
£13,000 ‘had been disbursed in sick pay and ~ 


~ £23,000 in all had been distributed to mem-_ 


bers at a cost, for administration, of less than 
£55,000. “ 
In a drily humorous speech Mr. W. H. 
Divers proposed the health of the visi itors, to 
which Sir F. Keeble’.and. Mr. Challis re- 7 — — 
sponded. Professor Keeble paid a warm | | 
tribute to British gardeners and their work. 
Mr. Challis was humorous at the expense of 
Mr. Curtis’s newly-acquired barometer. — oe (re ee 
After more songs and the health of the  — 
Chairman, proposed by Mr. Curtis, the com- 
pany dispersed into the pouring rain with 


pleasant_ memories of a eee enjoyable Lee 
evening. ; i 4 
TRADE NOTE.. a 


A particularly favourable enero is, being ~ 
made by E. Wright and Co., Ltd., chemical 
manure manufacturers, of 55, Brook Street, © 
Manchester. A discount of 10 per. cent. will ~ 


. be given off their prices for basic slag, kainit, 


and bone-meal. These terms only hold good ie 


until their present stocks are cleared. aa ae | 
particulars of this offer appear in our ad- a a 
vertising columns. a 
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~~ Rose, (3) Weber’s Early White, and (4) Pink 


fruit, and flowers. 
_ planting Potatoes two years in succession in 


p re 
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I often notice in your paper advice as to 
the necessity for change of seed Potatoes. 
For instance, in issue of August 19th, 1922, 
page 558, a paragraph entitled “ Potatoes— 
home-saved seed,’’ a correspondent, ‘‘ Mid- 
lander,’’ says: ‘‘ Experience has taught us 
that it is bad policy to rely on loeal-grown 
seed, and that it pays better to secure fresh 
stock at least every two years, and many 
like myself purchase seed from Scotland every 
year,”’ 
good advice, and I do not for a 
question its soundness. I wish 
my experience of home-grown seed, which 
may interest, and perhaps surprise, some of 
your readers. Ss 

I have saved my own seed (without a 
change) of Earlies—(1) Pink Rose, (2) White 


moment 


Puritan, from 20 years to 32 years. Both for 
yield and table quality none have deteriorated 
in ‘the slightest degree, and I have never had 


- a failure. This year the quality was as good 


as ever, if not better, atid the tubers much 
larger» so that I could not get sufficient of 
a medium size (iiot requiring cutting) for 


next year’s seed. I may add that in 1891 1 


moved to my present house, and brought 


with me some seed Potatoes, which I have 
- perpetuated ever 
About 18 years ago I got some Potatoes 


since without change. 
from Canada called Burpee’s Early, which I 
grew and perpetuated with equal success; 
but as they were exactly the same as my own 
Pink or Red Rose, and in no way superior, 
I three years ago discarded them, so as not 
‘to haye too many varieties to label. I may 
“mention that my gatden is a small one 
(scarcely half an acre), devoted to vegetables, 
I make a point of never 


same plot. In carrying out a rotation of 


_ crops in such limited space, I eannot, how- 


ever, manage a change of ground for Pota- 
toes oftener. Perhaps I may say that as I 


__ do not require many of each kind for seed I 


am particular in selecting the best and most 
perfect tubers for the following year, box 
them, dry well if required, green a little out- 


side, and put away during winter in a loft. 


I have another Potato, Evergood, which I 
prize highly, and which I have not seen men 
tioned in catalogues, ete., for many years. 
It came otit when the boom. of Northern 
Star ahd others was at its height and_sold 


~~ at fabulous prices, about 12 years ago. Ever- 


~ good. was of medium or moderate price, and 


Now, this is universally accepted as’ 


to give, 
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Potatoes: Change of seed. 


I got a few of them then, which I have per- 
petuated ever since, with quite equal success 
to the others. It is so good a cropper, free 
from disease, and of so superb and delicious 
quality, that I chiefly rely on it for second 
early and main crop. I have tried some 
newer éarly varieties, such as Duke of York, 
but ‘none were quite equal to those mentioned. 
Wan. McGowan, M.D. 
Maghen, Co. Londonderry. 





Myrtus Luma (syn. Eugenia apiculata). 
(See page 705.) 


N fee of the Week. 


Late-flowering of Viburnum rhytido- 
phyllum. 

A group of this Chinese shrub is in full 

bloom here (Sussex) at the present time, Octo- 


ber 2nd. The uimbel-like trusses of flowers 
are not in themselves conspicuously attractive, 
but, appearing with the clusters of ripening 


fruit, the bushes, each about 9 feet in height, 
are striking. The real beauty of this shrub, 
however, taking the year through, lies in 
its handsome, long wrinkled leaves. 


Es M. 


Delphinium Bella Donna seedlings. 

A bed filled with these plants is now lovely, 
the pale blue flowers borne on slender spikes 
contributing considerably to the effect during 
these early autumn days. The plants vary 
in height from 2 feet to 4 feet. All were 
raised from seed sown in a warm greenhouse 
in March. Gen Me 'S3 


Berberis concinna. 

A group of this Barberry is now attracting 
a good deal of attention on account of the 
profusion of rich red oblong fruits which 
clothe its twiggy branches. The leaves, too, 
whilst silvery on the under-side, are develop- 
ing rich tints, thus rendering the bushes very 
attractive. This Barberry is a native of the 
Himalaya, and grows into a rather dense— 
though not ungraceful—shrub 4 feet or more 
in height and about the same in width. It 
varies considerably when raised from seed, 
sothe plants so raised being very inferior ; 
whereas others come quite true. E. M. 


Salvia patens.- 

This is now very beautiful. To do it jus- 
tice, it should never be planted closely to- 
gether, otherwise what might be a very effec- 
tive and graceful group becomes a dense, in- 
elegant mass. The plants should be so placed 
that when they reach the flowering stage the 
slender flower stalks are clear of those of 
neighbouring plants. The effect is also 
greatly improved if a low growing, yellow- 
flowered plant, such as the Missouri Even- 
ing Primrose (Génothera missouriensis), is 
used as a carpet. It is then we realise the 
chatm of this plant. The slender stems, 
reaching 3 feet in height, are clothed with 
large, intense blue flowers, which; both by 
their wonderful colour and the freedom in 
which they are borne, at once arrest attention. 


‘Coptosma Petriei. 


“W.E. Th. I.” in referring to my note 
re the above charming plant—see GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, September 30th, page 654—is 
under the impression that C. Petriei and C. 
acerosa are synonymous, but this 1s not so. 


_ According to “‘ The New Zealand Flora,’’ T. F. 


Cheeseman, they are distinct species, the 
former, among other distinctive qualities, 
having prostrate, creeping stems which form 
broad, matted patches. It never grows more 
than a few inches in height. The latter is 
of sub-erect, wide-spreading growth, with 


702 * 


interlacing twigs and reaches from 1 foot 
to 5 feet in height in its own country, the 
fruits pale blue, translucent. There are two 
varieties of this, namely, Arenaria’ and 
brunnea. This species has been known to 
fruit freely in the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens. 
According to this same authority, there are 
about 60 species of this genus, having its 
headquarters in New Zealand, where it forms 
a large proportion of the shrubby vegetation. 
It is found also in Australia and Tasmania, 
and northwards to New Guinea and Borneo, 
also stretching through Polynesia as far as 
the Sandwich Islands and Juan Fernandéz. 

M. S. 
Linaria macedonica. 


It is rather puzzling to account for 
failure of  O. O..C.” (page 636) to retain 
Linaria macedonica, even in light soil. I 
have found no difficulty with it, but it seemed 
to have a preference, if anything, for a 
gravelly soil, as it eventually found its way 
from the border in which the original plant 
lived for many years to a gravel path where 
it appeared to luxuriate. “O, O, C.” might 
try it among gravel. Ess. 


the 


Cytisus Carlieri. 

This graceful Broom’ has been very good 
this year, the’ bushes being covered with the 
long and delicate sprays of flowers. J] regard 
it. as quite the best of the Cytisus for the rock 
garden, which it does so much to brighten in 
the late summer. It is of compact growth 
and graceful habit, and does well in a dry soil. 
It produces plenty of seeds from which it can 
easily be raised, and cuttings strike fairly 
easily too. It is a form of C. nigricans, but 
has longer flowering sprays and a rather more 
extended period of blooming than the type. 

N..L, 
Habenaria bifolia. 

A short paragraph—on page 642 of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED for September 23rd—deals 
in an interesting manner with the lesser 
Butterfly Orchid (Habenaria bifolia). There 
is no doubt this native plant appeals to all 
lovers of our native Orchids. In a rather 
open part of a young plantation where old 
stumps of trees cropped up among the Grass 
quite a large number of Habenarias flowered 
in 1914, but the following year very few, 
either plants or flower-spikes, could be seen. 
I paid a visit to the place in 1919 and did not 
even find a leaf of Habenaria. The same 
thing did not happen with the spotted Orchis 
(Orchis maculata), as one colony of plants I 
knew flowered quite freely for three years in 
succession. D. ARMSTRONG. 

The Drum Gardens, 

Gilmerton, Edinburgh, 


Flowering trees, 


Judiciously selected, it is possible to have a 
collection of flowering trees and shrubs which 
will provide a blossoming season extending 
over the greater part of the year. Sophora 
japonica, which, by the Way, is a native of 
China and not of Japan as its specific name 
implies, is now sending out its long panicles 
of cream-coloured flowers*which are faintly 
yet sweetly fragrant. There are few more 
showy leguminous trees than this, but it is of 
little use in a small garden, for it does not 
flower till it is of a considerable size. More- 
over, it frequently fails to flower after a cold 
summer. To see the Strawberry Tree (Arbutus 
Unedo) at its best it is necessary to visit the 
shores of Killarney or the little bays around 
Glengariff in South-West - Ireland. They 
make a creditable show, however, in many 
English gardens and there are few more at- 
tractive trees. Their reddish stems, dark 
green smooth leaves, their drooping panicles 
of white or pinkish pitcher-shaped flowers, 
followed by orange-red Strawberry-like fruits, 
render them valuable at all seasons of the 
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year. Their value is increased by reason of — by division of roots in late autumn or spring, 


the fact that they flower in the autumn right 
up to December. There are ‘several good 
varieties of the common form, and though 
some of these have pretty flowers, in many 
cases they do not bloom so freely. 


Crocus speciosus. 


The first flowers of this beautiful autumn 
Crocus were noticed to-day (September 18th), 
their charming colour and graceful outline 
placing them far in advance of the 
Colchicums, of which many are also in bloom. 


E. M. 
Lilium auratum. 


I enclose a photo of a Lilium auratum 
grown in my houses this year. On a single 
stem are produced 58 blooms fully expanded. 
I am afraid it is not quite a record, but it is 
certainly exceptional. STANLEY ORME. 

Granby, Bakewell. 

[The photograph shows that the flowers 
are borne on a_ fasciated stem, a by no 
means uncommon happening in the case of 
Lilium auratum.—Ep.| “4 


Callistephus sinensis (China Aster): 
There is no more satisfactory method -of 
growing these charming flowers than that of 
scattering the seed broadcast. The position 
should be sunny and the soil good, but not 
necessarily rich, and the seeds should be sown 
thinly. We then get a beautiful effect of 
varied growth and. varied size of flower, 
always preferable to the stiff flat effect pro- 
duced by beds of the heavy double-flowered 
kinds. Beautiful as they are, ‘scattered in 
their separate colour shades, T think they are 
even more so where pink, white, crimson, 
and mauve jostle each other. M. 


rince tlie’s Rose, 
P. Charlie’s R 


I was interested in Mr. Arnott’s note con- 
cerning the old, very fragrant, double white 
Rose known to all Scottish folks as Prince 
Charlie’s Rose. It has always been a 
favourite, both for its sentimental associations 
and for its delicious perfume. The legend is 


that the Young Pretender, during the occupa- ~ 


tion of the Scottish capital by his troops in the 
‘* °45,’’ was walking’ in the old gardens of 


Grange, in Edinburgh, and, plucking a bloom ~ 
from this Rose, he placed it in his cap as-a- 


badge. This has been commemorated by the 
late Professor Aytoun in his ‘“ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,’ in one of which he says: 
‘ The fair white Rose has faded jin the garden 
whereit grew.’’? The original Rose, or what 
was alleged to be the original Rose, was still 
in existence in the Grange gardens at a com- 
paratively recent date, and in the Jast gardens 
of which I had charge there were several very 
fine pieces of Prince Charlie’s Rose, raised 
from cuttings brought -to me by the -Jate 
Countess of Selkirk, a lady who was very 
deeply interested in such plants as possessed 
an antiquarian or a historic connection, 
W. McGurroc. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


Lythrum Rose Queen. 


One of the hardy plants which came in for: 


a deal of admiration during the past summer 
in my garden was Lythrum Rose Queen. 
Like other members of the Loosestrife family, 
it delights in moisture, and therefore the sea. 
son has suited it. The variety in question 
grows 3 feet or 4 feet in height, and its long 
spikes of bright rose-coloured flowers are very 
attractive. Itis very hardy, and is refined in 
comparison to the purple Loosestrife which 
thrives in almost any kind of soil and situa- 
tion, and is apt to become more of a nuisance 
than otherwise if not kept within proper 
limits when introduced to a garden. It isa 
capital plant on the back row of a border, and 
may be depended upon to flower in July and 
August. \Propagation can. be effected either 


_long enough -to allow 


~ October 21, 1922. 


from cuttings of young wood in pots of sandy 
soil, or from seed sown in spring. This par- 
ticular Lythrum supplies a colour in the gar- 
den not by any means common, and is really 


‘a beautiful object when once established. It 


will thrive in any ordinary soil and increases 
in value and charm every year. ; 
WoOobBASTWICK. 


Chrysanthemum maximum fl.-pl. ~ 

Anyone wanting a really pretty bordering 
lasting in beauty for a long time should try 
this double Ox-eye Daisy, and I am sure he 
will be charmed with it. I have used it in 
this way a good deal and it looks particularly 
well for beds on a lawn. It only grows about 
a foot high, but doesn’t give the impression . 
of being any too tall for a bordering, and is 
always much fidmired. It is of the easiest 
culture, liking a rather damp, heavy soil and 
appreciating some. manure down below into — 
which its roots can ramble. It is most pro- 
fuse in flowering. 1 
Achimenes as basket plants, | 

. There is probably no better way of growing 
most of the species of Achimenes than as 
basket plants. They are admirably adapted 
for such treatment, for they require but little 
root room and. their graceful stems hang over 
the edges of the basket, thus showing off 
their flowers to much better advantage than 
when grown in any ~other way. Though 
normally considered to be stove plants the 
do better if not subjected to too much esk. 
Achimenes coccinea is one of the bést varieties — 
for growing in baskets, or the larger, A. c. 
major, may be preferred by some. 


Verbena chameedrifolia. 

This was introduced from South America. 
in 1827. The colour is a vivid scarlet, pro- 
ducing quite a showy head of bloom remind- 
ing one somewhat of that old garden favourite: 
V. venosa of half a céntury ago with the ex- 
ception of habit, the former being more of a 
trailing nature. Both are half-hardy plants; 
in fact, in a dry, warm position down west 
the long wiry roots of V. venosa often came 
through the winter safely, making good 
plants the following summer. ‘There is a nice 
batch of V. chamcedrifolia in one of the her-. 
baceous borders in “the park at Greenwich 
which would have shown itself to more ad-_ 


a 


vantage had it been planted among silver- 


leaved Pelargoniums as the old Y. vengsa was 
largely used in days gone by. . i 
Michaelmas Daisies. Sear 
These are making quite a good show this 
autumn, the weather meeting their require- 
ments as regards moisture at the roots. ‘This 
has its drawback, as many of the tall-growing 
varieties -have reached to an undesirable 
height, requiring such long stakes to. keep 
them in anything like order. Varieties 2 feet 
to 3 feet in height, such as A. Amellus and its. 
progeny provide, are much preferred, especi- 
ally in small gardens, as they require little or 
no staking. In Aster Amellus King George 
we have a lovely deep blue flower about the 
size of a shilling, its dark green foliage show- 
ing the blossoms to good advantage. Rudolph 
Goethe is very similar, with a smaller flower, 
but one hardly wants to cultivate the two. 
Now we have such a number of dwarf, finely- 
divided flowers reminding one of Cineraria 
stellata, especially A. acris, that there is little 
need for growing those Starworts that reach 
5 feet or more high unless one has-an extra 
wide border to fill. To get the best out of 
these Asters frequent division of the plants is’ 
absolutely necessary, a couple of years being 
them to stand. Aster 
Amellus and Rudbeckia Newmani are two ex- 
cellent autumn-flowering plants for filling a | 
large bed or as a group in the herbaceous 
border. M. Wo - 
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- lighter and more delicate in shading. 
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~ continuously and well. 
_ many varieties in front of Ophelia in autumn 
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ROSES. - 





Autumn-flowering varieties. 


Golden Emblem is superb just now. Each 
day can be gathered shapely and _nicely- 
coloured specimens, better even than in the 
season proper.- I refer to plants in the nur- 
sery—that is, budded where they are growing ; 


and if this variety.is amenable to being re-’ 


planted and cut back year after year, well, 
then, something exceptionally fine must be 
produced in the colour to equal it. There is 
little reason to doubt its vigour, as the growth 
this year is\most sturdy. This is really one 
of the more successful kinds of the season. 
Los Angeles and William F. Dreer I place 


together because they are so alike in general 





as it does perhaps in the warmer period, but 
the white form seems likely to improve as we 
» get to know more of it. White Ophelia, at 
any rate, is worth a note. Mme. E. Herriot 
is again one of the most satisfactory ; the dis- 
tinct shade of coral-red on yellow shows up 
splendidly, and the freedom of flowering is 
exceptional. A variety not unlike it is Hen- 
rietta, and this is a good one generally. Mme. 
Abel Chatenay is one of those old sorts that 
will not let anything come in front of it. The 
carmine pink shows up well, and the variety 
makes up in freedom of flowering what it 
may lack in size. Thus if one prefers a single 


— 


Rose Mrs, Henry Bowles, 


characteristics, and should both be freely 
grouped. Salmon pink on yellow might de- 
_scribe the tints of the former; the latter 
They 
throw capital shoots after the early bloom is 
past, and on these may be noted half a dozen 
or more handsome flowers all open at the 
same time. I hear from their Californian 
home that the first-named grows as high as 
6 feet in a season; that there it requires but 
little pruning, and it may be that when we 
_know more of it here its uses will be added 
to by planting it to cover a low wall or such 
position, in which instance it should blossom 
One cannot place 


or any other time. This year it is fine in 
its salmon-flesh shade. The sport Mme. 
Butterfly does not exhibit any such great 


superiority to the type in autumn colouring 


bloom of the newer kind, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
or, for that matter, Mrs. George Shawyer, 
I cannot get away from the well-known 
variety in the mass just now. 

In a similar way, when we come to reds, 
I prefer the single bloom of Hugh Dickson ; 
yet in a mass General MacArthur may be in 
front of it. But for effect in the garden there 
is nothing in crimsons to equal the semi- 
double type to be found in Red Letter Day, 
K. of K., and Hawlmark Crimson. La Tosca 
is an old variety, but its silvery pink blooms 
show up well in autumn. Thinking of old 
Roses, a great change has come over the 
scene in recent years. In times past, such 
as the variety Mrs. Paul gave handsome blos- 
soms in autumn, and faulty-shaped ones at 
other times. Many of the modern kinds al- 
ways bear nice flowers. This, of course, is 
due to the improvement in the hybrids of 
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Teas, as they are termed, a class which over- 
shadows all others. The somewhat new Miss 
Willmott pleases just now, as it did earlier 
in the year. Not any variety of its colour, 
almost white, produces such fine blooms in 
such freedom. I prefer this and Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens on the growing plant to that famous 
white, Frau Karl Druschki, as possessing 
more grace in bloom and growth, if less pure 
in colour of flower. 

Quite grand in autumn is the old rose-pink 
Caroline Testout, which, for a supply of 
bloom, indeed, has few equals among Roses. 
It may be that we shall find its superior in 
shape as well as colour of bloom in the newer 
Mrs. Henry Bowles. Lady Varey and Mrs. 
EK. J. Hudson’are two other novelties worth 
considering in finding something that should 
give a more perfect Caroline Testout. The 
climbing variety of this, again, is also extra 
good this autumn. The Queen Alexandra 
may almost be termed a scarlet late in the 
season. The cool weather brings out its red 
so much more vivid than heat does. Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin gives a lighter as well as 
brighter yellow in autumn, and should not 
Golden Emblem do well as a cut-back, the 
older kind will remain. Frances Gaunt, 
again, is a fine tawny-yellow variety, as is 
Benedicte Sequin; and Independence Day is 
notable for varied tints of buff and yellow. 
There are few who do not admire the fawn- 
coloured flowers of Mme. Melanie Soupert ; 
and another fine old Rose is Mme. Segund 
Weber, rosy-salmon, good in autumn as well 
as summer. A similar remark applies to 
Mme. Leon Pain, salmon with silvery sheen; 
and still another old one is Phariser, silvery- 
rose. Lady Pirrie, coppery-red, is regarded 
as one of the best of massing varieties; the 
plants are in bloom the whole season, more 
or léss. The long-shaped blooms of Lady 
Hillingdon aré taking, as well as the amber 
shade of colouring. Lady Ashtown, rose- 
pink, is always good; so is Dorothy Page 
Roberts. Lately, too, the single Isobel has 
been striking. 

These notes have already included quite a 
large number of varieties; and really, al- 
though. one hardly knows when to stop, 
almost the whole of the hybrid Teas produce 
nice autumn flowers. Many of them, per- 
haps, might not be suitable for massing. 
Magnificent specimen blooms have lately been 
noted of Augustus Hartmann, George Dick- 
son, Esmee, Gorgeous, Mrs. Cornwallis West, 
Mrs. Elisha Hicks, Nellie Parker, Louise 
Crette, Candeur Lyonnaise; the last two of 
the ‘* Druschki’’ type, by the way. 

H.5: 





Rose Mrs. Henry Bowles. 


This is a large, finely-formed Hybrid Tea 
Rose, as may be seen by the illustration. The 
petals are broad and of good substance and 
make up a bloom of exhibition style. The 
foliage is very darlx, the colour of the flowers 
being a rich pink flushed with carmine. There 
is in it a slight trace of fragrance. It gained 
a Certificate of Merit when shown in 1921 by 
Messrs. Chaplin Bros., of Waltham Cross. 





Loam. 


A good stock of loam being of primary im- 
portance in all gardens of any extent, as 
neither plants nor fruits can be successfully 
grown without it, sufficient for a year’s re- 
quirements should be dug and stacked every 
autumn, when there will always be loam in 
proper condition for all purposes. The best 
for garden use is the top of an old sheep 
pasture, which should be dug, including the 
Grass, in the form of turves some 4 inches to 
6 inches deep according to its quality. Stack 
the turves Grass side down in the form of a 
sharp ridge to throw off rain-water. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 


Chrysanthemums. 


With the exception of the late-flowering 
varieties the plants should now be under 
cover. When vineries and Peach-houses 
have to be, as they so often are, used for the 
accommodation of the plants, conditions as 
regards light can be made more suitable by 
the adoption of the half-pruning method in 
the first-named case, and, when the foliage is 
mature, passing a switch or néw Birch broom 
lightly over the trees, working from the base 
and centre in an outward and upward direc- 
tion, when all that are ready will fall, in the 
last-mentioned instance. The pots should be 
stood on boards or slates; never on the border 
surface. In fact, for the reason that the 
water required by the plants tends to do harm 
to the borders, and that heat is needed on 
frosty nighits, Chrysanthemums are, if possi- 
ble, best kept out of such structures. If the 
late-flowering varieties are arranged in one 
block and made secure against wind, and a 
temporary open-work arrangement for carry- 
ing mats or canvas, should occasion arise, 
erected over them they can be kept outside 
some time longer. 


Carrots. 


Full-grown roots, when they experience a 
plethora of moisture, usually start splitting 
and become spoilt in appearance. To prevent 
further mischief the roots should be lifted and 
stored in dry soil or sand. In the absence of 
a root store clamping must be resorted to, It 
is best to provide ample ventilation in this 
case and not to put too great a number of 
roots in a clamp in case heating should take 
place. 


Beetroots. 


Lift and-store the globe-shaped varieties if 
full-grown or to avoid their becoming over- 
grown in size and coarse in texture. The 
long-rooted kinds are safe for some time to 
come, and even then need not be stored, but 
simply placed in an upright position in a 
trench made deep enough so that their crowns 
are just beneath the soil, leaving the foliage 
as far as possible intact. 


Asparagus beds. 


Before the berries become ripe enough to 
drop cut the tops to within 2 inches of the 
ground and burn them. The surface of the 
beds can then be relieved of weeds and 
rubbish and alleys also. Then carefully rake 
off from 2 inches to 3 inches of the loose 
surface soil into the alleys and follow this up 
by giving the beds a good dressing of well- 
rotted manure. Renew the stakes at the 
corners of the beds if necessary. Nothing 
further needs to be done until spring time. 


Globe Artichokes. 


Relieve the plants of old flower-stems and 
tidy up the plantation generally. Then drive 
in stakes, the number varying according to 
the dimensions of each clump or stool, but 
close enough to allow for straw or Bracken 
being worked between them to provide the 
necessary amount of winter protection. Until 
the occasion for doing so arrives, ashes 
mounded up round the stools to about 1 foot 
in height will suffice. Offsets taken off with 
roots attached, potted, and placed in a celd 
pit to stand the winter will afford stock for 
replenishing or to extend the plantation with 
next spring. A.W. 


Midland Counties. 


Raspberries. 

Those who have unprofitable canes should 
now make preparations for planting afresh., 
October is the best month for making a new 
plantation. If the soil is light in texture and 
rich in plant food, then deep cultivation is 
all that is necessary, except for a liberal dress- 
ing of decomposed manure. On cold and 
wet ground some additional preparation will 
be necessary, as the soil must be drained and 
trenched, adding such materials as burnt re- 
fuse, leaf-soil, road scrapings, and decom- 
posed manure. Any or all of these materials 
may be used to make the soil more porous. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations 

grown for winter flowering are commencing 
to bloom freely. Thehouse in which these are 
growing is kept at a temperature of 50 deg. to 
55 deg. at night, according to the weather con- 
ditions, 
leaving the ventilators open a little at night, 
and in cold weather on the opposite side to 
that from which the wind is blowing. An 
abundance of fresh air is admitted during 
favourable weather, when the paths are 
damped twice daily. Occasional applications 
of clear soot water are afforded, these impart- 


ing a dark, healthy colour to the foliage. A - 


slight top-dressing of an-approved Carnation 
manure is given fortnightly—taking care to 
avoid an overdose. 


Malmaison Carnations 

layered last August and potted into 3-inch 
pots have been repotted into 6-inch pots, using 
a compost consisting chiefly of good fibrous 
loam, adding mortar rubble, broken charcoal, 
coarse sand, and a sprinkling of bone-meal. 
The pots must be clean and dry, and have 
ample material for drainage. After potting, 
the plants are-placed as near to the glass as 
possible, allowing ~ ample ventilation in 
favourable weather. Throughout the winter 
the plants require to be kept slightly on the 
dry side at the roots, but never allow them 
to suffer from excessive dryness: This type 
of Carnation is very subject to a fungoid 
disease commonly known as rust, but. if the 
house in which they are growing is kept dry 
and well ventilated during the dullest months 
of the year, disease will not be’ troublesome. 


Freestas. 


_ The earliest batch of Freesias, potted up the 
first week in August, is now growing freely 
in a position close to the glass in-a south 
aspect. <A little weak. liquid manure is 
afforded the roots twice each week. The 
early batch of 


Roman Hyacinths 

is showing signs of top-growth; these have 
been removed from the plunging-bed and 
placed in an unheated frame. In about a_ 
week a batch will be placed in the forcing- 
house, and plenty of tepid water applied to 
the roots, and as soon as the foliage and 
flower-spikes begin to develop, they will be 
placed as near to the glass as possible. 


Indoor plants 


of all kinds, especially those of a soft-wooded 
nature, need to be watered with extra care 
at this season. Syringing must also be re- 


duced, and if overhead syringing is necessary — 


in the warmer houses to keep down insects, 
it should only be done once a day, and in 
the morning after the temperature has risen 
a little. As the weather becomes colder it 
is advisable to drop the temperatures of the 
houses a little rather than use an excess of 
fire-heat. Bi WG, 


Ventilation is afforded regularly, - 


= Se t 
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Scotland. 


Vegetable garden. es 

To have good leaves in the case of Spinach 
or of that useful Spinach substitute, the 
Spinach Beet, it is necessary to thin the plants 


_rather severely, and if this has not been done 


it should be attended to. Late-sown Turnips, 


too, should be well thinned in order to en- ~ 


courage a good growth of leaf, which protects 
the bulbs from early frosts. Later they can” 
be earthed up, or, if preferred, lifted and laid 
thickly in a shallow trench—buried to half the 
extent of the leaves. Late Cauliflowers 
should be looked over frequently and the 
leaves broken, or tied, over the curds. The 
planting of Cabbages ought now to be com- 


~ pleted, and the soil between the rows of those 


previously planted should be loosened as soon 
as the soil is in a_ sufficiently -dry state. 
Autumn-sown Onions can be similarly 
treated: The time is at hand when all- 
Potatoes can be safely lifted and stored. In 
the course of the month all late Broccoli must 
be laid down with their heads-facing north. 
The check is beneficial and helps the plants 
to pass through the winter safely. If it has 
been omitted a sowing of Cauliflower seeds 
may be made under glass. The resulting 
seedlings at this season, however, must pass 
the winter in small pots on the shelf of a cool 
house. , : 


Bulbs, eee BN : y 

Successional potting (or boxing) of bulbs 
is now due. _ Those already handled and 
which have been in the plunging ground for 
some time ought. to be inspected from 
time to time, and the more~ advanced 
Roman Hyacinths can be removed to a cold 
frame. These accommodating bulbs may be 
had in flower, if desired, early in November 
without anything in the way of forcing. 
Ferns under glass. SS 


Many retain Adiantums and other Ferns 


long after their best days have passed, but — 


these are so easily raised and grown that 
shabby plants ought not to be kept. Young 


- plants not only produce finer fronds, but more 


of them, and the majority of Ferns is easily 
raised from spores. Those who have suffi- 
cient heat may shift on young Ferns at any 
season of the year. , t 
Tennis courts and appliances. 

As the playing season is now over, the nets 


and other appliances ought to be removed, 
and, after being thoroughly dried, be stored. 


4 
, a 
. 


<7 


Seats too, should be got under cover, and the __ 


lawn should receive attention.’ A dressing of 
basic slag is valuable, as the use of this 
thickens and improves the turf. Worn parts 
may be repaired, and worm-casts should be 
kept down by sweeping and rolling. It may 
be necessary, even yet, to run the mower over 


the Grass occasionally, but this ought not to - 
If time _ 
permits, rough Grass may be scythed over, | 


be done when the sward is very soft. 


this permitting of leaves being more easily 
dealt with when leaf-raking time arrives. 


Winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, 


too, ought not to be neglected in the matter of 
stimulants, and, meantime, the buds, as they 


appear, should be removed. Good pieces of 


Dielytra spectabilis and of the herbaceous 


Spirazzas can now be potted up. Place these. 
either in cold frames or at the. base of a wall 
as may be convenient in order that the root 
action may be natural. Such things as 
Clarkias, Schizanthus, Alonsoa, and other 
annuals, now in 3-inch pots, will winter very 
satisfactorily on a shelf in an intermediate 
house. If Cypripediums are required to 
bloom early afford the plants a little more _ 
heat and aid them with liquid-manure. 
W. McG, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Se The Pals Heath (Fabiana imbricata). 


= .* This’ pretty-Chilian shrub thrives better, as - 
’ a rule, in seaside districts than’it does in- 
land, and along our southern and. western 


coasts fine examples are often met with. In 


‘many parts of the country it needs the pro- 


tection of a greenhouse, but where this is not 


necessary it forms a handsome wall plant. It 


is a fairly quick growing shrub of a some- 


what upright nabit, clothed with very small, 





Abbots Court, the seaside residence of Mr. 
Thomas Burberry, Weymouth, This plant 
reached a height of over 2 feet during the 


- past summer, and was much admired by all 


who saw it.—ED.] 


Pagoda Tree (Sophora japonica.) 


The finest of all trees flowering in Septem- 


The False Heath (Fabiana imbricata) in the rock garden at 
ons See Abbots Court, Weymouth. 


£ 


crowded leaves,’and bearing a good deal of 


resemblance to a Heath, from which it, how- 


ever, differs considerably from a botanical 


= <s 


point of view, as instead of being in any way 
related to the Heath family, it belongs to the 
 Solanaceze family. 


The flowers are pure 
white, of a tubular shape, and borne very 


freely. They remain in good condition. for 


_ some time. 


It is easily increased from cut- 


ES tings of the half-ripened shoots dibbled into 


=). 


_. ordinary gar ; : 
_ [We are indebted to Miss A. C. Hide, of 





soil and kept close in an 


pots of sand ! 
en frame until rooted. 


Whitchurch, for the above illustration, taken 


in the rock garden surrounding the house at 


ber js the above, with its beautiful Fern-like 
leaves, slender branches, and large, loose 
panicles—nearly a foot long and wide—of 
creamy white flowers. The ground beneath 
the trees is white with fallen flowers at this 
time of the year. As a young tree, it does 
not flower, but must attain to an age ap- 
proaching 30 years or more before it does so. 
I am reminded of this by a few trees grow- 
ing here which are about that age and bloom- 
ing for the first time. These have long light 
streaks down the trunk, which render them 
even. more attractive. There is a magnifi- 
cent example of this lovely tree at Kew which 
I have on more than one occasion had the 
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pleasure of seeing in full bloom, It was 
planted in 1760, and although its branches 
are now braced together with iron rods, it is 
a shapely and handsome specimen. Visiting 
the University Park at Oxford recently, I 
came across a specimen of this tree just com- 
mencing to bloom. This tree, however, ap- 
peared to me to be showing signs of exhaus- 


tion. In spite of its name, it is a native of 
China only, and was .introduced. to this 
country in 1753. E. M, 


Some attractive Myrtles. 


Although the Myrtles are not hardy enough 
for general cultivation in the British Isles 
there are many places in the south and west 
where they succeed. Three species are usually 
grown, all being evergreen and succeeding in 
ordinary garden soil. They can be increased 
by cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame in summer, and 
good bushes are soon formed. 

Myrtus Luma (syn. Eugenia apiculata), the 
subject of the illustration on page 701, is, per- 
haps, the most generally useful of the various 
species, and is in every way a very excellent 
shrub whether from a foliage or flowering 
point of view.~ A native of Chile, it has long 
been grown here, where it forms a handsome 
bush often more than 12 feet high, -well pro- 
portioned, and well branched from base to 
summit. The pure white flowers are borne 
with great freedom during September. The 
fruits are black and are sometimes borne pro- 
fusely. 

M. Uent, also known as Eugenia Ugni, 
also from Chile, is as hardy as the last-named 
and grows as tall, but is less showy when in 
flower, and the leaves are léss glossy. The 
flowers are often tinged with pink and the 
fruits, which are sweet and reddish, are edible 
and sometimes used for jam. 

M. coMMUNIS, the common Myrtle of S. 
Europe, is a beautiful and popular plant, its 
oval, darlxs green leaves being very fragrant. 
In the warmer parts of the country it forms a 
large bush in the open; elsewhere it may be 
grown on walls or in tubs to stand out on 
terraces during summer, being stored in a 
cold greenhouse for the winter. The white 
flowers, borne freely during September and 
October, are followed by black fruits. The 
variety tarentina is of more compact habit 
with narrower leaves, and one form with 
bluish-white fruits is sometimes called M. 
communis leucocarpa. M. communis is the 
hardiest of the three species. D. 








vartabilis and its 
varieties. 


Native of the mountains of China, this 
handsome and graceful shrub in all its forms 
comes as a blessing to our gardens during 
August and September, when its fragrant, 
richly-coloured flowers—beloved by butter- 
flles—appear in profusion from the ends of 
its long, slender growths, supplying a colour 
which, but for them, would be totally absent 
from flowering shrubs during that period. 

I have- been admiring a group of these 
ornamental shrubs to-day, in their many 
and varied shades of colour—all desirable, but 
some of more striking beauty than others. 
All have fine leaves, which are silvery on the 
underside, and the flowers of the type which 
are borne in long, slender panicles, vary in 
colour from pink to pale lilac with an orange 
throat. 

Since the introduction of its handsome 
varieties, this has lost favour in gardens on 
account of its pale flowers and less vigorous 
constitution. A much finer and bolder shrub 
1S 

B. v. VeEITcHIANA, which was raised in 
France some few years ago by Messrs. Vil- 


Buddleia 
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morin. Its growth is more vigorous and erect 
and the abundant panicles of mauve flowers 
much longer. 

B. Vv. SUPERBA is another variety with 
the same habit as the latter, and produces im- 
mense panicles of deep violet flowers. This 
is considered by many to be the finest of them 
all, 


In B. v. MAGNIFICA the growth and vigour ° 


are very striking, especially in young speci- 
mens, Which often develop stout growths as 
much as 7 feet long, terminating in immense 
panicles of flowers from 2 feet to 3 feet long. 
These are violet purple, and are usually later 
in appearing than those of the foregoing 
lxinds. 

In B. v. Witsona: we have flowers of a 
rosy lilac shade, rendered even more beautiful 
by the orange-coloured centre. 

Few shrubs can surpass the Buddleias in 
beauty when properly grown and_ pruned. 
They love a good, deep loamy soil in full sun- 
shine, and in order to obtain the best results, 
all the previous season’s growth should be 
pruned hard back each year about the end of 
March, following which, fresh young growth 
will develop, possessing extraordinary vigour, 
and in due course produce the handsome pani- 
cles so much admired. E.. M. 





Cuttings, 


Now is the time for putting in cuttings of 


many hard-wooded things, which should 
make rooted plants by the spring. Generally 


speaking, the current. year’s growth is the 
most suitable, and, if talen off with a heel, 
t.e., just pulled away from the main stem, it 
is more likely to root. Many of the Cytisus 
and Genistas can be rooted thus from cuttings 
put in now in sandy soil and made very firm 
round the base of the cutting, though some of 
them are rather difficult. Cytisus praecox 
roots quite easily and it is a shrub of which 
one can do with several specimens. Hyperi- 
cums root quite easily, and so do Cistus of 
various kinds, Santolina, Thymes, Ulex 
hispanicus, and other rock garden subjects. 
Rose cuttings may also be put in with a fair 
prospect of a good proportion of them rooting. 
Nik 





Hypericum Hookerianum. 


I find this a very useful shrub for late 
summer flowering, and though it does not 
last a very long time in full beauty, it looks 
very well when covered with its small yellow 
flowers, for it is a most profuse bloomer. The 
blooms, too, are succeeded by bunches of 
polished seed pods, which are of a rich red- 
dish brown colour at first, and quite orna- 
mental in that stage until they begin to get 
riper and turn black. The bush grows to 
about 4 feet or 5 feet in height, the branches 
having a tendency to droop over in a very 
graceful way, and the foliage is of a particu- 
larly tender green, so that the shrub is orna- 
mental at all seasons. It is very quickly 
grown and easily raised from seeds or layers. 

N20; 





Hydrangeas at Castlemilk, 
Lockerbie, 


Hydrangeas in pots are much cultivated at 
Castlemills, Lockerbie, Sir Robert Buchanan- 
Jardine’s Dumfriesshire seat. They. are 
found very useful for decoration in the house 
and are splendidly grown, the heads of flowers 
being truly magnificent. Several of the newer 
French varieties are included among the num- 
ber grown, as well as grand plants of H. 
paniculata in pots and in the open. In 
the conservatory there were numerous 
Hydrangeas, the most useful for the purpose 
desired being dwarf plants with immense 
trusses. Ess. 
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Seasonable notes. 


On September 24th a batch of plants in the 
open ground intended for placing under glass 
to flower had the buds ruined by frost. With 
an idea of saving in labour these were planted 
in a low-lying position near water; just the 
spot with risks of cold snaps. ~ On high 
ground they have passed through safely, but 
still one is being prepared for danger after the 
month named is out. Plants in pots to bloom 
late in the season do so much better in the 
open where dews and showers can reach them 
than they do under glass, and therefore any 
temporary arrangement is made so that these 
can be protected if necessary. But others 
with the bloom buds well advanced, and 
maybe showing colour, should be inside the 
greenhouse. It would not be wise to run the 
slightest risk with these after having given so 
much attention to their growth for many 
months. 

It often happens that growers have trouble 
with early blooms in the way of decay; more 
trouble, in fact, than with later ones. This is 
often put down to something which cannot be 
avoided. Exemption from this worry con- 
vinces me that the condition of the roots has 
all to do with it. If the same be abundant 
and not injured in any way by over-feeding a 
decayed petal is a rarity. It is, perhaps, well 
to shade during the morning of sunshine, but 
still, this shading is not of moment where all 
is well, and it should be remembered that all 
available light in the waning season is one of 
the likely things to. give good colour to the 
flowers. Crimson and bronze shaded ones 
are, however, affected by the heat of the sun, 
and these would be shaded, of course. Lofty 
structures, again, would not. require shading 
as low_and small ones would, on account of 
the greater air space, but, generally, keeping 
out of the light is too much in vogue. When 
blooms have to be retarded for a certain pur- 
pose it is a different matter. Plenty of light 
and abundance of air are the two items aimed 
at in developing the opening flower. Add to 
these_a little fire-heat and we get the condi- 
tions which will serve us best. At first one 
would throw open doors as well as other air- 
giving parts, reducing a bit at night, but never 
up to the last quite closing the top ventilators. 
Front ones may be closed on occasion to keep 
cold draughts away. In foggy, damp weather 
one must of necessity use fire-heat to keep the 
inside clear, but a greenhouse containing 
plants of the autumn flower should never feel 
hot and stuffy. Possibly in a wish to get 
blossoms open at a certain date, and more 
often in obedience to impatience, this warmth 
is overdone. In any case, however, forcing 
will not help us, for we are dealing with a 
hardy subject not amenable to heat. Frost 
and damp are the evils to guard against, 
which, too, may be managed with just a 
moderate warmth in the hot-water pipes. The 
use of sulphate of ammonia, also nitrate of 
soda in growing the plants is a pretty sure 
means of obtaining soft growth, and its em- 
ployment to open the blossoms is almost cer- 
tain to lead to decay. A similar softness in 
the petals may be followed by want of sub- 
stance and lasting power. Those substances 
do remarkable things to flowers, such as 
improving colour, as well as forcing size. The 
best advice, therefore, is to leave them out of 
our reckoning. One’s idea is to stimulate 
with moderation, as has been done in my own 
case all through, and leave the rest to time. 
It is astonishing how much in strength the 
plants have put on lately. It is their season, 
and leaves as well as bloom buds do not ap- 
pear to stand still for anything. The latter 
are throwing themselves well up away from 


the foliage, and in the case of some grown for 
specimen flowers there are stalks as thick as 
the stems below, a pretty sure sign that 
growth is ripened. Cool conditions under 
glass usually keep one free from insect pests, 
but as a precaution it is well to fumigate with 
some nicotine preparation before the blooms 
get far advanced, for when once green fly is 


lodged in a flower the same-is not easy to 


clear. Either aphis or thrips- prevents the 
bloom from opening properly. Mildew on the 
undersides of the leaves may appear, and this 
can be scotched by using sulphur in the 
powdered form. The black kind is preferred, 
as this is not offensive-to the eye. Lower 
leaves'in a decaying stage may be removed. 
All such cleanliness tends to free us from 
diseases, and this particular item allows light 
and air to get to the base of the plant, which 
is to the good in respect to healthy, sturdy 
cuttings for another start. I should not let 
chances of early propagation slip by in allow- 


ing the first, which are usually the better, 


cuttings to become drawn up and spoiled. 


H.'S: 





themums, 


It is not necessary to be a member of a 
Chrysanthemum Association, or to assume 
such knowledge of the various sections of 
these plants to be assured of the fact that 
single Chrysanthemums, both for outdoor and 
indoor blooming, have made steady progress 
in public estimation of late years. They have 
done this, not because of immense blossoms, 
but simply on account of their Sheer worth. 
And the early flowering section is becoming 
as popular in the garden as are the mid-sea- 
son and later sorts cultivated in pots. Ever 


The rise of single Chrysan- . 


since their inception, many years ago, when 


the pure white blossoms of Mary Anderson 
first appeared, we were charmed with the 
singles, and did what we could to overcome 
the prejudice against them by obtaining re- 
cognition for them at exhibitions. No 
Chrysanthemum Society to-day, having in 


view the attraction of the class _ for 
table decoration, would dream of ex- 
cluding singles. They need no disbud- 
ding. It is-their daintiness in the bunches 


and clusters of bloom which has gained for 
them so many adherents. Raisers of new 
sorts amongst the singles are finding out more 
every year that there is something greater 
than mere size in a Chrysanthemum. Many 
of them bloom most freely in the open in Sep- 
tember, whilst some, like. Madame Melba, 
creamy pink, and Wellesbourne Beauty, a 


deep yellow, are in time for Christmas and — 


the New Year. TOWNSMAN. ~ 


Incurved Chrysanthemums. 


Although incurved Chrysanthemums are 
rather more popular than they were a few 
years ago they have not made anything like 
the progress the Japanese sorts have. So far 


“as they are concerned we are limited, from the 


fact that the bulk of them must be brought 
into the greenhouse to bloom. With all the 
introductions in the early-flowering section 


most of them belong to the Japanese, whilst — 
_incurved sorts are rarely seen in bloom out of 


doors. There is certainly an opening for a 
few early-flowering incurved sorts, and, as it 
was put to me recently, ‘‘ it does seem 
strange that no one can bring out half-a- 


dozen_early-flowering incurved Chrysanthe- | 


mums which can be grown and bloom 
outside.”’ WoopBASTWICK. 
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The Oriental- Poppies. 


These great Poppies are without doubt the 


most gorgeous of our early summer flowers. 
Their blooms, each from 6 inches to 10 inches 
in diameter, are of a brilliant scarlet colour, 


_ 


and the large black blotch at the base of each 
petal and the central mass of anthers make 
the scarlet petals appear still brighter when 
the flower is looked at closely ; while a group 
of established plants, each plant well fur- 
nished with its flaming flowers, forms the 
most gorgeous spectacle in a garden, whether 
seen from afar or near. There are many 
cultivated varieties differing in size, habit, and 
colour of flower. Some may be called a deep 
orange, while in others the scarlet is softened 
in the direction of salmon colour, the buds, as 


in the variety we figure to-day, of a very deli- 
cate salmon pink. 
flower, the plant growing to a height of 3 feet 
with very stout stems. 


It is a medium-sized 


A group of five or 





Papaver orientale Mrs. Perry. 


more strong clumps makes a magnificent 
effect in a flower border. 

It is as well to cut away a good number 
of the weaklier flower stems, as the plants 
always bear more than are needed. Unfor- 
tunately they require staking; the great 
heads of flower being so heavy that the stalk, 
unless ‘supported, is in danger of breaking 
down from the very root. It is best to stake 
at only half their height—not only that less 
of the stake may be seen, but also that the 
upper half of the stalk may bend about at its 


own will, for though some stems grow up- 
right, a good number, and often those with 
the largest flowers, twist about somewhat inl 
the way that the singular-looking Parrot 
Tulips do. 


The only defect of this noble plant is that 


after flowering it becomes very ragged and 
unsightly, and for appearance-sake must be 
cut away, thus leaving large empty gaps in 
the flower border. 


To cover this defect it is 


a good plan to intergroup them with Tri- 
tomas, whose foliage is growing strongly by 
the time the Poppies are over, then by flower- 
ing time they will have covered the whole 
space. Plantain Lilies would answer the 
same purpose. A group of these fine Poppies 
would have a very striking effect among 
dark-foliaged dwarf shrubs in a shrubbery 
border, particularly if there were no other 
flowers near. They enjoy a deep, well-en- 
riched, rather light soil in full sun, and are 
very easy to cultivate and increase ; indeed, 
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_in warm soils every little piece of broken root 
grows. Interesting varieties may be raised 
from seeds. 


Flower garden notes, 


ANTIRRHINUMS.—These might justly be 
termed all-weather plants, for théy have 
bloomed quite as profusely during the dull 
summer as they did in the bright one of last. 
It is rather surprising the different opinions 
on the raising of these. A series of beds 
| have just been shown, and which were a 
mass of bright colours, were filled, I was in- 
formed, with plants raised from seed sown 
last October. The tips of the plants were 
pinched off in March. In another garden | 
find that cuttings are preferred, but I noticed 
that the plants had practically ceased to be 
effective by the second week in September. As 
good as anything I have seen was a border 
occupied with plants raised from a January 
sowing, as they were more even and 
dwarfer than those raised in autumn. This 
system I prefer for beds, but for mixed bor- 
ders autumn-sown plants have the advan- 
tage, as they can be planted out in April, 
which means early flowering. 

SUMMER-FLOWERING Stocks have had a 
time to their liking. In early August beds 
of them were a picture when most others pre- 
sented a very poor show, and they are still 
good. One bed which I: was able to plant 
early in May has given mé a fine example 
of what can be done by planting direct from 
the seed box, instead of, as usual, pricking 
out into cold frames, and transplanting again 
in June. 

TurTED Pansies, too, have shown their 
appreciation of a dull season. It is fortunate, 
for the plants went off freely last summer, 
and stocks stood sadly in need of replenish- 
ing. I do not find any advantage in putting 
in cuttings too early. October seems to pro- 
duce the most desirable type of plant for 
putting out in April, 

ANNUAL ASTERS vary considerably, on ac- 
count of the disease which is becoming rife. 
It is a pity there is no reliable remedy for it. 
The only preventive I know of is-to plant 
in fresh soil. Not the least pleasing are 

Dantas, which are doing exceedingly well. 
Unfortunately, many expect too much from 
the Cactus-flowered section. Not that there 
are not free bloomers amongst them, but the 
selection is often made from exhibitions, 
where garden sorts do not shine. In the 
Collarette, the Star, Decorative, and Pompon 
sections there is not the difficulty, and for 
border planting one can hardly go wrong 
in spite of the numerous named varieties in 
each section. The dwarf Mignons—they sel- 
dom exceed 2 feet—must have a future as 
bedding plants, for they have a splendid habit 
and flower freely. The singles are proving 
useful for cutting, and it is surprising the 
wealth of bloom which follows when spent 
flowers are regularly removed. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS are up 
to their usual standard of excellence. I think 
they ‘bloom earlier than they used to, for 
quite respectable blooms were in evidence at 
the end of July, and I noticed they were in 
the shops in fine form 





August. Perhaps the finest of all autumn 
flowers are 
GLapioLI. All types have revelled in. the 


cool air and moist soil, and the spikes are 
especially fine, and are lasting well, As sub- 


jects for beds over a groundwork of dwarf: 


plants, they are seen to great advantage, and 
yet, with the exception of a few groups in 
the borders, one may search quite good gar- 
dens in vain fof them. No mention of 
Gladioli is complete without reference to the 
primulinus hybrids. There are some to whom 
the massive, stiff spikes of the gandavensis 
do not appeal, and who would give much for 
the more graceful early-flowering varieties. 


at the beginning of ~ 
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In these hybrids we have a type which comes 
between the two, and as they are quite as 
easy to grow, and as inexpensive as either of 
the two mentioned, they are assured of wide 
cultivation in the near future. The delicacy 


-of their colours, too, must be mentioned 


especially in the yellow shades, which go 
from one extreme to the other. Is the 

FloLtyHock disease dying out? Or is it 
because seed sowing as a means of propaga- 
tion is producing disease-resisting plants, or 
have we in Hellebore powder an infallible 
remedy? - In any ease, I do not remember 
seeing healthier plants than this season, and 
practically all raised from seed: I have 
heard it said that the fungus has been driven 
out of existence in some parts through having 
killed all the plants, and as no more were 
raised, there was nothing for it to live on. 
It is to be hoped that the disease will not re- 
appear in any quantity, for gardens are still 
in need of such stately plants. It is not diffi- 
cult to see what 

PHLOXES require, seeing how fine they have 
been this season. Given rich soil and ample 
moisture they are happy. 





October flowers. 


I never remember a brighter display at this 
particular season than there is at the present 
time (October 1st), partly the result of the 
rains and the continued mild time and partly, 
perhaps, a little extra attention. Seeding 
spikes of the Antirrhinums, for instance, have 
been persistently removed and occasional late 
seedlings dotted into vacant spaces; with the 
result that there is still a profusion of flower 
on these long-enduring and favourite plants. 
Nearly all shades of colour are represented, 
with the exception of blue, and this is sup- 
plied by many different varieties of Starworts, 
like the small acris and the much larger 
flowers of Amellus and its various forms, We 
are fortunate this year in having Rudbeckia 
Newmanni at its best, and there are few 
brighter or more enduring members of the 
great composite family. A moisture-loving 
plant, the late summer of 1922 has suited it 
admirably. Some big clumps of the atro- 
purpureum variety of Sedum spectabile sup- 
ply a shade not quite like anything else, but 
as yet the brightly-hued butterflies that gener- 
aily patronise it have not made their appear- 
ance. I have been pleased with sundry small 
batches of seedlings of Statice latifolia, and 
it is interesting to watch their development, 
as they vary considerably jn colour, in height, 
and in size and formation of panicles. They 
make very pleasing groups in association with 
the white form of Anemone japonica, This 
latter plant, too, is a charming companion for 


- 


until 


‘exhibited than these and Pansies. 


there is no justification for neglecting them, — 
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plants now in full bloom, we may first of all 


take the Lilies. These are not often seen in 
what I consider the best possible connection— 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. Wherever these 
will do well the Lily is equally at home. Be- 


sides, we get the noble flowers of Lilies backed 
by the deep green of Rhododendrons, and no 
great break of colour is experienced. A few 
L. auratum, L. Harrisi, and others will be 
very showy soon after the Rhododendron 
bloom is past. Then we have such late varie- 
ties as L. lancifolium and others to follow on 
well into September. 
Tropeolums, and Roses make a_ grand 
August show in themselves. A word must be 
said about Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Marigolds, 
Zinnias, &c., the beauties of which cannot be 
imagined by any visiter to flower shows. I 
do not know of any flowers more 
Stuck 
upon boards in such a formal manner, who 
‘can possibly form any idea of their great 
beauty when growing in the border? Carna- 
tions, too, are shown in the worst possible 


form when kept close down upon white paper . 


collars. Heleniums, Geum Miniatum, Pertu- 
lacas, Alstroemerias, and a host of others are 
still in full beauty. Annual and herbaceous 
Phloxes, a second crop of Delphiniums ob- 
tained by cutting down the first spikes as soon 
as they had flowered, Anemone japonica, and 
a few clumps of Montbretias must not be 
overlooked. Ree FLora. 


[‘* Flora’? makes a few strange omissions, 3 
and these some of the boldest and handsomest 
of hardy things. Take the Torch Lilies, for 
example. These are left out, and yet they_ 
are a host in themselves. Those whose gar- 
dens are favourable to them. might do many 
Worse things than devote a border or some 
large beds to bold groups of the best kinds. 


Clematises, — 


hideously — 


- 


on = 


They are now so numerous and so fine that ~ 


Where, again, are the hardy Fuchsias and the 
Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans)? Both 


i 


are cheap and easily obtained in quantity, and 


grouped alone are very showy, 


but specially. 
pretty in association. 


Rudbeckias, too, must 


be included, and the finest feature in the gare 


den at the time of writing, 


Rhododendrons thrive.—Ep.] 





‘Spring bedding, | : 


As the beauty of the summer plants is now, 


~on the wane these may be cleared off and thé 


the light and graceful Starworts like cordi- : 


folius and its varieties. One or two sunny 
days have brought out some large bright 
flowers on Pelargoniums Paul Crampel and 
King of Denmark that were dotted in to fill 
occasional gaps. These two varieties are stil] 
hard to beat if one wants small bits of bright 
and enduring colour. a 

In addition to giving us this grand display 
of late bloom on the hardy plants the amount 
of rain has been responsible for a vast im- 
provement in the condition of all established 
clumps that were considerably affected by the 
long dry time in ’21 and started the present 
season none too hopefully. LOWR Bee 





The flowers of August, - 


Many people have an idea that the best of 
our flowers are past by the end of July. Let 
us take a look round and see how false an 
impression; this is. It is only necessary. to 
walk through a well-stocked hardy plant 
nursery, or visit one of those delightfully 
old-fashioned gardens where herbaceous 


- perennials and our best annuals are cherished. 


Putting on one side the numerous bedding~ 


beds and borders Prepared for the reception 
of spring flowers.’ Where the flower garden 
is extensive economy must, ia these times, be 
studied, and a proportion of the beds can be_ 
furnished cheaply by sowing hardy annuals. 


Othe? beds may be filled with Tufted Pansies, — 


still others with Wallflowers and Myosotis, 
while red Daisies and white Daisies, either 


as edgings or for filling beds, are not to be 
Polyanthuses, too, are extremely — 


despised. 
useful, and the Arabis and the Aubrietia, both 
showy, should not be overlooked. All these 
things can be raised at home. They are 


showy, hardy, and cheap. While bulbs are — 


less expensive than they were a few years ago 
they are yet too dear for very extensive use, 
and, as substitutes are easily found, the cost 
of the flower 
reduced. 





Clematis Campanile, — 

This is a most desirable plant for massing 
in the border. It differs in habit from the 
majority of the genus in haying erect her- 


baceous rather than twining woody stems. — 


Its leaves are large and have more substance 
than those of the Jackmani type. The 


flowers are very distinct, small, pale blue with — 


a white band on the inner side of each sepal 
and deliciously fragrant. 


the hardy Heaths, — 
which should be found in all gardens where — 


garden can be, to some extent, 
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A. Visit to Cheal’s, 


Through the courtesy of Messrs, J. Cheal 


-and Sons we recently had an opportunity of 


inspecting their Lowfield. Nurseries, near 
Crawley. Favoured by delightful weather 
and with much of interest to be seen, a most 
The nurseries are 
situated on the main road to Brighton, and 
are a source of considerable interest to those 
who pass along this busy highway. After an 
well-appointed drawing 
office where are made the landscape garden- 
ing plans and designs, for which this firm is 


noted, Mr. Cheal conducted us to that portion 


of the nurseries which is devoted to Dahlias. 
On the way we stopped to admire a small 
formal garden with clipped hedges and other 
examples of topiary art, in which were grow- 
ing masses of Mignon Dahlias, and very 
effective these dwarf-bedders looked against 
the surrounding dark green foliage. The 


first Dahlias in the general collection to come * 
~under notice were the 


Stars, of which the well-known rose-pink 


Sidalcea Sussex Beauty in Messrs, Cheal 


Crawley Star is the parent. Amongst these 
there were some strikingly good things, also 
plants of excellent habit, a feature which is 
not always evident on the show bench. 
Apart from the plants which have already 
become established favourites we made par- 
ticular note of an unnamed pink variety. Its 
flowers were rather smaller than is usual in 
this class, but they were of a most taking 
shade and carried erect well above the foliage. 
The habit of this plant was very compact, 
and it struck us as likely to prove an un- 
commonly good garden variety. Gatton Star 
(coral-pink), Dorking Star (pink and slightly 
incurved), also Rowett Star (yellow, tipped 
pink, and carried on good stout stems) were 
all good. The pale pink Ifield Star attracts 
attention also by reason of its dwarf habit and 
general daintiness. The 

SINGLES next came under review. Amongst 
them, also, there were some very attractive 
varieties. Her Excellency Mme. Sze (brilliant 
orange with a yellow ring in the centre and 
of excellent form) we admired. Even better 
in form was the deep crimson Miss Wilmott. 
This flower is somewhat~ reminiscent of 


‘Lemur, but in habit and foliage it is a vast 


improvement. Lemur is a single which looks 
well on the show bench, but is disappointing 
in the garden, for it is straggling in habit and 
poor in foliage, though the bronze shading on 
the leaves is very distinct. Mamie, with a 
deep maroon centre shading to pale rose, is 
another choice single, a remarlx which applies 
to the rose-coloured Columbine. The 
COLLARETTES were in fine form, and many 
of them should have a good future before 
them. Novelty, really a double Collarette, 
crimson-scarlet with yellow collarette, was as 
good as any. The flowers are of wonderful 
substance and the stems are straight and stiff ; 
it should prove a valuable market variety. As 
a garden variety we liked nothing better than 
Diadem, rosy-pink with a white collar. It is 
really free and its habit is of the best. The 
dainty Colleen (of palest pink with a white 
collar), Ustane (salmon with a yellow collar- 
-ette), and Dulcie (deep orange with a yellow 
collarette) were others well worthy of com- 
mendation. Of the newer varieties we pre- 





and Son’s nursery at Crawley, Sussex. 


ferred Melody and Lowfield Beauty. Space 
will not allow of a detailed description of all 
the other types. We can only mention a few 
which struck us as being particularly yalu- 
able. Two excellent large Paeony Dahlias 
were South Pole (pure white) and Mrs. 
Nockold (coppery-orange suffused deep rose). 
Amongst the large decorative Dahlias we 
liked nothing better than Brentwood Yellow. 
It is a wonderful colour, very free, and stands 
up better than most of the type. Two good 
Camellia-flowered Dahlias noted were Cheal’s 
White, a dwarf of the purest white, quite one 
of the most delightful Dahlias in cultivation, 
and Crimson Flag, exceptionally free-flower- 
ing, flaming crimson with the best of stems. 
When massed the effect produced by Crimson 
Flag is not easily forgotten. There was a 
rare lot of good Pompons and Pompon Cactus 
Dahlias, also some nice specimens of the 
Cactus type, but the last-named, contrary to 
the general rule, look better en the show 
bench than when growing. The best of them 
hang their heads too much to make them use- 
ful in the garden. 

After spending a morning with the Dahlias 
and doing justice to an excellent repast, 
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thoughtfully provided by Messrs. Cheal, at- 
tention was turned to the ornamental, forest, 
and fruit trees, of which there is an enormous 
collection at the Lowfield Nurseries. The 
Conifers were in excellent condition, the soil 
evidently being suitable to their special needs. 
There were flowering shrubs of many species, 
ornamental-leaved trees, and trees valuable 
for their showy fruits, amongst the last- 
named an extensive collection of Crabs. 

The topiary work at the Lowfield Nurseries 
is celebrated, and much more time than we 
could spare might well have been devoted to 
this department. Many of the designs were 
most ingenious and the effects. produced 
strikingly natural. Considerable acreage is 
devoted to stocks of young Conifers, Privets, 
and the like, for which there is a constant 
demand. These are started in the firm’s 
Pulborough Nursery and brought up _ to 
Crawley when well established. 

Fruit-trees, Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries, in bewildering numbers and variety 
were inspected and their robust health was 
most noticeable. Clean bright leaves and 
clean stems were everywhere in evidence. We 
were shown literally tens of thousands of 
trees all betokening good and careful cultiva- 
tion. Amongst the noteworthy fruits we 
must mention Crawley Beauty Apple, intro- 
duced by Messrs. Cheal and already the 
recipient of an Award of Merit from the 
R.H.S.:, and Nanny, a local Apple which de- 
serves to be better known. 

In another section of the nurseries the 
ground is planted with Peaches, Nectarines, 
and various bush and cane fruits, the last- 
named being a particularly strong collection, 
including the popular Loganberry, Laxton- 
berry, Lowberry, Newberry, and the like. 
From the fruit-trees we passed to Ericas and 
Rhododendrons, which were doing well in the 
light soil which prevails in one part of the 
nurseries. A little further on we found Roses 
in profusion and doing well, despite the late- 
ness of the season. 

Messrs. Cheal and Sons have so large an 
acreage under cultivation that they have little 
difficulty in finding soil suitable for the varied 
needs of the different plants under their care. 
Time was pressing when we had reached 
this stage, so that we were able to give little 
more than a cursory look at the hardy flower 
collection, the wood-working department 
where garden furniture of all kinds and glass- 
houses are made and the well-designed fruit 
store. It was with regret. that we boarded 
the car which our host provided to take us to 
Horley Station. There is so much of interest 
at the Lowfield Nurseries and everything is 
so well ordered and well kept that the time at 
our disposal passed all too quickly. 


Brompton Stocks. 


Brompton Stocks bring both colour and 
sweetness in a garden in late spring and 
early summer, and are so easy of culture that 
one would imagine most people would grow 
them. They are not very popular, however, 
and this can scarcely be understood. Should 
this note catch the eye of someone who is 
looking forward to a show of Wallflowers 
next spring, I would suggest sowing this 
month, either in the open ground, or, better 
still, in a cold frame if one is available, a 
packet of seed of Bromptons. They should 
bloom about the same time as Wallflowers, 
but will continue longer in flower. Seed- 
lings will need to be pricked out when large 
enough, and if it is possible to give them 
a favourable site, say, a border under a south 
wall, losses even in a hard winter are not 
many. 

I usually plant out as late in October as 
the weather admits. For potting up for grow- 
ing in a cold greenhouse Brompton Stocks 
are worthy of consideration. 

WooDBASTWICK. 
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Flower garden, 


Herbaceous plants (continued). 
Following up my last week’s remarks on 
the preparation of the herbaceous border, I 
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alardia 


Fig. 1.—Different types of roots. 


have now to redeem my promise and treat of 
‘‘ how to plant ” and to offer a few sugges- 
tions upon “* what to plant.”’ Upon the latter 
subject I can only make tentative suggestions, 
because the range of subjects is exceedingly 
wide, and most of us have our own special 
favourites to which we naturally give prefer- 
ence, hearkening not to the ‘voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. For in- 
stance, those of us who have a special liking 
for, say, Aquilegias, will most certainly plant 
Aquilegias whether they are recommended or 
not. Those who revel in old-fashioned flowers 


will of a surety grow them—and quite right 
too. Let me, however, clear the smaller 


matter out of hand first. 

In Fig. 1 we have three distinct types of 
roots. There are other types, but these suffice 
for our present purpose : (a) is the root of the 
Pzeony, which is tuberous and not unlike the 
Dahlia. The tubers. do not stand out of 
themselves like those of the Dahlia, but are 
connected by a stringy fibre and so fall to- 
gether in a cluster when shalcen free of soil. 
It is necessary, because of this, to carefully 
spread and place the tuberous. roots when 
planting so that they resemble those of our 
illustration. Achillea ptarmica (b) is a type 
of plant with stringy roots which run about 
just below the ground like those of the Mint. 
Novices have often mistaken them for Spear- 
grass or Couch, and have thrown them away. 
They are very brittle and need gentle hand- 
ling, but they should be disentangled and 
spread out from 1 inch to 2 inches deep just 
as shown above. The Gaillardia (c) is of a 
commoner type and stands for the majority of 
herbaceous plants of the ordinary fibrous-root- 
ing kinds. You will observe that those roots 
are carefully spaced and laid outward and 
downward, also that the collar of the plant, 
between leaves and roots, is at the ground- 


level. That is correct planting, for while 
none of the foliage is buried, neither are there 
any roots exposed. Upon the observance of, 
or the failure to observe, these points, the 
healthy development of the plants will largely 
depend. To. chop out a pocket with a trowel, 
plug in a plant, and throw the soil back is 
NOT planting, neither have we the right to 
expect any but indifferent results from jt. One 
other point—make the soil firm about the 
roots. As to depth at which to plant, few 
herbaceous plants require deep planting. Be 
guided by the shape and size of root, and so 


‘ manage that the crown of the root may be 


somewhere about 2 inches underground. To 
accomplish this, roots like those of a Lupin 
will need a hole a foot deep, a Phlox one from 
4 inches to 6 inches. 

Now turn we to the larger and more vari- 
able matter. Some good people with plenty 
of land at their disposal and a longer purse 
than many of us can_ boast adopt the 
system of planting their borders for seasonal 
effects. They have their May, their June, 
their July border, and so on. They find it 
quite possible to so select and arrange their 
plants that double effects may. be had, the 
May border being effective again in August, 
the June border in September, and the July 
border 4n October. Into the intricacies of 
this we will not enter, because they are far 
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Fig. 2,—Planting a long bed. 


removed from our_ABC class, and if I dis- 
cussed them I should be writing for more 
advanced readers. So we will discuss 
simpler plans. Turn to our illustrations. 
Fig. 2 is a rough plan of a long bed 36 feet 
by.6 feet. “Fig.-3 is thatsof a circular bed 
12 feet in diameter. There is something 
wrong, about them, especially in Big soz. 
What is it? This: that the spaces marked 
for the plants in each row are €quidistant. 
Equal distances can only be right when the 
plants used are of somewhat similar habit, 
an equality not to be found or even desired 
among herbaceous plants. Some there are 
Which can_ fully occupy 3 feet to 4 feet of 
space; others there are, quite as tall or as 
short, which require but 2 feet to 25 feet. 
Thus, while it is always advisable to work 
to a plan, exact positions can only be as- 
signed when it has been decided what plants 
they are for. In the actual planting of the 
back row of the plan, while’ the average 
would be maintained at 3 feet, and so take 
12 plants, the spaces would vary from 23 feet 
to ~ 32 feet; according to the natural 
growth of each plant. Is that clear? 
It also applies to Fig. 3. Here is this further. 
What applies to spacing in the row, applies 
equally to spacing between the rows. No 
one who knew would give to the Aquilegia 
the same space as to an Oriental Poppy. 
Therefore, this entirely rules out the adop- 
tion of straight lines as marked on- Tig, +3, 
What, then, is the use of marking straight 
lines on a plan, be it never so rough? In 
principle, no use; in practice, it isa convenient 
Way not only of marking relative positions, 
but of determining the necessary measures 


“immediate attention. 
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ments in height. Thus, in the back row, 
while not particular as to the maximuin, a 
minimum height of, say, 5 feet would pro- 
bably be fixed. In the other rows the maxi- 
mum and the minimum are fixed, somewhat 
like this: Row next to the back, 3 feet to 
4 feet; next, from 13 feet to 23 feet; front 
row, I foot or less. That is approximate, 
not arbitrary. The whole of this matter 
needs elaboration, whereas I can deal only 
with the main lines in this article. 

While we are dealing with this back row, 
which practically illustrates all the others, 
we will make a selection of 12 well-known ° 
plants with which to plant it—not that 1 
recommend these as the best, but as a use- 
ful popular selection. Begin at the left- 
hand side and arrange them thus: 1, Helian- 
thus multiflorus giganteus; 2, Dropmore 
Anchusa ; 3, double pink Hollyhock ; 4, Ver- 
bascum vernale; 5, dark blue Delphinium ; 
6, Pyrethrum uliginosum; 7, Hélianthus Miss 
Mellish; 8, Yellow Scabious 3.9, Solidago mul- 
tiradiata; 10, light blue Delphinium; 11, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum; 12, double crimson 
Hollyhock. (Pyrethrum is purposely dupli- 
cated.) At this point a most important con- 
sideration crops up, and one that requires 
How does this selec- 
tion stand the test of continuity, so that 
there should be no time throughout the 
season when some at least were not in 
bloom? Judge for yourselves from the fol- 
lowing. Taking them in their numerical 
order, they should be at their best thus : 
1, September; 2, June; 3, August; 4, June, 
July; 5, May and September ; 6, September, 
October; 7, August, September; 8, July ; 


Back Sees 


9, September, October ; 10, September, Octo- 
ber; 11, May and September; 12, August. 
We must remember that these are all tall 
growers, and that consequently the later part 


e) 


Fig. 3.—How to plant a round bed. 


of the year sees them at their best. The 
colours. are not~ very varied nor equally 
divided, but though this cannot be avoided, 
they can well be countered by the second row 
selection. Actually they are comprised of 
2 pale yellow, 3 deep yellow, 3 blue, 2 white, 
1 pink, 1 crimson. You can see that, as far 
as we have got, the planting of a herbaceous 
border is a many-sided subject, and must bé 


; 
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studied from every side. There is nothing 
hard and fast, nothing inflexible in what I 
have said, but, as in all phases of gardening, 
modifications creep in. For example, I have 
put down Helianthus as flowering in Septem- 
ber, and Anchusa in June. That is correct, 
but we should find the one lingering on and 
looking well in July, and the other (the first 
named) coming forward into late August, and 
| so on. The herbaceous border nearly always 
has some surprises for us, and this is one 
of its great attractions, for when everything 
_ takes place according to rule, the movement 
is too placid to be interesting. 
' I had thought to conclude this subject this 
week, but as I proceeded I found I could not 
satisfactorily do so, for I cannot leave you 
without some suggestions for filling the cir- 
cular bed and the remaining rows of the long 
| ie bed. The season being so open, theresis yet 
ample time to think about planting, but only 
where the borders are already prepared. 


Fruit, 

Fruit trees for ornament. | 
Few trees-are more beautiful in spring or 
autumn than the Apple. tree and the Pear tree 
Ae when laden with. flowers or fruit, and as 
seach season arrives, our interest in the trees 
isreawakened. Few will deny that an addi- 
tion to the Apple and Pear trees is welcome, 
particularly if the flowers be specially beauti- 
dul and the fruit plentiful and of fine quality. 
Admitting, then, their beauty and utility, why 
are Apple, Pear, and Plum trees almost every- 
where excluded from the ornamental parts of 
our gardens? These beautiful trees should 
not be for ever excluded from the ornamental 
portion of our gardens. On the contrary, 


they should be freely planted, but, like all — 


other trees and plants, they should be planted 
with taste, and in duly considered number 
and positions. If there be space for Gne tree 
only, let one only be planted. If for two 
: trees there be space and suitable positions, let 
e _ two trees be planted in those positions, and 
a no more. If the grounds be very large, the 
‘ number of fruit trees may be increased, even 
though such domain may contain its own 
orchard, . 


Positions for fruit trees. 

Whether Apple, Pear, or Crab, a suitable 
position in the majority of gardens—large or 
small—is the part separating the ornamental 
part of the garden from the purely utilitarian 
portion. Sometimes there is a small 
shrubbery forming the dividing line; occa- 

~sionally there is a small paddock; often a 
grass plot. Each of these positions lends 
itself to the introduction of a fruit tree or fruit 
trees at that point. In other gardens the 
dividing line consists of a narrow belt of 
a Laurels, Aucubas, Berberis, etc., among 
which may be planted—as in the former posi- 
‘tions—standard Apple and Pear trees. — In 
larger grounds attached to the mansion there 
& is generally a path which lends itself to this 
g method of gradual transition from the purely 
x utilitarian to the decorative; yet how rarely 
is advantage taken of these opportunities to 
effect these simple and useful improvements. 

If the garden be very small, it is small 

~ indeed if it be not large enough to accommo- 
date one or two dwarf trees—a tree or trees 
which give a very pleasant reward for the 
trouble they have also given. 

A list of varieties of Apples which are good 
bearers, and produce most lovely flowers, is 
the following::—Annie Elizabeth, Betty Gee- 
son, Cellini, Grand Duke Constantine, Grena- 
dier, Lord Grosvenor, Potts’ Seedling, The 
Queen, and Worcester Pearmain. 

The following varieties of Pears are good 
in flavour and_ prolific bearers :—Beurré 
d’Amanlis, Beurr6é Hardy, Clapp’s Favourite, 
Doyenné Boussoch, Durond¢au, Marie Louise 
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d’Uccle, Marguerite Marillat, and Souvenir 
du Congres. 

Probably the most fruitful variety of Pear 
in cultivation for dessert is Fertility, but at 
its best it can scarcely be placed in the first 
class for flavour. 


Raising seedling Apple or Pear trees.. 

This is interesting work. Because it is in- 
teresting, our foretathers did it; hence the 
numerous good and bad varieties in eur gar- 
dens and orchards, and the alleged superiority 
of foreign-grown Apples and Pears over the 
home-grown fruit. It is true that our orchards 
have contained, and. still contain, many in- 
ferior varieties. Those varieties are slowly 
but surely being eliminated. Why have they 
remained so long? _ Because in the majority 
of cases sentiment has been and is attached 
to them. These seedling Apples raised by our 
fathers and grandfathers have admittedly 
been a mistake, and have given the scoffers 
their opportunities. Yet the climate and some 
of the soils of these distant countries are 
more favourable to the Apple and the Pear 
than is our climate ! 

Ye whose fingers are itching to save and 
sow ‘‘ pips’’ from the Apple and the Pear 
be warned. Try to avoid adding to the long 
list of poor varieties of the Apple and Pear. 
Sow only the seed from a fruit containing 
excellent qualities, and whose name and an- 
cestry—if possible—-are known to you. 

Let it possess—at least—one or two very 
distinctive and desirable qualities. Allow the 
seed to remain in the fruit until there be 
real danger of decay of the fruit; for as long 
as the fruit remains sound the seed is being 
preserved and nourished by Nature in her 
own way. .When the time arrives that it be 
thought advisable to take the seed from the 
fruit—whether it be November, December, 
January, February—be careful to avoid cut- 
ting into the seed cells lest the knife severs 
some of the seeds, and thus they be lost. 
Extract the seeds with care and place them 
in a small and quite safe receptacle, duly 
labelling them with name, date, and 
parentage if possible. 

In the meantime, prepare the ground for 
the reception of the seeds; see that it is 
thoroughly clean, and rich enough to pro- 
mote healthy and vigorous growth. Seed- 
ling trees grow from 12 inches to 24 inches 
during the first year from the seed, conse- 
quently the seeds should be sown very thinly, 
3 inches to 4 inches apart for each strong 
seed being sufficiently close for healthy de- 
velopment of each seedling. No one know- 
ing exactly what quality of fruit any one 
of the seedling trees may bring forth in due 
time, each seedling should receive, so far as 
possible, equal opportunity to bring forth 
good fruit. Sow the seed in a line, or lines, 
about 13 inches to 2 inches in depth, and if 
more than one row be sown, draw the drills 
not less than 15 inches apart. Sow at the 
latter end of March or during the first half 
of April on friable, loamy soil if available. 
Transplant the seedling trees the following 
October or November, allowing them a space 
of 15 inches to 18 inches in the row or rows, 
and 2 feet to 3 feet between the rows. By 
subsequent careful lifting and replanting in 
following years some of these trees may be 
induced to at least flower, and perhaps the 
weather may permit them to produce fruit the 
same year; and others may do likewise in the 
years following. REV; 


Vegetable garden. 


He who wishes to get the best he can out of 
his vegetable garden should bear in mind that 
the only times he must keep off it are when it 
is covered with snow, when the. rain is 
actually falling, and when King Frost holds 
the soil in his icy grip. At those times he can 
rest perféctly- content. As sodn as the 


after they have been injured by frost. 
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seasonal crops are lifted and the ground be- 
comes vacant, rough digging should be the 
order. By rough digging I mean breaking 
the soil up roughly and deeply (see Fig. A). 
There must be no attempt to brealk down even 
the most formidable lumps unless the ground 
is planned for immediate use. It would prove 
a long story if I told you all that science has 
to say about this and describe to you the 
chemical action of the atmosphere upon its 
exposed surface, but I may go almost as far 
as to say that soil rough-dug in the autumn 
and without manure is as fertile the following 
season as soil dug in the spring and heavily 
manured. That is saying a great deal, but in 
essence it is practically correct. 

Quite as a secondary but appreciable point 
think what personal advantages there are in 
getting forward with our cultivation in the 
early autumn. Then, again, when the soil ts 





Fig, A—Rough digging. 


cleaned and dug it is ready for any suitable 
crop you may desire to put into it. At this 
particular season it is usual to plant out our 
spring Cabbages, and all that is necessary 1s 
to level and slightly tread a sufficient plot, the 
firming being necessary because the Cabbage 
would not do well in soft and hollow soil. In 
the extreme south, Devonshire for example, 
Peas are sown at the end of the month, and 
farther north it is a guod time for sowing 
Broad Beans for the early crop. Tull ad- 
vantage can be taken of favourable weather 
for these sowings once the ground is ready. 
Unfortunately, it is characteristic of so 
many of us that when our crops are gathered 
we cease our efforts and consider ourselves 
entitled to a well-earned repose. So we are, 
but we cannot always get what we are en- 
titled to. The time for repose will come, it 
will enforce itself upon us, but it will coincide 
with those conditions set forth in the first 
paragraph of this note. ‘Till then, if we love 
our garden we shall not spare our labour, for 
we shall know that every spade full of earth 
turned over reduces by so much the heavy 
duties of the spring. Pepa ia 





Winter Salads. 


Every available cold pit will now be filled 
with Lettuce and Endive, so that they may 
become established before the winter arrives. 
It is a much better plan to plant winter salads 
where they will grow without disturbance 
than to lift them from the open ground after 
they have grown to their full size, sometimes 
From 
seeds sown in August there is a plentiful sup- 
ply of-young Lettuce plants suitable for plant- 
ing in pits. The soil should be raised to 
within 15 inches of the glass, and trodden 
firmly while moderately dry. A space of 9 
inches should be allowed between the plants, 
as plenty of room is required to stir the soil 
between the rows with the Dutch hoe. The 
lights need not be placed on the frames until 
frost occurs,. except during heavy rains. 
Another small sowing of Lettuce seed may 
yet be made to furnish plants for early spring 
supplies. The seedlings should be protected 
from inclement weather, and planted in cold 
frames early in the New Year. F.W. G. 

SSS 

All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, B.O., and not to individuals. 
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VEGETABLES. 





Current work 


The cultivator would do well to take a 
retrospective review of the condition of each 
crop grown in his allotment during the cur- 
rent year. By taking special note of any 
failures, success may be gained next year. 

CHANGING Crops.—In even small gardens 
the soil varies in quality very much, some 
parts being poor and shallow, while others 
are richer and deeper. Where this condition 
obtains, the cultivator must do his best to 
improve the poor soils by trenching and bury- 
ing several inches below the surface _half- 
decayed leaves, grass, old soil from boxes 
and pots, vegetable Marrow beds, road-scrap- 
ings where they are free from petrol, lawn 


edgings, and ditch accumulations. It is 
really wonderful how much such materials 
improve the condition of poor ground; 


furthermore,.it is a good way of getting rid 
of rubbish which may be too wet to burn 
at this season. 

BackWarRD CELERY.—About midsummer I 
had a batch of Celery plants very small and 
backward for the date, so I decided to ex- 
periment with them. They were planted al- 
most on the surface in a soil of medium rich- 
ness. Every bit of sucker growth was re- 
moved weekly, also every week or ten days 
a light sprinkling of bonemeal was applied, 


followed by a heavier one of wood ashes and , 


soil, mixed. Weak liquid and soot manures 
were applied fortnightly, and clear water 
when required to prevent the roots suffering 
from lack of moisture. The surface soil was 
almost white with thick healthy roots. In 
due course paper bands were applied for en- 
suring blanching, and the root treatment con- 
tinued with longer intervals. At the time 
of writing—end of September—the plants are 
about 3 feet high, very healthy, with thick 
solid hearts. In other gardens Celery at mid- 
summer was three times as large as mine; 
now my plants are ahead of them consider- 
ably. This proves that, given right treat- 
ment and regular attention, grand crops of 
Celery can be grown in allotments where the 
soil is not deep nor particularly rich. I have 
seen many poor crops of this vegetable in 
allotments the result of planting, and then 
leaving the crop to grow without special as- 
sistance. 

CAULIFLOWERS.—This is another vegetable 
that requires a deep, rich soil if large, com- 
pact flowers or curds are to result. I have 
found it a good plan to draw up soil to the 
stems of the Autumn Giant and other late 
Cauliflowers when the plants were grown in 
a comparatively poor soil. This extra depth 
of loam immediately above the roots induced 
the latter to increase and permeate it freely; 
then a few applications of liquid manure to 
these roots ensured a very satisfactory 
return. 

BROCCOLI AND WINTER GREENS, generally, 
all benefit if soil is dfawn up to their stems 
during the month of October or early in 
November. Not only do the roots increase, 
but the stems of Broccoli, especially just 
below the leaves, are soon damaged by severe 
frosts if they are exposed to the latter. The 
earthing-up, accompanied by the firm tread- 
ing of the soil, is beneficial in the case of 
plants suffering from club root—commonly 
called finger-and-toe. 

PARSLEY AND HERB BorpER.—Last year 
Parsley was very scarce, as it was so difficult 
to grow; this year the crops are abundant, 
but it is always much appreciated in the 
depth of winter and in early spring. Exces- 
sive damp and hard frosts do much damage 
to the tender leaves, so that it is wise to make 
some provision for its protection. A light, 


~ raisers have taken the honour, 
vegan is the earliest Potato in British com- - 


in allotments. 


rough framework to bear a few Pea sticks 
later on, and perhaps other covering 
material, would be an advantage. — All old, 
outer leaves lying on the soil, if at all seared, 
should be plucked off and destroyed. 
Herss.—Cut, dried, bunched, and sus- 
pended from the rafters or cross-bars in 
sheds, these should be covered with sheets of 
paper to prevent dust lodging on them dur- 
ing the winter. All old stalks, shrivelled 
leaves, and weeds should be cleared from 
the herb border; then this quarter will have 
a tidy appearance ; too often it is very untidy. 
RASPBERRY CANES.—Cut away the old canes 
which bore fruit, with the exception of the 
true autumn-fruiting varieties; also dig and 
pull up stray suckers forthwith. 
Dauiias.—These have found a prominent 
place in many allotments this year, and their 


flowers looked bright and charming. Pay 
close attention to the named varietiés. Tie 
on new labels, bearing the names, to the 
stems just clear of the soil. G.-G.:B: 





Seeds Act, 1920. 


In accordance with the requirements of the 
Seeds Act, 1920, and the regulations made 
thereunder, it is necessary, in the case of a 
sale of any of the principal kinds of farm and 
garden seeds, for a statement to be made to 
the purchaser at, or before, the time of sale 
or delivery, containing certain specified par- 
ticulars as to the quality of the seed. These 
particulars must be based on a test carried 
out at an official seed-testing station or a 
private testing station licensed for this pur- 
pose by the Ministry not earlier than August 
ist preceding the date of the sale, except in 
the case of seeds sold during August and Sep- 
tember, when the test may have been made 
since August 1st in the preceding year. In 
order to comply with the regulations seeds- 
men and others carrying over stocks of seed 
for sale from last season must, therefore, 
arrange to have them re-tested before offering 
them for sale from October rst onwards. 








NOFES AND REPLIES. 


Planting Asparagus. 

When is the time ‘transplanting 
Asparagus? M. Eapy. 

[The middle or end of March, according to 
the season, is the best time to obtain and 
plant Asparagus roots with a view to forming 
permanent beds. Roots two years old are 
quite old enough, and although in this case it 
means waiting two years before there is any 
return, the results in the long run will be 
more satisfactory. There is, of course, no 
reason why you should not plant three-year- 
old roots to give somé-sort of a supply during 
the interval if you have the ground to spare. 
These can be destroyed so soon as the per- 
manent beds are established and-in a suitable 
condition for cutting to be commenced.] 


for 


A new Potato. : 

We learn that the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany has awarded a Certificate 
of Merit to the Dunvegan variety of Potato 
as being the best new variety immune from 
wart disease grown at the Institute’s testing 
station at Ormskirk. The award is an 
English triumph, the raisers being Messrs. 
Sutton, of Reading. For many years Scottish 
The Dun- 


merce, and a great future is predicted for it. 


/ 


BEES. 
Buckeye hives, 

As a beekeeper, and having this season 
secured two ‘* Buckeye ’’ hives, I was very 
interested in your article, September 30th, page 
663. I find the Buckeye hives so far most 
satisfactory. They are well made and fitted, 
and without in any way condemning our 
useful W.B.C. patterns I rather prefer the 
Buckeye for the following reasons :—Cost is 
less in first instance, the larger frames give 
the bees a betiter chance, the reversible bottom 
board gives a choice of two depths below the 
frames and is easy to clean, and the makers’ 
claim to a hive which keeps an even tempera- 


ture by using double-packed walls is certainly — 


a just claim. I do not like the self-spacing 
ends alone; our metal ends are best. -I have 
yet to find how the bees will winter in them. 
It will be most interesting to watch them by 
the side of others and find which ‘* make up ” 
first. I know it is easily possible to procure 
larger frames, ‘‘ Commercial,’’ for use in our 
hives, and I think it is all for the good of bees 
to give them room below. The past three 
seasons have not been at all good. I hear of 
beekeepers in this district finding no honey 
left below already. Feeding will have to be 
general. ee 
I am much interested in your bee notes. Is 

it possible to make them a regular weekly 
feature? I would like to see more articles on 
bees, honey, wax, etc. 
welcome information on the quality, appear- 
ance, and how honey is judged. ; 
Te SAL Tee wate 


Isle of Wight disease. 

What appears to be the best cure out for 
this scourge is to be found in the following 
letter to the Times by Mr. John W. Moir, 
Hon. Librarian, Scottish Beekeepers’ As-. 
sociation. That Dr. Rennie has experi- 
mented with it, and with good result, is a 
strong recommendation :— : 

‘“T have been trying for long to find a 
cure for this dreadful disease of adult 
bees. Collosol sulphur (Crookes), a very 
finely-divided preparation fed to bees, 
seems to reach the blood stream, and 
eventually to poison and kill the mites in ~ 
about 20 days. Dr. Rennie gave me 
some-assistance with this, and found the 
bees almost free of living acari. I am ~ 
very anxious that beekeepers should try 

this remedy extensively ; now is the time, . 


v 


when so many stocks have to be fed up ~~ 


for winter, to try either taking away all 
their: winter stores except pollen, and . 
feeding thick sugar syrup diluted with an ~ 
equal quantity of collosol sulphur, or 


some less drastic use of this drug.” 
°<BeRvills 


Bees anid Statice incana. 
-Last year I wrote you about bees and 
Statice incana. 
of this plant now in full blossom, and liter- 
ally covered with bees. This is a neighbour- 
hood where bees revel.in Clover (White or 
Dutch), a recognised honey plant. Now that 
this is over, Statice, when grown in quan- 
tity, must be of great assistance to bees in 
filling their larder, an extra super-hafvest, as 
it were. All the more useful because we are 


having a very cold and cheerless summer. 


As the men were cutting the blossom 1 
heard one humourless old fellow say, ‘* The 
bees be in clover, they be.’’ In which remark 
there was more humour than he 
Nepeta Mussini is also a flower that bees are 
fond of, and they are not above varying their 
diet by a visit to the succulent Lupin seed- 
lings. Gan anyone tell me if Statice incana 
blossom makes a good quality honey? —. — 

Se ee: G. R. Downer. ~ 


4 


Personally, I should _ 


This year I have three acres | 


uessed. _ 


October 21, 1922, 


\ 
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Angrecum Scottianum. 


In this we have a departure from the usual 
Angrezcum, and it is readily distinguished by 
its terete leaves, somewhat scandent habit, 
and its large, handsome white lip, which is 
almost square. ‘This plant was introduced 
from the Comoro Islands in 1878, and it 
flowered for the first time in this country in 
1879, when it bloomed in the collection of 
Mr. R. Scott, Walthamstow, after whom the 
plant is named. It is a dwarf-growing 

~ species, has pure white flowers, and the 
characteristic spur of the lip is between 3 
inches and 4 inches long. Like most other 
small-growing Angracums, it should be 
placed in a teak wood basket, and grown in 
a mixture of good fibrous peat and Sphag- 
num Moss. Suspend the plants from the 
- — rafters of the plant stove or warm Orchid 
= house, where the atmosphere is kept fairly 
_ moist, especially during the summer. Shade 
~ will be needed when the weather is hot, and 
at no time ought the roots to suffer from the 
lack of water. P B. 
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- Cattleya Hardyana. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society a superb group of this beautiful 
Cattleya was on view from the famous collec- 

-tion of Baron Bruno Schroeder, The Dell, 
Englefield Green, It contained coloured varie- 

ties of unusual merit, while the forms of C. 
Hardyana alba were equally attractive. These 

-. have pure white sepals and petals, and the 
~ lJabellums are of various shades of crimson 
and violet. C. Hardyana is a natural hybrid, 
and is derived from the intercrossing of C. 
aurea and C. Warscewiczi, often known as C. 
gigas. The subject of ‘this note was raised 
in several collections, the variety of C. 
Warscewiczi, known as F. M. Beyrodt, play- 
_ing an important part in creating such excel- 
lent white varieties of C. Hardyana. It is a 
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collection, in fact, it is often represented by 
- several examples, 





Lelia crispa. 
e This was one of the first Lalias to be grown 
in this country, being sent from Rio de 


y 


rae 
© 


Si alae Bie ia a 


Bact 


i 
— 


_ that produces its flowers in August. The 
__ sepals and petals are somewhat narrow, white 
_. often flushed with light rose, the: lip much 

—é€risped, bright purple, with deeper veinings. 

As-might be expected, this Lelia was largely 

_ employed by the early hybridists, but 

- although many of the hybrids left little to be 
_. désired so far as colour was coricerned, the 
_ sepals and petals were often narrow and not 

_up to present-day requirements. Prfobably 

Lelio-Cattleya Nysa and L.-C. Pellas are two 
of the best, and they are still represented in 

~ many collections. Die 3: 







Cattleya Bowringiana. 

- This autumn-flowering Cattleya ought now 
_ ito be growing freely, and it is advisable to 
-. keep the plants as well up to the light as may 
’ be convenient. Copiotis supplies of moisture 


are absolutely imperative, and these should be 
__. maintained until the flowering period arrives, 


watering, and should the bracts which sheath 
the new growths show a tendency to become 
black it may be assumed that too much mois- 
; ture is being afforded, and the sick plant 
ought to be kept rather dry for a few days. 
- _C. Bowringiana shotild be potted immediately 
_after the plants go out of bloom. Kirk. | 


we 


- 





fine Cattleya, and worthy of a place in every ~ 


Janeiro in 1826, and it is about the only one ~ 


There is, however, a medium in respect of_ 
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North of England Horticultural Society. 
Harrogate, October 1Jth, 12th, and 13th, 1922, 


Under very promising auspices for the 

future of this society, which has been revived 
after 4 lapse of some years, mostly due to the 
war, the three days’ exhibition of fruit, 
flowers, atid vegetables was held in the Win- 
ter Gardens. The display of flowers was par- 
ticularly striking, the ensemble demonstrating 
that, though the conditions as to size and 
colour are better for Apples in the South and 
Midlands, the North can at least successfully 
compete in the production of autumn blooms. 
The show was formally inaugurated by the 
Mayor of Harrogate (Alderman Raworth), 
supported by Mr. J. S. Brunton (chairman), 
the Rev. J. Bernard Hall (hon. secretary), the 
Rev. C. Gallacher and Mr. H. Dyson Walker, 
trustees of the society appointed in February, 
1921. 
_ The schedule was divided into five sections, 
including ohe for non-competitive exhibits, 
the four competitive sections being respec- 
tively open to Yorkshire, four northern coun- 
ties (Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
thotland, and Durham), six northern counties 
(bringing in Yorkshire and Lancashire), all 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and a sec- 
tion for a decorative group of plants, flowers, 
etc., for the six northern counties. There was 
a further section of twelve classes, each pro- 
viding for one dish of five Apples, open to the 
six northern counties, but nurserymen and 
market growers excluded. Notwithstanding 
the fact that only amateurs could compete, 
the section was interesting in that the nine 
named varieties were representative market 
sorts, namely, Worcester Pearmain, James 
Grieve, Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of the 
Pippins, Ribston Pippin, Warner’s King, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seedling, and 
Newton Wonder. The first prize in eleven 
out of twelve classes in this section was se- 
cured by Mr. W. Orr, Lancaster, for fruit 
grown at Silverdale. 

The outstanding fruit display was that 
made by Messrs. W. Seabrook and Sons, 
Ltd.; Chelmsford, who occupied the whole of 
the concert platform space in the Winter 
Gardens, and comprised 128 packages of 
boxed Apples and- some 4o or so dishes of 
Apples and Pears. They were awarded- the 
gold medal of the society and the Penrose 
Green Challenge Cup. The Lady Kathleen 
Pilkington Challenge Cup went to Messrs. 
Dickson and Robinson, Manchester, for a 
fine display of Michaelmas Daisies and 
Gladioli, which also gained the society’s gold 
medal. The Championship Cup presented by 
Mr. Herbert Webster (open to all England) 
was awarded to Mrs. Whitehead, Cringle 
House, Harrogate (gardener, Mr. J. Wilkin- 


~ son), for a collection of fruit; in addition, this 


“éxhibitor’s collection secured a second prize 
in the Yorkshire section for fruit, a silver 
medal of the society for vegetables, and a 
first prize for a decorative group of flowers, 
plants, etc. : 

Another gold medal was awarded by the 
society to. Messrs. T. Rivers and Sons, Saw- 


bridgeworth, Herts, for a collection of fruit, ~ 


among which Apples Ribston Pippin, New- 


ton Wonder, Bismarck, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, _ 


and Cox’s Orange Pippin were noticeable, as 
well as Pears Conference and Doyenné du 
Comice. The new Apple, Thomas Rivers, 
which was shown, is a dual purpose variety 
“in season as a cooker from October until 
Christmas. Herbaceous plants, Roses, and 
fruit were displayed in nice-variety by Messrs. 
Kent and Brydon, Darlington (large silver 
gilt medal). Interest at the stand of Messrs. 
Isaac House and Son, Westbury-on-Trvm, 
Bristol, was centred in the new seedling Sca- 


bious of delightful colour (large silver gilt 
medal). Orchids were featured by Messrs. 
Mansell and Hatcher, Ltd., Rawdon (large 
silver gilt medal). Messrs. Edward. Webb 
and Sons, Ltd., Stourbridge, put up an excel- 
lent collection of vegetables, including Cauli- 
flowers, Potatoes, Parsnips, Carrots, Cucum- 
bers, Capsicums, Tomatoes, Onions, and 
Celery, and were awarded a large silver gilt 
medal. It was in nearly every respect a fine 
display, but points may have been lost on 
Celery and Cauliflowers. Messrs. Stuart 
and Mein, Kelso, secured a large silver gilt 
medal for a collection of their Scottish seed 
Potatoes. Among them we noticed Kerr’s 
Pink, Bishop, Great Scot, Up-to-Date, Field 
Marshal, an extra good dish of White City 
(kidney), and Mein’s Chieftain (a new, rather 
flat tuber with rough russet skin).~-Mr. E. J. 
Parsons, Worcester, made an interesting dis- 
play with fruit, etc., his exhibits including 
some fine Berberis, Apples Chas. Ross (choice 
samples), Emperor Alexander, Ben’s Red, 
Wealthy, and Rival, and Pears Doyenné du 
Comice, Durondeau, and Beurré Clairgeau 
(silver gilt medal). Major J. W. Dent, of Tad- 
caster and Ribston Hall, Knaresborough, in- 
cluded in his collection of Apples some speci- 
mens of Ribston, the variety which originated 
at Ribston Hall. He showed a plate of very 
fine specimens of Pear Pitmaston Duchess, 
and his bunches of Grapes, varying in weight 
from 7 lbs., were of the Barbarossa variety, 
worked on a Muscat stock for flavour, and 
grown from a vine 80 years old (large silver 
medal). The society awarded silver medals to 
Mr. W. Sheepshanks, Atthington Hall (gar- 
dener, Mr. O. Wilson), for decorative groups ; 
Messrs. A. Greenwood and Co., Wetherby, 
fruit and plants, including Apples and Pears, 
shrubs in pots, Saxifragés, Junipers, and Sem- 
pervivums; Mr. J. Mallender, Scrooby, Baw- 
try, for an excellent display of Tritoma, the 
finest. variety shown being Mount Etna. 
For his collection of hardy fruit Mr. Arthur 
Farnell, Bingley, was awarded the large 
bronze medal. The Apples, in size and colour 
(or lack of it), were characteristic of North 
of England fruit, and for stuff grown in an 
exposed position 600 feet above sea level were 
quite worthy specimens, having regard to the 
cold season. Newton Wonder and Lady 
Sudeley were notable, and Benoni appeared 
to do well in the North of England. Other 
awards were made by the society to Mr. Geo. - 


Weighall, Harrogate (Potatoes), Mr. J. 
Thorpe, Harrogate (fruiterer’s display), 
Messrs. Laxton, Bedford (fruit), and Mr. 


T. E. Fenwick, Scarborough. 

In the competitive classes, Mr. D. Wil- 
liams, Helmsley Gardens; Messrs. G. Knight 
and Sons, Knaresborough; Mr. J. B. Cheval- 
lier, Aspall Hall, Suffolk; and Mr. H. Rudd, 
Hunsingore, were the principal winners for 
collections of fruit. Another winner, Mr. 
R. J. Foster, of Stockeld Park, Wetherby, is 
to be complimented upon his cordon Pears, 
Marguerite Marrilat and Souvenir de Con- 
grés; in a collection which took a first place 
in the six northern counties sections. 








Bees are in good condition in North-East 
Forfar, North-West Lanark, and Central 
Perth, and the yield of honey in those districts 
is expected to be about normal. In North- 
West Aberdeen, Ross, and North Argyll the 
stocks are also healthy, but the prospects of 
the yield are not so good. In South-West, 
Central, and North-East Aberdeen the condi- 
tion of the Stocks varies from indifferent to 
bad ahd thé honey yield is reported to be 
small. : rs 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Treatment of Crinum. 


(E. B.).—You cannot interfere with your 
Crinum now, and the only thing is to see 
that it does not suffer from want of water, 
as the strain of supporting the two offsets is 
considerable. We presume the bulb is in a 
pot, in which case early next year, before 
it starts into growth, it should be turned out 
of the pot and have a sufficient number of 
the roots loosened to enable you to get at 
the base of the bulb. It will then not be at 
all a difficult matter to detach the two off- 
sets with some attendant roots. They should 
then be potted and kept somewhat closer than 
before, till the roots take possession of the 
new soil. When these offsets are removed 
the old bulb may, of course, be again re- 
potted. 


Growing Lobelia for show. 

(‘Cuckoo ’’).—The trailing or spreading 
kinds of Lobelia, such as L. speciosa, L. 
Paxtoniana, and the taller, larger-flowering 
L. ramosa varieties, can all be raised from 
seed, which may be sown in February or 
March. When large erfough to handle prick 
out the plants into boxes about 2 inches 
apart, water and shade from the sun. When 
the plants have made a good growth and 
become well rooted, lift each with as much 
soil attached to the roots as it is possible to 
obtain, and transfer them to the pots in 
which they are desired to bloom. Until this 
takes place be careful not to let. the plants 
waste their energies in producing flowers. 
If the plants are not required until late sum- 
mer and early autumn, the seed need not be 
sown before the end of March. A mixture 
of two-thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould 
with a liberal addition of silver sand, makes 
a suitable compost. Pass this through a 
z-inch sieve, fill a pan two-thirds full, and 
make firm. Then fill to within 4 inch of the 
rim with-some of the same kind of compost 
which has been passed through a 32-inch sieve 
and make firm with the surface as level 
as possible. Well water with a fine rosed 
water-can, and allow it to stand for an hour 
to drain before sowing the seed, which is 
very fine, and requires great care evenly to 
distribute ‘it over the prepared surface. A 
thin scattering of fine sand, with the exercise 
of gentle pressure, suffices to hold the seed 
in plate. Until germination takes place, 
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keep the pan covered with a sheet of glass, 
with paper or Moss on top to exclude light. 
When moisture is needed, partly immerse the 
pan in a bucket of water. A similar com- 


- post to that mentioned above, but not sifted, 


with slight addition of old: Mushroom manure 
or well-rotted dung and some silver sand, 
will answer for the final potting of the plants. 
Once the plants are established in the boxes 
a pit or greenhouse will provide suitable 
quarters, and the same after they have been 


potted off. 
FRUIT. 


Apples diseased. 

(W. Crossman),—The Apples appear tous 
to be affected with the brown spot disease of 
Apples, which is in an incipient stage, but 
on cutting the fruit we find the disease on 
one side of the largest to be in an advanced 
stage. The cause of the disease has not, so 
far as we are aware, yet been discovered; 
neither has a remedy been found. To re- 
duce the risk of its spreading and contami- 
nating other fruits, we advise the gathering 
and burning of all infected fruits. 


Pears going sleepy. 

(H. Wiler).—It is one of the drawbacks to 
many Pears that they go soft or sleepy in 
the centre, while they look quite firm on the 
outside. It is hard to say whether this can 
be regarded as a disease or natural decay. 
It is a trouble incidental to many varieties 
under the best culture. We have never heard 
of any remedy. It is just possible that it may 
be due to the lack of lime or some other need- 
ful constituent. We know that a liberal addi- 
tion of mortar rubble often works wonders, 
and you would do well to try it or else some 
fresh lime. You should remove some of the 
top soil, so that the lime may come into con- 
tact with the roots 


VEGETABLES, 


Cabbage—grubs in. 


(Argyll).—Your Cabbages are attacked by 
an insect known as the Cabbage leaf miner, 
and also by a fungus known as white rust. 
There is little to be done to cure the insect 
attacks. The grubs live within the tissues of 
the leaves and, therefore, are not reached by 
any spray. If you have only a small number 
of plants some good may be done by pinching 
the blisters on the leaves and so killing the 
grubs within. The fungus is rarely serious, 
being: mostly confined to the seedling stage, 
and with good cultivation ithe plants will grow 
out of it. Infection takes place, in most 
cases, from wild plants of the same order, 
Shepherd’s Purse and the like, so they should 
be destroyed wherever possible. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


J. M. Tillard.—Your best plan will be to 
procure a copy of ‘‘ The English Flower Gar- 
den,’’ in which the whole question of hardy 
plants is dealt. with and illustrations as to 
suitable plants and their arrangement given. 

R. B.—Your best plan, when the leaves 
have all fallen, is to spray the trees 
thoroughly with caustic alkali solution, which 
can be had from any horticultural sundries- 
man. Strictly follow the instructions sent 
with it. : 

A. J. P.—Apply in the spring, giving enough 
to whiten the ground. 

S. B.—The soil you send, if given plenty of 
manure, should, in our opinion, grow any 
market garden crops. Your best plan will be 
to get it analysed, and in this way find out if 
any ingredient suitable for market garden 
crops is absent, and, on learning this, make 
up the deficiency. 


J. E., Burnley.—No, you cannot show thent — 


as outdoor-grown, as you use lights to help 
them on. 


~ 


‘choicest Roses. : 
Messrs. Maurice Prichard and Sons, Christ-— 


of Sweet Peas. 


October 21, 1922. 
NAMES OF PLANTS. Saye, 


J. H. Turner.—1, Magnolia sp.; 2, must 
see flowers; 3, Polygonum sachalinense; 4, 
send in bloom. 

T. B.—1, Cotoneaster frigida; 2, one of the 
many forms of Nephrolepis exaltata; 3, 
Begonia metallica; 4, Begonia maculata. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


M. P.—1, Northern Greening; 2, Adam’s 
Pearmain; 3, Small Queen; 4, Yorkshire 
Greening. When sending fruit for name, 
please read our rules as to the number we 
undertake to name in any one week. 

Barlow Scott.—Apples: 1, Norfolk Beau- 
fin; 2, may be Cellini; 3, Adam’s Pearmain. » 

Bosmere.—Apple Cambusnethau Pippin. 

P. Clutterbuck.—Pear Fondante d’Automne. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., Maid- 
stone.—Catalogue of fruit-trees, profusely 
illustrated and with full descriptions of each 
variety. 

Messrs. D. Prior and Son, Ltd., Colchester. 
~-Descriptive catalogue of Roses and other 
plants. aes 

Messrs. Smith and Ellis, 11, Little Britain, 
E.C. 1.—List of bulbs and autumn sundries. 

Mr. F. C. Woodcock, Drum Hill, Walmer. 
—Catalogue of Giant-flowered Sweet Peas. 

Messrs. J. Cheal-and-Sons, Ltd., Crawley. 
—Roses and fruit-trees. 

Messrs. 
comprehensive 





catalogue of the world’s 


church, Hants.—Herbaceous- and 
plants, aquatics, shrubs, and climbers. 

Mr. F. Tomlinson, 3, St. Thomas Street, 
S.E. 1.—Autumn bulb list. 


alpine 


Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick Rose Gar- 


dens, Colchester.—Roses for autumn, 1922. 

Mr. W. Wells, Junr., Merstham, Surrey.— 
A comprehensive list of herbaceous and alpine 
plants. ~ = 

Mr. J. Birmingham, 34, Beech Street, 
Barbican, E.C.—Illustrated list of bulbs, 
hardy plants, Roses, etc. — : ( 

Messrs. R. Dell and Sons, Ltd:, 33, Tach- 
brook Street, S.W.—-Illustrated list of Dutch 
bulbs with cultural directions. © ~ 


The King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford. . 


Descriptive list of Roses. 

Messrs. _ Bees,  Ltd., ~ Liverpool.—The 
October issue of the ‘‘ Busy Bee”’ is a guide 
and catalogue combined. It js fully illus- 


trated in colour and photogravure, and con- 
tains valuable hints on Rose culture. ates 


Messrs. C. P. Kinnell and Co., Ltd., 65, 
Southwark Street, S.E.—Boilers, green-— 
houses, and greenhouse fittings fully deseribed 
in a booklet entitled ‘‘ Making the Most’ of 
Your Greenhouse.”’ : + 

Robert A. Morris, 225, Bristol Street, Bir- 
mingham.—Catalogue of bulbs, Roses, etc. 


The Hampton Plant Co., New Malden.— — 
List of guaranteed Roses, with an attractive — 


discount offer. g 

Messrs. W. Seabrook and Sons, Ltd., 
Chelmsford.—Descriptive illustrated catalogue 
of fruit-trees and Roses, containing valuable 
cultural hints. 


G. H.~-Mackereth, Ltd., Ulverston.—List . 


Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford.—Illus- 
trated, descriptive catalogue of fruit. 
tains details of many new varieties. j 
Barnham Nurseries, Ltd.—Catalogue of. 
ornamental shrubs. nese, ae % 
T. E. Harrison and Sons, Darras Hill 
Nurseries, Ponteland, .Newcastle.—List of 
Violas. ‘ee 
Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield.—~ 
Hardy plants and bulbs. " 
E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Burton Con- 
stable and Hull.—Nursery list for 1922-1923. 


Ketten Bros., Luxembourg.—A \ 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.” 
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Warts on 


Complaints come frequently from those 
who have not had much experience in Grape 
culture about the prevalence of warty-like 
excrescences upon the under sides of the 
leaves. This is the effect of one of the errors 


ys —too much moisture—in the treatment of 


Vines which amateurs commit. Especially in 
the case of young Vines is it more noticeable. 


_ Vines which have their foliage covered on the 


under side with warts cannot perfect a crop 


—of Grapes so well as those which have their 


leaves free of such unnatural excrescences. 
This defect in growth is the outcome of too 
much moisture upon the leaves and atmo- 
spherically. In the latter form the mischief 
is most generally committed, although in con- 
junction with an insufficient supply of fresh 
air. Among cultivators generally it is a rule 
to damp the surface of the borders, paths, 
walls, and stages, if there be any inside the 
house, twice daily, and in some instances 
oftener. This treatment is all very well when 
judiciously carried out—that is, when the 
days are bright, so that an abundance of air 
can be admitted to the house without unduly 
cooling the temperature; but loading the in- 
side of the house with moisture when the out- 
side elements do not admit of sufficient fresh 
air being admitted, causes the formation of 
the warts. In the case of new vineries, or 


-even old ones, where the Vines have just been 


planted, many persons make it the rule to 
thoroughly drench the foliage twice daily 
during the time growth is active. This treat- 
ment may be correct when the weather is hot 
and the outside atmosphere dry, but when the 
atmosphere is loaded with moisture, and but 
little of the sun’s power felt, then the daily 
syringing twice, or even once, is a mistake. 
Successful Grape-growers study the weather 
daily before determining the treatment the 
Vines shall receive for that day, as upon this 
depends much of their success. 

A superabundance of atmospheric moisture 
inside any vinery must be avoided. Moisture 


is necessary for the life and success-of the 


Vines in perfecting their crop of fruit, but it 
should be given in such a manner as to be 
easily balanced by a judicious supply of fresh 
air. The first thing to do when Vine-leaves 
are affected with warts is to check the supply 
of moisture in the air by damping down the 
borders only whefi the weather is bright, and 
this but once daily, preferring the afternoon 
at the time of closing the house. Air should 
be admitted very early in the morning, when 


‘the tempreature reaches 70 degs.. When the 


_ 
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Vine-leaves. 


temperature_is allowed to rise to 80 degs. 


~before any air is given, the air in the house 


becomes stagnant, and is not conducive to a 
healthy growth of the Vines. The pores of 
the leaves become so gorged with an excess 
of moisture that assimilation is hindered to a 
serious extent, the result being warty foliage. 


Heuchera sanguinea, 


(See page 724.) 


If the atmosphere outside is loaded with mois- 
ture it is the height of folly to do likewise 
inside the vinery. By equalising the supply 
of moisture and heat in the vinery, both very 
necessary matters in Grape culture, Vines 
affected with warty foliage can be cleared of 
these. excrescences in the future growth. It 
is not possible, perhaps, to rid the present 
leaves of the warts when once thoroughly 
affected, but the after growth can be made 
perfect by a judicious application of air to the 
housé, aided by the proper regulation of mois- 
ture. VitTIs. 





Notes of the Week. 


The Lily of the Field (Sternbergia 
lutea). 

Found abundantly in the vales of Pales- 
tine, and said to be the Lily of Scripture, this 
is again.in bloom with me. The bulbs are 
planted at the foot of sunny sheltering walls, 
where their polished strap-shaped leaves and 
rich yellow flowers are beautiful. It is the 
great autumn Daffodil of Parkinson, but to 

*the casual observer would be looked upon as 
an enlarged Crocus. E. M. 


Carnation Bookham Clove. 

This is a great improvement on the old 
Crimson Clove, and is a really good thing, 
the Clove scent being very powerful. Every 
one likes the delicious Clove scent which one 
associates with Carnations, but which, alas! 
so many of the varieties lack. Happily 
more attention is being paid by raisers to 
perfume than formerly, not only in the case 
of Carnations, but of Roses, too. 


Ww. .Q. €. 


Berberis Pratti and B. yunnanensis. 


Nothing has given me more pleasure this 
autumn than the varieties of Berberis, which 
I got in spring. They were chosen from cata- 
logues without special knowledge of them. 
The two most beautiful are Berberis Pratti 
and B. yunnanensis, the first on account of 
its berries, which at present are of the most 
exquisite semi-transparent rose and cream I 
have ever seen. The leaves are dark, shining 
green. The charm of Berberis yunnanensis 
lies in its foliage, which is now the softest 
red imaginable, not the fierce red of B. Thun- 
bergi, but a pleasing rose-red. These two 
shrubs will give pleasure to all who see them. 

ROSEMARY. 


The pink-fruited Pyrus Vilmorini. 

This distinct shrub, which is now fruiting 
with me, promises to be quite an acquisition. 
It comes from W. China and was first raised 
in France by Mons. Maurice de Vilmorin. In 
growth, as in fruit, it is distinct from all the 
other Pyrus of this group, hardy in this coun- 
try, and, unlike the majority, it has a ten- 
dency to start from the ground rather than 
assume treé form—at least, that is the be- 
haviour of the plants I grow. Slender and 
rather erect, shoots spring up clothed with 
pretty pinnate leaves, and in June the white 
flowers appear in clusters about 3 inches 
across. These are succeeded by the attractive 
fruits, which at first are of a dull red colour, 
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but in September, when they are approaching 
maturity, the fruits change to a lovely pale 
rose-pink shade which is quite distinct and 
unique, reminding one of the pink fruits of 
some of the Pernettya family.. It appears to 
be a slow grower. GoNMosse 


Rose Golden Emblem. 

This Rose appears to be meeting with a 
good reception everywhere, and is locked upon 
by many as the best deep yellow Hybrid Tea 
we have. Some blooms cut on October 6th 
were perfect in both form and colour, .and 
remind one somewhat of the highly-tinted 
blossoms of Maréchal Niel, which used to be 
so popular.. Golden Emblem is of a good 
constitution and a prolific bloomer. I. hear 
many inquiries are being made concerning 
it this season, and doubtless there will be 
numerous orders given for it during the next 
few weeks. MIDLANDER. 


Bedding Dahlia Coltness Gem. 


Some years ago I saw this dwarf bedding 
single Dahlia in the Queen’s Park, Glasgow, 
and contributed a short note upon it to 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Since that time it 
seems to have gained in favour, and it has 
now found its way into quite a number of 
private. gardens. This season it has been 
more in evidence than ever, and I have seen 
it in quite a number of good gardens, where 
its dwarf stature, its sturdy habit, and its 
bright crimson-scarlet flowers have been much 
admired. -I believe that it originated in the 
gardens whose name it bears. It has now, I 
observe, found its way to Wisley along with 
other Dahlias under trial by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and it will be a matter of 
surprise if it should not receive favourable 
notice from the Floral Committee. 

S. ARNOTT. 


The nodding Virgin’s Bower (Clematis 
Rehderiana), 

This charming Clematis delights everyone 
with its abundant growth and nodding, Cow- 
slip-scented flowers. I grow it in various 
positions, but in none is it so effective this 
year as where it is employed to furnish the 
easterly walls of an entrance porch. In this 
position it is battling with a Reve d’Or Rose, 
the branches of which form a partial support 
to its long graceful growths, enabling these 
to fall about in a very pretty way. There is 
a pleasing warm yellow tint about the whole 
plant which enhances the charm of its gar- 
lands of flowers. For the position it now 
occupies I know nothing more suitable, as, 
having reached a height of about 20 feet, the 
trailing growths may faltin all directions, re- 
vealing their beauty to the greatest advantage. 
It is a vigorous grower and has been used 
with beautiful results to fight its way among 
large Holly-trees, over the face of which the 
trailing flowery growths are very effective. 
It is curious that this pretty Clematis was 
grown in France several years hefore it was 
introduced to this country. All who can pro- 
vide a host tree or who have a high wall to 
clothe should not overlook the decorative value 
of this plant. E. M. 


Sweet Pepper Bush (Clethra alnifolia) 
by the waterside. 

Native of North America, this shrub is quite 
hardy and valuable for the low-lying parts of 
our gardens; indeed, it will not thrive on the 
elevated sun-scorched hillsides and. dry 
borders. Groups of this shrub are most effec- 
tive by the waterside at the present time (mid- 
September) and have been so for the past few 
weeks. The rather erect bushes, each about 
9 feet in height, revel.in the cool, moist con- 
ditions prevailing, both leaves and flowers be- 
ing unusual in their richness and size. The 
feathery spikes, each 6 inches long, of creamy- 
white flowers, are borne in the wildest pro- 
fusion and fill the air with their delicious 
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fragrance. These flower-laden bushes form 
a very pleasing feature as they rise in the-fore- 
ground of masses of Siberian Crabs in all 
their brilliant colours, the lower branches of 
which intermingle with those of the Pepper 
Bushes. I do not know of a more. useful 
flowering shrub for waterside planting unless 
it is our native Viburnum Opulus, the great 
bushes of which are gorgeous in their mantle 
of crimson leaves and immense trusses of rich 
red fruit. The effect of this remarkable shrub 
when it has attained a height of 15 feet and 
its pendent fruit-laden shoots kissing the 
water is a glorious one. Unlike the fruits of 
the Rowan, these remain upon the shrubs for 
a very long period. E. M. 


Chaste Tree (Vitex Agnus-castus). 
This graceful shrub, with its divided aro- 
matic leaves—always pretty in themselves— 
has failed to develop its flowers properly, this 
year, owing to the absence of sunshine and 
the cold, wet days. Last season it was beau- 
tiful, but although its clusters of flowers are 
formed, | am afraid we shall lose their pleas- 
ing lilac colour this season. 
the benefit of a low, warm wail, but the soil 
is of a heavy, sticky character, and this in 
a cold season is unfavourable to shrubs of 
this nature, which will give of their best 
under the most favourable conditions only. 


MesG. M: 


The Japanese Windflower (Anemonz 
japonica) in an old wall. 

Both the white and pink forms of this fine 
autumn flower have established themselves in 
an old stone wall, and are as vigorous as 
their fellows growing in the borders. In 
their unique position they are a pleasing fea- 
ture, their flowers being most effective against 
the old lichen-clad stones. Several years ago 
the border, which runs along the foot of this 
wall, was filled with these plants, and as 
the roots in«question are from 4 feet to 5 feet 
high in the wall, they would appear to be 
self-sown. seedlings. Anyway, they are effec- 
tive, and serve to show what a variety of 
conditions these rambling-rooted plants will 
succeed in, and how happy they would be 
grouped in rough, stony places. 

Gs. MES. 
Staff Tree (Celastrus scandens). 

How beautiful this climber has been for the 
past fortnight, the rich and beautiful golden 
colour of its leaves being quite a  strik- 
ing feature even from a distance. It is 
scrambling over a tall archway, where. its 
twining growths have had considerable free- 
dom, and even after this dull, sunless summer 
the leaves form one of the richest pieces of 
colour in the garden, I have raised several 
plants from seeds, hoping that in due course 
I shall enjoy their handsome fruits, as at 
present the older plants fruit very sparsely. 
This climber being unisexual, both male and 
female should be planted together, and the 
growths allowed to become entangled. Those 
who have never met with a good specimen of 
this laden with fruit have missed a very beau- 
tiful sight. I remember seeing a plant in 
Kew Gardens, the arching, slender branches 
of which were a mass of fruit clusters. These 
are at first almost like large Peas, and as 
they reach maturity split open, disclosing 
brilliant scarlet seeds, and the shrub is then 
one of singular grace and beauty. It is not 
at all particular as to soil, and will grow in 
almost any position where there is sufficient 
nutriment for its abundant roots. E. M. 


Peas Autocrat and Gladstone in autumn. 


Undoubtedly these are the best late kinds, 
especially when the selection is good.- In the 


‘last half of September I saw a very fine dish 


of Autocrat exhibited at a smali show at 
Jordans equal to any I have seen by the best 
vegetable exhibitors at the R.H.S. The ex- 
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hibitor, a lady, had cut them off just as they 
grew. Evidently the abundance of moisture 
in the soil has been helpful to the late Peas. 
Inthe garden the above grew in, there will be 
good Peas till frost destroys them. In a 
cottage garden about the same time I saw a 
fine row of Gladstone with an enormous 
crop. These were sown ‘after the earliest 
Potatoes. had been dug. In my own garden 
I have had a continuous supply till the be- 
ginning of October. That fine old Pea Ne 
Plus Ultra has done splendidly from seed sown 
at the end of March. This is hard to beat, 
but it grows so tall. i og Oy ie: He 


Rose La France. 

Regarding this variety no praise can be too 
great. For upwards of 4o years I have grown 
it, and if I had to grow only one this would 
be the one. I have grown it on a light soil in 


North Hants, in a low position on a strong - 


loam in Dorset, and on the sandy soil of West 
Surrey. In each instance it gave good re- 
sults. This season, in my garden at Jordans 
(South Bucks), on a strong loam full of 
stones, I have had some perfect blooms. 
These were from small dwarf plants on the 
Seedling Briar. Planted in February -the 
plants are in a robust condition. The situa- 
tion is high and does not favour mildew. 
J. CRooKk. 


Chrysanthemum Cissbury White. 


In your issue of October 14th ‘* H. S.,” on 
page 689, commients upon Chrysarithemum 
Cissbury White as if it were not an early- 


flowering variety, possibly because it was_ 


October. 3rd when it was given the Award of 
Merit at the Holland Park Exhibition. 
writing-to correct that erroneous impression 
as the raiser and owner of the stock. I com- 


menced cutting blooms for market the last _ 


week in August and-on September 5th put 
some blooms before the R.H.S. Floral Com- 
mittee at the R.H.S. Hall, but having had 
an extraordinary plague of earwigs these 
blooms were not up to the best standard, so 
obtained no award then. On September 18th 


the N.C.S. granted a first-class certificate, 


and then on October 3rd the R.H.S. granted 
an Award of Merit. On October 5th all the 
good marketable blooms were cut, so that I 


think Cissbury White is rightly an early- 


flowering outdoor variety and the blooms 
keep well for a fortnight in water. It can be 
lifted .and potted to flower indoors and 
scarcely shows it has been transplanted. 
Dunstable. S. AISH. 


Ampelopsis Veitchi. \ 

I cannot agree with ‘* Woodbastwick’s ”’ 
condemning Ampelopsis Veitchi —in 
sweeping terms, because it does not creep 
under tiles or slates, but rather binds them; 
its nature is to climb over. I can speak from 
experience that this beautiful creeper does.not 
injure any building; when it reaches any 


spouts or guttering it can so easily be cut — 


back. Ivy is the terror, this forcing its way 
into any interstices it meets with—it is so 
tough and persistent. What an improvement 
there has been since the introduction of 
Ampelopsis Veitchi in the appearatice of many 
a dead wall and old rambling house in Hamp- 
shire and Dorset, where at the present 
moment the gorgeous leaves and_ delicate 
tendrils fall over and disguise architectural 
blunders and stucco monstrosities. Clematis 
and. Jessamine need nailing up and attention 
(recommended by ‘‘ Woodbastwick ”’); not so 


A. Veitchi, which is not in the same category __ 
I wonder why Ivy is allowed to — 
grow around the trunks of large trees, for 

it strangles them in its embrace and even- 


with them. 


tually kills them. Ivy should be early cut off 


at the root and so preserve the tree from 


destruction. 
Bournemouth. 
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Plum Late Orange, 


A valuable addition to late dessert Plums is 
the subject of our illustration. With the ex- 
ception of Coe’s Golden Drop, late-keeping 
Plums of a yellow colour are, or were, scarce, 
so that the advent of Late Orange was gladly 
welcomed by all who have to meet a heavy 
demand for dessert fruits in variety late in 
October. As its name denotes,—it is of an 
orange colour, the fruits roundish-oval in 
shape and distinctly handsome in appearance, 
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and was given a First-class Certificate by the 
Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 





Bottling Damsons and Plums. 


The glut of Plums and of Damsons during 
the present season has led to a regrettable 
waste of good fruit, much of which, even in 
moderately-sized gardens, has been allowed 
to fall from the trees and rot. When bottling 
is suggested in such ‘cases the owner in- 
vaniably ltalks of the expense of the orthodox 
paraphernalia of bottling—steriliser, bottles, 
rubber rings, and whatnot—and, indeed, is 
inclined to look upon the process as a mystery 





Plum Late Orange in a pot, 


7 


carrying a good bloom. The flesh is richly 
flavoured and juicy, and, although not 
possessing the same rich, tender flesh and 
fine, sugary flavour so characteristic of a well- 
ripened Golden Drop, it is, nevertheless, of 
the greatest value for late work, inasmuch as 
it is a more certain cropper_than the variety 
just quoted. It is equally adapted either for 
wall culture or as a pyramid in the open gar- 
den, while for orchard-house culture it ranks 
among the best for this purpose, as visitors 
to a recent show, held in the Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, had abundant proof. 
The specimen trees in pots, carrying such ex- 
cellent crops of fruit, were a great attraction. 
Late Orange originated at Sawbridgeworth, 
the home of so many choice seedling fruits, 


only to be undertaken by the duly initiated. 
Yet ‘there are simple and inexpensive—re- 
liable, withal—ways of bottling Plums and 
Damsons, and J venture ta, offer one, used 
with great success by a very experienced cook 
in a large private establishment. The pro- 
cess is simple. I can vouch for its success. 
Bottles or other suitable glass recepitacles are 
thoroughly washed. They are then placed in 
the oven in order that they may become per- 
feotly dry. Then they are filled almost to the 
top with sound fruit. I emphasise the word 
‘“ sound ’’—and they are replaced in the oven 
until the fruit shows symptoms of being 
scalded, but not bursting. On removal at 
this stage from the oven the bottles are filled 
up with boiling water, and on the top of this 
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is poured about } inch of pure salad oil. This 
is the whole process. The bottles can be 
stored, uncovered, in a dry press or closet, 
but if dust is likely to get access’ the bottles 
or jars can be covered by. laying sheets of 
paper over their tops. I have seen fruit so 
preserved taken out sound and good two years 
after it was bottled. W. McG. 





Walnuts failing. 


Can you, or any of your readers, if they 
have had the same experience, tell me the 
cause of the failure of Walnuts? I have a 
nice young tree in its prime, and this, our 
second summer here, it has produced a quan- 
tity of fine-looking Walnuts, but so far I have 
not had a good one. They are either black 
and rotten inside or of a greenish jelly. Is it 
the low temperature and lack of sunshine or 
some fault in the tree and soil? 

Piunti W. G. FILLEuL. 





Merryweather Damson, 


Those planting Plums this autumn should 
make a note to include in their order a tree 
or two of this fine Damson. The fruit is 
much larger than the ordinary Damson, but 
retains the true Damson flavour, and the tree 
is a heavy cropper, and comes quickly into 
bearing, quite young trees giving a crop. 
When well ripened the flavour of a Damson 
is really delicious, and I look upon this 
variety as quite indispensable for late autumn 
fruit. When planting Plums of any kind, 
their partiality for lime should not be for- 
gotten, and if the soil should be naturally 
deficient, ‘ime in some form or other, old 
mortar or what not, should be incorporated at 
planting time. CG. 





Apple Lady Henniker. 


This’ Apple may confidently be recom- 
mended to the notice of plantersgwho contem- 
plate forming a small collection, and are not 
compelled to restrict themselves to two or 
three varicties. Not an old Apple in com- 
parison with many (it was sent out, I believe, 
some time in the fifties of last century), it 
has attained considerab!e popularity in some 
districts in many different forms alike as 
standard, pyramid, bush, espalier, and 
cordon, whilst in other places it is practi- 
cally unknown. It is one of the few Apples 
both large and good alike from an eating and 
cooking standpoint—what one might term a 
very fair companion to the indispensable Blen- 
heim. It is a handsome fruit, the ground 
rather a deep yellow, with vivid colouring, 
slight on the shady and deep and rich on the 
sunny sides. Babess 

Hardwick. 





Plum Reine Claude Brauneau. 


Many who know and appreciate the good 
qualities of Reine Claude -de Bavay do not 
know the variety which forms the subject-of 
this note. Yet I prefer it to the better known 
sort, for in uncertain seasons it finishes its 
crops while those of Reine Claude de Bavay 
may be unsatisfactory. Reine Claude de 
Braunheau is a consistent bearer, the fruits are 
of good size-and may be classed as of first- 
rate flavour. These are oval in shape (those 
of Reine Claude de Bavay are round, flattened 
at both ends), yellow skinned, with firm rich 
flesh. Both Plums, however, are rather thin- 
skinned and, in a wet season, are inclined to 
crack. In such a case I have found it ad- 
visable to cover the border with spare sashes, 
or pieces of corrugated iron in order to cut off, 
to some extent, the excess of moisture. In 
Scotland this Plum, to be satisfactory, must 
have the shelter of a wall. W. McG. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. — 





Southern Counti 


Bush fruits. 


The season is now sufficiently advanced to 
admit of a general overhauling of the ground 
taking place, with a view to grubbing out old 
and decrepit examples and replacing them 
with younger home-grown specimens. All 
bush fruits appreciate generous treatment in 
regard to manure, and the more decayed it 
is the more quickly is it taken up and assimi- 
lated by the roots. A liberal quantity should 
therefore be worked in with the soil when 
planting individual examples or making good 
gaps in the rows. In preparing plots for 
the making of new plantations the ground 
should be manured and double dug before- 
hand; and for Raspberries, if means will 
allow, it pays to go one spit deeper still. This 
is work which should have immediate atten- 
tion if planting is to take place at the latter 
end of November or early in December. 


Other planting. 


Preparations in respect to the opening out 
of holes not less than 4 feet in diameter for 
planting in the open should be going forward 
if there is much to be done, so that there 
shall be no delay when the trees are lifted 
in the home nursery, or if they have to be 
procured from a distance. In the first-named 
instance, lifting may be proceeded with the 
last week_in the present month. On uncon- 
genial soils provide a sufficient amount of 
soil of a more friable and congenial nature 
for covering the roots with and to give them 
a start. This little attention ofttimes means 
a gain of a whole season. Other incidental 
matters are to provide drainage for the holes 
if the site is damp, or if the sub-soil is, on test- 
ing it, found to be charged with an undue 
amount of moisture, also to provide stakes 
for securing the trees to (provisionally at 
first) as soon as planted. Drive in the stakes 
beforehand, then all risk of root mutilation 
is avoided. Make similar or larger-sized 
holes for the planting of wall trees, and if 
the new are to replace old, worn-out trees, 
see that every particle of the old roots is 
carefully dug out, or trouble with white root 
fungus may arise in the near future. In this 
case it always pays to work in a fair pro- 
portion of new loam with the staple. It 
should also be borne in mind that old lime 
rubbish is a necessity for the successful cul- 
ture of all stone fruits. 


Preparing shrubs for forcing. 


Where quantities of shrubs such as Lilacs, 
Rhododendrons, Choisya ternata, Staphylea 
colchica, Guelder Rose, ete., are required for 
decorative purposes when forced into flower 
during the winter and spring months, the 
‘present is a suitable time to get them lifted 
and potted and stood together in blocks in 
the open, plunging or surrounding the pots 
with old litter or similar non-conducting 
material, to avoid risk of damage in the 
event of severe weather setting in later on. 
They can then be taken in relays to the forc- 
ing-house as required. ; 


Early bulbs. 


_ Roman Hyacinths and the earliest flower- 
ing varieties of Polyanthus Narcissi and 
other Narcissi should be examined, and _ if 
found well rooted, remove them from the 
plunging bed of ashes or leaf soil, transfer 
to a pit or frame, and shade until growth 
takes on a natural colour, after which they 
may be introduced to warmth if very early 
flowers are required. : ; 


A. W. 
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Spring-flowering plants, _ . 

The planting of these has been completed 
under the most favourable conditions. Atten- 
tion will now be given to herbaceous borders, 
and if the weather continues favourable the 
work of replanting will be proceeded with. 
Planting at this season has many advantages, 
for, whether new borders are to be formed 
or the plants in existing ones divided and re- 
arranged, it is best done when the weather 
is open, and the nature of the various sub- 
jects may be still identified. Where it is in- 
tended to renovate existing borders or to plant 
fresh ones, the ground should be thoroughly 
well trenched and manured. 
stances existing borders might be consider- 
ably improved if the plants were lifted and 
the ground treated in this manner. Her- 
baceous plants are often allowed to remain 
undisturbed for a number of years, with the 
result that the flowers are weak and poor. 
Before trenching is commenced take up and 
lay by in a convenient place near at hand the 
whole of the plants, taking care to preserve 
the labels of the various kinds. The plants 
should be laid- in the soil temporarily or 
covered with some material that will protect 
the roots.. The ground should be trenched to 
a depth of 2 feet 6 inches. The nature of the 
soil must govern, to a great extent, the 
material used for 
Much may be done to improve a heavy or 
light soil by the addition of suitable materials. 
When the ground has settled, planting may 
be commenced, provided the weather is open 
and the ground not too wet. The heights of 
the various plants, their habit of growth, 
colour of flowers, and the'season of blooming 
are important points to remember when plant- 
ing a herbaceous border. Avoid planting very 
large clumps of any particular subject. It is, 
surprising how quickly the various subjects 
grow when properly planted. The best 
method of dividing the crowns is by inserting 
in the clump two forks back to back and 
levering them apart. Plant firmly, and mark 
the positions of those plants that are entirely 
covered with soil. When planting is com- 
pleted, the ground should be levelled, and the 
surface top-dressed with leaf soil or spent 
manure from a mushroom bed. E 


Late Cauliflowers 


of the Autumn Giant type should not be ex- 
posed to the weather or. their value may be 


considerably lessened. The usual method of. 


protection by tying up the leaves carefully 
over the curd is sufficient to keep off a few 
degrees of frost. If unheated pits or frames 
are available it is advisable to lift the very 
late plants with good balls of soil attached to 
the roots, and plant them fairly close together 
in them. Give a good watering immediately 
after the planting has been done. In favour- 


able weather admit all the air possible to the 


plants. 


Autumn Broccolf, 

owing to the mildness of the season, are 
“turning in’? earlier than usual. These need 
to be closely watched, it being necessary to 
protect them from frost by covering the curds 
with leaves, and by tying up closely together 
the outer leaves. In order to keep up a supply 
as long as possible, some of them may be 


lifted with a good ball of soil and replanted © 


at half their usual distance apart, taking care 
that a covering of some kind is at hand in 
case of severe frost... By lifting some of the 
plants carefully when the curds are about the 
size of a hen’s egg, the supply of Broccoli 
may be kept up for some time after the or- 
dinary crop is over. FAW Ge 


In many in- 


incorporating with it.’ 


a 
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Tuberous-rooted and other plants 

which have been cut over by frost ought to 
be lifted without delay and stored. Dahlias 
are very sensitive to even a very slight frost, 
_and these ought at once to be cut over. Leave 


about 12 inches of the stem, to which the~ 


label can be attached, lift the tubers, and after 


letting them dry for a short time, place them ~ 


in a cool but frost-proof place. JI have seen 
Dahlias stored in a pit like Potatoes in which 
they kept firm and plump—starting splendid! 
when put to work in spring. In general, 
however, it is more convenient to store the 
tubers in a frost-proof shed, covered with a 
little loose straw. The roots of Salvia patens 
and of Bidens dahlioides can be dealt with 
in a similar way. Cannas-are not now so 
popular, but these and tuberous Begonias will 
keep well in an orchard house or under the 
stage of a greenhouse. 


-Protective materials, 


The scarcity of mats of a good grade is to- 


be deplored, but the best must be made of 
existing conditions, and material of any kind 
which will assist in excluding frost should be 
looked out and pressed into services "- Tt is 
advisable to attend to this without delay, as 


“frosts have a way, occasionally, of catching - 


even the wariest of us napping. Old nets 
which may have been condemned after re- 
moval from the trees at the end of the fruit 


season should not be, as “usual, burned out. 


of hand, for these have a certain value for 
covering frames when there is a scarcity of 
more suitable material. 3 


Fruit, : Tar = ‘ 


The season in this district is. very late, and | 


Plums have ripened tardily. The crop has 
been a huge one—on the whole, individual 
fruits have been smaller than usual. 


The 


“same remarks apply to Apples, and these will — 


shortly ‘require to be stored. It takes con- 
siderable resolution to root out old and long- 


established trees, and many of. these, both 


Apple trees and Pear trees, are left to cumber 
the ground long after they cease to be profit- 
able, The prices of young trees are now 
easier, and those who have old and unfruitful 
specimens would find it to their advantage 
to grub these out and replace them with 
young stock. The old fallacy about ‘ plant- 
ing for our heirs’’ is long exploded—Apples 


on Paradise and Pears on Quince coming into ~ 


bearing at a very early stage. One hint may — 


be given in respect of trees planted on dwarf- 
ing stocks. That is: Never use the spade in 
the vicinity of the roots, 
suckers will result. ~~ 


Kitchen garden. ae 

The stems of Asparagus will, by this time, 
be quite ripe, and as no good purpose is 
served by their retention, these should be cut 
over without delay. 
the cutting over of the stems by means of a 
sharp knife.» Hacking them over with a 


or a_plague of 


Personally, I advocate 


‘ 


scythe or with a reaping-hook may take up— 


less time, but it certainly is not beneficial to — 


the plants. Artichokes should now receive a 
mulch of good, well-décayed manure. 
to this, the dead leaves ought to be removed 
from the centre of the plants. - Complete the 
lifting and storing of Beets and Carrots. 
Both winter well,in a cool shed if packed 
with sand. Parsnips are better left in the 
ground, but, in order to safeguard against a 
possible severe frost, a proportion can be 
lifted and stored similarly to the other roots. 
All Potatoes will be better lifted now. The 
wet season notwithstanding, there has been 


Prior ~ 


but little disease. This may be attributed to — 


the prevailing low temperature, which was 
unsuitable for the development of the germs. 
W. McG. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


AEPINE.~ 


Dianthus frigidus. 


The confusion in the nomenclature of Dian- 
thus in our gardens is fairly well illustrated 
by the subject of this note. From a botanist’s 
point of view thisplant is nothing but a form 
of Dianthus sylvestris (D. sylvestris Wulf.), 
which itself should, by right of priority, be 
D. inodorus f., so that the right name for 
this plant is really Dianthus inodorus var. 
frigidus. From a garden point of view it is 
undoubtedly the finest development of. D. 
inodorus, and_doubly precious from the fact 
that it abstains from the promiscuous inter- 
marriages almost all the other Dianthuses in- 
dulge in under cultivation, and invariably 
breeds true from seed, and, above all, main- 
tains the true alpine stature and does not 
assume the taller and looser lowland form so 





woodlands or shade, thus utterly disproving 
the suggestion of its superseded name, and 
as the flowers are absolutely scentless, the 
specific name ‘‘ inodorus ’’ is appropriate and 
descriptive. : 

The form “ frigidus ” is a development of 
this plant, of much higher elevation, and of 
much greater rarity. It is, in_effect, a 
diminished replica in all but the size of the 
flowers. Young plants establish themselves 
with perfect ease in the moraine or on sunny 
ledges in very gritty soil, with or without 
lime, and once established should be left un- 
disturbed. Seed, which is fairly freely pro- 
duced, is the only ready means of propaga- 
tion, and seedlings generally begin to flower 
in their second year. Wak -taadc 


Dianthus frigidus. 


common after a few generations of garden 
cultivation in most of the tribe. 

_ Dianthus inodorus, under the name of D. 
sylvestris, is well known to most who have 


- visited the Alps in June and July, more es- 


pecially in the Canton Valais, at 4,000 feet 
to 6,000 feet. Most of the hot, sun-baked 
banks beside the zig-zagging road are thickly 
dotted over with round, flattish tufts of thin, 
dark green, wiry foliage, from which freely 
spring thin arching stems, bearing mostly but 
one large, clear pink flower of good substance 
and generally plain edged, although stems 
branching near the base may be found here 
and there, and also stems bearing flowers 


_ witht slightly fringed or toothed margins. 


. These plants dive down deep into soil and 
stone with an enormous, woody tap root, and 
it is hopeless to try and collect matured plants 
intact. As a rule, however, by careful quest- 


ing, numerous young plants can be foind | 


which are readily dug up, and as readily estab- 
lish themselves at home wrapped into firm, 
dry bundles with Moss round their roots for 
transport. Never will you find this plant in 


~ 


Gentiana acaulis. 


As regards the differing forms of Gentiana 
acaulis, I believe it was in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED that I first saw the subject mentioned, 
and the opinion expressed that one or more 
forms preferred a soil without lime; but as 
I have no file now, I cannot refer Mr. Cook 
to this authority, and I am also now almost 
devoid of gardening books. Mr. Robinson, 
however, states in ‘‘ The English Flower 
Garden ’’ that ‘‘ Gentiana alpina is a marked 
variety (of G. acaulis), with small, broad 
leaves, and there are several other varieties. 
...+. The plants that flowered so well on 
the hot, sunny slope at Alltygog, Carmarthen, 
were compact, and certainly rather broad in 
leaf, and I think it is reasonable to suppose 
that these might endure greater heat and 
enjoy a different soil to the narrower-leaved 
form found at lower elevations.  Alltygog 
House was burnt down shortly after we sold 
it, so the plants, on the rockery, level with 
the roof at the back of the house, were pro- 
bably killed, otherwise they might perhaps 


still be seen there, and they could not have 
had a drier, hotter season than the summer 
of 1921. I am sorry that I cannot, at the 
moment, produce more evidence as to the 
existence of lime or peat-loving varieties of 
G. acaulis, but I daresay someone with a 
better memory or library will do so. I have 
seen a white, blue-tipped form, and also one 
of a lighter blue than the common form. I 
think that raised banks are very desirable in 
all cases. Mr. Farrer speaks of G. acaulis 
on sunny banks, and Mr. Robinson says ‘‘ on 
raised borders.’? Mr. Malby, in ‘‘ The Story 
of My Rock Garden,”’ tells us it grows with 
him quite freely, but refuses to flower, only 
producing ‘‘blind and empty  calyces.”’ 
Maund, too, informs us that ‘in situations 
where it never has flowered, we have gener- 
ally observed it appear healthy, and increase 
luxuriantly.’’ In both these latter cases ‘‘ it ”’ 


is commented, upon as though ‘‘it’’ were 
but one variety, as in Mr. Cook’s authori- 


ties, but I am sure, from personal observa- 
tion, that several varieties exist, though 
which, if any, is the lime-hater I am not pre- 
pared yet to say. M. Li W. 





Primula littoniana, giant form. 


To those devoted to the Primula, there was 
no more agreeable sight at the great Inter- 
national Flower Show, held at Glasgow the 
other day, than the group of the giant form 
of Primula littoniana, exhibited in such ex- 
cellent form by Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, 
of Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. It had proba- 
bly_a good deal to do with the award of the 
bronze Lindley Medal by the deputation of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. It was an 
exhibit, such as is rarely seen, of one of our 
most distinct and troublesome Primula species 
from China. There were some 30 plants in 
bloom, and they made a very beautiful group 
on the table of hardy flowers exhibited by 
the firm. This fine Primula has given con- 
siderable difficulty to cultivators, this being 
caused mainly by the dampness of our win- 
ters. Messrs. Oliver and Hunter seem to 
have overcome this, although the district 
where their nursery is situated is a damp one, 
as the fine plants were three years of age, 
and had only been protected in winter by the 
sash of a frame raised, some 2 feet or a little 
more, above the plants, with full air on all 
sides. To those of us who have “ loved and 
lost’’ P. littoniana, this exhibit was a most 
encouraging one. There are at least two 
forms, the finer being the large one known 
as the giant one, of which the plants referred 
to were good examples. S. ARNOTT. 


Allium Moly. 


Like so many of the Garlics, this spreads 
with great rapidity once it is established in 
quarters which suit it. I do not find this a 
drawback, as its large umbels of bright yel- 
low flowers are quite pretty in summer, and 
‘a good clump of it forms quite a distinctive 
feature in the rock garden. It cannot. be 
classed among the choicest subjects for the 
rock garden, and its flowers have a tendency 
to flop over with the weight of blossom, but 
where thére is plenty of room to spare a 
group or two can be used with good effect. 
It is one of the most accommodating things, 
and seems perfectly happy in a dry, light soil, 
and indifferent whether in sun or in partial 


shade. ) Cc. Cc 
Viola gracilis Red Admiral. 


Although this is not so delicate and grace- 
ful a flower as the true V. gracilis, itas a most 
useful form for the rock garden, perpetually 
in bloom, but at the same time not flowering 
itself to death. It is of a particularly warm 
tint of purple and makes a glowing patch of 
colour. Top-dressing with a little old manure 
does much to keep it in health. NE; 
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The vegetable glut. 


What a marked difference from that of last 
summer! Then we could not get any green 
vegetables, scarcely, for love or money. Now 
practically all kinds are in such plenty that 
they almost go begging. No doubt it was 
correct advice to householders in general to 
cultivate their gardens, and also an allotment 
if they could get one, but the mistaken idea 
is for a man to secure a much larger plot than 
is-necessary for his household, thinking he 
can dispose of the surpMis at a remunerative 
price. A parching summer like that of last 
year affects all gardens, more or less. A few 
may be fortunate to hold a piece of land 
moister than that of his friend a mile or so 
distant, but in a season like the present he is 
quite as much handicapped -in the disposal of 
his surplus as the other is. There is still 
another side to the question, «nd an jmportant 
one too. Is this growing of so many veget- 
ables for profit by artizan and labourer alike 
fair to the greengrocer at the end of the road 
or street, or to the hawker with his horse and 
trolley ? 

Then another competitor steps in, the allot- 
ment holder calling from door to door and 
underselling both of them most likely. To a 
very great extent one’s sympathy must go out 
to these last, as unemployment is very rife. 
They are practically forced to make a few 
shillings to help keep the home going until 
they find another job, and as most other 
necessaries are highly priced, and money none 
too plentiful, we feel compelled to purchase in 
the cheapest market, for the time being at 
any rate, so must be prepared to share part of 
the blame should the tradesmen complain of 
small takings. In one shop a notice was in 
the window that a Marrow would be given to 
all purchasers of other vegetables or fruit. 

J. Mayne. * 





Vegetable refuse. 


In all gardens at the present time there is a 
great deal of vegetable refuse being formed 
which may either be allowed to go to waste or 
be converted into valuable manure. Of the 
materials which come under this heading, tree 
leaves are amongst the most bulky and valu- 
able. They are falling fast now, and it is 
only at this time that they can be collected to 
make manure. In collecting them in parks 
and pleasure grounds they are sometimes 
thrown here, there, or anywhere so long as 
they are out of sight, and when deposited in 
this way they ultimately form small heaps of 
decayed matter which may be lifted and used 
for some purposes in spring, but this kind of 
material is never good manure, and cannot 
compete with specially prepared refuse. As 
the leaves are gathered they should all be 
wheeled to that part of the garden set apart 
for manure heaps, and this should be a 
general receptacle for them throughout the 
autumn. At the same time all old Pea straw, 
decayed leaves, and all kinds of Cabbage and 
Cauliflower stumps from which the heads 
have been cut should be brought from the 
kitchen garden and thrown into a heap close 
to the leaves. Light stable manure should 
also be brought here, and everything else in 
the way of refuse. The whole should then be 
mixed up in one large heap to decay. As 
there may be a good deal of matter which 
would-not readily decay, it is a good plan as 
soon as the heap has been made up, to begin 
making the top of it a receptacle for all kinds 
of slops and soap-suds from the house... This 
will enrich the leaves and induce decomposi- 
tion. In about a month the whole should be 
turned over, keeping the loosest of the 
material to the bottom and the most decayed 


on the top. By January, or throughout the 
spring, this will make one of the finest heaps 
of manure anyone could desire for digging or 
trenching into vegetable quarters or dressing 
flower beds. All the year round it is a good 
plan to make a point of emptying all kinds of 
vegetable refuse in a heap by itself, and it is 
surpr.s:ing how valuable-it will be found in 
the course of time. Weeds or any refuse con- 
taining a quantity of seed which would germi- 
nate in the ground where not wanted should 
never be mixed up with anything useful; but, 
with the exception of weeds, stones, and 
wood, there is hardly any kind of refuse about 
a garden which cannot be converted into 
manure. C. 


Edible fungi. 

Besides the ordinary Mushroom there are 
several other species of edible fungi found 
more or less commonly in this country which, 
through ignorance, are very rarely recognised 
as good for the table. Some are difficult to 
identify without special knowledge of the 
various species, but there are two which it is 
practically impossible to mistake. One is the 
Giant Puffball which may often be found in 
the country and which grows to the size of a 
football. This makes a very palatable dish 
cut into thick slices and-fried or toasted and 
eaten with butter. It must be young, how- 
ever, and the flesh, when-cut with a knife, be 
quite white and firm like a mill-cheesé to 
look at. This is not infrequently found grow- 





ing in gardens, and there is no other species 


for which it can be mistaken. The other is a 
fungus commonly known™as the Parasol 
Mushroom from its appearance. This species 
grows from 6 inches to 9 inches high on a 
stalk which is about, 3 inch in diameter and 
somewhat hollow—not firm like that of an 
ordinary Mushroom—and which has a sort of 
fringe about half-way up the stalk. A large 
specimen will be_as much as 6 inches or 7 
inches in diameter, the gills are of a creamy- 
white colour, and theoutside skin is rough 
and dry and of a light brown colour flecked 
with cream and with slightly raised flakes, 
looking as if it were beginning to peel off in 
little patches. This cannot be mistaken for 
any other spec'es and. cooked like an ordinary 
Mushroom, is very delicate and savoury. 


NEE 





Site for sowing Onions. 


Have any readers of GARDENING IELUS- 
TRATED. practised sowing. Onions on the site 
of old Strawberry beds without the ground 
first of all being broken up? One of my men 
informs me*that it was done in his last situa- 
tion, and with extra good results. The plan 
would seem to be a very rational’ one, as we 
all know that Onions prefer, and actually ‘re- 
quire, a firm root-run, or at any rate a firm 
surface. The top of the ground on an old 
Strawberry plantation is, as a rule, much 
harder. than any amount of treading or even 
rolling could render the surface of any newly- 
dug ptot, and the repeated mulchings with 
rich manure must leave a great proportion of 
their strength washed down some distance 
into the ground. Unless in the case of beds 
that have had a longer lease than two years, 
much of the nourishment still remains  be- 
neath, Then, again, should a dry summer 
follow the sowing, the ground on such a plot 
would retain the moisture much more 
thoroughly than one more recently turned 
up and loosened, which would all be in favour 
of the crop. JGs 


*." In a garden in Morayshire, in which I 
served my apprenticeship, where the soil is 
very light and in which Onions annually 


/ : agit 
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failed, the following plan was adopted in order f 


to see whether success could not be had. Im- 


mediately after the Onion crop was cleared — 


a thick layer of cow manure was spread over 


the Onion plot. This was allowed to remain 


all the winter, during which time the strength 
of the manure was washed into the soil. In 


the spring previous to sowing the Onion crop, — 
surface | 


the manure was raked off, the 
levelled, lines drawn, and the seed sown. 
The seed was well trodden in and the whole 
levelled over with the back of a rake. I 
have never seen better Onions than those ob- 
tained in this way. The ground was never 
dug. The same plan was carried out year 
after year, and the Onions, which previously 
had. been a signal failure, were always of 
large size, firm, and of just the type suitable 
for keeping. ; W3) Ber, 





Winter Cucumbers, . 
Where winter Cucumbers are indispensable 


a house which is well exposed to the sun and — 


free from shade is desirable. Such a house 
should now be cleared out and the woodwork, 
ironwork and glass thoroughly cleaned and 
the wall or other brickwork sweetened by the 
application of lime-wash.,, When planting, do 
not overcrowd. Much depends upon the 
vigour of the plants. - Overcrowded plants 
cannot possibly be vigorous and, consequently, 
productive. 
of a mixture of two parts of old friable 
loam and one part of well-decayed manure. 
Search the former carefully for wireworm, 


and if there appear to be any traces of that — 


pest add a little soot to the compost. After 
planting, the heat at night ought not to fall 
beneath 65 degs., and sufficient moisture in 
the atmosphere should be maintained by 
damping the paths. 4 Re 


» Potatoes, Ashleaf, = 
I quite agree with Mr. Crook as to the good 


qualities of this variety, as stated in his note, | 


page 629. I have grown Myatt’s Ashleaf this 
year, and began its cultivation nearly 40 
years ago, in the meantime rarely missing a 


season. When I entered on my first charge — 


of a private garden J asked the late Mr. James 
Clarke—the raiser of Magnum Bonum and 
other good varieties—which six sorts he would 
recommend for his district, to which I had 
come. He replied : ‘‘ If you wish to have yel- 
low-fleshed Potatoes grow such and such 
sorts, including Ashleafs. Some people ob- 
ject to yellow-fleshed tubers on the table, but 
they are, generally, the best flavoured.’ 
GG Be 





Celery. 


Late plantations of Celery will now require 
earthing-up. All side growths and rough 
leaves should be removed before the plants 

~are tied. After the soil has been placed round 
the plants the ties can be removed and used 
again. Frequent applications of soot will be 
effectual in keeping off Celery-fly. The 
Celery will take about six weeks to blanch, 
or a little longer in the case of the latest crops 
whose stems have been exposed to the 
weather and become hard. Too much soil 


should not be placed about the plants at one 


time, as this is apt to check them. 
F. WaG, 





Lettuces. ~ 


Prick out plants of the Hardy Winter White 
and Bath Brown Cos types under south walls 
and in frames to stand the winter. See that 


the plants, both those pricked out and such as 


remain in the drills are not devoured by slugs, 
a good preventive being lime mixed with fine 
ashes, =~ nee . 


A good bed can be composed ~ 


fares 
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~ TREES AND. SHRUBS. 


Eucryphia cordifolia. 


Although much commoner in a wild state 
than E. pinnatifolia, and introduced to this 
country in 1851, this species has not spread 
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leaf axils. The tree is said to be abundant in 
the island of Chiloe and on the mainland in 
Valdivia. 


a rat 
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Eucryphia cordifolia. 
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=. in gardens so much. For one thing, it is not p 

. so hardy. From E. pinnatifolia it is abun- Styrax Obassia. 

> dantly distinct. Its leaves are oblong, each This is one of Japan’s most beautiful 
| 14 inch to 3 inches long, crenated at the flowering trees, which in June delights us 
te margin, heart-shaped at the base, dull green with its handsome racemes of fragrant, pure 











and downy, especially on the stalk and mid- 
rib. The young wood is also downy. The 
flowers are white, and produced singly in the 


white flowers. It is not often we come across 
this same handsome tree in fruit as we did 
recently, when a specimen about 15 feet 


721 


high was brought to our notice bearing quite 
a crop of pretty, egg-shaped fruits, suspended 
from its slender branches, giving the tree a 
very picturesque appearance, the fruits at 
this time—early August—being about the 
size of marbles. 


Spirea decumbens, . 
This very neat little shrub is an ideal one 





for the rock garden, growing but slowly and 
looking very well with its tiny leaves and 
small white flowers. In time it makes quite 
a good-sized specimen, but it takes some 
years to attain much of a size, and care must 


be taken that in the meantime it is not: 
smothered up by some more aggressive 
neighbour. 1S ae Bs 
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August in a Cornish garden. 


August is the flowering time of the last of 
the large Rhododendrons, but now several of 
the small alpine species from China begin 
their autumn season. R. auriculatum, intro- 
duced by Mr. E. H. Wilson from China, is a 
very fine thing both in flower and foliage. 
The leaves are dark green, g inches to 
12 inches long, including the petioles, with an 
auriculate base, from which peculiarity the 
plant derives its name. ‘The flowers are in 
loose trusses of five to eight, seven lobed, 
3 inches in length, and almost 4 inches across, 
sweet-scented, and white with a tinge of 
yellow in the interior and a splash of reddish 
brown spots on the upper segment. From it 
I am hoping to produce a race of late flower- 
ing hybrids, but pollen is difficult to obtain 
so late in the year, and the plant itself is 
rather loth to seed unless it is put in a dry, 
sunny place, and this unfortunately does not 
suit its health otherwise. 1 may add that the 
new leaves, also produced at this time of 
year, are very ornamental, especially on 
young plants, being a rich red brown. 
Rk. Ungerni, from the Caucasus, is also in 
full bloom. The leaves of this are each 
7 inches long, and covered beneath with a 
dense whitish brown tomentum, pure white 
in the new ones. There are 25 flowers or so 
to the truss, 13 inches by 2-inches, pink in 
bud and blush when fully expanded, spotted 


green on the upper segment, and slightly — 


scented like sandal wood. It is an attractive 
plant, but scarce, and R. Smirnowi; another 
Caucasian species, earlier flowering and not 
so beautiful, is apt to be supplied in its place. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that it 
is one of the most difficult to raise from seed, 
being exceedingly prone to damping off. I 
may say in passing that both these species are 
absolutely hardy, though intending planters 
would do well to remember that auriculatum 
dislikes both sun and wind. Of the little 
ones R. prostigiatum is a mass of bloom, 
so is R. saluenense; whilst fastigiatum, 
impeditum, rupicolum, hippophzoides, and 
scintillans are just starting.” R. saluenense 
has_ salver-shaped magenta flowers of the 
deepest shade in threes at the end of the 
shoots. They measure four-fifths of an inch 
by 2 inches, and are heavily spotted with 
very dark brownon the upper segments, 
whilst the style is crimson. It is a -wonder- 
fully large flower on a dwarf bush with small 
shining dark green leaves. R. fastigiatum 
and impeditum are both dwarf-spreading 
bushes with lavender-blue flowers, and take 
the place of heather on the Chinese moun- 
tains up to about 15,000 feet. -R. rupicolum 
has the same habit, but browner leaves and 
deep-purple flowers. R. hippohzeoides and 
R. scintillans are more erect, and’so far have 
reached about 23 feet in heights These two 
are lavender blue, and the former bears com- 
pact little trusses consisting of some nine 
flowers. 

Hydrangeas are the glory of the garden 
just now, and the best of these are varieties 
of H. hortensis. Here the flowers are always 
blue, owing, I am told, to the presence of 
iron in the soil, and the plants bloom so pro- 
fusely that in the type the leaves are hardly 
visible. The variety Mariesi has the mar- 
ginal flowers only sterile, but they are very 
large; and the fertile ones in the centre are 
deep blue, and add appreciably to the beauty 
of the inflorescence. The peculiarity of the 
variety nigra is that the young stems are 
very dark purple, almost black. H. japonica 
(syn. hortensis var. Lindleyi) at once attracts 
attention, for the flowers are white and deep 
pink on the same truss. 
Moliere is a fine thing, but too well known 
to need description, and I am inclined to 
prefer a plant given me under the name of 


_ winter. 


The white Mdme. > 


H. hortensis var. Veitchiana, in which some 
of the florets are blue and fertile, and the rest 
sterile and a very pure white. H. paniculata 
grandiflora is a showy plant, but in this 
climate the flowers soon turn a rather dirty 
greenish white. On the other hand, this has 
the advantage of being hardier than 
H. hortensis. H. arborescens grandiflora is 
likewise hardy, but the flowers are of a dull 
greenish white, and here at any rate it does 
not compare with hortensis and its varieties. 
The only other Hydrangea~ grown here is 
H. petiolaris, and that is over long ago. It 
is a climber,-and has reached about 20 feet 
up a_dead tree of Cryptomeria japonica. 
Hypericum Hookerianum, the original plant 
of which came to me from the R.H.S., is in 
full beauty, and a very bright shrub it is, 
golden yellow and very floriferous. I raised 
it from seed, and have several groups among 
the Rhododendrons, where it lights up the 
wood when the latter are out of flower. 
H. hircinum is another pretty plant, lighter 
and brighter than the preceding, but the 
blooms are not so lasting, nor have they so 
much substance. . These grow about 5 feet 
high and seed themselves. ara: 

The old Olearia  Haasti from New 
Zealand, the hardiest of the genus, is, of 
course, an August flowering shrub, and, 
though the blooms are not so fine as those of 
some of the others, it is a valuable plant 
owing to its blooming when not much else 
is out. Buddleia variabilis in all its forms is 
at its best, and a great favourite-with the 
butterflies, Red Admirals, Peacocks, and 
Silver-Washed _ Fritillaries being especially 
fond of it. The variety magnifica, with great 
violet purple blossoms, is perhaps the~ best. 
Some of Mr.-Farrer’s plants, left in the nur- 


sery from lack-of labour, have séeded them- 


selves in every available bare space. There is 
a horrible story about to the effect that where 
the Buddleia is grown the daughters of the 
house do not marry, but perchance this only 
refers to the old B. globosa and not to the 
later introductions. Another Chinese plant 
from Mr. Farrer’s seed is a blue-flowered 
Caryopteris, which does extremely well in a 
dry border, and may be increased by means 
of layers or soft cuttings. Information 
reached me that it was not the well-known 
C. Mastacanthus, but the Kew authorities say 
that it is. A Privet raised from Forrest’s 
seed has just begun to flower. The 


‘blooms are small, but the leaves broadly oval 


and dark glossy green, and the habit is good. 
Dr. Stapf tells me that it is Ligustrum 
coriaceum, and adds that it is supposed to 
have originated in Japanese gardens and is 
not known in a wild state. The fact that 
Forrest collected it seems to show that its 
original habitat was Western China. 
Among the wild Roses R. bracteata (the 
Macartney Rose) is always beautiful on a 
south wall at this time of year. The leaves 
are evergreen and dark in colour, and the 
single flowers white, 3 inches or 4 inches 
across, with yellow stamens. I first saw this 
at Orotava, in the Canary Isles, where it 
grows rampantly and blooms throughout the 
Another plant very beautiful there, 
which I have since grown at home with vary- 
ing success, is Ipomaea rubro-cocerulea, a Con- 
volvulus with the most glorious sky-blue 
flowers. Treated as an annual, sown in heat 
in February, and planted on a south wall in 
June, it sometimes delights us with seven or 
eight of its lovely flowers open at the same 
time. But it wants a hot summer and some 
attention, as slugs are fond of it. From the 
R.H.S. some years ago came a plant 
described as Romneya~ Coulteri and 
R. trichocalyx, which has done admirably 
both in a dry border and against a south- 
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eastern wall, giving abundance of its large 


white flowers every year. ‘This to the ordi- — 


nary gardener, as distinct from the botanist, 
does not appear to differ from the ordinary 
Californian Tree Poppy. Last year it 
ripened seed which I gave to a neighbour, 
but have not yet heard whether she has been 
successful in raising plants. Clematis 
Rehderiana (syn C. nutans) is making a pretty 
picture, having climbed all over a large plant 


of Myrtus Luma, and enlaced it with soft | 


yellow nodding flowers, _cowslip-scented. 
Rather hard on the Myrtle perhaps, but it is 
not a very dense grower, and can be cut 
back when it is over. Farrer’s Lily (F: 316) 
is a very fine thing indeed, with long white 
trumpets, yellow inside; but so far I have 
only tried it in a pot, as Lilies in this moist 
climate are inclined to rot in the winter, and 
need more attention than can be given them 
here. Crinum Moorei, with its large strap- 
shaped leaves and pink flowers, has enjoyed 
the wet summer, and is flowering well; and _ 
Agapanthus umbellatus would have done 


likewise but that the blue heads of flower . 


just opening proved an irresistible attraction 
for the youngest- member of the family, and 


were all picked off. To those who have not 


met with it I would recommend Montbretia 
Solfatere, with brown leaves and clear yellow 
flowers.- My plants were a present years ago 
from the-late Mr, Acton, of Kilmacurragh, 
and are specially valued in remembrance of 
that generous old gentleman and his wonder- 
ful garden. It looks particularly well in the 
wood among the Ferns, and the same may 
be said in-a less degree of Astilbe- Davidi, for 
in such a-place its virulent magenta flowers 
have no opportunity of clashing with other 
colours. : *“ PETER THE HeErMmIrt.’’ 





Clerodendron trichotomum. 


This distinct Japanese shrub has been 
stown many years in this country, but- only 
to a limited extent. 
bush, with bold, deep 
autumn bears a great profusion of showy 
blossoms. The flowers, which are borne in 
loose terminal panicles, are white, and_ren- 


green leaves, and in 


-dered far more conspicuous from the circum- 


stance that each bloom protrudes* from a 
large inflated calyx, which is of a bright red 
tint, as in some of the tropical species. This 
Clerodendron~is especially yaluable from its 
autumn-flowering qualities. It is hardy in 
most winters, and even if cut by the frost it 
speedily recovers. - : ete oa 





Itea ilicifolia. i 
This attractive Chinese shrub is, unfor- 
tunately, only suitable for the warmest parts 
of the British Isles, where it becomes a 
shapely and very attractive subject. It 
evergreen in character, and has thin, glossy 
‘Holly-like leaves, the margins of which are 


armed with needle-like spines. It flowers in rs 


August, and is then most attractive, owing 
to the number of graceful, narrow, pendulous — 
racemes of greenish white flowers, which are 
crowded upon the racemes for a foot or more. 
in length. This pretty shrub flowers when 
quite small, and is a charming addition to. 


subjects, 





Removing shrubs. 
Should there be any removals in contempla- 


It is a free growing 


ioe 


_ borders composed of choice and uncommon — 
: Es. Me ae 


tion among the Hollies or other evergreen © 


shrubs, the early part of October is, by 


common consent, avery suitable time at~ 


which to undertake the work. 
planting, or transplanting, has been com- 
pleted, give the shrubs a thorough drenching 
with water, and afford suitable supports in 
order to ensure steadiness during windy 
weather. Kirk. 
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‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


= OUTDOOR: PLANTS. 





Abbey Oaks, Sproughton, Ipswich. 


Many of the most famous gardens of Eng- 


land, which were a national asset and a. 
- nation’s pride, are more or less under eclipse 


= ; View from Rose garden looking towards terrace. 


How it comes about is quite hidden. That 
is Art; and it’s English.”’ That exactly ex- 
presses the impression I wished to convey, 





% 


owing to the abnormal economic conditions and is all the more valuable because it.is the 


arising out of the war. We may express the 


hope that the time will soon come when a 


great restoration will be effected, though we 


regretfully confess that the horizon is still 


unilluminated by a_single ray. There is, 
however, yet remaining a goodly number up- 
holding their old perfections, monuments to 


‘the taste and public spirit of their owners and 
to the skill and assiduity of those who have 


them in charge. Such a garden is that at 
Abbey Oaks, Sproughton, Ipswich, the seat 


of Sir Arthur Churchman, Bart., M.P. 


_Situate in one-of Suffolk’s rarest beauty 
spots about three miles from Ipswich, it covers 
-a considerable area, including the park-like 
pleasure-grounds. The terrain was selected 


. with a discriminating eye, being boldly un- 


called period, 


dulating and irregular, and when it was laid 
out in the years immediately before the war, 
the designer knew how to grasp the many 
natural difficulties which confronted him, 
and turn them to full advantage. The result, 
now approaching maturity, is a pleasing, 
nay, a ravishing, picture. “ 

The garden is a pure creation and not an 
imitation. It conforms to no known style 
other than its own. It panders to no so- 
and its greatest charms, 
‘outside originality, are its informality and 
simplicity. There is not the slightest sug- 


gestion of severity, and I hope I may be 


understood when IJ say its impression is that 
of elasticity. 

An artist friend of the writer who recently 
visited these gardens writes: ‘‘ Sir Arthur 


-Churchman’s garden is a standing refutation 


of the assertion that classical art is more 
beautiful than the English. JI have seen 
classical mansions in classical gardens, and 
I loathe them. The beauty of the Abbey 
Oaks garden is essentially English. You 
cannot take a foot rule to it and explain 


why it is beautiful—the fact alone is obvious. © 


considered opinion of one who looked at it 
with the critical eye of the artist, and not 
as I looked at it, with the biassed enthusiasm 
of a pronounced garden worshipper. 
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drooping Willows and other suitable trees, 
and bearing on its bosom groups of Water- 
Lilies, both white and red. Our illustration 
shows but. one section of this extensive lake, 
held up on the sloping ground by a massive 
dyke. Planted on its margin are great num- 
bers of aquatic and semi-aquatic plants, rang- 
ing from the modest Forget-me-nots_ to 
Bulrushes, Meadow Sweets, and even that 
vegetable wonder, the ponderous Gunnera, 
with leaves 7 feet in diameter. Sweeping 
down to this the eye overlooks the lawns, 
the terrace garden, and the surrounding par- 
terre. The borders in the immediate fore- 
ground are filled with hardy flowers, in which 
are many rare varieties, but a far larger pro- 
portion of those that are homely and sweet. 
Thus we have large, glowing blocks of a very 
choice strain of Eschscholtzia, in all its well- 
known. colours standing out quite conspicu- 
ous amid such things as Gypsophila and Gail- 
lardias, Chrysanthemum maximum = and 
Eryngium, Echinops and Heleniums, Campa- 
nulas and Veronicas. And here is a splendid 
specimen of Romneya Coulteri, just shedding 
the last of its massive blooms. Tall-growing 
Sunflowers and Hollyhocks, without which 
the homely appearance would be lacking, 
are grown in sufficient quantity, and if I have 
detailed these borders more particularly, it is 
to emphasise my appreciation of the 
superiority of herbaceous plants over the more 
fugitive summer-bedding for such positions as 
those under notice, and how much more effec- 
tively they harmonise with the surroundings. 
The whole idea of the flower garden is her- 
baceous, though space forbids us to deal with 
them as they fully deserve. 


The central feature of the garden is a mag- 
nificent and imposing pergola of considerable 
length, solidly and substantially designed, yet 
not too heavy to at all disturb the balance. 
It begins with a circular erection, and ter- 
minates in a similar one, surmounted by a 
massive dome, which, on the occasion of my 
visit, was a huge glowing mass of the Ameri- 
can Pillar Rose. To a Rose lover this is the 
piece de résistance, the master touch in a 





View of section of lake. 


The view from the higher terrace is one 
of complete repose, and is, to the eye, what a 
sweet and pleasing melody is to the ear when 
softly wafted on the evening air. In the ex- 
treme distance the eye rests upon the placid 


waters of the slumbering lake, framed with 


masterly design. Its length is covered with 
all the good old climbers, Roses, Honey- 
suckle, Jessamine, Ivy, Vitis Coignetiz, and 
many such plants, and this covers a flagged 
pathway, in the crevices of which are grow- 
ing many alpines and some particularly happy 
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pieces of Fuchsia Riccartoni. Imposing as 
the structure is, it is not disproportionate to 
the whole design, and one would not willingly 
dispense with a single panel. 

The real termination of this pergola is a 
rustic bridge, thrown over a sunk pathway, 
which here opens on to the rock and water 
garden. This is a gem of the first water, 
worthy of its magnificent setting. It comes 
as a great surprise, and is not to be seen till 
you are actually on it. In glorious and care- 
fully arrayed disarrangement, it literally 
overflows with good things. Yucca filamen- 
tosa, Phormium tenax, Hydrangea panicu- 
lata, Rhus Cotinus, Water Lilies, Ericas, 
Ferns, Fuchsias, Spiraeas, a delightful medley 
and great profusion, backed by shrubs and 
trees, in which the Blue Spruce and the Silver 
Birch play their part. I find it as difficult to 
restrain my pen.as I found it to tear myself 
away from this horticultural achievement, and 
I respectfully doff my hat to its designer. 

The owner of Abbey Oaks is evidently fond 
of Roses, and, indeed, what could be better ? 
Here we see them everywhere, bushes, Ram- 
blers, weeping standards, here singly, there 
in great masses, and all at their best toward 
the end of this July: They form quite a lead- 
ing feature, and when we learned that they 
were all growing in imported soil we could 
appreciate the labour and expense entailed 
in the preparations, and pay our tribute to 
their justification. Our view from the Rose 
garden proper could embrace but a small sec- 
tion, and perhaps this is the least pretentious 
part of the whole garden. The arrangement 
is very simple—just beds cut in the grass sur- 
rounded by a low hedge, beyond which the 
idea is continued by a profusion of Ramblers, 
which run round in coloured festoons. Choice 
has been made of a few select varieties, rather 
than a collection, and not all of these are new, 
space being found for Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mme. A. Chatenay, and Ulrich Brunner. But 
the majority are really choice modern varie- 
ties, and it is these which, after all, are most 
to be noticed. 

Of the various outlying features we have 
no room to write. We very reluctantly put 
this limit to these notes, for there is some- 
thing in the tout ensemble which draws and 
fascinates us, making it exceedingly difficult 
to restrict ourselves to common terms and 
cold words. It is not alone for the pleasure 
of the owner that such beauty spots exist. 
‘“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’’ not 
only to those who possess it but to all who 
have eyes to see. FJ. FLetcuer. 

[The illustrations in the gardens of Abbey 
Oaks, Sproughton, on page 723, have been 
prepared from photographs by Mr. W. G, 
Woolf, Ipswich.] 


Work of the week. - 


A plot of ground exposed to the sun and 
Well drained has been prepared in. the kitchen 
garden for a collection of cuttings of favourite 
Roses, The cuttings, representing several 
varieties, were torn from the parent plants 
with a heel attached, sound hard wood being 
selected for the purpose. After reducing 
them to 10 inches in length and removing all 
the leaves a sloping trench was taken-out and 
some sharp sand placed along \the bottom, 
into which the cuttings were inserted, bury- 
ing the cutting to a depth of about 3 inches, 
making the. whole firm, and correctly 
labelling each kind. No further attention 
will be necessary until March, when it may 
be—should hard frosts occur to lift the soil— 
advisable to again firm the ground around 
the base of the cuttings. 

The brilliant Tulipa macrospila, which is 
so satisfactory naturalised, has been planted 
generously in the foreground of a group of 
Cedrus atlantica glauca and Iris Tingitana 
used to fill a narrow sunny border near the 
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walls of the mansion. Madonna Lilies (L. 
candidum) have been planted in quantity and 
in various positions where they will form 
good-sized groups and stand out of a carpet 
of low-growing subjects. In planting these 
it was thought advisable to add a small quan- 
tity of peat and sharp sand—sufficient to en- 
case the bulbs—and give them a start, the 
natural soil being very retentive. Large 
Magnolias are being carefully thinned out 
while the leaves remain, as dead and poor 
wood is more easily seen now than when 
these shrubs have cast the whole of their 
leaves, and as it is our intention to carpet 
the ground beneath and around them with 
various Heaths it is essential that light and 
air should be admitted. Tufted Pansies 
which have been used to carpet a bed of Mme. 
Leon Pain Roses have been removed, and 
after refreshing the soil a carpet of that fine 
Pink, Inchmery, has been planted in their 
place, the edging being furnished with dwarf 
Gypsophilas. _ More cuttings of Tufted 
Pansies and Evening Primroses have been 
got in, also a few Pentstemons. 

Sweet Peas sown last month are through 
the soil and are kept dusted lightly with soot 
to ward off the attacks of slugs while in their 
tender stage, and where these are sown in 
lines wire covers: have been placed over them 
as a protection from birds. 

A large plantation of St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum) has been made alongside the 
carriage drive and additions made to the 
existing groups of Heaths. E,-M. 








Heucheras. » 


Now is a good time for increasing these 
charming subjects, and nothing can be easier. 
Every crown taken off with a little piece of 
the main stem will root if just stuck into 
sandy soil in a shady place and kept moist, 
and as young plants flower better than old, it 
is well to break up the old clump. I have ae 
border of H. sanguinea (see p. 715), all made 
from cuttings of one plant last year. It 
flowered very well this year and looked beau- 
tiful. Some of the micrantha varieties 
are very good for the second line of the 
border, being of rather tall growth when 
flowering, and the effect of a group of these 
with myriads of the tiny flowers set on 
branching stems is very pretty and has been 
aptly likened to a pink mist hovering above 
the ground. The variety known as Edge 
Hall has larger pink. flowers in compact 
spikes and is good for cutting, and H. 
brizoides is distinct, with marbled foliage and 
flowers of a dull brick-red. The hybrid H. 
tiarelloides is rather pretty, too, and all are 
very useful for cutting. 





Among the hardy flowers, 


RUDBECKIA SPECIOSA.—This flowers from 
July till October, and this year it has been 
blooming well into the latter month, and has 
been quite bright with its nice flowers of 
orange-yellow, with a raised dark centre. 
There are newer Rudbeckias, which™~I like 
also, but I do not think that any of them 
will ever make R. speciosa obsolete for the 
garden of hardy flowers. It appreciates a 
good soil, well manured. I have raised plants 
from seeds, sown in a pot and put in a frame, 
but it is so cheap that it is hardly worth while 
to raise it in this way; while buying a plant 
instead of seeds means that one can have 
flowers the first year. 

Farr Mains or France.—I like this name far 
better than the botanical one of Ranunculus 
aconitifolius. fl. pl. There is some poetical 
feeling about our English name, but none 
whatever in the Latin one. It is now 
out of flower, but has been very good this 
sunless year from May until July. Ina good 
rich soil or in one fairly moist it seems to do 
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best, and I like the look of its branching stems 
and its button-like double flowers of purest 
white. There is a single variety also, but I 
hardly ever meet with it, and would not care 
to thrust the double one out of my garden 
to give place to the single one. 

_ SAXIFRAGA PELTATA.—This has _ nice big, 
bold-looking leaves, which die off with bright 
colouring and look quite showy then. Its 
value lies in its bold foliage and the fine 
colouring it assumes in autumn. 


It is a pity that it soon makes such big plants 
—at least this is a drawback for those of us 


who have little room to spare for this 


‘‘ Great Californian Saxifrage,’’ as it is some- 
times called. 

THE FINEST Torcu Lity.—There appears to 
be a perplexing number of Torch Lilies, or 
Red Hot Pokers, in the market; and-it is a 
troublesome thing to choose from among so 
many. I have headed this note ‘‘ The Finest 
Torch Lily,”’ but this is subject to some modi- 
fication, as I consider it only the finest of the 
bigger and taller ones. It is one of the varie- 
ties of the ordinary Torch Lily, Kniphofia or 
Tritoma aloides, which I have seen sometimes 
called T. Uvaria. I want to advocate the 
wider use of the variety well called K, aloides 
nobilis, It is a truly noble Torch Lily, send- 
ing up grand spikes of glowing scarlet 
flowers to a height of 5 feet, 6 feet, and even 
7 feet. I saw a plant a little while ago in 
the corner of a front garden in a provincial 
town, and it was much admired by everybody 
who saw it.” It had been there for some time, 
and had five fine spikes. These lightened up 
the garden and gave a distinctive character 
to what would otherwise have been quite a 
conventional spot. | eae 5 

THE WILLOW-LEAVED SUNFLOWER.—Helian- 
thus orgyalis, the Willow-leaved Sunflower, 
seems to be enjoying the mild autumn. I. 
saw a good plant of it in a friend’s garden. 
a day or two since. It is, he told me, often 
late in opening, and runs a big risk of having 
its flowers destroyed by frost, but in some 
Seasons it escapes, and, my friend tells me, 
he is satisfied with it on the whole. 
tall, 7-foot stems, with whorls of neat leaves 
and drooping yellow flowers. 


AN AMATEUR OF Harpy FLOWERS: 





Campanula Vidali. 


In a general way the cultivation of Cam- 
panula Vidali in the open ought only to be 
undertaken by those who are specially 
favoured in respect of climate. _ At intervals 
we hear of this fine Bellflower succeeding in 


inland districts, but it is only in places near | 


the sea, and which are naturally warm and 
free from severe frosts, that a modified mea- 
sure of success may be expected. Even in 
such a place the plant may endure for a sea- 


son or two, only to succumb in the end. For 


my part, I preferred—even when close upon 
the shores of the Solway and in a warm and 
well-sheltered garden—to treat C. Vidali as a 
greenhouse plant. ‘As such it is infinitely to 
be preferred to commoner members of the 
family which are more generally used under 
glass. C. Vidali is quite ornamenial, it is 
rather shrubby in character, and its drooping 
racemes of white blooms contrast strikingly 
With the thick green foliage of the plant. The 
variety is easily propagated either from seeds 
or by means of cuttings. When, grown in 
pots C. Vidali ought to have plenty of root 
space and a light but rich soil. W. McG. 


Gladiolt, 


One does not; as a rule, associate the grow- 
ing of Gladioli with staking, rather looking 
upon them as sufficiently sturdy to be inde- 
pendent of support, yet there are times when 
a thin stake, inserted away from the corm and 





By the side 
of a stream or pond it is really handsome. 


It has | 
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tied loosely, will be the means of preventing 
mishaps. Corms that started to grow awry 
and continued in their irregular course may, 
with a stake, a strand of raffia, and a little 
gentle persuasion be got into normal position. 
Other corms, too, that have lifted themselves 
near the surface may also be assisted with a 
stake and be the means of showing to ad- 
vantage beautiful spikes that otherwise would 
be hidden and grow unshapely. 
MIDLANDER. 





Iris Citronella. 


This, raised by Mr. Bliss and given an 
Award of Merit when shown at the Iris Con- 
ference, is the finest yellow-flowered Iris in 
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sow in open ground quite free from recent 
manuring from the middle to the end of May, 
pricking the plants off before they become 
congested in the bed and planting them out in 
their final quarters in October. If any of 
them show a disposition to abnormal growth 
the centres are pinched out and the plants 
given an extra shift. Usually this procedure 
is quite satisfactory. Others leave the sow- 
ing of seed until the middle of June, and 
some even defer doing so until the best part of 
July has gone. I have recently seen a batch 
of plants from a sowing made about the third 
week in July and the plants have not long 
been pricked out. This course may be right 
for southern counties, but for the Midlands 
and the North it seems to me to be too.late, 


Iris Citronella. 


commerce. It is the tallest-flowered Iris yet 


raised, with bold, arching, golden standards 


of fine shape. The bright orange beard ex- 
tends more than one-third the length of the 
fall and a yellow line continues from the 
beard to the tip of the fall. The golden falls 
are of fair size and heavily lined with 
carmine, contrasting well with the golden 
beard, and of a rich ruddy brown paling at 
the edges. 





Wallflowers. 


Various opinions, so it would appear, are 
held as to the best time to sow Wallflowers, 
and I have been interested in noticing this 
and the treatment followed in regard to the 
culture of these sweet, 
popular subjects. For my own part I like to 


spring-flowering,. 


as, should a hard winter follow, Wallflowers 


- which Jack stamina and size often succumb 


the first. I would rather run the risk and 
trouble with earlier-raised plants than depend 
on those raised almost.on the approach of 
autumn. Planting them out in manured 
ground may, in a measure, make up for lost 
time, but I do not think they need very much 
in the way of manure. Quite good results 
may be had if fairly good ground well dug is 
assigned them and long, steady growth is 
aimed at. If Wallflowers are worth growing 
at all then why put off sowing seed if a place 
in the garden can be found for them say in 
late spring? Did not our forefathers follow 
an unwritten law in regard to biennials that 
“after blooming time, sowing time ’’? 


LEAHURST. 
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Indoor Plants. 


Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
flowering. 


There are few plants that produce flowers 
so brilliant in the winter as Zonals, both 
double and single-flowered. The amateur 
who wishes to have his greenhouse or con- 
servatory bright with blossom during the dull 
days will be well advised to make a selection 
of the single-flowered sorts, in addition to 
doubles. Excessive moisture is the chief 
enemy to deal with in badly or inadequately 
heated structures, and the trusses of doubles 
always damp more than those of the singles. 
I always like to place the plants on a bed of 
ashes in a sunny spot during the summer and 
stop the shoots, growing all hardily so as to 
have bushy, short-jointed specimens by the 
end of September. G:G.. B, 





Strelitzia Regine, 


There are several varieties of Strelitzia 
known to plantsmen, but the best, or, at 
least, the most showy, is S. Regina. Well 
grown and given stove treatment plants’ will 
attain to a height of 6 feet. The blooms are 
very strikingly coloured, these being of rich 
orange and vivid blue, reminding the observer 
of the gaudy colouring of certain of the 
parrots. S. humilis is, I think, merely a 
dwarf form of S. Regine, and, from its less 
stature, is more fitted for use in small houses 
than the more imposing variety... W. McG. 





Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
Sir Percy Blakeney. 


This plant received an Award of Merit at 
the International Flower Show in Glasgow on 
August 30th, a distinction in keeping with the 
fact that a similar award was made at the 
Chelsea Show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society this year. It is the finest Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium I have seen. The colour is an 
intense scarlet, but has what is described as 
a ‘‘ sheen ”’ over this which gives it a cherry- 
red appearance. It is difficult to give a more 
precise colour description, but the plant is a 
decided atquisition, especially as it has fine 
foliage, is free-flowering, and is of robust 
habit. It comes from the Blakeney Nurseries, 
Plumtree, Notts. Ess. 


Schizanthus. 


Seeds have been sown to produce plants for 
flowering in spring. These are sown thinly 
in pans filled with light sandy soil, and 
as soon as large enough to handle the young 
plants will be pricked out into pans or shal- 
low boxes. Keep:them near the glass and 
ventilate the structure freely. Repot the plants 
as soon as they require more root room, never 
allowing them to become pot-bound until they 
are in the pots in which they will flower. 
Keep the plants during the winter in a cool 
frame, but protect from frost. F. W. G. 








Sedum spectabile as a pot plant. 


This is one of the most useful of the 
Sedums. Whilst it is hardy, and is sometimes 
to be seen growing on the rockery and shady 
positions in a garden, it isa plant well worth 
growing for potting. The glaucous stems 
in themselves are attractive, and are en- 
hanced when their points are covered with 
rosy purple blossoms. It is a nice subject for 
a cool greenhouse, or room window, and 
“blooms well on into autumn. Light loam 
and leaf-mould suit Sedum spectabile, and it 
is easily propagated by root division. 

TOWNSMAN. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


Beginners. : 





The flower garden. 
I have to finish off about the herbaceous 


border this week, and as I have still the second, 
third, and front rows to deal with, and also 
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Fig. 1.—Aster Beauty of Colwall. 


the circular bed, I shall not have.to, neither 
need to, deal with it in such minute detail 
If you can have a reliable hardy plant cata- 
logue in your hands to guide you as to colours 
and time of blooming, the classification I give 
you will be true enough as to approximate 
height. No catalogue can give you the exact 
height, neither can I, because that depends 
upon soil and season. I planted a border at 
the end of last season, after the drought, re- 
placing the old and poor soil just as I have 
advised you, and taking the average height 
of each plant as my guide in planting. What 
happened? The new, rich soil acted splen- 
didly, but the continued wet weather made 
no discrimination between herbaceous plants 
and Cabbage, but forced all into abnormal 
growth. Many plants which I had allowed 





Fig. 2.—Single Aster. 


3 feet as the normal height went up beyond 
the 4 feet ; but as all were served alike, it made 
little difference to the relative heights, so that 
the scheme was not broken. In leaving their 
arrangement to your own ingenuity I point, 
out once more that you have to consider time 
of flowering and colour, and this in close 
agreement with the row immediately behind. 
For: example, you would not plant a Harpa- 


' would be mighty poor without them. 


lium immediately in front of Helianthus, for 
they are too much of a colour, and flower 
nearly together. You would not plant two 
Michaelmas Daisies the one in front -of the 
other, for though their colours would not 
clash, you would rather distribute autumn- 
flowering plants evenly throughout the bed to 
give a complete display as though it was 
meant formerly for autumnal display, and so 
on. I give you herewith a list of 18 varieties 
approximating 3 feet in height, to be planted 
2 feet average in front of the back row. From 
these 18 you will be able to select a good 
dozen, and, again, if it pleases you, there 
can be no objection te duplicates. They are: 
Aconitum (Monkshood), Alstroemeria auran- 
tiaca, Chrysanthemum maximum (The 
Speaker), Chrys. Gloire de Chatillonaise, Ere- 
geron speciosum, Galega officinalis, Gypso- 
phila paniculata fl. pl.; Harpalium regidum, 
Helenium Riverton Gem, Hyacinthus candi- 
cans, Lupins, Lilium candidum, Lychnis 
chalcedonica, Michaelmas Daisies, Oriental’ 
Poppies, GEnothera Lamarckiana, Tritoma 
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Fig. 3.—Phlox. 


Uvaria, Thalictrum adiantifolium. If I was 
asked to expunge half a dozen of these on 
their merits, I could not honestly do so, and 
should be obliged to select the best 12 en- 
tirely according to personal preference. That 
is what you would have to do. 

The two back rows are. very important, 
indeed, to give beauty, and balance, and 
weight, and correspond, if I dare say such a 
thing, to the tenor and bass in music, which 
I can- 
not follow the simile further. ‘The next row, 
the second from the front, coming more im- 
mediately under the eye, calls for the best ex- 
pression your art can give to it. The subjects 
should not exceed 2 feet in height, but below 
that the finest and most popular plants of the 
garden are to be found. There is no lack 
of material—no scarcity in variety—every 
colour, and almost every habit of growth ex- 
cept height, and it is comparatively easy to 
fill the entire row with gems of the first water 
without seeking them among choice, or new, 
or rare plants. If you make your selection 
from the following, they will neither be found 
expensive nor unsatisfactory : Aquilegia, long- 
spurred hybrids;. Achillea ptarmica fl. pl. ; 
Achillea Rose Queen; Anthenus Kelwayi; 
Anemone japonica ; Carnations, border ; Cam~-~ 
panula-persicifolia; Camp. per. alba fl. pl 
Centaurea montana, rose and blue; Chelone 
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barbata ; Coreopsis grandiflora; Dracocepha- 
lum virginicum ; Doronicum plantagineum ex- 


celsum; Eryngium amethystinum ; Echinops 
Ritro; Gaillardia grandiflora; Geum Mrs. 


Bradshaw; Linum flavum;  Monarda Cam- ; 


bridge scarlet ; Lilium candidum ; L. tigrinum 
splendens ; dwarf Michaelmas Daisies; Pyre- 
thrums; Phlox ; Pxonies, Pentstemons ; Win- 
ter Cherry. 
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Fig, 4.—Winter Cherry or Chinese Lantern, 


_ Leaving choice and expensive plants out of 
the question, the most fastidious could find a 
sufficient variety and quality in this selection 
to fill a row 100 yards long by duplicating. 
And now there remains but the front row, 
and this does not offer much scope if done. 
according to convention. There is no need 
for an out-and-out variation in this row. I 
rather think that a good, thick bordering of 
Mrs. Sinkins Pink, or Armeria, or Alyssum, 
alternating with pieces of double Arabis, are. 
better and more suitable than a collection of 
various plants which might be too small to 
make their proportionate effect. But that. 
again, is for the man whose border it is to 
decide. There are Heucheras, Tradescantias, 
Helianthemums, and many dwarfer growing 
plants to select from, but I rather favour the 


plain edging. One thing which I am not press 


pared to denounce is an edging of Violas, but 

IT would not use them myself, because they’ 

do not fit in with my ideas of a herbaceous 

border. Otherwise, .they are pretty and effec-— 
tive, but best of all when used, as they usually 

are, in conjunction with summer bedding. 


And now there remains but the circular — 





Fig. 5.—Statice latifolia, — 


bed. It is an unusual form for a herbaceous 
bed, yet it is not unsuitable. The area, 12 feet 
in diameter, is not sufficient to take any tall-- 
growing plants, because the fall from these 
to the edge would be too abrupt. Filled en- 
tirely with such a tall-growing plant as the 
Delphinium, it makes a bold and wondrously 
attractive show, but in that case it is not a 
“herbaceous bed.’’ For the centfe choose 
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ae something like Bocconia cordata (the Plume 
_ Poppy) or a good piece of Romneya Coulteri. 
If the former, plant one in each of the three 
central spaces marked on last week’s plan. 
Then, using three or four Asters, such as 
Beauty of Colwall (double) (see Fig. 1); and 
a large-flowered single variety like Climax 

; (see Fig. 2), and at least a dozen of the best 
varieties of Phlox (see Fig. 3), choosing white, 

salmon, rosy red, deep red, white suffused sal- 

mon, large eyed, each--a named and fine 
variety. You can fill up with three or four 
Chinese Lanterns (see Fig. 4), two or three 

i plants of Statice latifolia (see Fig. 5), Scabiosa 
- caucasica, Campanulas, Iceland Poppies, 
_ Achillea ‘‘ the Pearl,’ Coreopsis, Lilium tigri- 

-~ mum splendens, and any others you may 
choose to make a bright blending of colours 
which, from May till late October, may be a 
centre of interest and attraction. 

- It-.will add enormously to the interest if 
you will take the trouble to name all your 
plants. It can bring you nothing but gratifi- 
cation when your friends whip out their 
pocket-books and register the good things you 
possess, with the desire to emulate you. 

ites Faaks 


| Fruit. 

! Keeping Fruit. . 
- Who, among those-who have grown fruit, 

has never experienced disappointment with 


the manner in which it has succumbed to - 


decay during the autumn and early winter? 
Pears and Apples, in particular, mature and 
decay quickly. This untimely maturation 
| and decay have been most marked after hot 
and dry summers. The question arises, how 
ean the heat, or drought, or both combined 
affect the keeping qualities of the Apples and 
Pears? It is suggested that a deficiency of 
water—rain or otherwise—causes a deficiency 
of preservative or mineral matter to be dis- 
solved in the soil, and therefore a deficiency 
is passed on to the fruit. This forcibly illus- 
trates the importance of an adequate supply 
of water ito the roots of trees and the un- 
expected results arising from a shortage of 
water, even when all other requirements of 
_- the trees have been fully supplied. 

: FLavour IN APPLES AND PEaARS.—It is too 
early for any very reliable observations on 
the ‘‘ keeping ”’ qualities of the Apples and 
Pears of the current year, but the flavour of 
several well-known good varieties of Pears 
has been very disappointing, good specimens 
2 of Clapp’s Favourite, Marguerite Marillat, 
and Souvenir de Congrés being quite flavour- 
i fess. Probably it will be correct to attribute 
to the cold summer and autumn the lack of 
flavour noticed in Pears and Apples, but it is 

é _ possible that the shortage of rain during 1921 
- and the first half of 1922 may be a-con- 
tributory cause. A deficiency of potash, for 
example, would be very likely to affect the 
flavour. There could be a sufficient supply 
of it in the soil, and yet, in the absence of 
~ rain (or water), it would not be available for 
the trees and their fruit. So flavour in fruits 
4s very largely dependent on the proper sup- 
= ply of heat, water, and food in adequate quan- 
tity, to which must be-added light and air to 
the leaves, for in the absence of the two 
-__Jast-named the three first-named would be of 

. no avail. : 
CoLour IN FRUIT.—By the term ‘‘ colour in 
fruit? is meant the presence of the natural 


- colour of the Grape, Pineapple, Peach, Necta- 
E. ‘rine, Apple, Pear, Plum, Melon, Strawberry, 
¢ Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, etc., and of 
4 the area of the fruit covered by that colouring. 
= The colouring of each berry in a bunch of 
z Grapes is nearly always equally diffused over 
fs each but not equally diffused over all the ber- 
fi 3 ries in the same bunch. This may easily be seen 


in black or deep purple Grapes; also, by a 
- Jseeri eye, in so-called white Grapes, the vari- 
ous berries of which exhibit various narrowly- 
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separated shades of amber to-almost indis- 
cernible pale amber. 


QUALITY OF HIGHLY-COLOURED FRUIT.—High 
colour being generally accepted as a proof of 
the best quality, let us see how this arises. 
The deep crimson of the Apple, Pear, Peach, 
and Nectarine is brought about by the action 
of sunlight upon the fruit during its period 
of growth. It is. not an effect suddenly 
brought about. The longer the period of ex- 
posure to the sunlight, and the larger the sur- 
face exposed, the deeper and more complete 
the colouring of the Apple, Pear, Peach, and 
white Grape. The last-named may need to 
have the burning rays of the sun broken up 
by the intervention of a half-sheet of white 
tissue paper between the sun and the top ber- 
ries of each bunch. The black Grapes should 
have plenty of their own leaves growing above 
them, for too intense sun upon them fre- 
quently causes them to be really purple and 
not black, the desired colour. We know from 
experience that the well-coloured fruit is better 
flavoured as well as more beautiful, therefore 
we do what is possible to expose the fruit—and, 
if possible, the whole of its surface—to the 
sunlight. The first step toward the 


EXPOSURE OF THE FRUIT is taken when we 
prune the trees during the winter. By 
judicious pruning we not only — secure 
room for the shoots (and 
their subsequent leaves), but -also for 
the new growth of the ensuing season. He 
who dares to boldly, yet wisely, prune his 
fruit trees in winter, takes a long step to- 
wards obtaining highly-coloured fruit the fol- 
lowing season. The second step is taken by 
timely disbudding growing wood buds in 
spring, thereby removing all superfluous 
shoots. The third step is taken by summer 
pruning trained trees and bush and pyramidal 
trees of the Apple, Pear,.and Plum. The 
fourth and last step is taken when we care- 
fully pull, push, or tie to one side all leaves 
which intervene between any part of the fruit 
and the sun; but do not deprive the tree of 
any healthy leaf or leaves unless it be abso- 
lutely necessary. = 

This exposure of the fruit allows the sun 
to act upon the colouring cells of the skin 
of the different fruits. The cell contents— 
under the influence of the sunlight—undergo 
chemical changes, varying from rosy pink to 
light and to dark crimson in many varieties. 
In other varieties the green cells of the skin 
change to pink with difficulty, some becoming 
rich golden yellow, others changing to pale 
yellow, their paleness being heightened by 
streaks of pale crimson. In other varieties 
of Apples and Pears the green, crimson, yel- 
low, and pink change to russet; hence the 
Golden Russet and the Winter Russet and 
Golden Reinette. All such Apples and Pears 


-are highly flavoured, and persons who grow 


fruit will do well to. note that truth. Highly- 
coloured fruits are usually superior in flavour 
to non-coloured samples of the same variety. 


Vegetable garden. 


It is one thing to grow such bountiful 
crops as are fairly general this year, and 
often quite a different matter to make the 
most of them. Some have already run up 
against trouble with their Onions, because 
the super-abundant moisture kept them in 
growth and sadly interfered with their keep- 
ing qualities. Usually, all growth can be 
stopped by twisting the neck and laying it 
over. There were difficulti¢s about drying 
them. Yes, undoubtedly there were, but 
those who’ could manage to dry them under 
some airy covering succeeded all right.“ They 
are damping and rotting in the storage, but 
not where they have been tied to sticks and 
hung up in the draught. Other root crops 
are likely enough to be tricky because of the 
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weather—they will be softer than usual, and 
will be still growing. What shall we do 


with our Beetroots and Carrots? Would 
it be wise to lift them? I think not. We 
must meet exception by exception. I do not 


feel at all disposed to interfere with my Beet- 
roots yet, but I will tell you what I am doing. 
I have swept up, and am still sweeping up, 
dead leaves, and I have made a pile of them 
between the Beet and Carrot beds. If any 
frost seems to threaten enough to be harm- 
ful, I shall cover the roots with a layer of 
leaves, and it is quite astonishing what a 
lot of frost a layer of leaves will arrest and 
prevent its penetration. At the same time, 
I shall watch the roots, and if at a later date 
I find the growth finished, I shall avail my- 
self of any spell of fine weather fo lift at 
least a portion. 

Celery is another vegetable that needs 
more attention this year than usual, for it 
is in full and rapid growth. The best thing 
we can do is to let it grow, but to keep 

_banking it up.. We want stalk, not leaf. 
I was in a garden the other day where some 
unemployed man had been engaged to earth 
up a row. He wanted.a job, and made him- 
self one, but his ideas of earthing-up Celery 
were ridiculously crude. He threw up, 
literally, tons of earth where hundred-weights 
would have been ample, and instead of mak- 
ing a ridge, he created a high mound 6 feet 
wide! Tips of foliage were peeping out, but 
it was nearly all buried. Now, in earthing, 
the heart of the plant should not be buried, 
for when that happens it rots. There should 
be a vent for growth and an ingress for air, 
but the slopes of the ridge should be suf- 
ficiently steep so that the rain may run off. 
Those who know how to grow. it will be 
able to produce gigantic sticks this year 
which should be crisp and sweet. Cauli- 
flowers are now turning in faster than we 
can use them, but as stocks are so very 
plentiful, it does not pay to sell the surplus. 
It is advisable to take them clean out of the 
ground as they turn in, root and all, to heel 
them in with their heads facing the north, 
and to bend two or three leaves over the 
flower. They will keep fresh this way for 
some ‘time, and this plan is greatly to be 
preferred to that of cutting them and stow- 
ing them away in the cellar. F. 








Late Peas. 


Gatherings of Peas were being made in a 
garden I visited early in the month (Octo- 
ber). This may not be unusual, but, at any 
rate, it is not common, and therefore there 
may be something in the practice of the gar- 
dener, which is to sow the seeds for late 
crops quite 9 inches apart. His idea is that 
in allowing plenty of room for the plants to 
develop, there is the more likely to be a free- 
dom from mildew; and this is the most fre- 
quent complaint that prevents success. Be 
this as it may, the rows of Peas in question 
are free from it, are still in flower, and, 
weather permitting, will go on bearing for 
some time. The variety Gladstone is well 
known as an excellent sort. The seeds were 
put in on June 14th last. This Surrey garden 
has not been without the esteemed vegetable 
named any day since the end of May, which 
is remarkable enough to note. It is advisable 
never to sow Peas on land that has been 
newly manured, but rather to choose strips 

_of ground not too impoverished by other 
crops, but which have been enriched the pre- 
vious year. His 








All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 


London, E.C., and not to individuals. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show. 
October 17th, 1922, ; 


This was a highly successful meeting, and 
floor space was at a premium. Orchids were 
good in quality, but few in number, probably 
in view of the next meeting, when these 
plants are specially catered for. There were 
some good hardy plants, particularly a fine 
group of Scabious. The Roses were excellent. 
Chrysanthemums, mainly of the early-flower- 
ing varieties, gave promise of a rich harvest 
to come. Some really interesting shrubs, a 
high-class group of fruit, and some well- 
grown Carnations and,Dahlias were the chief 
items of interest. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 


A fine representative group was staged by 
Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, and 
their exhibit contained several good things. 
A large spray of Eryngium Oliverianum super- 
bum attracted considerable attention. ‘There 
were also several good Michaelmas Daisies, 
including Aster Stella, A. Brightest and Best, 
A. Rapture, and A. ultramarine; the last 
named has good, large flowers of a very 
taking shade of blue. The Cape Figwort 
(Phygelius capensis), with its glorious scarlet 
flowers, made a bright show on this stand. 
There were also Heleniums, Lupins, and Del- 
phiniums, the last named being in wonderful 
condition considering the season. 

From Crawley Messrs. J. Cheal and. Son 
sent some good hardy plants, and a few ex- 
cellent Alpines in pans. Phloxes, Liliums, 
Heleniums, and Asters were well represented, 
and the large-flowered A. Amellus Orion was 
in fine form. Amongst the Alpines we noted 
Euphorbia Myrsinites and Saxifraga coch- 
learis. 

Mr. F. G. Wood staged a most attractive 
exhibit, decorated with plumes of Pampas 
Grass. Almost all the best hardy plants at 
present in season were represented here. 


There was also a small rock garden contain- - 


ing some choice things, including Convolvu- 
lus mauritanicus, Lathyrus hirsutus, and 
several Saxifragas. Some table rock gardens 
were also a cenitre of interest. 

Pentstemons and Asters comprised the ex- 
hibit of Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son. The 
best of the former were Bonnie Lass, pink, 
with a white throat; Royal Scot, purple; 
and Fair to See, red and white. 

Some excellent Michaelmas Daisies were 
sent by Mr. W. Wells, Junr., Aster Brightest 
and Best, A. Rose Queen, and A. Advance 
being the choicest. There was also a fine 
Oriental Poppy, Papaver orientale Jenny Maw- 
son, an improvement on the old favourite, 
Mrs. Perry. Scabiosa caucasica and some 
Delphiniums were well shown; of the latter, 
there was nothing better than the semi-double, 
deep blue flushed purple, Mrs. H. Kaye. 

Messrs. J. Piper and Son staged a well- 
grown group of Primula obconica, very taste- 
fully arranged on a mossy ground. Several 
good shrubs and a small rock garden were 
also exhibited by this firm. 

A representative collection of Lupins, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Asters, Delphiniums, 
and Phloxes was sent up by Mr. T. Carlile, 
who also staged Boltonia asteroides in good 
condition. 

The feature of Messrs. Barr and Sons’ ex- 
hibit was a group of their new hybrid Nerines. 
These are fine, strong plants, with large 
flowers carried on stout stems and quite dis- 
tinct from N. Fothergillii. There were many 
plants of considerable interest on this stand, 
notably the Nerines Purple Glow, a wonderful 
red splashed purple ; Butterfly, pale pink ; and 
Mrs. Elliott, salmon. Helianthus _ sparsi- 
folius was well shown, so, too, were varieties 
of Pentstemons, Michaelmas Daisies, Knip- 


hofia corallina, and the charming Schizostylis 
Mrs. Hegarty. 

That old favourite Scabiosa caucasica is 
being considerably improved by Messrs. Isaac 
House and Son, whose exhibit of perennial 
Scabious was one of the features of the meet- 
ing. The best of a really good collection 
seemed to be Collarette, Silver Cup, the deep 
blue Harold, and Mrs. I. C. House. 

Berberis. Thunbergi, with its red leaves, 
and bright berried Cotoneasters in variety 
were used with good effect by Messrs. Skel- 
ton and Kirby in the decoration of their group 
of Alpines. We noted several desirable and 
well-grown Sedums, including S. reflexum 
monstrosum, S. obtusatum, and S. spathuli- 
folium. Androsace Chumbyi and Phlox Stel- 
laria were other Alpines on this stand. 

In addition to their delightful hybrid Lobe- 
lias, Messrs. B. Ladhams also sent Aconitum 
Wilsoni, a Monkshood of a very attractive 
pale blue colour, Potentilla formosa, the Blue- 
eyed Grass, Sisyrinchium bermudianum, and 
several good Polygonums, including P. 
cymosum and P. campanulatum. 

Mr. G. Reuthe exhibited some very choice 
Alpines, also Michaelmas Daisies and 
Nerines. “Amongst the first named we noted 
the dwarf Heathwort, Gaultheria | nummu- 
larioides, Oxalis lobata, Gentiana Farreri, 
and the crimson Berberidopsis corallina. 

A particularly good exhibit was put up by 
the Misses Allen Brown. Carnations and 
Violets were staged, but the latter were the 
leading feature. La France was excellent, 
and hardly less so Princess of Wales and 
Cour d’Alsace, the latter of a curious pink 
shade which, though distinct, is hardly at- 
tractive. All the blooms were from the open. 

Outdoor-grown Violets were also ex- 
hibited by the Rev. B. Pinney ; all the blooms 
were good, particularly those of Princess of 
Wales, Admiral Avellan, and Mrs. Lloyd 
George. Gladioli, mainly primulinus seed- 
lings, were shown by Messrs. Lowe and 
Gibson. 

Messrs. Rich and Co. exhibited Phloxes, 
Michaelmas Daisies—these were good, and 
included Aster Mons, A. Antwerp, and A. 
Cleopatra—Rudbeckia “Autumn Glory, and a 
delightful Helenium Riverton Gem. 

Messrs. W. Treseder, Ltd., sent a good col- 
lection of Antirrhinums. They were well 
grown and a credit to the firm. Purity 
(white), Scarlet King, Empress (red), and 
Rose Dore were worthy of note. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


One of the best groups in the show was 
staged by Mr. H. J. Jones. Though com- . 
prised mainly of Chrysanthemums, there were 
large groups of Helianthus: Monarch and 
some excellent Michaelmas Daisies, all well 
arranged to show the exhibits at their best. 
Red Almirante, October Glow, and the de- 
corative Blanche Poitevene we liked the best 
of a really good lot. 

Messrs. Keith, Luxford, and Co. always 
stage a high-class group when they exhibit 
Chrysanthemums, and their group at this 
show was remarkably fine. We noticed the 
following early flowering doubles in the best 
possible form: Polly, deep orange, and Ar- 
morel, copper, we preferred; but Dolores, 
terra-cotta; Mme. Drouard, very distinct 
brick red ; Goacher’s Crimson ; Leslie, a good 
deep yellow; and Roi des Blancs were really 
good. 

Another excellent group was 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co. 
ticularly the early-flowering double Ethel 
Blades. Some critics will find fault with its 
small size, but it is very free and its flowers 


staged by 
We noted par- 
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of a most striking shade of crimsom The 
Japanese varieties were well represented, and 
there were good blooms of the dwarf-growing 
Arthur Winter; of the incurved Viscountess 
Chinda, purple, with silver reverse; and of 


the glowing red Mrs. R. Luxford. Blanche ~ 


du Poitou and some good unnamed seedlings 
were others we noted. é 


Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp staged a ~ 


. few- Chrysanthemums in their general ex- 
the 


hibit. Though small in numbers, 
quality of the blooms was evident. Tapis de 
Niege, a wonderfully good white, Bronze Nor- 
mandie, and Buttercup were the best. 

A small but interesting group came from 
Messrs. Godfrey and Son. Godfreys’ Yellow 
Triumph, Godfreys’ Gem, rich orange, and 
the pink Cassiope, were worthy of note. 

Many of the early-flowering varieties were 
splendidly shown by Mr. W. Yandell. Cran- 
ford Yellow and Golden Cranfordia were 
the best of the yellows. 


Lichfield Purple, . > 


well named and very distinct ; Dolores; Hes- _ 


perus, a warm bronze; and Le Pactole were 


specially noted 
DAHLIAS, 


’ 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Son put up an ex- 


hibit which was smaller than usual, but their 
blooms were in the best of condition. There 
was an excellent Camellia-flowered Dahlia, 
The Maid, a good white, and very close in 
form. The Stars were well represented, and 
there was a fine group of White Star. The 
useful Mignons were also well shown. <A 
representative collection of blooms of 
varieties completed the exhibit. 

Some choice Pompons were staged by Mr. 
C. Turner, notably Glow, Johnnie, and Phyl- 
lis. The Pzony-flowered varieties were also 
to the fore with the rich red Holman Hunt; 
Peggy, yellow; and Turner, pink, shading 
to yellow in the centre. a 

Mr. J. T. West was strong in Cactus varie- 


Cactus 


ties, and we noted Mrs. Fellows, Viceroy, and | 


Sydney Jones at their very best. In addition 
to other excellent blooms there were one or 
two good Collarette seedlings. Seedlings also 
characterised the exhibit of Messrs. Jarman 
and Co.; many of them were of considerable 


promise. 

ROSES. 

Rarely have we seen Roses in better con- 
dition than those staged by Mr. G. Prince. 
His Los Angeles, Ophelia, and Padre were 
as near perfection as possible.. Henrietta, 


yy, 


Hoosier Beauty, La Tosca, and others were — 


also excellent. 

Messrs. D. Prior and Son had a smaller 
exhibit than usual, but we were glad to note 
this firm breaking away from convention and 


showing varieties all too seldom seen. Rod- 


hatte, a cherry-red, semi-double dwarf Poly- 
antha, and Jessie, a crimson of the same 
class, were much admired. The thornless 
Zephyrine Drouhin, a lovely shade of pink, 


was in good form, as also was the coppery-. 


yellow Mrs. G. Roupell. 

Mr. E. Hicks’s exhibit was up to his usual 
high standard, though we missed the tasteful 
arrangement which plays such an important 
part in his larger exhibits. Lady Hillingdon, 
Mrs. H. Stevens, C. E. Shea, and Los Ange- 


les seemed to us the best. 2 


Never have the Rev. J. H. Pemberton’s- a 


Roses been seen in better form this season. 
The delightful Mermaid was the best of the 
group, but Vanity, Pax, Moonlight, and the 


new. Nur Mahal were all good, though the — 
last named was not quite so brilliant as when 


staged at the autumn Rose Show. | 
A few Roses found a place on Messrs. 

Stuart Lew’s stand, and the Queen Alexan- 

dra was in good form. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


A small collection of shrubs came from 
Messrs. J. Piper and Sons, of particular in- 
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_ terest being Skimmia japonica fragrans, San- 
~-tolina Chameecyparissus incana, »and* Juni- 
perus pachyphlaa. — i Ete 

A most interesting exhibit, comprised 
‘largely of New Zealand shrubs, was sent by 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Son. — Grisebachias, 
Pittosporums—there was “a good P. tenui- 
‘folium Silver. Queen—and Veronicas were 
well represented. Crategus odoratissima 
and C. Crus-galli were excellent ; Pyracantha 
- Gibbsii, with brilliant berries; and Kuonymus 
europzeus laden with fruit, were other good 
things. 


ae re 
\ 


Clematis was sent by Mr. L. R. Russell. 
King Edward VII. and Mrs. Cholmondeley 
-were particularly fine, and other good ones 
were Star of India, Ville de Lyon, and Miss 
Bateman. ; : 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 
Begonia Lloydii, in variety, 
Messrs, Sutton and Son’s group. 
~ Some exceptionally good Carnations were 
staged by Mr. C. Englemann. ‘Thomas Joy 
‘and Snowstorm were two good whites; Dora, 
a delightful pink of good form ; also we noted 
Marion Wilson, Circe, and Laddie. 
(aes White Pearl, Red Ensign, and Shéila 
-Greer were the best blooms in Messrs. 
Stuart Low’s large exhibit, but all the varie- 
ties were in very fine form. 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers had two smail 
stands; one of their Carnations, the other of 
Allwoodii, and the latter looked all the better 
| _ by not being overshadowed by the larger Car- 
. nation blooms. Edith, Susan, and Vera were 
the best of the Allwoodii, whilst Benora, 
| ~ Maine Sunshine, Wivelsfield, Apricot, and Ed- 
| 


comprised 


~ ward Allwood-were worth noting among the 


Carnations. 
| ORCHIDS. . 

The largest group of these plants came 
from Messrs. Sanders.- Cypripediums, Cat- 
tleyas, and Leelio-Cattleyas predominated. 
Cypripedium Gaston Bultel and C. Gode- 
_ froyee var. were particularly good. Cattleya 
' Adula var. and Oncidium tigrinum were 
- much admired. ; 

A splendid Odontoglossum, O. St. George 
var. solum, was staged by Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean, amongst other choice Orchids. 

i One of the best Orchids shown was Lalio- 
=> Cattleya St. George var. Victory, shown by 
ie Messrs. Stuart Low. ‘this plant had enor- 

mous pale purple blooms, with a lip of a 
=~ --deeper shade: \ v 
Messrs. Elory 


} 
and Black showed Sophro- 
- Cattleya S. W. Flory, Brasso-Cattleya Dr. 
~G. G. Macdonald, Langley var., and Poti- 
naria Royal Purple in excellent form. 


) _Lexlio-Cattleya Cornelia and Cattleya Syl- ~ 


- via Blenheim var., sent by His Grace the 

'. Duke of Marlborough, were well shown, a 
~remark ‘which applies also to the Odontiodas 
staged by Sir J. Colman, Gatton Park. 


A large collection of fruit was sent by 
Messrs. G. G. Whitelegs and Co., and there 
\S was evidence of good, clean culture in the 
‘= exhibit. Of the Apples, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
- Bramley’s Seedling, and Wellington were 
particularly fine; of the Pears, Beurré Hardy, 
Doyenné du Comice, and Emile d’Heyst 
ie seemed the best. Nottingham Medlar and a 
_ Pear-shaped Quince were also shown. 


berry, was sent by Mr. G. Trindle, and a few 
. Apples were found on Messrs. Stuart Low’s 
“stand. Ns 

- Good-quality Apples, chiefly Cox’s Orange 

Pippin and Newton Wonder, came from the 
’ Guildford Fruit Farm, and Messrs, Laxton 
Bros. sent two new Apples of considerable 
merit. " 
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_-A large collection of the best varieties of 


' fruiting canes for this season. 


Golden Hornet, a perpetual fruiting Rasp- | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Correspondence. 
| FRUIT. 


Pear leaves injured. 

(Miss Eden).—Your Pear-tree leaves are at- 
tacked by the Pear scab. fungus (Venturia 
pirina). This fungus attacks fruit, leaves, 
flowers, and young stems, some varieties be- 
ing much more susceptible than others. It is 
thought that the fungus re-infects the trees 
in the spring from the spores formed on the 
dead leaves during the winter. These leaves 
should, therefore, be collected and burned as a 
precautionary measure, The trees should be 
sprayed with strong Bordeaux mixture before 
flowering, .and again, once or twice, at 
intervals of one or two weeks with weaker 
Bordeaux mixture, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pigeon manute, ; 

(W.).—This is a powerful stimulant, and 
requires to be used with care. The safest 
plan, perhaps, is to make it into liquid 
manure for plants in~ pots by placing the 
manure in a tub and pouring water over it, 
diluting the liquid to about the colour of pale 
brandy, and giving the plants a little about 
three times a week. For use in the garden 
mix the manure with twice the quantity of 
soil, either from the garden or decayed 
vegetable refuse and wood ashes mixed to- 
gether.. In this way it would be harmless 
to any outside crop. 


Dissolving bones. 
(U.).—If you have only a moderate quan- 
tity of bones to dissolve, the best thing you 


~can do is to bury them in a manure heap 


until they have become softened and can be 
easily broken up, or you can burn them, first 
‘making up a good bonfire and then piling 
them on this. Commercially, acids would be 
used, but these are very dangerous in the 
hands of those who do not know all about 
them, and if they have to be bought at retail 
prices the resulting manure will be very costly. 
You can use them at Once when treated in 
this way for the purpose you refer to. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Bonadentura.—1, Did you cut down the 
canes when you planted them? This ought 
to have been done, so as to have got strong 
You will have 
to cut down the canes now and so encourage 
strong canes to fruit in 1923. You have lost 
a season if you did not cut the canes down 
immediately after planting. 2, You cannot do 
better than use Clay’s Fertiliser, following 
the instructions sent with it. 

W. H. C., Ardwick.—1, Impossible to say 
what the trouble is from the dried-up leaves 
you send us; 2, please send specimens of the 
leaves; 3, should like to see specimens of the 
insect on the Wallflower roots. If you will 
send the same we will do our best to help you. 

Francis B. Rutter.—Your best plan will be 
to write to the Secretary of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, for the rules dealing with the 
admission of students to the gardens at 
Wisley. 

Glyme.—We have never heard of the 
Mistletoe growing. on the Plum, The chief 
host trees are the Poplar, the Hawthorn, the 
Lime,.the Apple, and the Mountain Ash. 


INNAMES OF PLANTS. 
Chas. Jones.—Sedum Sieboldi. 
Miss Dennis.—The White Beam (Pyrus 





aria), 


E. Peel.—Campanula ramosissima (syn..C, 
Loreyi). 
F. W.; Harrogate.—Melilotus alba. 
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One Oak.—1, Acer palmatum atropur- 
pureum ; 2, please send cones; 3, Masterwort 
(Astrantia major); 4, Geranium macrorrhizon, 

C. F. V. Lake.—4, Anchusa italica. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


P. Filleul.—Sorry we are unable to name 
from the poor specimens you send us. 

D. H.—Quite impossible to name from 
such specimens as you send us. 

M. B,—Apple Ecklinville Seedling. 

T.—Pear Beurré Clairgeau. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


H, Morse and Sons Norwich.—Roses, 
1922-1923. 

Daniels 
Roses, etc. 
Thompson and Morgan, London 
Ipswich.—List of herbaceous and 
plants, Roses, fruit-trees, etc. 

Keith Luxford, and Co., Harlow, Essex.— 
Chrysanthemums and _ Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations. 











Bros., Norwich. — Fruit-trees, 
Road, 
alpine 


The Wigan Cup. Who won it? 


In the list of awards made at the R.H.S. 
Holland Park Rink Show the above cup is 
given as being won by Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons, and to those who have not heard 
the whole of the events leading up to this I 
ask your permission to explain. 

1st: Who really did win the Wigan cup ? 

2nd; What is it offered for? 

I will deal with No. 1. Now, if your 
readers will refer to the list of awards they 
will find that my exhibit was placed first—~ 


'Gold medal, and when the cards were sent 


out, with same came the Wigan cup card, 
written in as being awarded to me, and, to 
my great surprise, after I*arrived back from 
sending out the result to my friends I find 
someone had taken away the card. This was 
very annoying, and I soon found myself at 
the inquiry office seeking the reason, and all I 
could find out was that I must wait until the 
Secretary had dealt with it, as something was 
not in order. I cannot understand why the 
Council could not have made quite sure be- 
fore sending out the cards and making me 
look like an imposter. 

2nd.—The Wigan cup is offered (see page 5 
of Autumn Schedule re challenge cups) for 
the Best Exhibit of Roses, and, even if | am 
not eligible because I won it in 1921, how can 
it be said truthfully and fairly that it was 
given to the best exhibit if held by another 
exhibit that was placed second? 

I consider that if I, as the holder, was not 
eligible, the only fair course to come to is for 
the R.H.S. to withhold it. Even Mr. Dickk- 
son could not understand the action, and to 
see two cards upon two separate groups and 
in the various papers giving both myself and 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons as_ the 
winners is ridiculous, and I trust that the 
R.H.S. will see that this will never occur 
again. 

May I ask, Why have’ such stupid condi- 
tions? The only way to keep up the stan- 
dard of the exhibits and get us all to put out 
our best is to give all a free hand, and if a 
firm can win each year let them have what is 
their just reward. E.isHa J. Hicks. 





Tue “ BoranicaL MacGazine.’’—At present 
we have no intention of increasing the cost of 
the ‘‘ Botanical Magazine ’’ by spending large 
sums in advertisement. We are making it 
known through the medium of our own 
publications. The Society has only under- 
taken the work in the interests of botany and 
horticulture, and not with a view to making a 
profit, for it is doubtful whether it will pay its 
way for some time. W. R. Dykgs, 

Secretary. 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 


The sixth annual show of the Lewes Co- 
operative Educational Committee was’ held 
on October 14th and was of a very successful 
character. Originally promoted during the 
war to encourage interest in home food pro- 
duction, it has developed to a show of a high 
standard. Competitors are confined strictly 
to amateurs, and it was most gratifying to 
note the great improvement in the exhibits 
compared with those of the first show. The 
judges experienced no easy task in carrying 
out their duties, and expressed themselves as 
highly pleased at the quality of the produce. 
The GarbeninGc ILLusTRaTED bronze medal 
was awarded as an additional prize to the best 
dish of Potatoes in the kidney and round 
classes, which secured 17 and 14 entries re- 
spectively. Mr. H. Pannett obtained the 
premier award with splendid specimens of 
The Bishop variety, and in face of much keen 
competition. Several non-competitive entries 
added to the attractiveness of the show and 
included a floral,decoration in the centre of the 
hall carried out in Almirante and Red 
Almirante Chrysanthemums with autumn 
foliage and Grasses, the work of Mr, W. H. 
Dumbrell, the Hon. Secretary to the show. 
Collections of Apples were also shown in ex- 
cellent condition by Mr. G. Parker and Mr. 
T. C. Bushby. The Secretary, who also acts 
in the same capacity to. the Lewes and Dis- 
trict Horticultural Society, states that that 
body is anticipating a highly successful ex- 
hibition on November 15th and 16th, when the 
** G.I.’ medal will be awarded to the member 
making most points in the amateurs’ classes. 

The first annual exhibition of Chrysanthe- 
mums of the North Birmingham Chrys- 
anthemum Society was held on October 14th. 
There were 70 exhibits in the ro classes; the 
blooms staged being of exceptionally good 


the had 





quality, judges consequently no 
easy task. Two third-class prizes in the 
class for decorated vases of specimen 
blooms had to be specially awarded. — Mr. 





ROSES FOR PLANTING. 


Our Catalogue of Choice Roses of our well known growth 
is Now Ready, and will be posted free on application. 


Or 12 fine plants of choice varieties sent 
post free on receipt of P.O. for 18/-. 


STUVART Low co., 


BUSH HILL PARK, MIDDLESEX. 
Also at JARVISBROOK, SUSSEX, 


-COLLIN’S FAMOUS ROSES— 


Buy from the actual growers. 
We have over 100,000 for autumn delivery, 


the best quality BRITISH GROWN 
plants obtainable. 







Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue ost free 


W. H. COLLIN & SONS, rose _crowers, 
SCRAPTOFT, 1 EICESTER. 
YOUR GARDEN 


T0 PROTEC PLANT NOW. 


BLACK IPFALIAN POPLAR, to form a Shelter- 
hedge or Wind-break, - Most effective and quickly grown. 
CUTTINGS :—1} to 2ft., 26 doz. ; 12/6 100; 1,000 for £3 10 0 
(250 upwards 3 to4ft., 3/- doz. ; 15/- 100; 1,000 for £4 10 0 
at 1,000 rate) 5 to 6 ft., 4/- doz. 20/- 100; 1,000 for £6 10 0 
Carriage paid England & Wales(Scotland & Ireland 107 extra). 
COLEMAN’S NURSERIES, 1, Cranfield, Bletchley, 














When writing to Advertisers please mention 
*“Gardening Illustrated.’’ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


T. Groves showed a very fine honorary ex- 
hibit of herbaceous cut blooms, for which he 
received a gold medal diploma. Mr. H. J. 
Milner gained the highest points in the show 
(28), and was awarded the GARDENING ILLuS- 
TRATED medal; he also secured the ‘‘ Cooper ”’ 
challenge cup. 


In the Dale Abbey Allotment Association’s — 


Potato competitions “this 23 Ibs. of 
Webb’s new ‘‘ Prosperity Potatoes pro- 
duced the extraordinary weight of 1,950 Ibs. 
of excellent tubers. Twenty-three members 
were supplied with 1 Ib. of seed Potatoes each. 
The following results were secured by the 
first six competitors :—193, “191, 1103, 1073; 
103, and tor Ibs. The remainder varied from 
97 lbs. to 323 Ibs, New ‘‘ Prosperity ”’ is a 
flattish-oval main crop variety which was 
raised by Messrs, Webb and Sons, Ltd., of 
Stourbridge. 

The annual exhibition of the National 
Potato Society will this year be held, in con- 
junction with the annual exhibition of the 
Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society, at the Ar- 
tillery Drill Hall, Sheffield, on November r1oth 
and 11th. An excellent exhibition is antici- 
pated, and many fine exhibits will be staged. 
Dobbie and Co., Sutton and Sons, Webb and 
Sons, and other leading firms are showing, 
and the Ministry ot Agriculture are sending 
an exhibit from their testing stations. These 
exhibits will be of a most interesting and in- 
structive nature. A series of lectures will 
be given at the hall on the first day of the 
exhibition, the speakers being Messrs. W. G. 
Lobjoit, F. J. Chittenden, A. B. Cotton, 
William Cuthbertson, and H. V. Taylor. In- 
tending competitors. are reminded that en- 
tries should be made not later than Novem- 
ber 4th, and copies of the prize-list are -ob- 
tainable.upon application to the Secretary of 
the Society, Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham. 


year 
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BESCHORNERIA SUPERBA.—Would you be so 
good as to give me sonre information respect- 
ing Beschorneria superba, a greenhouse 
plant I have had some years, but it has never 
flowered, and-I cannot find any mention of 
it in the books of reference I have? 


| Dee. Coed i 
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Catone 28, 1922. 
“Gardening Illustrated ” 
~ Medal Winners. 


BarkGoED AND District HortICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. I.-]. Tambling, first prize, -- 
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NEWPORT GARDENERS’ AssOciaTION: Mr. x 
H. Western, vegetables. : 3 


NorRTH. OF ~ ENGLAND’ -HORTICULTURAL- 
Socirty: Mr. J. Turton (head gardener to 
R. J. Foster, Esq.), fruit. 

PANGBOURNE GARDEN ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
Lambden, highest points. 


SHEFFIELD ALLOTMENTS FEDERATION: Mr. 
J. H. Hawkins, Potatoes. CS ee 

SOUTHGATE Fete: Mr. W. E. Phillips, most 
points. 
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Trade Note. 


A small but interesting fruit exhibit at the 
Holland Park Show was the new dessert 
Apple Redcoat Grieve, shown by Mr. Hal 
Jones, of Letchworth. | This was, unfor- ; 
tunately, divided from the fruit section of s 
the show, and occupied an unobtrusive posi- — 
tion among large floral groups. The Apple a 
is one to show up well with its bright red- : 
striped coat, and has all the characteristics = 
of James Grieve, of which‘ it is a sport, ~ It 
secured the Hogg -Memorial Medal on this 
-occasion, and an A.M. was also given by the — 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society on ~ 
September 13th last. ie : 
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GLADIOLUS PERFECT PEacE.—We notice you 
describe our Gladiolus Perfect Peace as of a 
pale green colour, whereas this variety is the 
purest white Gladiolus in existence, with a 
very faint violet stripe on the lower petals.—_ He 
KELWAY AND Son. ae oe 
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"PLUCCA” PRUNER Paices 


ARE 


REDUGED 


VIZ. : 
7 in. 
8 in... 
9 in. 
Nickel Plated, 2/6 extra. 
Plain, without ‘*Plucca” Attachment, 


6d. less in each case. 
Obtainable at the leading stores, 


We are exhibiting at 






IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW, Crystal 
Palace, October 27th to November 4th. Stand 97a Gallery. 
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The Latest ‘‘ PLUCCA” 
Novelty is the 


“PLUCCA® = 
ROSE GATHERER. 


Specially designed for 
gathering Roses, and being 
light and easily handled is’ 
very popular with ladies. 

Sold in size 6” only. 

4/- Bricht, ; 
5/- Nickel Plated. 
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ELLIOTT PRUNER CO.,L™ 






10, HEDDON ST., 
“LONDON, W.1. 
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-parent in winter than in summer. 


No. 2278.—Vot. XLIV. 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription, 
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ee Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden."’ 
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Trees in winter. 


I have often thought that this subject ought 
to receive from planters more attention than 
it does at present. The individuality of 
different ornamental trees‘is much more ap- 
When 
clothed with foliage we lose all the character 
and variety noticeable in the arrangement of 
their branches and twigs, which is very dis- 
tinct in different species. 

One of the most obvious features in con- 
nection with the wintry aspect of trees is their 
tone or colour. The common Elm, for ex- 
ample, stands out nearly black when seen 
against a clear grey sky or when snow is 
lying on the ground, and the same may be 
said of the common Hawthorn: Oaks are a 
little more cheerful in tone, and Poplars still 
more so, as their growth is more pliant. A 
Poplar when swayed to and fro on a bright 
winter’s day is one of the most beautiful of 
all trees, because then the different shades of 
soft silvery-grey and brown are reflected from 
the branches in a very pleasing manner. 


- Poplars are always in motion, too, whenever 


there is the slightest breeze, and this gives 
variety and interest to the groups of other 
trees in which they are planted. They are 
very attractive when budding out in the 


“spring, which some of them do very early, 


and their green shades, being very delicate, 
harmonise thoroughly with the soft browns of 
the stems and branches. 

“One of the lightest and brightest of all 


~trees in the winter, however; is undoubtedly 
- the common Birch, which should always find 
‘a place on the lawn, and especially in the 


vicinity of ornamental water. Seen on a 


‘bright sunny day in December, the Birch is 


one of the most beautiful of all ornamental 
trees, and when covered with white hoar-frost 
it is difficult to imagine a more attractive ob- 
ject. Fhe Wych Elm and Larch are also 
beautiful under the circumstancés just named. 
The Larch, when planted as an isolated speci- 
men on the lawn, is most effective, and very 
different from the same tree when drawn up 
in a mixed plantation. As a solitary specimen 
it varies in height from go feet to 100 feet, its 
light drooping branches feathering down to 
the turf in the most graceful manner. No 
ornamental tree is more beautiful in the early 
spring, when its young foliage shows the 
freshest and most delicate shades of green 
imaginable. The common Ash is a bright- 
looking tree in winter, the bark being of a 
silvery-grey or light brown tint. This tree 


ought to be more generally planted in the 


~ suburbs. than it is, for as a town tree it is 


immeasurably superior to either the Elm, 
Lime, or Chestnut, all of which suffer from 
drought and red spider during hot summers, 
and lose their leaves or become rusty towards 
the end of July. The Ash is rather late in 
leafing, but, like the Planes, its foliage keeps 
fresh and green until the sharp frosts * of 


Thalictrum dipterocarpum. (Seep. 7385.) 


autumn cause it to fall, and on this account 
it deserves a place in town squares and gar- 
dens. 


——— 


Notes of the Week. 


Sweet Peas. 

In this district Sweet Peas have been a 
disappointment. The cold, wet, and sunless 
season has been responsible for many failures, 
and it is but small consolation to be informed 











that in other places similar disaster has been 
common. The growth has been good—the 
haulm is abnormally high and robust, but 
month after month, with unfailing regularity, 
the buds have dropped either immediately 
after formation or when they were on the 
point of expanding. The present season has 
been the most unfortunate in my somewhat 
extended experience of the popular flower. 
Dumfriesshire. W. McG. 


Jasminum nudiflorum. 

With the advent of October the bright 
yellow flowers of this pretty Chinese shrub 
lighten up the walls of dwelling-houses, out- 
buildings, and fences, adding a glow of colour 
and warmth, and furnishing sprays of bloom 
for indoor decoration. E. M. 


Sedum spectabile. 

Unlike so many of the large family to 
which it belongs, this handsome and well- 
known species is not happy in dry and poor 
soil, but likes generous treatment, rich soil, 
and a cool position. It is valuable for the 
rock garden for its late flowering. The form 
atropurpureum has darker flowers, but I do 
not think it is as pretty as the type. Like 
most Sedums, its propagation is of the 
easiest, and the flowering stems may be 
broken off while still in bud and inserted in a 
pot, and if the soil be kept moist they will all 
root and flower quite satisfactorily. 

Nake 


Crocus speciosus. 

Planted along the ridge of a low wall and 
growing through a carpet of Verbena 
chameedrifolia, this most beautiful of autumn 
Crocuses is now charming everyone with its 
abundant bluish-purple flowers and darker 
purple veins. In Crocus speciosus we have a 
plant of singular beauty and refinement. The 
flowers, generally about a foot in height, vary 
in colour from pale lilac to deep purple, and 
where all are so lovely it is difficult to dis- 
criminate between them, yet I must confess 
to a partiality for the elegant and refined pale 
lilac forms such as I have before me at the 
present moment. This species is also very 
satisfactory naturalised, and drifts of its 
flowers can be seen in the meadow Grass, 
where the bulbs have been for many years. 

M. M. 


Copper Beeches in Ireland. 

I read with interest your number of Sep- 
tember 30th, in which I note an article on 
‘“ The Great Copper Beech at Cottingham.”’ 
I thought you might like the measurement of 
some in Ireland. I have four growing in the 
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pleasure grounds at the back of the house, 
commonly called by the people about the 
“backfront ’’ of the house. No. 1 stands 
alone with branches touching the ground all 
round. The height of a roundish-topped tree 
is always difficult to ascertain, so I had to do 
it by rule of thumb. The day was bright, so 
finding that a-3-foot stick cast a shadow of 
8 feet, the shadow cast by the tree was 209 
feet, the resultant 78 feet 9 inches in height 
must be there or thereabouts: The girth at 
3 feet is 14 feet 4inches. The distance from N. 
end to S. of branches on the ground is go feet, 
from E. to W, is 66 feet, without counting 
breadth of trunk. Of three other Copper 
Beeches growing in a clump too close to- 
gether measured 3 feet from ground, circum- 


ference (a) 8-10 inches, (b) 11-7 inches, and (e} 


14-1 inches, their heights being practically the 
same as No. 1. The Copper Beech (No. 1) 
“measured 7 feet 63 inches in the year 1871. 
I have ~ several sorts of trees measured 
annually. I always measure at 3 feet as 
roots of big trees do not seem to me to give a 
fair measure. CLONBROCK. 
Ahascragh, Ireland. 


The orange-coloured Delphinium. 

If one were not aware of the many pretty 
plants that remain nearly unknown, one 
would be surprised at the few people who 
know this. Compared with the general run 
of popular Delphiniums, it is a pigmy. 
grow it as a pot plant, as it is only about 
18 inches high when in flower. It seems to 
do quite well in ordinary soil, and can be got 
from seed readily. This autumn I sowed the 
contents of one pod and-have pricked out 
about 60 little plants, which T shall grow on 
for flowering next summer. I have flowered 
it the same summer from spring-sown seed. 
The colour varies a little, but all are more 
or less orange. $bArS Dao Wee 

Finchley. 


Aster Amellus King George. 

““M. W.,”’ in his note in a recent issue, 
must have made a slip in speaking of this 
variety as having flowers the size of a shil- 
ling—a crown piece would be nearer the 
mark, and they grow even larger than this, 
the head of flowers on a well-grown specimen 
looking like a bunch of single China Asters, 
so fine are they. The Amellus group of Asters 
certainly deserves commendation, both for the 
size of the flowers and the neatness of habit— 
very different from many of their relatives. 
They like much drier conditions than do those 
of the Novi Belgii class, and will do quite well 
in the driest of banks. JT have several clumps 
at the foot of a retaining wall, where the 
soil is always dry, and they do splendidly, 
where many other things would fail from lack 
of moisture. Somewhat of the Amellus type 
of growth, but of much lighter habit, and 
with very attractive pale flowers, is Aster 
incisus. This comes into bloom before most 
of the Amellus varieties. ac: 


The rock garden, 


There are still manv- attractive plants in 
the rock garden at Kew, despite the ad- 
vanced season. Most of the Eryngiums have 
finished flowering, but E. Carlinz, a dwarf. 
half-hardy species, is still blooming freely. 
The shrubby, low-growing Rhododendron 
afehanicum is still bearing a few of its blood- 
red blossoms. Very showy, too, at the present 
time is the Dragon’s Head (Dracocephalum 
Forresti). This is a really good species, with 
the deepest blue flowers, borne very freely. 
Several of the Androsaces are still in flower, 
and one of the best is A. languinosa, with de- 
lightful pale pink flowers, rather larger than 
those of the majority of these plants. <A 
most desirable little plant for the rock garden 
is the Rock Navel-wort (Omphalodes Luciliz), 
Its flowers are larger than those of the better 
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known Creeping Forget-me-not (O. verna), 
and appear later; pinkish at first, they change 
later to sky blue. Not quite so attractive as 
- Incarvillea Delavayi, but worthy of note for 
the rock garden, is the species variabilis. It 
bears loose, erect racemes of rose-purple 
flowers. The Hedge Mustards, as a rule, are 
not worth cultivating, but the rock-loving 
Erysimum rupestre is a most taking little 
plant, forming dense tufts of pretty foliaze, 
studded here and there with 
flowers. Antirrhinum sempervirens is useful 
fot its evergreen foliage and its long-flower- 
ing period. Phlox-ameena, a spring-flower- 
ing dwarf, is again showing plenty of its 
bright purple blossoms, and the Golden Knee 
(Chrysogonum Virginianum) is one of the 
brightest things on the rock garden to-day. 


Iris Mrs. Alan Gray. 


This charming Iris, of the Germanica class, 
is, as usual, giving a few of its lovely flowers 
in October.: It is a specially beautiful variety 


at any time, but doubly precious for this habit ~ 


of autumn flowering. 


Violet Askania. 


Growing in the open, without any protec- 
tion whatever, I recently saw this deep blue 
flower in beautiful condition. The large, 
vigorous leaves showed its suitability for open 
air culture, and its handsome, large flowers, 
borne on stalks 9 inches long, were as fine, 
both in size and colour, as T have ever seen 
them, whilst their delightful fragrance was 
very pronounced. Violets of this description 
are precious flowers for the open air garden, 
where they may be grown by all. E. M. 


NorTH LONDON. 


Linum flavam, 

The rich colour. of this species renders it 
valuable in the flower garden. Like other 
members of the family, it loves sun and a 
free circulation of air. It is a good dry- 
weather plant, and ‘is suitable for planting on 
dry banks or similar situations where the soil 
is liable to become very dry in the growing 
time. With me this Linum never produces 
seed, and I have to increase by division, which 
is quite easy. The true character of the 
Linum is only fully seen when it is grouped. 
A group of a dozen or more good specimens 
is very effective. BYFLEET. 


Sdphtum perforatum. 


I was interested in- Mr. R. Armstrong’s 


note (page 685) concerning Silphium per- - 


foratum. It is a plant for the wild garden, 
and J have had it upwards of 8 feet in height 
at Balmae. Its yellow flowers are usually 
each about 23 inches in* diameter.  S. “per- 
foratum is commonly called the Cup Plant. 
Another variety which might appeal to Mr. 
Armstrong for his wild garden is 
S. laciniatum, which is similar in height to 
S. perforatum. 
but pendulous, and they invariably, 
enough, face the east. 
striking in — suitable surroundings—more 
especially in the autumn. > W. McG. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


curiously 


Silvery Sage (Perowskia atrivlicifolia). 

This semi-woody plant has not attained its 
highest state of beauty with me this year 
owing to the cold, sunless days of the past 
two months. Nevertheless, it has been attrac- 
tive in its silvery grey leaves and branching 
stems, which add a touch of pleasing soft 
colour and distinction to the flower garden. 


A few plants—once they become established— 


are always pleasing, not only on account of 
their soft colour, but from their elegant and 
graceful character. In normal seasons, when 
the loose panicles of purple flowers mature, it 
is one of the most pleasing and distinct plants 
we possess. This year, however, the flowers, 
which, during late summer and early autumn, 


tiny yellow - 


Its flowers, too, are yellow, - 


Both plants are rather ‘ 
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render this sweet-smelling Sage so conspicu- 
ous, have scarcely matured, the majority 
dropping off before that stage was reached. 
In one instance, here, it shares a small bed 
with Red Letter Day Rose, and in this in- i 
stance the effect leaves little to be desired, - 3 
both Rose and Sage having reached a height 
of from 4 feet to 5 feet.. This plant comes_ 
from the Himalayas and Afghanistan, and is 
quite hardy. G. M.S. 
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Double Ox-eye Daisy. — . 
T quite agree with ‘N. L.” (page 702) in 

his praise of this plant, but I suggest he de- 

scribes C. Leucanthemum, and not C. maxi- — 

mum. The latter is a very different thing, 

making a tall, leafy bush 3 feet or 4 feet 

high, and has not yet produced a double form; 

at any rate, I have never seen one offered for 

sale yet. His description exactly tallies with et | 

C. Leucanthemum fl.-pl. fen Fa Mee | 
Finchley. . 2, —— 





Iris unguicularis. - : sa oe 
My first bloom was out on October 2nd 3 
this year—nearly a month earlier than I have - 
had this Iris bloom in other years. I know 
that many things have been freakish this ab-'c. ~3 
normal season, but I rather expected this Iris 
would be later than usual and sparing in its 
blooms. This particular. plant is in a bank F 
against a greenhouse, the soil of which keeps « '— 
dry even in such a wet year as we have had. ee | 
; Lets (eno ten, 
The Viper’s Bugloss (Echium vulgare). 
I was very glad to see the note on this _ 
handsome wild flower by ‘‘M, L. W.” in-a_ 
recent issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and 
‘am cordially in agreement with his remarks — 
upon the value of some of our native plants. 
I have grown the Viper’s Bugloss in my own 
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- garden for years, but apparently not nearly % 


Font 


so good a formas the one your correspondent ~ 
has. Ifhe would send mea few seeds or a plant — 
or two I should be very grateful, and could, — 
no doubt, send him something of interest. in~ 
return. . My plants and those I have usually ~ 
found growing wild have a strong tinge of — 
red in the flowers, quite different from what 
your correspondent describes. There is no 
doubt about its being a good bee plant, and | 
bee-keepers often grow the plant in quantity, 


because of its attractiveness. ao EY meee 
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Crocus tommasinianus. i rags ee f 
It is pleasant to observe that this has been _ 54 
included in the first-list of plants to which — 
has been awarded the new mark of distinc. _ = | 
tion, the ‘“Award of Garden Merit”? of the 
R.H.S., as reported by Mr. F. J. Chittenden ~ 
in the latest issue of. the ‘‘ Journal of the... > 
Royal Horticultural Society,”? Vol. SENIE So Ge 
Parts 2 and 3, pp. 189-191. C. tommasin._ ‘a 
ianus is a little spring-flowering Crocus which __ 
should have been planted before now, but may 
still be in time. I _am glad to see that Mr. 
Chittenden also speaks so favourably of this: 
species, which I have cultivated for many _ 
years and which has proved so reliable and so. 
beautiful in Grass, in a border, or in the rock  — 
garden. The colour-of the typical plant is 4 
difficult to describe, but, as Mr. Chittenden 
puts it, “is described by Maw-as ‘ sapphire 
lavender? and by Bowles as ‘amethystine. 
violet.’’’ It is exceedingly pleasing, and, in 
a mass, or, better still, in irregular groups, is 
a charming little Crocus. Like other species 
it has given rise. to several varieties, in- Pe 
cluding a-white, a purple, and one called — + 
pictus, as mentioned by Mr, Chittenden, but 
none can well be called more attractive than 
the type. Coming in a little before Crocus, 
vernus, as represented by the Dutch forms, it _ 


= 


‘is a delightful subject which appeals to usnot 
only on account of its earliness, but its great< es 
beauty. Dumrrigs. 
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_ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Those of us who can remember the earlier 
introductions have now an idea of them as 
shaggy flowers of considerable size and some- 
what wanting in shape; but the colouring 
was in early times attractive. At that period 
we should not have thought that the new- 
comer among types would in time over- 
shadow everything else for any purpose the 
autumn flower is esteemed for. Yet this is 
the fact. The incurving-shaped bloom—the 
single, as we know either now, each is a form 
of the Japanese, and for all practical, or 
rather popular, ideas, there need not be any 
other class. Just double or single Chrysan- 
themums would suffice to meet the wants of 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. Rupert Wilks. 


cultivators, dividing the same into those 


_ groups which blossom early, mid-season, or 


late. Those that may be grown as giant 


_ flowers might, of course, be kept by them- 


selves ; for in spite of predictions that the big 
bloom is past there does not appear to be any 
appreciable waning in that phase of culture. 
Indeed, those who specialise and who ought 
to know tell us that such is not the case. 

It may be that fresh ways of exhibiting 
the highly-developed bloom will be found, 
more in the way of grouping than in the old 
and worn-out method of placing them in the 
formal state on flat boards. At any rate, 
barely enough is made of the large bloom 
associated with autumn foliage, except as we 
see it in the non-competitive displays of the 
trade growers. There seem to me to be great 
possibilities in this direction. Apart from the 
Specimen flower, varieties of the class may 
be selected that adapt themselves to any mode 
of cultivation—the bush plant, the miniature 
one, to say nothing of that which has created 


~ 





- Japanese Chrysanthemums. 


an important industry, referring to the 
market cut-flower side. One sometimes 
wonders where there is room for improve- 
ment. For one thing, new sorts are always 
necessary to keep up the vigour of the race ; 
and this item would seem sufficient for the 
aim of those engaged in retarding them. But 
one can see room for a more lasting petal 
in the bloom; at least there is likely to be 
some gain in this direction. There should be 
no room for any sort, however excellent the 
bloom, which is unduly tall in growth, or has 
a want of strength in constitution. 

In appraising the merits of the Japanese, 
one must pass over several other classes or 





types which have had their time. However 
pretty or useful ‘the stiffly formed in- 
curved, the curious Anemone-shaped, or the 
Pompon may have been considered, people 
will not grow them to-day. These may be 
met with in some old-fashioned gardens, but 
in modern ones they are for the time being 
not wanted. One can see in the predomi- 
nating class yet new colours and combina- 
tions of shades that will keep up the interest, 
if that were needed. A plant, however, the 
kinds of which may be had in blossom from 
early autumn until the New Year, is not 
likely to lose this. At the forthcoming ex- 
hibitions we are not likely to find bigger 
flowers than have been met with before; and 
I for one do not want enlarged editions. But 
one could wish for less of over-grown sam- 
ples, by that I mean those faultless in for- 
mation and of high colour, for such aie on 
can only be obtained by careful and intelli- 
gent culture. The outlook is pleasing ; blos- 


som generally is backward, and from this 


/ 


culture. 
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point of view it is well that one of the leading 
displays—that of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society—will be this year a fortnight 
later than its usual time. oS. 





Chrysanthemum Mrs. Rupert 
Wilks. 


Among the several new Japanese novelties 
exhibited last. autumn this is most striking. 
The colouring is golden bronze, with crimson 
markings, and it should be valuable alike 
for show or other decorative uses. It has 
been recognised by the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. It is one of the introductions 
of Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow, 
Essex. 


Chrysanthemums: The giant 


bloom. 

If our object be to produce the Japanese 
varieties at their best—I mean as show 
specimens—the method of growing them one 
flower only to a plant has much to recom- 
mend it. I am, indeed, satisfied that there 
is no other way to equal this. The greatest 
objection that one has known to the practice 
is that if anything goes wrong with the one 
bloom the work of a-season is wasted. But 
why should things go amiss? This season 
from a hundred plants treated on the single- 
flower system 1 do not anticipate a loss 
greater than three, and this loss is only 
partial; the blossoms are turning sideways 
owing to the attentions of earwigs. With one 
stem throughout the year the details, the tying 
and training, have been such aneasy matter, 
so get-at-able, as it were, that from the point 
of view of a hobby there is no other plan equal 
to it. In comparing the one-bloom to a plant 
with those perfecting two or three, I should 
state without hesitation that the greater num- 
ber of blossoms .of the better competitive 
standard would be taken from the former. 

I would favour propagating the cuttings at 
the usual time, instead of in March or later, 
as has been advised. The plants should have 
just as long a season to grow as when more 
than one big flower is attempted. The more 
so because not a few of the varieties which 
give the giant bloom have a tendency to be 
late. And I would employ pots of rather 
larger diameter than we have been accus- 
tomed to; that is, 83 inches instead of 
7inches. The size of the former is known as | 
16; the latter 24. But there is nothing to pre- 
vent one placing a pair of plants in pots a 
size larger than the first-mentioned, more par- 
ticularly the least vigorous sorts. 

The specimens grown as advocated surpass 
in depth and solidity—always a test of good 
There is more behind a bloom as it 
were, and every petal is helped to the end. 
In its being sure of more light and air, a 
single-stemmed plant has the greater chance 
of becoming matured. It can, of course, be 
overgrown, the same as a three-stemmed one 
can; but this is not the fault of the system; 
it would be through errors of the grower. 
It is a mistake, too, to suppose that because 
a cultivator has hundreds of plants to choose 
from he is the better placed. 1 knew a notable 
competitor of years back who, comparatively, 
had few plants at his disposal, whose 
favourite saying was that if a person could not 
grow any variety at its best with three plants 
he could not do so with a score, and so it will 
remain. Too great a number escape the little 
attentions of the enthusiast; and this is one 
reason why the single bloom to a_ plant 
succeeds, The same are under the eye, apart 
from the extra vigour of growth; and if, as 
remarked, the object be to do better than 
one’s neighbour in the case of the handsome 
Japanese kinds, well, try the plan. 

As an example that by this method the 
plants need not run up unduly, we have at 
the present time those of Mrs, M. Sargent 
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and Mrs. G. 
high from the pot. 
The varieties Mrs. 


Munro, jun., less than 2 feet 
These are the shortest. 
G. Drabble and Mrs. 


R. C. Pulling are less than 5 feet—these are ~ é 


the tallest. far 3h SOMES HS: 
Farly cuttings. 

It does not seem wise to throw away, or 
rather let spoil, in many cases the best 
material for another year’s start. This is 
what we do by waiting for a certain time for 
propagating, because now, when the plants 
are put under glass, these have a habit of 
sending forth from the base  sucker-like 
growths which very quickly run up soft and 
useless when left on the plant. Why not 
use them? We are doing so this year, and 
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Flowers and fruit in North Cornwall. 


The culture of plants and the growing of 
fruit have oftened appealed to the novelist, 
who, no doubt, finds a real relaxation in 
turning from the pen to the spade as a means 
of re-creative force. 
‘* Panther ’’ is just the type of man to throw 
himself heart and soul into the work of the 
nursery garden, and those who have had the 
privilege of seeing him moving round his 
extensive acres, assisted in no small degree 
by Mrs. R, A. Foster-Melliar (who is a skilled 
authority on cut blooms for the market), can 
readily understand that the Foster-Melliar 
Gardens, Bude, are a flourishing business pro- 
position of the highest order. Only a few 


The talented author of — 


sight to remember. Hardly a weakling could 
be seen in the whole of the rows. A salmon 
Allwoodii, a stray bloom of which was 
handed to me, was perfectly indescribable in 
sweetness with its strong scent of clove and— 
cinnamon. Amongst the Dahlias was a new 
bloom of interest—a perfectly formed flower. 
of a deep red tinge, the petals having that 
rich velvety appearance that shows up the 
colour to perfection. This has been named 
Lady Joynson-Hicks, and is pretty certain to 
be a favourite and in great demand. 

A very special feature of the gardens is a 
huge rectangular tank, the size of a swim- 
ming-bath, and 4 feet deep. The water is 
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the plan is to have in readiness.small pots years since the idea of gardens on a large naturally always of the same temperature as . 
filled with suitable soil, also a supply of labels scale in such a district would have been the surrounding air, and a splendid system — 4 
in the glass-houses where the Chrysanthe- scoffed at, but the rapid growth of a charm- _ of irrigation can be easily applied over the ase 
mums are. Then whenever a nice cutting is ing seaside resort in close proximity, probably entire area for cultivation—an undoubted Gg 
noted, and before it gets over 3 inches long, accounts for the success of the undertaking. asset in a dry season, ae 
it is secured. The pots, when filled, are taken Mr. R. A. Foster-Melliar was one of the Some remarkably fine fruit is grown from 
to a cool frame, which suits them better first to introduce into the neighbourhood the quite young stock, and Worcester Pearmain, 
than warmth, before the worst of the winter Sea Buckthorn, so common a feature of gar* Blenheim, and Cox’s Pomona have done well 4 
is here. Not infrequently, if one missesthese den protection in Normandy and the Channel this year. One young tree, a James Grieve, S| 
early cuttings, others will not be ready before Islands, and that close-growing shrub makes had a lovely show, and the flavour of the 3 
the new year and onwards; thus the gain in ideal hedging as a protection against the specimen sampled was unique. The visitor f 
time. And it is of moment that we shall almost continual sea-breezes that sweep in also can see some rare shrubs not often met — Ss 
Start in good time with late-flowering sorts, from the West across 4,000 miles of ocean. with. A Persimmon from Pekin (Diospyros a 
more particularly if highly developed blooms o oe ee 4 4 
are desired. There is likely, too, to be more es a | 
of this late-flowering habit in new things, {| 
because raisers are catering for the majority ; 
of folk who appreciate the flower the nearer ; | 
it is to Christmas. ; {. 
Thinning the blooms, | 

In the market this autumn it can be noted ae | 
that there is a growing demand for really { 


good produce, and that the ordinary spray 


ee 


style of bloom is not called for. The matter 
centres on disbudding. Those who take the 
trouble to do this in the case of early out- 
door kinds obtain fair prices for their goods, 
and the same thing applies throughout the 
season. Just now late varieties are showing 
their flower buds, and the grower can readily 
obtain the favoured style of bloom by taking 
away all but the central one. of each side 
stem. Apart from the market aspect, amateur 
cultivators might try the plan. Interesting 
beyond, perhaps, any form of culture is a 
plant, or plants, that are short and bushy, 
and when in flower have perfected a dozen 
and upwards of nicely developed, not huge, 
Specimens that in some instances will last 
for a month when cut. Taking to the eye 
at the present time is the incurved H. W. 
Thorpe, the even more dwarf-growing Japa- 
nese Lucia Louppe now opening its flowers, 
and W. H. Lincoln, an old but excellent kind 
to give late blooms. Hs; 





Chrysanthemums, 

As the buds of the earlier varieties are now 
expanding, no further supplies of stimulants 
are necessary, or, indeed, advisable. Cool- 
ness ought to be maintained, and even if, by 
reason of damp or of frost, a certain amount 
of pipe heat may be advisable, yet the house, 
under such conditions, ought not to be en- 
tirely closed, night or day. If mildew should 
make its appearance, prompt remedial 
measures are necessary. Those who still 
grow Chrysanthemums of the La Triom- 
phante type know that this family is addicted 
to mildew. The fungus which affects this 
family does not, however, appear to spread to 
others, and I incline to think that it is a 
particular form of mildew to which only the 
Triomphantes are susceptible. Can anyone 
confirm this? Year after year my Triom- 
phantes are more or less affected, but other 
plants in their immediate neighbourhood ap- 
pear to be immune to this form of mildew. 

Kirk. 





In addition to this,_Pines, Conifers, and the 
Tamarisk make a perpetual screen on the 
westward side, and prevent absolutely any 
worrying draughts from that quarter. The 
soil is good, with perhaps a trifle too much 
lime, the Bude sea-sand being some sixtieth 
or over, of this ingredient, but well worked 
and manured nothing equals it for most crops. 
Farmyard manure is rather more plentiful in 
that neighbourhood than in other parts of the 
country. The Gladioli must indeed have been 
a sight a month since, and some truly beau- 
tiful blooms were still surviving. There was 
a remarkable patch supposed to be White 
Jay, but which had developed into immense 
blooms of sulphur yellow. Anyone fortunate 
enough to get a supply of them would run 
no risk of being disappointed in a grand 
show next year. In close proximity was a 
huge bed of Celeriac, the deep green of the 
foliage betokening the clean and perfect state 
of the roots. This vegetable is evidently in 
great request, and is a good cropper, though, 
like its prototype, Celery, no doubt it is an 
exhauster of the sandy loam. 


The great speciality of the gardens ape 


peared to be the Carnations and Dianthus 
Allwoodii, with that special feature which is 
a blend of both. The main‘ crop of bloom was 
a thing of the past, but the hundreds of 
young plants just ready for planting were a 


Mr. and Mrs, Foster-Melliar in the garden. = CS 


Kaki), procured at considerable cost and — 
- trouble, was a striking ornament in the 


grounds of the residence, and, judging from. 





its growth and appearance, was well acclima- ——/ 


tised. ) fi are 
The Foster-Melliar Gardens are full of 
surprises, and one comes across quite a 
number of unexpected and unique specimens 
that have well repaid the care bestowed in 
the method of acclimatisation. You will find 
in a sheltered corner the Australian Heath, 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, with a rare mass of 
deep rose-red blossoms, while \Piftosporum 
Tobira, Olearia Haasti, and Elzagnus 
pungens all seem to take very kindly to the 
western salt sea breezes. : 
Passing round a bit of original hedge (very 


wisely left as a protective help), a fine show __ 
of Chrysanthemums in regular rows showed — 


what could be accomplished with that flower. 
Tall and healthy clumps, with ‘masses of 
flowers just breaking, were being lifted and 


carefully transferred to the Tomato houses, 


where the additional warmth would speedily 
bring on the harvest of bloom. 

Our characteristic illustration gives a good 
idea of comfort in the matter of dress, for 
Mr. Foster-Melliar is a firm believer in free: 


dom from unnecessary garments during 


working hours. 
Wok. De 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Bear’s Breech (Acanthus). 


These rank high with the more stately- 
growing, hardy, fine-leaved plants, albeit they 
are too rarely seen in gardens. Ornamental 
in the highest degree, they are, by reason of 
a contour which is practically unique, ill- 
~ suited to the ordinary herbaceous border, and 
should be either grouped or disposed in 
isolated examples, where their fullest beauty 
may be seen. This may well be on the lawn, 
in bold recesses in the rock garden where from 





baceous borders which, from time to time, 
have to be replanted. if 
Cutture.—Culturally the Acanthuses pre- 
sent few difficulties. Disliking heavy clay, 
and favouring warm soils, they grow and in- 
crease freely on those of a loamy nature, 
whether light, sandy, or stony, or of medium 
weight, in conjunction with a cool bottom. 
Rooting moderately deep, the soil should be 
well prepared, the more so, since rather slow 


Acanthus Caroli Alexanderi. 


-a background of good rock their finer attri- 
butes would be apparent, or at the parting of 
ways in garden or woodland—anywhere, in- 
deed, where scope for full development pre- 
sented itself. In the herbaceous border, no 
matter what its size, this could not be. So 
large-growing a subject would, of necessity, 
have to go into the background,.where but a 
tithe of the plant’s beauty would be seen, and 


the gracefully arching leaves all but lost to” 


view. Like the Yucca and other plants of 
outstanding character and distinction, these 
Acanthuses are best alone. Taking longer to 
establish than most hardy perennials and not 
lending themselves to frequent division are 
other reasons for not putting them into her- 


to establish. They dislike frequent inter- 
ference. Increased readily by division and by 
seeds, the quickest and most prolific means of 
increase is by root cuttings secured and in- 
serted in autumn. So readily and abundantly 
do they come from roots, indeed, that I have 
known a hundred or so result from the de- 
tached roots from lifting and dividing a soli- 
tary specimen. The other methods mentioned 
are slow. Where roots are required, enough 
may be secured by digging at one side of a 
clump, thereby saving the trouble of lifting 
and its weakening effects) There are not 
many kinds, those enumerated below being 
the best. The flowering period is August and 
onward. 
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A. MoLLis.—I look upon this Ltalian species 
as the finest of the genus. When _ estab- 
lished, the arching,  olive-green, lustrous 
leaves may each be a foot wide and a yard 
long, the plant isolated forming a clump 6 feet 
across. High above the deeply sinuated 
leaves tower the spikes of white or rose 
flowers, which, with the toothed bracts, are 
curious and interesting, Its variety latifolius, 
if a little less lustrous than the type, is very 
bold and imposing, the broader leaves less 
deeply lobed. ‘he leaves of the typical kind 
are those usually represented in Corinthian 
architecture. A. Schotti is probably but a 
synonym of the above. 

A. LONGIFOLIUS, from Dalmatia, also at- 
tains to a considerable size, the leaves -attain- 
ing 2 feet to 3 feet long, but even so, it lacks 
the characteristic ornament of the first-named. 
The green leaves are not lustrous. The pinic 
flowers appear from spiny bracts of reddish 
colour. 


A.. PERRINGI, a smaller-growing, erect- 
habited _species from Asia Minor. The 


flowers are pink. It is comparatively a 
modern introduction that is better suited to 
the border. 

A, SPINOSUS AND SPINOSISSIMUS, from South 
Europe, are highly ornamental, the silvery 
effect of their spiny leaves adding a distinctive 
beauty. The flowers are purplish and rose 
respectively. _I have not found that these 
flower with the same freedom as A. mollis. 

A. Carott ALEXANDRI (here figured), a 
Grecian species, is also very spiny, producing 
its flowers in somewhat globose heads. 

ere 

-—- These noble plants have been very 
free-flowering with me this year, throwing up 
an unusually large number of fine spikes. 
Though not brilliant, they are aristocratic- 
looking plants both as to flower and foliage, 
and the effect is long lasting because the 
flower-spikes remain in good condition for 
weeks. I grow’ both A. mollis and A. 
spinosissimus, but I think the latter is the 
finer of the two. It seems indifferent as to 
whether it grows in sun or partial shade, 

Nv Lt 


Thalictrum dipterocarpum. 

This charming and interesting species is a 
valuable addition to the best ot the so-called 
Meadow Rues. ‘The plant was discovered at 
a high altitude by Mr. E, H. Wilson, when 
traveuing for Messrs, James Veitch and Sons 
in Western China, and flowered for the first 
time in this country at the Coombe Wood 
Nursery in August, 1905. ‘here are an 
almost incomparable grace and charm about 
the plant—so elegant, indeed, that, but for 
the existence of ‘1. Delavayi, one might have 
regaraed it as unique. Lt surpasses the last- 
named species in vigour, and has only to be- 
comé better known to be popular with all 
hardy plant lovers. As may be seen from the 
illustration (p. 731), the species belongs to that 
section whose sepals are more or less per- 
sistent—that is to say, the plant does_not de- 
pend for its effectiveness on its anthers alone, 
as do so many kinds. ‘he sepals are rose- 
purple, and contrast well with the citron- 
yellow of the anthers. Growing from 4 feet 
to 5 feet high, it is one of the most graceful 
plants we know, one, indeed, whose elegant 
bearing at once arrests atlention. It is also 
very free-flowering. It was given an Award 
of Merit by the Fioral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on August 18th, 1908. 





Rose garden. 

If new beds or borders have to be made, 
or the renovation of those in existence is 
required, put the matter in hand at once, so 
that planting may be done in good time 
this month. The building of new or re-build- 
ing of pergolas, etc., is other work that 
should be dealt with now. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Failures. 


‘““W. G. P.’’ is courageous enough to give 
a list of his failures, and I think if more of 
us were to talk more freely of our failures it 
would be all to the good of gardening. I 
venture to offer a few remarks concerning 
one or two of the subjects mentioned -by 
‘““W. G. P.”’ at page 620. 
not, usually, a difficult plant. It is usually 
grown in the rock garden, and if given a 
moist, but not too damp, situation, it ought 
to thrive. In the bog garden, too, it suc- 
ceeds very well. Perhaps ‘‘ W. G. P.’s”’ soil 
is not to the liking of G. aphylla, and the 
addition of a little peat, or of some good leaf 
mould, might produce satisfactory results. 
The Kaffre Lily—Schizostylis coccinea—is, in 
a general way, hardy enough and blooms 
without protection, in the open, in late Octo- 
ber and November. I grew it extensively at 
Balmae in Kirkcudbrightshire, near the sea 
and where the climate was mild, but I was 
never quite satisfied with it in a south 
border. The bulk of, herbaceous plants was 
over, the weather was, usually, humid, and 
the spikes appeared to me to be forlorn and 
appealing for better treatment. Latterly I 
used to grow some dozens of potfuls in a 
small, unheated span-roofed house, in which 
the blooms were clear and bright and of much 
use for cutting, while the value of those in 
the open was negligible. In the open, a light, 
rich, well-drained and well-exposed situation 
is desirable for S. coccinea. I can perfectly 
well understand ** W. G. P.’s°”’ failure with 
Soldanella alpina. It is, admittedly, a diffi- 
cult plant, and ought to be grown in rather 
sandy and moist soil, and isolated from other 
plants if possible. During the dry weather 
the plants ought to be mulched with leaf- 
mould or some such material. With its pale- 
blue, pendant, Campanula-like flowers, 
S. alpina is deserving of-a little trouble on 
the part of the grower. Regarding Lewisias, 
my experience is that these plants thrive best 
in quite a dry situation. They are rather 
deceiving plants—sometimes being apparently 
dead and leafless when inspection reveals that 
the succulent roots are full of sap. Perhaps 
were “‘ W. G. P.” to elevate the crowns 
above the level of the soil an improvement 
might follow. I will not mention others of 
the list save Aquilegia glandulosa. This 
prefers very deep sandy soil, and, while 
divided plants are often used, seedlings if 
grown along steadily seldom fail to be satis- 
factory. My own outstanding failure is this: 
I am quite unable, and always have been, to 


induce seeds of Grevillea “robusta to 
germinate. W. McG. 


—= “ W. G. P.”’ asks for information re- 
garding plants which have been failures in his 
garden. It is a little difficult to make sug- 
gestions without knowing more of the condi- 
tions than he gives in the interesting note on 
page 620. However, the following may be 
helpful :— : ; 

Housroniss.—Some find these very easy 
where there is plenty of moisture. In light 
soil I have found it necessary to water them 
frequently in spring, summer, and autumn, 
and also to divide the plants up occasionally 
and to put a piece of glass over them for win- 
ter. The most of them like plenty of mois- 
ture below, and H. ccerulea, the best of the 
genus, grows among Grass and on wet rocks 
in its native habitats. Houstonias will grow 
pretty well on a moraine with water beneath 
in summer. Cut off the flowers immediately 
all are over. é 

ANEMONOPSIS MACROPHYLLA.—This I have 
never had any difficulty with in ordinary light 
garden loam. Only a week or two ago I saw 
an excellent plant in bloom on a rockery be- 
hind a small Water Lily pond. It is in light 


Galax aphylla is- 


Summer. 


Igam and sand there and in sun. 
do well in a border where the sun did not 
reach it until close on mid-day, however. 

AQUILEGIA GLANDULoSA. — Unfortunately, 
the failures with this lovely Columbine are 
only too many, and it is notoriously trouble- 
some, although it may thrive in a cool, rather 
good soil. It is asserted that the true A. 
glandulosa is very rare, and that A. jucunda 
generally does duty for it. Losses may result 
from transplanting at an improper time, the 
most suitable being just when the crown is 
starting into growth. 

CamPpaNuLa Zoysi.—This is one of the lime- 
lovers and it likes a soil of free loam, sand, 
grit, and plenty of limestone chips, while it 
ought not to suffer from drought in summer. 
As your correspondent says: ‘* How the slugs 
love it! ’’ Most of the failures are due to 
this, but many, I consider, are owing to want 
of water in very dry times. 

GALAX APHYLLA.—This ought always to have 


~a cool place, preferably in half-shade, and it 


also must not be allowed to become really dry 
at the root. It is at home at the base of rock- 
work where the surface-water from above can 
reach its roots. 

Tue Lewisias.—A sheet of glass overhead, 
together with a free, gritty, well-drained soil, 
all seem to be required for these interesting 
plants. The glass can be put on in the be- 
ginning of September and kept on until 
March. Although so succulent-looking, I 
always found that the Lewisias resented 
drought in spring and summer, and watered 
them occasionally at these seasons in dry 
weather, but the soil must be well drained. 

Iris LacustRis.—This charming little plant 
is sometimes destroyed by slugs. It likes a 
gravelly soil with water below in spring and 
It naturally grows wild in such 
conditions. ~ 

MorisiA HYpoGzA.—Here, again, is a plant 
which I would always cover in winter with 
glass or a slate. I find it likes a free, gritty, 
well-drained soil in a sunny place with water 
in summer. ‘I have also seen it growing well 
in almost pure sand. 

PRIMULA LITTONIANA AND P.’“Warp1.—I be= 
lieve that we will never have much satisfac- 
tion with these and numerous other new 
Chinese Primulas unless we cover them in 
winter to keep the rain (not frost) off them. 
The best plants I have seen were grown in 
pots plunged in the open and sheltered from 
rain in winter by the light of a frame raised 
about 2 feet above them. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA.—Much of the non- 
flowering of this is caused by want of mois- 
ture in summer and autumn, and I have never 
seen it do so well as in a garden with a peaty 
soil and underground moisture quite near the 
surface. Your correspondent might try good 
soakings with water all the time the plant is 





in growth and until the flowers begin to open. . 


SAXIFRAGA LILACINA.—This did well with me 
in a moraine with broken lime-rubbish among 
the whinstone chips and soil. I never had it 
covered, but-lost it in removing to my present 
home, 


SISYRINCHIUM GRANDIFLORUM.—It is mysteri- | 


ous why ithe white one flowers with your 
correspondent but not the other. Are they 
grown under the same conditions as to soil, 
exposure, and moisture? S. grandiflorum 
has always been greatly helped by a good 
watering now and then in dry weather in 
spring where the soil was light and liable to 
drought. 

SOLDANELLA ALPINA.—A sheet of glass over- 
head and a gritty free soil with plenty of clear 
water in spring and summer are always the 
conditions to which this lovely plant has re- 
sponded, S. ARNOTT. 


I found it: 


~drops; Scilla. sibirica, Ixias, Sparaxis, and 
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Planting bulbs early. ; 
We often hear much at different times re- 2 


garding bulbous plants flowering badly, the 3 
cause of which is put down to insufficient- 
ripeness, disease, or some similar reason. In 3 
many cases at least late planting has much to 
do with a poor display of bloom. Bulbs that § 
are not planted till the season is well ad- 
vanced naturally have not time for their roots ~ 
to get so well developed as those that are 
planted at the proper time. It has long been f 
recognised that in the ease of bulbs for forcing == 
it is useless to place them in heat until their 

pots are full of roots, for the flower-stem will 

not push up till that takes place. Bulbous 
plants, therefore, either planted out of doors 

or brought on gradually in pots, cannot reach — 
their best form unless the roots are well de- 
veloped. In the case of Hyacinths, Tulips, — 
Crocuses, many sorts of Narcissus, and other. 
things it should be borne in mind that as a 
rule they reach this country about the early 
part of August, yet many are, when required, ~ 5 
not ordered till much later than that. Not 

only have they been kept out of the ground for ~ 

a long time, but many of them have been 
probaply on dry shelves or in paper bags.- The 

sarge buibs wil resist drougnt tor a consider- ~ 
able time (though they lose vigour by it), but 

small ones, 28 as the Chionodoxas, Snow- 


others of this class, will quickly suffer. Lilies” 
perhaps more than any other class of bulbs 
are soon injured by such treatment, and in 
their case'a good general advice with regard 
to moving them is, I think, to carry out the © 
operation as soon as the flower-stem has com-. 
pletely died down. By this I mean when it 
dies down naturally, and not when attacked 
by any disease, which causes it to ripen off 
prematurely. In the case of L. candidum, 
which is one of the first to die off even if | — 
healthy, the bulbs, if it is intended to shift a 
them, should be lifted by August, and if kept 

out of the ground for some time (as has been 
advocated to counteract the Lily disease), they 
should not be kept in such a spot as’ the 
shelves of a warehouse, for that is too drying. 
They should be spread out thinly in as coola 
spot as possible, of course where they are pro- 
tected from the rain. L.umbellatum, one of ~~ 
the earliest of all to flower, does not-ripen off 5 
so quickly as many others, that is where it is 

in a healthy state, and it suffers greatly if 
lifted prematurely. The bulbs of Lilium — 
Harrisi from Bermuda reach here in August, = _ 
and they greatly deteriorate if kept out of the 
ground for three months, as sometimes hap- 

pens. Well-ripened Lily bulbs from Japan. 
seldom arrive in this country till autumn is_ 
considerably advanced, so that they cannot be 4 
obtained so early as some of the others; there- 
fore in buying Lily bulbs good general advice 
is to get them by Christmas, and not a couple 
of months later, as is often done. True, bulbs 
of L. speciosum that do not reach this country 
from Japan till nearly the end of February can 
be depended upon to flower well, and much — ~ 
the same may be said of L. auratum, though a 
in the case of this latter the late-planted or 
potted bulbs are, I think, more liable to 
disease. 2 Baas Ss 


Double Sweet William. 
I noticed in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated cai 
August 26th, page 566, an article about double ay 
Sweet Williams. It was signed by Charles 
Prentis; no address given. I have a dwarf . 
double Sweet William, and I think it must be. 
Doctor Danger. I would be pleased to send 
cuttings to Mr. Prentis if I had his address. — 


S. A. Marsu. 
~ Glenlyon, Holywood, Co. Down. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


_ TREES AND SHRUBS. _ 





1 Seeger okt 

Ser ei Pyrus 

__.,. The accompanying illustration does not do 

___ Justice to this handsome-Crab Apple, for it is 
~enly when the colour is shown that its true 


~ 


= 


oye 


value can be appreciated. It is of hybrid 
origin and was raised by Mr. Charles Eley in 
his garden at Bergholt, Suffolk, the mother 
parent being the beautiful P. Niedwetzskyana 
and the male parent the equally charming P. 
spectabilis. Differing from both parents, it 
most closely resembles the mother plant, for 





6 
Fleyi. | m 
it has inherited much of the red colour for 


which that tree, its flowers, leaves, and fruits 
are famous. The male plant has exerted an 


_—= 





Pyrus Eleyi in fruit, 


influence tipon the colour, and the reddish 
hue of the offspring is brighter than that of 
the parent. The Apple-like leaves are each 
2 inches to 4 itches long and up to 23 inches 
wide, bright red early in the year, duller later, 
but with a good deal of colour in the midrib 
and veins. The flowers, each about 13 inch 
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across, are produced in clusters, and are of a 
bright reddish hue. The fruits resemble 
those of P. spectabilis in size and shape, being 
about 1 inch long and nearly # inch wide. 
They also are of a rich reddish colour, making 
the plant very conspicuous in autumn, though 
it is in spring, when the young leaves and 
flowers are at their best, that the tree is most 
beautiful. P. Eleyi can be grown in any 





ordinary garden soil where other members of 
the Apple group thrive. _ D. 





Sun Roses. 


These are indispensable for the rock garden, 
but in many places and soils are not particu- 
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larly hardy, more especially the older plants, 
and it is well, therefore, to root cuttings of 
some of the better forms and keep them in a 
frame during the winter to make good possi- 
ble losses. Current year’s growths stripped 
off with a heel and inserted in sandy soil at 
this time of year will make nice little plants 
for next year. There is plenty of fine forms 
now, and where the soil and aspect suit them 
they give an extremely brilliant effect in sum- 
mer. I think the single forms are best, but 
there is a double red one which is very good. 
Dry and sandy soil and a sunny aspect are 
what they delight in. 








Dogwood (Cornus), 


Of all the Dogwoods which grow in tree 
form our native 

CORNUS FLORIDA (Flowering Dogwood) is 
best known and most popular. This tree at- 
tains a height of 20 feet to 30 feet. Its hardi- 
ness, adaptability to almost any location, easy 
way of fitting in among other trees, deciduous 
or evergreen, freedom of flowering, large 
showy flowers (involucres), shining red 
berries, and beautiful orange-red autumn 
foliage all recommend this as one of the best 
of our native ornamental flowering trees. 
The impression that this is.a difficult tree to 
transplant successfully is’ entirely erroneous, 
but it is true that it forms leaves very slowly 
the first summer after the spring it is trans- 
planted—early spring transplanting is prefer- 
able to autumn—and that sometimes, indeed 
it puts on almost no foliage until the second 
season. If, however, it is transplanted with 
care it usually lives. This tree needs little 
pruning, as it generally grows in a pleasing 
form, but that little should be done directly 
after the blooming period because later 
pruning will destroy the flower buds which 
grow each summer and autumn for the next 
season’s flowers. What is commonly called 
the flower is really an involucre of four large 
white bracts sometimes tinged with pink. 
The real flowers which this handsome, showy 
involucre surrounds are small and incon- 
spicuous, and grow in clusters. _ Probably 
there are few trees the different parts of which 
can be used for as many purposes as Cornus 
florida. The wood of this tree is hard and 
heavy, and hence good for forming into tool 
handles; the bark when mixed with sulphate 
of iron makes a good black ink; the bark 
contains the same elements as Cinchona, but 
in different proportions and furnishes a useful 
substitute for quinine, though not so effective ; 
the twigs when chewed sometimes will ward 
off a fever; both the fresh twigs and bark 
inake a good tooth powder when pulverised; a 
scarlet dye may be made from the bark of the 
roots. The beauty, however, of this tree, 
when in flower and fruit and autumn foliage, 
is its greatest asset. 

VARIETIES.—There is a lovely pink-flowered 
variety of Cornus. florida, which is called 
Cornus florida rubra. This variety, which 
was first found in Virginia, and florida, the 
white species, when planted near each other, 
present a pleasing contrast and a beautiful 
sight when in full bloom in May. . This pink- 
flowered variety does not always come true 
from the seed, hence the nurserymen propa- 


gate it by budding it on Cornus florida seed- - 


lings. ‘There is also a double-floweréd variety 
of Cornus florida, Cornus florida flore-pleno, 
discovered and propagated by Mr. Van Lind- 


ley, of North Carolina, a comparatively new’ 


and beautiful variety, a fit companion, as its 
flowers are white, for the species florida and 
contrasting pleasingly with the pink-flowered 
variety rubra. Where a weeping tree is de- 
sirable the third’ variety of florida, namely 
Cornus florida pendula, may be used effec- 
tively, especially. since there are not many 
flowers. This variety was discovered by a 
Dr. Thompson in the woods near Baltimore, 
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Maryland, and sold to Thomas Meehan, who 
propagated it and disseminated it. It isa 
noteworthy fact that all three varieties of 
florida came from the south. There is 
another white-flowered species of Dogwood, 
which comes from Japan, called 

Cornus Kousa. This closely resembles our 
native white-flowered Cornys florida, but 
blooms two weeks later, a characteristic 
which in itself makes this Japan species a 
desirable addition to our native species and 
varieties. The flowers (involucres) of this 
species are creamy-white and sharper pointed 
than those of florida, and begin to appear just 
after those of florida have fallen. This 
Japanese variety is entirely hardy as far north 
as Massachusetts and perhaps farther. north. 
One of the most valuable of the Dogwood 
shrubs is 


CorNuS MAS, whose common names are 
European _Dogwood, English Dogwood, 
though it is not a native of England, and 
Cornelian Cherry. The flowers of this shrub, 
unlike those of Cornus florida, are small and 
yellow, but like them are borne in~ clusters 
from buds formed the previous season. The 
flowers appear in extremely large numbers in 
March or April. The berries which follow 
the flowers are the size of small Plums, and 
bright red, for which reasons this shrub has 
received the name ~ before mentioned, 
Cornelian Cherry.~ Tarts and preserves are 


~made of this fruit by the European house- 


wives. 
CORNUS. BRACHYPODA is a small tree or 
shrub. This is a native of Japan and Central 


China, countries from which many of our~ 


most valuable shrubs have come. This is one 
of the handsdmest of the Dogwood shrubs, on 
account of its large panicles of white flowers 
and large foliage, but is not entirely hardy in 
the north, : 
RED-BARKED VARIETIES.—Several Dogwood 
shrubs present a triple attraction for they bear 
not only pretty white flowers and berries, but 
have red-barked twigs, the colour being most 
brilliant usually in the winter when it is most 
appreciated, and most_easily seen since the 
shrub at that season is defoliated. One of 
these red-twigged species is 


CoRNUS ALBA, Which attains a height of — 


about 10 feet. In summer its white flowers 
appear in dense cymes, and are followed by 
white fruit, hence its specific. name alba. 
During the summer there is nothing particu- 
larly attractive about the barls, but as soon as 
the leaves fall in autumn the bark puts on a 
blood-red colour which it maintains until it 
forms leaves again the following spring. This 
shrub is a native of America. < Sibirica, a 
variety of alba, has bright coral-red bark in 
winter. There is another native species of 
Cornel, a shrub about 8 feet high, whose man- 
ner of growth is stoloniferous, from which 
characteristic it has been given its specific 
name, 

C. STOLONIFERA. This shrub has white 
flowers with red discs, followed by white 
fruit. The bark on its slender branches is 
usually red in winter. 


CORNUS SANGUINEA is a native of Europe. 
This attains a height of about 12 feet and 
bears dense cymes of greenish-white flowers 
in June and has black fruit. The bark of its 
branches is purple or dark blood-red, but as a 
red-twigged species, though desirable for 
variety in winter, it is inferior to our native 
species, alba. We have another American 
species in the red-twigged division, namely, 

Cornus BatLeyt. The autumn colour of 
the foliage and the winter colour of the red 
twigs of this species are extremely attractive. 
This handsome shrub of upright. growth 
blooms nearly all summer. It thrives in 
sandy soil. 


VARIEGATED FORMS.—There are 


that give colour have succumbed. 
several — 
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varieties of the different Species of Dogwood 
or Cornel shrubs which have variegated foli- 
age. Among these are Cornus alba argenteo-— 
marginata, whose leaves are edged with 
white; Cornus alba Spzthi, leaves broadly 
edged with yellow; Cornus sanguinea varie- 
gata, leaves variegated with yellowish-white ; 


Cornus brachypoda variegata, leaves edged — 


with white. Pit Ff. *. 
Where variegated-leaved shrubs are de- 
sired, these variegated Dogwoods are all 


attractive, their characteristics, apart from 


the variegation of the foliage, being the same 
as those of the species to which they belong.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America. 


Abies nobilis. : 
In many parts of the country Abies nobilis 





is one of the most beautiful of the Silver Firs, _ 


although elsewhere its beauty is marred by 
gouty swellings following the punctures of a- 
Chermes. 
ing, by reason of the large number of cones, 
which are 5 inches to 10 inches long and up- 
wards of 3 inches in diameter, and stand erect 
on the uppermost branches. A. nobilis is 
found in extensive forests on the slopes of 
the Cascade Mountains of Oregon and 
Washington, and also on the Coast Ranges 
of Washington and the Siskiyou Mountains 
of California, At its best; it attains a height 
of 250 feet, and a trunk girth of 24 feet, al- 
though it is a more familiar object at about. 
two-thirds those dimensions. The leaves may 
be glaucous or glaucous-green, according to 
the individual tree, and they are up to 
14 inches long, flattened and grooved on the 
upper surface, the middle leaves turning up- 
wards so as to conceal the shoot. 
set character of the leaves is a means of dis- 
tinguishing it from the closely allied A. mag- . 
nifica, for in this:case the middle leaves are 


not so closely arranged as to hide the shoot. ~ 


The cones are purple when young, covered. 
by large, recurved, green bracts, both scales’ 
and bracts becoming brown as the cones 
mature. A. nobilis grows best in the cooler 
and moister parts of the country, giving par- 
ticularly good results in the Scottish and 
Welsh glens at an altitude of 500 feet to 
1,200 feet. 
grows well for a time, but is often seriously 
injured by Chermes, which may effectively 
check the growth of small trees by causing 
the points of leading shoots and branches to 
form ugly warty excrescences, 


bases of male 
swellings on the branches of older trees. 
Specimens once seriously injured by this pest 
should be burnt, as they never appear to out- 
grow the injury. Slightly injured trees, may 
be cleaned by spraying frequently with .a 
paraffin wash during late spring’ and early 
summer. A. nobilis should in all cases be 


increased by seeds. D. 





Crateegus Pyracantha. 


During the summer the Fire Thorn may ~ 


pass unnoticed, but when late autumn arrives 


its clusters of deep red-orange fruits at once 


arrest attention. Nor is their display a fleeting 


~one, for the berries last in good condition 
until well into December in a favourable — 


season, C.:Pyracantha is perhaps seen at 


its best when used for furnishing a wall, — 


which its small, dense foliage soon covers. 
The Fire Thorn can be specially recommended 
to those who live in towns or in smoky dis- 
tricts, for it does not appear (unlike many 
other berried plants) to object to town con- 
ditions. It is a pity that-in towns—generally 
speaking—berried plants find so few admirers, 


for they brighten up what would be otherwise ~ 


rather dingy surroundings after the flowers 


W. McG. 
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-'- INDOOR PLANTS. 





va Se Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 


(Repiy To “ C.'W. C.”’) 


This is a native of South Africa. _ The long, 
slender sprays are very popular for table 
‘decoration, and they are grown largely for 
Covent Garden Market. Being a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the protection of a 


_ greenhouse is necessary to its well doing, and 
_ where grown in quantity a warmth above that 


of a greenhouse is required. It forms a 
mass of small tuber-like roots, whence the 
slender shoots are pushed up. Slugs are very 
fond of the young growths. When required 
for cutting each shoot should be trained 
_ separately to a piece of thin twine, as when 
wanted the entire shoot can be taken without 


~ any trouble; whereas, if allowed to become 


entangled it is a difficult matter to separate 
them. This Myrsiphyllum, too, makes a very 


_ pretty climbing plant for a rafter in the green- 


house, and in this way its bright green foliage 


is very attractive, added to which the small - 


greenish-white blossoms impart an additional 
feature. These flowers are supported on 
rather long, slender stalks, and a very elegant 
appearance they present when in quantity. 
They also emit a very pleasing perfume. The 
plant may be grown either in pots or planted 
out. A very suitable.compost is two-thirds of 


loam to one of leaf-mould and a liberal 
- samount of silver sand. 


1 In whatever position 
it is grown, thorough drainage is essential to 


~ its well doing, as when growing freely it needs 


_a liberal amount of water, but is at the same 
_ time very impatient of stagnant moisture. If 
trained around a few sticks neat little speci- 


_ mens may be had in pots 5 inches or 6 inches 


in diameter, but it is when growing freely as 
a climber, and the shoots allowed to dispose 


- themselves in a natural manner, that the 


_Myrsiphyllum is seen at its best. It is very 
‘useful, itoo, for draping the front of a stage in 
a greenhouse, thus helping to take off the 
hard, formal appearance. A good position for 


it is against a wired wall in a greenhouse tem- 


men. 
ble after receipt, using rather lighter compost 
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PRopaGarTION is effected by division, which 


_ is readily carried out early in the year before 


growth recommences,, while in the case of 
established plants seeds are often produced, 
and plants obtained in this way are by many 
preferred to divided specimens. Seeds of it 
can, as a rule, be obtained from most seeds- 
They should be sown as soon as possi- 


than that recommended for established plants. 


The pots or pans should be well drained and 


filled to within an inch of the top with soil, 
then the seed maybe sown thereon and 
covered with about a quarter of an inch of the 
‘same soil sifted rather fine. A temperature 


somewhat above that of an ordinary green- 


house is best for them, and with the usual 


_ attention in the matter of watering the seed- 


lings will soon grow, and when large enough 
must be potted singly into small pots. You 


ean, of course, sow seeds every year, but puny 


‘specimens in pots as these seedlings would be 
give no idea of the plant when planted out 
and doing well. As Ge 

F ; 





_ Dorstenias. 


There are few more curious stove plants 
than the Dorstenias. Allied to the Nettle, 
Mulberry, and Fig, they produce quite incon- 
spicuous green flowers on flattened, leaf-like 
receptacles. They occur in the tropics of both 
the Old and New Worlds, and, given plenty 
of moisture, they are by no means difficult 
subjects for the stove; a rich sandy loam is to 
their liking. One of the most beautiful 
“species is D. argentata, with leaves bearing a 
central silvery stripe. D. contrajerva is a 


—_ 4 


neat little plant, suitable for rock-work or 
edgings. D. elata, on the other hand, as its 
name implies, is one of the tallest of the 
genus. D. Phillipsiaz is still smaller than 
contrajerva, and is noted for its floral recep- 
tacles with twisted tails. 


The Old Man Cactus 
(Pilocereus senilis), 
As seen in our greenhouses the Old Man 


Cactus is, as a rule, a cylindrical-stemmed 





‘The Old Man Cactus (Pilocereus 
; senilis). 


plant a foot or more in height. At Kew 
several years ago there was a specimen of 
three whose stem measured 18} feet, while in 
the Botanic Gardens, Oxford, there was a 
plant 16 feet high. In Mexico, its’ native 
country, it attains a height of 20 feet or 25 
feet, with qa diameter of 9 inches or 10 inches, 
its fluted character giving it the appearance of 
an architectural column. The stem is divided 
into narrow furrows with corresponding 
ridges which are furnished with tufts of white 


_ spines surrounded by numerous long, flexible, 


white hairs resembling the grey hairs of an 
old man’s head, hence has arisen not only the 
common name of the plant, but also its scien- 
tific appellation. When young the stems are 
fleshy and succulent, but as they get old their 
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tissue becomes filled with small sand-like 
grains composed of oxalate of lime, as much 
as from 60 to 8o per cent. having been found 
in individual stems. 


Dry plants in wet weather, 


It scarcely seems possible that plants in 
pots which nave stood either Out of doors or 
In a cold trame should, atler weeks when 
rain has been so prevaient, be tound to be 
suilering trom dryness, yet, with certain sub- 
jects, there is this danger. ‘lake, tor in- 
stance, plants like Azaleas, which are potted, 
for the most part, in peat—a close and reten- 
tive compost. The foliage wards off much rain 
and it does not always penetrate to the ball 
of soil surrounding the roots, hence one some- 
times notices a hagging of tollage amongst 
such plants even auring dull and showery 
weather. It is desiraple, especially with 
plants in frames, not to run any risk in this 
direction, but to examine them caretully. 
Dryness at the roots is one of the commonest 
causes of Azaleas, Heaths, and other plants 
potted in peat tailing to bloom, and it is quite 
easy to imagine that such are all right in a 
wet period when really they are dry at the 
centre of the roots. MIDLANDER. 








Roman Hyacinths,. 

It is surprising that so tew people grow 
these charming bulbs, which are unequailed 
for giving an early display where there is no 
forcing-house to encourage bloom in the long 
dark days of winter. Although not to be 
classed with the named Dutch Hyacinths in 


beauty or form, they are not nearly so ex- 


pensive, and they can be had in bloom with- 
out any hard forcing at a season when flowers 
are very scarce. ‘Lhe purity of the flowers 
and their delicious pertume make them, I 
think, one of the choicest of bulbs tor growing 
in the dwelling-house, and when cut and 
arranged together with some pink Carnations 
and Maidenhair Fern they make an exceed- 
ingly pretty bouquet. 

They are very easily cultivated, and the fol- 
lowing treatment has given me a continual: 
succession of bloom trom the middle of 
November. For the earliest batch 1 bought 
the bulbs in the last week of August, and 
potted them up in a rich, open compost con- 
sisting of three parts good light loam, one 


_part of leaf-mould, and a sprinkling of bone- 


meal and wood ashes. I then plunged them 
in sand to a depth of about 4 inches, where 
they remained until the second week in 
October. After making sure that the pots 
were well filled with roots I took them 
straight into a greenhouse, heated to keep out 
frost, and placed them under the stage until 
they had regained their normal green colour, 
when they were given a light, airy position on 
the stage. By the third week in November 
they were in full bloom, fine strong spikes, 
not weakened by any hard forcing. By pot- 
ting successive batches at intervals of about a 
fortnight I had a continuous succession of 
bloom during these long dark months which 
any amateur could have if only he makes a 
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start in good time. A. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Belladonna Lilies not flowering. 

A long row of the above, planted against 
a range of greenhouses, has not thrown up a 
single flower this year. It is always a row 
of bloom each September, and has _ never 
failed before. Can you suggest a reason? 
The gardener has examined the bulbs, and 
they are plump and sound, but seem to have 
made very little root. EE. Agel. 

[In all probability it is a case of the bulbs 
being overcrowded and the soil exhausted. In 
such a case, the only remedy is to lift the 
bulbs, renew the soil, and replant. ] 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 





Flower garden, 
The planting of Roses. 


The time for the planting of Roses has 
come. 
begins to emit new roots at once; a Rose 
planted in December or February will remain 
dormant until the soil begins to grow warm 
in the spring, and then, very often, the top 
will begin to-move before the roots, and the 
results are not happy. The Rose is so en- 
tirely pre-eminent that I suppose it would be 
most difficult to find a garden without some 
representative. No garden designer would 





A.—Rose planting: Dwarf. 


dream of leaving it unprovided for unless soil 
and situation absolutely forbade it, and even 
then he would endeavour to overcome these, 


and it is equally certain that no amateur, with 


ever-so small a garden, would consider his 
garden complete without Roses. Thousands 
of people-buy them and plant them without 
the least knowledge of what is necessary for 
them, so, I think, a lesson on the planting of 
Roses will not be wasted. 
You have in your mind’s eye a selected spot 
where you wish to plant. What exactly is the 
situation, the aspect, and what is the soil? 


bs 





B.—Rose planting: Standard, 


Is it an aspect exposed to N., N.E., or E., 
is it draughty, and do the cold cutting winds 
of. April and May search it out too 
thoroughly? Is it shaded or partially shaded 
by trees, or is the ground beneath a mass of 
roots: from trees or shrubs? These are 
crucial questions. Roses will thrive wonder- 
fully in the most exposed situation, provided 


A Rose planted early in November 


Beginners. 


they are open to every wind that blows, but _ 


they are withered and burnt when the north- 
east winds beat upon them in an aggravated 
current. They can withstand wind, but suc- 
cumb to strong draughts. They are too 
jealous to share anything with trees, whether 
it be boughs overhead or roots underneath. 
In fact, they want to stand out by themselves. 
We cannot, as a rule, give the Rose all it de- 
mands, but knowing it and loving it as we 
do, and being put wise as to its requirements, 
we go as far as we can in providing for it. 
What is your soil like? If heavy is it well 
worked and drained? —If it is light and 
gravelly has it sufficient depth and substance, 
and is it too severely drained? It is essential 
that we get our soil right to begin with. It is 
worse than useless to plant Roses in heavy, 
badly-drained soil, for the results can-only be 
weakly growth, abundant mildew, and a few 
inferior flowers. If you have such a soil to 
handle throw it out to the depth of 18 inches 
and put a good layer of brick-bats in the bot- 
tom. Then with your soil mix some old 
leaves, some light stable manure, some burnt 
garden refuse, and replace the lot. If you are 
planting a solitary plant let the hole be 18 
inches across as well as deep, and if you are 
planting a bed then the whole should be so 
treated. Supposing, however, that your soil 
is at the other extreme, shallow, hot, and 
gravelly, what then? It would be nothing 
less than cruel, and wholly futile, to plant 
Roses on 6 inches of soil to languish and 
swelter through the long summer days. A 
foot at least of good adhesive loamy soil 
should be provided mixed with old cow- 
manure, and, even so, with such a subsoil as 
gravel, frequent waterings would be very 
necessary. Between these two extremes of 
soils there are many intermediate grades, 
some approximating to the one, some to the 
other. Modifications on the above lines may 
or may not be needed, but the ideal is a fat 
loam with plenty of fibre and not too adhesive- 
In every case care must be taken that the 
drainage is efficient. We come now to the 
actual 
PLANTING. 
have the Roses, choosing, if possible, fine 
weather, so ithat the soil shall leave the blade 
of the spade quite clean. The plants, if you 
have procured them from a really reliable 
source, will be all ready for planting; if you 
have procured them trom a ‘ rough-and- 
ready ’’ source, or, far worse, from an auction 
sale, they will need judicious handling and 
trimming. This consists in a slight shorten- 
ing of the main roots, the removal of dead or 
unhealthy wood, the cutting away of weak 
shoots, and the shortening of any that are of 
an inordinate length. These latter should be 
reduced by one-third—certainly not more. I 
have given you a series of diagrams, and the 
thing about them I want you to particularly 
notice is the position and spread of the roots, 
their crown being only well below the surface, 
their spread being both outward and down- 
ward. In addition to A, B, and C, I have 
given you a fourth marked D to show you 
how not to plant, and with the particular 
points demonstrated there can be no mistake. 
This D shows first that the hole was made 
too deep so that the stem of the plant is nearly 
buried, and secondly that it was too cramped 
to allow of the roots being spread out, and 
that, consequently, the roots are bunched. 
These are two very common but radical faults 
and must be avoided. To plant correctly, 
open the ‘hole with a clean spade; a spit deep 


is generally.enough. Against the back wall _ 


Prepare the soil~before you ~ 
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made by the spade rest the stem of the Rose 
and spread out the roots, evenly and carefully, 
with the right hand while the left holds the 
plant in position. Replace the soil, part at a 
time, sprinkling it about the roots, and when 
half of it is replaced a gentle pressure from 





C,—Rose planting: Pillar Rose, weet = 
the foot will secure it in position. Do not. ag 
tread, however, if the soil is too moist and = 
sticky, for it will cake together and be any- = 
thing but hygienic. Better leave the final aa 


firming even for a week or two rather than 3 
tread wet soil. The remainder of the soil can 3 
be filled in and no more firming is necessary. — 2 
In Fig. C is represented a pillar Rose just =a 
planted. The stake was placed in position’ 
before the Rose was planted, and was driven 


down into the subsoil so as to have a firm ee 
grip. When the stake is added after planting = 
there is always the danger of abrasions or 
even worse injuries to the roots. 4 


That is the whole ant and mystery of Rose 
planting. How little the various details are 
observed is evidenced by the thousands of un- 
satisfactory plants one sees on every hand. 
Some people have absolutely no conception of ae 
the art of horticulture and think all you have = 
to do is to stick the roots in the soiland leave 
the rest to Nature. I am not speaking to, ~~ 
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D.—The wrong way. 


Planting Rose 
roots too deep and 


too crowded, 
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nor writing for, such people, because I know. 
they would never, except in idle curiosity, 
peruse a page of horticultural matter. I have 
addressed the whole of what I have written to. 
beginners who are serious and are willing to ~ 
take their lesson seriously. It is not the 
superior person who goes into gushing ecstacy 
over a beautiful cut Rose in June and then ‘ 
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: passes on who is the real lover of Roses; 
_ rather are these to be found among those who 

3 begin to see next year’s Roses while yet the 
November fogs cast their drab clothing over 

the garden and are not lacking in discomfort ; 

those who will take the trouble to do the right 
thing in the right way and at the right time; 


those who, to use the late Dean Hole’s phrase, 


_ . have Roses first in their hearts, and because 
of that produce good Roses in their garden. 
These are the Rose lovers, and they need not 
be experienced. They may be found among 
beginners of the right sort, and it is these who 
‘ ~ will give full weight to the points which I, as 
a very old Rose grower, have herewith offered. 
1 She | FAS 


aS Fruit. 
The improvement of the fruit supply. 


During the past few weeks the quantity and 
quality of fruit have_been a subject of common 


~ 
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_ conversation. The occupants of our gardens 
= and orchards have been examined with the 
| view to beheading and re-grafting some, de- 
.  stroying and replacing others, hoping to im- 

prove the average standard of our fruits. 


Qualities to seek in fruit trees outwardly. 
(1) * Clean, healthy, well-developed and 
formed trees; (2) a good root system, with 
many fibrous surface roots and no tap roots; 
- (3) a perfectly straight stem, whether long 
‘or short, with healthy bark, and free from 
large knots; (4) an open, well-balanced head 
of free growth. © 


ee 
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Qualities to seek in the nature of the 
tree. 

(1) A prolific habit and constant ; (2) size of 

fruit to be not smaller than medium ; (3) the 

_* flavour to be superior, according to its kind; 
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(4) the colour to be bright, deep, and distinct 
of its kind; (5) its ‘‘ flesh,’’ or pulp, to be free 
from stringiness or woody fibre, and to be 
very juicy; (6) ‘‘ cores’’ and ‘‘ stones ’’ to be 
not over-large; (7) fruit to be handsome in 
Assisted by the foregoing hints, the 
learner cannot go far astray when making his 
choice of new varieties. 

When exiamining a plot of young trees in a 
nursery with the object of purchasing, do 
not be misled by a large tree among some 
distinctly smaller trees, for it is probable that 
a smaller tree might prove more successful. 
The smaller tree is likely- to possess a better 
balanced root system, and therefore more 
quickly overcome the check of transplanting, 
and in three or four years surpass the larger 
and older tree. The larger tree was probably 
planted at the same time as the plot of smaller 
trees. The men employed would scarcely 
trouble to differentiate between the one older 


and larger tree and the younger and smaller 
trees, and the result would be that the larger 
tree would receive more injury than the 
smaller. . Again, if we purchase the larger 
tree, very probably the injury would recur, 
and the tree have to struggle for its existence 
and never attain prosperity because of the two 
quickly succeeding checks and injuries to its 
root system. 


Root pruning. 

The season for root pruning has arrived, 
and any fruit trees which fail to produce fair 
to good crops of fruit, but annually develop 
a gross growth should be root-pruned. This 
undesirable over-luxuriance is natural to 
young trees, particularly if the soil has been 
well cultivated. 

In the case of a vigorous young fruit tree, 
whether standard, bush, pyramid, or espalier, 
and which has been properly planted, the 
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fault may correct itself by the pruner refrain- 
ing from reducing the area of the tree below 
that necessary to assist it to attain its proper 
form, and to ensure air and light in abund- 
ance to all its parts—especially the leaves. An 
excessively vigorous, but middle-aged or old 
tree, may be brought into a fruitful condition 
by reducing the. supply of nitrogen to the 
roots and increasing the supply of phosphate, 
potash, and lime. Then, by thinning-out the 
young branches to the extent that a man may 
get his head and shoulders between them, 
those removed being cut clean out: Under 
those circumstances the trees will have a fair 
opportunity of justifying their existence bv 
producing good crops of fine and well- 
coloured fruit, because in each case the 
trees will live: under conditions in which 
their leaves can properly perform _ their 
all-important work. Root pruning — is 
probably one of the most misunderstood of 
all gardening operations. Too often—even in 
these days—it is interpreted to mean the sever- 
ance or cutting back of all the thick and 
strong roots, and, incidentally, injuring many 
of the important fibrous roots during the 
operation. Many healthy and otherwise good 
fruit trees have been ruined and their lives 
shortened by that treatment. 


Root lifting 


would be a more correct term to use, because 
that is the main part of the operation when 
properly performed. The whole operation is. 
or should be, the same. as the first part of 
transplantation of a tree which it is desired 
to grow and prosper afterwards, but with or 
without the transference to another place. Of 
course, every strong root in such case is 
generally severed in the operation, and the 
ends are smoothly cut by a sharp. knife. 
Roots which are strong and growing in a 
downward direction are brought into a more 
horizontal position after being severed and 
trimmed; those descending nearly, or quite.* 
vertically are cut 6 inches or 9 inches from 
their base. All small and fibrous roots should 
be carefully preserved and spread in their 
respective planes exactly as in the act of re- 
planting the tree. Stronger roots-may be 
slichtly shortened. and the whole of the roots 
replanted nearly horizontally. 


A is a strong, fibreless root, productive of 
strong, sappy, fruitless growth. 

B is the same kind of root converted into 
a good fibrous root, productive of fruitful 
growthsas the result of pruning Fig. A at a, 
and inducing the production of fibrous roots 
growing, in the upper and better soil. 

C is a strong tap root converted into a fruit- 
ful root_at c, and showing a bad tap root at 
‘C, which is severed at d and allowed to retain 
its stump. 

D shows the well-balanced root system of 
an Apple tree six years or seven years old 
from the date of grafting. 





Nanny Apple. 


T was pleased to renew my acquaintance 
with the above Apple this season after a very 
long interval: indeed, it must be nearly 50 
vears since I last tasted it. It is a variety, 
like many others, confined to certain locali- 
ties. IT have never seen it save in East Herts 
and West Sussex, but after tasting it once 
again, it struck me it might with advantage 
be more widely known, and that as a late 
September and early October fruit it was de- 
cidedlv superior to several early varieties in- 
cluded in fruit lists. It is a medium-sized 
fruit of handsome appearance, the colourine 
on the sunny side being deep and rich, and, 
if I remember rightly, it was a very consistent 
cropper. Es: Bass 

Hardwicke. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Couritien 


Root pruning. 

Formerly this operation, when necessary, 
was deferred until the trees had shed their 
leaves. Now it is undertaken while they are 
clothed with foliage, and at the beginning 
of the present month, because it-is found that 
the leaves are a means of hastening recovery 
from the operation, as they induce a more 
speedy emission of new fibrous roots than 
is the case when the trees are bare. Root 
pruning is only resorted to when _unfruitful, 
or over-luxuriant trees have become too big 
to subject them to the less drastic operation 
of root lifting, and then it is performed on 
one half of the roots only in one season. The 
distance at which a trench should be dug 
to allow of the roots being found and 
shortened depends on the age and spread of 
branches of the tree. As a rule, a distance of 
3 feet to 4 feet from the-stem suffices, but 
in dealing with extra large examples another 
foot or so is necessary. The trench must be 
deep enough to enable the lowermost roots 
being got at and the base being tunnelled 
under in search of tap roots. Before refilling 
the trench pare the ends of all severed roots 
smooth, and if loam can be spared mix a 
liberal quantity of it with the staple and put 
it in close proximity to the cut ends, to en- 
courage the formation of fibrous roots. 


Root fifting. 

This differs from the preceding in that the 
roots (with the exception of the strongest, 
which are shortened) are lifted wholly or 
partly so, according to the demands of the 
case, and then laid out afresh. This supplies 
the needful check and induces a fruitful con- 
~dition afterwards. This may also be under- 
taken at any time now, as the same results 
follow if done while the leaves are yet on 
the trees. The foregoing suggestions apply 
in an equal degree to wall-trained trees. 


Pot Strawberries. 


Unless accommodation exists for storing 
the plants in pits or orchard houses, etc., they 
should now be plunged to the rims in ashes 
outdoors in the frame ground. This will 
prevent the pots from splitting during severe 
weather. A further precaution is to have a 
supply of bracken at hand to cast lightly over 
them when occasion 
method of wintering the plants is to stack 
them with ashes between the pots in the form 
of a ridge. This necessitates the placing of 
the pets on their sides, consequently the soil 
in course of time is apt to become unduly dry. 


Late Grapes. . 

Being ripe and finished, the chief thing 
now is to preserve the fruit_from decay, on 
the one hand, and from shrivelling, on the 
other. To this end dry air kept in circulation 
by maintaining a certain amount of warmth 
in the hot-water pipes, accompanied by the 
admission of as much air by the ventilators 
as outer climatic conditions warrant. When 
the leaves begin to fall gather them up daily, 
as they give off a certain amount of moisture. 
It is also a good plan to cover the surface 
of the border with quite dry litter, which ar- 
rests the rising of moisture. Plants or any- 
thing needing water should be strictly ex- 
cluded. Finally, keep the berries under close 
supervision, and nip out decaying berries 
before they contaminate others in their 
vicinity, In other houses the bunches, if there 
are any still hanging, would be better taken 
off and bottled, A. W. 


demands. » Another ' 





Midland Counties. . 


Bush fruits ; 


can easily be propagated from cuttings, the 
present being the most suitable time for the 
work. The cuftings should be formed of 
shoots of the current year’s growth and-made 
about 12 inches. long. Make a clean (not 
slanting) cut through a joint, remove all eyes 
but four at the top, cutting off the point of 
the shoot so as to concentrate the sap into 
the four remaining buds, from which the 
branches of the future tree are formed. The 
object of cutting away all buds except the 
few at the top is to ensure clean, straight 
stems. In the case of Black Currants the 
basal buds should be left, as basal growths 
are necessary for replenishing the exhausted 
branches, the best fruit being produced on 
shoots of the preyious year’s growth. Insert 
the cuttings firmly 6 inches deep in rows, 12 
inches apart, and 6 inches from each other. 
A partially Shaded spot is the best situation 
for them. Firmness at the base is essential. 
A mulching of coal ashes will, to a great ex- 
tent, prevent frost lifting the cuttings. The 
present season is also the best in. which to 
make fresh plantations of bush fruit and 
to fill up any gaps. When filling gaps, do 
not plant the young trees in the same place, 
and,;among the roots of the old bushes. First 
remove all the old roots, whether decayed 
or not, and also a sufficient quantity of the 
old soil, which should be replaced by fresh, 
in which the young trees should be planted. 
If trees large enough to be swayed by the 
wind are planted, these should be staked im- 
mediately after planting. In the case of 


Apples, Pears, and Plums, a triangle is better - 


than one stake. At the time of writing, the 
ground is in excellent condition, and the 
sooner the planting of all kinds of fruit trees 
is carried out the better will be the results 
next spring. 


Calanthes 


of the Veitchi and vestita type are now show- 
ing strong flower-spikes. The plants require 
to be exposed fully to the light, and plenty of 
air admitted whenever the outside conditions 
are favourable. Water should not be with- 
held until the foliage has nearly decayed, for 
if the plants are allowed to become very dry, 
the roots perish and the pseudo-bulbs are 
much smaller next year than they ought to 
be. A little manure-water has been given 
occasionally, and the spikes promise to be 
very . strong. Now the flower-spikes are 
visible water must be carefully applied until 
the flowers are fully developed. decreasing the 
amount gradually until the foliage has de- 
cayed, very little, if any, being required dur- 
ing the flowering period. 


Vegetables. 


Preparations for next season’s crops should 
be commenced as soon as possible. Advan- 
tage should be taken of dry days to wheel 
manure on to the different plots which are 
in need of trenching. Before much ground 
work is carried out the necessary arrange- 
ments for next season’s cropping should be 
decided upon. The rotation of crops is of 
the utmost importance in vegetable culture ; 
but as so much depends on the nature of the 
soil, the size of the garden, and the different 
products required, no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down in this matter. As most of the 
ground that is ready, or will soon be ready, 
for digging has recently produced root crops, 
this ground should be next cropped with Peas 
or some sort of Brassica. 


F, .W. G. 


_ be completed as quickly as possible. 


; 
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Scotland. 
Insects. 


This is the season at which, under glass, 
insects are apt to become troublesome, and 


\ 


now that plant-houses have been arranged for — 


the winter an effort ought to be made to 
dispose of noxious or dangerous pests. 
vaporiser should be used for a time at regular 


intervals for the destruction of aphides, 
thrips, or red spider, while mealy bug and 
scale can be dealt with by washing. There 


‘is, nowadays, a good deal of compulsory shift- 
ing about of plants from house to house, and 
unless everything is clean to begin with what 
may easily become serious outbreaks of 
dangerous inse¢ts are likely to ensue. 


Lawns and Grass. 


The cutting of lawns and of Grass has now _ 


been finished, and the mowers ought to be 
well cleaned and oiled before being stored. It 
is customary to delay the dispatch of faulty 
machines to the repairing shop until spring, 
but makers are willing to attend to such at 
this season, and when it is convenient to send 


machines to them at this time it very often — 


saves delay and disappointment in spring. 


Bulbs. : 


The planting of bulbs-in the open ought to 
) one 
has ever too many Narcissi, Snowdrops, or 
Crocuses. In planting these in Grass, or in 
the policies generally, avoid ‘‘ formal ”’ plant- 
ing. Rather scatter the bulbs, broadcasting 
them by a swing of the arm, as in sowing 
corn, and plant each bulb where it falls. 


- Nothing is so objectionable as designs shaped 


in, crosses, crowns, lizards, and so forth, in 

“the case of Crocuses, and the practice of 
planting bulbs to form initials is not only 
foolish, but highly inappropriate. 


Hardy fruit. 


Plums ‘this season have borne phenomenal 
crops, and, where thinning was attended to, 
flavour has\not been amiss, despite the wet 
summer and the lack of sun. There has been 
something like a glut of Victoria, of which 
there are here many trees both on walls and 
as standards in the open. It is, however, a 
desirable Plum, and there are few varieties 
which fruit so well as Victoria. Gages when 
young appear, on most soils, ito require 
triennial lifting in order to steady the growth 
and to induce the fruit-bearing habit. Early 


Transparent, Late Transparent, Brahy’s, and — 
Oullin’s Golden Gages are all worth the at-. 

, tention of planters. 

Golden Drop, and Washington—the pags ; 
€ 


Jefferson, Kirke’s, Coe’s 


from wall trees—are excellent Plums. 
two best dessert Apples are, I think, Cox’s 
Orange and Lord Burghley—the latter iin sea- 
son from the New Year until April. 
succeed well on broad-leaved Paradise and 
both require a deep, warm loam to be satis- 
factory. ; 


Kitchen gatden. 


All Carrots and Beets should now be in 
store, and the lifting of Potatoes, if not com- 


pleted, ought to be attended to without delay. 


A few Parsnips may be lifted against frosty 


The. 


\ 


Both > 


weather, but the bulk of the crop is better in 


the ground. A bundle of Horseradish, too, 


can be secured and laid in sand for a similar 
purpose. Those who have to supply green 
Basil and Marjoram are reminded that a few 


roots lifted, potted, and given a little heat 


may prevent disappointment in the kitchen. 
Clumps of Rhubarb for early forcing should 
be lifted. and exposed to the weather. 
home-grown Seakale crowns aré used for 
forcing, the foliage should now be cleared off 
so ‘that the crowns, by being more exposed, 
will ripen up. W. McG. ; 


~~ 
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“FRUIT, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lm Fruit trees for fence. 

= I have a boarded fence in my garden, the 

[ aspect being south, the soil clay and sand. I 

wish to train two or three fruit trees against 

this fence. Would a cooking Apple and a 

Plum be suitable, or what would you advise? 
~ eR W 


[Both Plums and Pears would succeed 
‘trained on-a fence having a southern aspect. 
Greengage, Jefferson, or Coe’s Golden Drop 
_ would be a good selection of dessert Plums, 
or Gages, Rivers, Prolific, Czar, Victoria, 
| and Monarch are all good cooking Plums, 
and follow in succession from early to late. 
Of Pears, a good early is Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien. Conference would succeed it, and 
for later use plant Doyenné du Comice. 
Whatever your ultimate selection may be, it 
- will be necessary to remove the sandy clay 
for at least a length of 5 feet to 6 feet, 3 feet 
in width, and 23 feet in depth for each tree, 
if success is to follow. The holes should be 
filled with the best and most suitable soil ob- 
-tainable. If it is to be had good, fibrous 
| or fresh-dug loam may form one-half, and the 
remainder a mixture of good garden soil 
and burnt garden refuse. ~ If moisture collects 
in holes, or water does not pass away freely, 
excavate the clay 3 feet in depth and put in 
| 1 foot of brickbats or similar material in the 
bottom and cover it with turves, grass side 
- down. If really desirous of growing Apples 
| on the fence, three excellent varieties are 
Jacob’s Seedling, James Grieve, and Cox’s 
_ Orange. Cooking Apples such as Lord Derby 
m Cox’s Pomona,-or Lane’s Prince Albert would 

| also succeed.]° 
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Fruit trees in pots not bearing. 


I am very much interested in two bush fruit 
trees, namely, Apple.and Pear, growing in 
tubs in my back garden. They bore much 
blossom this year; still, there was no fruit, 

; except two small Apples, and these dropped 
¥ off quite early. The trees are about 8 years 
_ to 10 years old, and have good fibrous roots 

and ample accommodation in the tubs. They 
made new wood from about 12 inches to 16 
_inches in length. Could you give me 
any reasons for the trees not. bearing 
fruit year after year, and could you give me 
any useful hints? At the same time, please 

say how I should prune them this winter. 

. R. CRACKLEs. 


[The failure of the trees to bear fruit may 

have arisen from dryness at the roots prior 

_. to and during the time they were in bloom. 
The soil should always be kept in an equable 

~ state of moisture, and never allowed to dry 
out during the resting season. As the trees 

- make satisfactory growth, it cannot be attri- 

' buted to want of vigour. -If the trees are 
standing in the open, the blossoms may have 
been injured by frost. Another source of 

_ trouble is the fact that trees grown in this 
way are often prone to produce too great a 
~~ wealth of bloom. We have seen Pears flower 
~ with such freedom before now, and which had 
such an exhausting effect as to render fruit- 
bearing impossible. A judicious thinning of 

_ the trusses of flowers directly it is possible to 
deal with them~should, in such cases, be 
effected. Do not wait for the flowers to open, 

- but with a bold hand remove all the weakest- 

fz looking trusses so soon as you can discrimi- 
i nate between them. The removal of one; 
_ ._ third or one-half will strengthen the remainder 
r% and render the possibility of setting more 
likely. Have bees or insects access to the 
_ trees when in bloom to .effect fertilisation ? 
- _ If not, the blossoms should be fertilised by 


: 
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hand, using a wide camel-hair brush for the 
purpose. Cut back this season’s growth to 
three buds on the Apple and four on the Pear. 
If successful in obtaining a crop of fruit by 
the means suggested, see the roots never 
want for water, and apply a top-dressing of 
manure when the fruits begin to swell freely. 
Renew this as often as is necessary. In the 
case of a heavy set, thin the fruits when of 
the size of a marble, retaining the most 
healthy and vigorous looking examples. 
Finally, do not over-crop or the trees will fail 
to bear the year following. ] 


Pear tree in bloom. 


I have a pyramid Pear tree in full flower— 
October 12th. It has been in constant flower, 
more or less, for over two years, with, need- 
less to say, no fruit. Perhaps some of your 
readers can advise how to deal with it. It 
is shapely, and seems to be about 15 years 


old. A. L. 


[The best thing to check the propensity of 
the Pear tree to bloom at other times as well 
as in the spring season is to persistently pull 
or cut off the trusses of flowers, as they de- 
velop. Do not wait for them to expand, but 
ruthlessly remove them directly they can be 
discerned. This almost continuous blossom- 
ing.is naturally exhausting and precludes all 
possibility of the bloom setting at the rightful 


‘period. Once get the tree to set and perfect 


a good crop of fruit, we then think no further 
trouble will be experienced. ] 


Treatment of cordon Apple trees. 


(1) I have recently taken possession of a 
house, and there is a quantity of young Apple 
trees planted in cordon fashion, They are 
about 2 feet apart. The branches are at 
present overlapping. Some of them were 
fruitful, but many had no fruit at all. How 
should I prune them? Are they planted too 
close, if so, how should they be thinned out? 
(2) I have some King of the Pippins trees, and 
the fruit has a kind of jelly round the core. 
Is this due to dis@ase? If so, how can it be 
cured ? H. L. Searre, Lieut.-Colonel. 


[(1) The cordon trees in question, if single- 
stemmed examples, are the correct distance 
apart, but they should be strictly confined to 
one stem. Consequently what you term 
branches, or the side growths, should be cut 
back to within a certain distance of the stems 
to form spurs for future fruiting. Those of 
the present season’s production, if emanating 
directly from the stem, should be shortened 
to four buds for Apples and five for Pears 
and Plums. If such growths are two or per- 
haps three years old, cut them back to within 
4 inches of the stem. _ There are certain to 
be latent buds on pieces of wood left which 
will break next season and furnish growths 
that should be stopped at the fourth leaf, 
counting from the base, at mid-summer or 
early in July. With regard to the leaders or 
growths at the extremities of the stems, they 
should, until the full limit of the trellis or 
wall is reached, be left intact. After this treat 
the same as for other growths. The treat- 
ment advised is of a somewhat drastic nature, 


but is the only way to get the trees back into 


proper condition. The sooner the suggestions 
are carried out, the better, and if lacking ex- 
perience in the matter, get a practical man 
in your district to do the pruning for you. 
(2) The origin of the condition mentioned is, 
so far as we know, not known, and we there- 
fore regret being unable to suggest a 
remedy. | 








All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Hditor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and not to individuals. 
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The « Daily Mail” Imperial 
| Fruit Show. 


The second Imperial Fruit Show, organised 
and financed by the Daily Mail, with the tech- 
nical assistance of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, was opened to the public on Friday, Oc- 
tober 27th, at the Crystal Palace, and will 
remain open till Saturday, November 4th. 
Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, in performing 
the opening ceremony, regretted that he was 
no longer the Minister of Agriculture, but as- 
sured his hearers that he still had the welfare 
of agriculture- and horticulture at heart. 
Among those present at the ceremony were 
Sir Montague Barlow, Sir Joseph Cook, Sir 
Edward Lucas, Mr. Thomas Marlowe (Chair- 
man of the Associated Newspapers, Ltd.), and 
Sir Kingsley Wood. The new Minister of 
Agriculture, Sir Robert Sanders, was, unfor- 
tunately, not able to be present. Mr. Thomas 
Marlowe paid tribute to the assistance that 
had been rendered by Messrs. P. G. Dallin- 
ger, Chief Inspector of the Ministry; Mr. 
W. G. Lobjoit, Controller of Horticulture ; 
and Mr. H. V. Taylor, Deputy-Controller. As 
proof of the interest that is taken in the show 
overseas, Mr. Marlowe mentioned that Mr. 
P. L. Carey, Orchard Demonstrator to the 
Ottawa Department of Agriculture, had 
travelled specially from Canada to act as one 
of the judges. 

It may safely be asserted that this year’s 
show is even more successful than the one 
organised under the same auspices last year. 
The exhibits, which comprised Apples, Pears, 
Oranges, Grapes, Tomatoes, and Potatoes, 
were more varied than at the previous show, 
and the competition in many of the classes 
was exceedingly keen. Asa means of stimu- 
lating public interest, not only in fruit itself, 
but in its production, packing and marketing, 
the venture undoubtedly serves a very useful 
purpose. 

The British Empire- section, where home- 
grown Apples compete against those of the 
Dominions, resulted in the highest awards, 
both for dessert and cooking Apples, going to 
Nova Scotia. The second prize for dessert 
Apples went to Canada, and the third was 
secured by a British grower. Second and 


third awards for cooking Apples were given 


to British growers. 

As giving some idea of the extent of the 
show, we were informed that there were more 
than 8,000 boxes of fruit, and 80 judges were 
employed in making the awards. Consider- 
able interest was aroused in the competition 
for the largest Apple in the show. The 
premier award went to an enormous Lord 
Derby, weighing no less than 1 lb. 10 ozs. \ It 
was run close by a Peasgood’s Nonsuch and 
a Mére de Ménage. 

An examination of the exhibits showed what 
a strong hold such varieties as Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, King Pippin, Allington Pippin, Blen- 
heim Orange, Bramley’s Seedling, Newton 
Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Worcester 
Pearmain have in the home-grown market for 
dessert and culinary purposes respectively. 
Where our home fruit failed to hold its own 
against overseas competition was mainly in 
grading and packing, branches of fruit cul- 
ture which have nearly reached perfection in 
the Dominions. 

The Tomatoes were an exceptionally fine 
section of the show, and the same may be 
said of the Potatoes, which were exhibited in 
considerable numbers, no less than 600 sacks 
being put up for competition. One of the 
new Potatoes, Red King, should have a con- 
siderable vogue amongst those, and they are 
many, who prefer a red Potato to any other. 

Needless to say, the fruit is the thing at 
this show, and it has been brought together 
from all parts of Britain, from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and Rhodesia ; there is, 
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however, much of interest besides the fruit. 
There are interesting cookery demonstrations, 
cider making, fruit packing competitions, and 
cinema exhibitions of interést to fruit growers. 
There are; also ‘some good exhibts by. the 
young farmers, who have received so much 
encouragement from the Daily Mail. Their 
exhibit of apiculture is well worth seeing. 


= 


Correspondence. 











Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free -of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the~ EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming, plants.—All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered, 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Gladioli to flower in July. : 

(E. M.).—As you have no greenhouse, we 
fear you will have some difficulty in getting 
Gladioli into bloom by the middle of July. 
You do not say whether you possess any cold 
frames, but if you do then pot up the corms 
singly—or otherwise—in February, and place 
them in the cold frame, covering them over 
with leaves or ashes to a depth of 2 inches 
until the spears are seen on the surface, when 
the covering should be removed, keeping the 
frame closed until the plants are well estab- 
lished, when air should be admitted and the 
plants gradually hardened ready for planting 
out the second week in April. If you have 
no frame, place the pots at the foot of a 
sheltered wall, covering them as suggested 
for the frame. 


Asters failing. 


(F. L.).—Your Asters have been attacked 
by a fungus-for which there is, unfortunately, 
no remedy. The moment the plant is at- 
tacked the fungus encompasses the whole 
plant and entirely permeates the stem and 
tissues. The only possible preventive is to 
syringe with sulphur. Tale a double hand- 
ful-of this, and mix gradually with water into 
a paste. This will be sufficient for three 
gallons of water, which should be boiling, or 


nearly so, when the sulphur is being mixed. | 


Dissolve two large tablespoonfuls of soft-soap, 
mix all together, and when cool syringe the 
plants, more particularly at the base, early in 
the afternoon. : 


Red spider on Roses, 


(F. M. C.).—Your Rose has been attacked 
by red spider, showing that the plant has got 
dry at.the root and ithat it has not. been 
syringed or moistened in any way. The best 
way of destroying this pest is to thoroughly 
syringe the plant, seeing to it that the under- 
side of the leaves is wetted with Gishurst 
compound. In all probability the soil in the 
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pot is also very dry. You should, therefore, 
stand the plant in a tub, letting it remain 
there until the bubbles cease to rise. In this 


way the ball of; soil will be thoroughly 


moistened. 


_ FRUIT. 
Apple diseased. 

(J. H. B.).—As far as we can judge from 
the portion of fruit submitted, which was in 
an advanced stage of decay, the disease is*the 
bitter pit or bitter rot of Apples. If correct 
in our surmise, you may, another season, try 
the effect of spraying the fruits; in fact, the 
whole of the tree, with a solution of sulphide 
of potassium as soon as the fruits are the size 
of a Wood Nut, and repeat it at fortnightly 
intervals or four applications in all. For the 
first two applications dissolve 3 oz. of sulphide 
in 2 gallons of hot water in which first dis- 
solve 2 ozs, of soft soap. The latter adds to 
the efficacy of the remedy. For the last two 
sprayings dissolve the same quantity of sul- 
phide in 1 gallon only of hot water. It is a 
perfectly safe remedy, and, if necessary, a 
further spraying than is advised may be in- 
dulged in with safety. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes scalded. 

(J. H.).—The patches on your Tomatoes 
are due to scalding, which is caused when the 
fruits are in the morning damp-with moisture 
because the house has been shut up close and 
the sun scalds them before they are dry. 
Scalding, too, to a great extent may be caused 
by removing the foliage, as one often sees 
done. We do not denude other plants of their 
leaves, and it is impossible to prevent the 
scalding of the fruits when tthis severe cutting 
takes place. The smooth varieties scald much 
sooner than the corrugated Ixinds, the skin 
be’ng probably more sensitive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Working a garden. 

(Joe B.).—After careful consideration of 
the details given we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that a head gardener with three men 
and a youth under him would be necessary to 
carry out vour requirements in a satisfactory 
manner. The quantity of manure needed for 
your light and hungry soil yearly would be 
about 20 loads per acre. If supplemented with 
artificial manure, i.e., using artificials to ac- 
celerate growth after the crops are above 
ground 15 loads per acre would suffice. Pig 
and cowshed manure would give the best 
results, and if you have an insufficient quan- 
tity of the first-named on the premises, we 
advise the purchasing of the deficiency, 
which, if it can be had, should consist of that 
obtained ‘from cowsheds, or where stock is 
being stall fed. The expense incurred will 
be more than met by the enhanced return in 
the shape of crops from the garden. With- 
out manure it is useless to look for good 
vegetable crops. Fowls’ dung should be 
kept under cover, mix dry soil -with-it, and 
turn it occasionally. At the end of six months 
it may then be employed for strewing 
amongst vegetable crops, and be hoed in. 
Used in this way, it acts very beneficially 
for all of the Brassicas. We do nof advise 
or recommend the digging in of raw fowls’ 
dung. ‘ 





SHORT REPLIES. 

A. H. Wolley Dod.—Bad drainage is the 
cause of the trouble, and until you have the 
lawn thoroughly drained it will be impossible 
to look for any improvement. Run the 
drains into a leader to take away all the 
water. 

A. Saunders.—Seeing your young rods are 
so weak it will be well to cut them down as 


o 
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low as you can. To the amateur it seems a 
great pity to first grow the fine wood and 
then cut it away. The temptation is great to 
leave too long young rods, and so in many 
cases can be traced their ruin. It is difficult 
to define the length of rod to be left. A 
healthy Vine with a stem, say, the size of 
one’s thumb or finger, may be allowed some 
4 feet or 5 feet of voung stem or even more. 
It is far better to err on the side of severity in 
pruning the young rod than the reverse. 





NAMES OF PLANTS, 

Hugh Roger Smith.—1, Salvia farinosa; 2, 
Doryenium hirsutum. : 

R. B. Nisbet.—Picea sitchensis. * 

Rev. E. Giles.—The botanical name of the- 
Ground Elder is Sambucus Ebulus. It is 
known also as Dane’s Blood and is her- 
baceous. = ~- 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


F. H. Bull.—r, 2, and 3, not recognised; 
4. Doyenné Boussoch, _ = 

M. T. Foster.—Sophie L’Ukraine (pro- 
bably), flavourless. Certainly not Glou 
Morceau. : 
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W. N.. Price.—i, Cellini; 2, Vorkshite “3 


Greening; 3, Fearn’s Pippin; 4, please send 


Pear when ripe. 


David R. Hodgson.—Pear Beurré Alex-— : 


andre Lucas. =: 
M. E. Stokes.—Yellow Apple, School- 
master, small yellow, Downton Pippin, large, 
Cox’s Pomona. : =i ap eae 
L. Berk.—1, Beauty of Kent; 2, not recog- 
nised; 3, King of the Pippins; 4, Pear Pit- 
maston Duchess. : Z 
C. E.—Apples: 1, Keswick Codlin; 2, 
Cox’s Orange; 3, Wellington; 4, Blenheim 
Orange. ; b> 
C. M.—Apples: 1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 


2, Mere de Menage; 3, Warner’s King; 4, 


Northern Greening. 

M. D.—Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Wel- 
lington; 3, Norfolk  Beaufin; 4, -Cox’s 
Pomona. , Bre : 

H. W.—Apples: -1, Lady Henniker; 2, 
Lord Derby; 3, Adam’s Pearmain. Pears: 
4 Glou Morceau. Sp oat 
- S. S.—Apples : 1, Golden Noble; 2, Bram- 
ley’ss 3, Sturmer; 4, Red Hawthornden. 

Milltimber.—Apples: 1, Downton Pippin; 
2, Keswick Codlin; 3 and 4, not recognised. 


The fruits are very poor, and it is very diffi- — 


specimens. ~ ~ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. — 


cult to name with any certainty from such 


W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen.—List of 


forest trees, fruit trees, Roses, etc. = 
T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.— 

Newry Roses. = 
“King’s Acre 

mental trees, flowering shrubs, etc. — 
Wm. Yandell, -Castle Hill 


mums. 
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Spad. 5 Pee 
_ There is an article called ‘‘ spad ”’ used by 
jam manufacturers and which comes from 
Italy, or Sicily, or thereabouts. Its use is to 





give body to fruit syrup and maké jam firmer. _ 


This word is not in anv dictionary I have con- 
sulted, nor can I find it in any encyclopaedia 
or botanical book. This is strange, for the 
name is Rpstwnly known by jam manufac- | 
turers. I believe it to be something of the 


Pumpkin, Melon, or Citron in bulk, and am ~ 
anxious to be acquainted with what informa-— = 
tion I can get as to its etymology and botani- — 


cal name and circumstances. I believe the 
word ‘ spad.”’ is an abbreviation of ‘* spada- 
foressi.”?. ~.G, F. Asnton. 


BANS ae 
Nurseries, Hereford.—Orna- ~ 


Nurseries, 
Maidenhead. — Catalogue of Chrysanthe- — 
/ e sa 
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R.H.S. Show. 


October 3fst, 1922, 

The chief features of this meeting were the 
groups of Orchids. An excellent exhibit of 
Alpines, some choice Begonias, and Chrys- 
anthemumis helped to keep the show well up to 
the highest standard in quality, though 
numerically not so strong as usual. 


ORCHIDS. 

An exceptionally good and well-arranged 
group was staged by Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co. Cypripediums, Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas, and Brasso-Cattleyas were well re- 
presented. A splendid collection of the white 
Odontoglossum crispum xanthotes formed the 
centre of attraction. Other good blooms 
were those of Cypripedium Rolfez, the dis- 
tinct C. Spicerianum, and the large C. 
San-Acteus. Of the Brasso-Cattleyas we pre- 
ferred B. C. Carolina and B. C. Truffatitiana 
Distinctor to any of the others. 

An excellent and varied exhibit came from 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean. This group was 
strong in Odontoglossums, and the best of a 
good lot were O. crispum Oakfield Beauty 
and O. Ruby. Cattleya Venus, 


_ Cattleya Mars, some splendid Oncidiodas, 


and a really good Masdevallia venusta were 
also noted. 

Cypripediums were the chief attraction in 
Messrs. Cowan’s exhibit, and really good they 
were. C. Aquila, C. Slogan, C. Fairrieanum, 
and C, Elise were the best. Others in good 
form were L.-C. Dodona and the two 
Odontoglossums, Panther and plumptonense. 

Some Orchids, rarely seen, were on Messrs. 
Cypher and Sons’ stand. We made a note 
of the showy Brassia maculata. A very fine 
specimen of the beautiful Oncidium Papilio 
majus was well shown, a remark which ap- 
plies equally to the distinct Dendrochilum 
Cobbianum. The Cypripediums, Odonto- 
glossums, and Brasso-Cattleyas were ex- 
cellent. 

Messrs. Sanders staged a representative 
group. The plants worth special note were 
Cypripedium Maudize coloratum, the interest- 
ing Renanthera Lowi, with its curious 
dimorphic flowers, Vanda cerulea splendida, 
and Cattleya Enid. 

Cattleyas and Brasso-Cattleyas comprised 
the greater part of Messrs. Flory and Black’s 
collection. C. King Victor, C. Mrs. J. 
Ansaldo, B.-C. Viscount Toda, B.-C. Lotos 

Grimaldi, and Sophro Cattleya Orion were 
all in the best of form. 

Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, and  Cypri- 
-pediums were well shown by Mr. H. Dixon. 

Baron Schroeder, Englefield Green, sent a 
magnificent group,- mainly of Cypripediums, 
Catitleyas, and Brasso-Cattleyas. 

Sir J. Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, sent 
an excellent group, amongst which we noted 
Brasso-Lzelio-Cattleya Antoinette, a very dis- 
tinct Brasso-Cattleya Mary, Cattleya Venus, 
Prince of Orange, and L.-C. Countess 
Torbay. 

Cypripedium Nellie Pitt was one of the at- 
tractions of Mr. H. T. Pitt’s exhibit. The 
white C. Boltoni was also well shown. The 
rare Aerides Lawrencee was in fine form, and 
we also saw the curious Nanodes Medusz, the 
handsome Pleione lagenaria, Calanthe vera- 
trifolia, and some commendable  Lelio- 
Cattleyas. 

A very tastefullv-arranged group was sent 
by Mrs. Mary Joicey, Witley. Vanda 
cerulea, Cattleya aurea, Lelio-Cattleya fulva, 
Sophro Cattleya Andromeda, and Odonto- 
floss grande were the best of a well-grown 
of. 

Mr. R. Gerrish, Salisbury, sent a good 
variety of Odontoglossum Princess Yolande, 
and Mr. Pantia Ralli, Ashtead Park, sent 
excellent specimens of O. crispum Beauty 


Brasso-~ 
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Spot, and O. c. Silver Moon in addition to the 
scarce Trichosma suavis. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 


A large collection of Alpines. in pots and 
pans was staged by Messrs. G. G, Whitelegs 
and Co. Amongst over a hundred varieties 
exhibited there were no less than 56 varieties 
of Saxifragas, many of them of considerable 
rarity. Our only criticism of this fine exhibit 
is that so few of the plants were in flower. 
We noted some good specimens of Saxifraga 
longifolia, also of the red-margined Saxifraga 
punctata. Siaxifraga Irvingi, S. Kotschyi, S. 
Stribnryi, S. Vandelli, and S. Ferdinandi- 
Coburgi were others of the genus well shown. 
There were some nice Campanulas, Paro- 
chetus communis, and the dwarf Douglasia 
Vitaliana from the Pyrenees. 

A small collection of Cacti and some choice 
Alpines were staged by Mr. G. Reuthe. 
Amongst the latter Oxalis lobata, Asperula 
arcadiensis, the dwarf Spirzea crispifolia, and 
the distinct little Viola pedata were noted. 

Table alpine gardens were the centre of at- 
traction on Mr, F. G. Wood’s stand; he also 
showed some good Sedums and other Alpines, 
Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, and 
Heleniums. Violets were shown by Mr. J. J. 
Kettle, a new -Cactus-flowering Geranium, 
Fascination, by Mr. W. Bunn, Salvias by the 
Godalming Nurseries, and a small collection 
of Alpines by the Misses Hopkins. 

A large and splendidly-grown group of 
double white Primulas were sent by General 
Sir Charles Hadden, Berkhampsted. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


One of the best exhibits at the meeting was 
the collection of Chrysanthemums staged. by 
Mr. H. J. Jones. Some good exhibition 
Japanese varieties were shown. Mrs. G. 
Drabble, a large white, Mrs. C. Edwards, and 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling an incurved yellow, were 
in perfect form. The Pompon Mary Pick- 
ford, a small-flowered white, was much ad- 
mired. Bronze Uxbridge and the equally 
well-known Daily Mail were good, but the 
best of the whole collection, we thought, was 
Phyllis Cooper, an exceptionally rich, glow- 
ing golden-yellow of perfect form. 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co. staged a good 
and representative collection. Of the 
Japanese varieties Majestic (amber), Mrs. 
George Monro, Edith Cavell (bronze), and the 
mauve-pink Mrs. A. Davis were the best. The 
decorative white Blanche du Poitou was in 
splendid form, whilst Eileen G. Webb and 


Bullion were others we noted. Some pro- 
mising seedlings were staged by Messrs. 


Keith Luxford and Co., also good blooms of 
Dr. I. M. Inglis, Mabel Weston, and Thora, 


ROSES. 


A small collection was staged by Mr. G. 


Prince, the best being Golden Emblem, Lady 


Hillingdon, K. of K., and Mme. E. Herriot. 

On the Rev. J.-H. Pemberton’s stand we 
noted Ruth, Pax, Miriam, and K. of K. in 
as good form as can be expected at this 
season. 

TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Messrs. Pipers sent a collection of choice 
plants, the most striking being Skimmia fra- 
grans; Corokia virgata; Lonicera Ledebouri, 
weil berried with red fruit; Berberis Gagne- 
paini, with dark brown fruit; and Griselinia 
sulphurea, with attractive variegated foliage. 

Some very choice flowering shrubs were 
noted on Mr. G. Reuthe’s stand. Hoheria 
populna, Olearia Fosteri, Escallonia mon- 
tevidensis, and Buddleia auriculata, all have 
white or cream flowers, and the last-named 
is delightfully fragrant and has very attrac- 
tive silvery foliage. Hydrangea Hemsleyana 
was another choice plant, and Salvia 
Grahami var. was exceptionally showy with 
its brilliant red flowers. 


_ 
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STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 


Crotons, Dracanas, ~Nepenthes, and 
Marantas were well shown by Messrs. L. R. 
Russell, Ltd. A> good Tillandsia Lindeni in 
lower attracted considerable attention, as did 
the purple-berried Callicarpa rubella. 

A small collection of stove plants was 
staged by Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros. staged, amongst 
others, their new white Carnation, Thomas C. 
Joy; it should make a useful market variety. 


Chintz, Mikado, Edward Allwood, and 
Triumph were others well shown. 
That well-known favourite Carnation, 


Eileen Low, was in the best of form on 
Messrs. Stuart Low’s stand. Others nearly 
as good were Mrs. T. Ives, Sheila Greer, 
Yvonne Holmes, and Red Ensign. 

Eloquent of good culture were the Carna- 
tions staged by Mr. C. Englemann. White 
Wondegy Crystal White, and Thor were par- 
ticularly good. 

Nerines were staged by Mr. H. Chapman 
and also by Mr. G. Reuthe. 

An excellent group of Begonias was sent 
by Sir Charles Hall-Cain, Welwyn. These 
were hybrids between the tuberous and 
fibrous-rooted varieties, and are particularly 
useful for winter flowering. They were first 
raised by Mr. J. Heal in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nurseries at Chelsea. The best of the col- 
lection were Elatior, Ideala, Flambeau, and 


Clibran’s Pink. 
FRUIT. 
Splendidly grown Grapes were sent by the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham. The black 
Grapes, including Gros Maroc, Black Ali- 
cante, and Madresfield Court, were particu- 
larly good. 
The perpetual fruiting Raspberry 


2 y Lloyd 
George was staged by Mr. J. J. Kettle. 








LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HLS. 
MEETING ON OCT. 31, 1922. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First Class Certificate. 


Vanda hizonica, var. dulcis, from Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans; Leelio-Cattleya Dodona, from Messrs. Cowan and Co., 
Southgate; Odontoglossum crispum Beauty Spot, from Mr, 
Pantia Ralli, Ashtead, Surrey. 

Awards of Merit. 

Lelio-Cattleya Venada, Rosslyn var., from Mr. H, T, Pitt, 
Stoke Newington; Odontoglossum Princess Yolande, Gerrish’s 
var., from Mr. P. Gerrish, Salisbury; Odontoglossum crispum 
Silver Moon, from Mr. P. Ralli; Odontoglossum crispum The 
Marquis, from Mr. B, Gerrish, Salisbury. 

Cups. 

LARGE CuPp.—Baron Schreeder, Egham. 

SMALL Cup.—Mr. H. T. Pitt. 

Medals. 

SILVHR GILT LINDLEY.—Baron Schroeder. 

GoLD.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; Messrs. 
McBean. 

SILVER GILT FLORA.—Messrs. Sander and Son, St, Albans 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, Gatton Park, Reigate, Mr. H. T. Pitt; 
Mrs. M. Joicey, The Hill, Witley. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Cowan, Southgate; Messrs. Flory 
and Black, Slough; Mr. H. Dixon, Putney; Messrs, Cypher, 
Cheltenham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemum Wycombe Pink, from Mr. W. H. Tysack 
Pelargonium Fascination, from Mr. W. Bunn; Chrysanthemum 
Mrs. Carpenter, from Mr. H. Jones, Lewisham; Chrysanthemum 
Mrs. A. Hazel, from Mr. H. J. Jones; Carnation Thumas C. Joy, 
from Messrs. Allwood Bros.; Crategus Fulleriana, from Hon. 


J. and#A. 


Vicary Gibbs; Crategus Ellwangeriana, from Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs; Nerine Glitter, from Messrs. Barr and Sons; 


Nerine His Majesty, from Messrs. Barr and Sons; Rhodostachys 
Andina splendens, from Messrs. Barr and Sons; Berberis Lady 


- Beatrix Stanley, from Lady Beatrix Stanley, Market Harborough. 


Medals, 


Goutp.—H. J. Jones, for Carnations; Mr, C. 
Node, Welwyn, for Begonias. 7 x 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, 
for Alpines. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Wells, Ltd., for Chrysanthemums 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton, for Roses; Mr. G. Prince, for Roses 
Sir C. Hadden, Berkhampstead, for double white Primulas ; 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. — Mr. C. Englemann, for Carnations ; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Carnations; Messrs. Piper, for 
shrubs; Mr. G. Reuthe, for hardy plants; Mr. L. R. Russell, for 
stove plants. p : 

BRONZE FLoRA.—Mr. W. Bunn, for Pelargonium Fascina 
tion; Messrs. K. Luxford and Co., Harlow, Essex, for Chrysan- 
themums. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN. — Mr. F. G. Wood, for hardy plants 
Messrs. Chapman and Co., Ltd., Rye, for Nerines. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Medal. 


Gotpb.—Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., Mr. Beckett), for collection 
Grapes. 


H. Cain, The 
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Everything QUALITY for QUALITY Your QUALITY Garden. 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL LIST JUST 


GRAND STANDARD APPLES 


3s. 9d.; Pears and Plums same price. Bush Apples, Pears, 

Plums, Cherries, Damsons, 3s. Maiden Apples, Pears, Plums, 

Cherries, ls. 6d. Thousands trained Peaches, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, 6s. 6d. 


GOOSEBERRIES, 


years, ls. 4d.; Ditto, 3 years, 1s.; 2 years, 10d., any names. 


BLACK OR RED CURRANTS 


3 years, 8s. 6d. doz.; 2 years, 6s. 


Send for my List, now ready. 





G, F. LETTS & SON, F. sf H.S.., se 37, Hadleigh Suffolk. 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
Asters, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pyre- 
thrums, and General Collection. 

ALPINE PLANTS. Suitable for 
Rock Gardens and Crazy Pavement, 

ROSES. Dwarf Climbing & Ramblers. 

FRUIT TREES and Bushes, Rasp- 


berries, Loganberries, & Strawberries. 





New Descriptive Catalogue on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, 


IPSW ZC Ez. 
















L.REYMOND, Rose Grower, 


Lyon, Villeurbanne, FRANCE. 
jIMMENSE STOCK OF NAMED ROSES. 


The Finest and Strongest Planta of the World. 








i Careful Packing. =~, Send for Catalogue 

























These specialities 
have been fully 
tested and will 
ensure your get- 
ting full crops 
next year. 






Makers of the 
STONE - HOUSE 
Cold Medal 
\ Sprayers. 


my STONEHOUSE § 2) 
1 WORKS CO. 
(76), Spon Lane, § 
West Bromwich § 


London: . 
B. W. PETERS, § 
36-8, Hatton s 
Garden, E.C.1. Bm 
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100,000 FINE STRONG RASPBERRY 
CANES, 
12, 1s. 6d.; 100, 10s. 
100,000 FINE STRONG STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS, 
8s. 6d. and ds. 6d. 


50,000 BUSH ROSES, 


H.P., Teas, H.'T., 8s. 6d. dozen. See my List, 5,000 all newest 
Roses, really a treat to buy such stuff, 1s. 6d. each. Grand 


to help pay packing and carriage. 













ORSETT _ 
BASKET WORKS 


90% of the Employees are Disabled 
Ex-Service Men. 


Makers of all Kinds of 


Baskets & Hampers 


MARKET GARDEN, :: :: : 








FRUIT AND FLOWER, | 
COMMERCIAL, LAUNDRY, & 
. HOUSEHOLD AND FANCY. 


+ WICKER CHAIRS & TABLES : 


For House and Garden. 


Write for Catalogue :— 


“ORSETT BASKET WORKS, 


ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX. 


sess > ORSETT. 5. 


T0 PROTEC 


BLACK ITALIAN POPLAR, to form a Shelter- 
hedge or Wind-break. Most effective and quickly grown. 
CUTTINGS :—1} to 2ft., 2/6 doz.; ; 12/6.100; 1,000 for £3 10 0 
(250 upwards 3 to4ft., 3/- doz. ; 15/- 100; 1,000 for £4 10 0 
at 1,000 rate) 5 to6ft., 4/- doz.; 20/- 100; 1,000 for £6 10 0 
Carri: vge paid England & W ales(Scotland & Ireland 10% extra). 


COLEMAN’S NURSERIES, 1, Cranfield, Bletchley. 





YOUR GARDEN 
PLANT NOW. 











Send for full 
details to-day of 
these and our 
other famous 
specialities. 





ay 
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< 
Standard Roses, 2s. 64. All leading Rambler Roses, 10s. 6d. 
dozen. Tall Weeping Standard Roses, 3s. 
QUICK AND PRIVET, 
all sizes, thousands of plants, all kinds at 6d. a lot. ~ P % 
ONLY 6d. A LOT. " 


25 Walltiower (red, yellow, or mixed), 15 Arabis, 15 Brompton — —- 
Stocks, 12 Canterbur y Bells, 6 Carnations, 6 Cinerarias, 
6 Primulas, 20 Daisies, 12 Hollyhoe ks, 18 Pansies, 10 Polyanthus 
12 Violas, 50 Cabbage Plants, 50 Onion, 50 Lettuce. 


a3 


Orders up to 4s.> send 61. extra; from 4s. to 7s., send 9d. extra; 7s. up to 10s., 1s. extra, 


Use Cyanide for the destruction of 


MEALY BUG, WHITE FLY 


and all Greenhouse Pests. 


EDWARDS PATENT CYANIDING MACHINE. 
Full particulars from :— 


F. C. EOWARDS & SON, 
Scedsmen, LEEDS. 


PROTECTION 


One million yards damaged Canvas, 40-in. 
wide, 50-yard rolls, 8s., carriage paid. 4 roll 
lots f.o.r. Preston, 13d. per yard. Secure now. 
Ideal for protection against frost, shading, 
etc. Cannot be repeated once stock is cleared. 


EMPIRE NETTING CO., FOSTER’S SQ., PRESTON 









THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
ALL HAND MADE. ' 
ARTISTIC FERN PANS ¢ 
AND BULB SOWLS. | 


State quantities and sizes required, and es 
‘Carriage Paid” quotations, or write for 
Price List—FREE 





RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. - = 
~ Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham,- ok 





ite you are a new reader of 


GARDENING] ~ 
ILLUSTRATED] 


and are interested in its 
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Commercial ee culture. 


- In the first week of April of this year Bel- 
gian Grapes were quoted at 2s. and 3s. per 
Ib. in Covent Garden Market. The supply 
must have been plentiful, or they would not 
have been disposed of at such a low rate 
so late in the season. At the same time, no 
English Grapes had been on the market for 
several weeks. It certainly seems strange, 
and not very creditable to English growers, 
that the foreigner should have a monopoly 
of the Grape trade at any period of the year. 
A big area of ground is covered with vineries, 
and one man has more than 150 large houses, 


‘so that what the Belgians do ought not fo 


be beyond the power of our own growers 
to accomplish. There should be no dearth of 
Colman Grapes in early spring. 
can be kept quite easily, but it is the danger 
of late pruning, causing bleeding, that stands 
in. the’ way. Growers generally are agreed 
that it is not safe to prune after March, and 


_that to be on the safe side the work should 


be finished by the end of February. 

How, then, do the Belgians manage? Do 
they bottle a portion of their crop? Have 
they come to the conclusion that this process 
must form a portion of their routine? In 
former. days bottling was practised in the 
majority of English gardens where Grape 


growing formed an important item of the 


gardening routine, special accommodation 
being provided. I have seen so little mention 
made of bottling during the past 20 years, 
that I must conclude that this method of 
keeping “Grapes is but little practised nowa- 
days. The Grape grower of the present day 
certainly enjoys advantages unknown to a 
past generation. Some 30 years to 40 years 
ago the choice was limited to the- Hambro 
and Muscat, with a vine or two here and 
there of Madresfield Court. Gros Maroc and 
one or two other varieties, which, with the ex- 
ception of Canon Hall, have had no warm 
reception from those who supply our markets 
with this fruit were what the commercial 
grower had to rely upon. The difficulty was 
to ensure a supply of black Grapes at Christ- 
mas and the New Year, but the Alicante 
made it unnecessary to keep Hambros for 
winter use. Then the Colman was discovered, 
and on account of its late keeping and heavy 
cropping qualities was taken in hand largely 
by market growers. Up to that time the 
Muscat had to be relied on for a winter sup- 
ply, but in some soils this Grape is apt to 
be very disappointing, and refuses to show the 
high qualities which make it commercially 


This Grape ~ 


valuable. It is apt to shank badly, and fre- 
quently fails to set well, the bunches being 
narrow and unshapely. At the present time 
best Muscats are making 6s. per Ib., whereas 
inferior samples can be bought for 2s. 6d. per 
Ib. Colman is making 2s. per Ib., so that it 
can be plainly seen that it is more profitable 
to grow good Colman than inferior Muscats. 
It is therefore evident that there is little 


Tiger Flowers (Tigridias). 


(See p, 754,) 


or no advantage in growing Muscats for 
profit unless a high point of excellence can be 
reached, and this demands a favourable soil 
and the work of an expert. To those who 
may be thinking of embarking in this form 
of market culture I would say: do not plant 
the Muscat unless you are well acquainted 
with—its peculiarities and can command a 
suitable rooting medium, which should cer- 
tainly not be heavy, for in very retentive soil 
the roots, which are more delicate than in the 
case of other kinds, are liable to come into 
an inactive condition. In very light soil this 
Grape seldom has-a long life of fertility, and 
an error in cropping may completely ruin it. 





A light loam’ with free drainage forms an 
ideal rooting medium. 

The one drawback to the successful culture 
of Colman is the persistent way in which 
the roots seek the sub-soil. This deep-rooting 
tendency has to be combatted by periodical 
root lifting. I know of one grower who 
makes this a part of his routine. Every year, 
as soon as the crop is past, he does a portion 
of his vines, and in this way keeps the roots 
Within measurable distance of the surface. If 
allowed freedom of action, they soon make 
their way into the cold ground below, where 
they are in a great measure deprived of 
nourishment and do not feel the stimulating 
effects of air and solar warmth. When lift- 
ing the roots it is a good plan to notch them 
at “frequent intervals and cover the incisions 
with Moss or leaf-mould. In the course of 
the season roots will issue here and there, 
and. will endow the vines with additional 
active fibres. The object of every Grape 
grower for profit is to get as quick a return 
as possible for expenses incurred in the culture 
of the vines. 

It not infrequently happens that the anxiety 
for early returns is productive of more or less 
disastrous results, especially in the early days 
of the vines’ existence. It is a case of more 
haste less speed—the vine is like the willing 
horse: it forms many fruit buds and will 
give a greater weight of fruit than its normal 
strength allows it to carry without injury. 
The effects of over-cropping may not show at 
the time, but the following year and in years 
to come the grower will have to amend his 
error. Quite a tragic instance of want of 
judgment occurred in this neighbourhood. 
The vines had-come to the heyday of their 
strength and fruit-bearing capacity when they 
came into the hands of a man who was a 
decent gardener, but with evidently no great 
knowledge of Grape culture. I never saw 
a finer crop of Alicantes ; each vine was carry- 
ing quite 50 lbs. of Grapes of the best quality. 
I remarked that he would not have such a 
crop the following year, and he replied that 
the ‘‘ wood was quite brown.’’ The following 
year there was a fair crop, which quite ex- 
hausted them, and the next year they were 
a piteous spectacle, the growths being no 
stouter than a straw, and not a bunch on 
them. 

This happened in a private garden, but I 
could give instances where the same thing 
occurred in a bad form in market gardens. 
A really good grower showed me a house of 
Hambros; the vines were healthy, the 
bunches large, the berries full size, but not 
a single bunch was coloured. The grower 
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remarked that it was ‘fa bad lot,’’ and he 
had to sell at a very low price and suffer a 
severe loss. Had he taken off half a dozen 
bunches from each vine he would have had a 
profitable crop. 

Those who are thinking of embarking on 
Grape culture for profit should know that the 
Grape trade is in a very critical condition. 
A writer in the Fruit Grower says that acres 
of vines have been rooted out, and ‘‘ if this 
state of affairs lasts, Grape growing will, in 
five years time, be an extinct industry.’’ This 
is a grave statement, but the man who makes 
it claims to speak with authority, and we 
cannot ignore facts. Hambros are making 
from tod. to 1s. 6d. per Ib., Alicantes about 
the same, and Dutch black Grapes from 6d. 
to 8d. per lb. At the same time, everything 
the grower needs is from 50 per cent. to 
100 per cent. above pre-war prices. 

Surrey. J. CORNHILL. 


Notes of the Week. 


The rapid fall of autumn foliage. 
Although the tints of the various climbers, 
trees, and shrubs are quite equal to those 
of former years, the rich colours do not last 
so long as last year. A tree may be gorgeous 
one day and a few days later will see the 
twigs practically bare. This may have been 
observed in other parts of the country. 


MiGs 








M. 


A dainty Heron’s Bill, Erodium chame- 


dry oides. 

This is a charming little plant for the rock 
garden, and is rarely out of bloom. At the 
present time, mid-October, the low cushions 
of dainty green leaves are freely covered with 
flowers, each about 4 inch across, pale pink, 
veined with rose, and although not more than 
4 inches high, these stand well above the 
dense, low-lying tufts of leaves. Cranks 


Vitality of Carnation cuttings, 

T put a lot of cuttings of different varieties 
of Carnations into a cold frame in August of 
last year. The greater number of them rooted 
satisfactorily and were planted out; a few 
withered and were thrown away. One was 
left which had not rooted, but looked alive. 
In the hope that it would roct in the spring— 
but it did not do so—it was lefit where it 
was, and at the beginning of August this 
year I took it up and examined it, but there 
was no sign of rooting, though the foliage 
still looked fairly fresh. I replaced it in the 
sand, and by the middle of September I found 
it had put out roots, and it is now growing 
away quite well. Is it not rather unusual for 
a cutting to keep alive for nearly 13 months 
without showing any sign of rooting, and 
then begin to grow? WwW. O. 


Flowering shrubs. 

One of the most brilliant of the autumn- 
flowering shrubs is Escallonia macrantha. A 
handsome evergreen, with rose-red flowers, 
which are large for a plant of this genus, 
it makes really good growth if given the shel- 
ter of a wall. The very distinct Hydrangea 
paniculata is still a mass of yellowish-white 
flowers. It has the advantage of being quite 
hardy, though it never grows to the same 
height with us, as in its home, Japan. 
Another evergreen shrub, not quite hardy, and 
best grown against a wall, is Feijoa Sel- 
lowiana. Its flowers, which are showing 
now, are very distinct, being fawn-coloured 
on the outside and reddish-purple within. 
Raphiolepis Delacouri is very similar to the 
better known R. japonica, but its flowers are 
pink instead of white. It is quite a desirable 
addition to our flowering shrubs. The 
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autumn tints of leaves are frequently brilliant 
enough to vie with all but the most showy 
flowers. Masses of Azaleas are now giving a 
splendid display of giorious colouring. 


Chrysanthemums: Cutting down. 


Chrysanthemums, whether they be grown 
in the borders or in pots under glass, should 


be cut down. immediately the flowering 
season is over. There is nothing to be 


gained by putting off the work, and in the 
house particularly it is most desirable to re- 
lieve the stools of dead and decaying 
branches, taking out the stakes and tying 
them up for future use. It is beneficial in the 
case of plants which appear backward in 
throwing up cuttings to scatter about the 
surface a little fresh compost. 
TOWNSMAN. 


Vitality of Buddleia variabilis. 

The following may interest some of your 
readers : Some cuttings of Buddleia variabilis 
were struck in my kitchen garden, and in a 
few years attained a considerable size, flower- 
ing freely. Some yards behind them is the 
garden wall, built of limestone. In the in- 
terstices between the stones are several self- 
sown Buddleias, with apparently nothing but 
dry mortar to sustain them. ‘They have all 
survived two summers, and two of them bore 
a blossom this year. All seem-in good health, 
with few withered leaves. jhe Weele 


Sorbus Pekinensis. 


Having seen this striking tree from the 
hills a mile away, some visitors called to find 
out what it was and where it could be ob- 
tained. The gorgeous colouring of its leaves 
is equal in intensity to that of our richly- 
coloured vines, and far in advance of any 
other known to me; yet no one seems to 
have it in the trade. The brilliance of its 
leaves and, bright scarlet fruits, which have 


been devoured by birds, render it a most 


valuable and decorative garden tree during 
October. M255 


The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com- 

munis). 
This delightful plant, from the rich valleys 
of the Himalayas, has grown so rampantly 
with me this year that I am afraid the un- 
usually large leaves have been produced at the 
expense Of its blue Pea-shaped flowers, which 
appear freely each year, as the cool nights of 
late summer and early autumn come round. 
The plants are so vigorous that a dense carpet 
of leaves—and such large leaves, too—is our 
only reward at present, with the exception of 
a solitary flower here and there. I think the 
heavy and continuous rains have been. re- 
sponsible for this unusual vigour and absence 
of bloom, as a solitary plant growing in a 
shallow, sheltered basin near the Lily tank is 
flowering quite freely. If a continuance of 
these wet, cool summers is at all likely, this 
little gem should be planted in poor, starved 

soils to counteract its vigorous growth. _ 

EM. 

Cape Figwort (Phygelius capensis). 

Many, I fear, do not realise the possibilities 
of this handsome African shrub, which is_re- 
lated to the herbaceous Chelone and Pent- 
stemon, and which is so effective during sum- 
mer and early autumn when given correct 
treatment and a suitable position, where it 
may attain to its natural development. 1 
have frequently met with it in gardens, but 
found it invariably treated as a herbaceous 
plant and cut to the ground each year. To 
see it at its best it should be planted at the 
foot of a warm south wall, in which position 
I have had it from 10 feet to 12 feet high, 
blooming with the greatest profusion and 
covering the face of the wall with immense 
loose panicles of scarlet and yellow tubular 
flowers. Its propagation is of the easiest, for 
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in addition to the numerous suckers which 
constantly spring up around the base of the 
shrub, cuttings strike very freely. It is well 
worth a trial by those who have wall space 
at their disposal, and require something of a 
distinct and graceful character to furnish hot 
places where other shrubs fail, for it revels 
in abundant sunshine. E. M: 


Lonicera Maacki, 

Looking round a nursery recently I came 
across several old favourites. One was the 
above, which was represented by a large and 
shapely bush carrying quite a crop of its 
pretty red fruits, interspersed with which | 
noticed a number of its fragrant - white 
flowers. Although small individually, there 
is a special charm in the freshness and purity 
of the flowers, and, as its culture is of the 
simplest, it should find a place in most gar- 
dens where the early and late flowers would 
be treasured. oe Mt 


The false Heath (Fabiana imbricata). 
I am glad to see such a good photograph 
of Fabiana imbricata, as appears in GARDEN- 
I believe 
that this is a much hardier shrub than many 
suppose, and I know of several good plants 
in Scotland. There has been one on the wall 


of the terrace in front of the range of houses _ 


in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
for many years, and it is-a good-height, and 
would, I believe, if left alone, grow’ still 
taller. It makes an excellent wall shrub, but 
is much prettier when in bush form. In the 


West of Scotland, by the sea, it is particu- — 


larly happy, as-is, indeed, the case with so 
many shrubs and trees from Chili, the native 
country of F. imbricata, S. ARNOTT. 


The White fruited Spindle Tree (Eu- 
onymus europeus var. fructu 
albo and var. purpureus). 

Although I prefer tthe beautiful, richly- 
coloured fruits of the type which are plentiful 
this year, the white variety is very pretty, 
and forms a charming contrast when used 
in association with it. The capsules enclos- 
ing the fruit being white, this shrub is very 
attractive, as : 
orange-coloured seeds. Another beautiful 
variety is purpureus, the leaves of which are 


they burst, -disclosing the. 


rather smaller, but of a deep rich crimson - 


purple, as are the young slender shoots: It 
is a beautiful and most effective small tree, 


but I fear that its growth is not so free as. 
Grouped together, these — 


that of the type. 
graceful shrubs—or small trees—provide us 
with beautiful autumn and winter effects. 
M.S. 


Potatoes: change of seed. 
I have read with much interest and not-a 


little surprise Mr. Wm. McGowan’s expe-— 
rience with Potatoes on page 7or, and, 


though it seems almost incredible that he 


should have had good results after saving his 4 


Wty 
WS) 


a4 


a 


own seed for upwards of twenty*years, | do | 


not for a moment doubt his statement. I do 
not know very much of the nature of the 
soil in county Londonderry, but may not 
that, coupled with the climatic conditions, 
have a bearing on the case? At any rate, I 
am satisfied that 
Potatoes grown than in Ireland. May 1 say 


here in regard to Scotch seed that in discuss- — 


ing the matter with a friend, who used to 


travel a good deal on the West Coast of Ire- — 
land he told me he knew a locality very well 
where Potatoes were grown for a Seotch firm 
That would almost lead one to — 


of seedsmen ! 
believe all seed sent from Scotland is not 
grown in “ the land 0’ cakes.’’ So far as re- 
gards the Midland counties, I am satisfied 


there are few better ~ 


that it pays best to have a change of seed re | 


frequently, and this rule is being carried out 
bythe majority of growers. MIDLANDER. ~* 


= 


| 





- cordon is shown in the illustration. 


~provided the branches are well exposed to — 


vi 
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- Apple Lane’s Prince Albert. 


Probably no Apple of recent times has been 
more prominently before the public than this, 
of which a small, well-fruited horizontal 
It is as 
valuable to. the market grower as-it is in the 
kitchen, Shapely and even handsome in ap- 
pearance, the fruits attain to a large size, and, 


light and air, the fruits, on the sunny side 
at least, are brightly coloured. Taken all 
round, it finishes well, and, while attractive 
to the eye, holds it own when cooked. The 
only fault I have ever found with the variety 
is the brown colour of the flesh when cooked. 


It is one-of the heaviest and most reliable. 


croppers that I know, and in South-West 
Middlesex, where a light soil obtains, it rarely 
fails. The tree is usually an ugly grower, 
and to correct this it requires close attention 
from the maiden. The crop this season was 
a heavy one, many fruits being hidden by the 
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order to cut the tap root or any stray roots 
that may be getting down into the sub-soil. 
When old-established trees require this treat- 
ment, it is advisable to extend the work over 
two seasons, for if performed in one the severe 
check might permanently cripple a large speci- 
men. Such a tree should have a trench cut 
round one-half now, leaving the remaining 
portion till the following season. 





Early Grapes, 


The Vines in the earliest house will now be 
pruned. After the pruning has been done the 
interior of the vinery will be thoroughly 
cleansed with hot water and soft soap, and the 
rods washed with Gishurst compound. Be- 
fore tying the rods up to the trellis again the 
surface of the border will be removed down to 
the roots and a fresh dressing given.~ This 
dressing will consist of good fibrous loam, a 
little coarse wood-ashes, and a 6-inch potful 
of an approved Vine manure to each barrow- 
load of soil. If the border is found to be dry 
sufficient water. to last through the winter 
should be applied. Give a good mulch and 
the house will then be ready for starting. 


Apple Lane’s Prince Albert as a cordon. 


ample leafage. The variety is in season from 
November to February inclusive, though not 
to be despised for some time later if carefully 
gathered and stored. In the early spring 
-months it will be found a valuable addition 
to the dessert. 


: Root-pruning, - 

_In many gardens there are fruit trees, ap- 
parently in the best of health, which make 
many strong growths, yet bear very little or 
no fruit. Such trees require root-pruning, and 
the present is the best time for the work. If 
this is carried out early in the autumn the 


“roots have time to recover from the check, 


and as the soil is still warm, they start grow- 
ing at once, thereby, in a measure, getting 
re-established before severe weather sets in. 
In the case of young trees that are growing 
too strongly, and not bearing fruit, the best 
plan is to lift them out of the ground, cutting 
the coarse roots back with a sharp knife and 
replanting them. With older trees transplant- 
ing is not advisable. In order to root-prune 
these, dig out a trench round the tree and 
cut all roots found in-the trench. Work away 
the soil from under the centre of the tree in 


Late Grapes still hanging on the Vines 
should be examined weekly, removing any de- 
cayed berries, also faded leaves. ‘The vineries 
should be freely ventilated during favourable 


-weather and a little heat always kept in the 


hot-water pipes. Hae Ws Ge 





A selection of fruit trees. 


Gardeners are at times asked by neighbours 
ito furnish a list of fruit-trees suitable for 
planting in their immediate district. No 
doubt the personal element enters into the 
question, but I append a selection which I 
recommended a few days ago :—Apples, 
dessert: Cox’s Orange Pippin, Allington 
Pippin, Beauty of Bath, Ribston Pippin, 
Fearn’s Pippin, and Lord Burghley. Apples, 
Ixitchen : Bramley’s Seedling, Newton Won- 
der, Tower of Glamis, Lane’s Prince Albert, 





Cellini Pippin, and Ecklinville. Plums, 
dessert: Kirke’s and Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Plums, kitchen: Victoria, Early Rivers, 
Pond’s Seedling, and Washington. Cooking 
Pears: Vicar of Winkfield. - Dessert : Wil- 


liam’s Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Autumn Bergamot, Doyenné du Comice, and 
Josephine de Malines. The list is, of course, 
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open to criticism, but it appears to be a fairly 
representative one for the purpose for which 
it was asked. A ScottisH GARDENER, 


The north wall. 


The north wall, as is well known, is usually 
devoted to Morello Cherries, Red Currants, 
and, occasionally, Apples. Even so, it is not 
uncommon to see bare spaces on such a wall, 
the owner being under the erroneous idea that 
it is unsuited for anything save the fruits men- 
tioned and of which a sufficiency is already 
grown. It may interest such to learn that 
not only Morellos, but Sweet Cherries as well, 
succeed perfectly on the north wall. Several 
Plums, too, thrive and fruit well on such a 
wall, among them Victoria, Orleans, and 
Magnum Bonum. Beurré Hardy, OB. 
d’Amanlis, and Marie Louise among Pears 
also give excellent results when grown in a 
similar aspect. Occasionally when crops are 
decimated by frost on the other walls the trees 
on the northern exposure give a good account 
of themselves. The reason, of course, is that 
ithe buds, coming into bloom later on the north 
wall, escape the frost and are more likely to 
set a good crop. This, in itself, shows the 
value of the north wall. 


. 








Apple Warner’s King. 


I find this a most satisfactory Apple in 
every way; a consistent bearer, ithe tree a 
rapid and strong grower, and ithe fruit large 
and clean, and though not sweet, yet with 
sufficient natural sugar in it to make it de- 
liclous when baked without needing any 
additional sweetening. I have three trees of 
this variety in my orchard and they do very 
well and the fruit doesn’t seem nearly so liable 
to the attacks of the codlin moth as some 
varieties are. The only fault is, perhaps, a 
tendency, to make too much wood occasion- 
ally, but this can easily be checked. 


OCA. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Maggots in Loganberries. 

I shall feel obliged if you could tell me what 
to do with Loganberries to prevent them being 
maggotty. Should they be syringed with any 
insecticide ? No Ss 

[The maggots are the larve of the Rasp- 
berry beetle (Byturus tomentosus), which de- 
posits eggs in the blossoms when fully open ; 
consequently the maggots, when hatched out, 
are enclosed within the fruits and out of the 
reach of insecticides or any other remedies. 
The only thing is to try and deal with the 
adult insect, as the maggots, after becoming 
full fed and passing through the chrysalis 
stage, ultimately appear as small beetles, and 
commence egg-laying when the flowers of the 
Raspberry and Loganberry begin to expand. 
The laying of an old sheet smeared with tar 
or anything of a similar nature beneath the 
canes in early morning, and smartly shaking 
over it, will cause numbers of the beetles to 
fall on to the tar, when they can easily be 
dispatched. If persevered with, their num- 
bers are in this way greatly reduced and egg- 
laying prevented. Anything that provides 
suitable quarters for the passing of the chrysa- 
lis stage, such.as pieces of wood, the old canes 
when left till spring before being cut out, 
or, when the old canes are cut out, in leaving 
long pieces projecting above ground, should 
also be paid particular attention to; in fact, 
the cleaner the lines on which cultivation is 
conducted, the less likely are these insects to 
give trouble. Insecticides as usually applied 
are, in this instance, useless, but during the 
winter the canes might be sprayed by way 
of experiment with caustic alkali solution ins 
a slightly weaker form than is usgd for 
Apples, ete.] 


‘ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


VEGETABLES. 


Caterpillar damage to Cabbage, 


At this time of the year there is a prospect 
of serious damage being done to the growing 
Cabbage crops by the caterpillar of the 
White Butterfly. So considerable is the 
menace to gardeners and allotment holders 
that the Ministry of Agriculture has issued a 
leaflet dealing with the subject which gives 
information as to the best-known methods by 
which the pest can be brought under control. 
The first brood of caterpillars is hatched from 
eggs laid on the leaves in the spring and early 
summer of the year. The second brood comes 
about August and usually feeds through that 
month and September. It is the second brood 
which is responsible for the bulk. of the 
damage done to Cabbage plants. 

In some gardens in normal years for the 
_ pest, the caterpillars may be picked off by 
hand. It is not too laborious™a job, and is 
well worth the expenditure of time and 
labour. Discovering and crushing the eggs 
on the leaves earlier in the year is, however, 
a simpler task, and this should be put into 
practice during the periods when white butter- 
flies are numerous. It is obviously more 
simple to deal with eggs than with cater- 
pillars, 

In large plantations the use of a simple 
spray of a non-poisonous kind is probably the 
best means of ridding Cabbages of this 
pest. To be effective, however, the work 
must be done very thoroughly and taken in 
hand at the earliest signs of attack. Since it 
is better not to use a poisonous spray on green 
vegetables. the usual caterpillar poisons are 
not available, and it is necessary to depend on 
less efficient insecticides which, nevertheless, 
can be quite satisfactory if applied thoroughly 
while the caterpillars are still young. The 
number of sprayings required can only be 
found by observation. 

The simple sprays which have been found 
successful are the following :—(a) 1}. 0z..to 
2 ozs. of soap in one gallon of water mixed to 
give a good lather. Disinfectant soaps give 
better results than ordinary soft or bar soap, 
but they vary in strength and should be tested 
on a few plants first to see that no injury-is 
done; (b) 2 ozs. of common salt in one gallon 
of water. 

If either-of these solutions does not prove 
sufficiently effective in a particular case, 
naphthalene emulsion, which may be bought 
from any insecticide maker, will probably be 
found so. It is worthy of record also that hot 
water alone has in some cases been a success 
as the means of ridding plants of the pest. 
If it is tried, however, it should be at a tem- 
perature of about 130 degs. Fahr. and should 
be applied by means of a watering-can, as, if 
used through a spray, the temperature of the 
watet is liable to fall too rapidly. In some 
districts it is the practice to dust plants, when 
damp, with powdered slaked-lime, or lime 
and soot. 





Poor strains of Cabbages, 


The man with the observing eye must have 
noticed in many gardens, and more especially 
in allotment gardens, many very inferior types 
of Cabbages. It is very much to be regretted 
that there are so many poor strains on the 
market. Personally, I have noticed breadths 
in which more than half of the plants were 
not true to character. It appears to me a 
very remarkable thing that men will spend 
time and money in digging and manur- 
ing a plot and then fill up that plot with 
plants raised from doubtful strains of seed. 
Granted that good seed is~a trifle more ex- 
pensive than that of indifferent or unguaran- 
teed quality, it ought, surely, to be obvious 


~ 


that the trifling difference in cost will result 
in a very much more profitable crop. Good 
seeds cannot possibly be cheap when the 
trouble of selecting, of rogueing, and of 
growing are taken into consideration. 
Economy is all very well, but it were. better 
to economise by purchasing a smaller quan- 
tity of well-selected seeds than to buy, at a 
cheap rate, those which are unreliable. 
: Kirk. 


A huge Potato crop. 


As many growers of Potatoes pin their faith 
to stable, or farmyard, manure, when “it is 
possible to obtain it, and are disappointed 
when they ‘Shave to make shift with arti- 
ficials,’’ the following account, taken from the 
Scotsman for October 12th, may be of interest 
to readers : 

‘*A bumper crop of the Crusader variety 
has been grown by Mr. T. A. Scarlett, 
market gardener, in his Chancelot garden, 
Edinburgh, and part of the crop was lifted 
on October 11th in the presence of a 
number of gentlemen interested in Potato- 
growing. The ‘seed was planted on 
April 10th at the rate of one ton per acre 
in 25-inch drills; 9 inches apart, and te- 
ceived the following dressing of artificials : 
1 ewt. potash, 3 cwt. superphosphates, 
5 cwt. fish guano, and 1 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia (applied on June 23rd), at a total 
cost of £45 2s. per acre. 

‘“No farmyard manure has been applied 
to the ground for at least four years. Three 
drills, each 120 yards long, were raised, and 
the first, grown from grey soil seed from 
Fife, gave the remarkable yield of 70 stone 
12 lbs., which works out at 25 tons 14 cwt. 
to the acte. The return from the second 
drill, raised from_red soil seed from Dunbar, 
was 53 stone 12 lbs., without harrowings, 
or equal to fully 163 tons per acre. The 
enormity of the yield may be gathered from 
the fact that 14 tons of Potatoes per acre 
is regarded as a big crop, and that the 
average yield for Great Britain, according 
to official statistics, is between 6 and 7 tons 
to the acre. The company was also in- 
terested in a bountiful crop of a new late 
variety, Golden Lass, raised by Dr. Wilson, 

' St. Andrews. This is a slightly lemon- 
fleshed Potato of superb quality, resembling 

Golden Wonder. A drill 86 yards long pro- 

duced 37 cwt., without harrowings, equal 

to about 183 tons per acre.” 
MIDLANDER. 


Corky scab of Potatoes. 


This disease of the tuber is caused by a 
fungus in the soil. - Potentially it is a disease 
which may be as serious as wart disease, but 
fortunately, though widespread in England, 
it rarely does serious damage except in un- 
drained and damp or waterlogged soils, where 
it may cause severe losses of the crop. 

Its appearance varies from slight scabs, 
which are merely superficial to distorted 
tubers in appearance somewhat resembling 
wart disease, and as varieties of Potatoes im- 
mune from wart disease are often attacked in 
this way, their immunity from wart disease 
has been doubted and incorrect reports have 
been spread that certain immune varieties 
have broken down. 

In slight cases it is almost impossible to be 
certain that the disease is corky scab and not 
ordinary scab, unless microscopical examina- 
tion is made. In the more serious cases, the 
disease, unlike ordinary scab, penetrates into 
the tuber, though the spore balls which ap- 
pear on the surface are almost sandy in 


. up with grass sods, all eventually being re- 
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colour. In wet seasons like the present, Pota- 
toes, instead of ripening; may produce second = 
growths and give rise to sappy protuberances, : 
which are very susceptible to this disease, and ni 
these, when attacked slightly, may appear to ‘ 


the casual observer to be suffering from wart = 
disease. Any such specimens should be sent 
to the Horticulture Division,~ Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.1, for examination. 2 
As already mentioned, the disease is more 
prevalent in seasons of excessive summer 
rainfall, and more common in damp and 
waterlogged soils. Very little can be done to 
cure the disease, lime rather increasing it 
than otherwise, though proper drainage of 
damp soils will generally be found sufficient to — 
lessen the severity of attacks of the disease. 





Wood ashes. ee : 


The importance of taking steps, at this time 


_of the year, when so much clearing-up is done 3 


in the garden, to save ashes from burnt re- — 
fuse, is not always appreciated, and in many 
instances, rather than go to the trouble of 
securing ashes whilst dry and putting them 
away until required for use, they are left on 
the ground for the rain to wash half the good- 
ness out of them. ~— zt ; 

It may be taken for granted that ashés 
produced from green matefial are a great 


they contain a good percentage of potash, and 
the greener the material to be burnt, the more z 
valuable the ash which follows. The diffi- 

culty of ‘‘ getting the fire to go’’ vanishes * 
when a good foundation is made, as then = 
almost anything can be burnt. In October, 
when faced with a large heap of Potato haulm, 
and odds and ends of other crops, and rather 
-more weeds than I cared to allow to remain _ 
longer, I made a fire of Oak logs which had ~ 
previously been well sprinkled with petrol, ~ 
and more were added when the fire got 
thoroughly going. By this means I was able 
to burn rubbish of all descriptions, as the fire 
kept in for a couple of days, being banked - 


asset to the gardener \for various crops, 
Potatoes, as an example; flowering plants; 
fruit trees, as a winter dressing, inasmuch as 
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duced to ashes, which were gathered and 
placed in, boxes under cover of a shed till ~ — 


wanted. WoopDBASTWICK. | 
: : 2 a 
Flower-show schedules. 


x 


I very heartily agree with all “ Kirke” says, 


page 664, issue September 30th, on the sub- 
ject of show schedules. From much personal | 
experience, I know that committees are often’ 
formed of amateurs who have not much actual 


experience of gardening, and, in their case, 
much is to be excused. But there is no ex-— 
cuse for committees composed mainly of prac- — - 
tical gardeners when they include kinds of 


ae ae 





fruits and vegetables so much out of season. a 
Their appearance on the tables does not im- 


prove the show generally ; they tend to waste- —— 
fulness through being prematurely lifted or 


gathered, and there are many seasonable Sub- - 
jects that might be put in their pidce in the = 
schedules, to the advantage of all concerned. — ig 

Gi Ge Br “fi 
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NOTES AND. REPLIES; 772 =] ae 
Early Potatoes,~ — om he on 
Will you let me know the best kinds of 
early Potatoes to plant? What is the best 
kind for later use? When should these be — 
put in? ~ _E.-pg_ C, WHEELER. oe 
‘[Ashleaf Kidney and Early Midlothian are ~~ 
good earlies. A good strain of Up-to-Date ~ 
is still one of the best of the keeping main S| 
crops, alike for quality and cropping. Plant 
in March and April.] : Peat 
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- This very extraordinary shrub belongs to 
the Berberis family, although there is little in 
‘its general appearance to connect it with the 
_.  Barberries. It is a native of the mountains 
f of Western China and has one near relative 

in D. insignis, a Himalayan shrub. D. 

Fargesi was originally introduced to Europe 
in’ 1895, when Father Farges, a French 
: _ missionary sent seeds to France. Plants were 
raised by Mons. Maurice de Vilmorin, who 
-some. two years later sent a plant to Kew. It 


s 


— © 





is a shrub with long, gaunt branches rising 
- from the ground-line to a height of 6 feet or 
8 feet each, crowned with a goodly head of 
pinnate leaves from 2 feet to 3 feet in length, 
composed of from 13 to 25 ovate leaflets, up 
to 6 inches long. The flowers are greenish- 
_ yellow, not very attractive, produced in loose 
panicles up to 18 inches tong, a large number 

- of male flowers being accompanied by a few 
} female flowers in each panicle. The fruits 
{ are sausage-shaped and 3 inches to 5 inches 
Se long, purple or violet in colour when ripe. 
They contain a large number of small black 


J) seeds accompanied -by a good deal of 
- ~ mucilaginous matter. The plant thrives in 
* - ~ well-drained loamy soil in an open position 


sheltered from cold winds in spring. The 
handsome foliage fits it for a conspicuous 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


- TREES AND. SHRUBS. 


| ee — Decaisnea F argesi. ee 


position, whilst its peculiar fruits add a good 
deal to its general interest. There is a fine 
plant near the main gate at Kew. D. 





The Hypericums. 


The Hypericums include a large number of 
species which may be herbaceous, —sub- 
shrubby, or shrubby in habit. They are 
widely distributed in Europe, Asia, and N. 
America, and some are natives of Britain. A 


‘a Fruit of Decaisnea Fargesi, 


large number are hardy in the British Isles; 
a few require a warmer climate. Some are 


purely alpine species and are attractive dwarf-. 


habited plants for the rock garden, whereas 
others form bushes several feet high and are 
suitable for the shrubbery or for the wild 
garden, others again being at home in the 
herbaceous border. In the present article 
only species of shrubby or sub-shrubby habit 
are dealt with, and notice is not taken of 
unattractive kinds. 

Hypericums succeed in any good garden 
soil, but give the most satisfactory results in 
well-drained loam. The majority may be in- 

_creased by cuttings of soft or semi-ripe shoots 


. inserted in a close and warm frame during 


summer, or eve in a cold frame; some may 
be propagated by division and the majority by 
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seed. They are improved by an annual 
pruning in winter, the weak shoots being cut 
away to the ground-line and the stronger ones 
reduced to about half their length. In the 
case of a sub-shrubby species, such as H. 
calycinum, the shoots may be clipped over 
within an inch or two of the ground. 

H. ascypricum is a dwarf plant from the 
Mediterranean region which forms a spread- 
ing carpet 6 inches to 12 inches high bearing 
evergreen leaves and solitary golden-yellow 
flowers, edch about an inch across from the 
points of the shoots. It is not very hardy 
and should be restricted to a-warm corner of 
_the rock garden in the mildest parts of the 
eountry. 

H. ANDROos#MuUM.—This is a European 
plant sometimes found wild in Britain and 
known by the common name of Tutsan. 
Growing between 2 feet and 3 feet high it 
forms a shapely head of sub-shrubby branches 
beating-ovate leaves up to 4 inches long and 
23 inches wide, and terminal heads of yellow 
flowers from June to August, followed by at- 
tractive fruits which are alternately red-purple 
and black in colour. It is a particularly easy 
plant to grow and is very suitable for planting 
in the wild garden and beneath the shade of 
thin woods. 

H. AuREuUM is an American species growing 
3 feet to 4 feet high, bearing terminal heads 
of orange-yellow flowers, each bloom being 
about 13 inch across. It is rarely seen at its 
best in this country, although it is regarded as 
a very attractive shrub in the Eastern United 
States. It appears to require a sunny sum- 
mer to flower freely. 

H. BALEARICUM is a compact plant from a 
few inches to 2 feet in height, native of the 
Balearic Islands. It has small, oblong 
leaves and “bears solitary, terminal, golden- 
yellow flowers, each about 13 inch across. 
Although a handsome plant when seen at its 
best. it can only be grown in the warmest 
parts of the country, where it is most at home 
in the rock garden. 

H. Bucktey1 is an American alpine species 


of. dwarf habit, usually 6 inches to 9 inches 


high, forming a dense carpet of slender, sub- 
shrubby shoots bearing small oblong leaves. 
The bright yellow flowers are nearly an inch 
across and from one to three are borne to- 
gether from the points of the shoots. _ Its 
proper place is the tock garden, where it is 
strikingly beautiful when in full flower. 

H. catycrnumM.—A sub-shrub from 12 inches 
to 15 inches high with evergreen leaves, creep- 
ing habit, and rich golden flowers 3 inches to 
4 inches across, produced from the points of 
the shoots. It spreads rapidly by means of 
underground stems and soon covers a con- 
siderable area. As it succeeds in the shade of 
trees as well as in the open it is an excellent 
plant for clothing ground beneath trees where 
Grass will not grow. Division of the plants 
in winter or spring is the best means of in- 
crease, and it is an advantage to cut the plants 
over to within an inch or two of the ground 
each spring. H. calycinum is a native of the 
Orient and is naturalised in some parts of 
-Britain. The common name of Rose’ of 
Sharon is often applied to the species. 

H. DENSIFLORUM is an evergreen plant of 
erect habit with a dense growth of slender 
shoots bearing narrow lance-shaped leaves 
and compact terminal panicles of rather small 
golden flowers. It is very attractive when at 
its best, for it flowers freely and grows up- 
wards of 2 feet high. A native of. the 
Eastern United States, it is typical of a group 
of rather similar species, which includes H. 
galioides, H. prolificum, and H. Kalmianum. 

H. EtAtum is a coarse-habited bush up to 
s feet high, with a considerable spread. The 
ovate leaves are up to 3 inches long and they 
are fragrant when crushed. The individual 
flowers are about an inch across and they are 
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produced in large terminal heads. It is a 
native of the Canary Islands and is useful for 
the shrubbery and wild garden. 

H. HIRCINUM is a sub-shrub, native of S. 
Europe.and Asia Minor, which grows 2 feet 
to 3 feet high and bears handsome golden- 
yellow flowers each nearly 2 inches across. 
The leaves, when bruised, give off a rather 
disagreeable, goat-like odour. The variety 
minor is a low, spreading plant scarcely 9 
inches high. It blossoms very freely and js 
an excellent subject for the rock garden. 

MH. Hooxkertanuo is a handsome erect plant 
from the Sikkim Himalaya. The flowers are 
cup-shaped, golden in colour, and produced in 
terminal clusters over a period of several 
months. The individual flowers are 13 inch 
to 2 inches across. It grows 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, occasionally more, and is one of the 
most generally useful of the taller kinds. 

H. Mosertanum is a hybrid between H. 
patulum and H. calycinum, combining the 
good qualities of both. Growing from 9 
inches to 12 inches high, it forms a spreading 
plant with clusters of large golden flowers. 
The individual blossoms are about 23 inches 
across, and flowering is continued over a 
period of several months. This handsome 
plant was raised in Mr. Moser’s nursery at 
Versailles about 1887. There is a variety 
tricolor with variegated leaves, but it is less 
vigorous and useful than the type. 

H. paTuLtum is a native of China and the 
Himalaya, and is not very hardy in this coun- 
try. 
to 3 feet high here, more in its native country, 
and bears large golden flowers freely. The 
variety Henryi is more vigorous and hardier 
than the type, and should be chosen in prefer- 
ence for general cultivation. The type is a 
very free-flowering plant, but is surpassed in 
beauty by the variety Henryi. 


The Strawberry Tree (Arbutus 


Unedo) and some lovely varieties. 


A plantation of this ornamental evergreen 
tree is of great interest at the present time by 
reason of the number of drooping panicles of 
pitcher-shaped, creamy-white flowers and red 
fruits with which they are gracefully decked. 

The panicles are each from 2 inches to 3 
inches in length and present a very handsome 
appearance as they clothe the face of the 
deep, rich green leaves, reminding one very 
much of the graceful spring-flowering Pieris. 
Rarely have I seen these carrying such a pro- 
fusion of lovely flowers which, coming on the 
verge of winter, provide a special feature 
which is most enjoyable. More beautiful, 
however, I think, are the distinct and beauti- 
ful deep pink flowers of the var. rubra (or 
Croomei) as it is often called. The effect of 
half-a-dozen bushes of this exquisite shrub at 
the present time is.one of singular beauty and 
attraction. The rather low, loose bushes are 
veiled with drooping, wax-like flowers of the 
most charming pink shade. The Strawberry 
Tree is a native of South Europe, and is also 
found wild in the South of Ireland, the 
beautiful variety above mentioned having been 
found in that country. by the Irish botanist, 
Mackay, near Glengariff about 1835. 

Another pretty var. which came to my 
notice recently is Milleri, with yellowish- 
white flowers of much beauty and distinction. 
In point of effect the var. rubra surpasses 
them all. The Strawberry Tree will thrive 
on chalky soils. It also males a fine shelter 
for more tender subjects. I haye it grow- 
ing freely on a poor bank of sandy clay and 
protected from north and east by a large 
wood. 

Several large specimens which a few years 
ago threatened to encroach on a Grass path 
were sawn off at 2 feet from the ground and 
are now about 9 feet high and growing with 
renewed vigour. EK. IM 





Of graceful habit, it forms a bush 2 feet © 
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ROSES. 


Some good autumnal Roses. 


Perhaps this is not a normal summer to 
write of the merits or demerits of a plant or 
bush, considering the great amount of rain 
we have had since the advent of June. Never- 
theless, one is much impressed by the dis- 
play of some varieties over that of others, 
and all under like treatment. In years gone 
by we used to pin our faith to the Hybrid 
Perpetual for a late ‘summer’s supply of 
blooms, but there can be no two opinions as 
to the amount of flower produced by Hybrid 
Tea and Tea Roses during September and 
well into October under suitable conditions as 
to the weather. Most of us are now ac- 
quainted with that lovely H, Tea Ophelia, 
certainly one of the very best introductions 
of late years, and to see it so full of flower 
the last week of September, not one plant, 
but quite 50, in an oblong-shaped bed could 
but attract attention in a park like Green- 
wich, long noted for its excellent floral dis- 
play in beds and borders alike. Its half- 
expanded bud is perfect in every respect, 
salmon-flesh, with a shade of rose as it un- 
folded its petals. Lady Ashtown was also 
well represented in a similar bed, the deep 
pink blooms in quantity most pleasing; and 
so was Ecarlate, a soft scarlet; while Mrs. 
John Laing, with flowers of a rosy pink and 
very fragrant among the H. Perpetuals, en- 
hanced its reputation as a good autumn Rose. 
Mention must be made, too, of that lovely 
apricot Rose Mrs. Wemyss Quin and Mar- 
quise de Sinety, whose golden-yellow. flowers, 
with a coppery-red shade, could not fail to 
attract, both H. Teas, I~believe. Caroline 
Testoutt, of the same parentage, is aglow 
with flowers in many a suburban garden, so 
also is that older variety, Gruss an Teplitz, 
with its brilliant carmine-red blooms, still a 
favourite with many a Rose lover. Assum- 
ing that most of the cut blooms exhibited at 
the National Rose Society’s Shéw, Septem- 
ter 21st, were from out of doors, Rose lovers 
who failed to attend missed a grand sight, 
as more could be learnt there of varieties suit- 
able for late summer and autumn blooming 
than these few notes are likely to convey. 
Moreover, they missed seeing that gold medal 
Rose, Florence M. Izzard. J. Mayne. 





Monthly Roses. 


Like Moss Roses, the monthly Roses ap- 
pear to be, nowadays, comparatively neg- 
lected by rosarians, yet the family has a charm 
of its own. For many years the old Pink 
Monthly Rose was the only,. or almost the 
only, form known, but I can well remember, 
in my apprentice days, the interest—not to 
say the excitement—caused by the advent of 
Mme. Laurette Messimy in, I think, 1887. 
The distinct break away in colour gave an im- 
petus to the cultivation of the Monthly Rose, 
and, as is well known, the variety just named 
was the precursor of others with a good range 
of colour—rose, salmon, and apricot yellow. 
The newer varieties were, at first, looled 
upon with suspicion so far as their hardiness 
was concerned. It was alleged that they were 
more tender than the old Pink Monthly, and 
that they were certain to suffer in the event 
of a winter of any severity. This has long 
been proved to be a fallacy; and no one need 
hesitate to plant such Roses as Mme, L. 
Messimy, Mme. E. Resal, Queen Mab, Ar- 
mosa, Crimson China, or others of the 
Monthly Roses. If allowed to grow they will 
develop into large bushes, but I prefer to 
keep them well in hand by rather severe prun- 
ing. This encourages what may be termed 
intermittent growths, from which a regular 
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supply of bloom may be expected with confi- 
dence. When such Roses are planted with a 
view to forming a hedge—and a very charm- 
ing hedge the Monthly Rose makes—the 
treatment, of course, will be different, so far 
as severe pruning is concerned. 

Naturally free growing and accommodat 
ing, the treatment meted out to these Roses 
is at times very perfunctory, so far as the 
preparation of the soil is concerned. Cer- 


tainly they will flourish under very haphazard _ 


cultivation, but if the ground be thoroughly 
well prepared the results are correspondingly 
better, and the grower will be amazed at the 
wealth of bloom produced by the plants. 
When planting in beds, each bed ought to be 
filled with one variety only, and the plants 
should stand 18 inches apart. This is the 
time at which the work of planting can be 
successfully undertaken, and I commend the 


Monthly Rose to admirers of the family. 


Should it be inconvenient to plant now, or 
shortly, the work ought to be deferred until 
April. = ie. 

_ Although not a Monthly, Gruss an Teplitz 
is not so very far away from being one. 
It is equally good as a bedding Rose, and 
when a good bed of this colour is planted 
the effect is very fine, while the deep colouring 
of the blooms, and the delicate perfume, 
make the variety a favourite with those who 
desire a long-continued display. W. McG. 


—— 





The weather in October. 


For once in a while October has failed to 


sustain its reputation as the wettest month of 
the year. Anti-cyclonic conditions dominated 
the weather of the greater part of ‘the British 
Isles during almost the whole of the month, 
and the ‘little summers’’ have been a 
marked feature of the prevailing meteorology. 


In 1921, rainfall in October was deficient for 


the British Isles, but only slightly below the 
average, whereas for the month just gone it 


scarcely amounts to half the normal precipita. 


tion, at least in- England.. With the excep- 
tion of heavy falls of rain on the evenings of 
the 1st, 4th, and 5th, and again on the 29th, 
there were only occasional showers in the 


London area, and the rest of the country was — 


treated not much differently, with the result 
that the amount of rainfall registered was 
barely a third of that collected in the rain- 
gauges in the tenth month.» But, if dry, it 
Was a curious month in other respects. In 
the early part of it temperature was slightly 
above normal, then dropped a little round 
about the 9th, rising again on Saturday, the 


14th, to 65 degs., the highest point reached, 
yet scarcely comparable to the 84 degs. re- — 
in October, 1921. | 


corded on two dates 
Where, however, the October of this year did 
correspond to its name month of rg2r is that 
the first half of the month experienced 


pleasant autumnal weather, in the latter thalf_ 


the conditions were cooler and less sunny. 
The weather underwent an unexpected change 
on the 18th, the wind being apparently drawn 
from polar regions. The shade temperature 
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on the 26th at Greenwich was 24.4 degs., the 


first air frost of the season, and the lowest _ 


ever recorded there in October. Maximum 
day temperatures were for the most part be- 
low 50 degs. on that date. 


end, October 28th to 3oth, exceptionally 


severe weather for so early a period in the - 


season prevailed over ithe greater part of the 
British Isles, with the country swept by a 
keen, searching east wind and falls of snow in 
various areas, as well as hard frost in Scot- 
land. The thermometer registered on the 
ground at Renfrew 11 degs. (21 degs. of 
frost). 
frosts, among the lowest minima in England 
being 18 degs. near Wallingford. Sunshine 
duration-was about the normal. H. H. W. 


During the week- — 


On 15 nights there were ground 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


~. OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Daffodil King Alfred. 


What a superb Daffodil trio Emperor, King 
Alfred, and Queen of the West might have 
made if only all the three had the vigour, consti- 
tution, and adaptability of the old Emperor. 
Our gardens would have been set up with 
yellow trumpets. We would have had a deep 
rich yellow in King Alfred, a medium-toned 
yellow in Emperor, and a pale soft yellow 


< 





While with Mr. P. D. Williams, at Lanarth, 
near the Lizard, it will grow like a weed, 
Mr. E. M. Crosfield could not grow it for love 
or money when he lived close to Wrexham. 
Anyone who can grow it should do so. Now 
that it can be bought for about three half- 
crowns a dozen, those who do not know the 
variety, and who wish to possess one of the 
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Daffodil King Alfred. 


of a singularly beautiful shade in Queen of 
the West. What with eelworm and, I fear, 
a poor constitution, the last-named seems to 
have died out. But, oh! the pity of it. It 
was such a beauty. Who that saw them can 
ever forget those delicious displays of the 
“Queen” at Vincent Square? How poor 
Walter Ware made our mouths water as he 
told us we must wait another year! King 
Alfred has a better record. But here again 
Carter’s tantalise us with magnificent groups 
of it every spring. It is not, to be strictly 
truthful, everybody’s flower. The dry atmo- 
sphere of Midland gardens does not suit it. 


f 


most beautiful of all Daffodils, should invest 
in a dozen and give it a two years’ trial. Their 
flowering in 1923 will be nothing to go by. 
Leave the bulbs untouched in the ground 
until 1924, and see what happens then. This 
is the true test. JoserpH Jacos. 

— This Daffodil, perhaps by its greatness 
and imposing character, is worth attention. 
It is a superb yellow self with much of the 
colouring of N. maximus, one of its parents, 
in it. Not merely large in bloom, it is of fine 
stature and the flower is refined.» The pre- 
sence of King Alfred cannot be overlooked in 
any collection of choice kinds. 
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A Visit to the Donard Co.’s 


nurseries, 


Newcastle, Co. Down, is a_beautifully- 
situated little seaside resort, lying as it does 
at the foot of Slieve Donard, the highest peak 
of the picturesque Mourne Mountains. 
Famous for its splendid golf course and 
magnificent scenery, Newcastle is rapidly 
coming to the fore in the horticultural world, 
for within 10 minutes’ walk of the railway 
station is to be found the home of the Donard 
Nursery Co., who specialise in Daffodils, rare 
and choice shrubs, and Roses. 

The writer has been privileged to spend a 
good many hours, at one time and another, in 
these nurseries, and in the following notes 
purposes mentioning a few of the outstanding 
specialities seen, in the hope that they may 
be of interest to some of the many flower- 
lovers who have never visited the North of 
Ireland, or, if they have, have never chanced 
to be in this favoured locality. The firm’s 
successes with 

DarropiLs at all the principal shows are 
too well known to need repeating, and the 
quality of the bulbs sent out is superb—all the 
bulbs are carefully hand-cleaned and all orders 
are sent out under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Wm. Slinger, the proprietor. It would 
be impossible to mention all the many 
fine varieties raised or distributed from 
here, but mention must be made of Magni- 
ficence, a wonderful deep yellow trumpet, the 
earliest in its section to flower, coming into 
bloom, without protection, during the latter 
part-of Januarv. This variety was awarded 
a First-class Certificate by the R.H.S.-last 
season, and, when more plentiful, will be in- 
valuable for market work. King Alfred is 
now too well known to need description here, 
but it may be mentioned that the firm hold a 
very fine stock of this variety, and to anyone 
requiring bulbs of this, the king of trumpet 
Daffodils, I would recommend them to place 
an order with confidence and without delay. 


Another fine yellow trumpet is Magog, and 
for depth of colour Prospector would be diffi- 
cult to beat, though, personally, I consider 
the latter rather harsh in colour. Lady 
Primrose and Tenedos are two_ beautiful 
Daffodils raised by the Rev. G. H. Engle- 
heart and exhibited by the Donard Nursery 
Co.—the former is a fine bicolor trumpet, 
while the latter belongs to the Giant Leedsi 
section and has a pale primrose-coloured cup. 
St. Dorothea is a glorious pure white trumpet 
raised and exhibited by the firm. Most of 
the foregoing varieties, with the exception of 
King Alfred, are, of course, scarce and, ac- 
cordingly, out of the reach of all but a 
fortunate few, but luckily many other beauti- 
ful sorts are to be found growing here which 
are sufficiently inexpensive to be bought by 
all. It may here be mentioned that in 1922 
the Daffodil season lasted for nearly four 
months, Magnificence being the harbinger of 
the large-flowered varieties and the rearguard 
being formed by the beautiful Poeticus sec- 
tion, which includes in its ranks such gems as 
Iliad, Ace of Diamonds, and Nightingale. It 
would be hard to imagine_a more beautiful 
scene for the flower-lover than Daffodil time 
in these nurseries, and I can picture, as I 
write, stretches of such sorts as King Alfred, 
White Lady, and Lady Margaret Boscawen 
with, in the distance, the snow-capped peaks 
of the Mourne Mountains. The following 
varieties selected from the catalogue issued 
by the-Donard Nursery Co. should give satis- 
faction to those requiring something better 
than the ordinary cheap sorts, and who, at the 
same. time, are unable to indulge in_ the 
aristocrats—Bernardino, Evangeline, Fire- 
brand, Golden Spider (one of the best_trum- 
pet varieties for forcing), Mme. de Graaff, 
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Southern Gem (a very early soft), Van 
Waveren’s Giant, and White Lady. 


Roses. 

Before coming to the collection of choice 
shrubs I will briefly mention the Roses for 
which Mr. Slinger has a great affection and 
during the season just drawing to a close he 
has_ successfully entered the arena as an 
exhibitor. Golden Emblem, considered by 
many to be the finest yellow Rose to date, 
may be seen to perfection here, as also may 
Christine, which some, the writer included, 
prefer, as. it is a smaller and more refined 
flower. ‘These two varieties, like many 
others of the same type, do not thrive in 
every district or garden, but no fault canbe 
found with them as seen growing amid these 
congenial surroundings, Of other sorts of 
which the firm hold fine stocks mention may 
be made of General McArthur, Augustus 
Hartmann, Lieutenant. Chauré, Red Letter 
Day, K. of K., Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
Lady Pirrie, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Miss Will- 
mot, Harry Kirk, and George Dickson, to say 
nothing of many of the newer sorts which 
have not been so well tried as those men- 
tioned. Climbing Roses and standards are 
not neglected, and good stocks are held of the 
best varieties. I now pass on to a few brief 
notes on some of the many beautiful 

SuRuBS seen during my visits. Pittosporiuums 
in variety are one of the firm’s specialities. As 
seen growing luxuriantly in hedges and-as 
single specimens they are very effective. 
Visitors to the nurseries seldom tail to be at- 
tracted by them, and they are a source of 
much admiration. Mr. Slinger sends large 
quantities of Pittosporum, as cut evergreen, 
to the markets every autumn and right on 
until after Christmas, principally of the 
variety Mayi, and it commands a ready sale 
at Covent Garden, for it is very decorative by 
itself or in association with flowers and also 
lasts a long tinie. Pittosporum Silver Queen, 
a variegated form for which the firm received 
an Award of Merit a few years ago, will be 
sure to become popular in the near future. 
Unfortunately, it is only in the more 
favoured parts of these islands that Pitto- 
sporums will thrive, and, consequently, the 
would-be purchaser is usually advised to give 
a trial order, but where success is achieved 
they can be strongly recommended as beauti- 
ful decorative shrubs. The best forms, in the 
writer’s opinion, are the varieties Mayi, 
nigrescens, and. Silver Queen, though there 
are several others’ of merit. Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia is a véry handsome flowering 
shrub which bears large waxy white blooms 
in great profusion during September, and as 
seen growing in the nurseries, where it attains 
the size of a small tree between 15 feet and 
18 feet in height, it is truly glorious. There 
is a  double-flowered-flore-pleno, and Mr. 
Slinger also has a seedling of great promise, 


the flowers of which have deep crimson: 


stamens instead of the usual brownish-red 


colour. Veronicas are objects of much~ad- 
miration during late summer and_ early 
autumn, and such hybrids as Gauntletti, 


Veitchi, Redruth, and La Favourite, together 
with the ornamental foliage of Andersoni 
variegata, are very beautiful. A shrub-which 
should have been ~ mentioned earlier js 


Osmanthus Delavayi, which comes into bloom ’ 


during early March and bears its small, very 
fragrant white flowers in great profusion. It 
would be quite impossible in these short notes 
to describe even briefly the many beautiful 
ornamental shrubs and plants ta be seen here, 
but I will give a short list of a few of the best, 
though I-shall probably omit some that would 
receive the preference should another under- 
take the task of writing these notes :— 
Abutilon vitifolium, Brooms of which a very 
fine and distinct seedling named Donard 
Seedling should be noted, Embothrium 
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coccineum, Escallonias (here again there are 


some fine seedlings to be distributed in the 
future and also Donard Seedling, which has 
obtained an Award of Merit from the 
R.H.S.), Leptospermums, Oléarias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, <Azaleas,  Tricuspidarias, and 
Viburnums. 

The firm also hold fine stocks of many- 


plants and shrubs that help to make the 


autumn and winter months bright and cheery 
with berries» and highly-coloured foliage, 
amongst which may be mentioned Berberis in 
great variety, Cotoneasters, Acers, Pernettya, 
and Holly. The above list is a very abbrevi- 
ated one, but it will be sufficient to show what 
a varied and wonderful collection has been 
got together, and when it is-realised that this 
has been accomplished in a period of less than 
11 years, many of those years being very try- 
ing and difficult ones even for established 
firms, it will ‘readily be agreed that.a splendid 
and probably unparalleled record has been 
achieved. Be 

Before. closing, however, I must mention 
several other specialities which are likely to 
bring further laurels to this enterprising firm. 
Some thousands of Dierama pulcherrima, in 
colours ranging from palest pink to deep wine- 


~ red, together with a white form known as 


Dierama’p. alba and which has received an 
Award of Merit, are grown, and the tall, 
graceful spikes have caused quite a sensation 
at the various shows where they have been 
staged, and when better known they are 
likely to become very popular. 


Hardy plants, = : 

In the early days of August I° was privi- 
leged to inspect..a glorious bed of seedling 
Spirazas, some of which will cause a sensa- 
tion when exhibited and will make many of 
the older sorts take a back seat. The colours 
range through all shades of lilac and pink to 
deep wine-red and purple, and the plants are 
very vigorous in habit. It is to be hoped that 
sufficient stock of some at least-of these gems 


will be available before long, so that they may — 


be placed upon the market, for a great future 
undoubtedly awaits them. Thalictrum dip- 
terocarpum is a magnificent perennial that 
was splendidly exhibited at the recent great 
horticultural show in Glasgow and for which 
the Donard Nursery received much praise. 
It has foliage like a Maidenhair Fern and the’ 
flowet-spikes grow to a height of from 6 feet 
to 8 feet ‘and are covered with small lilac 
flowers which are wonderfully effective. 

Montbretias are also grown to perfection, 
and a very fine collection includes such 
modern varieties as His Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Boadicea, Queen Mary, 
Queen Alexandra, James Coey, Joan of Arc, 
and many others. | 

In conclusion it may be said that a visit to 
the Donard Nursery Co. will be well worth 
while at any season of the year, though, of 
“course, Daffodil time is the gayest, and the 
visitor is sure of a hearty welcome from Mr. 
Slinger, who is ever willing and ready to 
show those interested the many and varied 


horticultural treasures to be found within the © 


nurseries. Cecit M. BaAILey. 


Tigridias (Tiger Flowers), 

The culture of Tiger Flowers requires no 
great consideration, though care and atten- 
tion at certain periods are necessary. They 
are not hardy, speaking in a general sense. 
In some: of our most southerly counties they 
would be tolerably hardy in light soils and a 
warm position, but it is far-better to be on 
the safe side and treat them as one would 


the gandavensis Gladioli.and tender bulbs of. 


a similar nature. Those who think about 


growing them should choose the warmest and_ 


sunniest spot in the garden, where there will 


be no cutting winds, as these spoil the great | 


- 
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delicate flowers. If the soil is light and the 
subsoil gravelly, then you have the most 
favourable conditions for these bulbs. A 
sandy loam further lightened and enriched 
by leaf-mould is the best to ensure strong and 
_ rapid growth. This results in the best blooms, 4 
for the stronger the growth the finer the 
flowers and the more protracted the succes- MS 
sion. The bed should have at least 18 inches 
of good soil, and when this is dug up and ~~ 
allowed to settle, plant the bulbs in the second = 
or third week in- April. -Get the best bulbs 
you can buy and plant 3 inches deep and =~ 
6 inches apart, putting a little sharp sand ~~ 
round each before you fill in the holes. No 
‘more attenition is necessary unless a dry time 
sets in when the foliagé is half-grown, and — 
then the bed should be well watered occa- 
sionally. From about midsummer onwards  ~ 
till September, or-even later, the plants will 
be.in bloom; the flowers individually last but — 
a day, but a succession of blooms is produced, 
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and the stronger the plants the more flowers 
the sheaths will yield. In October the foliage — 
generally begins to turn yellowish, and this 
is a sign that the bulbs are ripening, and the 
longer you can safely leave the bulbs in the 
ground the better. It is well to lift them by ~ Se * 
November, bunch them in dozens as Gladioli, = 
and hang them in an airy shed until they —__ 
are dry. It is then best to put the bulbs tidily 
inboxes filled with a few inches of dry sand 


and place them out of the way of frost, as well ~~ 
as safe from mice or rats, whieh seem to have 
a relish for Tiger Flower butbs. Occasionally _ 
during winter see that the bulbs are all right, ; 
and plant out again in April. When the soil 
is heavy and damp, such as in clayey dis- 
tricts, it is difficult to grow these and similar ~ 
bulbs, and the beds must be prepared by sub- 
stituting light soil for the stiff, withthe extra 
precaution of putting a 6-inch layer of brick-— 
bats at the bottom of the 18-inch layer of soil, 
In the garden Tiger Flowers should be al- | 

_ ways planted in a group or mass, as they” — 
are far more effective than when dotted about. 
‘ py ee 


The Clematis, | fa 

In your issue of May 6th there appeared — 
an article by E. Markham entitled *‘Clema- 
tises : the folly of grafting,’”’ in which he ad- 
vocates layering, and states “if this method =~ 
of increasing these beautiful climbers were 
adopted instead of the persistent practice of . 
grafting upon the poisonous stocks of the 
wild Traveller’s Joy (C.-Vitalba) and-others, © — 
J am convinced that we should hear Jess fre- 
quently of the sudden collapse of these choice 
plants.” 3 SO A 
‘Tam unaware of what experience Mr: Mark- 
ham has had of the aetual cultivation of Cle- 
matises. “If he has ever grafted any Cléma- _ 
tises on C, Vitalba or C. Viticella, and’studied 
their development, he would not use Such an  ~ 
absurd expression as = 
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‘“poisonous stocks.’? 
He would also know that instead of the stock 
being the death of the graft, the plant com- | 
mences to grow and continues to gain vigour, — 
and within a@ few weeks of being repotted 
it forms new roots round the scion, which 
further assists in the growth-of the plants. ~~ = 

Layering is a natural method of propaga- 
tion, and is well suited where-a small quan- 
tity of a particular plant-is required, but how _ 
would Mr. Markham raise 30,000 plants an- 
nually on an economically commercial basis 
by this process? 4 ye eae 

As Mr. Markham apparently imagines — — 
that only grafted plants are liable to ‘‘die 
back,’’ and that those raised from layers are a 
immune, it might be of interest to him to — _ 
know that, when on a recent tour in France, 
I visited some of the growers of Clematises — 
in that country, very carefully~ inspected 
their stocks, and saw numerous instances, 
not only of the established layered plants hay- 
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ing ‘died back,” but also the layered shoots 


on the stools, and the stools themselves which 
had succumbed. A gentleman who has pur- 
chased these layered plants for some years 
also volunteered the information that most of 
his plants died. 


_ Such being the case, will Mr. Markham | 


kindly explain why these plants have been 
affected, if grafting is the reason for the 
* dving back '’? : 

My experience of grafted plants, especially 


_during recent years, is that the percentage 


of those affected has been very markedly less. 
A customer only a month ago informed me 


that a Clematis my firm supplied him with 


in spring, 1921, had grown very vigorously 
this season, and had produced 300 blossoms, 
in spite of the ‘‘ poisonous stock.’’ 

: 3 A. G. JACKMAN. 


s 


Bulbs. 


Inspection of the plunging bed will most 
likely show that the earlier boxed bulbs of 
Paper-white Niarcissi and of Roman Hya- 


_einths have made not only good roots, but 


‘ne 





considerable top growth. Such boxes ought 
to be removed without delay to cold frames, in 
which they must not be permitted to suffer from 
lack of moisture. Bulbs of ‘‘ prepared ”’ 


-miniature Hyacinths, too, will shortly require 


removal from the plunging bed to cold frames. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


_ Mulching bulbs. 


Does it matter putting in the autumn 


_ manure on the top of a bed where bulbs are? 
_I know they should not touch manure when 


planting them, but am not sure about whether 
it matters after they have died down. 

* 3 E. pe C. WHEELER. 

[The bulb beds will be greatly benefited 
thereby, especially if the soil is light and 
dry. When beds are cleared in the autumn 
prick the soil lightly with a fork, not, of 
course, deeply to injure the bulbs, and put on 
a dressing of short manure, and after bulb 
foliage is cleared in late spring this manure 
will be found fairly well pulverised and afford 
excellent material for sowing the annuals re- 
quired to cover the beds through summer 
and early autumn. ] 
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ALPINE. 


Gentiana Przewalskii. 


The accompanying illustration shows well 
one of the most beautiful of the summer- 





_ flowering Gentians, the more valuable be- 


cause preceding G. semptemfida and some 
others that are with it in time of flowering. 
A native of China and a vigorous plant 
withal, it produces a mosette of long, flat, 
strap-shaped leaves, very suggestive of the 
Himalayan G. decumbens, from which issue 
numerous decumbent stems bearing at their 
extremities clusters of large sky-blue flowers 
which render the species highly ornamental in 
its day. The habit of the plant and its free- 
flowering are so well shown in the figure that 
further remarks thereon would be superfluous. 
As among the most desirable, however, the at- 
tention of-rock gardeners should be directed 
to it in the hope that by raising it freely from 
seeds effects of a more sumptuous nature, as 
opposed to the usual isolated examples, might 








Gentiana Przewalskii. 


result. Fresh seeds usually vegetate freely, 
the seedlings if well grown flowering the third 
year. How long subsequently the species will 
continue to give a good account of itself is a 
question of cultivation. In a good depth of 
loam, leaf-soil, sand, and a little manure the 
plant does well, remembering always that root 
disturbance is not appreciated and that seed- 


lingzraising constitutes by far the best method’ 


of inerease. 


Gypsophila cerastioides. 


From the far-off regions of Sikkim and 
Cashmere we have a bonnie little alpine plant 
which has beén in cultivation for a consider- 
able number of years, but I do not think that 
it is so frequently found in roek gardens as at 
one time, Probably it has been overlooked 
in favour of newer and more brilliant flowers. 
It canrot lay any claim to brilliancy certainly, 
but it has a quiet beauty which has endeared 
it to many who have known it and cultivated 
jt in their gardens. It is one of the dwarfest 
of our rock plants, and grows but little above 
the surface of the soil. Two inches or 


3 inchés may be said to be the maximum 


~ 
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height, but it is frequently even less than~an 
inch above the ground. It makes a-dense, 
creeping carpet of green, hairy foliagé, and, 
in due course this is nearly coveted’ -with 
wonderfully large white flowers prettily veined 
with purple. It is quite unlike any other 
Gypsophila that I am acquainted with, and 
deserves a nice level spot on the sunny side 
of the rock garden. Iit is not by any means 
difficult to grow in light loam, sand, and grit, 
and I have found that it prefers a little old 
mortar rubbish with some sand worked 
among its branchlets once a year. I have 
known. some growers who sheltered it in win- 
ter with a slate or piece of glass elevated 
3 inches or 4 inches above it in winter, but 
‘this precaution seems superfluous, as it stands 
our winters quite well. S. ARNOTT. 


The rock garden. 


Every week now the rock garden shows un- 
mistakable signs of the advancing season; 
much of the spring and summer brilliance has 
vanished, but there still remain a few bright 
patches. Some of the Dianthuses have re- 





mained in flower for months past, and look 
‘like going on for many weeks. The Cali- 
fornian Fuchsia, Zauschneria californica, is 
another plant with another long-blooming 
period, suitable for the rock garden. It 
flowered first in June, and is flowering now. 
Geranium hybridum Russell Prichard is a 
mass of pinkish purple flowers at the present 
time; it is a delightful subject for the rock 
garden. The closely related Erodium corsi- 
‘cum, with its darker purple flowers, is 
another plant with a protracted flowering 
season and a good, neat habit. Potentilla 
Warrensii is rather straggling and untidy in 
erowth for the rockery, but its glowing 
orange flowers make a good colour patch at 
a time when rock plants are not too plentiful. 
Campanula patula, a dwarf with pleasing 
violet flowers, is still in flower, and its season 
-has been a long one. Saxifraga cortuszefolia, 
with its small white, delicately-formed 
flowers, is at its best at the present time. 








All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, B.C., and not to individuals. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. - 


Pages for 


Beginners. 





The flower garden. 


Indoor plants. 
Nearly all the summer and autumn we have 
lingered in the garden and discussed outdoor 


matters, and now that we have already had. 





Cyclamen. 


the first touch of winter jit is only natural that 
our minds should revert to indoor plants, 
especially certain popular varieties upon which 
we rely for a little brightness through the 
darkening days. Winter is by no means the 
flowerless time it used to be, and when King 
Frost has cut everything off in the open air 
we do not go into the wilderness for a time, 
but live on among our plants and our flowers 
almost as though ’twere perpetual summer. 
There are plenty of winter-flowering and 
decorative plants. The selection is varied, 
though for those who have hothouses it is far 
more varied than for those whose greenhouse 
is but temperate. Still, the latter need suffer 
from no paucity, but will find, on looking 
round, that they can satisfy themselves with 
practically all they need. There are various 
and most diverse forms of Primulas, which I 
shall refer to later on, so diverse that they 
appear almost belonging to different genera. 
Then there are Cinerarias, not .so widely 
differing in form as do the Primulas, but still 
sufficiently varied to be interesting. Then 
there are a great number of bulbs, all avail- 


able as winter-flowering plants, including 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Anemones, 





Solanum capsicastrum, 


Irises, Sparaxis, and Scillas—a huge lot and 
all available. There are Lily of the Valley, 
Solomon’s Seal, Cyclamen, Solanums, Ericas, 
Ferns, Asparagus, and Aralias. One could 
lengthen the list almost indefinitely if at all 
necessary. By prefixing Chrysanthemums to 
the list as it stands, anyone who would go to 
the trouble need not be a single day, from 
Michaelmas Day till Lady Day, without an 
abundance of flowers, provided the green- 
house was kept at from 50 to 55 degs. 


With the exception of the Cineraria, which 
I must say is somewhat exacting, the whole 
of the plants mentioned are of easy cultiva- 
tion and can be carried through by any in- 
telligent novice. Winter difficulties have 
always been exaggerated ; at least, my experi- 
ence tells me so. If some good people take 
plants into dark rooms and keep them there it 
is their fault if leaves and flowers fall off and 
the plant dies, for the first essential to healthy 
plant life is light. If other ill-advised people 
subject their plants unduly to the fumes of 
gas, then, again, they must not expect health, 
for gas is not friendly to plants, and after any 
of them have been put into gas-lighted rooms 
for some days they become sickly. Why not 
change them daily? If other good people are 
so kind to their plants in winter as to give 
them as much water as in summer how can 
they expect such an unreasonable régime to 
answer? They ought to know that evapora- 
tion and respiration are sluggish when there 
are little. fresh air and no warm sunshine to 
play about them.» Generally speaking, ill- 
luck with plants during the winter is not due 
to the difficulties of the season, but almost 
invariably to the unreasonable régime~ to 
which they are submitted at the hands of those 
who love them but kill them. 

Perhaps that is a very unkind thing to say, 
but I have seen not dozens, but thousands of 
plants killed by misplaced kindness, which is 
really cruelty, but which I will be content to 
call *‘ uninstructed.’”? I am asked frequently 
“how often should I water my Cyclamens? ”’ 
or ‘‘ shall I water my plants every day? ” or 
‘“how many times a week should this be 
watered? ”? I am looked upon as a blind 
guide when I reply that I do not know. Your 
plant may want water once a day, or it may 
want water ‘once a week, or even once a 
month or at irregular intervals, but when it 
WANTS water give it some. Do not look 
at the clock or at the calendar, but look at 
your plant and be guided by what it tells you. 
You. can assist your own judgment by 
rapping the side of the pot quite sharply with 
your knuckles. If it rings almost like an 
empty pot, water is needed; if it sounds dull 
then it is already wet enough. 

Another thing I have often been asked 
about plants, even in the dead of winter, is 
‘“do I think this plant needs putting into a 
larger pot? ”’? Now, I am patient in all 
things, as a teacher of beginners should be, 
and I am patient even when this question is 
put to me, but really, when I think of the 
colossal ignorance as regards plants which 
such a question reveals, | am moved to won- 
der. Your plant, no matter how small the pot, 
must not be potted into a larger one till spring 
begins to make itself felt and there is a 
discernible movement in the roots and top. 
Do you know what would happen if gyou 
potted your plant at midwinter? Just this, 
the roots, being then stagnant, they do not 
take hold of the new soil, so that this, in its 
turn, does not function. If you water it, as 
you always do water a plant, after potting, to 
settle the soil, it either remains sodden or 
runs dust-dry. It depends upon the young 
roots fastening upon it to keep it sweet and 
wholesome, and without them it sours or be- 
comes sterile. I am not giving you this ex- 
planation in scientific terms, but in plain, 
simple, matter of fact language that you can 


‘understand, for I want you to feel you have 


a reasoned answer to your question which is 


more valuable to you than a curt ‘‘ yes’ or: 
5 yy 
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no If you want to become successful 
growers of plants you must insist upon being 
told the reasons for this, that, and the other. 


~~ 
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It is not now as I knew it soon after the 
middle of last century, when reasoned 
answers were seldom given because reasons 
were not known. Nine out of every ten gar- 
deners were empiric in their methods—mean- 
ing, in plain old English, just rule-of-thumb 
and the complete absence of reasoning. We 
have -passed that stage, and that is why pro- 
gress is being made all along the line. 


Now to return to our winter plants. There 
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Primula. 


can never be the same- interest taken in 
‘acquired ’’ plants as-in plants we raise our- 
selves.- It is, however, too late to attempt 
raising plants for this winter’s use, but before 
I finish with this subject I will tell you how to 
raise your plants for next winter. That 
must, however, be in next week’s notes. For 
the present winter you must procure plants 
from your nurseryman—they need not be ex- 
pensive, nor should they be fully developed 
when you procure them, otherwise their sta- 
son might be too short. For example, get 
Cyclamen just in bud, Solariums with the 
major part of the berries green or just turn- 
ing, Primulas with only a small portion of the 
flowers open. Whenever the plant is dry fill 
the pot to overflowing. Watering little and 
often is unscientific and almost useless, so 
fill the pot to the rim and then do not attempt 
to give more until you can satisfy yourself 
that it is wanted. 
all the light you can, otherwise the bloom will 





Cineraria. 


lose colour and probably fade. Whenever the 
atmosphere is favourable give them air. In 


the case of Ferns, Aralias, and Aspidistras do - 


not stand them out in a cold winter rain to 
wash their leaves, do it with tepid water and 
a sponge indoors, keeping them warm .and 
comfortable. If you have a greenhouse and 
can afford to have a relay of plants by vou 


change over practically every day so that the ~ 
. unfavourable conditions of the rooms in which 


you stand your plants may not prove too 


Give your flowering plants - 
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severe a test. For the sake of the plants I 
should be prepared to advocate the keeping of 
them in the greenhouse, where they are at all 
times accessible, and forego the decoration of 
the rooms except very sparingly. F. J. F. 


Fruit. 


_ The winter cleansing of fruit trees. 


“The cleansing of fruit trees is as necessary 
to their welfare as is the cleansing of a 
home to the health of those who dwell therein. 


The spring is chosen for the home, the winter 


for the trees, which, we hope, will yield good 
fruit. The fruit-grower has to continue his 
efforts to preserve the fruit from injury dur- 
ing its development, and practically up to the 
time it is gathered and -placed in store. The 
degree of the security of the trees and fruit 
during the spring and-summer will be pro- 
portionate to the efficiency of the cleansing of 
the trees during the winter and early spring. 
November is the time for commencing the 
preparations for the cleansing, those prepara- 
tions consisting of: 1, Deciding upon the 
trees most in need of cleansing; 2, cutting 
out any superfluous, bad, or misplaced 


branches; 3, placing in safety any tree or: 


plant liable to injury; 4, collecting for use 


- the requisite fools, vessels, and materials. 


~The most needy trees will, of course, re- 
ceive attention first. Any misplaced branch 


~ or branches will be removed by means of 


knife or saw. Their removal at once econo- 
mises cleansing material, time, and labour. 
Washes, lime, soda, potash, soap, brushes, 
scrapers, and sprayers can be collected and 
brought into working condition and tested. 


Moss and Lichen. 


In certain districts where a poor soil and 


a generally damp atmosphere prevail, the. 


stems of fruit trees and of forest trees are 
likely to be the home of Moss and Lichen. 
From artistic and other points of view those 
plants are most beautiful and interesting 
when so growing, but their presence is harm- 


‘ful to their hosts. They are harmful because 


their root system constricts the bark, in addi- 
tion to excluding light and air therefrom, 
both being necessary to the welfare of the 
bark of trees. This restriction hinders the 
free expansion of the stems of the trees, and 
in turn impedes the circulation of the sap 
in the sap-vessels of the stem, which in turn 
affect all the remaining sap channels of the 
tree. Hence such trees, in due time, become 
stunted. Not only are the trees directly af- 
fected ; they are indirectly injuriously affected. 
Insect pests find happy homes under these 
Lichens and among the Mosses, the result 
béing damaged or destroyed fruit blossoms, 
grub-eaten and unsaleable fruit. This Moss 
and Lichen must be removed, and not be al- 
lowed to again grow. Its removal can be 
very simply effected in two or three 
operations : 

1. Obtain a piece of hoop-iron from a dis- 
used barrel, of a length proportionate to the 
thickness of the stem of the largest tree, a 


_3-foot or 4-foot length generally being equal 


to all requirements. Pass one end of the hoop- 
iron around the tree at the highest point 
to be scraped, grasp that end firmly with the 
other hand, and proceed to forcibly draw the 
hoop downwards to a certain short and work- 
able distance, then return to the top as often 
as necessary and as often pull it downward 
until as much Moss and Lichen as possible 
have been scraped from the tree. At all times 
keep the lower edge of the hoop pressed 
against the tree, but do not remove any bark 
except absolutely loose bark, and continue 
scraping all around the tree in a systematic 
manner from the highest infested parts down 
to the lowest part. 

Having thoroughly scraped the tree as well 


as practicable, take a half-worn, or more than- 
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half-worn, whale-bone broom and apply lime- 
wash vigorously, with an up and down move- 
ment, to the tree under treatment until the 
bark and crevices of the bark exhibit few 
traces of Moss and Lichen. The pests are not 
yet exterminated; they will again grow and 
be as bad as before if nothing more be done. 
So we decide to use a wash of lime to the 
stems and branches within reach, for the 
reasons that it is generally obtainable, and 
because it is beneficial to the tree in all ways, 
as well as destructive to the remaining frag- 
ments of Moss and Lichen. For this purpose 
the usual mixture of a few small lumps of 
quick-lime in a tub, to which should be added 
some water slowly in order to gradually slake 
it. Then, as it “ falls,’’? add a little more, and 
a little more water, and at the same time stir 
the lime and water with a stout stick until 
it assumes the creamy consistency so well 
known in the form of well-made whitewash. 
Then, with a half-worn whitewash brush, 
paint all the bark of the large branches within 
reach, and proceed with the stem, working 
the wash well into the crevices, whether on 
branches or stem, and so proceed right to the 
base of the stem. After this dressing, an 
annual coat of whitewash will keep the trees 
beautifully clean so far as Moss and Lichen 
are concerned ; and the small amount of lime 
which ultimately finds its way to the roots 
will be all to the good of the tree. 


Caustic potash wash. 


The above-named wash is an_ efficient 
cleanser for fruit trees, and may be used with 
great advantage where lime cannot con- 
veniently be obtained. It is of a burning 
nature, and must not be used on the trees 
at a strength in excess of that recommended ; 
nor is it safe to apply the dregs of the mix- 
ture. Though caustic potash is a most excel- 
lent servant for the purpose in view, it must 
be used with very great care and judgment. 
The same may be said of caustic soda, and 
having very frequently used both upon the 
various kinds of hardy fruit trees during the 
past 27 years—except in the time of scarcity 
of potash during the War—there has never 
been any trace of injury except in three or 
four instances among 2,000 trees. In each 
case investigation revealed the fact that in- 
structions had not been carried out, and that 
the ‘dregs’? of the machine had been 
pumped on the several trees more or less in- 
jured. I do not recollect one death occurring 
{rom its use, and at no period have the trees 
looked so well and clean as during the years 
they were winter-sprayed with caustic potash 
at the rate of 1 lb. to 5 gallons of water. 


Mussel scale (Coccus Ulmi). 


This pest usually first attacks and covers 
the bark of the stem, and then spreads over 
the bark or the branches, and, in bad cases, 
extends to the extremities of the branches. 
Because of the great similarity of the masses 
of scale to the general appearance of the sur- 
face of the bark, the pest is frequently over- 
looked by many, until the constriction of the 
bark and its lack of elasticity and generally 
unsatisfactory appearance draw attention to 
the tree and its bark. The “ scale,’’ beneath 
which is the female insect generally, is fur- 
nished with a ‘‘ long, thread-like organ, which 
is forced deep into the tissue of the Apple tree, 
and by it the sap is drawn up into the scale 
insect’s body,’’ says Mr. F. V. Theobald in 
his excellent book, ‘‘ Insect Pests of Fruit.” 
Many remedies for this pest have been tried, 
but we have been satisfied with the results ob- 
tained from dissolving caustic potash in boil- 
ing water at the rate of 1 lb. of potash (98 
per cent.) in each 5 gallons of water, and 
sprayed quite cold on the trees. It should 
not be applied at a temperature above 60 deg. 


or 65 deg. Te UL. 
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Concerning Boilers. 


It is universally agreed that in-the case of 
fruit houses and of plant houses the ultimate 
success of the cultivator depends upon~ the 
efficiency of the heating apparatus in con- 
nection with the structures. Yet it is sur- 
prising that many who are fidgety to a fault 
concerning temperatures give, very often, 
little thought to the boiler. It is popularly 
supposed to be a far cry from the primitive 
flue of our predecessors to the sometimes 
elaborate and, occasionally, intricate system 
of the boiler and the hot-water installations 
of modern horticulture. Yet the period which 
has elapsed between the two systems is not, 
in. reality, a very long one. According to 
what appears to be conclusive evidence, the 
present year, 1922, might very well be cele- 
brated as the centenary of the boiler system, 
by means of which the temperature may be 
maintained at a regular and steady point— 
almost to the decimal of a degree—with but 
little labour and for a considerable period. 
In 1822 a Surrey architect, Mr. William 
Atkinson, who was deeply interested in the 
subject, experimented with a series of models, 
and from these he evolved the system of heat- 
ing hot-houses, which has been universally 
adopted. Previous to that time, however, it 
appears that a Frenchman, Mons. Chan- 
bannes, had applied a hot-water apparatus to 
the heating of his house and an annexed con- 
servatory in 1817; but it is ddubtful whether 
the latter apparatus was known save to the 
inventor and, perhaps, to a few of his imme- 
diate friends. Be that as it may, there can 
be no doubt that Atkinson’s system was the 
precursor of the modern system of heating. 
At first the usual difficulties attendant al- 
ways on new inventions militated against its 
general adoption. At that time the duty on 
glass was excessive; and, in addition, hot- 
house builders were compelled to use home- 
grown timber, which was expensive, so that 
the construction of glass and timber houses 
was only undertaken to a very limited degree. 
When the duty on glass was removed, and 
when foreign wood was introduced cheaply 
and plentifully, an impetus was given to the 
erection of horticultural buildings, in which 
the new system of heating was definitely 
placed upon its trial in an extended manner. 
How that trial resulted is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge; and to other crafts was 
added that of the hot-water engineer. 

As in other cases, the boiler has been the 
subject of experiment and of improvement— 
alike in shape and in heating capacity. Dif- 
ferent manufacturers have evolved special 
kinds of boilers adapted for horticultural pur 
poses; and those who may require such a 
boiler are not infrequently puzzled by the 
multiplicity of makes now available, and all 
claiming to be the most economical and the 
most reliable. The question, therefore, of 
selection appears to be a formidable one. It 
need not, in reality, be so, for it will be found 
that boilers fall into three or, perhaps, four 
sections. Each section can be considered; 
afterwards the most suitable of the chosen 
section can be selected. It may be asked: 
What is the best type of boiler? Broadly, 
the answer is this: That which presents the 
greatest area to the fire. It has been calcu- 
lated that each square foot of effective heat- 
ing surface is equal to the heating of 45 feet 
of 4-inch piping. In such a case it is an 
easy matter to decide, by means of a simple 
calculation, upon the most suitable form of 
boiler. I confess, however, that I always, 
to a certain extent, discount the calculations 
of manufacturers, because their calculations 
may have been based upon results obtained 
from new and clean boilers, the interiors of 
which are free from incrustation, sediment, or 
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rust, ‘ands the flues of which are absolutely 
clean. 

Perhaps the most widely used boiler in com- 
patatively recent times was the type known 
as the Saddle Boiler. Originally, perhaps, 
plain, if not crude, yet it performed its func- 
tions well. | Most gardeners who have at- 
tained to middle age (or more) will have had 
experience of this boiler, as well as of its 
improved forms—the Improved Saddle, the 
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The 


“Elphia’”’ boiler, 


Terminal End Saddle, the L Saddle, and other 
modifications of, and improvements on, the 
type. Simple in operation and effective as 
regards their work, no one could, or can, find 
fault with them. Tubular and Tubular Sec- 
tional Boilers may be considered almost as 
contemporaries of the Saddle Boilers, but in 
the case of the former there were greater 
possibilities of evolution; and the present-day 
type, of whatever make, is the result of much 
thought and of many experiments. It is 
obvious that, in new buildings, such boilers 
are gradually ousting the older forms, al- 
though there are yet gardeners who eling 
—like the true conservatives, which all gar- 
deners are!—to the boilers of their earlier 
days. Their objections to the Tubular Boilers 
are mainly fanciful, the chief of which being, 
they say, the liability of an exposed boiler 
to crack, or go out of repair, owing to un- 
equal contraction when cooling—although 
they admit that such boilers are quick and 
powerful in action. Further, they maintain, 
if coal be the fuel which is used, the tubes 
are liable to become coated with tar, this 
preventing the fire from doing its work satis- 
factorily. It may be said that such objections 
either do not exist or exist only in a very 
modified degree. 

A third type of boiler is the small, almost 
portable, slow cembustion boiler, which was 
—and which, indeed, is—most useful for heat- 
ing the small greenhouse or vinery of the 
amateur, and which will maintain a regular 
heat without attention for 12 hours at a time. 

Whatever form of boiler be preferred, it 
is most important that it be properly set. 
Many a first-rate boiler has been condemned 
as being useless, when, as a matter of fact, 
it has been improperly set. Inexperienced 
men are very often locally employed to set a 
boiler—men who, whatever their experience 
in other forms of building, have not done 
such work before. A very slight mistake, or 
a_trifling error of judgment, in such a case, 
leads to disappointment to the owner and to 
injustice to the maker. The latter, not in- 
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frequently, provides plans and instructions for 
setting when the setting is done by local 
labour; and it is for the user to insist that 
these plans and instructions be minutely 
followed. 

All boilers ought to be placed at the lowest 
possible level—that is to say, the lowest possi- 
ble level consistent with good drainage. The 
expansion box is better accommodated in the 
stoke-hole, immediately above the boiler if 
possible.’ An air supply is vital. All that is 
necessary to secure this is to have an air-pipe 
from the boiler to the feed-tank, in addition 
to a pipe for the conveyance of water, Air- 
pipes, with or without taps, ought to be in- 
serted at the extremity of the pipes in each 
house. 

In conclusion, I venture to express the 
opinion that the guiding principle of all boiler 
makers ought to be simplicity. There is a 
tendency towards intricacy of design in some 
of the newest forms of -boiler, and, other 
things being equal, the simpler boiler stands 
the best chance of being selected. To sim- 
plicity I would add durability. A properly 
made and expensive boiler ought to last—if 
not for a life-time, as I had almost written— 
at least for 20 years without the necessity for 
repair. 

The furnace, fuel, tools, and stoking also 
play their part, and are contributory to- the 
success of the boiler; but I have confined 
these notes to the heart of the heating sys- 
tem, the boiler itself. W. McGurroc. 


The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 
“Elphia” boilers, 


A boiler suitable for greenhouse or motor- 
house heating, and known as the ‘“ Elphia,”’ 
is shown in the illustration, and is made by 
the Record Engineering Co., of Tutbury. 
This boiler is of the simplest possible form, yet 
it possesses all the advantages necessary to 
obtain the greatest amount of. heat from the | 
fuel used. All the fuel is burned in a central 
chamber entirely surrounded by the water to 
be heated, consequently no heat is wasted. 
This chamber has a hemispherical head, 
which, while forming a most efficient heater 
in the middle of the water, is the best possible 
design to resist the trying conditions as re- 
gards expansion and contraction under which 
it has to work. This obviates the possibility 
of cracking taking place owing to the fact 
that this heat chamber is free to expand and 
contract without putting unnecessary strain 
upon the outer casing. Again, as will be seen 
from the illustration, this stove has a very 
considerable storage © capacity, neatly — ar- 
ranged, so that it automatically feeds itself, 
yet does not choke ; and further, owing to the 
special form of the feeding device, slow cem- 
bustion takes place, and the stove, when once 
filled, will feed itself for 24 hours at a time 
without attention. The feeder is made of such 
a size that it can conveniently be fed from a 
bucket or shovel. Another point worth men- 
tioning is noticeable from the illustration, viz., 
as the fuel falls forward it does not choke 
the fire, consequently a small bright fire is 
always maintained in the chamber, with free 
outlet to the chimney, the draught being 
regulated by the damper just above the stove. 
The stove is mounted on a substantial stand, 
into which the ashes fall, and the amount of 
air admitted can here again be regulated by 
the door shown. The stoves are made in vari- 
ous sizes to suit conditions. 


“White Rose” boilers, 


We have been manufacturing White Rose 
sectional boilers since the year 1904, and our 
present types have been in use over a con- 
siderable period, and have proved very satis- 
factory for horticultural purposes. Our 
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White Rose sectional boilers are the strongest 
sectional boilers made, due to the fact that 
these are cast from semi-steel. Semi-steel is 
a product obtained by melting mild steel with 
pig iron in the cupola, using coke as fuel, 
with ordinary air blast. It withstands the 
action of the fumes from the coke much 
better than cast iron, and the tensile strength 


averages 14 tons per square inch, which is 


quite 60. per cent. stronger’ than cast iron 
commonly used in the manufacture of sec-— 
tional boilers. The White Rose boilers are 
also fitted with spring-cupped washers, which 
are placed underneath the nuts of the connect-_ 
ing bolts. These washers take up the expan- 
sion of the boiler, and this minimises the risk 
of fracture. The doors of these boilers are. 
large, making stoking very easy, and the fire- 
box is of large capacity. © . He See. 


Various types of boilers, = 


During the past 20 years there have been ~ 
very great advances made in the construction 
of boilers suitable for greenhouse work. —At 
the beginning of this period the ** Saddle ”’ 
type was almost exclusively used. Tubular 
boilers then found much favour, particularly — 
among the commercial growers, and they are’ 
still very extensively in use for this class of — 
work, although the advantages of more 
modern types, such as the various forms of. 
cast-iron sectional boilers, are being gradually 
appreciated. The popularity of the Saddle 
and Tubular types has no doubt been largely. 
due to their low height, which makes it possi- 
ble to instal them in very shallow pits. The 
disadvantages of the caulked or rubber joints. 
which characterise Tubular Boilers, and the 
expense and difficulty of making repairs, are 
important factors which have to be taken — 
into consideration when comparing them with 
the cast-iron sectional types, especially as the 
latter are now being made in considerably 
lower heights, and, of course, require no 


brick-work setting.. Moreover, any defective — 


brick-work in the setting may seriously in- 


terfere with the draught, and thus make it 


difficult to secure adequate heat, at the saine 

time causing much waste of fuel. 
Twenty years ago the cast sectional boiler 

was in its infancy, and was designed mainly. 


for the heating of public buildings and press 


vate residences, although its many adyan-- 
tages for horticultural work were early dis- 
covered by some of the most progressive, 
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The “White Rose”’ sectional boiler, ‘ 
(Hartley and Sugden.) YG S 


firms. Improvements in this type of boiler 
have been many and constant, being ren- 
dered comparatively easy by the very nature— 
of the material used, as cast-iron, of course, — 


can be moulded into practically any shape 
that may be found most effective for the pur- _ 


pose. Greenhouse boilers being frequently — 
exposed more or less to the ravages of weather 
and dampness, cast-iron has an important 
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initial advantage in its greater power of re- 


sistance to the.corrosive influence of humidity - 
- than wrought iron and steel. 


This feature 


is rendered still more valuable by the heavy 
metal line of the most modern boilers, 


The early types of cast-iron boilers con- 
tained a great deal of flue surface, but ex- 
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Heating greenhouses, 
Perhaps one of the most common errors in 
the building of horticultural structures is that 
connected with the boiler and piping, and be- 
cause this or that house is only required for 
such things as Roses, which do not need a 
great heat at any time, the boiler and piping 


Heating a garage and greenhouse. 


periments conducted by the leading manufac- 
turers proved that much of this surface was 
not only ineffective, but was actually losing 
heat from the water; therefore, the latest 
types have their flue and direct heating sur- 
faces scientifically proportioned and in cor- 
rect relation to the grate area and fuel 
capacity, to ensure the maximum efficiency 
being obtained from the fuel consumed. This 
~ result is also materially assisted by providing 


’ flues of ample area to permit of good com- 


bustion. Thus, practically all the heating 
value contained in the fuel, apart from that 
necessary to create the desired draught, can 
be utilised and many tons of fuel saved an- 
nually in a large establishment. Under these 
conditions the initial outlay required to 
-modernise a boiler installation is quickly re- 
paid. An important advantage of the latest 


types of cast sectional boilers is their water-~ 


cooled grate bars; these are cast with the sec- 
tion itself and cannot burn out, while at the 
“same time they, to a great extent, eliminate 
clinkering. Another feature is the galvanised 


_ steel jacket supplied for some of these boilers 


to conserve the heat otherwise lost to the 
surrounding air. This provides an enclosed 
air space between boiler and jacket, and, as 
is well known, still air is an excellent non- 
conductor of heat. Moreover, these jackets 


~ are fixed in a few minutes, and will last for 


‘many years. By, extending the legs of the 
sections to form the ashpit, the necessity for 
a separate base has been obviated, and with 
it the risk of cold air leaking into the com- 
bustion chamber through the joints between 
sections and base. Thus perfect regulation 
of the draught and complete control over the 
fire are facilitated. A modern cast-iron sec- 
tional boiler requires no brick setting, is 
easily and inexpensively erected, presents no 
difficulty in cleaning, and if a conservatively 
rated type with ample fuel capacity is se- 
lected, it will not only respond in severe 
weather or under other abnormal conditions 

to a demand greatly in excess of its cata- 
logue rating, but will also operate for many 
“hours without attention. There is un- 
doubtedly a great future for this type of 
boiler; which is equally worthy of the atten- 
tion of the commercial grower and private 
gardener. 


are reduced to a minimum and regarded as 
sufficient for maintaining a given temperature 
even during the most severe weather. It is 
just possible that they will do so when the 
test comes, but at what risk and at what cost 
is a point rarely discussed. It is, however, a 
most important point, affecting not only the 
boiler and the coke heap, but the stoker, and 
not least the plants themselves. A house 
having four rows of 4-inch pipes destined for 
Roses, “Carnations, or plants requiring a 
similar heat, could be kept at 45.degrees or 
50 degrees during severe weather, and _ suit- 
able for the crops mentioned. But to main- 
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arrangement means a little more outlay in the 
first instance, but I believe the difference of 
cost would be more than met in the _ first 
severe winter, because such an arrangement 
would consume less fuel simply because all, 
the heat would be utilised instead ofj_-as 
before, a great proportion passing away ifito 
space from the very fact that the damper 
must be very widely open. Inside the house 
the temperature would be much more con- 
genial to plant life. 


Heating a combined greenhouse 


and garage. 

Many owners. of greenhouses are also 
motorists, so that the combined greenhouse 
and garage, sold by Messrs. C. P. Kinnell 
and Co., Ltd., 65, Southwark Street, S.E., 
should make a wide appeal. Our illustration 
shows the attractiveness of the structure, and 
gives some idea of the method of heating. 
The ‘‘ Horse Shoe”’ boiler is placed on the 
end wall of the greenhouse, round three sides 


“of which pipes are run to ensure perfect and 


equable heating. Another row of pipes runs 
along two sides of the garage; between the 
latter and the greenhouse a store-room or 
work-room may be arranged, and this also is 
heated from the same boiler. The position 
of the boiler is by no means fixed to the spot 
shown in the figure. If preferred, it may 
be arranged on the end wall of the garage 
or inside the work-room, its situation depend- 
ing on individual taste. Even the owner of 
an air-cooled car will appreciate this easy 
method of heating his garage, for, though 
heat may not be essential in such a case, it 
ensures easier starting in cold weather, and 
is comforting when minor adjustments have 
to be made. Some form of heating is neces- 
sary for water-cooled cars, unless the owner 
is prepared to take the trouble to empty the 
water from his radiator every time there is a 
likelihood of frost. It is obvious that this 
combined method of heating, for which the 
‘* Horse-Shoe’”’ boiler is well adapted, lends 
itself to great economy in fuel. If preferred, 
of course, Messrs. Kinnell will supply separate 
installations for greenhouse-and garage. 





An Orchid-house (Wm. Duncan Tucker & Sons, Ltd.). 


tain this temperature nothing short of con- 
stantly driving the fire will suffice. This, of 
course, naturally leads up to a very hot, dry, 
fiery heat being given off from the pipes, the 
worst possible, not only under the circum- 
stances suggested but for plants growing 
under any conditions. The atmosphere is 
most uncongenial for the plants themselves, 
and at the same time the most calculated to 
create and propagate red spider and other 
pests. It would be very different, however, 
had the same sized house contained six rows 
of pipes instead of four, and, of course, a 
boiler slightly larger in proportion. This 


An Orchid-house. 


The illustration shows the interior of a span 
roof orchid-house recently erected by Messrs. 
Wm. Duncan Tucker and Sons, Ltd. Items 
of special interest shown in the illustration 
are ;—Continuous ventilators on each side of 
ridge opened by means of our patent lever 
gearing. The special method of heating this 
greenhouse by 3-inch flow running along the 
eaves line of each side of the greenhouse, feed- 
ing return pipes shown near the pathway, 
which. is of teak lattice wood. It will also be 
seen that the roof glass is cut to the three- 
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quarter. curve in order to conduct the water 
towards the centre of each pane of glass. 


Wire tension greenhouse. 


The ‘strong points of these greenhouses, 
binlt by Messrs. Skinner, Board, and Co., of 
Bedminster, near Bristol, are their durability, 
lightness, and elegance; also the fact that 
there is practically no outside roof painting. 


“Impervo” thermometer, 


This new thermometer, manufactured by 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, 38, Holborn 
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an all-important point, and in places where it 
can be done, I would much prefer 25 feet or 
30 feet for a stack than one at 16 feet, because 
the damper will do the rest. 

Anthracite coal will not stand poking, 
neither does it require it, provided always you 
make up your fire with clear bars and then 
allow it to burn quite low again before re- 
charging it. The fire that I record above as 
lasting 21 hours was never touched witha 
poker the whole time, and when eventually it 
was cleaned it was done more by pushing the 
embers to.and fro witha strongiron hoe along 
the bars, which cleared them sufficiently to go 


—— 





Viaduet, is unaffected by the weather and is 
ideal for general outdcor use. It shows the 
temperature at the time of examination as 
well as the lowest during the night. It is 
on cast metal frame enamelled white, green, 
or grey, with embossed metal figures and 
divisions in black standing out-in bold relief. 
There is a bold red reading column, inside 
of which is a minimum indicator. It is said 
to be a thoroughly reliable instrument and 
of attractive appearance. Can be had in 
card case, with instructions for use, at the 
low price of 5s. 6d. 


Anthracite Coal. 


For some years past I have used anthracite, 
and I always speak of it in the highest terms. 
One large saddle boiler in particular happened 
to be so arranged by working in conjunction 
with others that the flue had to cross a road- 
way 10 feet or more before it reached the 
chimney. This flue, moreover, was nearly 
level, but with a chimney-stack 16 feet high 
anthracite coal was a perfect success, the 
boiler itself being merely covered with iron 
sheets ito throw off the wet. In the early part 
of 1891, with bitter cold wind blowing day 
and night (it happened-in the month of 
March), I have recorded in my diary the fact 








A wire-tension greenhouse by Messrs Skinner, Board & Co. 


that it burned for 21 hours and maintained a 
splendid heat without any interference. In 
other words, it was made up under my per- 
sonal supervision at 5.30 p.m., and was not 
interfered with till 2.30 p.m. the following 
day, and would have easily gone to 24 hours 
had it not been severe weather at the time. 
I continued this test for some days purposely 
to convince a stoker that anthracite could be 
burnt in that particular boiler. The size I 
prefer to use is about that of a 2-Ib. loaf of 
bread, as I have found that the more open the 
fuel lies in the fire-box the better for com- 
bustion generally. Draught, then, I consider 
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At a certain heat this 


on again as before. 
coal has the peculiarity if interfered with of 
breaking up precisely as lime does in the pro- 
cess of slacking, and if interfered with much 
while in this state it quickly becomes a dead 


black mass. If left alone it will steadily burn 
and consume almost every atom, and a fire 
that will burn steadily for such a time cannot 
do aught else but maintain a steady uniform 
temperature. Only a week or s@ since an in- 
stance was brought before my notice of a 
nurseryman having a fire of anthracite which 
lasted for nearly three days; the boiler was 
not in active use, and the fire was merely kept 
going for the purpose of keeping it dry; 
hence it was charged with anthracite, and, 
the damper pushed nearly home and_ the 
weather being comparatively mild, forgotten, 
but being required a few days after, the pro- 
prietor was surprised to find fire still remain- 
ing, so that its lasting properties seem almost 
endless. I have successfully employed 
anthracite in varying forms of boilers. \There 
are, of course, differences in the coal itself, 
and what I find best is that known as the 
‘big vein ’’; this is very satisfactory, while 
“cobbles ’’ are just the reverse. By using 
anthracite night stoking can be entirely dis- 
pensed with, combined with which is the 
satisfaction of a good heat being maintained 


and a good fire still remaining to work upon; 
tthe saving, too, of labour is considerable, so 
ithat even if the coal in some districts is the 
most expensive, I believe it would be equally 
cheap all round in the end. Another point, it 
is smokeless, and has not those overwhelming 
sulphurous fumes attending the use of coke. 
The ashes and clinkers also are reduced to a 
minimum, a proof that the greatest amount 
possible is obtained from-the coal. CPs 

More draught is needed for this 
coal than any other, and, in my opinion, it is 
by far the most economical fuel that can be 
had. Where many persons make a mistake 








fire. 
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in burning anthracite is in always poking the 
fire. The bars ought to be thoroughly cleared 
of ashes and clinkers by allowing the fire to 


burn low in the early part of the afternoon 


‘when a sharp frost is threatened, for instance. 
If a good quantity of coal is thrown on, the 
fire should not be again touched until more is 
required. Even then, nothing beyond thrust- 
ing the poker right to the far end of the fur= 
nace next to the bars, to free them and admit 
tthe air, and levelling the unburnt fuel in the 
furnace is required. If the coal is broken into 
pieces about double the size of a cricket-ball 
that is all that is required. The small coal— 
of which there is but littlke—should be burnt 
along with the lumps, as alone it is liable to 
“ cake,’’ owing to the want of a free air pas-, 
sage. I find two tons of anthracite equal to 
three tons of coke. Three years ago I had a 
remarkable and convincing proof of the ad- 
vantage of anthracite over coke. A new 


saddle boiler with water-way back was put in _ 


to heat parts of the dwelling-house. -The fur- 
nace would not hold sufficient coke to admit 
of the damper being left’ far enough out to 
maintain a certain heat during the night, 
even when attended to at 9 p.m. In the 
morning the fire was burnt out and the heat 
correspondingly low. Now, with the aid of. 
anthracite, the fire can be made up at 5 p.m., 
and at 7-0’clock the next morning there will 
be a good fire and the heat good. This, in 
my case, is most conclusive as to the value, of 
anthracite as fuel. Another point is ‘its 
smokeless character. Where the garden is 
situated near the dwelling-house ‘this is a 
boon. I have tried smokeless steam coal, but 
do not find it so lasting or so productive of 
heat as anthracite. ~ 5 
~—— I have been using anthracite for the 
past three months, and so far have not found 
it answer the purpose so well as coke. It 
burns very fairly and is very lasting, but does. 


not give out heat enough for my purpose, 


It 


neither is it quick in heating, like coke. 


appears to be best suited for mild heating or | 


where a regular and gentle heat is needed, 
but during a severe frost+I should be sorry to 
have to rely upon it. On frosty nights I have 


proved coke to be the-most-reliable. I have — 


two saddle boilers side by side; in one of them 


I used all coal, and the other coke, for the 


purpose of trial. With coke the heat needed 


Greenhouse by Messenger & Co., Ltd. 


checking long before the other had reached 


the proper state for comparison, though both > = 


boilers were allotted as near as could be the 
same amount of piping to heat. 
bright fire anthracite needs a much sharper 


draught than coke; even then it does not give — 


sufficient heat in time to be so reliable as coke 
against a sudden frost. Again, anthnacite re- 
quires more frequent attention in feeding the 
It needs it a little at the time and often 
in order to get the fullest amount of burning 
or heating power out of it. Anthracite has 


one advantage over coke, in that it makes no — 


clinkers and very few ashes, Tic eye 
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Southern Counties, — 


Primulas, Chinese. 


Midland Counties. 


Early Peaches. 


| _ THE WEEK’S WORK. 


_ These must no longer be left in pits. They 
require a rather warmer temperature than 


. suits them well. Those which will soon be 
coming into flower should be placed at. the 


regard to double varieties, particularly the old 
Double White variety, if the plants cannot be 
accommodated elsewhere. If the roof glass 
is.at all dirty it Should be washed~ before 
housing the plants, as it is essential that they 
F receive all the light possible. Younger plants 
coming on to form a succession should have 
their flower-spilkes pinched out as they push 
up to induce them to become of good size be- 

~ fore being allowed to bloom. 


East Lothtan and other Stocks. . 
_ Dhese, if not yet potted, should at once have 
attention, putting one plant into a 3-inch pot, 
and, after watering, standing on a shelf in a 
| greenhouse well up to the light. Failing such 
a position, a pit containing a bed of ashes near 
enough to the glass to prevent the plants be- 
coming drawn, will, if frost can be excluded 
when necessity arises, answer, as they require 
) but little warmth: ; 
-Mignonette. 
Seedlings raised in August should be finally 
shifted into the pots in which they will bloom 
and “be returned again to the same position 
near the roof glass. The second batch of 
plants now needs to be thinned down to five 
in each pot. 5 
_ Cyclamens. 
| _ The earliest flowering batch of plants must 
_now have careful attenition, both in regard to 
_ airing, watering, and in maintaining the bed 
_ on which the pots are stood in a moist condi- 
_ tion. As the flower-stems are now pushing 
up, stimulants must be afforded. The nature 
of these should be varied. A course of soot- 
water, followed by Clay’s fertiliser, and the 
~ latter by liquid-manure, answers well, or the 
~ last two may also be given. In any case, 
whatever is used should not be given in too 
strong doses, otherwise the tender, fleshy 
roots will be quickly destroyed. Keep a care- 
-. ful watch on the foliage, and vaporise at once 
should thrips be detected. Admit air from 
the front by the ground ventilators only, in 
order to avoid draughts, also sufficiently at 
_ the top so that the temperature ranges be- 
_ tween 55 degs. and 60 degs.. A higher tem- 
perature thlan this will lead to the foliage and 
‘3 flower-stems becoming drawn and the flower- 
- ing period considerably shortened. 


Flower garden, © : 
Antirrhinums and Michaelmas Daisies are 
still making a fair display, but with regard to 
_-what are known as summer-bedding plants, 
| these are past their best for the season, and 
should be removed and the beds filled at once 
with spring-flowering subjects, for which 
>»  Wallftowers of the Phoenix type should be 
freely employed. Large specimen plants in 
tubs and pots are no longer safe in the open, 
~and should, therefore, be housed at once. 
When greenhouse space is limited, many. of 
these may be placed in.a disused coach-house 
or stable, if the same are fairly well lighted. 
~The fall of the leaf has commenced in earnest, 


ing up. Lawns also now need the final 
| mowing and the verges trimmed, after which 
j the machines.can be housed until the time 


arrives for sending them to the makers to 
* ~— undergo their annual cleaning and refitting, 





~Cinerarias, otherwise the same kind of house , 


warmest end of the house, and the same with . 


and occasions much work in the way of clear-. 


- easily away. 


Provided the new wood is well ripened, the 
trees in the early Peach-house should now be 
pruned, cleansed, and trained. Before the 
trees are tnained-all the woodwork and glass 
should be thoroughly washed with soft soap 
and hot water. The trees shotld be 
thoroughly cleansed with Gishurst compound 
or some other approved insecticide. , Apply 
the wash with a soft brush, which should be 


~ drawn towards the ends of the shoots to avoid 


injuring the buds. When cleansed the trees 
should be fastened neatly to the trellis, after 
which the border should receive attention. 
Remove 2 inches or 3 inches of the surface 
soil and top-dress with rich loam, mixing a 
6-inch potful of bonesmeal with each barrow- 
load of the new soil. Afterwards apply a 
light mulch of stable manure or manure from 
a spent Mushroom bed. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums 

have done. well this autumn and have been 
very valuable for cutting. As soon as the 
flowers are over, the plants should be lifted 
for stock purposes. Boxes used for rooting 
cuttings are very suitable for storing the old 
roots, and if they are lifted with a fair pro- 
portion of soil attached to them it will not be 
necessary to use much extra soil. The boxes 
should be placed in a cold frame, and if a 
covering of leaf-mould to the depth of 2 inches 
to 3 inches be placed over the plants it will 
act as a preventive against slugs and frost 
The frost having destroyed the foliage of 
Dahlias and Begonias, these should be lifted 
and stored for the winiter. The stems of 
Dahlias should be cut off to less than 1 foot 
of the roots and the tubers stored in a frost- 
proof shed. Begonia tubers should be cleaned 
and stored in boxes of sand. Cannas should 
also be lifted and stored in boxes of leaf-soil. 
All Gladioli should now be lifted, tied in 
bundles, labelled, and hung up to dry pre- 
paratory to storing them for the winter. 
Perennial Lobelias are still flowering freely, 


_and these will not be lifted until cut down by 


frost. The thinning and pruning of Roses of 
the Rambler type, if not already done, should 
be proceeded with at the first opportunity. 


Vegetables. 


Eight degrees of frost registered in this 
district.on the morning of October 29th has 
put an end to all the more tender vegetables, 
such as French Beans and Marrows. Now 
that the outside French Beans are past, those 
which were sown late in slightly heated pits 
will be appreciated. Provided the plants are 
not over-forced, these will continue in bearing 
for some time to come. A little air should be 
admitted whenever possible, maintaining a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., and when 
water is needed at the roots it should be given 
in a -tepid state. Cauliflowers have not 
suffered so far from the frost, but the plants 
should be examined at least twice a week, and 
all those of sufficient size lifted and placed 
under cover. Spring Cabbages should be 
moulded up to the leaves. This treat- 
ment will do much to ensure the plants 
passing through a_ severe winter. Globe 
Artichokes should be cut down nearly to the 
ground and a quantity of cinder ashes heaped 
about the base as a protection. to the stocks. 
Before the ashes are applied, the soil, if 
heavy, should be loosened with -a fork in 
order that water from heavy rains may pass 
In the event of very. severe 
weather straw or litter should be applied as a 
further protection. F. W.G 


Scotland, 


Plant-houses, e 

The season goes on, and arrangemé€nts 
must be made in good time for supplies” of 
flowers for. Christmas and the New Year. 
Bulbs, of course, can be had at any time from 
the middle of November onward, but variety 
is necessary, and for Christmas work the 
Azaleas are most useful. The best early 
white Azalea is, undoubtedly, Dutch Pearl, 
and well-ripened plants will now be in good 
order for forcing. Perhaps the best variety 
for cutting iis Fielder’s White, an Azalea of 
much merit, although an old one. The bulk 
of shrubs intended for forcing ought now te 


“be in cold-houses or in pits from which they 


can be brought into heat as required. We 
seldom see Heaths or Epacrises nowadays, 
the art (for it is an art) of growing hard- 
wooded plants appearing to bea lost one. 
Heaths are not so difficult to manage as they 
are popularly supposed to be. Mistaken or 
careless watering- is invariably the cause of 
losses among the Heaths. Like all fine- 
rooted plants, they are alike impatient of 
drought and of over-waitering, and when the 
responsible person has discovered the happy 
mean his plants will thrive. Epiphyllums 
will shortly be useful, and when they come 
into flower they will do well enough in a 
greenhouse, although, until then, they are all 
the better for a fairly substantial heat. 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans and Bouvardias, too, 
ought to be more grown than is the case now, 
but Chrysanthemums appear to have sent the 
favourites of former days into comparative 
obscurity. 

Early Peach-house. 

The leaves will now be almost cleared from 
the trees, and the process can be assisted by 
drawing a Birch broom lightly athwart the 
branches. As soon as the last leaves have 
fallen the trees should be untied, pruned, 
washed with an insecticide, and retrained. 
Should the border require attention it ought 
to be seen ito at this time. In any case it is 
good practice to remove, say, 3 inches of the 
surface soil from the border, replacing it with 
good friable loam to which can be added a 
little basic slag and some bone-meal. When 
cleaning and training have been completed let 
the house be thrown open, admitting all the 
possible air until the time for forcing again 
comes round. Guard against any possible 
dryness in the border by occasional testings, 


Currants. 

Thinning in the case of Black Currants 
need not be delayed until the foliage drops. 
Many old Black Currant bushes are much too 
thick, and they would give better results were 
they rather drastically dealt with and opened 
out in the centre. Old wood should be cut 
out very relentlessly, leaving the young wood, 
which always bears the best berries, to enjoy 
more air, sun, and space. Red Currants and 
White Currants lose their leaves at an earlier 
date than Black Currants, and they oan be 
pruned now whenever an opportunity offers. 
Afterwards point over the surface of the quar- 
ter and give a good sound mulch of manure. 


Kitchen garden. 

Celery should now be finally earthed-up. 
In gardens in which the soil is heavy and 
unkind I have seen good results following 
upon ‘earthing ’’ up the late’ Celery with 
sifted ashes which have been well weathered. 
Slugs do not interfere with Celery so treated. 
Burnt earth from the smother fire is also of 
service in Celery trenches in cold and wet gar- 
dens... The Green Pea season is over, and the 
quarter may be cleared of stakes and haulm 
without delay. This should be done, if possi- 
ble, during dry weather, for when wet the 
clearing of the débris is an unpleasant job. 

W. McG. 
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Correspondence, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Antirrhinums attacked by fungus. 

(A. H. Wolley Dod).—Your plants have 
been attacked by the fungus Septoria antir- 
rhini. This disease spreads very rapidly when 
it once attacks the plants, and it is well to 
remove and burn those seen to be affected and 
to spray the remainder with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur) at 
the rate of } oz. to. a gallon of water. 


Jasminum Sambac fl.-pl. 

(L. E. D.).—This, which evidently is the 
plant you refer to, comes from India and is a 
well-known and handsome €vergreen stove- 
twining shrub producing flowers nearly all 
the year round. The best plan will be to 
plant it out and train it to a pillar. It may 
also be grown in pots or used for hanging- 
baskets. Pancratium  caribeum (syn. 
Hymenocallis caribaza) is a stove bulb. You 
ought to remove the offsets and repot in 
sandy loam, giving the offsets separate pots. 


FRUIT. 

Blood for Vines. 

(W. Jones).—If it was blood obtained from 
a slaughter-house you applied to the roots of 
the Vine, it is fortunate no ill-effects followed. 
If it was dried blood, this would be a good 
stimulant, but should not be applied alone. 
You cannot do better than make use of a 
properly compounded Vine manure, of which 
there are several brands, these containing all 
that is necessary for the well-being of Vines. 
This you can obtain from any dealer in garden 
sundries and manures. 


VEGETABLES. 


Black spot in Tomatoes. 

(W. Hill).—Your Tomatoes have been at- 
tacked by a fungus known as Cladosporium 
fulvum. It germinates soonest in moisture, 
and in the morning any moisture that may 
have accumulated through vapour rising from 
the soil during the night, and become con- 
densed, invariably runs down to the lowest 
point of the fruit. The moisture would do 
no harm were there no spores of the fungus 
in the house. 
are washed by the moisture down to the 
flower-base, or apex, and at once become fer- 
tile or active, penetrating the fruit through 
the tiny orifice left by the decaying bloom. 
Then it commences to spread, and in its 
growth preying upon the flesh or tissue, 
causes it to blacken or decay, just as is seen 
in your fruits. Too commonly, amateurs 
water Tomato plants too freely, especially 
doing so towards night, then shutting the 
house or frame close, quite bottling in. any 
vapour that is certain to exhale during the 
night. Watering should be done early in 
the morning, and then with the house 
thrown open and ample ventilation provided, 
the atmosphere is dried, and there is little 
vapour created at night. Once the spot is 
seen on the fruits, cure, so far as_ these 
affected parts are concerned, is impossible. 
They should be at once picked off, taken away, 
and destroyed. The best cure for this trouble 
is to dissolve 1 oz. of sulphate of potassium 
or liver of sulphur in two quarts of boiling 
water, adding two gallons of water, and 
syringing the plants with this. 


Tomatoes injured. 

(A. Buck)—The disease with which the 
Tomato-leaves sent are affected is the fungus 
known as the Tomaito leaf mould. The 
leaves, “us soon as it puts in an appearance, 
should be sprayed with sulphide of potassium 
four or more times, as May appear necessary, 


- 


These, settling on the fruits, ~ 
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dissolving } oz. of the chemical in 2 gallons 
of hot water for the first two applications. 


Should this not arrest the disease reduce the 


quantity of hot water to 1 gallon for sub-_ 


sequent applications. In every case spray 
while the water is warm. On each occasion 
employ soft soap at the rate of 1 oz. for each 
gallon of water and dissolve it in the water 
before adding the sulphide of potassium. This 
can be purchased at any chemist’s shop at 
small cost. 
by the maintenance of a free circulation of 
warm, dry air, or, in other words, keeping 
the hot-water pipes comfortably warm day 
and night, ventilating freely during the day. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


D. W. Swingler.—We have never heard of 
the Celery called Balder’s Pink and have 
failed to trace it in any catalogue. If you 
want an early white Celery you cannot do 
better than procure seeds of Sutton’s White 
Gem, an unrivalled variety for the first crop 
either for table use or for early shows. 

W. H. Cartwright.—Your Wallflowers have 
been attacked by eel-worm. ‘The only thing 
you can do is to burn all the plants and dress 
the ground with gas-lime, letting this lie for 
a time before digging it in. The ground so 
dressed should be allowed to remain un- 
cropped for at least three months. 

H. Benson.—Get a mat or a piece of canvas 
and nail it to the wall, putting in between the 
plant and the mat some Bracken or straw. 
Then nail the mat tightly to the wall. No 
harm should come to the plant if this is care- 
fully done. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Derwent.—1, Crinum Moorei; 2, Selagin- 
ella Wildenovi. 

A. M. Cunnington.—Red-flowered, Habroth- 
amnus elegans; the other is a Crassula sp. 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


A. M. Cunnington.—Apple is Gravenstein. 
Grapes—the “one with the thick skin is 
Alicante, the other with thin skin Gros Maroc. 

Waters.—Apple Newtown Wonder. 

C. E.—Apples : 1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, 
Newtown Wonder; 3, Cox’s Pomona; 4, 
Cellini. 

A. W. P.—Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Ecklin- 
ville; 3, Smart’s Prince Arthur; 4, Adam’s 
Pearmain. 

W. H.—1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Blenheim; 3, 
Wellington; 4, Sturmer Pippin. 

M. D.—Apples: 1, Kentish Fillbasket; 2, 
Wellington; 3, Northern Greening; 4, Nor- 

~ folk Beaufin. ; 

W. V.—Pears : 1, Glou Morceau; 2, Winter 
Nelis. Apples: 3, Warner’s King; 4, Winter 
Hawthornden. 


Trade Notes. 


Patent anthracite fuel. 

The time having arrived for putting a little 
heat on, we may very opportunely direct the 
attention of growers to a special horticultural 
fuel which we have ascertained is being 
increasingly used by glasshouse men in this 
country, and in Guernsey with,, we are in- 
formed, highly satisfactory results... It is un- 
fortunately the case that a great deal of pre- 
judice exists against manufactured fuel for 
horticultural purposes, because much of it has 
proved unsuitable for various reasons. As the 
result of research, which has led to improved 
methods of manufacture with the employ- 
ment of better material, this prejudice is in a 
fair way of being removed. One of the objec- 
tions in the past has been the high percentage 
of pitch binder which condenses on the boilers, 
necessitating periodical removal and chipping 

















This disease can also be combated- 
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~ used in the domestic range and fire-place, but 
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_ maintained at the expense of the inside air. 


.venient size for handling—about as large as 


with very fine mesh is also supplied as an 


would be consumed in an old-fashioned plain 
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off the thick carbon deposits, and the cleaning 
of flues and stacks. The binder which is_ : 
employed in the making of this “new” — 
patent anthracite fuel contains such a small —_ 
percentage of pitch that there is scarcely any- 
smoke or tarry deposits. It/is made ina con- 


a hen’s egg—and consisting of pure anthra- _ 
cite, the clinker residue is reduced to a quite 
negligible quantity. The small oval size, 
about which we write, is especially convenient 
for anthracite stoves, and may, in fact, /be 


sparingly in the latter case, as the heat given 
off is very great and may become uncomfort- - 
able in a living room. Combustion is per- | 
fect, the uniformly made ovals burning with 
an intense heat that is maintained until con- 
sumed, a slight ash being all that remains. 


Associated ae Manufacturers, 
t eae Sh 


This firm is turning out.a special hose suit- 
able for using in the greenhouse, as it is made 
to withstand not only heat, but damp heat. 
It is supplied either of plain rubber and canvas: 
or plainvrubber and canvas armoured with |. 
galvanised steel wire which will prevent its 
being damaged in any way if any undue pres- 
sure is brought to bear on it. A special spray 





attachment for greenhouse work, by which 
can be projected a mist thitk enough to en- 
sure adequate watering without risk of injury 
to plants. A.R.M. hose is of excellent quality 
and has been made at the firm’s own factory 
in large quantities for several years. It gives 
the highest satisfaction to users, in that it 
reaches them quite new and fresh from the 
works, NS Sis 
4s 
Robin Hood boilers. 

Twenty years ago nearly all greenhouse _ 
boilers were of the ordinary plain saddle type, — 
which were made of wrought iron, and built — 
into brickwork. . They were very cheap, but 
very extravagant with fuel, as the brickwork 
absorbed a good deal of the heat, and the 
boiler surface was perfectly plain. Robin — 
Hood boilers are self-contained, and do not 
require any brickwork. The surface is deeply | 
corrugated, which, of course, absorbs more == 
heat from the flame and flue gases than a 
plain surface. Another great advantage of 
the modern sectional boiler is that it can be 
easily taken to pieces for cleaning or repair = 
ing, and without disturbing any brickwork. 
Robin Hood boilers are put together with — 
turned taper nipples and short bolts. This 
enables perfect joints to be obtained, with free 
expansion and contraction.» The Robin Hood 
boiler should save one-third of the fuel which =~ 


saddle boiler, and with the present high price 
of coke and coal this means that the cost of 
replacing an old boiler will soon be wiped out — 
by the reduction of the fuel bill> 


The Twelve-hours’ Stove Syndicate, Ltd, 
258, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W., have made 
a special study of the requirements of the = 
amateur desirous of heating a small green- 
house. Their 12-hours’ and botanic'boilers 
give an even temperature and are economical 
in fuel consumption. Another point that will — 
appeal to the single-handed gardener is that 
both patterns are provided with large feeding — 
magazines, thus obviating constant replenish- — — 
ment with fuel. "The same firm also supply ——— 
the ‘‘ Meet-all ’? stove for heating greenhouses 
of from 400 cubic feet to 1,000 cubic feet 
capacity. These stoves, which burn coke, 
cindérs, or anthracite, are made with special 
provision to ensure a moist atmosphere in the 
house; moreover, their fuel combustion is not 
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_-as to the ripeness of the whole crop. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.” 
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“Methods of storing Apples. 


Apples appear to be plentiful and good in 
most districts, and in the sunny south they 
never were better coloured than they are this 

eee 
later on they will be much prized; and the 
aim should be, therefore, to store them as 
much as possible where they will keep in good 
condition longest. After mid-winter in very 
many instances the Apples supplied for the 
dessert are in anything but good condition. 
Instead of being plump, juicy, and briskly 
flavoured they are more often  shrivelled, 
tough, and indigestible, and unworthy of be- 
ing placed before quite an ordinary judge of 
what an Apple ought to be. The faulty treat- 
ment very frequently commences with the 
gathering. Tihe novice, especially, is apt to 
’ pick all the fruit directly a few have dropped, 
overlooking the fact that these may be insect- 
eaten or injured in some way, and no criterion 
No 
_ Apple is fit for storing before the pips or seeds 
are brown, or before it parts from the tree 
‘readily on being raised from-its natural posi- 
tion. Directly any variety is found to comply 
with these conditions it should be gathered at 
once, for if left longer on the tree I believe the 
quality is sometimes impaired, and, in addi- 
tion, there is the risk of having all the crop 
blown down. It is a dread of the latter con- 
tingency that leads to so many gathering their 
- fruit before it is fit, and even when they have 
to quite drag’ them from the trees. The 
method or methods of storing the fruit ought 
to have been decided upon before it was 
gathered, as the more Apples are handled the 
less likely are they to keep satisfactorily. 
Some_of the very best places for keeping 


_ Apples are the badly lighted and apparently 


rather stuffy fruit rooms that many gardeners 
‘and amateurs have contrived to form out of a 
backs shed, and some of the worst places are 
the modern fruit rooms that are very light 


-~ and ventilated, and heated on quite scientific 


principles. The fruit will not long remain 
plump and juicy When stored thinly on a 
latticed shelf, with a current of dry air con- 
stantly passing through it. On the contrary, 
Apples keep best in heaps, excluded from light 
and currents of air, being protected, as a 
matter of course, from frosts. I have seen 
hundreds-of bushels stored in a disused Mush- 
room-house, and-also in large heaps formed 
on well-drained ground and protected with 
straw, and turves on this, Tihese were 
culinary sorts, which, if not stored in either 


At present they are of no great value; ~ 


of the ways indicated, may yet be placed in 
much larger heaps in rooms, sheds, or dry, 
cool cellars than many people seem to think 
advisable. 

With the dessert kinds I would talxe much 
greater pains, for the simple reason that these 
may be kept plump and juicy and yet be 





Forsythia intermedia spectabilis. 
(See page 767.) 


spoiled as far as flavour is concerned. Apples 
are of a very porous nature, and readily be- 
come tainted by any aroma near which they 
are confined. Thus if stored in a strong- 
smelling shed or cellar, or on any substance, 
such as hay or straw, which though fresh 
and clean at first, soon becomes damp and 
musty, the taint is soon communicated to 
them. 

Anyone fond of Apples can soon detect if 
he chooses whether the fruit has been stored 
in perfectly pure and clean quarters or not; 
hence the necessity for great cleanliness in a 
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fruit room and the banishment of hay, straw, 
or Moss. Clean boards or clean paper (not 
newspapers) on the boards are best, and no 
other substance should come into contact with 
them. If they must be placed on shelves, let 
them be stored in heaps and darkened with 
paper. Drawers are capital places for storing 
Apples in, as in these they keep well, and turn 
out much fresher, plumper, and more tempt- 
ing in appearance than they do from open, 
airy shelves. Next to drawers in a cool room 
I can recommend clean boxes and tubs; in 
fact, they frequently keep far longer in thése 
than by any other method of storing I have 
yet tried. The Apples should be closely 
packed in these as they are gathered, and 
after the lids are closed, be stored in a cool, 
but not damp, outhouse or room. I have had 
them from boxes a month later than the re- 
spective sorts are supposed to be in season, 
and it is a capital method to adopt by those 
who have a great variety of. sorts in rather 
small quantities. One important detail to be 
observed in all cases is this: never store an 
unsound fruit or any that fell from a tree. It 
may be very much “‘ against the grain ”’ to 
discard apparently only slightly injured fruit, 
but if these are stored with the rest the 
chances are that they will quickly decay and 
spread the evil all round before at is dis- 
covered. Constantly turning and re-turning 
the heaps are no doubt necessary when large 
quantities have to be collected from orchard 
trees, but when choice fruits are gathered by 
responsible persons there ought to be no 
necessity for any further handling. A. G, 


Notes of the Week. 


A grand Rose, Zephytine Drowhin. 
This Rose has surpassed itself with me this 
year, both by its extraordinary vigour and the 
numbers of its silvery-pink flowers. Bushes 
here which were struck from cuttings a few 
years ago have developed as many as a dozen 
Willow-like growths fronr the base during the 
present year, reaching a height of 8 feet and 
of a coppery tint. While this is so the older 








wood is a mass of deliciously fragrant 
flowers. E. M. 


Autumn Roses. 

I do not think enough praise is given to 
Rose Gruss an Teplitz as a late autumn plant. 
Up to Oetober 25th a bush on a low trellis 
in an exposed position here was a mass of 
sweet-scented crimson flowers, and even now, 
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in spite of the sleet and cold winds, which 
during the last few days haye swept down 
upon us from the Berkshire Downs, this and 
the old Pink Monthly and a little unnamed 
yellow Polyantha are still making a show 
of blossom. A bush of Mme. Plantier on a 
trellis is always one of the latest Roses, as 
a sister plant trained on a south wall is the 
first to flower in this rather cold garden. 
Newbury, Berks. C. M. A. Peake. 


Sollya heterophylla. 

The two notes recently on this climbing 
plant prompt me to mention that I have seen 
it once only growing outside, and that was 
seven or eight years ago at Parkfield, High- 
gate, N., the residence of Sir Arthur Crossfield. 
The plant was growing against.a brick wall, 
none too luxuriantly or happy looking. The 
then, head gardener told me it was necessary 
to protect it in winter by hanging mats over 


its growths. Ca 
Roses. 
Here, in Dumfriesshire, the following 


Roses, among others, are yet flowering freely 
at the end of October :—Mme. Leon Paine, 
Mme. Ravary, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. A. 
Ward, Mrs. D. McKee, Laurent Carle, Capt. 
Hayward, Gen. McArthur, Joseph Hill, 
Rayon d’Or, La France, and Zephyrine 
Drouhin. Tihe last-named has been excep- 
tionally good, and cut blooms have never been 
wanting right through the season. The 
variety is largely planted alike on trellises and 
walls. The climbing Roses, which are well 
represented, have made very vigorous growths 
and have bloomed splendidly. W. McG. 
The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


Flowers in S.W. Scotland. 


It is seldom that we have tender plants 
in bloom so late in the season as this. Up 
to October 29th, in many gardens, Dahlias 
were wonderfully good, and a little earlier 
in the week I had some brought me which 
were in perfect condition, without any pro- 
tection. Even on October 29th climbing Nas- 
turtiums were but little the worse for the 
frosts we have had, and in numerous gardens 
where bedding is practised the summer 
flowers have had to be cleared away with 
great reluctance to make room for bulbs, etc. 
Chrysanthemums outside are still very fine. 
Of course, much depends on the situation of 
the garden, and some low-lying ones have 
had the tender flowers quite cut down by 
frost, while in others they are still unscathed. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Astumn-flowering bulbs. 


Though flowering bulbs are usually asso- 
ciated with the earlier seasons of the year, 
there are a few species which give glorious 
autumn displays. The best known, perhaps, 
are the autumn-flowering Crocuses, of which 
there are some attractive species. C. nudi- 
florus, a native of Northern Spain, has be- 
come naturalised in some parts of Britain, 
and its bluish-purple flowers are well known 
to most gardeners. C. pulchellus is a later 
species, with lavender, yellow-throated 
flowers. C. speciosus is one of the hand- 
somest of the group, but is really little, if any, 
better than the beautiful C. iridiflorus, often 
sold under the name of C. byzantinus. Its 
purple stigma and unequal perianth segments 
make it very distinct. Another species worth 
growing is C. cancellatus, sold under various 
names. It is variable in colour, from white 
to pale purple, and is easily grown. The 
Kaffir Lily—Schizostylis coccinea—is ‘another 
autumn-flowering bulbous plant with bright 
red flowers, borne on spikes and very useful 
for cutting. Although hardy, it should be 
protected from severe frost, and will do best 
if planted against a wall. Moisture is essen- 
tial to its wellbeing. Of the Zephyr flowers 
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(Zephyranthes) the best known variety is 
the Swamp Zephyr flower, Z. candida. This 
plant requires a warm, sandy soil, and with 
some protection against a wall and an occa- 
sional good watering, it is by no means diffi- 
cult. With its evergreen, Grass-like leaves 
and brilliant white flowers, well set off by 
its yellow stamens, it is one of the best of 
the early autumn-flowering bulbs. 


Beschornerias. j ; 
In reply to the query by ‘‘ E.-A, H.”’ in the 
issue of October 28th (p. 730), these 


Bromeliads require treatment similar to that 
given ‘to the Agaves. Like the latter, 
Beschornerias are uncertain flowerers, but 
sooner or later the patient cultivator is re- 
warded. I consider Beschornerias to be more 
in the way of curiosities than anything else, 
being tall, vigorous plants with drooping 
green flowers and coloured bracts. They are, 
I believe, natives of Mexico. I do not know 
B. superba, which is probably a form of B. 
yuccoides or of B, tubiflora, the only two 
Beschornerias I have known. W. McG. 


Polygonum polystachyum, 

This Himalayan Knot Weed-is a plant of 
much beauty, developing numbers of spread- 
ing loose sprays of honey-scented flowers. 
When grouped this plant is very picturesque 
from September until stopped by sharp frosts, 
especially wihen growing in close proximity to 
other autumn-tinted foliage. Although this 
plant requires plenty of room in which to 
grow it does not spread about to the same 
extent as the majority of its genus. It has 
stout stems which rarely exceed 4 feet in 


height, and even when not in bloom—owing 


to its olive-green and bright red-stalked leaves 
—is not only a plant of distinction, but one 
possessing a very pleasing appearance. For 
the border it is a desirable subject, and also 
for open spaces among flowering shrubs, 
where its plumy sprays of white suffused with 
pink flowers may flow over on to the Grass 
bordering them. It loves the sunshine and is 
equally valuable for massing in the more open 
parts of the semi-wild garden. G. M-S. 


Oriental Poppies after flowering. 

I am much interested in the notes which 
accompany the capital illustration of the 
Oriental Poppy Mrs. Perry in your issue of 
October 21st. The advice given regarding 
these fine plants after flowering is over, when 
the foliage becomes unsightly, is excellent; 
but those who cannot follow it may be glad 
to know that the leaves may be cut off with- 
out apparent injurious effects to the plants. 
I know a garden where for many years the 


old Oriental Poppy, grown in some numbers 


there, was cut to the ground every year after 
flowering was over. Theoretically one would 
expect to find the plants weakened by such 
drastic treatment, but they never seemed to 
suffer in the least, and in most autumns the 
plants gave a second supply*of bloom. By 
the way, I always consider that Jennie Maw- 
son is one of the prettiest ofthe pink or Rose 
forms, and no one who has secured it would 
willingly exchange it for another. . 


S. ARNOTT. 
Rhus Osbecki. 


A batch of this striking Sumach attracted 
my attention recently by reason of its large 
and gorgeous orange red and yellow leaves 
and curious red-winged leaf stalks. I have 
on previous occasions adinired this as a small 
tree when in itsautumn dress, and also when 
covered with its handsome panicles of yel- 
lowish flowers, which appear during July and 
August, each panicle being from 7 inches to 
1o inches long. Its great attraction, how- 
ever, lies in its richly-coloured leaves, which 
each measure 15 inches in length and io 
inches wide from tip to tip of the leaflets, In 
their present state these are decidedly hand- 


‘which often gives much disappointment. If 


_Straying habit, it will be dangerous to plant~ 


_ post, and lime rubbish, loam, sand, and grit. 


‘tive during their autumnal colouring. 
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some. The plants in question were in lines 
and about 5 feet in height, and there being 
several together—in this way—the effect was 
considerably enhanced when compared with 
an isolated specimen. ‘This distinct Sumach 
is a native of China and Japan, and should 
be grown by all who value rich autumn 
colour. If cut to the ground each year the 
leaves resulting from the vigorous young 
growths are of considerabe size, and press 
fine effects. tM, 


A pretty Gromwell, 

In the Gromwells or Lithospermums we 
have a number of plants with charming blue 
or purplish flowers, and no garden ean be 
considered complete without one or more of 
them. They vary, of course, in order of 
merit, but there is hardly one of those in com- 
merce which will not add a charm to the 
garden. Among them there is one which is 
not at all well known to the gardener, al- 
though it is a native plant. - This is Litho- 
spermum purpureo-ceeruleum. I consider 
that the prefix of ‘‘ purpureo’’ to modify 
‘““ceruleum,’’ or blue, is apt to give a false 
impression of its colouring, as there is but 
little of purple in the shade of deep blue pre- 
sented by the blooms. It is a plant, also, 





left alone it sends out long runners, which 
root as they extend. If allowed to do this, 
the quantity of bloom will be exceedingly 
small, compared with the space a plant will 
occupy, while if not watched in respect of its. 


choice flowers in its vicinity. The flowers 
are borne on little upright growths, not on 
the long runners, and if these are kept cut 
off the quantity of flower produced will be 
increased enormously. It is not too particular 
about soil. I have grown it in good loam, ~ 
almost pure sand, ordinary rock garden com- 


In-any of these it did well. Ess. 


The white-fruited Dogwood (Cornus 
alba). 

Very effective at the present time is this 
Cornel, owing to the intense colouring of its 
large leaves, and whether growing in small 
numbers or in quantity the effect is equally — _ 
good during the fall of the leaf. In one in- 
stance it is unusually ‘striking, and that is 
near one of the carriage drives, where it ex- 
tends for a distance of about 50 yards and 
about 4 yards broad. Nor does the splendid 
effect of this Cornel end with the fall of its va 
richly-coloured leaves, for the red bark which 
clothes its slender, Willow-like branches is 
one of the principal features of our winter ae: 
landscape, beautiful in all weathers and ~ 
brilliantly effective during hours of sunshine. 
When planted in rich valley ‘soils bordering 
lakes and streams this shrub grows luxuri- 
antly and forms very large bushes which, 
during the winter, are very effective. The — 
richest colours are developed upon the vigor- 
ous young growths of plants which are cut 
down to the ground each year. The leaves of) 
such plants are also larger and more attrac-_ a 
Theis 
variety sibirica has even more brilliant bark > 
than the type, and, seen under certain lights, 
is almost scarlet, but with me it grows less - 
freely than the type. It is not generally 
known what a cleansing plant the Dogwood 
is. On more than one occasion I have — 
planted it among colonies of Thistles and 
Nettles on the fringes of the wild garden, and 
once it has become established the whole of — 
these troublesome weeds ‘have disappeared. 

3 BoM: 
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Should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
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Notes on Plums. 


_ The Greengage is still the best dessert 
Plum, and in most situations deserves a wall. 
The trees should have their roots lifted after 
being planted two or three years to throw 
them into bearing. Except in certain fav- 
oured spots it is an uncertain cropper as a 
standard. It succeeds well in pots in a cool 
house. The Transparent Gage also bears 
freely, and the fruits attain a large size in 
pots under glass, though it does not make a 
handsome tree. When I grew Plums in pots 
largely this was one of the surest bearers. 
Coe’s Golden Drop is, in my opinion, next 
to the Greengage as a dessert Plum, and it 
is in season when Plums are scarce. This 
also deserves a wall, and rarely fails to bear 
freely. I have often had good crops on pyra- 
mids and standards, but it seems to require 
the warmth of a wall to bring the fruit to 
the highest state of perfection. This does 


v 
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and liquid manure when the trees are heavily 
cropped. The fruit of this tree may, if se- 
lected from the finest and best ripened, be 
useful as dessert. Diamond is another hand- 
some, free-bearing Plum, too free, in fact, 
in a good season, and, like the Victoria, 
should have some help given to it, but it is 
of no use except for cooking. White Mag- 
num Bonum, or Egg Plum, as it is often 
called, is a valuable Plum for preserving, and 
generally bears well as a standard. Even old 
trees, as long as life remains, bear very freely. 
Gisborne’s is not much to look at, but for 
cooking and cropping there are few to sur- 
pass it. Pond’s Seedling will probably be 
more freely planted in the future. It succeeds 
in pretty well every position, does well as a 
standard, is extra fine on a wall, and may be 
planted on the north side with a gertainty 
of success. The Czar is at present not much 
grown, but its good qualities will bring it 
to the front ere long. The Early Orleans 
is too well known to require any mention 
here. Its right place is as a standard in the 
orchard. I have tried this on a wall, thinking 
the early fruit would pay for the space, but 


Apple Barnack Beauty, 


well in a pot, but the fruits must be thinned, 
and the trees somewhat stinted in pot room, 
as when heavily laden it is an easy matter to 
nourish and support the tree with liquid 
manure and top-dressings. The Jefferson 
makes a-handsome dish from a wall, and as 
a dessert Plum-no one could do wrong in 
planting it. It also succeeds as a bush or 
pyramid tree in a pot. Early Plums are al- 
ways in demand. The best of these is cer- 
tainly Rivers’ Prolific, and one tree at least 
should have a place on a wall, though this is 


not otherwise necessary except to obtain a few © 


dishes of early fruit. It succeeds in a pot 
in the orchard house, and. when the fruits 
are of a good size the pots may be plunged 
out to ripen them if the space in the house 
is required. Kirke’s is perhaps the best 
flavoured blue Plum, but to induce it to bear 
freely the roots must be lifted every three 
years or so. 


Among cooking Plums, the Victoria still 
holds a distinct lead. Its great fault is over- 
bearing itself in a good season. To thin the 
fruit on large or even moderately-sized trees 
is in many places impossible, but support 
might be given in the shape of top-dressings 


the tree would not submit to training, and 
was removed. It would be unwise, I was 
going to write impossible, to plant even a 
small collection of Plums without including 
Damsons, the Farleigh Prolific being the best 
for general planting. This makes a good 


shelter tree for planting in double rows on 


the windward side of Apple, Pear, or Cherry 
plantations. If bought in quantity the trees 
can be had very cheaply, and, besides afford- 
ing much needed shelter, heavy crops of fruit 
will be gathered. 


Strawberry plants. 


Those set out in August have made splen- 
did crowns and good foliage, and look like 
yielding excellent results next year. These 
will be gone through once more, both to re- 
lieve the plants of all late-formed runners and 
to. get rid of weeds before winter sets in. 
After this is done they will be afforded a 
mulch of short, strawy manure. Two-year- 
old plants have made good growth during the 
last few weeks, and are now amply provided 
with leaves for the protection of the crowns 
during the winter. If the manuring of old 
plants in the shape of a top-dressing of either 
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old hot-bed materials, spent Mushroom 
manure, or soil from under the potting-shed 
bench has not been done it should be no longer 
delayed. This should be worked close into 
and around the crowns, which, in the case of 
old plants, stand considerably above the level 
of the soil in which they are growing. These 
will give them a new lease of life, particularly 
if the soil has been impoverished through 
neglect to top-dress in previous years. I do not 
advise keeping the plants longer than two 
years, as the finest and best fruits are always 
obtained from young plants. F. W.G. 





Apple Barnack Beauty. 


This is one of the handsomest of dessert 
Apples, but seems to be little known or grown. 
It received an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, a late recognition, yet 
probably it had not previously been presented 
to the Fruit Committee’ I have a fruit now 
before me, handsome in form, conical, and 
having on one side rich colour. Mr. G. Bun- 
yard well describes Barnack Beauty ‘‘ as 
being’ in season from November till February, 
as being a valuable market variety, and a 
good, sound keeper, making a neat tree, and 
of nice flavour.’ Of how many newer varie- 
ties can more be said ? 

This Apple was raised in Messrs. W. and 
G. Brown’s nursery at Stamford, and was 
first brought into notice by the late Mr. R. 
Gilbert, when gardener to the Marquis of 
Exeter at Burghley. Acs Gs 





Cracking in Plums, 


An inquirer recently asked concerning the 
cracking of Plums, and while the answer 
which he received was probably correct, yet 
there are Plums—just as there are Grapes— 
which are predisposed to cracking. The 
reason is the same in both cases. These 
varieties are thinner in the skin than the 
majority, and any excess of moisture is cer- 
tain to result in the cracking of the fruits. 
Among Plums, that very fine variety, Reine 
Claude de Bavay, is, in my experience, a con- 
firmed offender in this respect. At first I 
attributed this propensity to a deficiency of 
lime in the border, but after adding lime- 
rubble the fault persisted. The cracking was 
not in itself very objectionable—fruits which 
crack are very generally the richest in flavour 
—but when the cracks appeared, generally in 
early September, wasps very soon finished the 
crops. Latterly I covered the border in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the roots with 
spare glazed sashes, and this I found had 
the desired effect. Nectarine Lord Napier, on 
a south wall, is also prone to cracking as 
the fruits approach the ripening stage. 

\ W. McG. 


Apple Beauty of Bath. 


I have always considered Beauty of Bath 
to be over-rated, and I am not singular in 
this respect. I grant that the fruits are hand- 
some and pleasant to look upon, but ‘‘ hand- 
some is as handsome does.’’ In many seasons 
Beauty of Bath throws well-coloured fruits 
which are condemned upon reaching the table 
—and justly condemned—as being ‘“ saw- 
dusty.’ Even when grown in pots under 
glass this Apple, apart from its appearance, 
has little to commend it. I have known the 
variety for over 25 years, and have grown it 
in pots, on walls, and in the open, and have 
always found it indifferent. Superior in every 
way are White Astrachan and Duchess of 
Oldenburgh. The former is equally as hand- 
some as Beauty of Bath, and it is of much 
superior flavour and quality. Duchess of 
Oldenburgh is alike useful for dessert and for 
kitchen, and the fruits are very shapely. 
Everyone, perhaps, may not appreciate the 
brisk, spicy flavour of this Apple, yet it is 
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infinitely superior to Beauty of Bath, which, 
however useful it may be from the exhibitor’s 
point of view, does not commend itself to the 
palate. B.D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Medlars. 


In an orchard of which I have recently taken 
possession there is a very prolific Medlar 
tree. I am not familiar with the best uses 
to which this fruit is put, and I should very 
much appreciate any information which you 
could kindly give me. RICHARD BATHER. 

[As a fruit-tree the Medlar is not exten- 
sively grown or highly appreciated in this 
country. It, however, deserves more atten- 
tion than is generally bestowed on it, were it 
only on account of its beauty when in bloom, 
which is such as to entitle it to a place in the 
shrubbery border or even as an ornamental 
standard or bush on the lawn. The Medlar 
will succeed in almost any soil. It is hand- 
some in leafage, flower, and fruit, while its 
unique and sometimes grotesque form renders 
it conspicuous, The fiowers, which are large 
and showy, are produced in great abundance, 
and, expanding as they do somewhat late in 
the season, they escape the late frosts. The 
result is abundant crops of fruit, which is by 
some highly appreciated. 

The Medlar is quite unfit for use until it has 
been what is known as “‘bletted.’’ It re- 
quires a long season to ripen, and may be left 
on the tree until the leaves show signs of 
falling. The fruit should then be carefully 
gathered when quite dry, and spread thinly on 
a shelf in a dry fruit room, or some other 








suitable position should be selected, until the _ 


necessary change or ripening process has been 
completed and it is fit for use. From the fruit 
a delicious jelly, resembling that made from 
the Guava, ig manufactured.. To prepare the 
jelly take some ripe Medlars, wash them, and 
put them into a preserving pan, with as much 
water as will just cover them. Simmer them 
slowly, and when they become a pulp strain 
through a jelly-bag, and to every pint of the 
liquid add 1 lb. of the best preserving sugar. 
Boil till clear, which will occupy about an 
hour. Put into jars and stand on one side till 
cool, when it Should be a stiff jelly. 

There are three distinct varieties, the Dutch 
Medlar, which is very large and somewhat 
coarse, the Royal, and the Nottingham. The 
last is the best flavoured.] 


Pyrus japonica preserving. 

[ have a quantity of fruit on Pyrus 
japonica. They smell very nice. Are they 
edible, and is it the same fruit as the Citron 
of commerce? Could they be boiled in sugar 
or added to pies as a flavouring ? 

Joun KINGSFORD. 

[No, it belongs to the Apple family—Pyrus. 
The fruits make a very fine jelly, the follow- 
ing being the recipe for making the same. 
Peel the fruits as thinly as possible, throwing 
them into a basin of cold water to keep them 
from becoming discoloured. Allow for each 
pound of fruit three pints of cold water. Put 
the fruits into a preserving pan, bring them 
quickly to the boil, and let them boil until 
they are quite soft. Strain the water from the 
fruit, pressing out the juice only. Weigh the 
water and allow a pound of the best cane 
sugar to each pound of water. Put the sugar 
and the water into a clean preserving pan and 
boil quickly, stirring constantly after the 
sugar is melted. When a little dropped on a 
plate jellies pour at once into hot jelly moulds 
or gallipots. Cover while hot with white 
pasted paper and store in the usual way. A 
nice jam can also be made of the fruits. For 
this they must be cored, allowing a pint of 
water to each pound of fruit, the water and 
fruit being weighed together. Allow, as for 
the jelly, a pound of sugar to each pound of 
jelly and water, then boil as for the jelly.] 
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Gentians from seed. 


I should be grateful for information as to 
raising seeds of Gentiana lutea and one of the 
acaulis type. This summer I brought seeds 
of both of these from the Pyrenees. The blue 
(acaulis sub-sp.) I gathered in a sheltered, 
peaty valley, plenty of water near by, about 
7,000 feet to $,000 feet high, but in a granite 
district, no lime at all. Should I be careful 
as to aspect or slope? The position I want 
faces due south. 


~ LEAMINGTON. 


[The seeds of both the yellow Gentian and 
the Gentian of the acaulis type you brought 
from the Pyrenees this summer should be’ 
sown without further delay in pots or pans 
of carefully prepared soil consisting of loam, 
sifted, one part, half part leaf-mould, and half 
part sharp sand. The receptacles should be 
extra well drained to the depth of at least 
an inch. Upon this place the fibrous parts 
sifted out of the loam, press firm, and upon 
this an inch or two of your mixed soil. This, 
again, press firmly, and after having your 
pots or pans prepared in this fashion, stand 


them into a bowl of water and allow the water. 


to soak upwards until the ~surface shows 
glistening moisture all over. Then drain for 
a quarter of an hour and sow your seed 
evenly over the surface and cover very lightly 
with a little more of the mixed soil. Press 
down the surface once more, cover each pot 
or pan with a sheet of glass, and plunge your 
pots in ashes in a shady spot, preferably under 
a wall facing north, and allow to remain 
undisturbed until March. If treated as ad- 
vised, no further watering will be needed 
until March arrives, and the harder pots and 
pans become frozen through, and the longer 
they remain in a frozen state, the better, In 


March examine your pots and remove care- 


fully any small weeds that may have ap- 
peared, soak once more as advised above, and 
stand your pots in a slightly warmed green: 
house or frame, and do not allow the soil to 
become really dry again; perhaps they had 
better be shaded during bright sunshine. 
Seedlings should appear in April, and the 
young plants will be best pricked out into 
fresh receptacles when two true leaves have 
formed. The soil had best be similar as ad- 
vised for sowing, but need not be sifted so 
finely. The resulting plants need careful cul- 
tivation until strong enough to plant out in 
permanent quarters. The acaulis form should 
flower in 1924-25, and the Gentiana lutea may 
take four to five years before flowers are pro- 
duced. Both succeed quite well in good 
loamy soil, and do not object to lime. They 
should be left undisturbed for years if possi- 
ble, especially the G. lutea, which makes enor- 
mous roots and bitterly resents any injury to 
them. The acaulis form can be kept happy 
by annual top-dressings for a number of 
years, and can be increased by careful 
division. S.W. to W., and even N.W. as 
pects, will suit both species, and they should 
not be allowed to suffer from draught. For 
permanent position good loam, deeply dug, 
is as good as anything, but the plants will 
tax your patience before they flower. These 
Gentians are rarely raised successfully from 
seed by beginners or average gardeners, but 
experience teaches that good results are ob- 
tainable by the treatment outlined above. ] 





Dianthus neglectus, 


Few of the species of Pink have as many 
admirers as that. called Dianthus neglectus, 
a well-known beauty, whose specific naime of 


_ guide in seeing that the true plant is obtained, 


Information about either of — 
these two species would be gratefully received. _ 


“mer, 


~ Under the heading of “ Failures” in a re- 


-sand than leaf-mould. 


_ flowers, though freely produced, do not open — 


.compost contains quite a lot of lime, and 


possible, with delectable little white Butter-_ 
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neglectus is hardly justified by the present-day 
popularity of its charming habit and lovely 
flowers. It is one of the choicest of our alpine 
Pinks, and, when well grown, is exceedingly 
beautiful. It is a low-growing plant in its 
best forms, forming a tuft of grass-like leaves, _ 
from which rise neat 4-inch to 6-inch stems 
bearing wonderfully large flowers of a bright 
cherry-rose, with an eye of blue, and a buff- 
coloured reverse. The latter is a pretty safe 


= 


but it is well for a purchaser to see the plant 
in bloom before acquiring it. D. neglectus 
is a variable plant from seeds. According to 
many, this is a difficult plant to cultivate, but 
I have never found it so. My best plants — 
were grown on a level terrace of rock-work, 
in light, sandy loam and grit, and well- 
watered in excessively dry weather in sum- 
It is well to remember that D. neg- — 
pe © aE 


lectus is not a lime-lover. ~ 
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Morisia hypogea, 


cent issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, the 
subject of this note was included as one of 
those which the writer failed to make a suc- 
cess. It grows and flourishes with me in — 
London most happily in a raised bed in a very : 

: 





sunny position, the soil being leaf-mould and | 
sand in about equal parts, or probably more 
It is a very dry posi- 
tion, and the Morisia is planted in the crevices 
of the dry wall retaining the bed, and does 
very well indeed. Last year the soil was 
dust dry, but the Morisias seemed to revel in Bs 
it. It is a plant which is found wild on the 
sandy shores of Sardinia and Corsica, I be- 
lieve,-and it certainly appreciates sand in cul- _ 
tivation. I think a sheet of glass over-it jn 
the winter is a great safeguard, as a wet _ 
winter is its greatest danger. — Bi 
Nortu Lonpon. | 
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Plumbago Larpente. 

One could hardly expect, after so cool and 
wet a summer, so brilliant a display from this 
fascinating plant as last year’s ‘dry and hot — 
season induced, and I should not have been _ 
at all surprised if the flowering had been poor “4 
this year. But though they do not come quite 
up to the high standard they reached in 1921, 
all the clumps which I have growing in a» 
lofty retaining wall—which, by the way, is % 
quite a miniature clifl—are full of bloom, and 
with the flowers well expanded, too. Not in- 4 
frequently my experience has been that thes 


well unless the weather is bright and warm, 
but this season there is nothing to complain - 
of in this respect. This Leadwort is one of 
the most accommodating of wall plants, and 
seems indifferent as to soil, provided it is well 
drained andthe position a sunny one, My 


seems to suit the plants admirably, as they 
go on making ever-increasing clumps year ~ 
after year, giving no trouble whatever. Lime = 
is not essential; the plant does perfectly well 
in a limeless soil, but it does like a wall, and 
grown on the flat it is not always a success. 
It is easily increased from cuttings in th 
spring, and is a good subject for a tow 
garden. N, ake 





Parnassia palustris, 


For the bog garden the ‘Grass of Par 
nassus”’ is one of the daintiest little subjects = 
cup-like blossoms marked with greenish-grey 
veinings and of very refined appearance. A — 
native of this country, it may be found not 
uncommonly in boggy districts, such as ad- — 
join the Norfolk Broads. It is in no way — 
showy, but one of those beautiful little things 
which one gets to love. Nortu Lonpon. 
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_ TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 


This is one of the finest autumn-flowering 
shrubs that we possess, and where so situated 


that it has been kept at least fairly moist- 


throughout the summer it will bear freely its 
darge pyramidal-shaped, densely packed clus- 
ters of blossoms, which are of a creamy white 
colour, but in a sunny aspect become some 
time after expansion tinged with rose. This 
‘Hydrangea is seen to great advantage when 
in a mass, as, for instance, if a bed be planted 
with it'the autumn display will greatly sur- 
pass that of any of the tender bedding plants. 
It is a subject that well repays liberal treat- 
ment, and if a bed be filled with it the display 


of bloom is heightened if the plants are gone 


over early in the spring before the buds com- 
mence to grow, and all straggling shoots cut 
back to a good eye, at the same time remov- 
ing any weak or exhausted wood. A liberal 
top-dressing of well decayed manure will be 
of great service, or if this is not done, the 
same results may be attained if the plants 
are occasionally watered with liquid manure 
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large plantation here, which is situated at 
the foot of an avenue of old Scotch Firs, has 
been wreathed in blossom ever since the end 
of September, which is much in advance of 
the usual time of flowering. 

The unusual display of white bloom is both 
welcome and effective as it rises above the 
masses of glossy dark green leaves. The 
sprays of flowers are also very desirable for 
indoor decoration. The Laurustinus is a 
native of the Mediterranean region and S.E. 
Europe, and is represented in gardens by 


several varieties, none of which, however, ap- 


pear to be quite as hardy as ‘the type, and 
therefore only seen at their best in the milder 
parts of our country, Of these I prefer the 
variety lucidum, with its larger leaves and 
flower-trusses, the latter of a pale pink in the 
bud stage. Its habit is less satisfactory than 
that of the type, owing to the inclination of 
the branches to soar upwards. 

The Laurustinus, in all its forms, loves the 
sunshine and a slightly sheltered position, and 
this, in order to thoroughly enjoy its flowers, 
should be considered when planting is being 





A group of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. A 


during the summer months. In the case of 
this Hydrangea, if the situation be at all dry, 
by far the best way is to make the bed below 
tne evel of the surrounding ground so that 
it can be frequently well saturated with water. 
This Hydrangea can be readily propagated 
from cuttings formed of the current season’s 
shoots, put into sandy soil in a cold frame 
till rooted. Besides its value as an outdoor 
shrub, it is often grown for Covent Garden 
Market. By liberal feeding a fine display of 
bloom is obtained from plants in compara- 
tively small pots, and during the London 
season they find a ready sale. The principal 
care in connection with them is to keep the 


plants well supplied with water and the 


foliage clear of red spider and mildew, both 
of which are sometimes troublesome, es- 
pecially if the plants are kept rather close to 
induce them to bloom early. Liberal syring- 
ing and plenty of air are the two best anti- 
dotes for these pests. 





Viburnum Tinus (Laurustinus). 
Although cultivated in British gardens for 


centuries, this is still one of the most valuable 


evergreen flowering shrubs we have, and 
one which is surpassing itself this year, both 
by the enormous quantities of its fragrant 
white flowers and their early appearance. A 


carried out: The fruits of the Laurustinus 
are of a beautiful blue, but rarely produced in 
sufficient quantity to render the shrub con- 
spicuous. E. M. 


Cercidiphyllum japonicum in 
autumn. 


Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED should 
make a note of this tree, a specimen of which 
I saw recently in the Groombridge Nurseries, 
Sussex, in all its autumn glory. The tree 
was about 15 feet in height and possessed a 
singularly graceful and pleasing appearance, 
there being a bluish tint about its slender 
branches and leaves, the latter now changing 
to a variety of lovely crimson and yellow 
shades. The whole aspect of this tree is most 
graceful and its effect in autumn brilliant. 
Looking up this tree on returning home I 
find that in its wild state it reaches 100 feet 
in height, attaining its greatest dimensions in 
the Island of Yezo, Japan, which rather sur- 
prises me, as plants known to me have made 
slow progress during the past few years. It 
is, therefore, doubtful if half this size will be 
attained in this country. The tree above re- 
ferred to appeared to be perfectly happy and 
making plenty of slender, clean growth. This 
tree was for many years thought to be con- 
fined to Japan, where it is the largest of 
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deciduous trees, but in recent years Mr. 
Wilson has “discovered it also in China. 
Where rich autumn effects are desired this 
tree can scarcely be omitted, and even before 
the leaves—not unlike those of the Judas 
Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum)—develop their rich 
autumn tints it is a tree of distinct interest 
and charm. E... M. 


The Cornish Heath (Erica vagans). 


Native of Southern Britain and Ireland, the 
Cornish Heath (i. vagans) is the last of its 
genus to bloom (or 1 should say to pass out 
of bloom), for although its first flowers may 
appear during July, it. does not reach its 
highest state of perfection until the end of 
September and onwards, from which time it 
is the dominating feature of the Heath gar- 
den, maintaining ‘its picturesque beauty of 
flower and seed vessels well into the winter, 
by which time the charming E. Darleyensis 
and E. lusitanica are showing colour. It 
can truly be said that where a collection of 
hardy Heaths is grown, not a day passes 
without one or other of the species being in 
bloom throughout the year, and even when not 
in bloom most of them are decidedly pretty, 
owing to the warm browns of their seed ves- 
sels. Vhe Dorset Heath (E. ciliaris) and St. 
Dabeoc’s Heath (Menziesia polifolia), even 
at this date—end of October—are carrying a 
fair sprinkling of flowers, but are surpassed 
by the rich masses of E. vagans. Grouped 
in a generous way, the effect is equally good, 
whether mixed or used in separate colours, 
but wherever space permits the most telling 
effects are produced by masses of uneven out- 
line and natural development. This is a 
vigorous and fine Heath for clothing sunny 
slopes, where it will thrive in almost any kind 
of soil except heavy clay and that of a very 
calcareous nature. 1 have, nevertheless, 
known this Heath to flourish in the chalky 
soils of parts of Hertfordshire. When 
covered with its pretty racemes of flowers, 
healthy plants present a graceful and pleasing 
effect, which is sometimes spoilt in gardens 
owing to the annual hard clipping off of the 
old flowers, following which the bushes be- 
come stiff and dumpy, and if this is carried 
to excess, the flower racemes become short 
and less attractive. It is good to remove the 
old flower shoots, but in doing so the plants 
should not be cut into too hard, stiff tufts, 
which destroy their loose and natural charm. 
Besides the type, the flowers of which are 
of a pinkish purple tint, there are several 
handsome varieties, including the white E. v. 
alba, E. v. grandiflora, E. v. carnea, E. v. 
rubra, a striking deep red var., and E. v. 
St. Keverne, a new variety of a delightful 
rosy pink shade, which, in my opinion, is 
the most beautiful of this group. It is by 
no means plentiful at the present time, but 
I find it strikes freely from cuttings. 

Ea: 





Forsythia intermedia spectabilis. 


When seen growing beside the typical F. 
intermedia there can be no doubt as to the 





superiority of this variety (figured on page 


+63), for it is far more free-flowering, the 
blooms also being of a deeper and richer gold. 
Introduced from a Continental nursery, it has 
not been long enough in the country to be- 
come well known, though doubtless, as time 
goes on, it will take the place of the type to a 
great extent. As is the case with the other 
Forsythias, propagation presents no difficul- 
ties, for cuttings of soft wood taken in June 
root quickly and may be planted out in their 
permanent quarters by the end of July. It 
is not advisable to delay taking cuttings either 
of this or the other Forsythias after the wood 
has become firm, for then they root slowly and 
the plants are very weak. 
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The Maiden-hair Tree, 


Beautiful as it is in all stages and at all 
seasons, perhaps the Maiden-hair Tree jis 
more attractive during the autumn, just be- 
fore the leaves drop, than at any other time, 
as then the foliage assumes a bright golden- 
yellow tint, without any suspicion of red or 
crimson, which is to be found more or less 
pronounced in the autumnal tints of most 
trees. Although to an ordinary observer it is 
very different from the. Conifers, this tree 
really belongs to that extensive order, and 
forms one of the few deciduous members of it. 

The Maiden-hair Tree (Salisburia adianti- 
folia) is one of those subjects that might with 
advantage be more frequently planted for 
ornament than at the present day, as it forms 
a handsome specimen, very distinct from any 
other of our hardy trees, while the peculiarly- 
shaped leaves, whence both the specific 
and popular names are derived, form another 
interesting feature. Probably the scarcity of 
the Salisburia is to a certain extent accounted 
for by the fact that it is not very readily pro- 
pagated and makes but slow progress during 
its earlier stages. On this account it is not a 
popular plant in nurseries. After a time, 
however, its rate of growth js fairly rapid, 
though it is never what may be called a quick- 
growing tree. A rather deep, fairly moist soil 
of a loamy nature seems to just meet its re- 
quirements, but it is not very particular in 
this respect, as may be seen by the fine speci- 
men on the shallow gravelly subsoil of Kew. 
As a lawn tree it is seen to very great ad- 
vantage, the whole of its prominent charac- 
teristics being then very noticeable, and_it also 
possesses the merit of thorough hardiness. 
Although comparatively rare, there are a few 
fine specimens of the Maiden-hair Tree to be 
seen in old-fashioned gardens scattered 
throughout the country. The fruits of this 
Salisburia are said to be eaten in China and 
Japan, but they are very rarely if ever pro- 
duced here, as in the first place it is necessary 
for the tree to attain a good size before it 
bears fruit, and, secondly, being dioecious, the 
male sand female flowers are borne on 
separate trees, and most of the larger speci- 
mens seem to be males. There are two or 
three varieties of the Salisburia, and when 
raised from seed there are frequently in- 
dividual differences to be observed in the 
progeny. Thus, in a group of: half-a-dozen 
seedling plants I recently saw, five of them 
had the characteristic golden tint, while the 
remaining one had not commenced to change 
colour, although they were growing side by 
side. The recognised varieties are -macro- 
phylla, whose leaves are larger than those of 
the ordinary form; variegata, seldom con- 
stant in character; and pendula, with more or 
less drooping branchlets; but the typical kind 
is better than any of them. The Salisburia is 
also known by the name of Ginkgo biloba, 


T. 


The newer Cotoneasters. 


It would be a boon if someone in touch with 
the newer Cotoneasters would give us some 
notes on these, especially as regards their 
habit of growth and _ their. fruiting capa- 
bilities. I had the pleasure a few days 
ago of looking over a number. of~ the 
newer introductions, but, as they were not 
named, it was impossible to secure satisfac- 
tory information regarding them. What 
especially struck me was the fruiting capa- 
bilities of some of the plants, the range of 
habit of growth, and the. differences in the 
colouring of the leaves. The berries in some 
were in good clusters and bright scarlet or 
crimson. The species and varieties, like those 
of the Berberises, are now so numerous, how- 
ever, that it is not easy to follow them up, 
but a few notes on what are really the best 
would be of great service to many. Ess. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. — 





Succulents. 


Many of the succulents—a term which in- 
cludes Cacti, Aloes, Cotyledons, and the like 
—are exceedingly decorative. Being also, for 
the most part, easy to grow, it is strange that 
they are not more popular. One objection 
which may be made against them is that there 
exists a sameness about many of the species, 
the specific differences being rather a matter 
for the specialist than for the gardener. Take 
the Aloes as a case in point. There are num- 


bers of species with flowers almost similar in> 


colour and nearly identical in size and shape. 
This, however, is not sufficient reason for 
avoiding the culture of succulents altogether, 
for there is wide enough choice in the class to 
satisfy the most exacting. Good drainage, of 
course, is the secret of the successful culture 
of these plants. Anything approaching 
stagnation leads to damping off. The Aloes 
are worth notice, for, in addition. to itheir 
delicately-coloured flowers, many~of them 
have quite attractive foliage. A. aurantiaca 
has orange flowers shaded with red in the 
early stages. A. abyssinica, of which there 
are many varieties, some with variegated 
leaves, has yellow flowers; an uncommon 
colour amongst Aloes. A. longiflora is 
another yellow-flowered species. 

One of the most distinct of the Cotyledons 
is C. metallica carunculata. It is more curi- 
ous than beautiful, for its fleshy leaves are 
adorned with peculiar excrescences. The 
pink and white C. triflora is a desirable plant 
in the succulent house. Crassula Justus 
Corderoy has attractive pink flowers rather 
more showy than those of the majority of 
plants of the genus. The Euphorbias can 
hardly be classed as succulents, yet one or 
two species might easily be mistaken fot 
Cacti. E. meloformis is particularly Cactus- 
like in habit. E. mamillaris is another species 
which may well be grown along with other 
succulents. Some of the Mistletoe Cacti are 
attractive, more by reason of their curious 
habit of growth than for their flowers, which 
are small, 





Winter-flowering stove plants. 


There are few more showy winter-flowering 
stove plants than the Jacobinias, of which I": 
chrysostephana is the best known. — This 
plant has been known under different names 
at various times; first as Cyrtanthera, then 
as Justicia. At the present time it is often 
met with as Justicia. If struck from cuttings 
in the spring, and_grown on during the sum- 
mer, the Jacobinias will do well in a winter 
temperature of 55 deg. Sub-shrubby in habit, 
with.a terminal cluster of rich orange flowers 
and deep rich green foliage, they are most at- 
tractive. They need plenty of light and air 
during the growing season to prevent the 
plants from running up too tall. \ 

A plant rarely cultivated outside botanic 
gardens is Gynura aurantiaca. The reason 
for this neglect is not very apparent, for it 
is an exceptionally showy species, not only for 
its brilliant orange flowers, but because the 
leaves and stem are clothed with deep violet- 
coloured hairs.. This violet colouration is 
particularly marked on the younger leaves. 

Plumbago rosea superba affords a pleasing 
change from the better known blue P. capen- 
s:s. Peristrophe speciosa, with rich carmine 
purple flowers, is well worth growing, and 
requires the same treatment as the Jacobinias. 
It was originally- described. as Justicia 
speciosa. Negelia Walmsgate Beauty has 
choice, bell-shaped flowers, which are at their 
best just now. There are several of these 
hybrid Negelias which are worth growing ; 
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they are all richly coloured and have velvety 
foliage. One or two small shrubs might well 
be included in any collection. The Ronde- 
letias are useful in this connection, and of 
them R. odorata is one of the best. It has 
bright red, fragrant flowers—in fact, fra- 
grance is common to many of the genus, 
The Bloodberry, or Rouge Plant, is attrac- 
tive by reason of its bright red berries, ar- 
ranged in racemes. The little pale rose- 
coloured flowers are not showy, and it is for 
the fruit alone that the plant is worth grow- 
ing. 
or cuttings; the latter should be inserted in 
the spring and placed in heat. - 
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Plants for cold houses. Ase 


_Someone has recently been asking the ad- 
vice of the editor as to the culture of winter- 
flowering Begonias in a greenhouse which js 
only heated occasionally (see page 527), and 
the difficulties have been- pointed out and 
other subjects suggested. In view of the dear 
fuel problem it is obvious that many green- 
houses cannot be, heated during the coming 
Winter, but it does not follow that one need 


be entirely free from blossoms in such houses 


in spring. As has been pointed out, Wall- 
flowers grown in pots will ‘‘ furnish a long 
display of bloom,” and.those who have not 
tried them should make arrangements for pot- 
ting up plants. at once, Brompton. and 
East Lothian Stocks may be treated in the 
same way and furnish much sweetness. 
Ghent and mollis Azaleas have been men- 
tioned. too. What. glorious 
have! Do not.many folk who have been 
accustomed to keep the stove 
the winter overlook these showy Azaleas, and 
do they not sometimes forget that Camellias 
are not dependent upon heat, and that their 
superb waxy-looking blooms 
cool conditions and remain longer in a good 
state than if grown in warm houses? I think 
so. I think of Spanish and English Irises 
that may be had in flower weeks before those 
out of doors open, and of white and blue 
Campanulas that can be assured if clumps are 
potted in the autumn and grown in a cold 
greenhouse, 





New plants at the R.HS. 
eeting, 

CEeNTauREA Cyanus SILveER 
by Messrs. Barr and Sons. 
white variety of Cornflower. 

CyPRIPEDIUM ALBION, 

Stuart Low. A hybrid of C. niveum and C. 


Astarte, with large flowers, pure white but 


An attractive 


‘With a few purple dots:on the upper sepal. 


GLADIOLUS. Rr. Hon. CounrTEss Beatty, 
shown by Messrs, Kelway and Son. Of ex. 
cellent form, the flowers are white, with a 
large blood-red blotch on the lower side of the 
‘throat. 

LaLio - Cattleya CARMENITA, CLAYGATE 
VAR., shown by Mr. H. J. Bolton, Claygate. 


A hybrid of C. Dowiana and L,-C. luminosa,. 
IS 1S a most attractive and showy flower. 


with buff-coloured perianth and a deep 
purplish-crimson lip lined with gold. 
PRIMULA Mooreana IMPROVED, shown by 
Lady Aberconway. A striking plant with’ 
blue flowers borne with considerable freedom 
on farina-covered stems. 
STREPTOCARPUS PRINCESS Mary. 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, is a large- 
flowered floriferous 
with a yellow throat. 


Rivinas are easily grown from seeds - 


colours these /— 


going most of 


will open under 


TOWNSMaN. » 


QUEEN, shown — 


shown by Messrs. 


shown by 


variety, rose coloured, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Chrysanthemum Mrs. B, 
Carpenter, ; 


This handsome new Chrysanthemum, when 
shown before the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee on October 30th 


by Mr. B. Carpenter, Crouch End, Finchley, 
~ was given a First-class Certificate, 
/ 


When 


shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on October 31st 
it was given an Award of Merit. This is a 
Japanese variety and of handsome propor- 
tions—not by any means coarse—and which 
will no doubt, as it gets better known, be 
valued by exhibitors. It is a sport from Mrs. 
Algernon Davis and has long, graceful, re- 
flexing florets so well shown in our illustra- 
ition. The colour is a beautiful shade of soft 
rosy-pink. The flowers shown measured 10 
inches across and 9 inches deep. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. G. Munro, 
Junr. 


A satisfactory variety this year is this crim- 
son Japanese, and not the least point in its 
favour is the dwarf habit. Some of the plants 
are under 2 feet high from the pots, and 
these have had a full season’s growth. The 





Chrysanthemum Mrs. B. Carpenter. 


chief thing to encourage dwarfness is allow- 
ing plenty of space between the plants, a 
matter that is often neglected. This and 
other kinds that bear flowers of red hues do 
not like sunshine. They burn or scald, and 
a few moments in the morning will be long 
enough to bring this trouble about, if shad- 
ing be not attended to. I have noticed, again, 
that crimson sorts may not have manure 
in any form during the growing season. At 
any rate, they must be treated very sparingly 
in this respect, and it is easy to overdo them 
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with liquid applications when coming into 
bloom. The flowers of the above-named are 
of most brilliant colouring, and the form of 
the same is excellent; but, like all of the 
shade, it suffers in size from a show stand- 
point. It is peculiar of crimson, again, that 
the leaves are liable to burn in the summer 
sun, and maybe one may note this trait and 
fancy there is disease. Freedom from any 
fault this year is attributed in no small way to 
the use of plain soil, nothing except mortar 
rubble being mixed with the loam. S> 


Border Chrysanthemums, 


There are two distinct classes of the out- 
door varieties, one that will blossom naturally 
at the end of August and on through the next 
month, the other that may be made to bloom 
early by selecting certain flower buds. Just 
lately the former made a fine display out- 
side, and the latter are more or less promi- 
nent in the market as high-class specimen 
blooms. The system of culture followed to 
produce these blossoms may not commend it- 
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self to the ordinary grower. The real earlies, 
as I will term them, are, from a market point 
of view, of less importance, inasmuch as the 
huge quantities sent to market for sale com- 
mand but a small figure, and mostly find 
their way to the street hawker. But for the 
border and for general cultivation this type 
is of great use, giving a display of colour 
with quite simple culture. ~In the matter of 
varieties, it appears to me there is more or 
less of a standstill; anyhow, present ones 
seem difficult to improve. 

Although the old kind, Mme, C. Des- 
grange, white, and its yellow form, Gustave 
Wermig, may by some be voted common, it 
would be well if they were seen more fre- 
quently. The bushy habit and freedom to 
bloom are in their favour, besides being very 
early. The same remark applies to Mme. 
Marie Masse and the various forms of the 
type. These flourish in any ordinary garden 
soil, give us big heads of flower to a plant, 
and come in most useful for cutting. The 
original variety is lilac-pink; Horace Martin 
is yellow; Crimson “Marie Masse really a 
bronze ; George Bowness and Rabbie Burns 
shades of cerise; and Ralph Curtis, with 
White Masse, have lemon-coloured shades in 
them ; that is to say, they are not pure white. 
The *‘ Masses” are particularly hardy, and 
will remain unscathed in the ground in the 
winters of most years. Stagnant soil will 
kill them rather than cold. Something 
choicer in the way of bloom may be found 
in the variety Polly, bronze; Golden Polly, 
rich yellow; and Crimson Polly, deep bronze 
shade. These, to my thinking, form the ideal 
early kinds, and with them should be included 
Goacher’s Crimson and a lovely bronze form 
named Bronze Goacher. We want a good 
pink sort to go with the above, also-a satis- 
factory white. Failing these, Normandie, too 
much mauye in the shade to be termed bright, 
and Roi des Blancs, rather tall and straggly 
in growth, but a good white. White Countess 
and Market White are both early, but these 
scarcely come up to one’s ideal. A planta- 
tion of the above in the kitchen garden has 
been excellent this season. The varieties 
named are scarcely hardy, and we therefore 
lift the roots each _year for propagating. 
Carrie, yellow; Harris, light bronze; Leslie, 
deep yellow ; Nina Blick, reddish bronze; Pro- 
vence, pink with gold points, are a few other 
quite early kinds worth erowing, the last- 
named perhaps being a couple of weeks be- 
hind the others. 

All the varieties above mentioned are double 
flowered of the Japanese type- If single 
flowers be liked, such as Carrie Luxford, 
crimson; Bronze Queen; Colin Cooper, yel- 
low; Mrs. H. Woolman, white; John Wool- 
man, pink with white zone; Firebrand, chest- 
nut yellow; and Shrapnel, a new sort of fawn 
shade, should please. 

The semi-early kinds, as remarked, should 
be treated as a separate class. Grown natur- 
ally, they may flower in the open in a favour- 
able season, as they did last year, and carried 
one well on into October with blossoms out 
of doors.. They are too choice, however, ‘to 
be left to the tender mercies of the elements. 
These are worth either one of two things: 
to be cultivated in pots or protection given 
in the open. Many of the kinds flower in. Sep- 
tember if the crown bud—that is, an early- 
formed one—be retained by removing the tiny 
growing shoots which cluster around them. 
This, of course, means that the number of 
blossoms on a plant be curtailed,+ but those 
that do develop are excellent in size and 
general good quality, and are in demand for 
the supply of the better market bloom so 
prominent in florists’ shop windows at the 
present time. The type may-be called French, 
although one or two of the leading growers 
in this country have raised many of the more 
popular sorts. Of such value to the market 
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grower is the class that the culture is of the 
best throughout the summer months. As the 
plants come into bloom, glass or canvas 
structures are fixed over the plantations to 
guard the blooms from frost and rain. Each 
plant is thinned to a certain number of stems. 
these are properly tied, and the whole thing, 
in fact, done on careful business lines. Such 
culture may not commend itself to many who 
might indeed be struck with, the results as 
seen in the markets or at exhibitions, the 
latter more particularly in the North. 


To name all the varieties worth growing 
would appear too much like a catalogue. I 
will be content, therefore, to include a few 
of the esteemed older ones, and then mention 
more or less new kinds of considerable 
promise. An ideal white is Sanctity. This is 
dwarf in growth, and bears flowers of high 
quality. So does Almirante, chestnut-red, as 
well as the brighter form, Red Almirante. 
Cranford Pink appeals in that shade, and 
there is a bronzy sport from it named Good- 
will. Pink Delight is a great favourite. The 
shade is light in colour and pleasing. This, 
too, has given us a bronzy-coloured form. A 
capital yellow is Golden Glow, with flowers 
more incurving in formation than most of the 
earlies, or semi-earlies. Le Pactole is a fine 
bronze; El Draco is nice in amber shade; 
Goldfinch, fawn; Framfield Early White. 
White Countess, again, is fine disbudded; 
a rich yellow is Goiden King, with incurving 
form. About the most valuable of recently in- 
troduced varieties are Harvester, which gives 
really bright bronze-coloured blooms, and is 
excellent, too, in the form of sprays of flower, 
Miss K. G. Thorpe is slightly tinted white, 
and Silver Lining, somewhat similar, but with 
more colour in it. | Lichfield Pink is well 
worth trying. In Blanche du Poitou, a new 
kind from France, there is one which is cer- 
tainly as good as any white in early October ; 
and I think we shall find growers being able 
to bloom it well a month earlier, in which 
case it will become a most popular semi- 
early sort. 


Perhaps it should have been noted, in refer- 
ring to the very early kinds, that some of them 
at least are amenable to disbudding, and by 
this means deep, solid, handsome blossoms 
may be had. 
Crimson groups do produce such, and I had 


The Polly and the Goacher’s. 


forgotten to name two rather new earlies in. 


Goldfinder, yellow, and September Glory, 
bronzy yellow, that should please. The Masse 
family does not, in the varieties, lend itself to 
big blooms, nor does Roi des Blancs. Two 
late kinds, again, which all should grow, are 
Perle Chatillonaise, cream shaded rose, and a 
deeper coloured form named J. Bannister 
should not be severely thinned. These are 
capital in spray form. SEW 253 





Exhibiting Chrysanthemum 
looms. 


At the Guildford Show this year one of the 
classes was for a dozen Japanese flowers in 
one vase, and associated with the exhibits 
was suitable coloured foliage. I do not care 
for too much of the latter, but, still, the 
example noted is a capital way of putting the 
flowers up for effect. Such arrangement 
would find favour at home for rooms and so 
on, and one would like to see more of simi- 
lar classes. Well-grown blooms shown in this 
way are superior, but there is one thing that 
should be insisted upon—this is length of 
stem. A squat display is not striking. I have 
an idea that such a plan of exhibiting the 
blossoms is the only way to keep alive the in- 
terest in the incurved varieties. These look 
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- variety belongs to an amateur, who in a 


_lings of recent date are only mentioned, be- 


more taking when a goodly number of flowers . 


is placed together in a vase and on long 
stems. The same in the case of the smaller 


comes impossible to examine the blooms; one 
_ can only see the tops, and maybe a little 


-or freshness. 
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type of the Japanese; their brilliant colouring 
is often lost in other than a mass. : 
There is one way of showing that seems 
to be revived, and which might well have been 
lost, when exhibitions were discontinued for 
a time; I refer to the formal group of plants 
in pots. The Chrysanthemum does not lend 
itself to be huddled together in a mass, with 
one bloom hiding the defects, perhaps, of the 
other. The idea of these groups often is to 
fill the sides of buildings where the shows _ 
take place But this is not of so much im- 
portance as the quality of exhibits. Circular 
groups are much the more interesting. ‘The 
short plant with one big bloom is telling in 
the latter arrangement, as well as being an 
example of good culture; and when a relief is 
afforded by the mixture of plants with spray- 
like branches of smaller flowers, the effect 
may be excellent. One has also become tired 
of the flat-board method of showing these — 
very fine flowers. Or, at any rate, if they 
must be so presented, it is time more room 
were allowed them. No one can exhibit 
properly, flowers, 10 inches or more across, 
pushed together only 7 inches apart. It be- _ 
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more of those which take up the front line. If 
anyone can invent something. that shall be — 
similar to the basket idea of putting up Roses 
—well, then, a new interest will be started. 
The only fault of the vase way of showing = 
as we know it to-day is that it encourages 
only a few varieties—these the biggest But — 
it has this in its favour: one can see the 
whole of the flowers. DUAR Rae Fe mg ES 
In connection with exhibiting, competitors 
are beginning to find out how unnecessary 
it is to take old-time trouble of ‘carrying 
blooms a distance in water. They thus 
materially lighten their luggage; and really, 
if packed tightly, these lose nothing in shape 
With flowers, the petals of — ~ 
which had been arranged before they left 
home, matters were different. It would 
seem that some competitors, at least, want = 
reminding of the importance of naming the 
specimens. Good, or rather experienced, ones 
always do; but not a little of the naming is 
done still in a rough way, and thus the in- — 
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terest of the Jooker-on is lost, be such an x 


exhibit ever so fine. _. Mayrorp. ra 
Chrysanthemum Majestic. 


This Japanese variety is regarded as being | 
about the most important gain of the past — 
decade ; not so much perhaps for its own merits - 
as that it is likely to be the forerunner of a 
type useful in every respect. I have already, 
this season, seen blooms of this variety fully — 
open, and I am looking upon it more as a 
late November and up to the end of the year 
kind. Not only is the flower good, and double 
whenever it opens, but the growth of the — 
plant is superb. Very handsome specimens — 
may be obtained for.exhibition, and it is ~ 
equally fine as a bush plant, curtailed some- 
what in the number of stems and blooms, — 
One has seen seedlings in flower from Majes- 
tic of particular merit, the chief-differences 
from the parent being florets of remarkable 
lasting powers and pleasing colouring. i 
Amber, bronze, and the like shades are ever 
popular because of their effect in artificial ~~ 
light. The credit of originating the above 


happy cross blended the colours of a whiteand 
a yellow-shaded crimson—to be exact, Queen 
Mary and Thomas Lunt, both well knewn to 
growers of big blossoms. At present the seed- s _ 
cause some of those engaged in rearing new 
kinds have expressed the opinion that from 
Majestic it would not be possible to obtain — 

seeds. © SHS 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Notes from Kew. 


Quite the most interesting plant at Kew to- 
day is the Silk Cotton Tree, Pachira macro- 
carpa. A native of Mexico, it thrives in the 
genial atmosphere of the Palm House. 
leaves are handsome, but the most striking 
feature of the plant is its enormous brown- red 
flowers, with recurved, silky petals. Another 
good tree growing under glass is Hernandia 
denudata. The Hernandias are not too com- 
mon in cultivation, and this species is par- 
ticularly attractive. Two very distinct Acacias, 
A. urophylia and A. platyptera, are in flower, 
but more attractive are the brilliant orange 
blossoms of Cestrum aurantiacum, an ever- 
green shrub, suited by cool greenhouse con- 
ditions. 

Out of doors there is still much to attract 
visitors. Many of the summer-flowering 
shrubs are resplendent with brightly-hued 
fruits, the Pyracanthas being particularly bril- 
liant this autumn. — Various species of 


The- 


coloured of our hardy plants. The shrubby 
Polygonums are hardly desirable subjects for 
any but the wild garden. P. polystachyum is 
not quite so rampant as some of the other 
species, and bears quantities of quite pretty 
cream-coloured flowers. — 

Several varieties of Clematis are quite good 
at the present time, mostly those of the Viti- 
cella type. The dark velvety purple Gipsy 
Queen and the violet purple Jackmanni 
superba, both of the Jackmanni type, were 
splendid ; so, too. were the curious yellow C. 
orientalis tangutica and €. akebioides. 





Salvia turkestanica. 


This which we figure to-day is a hardy 
perennial Salvia from Western Asia. It 
grows to a height of 3 feet, and has angular 
stems, with fragrant foliage. The flowers 
are white in whorls and surrounded by pale 





Salvia turkestanica. 


Ceanothus are flowering still; in fact, both 


~C. Ceres and C. Gloire de Versailles looked 


like going on for some considerable time. 
Clerodendron foetidum looked happy 
massed against a wall, and its deep pink 
flowers are sweetly fragrant, a fact which 
gives rise to some curiosity as to the reason 
for its name. Near by we found Sutherlandia 


_frutescens, the Cape Bladder Senna, not to be 


confused with the well-known hardy Bladder 
Senna. This is an interesting plant botani- 
cally, and it seemed to thrive in the open 
border, although it is usually treated as a 
tender plant. It is more popular on the Con- 
tinent than here; its orange-scarlet flowers 
lend themselves well to decoration. Many of 
the Senecios are very showy. S. elegans and 
S. pulcher are good species for autumn flower- 
ing. Both of them are purple, with yellow 
discs, but the former is a half-h ardy annual, 
and the latter a hardy perennial. 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. T. Sander and Aster 
Amellus King George we noted being used for 
massing with good effect, whilst the distinct 
Aster diffusus horizontalis was attractive in 
one of the hardy plant borders. Hieracium 
aurantiacum is a very old favourite, but it 
still remains one of the most brilliantly- 


~pink-edged bracts. Being so hardy and vigor- 


ous and indifferent to heat and cold, it is 
a useful plant for the hardy plant border. 


Work of the week. 


Having a surplus of the pretty Génothera 
mexicana rosea it was decided to use the 
plants to carpet thinly-planted Azaleas. The 
ground having been previously cleaned and 
prepared enabled the planting to be done at 
once... Mignonette in many “varieties which 
was used as a carpet to the Azaleas during 
the past summer has been, and is still, much 
admired, the delicious fragrance even at this 
date being noteworthy. Cnothera taraxaci- 
folia has now been transferred to a large bed 
containing Clematises and hardy Ferns, the 
plants being used sparingly in order that their 
trailing growths may spread among the 
fronds of the Ferns, which should form an 


admirable groundwork for the immense white 


and pink flowers. The grey-leaved Veronica 
incana has been used to form an edging to a 
bed of Roses. Ground has been prepared and 
planted with Mdlle. de Kejegu and Le Progres 
Roses, and a large bed filled with Joseph Hill 
and Irish Fireflame Roses thas been well 
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dressed and broken up to a depth of g inches, 
and the Purple Meadow Rue (Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum) planted freely between them 
in the form of an experiment, as this beautiful 
plant appears to lose its vigour after the first 
year or two when planted ‘alone. I am also 
of opinion that a cool, moist, and even lightly 
shaded root run favours this plant when de- 
veloping its graceful flower-spikes, hence. the 
reason for trying it among the Roses. 

Many shrubs have recently arrived, in- 
cluding Magnolias, Sweet Bay, Heaths, etc., 
but as the ground intended for them is in need 
of preparation these have been heeled in in 
the reserve garden for the time being. The 
ground which is to be broken up two spits 
deep is now well in hand. Low walls have 
been erected and filled with a mixture of 
alpine flowers, including Sweet Violets, and 
a group of the white Menziesia polifolia alba 
has been added to the Heath garden. The 
grubbing out of a group of large Berberis 
Thunbergi has been done, as the site is needed 
for a plantation of the summer-blooming 
Magnolia parviflora. Further batches of cut- 
tings of half-hardy plants, such as we find 
indispensable for the flower garden, have been 
taken. 

The carriage drives are receiving attention 
in the removal of weeds following the applica- 
tion of weed destroyer, the verges on each 
side to a depth of 5 feet being cleared out at 
the same stime of all kinds of growth. Gar- 
den seats, chairs, and boats Bae. for the clean- 
ing of the Water Lilies have now been stored 
away for the winter. E. M. 





Cranmore Place, Chislehurst. 


This, the residence of Mr. J. Deurrance, has 
long been noted for its beautiful gardens and 
Roses. There ate no less. than “three large 
Rose gardens, each bed devoted to one 
variety, the newer kinds well represented 
among the various classes.. One garden is 
planted with red varieties only, but it oc- 
curred to me had a bed or two of whites been 
included it would have shown up the various 
reds to better advantage. Of these the majo- 
rity. were Hybrid Teas. Among them I 
noted Augustus Hartmann, very full and 
blooming profusely ; General McArthur, par- 
ticularly free and sweetly scented; Red-Letter 
Day, with lovely velvet-like petals ; while 
Florence Haswell was very free, and for size* 
and brilliancy H. V. Machin takes a deal 
of beating. General Jacqueminot, still a fine 
old Rose, was vigorous. In the background 
were several standard weeping Dorothy Per- 
kins. No. 2 garden was also represented by 
one variety only in each bed, and included 
such good Roses as G. C. W aud, rose suf- 


fused orange, fine for exhibition ; Edith 
Cavell, Mrs. E. G. Hill, pale pink; Lady 


Ashtown, of a deeper tint, very free and ro- 
bust; Mrs. W. J. Grant, rosy pink, fragrant 


-and free; Duchess of Wellington, a “deep 
saffron yellow, of good habit and free; 


Golden Emblem, very fine; Lady Pirrie, deep 
coppery salmon, also free; Margar et Dickson, 
white with a pale flesh centre ; Lady Hilling- 
don, a deep apricot yellow ; Betty, a mixture 
of coppery Rose and golden yellow. The 
Polyantha group included Jessie, bright 
crimson, very dwarf; Comte G. De Roch- 
mur, General-Superior Janssen, a_ strong 
grower; Mme. E. Levavasseur, bright crim- 
son; Erna Teschendorff, crimson ; and Dora 
Van Tets, an improvement on Jessie. The 
third garden allocated to all Roses included 
many “of the old well-known varieties, such 
as La France, Marie van Houtte, Catherine 
Mermet, Dean Hole, Caroline Testout, Mrs. 
John Laing, Frau Karl Druschki, and Dr. 
Andry. American Pillar is a most useful Rose 
for cutting, and Paul’s Crimson Climber in 
a like manner, while the old Musk and York. 
and Lancaster varieties are not overlooked. 
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A very fine Cedrus atlantica glauca stands 
near the house, while on the lawn facing 
south a good specimen of Arbutus Andrachne 
looks the picture of health, and has flowered 
freely this season. There is also a herbaceous 
garden confined to all blue flowers, such as 
Delphiniums, some very fine unnamed seed- 
lings of which more will be heard, Phacelia 
campanularia, Aconitums, the dwarf Delphin- 
ium Blue Butterfly, Anchusas, etc. The glass 
structures are extensive. Tree Carnations are 
well grown, included being all the best varie- 
ties. There were good crops of Peaches and 
Nectarines in the ripening stage. The kitchen 
garden is well cropped, though rather ex- 
posed. On the south side is a wall which is 
covered with Peach and Nectarine trees, 
which carried excellent crops; foliage clean 
and healthy. _No protection whatever was 
afforded during the early spring, a_ trifle 
puzzling to some of the older hands who pin 
their faith to blinds or a double thickness of 
netting. J. Mayne. 





Why amateurs fail with hardy 
plants. 


It may be useful to some readers if I put 
together a few notes as to why those ama- 
teurs who are fond of bedding frequently 
fail when they attempt to decorate their gar- 
dens with hardy plants. The principal cause 
is an overweening admiration for trimness, 
neatness, and a general shaven and tidy look. 
Even with bedding plants this blunder-is com- 
mitted. Where bedding is properly carried 
out many of the beds are turned up rough 
for the winter, almost as rough as ploughed 
land. Those which are planted for spring, 
as well as summer effect, have six or more 
inches of fresh soil added before the summer 
bedders are planted. But this will not do 
for the bedding amateur; his beds must be 
raked flat and tidy all the winter, and the 
consequence is that the soil is not in a good 
state in spring, and the plants make a poor 
growth. When the bedding man plants hardy 
flowers, he plants them without the slightest 
acquaintance with their requirements. Plants 
requiring leaf-mould only, and which fresh 
manure will kill, are placed next to plants 
which will take strong manure. Shade- 
loving plants are placed in the sun, and sun- 
loving plants in the shade. The bedding 
man cannot bear the sight of a withered leaf 
or a flowerless plant, consequently he kills 
most of his bulbs, and weakens his herbace- 
ous plants by cutting off the leaves the 
moment the bloom is over. Perhaps the most 
fertile sources of-failure, however, are digging 
and forking over the borders in winter and 
summer. Many plants make a free root 
growth in the autumn, and although the 
actual feeding roots die in the winter, the 
trunk roots remain, and-shoot out fresh fibres 
when the plants start in the spring. Digging 
amongst the plants, wounds and tears the 
roots, and cuts them off, and a weakly 
growth is the result. When the plants begin 
to grow, weeds begin to grow also, and in- 
stead of hand-picking them, or hoeing them 
with a hoe which will not penetrate more than 
an inch, all the roots are cut and torn, and 
the plants make a miserable bloom. 

A fertile source of failure springing from 
over-tidiness is the refusal of suburban gar- 
deners to set apart a corner for manure, leaf- 
mould, and rubbish, to replenish the soil when 
required. J have frequently noticed the gar- 
dens visible from the railways about London, 
and in no single instance have I ever noticed 
any provision for good cultivation—no hot- 
beds or heaps of rotting manure, no piles 
of charred refuse and trimmings, no heaps 
of Grass mowings and leaves rotting into leaf- 
mould—all is swept and garnished, clean and 
tidy, and the plants starving, and all that 
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would keep them in health periodically carried 
away or burnt to ashes. It cannot be too 
widely known that the small heap of ashes 
which remains when a plant is burnt is all 
that the plant has taken from the real soil. 
The rest of its food is partly absorbed from 
the air and partly from decaying matter, 
vegetable and mineral, mixed with the soil, 
so that if what a plant takes of these is not 
annually returned to the soil, it becomes im- 
poverished and the plant dies. D. 


Polygonum vaccinifolium. 


This is a beautiful trailer for a shady and 
rather moist position, and for draping a 
large rock is very useful, soon making a 
veritable curtain of elegant foliage. If trail- 
ing over a rock with crevices, the trails will 
root from the joints, and it can easily be 
propagated in this way or by laying a stone 
over one of the trails, when roots will soon 
form ; or it can be rooted easily from cuttings. 


W. O. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Planting bulbs. 


I have just moved to a house which, un- 
fortunately, faces East. There are several 
beds for flowers in the front of the house, and 
I am very anxious to know what I can put 
in these to give a good glow of colour and 
to flower continuously from spring to autumn. 
I would like, if possible, to plant bulbs, so 
that the beds would not require much atten- 
tion for some time. My idea was to plant 
golden yellow Crocus, white Crocus, a good 
yellow trumpet Daffodil, Pheasant Eye Nar- 
cissus, and Bouton d’Or Tulips, and when 
these are going off to sow Shirley Poppies 
in orange and yellow over the border. What 
could I put down to give a show of colour 
in autumn? Do you think that my selection 
of bulbs is a suitable one for an East bed? 
On the East side of the house there is also 
a border which stretches right round the 
house to the West side. It has a number 
of trees and shrubs in it.. I am having some 
of these removed and the trees cut back, and 
would like to put a lot of bulbs there. What 
could I put-to follow Daffodils and Crocuses, 
and not leave the bed bare? Would you sow 
Poppies there also, or would it be too tire- 
some to have all the front of the house in 
yellow from spring to autumn? My idea was 
to get the good sunny colour. Also, will 
Poppies (Shirley) do in that aspect, and in 
slight (not much) shade? I am anxious to 
plant these borders now, and not to have to 
touch them for a few years. 

E. DE C. WHEELER. 


[A few more varieties might be included in 
the bulb list if you want a continuation of 
flower; as, for instance, an early and a later 
trumpet and an early and later chalice cup 
Daffodil. If you also want a summer and 
autumn display late-flowering bulbs must be 
avoided; the foliage would hardly be suf- 
ficiently matured to allow for removal pre- 
paratory to sowing annuals. If a display is 
required right away until the advent of frost 
of the more enduring annuals, it would be 


advisable to plant the bulbs*in blocks and fill- 


intervening spaces with the annuals. _ If 
plants are to remain on the ground several 
months fairly deep cultivation is essential, 
and this can hardly be done without disturb- 
ing bulbs. The Poppies should do very well 
in such a position, and would help in the 
‘study in yellow’? which appeals to many 
in flower-garden arrangements, embracing as 
it does such a variety of shades, from pale 
primrose to deep orange. Tropzeolums or 
Nasturtiums, Tagetes, Marigolds, Calendulas 
in different heights, would all be available, 
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and a ‘good strain of dwarf Antirrhinums 
should be included. Any borders or portions 


of same, however, the sowing or planting of. 


which is not to be an annual affair, may at 
once be planted with perennials in variety, the 
present being a capital time for the same. ]— 


Plants for herbaceous border. 


Will you please tell me where to get really 
reliable plants for the herbaceous border that 
will flourish next summer? I want to put in 
the very best, so as to have the border really 
beautiful. 
of the house, and gets lots of sun. I want 
lots of Phloxes and good Delphiniums. It 
is not too late to plant these, is it? Could 
you tell me also where to get a couple of 
good little Almond and Peach trees? 

KE. DE C. WHEELER. 


[You will find all the best perennials 
enumerated in recent numbers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, and the best growers who make 
a speciality of hardy plants advertising in its 
columns. You cannot do better than apply 
for a catalogue, in which the height, colour, 
and time of flowering of each species and 
variety are generally given, when you will be 
able to make the most suitable selections for 
the different positions. Those on the spot are 
the best judges in this respect. A nursery- 


man supplying fruit trees and shrubs would — 


have the Peach and Almond. Ask for the 
dwarfest standard they have or bushes.] 


Increasing the double Gypsophila. 
I should be obliged if you could tell me 


the best way to propagate the double form of 


NEmo. 


[The only safe way to increase this plant 
from cuttings is to place the stock plant in 


Gypsophila paniculata. 


a cool greenhouse in February, so potting it 


that the tuft of the root stock is well in sight. 
All old flowering stems and growths must 
be cut away ‘as low as possible. In the 
course of a week or two young shoots appear, 
and these, when 3 inches long, must be de- 
tached with care from the root stock,;~with a 
heel attached. These should be inserted with- 
out further preparation into sandy soil, and, 
if no dung frame is available, cover the cut- 
tings with a bell-glass. As not many shoots 
issue from the base of any plant, it may be 


necessary or advisable at least to pinch out 


the points of the first-made shoots, to en- 
courage the formation of others at their base, 


treating them when ready as recommended | 


above. The cuttings must never be made to 
a joint. ] 
Sweet Williams failing, 


Would you kindly tell me the cause of the 
spots in enclosed Sweet Williams? They 


have flowered well all the season, and now ~ 


every plant in the garden has become diseased 
in this way. They have all been pulled up 
and burnt. Would it be safe to plant young 
Sweet Williams in the same place, and, if not, 


what precautions should be taken to make 


the ground wholesome again? __ 5 
M. G. FRanks. 


[Your Sweet. Williams are badly attacked by 
Carnation rust (Puccinia arenarie), This 


fungus attacks all plants belonging to the 


Carnation, family, and has probably spread to 
your Sweet Williams from some weeds. A 
sharp look out should be kept for related wild 
plants, and they should be destroyed. We 


should advise you not to plant Dianthus of — 


any kind on the same soil for two years; nor 
should you have Gypsophila or anything of 
the same family. 
tacked by the fungus, so they will be safe. 
If you wish to grow the same plants the 
soil must have a good dressing of quicklimre 
to kill the fungus spores.] 3 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





= 6 
Southern Counties. 
Broad Beans, sowing. 

The soil being now in splendid working 
condition, the sowing of Broad Beans to 
stand the winter should be carried out. Such 
sowings will result in an early crop being 
obtained, as the plants will pass through an 
ordinary winter unharmed. Round-seeded 
Peas may also be sown at the same time, but, 
as the results are more precarious than in the 
case of Broad Beans, and, further, since the 
introduction of varieties which, with careful 
cultivation, will yield crops quite as early 
when sown after the turn of the year as those 
raised in autumn, the practice is now seldom 
resorted to. Where 


Asparagus 

is grown in proportion to the demand, both 
for cutting in spring as well as to allow of its 
being forced through the winter, a start can 
now be made. If fire-heat is out of the ques- 
tion, a two or three light frame on a hotbed 
consisting of two-thirds or three-parts fresh 
fallen leaves and the remainder stable manure 
will, when filled with crowns, yield a good 
supply. The demand can be met in this way 
throughout the winter if the frames can be 
spared. Some 4 inches of nice light soil for 
placing on the hotbed to place the crowns 
upon and for working between them after- 
wards are the only other thing necessary. 
Afford sufficient water at a temperature of 
85 degs. to moisten the soil over and around 
the crowns, and shade the frames: if blanched 
heads are required. Cover down at night to 
conserve warmth, and adimit little or more air 
in the forenoon in bright weather. For this 
and other purposes collect tree leaves as they 
fall, and store in some accessible place where 
they can be drawn upon as required. Lift 
and lay in ashes a good stock of Horseradish 
for winter use. Push on with Celery mould- 
ing, and make ready another Mushroom-bed, 
so that no break in the supply shall occur at 
any time. The present is a good time for 
effecting any needed attention in the kitchen 
garden in regard to the remaking of walks, 
the removal of Box edgings, and substituting 
tile or rough stone edgings for them from a 
labour-saving point of view, as well as in 
doing away with a harbour for slugs, etc. 


Top-dressing. 

This becomes necessary every few seasons 
in regard to the alleys of borders in which are 
Peaches, Apricots, choice Pears, cordons or 
otherwise, Cherries, and Plums, as the soil 
for a depth of a few inches, from various 
reasons, becomes in course of time inert and 
worn out. Fibrous roots near the surface 
being so very essential with respect to the 
successful cultivation of the fruits named, or 


‘any, for the matter of that, this important 


detail should have strict attention. 


Herbaceous borders. 


Much trimming and a partial cutting down 
of many of the occupants are now necessary 
to preserve a tidy appearance. The Starworts 
have for weeks past made a brave show. 
These should be relabelled before cutting them 
down, when division of ‘the stools can be done 
later, or, if preferred, in spring. Outdoor 
Chrysanthemums should also as regards re- 
labelling be given the same attention. Push 
on with the replanting of beds and borders 
from which summer-flowering subjects have 
been removed, and get bulbs planted. The 
lifting and replanting of trees and shrubs can 
also be undertaken with every chance of their 
succeeding, as the soil is now in excellent 
working condition. / 


Midland Counties. 


Vines. 

The pruning and cleansing of all Vines 
should be carried out as soon as convenient, 
it being beneficial to them to allow as long 
a rest as possible. If a suitable fruit-room is 
available for storing, Grapes will last in good 
condition if cut and placed in water, provided 
they are examined frequently and bad berries 
removed as soon as detected. In pruning 
young, vigorous Vines do not leave too much 
wood. They may be safely cut back to two 
good buds. In the case of old Vines, it is 
advisable not to prune quite so hard. If the 
Vines have been infested with insects 
thoroughly wash and dress the rods with a 
strong solution of Gishurst Compound. Vines 
which have not been infested with insects may 
be simply given a good washing, as nothing 
is gained by dressing where there is nothing 
for the dressing to destroy. Of all the in- 
sects the Grape grower has to contend with, 
mealy-bug is most to be dreaded. For dress- 
ing Vines badly infested with mealy-bug I 
have found the following very safe and effec- 
tual if used with care: One pint of gas-tar, 
two wine-glassfuls of petroleum, a 3-inch pot- 
ful of flowers of sulphur, and three pints of 
clay. Well boil and thoroughly mix these 
materials, adding sufficient water for thin- 
ning’. The Vines should not be scraped, but 
all loose bark removed with the hand. When 
cold apply the mixture with a paint-brush, 
rubbing it well into all the old wood, but 
taking great care not to touch the buds. After 
the cleansing is finished, remove the old and 
loose soil from the surface of the border, and 
if the border is found to be dry, give a good 
watering, then top-dress with fresh compost 
to which has been added an approved Vine 
manure. 


‘Poinsettias 


are now forming their flower bracts, and 
should be assisted by applications of diluted 
stimulants, affording a rather warmer atmo- 
sphere than formerly, which is necessary to 
encourage the bracts to fully develop. A mini- 
mum temperature of 65 degs. at night is suit- 
able, and it may be allowed to rise 1o deg. 
during sunny days. Admit a little air on all 
favourable occasions, but on no account allow 
draughts of cold air to reach the plants. 
Syringe them lightly overhead when closing 
the house in the afternoon. When the bracts 


_ have fully developed, the atmospheric mois- 


ture and high temperature should — be 
gradually reduced, so that the plants will be- 
come sufficiently hardened for use for indoor 
decoration if required. 


Trees in pots 

that are intended for furnishing the orchard- 
house, if still in the open, should be plunged 
to the rims of the pots in leaves or ashes to 
prevent the pots being broken by frost. 


Broad Beans. 

A small sowing may now be made in a 
sheltered position where the soil is fairly well 
drained, for although this Bean delights in a 
heavy soil in summer, it is not advisable to 
sow on heavy land at this date. Germination 
is slow at this season, and many of the seeds 
would perish in very wet conditions. For 
this sowing dwarf, hardy varieties, such as 
Beck’s Green Gem, Mazagan, and Dwarf 
Cluster, should be chosen, as these are more 
suitable than the taller-growing kinds. When 
the plants appear above ground it will be 
necessary to protect them from the ravages of 
slugs with a good dressing of soot and lime. 


F, W. G. 
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Scotland. 


Cuttings of fruit bushes.’ 

While it is generally better to rely upon the 
nurserymen for young bushes of Currants 
and Gooseberries, yet there are in some gar- 
dens favourite kinds which are difficult to 
procure. Cuttings, therefore, of such kinds 
may now be taken, tied in bundles, and heeled 
in until a wet day arrives, when they can be 
properly ‘‘ made’’ and prepared for insertion 
at the base of a wall or other convenient 
place. 


Pruning. 

Early pruning is always advisable, and as 
soon as the foliage drops a beginning ought 
to be made with Currants, Gooseberries, and 
bush fruits generally. The foliage of Plums 
upon the walls is generally. the earliest to fall, 
and these trees can be attended to as soon 
as it is possible to do so. Avoid using the 
knife, as far as may be, among Plum trees. 
Too severe pruning is more than likely to 
result in gumming, or, what is worse, in a 
species of branch-dying not dissimilar to that 
which plays havoc with Apricots. Pear trees 
on walls and on espaliers will, in the natural 
course of events, be ready for attention after 
the training of the Plums has been completed. 


Lifting the roots of Vines. 


If the crop has been continuously unsatis- 
factory for a few years, or if shanking has 
been prevalent, there is nothing for it but to 
lift the roots and renew the drainage and the 
border. In lifting the canes save all the roots 
as intact as possible, and after seeing to the 
drainage and remaking the border prune any 
damaged or bare roots and replant at a depth 
of 8 inches. No plants in pots ought at any 
time, but especially after remaking, to be set 
on Vine borders, and in the case of remade 
borders a coating of leaves on the outside 
portion is advisable. The leaves may be pre- 
vented from blowing away by placing a few 
inches of long, littery manure over them. 


Cold frames. 

During winter cold frames can be turned 
to a variety of uses. Some of them will now 
be filled with Violets: These ought to be 
freely ventilated, but heavy rains must be 
warded off or the foliage will rot. Bulbs of 
all descriptions may be accommodated in cold 
frames after being removed from the plung- 
ing-bed, and until they are required for forc- 
ing. Strawberry plants in pots, too, will now 
be better in frames until they are required in 
the forcing house. The pots may be plunged 
in ashes and the sashes kept off save during 
periods of heavy rain. The plants, if 
plunged, will not require much attention in 
the way of watering, although, of course, 
they must be regularly inspected. 


The kitchen garden. 

So far as other work permits, the digging, 
ridging, and trenching ought to be pushed 
along as rapidly as is consistent with 
good craftsmanship. It is an error to ‘ slim 
over’? the preparation of the soil—an error 
which, in due course, bears evidence against 
slovenly or careless work. In trenching, all 
the Pea haulm, Bean straw, cut-over herbace- 
ous stems, and everything of that nature may 
profitably be buried. Manure gets scarcer, 
and what was formerly despised is now 
rightly being more extensively used. Light 
porous soils are benefited by a dressing of salt 
—say half a pound per square yard. Gas 
lime is useful for insect-ridden gardens. One 
pound per square yard is the orthodox allow- 
ance. Light, strawy, stable manure is, ad- 
mittedly, to be preferred for heavy and re- 
tentive soils to decomposed material from 
cow or bullock sheds. W. McG. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 





Flower garden. 


Raising winter -flowering plants. 

I pointed out last week ‘that we all took 
much more interest in plants of our own 
raising than in those procured from outside 





Fig. 1._Rooted Solanum cutting. 


sources, and that, though it was too late to 
be of any use as regards the coming winter’s 
plants, yet I would give you some hints as to 
the raising of your next year’s Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and Solanums. I 
will not go beyond these, because they are the 


plants which everybody knows, and they_ 


do not present any difficulties in their 
cultivation. ~I will take the last-named first, 
because it presents even fewer difficulties than 
the others, most satisfactory plants being pro- 
duced with the absolute minimum of trouble 





Fig 2 —Solanum in small pot. Pinch 
where marked p+, 
or of skill. Though for several reasons I 


prefer to grow these from cuttings struck at 
the end of March, they are most easily raised 
from seeds—as easily, in fact, as a Tomato, 
which belongs to the same family. Cuttings 


are made from the young growths which are ~ 


produced after the old plants have been cut 
back at the end of their season. The ‘seeds 


are’ gathered by bursting open the berries, 
which are literally packed with them, and 
these are sown in March. - When the cutting 
is rooted, as in Fig. 1, or when the seedling 
is strong enough, it is potted into a small 
pot and still kept in the greenhouse. When 
it has established itself and grown it is nipped 
back (see Fig. 2) in order to make it. break 
into side growths. By the middle of May all 
that remains to be done is to turn the plants 
out of their pots and put them together in 
some convenient spot in the garden where 
they can be attended to. All the attention 
they need is occasional watering in very dry 
weather and an occasional pinching back to 
make them bushy. They begin to flower and 
to form berries at an early age, and in Sep- 
tember, when the berries are well set and 
swelling, take them up with plenty of soil 
around their roots and pot them. Water 
them and_keep them shaded for a few days 
and you will have plants at least equal to the 
one figured last week. 

PRIMULAS AND CINERARIAS May be bracketed 
together, for their treatment from sowing up 
to the time for ‘housing them is, generally 
speaking, identical. For amateurs the be- 
ginning of June is a very suitable date for 
sowing. Trade growers make their first sow- 





Fig. 3.—Primula seedling in July. 


ing in May, but the principal sowing in June. 
Mix up a compost of loam, not too. finely 
disintegrated, leaf-mould passed through a 
fine sieve, and silver sand. 
that when the compost is too fine and con- 
tains sand it is apt to dry out too quickly at 
this time of year when evaporation is at~its 
greatest. Thoroughly crock the pot or the 
pan, whichever you use, and fill to the brim 
with the compost, pressing it down firmly and 
quite evenly. Then saturate it, using a fine- 
rosed watering pot, and when it has drained 
evenly distribute the seeds quite thinly over 
the surface and lightly cover with fine soil or 
sand. Stand them in a shady place and cover 
with brown paper till the seeds begin to come 
up, then remove the paper, but keep shaded 
from the sun. Sprinkle daily and never once 
allow the soil to get absolutely dry. It will in 


ail probability be some six weeks. before the _ 


seedling is as strong as that in Fig. 3, but 


when it has reached that stage there should _ 


be no delay in transferring it to a 3-inch pot 
(Fig. 4), using a compost very similar to that 
in which it has been growing. Beyond any 
question the best way to grow young 
Primulas and Cinerarias is in a cold, shallow 
frame facing north, and in which they are 
removed from the glass by only a few inches, 
and standing on an ash bottom. Though 
they escape the direct rays of the sun it will 
be found that a little shading, removed during 
the afternoon, will be necessary in exception- 
ally warm weather, and at all timesthey 
must have plenty of fresh air. 


I always think. 


\ 


. 
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The next stage is probably about the be- ~ 


ginning of October, when, the plants having | 
grown, they are ready for their final potting 
and-also to be carried into the greenhouse. 
Fig. 5 shows a plant transferred to a 5-inch 
pot, and whether it be Primula or Cineraria 
the soil should be a little enriched with bone- 
meal or crushed bone, using much the same 
basis as before, but coarser. Pot so that the 
crown of ithe plant rests securely on the soil, 
quite free of it_and no part of the said crown 
being buried. This is important. Water 
very sparingly until the roots are well estab- 
lished. Keep near the glass and give as much 
air as the outside weather will permit. 
then remains up to you to attend to its cleanli- 
mess and general comfort. 





CyYCLAMENS .are a somewhat different pro- ~ 


position. They are really no more difficult 
than the others, but they take longer and call 
for different conditions at first. Sowings are 
usually made in August and again in 
February—the Jatter in heat. Those who 
have facilities for growing on throughout the 
winter will naturally sow in August, as by_ 
autumn in the following year really first-class 
plants can be raised. Those who sow in 
February get smaller-flowering plants by the 
end of the year and depend upon two-year-old 
plants to give their best effect the following 
winter. Of the two methods the former is 
much the better, but the adoption of either 
depends very much upon the facilities at com-— 
mand. The seeds then are sown, shall we 
say in August, and as each seed is, in itself, 
an embryo corm it is well not to sow them 
thickly. In November they- can be trans- 
planted into what we call ‘ stores,”’ that is, 
several plants around a pot. In January ‘they 
will be in a warm house and are ready for 
potting singly into very small pots. In 
March they need larger pots, say 3-inch, 
Then in May they may find themselves in 
s-inch pots and may be summered out in the 
frames. In September they are housed and 
will remain there and bloom. Those sown in 
February are similarly grown -on in like 





Fig. 5.—Primula in 5-inch pot (October). 


stages, but are not so large. After their first 
year of blooming they are dried off in the 
early summer and again started in August. 
First they are potted into small pots, but as 
soon as they have established themselves they » 
are moved on into the pots in which they are 
to bloom. By the autumn they are really ex- 


cellent plants and give a considerable number - 


ne 
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pt 
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. of blooms. A good compost in which to 
grow them is made up of loam, old manure, 
a little leaf-mould, some sand, and a little fine 
_mortar-rubble forced through a sieve. 

ry < if 7 Polar; 
| Fruit. 
Pests of fruit-trees (continued). 


The Winter Moth (Cheimatobia 
if brumata). 

(os Possibly no one who has grown Apples, 
He Pears, and Plums during the past hundred’ 
\ _ years has for long had the trees entirely free 


fromm the above-named -pest, therefore all 
- learners should give thought to this and all 
other insect pests of fruit-trees, for it is only 
- _ by constant attention that such trees may be 
‘7 freed and then kept comparatively free from 
their attacks. In the number of this journal 
for September 23rd the first step to take to 
prevent an attack by such pests was recom- 
mended and illustrated. Where bands were 
applied at once it is probable that some or all 
of them are holding captive moths, male and 
female. The student will observe that the 
female Winter Moth possesses rudimentary 
wings only and cannot fly across the sticky 
13 grease, and if she essays to walk across it, she 
3 is caught and held. The males are also 
fe caught. It is common to find grease-bands 
nearly covered with various insects, then the 
females. can safely walk \across the dead - 
_ bodies and deposit their eggs near the dor- 
. _ mant buds on the shoots which have just 
completed their growth and in other partly- 
sheltered positions, but within the reach: of 
the food supply for their young, which con- 
sists of the very delicate and tender unfolding 
small leaves on the shoots grown during the 
previous season. * 
‘In the spring the warmth which causes the 
= young leaves to unfold also causes the eggs to 
/ hatch. <A beginner in fruit culture can easily 
underrate the injury caused by these young 
caterpillars ; even experienced fruit growers do 
not always appreciate it fully. 
_ Here, then, we see the importance of doing 
our utmost, in the first place, to prevent the 
“deposition of eggs by the Winter and other 
moths on our fruit-trees during autumn and 
winter. It is also essential to destroy-all eggs 
which may have been deposited upon ‘the 
_trees, notwithstanding all our vigilance, and 
this can be most effectively done by spraying 
the trees with a spray fluid which will destroy 
_ the eggs without causing any injury to the 
(if trees. ; ; 


Spray fluids for winter use. 
The number of spray fluids is legion, and 
‘many are unquestionably good and safe if 
properly used. ~ While the | buds—teaf-buds 
and flower-buds—are not actually starting 
) into growth nor exhibiting any green or white, 
the stronger form of spray fluids may be used, 
_ but they must not be used from the moment 
the green or the white commences to show, 
for this is a sign that the protective scales of 
/ those buds have completed their work and 
have fallen. 
- Another matter to remember is that spray- 
ing should only- be carried on during dry 
weather and at a time when there is no likeli- 
hood of any severe frost on the night follow- 
ing the spraying. 


y 


i Spraying with caustic soda_ 
has been found véry efficacious in thoroughly 
cleansing trees from the caterpillars of the 
Winter and other moths, as well as of Moss 
and Lichen. Caustic potash is an excellent 


ls adjunct to caustic soda on old and ill-kept 

trees. In the use of either or both of these 
two sprays the proportions given must not, 
upon any account, be exceeded, and when 
once the trees have been thoroughly cleansed 


they may be kept in good condition for some 
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time by one of the lime-sulphur solutions, 
which are safer to use. Caustic soda may be 
used at the rate of 1 lb. thoroughly dissolved 
to 5 gallons of water. Caustic potash may be 
used also at 1 Ib. to 5 gallons of water, but it 
is better thoroughly to dissolve either of them 
in 1 gallon of boiling water and then to add 
4 gallons of cold water. Attention to the fol- 
lowing simple directions will lead to suc- 
cess :— 

-_(1) Be exact in all weights and measure- 
ments or proportions. (2) See that all solid 
ingredients be dissolved.- (3) Be suré that 
mixtures of solutions be perfectly blended. 
(4) See that perfect blending takes place be- 
tween water and any solutions or liquids 
added thereto. (5) In all spraying be early 
rather than late. (6) When in doubt about a 
mixture do not use it. 

The sprays mentioned for use during the 
winter months will not only rid the trees of 
the eggs and caterpillars of the Winter Moth, 
eae will clear the trees of other pests, but not 
all. 

‘Lime is a constituent of one of the most 
valuable washes employed in a garden or 
orchard. Now, however, it is applied not by 
the whitewash brush, but by means of a 
spraying machine with a suitable nozzle and 
a strainer to prevent the nozzle being choked. 
By this means large orchards may be treated 
quickly and economically. Two or three trees 
may be treated with a brush or hand syringe, 
using the single jet orifice and spreading the 
whitewash or limewash by means of the fore- 
finger slightly pressed over the orifice of the 
jet. Fresh lime should be used. TU 


Vegetable garden. 


The keen vegetable gardener is not restmg 
now that he practically sees the end of his 
season’s crops. Being alert to the value of 
small things he will be transplanting Lettuces 
or Endive, or both, either to warm and 
sheltered borders, cold frames, or even the 
cold greenhouse. He will be lifting some of 
his Seakale, which he will undertake to grow 
in a shed if he has no warmer place, and will 
probably at the same time do the same by a 
few roots of Rhubarb. It is more than likely 
that having sown a few seeds of Cauliflower 
and Brussels Sprouts at the-end of August he 
may even now be itransplanting them into 
frames for winter protection, but beginners 
would scarcely chip in at such an advanced 
stage as that- I take it, however, that he 
would not hold back from doing what even 
the most advanced are doing, and ithat is the 
sweeping up and collating of all the leaves 
now falling in thousands from the trees. 
They have their value. If he has no sheltered 
corner wherein to store them let him dig a 
hole, trample them well in, and cover with 
an inch or itwo of soil to prevent any portion 
of them being blown away. When they have 
become decomposed and turned into soil they 
will be especially valuable to some crop, both 
because of their fertilising qualities and also 
of their mechanical effect in the soil. Leaves 
are well worth ithe keeping. He who allows 
them to be lost, scattered by the winds out 
over the rolling fields, is foregoing a treasure 
he ought to have and to hold—a treasure not 
noticed by jthe million, but appraised at its 
full value by men of discrimination and sense. 

It is a very sound axiom fo follow that 
everything which has lived has some life- 
giving qualities, and can increase the fertility 
of the soil, little or much. A big tree devotes 
a whole season to producing its leaves, and at 
the end gently deposits them upen the earth 
so that they may contribute to its healthy 
sustenance. Whole forests depend entirely 


-upon the leaves for all the fertilising they get— 


there is no waste in Nature. More especially 
in these times when the old supplies of stable 
manure are no longer available it is more than 
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ever necessary ‘to collect all the leaves, for they 
can furnish the necessary humus to the soil 
in a convenient and cheap form, the only 
other method being that of digging in green 


crops. Every grower of vegetables is inter- 
ested. The storing and the use of leaves 


would prove a valuable study to every man 
amongst them. The grower of pot plants 
would find himself in queer street if the had 
no old leaf-soil at his disposal, and even so, 
though it may not appear to be so immedi- 
ately obvious, it is as necessary to the vege- 
table grower as to him. Fojor 





VEGETABLES, 





Flavour in Cabbages. 


Few things are of more value in the 
garden than nice young Cabbage. It_may 


be worth asking if growers have found any 


- difference in the flavour of any kind when 


grown on different kinds of soil. This season 
I have had my supply from plants grown on 
a free loam, beginning with those planted 
last autumn. All through the summer they 
have been very tender and of fine flavour. 
During the past 14 years I have grown them 
on the dry, sandy soil of West Surrey, but I 
never found them equal to those grown on 
this free loam. The kinds in both cases have 
been the same. They were cut when they 
were young and tender, this being an im- 
portant point in relation to all green veget- 
ables. Having had a somewhat long experi- 
ence and grown a large number of kinds, | 
always prefer those of medium size. When 
a youth in a large garden in Wiltshire I have 
a vivid recollection of the fine beds of Little 
Pixie, Sugar Loaf, and Wheelers’ Imperial. 
I have often noticed in catalogues different 
kinds spoken of as having a nutty flavour. I 
should be glad_if some reader can recommend 
any kind of superior flavour. 
J. Crook. 





Sowing Tomatoes, 


If not already done, a sowing of Tomatoes 
should be made at once to furnish plants for 
fruiting next spring. The most convenient 
method is to sow in 6-inch pots. The pots 
must be clean and well drained, covering the 
drainage material with fibrous loam. Fill 
the pots with a compost of finely-sifted loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, and sow the seeds 
thinly and evenly. Place the pots in a house 
having an intermediate temperature, cover 
with glass, removing this each morning for 
a short time. As soon as the seedlings ap- 
pear place the pots on a shelf fully exposed 
to the light, and when the seedlings are large 
enough pot singly into small pots. 

' F.W. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Celery leaves diseased. 

Could you give one any explanation about 
a disease that has attacked nearly all Celery 
grown in this district (Dublin)? The plant, 
when half-grown, seems to wither away and 
the leaves turn brown. Any information will 
be gladly received. F. P. Drxon. 


[The Celery has in all probability been at- 
tacked by a fungus known as the Celery leaf 
spot, Septoria petroselini var. apii. Pick off 
and burn all the affected leaves and spray the 
others with Bordeaux mixture or an am- 
moniacal. solution of carbonate of copper. 
Dissolve 1 oz. of carbonate of copper and 
5 ozs. of ammonia in a quart of hot water, 
then add 16 gallons of water. If, next year, 
you find any traces of the fungus, spray 
twice lightly with Bordeaux mixture at an 
interval of a fortnight. ] 
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BEES. 


Winter treatment. 

The instruction issued to bee-keepers for 
October and November by common sense, by 
books, and by fellow bee-keepers is: make 
sure that warmth and dryness are ensured for 
the winter. By now it will have been ascer- 
tained for certain that the quantity of food 
is sufficient to carry the stock through until 
about the end of February. It is a good 
plan, when supplying the necessary quilts 
to exclude the winter cold, to set over the 
cluster a square box with a glass lid just large 
enough to take a cake of candy, so that at 
the beginning of February candy may be 
supplied with little or no disturbance. My 
old friend Pettigrew tells us to pack the brood 
box, on either side of the frames, with soft, 
dry hay as one of the best heat retainers. 
Those who keep their hot water at a welcome 
temperature all night long in readiness for 
washing and shaving in the morning by 
means of a hay box will see the force of this 
advice. Paper, bags of sawdust, waste cotton, 
ete., will, of course, serve also. Winter pas- 
sages (i.e., two sticks 4 inch Square and long 
enough to run across the full length of the 
frames) should be provided beneath the calico 
quilt, and then, over all, the blankets of some~ 
warm substance. Do not use American cloth. 
Open the entrances to at least 6 inches width, 
and if possible place something over them to 
darken the hive. Snowy weather, with its 
glare and reflection, is a fatal temptation to 
bees to leave their hives, under the mistaken 
notion that the longer and lighter days are 
coming, Pettigrew, indeed, advises total 
closing of doors in snowy weather. If this 
advice is acted upon, be sure and open the 
doors again as soon as ever the snow glare 
goes. I should prefer to place a darkening 
screen over the entrance. Fix it firmly so as 
not to flap if of soft material, or to jolt against 
the hive front if of wood. 

The point -is: make your. bees carefully 
warm, and do what you can to keep them 
inside all the winter through. Dryness is 
an obvious aid to good health, and js easily 
seen to. See that hives are high enough off 
the ground, thereby safeguarding them from 
the upward splash upon the under-side of the 


floor board in times of heavy. rain. Roofs 
must be examined for leaks, and necessary 
repairs or painting done at once. Keep 


your bees free from jolts, or from anything 
that may disturb them. Movement in the 
cluster means the eating of more food than, 
ordinarily, they would consume. My own 
bees are in rather a low locality. This year 
I am surrounding the hive legs with some- 
thing to keep damp away from the under- 
side of the floor board. | noticed that last 
year my bees did not recover from winter so 
quickly as I thought they ought to have done. 
It would seem as if they suffered from winter 
damp, so I will try this experiment. TI have 
not had as good results as usual from my. 
bees during the short time I have been in 
my present home, and J fancy a contributory 
cause may be its lower elevation, and _there- 
fore greater liability to ground mists. There 
should be no need to do anything to your bees 
from now until the opening days of .Feb- 
ruary. <A careful peep through the glass top 
of the candy box would be advisable on a mild 
day in early January. Foe eae B 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Sluis and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland. 
Wholesale price list of flower seeds. 

Walter Todd, 3, Bewdley Hill, Kidder- 
minster,—Suit all rusticalities, 


Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.—Planters’ 
guide. 
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Correspondence. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Vioiets unhealthy, 

(Mrs. A. H. Lee-Norman.)—Your Violets 
are one mass of red spider caused by allowing 
the plants to become dry at the roots and 
keeping them altogether too dry. The only 
cure for this is to syringe them thoroughly 
with clear water and give a good soaking at 
the roots. They have also been attacked by a 
fungus known as the Violet leaf spot fungus 
(Septoria Violz), for which hand-picking of 
the leaves and spraying with sulphide of 
potassium are the best remedy. If your 
plants are in frames avoid watering the 
plants overhead and employ the spout only 
directed quite near the plants. Your plants, 


however, are in such bad condition that we 


should feel inclined to put them on the fire. 


FRUIT. 


Scale on Vine and Peach trees. 

(Peach).—After the pruning has been done, 
bunch the rods together and enclose with 
mats, thick canvas, such like, then give 
the roof a thorough cleansing with soft soap 
and hot water. Also wash the glass and dress 
all the brickwork with hot limewash. The 
rods may then be uncovered, roughly cleared 
of loose bark, and receive at least two good 
scrubbings with hot soapy water. Afterwards 
dress with the new liquid Gishurst compound, 
dissolved and diluted according to instruc- 
tions, and well mixed with clayey water. 
Brush this well into every probable lurking- 
place of the scale. If there is an inside border, 
remove the surface soil after the other work 
has been done, so as to get rid of any of the 
insects that may have fallen thereon, and top- 
dress with a rich loamy compost. 


VEGETABLES. 


Preserving Parsley. 


(Scrapes).—1, The best Way is to wash the 
fronds, then dry them with a cloth. Remove 
them from the stalks and chop them up very 
finely. Place the whole in a tin and stand on 
the hob to dry very slowly. Turn over fre- 
quently. After it has dried let it cool and put 
it into bottles or any such receptacle. Treated 
thus it will keep all the winter. 2, Rose 
Orleans requires only light pruning and cut- 
ting out all the old wood. 3, No index is now 
published. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sowing down a lawn. 


(A. H. Wolley Dod.)—Seeing you are to sow 
the lawn down, there is no need of the ashes. 
The great thing is to get the soil firm and 
thoroughly level. You ought to send to a 
seedsman and tell him the nature of the soil, 
and he will send you a suitable mixture of 
seed. On no account use Grass seed from a 
hayloft, as this is invariably full of weed seeds, 
and will cause no end of trouble later on. 
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SHORT REPLIES, 


T. R. Hughes.—Your best plan will be to 
lift the bulbs; and directly you have com- 
pleted the border to, at once replant them, or 
you may keep ithem in a cool place during the 
Winter and.replant in the spring. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

J. H.—If your neighbour considers that the 
burning of rubbish constitutes a nuisance 
then you are actionable. The question jis 
whether the burning of the rubbish is really a 
nuisance. You ought to consult a solicitor. 

Scott, Oxon.—The flowers of Rhododen- 
dron ponticum are purple. There is also a 
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white form. For the Michaelmas Daisies 
you ought to write to Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent. Garden, for their list, and then you 


_ can make your own selection. ~ 


Raven.—The reason of ithe two plants not 
flowering is probably due to the fact that the 
wood is not ripened. 


S. P. Rowlands.—1, We do not know the 


Fuchsia you refer to, nor can we find it in any 
book we have. Write to the nurseryman 
from whom you had the plant. 2, We should 
leave the Liliums in the pots, keeping them 
just moist through the winter, and when they 
start in the spring pot the bulbs off singly, 
grow them on, and in the third year plant 
them out. You-will have to exercise patience 
as to their flowering, as they often are not 
strong enough to flower for several years. 

J. S. Barnett.—You cannot have a better 
screen than that of Ivy, which may be planted 
at once. You can get plants in pots. If the 
soil is poor you will have to remove this and 
fill in,with loamy soil to which has been added 
some good rotten manure. Choisya ternata 
(the Mexican Orange) would also answer. , 

I’. Whitaker.—We have never seen plants 
in such a filthy condition. They are covered 
with mealy bug and scale. The only way to 
get rid of this pest is to cut the plant down 
next spring and-thoroughly wash the whole of 
the wood with Gishurst compound, using a 
stiff brush and taking care to follow the in- 
structions sent with it. Another remedy is 


paraffin emulsion or quassia extract and soft 


soap, making sure that you moisten well 
every part of the plant. You will have to 
spray with either of the above a few days 
afterwards to destroy any insects that may 
have escaped. 

F. Faulkner.—_Seeing you did not comply 
with the rules, the. judges were justified in 
disqualifying your exhibits. 

Croton.—You cannot do better than procure 
‘“ Stove and Greenhouse Plants ”’ (Baines), 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. You 
may pick up a secondhand copy on the book- 
stall. 

J. B.—You cannot do better than plant a 
Privet hedge. 

Leamington.—Write to D. Stewart and 
Son, Ferndown Nurseries, Dorset. 


~ 








NAMES OF PLANTS, 


Scot.—1, Physostegia virginiana; 2, Chrys- 
anthemum uliginosum; 
lare ; 4, Aspidium faleatum. 

A. f. Browne.—Crategus Pyracantha. 

A. V.—1, Euphorbia splendens; 2, Rivina 
humilis; 3,  Trachelium coeruleum; 4, 
Agathzea ceelestis. ek 

M. E.—1,~ Begonia metallica; 2, Begonia 
insignis; 3, Begonia ascotensis; 4, Cissus 
discolor. + 

R. G.—1, The old double white Primula.’ 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


McDavid and Son.—Looks like small fruits 
of Tower of Glamis. 3 

W. R. S.—Apples : 1, Blenheim Orange; 2, 
Cox’s Orange ; 3, Wellington; 4, Lord Derby. 

M. G.—Apples.:: 1, - Norfoll Beaufin; 2, 
Charles Ross; 3, Sturmer Pippin. Pear: 4, 
Glou Morceau. 

J. P.—Pears: 
Winter Nelis. 
4, Alfriston. 

W. J. H.—Sorry to say specimens too poor 








1, Zephirin Gregoire; 2, 
Apples : 


to name with any certainty. : 

Thornton Shaw.—Pear Soldat Laboureur. 

H. Dunkin.—Apples: 1, Gloria Mundi; 2, 
not known ; 3, Golden Spire; 4, Nanny. 

W. R. Marks:—Apple Fearn’s Pippin. | 

J. Barnard.—Apples : 
2, Scarlet Nonpareil ; 3, Bess Pool, 

A. W. F. and Newcastle.—Specimens_ too 
poor to name with any certainty. 


1, Striped Beaufin ; . 


3, Aspidium angu- | 


3, Sturmer Pippin; 
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- over-manured. 


In the case of orchard trees where they have 
room to strike out, a little exuberance at the 
beginning may not matter much, as after a 
time the trees will bear freely without 
meddling with the roots. But with wall 


trees, espaliers, and pyramids steady progress 


and the production of short-jointed wood are 


_ better both for the present and the future than 
anything approaching grossness. 


I suppose 
no one nowadays would attempt to correct a 
too gross habit by the use of the knife to the 
branches, it being well understood that the 
proper course is to apply the remedy to the 
root, which is the seat of the evil. A young 
tree, or a middle-aged trée for that matter, 
may make too much wood or wood of an un- 
fruitful character even when it has not been 
Loose, newly-made borders 
encourage strong growth always, and when 
there has been no sun to steady the growth it 
may easily acquire a too plethoric habit. In 
the case of young trees of too vigorous a ten- 


dency, root-lifting is the best remedy and it is 


easily applied, and the sooner it is done now 
the better if the work be carefully carried out. 
Begin far enough away from the tree, open a 
trench deep enough to get under the roots, 
and then with a forlk work towards the trunk. 
Lift out the roots, especially those which are 


- young and that will develop fibres, cutting off 


those which: have a pronounced downward 
direction, and save all that can be lifted near 
the surface. There are soils so well drained 
naturally that they never produce gross wood. 
The inference that may be drawn from this is, 
that all land intended for fruit-growing if not 
naturally dry should be drained, so as to meet 
the requirements of a dull damp summer. 
The trees most likely to suffer from over- 
luxuriance are stone fruits, especially Peaches 
and Apricots. It is not customary to plant 
these in land that has been recently manured, 
but old turf full of fibre will often produce 
wood of too gross a character for fertility, 


simply because it is impossible to ripen it 


before winter in a dull summer. Lifting the 
roots in such a case, making the soil firm be- 
neath, and then relaying the roots in the 
border not more than from 9 inches to 12 
inches from the surface, are a simple and easy 
remedy, atid if the work be done whilst the 
leaves still retain their influence upon the 


buds the latter may yet become fertile and the . 


wood firm and hard. If the leaves flag after 
the roots have been lifted, hang a few mats 
in front of them when the sun is hot, and use 


Litting the roots of fruit-trees. 


the garden engine to damp the foliage. If 
the leaves are kept up their action will soon be 
felt upon the roots, and to convert a gross- 
habited tree into a fruitful one quickly is 
worth some effort. Young Peaches under 
glass often develop a character closely border- 
ing on grosSness, and ‘the only remedy if fruit 





. 


The Chicory (Cichorium Intybus). 
(See page 781.) 


is required is to get under the roots and lift 
them without much damage beyond a little 
shortening. Even ifthe trees were not 
actually too gross for immediate fruit-bearing 
it would even then be beneficial to lift up the 
young roots, and the mere fact of doing so 
would tend to the production of fibres nearer 
home and be a permanent benefit. It is not 
well for the permanence of trees when the 
roots rush too quickly through the border 
provided for them, producing a corresponding 


moment I have some young Peaches in a new 
house that have made stronger wood than I 
care to see. -It is an advantage, of course, to 
fill a house quickly, but I want fruit next 
year, hence I am busy lifting the roots, and I 
shall put on a little fire-heat to harden the 
wood, {i> 


Notes of the Week. 


Common Yew (Taxus baccata): its 
fruitful branches. 

Trees, large and small, of the common Yew 
are of great beauty at the present time, owing 
to the wonderful profusion of ripening bright 
red, cup-shaped fruits, which literally smother 
the undersides of the branches. The sunshine 
was playing between the branches of a small 
tree as I passed by, and I was surprised at the 
beauty revealed, every little twig being loaded 
with fruit. No wonder the large specimens 
are attracting flocks of the Fieldfare (Turdus 
pilaris), which fill the branches with life and 
chatter. E. M. 


The Japanese Stonecrop (Sedum Sie- 
boldi). 

This attractive Stonecrop often falls a vic- 
tim to the persistent attacks of slugs when 
growing in the rock garden and_ flower 
borders, but it is such a pretty plant that to 
overcome this we now grow it in old Italian 
vases which are used to crown two pillars at 
the entrance to a small paved garden. 
Treated in this way and placed, during the 
first three months of the year, in a cool green- 
house, the growths start early and become 
longer and more graceful by the time its 
flowering period is reached than is the case 
where it is left in the open altogether. During 
the early stages of growth the glaucous leaves 
are very pretty in their rich grey-blue colour. 
Its greatest beauty, however, is not reached 
until the end of September and the following 
two months, when the leaves become vivid 
scarlet and the slender growths are terminated 
by corymbs of charming bright pink flowers. 

: : E. M. 


Belladonna Lilies not flowering. 

I was much interested if a query by 
‘©B. A. H.’? in your issue of November 4 re 
the non-flowering of Belladonna Lilies. I 
have had two long rows if a similar position 
in frotit of a greenhouse for the last 50 years, 
and until this year I have never known theni 
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fail to bloom ; sometimes I have gathered 200 
spikes. The bulbs have been properly 
thinned at stated times; and this was carried 
out three years ago. They flowered well last 
year, and I was naturally looking forward to 
a good show this season, but not a sign ‘has 


been forthcoming of one single stem. In my 
case the thinning is not the cause. Raven. 


Some easily-grown greenhouse plants. 


There are several easily-grown greenhouse 
plants requiring only quite cool treatment 
which deserve to be better known. Salvia 
splendens violacea, for instance, affords a 
pleasing colour variation from the well-known 
scarlet of the type plant. The Stapelias are 
well known and the South African species, S. 
glabricaulis, is quite one of the best. There 
are few plants more attractive, both by reason 
of their habit, pleasing foliage, and showy 
flowers than the Abutilons. At the present 
time A. insigne is at its best, and’ its large 
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tion. Chrysanthemum segetum Evening Star 
is an attractive variety of a native plant which 
may be had in bloom at this season. Its 
flowers are larger and brighter than in the 


type. Another plant of the same family, eveny 


more brilliant, is Gerbera Jamesoni, easily 
grown and easily propagated. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums. 


I should like to say a word or’ two about 
this year’s outdoor Chrysanthemums. ~In 
spite of the wet up here in the north-west it 
has been a very good season, on the whole, 
and many have been most successful. Alcade 
and Almirante—the one a deeper scarlet than 
the other, with their flowers held up well 
away from each other, leaving no room for~ 
disbudding—ought to be in all collections. 
Verona, Nellie Thorpe, Goldfinch, and Alex. 
Coyle (the two last in shades like the old de 
la Guille, now seldom seen), and Roi des 
_Précoces, unbeaten still as to colour, were a 

/ 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. D. Andrew. (See page 780.) 


reddish-purple, darkly-veined’ flowers are 
always an attraction. It is doubly useful be- 
cause it is a winter bloomer. Many of the 
Bulbines are worth a trial by those who do 
not know them. They are quite easy to 
grow, but their name is a misnomer, for 
several of them are herbaceous. B. annua is 
the hardiest, but B. prasmorsa is one of the 
best for greenhouse culture. Annuals which 
may be had in flower by Christmas without 
difficulty are always valuable, and in this con- 
nection some of the Browallias are worth 


notice. B. viscosa has violet-coloured flowers 
with a white spot at the base of the largest 
petal. B. speciosa grandiflora has larger 


flowers, purple above and lilac below. For 
Winter flowering the seeds should be sown in 
pans in July. Not quite so easily managed as 
the other 


plants we thave mentioned is 
Canarina campanulata, with rich orange 
flowers. It is very showy when in bloom and 


worth the extra trouble involved jn its cultiva- . 


pleasure to look upon. We want more pinks 
of the Normandie shade, but the old Annie 
Wallis (Sydenham) is a very dainty thing 
indeed. Mr. Darling does not like its name. 
It is more attractive in the early stages be- 
fore the flowers are too full in bloom. — Its 
colour is hard to describe. C. B. Myers. 
Cumberland. 


Rose Caroline Testout. 


I am always glad to read anything concern- 


ing some of our older Roses, and when “ J, 
Mayne,’’ on page 752, alluded to Caroline 
Testout being ‘‘ aglow with flowers in many 
a suburban garden,’’ I tried to think for how 
many years I had grown\it, and it must be 
close on 20. It speaks very much for a 
variety that, after so long a career, it even 
now “ gets a look in ”’ at exhibitions up and 
down the country. As an all-round salmon- 
pink Rose, both for country and suburban 
gardens, I do not think it has its equal. It 
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has a wonderful constitution, flowers almost 
continuously from June to late October, and .- 
a good in every way. The town gardener 
who loves Roses, and, owing to difficulties of 
situation, etc., often fails with others, finds 
in this old sort one that does remarkably well 
and will give him many nice blossoms in the 
course of the year. \ Judging by what I have 
seen of Caroline Testout, the evidence of J. 
Mayne with respect to it is true throughout 
the country. It has a most healthy constitu- 

tion and is almost entirely exempt from’ 
mildew. MIDLANDER. ~ 


Cotoneaster horizontaliss met Ris 


At this time of year this is very conspicuous 
and decidedly ornamental. This season the 
bronzy-red tint which distinguishes it is un- 
usually pronounced, but there are few berries. 
With me it has but little berry-bearing value, 
for the birds are inordinately fond of the 
berries, and devour them almost as soon-as 
formed. ‘This species is not, however, a plant 
to be used in the ordinary way among flower- - 
ing shrubs. It is, as its name indicates, of 
spreading, lowly growth; and can, therefore,~ ~~ 
only display its peculiar beauty on an elevated 
position. Well up on the rockery and over- 
hanging a ledge is its place, and there, well 
above the eye, it makes a brave show when 
loaded. with its bright berries. Those who 


- can give it such a position, where it ‘may F 


/ 


‘ viding shade during the sunny hours, and at 
the same time not likely to outgrow its space. 


remain undisturbed for 


years and enjoy its 
beauty, will like it. 


J. CornuILL. 


Parochetus communis. 

I find the early flowering of Parochetus 
communis depends on the way in which it. 
is planted. If the roots are between two 
or three stones it will flower as soon as the 
roots have occupied all the available space. 
In this way, at .the énd of June, or early in 
July, there is plenty of flowers. If the roots 
can run freely in an open space the flowers 
do not begin till the end of September. In 
1912 there were flowers at the end of May. 
In the spring of 1916, a gardener who was 
very fond of Alpines planted some Parochetus 
in a place where I did not think it would suc-- 
ceed. It increased rapidly in a curious zig- 
zag line, covering as much as 6 feet in length, 
and flowered from early in July to December. = 
The reason was that it followed a long chink 
in the natural rock, which is brown slate. aH 

“E>. Buxton ou 
4 Ute”. 
Crategus prunifolia, Ste 

What a glorious tree this is as 1 write (the, 7 
last day of October)! The beautiful colour | 
has been maintained during the latter half of a 
the month. On previous oceasions 1 have 


See 


, 


drawn the attention of readers of GARDENING rad 
ILLUSTRATED to the wonderful. autumnal ~»- 
beauty of this Thorn, and I am more and ~~ 
more impressed with’ its gorgeous effects as = 


the years pass by, for this season it seems. a 
even more striking than before. In the first ig 
place it is a shapely tree with a rounded head 
of branches, the latter weighed down at the a 
present time by their large clusters of rich red 
fruits. The tree is about 20 feet high, witha — 
similar’ spread of branches. Its beautiful 
leaves are of various shades of crimson and * 
gold, and the effect of this mixture ‘of leaves i 
and fruits_as the sun catches the branches is i 
superb. There are many attractive trees and: 
shrubs in the garden and its surroundings at 
the present time, but not one to equal this . 
ornamental and picturesque Thorn. ‘Those 
who value rich autumn effects cannot afford is 
to neglect this lovely tree. For the lawn it is 
most suitable, and for small gardens where 
Space does not permit larger trees it would be __ 
found not only beautiful, but useful as pro- 


a St 
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-CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





An ideal style. 


At an exhibition lately—to be precise, 
Addlestone, Surrey—I saw pot-grown plants 
of the incurved white variety that appeared to 
me ideal from a decorative point of view, as 
well as profitable to the market grower. 
Each plant bore two dozen blooms—full, solid, 
pure white flowers, held perfectly upright on 
wiry, stiff stems. Chatting with the grower, 
I gathered that he had had what he thought 
a difficulty, inasmuch as he was not allowed 
fire-heat when the plants were placed under 
glass. The fine condition of the blooms bore 





manner. Plants for decoration, or for pro- 
ducing flowers for cutting, are not the least 
interesting in a collection, and it is possible 
to get a supply during the last three months 
of the year. Indeed, this year the time will 
last from mid August to Christmas, and 
possibly past it; that is, if we take into ac- 
count the outdoor varieties. 

In this, as with other modes, one would 
favour being well advanced in the matter 
of rooting the cuttings, for a long season of 
growth is the only means of obtaining well- 
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goodly number of varieties, the following are 
certainly the more pleasing. After this year, 
for instance, I will give up some sorts that 
one has hardly had the courage to do before, 
notably the Caprice du Printemps group of 
about five separate colours. These have been 
favourites, and their excellent growth and 
easy culture may have kept them for a 
long time, but compared to others they are 
wanting in good quality of bloom. Blanche 
Poitevine is a capital dwarf plant. The three 
Cranfordias, the type, the yellow, and the 
bronze, are very fine for the ideal style of 
plant; Cissbury Pink is rather a nice new 
thing ; Framfield Glory, yellow ; Golden King, 
a fine incurving flower; Lady Stanley, light 
pink; Sorcerer, bronze, like the old Source 
d’Or; Uxbridge Pink; Uxbridge Bronze; 





out what I have frequently noted in these 
pages ; that is, that fire-heat is a great spoiler 
of Chrysanthemums. I do not say that its 
assistance is not advisable in bad weather, 
but what I do assert is that the heat is too 
often overdone. One can find the ill-effects of 
heat in not a few of the exhibits to-day. The 
plants in question were in 10-inch pots, a size 
larger than my own for the same variety ; 
and this allowed the grower more latitude in 
the number of blooms to be perfected. 

I take it that not a few cultivators fail to 
pay similar attention to the decorative aspect 
to that bestowed on the cultivation of the 
plant for the big bloom. This seems a great 
mistake, for no style of growth will give any- 
thing like good results if the varied items be 
not carried out in a timely and thorough 


Chrysanthemum Wycombe Pink, 


matured foliage and stems—the kind that 
will give us the nicely developed bloom. In 
‘the succession of potting and repotting I 
should insist upon no neglect; then there 
would be little danger of check of any kind. 
The training of the plant is simple. If from 
the cutting one stem only emerges, do not 
top it; but let it grow at will. Should more 
than one appear, then, rather than interfere 
with the plant, I would train the same, and 
thus get the foundation of a bush while the 
plant is still small., The matter is only men- 
tioned because early cuttings do pretty often 
branch in this way. In all stages the 
branches are allowed to come naturally, and 
then all we have to do is to thin them as we 
think fit. 

In flower at. the present time, among a 


Romance, yellow; and that great crimson, 
Mrs. G. Munro, are also good. Later will be, 
among others, December Bronze, December 
Gold, Enfield White, Black Prince, and the 
pink Dr. Enquehard. Among the whites, 
The Favourite and Mrs. W. Buckbee ; among 
the yellows, Winter Gem and the ancient 
W. H. Lincoln, now being brought to the 
light again as a very late sort, are worth 
growing. I am trying several fresh sorts for 
late bloom, for it is here there is room for 
development. H.'S, 





Chrysanthemum Wycombe Pink. 


The present season is remarkable for the 
number of new single varieties that have been 
presented at the exhibitions. There is a de- 
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sire to do away with the heavy centre or disc 
found in many of the earlier kinds, and the 
sort figured is notable for a small one. Other- 
wise its name and the picture give a good 
idea of the blooms, which were about 5 inches 
across. It was lately honoured with an 
Award of Merit, the raiser being Mr. W. T. 
Tyrack, High Wycombe. 





Chrysanthemum Mrs, D. 
Andrew. 


A fine style of the Japanese is this variety, 
noted for the first time last season, when it 
obtained the First-class Certificate of the 
National. Chrysanthemum Society. It is a 
big globular bloom with long florets, the in- 
curving shape more noticeable at the top part 
of the flower. The colour is pure white and 
waxy-looking. It is one of the choicest novel- 
ties of Messrs. Keith, Luxford, and Co., by 
whom it was exhibited. 





Japanese Chrysanthemum 


Dr. J. M. Inglis, 


This is a large flower of amaranth shade 
with silvery reverse, not, in fact, showing so 
much of the latter colour as many of the type. 
It appears to be thus more- effective than 
other sorts somewhat similar. The early 
promise of this variety has been maintained, 
and at recent exhibitions capital specimens 
were to be found. It was introduced by 
Messrs. Keith, Luxford, and Co., who gained 
for this variety a First-class Certificate of the 
leading Chrysanthemum Society last year. 





Chrysanthemums: a fine trio. 


Just now a variety known as Cranfordia 
and its forms are in excellent condition. 
These may well be recommended to those de- 
siring good class flowers for~-home and other 
decorations. The sort bearing the above 
name is yellow. with bronzy shade. ‘Golden 
Cranfordia has less of bronze in the colouring, 
although the distinction is not great. Bronze 
Cranfordia is deep in the distinct shading. 
The type originated with a well-known large 
grower of flowers for market, and it may 
therefore be taken that, besides the bloom, 
other points, such as good growth, have not 
been missed. Flowering at the same time, 
that is end of October and onwards, is a 
class known as the Caprice du Printemps; 
quite a group, by the way. Bush specimens 
bearing about a dozen flowers on each are 
striking in the conservatory and are in de- 
mand. The blooms, too, when cut find 
much favour. These kinds are not new, and 
they may be readily obtained from those who 
specialise. HS, 





Two incurved varieties. 


Most cultivators have given up the true in- 
curving kinds. They have ceased to be 
prominent at shows, but one will find it diffi. 
cult to do away with a couple of them, at 
least. ‘These are H. W. Thorp and Romance. 
They are excellent just now grown in a par- 
tially disbudded way; that is to say, reduced 
to a dozen flowers on a plant. The neatness 
of the blooms, their novelty, as well as their 
lasting qualities, make the sorts at once 
striking and useful. The one pure white, the 
other-deep yellow, they are well ahead in a 
class somewhat wanting in distinction. The 
incurved kinds are not notable for brilliant 
shades. We have, for instance, chosen a pair 
of others this year in the hope of obtaining 
such—Mrs. Sydney Dove and Clara Wells— 
but the one is a dull, dirty pink, the other not 
by any means a bright cream. The two rez 
commended are not 
They give us the same, 
3 inches to 5 inches across. 


however, from 
MAYForD. 


giants in size of bloom. ' 
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Everlasting flowers and ornamental Grasses, 


(Reply to G. Baker.) 


There are no better Everlasting flowers 
than Helichrysums and Rhodanthe, but 
the latter is not always reliable in heavy 
soils. In light, well worked soils it succeeds 
very well. Acroclinium roseum and A. album 
are good, especially the latter, which is very 
fine, and they are easily grown, and the in- 
dividual plants, not being large, can be grown 
rather thickly. The Statices are very useful; 
in fact, they seem to be indispensable nowa- 
days, acres of them being grown for autumn 
and winter decoration. S., sinuata, blue and 
white, are great: favourites, and are perhaps 
more largely grown than any other kind.  S. 
Suworowi is a pink-coloured kind well worth 
growing, producing sprays 2 feet in length. 
There are other kinds, such as incana and 
Bonduellii, with yellow flowers. I would’ ad- 
vise a trial of all these Statices, and I can 
recommend S. latifolia, for in-addition to its 
decorative value, itis a very economical plant 
to grow, It isa true perennial, for once well 
established it will last for years. 1 have 
known plants bloom well annually for up- 
wards of 20 years. “Some of my plants are ten 
years old. It should be so placed that it 
catches the sun during the greater part of the 
day and is freely exposed to every, breeze. 
In partial shade or in a confined atmosphere 
it is apt to miss blooming. T grew my 
plants on the west side of an evergreen hedge, 
but the amount of bloom produced was not 
in proportion to the growth they made. I 
grow them now in a more elevated position 
and in the fullest exposure. Last season I 
know that the soil under them was dry toa 
depth of 2 feet, and although they were not 
watered, they bloomed better than I had ever 
known them to do. A plant that is to such 
a great extent independent of food and mois- 
ture for its well being is valuable to the man 
who grows for profit, and this Statice will 
live and bloom well under conditions that 
would prove fatal to most cultivated plants. 
I do not know if it is grown for market, but 
I have found it very useful’ for informal 
bunches of flowers, especially in a time of heat 
and drought, such as we experienced last 
season. A stock of this species is easily raised 
from seeds, and the most economical way of 
doing so is to sow in early summer, allowing 
the young plants to remain undisturbed, and 
planting out early the following April. Sowing 
can, of course, be done in early spring in 
warmth, but the seedlings have to be pricked 
off into pans, which involves the expenditure 
of a considerable amount of time and labour. 
S. incana, another perennial species, may be 
treated in the same way. “As regards the 
annual kinds, the safest way is to.sow in 
boxes in February or early in March, and 
plant out in April; in fact, in the case of 
retentive soils, or those which, like mine, are 
liable to cake on the surface, it is the only 
safe way. In the case of light soils which 
retain even in a time of heavy rains a friable 
surface, the sowing may be done in the open 
ground early in April. If the weather is on 
the dry side, it is safer to sow in drills, water- 
ing them before sowing, and covering in with 
the dry soil, which acts as a mulch. In this 


. Way 90 per cent. of the seeds will come up, 


that is, if they are good. 


Grasses.—There is no more useful orna- 
mental Grass than Stipa pennata, the Feather 
trass. The silvery plumes of this species 
are very attractive and serviceable for almost 
any kind of decoration. This Stipa is of easy 
culture, and a stock of it can be raised from 


“superior. 


seeds, but I would caution those who may 
be thinking of growing it in quantity that 
there is a great risk in transplanting it when 
at rest. _The roots are very wiry, and show 
no signs of fibres in the resting time, and 
when transplanted in early spring will fre- 
quently refuse to start. If they have young 
growths about an inch long, they will make 
new roots at-once, and will go away freely. 
The seeds should be sown in July, and the 
young plants be put out the following April, 
waiting for them to start into growth before 


‘doing so, This is a good plan to follow with 


all the ornamental Grasses. Briza maxima, 
the Quaking Grass, is useful. Panicum capil- 
lare and Pennisetum longistylum are very 
good“for bouquets. Tricholena rosea is a 
very pretty and distinct Grass, and worth 
growing for the sake of variety. If large 
plumes are needed, there is the Pampas, but 
as this is raised mainly from seeds, it not in- 
frequently happens that,one gets an inferior 
variety. I consider Arundo conspicua to be 
It is more compact of growth, 
flowers freely,and the plumes are very pure, 

; pam _ BYFLEET. 


Work of the Week, 

Sharp frosts have now put in an appear- 
ance, and all plants of a tender or-half-hardy 
nature have been destroyed in so far as effect 
is concerned, We are sorry to lose them, for 





even at this late date many Were-stil making - 


quite a brave display of flowers. Their occu- 
pation of the beds, however, is no longer 
possible, as the preparation of them for other — 
subjects must be proceeded with. While 
digging and planting continue to absorb most 
of our attention, we find it necessary at in- 
tervalseto fall back and clean beds of flowers ; 
planted in late summer, as weeds grow apace 
if left alone and smother the real occupants 
of the beds, which from now onwards re- 
quire all the light and sunshine forthcoming. 
Sweet Peas sown in September are far from 
satisfactory this year, so few of the seeds 
having germinated. This is very disappoint- 
ing, as those which did germinate are making 
good progress. The long, rampant shoots 
of Roses have been shortened back in order ~ 
to prevent them being tossed about by storms 
to the detriment of the plants. If these shoots~ 
are allowed to remain, it often happens that 
the plants are rocked to and fro during — 


storms until a basin is made round the collar 
of the plant, which gets filled with water, 
causing the death of the plant. ~ ete t | 


‘ 


Many climbers, too, which _are ‘growing. . 
in exposed situations derive much benefit 


from this treatment, which also tends to re> _ 


lieve the strain upon their supports. A few 9 
Honeysuckles, Climbing Roses, and Wis- + eS 
terias clothing a low wall have been reduced, ae 
as they were encroaching upon a narrow. | 


border which is required for a collection of 
dwarf Rocksprays (Cotoneaster). 
plantation of the Caucasian Scabious has — 
been made on a sunny, well-drained border, - 
where some slight protection will be given. |" 
them, as I find these plants are none too | 
hardy. 
and a portion of them used to increase the — 
size of an existing group. These are to te=t 
main in the open air all the winter, but will 
receive slight protection. Others will be 
placed in boxes of sandy soil and stood in- 
a cool greenhouse. = feat: ice 
A start has been made with the relaying of 


~ a flagged path, which, put down many years “hy 


ago, was in need of renewal in places. The 
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- joints between the slabs of stone had been 


filled in with cement, which is objectionable 
owing to the white lines it leaves when dry, 
and which do not tone down. The cement 
will be entirely removed and the layers of 
stone made to fit more closely. Any filling 
in of the crevices will be of pure sand, over 
which a low green Moss quickly forms, ren- 
EOM. 


_~ Lavender Cotton (Santolina). 


Flowering with me at the present time are 
ere pretty kinds of the above, including the 
- : 


. } 

SANTOLINA INCANA, which is a hative of the 
Mediterranean region, and has been grown in 
this ‘country for hundreds of years under a 
variety of names, one of which is French 
Lavender. It is an attractive plant through- 
out the whole year on account of its soft 
grey, woolly leaves, and is seen at its best 


er 


~ 


2 during July and August when covered. with 
_ yellow button-like flowers. 
- recommended for edging beds, a purpose for 


Occasionally it is 


which [ regard it as scarcely suitable. It 
grows too tall, and the plants divide and fall 


about, the gaps thus made not giving the 


finish to beds of flowers we desire. If this 


plant is used for edging it should be to belts 


of shrubs only. The bushes should be pruned 
If treated 
in this way they quickly recover and form a 
thick, bushy line which is quite effective, and 


- gives no further trouble until the following 
cS It is not an unsuitable plant by any 
means for the large rock garden, where, if 


year. 


‘boldly grouped, it provides a pleasing touch 
of grey and yellow during the summer. The 
real beauty, however, lies in its grey, woolly 


~ leaves more than its golden flowers, which are 
produced in abundance, but, except for their 


colour, have no special charm. 
For edging sunny beds and the ledges of 
low walls, and even growing in the wall itself, 
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-I much prefer the dwarfer and rather pros- 


trate f 

S. CHAMACYPARISSUS, with its pale lemon- 
yellow flowers and beautiful cut silvery 
foliage; indeed, the little bushes during the 
early summer, when . making their new 
growth, are almost white. I find this a de- 
lightful plant for sunny spots, where its 
flowers are produced in profusion. For the 
rock garden it is a splendid plant, and gives 
a charming effect when carpeting the ground 
in the front of tall, bright flowered shrubs. 
It is a very pretty plant at all seasons, and 
finds a host of admirers every year. Another 


member of this interesting group which is 


rarely seen is 

S. viripis, which has deep green leaves 
and grows about 18 inches high. It is a 
native of South Europe, and a small group 
in bloom is quite interesting owing to the 
freshness of its leaves and white flowers, 
which are freely borne on slender, wiry stems. 


This is a more graceful plant than either of 





- Chrysanthemum Dr. J. M. Inglis. (See opposite page.) 


the foregoing kinds. When used on the rock 
garden little groups provide features of pleas- 
ing interest and quiet beauty. All are easily 
increased by cuttings taken in autumn, in- 
serted in sandy soil, and placed in a closed 
frame for a few weeks. G. M. S. 





Fowls in the garden. 


- That the question is interesting there is no 
doubt—that it is aggravating is equally cer- 
tain. If poultry invade a garden, and if the 
owner of the garden evicts them by violence, 


~i.e., by throwing stones or chasing them, so 


that they are hurt, he may be proceeded 
against by the owner of the poultry, and he 
will most likely be cast in damages. Not 
only so, under a recent Act of Parliament he 
may be prosecuted, and, if convicted, fined 
for cruelty to domestic animals. The sole 
remedy, it would seem, is for the owner of 
the garden to go to the expense of obtaining 
an injunction from a magistrate to restrain 
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the owner of the poultry from permitting 
further trespass by his fowls. In addition, 
damages may be claimed for the mischief 
done, but, in any case, it is evident that the 
unfortunate owner of a garden must suffer a 
good deal of inconvenience and annoyance, 
not to mention expense, before he can put a 
period to the damage done by fowls in the 
garden. A ScorTrisH GARDENER. 


The Chicory in the garden, 

A native plant though it is, the Chicory 
(Cichorium Intybus) ought to receive a little 
more consideration from gardeners, even from 
those who generally fail to appreciate the fact 
that our native plants can yield us many 
lovely subjects for our gardens—subjects quite 
as fine, indeed, as are many of the exotics we 
prize so ‘highly. The Chicory is of attractive 
aspect, while it gives us in its flowers a colour 
we fail to find plentiful at its season, this 
being a pure true blue—one rare, indeed, not 
only at its blooming-time, but among flowers 


+ * > 
of the Composite, save, perhaps, among some 


of ithe Lactucas. The Chicory is, however, a 


- much prettier plant than they, and in the 


border in summer is generally praised. When 
in good soil, Cichorium Intybus grows to 
3 feet, 4 feet, or even 5 feet high, and affords 
us a number of prettily-formed blue flowers, 
reminding one somewhat of those of the Cupi- 
done, and about the size of those of the Dan- 
delion. The leaves are rather Dandelion-like 
in their outline. 

It is worth introducing as a wild plant into 
places where it is not common. It is a ram- 
pant grower, but it dislikes heavy and cold 
soils. The seed may be sown on rubbish- 
heaps and in stony places, old quarries, and 
by roadsides. 


The Gold Bud (Kirengeshoma 
palmata) in the home woods. 
Not being quite satisfied with the behaviour 

of this Japanese plant in the garden of late 

years, I transferred a number to the woods 
adjoining the garden, planting them among 

a group of the single white Azalea ledifolia 

as an experiment. ‘The position is near a 

large Oak tree, and partially shaded. The 

soil—a sandy clay—was before planting 
broken up to a depth of 18 inches, nothing 
whatever being added to it. The result is 





‘that this beautiful plant is prettier and more 


graceful than I have hitherto known it. The 
stems, clothed with Sycamore-shaped leaves, 
are nearly 4 feet high, and drooping grace- 
fully with their open clusters of butter-yellow 
buds and flowers. In this position the thick 
fleshy flowers open perfectly, and the whole 
plant presents a more pleasing aspect. Both 
leaves and flowers are free from the dis- 
figurement often so noticeable upon plants 
growing in full sunshine. Beautiful as the 
plants are in the open air, I have found the 
flowers sare’ quite unsuitable for cutting, 
the sprays flagging in a very short time. The 
worst part of the plant, however, i$ its dread- 
ful name. I have, therefore, given it the 
simple name of Gold Bud. 








Planting Roses. 


Make preparations for the planting of new 
beds and borders of Roses by manuring and 
well digging the soil. New ground should be 
bastard trenched. Lifting and transplanting 
can also be undertaken shortly, when a re- 
arrangement and an addition of other varie- 
ties, new or otherwise, may, if desired, be 
effected. In the case of standards, drive in 
suitable stakes for their support beforehand. 
With regard to climbing Roses for walls, 
arches, and pergolas, remove the old soil and 
replace it with an equal quantity, or not less 
than two or three barrow-loads of suitably 
prepared compost for them, 


~I 
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Forcing Strawberries, 


Strong well-matured plants are essential to 
success in forcing Strawberries. Such plants 
should now, if not alréady done, be plunged 
up to the rim of the pots in ashes, under 
lights, the leaves being but an inch or so 
below the glass, the lights only being used as 
a protection against heavy rain, frost, or 
snow, At all times during suitable weather 
an abundance of air should be allowed, and 
care taken that the plants are not allowéd to 
suffer from drought. 


The first batch of plants may be brought 
into the- forcing-house about the middle -of 
November, and should afford ripe fruit by the 
end of February or the beginning of March. 
To obtain a supply of fruit successional 
batches should be placed in, the forcing-house 
about every third week until May, the laitest® 
batches remaining in bearing until the out- 
door crop is ready. Before the plants are 
placed in the forcing-house all decayed leaves 
should be removed, worms expelled, drainage 
rectified, and any mossy growth removed from 
the surface of the soil. The pots should then 
be well washed and the plants top-dressed 
with a little fresh loam containing a fair 
sprinkling of soot and superphosphate, leaving 
sufficient room for watering. | 

Where large quantities of these plants are 
forced special structures are generally used. 
For all ordinary purposes Melon or Cucumber 
houses answer admirably, especially those of 
the lean-to kind facing south. These should 
be fitted with a movable staging consisting of 
a number of shelves arranged one above the 
other up the roof. Tihe shelves should be just 
far enough away from the glass to leave about 
6 inches for growth, allowing 1 foot of hori- 
zontal space. By so doing” the plants can 
easily be attended to from behind the staging. 

Forcing should always be gradual, ‘starting 
with a night temperature of 40 degs. to 45 
degs. and raising to 50 degs, during the day. 
This should continue for a fortnight, when 
the night temperature may be raised to 50 
degs. and the day to 55 degs. As soon as the 
fruit has set allow a gradual rise of 5 degs., 
following with another 5 degs. a week later. 
While finishing, the temperature should stand 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night and 70 
degs. to 75 degs. during the day, allowing an 
additional rise of 10 degs, duning bright sun- 
shine. 


the ‘flowers, using a feather or rabbit’s tail 
fastened to the end of a stick. 

The grower must, to some extent, use his 
own judgment when thinning the fruit. If he 
requires large fruit he must only leave the 
largest flowers, and for all ordinary purposes 
all the small 
leaving a few good blooms on each flower. 
stalk. Asal ies 

Warby Park. 





Cordon Apples. 


Of the various forms in which Apple-trees 
are trained the cordon is the simplest. Apart 
from this, “however, it is a form which suits 
some of the ‘best varieties,’ while jt also 
admits, where space is limited, of a larger 
number of trees being grown than any other 
system, thus enabling the grower to plant for 
a longer succession of fruit than would other- 
Wise be possible. 
for individual taste whether single, double, 
treble, or gridiron, the last being the popular 
term 
of. But in so far as early fruiting goes, the 
advantage lies with the first-named. While 
a wall suggests itself as the easiest support 
for cordons in any form, wire trellises along 
path sides may be economically employed, 
since at no time will the trees encroach un- 
duly upon vegetables or plants which may be 
at either side of them. A pergola of some 
choice dessert variety js also a useful feature, 
while it has a decorative value in spring when 
the trees are in blossom. 

No excuse is necessary for laying emphasis 
Upon autumn planting. However well pre- 
pared we may be for attending to. the require- 
ments of spring-planted trees, the fact re- 
mains-that itis the wrong end of the year for 
the work, Trees planted now become. semi- 
established before winter really sets in, and 
by the time for breaking into leaf comes 
round the root action is not. far short of 
normal, with the result that the buds burst 
strong and seldom show any signs of the 
transplanting which they have recently under- 
gone. 


Trees under the éordon system of training 
are invariably worked on the Paradise stock, 
and though it is well known for the fibrous 


flowers should be removed, 


It is, of course, a matter~ 


for the four-stemmed type, is made use: 


November Qn, 1929. 


The art of training lies in the equal dis- 
tribution of fruiting spurs, and with only a 
single stem to deal with the operation is not 
difficult. Discretion is the most necessary in 
dealing with the leading growth until ‘the 
allotted space is filled. Where this is of 
medium Jength and thickness, and thoroughly 
matured, there is no necessity for the use of 
the knife, for every bud should make a spur. 
The only reason for any shortening is when 
there is doubt as to the future of the buds. 
For instance, a long fleshy growth may not 
ripen well enough to ensure even breaking, . 
and in such case a third is best cut away. At 
the same time a careful observation of trees 
will reveal the fact.that it is not the strongest 
buds which; develop into fruit spurs, but the 
weak ones, therefore the less cutting we do 
the better. As for the spurs, winter pruning 
is done by cutting them to about four buds, 
two of which will make growth the following 
summer, while the remainder, the lowest, will 
Simply put forth an odd leaf or two as a pre- 
liminary for developing into fruit-buds the 
season following: This ‘treatment. is;sof. 
course, based upon the operation known as 
summer-pruning, which consists in pinching 
out the growing points of all shoots except 


_the leading one when they have made about 


eight leaves. 


To make all types of cordons a success the 
culture during the growing season must: be on | 
a liberal scale. Those on walls especially 
must be kept well supplied with water, and 
when carrying a good crop of fruit liquid- 
manure is highly beneficial. The winter ap- 
plication of this stimulant to trees in the bear- 
ing stage can hardly be over-estimated, for it 
supplies the soilwith food on which the roots 
draw upon when they are active. Although 
most of the popular Apples are available as 
cordons, those of medium growth are the 
most suitable. - Dessert varieties of this 
character include Cox’s Orange Pippin, - 
Charles Roes, James Grieve, Sturmer Pippin, 
William Crump, and Lord Hindlip. Cooking 
sorts are Bismarck, Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Lord Derby, Mére. de Ménage, Pott’s Seed- 
ling, Rev. W. Wilks, and Newton Wonder. 





Apple Beauty of Moray. 


This Apple, extensively planted in the north 2 
of Scotland, has also’ its adherents ‘south «of 
the Forth. Beauty of Moray is, I think, one 
of the most reliable Apples which can be 
planted for kitchen use. In a good season 





character of its roots, it is the greatest mis- — the trees are loaded, and’ even. jn ‘indifferent F 

Ventilation will not be needed when the  talze to attempt to force rapidity of growth by seasons I have never known the variety to, “7 
plants are first started until the temperature the use of manure when planting. Soils fail entirely when oither trees were barren. = 
rises to the day limit.. As soon as growth~ which have hitherto produced average crops of | Those who may be considering the question 
commences it is advisable to keep a little air vegetables or flowers are in no need of further of planting an orchard would do well to keep . 
on at the top of the house, except for early preparation beyond ordinary trenching. Beauty of Moray in mind as it will succeed in bie 
closing in the afternoons. With early closing Manure to young trees brings nothing in re- the most exposed situations. W.. McG. = | 
the day temperature may be allowed to rise turn but disappointment, because it only en- ee 
5 degs., but oe ne ree y, ee An sourages growth at the expense of fruiting. see. | 
the evening. During the periods when the The distance to plant must, of course. he t ‘ +4 ae | 
plants are Rovetie and fruit is ripening an guided by ithe for the trees are trained in. Manuting fruit trees, a 
abundance of air should be allowed as far as For instance, the single-stemmed tree does To make some compensation for the strain cat 
the temperature — will admit. The plants pot require above 2 feet of space, and it will sustained by fruit trees generally in carrying + 
should be syringed morning and afternoon on grow several years, provided it is liberally and perfecting heavy crops, manuring in some 5 z : 
all bright days, but only walls and path dealt with from the time it commences to bear shape or form should have early attention, — & 
damped down during dull weather. During fruit. Other forms should be so arranged as — so that the roots may have the full benefit of. = 
the flowering period the atmosphere should be to allow all the branches at least a ‘foot of — the nutriment afforded. The poorer the soil, 3 
kept as dry as possible. space. When planting avoid burying the the more imperative the necessity for attend- 3 b 
Only those that require it should be roots too deeply, failing the soil mark on the ing to this matter. Farmyard or well-rotted ry | 
watered, but they must not be allowed to stem, which on trees from a nursery may stable manure is beyond all doubt the finest ] 
become dry at any time while growth is going always be taken as a guide, 3 inches above of material with which to accomplish the pur- * 
on. It is advisable to look over the plants them are ample. Should it happen that the pose, but unfortunately is not always to hand, - = 


two or three times a day as soon as vigorous 
growth commences, giving a little liquid- 
manureé as soon as the fruit begins to swell. 
As soon as the fruit commences to turn colour 
water should be almost withheld, only being 
given to keep the leaves from flagging. To 
ensure a good.set it is advisable to fertilise 


soil is very heavy, sufficient fine material 
should be provided to place immediately about 
the roots, and the whole then be firmly 
trodden down. Single cordons are usually 
planted obliquely in order to equalise the flow 
of sap, a course which also proves an. ad- 
vantage in a comparatively low trellis or wall. 


_ficials suitable for this purpose. 


Recourse must then be had to the use of arti- 
By their 
judicious employment. it 
amount of growth a young tree; for instance, | 
will produce in one season, to say nothing of © 
the benefit imparted to old-established €X5 
amples. A. W. 
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is surprising the ~ 
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- and stands the wind better than most. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





September in a 


In Pikantiddie of this month there were still 
a few flowers on the 8-foot bush of Rhodo- 


~dendron auriculatum, and R. adenogynum 


(5868 Forrest) was opening its first autumn 
bloom. This does not flower all over at this 
time of year as the alpine species do, but a 
group of bushes may always be trusted to pro- 
duce a few. It is a small-growing sturdy 
shrub with leaves 43 inches long and coated 
beneath with a dense yellowish-brown 


- tomentum. There are 12 to 14 flowers to the 


truss, 2 inches by 2 7-10 inches, and white 
with a few red.spots. It is perfectly hardy 
The 
really dwarf species are still blooming merrily, 
and several more have joined those 
enumerated last month, namely, flavidum of 
Wilson and Forrest’s chryseum, both with 
pale yellow flowers; Forrest’s cuneatum, a 
plant of the lapponicum section, but larger 
than most of them, both’in habit and flower ; 


and lastly, R. calostrotum, from Farrer. This 
last is a little glaucous bush some 4 inches 


high, so far with two flowers of amazing size 
(2 inches by 1 inch) on long pedicels at the 
end of the shoots, salver-shaped, and bright 
magenta in colour. The shade is, of course, 
against it, but a member of the’ Rhododendron 


‘Society tells me he has one which is much 


better, and I hope that in years to come one 


Cornish garden. 


may succeed in uniting its size with the 
colour of fastigiatum or rupicolum. The 
Hydrangeas are as beautiful as ever, and will 
be with us until the first hard frost. They 
are much in. request for the harvest festivals 
in ithe surrounding parishes. 

Clethra alnifolia, with its fragrant racemes 
of white flowers, is a graceful and pretty bush 
with a preference for a moist soil, and I have 
just discovered a first flower on another 
Clethra which came among seed of Forrest’s 


Berberis Lady Beatrix Stanley. 


Enlksianthus Delavayi, which, by the way, did 
not germinate. This raceme is half as long 
again as that of C. alnifolia, and the in- 
dividual flowers are much larger, the petals 
being broad and overlapping and the stamens 
a very dark brown. The calyx also is tinged 
pink. I have just heard from Kew that this 
is C. Delavayi, and if it proves as floriferous 
as C. alnifolia it will be a decided acquisition. 
Eupatorium Weinmannianum, with _ its 
corymbs of small white flowers and fluffy 
seed, is quite pretty, and so is Cistus vagina- 
tus, which is giying its pink flowers for the 
second time. I had thought that this was a 
native of the Canary Isles, but last year was 
given a plant from Salonika, which is ap- 
parently the same. The two Eucryphias, E. 
pinnatifolia and E. cordifolia, are exceedingly 
valuable autumn-flowering shrubs. The 
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former, which I raised from seed, has only 
just reached flowering size, and the pure white 
flowers with their tufts of white filaments 
and. brown stamens are very beautiful. E. 
cordifolia, on the other hand, is over 20 feet 
high and is evergreen, which its relative is 
not. The flowers of this have five petals, 
whereas those of E. pinnatifolia have butifour. 
Both are natives of Chile and delight im a 
moist soil. The seed of E. cordifolia takes 
some 15 months to ripen, but it sometimes 
sends out suckers from the roots, and can 
also be raised from cuttings, though some 
years ago M. Chenault Fils told me that his 
firm had never succeeded in doing so. It is 
not quite hardy, but is very well worth trying, 
as its white flowers contrast most beautifully 





with the dark evergreen leaves. Magnolia 
parviflora is covered with its long red fruits, 
and there are someon M. conspicua. The 
seed of this genus should be sown directly™it 
is ripe, since it has but a limited period of 
vitality. Imported seed of the Chinese 
species rarely germinates. The wet season 
has suited the Mountain Ash, which is covered 
With berries, but here the leaves do not take 
on the bright colour so marked in Scotland, 
nor does jit grow as large as it does in Nor- 
way, where I remember a ‘tree which must 
have been quite 4o feet high. 

Embothrium coccineum gave us a few 
flowers this autumn and_ Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata (syn. Crinodendron Hookeri) 
always has some of its crimson, Cherry-like 
blooms scattered about the bush.~ Curiously 
enough, this is much hardier here than T. 
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dependens, its white-flowered sister, which is 
more susceptible to frost than it appears to be 
in colder and drier places. It is easily raised 
from cuttings, and makes a good shelter 
where it will stand the winter. Cytisus 
fragrans, now-about 12 feet high, is a mass 
of bloom in an angle of the house, but will 
have to be cut back when the flowers are over, 
as it will not stand the violence of the winter 
winds, 

Rosa omeiensis var. pteracantha has 
dropped all its fruit and is flowering again, 
whilst the red bottle-shaped berries of R. 
Moyesi, that best of Chinese Roses, are just 
ripening. This afternoon (September 24th) I 
noticed in an herbaceous border a brilliant red 
fruit about 2} inches long and shaped like an 
inverted Pear, The plant on which it grew 
was raised from Farrer’s seed and is, per- 
haps, Podophyllum Emodi var. sinense, but 
the authorities have not seen the flower and 
so could not be quite certain of the name. 

Of the Colchicums, autumnale and Born- 
milleri are the only species here, and there 
are only a few of these, but the other day I 
saw a long edging of the first in a neigh- 
bour’s garden, and very pretty it was. I 
wonder why the autumn Crocuses are not 
more grown, for they are very pleasing. Pro- 
bably ignorance is at the bottom of it, but, of 
course, mice eat the bulbs and the autumn 
rains sometimes spoil the flowers. 

C. ochroleucus, pulchellus, and Salzmanni 
are, I believe, the only ones I have left, but 
could I afford it I’d get all those obtainable. 
A reference to Mr. Bowles’ book, ‘‘ My Gar- 
den in Spring,” will well repay anyone who 
thinks of planting them. Cyclamen repan- 
dum (syn. ‘hederzefolium) var. album is show- 
ing in the. Grass, and near the trunks’ of 
Pinus insignis, and so is a little pink species 


which I take to be C. europeum. This I dug _ 


up years ago in Mr. Farrer’s company at 
Storo, in Italy, not far from the Lago di 
Garda, where we had gone in the vain hope 
of obtaining Daphne rupestris. M. Correvon 
told him afterwards that had we gone a little 
further on the mountain we should have found 
it, but a fog came on and we feared to lose 
our way. -An Adenophora, raised from his 
Chinese seed is flowering well in a dry border. 
I do not know its name, but it -has blue 
flowers and is near the Campanulas. 

At the end of this month the last of the 
Lilies—sulfureum, from the Shan Hills of 
Burma—opened. _ At one time I had a lot of 
these and several L.nepalense in the open, 
but the frost has killed many, and nepalense, 
which has reached 9 feet high and bloomed 
profusely, is now represented by one poor 
little bulb which has not strength to flower. 
The long white trumpets of L. sulfureum, 
with their yellow interior, are very lovely and 
have a delightful scent, and the plant is easily 
raised from the bulblets which grow in the 
axils of the leaves. PETER THE HERMIT. 





Cassinia fulvida. 


Cassinia fulvida, syn. 
Diplopappus_ chrysophyllus, will no doubt 
pardon ‘me for mentioning it now. It has 
been very pleasing all winter, and even when 
we have numerous gay subjects in the way 
of spring flowers, the soft golden hue of the 
Cassinia delights many. It is not easy to 
grow enthusiastic over the heads of small, 
creamy-white flowers, although these have 
certainly some claims upon our favour. They 
are pleasing for a long season, and sometimes 
in the milder parts of the country remain 
quite good until well into November, but the 
true charm of the Cassinia lies in its golden 
colouring. The stems and branches are of 
a soft, yet bright golden hue, and the charm- 
ing leaves, which in their general appear- 
ance remind one of the Heaths, are golden 
underneath, the whole giving a_ beautiful 


Those who «know 
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sheen of geld which delights us. For mass- 
ing for winter effect it is excellent, and a few 
plants about the borders of the shrubbery 
give a bright effect during the dull months, 
and are appreciated in spring, summer, and 
autumn as well. It is hardy well north of 
Scotland, and makes good, neat bushes, 
amenable to trimming as may be required, 
although the pruning knife should be used 
with judgment. If left too long I have seen 
old plants grow leggy. Young ones, how- 
ever, may be easily raised from cuttings, 
which strike without difficulty under glass 
at most seasons. C. fulvida prefers a light 
soil, and although peat is recommended, this 
does not ‘appear to be necessary. 
S.. ARNOTT. 





Berberis Lady Beatrix Stanley,. 


This, one of the most beautiful Barberries 
we have ever seen, bears pendulous racemes 
of round, clear, coral red fruits, which hang 
freely like Currants from the. arching 
growths, shown so well in the illustration 
on page 783. This and several other hand- 
some varieties were raised froma packet of 
seeds which came from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s gardens at Wisley. It should 
find a place in-every garden if only for the 


effective display when in fruit. When shown | 


by .Lady Beatrix Stanley, Market Har- 
borough, before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on October 31st, 


.it was unanimously given an award of merit. 





Symphoricarpus occidentalis. 


Looking through a large stock of shrubs 
and trees the other day I was reminded of’ 
the Wolf Berry (Symphoricarpus occidentalis), 


which was giving a wealth of its pure wax- 


like Snowberries. It is well known as being 
a much ‘better fruiter than the ordinary Snow- 
berry, S. racemosus, and dwarf bushes, “kept 
small, give an abundance of bloom compared 
with the plants of the ordinary Snowberry. 
The blooms are white, tinged with pink. The 
fruits are of a good size and look charming 
for a long time. Birds are said to be very 
fond of the berries, but up to the end of Octo- 
ber they appear to have paid little attention 
to the fruits of S. occidentalis. Many plants 
of S. racemosus had not a berry left on them, 
while S. occidentalis was quite beautiful. I 
read the other day a remark that S. occi- 
dentalis was not so ‘good as the common S. 
racemosus, but this is not, I think, the 
general view of those acquainted with these 
shrubs. : SicA; 


PESES = 


Winter Moths and the “ Banding ” 


of fruit-trees, 


It is very important that fruit-growers 
should realise fully the need to take all possi- 
ble measures to destroy winter moths in the 
interests of fruit production. There are three 
kinds of moth which do great damage to fruit- 
trees in the spring, and are probably the most 
serious pests with which the fruit-grower has 
to contend. The moths are known as ithe 
Winter Moth, the Mottled Umber. Moth, and 
the March Moth; all can, however, for this 
purpose be classed together as Winter Moths, 
and proceeded against in the same way. 

The damage is done in ithe caterpillar stage 
of the insect’s life, when it attacks practically 
every form of standard and bush fruit. The 
caterpillars feed during the entire period in 
which the fruit-trees are making foliage, pro- 
ducing blossom, or setting fruit, and, in a 
severe iattack, foliage, blossoms, and fruit 











-on to the bark. 
its viscidity for some months, though it may — 
be necessary to scrape the bands occasionally 
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may be practically destroyed. At the end of 
May everything green on the tree may be 
devoured and the orchards left as leafless as 
they are in winter. Fresh leaves may grow 
later, but the orchard is crippled for the year, 
and possibly, as regards crop production, for 
the next year after as well. 

In some seasons the Winter Moths are more 
numerous than in others. This year there 


seems to be ample evidence of their unwel-— 


come presence in nearly all fruit-growing dis- 
tricts in the country. It is possible that the 
fluctuations in numbers may in part be due to 
the presence or absence of their natural 
enemies—numerous insect parasites and 
birds; but it is clear in any case that fruit- 


growers cannot depend upon this kind of aid — 


for keeping the pests sufficiently in check. 
There are two main methods, either of 
which can be adopted with fair success—1) 
the banding of trees with some greasy or 
‘‘ tacky ’’ substance so as to. catch the wing- 
less_females as they ascend the trunks to lay 
their eggs in autumn, and to prevent the 
grubs hatched below the bands from ascend- 
ing in the spring; and (2) the spraying of the 
foliage in the spring so as to Ixill the larvae. 
The former method is most in use and will 
be found effective in the case of standard treés 
on which the bands can be placed from 3 feet 
to 5 feet above the ground. When the bands 
are placed low down, Which is inevitable in 
the case of bush fruits, a number of moths 


usually find their way over them. How they — 


do so is not altogether clear, but there seems 
no doubt that male moths are able to carry 
the females for a short distance when pairing. 
In the case of bush trees, the process of band- 


ing is also troublesome, and spraying in their 


case is the better method to employ. Those 
growers who adopt banding should put the 
work in hand without further delay. The 
bands should be-made of stout grease-proof 


paper about 7 inches to 9 inches high, firmly 


Wi 


tied round the tree from 3 feet to 5 feet from 


the ground with two pieces of string, each 
piece being an inch or two from the edge of 
the paper.. Sas Sear ee 

The compositions which have been used for 
rendering the bands ‘‘ tacky ”’ fall into two 
classes (1) those of an oily nature, and (2) 
those which are sticky, like bird lime. The 
former are unsatisfactory in several respects, 
and have now been almost_entirely replaced 
by the latter. 
carefully put on to cover from 3 inehes to 
6 inches of the band, and should be so applied 


asto form horizontal ridges rather than a 


uniform, smooth surface, since it then will 
remain sticky for a longer. period. Com- 
pounds which are thin and liable to run shou!d 
be applied mainly to the upper part of the 
band so as to prevent the drips from running 
A good material will retain 


in order to expose a fresh surface of the sub- 
stance to the air. Periodical examination of 


the bands should be made to see if this is — om | 


necessary. ~ : 


Although it is preferable to use paper bands~ 4 
wherever possible, in the case of very old trees _ 
with rough bark the paper would not fit tight — 


enough to prevent the moths from crawling 


underneath. In this case no harm will be 
done if the sticky composition is applied direct 


to the tree. - i 


Growers who desire to have further in- > 
formation on this important subject are ad-- 
vised to write to the Ministry of Agriculture 


for a copy of the leaflet which it issues on the 
subject, — ; : \ 








All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, — = 


London, E.C., and not to individuals. 


The composition should be 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counti 
ie em ties. 
_ ~ Pot Strawberries. 
7 After this date plants intended for early 
| “forcing are the better for being placed under 
cover, no matter whether in a pit, frame, or 
-_ orechard-house, so long as they can be kept 
cool and not saturated perhaps for weeks at a 
time. When such a state of affairs occurs 
and frost follows immediately afterwards, 
- much mischief, both to roots and crowns, en- 
sues, and when forced the plants give poor 
results. The main lot of plants may remain 
= outside for another week or so, and :then be 
plunged to the rims in ‘beds of ashes, if ac- 
commodation cannot be found for them under 
_ cover. After housing, water carefully, it 
- being essential that the two extremes—i.e., 
overdryness and the reverse soil conditions— 

are avoided. é 


French Beans. 


_ ~The forcing of these should be undertaken 
where a regular supply later in the season has 
to be met. It is useless to attempt their culti- 
- vation under glass unless a maximum and 
minimum temperature of 65 degs._and 60 
degs. is at command. For some time to come 
Srow the plants in pots 7 inches to g inches in 
'. diameter, regulating the number to be sown 
-on each occasion or at fortnightly intervals, 
[a according to requirements. Use a mixture of 
three parts loam, one-quarter leaf-mould, with 
; a little bone dust added. Fill the pots two- 
Vs thirds full with it, make firm, and after 
_ placing where the soil can get warm, sow five 
to seven seeds of an early or forcing variety 
_in each. After the plants are up, afford them 
-a light position, thin to four and five in a pot, 
| _ top-dress when they have made two or three 
leaves, and place twigs cut out from old Birch 
brooms round the edge of the pots for their 
support. Keep the surroundings in a healthy, 
moist condition by damping the bed or stage 
with the syringe, and dew the plants over- 
~ head on fine, light mornings. 


-- Cauliflowers. 

These should be looked through daily when 

_— all that are not sufficiently advanced for cut- 

ting must be protected from frost by breaking 
_the outer leaves over the heads. If properly 

done this is sufficient protection for some little 


— time to come. : 


~ Tomatoes, - . 
. Divest outdoor plants of all fruits. Lay 
out such as are likely to ripen on a stage or 
‘shelf in a vinery, or where the air is suffi- 
| = ciently warm and dry, and convert the others 
___ into a pickle for winter use. Deal with the 
- remainder of the crop in the same way on 
plants which have been fruiting during the 
r. summer under glass. This will place a house 
“at disposal for other purposes. Tihe soil in 
which they have been grown, if no disease 
‘germs are to be found, should not be thrown 
away, but be put on one side, as it will come 
in useful in a variety of ways. Keep a warm, 
__ buoyant atmosphere in the house devoted to 
winter-fruiting plants, and tap the trellis fre- 
quently to ensure dispersion of pollen and a 
good set as the flowers in the trusses expand. 
Water carefully, and afford stimulants when 
a good set has been secured. Pinch out side 
growths, keep the stems tied to the trellis as 
- they extend upwards, and top-dress as occa- 
-. sion demands, mixing a fair proportion of 
wood ashes with the compost to afford the 
‘es requisite amount of potash. Ventilate ac- 
- cording to climatic conditions, avoiding the 


ot 


ne wehiy'y 





3 closing of the ventilators entirely, foggy 
weather excepted, as the admission of air 
' — even at night is beneficial so long as the hot- 
z water pipes are kept warm.,. A. 


Midland Counties. 
Pruning fruit trees. 


Most fruit trees have now lost their leaves, 
so that Morello Cherries and Peach and 
Nectarine trees, which in the ordinary way 
were pruned after the crop had been cleared, 
can now be taken off the wall and given their 
annual cleaning and training, Morello 
Cherries, Peaches, and Nectarines are. all 
-pruned: similarly. In cases where it was im- 
possible to give proper attention to the trees 
during the summer a thorough overhauling 
may now be necessary. In the first place as 
much of the old fruiting wood as can be dis- 
pensed with should be cut right away, leaving 
the best of the ripened young shoots to fur- 
nish the wall thinly. All weak and_badly- 
ripened wood should be discarded. Cut all 
ties, and if the trees have been infested with 
insect pests during the summer special care 
must be taken now to cleanse them 
thoroughly. The pruning should be done be- 
fore removing the trees from the wall, it being 
easier then to see what new growth is re- 
quired. Having pruned and cleaned the trees 
a commencement may be made with the 
training. Securely fasten the main branches 


in position first, then start at the bottom of : 


the tree and fill in the intervening spaces as 
required. See that in all cases the ties are 
left sufficiently loose to allow of the wood 
swelling, as this always takes place when the 
sap rises and growth commences ~in the 
spring. Iif the trees are nailed to the wall the 
wall will probably be full of holes. When 
using the insecticide take care to thoroughly 
fill all holes, as these make ideal hiding places 
for insects. Training trees to wires on the 
walls is a much quicker and better method of 
training. 


~ Roses. 


When the soil is in good condition take the 
opportunity to forward the work of planting 
Roses. For new beds thorough drainage is 
essential. The ideal soil for Roses is.a rich 
loam of a greasy nature, and it should be dug 
not less than 2 feet 6 inches deep. A heavy 
clay soil may be improved by incorporating 
with it burnt earth, wood-ash, and mortar 
rubbish, If the soil is of a light texture re- 
move the bottom spit and replace it with good 
turf (the top spit from heavy pasture land 
for preference) and well-rotted cow-manure. 
The soil of established Rose beds usually be- 
comes sour in time, and after three or four 
years the plants are benefited by being lifted 
and replanted. In this case the beds should 
be dug deeply, removing a portion of the old 
soil and replacing it with good turfy loam. 
Place well-decayed manure in the bottom and 
sprinkle bone-meal on the surface. Before 
replanting, shorten the strong roots that are 
deficient of root-fibres, and also cut back the 
long. growths, for these would be liable. to 
damage by wind and, in swaying, have a ten- 
dency to loosen the plant in the ground. 
Extra vigorous shoots on established plants 
should be treated similarly, unless it is pre- 
ferred to secure them to stakes. 


Chicory, 

This valuable winter salad is one of the 
easiest plants to cultivate in summer, and 
may be forced in any dark chamber during 
the winter. With plenty of roots a continuous 
supply may be had with very little trouble. 
If only a small quantity is needed. the roots 
may be potted in 10-inch pots, eight or 10 
roots to each pot. An inverted pot of the 
same size is the most convenient covering. 
The pots may be placed in heat, as necessary. 

PF. W.G. 
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Scotland. 


Forced Lily of the Valley. 


As soon as the crowns come to hand— 
where these are annually purchased—they 
ought to be potted up without delay and 
placed for a short time in a cold frame previ- 
ous to being introduced into the forcing pit. 
Five-inch pots are, in many ways, preferable 
to those of larger size. Good drainage and 
light, fairly rich soil are essential. If the pots 
can be plunged in the propagating case and 
the crowns covered with 3 inches to 4 inches 
of Cocoa-fibre progress will be rapid. When 
the flower-spikes appear the batch can be re- 
moved and placed-upon a shelf, if possible, as 
near the light as circumstances admit in any 
case. Water must be given regularly and 
plentifully. } 


Ferns under glass. 


A regular temperature, avoiding extremes 
of any kind,. will suit Ferns better than a 
fluctuating thermometer. At this season no 
shading is permissible, and watering should 
be carefully done. Plants which may, from 
time to time, be required in rooms, are gener- 
ally the worse of their experience, and on 
being brought back to their.quarters they may 
safely be cut over and, if necessary, repotted. 
Nephrolepises of the many newer forms are 
challenging the-supremacy of Adiantiums as 
house Ferns, and if they are not quite so 
graceful as the latter, yet their fine shades of 
green make Nephrolepises very attractive. 
These Ferns are well adapted for basket 
work, and so, too, are Pteris scaberula and 
Phlebodium aureum. 


Planting climbing plants. 

Climbing plants of all kinds will get away 
well if planted round about the present time, 
and there are many naked and unsightly walls 
which might be hidden from view by the use 
of flowering or of fine-foliaged plants. A 
reference to the catalogue of any reputable 
nurseryman will show that there is plenty of 
material suited for every district and for every 
position. Apart from Roses of every kind 
and of free growth, planters may choose from 
an extensive list. Honeysuckies, Jasmines 
(yellow and white), Cydonias in many shades, 
Forsythias, Fuchsias, Wistarias, Ceano- 
thuses, Ampelopsis of many kinds, the 
Tamarisk, which makes a graceful wall 
plant, Cotoneasters, Pyracanthas—such are a 
few of ithe wall plants which occur to.me as I 
write. In favoured places Chimonanthus 
fragrans and the Desmodium succeed. As 
these plants are lilkely to occupy their sites for 
a considerable time it follows that the soil 
must be thoroughly prepared for their recep- 
tion alike by efficient drainage and by pro- 
viding feeding material of a durable character 
for their wants. 


Kitchen garden. 

Despite early frosts of some severity, Cauli- 
flowers continue to be fairly good and 
plentiful. Eclipse and, of course, Autumn 
Giant are reliable for late work, and these 
have two useful auxiliaries in Walcheren 
Broccoli and Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli. 
Early Ulm Savoy is a valuable vegetable for 
early work, and a good breadth of such a 
Cabbage as Winningstadt will provide 
material for a long time. Celery ought now 
to be finally dealt with in the way of moulding 
up, and some littery material should be in 
readiness in the event of severe frosts, which 
might cripple the plants. The wheeling of 
manure and the digging, ridging, and trench- 
ing should be pushed on as quickly as possi- 
ble. It is unwise, however, to dig or trench 
heavy soil when it is covered with snow or 
when it is frozen hard on the surface. 

W. McG. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 
Pages for Beginners. 


a. 





Flower garden. 


Treatment of bulbs in pots. 

In our recent ‘‘ Bulb” number I have 
already dealt with the growing of bulbs in 
pots, but as the season advances it is, per- 





Fig. 1.—Hyacinths, lst stage, just 
started. 


haps, necessary for me to refer in detail to 
their more advanced treatment which is now 
becoming due. There are many good and 
most excellent winter-flowering plants, some 
of which I have been recently dealing with, 
but there are no winter plants more truly 
spring-like, more delightfully fresh, or more 
popular than a good bowl or pot of bulbs; 





Fig. 2.—Hvacinths, 2nd stage, placed 
under inverted pot to inauce growth. 


that is, when they have met with fair treat- 
ment. JI make that proviso because it is as 
€asy to injure bulbs by bad treatment as it is 
to injure any other plants, but it must, how- 
ever, be pointed out that their requirements 
are so simple and so few that it almost re- 
quires a perverse kind of ingenuity to give 
them bad treatment. There is one deadly 





Fig. 3.—Hyacinths, 3rd stage, spike 
opening. 


danger to which I shall refer lower down, and 
that is the danger of trying to hurry them at 
their start. 

The first four diagrams given this week are 
intended to show the progressive stages in the 
cultivation of Hyacinths in pots, and this 
helds good whether for the window of ‘he 
cottager or the hothouse of the wealthier. 1 
must assume (in accordance with instructions 


in an earlier article) that when the Hyacinths* 


were potted in September or early October 
they were stood in the open air and covered 
with about 2 inches of ashes. I pointed out 
then, and I again-point out now, that the 


. first movements of any bulbs, from a Snow- 


drop to a Lily, must be natural—not prema- 
turely excited by artificial heat. If you will 
inspect your Hyacinths now by removing 
some of the ashes you will find that they have 
developed a spike similar to the one shown in 
Fig. 1. If you, with care, as you easily can, 
turn them out of their pots you will find clean, 
white, healthy-looking roots running around 
the outside of the soil, and this, with the top 
movement, shows natural activity which is 
such an essential point. Until they do show 
that activity they are not ready for the next 
stage. Fig. 2 shows what that next stage is. 
The spike has burst and the released foliage 
is. growing and slightly spreading. This 
movement is assisted, as you can see, by in- 
verting an empty flower-pot over it, this pot 
being of the same size as, and fitting rim to 
rim to, the pot in which the plant is growing. 
This slight drawing up of the foliage in partial 





Fig. 4.—Hyacinths, 4th stage. 


darkness makes it more ample than it would 
be in full light, and it also draws the flower- 
spike, so that there is a distinct stem of, per- 
haps, 2 inches, so that the inflorescence rises 
well above the pot. This is necessary to any 
pretence of elegance, for grown in the light 
from the beginning the head of bloom is apt 
to rest right down on the crown of the bulb. 
The inverted pot obviates all this and should 
be kept on till the foliage and the spike reach 
nearly to its top inside. Fig. 3 shows the 
same bulb about a week after the inverted pot 
has been removed. You will see how greatly 
the foliage has developed and how the spike 
rises well above it and is covered with pips or 
florets almost ready to open. At this stage it 
should be fully exposed to light, and, if grow- 
ing in a greenhouse, should not be far re- 
moved from the glass. There must be no 
inducement for it to “* draw ” any more, but 
rather every discouragement to that, for what 
is required is the filling up and consolidation 
of the spike. Fig. 4, a fortnight later, shows 
it fully developed, symmetrically crowded 
with perfect bell-like florets, in which form it 
is one of the sweetest and most popular of all 
our later ‘winter plants. This all sounds 
simple enough, and, indeed, it is simple. 
There is only one other thing in which you 
can go wrong and that is in the watering. 
This must be carefully done at every stage. 


f 
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Before they leave the ashes they require no 


watering beyond what they get from the rain, 
but when taken indoors they must be kept 
only healthily moist. It is very unwise to 
allow them to get dry, but it is sheer folly to 
put into them more than they can take. Too 





Fig. 5.—Polyanthus Narcissus. 


¥ Pi 
much water in the soil soon makes it un- 
wholesome, so that the roots suffer, and 
whatever the roots feel is immediately re- 


flected in the plant. 


Now I think I have made everything clear 
about the Hyacinth. I have had in mind 
principally the large Dutch varieties, but 


. 


practically all I have written applies equally. 


to the Roman and Dutch miniature varieties. 
These are not so widely grown by amateurs, 
and yet, in my estimation at least, they are 
equally meritorious, and in some respects 
even prettier. I sometimes think I would 
rather see six miniature spikes in a pot than 


one massive one, but this is purely a matter — 


of taste. The reason florists and nurserymen 
grow so many white miniatures is that they 
find the bloom useful for cutting and using up 
in floral designs. Fig. 5 depicts a totally 
different subject—a Polyanthus  Narciss. 
Polyanthus means, as you probably know, 
many-flowered. We are all extremely fond 
of the Trumpet Daffodil—I know I am—but 
I have chosen to illustrate the many-flowered 


class because they are not so universally . 


grown and because they are so well adapted | 


to growing in pots, I think, too, they are 





Fig. 6.—Pot 


of Tulips. 


—™ 


quite as effective as their cousins, though, — 
perhaps, in a different way, and it is no mean. 


thing to place to their credit the fact that they 
are strongly perfumed. Neither is there that 
sameness. which cannot but pertain. to. the 
Trumpet Daffodils, and instead of throwing 


up solitary blooms the stalk of the Polyanthus » 
varieties may easily be crowned with a dozen. 
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‘ing, and it is not difficult to grow. 
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Not only so, but there are several very dis- 
tinct varieties. There is the Paper White, 
which may be had in bloom in November ; 
Sol d’Or, a deep golden-yellow for Christmas ; 
Grand Primo, an_ ivory-white; Grand 
Monarque, yellow and white; Gloriosa, 
another bicolor; and others. Thus it is well 
worth the attention of those whose object is 
pot plants. But whether it be the Polyanthus 
Narciss or the Trumpet Daffodil, or such as 
Barri and Sir Watkin, the whole family needs 
the most simple cultivation. None of them 
need inverted pots to draw them up, and 
when they have well started in the ashes they 
may be taken indoors, and if kept carefully 
watered will do all the rest for themselves. 
Do not attempt to drive them, for they are 
among thase bulbs which are most susceptible 
and fall victims to a too potent heat. 

I have reserved the Tulips till the last (see 
Fig. 6). It is a flower for the idealist, and, 
indeed, is all a flower should be. Form and 
colour are beyond criticism. It escapes the 
heaviness of the Hyacinth and the airy light- 
ness of the Pheasant’s-eye Narciss. It hides 
nothing, but reveals every charm it possesses. 
Its variety in colour satisfies the most exact- 
Like other 
bulbs potted in September or October, it was 
stood out in the open and covered with ashes. 
By this time the early-flowering varieties will 
be as far advanced as the Hyacinths, that is, 
will have sent up a spike which will be ready 
to break into foliage. No one dreams of 
using inverted pots for Tulips, though, as a 
matter of fact, they need darkness or semi- 
darkness for a time in order to produce length 
of stallk when the flower-bud shows. I grow 
many thousands, and my routine is to’ stand 
them under the stages in the greenhouse for 
a time and darken them by hanging mats or 
sacks to exclude daylight. Those who grow 
a few can choose any available corner 
for this, but they must not be kept in dark- 
ness too long or they will become attenuated 
and weak. Sometimes, when the flowers are 
only half-grown, a burst of sunshine will 
cause them to open their petals, only to close 
them up again at night, but though this may 
become a daily occurrence the bloom con- 
tinues to grow until it has fully developed and 
becomes beautiful whether the petals are 
opened or closed. As the -Tulip is not so 
vigorously. rooted as the Hyacinth and 
Narciss it needs less water and calls for even 
more care in its cultivation. Bichi Fk. 


Fruit. 


Pests of fruit trees (continued). 


AMERICAN BLIGHT, OR WOOLLY APHIS 


- (Schizoneura lanigera).—This is an_exceed- 


ingly important orchard pest. Certain varie- 


ties of Apple trees are said to be immune 


from its attacks, one being Northern Spy. 


A bush tree of this variety, planted» in 1896, 


was under the constant observation of the 
writer until December, 1920, and during the 


_ whole of that time it remained free of woolly 
-aphis and canker. Another bush Apple tree, 


Red Ingestre, 20 paces distant, was very 
badly attacked by the pest during the same 
period. This tree and eight other Apple, Pear, 
and Plum trees were left unpruned and un- 


- sprayed in an otherwise well-managed small 


garden of six acres, devoted to fruit and vege- 
table culture. Needless to say, those trees 
attracted much attention from visitors—nearly 
74,000—during that period. The Northern 
Spy Apple tree is clean to-day, and thus bears 
out the statement. The young woolly aphis 
is either born alive or hatches from an egg. 
During some seasons of the year winged 
forms occur and fly to other trees, thus 
founding new colonies. It is the young 
which are born alive that secrete the wool- 


like covering, which is responsible for one of 


their popular names. The winter spray fluid 


. 
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for the aerial forms of woolly aphis is the 
same in all respects as that recommended for 
the winter moth. ; 

Unfortunately, the woolly aphis lives also 
below the ground, on the lower part of the 
stem, and on the roots, where access to it is 
difficult and more costly,. and treatment is 
sometimes not so efficacious. Caustic soda 
or potash cannot be used for these root forms. 
In due season they ascend the trees and 
nullify the cleansing work. It is necessary 
to spray early and regularly from April to 
July inclusive with summer washes, and from 
November to March inclusive with winter 
washes, until all the trees are thoroughly 
clean. Then» keep them clean by regular 
annual sprayings. There is no excuse for 
filthy trees. Do not spare the spray fluid; 
on the other hand, do not waste it. 

For the woolly aphis underground, on the 
stem and roots, we have applied carbon bisul- 
phide by means of Vermorel’s Injector, in- 
jected at a depth of 5 inches or 6 inches, and 
about 15 inches apart over the root area, but 
avoiding strong roots, and about 2 feet away 
from the stem, 2 ounces to 6 ounces per 
tree, according to size. 


CaNnKER (Nectria ditissima).—This fungus 
is usually considered to be a wound parasite, 
following injury to the soft woody tissues of 
the tree by the woolly aphis. Many fruit- 
growers have reasons for thinking there are 
one or two contributory causes. of imperfect 
wood in the affected trees, such as (a) a 
deficiency of lime in the soil, (b) a water- 
logged soil, (c) a soil at once too dry and arid, 
and too poor in food generally. Moreover, 
some varieties of Apple are more susceptible 
to canker than others—Lord Suffield, 
Warner’s King, and Potts’ Seedling, for ex- 
ample, as well as others.. A bush tree of 
Lord Suffield, after 10 or 12 years of clean, 
healthy, and fruitful life began to exhibit 
signs of canker, but no trace of woolly aphis. 
It was untreated for canker, but continued 
to receive its normal treatment of pruning, 
manuring, and spraying. It became slowly 
but surely worse, was kept under constant 
observation, until the time came that it ap- 


_ peared to be.quite hopeless to expect any re- 


covery. Then all the dead and diseased wood 
was cut out, the tree carefully lifted and re- 
planted—with thesroots nearly horizontal and 
at a slightly higher level—a mulching given, 
and the normal treatment again adopted, In 
due time it became re-established, made good 
and clean growth, and is becoming a respect- 
able representative of its variety. It is now 
on a fair way to total recovery. There is 
nothing new or unusual in this method of 
curing or preventing canker in fruit trees; 
it is an old-established method of treatment 
for that disease, and it has generally proved 
to be effective. It does not in any way upset 
the theory of direct connection between 
woolly aphis and canker, because anything 
that causes the production of imperfect and 
unhealthy wood predisposes those parts of the 
tree to attacks by that fungus. 


A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR CANKER.—In 1906 a 
well-grown bush Pear tree of Beurré Superfin 
developed a bad attack of canker at the lower 
part of its largest branch, which formed the 
larger part of the tree. During the summer 
of that year all the leaves were very poor on 
that branch, and the canker almost com- 
pletely encircled the stem, the whole present- 
ing a hopeless appearance. Being anxious to 
avoid cutting away any part of the wood of 
that branch, lest the subsequent gales—to 
which it was exposed—should break off the 
greater part of the tree at the weakened part, 
it was decided to scrape and pare away all the 
diseased bark and wood, and to paint the 
affected part with a solution of crude iron 
sulphate at the strength of 1 lb. iron sul- 
phate to 1 gallon of water. This was done 
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October 2oth, 1906. The scraping and dress- 
ing were repeated June 7th, 1907, and again 
on November 4th, 1907. The mixture of 
iron sulphate and water formed a slightly 
thickened solution, which was readily and 
thoroughly applied by means of a_house- 
painter’s small brush. 

After the last dressing on November 4th, 
1907, no further dressing was applied, so 
long as the filmy coating of the mixture re- 
mained in moderately good protective condi- 
tion. When the coating became weather- 
worn after some months’ exposure, it would 
be very carefully scraped and receive another 
thin coat of iron sulphate. During recent 
years special search has had to be made for 
the once badly diseased portion of the branch 
which forms three-fourths of the entire tree. 

Jes ee 





VEGETABLES. 
The storage of Potatoes in 


clamps, 


The Potato crop of England and Wales this 
year will probably exceed that of last year by 
about one million tons, and a large part of it 
will, no doubt, be retained in clamp or store, 
waiting until it is required in the course of 
the winter. 

In Potato clamps out in the open fields 
losses frequently arise from heating and decay 
of the tubers, the storage of diseased tubers, 
or storage in a badly-made clamp. In really 
bad cases the loss may be the whole crop. 
Blighted tubers in the clamp bring dry or wet 
rot according to the conditions of moisture 
and warmth. Tubers which have _ been 
flooded or water-logged previous to clamping, 
or which have been injured by frost or heated 
in the clamp, usually take wet rot. In 
arranging for clamping, the careful farmer 
will therefore see to it that his Potatoes are 
in a dry state and are as free from goil as 
possible, that they contain no injured or 
blighted tubers, nor any that have been frozen 
or flooded; if he is wise he will also exclude 
immature or green tubers, both of which 
classes are likely to decay early in the clamp. 
A good plan is to clamp these doubtful and 
slightly injured tubers separately and use 
them earlier than the others. Large clamps 
tend to develop more heat than the smaller 
ones, and are, therefore, undesirable. In 
ordinary cases the base of the clamp should 
not exceed 7 feet in width, and great care 
should be taken to see that it is in a dry and 
well-drainéd spot. 

In making a clamp, pile up the Potatoes on 
the site and straw them over thickly before 
the hard frosts come, and then earth them up. 
Only a thin layer of earth should be applied 
at first and the apex left, for a time, without 
soil. It is a wise precaution, too, to examine 
them periodically in the course of the autumn 
and winter. If much disease or decay is 
found on any such occasion it may be ad- 
visable to take the whole clamp down and 
reclamp. 

When heating is taking place there is a 
choice between two methods of ventilation. 
The first is to make a series of ventilation 
holes about 1 foot square along the bottom on 
both sides of the clamp, and at the same time 
to. open out the whole top ridge of the clamp. 
The bottom of the ventilation holes should be 
sloped so that the rain runs away from the 
clamp. The second method is to remove the 
soil from the side of the clamp in strips 1 foot 
wide, extending from the ridge to the base on 
both sides of the clamp at distances of every 
ro yards, or, on the south side only, at 
distances of 5 yards. The ridge of the clamp 
should also be opened out, but if severe 
weather sets in, these ventilation . spaces 
should be filled with straw. 
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GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 





Cold frames. 


The value of these cannot be over-esti- 
mated, and every garden, whether. small or 
large, should possess several frames. Their 
uses are So many that only those accustomed 
to raise something of everything or to utilise 
them for the wintering of plants ordinarily 
kept in houses can tell how varied are the 
purposes to which they may be put. ‘There 
is no doubt that many plants are not only kept 
equally safe, but, what is more to the pur- 
pose, in even better health-than in any kind 
of heated structure. Cinerarias and -shrubby 
and herbaceous Calceolarias are examples of 
plants that delight in a cool, moist atmo- 
sphere, yet are easily injured by_frost, and 


show dislike to fire-heat by becoming infested’ 


with green-fly directly it is given. The 
plants, however, keep perfectly clean in cold 
frames if exposed to the atmosphere on all 
favourable occasions. I have seen splendid 
batches of plants kept in cold frames the 
whole winter by means of outside coverings 
only, and for dwarf, well-branched  speci- 
mens they certainly surpassed anything I 
have seen grown in heated structures. The 
main point is to have the frames well pro- 
tected at the sides by banking them up with 
turf or coal ashes, so that there is only the 
top for the frost to act upon. A good cover- 
ing is formed by a liberal supply of litter, or, 
best of all, dry bracken. Cover up securely 
directly frost comes on in the afternoon, and 
do not remove the covering until the sun is 
well above the horizon. The covering must 
not always be left on, except in heavy snows 
or exceptionally severe frosts, as the hardier 
the inmates are kept by opening the lights, 
every day if possible, the better chance there 
will be of avoiding losses by damping off. 
Cold frames are also essential for harden- 
ing off the many pot plants that have been 


forced. Then how admirably do they serve 
to house hardy plants in pots such as 
Auriculas, Carnations, Saxifrages,  etc., 


which are all the safer for being so housed, 
not because not hardy, but rather to keep 
them from injury by heavy rains or snows. 
Still further, all these things are earlier to 
bloom than if outside all the winter. Violets, 
if planted in cold frames~ and carefully 
attended to, may be had in bloom the greater 
part of the winter. Propagation of. most 
plants may be readily effected by means of 
cold frames. Flower seeds, especially tender 
annuals, such as Asters, Stocks, Nemesias, 
etc., are better raised in cold frames than 
anywhere else. Cold frames are indis- 
pensable for raising crops of early and late 
vegetables, such as French beans, Cauli- 
flowers, Potatoes, Carrots, Radishes, Lettuce, 
etc. Although I have in mind the cold frame 
pure and simple, there is ever present the 
possibility of that useful adjunct, the hot- 
bed, which requires no attention beyond the 
making, and which, furnishing a genial 
warmth to the roots of the plants, promotes 
the quicker growth and the best possible 
development in the shortest time. Asparagus 
is very easily forced in this way. Cold frames 
should never be allowed to stand empty ; in 
summer they may be used for growing Melons 
and Cucumbers. 


East Lothian and other Stocks, 


In those concise and very timely notes 
which appear in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
under *‘ The Week’s Work,’ the writer for 
the Southern Counties makes reference on 
page 761 to East Lothian and other Stocks 
for potting. 
sah am pleased that he has directed atten- 
tion to their value for growing under glass, 





as, unfortunately, too little regard is given 
them in these days by those who have 
moderate-sized houses. On a former occasion 
I pointed out what ‘A. W.’? now empha- 
sises, viz., that to bloom them they require 
but little warmth; in fact, both East Lothian 
and Brompton Stocks may be had in beauty 
in houses from which frost is merely ex- 
cluded, and that one may have their sweetly- 
scented flowers from Christmas to March, 
and later by bringing into the house plants 
in succession. As the writer of the note has 
pointed out, these Stocks may be bloomed in 
3-inch pots, but I have had specimens lifted 
from the open ground in autumn that were 
so large as to require 8-inch pots, and from 
such plants it is remarkable what numbers 
of delicious spikes of flowers one may have. 
If seed is sown in spring, and plants got out 
in their summer quarters by June, they need 
little further attention until it is time to 
pot them in October. LEAHURST. 





Agapanthus umbellatus, 


This fine old plant has been one of the 
showiest.we have had in our greenhouse for 
several weeks, and it is equally effective in the 


open air, where it has been flowering most ~ 


profusely. A well-grown specimen of it, bear- 
ing ten or twelve umbels of bright blue 
flowers, is a striking object. It is easily in- 
creased by means of offsets, which, if potted 
in rich soil, soon make fine plants. It has 
strong, fleshy, fibrous roots, and when these 


fill the pots, the plants should be shifted into — 


larger ones. By giving them liberal shifts 
they soon make fine plants. They will be 
found to be suitable for outdoor decoration 
either plunged in the ground in their pots, 
when they can be shifted at any time with- 
out injuring the plants, or the pots can be 
set in positions in which they will be most 
effective, whether sinely or in groups. In 
winter they merely require protection from 
frost. W.-C: 
[When looking round Hampton Court 
some. weeks ago we noticed that this useful 
plant was largely used for standing round 
the Water Lily pond in the centre of the 
flower garden.- The plants were flowering 
freely, each plant on an average carrying 
from eight to nine spikes of bloom.—Ep. | 
Pascoe as NIB a OE Die OS sey 


In the forcing-house. 


The time has again arrived when the supply 
of flowers must be augmented by forcing. 
This is easily done where there is a proper 
forcing-house, but many have to press the 
stove or even an intermediate house into 
service, and with care (and a certain propor- 
tion of luck) quite good results canbe ob- 
tained. A temperature of from ~60 degs. to 
65 degs. will start the majority of things in a 
very satisfactory way, but plants will only 
produce bloom if the buds are stored in the 
shoots or in the bulbs. It is quite useless to 
endeavour to force anything which has not 
been specially prepared for the purpose. 
Bulbs which have made plenty of roots will 
now come away rapidly—among them Roman 
Hvacinths, Tulips of the Van Thol or Potte- 
bakker sections, and the invaluable Paper- 
white Narcissus. Many subject Freesias to 
the atmosphere of the forcing-house, but I 
hold this to be wrong. Certainly flowers are 
produced, but they are not at all comparable 
to those produced by Freesias which are 
grown coolly and bloomed in February, 
March) or even April. Shrubs undergoing 
forcing must not, at ‘any time, suffer from 
lack of moisture, and insect pests must not ~ 
be permitted to obtain-a lodgment upon them, 

Scor. 
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November 14th, 1922. 


A Chrysanthemum group of outstanding — 
merit, some good fruit, and some excellent 
Orchids. saved this meeting from something 
approaching mediocrity. With the hall only 
about half-filled, and mo less than five exhibits 
being non-floral, there was no need of a re- 
minder that we are in the midst of the off- 
season. Many who would have shown 
Chrysanthemums were, no. doubt, holding 
themselves in reserve for the special show on 
November 16th and 17th. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. _ 


When an exhibitor of the calibre of Mr. 
H. J. Jones admittedly sets himself the task 
of excelling his previous best it is natural to 
look for something exceptionally good. The 
group was one of the best we have ever seen 
at Westminster. Large pillars of Japanese 
varieties formed the background, and the 


~ November 


other exhibits were tastefully arranged in the 


foreground. Due consideration was given to 
the colour scheme, and, quite apart from the 
merits of the individual blooms, ithe group 
was a triumph of good arrangement. 
convey some idea of the size of this exhibit we 
may mention that no less than 120 varieties 
were represented, over 3,000 blooms were. 
staged, and the exhibit extended for half the 
length of the hall.. Mr. Jones’s exhibition 
Japanese varieties were particularly good, 
and, more than any, we admired the rich 
yellow Mrs. A. S. Watt, which was in excep- 
tionally good form. Other good blooms in 
this class were :—Mrs. G. Drabble and Vic- 
tory, both white, -but the latter is slightly 
shaded with pink in the young flowers; 
Majestic, ofa pleasing amber shade; Mrs. G. 
Monro, crimson with a purple sheen; and the 


lemon-yellow Mrs. R. C. Pulling. The in- - 


curved varieties were also good, particularly 
Golden Glory, of a wonderful rich yellow 
colour, and Ivy Gay, pink. Amongst the 
singles we noted Sandown Radiance, with 
large vivid crimson blooms; Margaret, glow- 
ing bronze and petals of good substance; also 
Susan, a sport of Molly Godfrey, rosy-bronze 
with a pink sheen, a most attractive single. 


A much smaller exhibit was staged by Messrs. 


Keith Luxford, but there were many blooms ~ 
well worth noting. Pompons seem rather out - 


of fashion in these days, but we noted some ~ 


well-grown sprays of the small-flowered Mary 
Pickford. Of the Japanese varieties we pre- 
ferred Mrs. J. Balmer, rich red with a golden 


reverse; the chestnut and gold F, Spring — 


Watts, and the deep yellow Maurice Dayis. . 


A nice decorative variety, Lady Hanham, was — 


well shown, This is a cerise sport from 
Vivian Morel. There were some good singles, 
including the primrose Mrs. Loo Thompson, 
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a sport from Mensa; Oriole, yellow; and the — ; x 


Anemone-centred Thora, rose-pink. A high- — 
class group was-sent by Baron Schroder, 


Englefield Green. There were two excellent 


seedlings—The Baroness, deep red with a re- | 
verse of palest pink, and a crimson seedling. _ 


The Japanese Caprice du Printemps, rose, — 
and its crimson sport Kathleen Thompson — 


were well shown, as also were Red Caprice 
and White Caprice. == 
HARDY PLANTS, 


Rock gardens for the table and Alpines in — 


pans comprised Mr. F. G. Wood’s exhibit. 


He had good specimens of Anthemis Aizoon, — 


Ionopsidium acaule, Sempervivum Braunii, 
and Sedum spathulifolium. Mr. Halstead 


sent some well-grown Violets, a small exhibit — 


but charmingly arranged with autumn foliage. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE, 


Messrs. Stuart Low sent a good Carnation 
exhibit, amongst which we noted the salmon-_ 
pink Eileen Low in €xceptionally good condi- 
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tion. A mare Pe Hon. Neta Weir we 
- have mentioned before in these pages as a 
promising bright salmon seedling. Another 
novelty was Arnos Grove, mauve splashed 
with crimson, a very taking variety. Some 
__ well-grown Carnations were staged by Mr. C, 
_ Englemann. We noted White Wonder, 
 Laddie, Benora, and Yvonne Holmes in 
splendid form. The new white Carnation 
Thomas H. Joy was shown by Messrs, All- 
wood Bros., who also had high-class blooms 
of Salmon Enchantress, Sussex Bizarre, 
Mikado, Edward Allwood, and Wivelsfield 
Fancy. Several varieties of the popular 
Allwoodi were also staged. An attractive ex- 
hibit of Primulas, Ferns, and Cyclamen 
persicum was sent by Mr. E. H. Causer. 


ORCHIDS. 


was staged by Messrs. Cowan and Co. They 
had other Orchids, but their Cypripediums 
were the outstanding feature. The best of 
‘< them were C. Sanderze Kimball, C. Aquila, 
: GC. Acteus Halia, C. Dreadnought, and C. 
Pallas Athene. Other notable plants were 
Cattleya Thebes, Odontioda Beryl, and 
. Cymbidium erythrostylum. Messrs. Sander 
sent a small but good exhibit of Cattleya 
Fabia var., Leelio-Cattleya Princess Mary, 
and Brasso-Cattleya Crofutiana. A varied 
and well-grown group was staged by Messrs. 
Flory and Black. The rich red Sophro- 
‘Cattleya S. W. Flory was in good form. 
_ Cypripedium Upton Gem has enormous 
—blooms; larger, we should say, than the well- 
‘known C. gigas. Cattleya Our Prince and 
the variety aurea are very showy with their 
yellow sepals and petals and red lip veined 
with gold. In the variety there are two 
lateral splashes of yellow on the lip. Polinara 
‘Royal Purple was another plant we noted on 
this stand. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 
sent a splendid Brasso-Cattleya Alma (Charles- 
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| worth’s var.), whilst from Messrs. Armstrong 
| and Brown came Cattleya labiata alba 
g: Princess of Wales and C. Portia Orchidhurst 
- var. Sit J. Colman’s Orchids, betokened 
_ _ good cultivation; they comprised Cattleya 
— _~ Ariel coerulea, C. Portia coerulea, and Brasso- 
-_ _—Lelio-Cattleya-Antoinette. A large group of 
- _ Calanthe Harrisi came from the Egham Gar- 
dens of Baron Schréder. They were well 
grown and beautifully staged. Mr. L. Dixon, 
St. Albans, exhibited~ Cypripedium Gwen 
eg Dixon, a large-flowered variety -green in 
CF colour with the upper part.of the upper seg- 
_* ment white. 
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were sent by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons. We 
noted Crawley Beauty, Brownlees Russet, 
- Golden Spire, Newton Wonder, Court Pendu 
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amongst other good Apples, and of the Pears 
- Catillac, Glou Morceau, and. Beurré de 
~ . Naghin were the best. 
~ consisting of vintage Apples and Pears for 
making cider and perry, was staged by 
- Messrs. H. P. Bulmer. Descriptive labels 
‘added much to-the interest of this exhibit. 
Many visitors, perfectly familiar with the 
good points of various pomaceous fruits com- 
monly seen at exhibitions, are at sea with 
_ such varieties of Apple as Foxwhelp, Kingston 
Black, White Norman, Sam’s Crab, and 
Eggleton Styre, and the Pears Butt and 
Blankeney Red. From the gardens of Sir 
_ Chas. Nall Caine, Bart., Welwyn, came a 
~ wonderfully good collection of Apples and 
Pears. Of the former the best seemed to be 
’ Lane’s Prince Albert, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Rival, Queen, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, and Mére 
de Ménage. Amongst the Pears there were 
high-grade specimens of Pitmaston Duchess, 
Doyenné du Comice, Emile d’Heyst, and 
Uvedale’s St. Germain. 


A remarkably good show of Cypripediums | 


_ Japanese varieties. 


= — Some splendid dishes of Apples and Pears 


Plat, Beauty of Stoke, and Annie Elizabeth . 


An unusual exhibit; | 


_ *. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Show. 
November 16th and 17th. 1922, 


A highly successful show was held on the 
above dates in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall at Vincent Square. 

There were some splendid groups in this 
section of the show. The groups staged by 
Messrs. H. J. Jones and Keith Luxford, also 
by Baron Schroder, are reviewed in our 
notice of the R.H.S. Show on page 788. 
Mr. Jones’ fine exhibit not only obtained for 
hima well-deserved gold medal, but also a 
special large gold medal and the congratula- 
tions of the officers of the Committee for the 
most comprehensive display of Chrysanthe- 
mums ever set up at a show of the N.C.5. 
Messrs. Luxford and Co. also obtained a gold 
medal, and a silver medal was awarded -to 


- Baron Schroder. 


Another gold medal was awarded to 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co. for a well bal- 
anced, highly cultivated group, in which there 
were some remarkably good singles and 
One of the best singles 
was the bright crimson Ceddie Mason ; others 
of merit were Winifred, pale pink; Sybil, 
another pink, an improvement’ on  Florrie 
King; and the star-like yellow Oriole. The 
lilac incurved Nellie Southam was in excel- 
lent form, and amongst the Japanese varie- 
ties we noted Edith Cavell, Mrs. G. Drabble, 
Majestic, Golden Champion, and some splen- 
did blooms of Louisa Pockett. 

Mr. H. Woolman’s exhibit secured for him 
a well-deserved silver-gilt medal. There were 
some really noteworthy blooms on this stand. 
Amongst several good singles we noted Esme 
Waters, a large, broad petalled, buttercup- 
yellow flower; Phyllis Cooper, golden yel- 
iow; and Mavis, chestnut-scarlet, as the 
best. Mrs. W. Smith is another nice single, 
of an attractive cream colour. The Japanese 
were not quite so strong as the singles; all 
the same, there were several of the class 
worth mention. The best were Mrs. K. Lux- 
ford, Indian red, a good solid bloom; 
also Prince Albert, a deep yellow sport of 
Princess Mary. _ 

Another silver-gilt medal went to Mr. Wm. 
“Yandell for a very taking group, in which the 
singles caught the eye most. Ceddie Mason 
was exceptionally good, Mavis almost 
équally so. Other good singles were Mrs. 
W. Smith and Sandown Radiance. The 
Decorative Cranfordia was also in splendid 
form. 

Messrs. J. W. Cole and Son secured a sil- 
ver medal for their exhibit. Here we noted 
the Japanese Nadine, golden bronze ; William 
Rigby, of the same class, a yellow sport from 
Mrs. G. Drabble; and Mrs. M. Sargent, the 
distinct greenish-white Japanese, amongst 
others. 

Singles were to the fore in Messrs. God- 
frey and Son’s exhibit, to which a silver medal 
was awarded. There were some most taking 
blooms here. We preferred the well-named 
Coral to any; almost equally pleasing, how- 
ever, were Joy, rich yellow shaded with scar- 
let; Attraction; Winifred Parry, terra-cotta ; 
and Delightful. There was also a taking 
little Pompon, Golden Dot. 

Many of the competitive classes were very 
keenly contested ; the judges had by no means 
an easy task in deciding on the winner of 
the cup presented by the late Sir Albert Rollit 
for 24 Japanese blooms. At length the 
premier position went to Mr. E. G. Mocatta, 
with Major Dalgety as runner up. In both 
cases the blooms were of the highest order 
and worthy of the greatest praise. Mr. 
Mocatta was_also the winner of the Holmes 
Memorial Challenge Cup class for 36 Japa- 
nese blooms, with Colonel Thomson as runner 
up. Here the competition was not quite so 
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keen, but sufficiently so to be interesting. 
The Holmes Memorial Challenge Cup for 24 
incurved blooms was-won by Mr. J. P. 
Higham, with Messrs. L. E. Chalmers and 
S. E. Alby as runners up. In the William 
Wells Memorial class for 36 Japanese blooms, 
in 12 varieties, Mr. E. H. Pearce won with 
a very level lot. Captain R. B. Brassey was 
second and Baron Schréder third. The 
awards in the class for 18 Japanese blooms, 
in 6 varieties, went to Baron Schroder, Mrs. 
Hulton Fellows, and Mr. E. H. Pearce re- 
spectively. 

In the other classes, from which, like the 
above, the trade were debarred, the chief win- 
ners were Major Dalgety (twice), Sir J. Col- 
man, Messrs. W. H. Allen, and E. H. Pearce 
for Japanese; Messrs. J. P. Higham and 
L. E. Chalmers for incurved; the Marquis 
of Ripon for Anemones; Miss Debenham and 
Mr. J. W. Hussey for Pompons; Messrs. 
J. C. Jay and F. J. Yarrow for singles; and 
the Surbiton, Kingston, the Dittons, and 
District Chrysanthemum Society in the class 
for affiliated societies. 

The open classes were no less keenly con- 
tested than those we have already mentioned. 
The George Monro Challenge Cup, for 12 
vases of large singles, was awarded to Mr. 
H. Woolman, who showed, amongst others, 
Mavis, Phyllis Cooper, Mrs. W. Smith, and 
Edith Dimond in the finest possible condition. 
Mr. F. J. Yarrow was second with a good 
level collection, and Sir C. Nall Caine was 
third. The other open classes for singles 
were won by Mrs. J. B. Minchen and Mr. 
F. G. Yarrow respectively. The winning 
vase of Japanese blooms was sent by Mr. G. 
Richardson, and that of incurved blooms by 
the Marquis of Ripon. To the Marquis of 
Ripon also went the award for the best basket 
of Chrysanthemums, which was arranged 
with strikingly decorative effect. 

The amateurs put up some good exhibits. 
Miss Debenham won the prize for five blooms 
of Japanese. Mr. G. Richardson was success- 
ful with his large vase of Chrysanthemums 
and also with his bowl of single blooms. 
Mr. W. J. Day was also a winner with 
singles. In the classes for cut blooms prizes 
were won by Miss Debenham and by Messrs. 
W. Lusty, Gs H. Fisher, T. Clark, B. Car- 
penter, and L. E. Sims (twice). The award 
for amateurs’ plants went to Mrs. C. H. 
Hughes with a very creditable Majestic. 








LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON NOV. 14, 1922. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 


Cypripedium Linda, from Messrs. Cowan, Southgate. N.; 
Cypripedium Gwen Dixon, from Mr. L. Dixon, St. Albans; 
Cattleya Our Prince, from Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough ; 
Brasso-Cattleya Wm. Pitt, from Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stoke Newing- 
ton; Brasso-Cattleya Alma Charlesworth’s var., from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath. 


Medals. 


SILVER GILT FLORA AND SILVER GILT LINDLEY. 
Schreeder, Englefield Green, for Ccelogyne Harrisi. 
SILVER FLORA.— Messrs. Cowan. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnation Master Michael Stoop, from 
Mr. G. Carpenter, Byfleet; Single Chrysanthemum Miss M. 
Hunter, from Mr. G. Carpenter, Byfleet ; Single Chrysanthemum 
Oriole, from Messrs. K. Luxford, Harlow; Perpetual-flowering 
Carnation Eileen Low, from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 


Medals. 


Gotp.—Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Chrysanthemums. 

SinveR FLORA. — Messrs. Luxford, for Chrysanthemums 5 
Messrs. Allwood, for Carnations: Mr. CG. Englemann, for Carna- 
tions; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Carnations; Mr. E. H 
Causer, for Cyclamens, etc. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Baron S*hroder. for Chrysanthemums. 

BRONZE BANESIAN.—Mr. F. G. Wood, for alpines; Mr. R. G. 
Halstead, for Violets. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 
Apple Joy Bells, from: Mr. Will Tayler, Godalming. 
Medals. 3 


SILVER Gitr Hoaa.—Sir C. Nall Cain, Bt., Welwyn, for 
coHection of Apples and Pears. ; 

SILVER HoGa.—Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for Apples 
and Pears; Messrs, H. P. Bulmer and Co., Hereford, for Cider 
and Perry Apples and Pears. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 


follow these rules: All communications should be - 


clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLIsHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation _he may desire to be 
used in the paper.. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should sénd fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) “Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Achillea and Coreopsis. 

(G. Baker.)—Achillea ptarmica is such a 
free-growing thing that it is an easy matter 
to work up a stock of it. It is simply a 
matter of planting in rich soil and dividing 
in early spring. As regards Coreopsis grandi- 
flora and C. Janceolata, the former is the finer 
for_cutting, but it must be treated as a bien- 
nial, for even if it does not die out the second 
year, the plants are so weakened in growth 
that they are not worth keeping. If seed ‘is 
sown quite early under glass, especially if 
gentle heat can be given, and the young 
plants are set out in rich soil, they will yield 
a profitable crop of bloom in late summer. 
By sowing annually a thrifty lot of young 
plants will be coming on, and the old ones 
can be discarded. C. lanceolata isa true peren- 
nial, one of the best border flowers, being of 
an enduring nature, showing and making a 
fine effect in a mass. I would advise your 
correspondent to try one or two of the an- 
nual Coreopsis, but the long-stemmed kinds 
should be used if flowers for cutting are 
desired. BYFLEET. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Twelve flowering shrubs. 

(F. J. Reddihough).—The following should 
answer your purpose :—The Almond, Berberis 
in great variety, Bird Cherry, Fuchsias hardy, 
Ceanothus, Forsythia, Jasmine, Kerria, 
Laburnum, Leycesteria, Honeysuckle, Crab 
Apples (two seasons of beauty when in flower 
and fruit), Philadelphus, Prunus many varie- 
ties, Ribes, Lilacs in variety, Viburnum, 
Weigela, Roses (species). It would be well 
when planting to remove some of the clayey 
soil and fill in with fibrous loam. If need be 
you should put in some drainage material in 
the way of broken bricks, etc. Peat-loving 
shrubs are of no use in such a soil as you 


have. 
FRUIT. 


Forcing Strawherries. 

(A. Filetcher).—We are assuming that you 
potted up the runners in the early autumn 
and have them now well rooted in 6-inch pots 
in frames or stacked up to be drawn from as 
wanted. Towards the end of the year is when 
you should commence forcing to obtain ripe 
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fruit, say, in March, starting them with only 
a gentle heat at first, increasing this as the 
plants become stronger and the sun more 
powerful. A temperature not exceeding 50 
degs. should be given at first. Unless the 
pots are well filled with roots and the crowns 
plump and well ripened you will have little 
chance of success. See also page 782. 


VEGETABLES. 


Peas, bottling. 
(J. W. R.).—Green Peas should, ere being 
bottled, be, whilst young, all of one size. 
Then put into wide-mouthed bottles, with a 
pinch of salt on the top. Set the bottles 
up to their necks in a large pot of water, 
stand over a fire and boil slowly, then so 
soon as the Peas seem to be soft, take the 
bottles out, cork up, seal them over, and 
stand in a cool, dry place. The bottling of 
Peas, French Beans, etc., is work that is best 


done by someone who has intimate knowledge | 


of the process, as a slight mistake may lead 
to failure. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clover in lawn. 

(Subscriber).—Try the effect of a dressing 
of nitrate of soda next spring, doing this at 
intervals, beginning as soon as growth is on 
the move. This will encourage the grasses 
and enable them to stand up against the 
Clover. It would be as well to give a small 
dressing now, but it is late to get the best 
effects from it and the manure is expensive. 
You do not state the size of the lawn, but you 
may apply at the rate of 13 cwt. to 3 cwt. per 
acre, that is, at the rate, roughly, of 1 Ib, 
to 2 Ibs. per square rod. What manure have 
you been using for the lawn? We ask this 
question because it is well. known that certain 
kinds—one in particular—have a tendency to 
encourage the production of Clover, and as 
farmers like Clover in their pastures this 
tendency is one of the reasons why basic slag 
is appreciated. 








SHORT REPLIES, 

S. Lindsay Kearne.—Your best plan will be 
to consult a hot-water engineer, who would 
possibly be able to instal a small boiler heated 
by gas, the water to circulate through 3-inch 
flow and return pipes fixed along the front of 
the house. 

K. Benson.—Kindly give the Latin name 
of the plant you refer to as the Ginger plant. 
Ginger is Zingiber officinale, has red flowers 
and not yellow as you say. If you want the 
white Everlasting Pea you must increase it by 
dividing the plant, as it does not come true 
from seed. ; 

J. M. Sandymount.—We know of no book 
dealing with the subjects you mention. 

Rusticus.—We have been through all the 
likely catalogues, but can find no trace of the 
variety you inquire about. : 











NAMES OF FRUIT. 


746 Wilson.—Apples : 1, James Grieve; 2, 
Ecklinville; 3, Yorkshire Greening; Pear: 4, 
Eyewood. 

P. L.—Apples: 1, Blenheim’ Orange; 2 
Wellington ; 3, Sturmer Pippin; 4, Alfriston. 

M. D.—Apples: 1, Adam’s Pearmain; 2, 

ibston; 3, Golden Pippin; 4, Gloria Mundi. 

H. W.—Apples: 1, Mere de Menage; 2, 
Warner’s King; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Red or 
Winter Hawthornden. : ’ 

C, E.-—Apples: 1, Waltham Abbey Seed- 
ling; 2, London or Five Crowned Pippin; 3, 
Norfolk Beaufin; 4, Leathercoat Russet, — 

Edward Butler.—Apple Scarlet: Pearmain. 

X. Y. Z.—Red Apple, Newton Wonder; 
Green Apple, Ecklinville Seedling. 


’ 


> 
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Trade Notes. _ 


~ 





Heating by hot water, 


Rippingill’s Albion Lamp Co., Ltd., of 
Aston Road, Birmingham, specialise in 
economical methods of heating small green- 
houses. Their new patent circulating hot- 
water apparatus has points which should re- 
commend it to the small grower. The stove 
has a central draught flat wick, and as a 
current of air passes through the container 
and burner there is a perfect combustion >of 
oil, giving the maximum amount of heat, 
without smell or smoke, The patent rapid 


boiler has cross tubes attached, which facili- 


tate heating and save the oil. The apparatus 
is made in four sizes, with heating capacity 
of from 1,500 to 5,000 cubic feet, and is par- 
ticularly reasonable in price. It is well 
finished in black japanned and green enamel. 


Norfolk Roses: 


Messrs. A. J. and C. Allen, Bowthorpe 
Road, Norwich, have just issued an excellent 
descriptive and illustrated catalogue of their 
famous Norfolk-grown Roses. It is interest- 
ing to note that the first white Provence Rose 
came-from Norfolk and that the late Mr. C. 
Allen was working his first crop of Roses so 
long ago as 1869. ~In their introduction, 
Messrs. Allen rightly warn buyers Against 
Dutch-grown Roses, not. from patriotic 
motives,which should be sufficient reason for 
buying home-grown goods, but because these 





Roses are not satisfactory in our climate and 


are rarely true to name. Messrs. Allen are 
putting a number of the best of the newer 


Roses on the market in addition to those of 


their large and varied stock. 





A new boiler. 


Messrs. Jones and Attwood, Ltd., Titan 


Works, Stourbridge, are noted for their heat- 
ing apparatus for small greenhouses. Their 
‘‘ Desideratum,” ‘‘ Pyro,’? ‘* Very,”? and 


“King George’ boilers have given great 
a 


satisfaction wherever ‘they have been installed. 
A new model, the ‘‘ Cultivatum,” bids fair to 
achieve equal success. It possesses several 
points worthy of consideration, notably, 
economical fuel consumption, 12 hours’ burn- 
ing capacity, can be fixed by any amateur, and 
is a tenant’s fixture. 
house boilers, this firm make heating ap- 


paratus for garages, etc., and an excellent 


household boiler, the ‘ Domestikatum.” 





= : 





The dates for the examinations in horticul- 
ture conducted by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1923 will be as follows :—Written 
examinations: General examination (seniors 
and juniors), Wednesday, March 28th; school 
teachers’ examination (preliminary — and 
honours), Saturday, April 21st; national 
diploma, May 26th. 

Practical examinations : Teachers’ honours, 
Friday, June 22nd, and possibly also Thurs- 
day, June 21st; national diploma (pre- 


liminary), June 26th and 2th; national 
~ diploma (final), June 28th and 20th. — 


The attention of candidates is drawn to the 
fact that entries for the diploma must be re- 
ceived before January ist, 31923. “Other 
changes are that no specialisation will be 
allowed in the teachers’ honours examination, 
and that there will be no sub-division of Sec- 
tion 1 in the final diploma examination. 
Copies of the syllabus and entry form can be 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed en- 
velope to the Secretary, Roval Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, S.W. 1. 


~ W-.R. Dykes. 
‘Secretary. 
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Hy-J;- JONES’ 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY 


: 2 


Post Free. 





-Containing 
much 
Useful 
Information. 


RYECROFT NURSERY, tonoon, s 5. 


WILLIAM YANDELL, F.RH.s., 


Castile Hili Nurseries, 
WEA IDEN ECE AD, 
For Best Varieties of 


Hardy & Decorative Chrysanthemums 


LIST FREE. 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON 


Woking Nurseries, SURREY, 


Invite Inspection of their 
Large and Varied Stock of 


ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 


AND 


SHRUBS, 


FOREST TREES, CLIMBERS 
(Including their Celebrated Clematis), 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 


HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS, 
200 Acres of Stock to Select from. 


































Catalozues Free on Application. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


A LEADING FEATURE. 





~ WHY NOT make your own Pergola? 


Quite Simple when done by the ‘* SUIT-ALL” method, 
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Design No. 18. (Copyright). 
A Plain Rustic Pergola. 


No. 18 is only one selection from the “ Suit-all” Timber List. 
Material for above (Oak, bark on), for a structure 24ft. long by 
5ft. wide as illustration, is only £2 5s. 4d. Carriage forward. 


For full details see ' Suit-all” Timber List. 

id “WALTER TODD, 

s ; Rusric SPECIALIST AND TIMBER MERCHAN', 
Kidderminster, Worcestershire. 
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OSCS 
PLANT NOW 


The following choice and carefully selected Collections are comprised 
of our usual high quality NORFOLK GROWN Roses in maiden plants 


on BRIAR. 
perfect condition. 


These Collections are made up of varteties 


Each Collection ts guaranteed true to name and delivered in 


YOU WANT, not old 


varieties which can be obtained without difficulty. 


To prevent disappointment order now for November delivery. 


“ROYAL NORFOLK” 
COLLECTION. 


12 magnificent varieties for general garden work, 

including some of the finest novelties, for 20/-, 

carriage paid and packing free for cash with order. 

COVENT GARDEN, deep crimson, fine *in 
autumn. 

GOLDEN EMBLEM, the finesc golden-yellow 
Rose of all. 

HADLEY, brilliant crimson. 

K. OF K., intense scarlet, richly sheened. 

LADY PIRRIE, coppery salmon, very decora- 
ive. 

LULU, orange flushed salmon, extra long bud. 

MARGAKET D. HAMILL, delicate maize 
straw, huge blooms. 

MRS. HENRY MORSE, deep vermilion and 
silvery rose. 

OPHELIA, salmon flesh, lovely shade and fra- 
grance. 

PADRE, a startling new Rose, coppery scarlet. 

SOUV. DE CLAUDIUS PERNET, the 
new golden-yellow Rose. * 


MRS, ELISHA HICKS, soft pink, fragrant. 


THE “MULBARTON” 
COLLECTION. 


An excellent selection of Climbing H.T.'s and T.'s. 

Being perpetual flowering, these varieties are eXx- 

cellent for walls. Six selected trees for 9/=, carriage 
paid and packing free. 

CLIMBING LADY ASHTOWN. 

CLIMBING MME. ABEL CHATENAY. 

CLIMBING RICHMOND. 

CLIMBING OPHELIA (new). 

CLIMBING LIBERTY. 

CLIMBING SUNBURST. 

The above will bring colour and fragrance to the 

most unsightly walls. 


STANDARD ROSES. 


Weare offering a fine selection of Standard Roses, 
with large well-ripened heads on stout Rugosa 
stems, 3/6 each, 40/- per dozen. This class of 
Standard is particularly suited to this district. 

We can also supply good Standards on English 
Briar, 5/6 each, 60/- per dozen. 


THE “STANDARD” 
COLLECTION. 


Six of the finest Standard varieties in good speci- 
men standard trees with excellent heads, complete 
with six 4 ft. painted wood stakes for staking, for 
22'6, carriage and packing free for cash with order. 

HADLEY. 

SUNBURST, 

LADY HILLINGDON. 

MME. ABEL CHATENAY. 

OPHELIA. 

CHAS, E. SHEA. 


THE 
TOWN COLLECTION. 


12 excellent varieties for town gardens, 15/=, car- 
riage paid and packing free for cash with order. 


CAROLINE TESTOUT, the indispensable 
pink. 
GENERAL McARTHUR, a most fragrant 


crimson, very free. 

GORGEOUS, orange-yellow, large blooms. 

HADLEY, fragrant crimson. 

LA TOSCA, soft pink, a remarkable 
bloomer. 

MME. RAVARY, orange-yellow. 

MARGARET D. HAMILL, delicate maize 
straw. 

PRINCE DE BULGARIE, silvery flesh, 
continuous bloomer. 

W. C. GAUNT, vermilion, tipped scarlet. 

PRESIDENT BOUCHE, coral red. 

MRS. GEORGE SHAWYER, coral rose. 

MME. E. HERRIOT (the well known “ Daily 
Mail” Rose). 


ROSES IN POTS FOR | 
CONSERVATORY WORK. | 


We can supply in cool well-grown pot specimens 
oe following varieties with whips 10 to 18 feet 
eng :— 

MARECHAL NIEL. from 4/6 to 10/6 each. 
‘CLIMBING NIPHETOS. from 3/6 to8/- ea, 
WM. ALLEN RICHARDSON, 
from 3/6 to 8/- 
Carriage and Packing Extra. 


free 











each, 





| SEND FOR OUR FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE TO-DAY. 


The most complete and reliable Rose Catalogue tssued. 


A. J. & C. ALLEN (Dept. B.), 


Bowthorpe Road Nurseries, NORWICH, 
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Horticultural Societies’ ~ News. 





Rudgwick Horticultural Society had a very 
successful Chrysanthemum Show, there being 
190 entries altogether against about 150 last 
year. This was the 24th annual show of the 
society. The “G.I.’? Medal was the prize 
for the best collection of vegetables, and went 
to Mr. G. Turner (gardener to W. G. Flad- 
gate, Esq.). 

The secretary of the Griqualand West Hor- 
ticultural Society informs us that they had 
a very fine show last month, and every de- 
partment was well represented, Roses being 
particularly splendid. A specially attrac- 
tive exhibit of Carnations was received from 
Durban, 600 miles away. The ‘ G.I.’’ Medal 
was the award for the best Rose in the show, 
and went to Mr. G. .H. Matthews, of 
Kimberley. 

Tihe Bath Gardeners’ Society must be con- 
gratulated on the success of their 12th annual 
Chrysanthemum Show, held at the Pump 
House. There was a considerable increase 
in the entries for all sections— 41 classes were 
represented and the entries totalled 170; the 
prize list was valued at between £70 and 
480. Tihe distinction of having the premier 
bloom went to Mr. A. E. Meyer and to his 
gardener, Mr. C. Adlam. This particular 
Chrysanthemum was a ‘Mrs. R. C. Pull- 
ing’; it was a group of 24 blooms, which 
group also secured a first prize. The ‘‘ G.I.” 
medal was awarded to Mr. W. Rose for a 
splendid collection of six vegetables. 

meeting of the Chelmsford Gardeners’ 
Association was held on November toth at the 
East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. There 
was a good attendance, in spite of the incle- 
ment weather. Mr. D. J. Ewing, B.Sc., lec- 
turer at the institute, gave a most interesting 


and instructive paper on ‘‘ Deterioration 
Diseases of Potatoes,” dealing with the 


reasons why Potatoes from seed grown in 
the warmer parts of England speedily’ de- 
teriorate in production and quality, and neces- 
sitating seed being secured from the more 
vigorous climate of Scotland or Ireland. He 
elaborated on three forms of the infection, 
““leaf-curl,’’ ‘* mosaic,’? and “ crinkle,’ and 
attributed its spread to the green fly. Experi- 
ments are being carried out to test the possi- 
bility of maintaining the vitality of the 
Potato by selective and other means. 

A collection of about 60 useful volumes of 
books on horticulture enabled the association 
to make a successful start with their new 
lending library. 

The Deal, Walmer, and District Horticul- 
tural Society offered the ‘‘ G.I.’’ medal for the 
highest percentage of possible points at both 
the Rose and Sweet Pea Show held last June 
and the recent autumn show. Tihe competi- 
tion was very keen. The system of counting 
points enables every member to have a chance. 
Seven competitors were very close. The 
winner proved to be an amateur (Mr. T. L. 
Tapper), who secured 74 per cent. and was 
ahead of several professionals. Mr. Tapper 
is Vice-Chairman of the Society and a very 
keen amateur. The show was a great suc- 
cess, being the best held since the war. 
Twenty-seven collections of vegetables were 
staged for the Astor Cup, five competitors 
Class B for the R.H.S. medal, five exhibitors 


cottagers’ class for. cup and prizes. The 
challenge cup, won by the Deal Society 


among kindred societies: at the recent Sand- 
wich Show, was on view, this cup now being 
the property of the Deal and Walmer Horti- 
cultural Society, having won it for the past 
three years. Mr. F. Bates won Major the 
Hon, J. J. Astor’s Cup by one point only. 
Mr. W. J. Hill, in the cottagers’, won the cup 
by half a point for the third year. 


~ the Society’s prize. 


The Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society and 
the National Potato Society held their annual 
exhibition at the Artillery Drill Hall. The 
structure of the building lends itself to an 
affair of this nature, which, combined with an 
abundance of decorations and the practical 
manner of staging the many hundreds of 
beautiful exhibits, made a particularly fine 
show. Some 3,000 exhibits, irrespective of 
trade displays, were staged and judged. It is 
worth noticing that the Committee. had 
finished quite a half-hour before the initial 
opening of the exhibition. This speaks well 
for the efficient organisation. Entries were 
received in all the 74 classes of the Chrys- 
anthemum  Society’s schedule, the most 
pleasing point being no fewer than 80 com- 
petitors in the novices’ section. In the open 
classes the premier honour for eight vases of 
Japanese Chrysanthemums was won by 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir R. Baker (gardener, Mr. 
A. E. Usher), closely followed by Mr. H. 
Woolman, of Birmingham, and General Sir 
J. F. Laycock (gardener, Mr. G. W. Musk). 
Lieut.-Colonel Baker also tools first prize in 
each of the five classes for Japanese Chrys- 
anthemtums. The open class for the incurved 
variety was won by General Laycock, with 
Mr. C. Fletcher second and G. Chambers, 
Esq. (gardener, Mr. B. E. Bouyer), third. 
The class for a display of single Chrysanthe- 
mums was won by Mr. H. Woolman with a 
very tastefully-arranged exhibit. A new de- 
parture with this Society was a class for a 
basket of Chrysanthemums, and this was 
carried off by C. R. Palmer Moorwood, Esq. 
(gardener, Mr. W. Y. Staward), against six 
other exhibitors. In the fruit classes, which 
were also well represented, the Toddington 
Orchard Co. put up a very pleasing display of 
British-grown fruit. Hugh Andrews, Esq. 
(gardener, Mr..J. R. Tooley), was also suc- 
cessful in several classes, along with Mr. 
T. J. Nelson, of Chesterfield. The members’ 
and amateur classes were all well represented, 
and the Society received the congratulations 
of the judges, Messrs. H. J. Jones, Lewis- 
ham; F, S. Vallis, Broomham; and J. E. 
Davies, of Buxton, on the fine display placed 
before them. The ‘‘ G.1,”’ bronze medal was 
won by Mr. W. Holborn in keen competition 
for a very creditable display of vegetables. 
The wall space of the hall was fully occupied 
by trade exhibitors, and gold medal awards 
were made to the following :—Brooke Bray 
and Sons, Ltd., Artindale and Sons, Ltd., 
and Keith Luxford and Co. Mr. E. J. Par- 
sons, of Worcester, displayed fruit which was 
perfect in form-and colour, the background 


. being made up of fruit trees of different varie- 


ties; there was a constant crowd of visitors 
at this corner of the hall, and the firm were 
greatly complimented for their effort. About 


12,000 visited the show, and the Sheffield 


Chrysanthemum Society are to be compli- 
mented on the finest exhibition since its in- 
auguration 40 years ago. 


The Burton-on-Trent Chrysanthemum 
Society’s annual show was held on November 
4th at the Town Hall, and the exhibition 
proved very successful, some very fine blooms 
being staged, despite the unfavourable 
season. The feature of the show was, no 
doubt, the ‘collection of vegetables put up by 
Mr. G. Perry, the Onions, Leeks, and Cauli- 
flowers being exceptionally fine, and the col- 
lection was awarded the ‘‘ G.I.’’ medal and 
The fruit exhibits were 
excellent, there being full entries for every 
class and each exhibit of very fine quality. A 
very fine collection of Apples, Pears, and 
Grapes was sent by Mr. Squibbs, Drinkelowe 
Hall Gardens, not for competition, and was 
awarded Certificate of Merit. 
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Hertford Horticultural Society held their 
first show since the war on October 26th, 
when there was a fine collection of fruit and 
vegetables, the  cottagers’ exhibits being 
especially good. The President’s cup was 


secured by Mr. W. Stephenson for his collec 
Mr. Stephenson also won the — 


tion of Apples. 
Aston challenge cup for ‘table flowers 
arranged for effect. The ‘* G.I.” medal was 
the award for the highest points secured by 
an amateur, and went to Mr. J. E. Walls, 
who obtained 42. 

There were 369 entries at the King’s Lynn 
Show, which was one of the best the Society 
has had for many years. The exhibits were 
highly commended by the judges, particularly 
those in the Chrysanthemum section, where 
some. exceptionally fine blooms were staged. 
The ‘‘ G.I.”” medal was awarded to Mr. G. 
Jarvis for a particularly good show of 
Onions. “There were 24 competitors for the 
medal, and the competition was so keen that 
the decision occupied the. judges a consider- 
able time. : 3 

The Cirencester Gardeners’ Society com- 
bined with the Cotswold Farmers’ and held 
a splendid show on November 8th and gth. 
The outstanding floral exhibit was the mag- 
nificent group of miscellaneous plants, com- 
prising Chrysanthemums, Gloire de Lorraine 
Begonias, Plumbago, Poinsettias, Palms and 
Ferns, with which Major Gordon Dugdale 
(gardener, Mr. C. Tutt) took first prize. 
Amongst fruit, Apples made a good show, 
«a prominent feature being the non-competi- 
tive exhibit of Messrs. John Jefferies and Son, 
Ltd., Cirencester, who staged 60 varieties of 


Apples. Vegetables in all sections provided 
strong classes, collections and _ individual 


varieties being alike of high merit. Mr. 
W. H. Walters had-on view some excellent 
samples of Apples and Pears and an interest- 
ing collection of flowers, amongst these a 
new colour Alpine Wallflower, the new 
primula, Hector Goode, in colour a very deep 
violet purple, and shown publicly in the dis- 
trict for the first time. There was keen com- 
petition for the ‘* G.I.’? Medal, which was the 
prize for the highest points in the amateurs’ 
section; it was secured by Mr. J: R. Preston, 
of South Cerney. 4 
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Medal Winners. 


Mr. AT 








ABERDARE GARDENERS’ Socigty : 
Bowen, highest points. 

Dutwich CurysANTHEMUM AND HorricuL- 
TURAL Society : Mr. A. Chiverall, Potatoes. 

EastBourRNE HorricuLturaL Society: Mr. 
S. Eeley (gardener, 
Chrysanthemums. 


FAREHAM HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION : Mr. 
G. Cousins (gardener to Mrs. Harvey), vege- 


tables. s 

GRANGE - OVER - SANDS CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Sociery: Mr. R. Crossfield (gardener, G. 
Pegg), best vase of Chrysanthemums. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY : — 


Mr. A. Bentley, specimen bloom (Queen 

Mary). : S 
HYTHE AND SEABROOK GARDENERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION: Mr.’ F. Parker, Potatoes. * 


I.M.M. HorticuLtrurat Association ; Mr. i 


E. C, Ison, best Chrysanthemum bloom. 
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A. O. Cosham), single 


warts yl 


yard 


ane. 


Lryron ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ Soctety : 
Mr. C. W. Powell, Potatoes. ie 
~ SCARBOROUGH HorricutturaL  Associa- © 


TION: Mr. S. Shaw, group of six Chrysanthe- 
mums in pots. ‘ oP 

WokinGHamM HorricutturaL Society: Mr. 
G. Day (gardener to Miss Wiggett), vege- 


~ tables. 
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Clematises: The 


-T welcome Mr. A. G. Jackman’s criticism 
(see GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, November f1th) 
of my article in your issue of May 6th, as it 

shows that he is now taking some interest in 
the more natural method—that of layering— 
adopted by private growers, who have long 
since proved it to be the most satisfactory 
way of increasing and retaining their plants 
over along period. Mr. Jackman objects to 
my description of the ‘poisonous stocks ”’ 
‘used for grafting these choice and refined 
plants upon, although he acknowledges 
-that the method recommended in my article 
and practised here for many years with con- 
siderable success, is both a natural and suit- 
able one. Bitter experience and the loss of 

-many plants have taught me to look upon 

grafting as almost a crime against this most 
precious genus.of climbers. My experience of 
these plants did not commence yesterday. 

That I have never grafted a Clematis I am 

--ready to admit, and I never intend to do so, 

the results from layered plants, seeds, and 
cuttings having long convinced both myself 
and others who have studied them over a 
great number of years that if we are to keep 
these plants from year to year they must be 
— established upon their own roots. Mr. Jack- 
man wishes to draw my attention to the 
~ action of the scion following its union to the 
stock, and remarks that it commences to 
grow and gain vigour. J agree (and so does 
the Lilac when grafted on the Privet); but 
for how long? The answer to this is, that 
_ growth is maintained until the poisonous sap 
becomes thoroughly infused into the choicer 
plant, leaving the latter to sicken and die, 
very often within 12 months of its having 

left the nursery. There are many other sub- 

__jeets to which grafting is only a temporary 
means of propagation, and must be aban- 
doned sooner or later; indeed, it has already 
been abandoned by many of our best nur- 
series, and those who still persist with the 
practice of grafting are working against 
themselves. 

Mr. Jackman also mentions a fact which 
has been known to me for many years: that 
the Clematis, within a few weeks of being 
repottéd, is Struggling to rid itself of its dis- 
tasteful stock by pushing out roots of its 
own. Surely, if any proof of my contention 
was necessary, it is given here? I would also 
add that in certain instances where such 
roots are developed in sufficient numbers the 
plant will cast off the effects of the stock and 








folly of grafting. 


survive, but this only occurs infrequently, 
and the plants must be strong, for the fact 
remains that the sap of the stock has become 
infused into the whole system of the plant. 
As explained in my article, we wash out any 
plants received from nurseries and sever the 
roots of the stock from those of the true Cle- 
miatis, this being the only means whereby 
we are able to assist the plants in becoming 
established upon their own roots. : 





Fuchsia Riccartoni 


(See page 797.) 


With the commercial side of the question 
I am in no way concerned, but what I am 
concerned about is obtaining plants which I 
can tely upon to live and give a handsome 
return over a period of years, and my nearest 
approach to this has been secured by the use 
of own root plants. Far better propagate 300 
reliable plants than 30,000 doubtful ones. 
Apparently the cultivation of these plants is 
carried out on different lines here to those 
adopted by Mr. Jackman, who grows them 
in pots and, I presume, under glass. We 
cultivate them exclusively in the open dir, 
allowing them to-attain their full natural de- 
velopment; and so successful are the plants 


in their various positions, that they are an- 
nually the subject of comment—and not a 
little admiration—of all who see them in 
bloom, including gardeners from various 
parts of the world. A single plant in these 
gardens has been carrying, not 300 flowers 
annually, but several thousand, and this for 
well over a quarter of a century—this plant 
is om its own roots—and many others ob- 
tained from a French nursery 10 years ag”, 
layered plants, are perfectly happy here to- 
day, although several of them, when quite 
large, had to be transplanted to fresh stations 
owing to circumstances arising as the result 
of the War. 

With regard to the plants which Mr. Jaclk- 
man says he found dead in the French nur- 
series, | should have thought he would have 
arrived at some definite conclusion, since the 
deplorable conditions prevailing in the nur- 
series of that country during—and for some 
time after—the period of War were greatly 
in excess of anything our own nurseries had 
to face, whole establishments being left to 
go fo rack and ruin, through no fault of their 
owners. Not having seen these plants, I should 
calculate that their loss was due to drought 
and- neglect, the layering grounds being 
naturally chosen in sunny positions, which 
would be quite all right so long as the neces- 
sary attention was forthcoming; but left to 
their fate, and with scores of layers draining 
away the sap, is it to be wondered at that 
the parent plants, during periods of drought, 
had succumbed? The Clematis at all times 
loves its roots to be cool and shaded, as in™ 
its own native woods, and if. we depart from 
those conditions, other means must of neces- 
sity be applied, of which watering is one. 

Mr. Jackman speaks of a plant supplied to 
a customer in 1921 having borne 300 blos- 
soms. Well, 12 months is small compared 
with a quarter of a century, and it would 
be interesting to hear of this same plant in, 
say, three years’ time. E. MARKHAM. 

Gravetye Manor. 


Notes ae the Week. 


Sempervivum acuminatum. 

This member. of the Houseleek family is 
decidedly ornamental in the winter, but small 
specimens do not show the true character 
of the plant. When established several years 
:t forms hillocks of rosettes, the larger being 
olive green, the smaller strongly tinted with 
red. The poorer and more stony the ground, 
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the better the Sempervivums thrive. Wherever 
they get the chance they leave the earth and 
attach themselves to a stone. Good food is 
wasted on the Houseleeks. BYFLEET. 


Dierama pulcherrima. 

At the end of September a stem of this, 
which flowered during July and August, pro- 
dueed several blooms half-way up the stem. 


E. C. Buxton. 
Imperial Fruit Show, 1923. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has been informed that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Daily Mail cannot see their way to 
organise an Imperial Fruit Show next year. 
The Ministry feels that the industry might 
like an opportunity of meeting together to dis- 
cuss means for continuing these shows, and 
especially that for 1923. The Ministry invites 
all those who are interested to a public con- 
ference, at 2 p.m., on, Friday, December 1st, 
1922, at 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1. 


Bouvardia odorata alba. 


Although its name implies that the blooms 
of this really fine Bouvardia are white, yet 
in reality they are tinged with pink, and, in 
the bud state, the pink is very pronounced. 
It is probably a hybrid form, but it is a very 
charming variety, and should be. included 
where Bouvardias are favoured. The habit 
is good, it is an exceptionally free flowerer, 
and the individual blooms of the somewhat 
flattened clusters are large. The tube of the 
flowers is smaller than is the case with other 
Bouvardias, but this is rather in its favour, 
as the blooms are not so easily snapped as 
those of longer-tubed sorts. Kirk. 


Hartland’s Goat’s Rue. 

Galegas, or Goat’s Rues, are deservedly 
favourites in many gardens, but there is yet 
room for many more in places where they are 
not included among hardy plants. There are 
a few species and a fair number of varieties in 
cultivation, but it is generally agreed- that the 
one called Galega Hartlandi, said to be de- 
rived from G. patula, is one of the best and 
most attractive. It was raised a good many 
years ago by the late Mr. W. Baylor Hart- 
Jand, the well-known raiser of Daffodils and 
one who did much in his time to popularise 
the old ‘* Cottage Garden Tulips,’’ and who 
was much interested in hardy flowers of other 
kinds. When he distributed it Mr. Hartland 
sent me a plant to report upon, and I found 
it really a good hardy plant, attractive both 
in spring and summer, and also continuing to 
bloom until lateautumn. In spring it-is ex- 
ceedingly ‘attractive on account of the pretty 
and pronounced variegation of its leaves. As 
summer comes on this becomes less pro- 
nounced, but the racemes of lilac and white 
flowers it produces are charming either in the 
‘ garden or as cut blooms. It has been in 
bloom with me in my garden all summer. 
Mr. Hartland was of opinion that it would 
not reproduce itself from seeds, but a pro- 
portion of the seedlings come true, and this 
affords a useful method of increase when divi- 
sion, the normal method, is undesirable. -G. 
Hartlandi grows to a height of 4 feet or 5 feet, 
according to the soil and moisture, and js an 
excellent plant for a sunny or partly-shaded 
place in common soil. Planting may be 
effected from now until March. S. Arnorr. 


The Common Spindle Tree (Euony- 
mus europzus). 


If of little or no attraction when in bloom, 
this low-growing tree in point of colour and 
graceful beauty can hold its own in autumn 
with the best introductions from other climes. 
For this reason it should be planted—freely— 
in large gardens and on the outskirts of 
ornamental woodlands. Its beauty was 
never more apparent than at the present time, 
for whether on the fringe of the home woods, 
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in the garden, or by the waterside, groups 
of this graceful tree are alive with colour, 


evéry tree, whether large or small, being a 
_study of rose pink, the dainty twigs carry- 


ing’ a load of loosely-arranged capsules, which 
—as they age—will burst and disclose their 
bright orange-coloured seeds, and thus en- 
hance the beauty of the plantations. ©The 
branches provide excellent material for indoor 
decoration, and these are rendered even more 
attractive by the few remaining leaves, which 
are suffused with purple. E. M. 


Chrysanthemum Queen Mary. 

I had thought that this type had seen its 
best days, and that’ the constitution of the 
plant was on the down grade; but after the 
wonderful specimens which have been pro- 
duced this season that idea is shaken. There 
appears to be, besides the pure white above 
named, two shades of yellow in that known 
as Princess Mary, a-sport from the original 
—a lighter and a darker, the latter being the 
more telling. Probably the reason such 
grand examples have been noted this year is 
because the great display in London was a 
fortnight later than usual. Anyway, never 
before have the flowers been remarked so 
fully open. - HSS; 
Spring Cabbages. 

It is probable that never within the memory 
of man have winter greens been more plenti- 
ful and luxuriant than they are at the present 
time. Last year they were scarce. and very 
dear, and allotment holders, in order to en- 
sure themselves against scarcity planted 
every spare bit of ground. Young Cabbages, 
however, do not seem to have been put out 
to any great extent, which is wrong, for this 


plethora of greenstuff may be succeeded by ° 


a scarcity. In April the last of the Curled 
Kale and Sprouting Broccoli will be cut, and 
the advent of young Cabbages will be anxi- 
ously waited for. Those who have not 
looked ahead will probably regret not having 
done so. J fancy that market growers are not 
doing the usual amount of planting, seeing 
that many of them have put the iron: roller 
over fields of white-heart Cabbages in order 
to plough them in. They probably feel dis- 
heartened, but-it is just possible that early 
Cabbages will next year be a, paying crop. 
It is by no means too late to plant such kinds 
as. Early Offenham, Ellam’s’ Early, and 
Wheeler’s Imperial. BYFLEET. 


Iris Rosenbachiana. a 


The Iris claims so many devotees that there 
must be many who would fain attempt the 
cultivation of the exquisite I. Rosenbach- 
iana, which, in a good form, is one of the 
most delightful of a fascinating class of the 
race. But it is a difficult Iris to keep in the 
garden. It flowers and makes its growth too 
early for our uncertain climate, and too fre- 
quently favours us for a season after pur- 
chase, and then disappears, leaving us lament- 
ing the loss of such a delightful plant and 
minus the not unsubstantial sum it cost, for 
it is not cheap and has been steadily rising in 
price for a number of years. It is hardly safe 
to venture to describe it, as it varies, but a 
good form is a flower of the most exquisite 
combinations of white, crimson, and gold it 
is possible to conceive, and’on a plant only a 
few inches high. It comes early in March, 
when the tips of the leaves appear and are 
soon followed by the flowers, of which from 
two to three are borne by a bulb. I grew this 
plant on a sunny rockery in light loam, sand, 
and grit, but found it necessary to put a bell- 
glass or hand-light over it as soon as the plant 
appeared through the soil, retaining this until 
all danger from frost was over and until the 
leaves ripened. Absence from home for some 
time prevented this from being attended to, 
and my Iris Rosenbachiana became one of 
the many gems loved and lost. I thave re- 
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placed it, but have always found that some 
protection when it was above ground was ab- 
solutely necessary to save this Iris from the 
severity of our springs. S. ARNOTT. 


A new Berberis. 


On October 31st a hybrid Berberis received 
an award of merit from the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society when 
shown under the name of ‘‘ Lady Beatrix 
Stanley.’”’ It was, however, not Lady Stan- 
ley’s intention that the Berberis should bear 
her name, and the Committee has agreed 
that it should be called in future Sibbertoft 
Coral. W. R. Dykes, 

Secretary. 
Cerastium tomentosum, Be 

I have read more than once letters for and 
against the inclusion of this plant in 
rockeries. I do not wish to revive such a 
discussion, but to simply draw the attention 
of readers to the fact that the plant is an 
excellent one for speedily covering any dry 
bank, a bank, it may be, formed to hide a 
rough part of the garden, to screen the rub- 
bish-heap, or perhaps a spot where it is im- 
possible to grow anything except rough 
plants. The bank, covered with the Ceras- 
tium, remains neat for many years. © All 
except coarse weeds are smothered, and these 
may be drawn out readily enue DS ty 


GHB 3 
Two useful basket plants. a 
Occasionally one sees quite unsuitable. 
plants grown in baskets. The really useful 
subject for this mode of treatment should 
not only be attractive in itself, but well 
adapted in habit for basket culture. Zebrina 
pendula (syn. Tradescantia zebrina) is a de- 
lightful evergreen for basket work. Its long 
stems, bearing purple shaded leaves striped 
with white on the upper surface, and purple 
below, trail gracefully over the edges of the 
basket. Loam, leaf-mould and sand are the 
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most suitable compost, and plenty of light ~ 


Its rose-purple flowers are 
Myoporum  parvi- 


is an essential. 
small, but quite showy. 


folium is another useful basket plant, not so _ 


well known as Zebrina. Its generic name is 


derived from the fact that the leaves are. — 


studded- with transparent spots. “The small, 
pale green leaves are evergreen, and the 
plant bears a number of diminutive white 
flowers, ‘singly or in groups of two or three. 


“A mixture of loam and peat, with a little 


sand, is the most suitable compost. Both 
these plants require greenhouse treatment. ~ 


Shrubs in autumn. Re ee 
At this season trees and shrubs are mostly 
attractive by reason of their brightly-coloured 
fruits or their leaves, which have assumed 
their autumn colouring. The Virginian 
Witch Hazel (Hamamelis virginiana) is mak- 
ing a brave show with its curious golden 
yellow flowers, and the useful Laurustinus — 
(Viburnum Tinus)—useful because it flowers 
at a season when few other shrubs are in 
bloom—is covered with its small white 
flowers. There is also a~ variety V. T. 
lucidum, not so hardy as the type, with 
larger, pinkish flowers. Crategus pruni- 
folia is one of the best of the Thorns. Its 
origin is uncertain, but there is no doubt 
about its beauty just now, when it is laden 
with rich red, globose fruit. Of all the 
autumn fruits, however, few can compare 
with those of Celastrus articulatus, a hardy 
climber which deserves to be better known. 
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The fruit in the young stage is green and 


inconspicuous, but is borne freely. When 
ripe the three valves of the fruit open and 
become reflexed, displaying the brilliant 
scarlet seeds within. As the inner surface of 


each valve is golden yellow, the branches are ~ 


most attractive with their load of gold and — 


scarlet fruit. 
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Forcing of pot Figs. . 


The most suitable structure for this is a 
span-roofed house with brick pits on either 
side of a centre walk. Hot-water pipes in the 
bottom of the pits are an advantage, as they 
afford a sure means of maintaining the neces- 
sary bottom heat. The pipes should be 
covered with perforated slates, with a layer 
of broken bricks or rubble as drainage. ‘The 
pits may then be filled in with leaves in which 
to plunge the pots. Where pipes, are not 
available it will be necessary to provide some 
means of support for the pots by making tem- 
porary pillars with loose bricks, the whole of 
the pit being filled in with some fermenting 
material to form a hot-bed. For this purpose 
three parts of Oalx or Beech leaves to one 
part of fresh stable manure well mixed and 
sweetened will do admirably. 

To obtain an early supply of fruit it. is 
necessary to commence forcing about the 
third week in November. It must be remem- 
bered that some varieties do not force as well 





kept on the bed thermometer. As soon as the 
temperature begins to fall press-the ferment- 
ing material tighter and add more to keep 
the surface level with the rims of the pots. 
By the second week in December it may be 
necessary to use a little more fire heat to 
maintain a day temperature of 65 degs., rising 
to 75 degs. by sun-heat, the night tempera- 
ture still remaining as when started. 

With the New Year the trees will be push- 
ing forth their terminal buds, and the night 
temperature should be raised another 5 degs., 
the bottom heat still remaining as before. 
During the day on all bright mornings a little 
air may be admitted as soon as the_ther- 
mometer rises to 70 degs., closing early in the 
afternoon to allow a rise of 10 degs. During 
bright weather continue to syringe twice a 
day, but when dull the morning» syringing 
will be sufficient if the paths are damped in 
the evening. The trees should not be allowed 
to remain wet at night. 


Apple Redcoat Grieve. 


as others. Probably of the many varieties 


_ grown, Pingo de Mel and St. John’s are the 
most reliable for very early work. 


They are 
far_inferior in quality to such as Brown 
Turkey and Negro Largo, but fruit may be 
' gathered early in April from the former, often 
late in March, and they are less liable to drop 
their fruit than are the latter. 

As soon as the trees are plunged the house 
should be closed, maintaining in mild 
weather a night temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., allowing a rise of 10 degs. during 
the day. During severe weather it is far 
better, especially at this stage, to allow the 

thermometer to drop 5 degs. rather than use 
The bed temperature should 
stand at 70 degs. to 75 degs. at the base of 
the pots. The trees should be syringed morn- 
ing and afternoon, and the path damped down 
in the evening. A little air should always be 
admitted at the top of the house during the 
middle of the day. Care should be taken 
when watering to see that the soil is 
thoroughly moist, and it may be necessary to 
water the trees two or three times at first to 
ensure this. - 

Where a hot-bed is the only means of main- 
taining bottom heat a watchful eye must be 


January the trees should be given liquid- 
manure, always using water of the same tem- 
perature as the atmosphere. Do not on any 
account let the soil become dry, or the fruit 
will soon commence to drop. By the end of 
February the pots will have become full of 
roots and will require still more feeding. This 


should be given in the form of a good top- 


dressing consisting chiefly of good loam and 
cow-manure. It is a good idea to place a 
band of turf inside the rim and build the com- 
post up to it, leaving room for water round 
the stem of the tree. Both the night and day 
temperatures may now be raised another 
5 degs., taking advantage of stronger sun- 
heat to give a little more air in the mornings, 
closing early, and allowing the temperature 
to rise” to 85 degs. Syringe thoroughly, 
taking care to wet every part of the 
trees. Except when dull, the walls, floor, 
and bed should be well damped, or red 
spider will soon begin to appear. All side 
shoots should now be stopped and useless ones 
taken out with any suckers that may appear. 
Terminal shoots should be allowed.to grow 
on, for the development of the fruit should 
prevent excessive growth, When stopping, a 
little discretion must be used as to the shape 


Towards the end of . 
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of the. tree and position of shoot, but the 
usual practice is to stop side growths at the 
fourth or fifth leaf. From the first week to 
the middle of March is probably the most 
critical period for early-forced figs, and even 
greater care should be taken to maintain a 
steady temperature both night and day. 

During a favourable season the fruit should 
commence to ripen by the end of March, and 
freer ventilation will be needed, but not in 
such a way as to cause a check. All the air 
and light possible should be allowed to the 
fruit by thinning and stopping of shoots and 
tying back overhanging leaves. During this 
period it is advisable to leave a little air on the 
top of the house during the night unless the 
weather is severe. 

As soon as the first crop has been picked the 
second will rapidly commence to swell, and 
must be thinned, leaving only a few of those 
nearest the base of each shoot. Tel ical 2a 

Warley Park. 


Apple Redcoae ARS 


This originated asa bud sport in the fruit 
plantations of Mr. Hal Jones, fruit grower, 
Letchworth, Herts, from that well-known 
Scotch Apple, James Grieve. It has every 
characteristic of that well-known Apple, with 
the exception of a much brighter skin than 
even Worcester Pearmain. It has been worked 
on various stocks, and in every instance has 
come true. The flavour is excellent, the flesh 
yellow and juicy. This we can verify, as on 
several occasions we have had an opportunity 
of sampling the fruit. It was given an award 
of merit by the Royal Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society on September 13th, 1922. ‘The 
tree is the same in every respect as regards 
growth, and does well in any form of tree. 





Pear Catillac. 


This is, undoubtedly, one of the finest of 
the cooking Pears, but complaints are occa- 
sionally made concerning its shy bearing 
qualities in a young state. That there are 
grounds for complaint cannot be denied, but 
as the age of the tree increases, the crop in- 
creases in proportion, and when a tree of 
Catillac is well grown it will produce crops 
of large-sized fruits with unfailing regularity. 
In the last gardens of which I had charge 
there were several trees of Catillac which not 
only bore heavy and regular crops, but the 
individual fruits were more highly coloured 
than other fruits of the same variety in neigh- 
bouring gardens. I attributed this high 
colour to the fact that the trees were grafted 
upon or, rather, had been worked upon old 
stumps of the Swan’s Egg Pear. Fruits from 
these trees were always much more ap- 
preciated in the dining-room, when cooked, 
than others from a tree trained upon an east 
wall and worked upon the Quince. Kirk. 


Shepherd’s Golden Bullace. 


In the last half of October, visiting a nur- 
sery near Farnham, I met with some young 
trees of this Bullace. The fruit was of about 
the same colour as Coe’s Golden Drop Plum, 
and much larger than the common Bullace. 
Each shoot was laden with fruit. Not having 
seen this before, I bought home some fruit 
to try when cooked. These were stewed with- 
out sugar. A portion I had with half Apples 
stewed together. In this state they were 
good food. In seasons when other stone fruit 
was scarce these would be useful for cooking. 
It occurred to me they would be ornamental 
in pleasure grounds or villa gardens when 
in bloom, and in autumn. Added to this, they 
are not coarse growing, needing a lot of 
room. We do not use fruit trees half so much 
as they deserve in the ornamental garden. 

S. Bucks. 
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Current work 


WINTER ONIONS.—The Onion crop, raised 
from seeds sown in August, is a very im- 
portant one. If due care be taken of the 
plants from November till the end of February 
few will fail_to bulb satisfactorily, and be 
available for use by the middle of July; really 
large bulbs, too, not-affected in the least by 
mildew, During the dull days of winter the 
cultivator must occasionally, when the soil 
‘ is fairly dry and the weather open, use the 
hoe between the rows, and then, by hand, 
stir the surface soil about and remove the 
weeds. The soil will be ventilated and 
sweetened, and the plants will gain in 
strength every week. 

BiG ONIONS FROM BOX-RAISED PLANTS.— 
Bulbs from open-air sowings in spring are 
always appreciated, and must form the main 
crop, but however good the soil may be, the 
time is too short to allow of bulbs of extra 
large size resulting. ‘Those raised in boxes 
and given the protection of a cold frame in 
the early weeks of the new year form very 
large bulbs, but extra large ones may be 
obtained by any allotment holder if the seeds 
be sown before Christmas of Ailsa Craig or 
other large varieties advertised in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED. From the seed-sowing 
to the final planting-out the conditions under 
which the seedlings are grown must be cool— 
that of an unheated frame ventilated freely, 
except when frost prevails, being an ideal 
condition. Sow the seeds thinly in good com- 
post, and be sure to transplant the resultant 
seedlings once, several inches apart, into 
other boxes about the middle of February 
before finally planting them out in the early 
part of April. This operation results at first 
in a check to top growth, but immediately to 
a big increase in the size and number of the 
roots. Plants not transplanted will be lack- 
ing as regards strength and number of roots. 


COMPOSTS FOR SEEDLINGS.—The allotment 
holder may take a little more time in carry- 
ing out his duties, but the latter are urgent 
even in winter time. The composts for seeds, 
especially those to be raised in pots, .pans, 
boxes, or frames, are richer and better in 
every way when they are mixed and stored 
in a cool, dry place several weeks ahead. For 
small seeds extra care should be taken with 
the .soils to be used. For general potting 
purposes the filling of boxes for Tomatoes 
eventually, and even for young plants in the 
open borders, fresh turves, cut thinly, stacked 
with rotted manure, or some lime between 
each layer, will make the difference between 
success and failure if the work is done now, 
so that the Grass in the turves will have time 
to perish and the roots become valuable 
fibre. 


TRENCHES FOR CELERY AND LerKs.—In the 
majority of cases the soil in allotment grounds 
is not very rich, nor is it suitable for growing 
Leeks and Celery to a large size. The plan 
I am describing here has been carried out, 
and with success, too. Open trenches about 
1 foot deep late in the autumn or at mid- 
winter. Turn up the sub-soil in these 2 feet 
wide trenches, but leave it as lumpy as possi- 
ble; clear all vegetable stalks and leaves, 
weeds, and brush-wood—in fact, anything ob- 
tainable that will burn; put the treated refuse 
in the trenches; add a sprinkling of agri- 
cultural salt and any rotted manure obtain- 
able. All such materials should be spread 
evenly in the open trenches, and if the latter 
are almost filled so much the better. Every- 
thing will be pulverised and sweetened by 
the full exposure to frosts, rains, and weather 


generally, insects killed, and fungoid germs 
AY 


‘on allotments. 


and spores, too. In due course turn over the 
sub-soil again and mix the top ingredients 
with it. Not much labour will be needed to 
rake down and prepare the ridge soil for 
early crops of Radishes, Lettuces, Turnips, 
etc., and equally little for the Leeks and 
Celery plants in the trenches. This is amuch 
better plan than leaving the work of opening 
the trenches till the time of planting-out 
comes. 


OTHER NECESSARY WORK. — ‘Artichokes 
must be lifted, graded, and stored; Rhubarb 
and Seakale beds cleaned; the ground pre- 
pared for new plantations of Rhubarb; Rose 
and fruit trees planted; Strawberries, too, 
may be planted where the soil is in a fit con- 
dition. The pruning of Currants, Goose- 
berries, Apples, Pears,and Plums should be 
finished as soon as possible. The proper 
staking of trees is very important, also the 
application of some littery material as a sur- 
face mulch to newly-planted fruit trees. 


GGs Be 


Poor strains of Cabbages. 


I think most readers will be disposed to 
agree with ‘‘ Kirk ”’ in his condemnation of 
the poor strains of Cabbage so many people 
seem content to grow. It is one of those 
things not easily understood, that many who 
take pains to secure the best sorts of Peas, 
Beans, Cauliflowers, etc., and trade with 
firms noted for excellent stoeks, somehow re- 
gard the culture of Cabbage with less im- 
portance. In the case of spring Cabbage, 
for example, how many there are who never 
think it worth while to trouble to raise plants 
from seed! I suppose it is because the 
majority of folk needing but two or three 
score purchase plants in a market, and about 
the only guarantee they have with them is 
that they are Cabbage plants. I know that 
this is precisely what a number of allotment 
holders do, and as a consequence they pay for 
nondescript varieties. This need not be when 
it is remembered that one may sow a pinch 
or two of seed of one or more sorts and de- 
pend on them. For a number of years I have 
made it a practice to sow three varieties at 
intervals, viz., Sutton’s Earliest, Mein’s No. 1, 
and Wheeler’s Imperial, and know just what 
to expect; seldom, indeed, that I am dis- 
appointed. Not only is it a great advantage 
in knowing the varieties, but raising them 
in one’s own garden gives one the oppor- 
tunity of planting them qut as ground be- 
comes vacant. It is easier perhaps to buy a 
score or two plants than bother with raising 
them, but often they are not worth planting 
out. WOODBASTWICK. 





Asparagus, forcing. 


If a sufficient number of strong roots is 
available, a supply of forced Asparagus may 


be had throughout the winter with little 


trouble and expense. <A hot-bed made of 
leaves and manure is preferable to forcing by 
means of hot-water pipes, as the fermenting 
materials provide a moist atmosphere. A bed 
ef Oak or Beech leaves about 4 feet in depth 
will provide a steady bottom heat for two or 
three months, and may be used successfully 
for two or three batches of crowns. If the 
temperature of the bed should fall too low 


_ for forcing, shaking up the leaves and mixing 


with them a quantity of fresh material will 
correct matters. Brick pits are the best 
structures in which to form the hot-bed. Fail- 
ing these, portable frames may be set on a 
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mild hot-bed about 4 feet high. When the 
bed has been made firm, decayed manure 
should be spread over the surface and a thin 
layer of sifted leaf-soil placed on the top to 


as 


prevent the roots from getting into direct © 


contact with the manure before growth com- 
mences. The roots should be placed closely 
together and covered with fine leaf-mould, 
which may be washed in amongst them, 
using water warmed to 80 deg. In a few 
days the young shoots will be sufficiently ad- 


vanced in growth to require a covering of 


fine, sifted leaf-soil to the depth of 4 inches. 
By excluding the light, the leaf-soil will 
blanch the shoots and cause much quicker 
growth. -In eight or ten days afterwards the 
Asparagus will be ready for cutting, When 
Asparagus roots are lifted from the bed for 


forcing, they should not be exposed to cold 


drying winds, but placed in the forcing pit 
at once. *E cs Wi Gas 


Rhubarb, — 

As a rule Rhubarb does not receive very 
much consideration at the hands of the ama- 
teur, and it is no unusual thing to find it has 
been planted in some out-of-the-way corner, 
-and there allowed to remain. For pulling 
in the early year it is desirable that a sunny, 
open situation should be given it, in deep, 
well-enriched soil. The present is a suitable 


time to make fresh plantings, and a hole — 


should be dug to the depth of 23 feet, into 
-the bottom of which loam and manure ought 
to be worked. The manure, particularly 
if it be new, must not be allowed to come 
into contact with the roots. 


~ Garden Peae 


I gathered my last dish of Peas on Octo- 


ber 14th. They were first earlies, the seed 


having been sown as far back as May, and aes 
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ought to have been ready weeks before, but, - 


owing to the rainy season, they were delayed. 


The variety in question (The Sherwood) only 
grows about a foot or so in height, whilst — 


other taller late varieties cropped. but slightly. 
This shows that for a late crop it is well to 
rely on a first early dwarf. 
varieties this year have been disappointed 
with results. ve 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Applying gas-lime. Oe Se Res 


My Potatoes were attacked by millipedes, 


_and they have in a great measure made the 
There are also some eel- 
worms. I know gas-lime is the treatment for 


crop a failure. 


both, but it is so long since IT have used: it 
that I am afraid of putting on too much of 
it. I also know it has to lie some days 
before being dug in. Will you please say 


how many ounces have to be used to the 
long it has to remain ~ 


square yard, and how 
on the surface? 4 ieee Oe. 


- [To ground that is now free of crops and 
which it is proposed to dress, gas-lime should 
be applied at once at the rate of.two bushels 
to three rods of ground, put down. in heaps 
of a bushel, and then spread very evenly over 


the surface. The Jumps where large should 


first be well broken up fine. Later, exposure 


to the weather will help to pulverise it. After — 


being thus exposed to the weather for a 
month, the lime may be dug in. Cropping 
may not take place until February or March. 
You may trap many of the wire-worms dur- 


I think a good 
number of gardeners who selected tall late — 
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ing the winter by placing into holes 6 inches 


deep large pieces of any soft-fleshed root, 


eRe 8 


such as Carrot, Beet, Mangold, Turnip, ete., — 
marking the place where each one is buried 


with a stick, then lifting and examining each — 


_piece or trap once a week. In that way many . 


of the insects may be caught.] 


Lath “December 9, 1929. 


Where bold autumn effects are desired, the 
~. Pampas Grasses in all their varied forms and 
colours are indispensable. These are now at 


rising high and clear above the great tufts 
of graceful arching foliage. They are seen 
to great advantage when massed at the foot 
.. ~ of sheltering summer leafing trees, which, in 





their dress of rich nut brown foliage, consti- - 


tute an admirable setting to these noble 
plants, and at the same time protect their 
stately plume-laden shafts from the heavy 
‘storms, which destroy—even before they are 
fully opened from their sheaths—a large per- 
¥ centage when planted’ in bleak, exposed posi- 
tions. Only just recently these stately 

- Grasses outshone everything, their period of 
beauty lasting from the middle of October 
until the latter part of November, when they 
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usually collapse under the weight of water 
collected by their plumes during the heavy 
‘and continuous rains which usually visit us 
~about that. time. 

‘The Pampas Grass loves a good loamy soil, 
and provided this is given when plantations 
are first formed very little after-attention will 
be required—at least for a number of years, 
— after which I have found it more satisfactory 
~~ to lift, divide, and reptant in fresh ground 

than to apply manure, etc., to the roots; 

for after a period of flowering—and_well- 
grown Pampas Grasses- flower profusely—it 
; will often be found that the centre of the tufts 
‘is decaying, rendering division necessary. 
_ This, too, is quite easily performed by driving 
two digging forks down through the heart 
of the plant and levering them outwards, re- 
peating this until the desired size for future 
planting is obtained. Such plants will flower 
the following summer, and will attain in- 
‘creased vigour if mulched with bracken or 
similar material, which not only assists them 
in becoming re-established, but protects them 
during summer from drought and from frost 
in winter, as these noble subjects are none 
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— the height of their beauty, their lofty plumes. 
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- QUTDOOR PLANTS. 


~The Pampas Grass in autumn. 





too hardy in many parts of our country. 
There are several species and varieties in 
cultivation, all of which are graceful and dis- 
tinct, both as regards size, colour, and form, 
and when a few of each kind are grouped 
together, the whole forming one plantation, 
their effect, when in bloom, is decidedly note- 
worthy. Their great beauty is even more fully 
revealed when groups of other autumn 
flowers are permitted to encroach upon them; 
and in certain instances between them. _ For 
this purpose few subjects are better adapted 
than The Torch Lilies (Kniphofias) and the 
purple, blue, and mauve shades of Michael- 
mas Daisies, the colouring and elegant flower 
sprays of which form an admirable setting to 
the stately rose and silvery plumes of the 
Grasses. Here, in Sussex, we grow these 
noble plants in large, spreading groups, above 





A group of the Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum). 


which rise vine-clad Apple trees at distances 
of 30 feet to 4o feet apart. It is surprising 
what beautiful effects we get each year by 
employing them in this way, the plumes ap- 
pearing just as the Vine leaves and Apples 
are ripening. 

VARIETIES.—One of the tallest and most 
graceful of this genus—and one thought very 
highly of here—is the pale rose-flowered 

GYNERIUM RENDATLERI, which carries. its 
beautiful drooping plumes to a height of 
14 feet to 16 feet, the slightest breeze sway- 
ing them to and fro, rendering them both 
charming and°picturesque. This lovely kind 
is too rarely seen. 

G. ARGENTEUM is the best known of the 
Pampas, and reaches about the same height, 
bearing its silvery plumes on strong shafts. 
Used in the right way, it is a most valuable 
plant, but, like many others, it is too often 
planted as an isolated specimen, when the 
effect is poor. I have in mind a steep hill- 





— side in Sussex, bordered by handsome red- 


brown Beeches and Oaks, where it might be 
massed with telling and even striking effect, 
but, instead of that, there are in some in- 
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stances isolated plants, and in others two or 
three dotted at intervals. over a couple of 
acres of bracken-covered ‘hillside. The effect 
is spotty, and as bad as it could be. Even 
in small gardens these plants should be 
grouped in threes or fives, according to space 
available. A very fine, bold variety reaching 
from g feet to 10 feet in height is that known 
as 

SUNNINGDALE SiLver, the plumes of which 
attain an immense size, some measured here 
being 2 feet in length and 2 feet in width, and 
of silvery whiteness. ‘This is one of the most 
attractive of the Pampas Grass family, and 
one which in time will supplant many of the 
thin-flowered varieties. It should be planted, 
at least, 8-feet apart, by which means the 
graceful outline of each plant—although form- 
ing part of a group—would be-fully revealed, 
and the effect rendered more beautiful. I 
would mention 

Tue Fox BrusH Pampas (G. argenteum 
var. pumilum), a very pretty form, the plumes 
standing more erect and rarely exceeding 
6 feet in height. This is a very desirable 
Pampas for small gardens or for grouping in 
the foreground of the taller kinds. 

There are many others, some of which are 
good, while some are thin seedling kinds, and 
in effect and lasting beauty cannot be com- 
pared to the foregoing kinds. There are at 
least two varieties with variegated leaves, the 
plumes of which are of much beauty. This 
variegation of the leaves, however, does not, 
in my opinion, add to their charm. The 
varieties are album lineatum, with silvery 
striped leaves, and aureum lineatum, with 
stripes of a golden colour. 

Wherever this can be done with safety to 
surrounding subjects, the best way to clean 
out very old specimens is to set fire to them, 
following which they may be lifted and 
divided, or left as desired. E. MarKHAM. 





Hardy Fuchsias. 


I think it is a pity the above are not more 
frequently seen in hardy plant borders, es- 
pecially where there is a background of some 
evergreen to’show them off to advantage and 
also to afford a little shelter, not that shelter 
is really necessary in the milder parts of 
England, for in West Surrey I only had them 
partially destroyed twice in 25 years. I 
should strongly advise their inclusion in any 
planting operations that may be contem- 
plated, for there is really nothing quite like 
them in the outdoor borders, and they supply 
occasional scarlet blocks all through the 
autumn not to be had in many hardy plants. 
It is not necessary to lift the stools every 
year, but this should be done as soon as they 
show signs of pushing out of the ground. 
A portion of the healthiest and most vigorous 
of each should be replanted, adding a bit of 
good soil to give them a start. After cutting 
down each autumn, if lifting and replanting 
are not required, put on a heavy mulch of 
anything that will serve to keep out frost, 
half-rotten manure or leaf-soil answering 
well. The best sorts are coccinea, corallina, 
macrostemma, globosa, gracilis, and Riccar- 
toni (figured on page 793): They make a 
splendid effect when used on sloping ground 
to: face and flank clumps of Pampas Grass. 








Erinus alpinus. 


For planting in flagged pathways or in the 
crevices of old walls, this is a very suitable 
little plant, as it will seed about freely. The 
type has crimson flowers, which go purplish 
with age, but the var. carmineus is very 
much better and brighter, and there is a 
beautiful pure white form which is very good. 
It can easily be established by just scattering 
the seed where it is required to grow. 
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Border Carnations. 


In no type of Carnation is the flower pro- 
duced in more perfect form than in the old- 
fashioned Border varieties. It is this, pro- 


bably, which makes the race so popular with * 


those who exhibit, although it has claims for 
garden embellishment. It has rivals in the 
Perpetual-flowering indoor type, and also in 
the newer race known as Perpetual Border 
Carnations, not to mention Allwoodi and the 
newer Pinks. As to the first named of these 
rivals, the plants are capable of much more 
than is generally realised, but on the under- 
standing that they are grown under glass long 
enough to enable them to become well estab- 
lished and in bud before they are planted out 
in May. 

For the garden qualities of the other Per- 
petuals referred to I have nothing but admira- 
tion. They have undoubtedly a great future. 
As yet they are in the making. On the other 
hand, they have a first claim for notice as 
cold-house plants. Allwoodi, of course, is ‘a 
race by itself, and jit would be. difficult. to 
imagine brighter beds in the second and third 
years from planting. They will further en- 
hance their reputation as double and larger- 
flowering varieties become available. 

All these have been extensively grown 
during the past dozen years or so with one 
outstanding purpose, that of finding an ade- 
quate substitute to the Border Carnation of 
long standing. Human nature being what it 
is it could not be otherwise, for a maximum 
return from a minimum outlay of either time 
or money is a common aim. If I read the 
signs aright this theory, in so far as it relates 
to the Carnations under notice, is now ex- 
ploded, and even those with unlimited re- 
sources are returning to the original itype for 
the ideal outdoor flower, while the majority 
with no convenience but that of the open gar- 
den are fast growing tired of endeavouring to 
find anything more suitable to their purpose. 
It is not altogether the fault of other types 
that the Border section suffered at the hands 
of many, and of the inexperienced chiefly. 
In the first place it has been boomed ex- 
cessively as a ‘type for show purposes; 
secondly, the race for earliness and size has 
brought it too much under glass, with con- 
sequent weakening of the constitution of 
many sorts which owed their fame to being 
prize-winners. - This state of ‘things served 
only the interest of the few. They did not 
impress those on the look-out for plants for 
the garden, and they proved misleading to the 
inexperienced. Fortunately, for the good of 
the type there were those far-seeing enough 
to realise that it would outlast its rivals, with 
the result that while the latter were on their 
trial. the former had been undergoing a sort of 
evolution which had for‘its object the elimina- 
tion of the weak and undesirable, and the 
strengthening of the remainder. Many in- 
stances could be given of this, but I can only 
allude to a few. For instance, Cloves are 
now almost a division by.themselves, so pro- 
nounced is the sturdy and hardy habit, which 
combines stoutness of stem and texture of 
~ flower, available not only in the crimson to 
which its fame was first due, but in nearly 
every colour in which Carnations are re- 
presented, and without. an exception the 
delicious perfume, which is the envy of all 
raisers of the ideal flower, permeates the 
whole, As for varieties in which fragrance is 
not so pronounced, but yet agreeable, they can 
be found fully described in specialists’ cata- 
logues, and they are numerous enough to 


satisfy the most exacting in form as well as” 


colour. 

While all the Cloves are quite hardy enough 
to withstand an average winter in the open 
there are a few which are best wintered in 
cold frames in pots. Where it is not con- 


venient to carry this out and there is no exact 
knowledge of the sorts, the fact that they are 
wanted to stand the winter unprotected should 
be stated when ordering. Personally, I have 
no use for any sorts which will not stand the 
winter in the open. The reason for this is 
because I prefer autumn planting direct inito 
permanent beds before leaving it over until 
spring from pots. The plants not only pro- 
duce finer flowers thus treated, but they make 
more and stronger growth, and this is-a vital 
necessity for future layering. A cause which 
is often traceable to loss in winter is heavy 
manuring. Carnations do not.need this. A 
well-drained soil, improved in texture if need 
be with lime-rubble and wood-ashes, produces 
the type of growth which is capable of with- 
standing any weather as well as any disease. 
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Notes from Kew. 


The plants of greatest popular interest at 
this season are to be found in the various 
glass-houses. The rock garden still holds a 
few interesting subjects, but not many are 
in flower. Some of the Roses are still doing 
their best to make a show, but the majority 
of the blooms are sadly weather-beaten. 
Bright-hued fruits abound, and many trees, re- 
splendent in their autumn colouring, but it 
is indoors that the glories of Kew must be 


sought. There is nothing more curious to be ~ 


seen than the fruits of various Momordicas, 
which are growing in one of the smaller 
houses. Of quaint form, and frequently 
richly coloured, they make an interesting dis- 
play, hanging from the climbing stems fes- 
tooned along the roof of the building in which 
they grow. In the same house there is a 
large plant of the Indian Garland Flower 


(Hedychium spicatum), a near relative of the . 


Canna. The flowers are cream coloured and 
of a peculiar fragrance, not inaptly described 
by one visitor as a mixture of Honeysuckle 
and. Cucumber. In the temperate house, 
which is now bright with groups of Chrys- 
anthemums, cunningly arranged amongst the 
evergreens for the best effect, there are several 
plants of interest. Chrysanthemum indicum, 
for instance, is not a very striking plant, but 
it is of the greatest possible interest, because 
it is the plant from which many of the 
present-day varieties have arisen. It has 
small yellow, inconspicuous flowers. 

There is an amount of popular misconcep- 
tion about the flowering period of the Cen- 
tury Plant (Agave americana). It is now 
throwing up its enormous flowering heads, 
and is one of the attractions of Kew Gardens. 
At the eastern entrance to the temperate house 
there is a little shrub—Glyptostrobus hetero- 
phyllus—with rich copper-coloured, feathery 
leaves. It is said to be of no interest to the 
gardener, but it is certainly delightful in its 
autumn colouring. To the scientist it is all 
important, for it is the only known repre- 
sentative of its genus, and is probably a relic 
of a former vegetation. 

Many of the Australian shrubs and sub- 
shrubs are at their best during the late 
autumn months. The Grevilleas are well 
known, and there are innumerable varieties, 


some good, some hardly worth growing. The ~ 


white-flowered G. ornithopoda and the deep 


red, yellow-tipped G. Thielemanniana are two. 


attractive species. Many of the Pimeleas are 
well worth growing, and P. ferruginea js in 
demand for its rose-coloured flowers and 
dwarf habit; some of these plants attain con- 
siderable size. Bauera rubioides is another 
pink-flowered, dwarf evergreen shrub. It 
grows readily in sandy loam and peat, and is 
rarely out of flower. Epacris hyacinthiflora 
is grown with equal ease, and is quite a de- 
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sirable shrub. A curious little shrub, one 
of the Euphorbias (Sarcococca Hookeriana), is 
just now studded with its small pale yellow 
flowers ; a native of the Himalayas, this plant > 
is hardy in the South of England. Another 
Euphorbia, but one requiring stove treatment, 
is E. pulcherrima (syn. Poinsettia pulcher- 
rima) ; the flowers are small and unattractive, 
but the brilliant scarlet bracts with which 
they are surrounded always excite admiration. 
There is a species with white bracts, less well 
known, and not nearly so attractive. 
Climbers are always useful, and two species, 


now at their best, are the scarlet-flowered 


Cestrum scabrum and the 


yellow-flowered 
Hibbertia dentata. . ‘ 





The Camassias, 


These are mostly strong-growing bulbous 
plants belonging to the Lily order, and are 
perfectly hardy in any soil of average quality. 
For an early display in the herbaceous border 
they are very useful, but, like other early 
things, must be planted-judiciously, so that” 


as they go out of bloom and the leaves ripen _ 


off they may be screened by the developing 
growths of later flowering subjects. Camas- 
sias should be borne in mind for the wild gar- 
den. Mostly pushing up their spikes to a 
height of from 2 feet to 4 feet, they suggest 
themselves as admirably suited for planting 
in grass or by the sides of thin woods. In 
shrubberies, too, they make a nice display, 
asking for little attention other tham to be 
left alone. There are four species at least in 
cultivation, all from America—two from Cali- 
fornia and two from the north-west region. 

C. Cusick is handsome, forming a rosette 
of broad leaves and producing a handsome 
spike of pale-lavender-blue flowers; height at 
flowering time, 2 feet to 3 feet, according to 
the vigour of the plants. ae 

C. ESCULENTA, or QUAMASH, as it is some- 
times called, is a very fine species, bearing 
large blue flowers on a spike at least 2 feet 
high in good soil. Of this there are several 
varieties—viz., alba, with white flowers, Blue 
Star, Royal Purple, etc. : 

C. FRAsERI is a dwarfer variety, sometimes 


not much more than a foot high at flowering 


— 


time, but often considerably more in really 
good soil. The flowers, not quite so large 
as some others, are ofa delicate pale blue. 
C, LEIcHTLINI is a strong grower. The 
flowers are creamy white, borne on strong 
stalks. Of this, too, there are several varie- 
ties in commerce. C. L. Purple King is good, 
with large violet blue flowers, and many other 
seedling varieties, probably hybrids, vary in 
colour through 
purple, ete. Eat 4 
Most of the species and varieties are ¢om- 


shades of blue, lavender, — 


paratively cheap, and may be purchased in | 


quantity at low rates for naturalising, — 


\ 





Fertilisers for Grass land. — 


From Mr. G. A. Cowie, of the Potash Syn- 
dicate, 39, Victoria Street, S.W., we have 
received an interesting leaflet on the use of 
fertilisers for Grass land. Phosphates alone, 


Hortus, in Irish Gardening. ~ 
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or in conjunction with potash, are essential 


to Grass land; the combined dressing is par- 
ticularly suitable for light soils and those. 
where the crop is.being grown. Where the 
potash content of the soil is low it is useless 
to expect any improvement from ‘slag alone. 
In certain cases the application of a lime ~ 
dressing may be necessary prior to the ~use 


ae SF 


of fertilisers. Mr. Cowie’s leaflet gives par- ~ 


ticulars of the best economic fertiliser dress- 
ings for autumn and winter application; it 
describes the results of manuring for mutton 


and milk, and is illustrated. The leaflet will 


be sent gratis to any of our readers who. 


write to Mr. Cowie. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





Spanish Silver Fir (Abies Pinsapo). 


This is a distinctly ornamental tree, pos 
sessing as it does foliage entirely different 
from that of the other Silver Firs. The 
needles, which are each about 3 inch. long, 
are very stiff, and terminate in a point. They 
are thickly disposed all around the shoot, giv- 
ing it a roller-like appearance. The branches 
are not flat, as in most Silver Firs, owing 
to the branchlets growing from all sides and 
underneath, giying the tree a very dense mass 
of foliage. The cones are green, tinged with 
brown, about 5 inches long and 14 inches in 
diameter. They grow erect on the upper part 





of the top branches. When young this tree 
has a very fine appearance, although owing 
to the vigorous growth of the side branches 
it is often rather flat-headed. For this 
reason the older trees in this country have 
not a good appearance, as when the lower 
branches die away, as’ they invariably do, the 
tree has a stunted look. © This, of course, 
may be due to unsuitable soil or climate. A 
chalky soil seems to suit it best. Apparently 
the tree requires to be more confined if a 
straight single stem is desired. A specimen 
of this variety at Castle Kennedy, which has 
had a limited space in which to grow, is by 
far a better tree than those which were given 
an unrestricted amount of space in the open. 
The seed, so far, has not been known to ripen 
in this country, and the cones, when ex- 
amined during the last week of October, were 
still quite green, showing no sign of ripen- 


ing. Abies Pinsapo is of arboricultural in- 
terest only, and not one likely to be ever culti- 
vated for its timber. It was introduced into 
Britain in 1838. 





Polygala Chamebuxus. 


We have few more delightful little shrubs 
for choice places about the base of the rock 
garden, or, for that matter, for a select posi- 
tion near the front of a border, than Poly- 
gala Chamzbuxus, sometimes called the Milk- 
wort, a‘name also applied to one or two other 


——— 


The Spanish Silver Fir (Abies Pinsapo). 


plants, however. It is a most charming 
Alpine, growing only to a height of about 
6 inches and delighting everyone who sees it 
in flower. What is known as the type, but 
sometimes sold as Polygala Chamzbuxus 
(occasionally with the addition of ** lutea a)5 
is very pretty with its Box-like leaves and its 
Pea-shaped flowers of yellow and white borne 
in succession for months. Still prettier in 
popular estimation is P. Chamabuxus pur- 
purea, which has bright little flowers of simi- 
lar shape, but of a pleasing purple and yellow. 
A scarce variety called Polygala Chamzebuxus 
Brilliant is one of the most delightful, and is 
the most admired by those. who know these 
plants well. Instead of the purple of the 
preceding variety it has the same parts of the 
flower of a bright carmine, which harmonises 
and yet contrasts well with the yellow of the 
other portions. This little plant is practically 


. 
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hardy in a cool part of the garden in partial 
shade, but not exposed to cold draughts. Only 
once in a long experience have I lost a plant 
in winter, and this loss was due to frost of 
exceptional severity coming after a long spell 
of wet weather, and in a position where cold 
draughts were troublesome. A sandy or 
sandy-peat soil is, perhaps, the id 2al one, but 
I have seen this Polygala do well in stiffish, 
almost clayey loam. Ess. 


— 





The artistic use of climbers. 


A garden-may be well planned, its beds 
and borders filled with the gayest of flower- 
ing plants, and its shrubberies full of a repre- 
sentative collection of the best of shrubs, but, 
in the absence of climbers, it is not complete. 


To my mind climbers should be employed 
wherever possible in a natural manner. The 
Flame Flower (Tropzolum speciosum), in its 
partiality in most districts for an evergreen 
shrub to ramble over, is one of the best ex- 
amples of climbers which resent artificial sup- 
port. It is a thousand pities that it is not 
more willing to adapt itself to all gardens. 
Climatic conditions play an important part 
in its well doing. In fact, my observations 
lead me to conclude that atmospheric mois- 
ture, which is peculiar to some parts of Scot- 
land, the Lake district, and some counties 
in the south-west, is almost essential to suc- 
cess. At the same time, there is no doubt 
that deep planting, in a medium of loam and 
leaf-mould, and a position where the roots 
are always in constant shade, with the 
growths fully exposed to the sun, should not 
be overlooked. Fortunately, there is no lack 
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of climbers, which readily adapt themselves 
to ordinary conditions, and a few are as much 
at home on living as on artificial supports. 
Honeysuckles are true twiners, and the 
country hedgerow which supports old speci- 
mens is a feature in summer which might 
well be emulated, even on a small scale, in 
gardens where there are Thorn bushes and 
others of open growth. In-addition to the 
well-known wild form, Lonicera Periclyme- 
num, there are several others with finer 
flowers, and a more vigorous habit of growth. 
Of these L. serotina floribunda, better known 
as Late Red, is perhaps the best all-round 
sort, and it has the advantage of being a 
continuous bloomer. Early Dutch is not 
quite so fast a grower as the last, but the 
fragrant, clear yellow flowers open early, and 
the plant is quite hardy. L. Heckrotti is a 
superb variety, though not very plentiful. 
The flowers are rose on the outside and yellow 
within. Amongst ornamental Vines there is 
grand material for autumn effect, and though 
usually seen on pillars, walls, and arches, 
trees past their prime make ideal supports, 
and they ramble freely over evergreens, €s- 
pecially Hollies. | For all-round qualities, 
Vitis Coignetiea and V. Thunbergi are. diffi- 
cult to equal, amongst the larger leaved sorts. 

CLEMATISES naturally suggest themselves 
for artistic planting. _ The well-known C. 
montana rambles freely over shrubs, and it 
is one of the hardiest. It flowers in May 
and June. For a long-time this species has 
been the one generally looked to for white 
flowers, but they are not large, and its variety 
grandiflora must eventually. take its -place, 
for its flowers are an undoubted improvement 
upon those of the type, while it is rather 
- stronger growing. The rose-coloured form, 
subens, is equally desirable. The varieties 
of C. Viticella are also pretty from July on- 
wards. It is left for the many forms of C. 
Jackmani, however, to produce the most gor- 
geous flowers, and I know of nothing prettier 
than a healthy specimen rambling over a 
shrub noted for the beauty of its foliage in 


autumn like Liquidambar  styraciflua, or 
something of open growth like Acer 
Negundo. Then there are Roses. The most 


delirhtful picture I have seen resulted from 
planting Ramblers round the edge of a small 
lake on a rustic fence, and backed by ever- 
greens. Only pink varieties were used, and 
what struck me as much as anything was the 
many shades in which that colour is repre- 
sented amongst these popular Roses. 
Another use for them is that of clothing old 
trees, which, though no longer in the best 
of health, are associated with memories which 
forbid their removal. 

For clothing summer-houses, pergolas, and 
similar ornamental erections, there is also a 
‘wide choice. Escallonia macrantha and E. 
Langleyensis readily adapt themselves to wall 
treatment, and when in full bloom are always 
admired. Chimonanthus fragrans, for - the 
winter months, is ideal on a terrace wall, as 
are the more striking of the Cotoneasters. 
Bignonia radicans, with its rich orange-scar- 
let flowers in September, is especially note- 
worthy for the sunny side of a sheltered sum- 
mer-house. Ceanothus azureus Gloire de 
Versailles is another, and one-of the most 
beautiful of plants for a favoured spot. Wis- 
tarias rank among the choicest of pergola 
subjects, but they never do better than on 
a sunny wall. It would be easy to extend 
this list, but a mere catalogue of climbers 
would serve no useful purpose. There are 
times when the eye wearies of masses of vivid 
colours, and turns with relief to something 
approaching wildness. A wild or a natural 
garden is beyond many. There should, how- 
ever, be a corner in every garden of moderate 
size, where one can emulate Nature—spring 
flowers from bulbs, early summer from Rho- 


‘the majority of this genus have ceased: 
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dodendrons, with Roses, Clematises, etc., to | 


carry on the display unrestricted in any way 
until frost. Js 


Some very ornamental Barberries, 


If not so conspicuous for their beauty of 
flower in spring as are the Barberries of the 


Darwini and stenophylla types, some of the 


more recent introductions are remarkably 
handsome and precious in autumn and early 
winter by reason of their graceful arching 
branches and brilliant fruits. When raised 


from seed there is such a variety of colour — 


upon the different bushes that we become 
fascinated with them every time we pass by, 
even though all may-have come from a single 
spray of fruit. These new Barberries are of the 
most elegant growth, their leaves possessing 
a charming glaucous tone which, as the tints 
of coppery-crimson and scarlet develop, render 
the bushes both distinct and thighly orna- 
mental. Seeds taken from a typical plant of 
Mrs.- Wilson’s Barberry (B. Wilsonze) will 
produce plants of more or less the same 
character, but quite an array of colour will 
be seen in the fruits. 

Varieties have appeared and many given 
separate names. They are as easily raised as 


are the simplest annuals, young seedlings 


actually springing up «amiong the parent 
plants if the ground is left undisturbed for a 
time. 


Barberry, the leaves of which are of a pale 
glaucous tint for the greater part of the year. 
The branches are slightly reflexed and in 
autumn smothered with the most gorgeous 
coral-pink berries, some of the slender 
terminal shoots being packed with these 
highly-coloured fruits for a length of 14 inches 
or 15 inches.- In summer, whenthese bushes, 
with their delicate leaves and of almost Fern- 
like elegance, are covered with dew, they are 
also very lovely. ‘The bushes should be care- 


fully thinned each year in order to retain their - 


loose and graceful character, taking a branch 
out here and there right from its base—it be- 
ing one of those pretty shrubs which are 
easily spoilt by what is known as tipping. 

B. POLYANTHA is, perhaps, the most grace- 
ful of our autumn-fruiting Barberries, and, 
unlike many of them, is very attractive in 
bloom. ‘This species reaches from 5 feet to 
1o feet in height and opens its lovely bright 
yellow flowers during June and July, when 
The 
flowers are borne in pendulous lax panicles 
often 9 inches long and give the tall arching, 
though elegant, branches a very pleasing ap- 
pearance. So distinct is this Barberry when 
in bloom that it can scarcely be mistaken, and 
again in autumn, when covered with its 
salmon-red fruits coated with a glaucous 
bloom, the effect is a very brilliant one. 

B.. BREVIPANICULATA.—This forms an up- 
right and rather dense rounded bush from 
4 feet to 6 feet in height, and in many respects 
resembles B. Wilsonz. It has a rather pretty 
habit and pushes out long slender shoots 
which give the shrub a graceful and pleasing 
aspect. During early summer the bushes are 


gay with pale yellow flowers which are suc- - 


ceeded in autumn by an abundance of egg- 
shaped terra-cotta-red fruits coated with 
purple bloom. In the early autumn, when 
the colouring commences, this Barberry is 
very beautiful. 


B. accrecata.—I think very highly of this. 


bold, vigorous kind, the young shoots of 
which, even from young plants, reach 5 feet 
to 6 feet in height in one season. 
are larger and broader than those of the fore- 
going kinds and assume various shades of 
colour. The clusters ef fruit are as brilliant 
as any of this striking genus. It is one of the 
very best of the Chinese Barberries. Ss 


> 


B. SUBCAULIALATA is a lovely loose-Zrowing 


~ white young shoots. 


Its leaves - 
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B. YUNNANENSIS.—In point of size, both of 
flower and fruit, this is the largest of them 
all, the latter being } inch in length, oval in 
shape, and in colour intense red. Its growth 
is vigorous, young growths attaining a height 
of 4 feet to 5 feet in a year and ultimately 
forming a large rounded bush. In October 


and November, when the colouring of fruit — 


and leaves develops, the latter a vivid crimson, 
this Barberry is a striking and beautiful 
object. . fee SS See ; 

B. CONCINNA.—This is a native of the 
Sikkim Himalaya and is a very ornamental 
shrub of a somewhat denser and more erect 
habit of growth than the preceding kinds. 
Its pretty leaves, now changing to delightful 
shades of coppery-crimson, are silvery on the 
underside, and these—when the bushes are 
laden, as they are at the present time, with 
their fleshy oblong red fruits—impart a special 
charm. It does not always come true from- 
seed, but a fair percentage may be relied upon 
when increased by this means. As a flower- 
ing shrub it is worthy of a choice position, its 
deep yellow, large flowers and silvery leaves 
also rendering it a most desirable subject for 
cutting and placing in vases. . 

B. DicToPpHYLLA is another graceful Bar- 
berry with long, slender branches, of which.a— 
good number are developed from the base 
each year, and, whilst young, are covered ~ 
with a glaucous bloom, So distinct is this — 
shrub that even when growing in nursery 


- rows among thousands of others it may be- 


recognised immediately by its conspicuous 
In spring it bears choice 
and rather large pale yellow flowers wich, 
coupled with the silvery undersides of its 
leaves render the shoots very desirable for the 
house. In autumn both leaves and berries 
change to bright red and place this distinct 
shrub in the foreground ‘of ornamental-— 
berried subjects. z - 


B. SarGentiana.—This belongs to the ever- 
green species, of which it is one of the best. 


Its large leaves develop the most brilliant 


scarlet colour during autumn and winter, and — 


the large white spines, in clusters of three, 


- coupled with the deep chocolate-purple fruits, — 
_ render it one of our handsomest Barberries. ~ 


In these notes of the more recently-introduced 
members of this lovely genus of -shrubs I 
must not omit two very beautiful and older © 


kinds which are much neglected at the pre- 


sent time, but which in point of effect, when 
massed, are unsurpassed. Of, these Z 

B. VIRESCENS, when in its autumn dress, 
has no peer, although in flower and fruit it is” 


scarcely worth recording, but during October — 


and November its elegant red young stems 
and crimson-scarlet leaves are a revelation in 
colour. It is then its brilliant effect arrests 
attention. It grows to feet in height and— 


gives its best effects when generously massed. __ 


Another splendid Barberry is the purple- 
leaved form of the native ‘ A Soins 
B. vurcaris, which is effective all through 
the summer and autumn, and _ especially 
during the latter half of the year when laden ~ 
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with clusters of deep chocolate fruits, pro- . 


viding a touch of colour which is at once dis- 
tinct and pleasing. The purple Barberry is — 
- one of our handsomest shrubs, and might 


often be substituted, with advantage, for less 
worthy and more recent introductions. 
Gravetye Manor. E. MARKHAM. | 
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Repotting Rhododendron. = © 
(C. L. H.).—Immediately after flowering is — 
the best time to repot the Rhododendron. — 
Yes, you may cut out the branch that has 
grown very high, doing this when you repot, 
as it is just possible there may be bloom buds 
on the same. eA\ ae ae we | 
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— Interest in hybrid Tea Roses. 


| It is not surprising to learn from trade 
~ growers that interest in Hybrid Tea Roses is 
1% increasing when one remembers their diversity 
= in colour and form, coupled with their great 
'~ “output and extended period of bloom. In 
' most collections I have seen this year such 
well-known sorts as the following have been 
in evidence :—General “McArthur, Liberty, 
'-~Mme. Melanie Soupert, Margaret Dickson 
' Hamill, Richmond, Mme. Abel Chatenay, — 
Lady Ashtown, Killarney, Ophelia, Mrs. 
_ Wemyss Quinn. — | 
It is pleasing, too, to find that the cost for 
. ‘these and similar Roses is slightly less than 
_ has been ithe case the last few years, and the 
tendency appears to be in that direction still. 
‘Roses, however, are a very good investment, 
and a couple of shillings paid for a specimen 
__ in the first instance brings more than that in 
blossoms every year. It would be impossible 
to compute. the value of Rose-trees to those 
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~ who have small gardens. We all know that 
purity of atmosphere in the culture of Roses 
- eounts for much, but the old idea that “ they 
_ will not grow near a town” has long since 
<(fbeen exploded. Never were Roses more — 
largely grown or thought of and talked so 
much of by the man in the street as they are 
~~ to-day. LEAHURST. 





— ~ Roses—novelties and old-timers. 
Ze It is not advisable for those who contem- 
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plate growing Roses for the first time to be 
 - guided entirely in the selection of varieties by 
- those staged at exhibitions, as in the majority 
of instances it is the novelties which are 
shown and sweep the board of prizes or, at 
any rate, sorts which have had but a brief 
‘*areer. 1 do not say a word to disparage 
"novelties as we owe much to them, I have 
in my mind’s eye at the moment varieties that 
fave given us much pleasure during the past. 
summer, like Ophelia, Isobel, and Golden 
Emblem. I suppose it will always be the case 

that “ novelties will be run after,’’ but the 
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_ flower is, however, 


; fear is, lest beginners should assume that they © 
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constitute everything that is best in a Rose, 


and—as far as their purse admits—make their 
choice from those which bear upon the trays 
the prize cards. In visiting exhibitions one 1s 


_~ struck with the fact that, except in minor 


classes at provincial shows, comparatively few 
of the old-timers are now seen im competition. 
Is it that they do not come up to the size of 
the very latest productions of the raisers, or 
that they are lacking in grace or perfume ? 
We seldom see shown, to any extent, varieties 
like Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. John Laing, 
Viscountess Folkestone, or Captain Hayward, 
yet for beauty of form and colour and rich 
perfume the tyro could not make any mistake 
in choosing those and similar sorts that have 
a long and good reputation behind them. 
MIDLANDER. ~ 
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Crown Anemones. 


If there is any dwarf hardy plant which 
has greater potentiality for adorning the out- 








coronaria) in a vase. 


door garden than the Crown Anemone I do 
not know it. The effectiveness of a hardy 
in converse proportion to 
the care bestowed on it, and this is especially 
the case with the Crown Anemone. It is not 
one of those that is able to show its worth 
when treated as an ordinary border flower. 
~The old florists knew this, and grew it in the 
same way that they did, the Ranunculus, the 
Tulip, and Auricula. They took infinite 
pains with the soil, which was prepared as 
carefully as if it were to be grown in pots. 
At was not associated with other things, 
but had a place carefully chosen with respect 
to light, air, and shelter all to itself, where 
it got all the attention that was necessary to 
induce perfect growth. To the great majority 
of hardy flower-growers they are known as 
St. Brigid Anemones, but it would be correct 
to describe them as the St. Brigid strain of 
Crown Anemones, as they are the result of 
patient selection over a period of years. 
When accorded the benefit of high culture 
these Anemones are simply gorgeous, but 
under the rough-and-ready treatment which 
many hardy flowers have to experience nowa- 
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days they are far from being impressive, as 
not only are the flowers deficient of size, but 
they are wanting in the brilliancy, purity, 
and delicacy of tints which distinguish the 
modern forms of these so-called St. Brigid 
Anemones. 

As~ before-mentioned, they are simply 
Crown Anemones, but they exhibit variations 
and blendings of colour which the selector 
has created within the past 30 years. The 
infinite variety of tint which they display is 
really indescribable, and constitutes one of 
their greatest charms. When a quarter-of-a- 
century ago they first appeared, 1 obtained a’ 


packet of seed, sowed it in April, and planted 
out in a bed about 4o feet long by 5 feet 


wide. These young plants nearly all bloomed 
in the autumn, and the flowers were large 
enough to afford some idea of their beauty. 
They were allowed to remain undisturbed, 
and the following year they made one of the 
finest floral displays it has ever been my good 
fortune to see. I saved all the seed, and 
sowed it in the open ground in April, cover- 
ing it until germination, which was_ very 
free, took place. The following year I had 
about 1,000 plants, which-were distributed 
throughout the country. An acquaintance 
who was charmed with mine went to work 
in the same way, but dotted the roots about, 
among other things, with no special prepara- 
tion of the soil. The consequence was a 
great disappointment for him—the flowers 
were small and poor in colour, but it was, of 
course, his own fault. It must never be lost 
sight of that these Anemones are greedy 
feeders, and that a slight amount of starva- 
tion seriously diminishes their effectiveness. 
There is nothing so good for them as 
the mixture of leaf mould and dung which 
comes out of Cucumber and Melon frames. 
Fresh dung is inadmissible. A liberal addi- 
tion of this to deeply-stirred, well-mellowed 
soil will give them the vigour necessary to 
enable them to display their - characteristic 
beauty. Although the Crown Anemone is 
properly classed as a hardy flower, it may be 
seriously injured in one of those sub-Arctic 
winters which we get occasionally. I lost 
some thousands of roots through the com- 
bined influence of wet and severe frost. One 
of these may be due, so that the grower 
should be prepared with a covering of fern 
or straw, just enough to ensure their safety. 


— BYFLEET. 





Ixias, 


Numbers of people have cold houses or pits 
and wish to have something to bloom before 
they can be had from the open. I would say 
try these. They are among the most charm- 
ing spring-flowering bulbs and will thrive 
most satisfactorily in these, 

Some 4o years ago they were grown by 
many flower-lovers. _About this ‘time the 
trade grew them. E. G. Henderson, of 
Pineapple Nursery, made a speciality of them. 
and they were growing in pots in cold houses 
when I saw them. In Purbeck Isle, Dorset, 
I grew them in pots and in narrow borders at 
the foot of south walls, placing boards over 
them in winter to keep them dry. Here they 
bloomed splendidly. About the same time 
they were grown on a raised narrow border 
in front of a glasshouse at Gunnersbury, 
shutters being placed over them in winter. 


Ixias need a light sandy soil with abund- 
ance of drainage, placing eight to 12 bulbs 
in a 6-inch pot with an inch of soil on the 
bulbs, standing them in a damp position to » 
avoid watering till they begin to grow, when 
they should be given a light position near the 
glass. For cutting they are delightful; the 
colours are good. The green-flowered kind 
is occasionally seen at the R.H.S. meetings. 


J. Crook. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for 


Beginners. 





Flower garden. 


Some fundamentals 

In conducting this portion of the ABC of 
gardening I have, perforce, occasionally to 
retrace my steps for the benefit of those many 
whom certain fundamental 


new readers to 


stands mid-way between the two and is the 
best of natural deposits. 
deposited or formed these is a study we may 
reach in due course, but not yet. It is pro- 
bable that most of us have a workable and 
fertile soil, but for the benefit‘of those who 
have not I will state as briefly as possible how 





Fig. 1.—Section showing principle of ridging. Dotted line, ground level. 


principles have to be explained, and without 
a knowledge of which they could not satis- 
factorily follow along the more advanced paths 
we have at times to tread. At the same time 
it is not without advantage, even to the more 
advanced, to hark back to the elementary 
stage in order to test the earlier lessons by 
the light of experience. Sometimes, I am 
fain to admit, I have gone ahead too rapidly 
and taken you into a domain where the *‘ old 
hand ’’ would feel much more at home than 
the recruit, but where I have done so I have 
endeavoured to clothe my remarks in the most 
simple language, and do not think I have 
carried anyone out of his depth. 
word of introduction is necessary because I 
have strong reasons for reverting once again 
to a very important, if elementary, subject or 
subjects, viz., the making of the soil and the 
correct method of planting small things. 
These, in the order mentioned, are at the very 
beginning of things, and more depends upon 
them than upon any after treatment. Speak- 
ing entirely from experience I am not going 
too far when I say that plants badly set in an 
ill-conditioned, unprepared soil will linger 
rather than live, and cannot possibly give the 
best results howsoever you may coax them. 

It is a simple and a very obvious proposi- 
tion I lay before you when I call attention to 
the fact that the health and well-being of 
plants depend mainly upon the healthy func- 
tioning of the roots, which in their turn de- 
pend entirely upon the medium in which they 
work and find sustenance. That, I repeat, is 
a simple proposition, simply stated, upon 
which quite a science is being formulated. It 
would not be a difficult matter for me to take 
a flying leap over your heads and find myself 
landed in a disquisition on ‘‘ The Chemistry 
of the soil,” or ‘‘ The Science of the soil,” 
but though you and I might by degrees find 
ourselves in a position to understand and 
assimilate these we must approach them a 
step at a time and not negotiate the heights 
till we have explored the base. Tihis is our 
immediate business. 

You all know enough of the nature of soils 
to be aware of their many gradations, even if 
you do not understand them or recognise them 
at sight. You know that at one extreme we 
have clay, at the other extreme sand, and that 
either of these in its crude state is practically 
sterile. Clay is itself made up of minute 
particles: of sand which, under atmospheric 
pressure, will disintegrate into its constituent 
particles. Whether sand or clay, fertility is 
imparted partly by exposure to the elements 
and partly by the addition of foreign, mostly 
organic, matter; but both are absolutely 
essential. Nature has provided several inter- 
mediate soils, some of which may partake 
more largely of clay and others more largely 
of sand, but made fertile by accretions and 
additions. A slightly sandy yet rich loam 


I think this~ 


they may convert it. Take clay. Give it the 
fullest facial exposure to the winter as you 
possibly ean by rough digging, or, better still, 
by ridging (Fig. 1) or mounding. The winds 
and the frost will disintegrate, crumble it, 
and make it amenable to treatment. Burn 
some of it in the open garden and make a 
heap. Burn whatever garden refuse, 
prunings, and trimmings you have at com- 
mand and make another heap. Sweep up all 
your leaves or any other vegetation and make 
yet another heap. In the spring lével your 
ridges or mounds, draw ‘heavily upon your 
three heaps, and work some of each well and 
deeply into the clay without bringing the 
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Fig. 2.—Trenching. A, Earth broken up 
to two spits; B, unbroken. 


second spit to the surface. Add some un- 
slaked lime. I do not say that you will bring 
your clay into a perfect garden soil in one 
season, but if you follow this treatment up 
for a year or two you will convert it into a 
really rich and highly fertile medium. 

In some respects sand presents more diffi- 
culties than clay. That it is more easy to 
work is an unimportant detail—far better it 
would be if by some means we could make it 
retentive and impart richness. Its treatment 
consists in working in large quantities of 


organic matter, such as decayed vegetation, ° 


adding liberal proportions of clay or some 
other ‘‘ holding ”’ soil, some lime, and dress- 
ings of cow. or pig manure not too thoroughly 
decomposed. This will in due course provide 
a medium eminently suited to the growing of 
many flowers and to which some varieties of 
vegetables are very partial. 

Assuming, as I reasonably oan, that the 
great majority of us have to do with old and 
fertile soils, I would still urge the ridging 
and a periodical trenching (see Fig. 2) when- 
ever it is conveniently vacant. It is well 
known that seven-tenths of plant nutrition 
come from .the air, but only a small pro- 
portion of this comes through the’ foliage. It 
is the action of the atmosphere upon the soil] 
and the deposits of nitrogen which come with 
every wind that represent the atmospheric 
contributions necessary to-healthy plant life. 
So that every turn you give to your soil you 
expose a fresh surface to these beneficent 
agencies and increase the fertility. 


How Nature has . 


ground are not properly planted. 


aor Oe 


. December 2, 19929. 


It is exceedingly difficult to compress into a 
few words all the essential points necessary 
to beginners, No matter how lucid and how 
simple the words may be, they leave un- 
touched so much that is relevant, but as 
‘“ Rome was not built in a day,’’ so our lesson 
will not be completed, even though we return 
to it again and again. Enough, however, has 
been said to start with, and we can begin to 
appreciate what ‘‘ cultivation’’ means. It 


‘ 


means tilling our soil to a certain depth, its” 


thorough pulverisation, its enrichment with 
necessary plant foods, and its being rendered 
workable and friable; and when we have 





Fig. 3.—Planted with dibber. Roots 
cramped, vacuum beneath, 


really accomplished all that, we have provided 
media in which roots will ramify and plants 
thrive. If they are well planted. I repeat— 
IF they are well planted. .Not a very big if to 
look at, but vast and almost omnipotent, 
because nearly half the things put into the 
I was ina 
garden recently and saw some _ Roses, 
planted only a fortnight, blown over by the 
wind. They had been simply stuck in holes, 
the soil filled in, and no pressure of any kind 
applied to the roots. A cold drying wind 
would probably have killed them. I have 
particularly in mind for present: illustration 
the planting of Wallflowers, Myosotis, bulbs, 
So many people who like to get their 
work done quickly and without much trouble, 
after digging their soil will set their plants 


and use a dibble for the operation instead of 





Fig. 4.—Planted with trowel. 


a spade. I have often wished that there were 
no such things as dibbles, or that they could 

only be found in the hands of men who know 

the dangers and were prepared ‘to obviate 

them. 
therefore, less wary, make a hole with the 
dibble, take their plant, push the roots-down 
into the héle, where they find themselves 
jammed with their points or~ extremities 
turned up, as in illustration 3. The soil is 
then pushed back against the plant and above 
the roots, while beneath, from where the hole 
was too small to take the roots, there is a 
vacuum which in wet weather fills with water 


Those who are less informed, and, — 
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understand their 


= The above-named weevil 


December 2, 1922. 


and in dry weather is dry. That plant has 


nothing beneath it and is hung up, not- 


planted, Look at the same plant in F ig. 4, 
planted with a trowel, the hole being well 
opened, wide and shallow, so that the roots 
find room to spread and all are in touch with 
Which appears to you to 
have the best chance? Take the same thing 
with regard to planting bulbs. Fig. 5 repre- 
sents a Tulip planted with a dibble. The hole 
was made, the bulb put in, but it stuck at that 
point where the diameter of the dibble 
equalled that of the bulb, below which, again, 
was the vacuum. Now, a bulb sends its roots 





Fig. 5.—Dibble planting, showing vacuum. 


_ straight down, and the roots of this particular 


| 


bulb had to drop through 4 inches of nothing- 
ness before it made contact with the soil. 
Contrast this with the bulb in Fig. 6. Here 
the soil was bodily moved with a trowel. A 


~. portion of loose soil was replaced on which 


the bulb solidly rested so that it was placed 
exactly at the required depth, then the soil 
put back again. Immediately a root was 
emitted it made contact and found the where- 
withal upon which to feed. Nothing could 


possibly be plainer or simpler than this. 


The veriest tyro who reads these notes will 
drift and will see in a 
moment the reasonableness of the whole 
thing. It pays to do a thing well, and it can- 
not be done well unless it is done correctly. 
Possibly the autumn planting is finished, 
though I have a suspicion there is yet much 
to be done, for I know how laggard some of 
us are, but what I have written here, especi- 
ally about planting, applies equally to all sea- 
sons and all manner of plants. So please 





Fig. 6.—Trowel planting. 


take the advice of good old Cap'n Cuttle and 
-make a note of it. F. J. 


_ Fruit. 


The Apple-blossom weevil (Anthono- 


mus pomorum). 
has been an 
affliction to Apple growers for an indefinite 
riod. Many times when a crop has failed, 
its loss has been attributed to spring frosts, 
when the Apple-blossom weevil has been the 
sole cause of the injury to the blossom. All 
has, apparently, gone well with the Apple- 
trees up to a certain day, when they present a 
peculiar appearance. The trees are covered, 
or nearly covered, with trusses of good flower- 
buds showing their external, rosy-pink petals 
under the brilliant light of an April or May 
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morning, and for an hour or two all appears 
well. Then when mid-day approaches and 
passes without any further expansion of the 
buds careful examination will show numerous 
buds discoloured, fading, shrinking, and col- 
lapsing. On opening a collapsed flower-bud 
we there find a single larva, the egg-laying 
process having taken place some days previ- 
ously. The larva or grub feeds upon the re- 
productive organs of the flower, and since the 
weevil does not’ deposit an egg in an open 
flower a bud in which the grub is hatched 
and has commenced to feed dees not open, but 
becomes withered. Thus our hopes of fruit 
are dashed, and, unhappily, if we have 
neglected to learn about the presence and 
habits of these weevils, but continue to think 
and believe that the evil has been wrought by 
frost, we leave the true cause unchecked and 
undestroyed. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES can be adopted by 
jarring or shaking the tree or its branches 
and causing the weevils to fall to the ground, 
previously covered with tarred sheets of news- 
paper. The weevils fall on the tar and the 
whole should be col’ected and burned. This 
may be done repeatedly during the period 
immediately prior to, and during, the egg- 
laying period. 

Another measure is that of keeping the fruit 
trees cleansed every winter by the caustic or 
other washes until they are quite clean and 
free from insect pests. This is not difficult 
when the resolution to have the trees clean is 
taken seriously and acted upon. Tihe beauty 
of clean fruit trees is realised only by those 
‘who have had them for a long term of years 
and by those who-have been accustomed to 
seeing such trees. 

Special attention should be given to the 
stems of aged trees; they are usually. rugged 
and provide shelter and protection for the 
weevils. Cleanse them of all Moss, Lichen, 
loose and dead bark; spray them with one of 
the caustic washes previously recommended, 
and generally leave no shelter or harbour for 
the weevil or any other insect pest. . The same 
remarks and advice apply with equal force to 
the aged parts of the branches. The young 
shoots are smooth and quickly cleansed by a 
suitable spray for winter application. 

Tue Lackey Motu (Clissiocampa neustria) 
is a pest common in many parts of England. 
Eggs are deposited in compact bands, a full 
2 inch broad, around the shoots of the current 
year. A large number of eggs are deposited 
in these bands, and they hatch about the end 
of April. The young caterpillars are dark 
and rather hairy, and they soon commence to 
form a web over several leaves, within which 
they find food and shelter for a time. They 
enlarge their ‘‘ tent’ as they increase in size, 
and, as they need more food, they forage 
among the young leaves at a distance from 
their nest. Hence we see that even if there 
be only a single ‘‘ tent’’ in a fair-sized bush 
tree the caterpillars may spoil the tree for 
that year at least, and possibly for more than 
one year. If that be the result to a small 
young tree from one “* tent *” we can imagine 
the result to a more aged—if considerably 
larger—tree from a number of ‘* tents.” 

PREVENTION.—The affected tree, as well as 
all adjacent trees, should be carefully ex- 
amined and treated with an efficient spray- 
fluid in winter even if they appear to be clean. 
Every ring of eggs detected should be cut out 
‘and burned. _ Collect and burn all cocoons 
found on or near the trees. Spray the trees 
‘n summer with a reputable arsenical insecti- 
cide, and pay particular attention to the direc- 
tions given with regard to its preparation and 


application. Another injurious Tent Moth is 
the 
Brown Tat. Motu (Euproctis chrysor- 


This should receive the same treat- 


rhoea). 
last-mentioned insect. The 


ment as the 
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Marcu Motu is also injurious in the 
larval stage to the foliage of fruit trees, and, 
being wingless, it crawls up the stems of the 
trees and into the branches to deposit its eggs 
in rings encircling the shoots upon the young 
growths of the preceding year. The eggs 
hatch in spring and the larva disperse over 
the tree to feed upon the foliage. Various 
forest. trees are also attacked. When_ the 
caterpillars are fully grown they are about 
1 inch long and rather slender. At this time 
they descend to the soil, where they form 
hidden, silky, earth-covered cocoons. ‘In this 
case the grease-bands around the stems of the 
trees come in useful for catching the wingless 
female moths right into April. The grease 
should be kept in workable condition up to 
that time. The 

Pepper AND Sactt Moti 
betularia) is strikingly marked. No doubt the 
colouring is protective. Their larve or 
caterpillars are also colour-protected, being 
frequently mistaken for a stick or a shoot of 
the tree, upon which they frequently remain 
motionless until disturbed. Fortunately, this 
moth is not very common. The larvae do not 
hatch in early summer, but generally in July 
and August. Neither do the caterpillars grow 
rapidly, nor are they gregarious, but they are 
sufficiently voracious to strip a small tree or 
the branch of a large-tree of their leaves, 
which, of course, causes serious injury. The 
cause of the damage may remain unobserved 
for some time, owing to the close resemblance 
of the larve to twigs. 

The treatment can scarcely be of a whole- 
sale drastic nature so long as fruit remains on 
the trees, but close and minute examination 
should be made for the caterpillars, notwith- 
standing their mimicry. After the fruit is 
cleared, particularly if it be cleared early, the 
trees may be sprayed with one of the arsenate 
preparations to destroy any remaining cater- 
pillars. Tell. 


(Amphidasys 





Liming garden soils. 


Onions, carrots, and turnips are very often 
subject to the attacks of insects, whereby 
whole crops are sometimes lost. There is 
no better time than the present for dressing 
and preparing soils for such crops. Any 
dressing given now that would be injurious 
in spring will be toned down before seed- 
time comes round again. 

Vacant land infested with wireworms and 
other pests may be dressed with gas-lime, 
which can generally be obtained free from 
any gasworks. The lime should be spread 
over the surface at the rate of a good shovel- 
ful per square yard, and left until a good 
amount of rain has washed it, when it may 
be dug in. Dressings of soot or salt may be 
used in the same way as lime. 

Liming is generally looked upon as an 
exceptional requirement, for no soil needs 
lime annually. A dressing will be effective 
for four or five years, and there is no mate- 
rial which can be given that acts as such a 


corrective as quick-lime. It mellows and 
purifies the soil, liberates foods, and kills 
pests. Soils sick of dung—and many are so 


—are soon given full tone by a dressing of 
lime. When cool and dead it has virtues, as 
many plants like lime as one of their foods ; 
but it is not so much of a soil qualifier when 
put on cold as hot. Two or three pounds 
may be applied to the square yard, and the 
sooner it is dug in after becoming a powder 
the better. The whole of a garden should 
not be limed in the same day, but rather the 
lime should be kept dry and applied bit by 


bit to assure its freshness. It should be 
worked generally through the soil, but the 


greater part is needed close to the surface, as 
it is here that grubs and manure-sick soil are 


mostly found. 
R. E. DAvIEs. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Jerusalem Artichokes, 

As the tubers are now mature the crop is 
being lifted. These keep best pitted in the 
open, not placing too many in one pit on ac- 
count of the risk of their becoming heated 
and spoilt. Medium-sized, well-shaped tubers 
are preferred for planting; these are kept 
apart and put into a separate pit. 

Turnips. 

As the weather is still favourable for these, 
pulling and clamping will be deferred until 
it becomes inevitable. For present require- 
ments sufficient roots to meet the demand for 
each week are pulled and placed in the Potato 
store. Late sowings, which are much in the 
nature of a lottery, will this season yield a 
very serviceable lot of roots; but this means 
that there will be none left to supply green 
tops in the spring. 


Fruit-room. 

The fruit on the shelves needs to be looked 
over every few days, as unless removed, de- 
caying fruits quickly contaminate those 
around them. Pears should not be handled 
more than is absolutely necessary when ripe 
‘or ripening, otherwise the skins will show 
every mark and the appearance of the fruit 
be spoilt. An equable, cool, and slightly 
moist atmosphere is necessary for the keep- 
ing of mid-winter and late sorts of Apples 
and Pears, and the creation of draughts by 
the opening of windows or ventilators: should 
be avoided. 


Vines in pots. 

These are usually grown to produce the 
earliest Grapes, when these are required to 
be ripe in April and May. This allows the 
starting of permanently planted rods in the 
early vinery being postponed till the end of 
the year or a little later. Stout, well-ripened 
canes are necessary, and if these were pruned 
and shortened to the requisite length when 
they shed their leaves they will be in excel- 
lent condition for starting at any time. 
Before introducing them to the forcing-house, 
the latter should be thoroughly cleansed. The 
pots may be stood on a couple of boards over 
the hot-water pipes and some 9 inches distant 
from them at the front of the house, when 
there is no other means of providing bottom- 
heat for them, such as beds capable of hold- 
ing a good body of tree leaves. If strips of 
wood 3 inches to 4 inches in width are nailed 
on to both edges of the shelf, converting it 
into a shallow trough, the latter can be filled 
later with suitable compost for the roots 
pushed out from the crock holes at the sides 
and bottom of the pots to feed into. These 
vents are best enlarged before placing the 
pots in position, and when there is but one 
only to each pot, stand the latter on a strip 
of turf. Something firm, such as inverted 
pots or piers built of loose bricks, is neces- 
sary to stand the pots on when they are to 
be plunged in leaves; this is to prevent them 
moving as the leaves subside. Until the buds 
break, the canes in all cases should be allowed 
to hang point downwards, moistening them 
twice daily, and on the second occasion early 
enough to allow of their drying before dusk. 
A humid atmosphere secured by the use of 
the syringe and sprinkling of the floors twice 
daily are essential, and until the buds swell 
and burst a day and night temperature of 
55 deg. and 50 deg. is ample. © A rise of 
to deg. to 15 deg. is allowable in bright 
weather before admitting air at the openings. 
Make the most of solar warmth by closing 
not later than 1 p.m., syringing and damping 
down at once. 


Midland Counties; 


Planting fruit trees. : : 


At the time of writing, the weather is still 
open and favourable for this work and the 
ground is in good condition. Planting is be- 
ing pushed forward and. will shortly be com- 
pleted for this season. Every advantage 
should be taken of the mild weather to push 
forward the 


Pruning, 


As soon as the wall trees are finished, 
Apple, Pear, ~and Plum- trees’ in open 
quarters should be ‘taken in hand. All 
prunings and leaves from under the trees 
should be burned, so as to get rid of any 
insects that may be present. Beginning with 
old-trees that have filled their allotted space, 
these should have the young wood spurred in 
from two to four buds aceording to the 
variety, No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down, but it is generally safe.to prune strong- 
growing varieties to four buds and weakly or 
medium growers to two buds. Gare must be 
taken in pruning sorts which form fruit buds 
at the end of the current year’s shoots. Allow 
the shortest of ‘these to remain until next 
year, when they can be cut back. In the case 
of young bushes and pyramid trees, if proper 
attention has been given to pinching through- 
out the summer very little pruning will be- 
necessary now beyond shortening the leading 
shoots to 9 inches or 12 inches, according to 
the size and variety of the trees and the space 
available, and spurring in the side shoots to 
about two buds. After pruning is completed 
training should be attended to. For the pur- 
pose of training young trees stakes 3 feet to 
4 feet in length should be provided. Tihese 
may be driven into. the ground where re- 
quired, securing the branches with _ soft, 
strong string. In this way they can be 
trained in any desired manner to maintain a 
shapely tree and allow sunlight and air to 
have free access to all pants of the tree. 


Vegetable garden. 


Push forward the work of preparing ground 
for next year’s crops as recommended in 
former notes. Endeavour by tillage to obtain 
a soil of good quality and fair depth, and one 
containing the elements necessary for the suc- 
cessful. growth of each individual crop. 
Charred refuse and burnt earth, mortar 
rubbish, road grit, and similar materials are 
all aids to fertility in heavy, cold soils: The 
garden fire should now be kept going, and, if 
replenished with fuel occasionally, a large 
heap of burnt earth may soon be had. At th’s 
season of the year farmyard manure may be 
used in a tolerably fresh state. Those who 
are ina position to collect an abundance of 


Leaves 
can always turn them to good account 
in varlous ways. Hotbeds are essential 


for forcing Asparagus, Potatoes, Carrots, 
and other crops, besides being of the greatest 
service in raising seedlings required for fur- 
nishing a kitchen garden. Oak and Beech 
leaves are the best, but for making ordinary 
hotbeds-a general mixture with a litile strawy 
litter is suitable. If good leaves are plentiful 
a few loads collected in a sheltered place in 
the woods convenient for carting are better 
than large heaps placed in one place to fer- 
ment, for the leaves would lose their value 
before being required for use. If not required 
for the making of hotbeds they are of the 
greatest value for use in lightening heavy 


ground. Fs: W..G: 
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Briers. Se RS eee eS: 
Those who are in the fortunate position of ~ 
being able to obtain good plants of Briers for 
budding will find the present a good time for ~~ 
securing these in the hedgerows or elsewhere. 
In lifting, the roots should be mutilated as —~ 
little as possible, and the ground prepared for “a 
the reception of the plants ought.to be in good — 
heart. When planting is completed—and this _ 
must be done firmly—the spaces between the 
rows can be mulched with the best procurable ~~ 
“manure. : Tegel, 


Spring-flowering plants. eee 
Tiere is still time to undertake the planting 
of such things as Wallflowers, Violas, Poly- 
-anthuses, and similar things. Now that 
Dahlias and Gladioli have been lifted; should 
there be any scarcity of the subjects men- 
_tioned, they will succeed well on the quarters 
vacated by these plants, although they will 
not bloom quite so soon as others which may 
have been put out a month ago. : 


Cool house Orchids. oc 
Where there is not a regular Orchid-house 
a good display may be had at this time by  _ 
using some of the more easily-managed varie- 
ties. Tihese may comprise Cypripediums of Sa 
many kinds, Phaius grandifolius, some of the 
Odontoglossums, and, -of course, Coelogyne 
cristata. Albthese, when in bloom, will last 
longer in a temperature which ranges round — 
about 50 degs. than they will do in the moister — 
and warmer- stove. Set up with Adiantums,. ~ 
these accommodating Orchids are very effec- —— 
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Eucharis Lilies, me e 
The blooms of the Eucharis Lily are gener- 
ally appreciated, and it is merely a question 
of heat to have the plants in flower at Any: 4 
given time at this particular season. Like. -— 
the Orchids, above referred to, the bloams of — _ 
the Eucharis Lily last longer in the green- ~ 
house than they will do in the stove. “During 
their period of flowering water ought not to” 
be supplied with too lavish a hand. SER ee ae 
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The plants may, with advantage, be re-— 
arranged periodically. When rearranging is 
being done, such plants as may have ceased ~ 
to be effective should be dispensed with or — 4 
removed to a cool house to recuperate. Such 
a house is very useful as a hospital in which. 
certain plants may rest for a time. As the 
earlier Chrysanthemums pass out-of bloom 
the plants should be cut over and top-dressed _ 
in order that cuttings may be produced. e 
Many deprecate the taking of early cuttings ~~ 
of Chrysanthemums, but it is wise to take 
suitable shoots as they can be secured. A 
good winter-flowering plant is Conoclinium — 
ianthinum. It is not-unlike the Eupatorium — 
and can be grown into specimen size. C. 
ianthinium is usually classed as a stove plant, 
but I have found it amenable to greenhouse’ 
treatment. Ventilate greenhouses freelycn~ 
all suitable occasions, and keep the ther- 
mometer inside in proportion to the prevailing 
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outdoor temperature. : Rectiae ~ 
Roses.. S 2S Ae 
_ The planting and moving of Roses ought to sr | 
be carried out as speedily as possible or jt will = 
be preferable to delay the work until springy ~~~ 
In any case, the soil ought to be made Suites 
able for the requirements of the plants by 
deep digging, or trenching, and by the addi- — | 
tion of plenty of manure. Good fresh loam, .~ 
I think, is better than even the best of manure 
for Roses, but it is not always to be had in ~~ 
sufficient quantity. The drainage for Roses — 

is, of course, important, and this item shouid 
not be neglected when the sites-are being pre- ae 


pared. ~=-W. McG: 
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being a suburbanite, with the district pro- 
 fusely studded with bricks and mortar, anda 
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space over the frames. 
wintering, it gives a space of 8 inch. No 
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- BEES. 


Buck Eye hives. : 


Having had practical experience, with the 
Buck Eye, may I venture a few remarks? It 
‘is a double-walled structure, with the inter- 
vening spaces packed ~with insulating 
material, which is advantageous in maintain- 
ing an equable temperature. It is shorn of 
all impedimenta in the way of plinths and 
hive porch; the roof is flat, and therefore 
handy for placing tools upon when manipu- 
lating or stand for super. ~An inner cover is 


also supplied, which acts either as a super. 


clearer or feeding stage, and allows a bee 
If reversed for 


quilts whatever are necessary, but for winter- 
ing a chaff tray only is used. It is a type 
of hive that has passed the expetimental stage 
amongst many commercial beemen who run 


large apiaries in this country, and there is no- 


difficulty in obtaining the internal or other 
equipment necessary. I can name at least 
five English firms who are actually producing 


- it, and eight dealers who stock the American- 
. made goods. 


The hive may be styled Inter- 
‘national, as it is the recognised standard in 
the States, Canada, South America, Austra- 
ia, Japan, and China. It takes ten Langs- 
-troth-size frames 17% inches by 9§-inches deep, 
and gives 25 per cent. more room than the 
ten-frame British standard, and it is upon 
these foci that the crux of the whole question 
turns if co-relation to the size of hive, namely, 
which is the best size of frame for standardisa- 
tion in this country ? 

The B.B.K.A. standard frame outside 
measures are 14 inches by 8} inches, and was 
the outcome of deliberations on the part of 
‘a committee of well-known bee-keepers ap- 


“pointed in 1882 to consider the matter, when 


the size above mentioned was adopted. 
Apiculture has advanced greatly since those 
days, and more prolific queens are bred, but 
the 14 inches by 83 inches frame is still 
adopted as the standard, with the result that 


—we now have a multiplicity of hives in use, 


taking frames such as the Langstroth, Sim- 
mins, and the 1o inches by 8 inches, ete., etc. 
These, no doubt, suit the individual user’s re- 


-~ quirements, according to his ideas, observa- 


tions, and locality. Much depends upon the 
district. ~Conditions everywhere are different 
from those elsewhere. lf I were going to 
work upon commercial lines, I should have 
in using the Buck Eye, but 


spasmodic nectar flow, my preference is the 
W.B.C. pattern. The same question under 
discussion was raised at a recent demonstra- 
tion by a prospective bee-keeper, and the lec- 
turer, a first-class ¢xpert and honoursman, 
gave the advice to commence and gain ex- 
perience with the W.B.C., and this I would 


advise your inquirer to do. 


The Langstroth is made for self-spacing, 
and also for W.B.C. ends, but those supplied 
by some dealers are an absolute abomination, 
and not made to the standard of their veteran 
inventor, Mr. W. P. Meadows. British 
makers have much to learn: from the Ameri- 

cans in the matter of hive equipment. 

I am not quite sure what “ B. iG his 
means when he states that greater brood 
space can be secured by giving an order to 
that effect when a new English hive is 
ordered. Does he mean that the hive is to be 
made to take additional frames, or is a larger 
frame to be supplied? If the former,-we are 
-getting back to the old combination hives 
again, which took anything from 14 to 20 
combs; but the bees used the extra ones for 


~ honey storage,-and not for brood raising. As 
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this is the tendency when so many combs are 
used in the brood chamber, the object would 
be defeated as regards more laying space for 
the monarch of the hive. ‘‘ Doubling,” as is 
generally understood, is to select two strong 
stocks, remove all the brood from one, shak- 
ing off the bees, and placing it upon the other 
stock, in order to get a larger field force for 
nectar gathering. This method cannot be of 
any immediate benefit to the queen, from the 
simple fact that the brood has to hatch out, 
which takes about 21 days in the case of the 
worker. brood, and 24 days for the drone 
brood, from the incubation of the egg. 

If adding a_ brood chamber with empty 
drawn-out comb, or foundation under thé 


existing one, is meant, this is another opera- - 


tion, but the method has certain disadvan- 
tages, inasmuch as a queen will not lay so 
well when she has to divide her attention be- 
tween two units of small frames, and also 
her reluctance to cross the bottom bars, inter- 
vening space, and the top bar of the bottom 
frames. This is one of the points upon which 
the devotees of the larger frame lay some 
stress. 

Columns could be filled in your admirable 
paper upon the pros and cons of the larger 
frame question. J was speaking to a manu- 
facturer of the Langstroth last week, and he 
informed me that this season he has sold more 
of the Buck Eye and Standard (both Ameri- 
can types with large frames) than hives with 
British standard frames, so the larger frame 
hive appears to be extending in popularity. 
Its weight is not such as would discourage a 
lady from using it. 

In conclusion, I would say :~Bee-keepers 
should use the type that they find best suits 
the race of bee they keep, and the locality. 

W. R. ALLEN. 

142, Harrington Road, : 

South Norwood. 








Correspondence. 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cutting flowers. 

(Anxious).—For flowers to be cut as indi- 
cated, and before they arrive at perfection, 
is, of course, painful for the grower to witness 
and very discouraging ; but unless the grower 
is not called upon to account for the quality 
and condition of the flowers not being what 
they should be, we fail to see what can be 
done beyond courteously drawing attention to 
the fact that such premature cutting deprives 
the owner of having the pleasure and satis- 
faction of seeing the flowers at their best, 
and, at the same time, it does away with 
the opportunity of providing evidence of the 
grower’s ability to produce flowers of first-rate 
quality. Beyond this you cannot go, as, after 
all, the flowers are the property of the em- 
ployer, to do as he or she likes with. Gener- 
ally speaking, the cutting of flowers is en- 
trusted to the gardener and his assistants. 


FRUIT. 


Pears not setting. 

(Palseha).—We have —_— never known 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien Pear to behave in the 
way you say. In all probability the weather 
is the cause of the fruits not setting. Although 
actual frost may not have been experienced, 
the temperature may have been low and cold 


~ winds prevalent during the time the flowers 


were open, and the two combined may have 
injuriously affected the delicate organisms of 
the blooms and so caused them to fail to set. 


Grapes for a greenhouse. 
(Bognor).—The following are suitable :-— 
Black Hamburgh; Royal Muscadine, a white 
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Sweetwater; Madresfield Court, a black 
Muscat; and Foster’s Seedling, white. These 
will ripen freely in an ordinary greenhouse 
without requiring any fire-heat or special at- 
tention. 


VEGETABLES. 


Diseased Tomatoes. 


(R. P.).—We are of opinion that it is the 
Tomato bacteriosis which has caused your 
trouble. This disease seems to be rather pre- 
valent this season, for which the damp, sun- 
less summer is doubtless largely responsible. 
Spraying either with Bordeaux mixture or 
sulphide of potassium are the remedies to 
employ. These should be applied directly 
there is a suspicion of the disease being pre- 
sent, it being fatal to wait until development 
takes place before doing so. With regard to 
the last-named remedy, begin by using 5 02. 
of the chemical to 2 gallons of hot water, and 
after two or three applications reduce the 
quantity of hot water used to I gallon. 
Always dissolve 1 0z. soft soap in. the hot 
water before putting in the sulphide, as this 
adds to its efficiency. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Scot.__No, reserve the feeding of the 
Onions till they are about half-grown. You 


ought to sow early in January under glass and 
plant out in the good soil you have prepared 
if you want exhibition bulbs. 

J. C. Coats.—Seeing you only have Sweet 
Peas in your small house, there is no need 
to. trouble about any artificial heat, as the 
Peas do not require it. They will do quite 
well in a cold frame with protection over the 
glass when the weather is very severe. rf: 
however, you wish to use heat, then a paraffin 
lamp, which must be kept quite clean, will 
do all that is needed. 

Flora.—Insects too minute to name. Lime 
will not hurt your Roses. Spread it among 
the plants in the spring, just sufficient to 
whiten the ground, and then fork it in. The 
Roses will benefit by the application of lime.- 

Flimwell.—Please write to the Secretary of 
the National Sweet Pea Society, Mr. A. G. 
Bartlett, 318, Kew Road, Kew, Surrey. 

Alpha.—Yes, treat in exactly the same way 
as you would the Raspberry, cutting out the 
canes that have fruited and encouraging the 
young canes that will fruit the following 
year. 

A Regular Reader, Monmouth.—I mpossi- 
ble to say what is the matter with your 
Grapes without seeing them. We shall be 
glad, therefore, if you will send an affected 
bunch carefully packed. 








NAMES OF PLANTS. 


L. R. W.—The Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
europzeus). 
H. D.—1, Tropeolum tuberosum; 2, 


Coronilla glauca ; 3, Schizostylis coccinea ; 4, 
Veronica speciosa. 

K. W.—1, The common Juniper; 2, White 
Beam (Pyrus Aria) ; 3, the Box Thorn (Lycium 
europzeum) ; 4, Cotoneaster horizontalis. 

A. B. S.—Flowets too poor to name with 
any certainty. 

R. W. L.—Impossible to name 
flowers. 


without 








NAMES OF FRUIT. 


Mrs. Anderson.—Pear not recognised. 
W. J.—Apple not recognised. 





CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.—List 
Seotch seed Potatoes. 


of 
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Christmas Gifts. 


For a time the business of selecting the varieties 
of flowers, fruits, shrubs, and vegetables that in 
summer days are to reward us with their beauty 
in the garden must give place to the delightful 
custom of choosing gifts for the pleasure, good 
cheer, and comfort of our friends at their Christ- 
mas fireside. This is seldom a light task for the 
conscientious giver ; in fact, the facility of bestow- 
ing the right gift in every case is a gift in itself, 
and the folk who possess it are to be numbered 
amongst the saints. Goodwill shopping is sim- 
plified if begun at the first hint of Christmas, and 
we offer a few suggestions on this page. A careful 
study of our advertisement section will ‘reveal 
many others appropriate to the garden 
enthusiast. 


Cane Ware. 


The Orsett Basket Works in their catalogue 
offer a big range of Baskets and Hampers suitable 
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for all purposes. The list is fully illustrated and 
contains some exceptionally attractive lines which 
are very reasonable in price. The Orsett Works 
were founded in 1921 to give employment to dis- 
abled ex-service men. The proprietor, the whole 
of the staff and employees are ex-service, ninety 
per cent. of the labour being disabled. The 
works are run on strictly business lines, competing 
in the open market, and are not in any way a 
charitable organisation. Goods of high-class 
workmanship and material only are offered, 


Wireless Receiver. 


“Listening-in” is at present a pleasure only 
for the few, but as broadcasting stations are 
multiplied, everyone will want to participate in 
science’s latest contribution to the home, and a 





Marconiphone V2 Model. 


Wireless Reception Set would be a gift of per- 
manent value. Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Co., Ltd., Strand, London, W.C.2, recommend 
as their most suitable gift model the “ Marconi- 
phone V.2,” as illustrated. 


Table Lamps. 


The Aladdin Mantle Lamp is made ina variety 


of styles and patterns to blend with any colour 
scheme, and gives a soft but rich and brilliant 
60-candle power white light at a cost of one farthing 
an hour. Jt burns common paraffin absolutely 





Aladdin Table Lamp. 


without danger, is cleanly, cannot get out of order, 
and a child can handle it in perfect safety. Prices 
are from 51s., and its popularity may be judged 
by the fact that 7,000,000 have been sold to satis- 
fied users.—ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 


Artistic Lamps in all styles reproduced from 
examples portrayed infamous masterpieces of 
painting are made by Wakelins Ltd. 


“Neverbend” Spades and Forks. 


The well-known firm of Spear and Jackson, 
Ltd,, have been making. Saws and Tools for 
150 years, and their ‘‘ Neverbend” Spades, Forks, 
and Shovels. Being made from saw steel, their 
‘““Neverbend ” Spades keep a better edge and last 
longer before they are worn out, and are incom- 
parable for cutting through roots, etc, as they 
will take an edge hke a razor. Another point to 
be considered in favour of the “ Neverbend” Spade ' 
is its lightness. So strong have they proved that 
Spear and Jackson, Ltd., are now able to make 
them 3 Ib. lighter than their old pattern and the 
average run of other makers’ Spades. Assuming 
that a digger makes about twelve strokes a minute, 
the saving of unnecessary weight lifted per day 





Striking Comparisons. 


of eight hours would be 13 tons. That is not all, 
however, as the saving in exertion of forcing the 
thinner blade into the ground is very considerable 
and must be taken into consideration. 

The utility of a “ Neverbend ” Spade could be 
demonstrated by placing the. blade under a closed 
door, then push the handle upwards until the 
handle touches the door, and, when released, it 
will be found that the blade will come back to its 
original position. Our illustrations show an ordin- 
ary spade and fork after being tried in a special 
testing machine and “‘ Neverbends” after the same 
test. “‘Neverbend” Forks are harder as well as 
better tempered than others, and consequently 
last much longer. 
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Cut Carnations. 


With the great increase in popularity of the 

- Perpetual-flowering Carnation, a_box of freshly- 

cut Carnations would constitute a very acceptable 

gift. Allwood .Bros., of Hayward’s Heath 

(Dept. 1), are offering carefully-packed boxes of 
cut Carnations from 5s. per box, post free. 
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Pottery. 


_ 


For a gift of really artistic and distinctive pottery 


one is attracted to the productions of the now 
famous lady potters—who have exhibited at 
Chelsea Show and elsewhere—the Ravenscourt 
Pottery, 250, King Street, London, W. 6. 
crattsmanship has been much admired, and a 


specimen of their work would be a treasured pos- 


session of anyone desiring a lovely ornament for 
the home or an ideal setting for cut flowers. 


{ 


Garden Ornaments. 


The pretty Bird Bath figured below is designed - 


by Pulham & Son, 71, Newman Street, W., and 
is mtended to be set upon the ground. The firm 





Pulham Bird Bath, 


has one of the finest selections of garden orna- 
ments in existence, and their Catalogue will be 
sent to any reader mentioning this journal. » 


Books, 


The “Rose Encyclopedia,” edited by T. 
Geoffrey W. Hensiow, whose writings on the 
subject are well known to~our readers and 
rosarians everywhere, is now reduced in price 
from 12s. 6d. to 7s. 6d., and should prove an 
acceptable gift as well as a useful guide towards 
successful Rose cultivation. The publishers are 
Vickery, Kyrle and Co., Ltd., 
borough Street, W. 

The ‘‘ Home Garden” Series comprise a handy 
set of volumes which so far include ‘‘ Rose 
Gardening,” “Town Gardening,” and “Bulb E 
Gardening,’’ all by Mary Hampden, and ‘‘ Hardy 
Perennials,’’ by A. J. Macself; 7s. 6d, each, 
except the second named, which is 6s. Published 
by Thornton Butterworth. : 


Our book department has published a series of 
six practical text books for the nurseryman and 
student, entitled: ‘‘ Glasshouses and the Propa- 
gation of Plants,’’ “Special Glasshouse Crops.’’ 
“Roses for Market,’’ “‘ Carnations and Pinks,” 
“Orchard Fruit Tree Culture,”’ and ‘“ Decorative 
Plants, Trees, and Shrubs,” all by F. J. Fletcher, 
F.R.H.S., at 4s. 6d. per vol. (postage 6d. extra, 
or 1s. 3d. for the6vols.). A gift for thoseengaged 
in Market Nursery Work. 


Miscellanea. 


The “Oxford Varsity” Arm Chair and the 
“Oxford Varsity” Sectional Bookcase, two well- 
known manufactures of ‘ Minty,” High Street, 
Oxford. 2 (i> 
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The “Sonora,” by Keith Prowse and Coucists 


the reliable Gramophone de Luxe, and a most 
attractive piece of furniture. 


Barometers, Thermometers, and Meteorological x 
Instruments by Negretti and Zambra. 


Garden Hose by Almagam Mills, Harpenden. 
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November 


The exhibits were not numerous at this 
meeting, but there were some -splendid 
Orchids, excellent Cyclamens, Chrysanthe- 
mums, and Carnations, and an uncommon , 

_ exhibit for this time of year—Sweet’ Peas. 
, _ Those who made the journey to Vincent 
~ Square were well rewarded for their trouble. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 





ee str in singles, was staged by Messrs. 
| Keith Luxford and Co. Amongst the best 
of the singles were Phyllis, salmon ; Mrs. Loo 
Thomson, primrose; Stuart Smith, a large 
white; Lady Astor, a good rich crimson; and 
_ the deep |] pink Mollie Godfrey. The Japanese 


Dr. I. M. Inglis was in better form than we 


=~ 
; have ever séen it. A description of this 
charming variety appeared in our pages last 
week. The yellow Jap. Mrs. R. C. Pulling 
~~ was also excellent, and there were some pro- 


‘ mising seedlings in this section. 
z Some attractive Chrysanthemums were sent 
= by Mr. Norman Davis. The white Incurved 
- Favourite was well shown, and a pink sport 
was favourably noticed. Cream Favourite 
_ was another good bloom. ; 
_ ~ Singles were the feature of Messrs. God- 
-_ frey and Sons’ exhibit. Joy, rich yellow, 
shaded chestnut-scarlet; Attraction, yellow ; 
Coral; Esme Walters, yellow; and the rich 
| _-scarlet Reginald Godfrey were the best. 
' - Golden Dot, a yellow Pompon, was: good. 
Pee O28 of the attractions of the show was a. 
large group of winter-flowering Sweet Peas 
_ staged by the Rolvenden Nurseries. These 
are raised from ithe Australian variety 
__ Yarrawa. They show a remarkable range of 
~~ -eolours, are carried on good, long stems, and 
are very free-blooming. They should be a 
valuable addition to our winter-flowering 








— plants.» Of the varieties shown, we liked 
Mrs. Kerr, a good, rich salmon overlaid with 
orange; White Star ; Princess, lavender, 


suffused mauve; Flamingo, with a pale 
orange, waved standard and salmon-pinls 
“wings; and Fairy, a large-flowered, well- 
“waved cream. 
_ A well-arranged rock garden, containing 

some choice Alpines and evergreen dwarf 
_ shrubs, was staged by Messrs. W. Cutbush 
_ and Son. ~The shrubs comprised Cupressus, 
- ___Thuyas, Retinosporas, and a nice Pyracantha 
-_ Lalandei. Amongst the Alpines we noted 
 Saxifraga longifolia, Sedum  rupestre, 
Primula Juliz hybrid, the Foam Flower 
__' (Tiarella cordifolia), Origanum hybridum, 
. __ and Arabis procurrens. 
- Alpines in pans and table rock gardens 
were shown by Mr. F. G. Wood. We noted 
~Sedums and Saxifragas in variety, including ° 
Sax. Haagii and Sax. Lyndsayana, Anten- 
naria tomentosa, and Ionopsidium aucale, 
_— with choice pale purple flowers. 
2 Mr. J. J. Kettle staged an extensive group 
-_ of well-grown Violets, and the Misses Hop- 
_ . kins showed hardy plants. 


_ STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 


‘Eileen Low was the chief feature amongst 
~ Messrs. Stuart Low’s varied group of Carna- 
tions. It was in wonderful form. Almost 
- -equally good were the well-known White 
Pearl, the distinct, almost Indian-red Coun- 
' tess of Wilton, the glowing scarlet Lord 
| Lambourne, the salmon Mrs. T. Ives, and 
: a +4 es somewhat similarly-coloured Enchantress 
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‘Messrs. Allwood Bros. were responsible for 
<a large group of well-grown Carnations and 
-Allwoodi. We preferred the rich cerise Vivid 
to any in this group; it is a bloom of a rich 
and uncommon shade. In the best of condi- 
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—  A-sreally good group of Chrysanthemums, » 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show. 
Beco 28th, 1922, 


tion also-were Chintz, mauve flaked with 
claret, a distinct shade and flowers well 
formed; the new white H. T. Joy, fragrant, 
with a good, strong calyx and well-carried 
flowers; Edward Allwood, brilliant scarlet ; 
Sussex Bizarre, salmon flaked heliotrope ; and 
Wivelsfield Fancy. Of the Allwoodi, which 
were shown in variety, the best were Rhoda, 
rose; Vera, pale pink ; Hugh, crimson-purple ; 
and Marion, rose. 

Excellent culture was a feature of the Car- 
nations staged by Mr..C. Englemann. We 
were glad to see the charming Cream Saf- 
fron again. Laddie, a really good salmon, 
was the largest group, and in wonderful 
form, too.- We also noted Rani, deep mauve, 
striped cerise ; the well-known scarlet, Thor ; 
Maine Sunshine, yellow ; Eastern Maid, pale 
maroon; and Benora, all in the best of form. 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon sent some 
superb Cyclamens. Four varieties were 


staged, and we preferred Giant White, with 


enormous, pure white flowers. The others, 
equally good, but not so large, were Giant 
Crimson, Salmon King, and Salmon Scarlet. 

Hybrid Nerines of his own raising were ex- 
hibited by Mr. H. Chapman. There were 
some very attractive plants in the group, and 
they are said to flower over an extended 
period, right up to the end of the year. 

A large group of Plumbago rosea came 
from Mrs. F. B. Summers, Alton. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Sander put up a fine group, 
amongst which we noted the white Vanda 
-Watsoni. Good Odontoglossums were here, 
including O. Magnificent, deep red, having 
the upper and lower sepals tipped with white ; 
O. splendens var. and O, Eximium v. Diana. 
Odontidda Fairy was well shown, also the 
rare Cypripedium Fairrieanum and C. Lee- 
anum Greatrixiz. 

Vandas, Cypripediums, Odontoglossunis, 
and Cattleyas comprised the greater part of 
Messrs. Stuart Low’s exhibit. There were 
some really good things in this well-arranged 
group. 

With the exception of a particularly good 
Odontoglossum crispum xanthotes, Messrs. 


- Cowan and Co.’s exhibit was composed of 


Cypripediums. They made a really high- 
class collection, and attracted considerable at- 
tention. From a good lot we liked C. Dread- 
nought, C. King Albert, C: Leeanum Corona, 
and C. Reginald Young. 

Cypripediums also comprised Messrs. J. 
Cypher and Son’s exhibit. They were a level, 
well-grown lot, from which it was by no 
means easy to pick the best. C. Queen Alex- 
andra, C. Nydia, C. Bianca, C.-Priam, and 
-C. Corsair were all in the finest possible con- 
dition and well shown. 

_ Messrs. Flory and Black sent a good 
Brasso-Cattleya Rossita. 

Some good Odontoglossums marked 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s exhibit. O. 
Nora was good, but even better were O. Arm- 
strongi Dreadnought and O. A. Aureola. 


The last named is a distinct shade of yellow, 


with white markings. 

Several interesting and very uncommon 
species were sent by Baron Schréder, Engle- 
field Green. The pretty dwarf Promenaa 
citrina; Bulbophyllum cupreum and the 
curious B. lemniscatoides; | Masdevallia 
Mooreana, a most interesting plant; the dis- 
tinct Restrepia striata; and Lelio Lindleyana 
were some of the species we noticed in this 
attractive collection. A very fine Lzelio-Cat- 
tleya Schrédere grandiflora was also staged. 
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Brasso-Cattleya Lloyd George and Cattleya 
Brigadier General were the best of Mr. is rae 
Pitt’s small group. 

Mr. J. J. Botten, Claygate, showed Odon- 
toglossum Eximillus v. Tintoretto, a large- 
flowered variety with brick-red sepals fringed 
with white. 

Mr. R. W. Rickards, Usk Priory, sent 
Cypripedium Draco Usk Priory var. and C. 
chrysoteus Usk Priory. var., both of them 
well-grown plants. 








LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HLS. © 
MEETING ON NOV. 28, 1922, 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-Class Certificate and Certificate of 
Appreciation. 


Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, for Odonto- 
glossum Armstrongi var, Aureola, 


Awards of Merit. 


Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, for Cypripedium Gode- 
froyz, var. Splendid; Mr. J. J. Botten, Claygate, for Odonto- 
glossum-Magnificent; Mr. J. J. Botten, for Odontoglessum 
Eximillus, var. Tintoretto. 


Cultural Commendation. 


Baron Schroder, Englefield Green, for Leslio-Cattleya Schré- 
dere granditiora, 
Medals. 


Sruver GILT FLoRA.—Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Sander and Son. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. — Messrs. Cowan and Co,, Southgate ; 
Messrs. Cypher and Son, Cheltenham; Su J. Colman, Gatton 
Park, Reigate. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Mr. N. Davis, Framfield, Sussex, for Chrysanthemum Pink 
Favourite; Mr. N. Davis, for Chrysanthemum (single) Mrs. A, 
Robinson; Mr. G. Carpenter, Bytleet, for Chrysanthemum 
(single) Robert Collins; Messrs. Scott, Witley, for Chrysanthe- 
mum Golden Butterfly; Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co. > Harlow, 
for Chrysanthemum Dr. I. M. Inglis; Mr. C. Englemanp, Saffron 
Walden, for Carnation (Perpetual-flowering) Topsy. 


Medals. 


SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co, 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; My. 
©. Englemann, for Carnations ; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for 
Carnations. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. 
Cyclamens; Mr, J. J. Kettle, for Violets; Rolvenden Nurseries, 
for Sweet Peas; Mus. Summers, Alton, for Plumbago rosea. 

BRoNzE FLorsA.—Messis. Chapman, Ltd., Rye, for Nerines ; 
Mr: EF. G, Wood, for alpines and table rock gardens. 


Books. 


BreautiruL FLowERS aNbD How To, GRow 
Tuem. By Horace J. Wright and Walter P. 
Wright. 402 pp-, 4to, 32 plates in colour, 
and numerous figures in the text. Published 
by T. C. and E. C, Jack, Ltd., London, 1922. 
Price tos. 6d. net. 


_ This is just the book to put into the hands 
of the non-expert gardener. There are chap- 
ters devoted to rockery plants, room and win- 
dow plants, hothouse flowers, and flowers for 
the suburban garden. In addition to these 
general groups there are special sections deal- 
ing with Roses, bulbs, Carnations, Dahlias, 
Sweet Peas, Orchids, and the like, so varied 
tastes are catered for. 

The book is essentially practical. In the 
séction dealing with herbaceous plants, for 
instance, tables are given of desirable dwarf, 
medium, and tall growing plants—a useful 
feature for those making herbaceous borders. 
Most of the figures in the text are designed 


Blackmore and Langdon, for 








to show the right and wrong ways of per- 
forming various garden operations, and 


should prove particularly helpful to amateurs 
in doubt concerning the correct procedure. 
Many of the coloured plates are particularly 
well reproduced, the general make-up is good, 
and there is an excellent index. Altogether 
‘+t is a book we can commend to the amateur. 








All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, B.C., and not to individuals. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Horticultural Societies’ News. 





The West Ham and District Horticultural 


Society held.a fine show on November 11th. 
There was a large increase in the number 
of exhibits, the entries in the vegetable sec- 
tion being more numerous than ever, An 
interesting feature of the show was a table 
containing about 300 plates of Apples sent 
by H.M. the Queen, the Duchess of Somerset, 
and Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, ‘their own 
gardeners arranging the produce; these gifts 
were sold in aid of the Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital. There were also some extremely fine 
blooms in the Chrysanthemum classes, al- 
though the competition was not so keen in 
this section, partly due to the wet season and 
want of sun. The ‘‘G.I.’? Medal was won 
by Mr. A. E. Kitchin for the highest number 
of points in the vegetable section. Mr. E. J. 
Haines won the 30 guineas Challenge Cup. 
The society are fortunate in having such a 
splendid secretary in Mr. A. E. Cresswell, 
who has ‘held that position for 22 years. 


A record number of entries was received 
at the Wokingham Society Show, the total 
being 500, beating the previous record by 174. 
The exhibits were all of a distinctly high class 
order, and the judges had a difficult task in 
making the awards. Competition was keen 
throughout. The first-prize in the cottagers’ 
section for collection of vegetables was only 
won by half a point. Potatoes were numer- 
ous and of good quality and size, the six 
heaviest weighing 93 lbs. Apples were plen- 
tiful and very choice, but flowers were. not 
up to the usual standard owing to the season. 
The prizes were distributed by the Marquis of 
Downshire. 


Many thousands of Chrysanthemum blooms 
were staged at the Town Hall in connection 
with the Portsmouth Horticultural Society’s 
Show. There was also a fine display of fruit 
and vegetables, the whole constituting the 
very best show in the history of the society. 
The groups of Chrysanthemums included a 
particularly attractive one by Mr. J. Mere- 
dith, who carried off the Silver Cup with 
the ‘‘ G.I.’’ Medal. The prize for the cham- 
pion bloom (a magnificent Mrs. R. C. Pull- 
ing) fell to Mr. J. Love. This pure yellow 
bloom measured in both width and depth 
about 104 inches. The best amateur bloom 
was a Mrs. Algernon Davies, exhibited by 
Mr. P. H. Ford. . The Silver Cup in the 
open group was presented to Messrs. G. R. 
Groom and Son for a most delightful display, 
in which colour and formation were perfect ; 
this was closely followed by Mr. W. B. Jef- 
freys, who also won for the third time in 
succession the open class for specimens; 
these included some fine Ethel Thorpes. 
Messrs. Woolman and the Bridgwater Nur- 
series had some excellent exhibits. The latter 
have raised a beautiful seedling—a lovely 
pink single Chrysanthemum—which ~ they 
propose naming after the Mayoress of Ports- 
mouth (Mrs. Porter). Most interesting fruit 
displays of a non-competitive character were 
sent by Major H. R. Cayzer and the Barnham 
Nurseries. Mr. W. H. Myers secured first 
prize in the open class for vegetable collec- 
tions with a fine array, which included some 
of the best Leeks that have so far been seen 
in England. Local exhibitors of fruit did ex- 
ceedingly well, the Pears and Apples being 
especially fine. Mr.-H. Snook, of Fratton, 
who has secured prizes for many years at the 
Portsmouth show, carried off the first prize 
and the society’s Gold Medal for his collec- 
tion of singles—Molly Godfreys and Glorious 
are his specialities. The Portsmouth Parks 
and Open Spaces Committee had a splendid 
show, which did great credit to the gardener 
(Mr. Pryer). 


The East Cowes Horticultural Association 
held a record show last month, and the 
quality of the exhibits reached an exception- 
ally high standard. The Chrysanthemums 
were an outstanding feature and made a 
magnificent display. The Silver Challenge Cup 
for the premier 24 cut blooms was carried off 
by Mr. T,. A. Roberts, of Sandown (gardener, 
A. Plumbley). The display of fruit was much 
above the average. Burden and Son, of 
Bembridge, exhibited, not for competition, a 


magnificent assortment of Apples grown on 


land reclaimed from ithe sea, which were 
greatly admired. Messrs. B, Ladhams, of 
Shirley, also had a non-competitive floral”dis- 
play. The vegetables were very fine, and 
there were several splendid collections. The 
Society’s Challenge Cup for most: points in 
the classes open to all the Island went to Mr. 
J. Love, with 29 points, who also secured the 
* Gl.” Medal. | 


The Hebden Bridge Chrysanthemum 
Society held a splendid show on November 
11th. The display of blooms was magni- 
ficent. Mr. B, Parker won the Burnside Cup 
(presented by Mr. John Hoyle, J.P.) and the 
gold medal for the best local exhibit in 
Class 1. The show was a record in the num- 
ber of exhibits, and the competition in all 
sections was keen. Mr. A. Binn’s special 
prize for the exhibitor gaining most potnts 
was won by Messrs. Z. Spencer and Son. 
The ‘‘ G.I.” Medal went to Mr. A. Bentley 
for the best specimen bloom, 


Lewes and District Horticultural Society 
held a successful annual show in the Corn 
Exchange, Lewes, on November 15th and 
16th. Record entries had been obtained, and 
the general quality of the flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables staged was of an excellent charac- 
ter throughout. The four judges who 
officiated experienced no easy task in placing 
the various awards in the 66 classes pro- 
vided, and which attracted 521 entries. The 
tables down the centre of the hall, devoted 
to the ladies’ decorative efforts, formed a 
pleasing floral feature, as did the various 
vases of single Chrysanthemums. The dis- 
play of high-class fruit attracted much atten- 
tion as regards colour and quality, being a 
credit to the different growers. Vegetables 
were also largely represented, and formed 
the subject of very favourable comment, both 
om the part of the judges and visitors, entries 
being heavy and competition keen in all 
classes. The amateurs’ section was well sup- 
ported, and great interest displayed by the 
exhibitors. The Elphick Challenge Cup, 
awarded for the highest points in the veget- 
able classes, was secured by Mr. B.- J. 
Weaver, gardener to Sir Francis Osborne, 
Bart., the R.H.S. Banksian Medal for most 
points in the show being gained by Mr. A. H. 
Parsons; and the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


‘Bronze Medal for most points in the ama- 


teurs’ classes was obtained by Mr. F. Russell. 
Several non-competitive exhibits of a high 
order added to the general display, and the 
society and officials»can justly be compli- 
mented on presenting such an exhibition on 
the dates of a general election and declara- 
tion of the poll. 

The Folkestone Society Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show was a great success: The hall 
was filled with flowers and vegetables, and 
there was keen competition throughout. The 
Mayor and Mayoress held an ‘at home”’ 
during the afternoon; small tea tables were 
dotted about amongst the exhibits, and the 
Mayoress presided. . There was a very large 
number of people in attendance. .The Secre- 
tary informs us he has received a letter from 
the Mayor in the following terms: ‘* Will you 


_ Ninety members were present. 


—~ stance of the confusion arisin 


a) 1 \ 


December 2, 1929, a 


7 
be good enough to convey to the members of 
the Folkestone Gardeners’ Society my con- 
gratulations upon the success of their re- 
cently held exhibition? So far as I could 
judge the specimens shown met with the un- 
qualified approval of the visitors, whilst the 
general arrangements were most excellent. 


Many encomiums were passed by the visitors, _ 


all of whom seemed more than satisfied with 
what had been done to give an added pleasure 
to their visit to the show.”’ G, and A. Clark, 
Ltd., of Folkestone and Dover, put up a very 
fine group of Chrysanthemums, and for this 
they were awarded a certificate of merit. 
The Chrysanthemums included Hortus Tolo- 
sanus, a conspicuous bronze, Romance, and 
a single variety pink, Donald. The beauty 
of their exhibit was enhanced by the inclusion 
of some rare Russian vases. Situated in the 
centre of the Fall, this exhibit was un- 
doubtedly the feature of the show. The 
“G.I.” Medal was the award for the highest 


_ points in the amateur section, and went to 


Mr. W. A. Moor. E : i 
Considering the exceptionally late season, 


Bolton Horticultural and Chrysanthemum 
_ Society had a good show on November 17th 


and 18th. F. Lever Tillotson, Esq. (gar- 
dener, Mr. A. E. Nappin) secured the “‘ G.I.” 
Medal. His exhibit was really the premier 
feature of the show, consisting of a mag-' 
nificent display (8 feet by 6 feet) of Begonias. 


The Spen Valley, Paxton, and Chrysanthe- 
mum Society held a record show on Novem- 
ber 25th. The number of entries was well 


in advance of last year. Mr. R. O. Jones” 


took the premier prize in Jap.’s incurved 
classes, and gave a splendid* display in this 
particular section. Mr. E. Major won the 
‘“G.I.”’ Medal for the largest number of 
points in the show. There was keen com- 
petition for our Medal, it being eventually 
won by one point only, four points separating 
the first three. Mr. Major also won the cer- 
tificate for the best exhibit in the show. 


The Chelmsford and District Gardeners’ 
Association held a meeting on November 24th 
at the East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Forty-one 
new members were elected, the majority 


being professional gardeners, Mr. F. J. Chit- . 


tenden, director of the R.H.S. Gardens at 
Wisley, gave an entertaining and instructive 
lecture on ‘‘ The lessons to be learnt from the 
vegetable trials carried on at Wisley.”? He 
first spoke of the main objects of these trials : 
1, To compare the different varieties of veget- 
ables; 2, to compare the stocks of varieties 
from different sources; 3, to decide what are 
synonyms; 4, to classify varieties. As an in- 


criminate naming, he stated that one Potato 
was known under 4o different names. He 
then explained in detail how these trials are 
carried out, and specially emphasised the 


absolute impartiality of the expert judges. | 


The net result of the trials is, first, to_ 
standardise the best varieties grown and weed 
out inferior sorts; and, secondly, to effect 


great improvement in stocks offered by seeds- 


men, as no award is given unless the stock 
is absolutely pure and true to type. 
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Summer-leafing 


No tree plays a more conspicuous part in 
woodland scenery during the winter than the 
Birch, as the trunk and principal branches 
glisten in the sun like burnished silver, while 
the slender, drooping spray imparts to it such 
grace and elegance that it well merits the 
popular title of Queen of the Woods. When 
‘several are associated together a great deal of 
individual variation is to be seen, while in the 
case of the recognised varieties that feature is 
even more pronounced. The weeping form 
Youngi, whose thong-like branches hang 
down abruptly, is very noticeable, but by far 
the most pleasing is that usually known as 
pendula, which is simply a form of the com- 


delicate thread-like spray more drooping than 
in that usually met with. A well-balanced 
specimen of this is charming, and on seeing it 
one can well understand why the Birch is 
such a popular tree with most artists. This 
will come fairly true from seed, though, of 
course, a certain amount of variation is to be 
found among the progeny. The Upright 
Birch (fastigiata), as erect as the Lombardy 
Poplar, is very noticeable among its pendu- 
lous relatives, but, of course, it is very stiff 
and formal compared with them. The North 
American Red or River Birch (Betula nigra) 
“possesses many prominent winter features, 
but is quite distinct from the common kind. 


This forms a free, bold-growing specimen, | 


often divided into several branches at a little 
distance from the ground. The minor branch- 
lets are not so numerous as in the other, 
neither are they so gracefully disposed. In- 
deed, it is in all respects a stiffer-growing 
tree. Its most noticeable feature is the bark, 
which partially peels off and -remains at- 
tached to the stem and principal branches in 
flakes, which impart a distinct yet wild and 
picturesque appearance to the tree. The old 
and semi-detached bark is of a reddish cinna- 
mon colour, while the new which is thus ex- 
posed is a kind of brownish buff. This Birch 
succeeds best in a fairly moist spot, but it will 
also hold its own well in dry gravelly soils, 
though, of course, the rate of progress is 
much slower. The peculiar manner in which 
the Plane tree sheds its bark is well known, 
and especially conspicuous in the winter, 
while many varieties of our common trees 
wear in the winter an aspect totally different 
from their normal form. Thus the cork- 
barked Elm is very unlike our grand old Eng- 
lish variety, as the corky excrescences along 








trees in winter. 


the branchlets cause them to appear much 
thicker than they really are, but the one with 
this feature most pronounced is the North 
American Ulmus alata, which well deserves 
its name of the Winged Elm. The striped 
Maple or Moose Wood (Acer striatum or penn- 
sylvanicum), a good-sized, somewhat round- 
headed tree, has the entire bark from the 





China Asters. (See page 818.) 


main trunk to minor branches of a greenish 
tint clearly striped avith white, and very 
noticeable it is at this season. There is a 
form of the common Ash with golden bark 
and another in which it is striped, while the 
weeping Ash is very pronounced in character 
when devoid of foliage. 

The bold and rugged arrangements of the 
branches of our old English Oaks can be well 
seen during the winter, when a good speci- 
men forms a highly picturesque object. Rhus 
typhina (the Stag’s-horn Sumach), with its 
sparely-branched head, loses a good deal of 





“complete without the Golden Osier 


- a continuous bloomer. 





its beauty when the large compound leaves 
drop in early autumn; still, in many cases 
the inflorescence will remain attached to the 
leafless branches, and a rather singular effect 
is produced thereby. Sophora japonica, from 
the rich green bark of its young shoots, is 
particularly noticeable among the more un- 
common trees, and in its weeping variety, 
whose shoots hang down for some distance, 
this feature is very striking. The North 
American Honey. Locust (Gleditschia triacan- 
thos) has the branches studded with large for- 
midable spines, which give it a very uncom- 
mon appearance. No mention of trees with 
strongly-marked winter features would be 
(Salix 
vitellina), whose rich yellow shining bark 
causes it to stand out as a most conspicuous 
object during a sunny day in winter. Of 
shrubs, the Dogwood (Cornus alba) is the 
best known and the brightest of all, unless 
it be its variety sibirica, whose bark is of a 
somewhat lighter and brighter tint. The 
Himalayan Bramble (Rubus biflorus), whose 
stems present the appearance of having been 
whitewashed, is very striking; while the 
warm, reddish-brown bark of the clean grown 
shoots of Berberis aristata entitles it ‘to a 
place in this list. 





= ————— 


Notes of the Week. 


Rose Mrs. John Laing. 

This old Rose is not seen so frequently as 
it was 20 years ago. I always hada liking 
for it, having found it thrive on almost any 
kind of soil. Its soft rosy pink, globular 
flowers, on straight, upright shoots, are 
sweet-scented.. It is a vigorous grower and 
Recently a lady friend, 
on seeing it in fine flower in my garden, said 
that was the kind of Rose she liked, as so 
many kinds hang their heads down. C. 


Daffodil King Alfred. 


Your notes and illustration of the above for 
November 11th brings back to my memory 
of some 20 or more years ago, when it was 
frequently my privilege to sec this robust 
variety growing and flowering profusely 1n 
the bulb garden, where it was raised by the 
Kendall Brothers, or rather by their grower, 
Mr. Walter Hill. No other variety that had 
come under my notice at that time made such 
strong foliage and tall, robust flowers of such 
lasting quality. This was before it got into 
commerce. The soil there, Newton Pop- 
pleford, lying midway between Ottery St. 
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Mary and “Sidmouth, evidently suited the 
Daffodil, as a great number of varieties was 
grown there. It is unfortunate this variety 
has not proved a success generally, as it is 
such a grand flower where it thrives. 


J. Mayne. 
Rose Red Star. 


I have been growing a Rose under this 
name, It was planted with others in 
February and has given many very fine 
flowers of a deep crimson-red. It has dark 
glossy foliage and is a strong grower, bloom- 
ing till severe frosts come. The last flowers 
I cut on November 12th. Can anyone help 
me by telling me where this Rose can be 
obtained? I cannot find it in any Rose cata- 
logue. I should like to obtain more of it. 

OA Oo Soa 
[Apply to Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Col- 
chester.] 


An Orchid note, 


Many of the Maxillarias are noted either 
for their curiously shaped flowers or their 
brilliant colouring. Amongst ithe latter few 
are more showy than M. picta, with its rich 
orange-red blossoms. - When growing in 
masses these Orchids make a welcome warm 
colour scheme at this season. M. puncto- 
striata is another attractive species, having 
yellow flowers, spotted and striped with 
chestnut brown. Still more ornate is Sig- 
matorstalix radicans, with its pale green, yel- 
low, and purple flowers. Few species of 
Pleurothallis receive much notice from Orchid 
growers. One of the best is P. ornata, with 
purple-brown flowers and sepals fringed with 
white cirrhi. P. picta is another useful 
species; so, too, is P. prolifera, with small, 
rich reddish purple flowers. 


Pyracantha Lalandei. 

In a recent issue this was mentioned for its 
value to brighten up the garden in autumn 
and winter. Early in November I was im- 
pressed with its value by seeing on one of the 
lodges at Bagshot Park (the finest display of 
berries I have ever seen. This had not been 
hard pruned. So many are apt to do this, 
thereby taking away the spurs where the 
bloom is most abundant. Like all the Thorns, 
it fruits most on the spurs. Added to this, 
plants are most effective when not hugging 
the wall. Mention was made of. its value to 
brighten dull walls in and around towns. 
Somé 20 years ago, when staying at South 
Wimbledon, I saw on a wall a vigorous plant 
full of fruit. This-is not fastidious as to soil 
or situation, I have seen it grown as a bush 
on the margin of shrub borders. 

S. Bucks. 


Crown Imperial. 

The reference to this noble Fritillary by an 
*‘ Amateur of Hardy Flowers ’’ in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED of a week or two ago reminds 
me of the beautiful legend connected with 
the flower which may be unknown to many 
of the readers of this paper. The legend runs 
that“in the old days the flowers of this plant 
were carried upright instead of drooping 
down as now, and that a number of the plants 
were growing and flowering in the garden of 
Gethsemane at the time when Our Saviour 
was passing through His agony there. The 
legend says that all the other flowers bowed 
their heads in reverence and sympathy, but 
that the Crown Imperial was too proud to 
do so, and remained erect and with head un- 
bowed, and that ever afterwards, as a punish- 
ment for its pride, it was condemned to carry 
its flower perpetually drooping and weeping 
for its sin. An examination of the flowers 
will show that there are usually one or more 
large drops of moisture in the centre of the 
flower, which suggest tears, and no doubt 
helped to give rise to the legendary explana- 
tion of the characteristics of the plant. 

Nop 
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The double white Meadow Saffron. 


This must be planted in good groups, for 
a few bulbs scattered about in twos and threes 
do not show the variety to advantage. The 
blooms are borne on more rigid stems than 
those of other Colchicums, and if the blooms, 
with age, have a pinkish tinge, they are, 
when newly opened, of an ivory-white colour. 
This can be naturalised equally as well as the 
other Meadow Saffrons. Kirk. 


Romneya trichocalyx. 

I hear from a friend that the lovely Rom- 
neya trichocalyx has taken to spreading in 
his garden, and that a sucker has appeared 
at a little distance from the parent plant. 
This is the first time that I have heard of 
this, and, now that this Romneya has be- 
come much better known some others may 
have had similar experiences. If so, it would 
be interesting and useful to hear of these. 
Sometimes such spreading habits are very 


troublesome, while in other positions they 


may be of real value. It is a good guide to 
have knowledge of this point when one is 
meditating planting this lovely and satisfac- 
tory Romneya. S. ARNOTT. 


Crab Apples. 


The other day I was walking along an un- 
frequented hedgerow, and spied in the dis- 
tance a mass of red and yellow. On coming 
closer I found it was a couple of Crab Apples, 
each about 15 feet in height and_propor- 
tionately broad, simply loaded with fruit- 
Where they grew was really a small bit of 
covert at the end of the hedgerow. The 
undergrowth had evidenfly been thinned from 
about them for some years, allowing them to 
develop into quite shapely little trees, and 
certainly as above noted they were a promi- 
nent feature in the landscape right out in 
the open and far away from any habitation. 
They would be a rare boon-to anyone contem- 
plating Crab Apple jelly ipo Sian 8 Mee A 

Hardwick. ~ 


A pretty autumn group. 


There was a remarkably pretty little group 
of Meadow Saffrons and Crocuses in the 
charming garden recently planned. and made 


by Mrs. Henderson, Argaty, Perthshire. 
This is intended as Mrs. Henderson’s ‘‘ own ”’ 
garden, as distinguished from the large’ 


flower, vegetable, and fruit garden a little 
way from the house. _My purpose at present 
is to mention the exceedingly charming effect 
produced by planting Colchicum speciosum 
rubrum, a good dark variety, and Crocus 


speciosus and C. pulchellus. The Colchicums — 


are not numerous, and are planted a little 
apart, while the Crocuses are also placed 
rather widely. The whole group is exceed- 
ingly pretty, the ruby of the Meadow Saf- 
fron, the ‘‘ blue”? of Crocus speciosus, with 
its fine veining, and the lovely pearl blue of 
C. pulchellus, combining to give a most de- 
lightful effect. S. ARNOTT. 


Tiarella unifoliata. 

This was quite a new plant to many when 
it was exhibited in a group at either the last 
Temple Show or the first in the series of the 
great Chelsea ones—the latter, I think. It 
was then exhibited from a noted nursery, and 
the group of well-flowered. plants attracted 
much attention. It has been called sometimes 
T. cordifolia rosea and sometimes T. cordi- 
folia superba, but its true name is T. uni- 
foliata. It is a bolder plant than the well- 
known T. cordifolia, and, instead of being 
white, is rosy in its colour tones. It is taller 
also, and is quite robust in growth. It is as 
easily grown as the ordinary Foam flower, 
and is as easily increased by division. I was 
much interested to see a big mass of it a 
good many feet across in a Scottish garden 
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last summer. T. unifoliata likes a moist, 
but well-drained soil, and will grow even 
better in partial shade than in full sun, pre- 
ferring, indeed, entire shade to full exposure 
to the sun. S. ARNOTT. 


Fuchsia excorticata, 

Notes on hardy Fuchsias are always in- 
teresting, and I cannot call to mind that I 
have ever seen a reference to F. excorticata 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. A native, I be- 
lieve, of New Zealand, this is the largest 
Fuchsia I know, and while it may not be a 
success everywhere, it succeeds well in warm 
and seaboard districts. In size it approxi- 


mates with age to a small tree, and forms a — 
very decided trunk, the bark upon which be- 
comes loose and ragged. The foliage is ser-. 


rated, white on the under side, and of a dark 
green shade above. The blooms are an inch 
or more in length, of a dark crimson, the 
petals are purple, with a bluish anther, while 
the stigma is yellow. F. excorticata is worth 
the attention of those who admire Fuchsias, 
and in whose climate these plants succeed. 
A, - Kirk. 


Carnations.» <p 
Layers should now be well roofed and be 


ready for severing from the parent plant and 


putting into their permanent quarters. The 
earlier this can be done, the better, as- it 
gives the young plants time to become well 
established before winter. It is not tod late 
to put in cuttings still if there is a superfluity 
of suitable growths, although I like to get my 
cuttings in eaflier. [ have put them in as 
late as November, and had them root success- 


me 


fully, but it is not advisable to leave them ~ 


nearly so late. Those who are contemplating 
making additions to-their stock should en- 
deavour to get them planted as soon as possi- 
ble, as autumn-planted specimens do so much 
better than those planted in spring. 
important to see that the soil is quite firm 
when planting is done. | Cie 


Phlox maculata Alpha. 

Under this name there is a very attractive 
border Phlox growing in Mrs. Henderson’s 
garden at Argaty, Perthshire. It is one 


- which should please the many who like some- 


thing different from the usual type of tall 


Phlox, which is such an ornament to the gar- 


den. P. maculata Alpha is much less formal 
in the formation of its inflorescence than 
the varieties of P. decussata and P. suffruti- 
cosa. It has all the charm of less formally 
arranged flowers, as these are produced on 


a tall stem and are borne for a considerable — 


distance on the upper part of the stem, in- 
stead of in the more regular-looking truss 
of the other garden Phloxes. P. maculata 
Alpha was procured from one of the leading 
English firms, but does not appear to be 
offered by the majority of hardy plant dealers. 
How far this variety differs from the type 
I am not in a position to judge, but the 
plants at Argaty are not all the same, one 
being slightly dwarfer and having darker 


flowers than’ the other. It would not be sur-— 


prising to learn that these have been derived 
directly from wild plants imported from their 
native habitats in the United States, where 
P.. maculata varies from pink to purple. The 
plants at Argaty seem to come between the 
two colours in point of hue, but a plant of 
either of the colours represented there is 
quite a desirable border subject. The height 
of these. was about 2 feet, and, grouped to- 
gether in the border, they were exceedingly 
pleasing. Probably in course of tirne other 


“Tt si 


colours will be obtained, but I hope there — 


will be no effort to deprive this Phlox of the 
distinct habit. 
lata is derived from the markings 


on a portion of the flower stem. 
S. ARNOTT, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





The Prickly Heath (Pernettya). 


The Pernettyas are among the most beauti- 
ful of low-growing shrubs in the winter 
months. The many beautiful varieties that 
have been raised in recent years are deservedly 





go a long way toward brightening up the 
garden and grounds during the dull season, 
but in open winters birds do not take such a 
heavy toll of berries as they do when the win- 
ter is frosty. Patches. of colour made by 
berries are striking at the same season in the 


The Prickly Heath (Pernettya mucronata). 


popular, for there is among them great 
diversity in the colour of the fruits, in the 


habit of the plants, and in other particulars. 


The common form—Pernettya mucronata—is 
a low-growing evergreen bush with sharp- 
pointed leaves, ‘the berries, which are about 
the size of Peas, being crimson in colour. It 
is a native of the extreme part of America, 
bordering on the Straits of Magellan, and 
is perfectly hardy in this country. 

In the berries of the newer varieties some 
beautiful shades, including rose, white, pink, 
crimson, and many intermediate shades, are 
to be found, and they show to great advan- 
tage in the greenhouse during the winter, 
valuable as outdoor 
shrubs. When to be grown in the greenhouse 
the plants should be lifted carefully and potted 
just before the berries begin to colour; very 
beautiful are they. The Pernettyas can be 
lifted at any time without danger, owing to 
their dense mass of hairy-like roots, but as 
the small fibres are very delicate, they should 
be exposed as little as possible to the drying 
effects of the atmosphere. Seeds of not only 
the type, but also of the newer varieties, ger- 
minate readily enough. When raising from 
seed, rub up the fruits, mix with some silver 
sand to dry up the pulp, and separate them 
from each other and sow in a compost of peat 
and sand and protect by a frame. Apart from 
any consideration as to their berry-bearing 
qualities, the Pernettyas are pretty flowering 
shtubs; indeed, about May, when densely 
laden with small, pure white flowers, they 
at once arrest attention, and have the addi- 
tional value of remaining a long time in good 
condition. If a few sprays are cut just as 
the blooms are opening and placed in water, 
they will keep for some long time indoors. 


_ _Berry-bearing plants. 

It is much to be régretted that birds are so 
partial to the fruits of trees and shrubs which 
ripen their berries in the winter. Such plants 


rock garden, and if berry-bearing plants for 
this purpose are few, yet they are varied, and 
can be easily grown in almost any garden. 
Among these, Gaultheria procumbens should 
not be omitted. Its foliage is decidedly orna- 
mental, and individual leaves of almost every 
conceivable tint may be observed. The bright 
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Ida), an evergreen with dark, glossy leaves 
and purple berries, is very handsome, while 
the Pernettyas are worth a place anywhere 
and may now be had in almost endless variety 
of colouring. Kirk. 


Two useful twiners. 


Solandra grandiflora is a woody twiner of 
considerable merit. Being a native of South 
America, it does best when subjected to stove 
treatment. Sandy loam is suitable and too 
rich soil should be avoided, otherwise rank 
growth on which flowers are never developed 
will result. The large flowers are, unfor- 
tunately, short-lived. When they first open 
they are greenish-white, becoming rich yellow 
before they fade. Closely allied to the 
Alstroemerias, but differing from them in 
habit, are the Bomareas. A few of them will 
thrive in the open border if given protection 
from frost. Other species do best with cool 
greenhouse treatment, and some, again, are 
stove plants. B. caldasiana, which requires 
medium heat, has fair-sized orange-yellow 
flowers spotted with red. Bomareas can be 
grown.as pot plants, but they only show their 
best when given plenty of root room in a 
border. 





Hydrangea paniculata. 


This is better known in gardens by the 
variety grandiflora than by the type. It is 
of Japanese origin, and forms a bush up to 
6 feet or 8 feet in height. The leaves are 
large, the growth strong, and the flowers in 
upright terminal panicles, each 6 inches to 
g inches long, and 6 inches through. The 
blossoms are white, and borne from early 
August until October. A considerable num- 
ber of both sterile and fertile blossoms com- 
poses each inflorescence. A good idea of its 
decorative value may be gleaned from the 
accompanying illustration. The variety H. 
p. grandiflora is distinguished from the type 
by reason of the inflorescences being made up 
of sterile flowers only. When growing in 
rich soil, the panicles of bloom may be any- 





> Hydrangea paniculata. 


scarlet berries are elevated just sufficiently to 
be seen from a short distance, and most effec- 
tive they are. Vaccinium Myrtillus is also 
useful, with its black, rather glaucous fruits, 
but it is inferior, I think, to V. oxycoccos (the 
Marsh Cranberry), with its trailing stems and 
bright red berries. The Crowberry (V. Vitis 


thing up to 18 inches long and g inches in 
diameter: It is grown largely for forcing. 
Both the type and variety may be cut well 
back’ to within a few’ buds of the old wood 
in February. A good dressing of manure 
in May does good, while, if the young shoots 
are thinned out when 6 inches long, finer 
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flower-heads result. The type may also be 
grown without pruning, but the flower-heads 
are smaller. 





Shrubs for shady positions, 


At times there are to be seen vacant spaces 
in which, owing to the shady nature of the 
surroundings, the brighter and choicer shrubs 
refuse to grow—or to grow in a satisfactory 
manner. Such places need not necessarily re- 
main vacant, for there are many shrubs 
which will succeed if reasonable care in re- 
spect of preparing the soil for them is taken. 
A few loads of fresh, good soil anda little 
addition in the way of manure would go far 
toward ensuring success. - On a shaded wall, 
apart from Ivy, such things as Euonymus 
radicans variegatus, the Japanese Quince 
(Cydonia japonica), Cotoneasters, especially 
C. Simonsi, Pyracantha Lalandei, and, per- 
haps, Ayrshire Roses, ought to do well 
enough. Among evergreen shrubs one has 
but to think of such things as the Vincas, 
Daphne Laureola, Aucubas, ithe green 
Hollies, Laurustinus, the Mahonias, Osman- 
thus ilicifolius, and Ruscus aculeatus to 
realise that there are possibilities even in 
shaded and rather sunless corners in the gar- 
den and shrubbery. z 

A Scottish GARDENER. 





Cleaning young hedge plants. 


It is almost useless to try to persuade an 
amateur to clear away the weeds from the 
stems of hedge plants, generally. To suc- 
ceed in growing a fine hedge it is necessary 
to keep down the coarse Grasses chiefly, and 
to fork up lightly the soil around the stems 
of the plants. In the matter of hedge- 
trimming the bottom part should always be 
about one-third wider than the top. There 
must not be any under-cutting; the sides of 
the hedge should be even and in line right 
to the ground. When the hedge is estab- 
lished it will smother all foreign growths. 

Hants. 








Chrysanthemums, 


Chrysanthemums at the National 
Show. 


When it was found that this important ex- 
hibition had been fixed to take place a fort- 
night later than usual, many of those in- 
terested thought a poor result would follow. 
Their opinion was that the better blooms 
would be past. The display, however, at 
Vincent Square on the 16th and 17th ult. 
was so very fine, that I for one would like 
to find the experiment of a late date con- 
tinued. The season, notoriously a late one as 
far as opening flowers is concerned, may have 
assisted somewhat, but I’ maintain that 
growers cannot get the majority of the bigger 
Japanese blooms fully expanded so early as 
the first week of November. Competition in 
this case was certainly more keen than it has 
been for some years past. In some of the 
classes for the giant Japanese one noted 
as many as a dozeneor more. This exhibition 
was remarkable as being notable for new 
aspirants for honours, and not a few 
connected with the cult of the Chrysanthe- 
mum are more than pleased that some of the 
finer specimens came from The Dell, Egham, 
and Gatton Park, Reigate—two gardening 
establishments long famous for the -produc- 
tion of magnificent Orchids. Maybe, there- 
fore, our autumn queen will share honours 
with those aristocrats of garden flowers in 
the future. : 

Probably finer individual blossoms haye 
never been seen than those of Queen Mary, 
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Princess Mary, Mrs. G. Drabble, W. Rigby, 
Majestic, Mrs. G. Munro, Mrs. Algernon 
Davis, to name a few of the Japanese which 
were generally first rate. Here and there, 
too, one found extra fine examples of sorts 
less well known. For instance, the old 
variety, Miss A. E. Roope, richest of yellows, 
was particularly good. The largest blooms 
of all were those of the variety Louisa~ 
Pockett; but, notwithstanding this, their 
shaggy formation did not appeal to me. The 
once famous incurved were poorly repre- 
sented, not well grown, and indifferently 
shown. I fear fresh growers of this neat type 
are not likely to be forthcoming, and we 
may almost regard the class as over. On the 
other hand, the singles, as they are termed, 
are unmistakably on the up-grade as show 
flowers; and, by the way, there is no culti-” 
vator who presents these in greater perfec- 
tion than the Midlands specialist, Mr, H. 
Woolman. Others may obtain larger blooms, 
but the wonderful colour, the finished look, 
of the examples from this exhibitor are gener- 
ally remarked. Phyllis Cooper, Mensa, 


Mavis, Lizzie Robertson, Coronet, to name 


just one or two, were superb. 

The decorative phase of the flower was 
well looked to by the really wonderful groups 
of our well-known trade firms. Some were 
larger than others, but all were varied, fresh, 
and most interesting. Floral designers, too, 
among amateurs put up’ noble vases and 
baskets of both giant Japanese and charm- 
ing singles. It may be that as time goes on 
we shall find more of this side of exhibiting 
Chrysanthemums; anyhow, it is pleasing to 
know that the placing of show blooms on flat 
boards is not liked by many of the exhibitors 
themselves. They tire of the practice of 
putting blossoms 10 inches or more in diame- 
ter in a space a couple of inches less. 

With respect to the new varieties put up 
on this occasion, the surroundings were not 
in favour of a great number of awards. The 
committee of experts had before their eyes, 
as it were, the super-specimens in the general 
show, and thus the standard was made high. 
I shall be understood when I mention that 
only one Japanese sort came through with 
a certificate of merit. 
is more than likely three or four among those- 
presented would have been recognised. Out 
of about 50 kinds of all classes a dozen were 
honoured, and these included first-rate show 
singles, and those sorts useful for ordinary 
purposes of decoration and culture from a 
market standpoint, the latter, by the way, 
now not the least important of all, I may 
later, when the season is quite passed, have 
something to say about the novelties of the 
year, so will not name a part in these notes. 

In one little matter the arrangement of 
such a great display as that in review might 
be improved upon. It is that the big Japa- 
nese in the vases get more room. This year 
these were too crowded, and it would hardly 
be an excuse to maintain that the building 
is not large enough. There may well be a 
change in the distribution of the space. For 
example, such generally uninteresting classes 
as the Pompon and the Anemone-flowered 
had a great deal more table room than they 
required ; in fact, the several exhibits being 
so far apart was not at all in their favour, 
and only tended to the comparison of pigmies 
among the giants. 





Chrysanthemum Golde Marvel. 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral Committee 


there was one kind recognised by an-award 
that will not belie its rather high-sounding 
name. 


It isa marvel in the rich colouring of 
the bloom, which may be shortly described as 
golden-amber. J] have seen the sort growing, 
and it has qualities of texture in the rather 


On any other day it | 
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short petals, a full double flower of medium 


_ size and of sufficient character in the shape to 


make it take the eye of those who grow for 
market, as well as anyone requiring all that 
is best in a decorative variety. Other kinds 
of the cut flower order were on view at the 
same time as the above, but no one of them 
appeared so striking, and we shall’ hear a 
good deal of this new kind. The raiser is a 
well-known cultivator in a private gardening 
establishment. It will be introduced in the 
spring by Mr. H. J. Jones, of ee 


ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium regium. 


It is now several years since this distinct - 
Dendrobe was imported in quantity, and it 
is one that should be represented in every 
collection. Its native habitat is said to be 
Lower Hindustan, and it first flowered in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, during 
gor, and was named and described by Lt.- 
Col. Prain shortly afterwards. Later a living 
plant was sent to Kew, which produced a 
two-flowered raceme in July, 1904, when a 
strong resemblance to the old D. nobile was 
at once noticed. When exhibited at the Royal 
Horticultural “Society’s meeting on August 
6th, 1907, by the late Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bt., and Messrs. Charlesworth, Haywards 
Heath, a first-class certificate was awarded 
this striking new plant. D. regium flowers 
at a period of the year when Dendrobium 
blooms are few in number. é 1 
petals are light-rosy purple, and the lip pos- 
sesses a Clear yellow throat which gives the 
flower a very distinct appearance. It is 
indeed an acquisition, and needs the same 
treatment as the other semi-deciduous Den- 
drobiums of which D. nobile may be cited as 
an example. Ss hae 
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Ada aurantiaca, _ 


In a Belgian nurseryman’s catalogue of © 
1855 we find A. aurantiaca offered as a new 
and remarkable novelty, near Bletia and Mil- 
tonia, with flowers like Epidendrum vitelli- 
num in colour. Since then it has been fre-.) 
quently imported from Colombia, and now it~ 
is often seen growing among the Odonto- 
glossums in this country. The flowers are 
on the small side,-being cinnabar-orange in. 
colour, while the erect spikes are from 10. 
inches to 15 inches high. The flowering 
season is usually February and March, and 
a batch in full bloom is most attractive, es- 
pecially when arranged among the white > 


forms of Odontoglossum crispum and O. ~~ 


Pescatorei. It needs the same treatment as 
the Colombian Odontoglossum, and any re- 

potting should be done when the new growth — 
is partly developed. Sah ‘Bz 





Cattleya Warner, 


Among the Cattleyas belonging to the 
labiata section this one occupies a prominent _ 


position and has invariably given good re- 


sults when used for hybridising. The flowers 


are large and open, the sepals and petals deep — 


rose and the lip deep crimson. It usually 


blooms.in June and July, and is a native of 
southern Brazil. The hybrids include C. Mrs. 


-M. Peeters, C. Wellsiz, L.-Cattleya eximia, 
- and L,-Cattleya_Gottoiana. There is also a 
‘white form of C. Warneri known as alba. 


This variety, when united with C. 


Luddemanniana gave that superb Cattleya — 
Lady Veitch, which received a First-class 


Certificate on September 28th, 1915. The 
flowers are pure white except the lemon-_ 
yellow dise of the lip. } . 


The sepals and — 
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This plant, introduced from Mexico in 1792, 
has been long known and appreciated as a 
good greenhouse climber, especially where 
the rapid and effective clothing of large areas 
‘with greenery rather than any brilliant dis- 
play of flowers is needed. It will also thrive 
in favoured districts “against a wall in 
southern and western counties, and will cover 
a considerable space of trellis work during the 


wy d 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Cobza scandens. 


training the shoots to fill the requisite space, 
cutting the plants in freely so as to keep 
them within bounds. 

Seeds, as a rule, are not very reliable, the 
best way being to place a single.seed in each 
small pot, potting the seedlings on as re- 
quired until placed in their permanent quar- 
ters. It may also be raised from cuttings. 
There is a yariegated form whose seeds do 


Cobssa scandens. 


summer. In addition to its value as a climber, 
it can be effectively employed as a trailer, 


of raised. beds, and if the latter are rather 
_ high, no climber will cover the piles so 
-— quickly. Plants, if lifted, headed back, and 
potted may be used a second year, but the 
“better way is to raise seedlings. It should 
be given light, rich soil, and if kept watered 


grown against a wall it will, if given slight 
protection, live through an ordinary winter. 
When it is intended to plant the Cobza in 
P the greenhouse, the roots should be confined 
so as to check the growth, which soon be- 


: comes unmanageable if given too much room. 


After planting little else is required except 


either for large vases or for the outer ring 


will bloom freely during the summer; when . 


not come true, and which can only be in- 
creased from cuttings. 





Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 


The main batch is now flowering freely, 
and to enable the blooms to last in good con- 
dition as long.as possible care is taken. to 
prevent the atmosphere of the house becoming 
very damp. The temperature at night is kept 
at from 45 degs..to 50 degs. according to the 
conditions prevailing out of doors. A little 
ventilation is allowed all nie unless there is 
severe frost or cold winds, Each morning the 
ventilation is increased as the temperature 
rises, until the atmospheric temperature is 55 
degs., when the ventilators are opened to the 
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813 
full. Watering is done early in the morning. 
Many varieties are very susceptible to a 
fungus disease known as “ rust,’? more 


especially if kept in too warm an atmosphere, 
but if every particle of diseased foliage is out 
off and burnt as soon as seen the disease may 
soon be eradicated. Carnations do best when 
a house can be entirely devoted to them, but 
if such is not available the houses in which 
fruit-trees are resting will suit them ad- 
mirably. The flowers may be longer in open- 
ing, but less heat than recommended above is 
to be preferred at this season to excessive 
heat, which soon causes the plants to become 
weakly. F.-W. G. 


Deutzia gracilis, forcing. 


This useful plant, as is well known, is 
amenable to forcing, but in order to be suc- 
cessful the grower must have plants which are 
well established in the pots in which ‘they are 
to flower. It is hopeless to start with newly- 
potted pieces, or with those which have been 
lifted from the open and potited up for instant 
use. At this time the pieces intended for 
forcing ought to be under cover in a cold 
frame and kept regularly supplied with such 
moisture as they require. Later they can be 
moyed into a moderately warm house in 
which they can be kept until the buds appear, 
when a slight increase of temperature can be 
given. Under no circumstances ought D. 
gracilis to be too rapidly forced. Forcing, of 
course, is an elastic term, and in the case of 
certain plants—such as ithis—it is compara- 
tive.- A moist atmosphere is conducive to 
success, but watering or sprinkling overhead 
must. be discontinued when the buds show 
signs of expansion. 





Warm house bulbs resting in 
winter. 


I am convinced more Caladiums, Gloxinias, 
etc., die from being too dry than from being 
too moist. In many instances the foliage is 
removed before it has ripened which is very 
detrimental to the wintering of the bulbs. I 
have seen them storéd in very hot corners 
over pipes, and when they were shaken out 
many had dried up. 

In a stove I had under my charge there was 
a rockery. in which grew many Ferns, 
Caladiums, Gloxinias, and other bulbs. 
These remained in their growing places all 
the winter, receiving a continuous supply of 
water. Even the small-growing C. argyrites 
was stronger than those grown in_ pots. 
Both Caladiums and Gloxinias suffer if 
wintered in a low temperature. At one time 
I had a big collection of Tydzas. I always 
found them winter best when stored in a 
moist place in a warm house. Where there 
is not room to store any of these bulbs in the 
pots they grow in then they may be shaken 
out of the soil and placed in pots or boxes in 
cocoa-fibre, sand, or the goil they grew in, 
placing them away from excessive moisture 
in about the same heat as they were grown in, 

DorsET, 





Spirzeas for | forcing. 


Those who wish to have early Spiraeas must 
not long delay the potting of the clumps. To 
have plants in bloom in the early spring the 
clumps ought to be potted up in autumn in 
any light, but good, soil, thoroughly watered, 
and placed in a cold frame in which they 
can be covered with litter of some sort until 
roots are formed. It is idle to bring Spiraeas 
into heat until they have had a few months 
in a frame, after which no fear need be enter- 
tained as to their success. Copious supplies 
of moisture, and encouragement by means of 
stimulants, are imperative during the grow- 
ing season. A ScottTisH GARDENER, 
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Carnations 


The free-flowering class known as Per- 
petual-blooming is in capital condition this 
season. In visiting various gardens one 
notes this fact, and a remarkable improve- 
ment in cultivation has probably been brought 
about by adopting cooler treatment than 
formerly. Early autumn propagation of 
young stock appears to me to be a great point. 
By this plan the value of an early start is seen 
both in the strength of the flowering plants 
just now and in the forward condition of the 
blossoms. Those from cuttings put in in 
September of last year started to bloom just a 
year afterwards, and now, with the darkest 
days not far ahead, are bristling with flowers 
in the opening or the bud stages. 

Comparatively little sunshine that-we.get is 
taken advantage ‘of by throwing open the 
doors as well as the ventilators of the green- 
house ; that is, if there be not a cutting wind; 
and even when the sun does not shine and the 
air is dry the same thing is done. Foggy 
weather is the most trying of all for: the 
flowers. In such conditions a little warmth 
in the pipes is afforded, and this, too, is: de- 
sirable through the night. We do not attempt 
to keep the temperature to a certain degree of 
warmth, but just make the atmosphere under 
glass feel comfortable and dry, as opposed to 
that which is not stuffy and moist. My own 
position is favourable, being high and free 
from unhealthy surroundings, but growers in 
or about towns often have 
blame if flowers are lost through moisture. 

Watering at the roots is a most important 
item, but here, again, the locality has some- 
thing to do with the requirements of -the 
plants in this matter. ~ For instance, . when. 
these are stood on a stage, a place where air 
works under and about the pots, they will 
require water oftener than if stood on a moist 
earth bottom. In the latter case it may be 
days or weeks between the times water should 
be applied. One is careful to tap every pot 
with the knuckles, and it is only when quite 
certain that the roots aire dry that we water. 
The water used, too, is preferably collected 
rain-water, and in severe frosty weather this 
is slightly warmed. 

In these notes very little is said about varie. 
ties, yet I cannot help- referring to the big 
dark crimson Carola. This does remarkably. 
well with me, though I have found other 
growers have some trouble with it. The only 
fault is that the calyx splits and, therefore, 
requires tying. In a private garden—that of 
West Hill, Byfleet—the aBove kind is’ well 
beaten- by the seedlings raised by Mr. .G. 
Carpenter. As yet, however, one can only 


look at these with a sort of envious eye. Twoy 


or three have been noted that are about. per-. 
fect in calyx and colouring. Young stock is 
being wintered in cold frames, and as these 
plants are well rooted in their small pots they 
certainly give less trouble, as well as do better 
than ina drier glass structure where watering 
becomes.a necessity. In frames on a. moist 
bottom they will go through the winter almost 
without. any water being required, and there 
the growth becomes sturdy and healthy, more 
particularly if we give open-air treatment, as 
it were, in favourable weather. Danger from 
frost is very’ slight, but still in severe times 
the frames are covered with Bracken at night. 
Young plants, again, of the hardy Border 
Carnations are potted singly after the lavers 
have rooted, and given a cold iframe. They 
are safe here, and one may get them under 
the eye to watch for the great winter trouble; 
I mean the maggot. This is more or less\in 
evidence. Anvhow, one should always be on 
the look-out for tiny. white streaks, usually at 


the base of the leaves at. the point of a plant. 


Follow these marks with a needle, or some- 
thing ‘as pointed, and ‘in the end the insect 


themselves fo - 
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in winter. 


may be caught; if not careful, however, not 


before the centre of such plant has been 
damaged beyond repair. 

Returning to the flowering plants, I make 
a point of removing any yellow or decaying 
leaf, and am at all times keen on the little 
brown spots known as rust. The only way 
to prevent its spread is to cut away a leaf the 
momentia spot is found. If allowed to spread 
it is certain to get the mastery of the culti- 
vator, I have lately seen a greenhouse’ filled 
with plants practically useless through such 
neglect. Affected - stock has come into my 
own care this year, but it has, like the rest, 
been made clean. This shows that a disease 
need not worry if taken in time. / 

Increasing stock may go on through the 
winter, and jt usually happens that there is a 
sort or two with which we have difficulty to 
get cuttings from just when these are wanted. 
Provide a box about 6 inches deep and keep 
‘it in the place where the flowering plants are 
growing. Cover with glassiand shade. Here 
a cutting may be popped in: at any time. I 
should be extremely cautious in the use of 
stimulants during the dull days. Tihe vouth 
and vigour of newly-flowering specimens 
should keep them going till the turn. of the 
year when the days lengthen. Thinking to 
give the same a fillip it would be easy to kill 
the tender roots. ELime-waiter—that is, the 
liquid in wihich lime has been placed, is not at 
all bad, however, and tends to keep the soil 
sweet at any time. Usually if there be any 
slight appearance of bad health, drvness at 
the root and abundance of air will brin 





things round jin winter. SURREY. 
Anthracite coal, 
Anthracite coal will burn freely, but 


it requires more draught than coke or ordi- 
nary coal. It also gives out far more heat, 
is more steady and lasting, also cleaner than 
coke, and will suit any boiler, large or small. 
My boiler is a check end saddle, with nearly 
600 feet of 4-inch pipes, half of which are ina 
stove, where the temperature is never allowed 
to go below 60 degs:; the rest are in a green- 
house and fernery. 
9 p-m., and at 7 the next morning it is nice 
and bright with the water seldom below roo 
degs. I burn all the ashes and nothing leaves 
the stoke-hole but clinkers. Frequently 
during this autumn I have not touched the 
fire between 9 p.m. and noon of the following 
day. A friend of mine burns coal and coke 
mixed, and it costs him nearly double in pro- 
portion to what it does me, and in cold 
weather he has to spend half his time stoking. 
I sweep the flues out about twice a year and 
then do not get more than half a peck of dust 
or soot, which is much less than I should get 
if I burned coke, N. 





I am now burning anthracite in pre- 
ference to cole in one of the perpetual-burn- 
ing Scandinavian stoves in a warm green- 
house. I find anthracite burns as freely as 
coke, or more so, under the same conditions. 
It gives much more heat, is more reliable, 
and lasts just about twice as long. I fill my 
Stove only once in 24 <hours. It is much 
cleaner than coke, making less than half the 
quantity of ashes and no clinkers. It gives 
off fewer fumes, and js less trouble to brealx 
up. 

—— Having given anthracite a fair trial 
with 
that the advantage js 
Anthracite may answer when there is a great 
draught, but if such is not the case the 
anthracite coal lies dead and refuses to burn. 
It also. requires frequent attention, as if too 
much be put on at once the fire goes out en- 


I make up the fire about. 


- Separately heating from 1,800 


several classes of boilers, I have found: 
all in favour of coke. 


¥ 
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tirely. Some few 
leading establishments in the neighbourhood 
of London there was a house where a fire was 
-only lighted when there were signs of a severe 
frost, and 
anthracite coal was used to get up the heat 
and entirely failed, the frost having got into 
the house. Next night was equally severe, 
and recourse was had to coke, with which 
there was not the slightest difficulty in main- 
taining a sufficient heat. I have also tried it 
in saddle boilers with the same result. I have 
found a mixture of anthracite coal and coke 
answer well, the cole preventing the coal 
from “ caking ’’ and so checking the draught. 
I understand that anthracite is largely used 
by some of our London market growers, and 
it would be well to have their opinion of it. 
The only advantage I could find in anthracite 
over coke was that there were no clinkers nor 
ashes, but in: a boiler kept clean and well 
stoked, all the refuse of coke, with the excep- 
tion of the clinkers, may be burnt up. X. - 





When we come to the question of 
whether the same fire-stove that js used for 
burning coke in and where you can hardly 
have too slow a draught is the Best fireplace 
for burning anthracite, I should then doubt 
the advisability of using it without making a 
wider space between the bars. Naturally, if 
you have a high chimney with a good draught 
you_can easily regulate the influx of cold air 
underneath the bars. - Another point is that 
the less anthracite coal is stirred once it is 


put on the fire in a thin layer the better: in. 


fact, it wants no raking about at all. Your 
correspondents admit that they find no 
clinkers; then why js there any necessity for 
raking it about as inexperienced gardeners in- 
variably do? I know. of some amateur gar- 
deners in my neighbourhood who make up 
the fire only once a day, and when they come 
home at night they put some coal on. They 
hardly have any refuse, and if it is coming on 


a cold night they give more draught under- 
; A. 


neath the fire. 





My experience of this coal is that by 
the use of half coal and coke a good steady 
fire is maintained for a longer period than 


with coke alone, especially when the damper - 


is partially closed. I have burned all coal 
with good results in some boilers. 
use with but little attention coke and coal in 
equal proportions in the 
Medal boilers, these two together. or 
feet to 2,000 
feet of 4-inch piping, including houses that 
require forcing temperature and others -com- 
paratively cool. A supply put on once after 
the men leave work js sufficient to keep the 
temperature right till 7.30 next morning. J] 
think in many cases more depends upon the 
stoker than the fuel he has to burn, eth 


A: W. C. 





Damp in the greenhouse, 


It is a difficult matter, especially in large 
towns and their suburbs, to prevent loss of 
cuttings, plants, and blossoms i 
houses during the -winter from _ excessive 
moisture. Of course, where artificial heat 
can be used at will there need not be any 
difficulty, {ine 
expense more or less. In these days there 
is economy in the use of fuel; but where 
choice plants are grown there should not be 


any false economy in the matter of heat. In. 


years ago in one of the. 


Here we 


Trentham and Gold. 


this having suddenly come on, ~ 


in green- . 


but to provide such heat means 


the ordinary greenhouse, , however, all neces-.. 


sary watering must be dene early in the fote= (08) 
noon and spilled water wiped up immediately. 


When the weather will permit, ventilation, 


if properly attended to, will assist much in 


preventing lodgment. of moisture on plants; 
and the regular removal of decaying leaves 
and petals will also help. Hants. 




















of planting ; 
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 UROSES. 





Single Rose Vesuvius. 


may have grown an undue length. The bril- 
liant red variety figured is quite new, and will 
probably be in commerce in the autumn of 
next year, 


- This variety is one of a charming set of 
bedding sorts raised by Messrs. S. McGredy 
and Son, Portadown. The better known of 
all, perhaps, is Isobel, carmine, with white 


towards the central yellow anthers, and it is 
particularly attractive during warm weather. 
A later variety is Ethel James, considered 
by some the finest of all the single Roses, 
and taking after the last-named in colouring. 


It has, however, exceptional substance of 


petal. The habit of these modern singles is 
of a dwarf, free-flowering character, which 
‘makes them most useful in the mass. They 
should be but little pruned after the first year 
simply cutting away decaying 
branches, and shortening any. shoot which 





Single Rose Vesuvius. . 


: Among the Roses, 


Although popular imagination associates 
Roses mainly with summer, their value in 
autumn is no less real. The days are gone 
when for blooms of the tyne of Fisher Holmes, 
Victor Hugo, and Horace Vernet one had to 
put up with plants which seldom flowered 
longer than two months in early summer, and 
finished the remainder by making a mass of 
robust growth. Though we still occasionally 
plant a few of these grand old Hybrid Per- 
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petuals, their position is not one of promi- 
nence. That is reserved for the Teas and 
their hybrids, which from June until frost 
are never without bloom. This year they have 
done exceptionally well; in fact, there are 
in early October buds which, with open 
weather, will carry on the display until Decem- 
ber. Of many Roses which, apart from any 
other property they may possess, have the 
necessary freedom of growth which makes for 


autumn. blooming, a few of recent introduc- 
tion may be worth naming: Sovereign, is a 
splendid yellow, and must have a future for 
bedding; Mrs. Redford, a bright orange 
apricot, is wonderfully free, and the foliage 
appears to be mildew proof; Padre, is a de- 
lightful blend of coppery scarlet, and never 
better than in cool, dull weather; H. P. 
Pinkerton, bright scarlet, is a variety which 
will be welcome to all who dread mildew, 
for its foliage is one of the best resisters of 
this fungus I have’ come across; Dorothy 
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Page Roberts combines coppery pink and 
apricot yellow in a manner which few Rose- 
lovers can resist, its habit, too, is free and 
branching; Dandy, in rosy apricot, is a little 
gem; and my best pink is Ethel Somerset, a 
lovely flower, and_ possessed of more fragrance 
than the average newcomer. 

ROsEs IN pots.—The time has arrived when 
Roses in pots for forcing should be attended 
to. The season has favoured the growth of 
a lot of strong wood, and, contrary to what 
I expected, it is ripening pretty much as early 
as usual. A mistake which is often made 
with pot Roses is that of too frequent potting, 
and being over-anxious to get them into big 
pots. Personally, I have no use for plants 
when they get beyond 9-inch pots; very often 
they are planted out before they reach that 
stage. The reason is that I find young speci- 
mens the most serviceable. As a rule we 
begin with the plants.as received from. the 
nursery this-month, growing them for a 
season in the open in 6-inch pots. The follow- 
ing autumn they are overhauled for the pur- 
pose of attending to the drainage, and afford- 
ing a top-dressing of good loam, to which 
has been added a liberal amount of bone- 
meal. Such plants introduced into heat 
gradually from December rarely fail to pro- 
duce early blooms of good quality. When 
they are stood in the open about June, every 
encouragement is afforded with the object of 
promoting new growth, for in pots, as in the 
open garden, it is this which counts for every- 
thing. This brings us to their third season 
in pots, and assuming they are healthy, larger 
ones will be required for their future welfare. 
In these, and it is rarely we exceed 8 inches 
in size, plants will remain, with an annual 
top-dressing, for three or four seasons, and 
continue to bloom well. It is often said that 
Roses are gross feeders. Unfortunately, the 
tendency is to do the feeding while the 
plants are flowering, and leave them to take 
care of themselves afterwards. This treat- 
ment does not satisfy those which have to be 
forced. If new growth has to develop 
properly, stimulants must be freely applied 
from the time the plants are stood in the 
open until nearly the time for the annual 
overhauling in autumn. From then until 
they are taken into the forcing house, a cold 
frame and very little clear water suffice. 

CLIMBING RosEs.—Ramblers of the Wichu- 
raiana section root so freely from cuttings that 
it Is an easy matter to work up a stock by 
inserting at this season shoots taken-off with 
a heel from growth made last year. Choose 
a plot where it will not be necessary to disturb 
the plants until next autumn. Have the soil 
gritty, and arrange the cuttings a few inches 
apart. The one thing needful then for root 
formation is firmness. Although the pruning 
of these climbers is a task which should be 
taken in hand immediately after flowering, 
pressure of other work at that time very often 
means delay until the usual autumn clearing- 
up comes on. Some discretion is necessary, 
for all varieties do not admit of the rtile-of. 
thumb method of cutting out all the growth 
Which has flowered. Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
and Emily Gray, for instance, produce fine 
shoots from last year’s wood, and to cut this 
out at the base is to run the risk of a meagre 
display next season, should there not. be 
plenty of this year’s basal wood to. fill the 
allotted space. With Hiawatha and Excelsa, 
two examples of what the plants are capable 
of in good soil, one can hardly go wrong, 
for their very existence depends on the annual 
cutting out of the old wood. 

With: the planting season upon us, the ad- 
vantage of a thorough preparation of the soil 
may be pointed out. Jt is not the manure 
which one may have at hand which counts, 
for its value to the roots of Roses is lost un- 
less if is well-and deeply worked in during 
trenching. 


- flower. 
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Roses for massing. 


Within recent years a change has taken 
place in the taste for cultivating the favoured 
At one time, be it in beds or any 
other position, a great idea was to have a 
number of varieties; to-day, however, the 
majority of folk prefer a bed a mass of one 
sort. This, to my mind, is by far the better 
way of growing Roses, if for one thing only. 
We thus get the beds better furnished than 
of old. It is hardly possible to get, say, a 
dozen varieties that shall be alike in vigour ; 
and thus in the ancient way some sorts grew 
well, whilst others failed, and produced a 
general unkempt look to the beds.- If one 


favours variation of colouring in one bed or- 


group, I can think of nothing more likely 
to piease than, say, the beautiful Ophelia, 
salmon flesh, and its forms being planted to- 
gether, These are the type; Mme. Butterfly, 
including shades of pink; White Ophelia; 
and the newer lemon-tinted Westfield Star. 
A large plantation of these inter-mixed would 
form something at once choice and interest- 
ing. Then there is the superb Los Angeles, 
salmon-rose and yellow. One may now have 
a splendid companion to this in Wm, PF. 
Dreer, lemon yellow, slightly shaded peach. 
These two together would be splendid the 
whole season through. Take also Mme. 
Edouard Herriot. Its terra-cotta shades may 
be varied in the other form, May Marriott, 
which is of lighter colour. And, again, we 
have K. of K., Red Letter Day, and Hawl- 
mark Crimson, all slightly varied in crimson 
colouring, but much alike in growth, and 
grand for bedding if the blooms be only 
semidouble. The singles proper, as Irish 
Elegance, varied in scarlet and yellow shades ; 
Isobel, carmine and yellow, appear much 
the better when planted in groups by them- 
selves. In dealing with varieties, it is -diffi- 
cult not'to get in a catalogue way of includ- 
ing too many. Hoawever, in naming a few 
in their particular lines of colouring I shall 
note only those sorts that one can hardly 
make a mistake about; and I will also name 
a few, more or less in the novelty way, which 
have not been sufficiently tried, but which 
are bound to come to the fore. In crimsons 
there are General MacArthur, Mrs. E. Powell, 
Hadley, and Hoosier - Beauty, Hugh Dickson 
has blossoms better than any, 
that requires its*long growths to be pegged 
down is hardly a good bedder ; 
looking in a growing state, at any rate. In 
whites we have Mrs. H, Stevens and Molly 
Sharman Crawford. I would prefer these as 
being more graceful in appearance than the 
popular Frau Karl: Druschki. The Queen 
Alexandra, scarlet and gold, is a sort by itself, 
For yellow varieties I would choose from 
Golden Emblem and Mrs. Wemyss Quin; 
and of shades of yellow termed buff apricot, 
and so on; Lady Hillingdon, Gorgeous, Mar- 
garet Dickson Hamill, and Frances Gaunt 
would be among the better. In thinking of 
pinks, the old Caroline Testout comes ins 
then there are Lady Ashtown; Mme. A. 
Chatenay, Mrs. Geo. Shawyer, and, paler in 
Shades, Phariszer, Prince de Bulgarie, and 
Mme. Leon Pain. One of the best of all 
bedders.is Lady Pirrie, coppery salmon. 

A somewhat new Rose# is Mrs. Henry 
Morse, of a bright rose shade, deeper towards 
the centre; this is sure to become an es- 
teemed Variety. So, too, is Henrietta, red 
and orange blendings, a variety of. rare 
promise. Miss Willmott, in femon-white, has 
every quality of a good bedding kind. Splen- 
did sorts are Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
deep yellow ; Betty Uprichard, carmine rose; 
Sunstar, a variation in red and yellow shades ; 
Benedicte Seguin, coppery yellow, to name 
only a few. 

The small-flowered, dwarf-growing Poly- 
antha Roses should be included in any group- 


but a variety _ : 
~ shades are equally liable. 
not good- | 


‘shall name is J. G. Glassford, a crimson-lake — f : 
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The better sorts are Ellen. 
Poulsen, cherry-rose; Jessie, bright red; 

Orleans, brilliant red; Mrs. Cutbush, pale 

pink ; Coral Cluster, a charming new sort. 

There is also a new  single-flowered form 

named Alice Amos, which, when first ex- 

hibited, took the eye on account of its showy 

and distinct character. It is of-a cerise-red 

shade, with a conspicuous white centre; this _ 
gives to it the appearance of a Cineraria. 

Not only for edging are the tiny Polyanthas 

useful, but they make nice beds by them- 

selves planted pretty closely together. The _ 
flowering period lasts the whole summer and 

autumn. MAYFORD. 


ing selection. 





Recent exhibition Roses. 3 
All Roses are useful for exhibition in one : 


form or another ; more particularly in modern 
times, when the decorative side of the flower I 
has been made so prominent. There are stilt <a 


however, many cultivators who attempt to 
get the blossoms big enough to exhibit indi- 
vidually, and with an eye to perfect form. 
Such flowers are usually presented in flat 
boxes, a form of showing them certainly not 
on the increase, yet associated with important 
prizes. This note is to take into account — 
the few varieties introduced in the past few — 
years. Miss Willmott, creamy white, has~ — 
most perfect flowers, with excellent pointed .« 
centre, and reminds one of that favoured ; 


‘ 
a 
a ae 
3 

3 


show variety, Mrs. Foley Hobbs. I think 
it better because the plant is a stronger’ 
grower, and the more free to bloom. Louise 3 


Crette is a Continental variety of rare size ; 
and beauty, pure white, and for show a dis- : 
tinct gain. This is of the Hybrid Perpetual 
class, and an example of it was selected as 

the premier flower at the summer display of 
the National Rose Society, The blooms of 
Nellie Parker are. somewhat flat for an ex- 
hibition variety, but the petals are of extra | 
substance, and the ‘colour, creamy white with 
copper shadings at the base, is most attrac- _ 
tives Mrs, Hess Darlington, white with 
lemon tint, bears very large flowers, of capi- 

tal shape, and is a chaste and effective thing — 
for the purpose. The colouring of Gladys 
Holland is buff yellow, the outer petals of — 


the flowers are large. It is a most valuable ~~ 
addition. Edel, white, is somewhat readily ied 
spoiled in wet weather, but others of delicate 


The flowers of 
Mrs. Henry Morse are not of big proportions Es 
for a show Rose, but the colouring is par- 
ticularly charming—a fiery rose-pink, deeper 
towards the base of petals. A chaste shade 
of lemon yellow are the blossoms of Mrs, = 
Charles Lamplough, and these are of excel-_ 
lent exhibition formation. ‘ Mrs. George Mar- 
riott, cream with pink suffusion, is a flower 
of noble dimensions, and a specimen of it — 
obtained premier honours at the show named | 
above this last summer. ~ Modesty is another _ 
delicate shaded variety, rose and white being — 
sweetly blended. The more recent of all I 






coloured bloom of perfect shape. 

It may be interesting to note that all except 
one belong to that predominant and modern ~ | 
class, the hybrid Tea; and also that this 
great majority originated with Irish raisers— = 
two sorts of Hugh Dickson’s, the rest from 
S. McGredy and Son, Ho Ss 


Tea Roses | 
are not so hardy as the Hybrid Teas, and 
unless protection of some kind js provided in 
severe weather they will be found very much. 
weakened and sometimes killed outright. It is 
easy to avoid this by drawing up around the — 
base of the plants a mound of soil from the | 
borders or beds, thus preserving from injury 
the lower buds, which will then produce 
strong flowering shoots. : = 





’ « 


je 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Echinops or Globe Thistles. 


The possibilities of these highly-decorative 
plants might well be considered by those who 
are now engaged in planting perennials. In 
large gardens they may be advantageously 
employed in various ways, and when rightly 
placed they add much to the importance of a 
garden. In big herbaceous borders they have 
an inestimable value in the formation of im- 
posing groups, and they associate well with 


bs ™ aT =: 





erowers, they do best in a deeply-dug, well- 
manured soil in a fairly open situation, I 
saw some very flourishing groups last sum- 
mer in a large border, where many of the 
occupants were languishing from want of 
water, and this would seem to indicate that 
they are good plants for dry situations. The 
plants are readily propagated by division of 
the roots, while slips of the roots will readily 
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Echinops nivalis. 


many of their occupants. Some very telling 
effects, too, may be produced by their intro- 


‘duction into the shrubbery border, where 


their showy blue or white flower heads and 


prettily-cut foliage harmonise well with the 


surrounding greenery during the late sum- 
mer, In the rougher parts of the garden, or 
in what is generally spoken of as the wild 
garden, these plants are especially welcome, 
while stately groups might be placed at inter- 
vals on large greens. The Thistle-like, spiny 
foliage is particularly handsome, while the 
globular heads of bloom complete the beauty 
of these highly-attractive plants. 

Globe Thistles are not fastidious in their 
soil requirements, but, like most rampant 


strike if taken during the spring and inserted 
in sandy beds under hand-lights. Plants 
may also be raised from seeds, which may 
either be sown in the open ground in spring 
or in the cold frame in late summer. 
Although there are several species, not 
more than a few are generally met with in 
English gardens, -and these do not vary a 
great deal. They all have beautifully cut, 
somewhat spiny foliage, and globular heads 
of silvery white flowers. The average height 
of the plants is from 3 feet to 5 feet. The 
sorts most commonly grown are Echinops 
Ritro, ruthenica, spharocephala, and nivalis. 
Bees show a special liking for these plants, 
and where any hives are kept, it is quite 
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worth while to have a few groups of Globe 
Thistles. H. GREAVES. 





Dahlias on trial, 


This is the second year of newer varieties 
being on trial as garden plants at the Wisley 
grounds of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
That such comparison is required may be 
noted from the fact that, although the 
majority of the varieties on view had pre- 
viously been presented in a cut state before 
the floral committees in London, and were 
favourably received, it is but a small propor- 
tion that is able to stand’ the test when seen 
growing. There may be something against 
a variety in its habit of growth, its height, 
want of freedom of flowering, many things, 
indeed, whatever the individual beauty of the 
bloom may be, to stay the hand of the expert 
in recommending the same as a sort worth 
growing. 

The display this year is composed of new 
kinds, in addition to those that secured the 
mark of recognition last season, so that the 
whole should be more choice looking than was 
the case in the first trial. But is it? The varie- 
ties, at any rate, show no great improvement. 
The past season after the first two or three 
weeks since planting has been in favour of 
Dahlia growing, inasmuch as the plants have 
needed little watering, and the growth was 
excellent; not over strong, nor tall, and the 
blossoming is good. This has all come, too, 
on the same piece of ground as was engaged 
last year, with just digging and no addition 
of manure. The only item I could wish, in 
future, added would be thinning the shoots 
in most cases. A naturally-grown plant has 
faults that tend to unduly hide the blooms. 
The short-growing, bedding variety, Coltness 
Gem, is admired for this purpose. The 
plants may be put out about 18 inches apart ; 
they do not want staking, and the single red 
flowers are borne with considerable freedom. 
It starts flowering early in the season, and 
is commendable. This variety is already es- 
teemed in the North, where it originated. 
Susie is a taller growing single scarlet, which 
is excellent for the garden. It is particu- 
larly free blooming and showy. Clematis is 
also a single, noted more especially for a dis- 
tinct shade of mauve colouring ; otherwise it 
is not of extra merit. Our Annie, a variety 
in the small Pzeony-flowered type which 
struck me last year as being so nice, was 
equally good this; the colour is a pretty shade 
of salmon-pink. Another sort of the class is 
Norah Bell, carmine on yellow. This is 
choice-looking. A third named Picture is cer- ' 
tainly notable for colour, but in other respects 
faulty, perhaps. The small double-flowered, 
dwarf-growing kind named Crimson Flag, 
commented on last year, was first-rate again. 
I like this very much as a garden variety. 

The large-flowered Cactus forms are not 
taking at Wisley. Possibly this is because 
I have seen such pretty varieties in other 
places this year. Reg, however, a small type, 
appeared likely as a garden plant. By far 
the greater number of sorts on view are of 
the big-flowered decorative order, which in- 
cludes many shapes and colours. Nancy, rosy- 
pink, is at once distinct and attractive. Mrs. 
Courtney Page, mauve on yellow, is fresh- 
looking and pretty ; so is Fedora, rosy-salmon 
on yellow. Vesuvius, scarlet-red, and De 
Rose, salmon, belong to the Dutch strain of 
the flower, and judging from the number that 
took the eye at the exhibition of the National 
Dahlia Society, there will be many more* 
additions of this kind at the trials another 
year. These can, at any rate, claim good 
stems, the thing every raiser is just now try- 
ing for. I did not see any variety of the 
curious Collarette form that pleased as did 
the older one named Tuscar, and this was the 
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best one last season. Generally, these do not 
appeal to me on the plant, however pretty 
they look when cut. MayrForp. 

% 





China Asters, 


A small garden may be made gay at little 
cost with the China Aster, which, in the vari- 
ous sections, displays considerable variation 
of colour as well as form. The single form 
came from-China, but the florist has raised 
the present race of fine double kinds. The 
China Aster is a large family split up into 
distinct groups, such as the Victoria, Pzeony- 
flowered, Dwarf Chrysanthemum, The Rose, 
The Quilled, and The Emperor. Of these 
sections the Dwarf Chrysanthemum: and the 
Victoria, owing to their dwarfer habit, are 
best suited for the flower garden. They make 
neat plants, a perfect mass of bloom jin the 
early autumn, and filling the garden with rich 
colour. The taller kinds are less formal and 
are very suitable for cutting for the house. 
The Quilled Asters are, or were, delightful, 
but I fear they are not now, or at all, grown. 

Few annuals are more easily grown than 
the China Asters. Even with only the aid of 
a greenhouse and careful cultivation the 
plants may be had in bloom both in pots and 
the open. A few specimens in bloom are very 
useful for the window or for the room. The 
time to sow the seed is about the second week 
in March. Sow thinly in pots or in shallow 
boxes well drained and filled with a light soil. 
If possible place in gentle heat to promote 
germination. When the seedlings have made 
about four leaves prick them out into boxes at 
3 inches apart. If to be grown in pots they 
must be potted on until they are in s-inch 
pots, using a light soil, say loam mixed with 
well-decayed leaf-soil and some rotten 
manure. Never let them get dry, and stand 
as near the glass as possible to prevent their 
becoming drawn. If to be grown in the open 
the soil must be rich. Unless this is so the 
flowers will be small and last only a short 
time in beauty. Asters not planted in a good 
staple have a sorry itime and quickly fall-a 
prey to insect pests. China Asters are much 
troubled with earwigs, which eat the blooms. 
The best way to trap these is to place some 
small pots among the plants, putting a little 
Moss into the bottom of each, each morning 
shaking the pots over a pail of boiling water 
with some paraffin on the surface. Green-fly, 
too, often attacks them, but this pest is easily 
destroved by svringing with petroleum emul- 
sion or Quassia Extract. In recent years a 
fungus has been very destructive to Asters. 
Unfortunately, there is no remedy for this. 
The only possible preventive is ito syringe with 
sulphur. Take a double handful of this and 
mix gradually with water into a paste. This 
will be sufficient for three gallons of water, 
which should be boiling when the sulphur is 
being mixed. Dissolve two large tablespoon- 
fuls of soft soap, mix all together, and syringe 
the plants with this, more particularly at the 
base, early in the afternoon. 





Work of the week. 


The weather having been very favourable 
during the past week, the opportunity has 
been taken to bring forward arrears of Rose 
planting which had been temporarily aban- 
doned owing to the unpleasant state of the 
soil. That lovely Rose, Mrs. David McKee, 
also K. of K., Louis Leroy, a fine white glo- 
bular Rose, Princess de Sagan, Mme. Edouard 
Herriof,. Renee Wilmart, Urban, and others 
have been planted under favourable circum- 
stances, and on a piece of newly-trenched 
ground bordering the Heath Garden a large 
mass of Fellenberg has been made, where 
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it will be given more freedom than is possible 
when Roses are confined to the flower gar- 
den. These plants are on their own roots, 


and therefore we contemplate excellent re-- 


sults for many years to come, as a group of 
this Rose—a very large group, too—planted 
on its own roots over 20 years ago is as good 
and vigorous now as ever it was, providing 
annually a wealth of bloom. Where possible 
Tufted Pansies and other dwarf plants are 
being used to carpet the beds of Roses. This 
will be a great help when spring comes and 
reduce the rush of work during the busy 
season. 

Broad edgings of encrusted Saxifrages 
have been made, and having plenty of plants 
to spare these. have been used to carpet the 
ground at the top of a retaining wall. 

A bed has been prepared and filled with 
seedling Carnations, which were raised in 
March. The pretty autumn-flowering Sedum 
Ewersi has been used to form an edging in 
the Azalea garden for a distance of about 
30 yards. It is an excellent plant, and should 
be very effective in this rather prominent posi- 
tion. Plantations of Lilacs—chiefly white- 
flowered varieties on their own roots—have 
been made, and as some of these were rather 
drawn up owing to their having been left in 
close proximity to each other too long, it will 
be advisable to reduce them to half. their 
present height. A good plantation of Hollies 
has been made on the side of the carriage- 
drive. Many gardeners dislike moving these 


evergreens at this time of year, but we have 


never suffered any ill-effects from so doing, 
and this is certainly the most convenient time 
of the year to carry out such work. 

Large groups of Heath which began to 
develop signs of exhaustion have been cut 
back to within 6 inches of the ground, and, 
following the preparation of the soil, fresh 
plantations of Erica carnea in variety, E. Dar- 
leyensis, and E. cinerea coccinea have been 
made; also a group of the white Menziesia 
polifolia alba. Magnolia parviflora and M. 
rustica rubra have been planted out, a little 
peat being added to the natural soil, as this 
was of a very heavy texture. Large Yew 
boughs have been cut and erected to act as 
supports for a collection of the handsome 
large-leaved Ivies, which are required to 
form a screen. E. M. 


The Indian Virgin’s Bower 
(Clematis Jouiniana). 


Better known as C. grata, this vigorous 
and handsome climber is one of the plants 
which have gloried in the continuous rain- 
fall. Never have I seen it more effective than 
it has been this year, I grow it in a variety 
of positions. The flowers are borne in corymbs 
each 6 inches to g inches in length from the 
leaf axils, and clothe the growths to a length 
of 3 feet or more, according to tle aspect in 
which the plants are placed. Having to find 
a lot of material of late for harvest festivals, 
etc., this Clematis has been most useful and 
appreciated for winding round pillars and 
gracing other positions. It is one of the 
easiest of Clematises to grow, revelling in soil 
of moderate quality. On account of this, and 
the beautiful effect it gives at this season of 
the year, its inclusion in gardens should be 
more general than it is at present. Said to 
be a hybrid between C. Vitalba and the her- 
baceous C. Davidiana, it fills an important 
position in that it flowers at a time when the 
majority of these delightful subjects are on 
the wane and the numerous other climbing 
plants are beginning to cast their leaves. Old 
plants, once they have furnished their allotted 
Space on pergola, wall, or bower, may be 
pruned hard back each year after the manner 
of a Vine. bars al E. M. 
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_*Mascott’s Ingman, and *Renown. ee 
CERISE (pale).—Doris, *t Hawlmark Cerise. 
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December 9, 1922. 


Selection of up-to-date Sweet 
Peas. 


~The Floral Committee of the National 
Sweet Pea Society presents the following as 


an up-to-date selection of varieties placed in 


alphabetical order. * The ‘‘ asterisk ’? indi- 
cates the variety which the Floral Committee 
considers the best in each of the colour 
classes. +A “‘ dagger’ indicates a variety 
of special value for cultivation under glass. - 

Bicoror (light)—*Dora (A:M., 1915), Mrs. 
Cuthbertson and Sparkler. a 

Bicotor (dark).—Adelaide, *+tMagic, and 
Marks Tey. : 

BLur.—*Mrs. Tom Jones (A.M). 

BLuE (light).—*Colne Valley (A.M.), and 
Margaret Fife (A.M., 1915). 

Biue (dark).—*Commander Godsall and 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. 


Hardcastle Sykes 


BLusH Meee prea 
(A.M., 1905) and *t Valentine. ce 
Biusu (lilac).—Agricola (A.M., 1912) and 
*Elegance. 


CarMINE.—John Ingman (F.C.C., 1904), 


(A.M.), and Glory. 

CeERIsE  (deep).—Brilliant,  F iery Cross 
(silver medal, 1915), and *Royal Salute. 
CERISE  (scarlet).—Alex. - Malcolm 

*tRoyal Scott. : 
Cream.—*+t Matchless and Majestic Cream. 


and 
=~ 


Cream PrnK (pale).—Bridesmaid, Cecily, 


and *Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock. 
Cream Pink 

Market Pink, and *+Picture (A.M.). 

_ Crimson.—*Charity (A.M.), Field-Marshal, 

and Sunproof Crimson (A.M., 1909). 
Fancy.—*tArtistry and Prince George. 
FLusHED.—Conquest, *tFairy Queen, and 

Mrs. J. T. Wakefield (A.M.). Lay 

- LavenDer.—Austin Frederick, Powerscourt 

(A.M., 1921), and *+R. F. Felton 

S.M., 1913). 


(deep).—Giant Attraction, - 


(A.M.,-1922 ;. 


ae eee 


pe 
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LAVENDER (pale),—*+Elsie Dene, Lavender / 


(King’s), and Victory (Bolton’s), (A.M., 1915). 


Litac.—Dorothy, Italia, and *tMascott’s - 


Helio. 4 ee 
MARBLED AND WATERED.—*Birdbrook, Helen 


Pierce Spencer, and May Campbell (A.M,, © ; 


1911). { 
_ Maroon (red).—Hawlmark Maroon, Maroon 
Dobbies’), and *Splendour. : 
Maroon (dark).—Ravenswing, The Sultan 
(A.M., 1921), and *Warrior. 
Mauve.—*tKing Mauve, 
way, and Shamrock. 
OraNGE.—Golden Glory, Orange (Dob- 
bies’), and *+Tangerine Improved. 
ORANGE (pink).—*tGeo. Shawyer (A.M.) 


and King Alfred. 


ORANGE (scarlet).—*+ Gloriosa (A.M.), The 
President, 
IgII). Le 
PICOTEE EDGED (cream ground).—Cherub 
and *Jean Ireland (F.C.C., 1915). 


PICOTEE EDGED (white ground).—*Annie Ire- _ 


land and Elsie Herbert (A.M., 1906). 
Pink (pale).—*+Daisybud (AM.), Mavis, 
and Pink Pearl. 


Pink (deep).—*tHawlmark Pink (A.M.), — 


Hebe, and Pink (Unwin’s). 


Purpte.—Le Madhi, *Royal Purple (A.M.,. 


1914), and Royalty. Bes 
Rose.—Private Jack Smellie, Rosabelle, 

and *Sunset (Bolton’s), (A.M., 1921). - 
SALMON, — *tBarbara (F.C.C., 

Liberty,.and Melba. : 


ScarLet.—*tHawlmark Scarlet, Mascott’s 


Phyllis, and 


Scarlet, and Scarlet (Dobbies’). 
STRIPED AND. FLAKED.—Loyalty, 
*Senator Spencer. sau 
Wuirr.—*tEdna May Improved, King 
White (A.M., 1912), and Mascott’s White. ._ 
Waite (tinted)—These are dark-seeded 
varieties. *Constance Hinton and MissBurnie. 


. Lr Wry ate 
Queen of Nor- | 


and Tihos. Stevenson (F:C.Ga8 


1911), 
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FRUIT. 





The pruning 


The time of year is again with us when 
all fruit trees need more or less attention. 
Where there is a number of trees an early 
start is necessary, and this without waiting 
until every bit of foliage has fallen, if the 
work is to be finished before the coldest 
weather sets in, as pruning is far from a 
pleasant occupation under such 
stances. Summer pruning lessens the work 
of to-day to a certain extent, yet when the 
trees are practically leafless one can much 
better see what wood is unnecessary for the 
benefit of the tree, especially big bush, pyra- 
mid or standard trees of wide dimensions. 
Horizontal trained, on account of the.flow of 
sap being somewhat checked, are prone to 
form a multiplicity of spur growths, especially 
if not disbudded—and there is not enough of 
this done except in the case of Peaches, 
Apricots, and Cherries. A few of the oldest 
and badly-placed spurs should be removed 
annually. The pruning saw is the best tool 


for this, cutting close up to the place of 


origin, afterwards smoothing the cut over 
spurs with a chisel, finishing off with a rub 
of Stockholm tar or painter’s knotting. In 
some instances,. where the spurs are not 
crowded, but far away from the wall or 
branch, and look unsightly, a shortening of 
the same may well be carried out at the 
winter pruning, though, on the other hand, 
these frequently fail to start afresh when an 
old tree is the culprit. This remedy may 
mean losing a few fruit buds, but it will 
greatly benefit the tree for \future years. 
Light, sun, and air will have a much better 
chance of ripening the summer’s crop, like- 
wise the wood that produces the fruit buds. 
AJjthough stress has been laid on trees 
trained against walls or trellis in the open, 
the remarks apply equally to trees that have 
greater freedom, whose only training depends 
upon surimer pinching and the knife in win- 
ter to maintain the tree in the symmetrical 
form desired. No secateurs have yet come 
under my notice that make such a clean 
cut as does the pruning knife. This, in con- 
junction with the other two implements pre- 
viously mentioned, all. keenly sharpened, will 
suffice to carry out the work within reach. 


circum- ~ 


of fruit-trees. 


The long-handled tree pruner up to 14 feet in 
length may be necessary for big trees, but 
with a ladder worked in between the main 
branches the major portion can be got at as a 
rule. Trees that yield an average crop an- 
nually need but little pruning. It is those 
that make gross wood that fail to carry much 
fruit, and the more one cuts theystouter the 
growth, unless the roots are dealt with as 
well. Side shoots should be cut back to two 
or three buds, the leading shoots to nine or 
ten buds, when extension of the tree is de- 
sired. Apples, Pears, and Plums come under 
this routine, but it is well known to all who 
cultivate hardy fruit that Apricots and sweet 
Cherries resent the use of the knife much, 
and are much longer lived when the shoots 
are pinched or disbudded, as the case may 
require. The Morello Cherry does not ap- 
pear to be quite so fastidious. Always cut 


to a wood-bud wherever possible, this being 


longer and thinner than a fruit-bud; but 





Apple Court Pendu Plat. 


where there is no alternative, the latter should 
be cut partly out, when a wood-bud may by 
chance develop. | 

Newly-planted trees should not be pruned 
until March, shortening the leading shoots to 
about one-third of their length. I know this 
is a much debated question. Although the 
actual pruning of these trees is best left until 
spring, and the roots are at work, one need 
not hesitate to shorten extra strong, long 
shoots at planting time. These only help to 
sway the tree, which cannot but hinder root 
action. All prunings should be gathered up 
and burnt, and so destroy any insect life that 
may be secreted therein. Neglect of these 
simple precautions often fosters disease as 
well as pests. J. M. 





Cleansing fruit trees. 


The present is the best time in the whole 
year for clearing the trees of insect pests, 
for growth is dormant and strong specifics 
may be employed. All Apple, Pear, and other 
fruit trees that are affected by mussel-scale 
or: American blight should be cleansed of 
these pests directly the pruning and training 
are completed, and before top-dressings of 
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any kind are applied. In very bad cases it 
will be necessary to scrape the bark with a 
flat piece of wood or a piece of hoop-iron, 
afterwards thoroughly scrubbing with a hard 
brush. After this is done all trees should be 
thoroughly sprayed with caustic soda wash, 
or one of the effectual proprietary washes that 
can be bought ready mixed. These winter 
sprays are best applied by a knapsack sprayer, 
but in the case of a small garden a hand 
syringe with a suitable spraying nozzle does 
equally well. Care should be taken that every 
part of the tree is thoroughly wetted with 
the wash. F, W. G. 





Peaches on walls. 


It is customary to leave the pruning (of 
Peaches on south walls until later in the sea- 
son, but when the foliage has fallen, and 
when the wood is thoroughly ripened, there 
is no reason to delay the work. In pruning 
Peach-trees in the open it is advisable to lay 
in more of the young shoots than would be 
done in the case of trees under glass, but, at 
the same time, overcrowding is to be avoided. 
All old or injured wood should be cut out 
cleanly and the spacing so arranged that the 
wall is furnished with young bearing wood. 
Opinions differ as to the advisability of 
mulching the border at this time—personally, 
I believe in following that practice. After the 
training is completed, and before the mulch is 
applied, a thorough soaking of soft water will 
do-no harm. W. McG. 


The Wise Apple (Court Pendu 
Plat). 


This is a great favourite on account of its 
keeping qualities. It is a distinct-looking 
Apple, having a flattened appearance and a 
firm flesh. The tree does not make a strong 
growth. It makes a compact bush on the 
Paradise, but I prefer it as a standard for late 
supplies. In standard form it is the last to 
open its flowers, hence the name of ‘‘ Wise 
Apple.’ The fruits are very firm and sweet, 
of a bright red colour, with russet markings. 
It will do well in most districts. I have some 
bush trees which fruit freely, but the fruit 
does not keep so well as that from standards. 


Plum Denniston’s Superb. 


Those who are looking for a good Plum to 
grow in pots or to plant on a south-west wall 
will not go far astray in relying upon 
Denniston’s Superb. It makes short, free- 
bearing growths in quite a young state—and 
this cannot be said of many very excellent 
Plums. The fruits are well-flavoured, oblong 
in shape, and the rather dingy yellow skin is 
studded with purplish spots when ripeness ap- 
proaches. I have seen Denniston’s Superb 
ripen early in August in Nottinghamshire and 
hang for a prolonged time without decaying. 
When the skin shrivels the flavour is en- 
hanced, and the variety is unequalled for pre- 
serving or bottling. Scot. 





Apple Manx Codlin, 


This old,Apple is one of the most reliable 
bearers of which I have any knowledge, and 
is worth planting where early fruits are in 
request. It attains to a usable condition in 
August, and remains in season until October 
is well advanced. In large gardens trees on 
the Crab stock are to be preferred, but where 
space is limited trees on the Paradise stock 
are better—and they never fail to give a good 
return when established. 


W. McGurFroc. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 





Flower garden, 


Some early-flowering shrubs. 

We are indebted to flowering shrubs for 
some of the very earliest blossoms of the 
year. Before even the winter Aconite or the 





Fig. 1,—Spray of Daphne Mezereum., 
A, flower; B, berry. 


most precocious Crocus, before the Arabis 
or the sheltered Snowdrop, there are shrubs 
which bloom and whose blossoms laugh at 
the worst winter can do to them. The Christ- 
mas Rose (Helleborus niger) is almost the 
only other flower of which as much can be 
said, There are shrubs in bloom before New 
Year dawns. The sweetly-scented, yet ex- 
ceedingly modest, Daphne Mezereum, like 
the Violet, betrays its presence by its sweet- 
ness very often before Christmas Day. The 
ordinary and well-known Laurustinus, none 
the less beautiful because of its ubiquity, car- 
ries over from the late autumn. I have often 
had a vase of the yellow deciduous Jasmine 
(J. nudiflorum) on my table in mid-winter, 
and in a mild season there are several to 
swell the list of those to be had in bloom in 
January. Up to the present I have touched 
but little upon flowering shrubs, though pass- 
ing reference has been made to them, but 
when we come to consider the great part 
they play in our spring and summer land- 
Scape, We are more inclined to place them in 
their proper perspective. It is essential, I 
think, that even beginners, ought to know 
something of their merits and uses, so that an 
appreciation of their real value may become 
part of their horticultural acquirements. My 
ambition is to help them to. it. 

The class of shrubs classified as ‘ flower- 





Fig, 2.—Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium, 


ing ”’ is a very large one, and its representa- 
tives are in bloom practically all the year 
round. There are seasons when it is more 
conspicuous than at others, the most impos- 
ing display being undoubtedly from mid-May 


till mid-June. or several reasons I shall 
confine myself this week to a certain section, 
those blooming January-March, and of these 
[ shall only bring to notice some of the 
better known varieties as being most suitable 
for beginners. But, inter alia, I might re- 
mark that for more advanced readers who 
like to keep to the fore-front and know the 
latest, the pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
week by week, afford better facilities than 
any other journal of its character. The period 


January-March is not usually associated with 


flowers, and except for the more precocious 
bulbs and one or two Alpines, it would be 
practically a_dead season but for flowering 
shrubs. Of course, even these are not plenti- 
ful, a fact which only enhances their value. 


DaPHNE MEZEREUM (Fig. 1), as I have al- 
ready noted, is first. I do not know how 
early this was established in this country, 
but, to the best of my belief, it was some cen- 
turies ago if contemporary writings can be 
relied upon. It is a modest growing shrub, 
one of the hardiest, and cannot be considered 
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Fig. 3.—Prunus Pissardi. 


ornamental, apart from its blossom and its 
subsequent berries, but as these between them 
carry on for nearly a year, it is not to be 
despised. The flowers come after the fall of 
the leaf and thickly clothe the wood. Indeed, 
no wood is visible between them, ‘the small- 
ness of the florets being amply compensated 
for by the density in which they are produced. 
Many an old-fashioned cottage garden shel- 
ters some of the finest ‘specimens to be found, 
for it thrives well in old cultivated soil, where, 
though it is intensely hardy, it yet enjoys the 
little protection which most old gardens pro- 
vide. _The type has rosy-red flowers, dull 
rather than bright, and there is a white, or 
whitish, form which | am not going to re- 
commend. 


LAURUSTINUS might be called an equal first, 
for it is in bloom now and will go on for 
months. If an equally meritorious shrub were 


_introduced, as free-flowering and as early, and 


it happened. to be expensive, it would pro- 
bably be made a fuss of, but our old and well- 
tried friend is not contemned by. those who 
know its worth. For one thing, it is ever- 
green, and such are flower and foliage, that 
a well-filled vase in January is not to be de- 
spised, Its one demerit is that it does not 
last many days when cut, but as an offset to 
this you may “cut and come again.”’ It 


may be planted now in any ordinary garden 
soil. 


a + 
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BERBERIS (Mahonia) AQuIFOLIUM is a shrub 
‘of a very different type (Fig. 2), Probably 
you all recognise it. With me it is almost 
a_prime favourite, for nowhere else in the 
winter can I find such handsome foliage and 





Fig. 4.—Ribes sanguineum. 


such cheerful golden flowers. Its inherent 
beauty may be appraised by the fact that 
florists highly prize it in the making up of 


floral designs. It is ornamental when grow-. 


ing, and it is equally so when cut. A surface 


_ tooter, it may be grown in shallow soils, and 


it is extremely hardy. Really, it is a rapid 
grower, but as this is more spreading than 


erect, it is generally looked upon as slow. 


Earlier I adverted to 


JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM. This I must class 
with the winter flowering shrubs, though its 
habit is climbing. As its name implies, it is 
a naked bloomer, that is, it blooms before the 
foliage comes. It is exceedingly floriferous, 
the flowers extending all along the newer- 





Fig. 5.—Forsythia suspensa, 


wood. They gleam like golden stars, and 


their brightness is their great merit. Though 
of a different genus, it is like an earlier For- 


sythia. There can be no excuse for a dull 


wall or a flowerless pergola in mid-winter 
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while we have such a serviceable and satis- 
factory plant to hand. We must not expect 
everything ; then we shall not be disappointed 
to know that this variety has not the exquisite 
perfume of the ordinary Jasmine. 

PRuNUS PissARDI (Fig. 3), together with 
other forms of Prunus flowens very early. I 
have been cutting sprays of the white-tinted 
blossoms when February snowstorms have 
been beating upon them. Its flowers resem- 
ble very closely those of its humbler relative 
the black Thorn. —Tihis particular variety is 
selected not because it is better than others 
in February, but because it remains highly 
decorative throughout the whole season, 
owing to the coloured foliage, almost the 
colour of a copper Beech. It grows into quite 
an ample tree, but | like it in bush form, so 
that its sprays of blossom may be closer to 
the eye. It will grow where any other tree 
(especially if it be a fruit tree) will grow, 
and is one which | should find it impossible 
As the Prunus 
begins to fade the 

AmyGpaLus, or Almond, begins to burst its 
and altogether more attractive 


flowers. It is grander and more attractive 


- only because it is larger, and perhaps colour, 


the first bit of colour ot the kind, has some- 
thing to do with it. I think that if we all 
knew what an easy tree the Almond is to 
grow there would be very few gardens lack- 
ing one. No need is there to commend the 
lesser-known yarieties, for the ordinary kind 
would take a lot of beating. It occupies con- 
siderable space when full grown, but if 
planted as a standard other shrubs may be 


planted under it. 


Rises, or Flowering Currant, always has 
been popular. It is brightly coloured and is 
early. March sees it in full bloom, unless the 


‘winter has been exceptionally sharp (Fig. 4). 


A solitary bush of this will light up an other- 


~ colour. 


wise dull border as nothing else can so early 
in the year, for it grows with even greater 
freedom than does the fruiting Black or Red 
Currants. The peculiarly strong aroma of 
the Black Currant is fully shared by the 
Ribes, and though this particular scent is too 


= pungent for my liking, the majority like it. 
_ Even if its scent were obndxious, it would 


still. be grown, for it is pretty as it grows, 
“it is very free of its bloom, and is more than 
anything the true harbinger of spring. It 
will grow nearly anywhere, and can easily 
be struck from cuttings. Close upon these 
come the 


Forsyruias (Fig. 5). I mentioned the yel- 


low Jasmine as being like an earlier For- 
-sythia, as, indeed, it is; but the latter is more 
_floriferous still. 


A shrub of it in bloom is a 
‘glowing mass of yellow, not quite so deep in 
hue as the Jasmine, but still a rich golden 
It stands out distinct from every- 
thing else, and harmonises well with a plant 
of Ribes. E 


Add to this, that as the Forsythias bloom, 
so do the leaf buds of adjacent plants begin 
to respond to the spring, and the total effect 
is prettier than when foliage is lacking. 

I find my space is exhausted before my sub- 
ject, but I want particularly to add that the 
present is quite a good. time to plant most 


flowering shrubs. Though most of them are 


so easy to grow, it must not be forgotten that 
they do better when planted well and in suit- 
ably prepared soil. Make a hole double the 
size your shrub requires and fill in again, the 
very breaking of the soil being in itself a 
high form of cultivation. The roots will then 
find themsetves in soil not impervious, but 
especially broken for their benefit. Their 


_after-care is a matter of mere routine, and is 


of the slightest, very little even being called 
for in the way of pruning. F, J. F. 
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Fruit, 


Hints for learners in fruit culture. 

It is a common fault among writers who 
are experienced in gardening to forget that 
many of their readers are beginners, to whom 
a large number of the common terms in con- 
stant use among gardeners require some ex- 
planation, These writers forget that the best 
teachers use the simplest and most easily 
understood language, as well as illustrations. 

In a garden where there are glass, wood, 
and brick structures devoted to the production 
of early supplies of fruit, flowers, and veget- 
ables, a new year of gardening has already 
commenced. A remark which also applies to 
the flower garden among the bulbous and 
hardy herbaceous plants; and in the kitchen 
garden, withthe covered-up Seakale and Rhu- 
barb roots, with earliest sown Radishes and 
Lettuces in frames. In the orchard and fruit 
garden, planting has been done and pruning 





Hea. paper 
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and spraying begun. One of the activities of 
the season is that of mulching newly-planted 
trees and staking them—if required, 
STAKING AND MutciinGc.—All newly-planted 
trees—not fruit trees only—should be sup- 
ported and steadied against wind-pressure. 
By staking we mean affixing in the soil near 
the tree, after (or before) it has been planted, 
a tall stake about 15 inches longer than the 
stem of the tree extends above the ground, 
and sufficiently strong to successfully with- 
stand a considerable amount of wind-pressure 
for several years. Usually it is better to 
drive the stake into the ground at about 3 
inches on the windward side of the exact 
centre of the hole. In the case of a standard 
tree with a.stem 6 feet high, the stake should 
be 7 feet 3 inches in length. Trees with 
shorter stems, of course, require shorter 
stakes. The cheapest and best stakes for 
durability are the extra strong Bamboo canes, 
usually stocked by good nurserymen. These 





_double knots at the back of the stake. 
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last as long as the trees require their support, 
and after they have been carefully extracted 
from the ground they are usually found to 
be good for further use. The best tying 
material is strong tar cord, or extra strong 
tarred string, to be obtained from nearly all 
rope-spinners. ‘The protective bands to be 
placed around the stem of the tree may con- 
sist of coarse brown paper. This material, 
When cut into strips about g inches or 10 
inches in length, and 4 inches to 6 inches in 
breadth, is almost unequalled in efficacy and 
durability when properly wrapped around the 
stem of the tree and tied in place by the 
tarred cord or string ; then twisted a few times 
between the tree and the stake and passed 
several times around the stake and secured in 
The 
paper is extraordinarily durable, and insect 
pests do not find it so cosy as old cloth or hay- 
band collars; in fact, they seem to avoid it, 
since I failed to find any pest established under 
the paper collars. 

When the staking and two ties and bands 
have been carefully fixed upon the trees, and 
all treading ended, the trees should be 
mnulched. Of course, ordinary stable manure 
is the best for this purpose, its service being 
three-fold : = 

(1) It helps to keep the soil warm for the 
roots ; (2) it retains the moisture for the roots ; 
(3) it supplies, in sufficient quantity, food for 
the roots. 

In default of stable manure a covering of 
leaves, a foot in depth, will render almost 
similar service. In either case the layer of 
manure, or leaves, should overlap the hole 
excavated for the tree by a foot all around, 
and extend right up to the base of the stem. 
In the absence of leaves (and on no account 
should leaves be collected from or near to 
tarred roads or streets for this purpose) some 
of the partly decayed refuse from the rubbish 
corner may be used, avoiding all noxious 
weeds. Such rubbish, in the process of decay, 
will afford a little nourishment to the trees 


and assist in keeping their roots warm and 


active. 

No matter how humble or simple the gar- 
den operation, if it be worth doing let it be 
well done, and proceed step by step until the 
mastery is achieved over small things. 


Ja 








VEGETABLES, 


Late Peas. 


I note with interest the long season of 
Peas in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, October 
28th. It is one of my particular studies to 
have this choice vegetable over a long season. 
Since May 1o up to November 14 I have 
gathered Peas every day, just missing a few 
days in September and October. The present 
lot is just as good as the first when cooked. 
| grow Early Multiple, which is my favourite, 
for first ‘(sometimes I sow it for late use), 
Telephone, Telegraph, and Admiral Beatty. 


[ also grow Autocrat and Gladstone Se- 
lected.. I usually prepare the ground in 


winter, working in a fair amount of fresh 
loam, but net much manure, as I believe 
manure is the cause of all the mildew. 


T. W. 





Early Potatoes. 


Tihose who force early Potatoes in pots will 
now be making a start. The tubers ought to 
be looked over and set, crown upward, in 
shallow boxes in a temperature of 45 degs. 
When well started, three sets can be placed 
in a 10-inch pot—leaving, of course, room for 
earthing-up at a later date. Place the pots 
where they can have plenty. of light as soon 
as the plants are well through the soil. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Cucumbers. 

To have good strong plants for setting out 
early in the New Year they should be raised 
at the present time. In a sharp heat the 
young plants grow quickly, and by the time 
the house is made ready for them they will be 
of good size and eventually come into bear- 
ing long before those raised from a sowing 
made at the orthodox period—i.e., the first 
week in the New Year. There is no better 
method of sowing than to use small 60-sized 
pots, sowing one seed in each, the pots being 
filled with light, rich loamy compost. The 
raising can be carried out in a propagating- 
case or under a handlight or cloches. It 
matters not which, so long as there is good 
top and bottom heat. Great care is required 
after the plants are up, as they must be kept 
from becoming drawn. A light position near 
the glass is essential, and in the absence of 
such a position a temporary shelf fixed over 
the hot-water pipes at the front of the house 
will answer the purpose for the time being. 
When ready for a shift, the balls should be 
placed low down in the pots to encourage the 
emission of roots from the stems, The com- 
post should contain a good percentage of 
fibrous loam well pulled to pieces. More 
plants than are actually required should be 
raised so that none but vigorous examples 
need be used for setting out. 


Late Grapes. 


Particular care is needed in a season like 
the present, both to prevent the berries decay- 
ing, on the one hand, and the skins shrivel 
ling on the-other. To avoid the former 
calamity anything approaching a damp atmo- 
sphere must be guarded against—not only 
must the paths and border surfaces be kept 
dry, but a gentle heat maintained in the pipes 
also which will ensure a free circulation of air 
and prevent stagnation of the atmosphere. 
The admittance of air by the ventilators while 
outside conditions are so humid must be done 
with great care and only when the weather 
is fine and light. Shrivelling of the skins 
of the berries js generally though not always 
due to the employment of too much fire-heat. 
In such cases the remedy is obvious. The 
exception to this rule is when the borders 
are allowed to become unduly dry. Once 
this happens no amount of water will restore 
them to their normal condition, but matters 
can be prevented from going from bad to 
worse by 
will stave off the evil until the time arrives 
for bottling the Grapes. The border in such 
a contingency should afterwards be covered 
with a good thickness of dry litter and an 
extra amount of fire-heat employed for a few 
days to counteract the moisture, a certain 
amount of which, in spite of all precautions, 
will be given off from the border. When there 
are but a few bunches hanging in a vinery, it 
is then far more economical in every way to 
remove and bottle them. 
be freely aired and the Vines, if the leaves 
are down, pruned and afterwards cleaned as 
Opportunity offers. 


Late Melons. 


Keep the atmosphere warm and dry in the 
house in which the latest crop is ripening, or 
about to do so, and beyond preventing the 
foliage flagging, keep the soil about the roots 
on the dry side, otherwise there will be a de- 
ficiency of flavour. Allow the fruits to hang 
until they are quite ripe, then cut and place 
them in the fruit room. If allowed to hang 
after maturity is once reached, the flavour be. 
comes adversely affected. A. W. 


affording just as much water as - 


The vinery can then’ 


Midland Counties, 


Early Peaches. 5 

Where ripe Peaches are required in May, 
the earliest house should now be closed. 
Syringe the trees lightly in the mornings and 
early afternoons, according to the weather, 
and do not allow the night temperature to 
exceed 48 deg., but the thermometer may rise 
to 60 deg. with sun-heat during the day. 
Admit a little air on favourable occasions and 
keep the roots moist. If 

SUCCESSION PEACH HOUSES have not been 
cleansed, the trees pruned, and borders top- 
dressed, this work should be done without 
delay. Keep the roots moist and lightly top- 
dress the borders with rich loam mixed with 
bone-meal, and for old trees a few handfuls 
of Le Fruitier or other approved fertiliser. 
Late trees with roots in an unsatisfactory 
condition may be attended to, taking out the 
soil to the drainage, carefully preserving the 
fibrous roots and replanting them in fresh 
compost. Add plenty of burnt soil and old 
lime rubble to the soil in which young trees 
are growing, but use no manure except bone- 
meal. Prune young trees as little as possible, 
and endeavour to check grossness by light 
annual root prunings, and permitting them 
to mature a heavier crop of fruit than would 
be advisable in “other circumstances. The 
pruning of the latest trees should follow 
quickly the same work in succession houses. 
The mild weather has not suited late trees, 
and where Chrysanthemums are still in the 
houses they should be removed at the first 
opportunity to enable the trees to have a com- 
plete rest for some time before they are 
started. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Cut down any of the plants on which the 
blooms are fading. Plants which are required 
to furnish cuttings should be removed to a 
light position, where, given careful attention, 
they will produce sturdy suckers. The prompt 
removal of. plants which have ceased to be 
attractive will permit of the inclusion in the 
display of many later-flowering varieties 
Which are now coming into bloom. The 
latest plants should be still in a cool structure 
where abundant ventilation can be given, 
whenever the outdoor conditions are favour- 
able. 


Wall climbers. 


should now be looked over and the shoots 
secured to their supports. Pruning, for the 
most part, should be left until spring, merely 
thinning out crowded growths for the pre- 
sent. Anything of doubtful hardiness should 
be protected. Spruce branches worked in 
thinly amongst the shoots, or tied over, will 
answer the purpose and admit a fair amount 
of light and air, thus dispelling moisture more 
quickly than when closer-protecting materials 
are employed. Excessive moisture during 
winter is disastrous to many plants. 


Endive, 

Lift some of the more forward plants and 
place them in a cold pit for forcing. Later 
batches should be protected from frost and 
heavy rains. Box frames may be used, or the 
plants may be transplanted to cold pits. Per- 
fect darkness is necessary to blanch and 
prepare Endive for use. Guard against 
excessive damp. 

Freesias. 

The earliest batch is now Showing the 
flower spikes, and these are afforded diluted 
liquid manure frequently. The inflorescences 


should be neatly staked -before the flowers 
commence to open. FiwaeGs 


4 
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Hot-bed making. 
Those who prefer to force Seakale, Aspara- 


gus, Potatoes, Carrots, and such things with | 


the assistance of hot-beds will now be mak- 
ing their preparations. Stable manure js be- 
coming more difficult to obtain, and much 
more use must be made of leaves. Equal 


parts of leaves and of manure certainly make. 


the best hot-beds, but very useful “beds can 
be built by using two parts of leaves to one 
part of manure. Blend them well together, 
and in building let the treading be firm and 
regular. Beds for Asparagus and Potatoes 
can be made 4 feet in height at the back, and 
3 feet at the front. For Carrots and Radishes 
a foot less will be found Satisfactory. Of 
course the bed must be at least 12 inches 
wider all round than the frame. 


Cold frames. Rape 
At this season damp is more likely to be 
dangerous in cold frames than a few degrees 
of frost, so that ventilation should be very 
free on all suitable days. Indeed, when th 
sun is bright it is advisable to run back the 
sashes entirely during the fore part of the day 
and early afternoon. Mats or other protecting 
material ought not to be used oftener than is 
really necessary, and, in any case, they ought 


to be removed during the day in order that 


the occupants of the frames may receive as 
much light as possible during the short days. 


Greenhouses. - = 
There is not likely to be a scarcity of flowers. 
so long as the Chrysanthemums last, and 
where late sorts are grown the supply may 
be kept up until after Christmas. At that 
season white and yellow varieties appear to 
be preferred, but there are other good colours 
available, and .notably pinks of various 
shades. The earlier Roman Hyacinths and 
Paper-white Narcissi are useful alike for de- 
coration and for cutting. Batches can now 
be introduced into heat regularly as required. 
The Van Thol Tulips can be had round about 
Christmas, but owing to the shortness of 
their stems at that season, I do not, person- 
ally, care very much for them. The earliest 
Cinerarias of the stellate type are always use- 
ful, and the other occupants of the green- 
house may comprise such things as Primulas, 
Eupatoriums, Zonal Pelargoniums, and Sal- 


vias—all useful in their way. Fire-heat ought 
to be kept down as much as possible, any 


excess leading to outbreaks of insect pests, 
and these are at times difficult to extirpate 
without doing damage to delicate blooms. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias. J 
These useful plants will now most likely 
be in 5-inch pots, and the best place for them 
is upon a shelf in a resting vinery where frost 
is barely excluded. Merely afford the Calceo- 
larias sufficient moisture to keep them in 
good health, and if any of the plants give 


signs of pushing up a flowering spike, that — 


plant should be discarded without delay. If 
the spike be pinched out, the plant is never 
afterwards — satisfactory. An _ occasional 
vaporising—lightly. done—will keep aphis at 
bay, and this insect can very speedily destroy 
a promising batch of Calceolarias. Joaee 


Potting-shed work. Bayete 
At this season there is generally, an oppor-. 
tunity of attending to potting-shed work-in 


the way of washing and grading dirty pots, — 


sorting out and bundling stakes, and the 


general tidying up which has been delayed for 


weather, when work in the open cannot be 


repaired. W. McGurroec, 


> 


Label making, too, can be done 
when suitable wood is at hand, and any nets — 
which may be worth it can be patched or - 


. 
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Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 

- clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be, sent to the PuBLIsHER. The 
name. and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 

} used in the paper. When more than one query is 

' sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 

the name and address being added to each. As 

} GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 


Correspondence. 
| 


_, «advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
4 to in the issue immediately following their receipt, 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
ecach—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 

a more than four plants should be sent in any one 
- week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 

Of conifers the fruit should always be sent.— 
Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
_ stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
! fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
: ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 

name only-four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Blue Hydrangeas, 

| (C. F°.)—These are very popular, but there 
is always a large amount of uncertainty about 
obtaining the flowers of the right colour, even 
~ . when, as far as our knowledge goes, we 
~adopt what is considered the best means to 





secure the object in view. The following 
compost for plants in pots has been recom- 
- mended: One half should be turfy loam, 
| broken up with the hands, but not sifted, 
| the other half a mixture of peat, crushed char- 
coal, and about 2 lbs. to the bushel of iron 
filings. It is generally supposed that the blue 
colour is due to soil which has iron in it. 


Cineraria leaves unhealthy. 

(W. S. Lloyd.)—Your Cinerarias have been 
attacked by the grubs of the Marguerite 
_, Daisy fly, which burrow in the leaves of 
these Cinerarias and other composite plants 

and feed on the inner surface © When many 
“leaves are attacked so badly as those you 
send, the plants, in addition to being rendered 
unsightly, also suffer in health, The only 
way is to cut off the infested leaves and burn 
them, or if the attack has only just com- 
menced, to pinch the leaves where the grubs 
(some of which we found on the leaves sent) 
~ are. Syringing with an insecticide is of no 
avail, as it would not reach the grubs, but 
if done in time it would probably prevent 
the flies laying their eggs. 


_ TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Raising Thorns. 
(Hedge Cutter.)—Collect the berries when 


the next spring twelvemonths; by that time 
 . the fleshy portion of the berries will have 
decayed. Sow in March in drills about 


~ pare a bed some 4 feet in width, well break- 
ing the soil with a fork. If the natural staple 

| is of a heavy adhesive nature, lighten it by 
the addition of some leafsmould, wood ashes, 

or something of a like description. © Choose a 

dry day in March for sowing. Scatter the 

seed broadcast, tread it well in, and cover 
with about 1 inch of fine mould, finishing 

off by patting the same down firmly with the 


Le spade. Keep the bed free from weeds during 
the summer, and as soon as the foliage drops, 

E set the young seedlings out in lines in deeply 

5 . 

=. 


ripe, and store them away in dry sand until 


9 inches apart in well-stirred ground, or pre-. 
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dug, well manured ground, about 15 inches 
apart, and 9 inches from plant to plant. By 
the following autumn they will have grown 
into good strong plants, fit for making 
hedges or for any desired purpose. 


VEGETABLES. 


. Celery failing. 


(Celery.)—The cause of your Celery failing 
is a-check of some kind. It is very often 
caused by rank manures at planting. Too 
early moulding checks top growth (and this 
seems to be the case as regards your plants). 
Early moulding up in a wet season would 
have a tendency to cause such growth. 
Another, and a worse, fault is allowing a 


crowded growth before planting in the 
trenches. If the plants get a check in the 


seedling stage they never recover, but make 
a pithy, deformed growth, as in the case of 
the head you send us. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

W. H. B.—You cannot do better than pro- 
cure Gishurst Compound, Quassia~Extract, 
some soil disinfectant, sulphur, and paraftin 
emulsion. All these can be had from any 
horticultural sundriesman. You ought also 
to have a good supply of lime for the destruc- 
tion of slugs. 

Lady R. Christie.—It is impossible to say 
what your Aster would be worth without see- 
ing a spike of bloom. Grow it well for next 
year and submit it to the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. If given an 
Award of Merit this will increase its value. 

Spes.—Write to R. Veitch and Sons, The 
Nurseries, Exeter. The plant you refer to 
will thrive in any soil that is not too poor and 
dry on the one hand, or water-logged on the 
other. 

J. O. Thomas.—You must leave the seed- 
pods on the plant until they ripen. 

Lancastrian.—Write to Messrs. Cuthbert, 
‘nurserymen, Southgate, London, N. 

Mary Brinkley.—Kindly say whether you 
wish to force the Seakale, or are you going 
to keep cuttings for planting out next March 
for forcing in 1923. 








NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Chas. Jones.—Iris Pseudo-acorus _ foliis 
_variegatis. 

Anare.—The Spindle-tree (Euonymus ecuro- 
peeus). 

T. G. Elgin.—The Spindle-tree (Euonymus 


europeeus). 


NAMES OF FRUIT. 


E. B. -S.—The Pear is, we think, 
Lectier; the Apple, Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Chas. Bevan.—We think your Pear is St. 
Luke. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, Sussex.— 
Carnations for every purpose. 

J. W. Cole and Sons, Peterborough, 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Killiney, Co. 
Dublin.—List of fruit trees; list of Roses. 

Mr. T. H. Dipnall, Shelley Sweet Pea 
Farm, Near Hadleigh, Suffolk.—List of 
Sweet Peas, including novelties, Antir- 
rhinums, and garden seeds. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2.—List of surplus 
winter and spring flowering bulbs. A useful 
list for those who require bulbs for 
naturalising. 





Le 














Beetroot. wine. 
Can some reader oblige me with the recipe 
for making Beetroot wine? 
I°, PARTRIDGE. 


/ 
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Obituary. 


SIR- ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR. 

We regret to announce the death, at the 
age of 69, on Tuesday, November 28th, at 
Courts Hill, Haslemere, of Sir Isaac Bayley 
Balfour, King’s Botanist in Scotland and 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kdinburgh. He was the son of John H. Bal- 
four, Professor of Botany at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Sir Isaac- became Professor of 
Botany at Glasgow University in 1879, and 
held the post until 1884, when he was ap- 
pointed Sherardian Professor of Botany at 
Oxford and Fellow of Magdalen. Four years 
afterwards he returned to Edinburgh as 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
King’s Botanist of Scotland, and Professor 
of Botany in Edinburgh. He resigned his 
office in March of this year, his retirement 
marking the close of a career devoted to 
botanical research and gardening in general. 
For many years the Royal Botanic Gardens 
has been the Mecca of plant-lovers and 
students, as plants which do not grow in 
Great Britain have been successfully grown 
there; while the herbarium has also benefited 
from the many examples of plants that have 
been sent home by Farrer, Forest, Kingdon 
Ward, and others from China. To him we 
owe much for his work among Primulas, on 
which he read a paper before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and which appeared in the 
Journal of the Society. 





MR.-H. J. ELWES, F.R.S. 

It is also with regret we announce the 
death, at the age of 76, of Mr. H. J. Elwes, 
at Colesbourne Park, Gloucester, on Sunday, 
November 26th. He will be best remembered 
for his monograph of Liliums, and his work- 
on the ‘‘ Trees of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
He was a great traveller, and in the course 
of his journeys he visited, in some cases 
several times, Asia Minor, India, ‘Tibet, 
Nepaul, Sikkim, America, Chili, and Japan. 
He represented Great Britain at botanical and 
horticultural congresses at Petrograd and 
Amsterdam. He was a past Vice-President 
of the Royal Horticultural Society and a past 
President of the Royal English Arboricultural 
Society, and of the Royal Entomological 
Society of London. He was a keen entomolo- 
gist, and several years ago presented a collec- 
tion of 25,000 specimens to the Natural His- 
tory Museum. He was one of the first to be 


given the Victoria Medal of Honour. He 
leaves one son, Lieut.-Col. H. C. Elwes, 


DS-044M..V.0; 








R.H.S. Rose trials at Wisley. 

The Director of Wisley has the pleasure to 
say that the land set aside for the Rose trial 
grounds in the Gardens of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society is now ready for planting. 
He would be glad if those desiring to send 
Roses for trial this season would let him 
know as soon as possible, and will be pleased 
to send the necessary entry forms. All types 
of Roses will be included in the trials. All 
communications should be addressed, The 
Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey (goods, Horsley, L.S.W. Railway). 


The Imperial Fruit Show. 

A public meeting of those interested in the 
fruit trade was held at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture-on Friday, December 1st. Under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. Lobjoit, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Daily Mail for its 
help in the past, and it was also decided to 
hold an Imperial Fruit Show in Manchester 
during the autumn of 1923. A commnittee, 
representative of all branches of the fruit 
trade, was appointed to organise the show. 
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BEES. 


Improvement of the schedule in 
the bee section of shows. 


I am myself quite convinced that the time 
has arrived for the improvement of the 
schedule in the bee section of agricultural and 
horticultural shows in at least two ways. The 
less important of these is that wax should 
only be allowed to be exhibited for competi- 
tion when it is certified to be of the current 
or of the previous year. We are all supposed 
to be encouraging the occupation of bee-keep- 
ing. It is surely no incentive to any novice, 
or beginner of two or three years’ standing, 
when he becomes aware of the fact that bees- 
wax which has won prizes for several years 
past, and is obviously kept only for the pur- 
pose of being ‘‘ resurrected ’’ year after year, 
is often on the show staging. I have re- 
corded in this column an instance of wax 
shown to me which has been awarded prizes 
for a period of years in double figures.. It 
was undoubtedly very fine in grain and colour. 
Its aroma had been well preserved, too. But 
surely it is more than an ordinary outrage 
upon the object for which shows are held that 
wax should be eligible for competition year 
after year in that way. 

My next suggestion I have also hinted at 
previously in these pages, It is that an apiary 
class should be included in the bee schedule 
of every show. That the best kept apiary 
should receive a prize will appeal to the real 
bee enthusiast very strongly. Best kept allot- 
ments have received such recognition, to the 
satisfaction of the allotment holders and the or- 
ganisers of shows. I am convinced a best kept 
apiary class would be welcomed by all keen 
bee-keepers. As an experiment, I tried it this 
year at a large and important show in the 
Midlands by offering a first prize of 10s. The 
energetic and enterprising horticultural com= 
mittee jumped at it. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the number of bee-keepers has 
greatly diminished in my locality because of 
the ravages of disease, this class attracted four 
competitors. From what has been said to me, 
it is more than clear that the class was a wel- 
comed novelty. The competiters looked upon 
the judge as,a friend who had®come not only 
to arrange them in an order of merit, but 
also to give advice, according as he saw oppor- 
tunity, and this particular judge did so with 
exemplary tact. The opinion of many people 
is that such a class will do far more to extend 
the keeping of bees in a proper manner than 
the exhibition of honey, etc., as heretofore. 
It is a class of distinct and valuable useful- 
ness. From my experience in this one in- 
stance, I strongly commend such a class to 
those who are already thinking about their 
schedules for 1923. We have got into a rut 
in bee exhibitions, and it is quite time we 
bestirred ourselves by showing more progres- 
sive and enterprising ways. B=-R.4H. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 


The Royal Tunbridge Wells Gardeners’ As- 
sociation, which has for its president Mar- 
quis Camden, is making preparations for a 
big summer show next year on July 4th. The 
new secretary of the society, Mr. A. D. Foster, 
informs us that a very influential committee 
has the matter in hand, and the new schedule 
will provide for prizes amounting to about 
£200. 

The Gravesend Allotment Holders’ Society 
held a very successful show on November 8th. 
There was a large number of entries, and 
competition was keen. This society hold 
monthly meetings during the year, and these 
have been a great sucess. The GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED medal was won by Mrs. Ham- 
mond, who gained most points at these 
meetings. 

The Beverley and District Chrysanthemum 
Society had a very fine” show, which was 
successful as far as exhibits-were concerned, 
but in the afternoon the attendance was very 
poor, Owing to it being on the day after 
the Parliamentary Election. A good num- 
ber attended at night, and the successful 
candidate visited the show in the evening. The 
“G.I.” medal was secured by Mr. Earl, gar- 
dener to Mrs. Arthur Wilson. 

King’s Heath and District Allotment Asso-’ 
ciation arranged two public lectures last 
month at the Council Schools. On Novem- 
ber 22nd Mr. G. C. Gough (Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries Intelligence . Depart- 
ment) gave a lantern lecture on ‘ The Cul- 
ture and Diseases of Potatoes,” and the fol- 
lowing week Mr. J. H. Webb, of the Can- 
nock Agricultural Company, spoke on-‘‘ The 
Cultivation of Vegetables and the Use of 
Fertilisers.” 

A most interesting meeting was held by 
the Newcastle Mutual Improvement Society, 
when Mr. Weldon, M.S., from the Agricul- 
tural Department, Armstrong College, gave 
a lecture on Potato diseases. The lecturer 
mentioned many of the chief diseases, such 
as wart disease, corky or powdery scab, black 
leaf, leaf curl, dry rot, pink rot, and brown 
scab. He the necessity for 





emphasised 
rowers to be absolutely certain that their 
seed came from original stock without any 


disease. There was also a splendid display 
of Chrysanthemums at this meeting, and Mr. 


J. Haley secured a special 
very fine blooms, Norman Chittenden, Mrs. 
R. C. Pulling, and Queen Mary. 


The Chelmsford and District Gardeners’ 
Association had a well-attended meeting on 
December 1st. Mr. Robson, M.Sc.,° of ‘the 
biological department of the Institute, gave 
an interesting lecture on ‘ The Control of 
Plant Disease.’’ The subject included the at-- 
tacks of insect pests as well as virus and 


prize for. three 





their efficiency was self-evident. 
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Unique Christmas 
Presents. 


Send one of these Collections to ‘your friend. 
‘Enclose your card with order to go in the box. 
The Collections are sent carriage free. 


Delphiniums. ~ 


A Grand Collection. 









Corry Mrs. A. Carnegie 
Goliath Merstham Glory ~ 
Ida R. Elliott Queen Mary 

J. W. Kelway Smoke of War 
King George The Alake 







Mrs. W. Wells Mrs. H. Kaye 
1 of each, 37/-; 2 of each, 65/-. 


Michaelmas 
Daisies. 


All Best Varieties. 


Brussels ~ Namur 

Blue Star Peggy Ballard 

Dick Ballard Robinson, V.C. 

Glory of Colwall Sam Banham 

King of Belgians Wells’ White __ 

Mrs. J. K. Holmes Wonder of Colwall. 
1 of each, 12/+; 2 of each, 20/-, 















Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 
Post Free. 


W. WELLS, Jun., 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
MERSTHAM, SURREY. 



















fungoid diseases. Various methods of control 
were . suggested,  viz.:—1, Careful and 


. . . Pees 
judicious chemical spraying; 2, gaseous 


fumigants to saturate the air or soil; 3, 
adhesive substances for catching pests; 4, 


lures acting on the sight, scent, or taste of 
pests. Several specific remedies were men-_ 
tioned :—1, For caterpillars, lead arsenaite or 


katakilla; 2, for aphis, soft soap and nicotine ; _ 


3, for fruit trees, caustic winter wash and 
greasebands ; 4, for ground insects, vaporite, 
creosote, carbon bisulphide, and cyanide com- 
pounds which are expensive and dangerous ; 
5, for fungi, sulphur in various forms and 
combinations. 
strongly advised. The members visited the - 
biological room, where Mr. Robson had 
arranged a display of insect pests. 
the most striking exhibit was a couple of 
sreasebands so covered with winter méth that 
Other inter- 
esting examples were eelworms, Black 
Currant mites, and various beetles and grubs. 
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Christmas decorations. 


Among the many old customs fast becoming — 


obsolete may be included that of heavily de- 
corating houses with evergreens at Christ- 
mastide, No doubt there are still places 
where green and var:egated evergreens, ber- 
ried Holly, Pampas Grass, and Mistletoe are 
extensively worked into wreaths, festoons, 
and various devices for decorating entrance 
halls, dining-rooms, and other places, but 
according to my experience very little indeed 
of this is now cared for. I must, however, 
acknowledge that I have a liking for the 


— good old custom of decorating residences, 


more especially those in which there are 
grand entrance halls, and I think some of the 
happiest hours of my life have been spent in 
this most congenial employment., The old 
style of making wreaths and festoons certainly 
ahsorbed a considerable quantity of material, 
and was sometimes, perhaps, rather too heavy, 
but asa rule it was very effective, which is 
more than can be said of the modern style in 


_ which tape, cotton, wire, leaves, and artificiali- 


ties play so prominent a part. These painfully 
neat exhibitions of- wasted time and doubtful 
- taste may find admirers, but to me there 
always appears to be something wanting— 
something less artificial, or, in fact, more im- 


posing. If there is neither time nor material ~ 


_ for making substantial wreaths, etc., | would 
be content with a few bunches of Holly, Ivy, 
and other evergreens grouped over mantel- 
pieces and pictures, and stuck in various odd 
corners, while any prominent pillars, balus- 
trading, and such like might be prettily 
wreathed with long pieces of Ivy. Few or 
no nails are required for fixing these, and all 
may be put up and removed very expedi- 
tiously. 

Church decoration, however, is now more 
instead of its 
being left to the sexton and assistants, this 
* Labour of love ’’ is shared in by numerous 
lady members of the congregation. It is no 


~ part of my business to either commend or con- 


< 


' 


-demn this practice, the motive being good if 
the results are not always so satisfactory as 
might be wished. Candidly, I long for the 

return of the custom for the sexton to either 

repeat the old style of decorating, or at least 
to be called upon to do something more than 
nail up numerous devices—long strips of 
leaves and berries stitched together, orna- 
mented texts, etc., all of which very fre- 
quently look lost on heavy columns and in 
other positions to which they are attached. 


Days may be spent over the manufacture of 
these artificialities, and yet the effect be in- 
finitesimal. The larger the structure the 
greater need for heavier decorations. Let 
ladies by all means decorate some positions— 
say all that is inside-the chancel and also the 
font; but the heavy columns should either 


Pavia macrostachya. (See page 832.) 


bear substantial wreaths of evergreens, or, 
failing this, trailing Ivy, or else be let alone. 
Nor would [permit much beside Ivy to be 
used for the windows, while every corner 
should have a group of evergreens. This 
style, call it ‘‘ rough and ready ’’ who will, 
of decorating the body of a church would 
not-detract in the least from the neater work 
done~ by ladies; on the contrary, it would 
serve to enhance it, and the whole, if well 
carried out—and I am writing from experi- 
ence—would gain more admirers than does 
the present style of decoration. A quicic 





worker or two would soon make a number of 
wreaths or festoons of ‘evergreens, and for 
this purpose abundance of berried Ivy, varie- 
gated Holly, Box, and Yew should be used. 
These are first cut up into lengths, ranging 
from 6 inches to g inches, according to the 
size of wreath required, and are then bound 
(not tied with small string) neatly to strong 
string cut into lengths as may be necessary, 
and strained across from one nail or staple 
to another. 

Pot plants are also largely employed in 
church decoration, and in many instances 
with excellent effect, but not when placed in 
windows with the pots fully exposed and not 
so clean as they might be. Where groups 
can be arranged, notably in corners either in- 
side or outside the altar rails, near the pulpit, 
and in other prominent positions, they are the 
most beautiful form of decorating possible. 
For many years I used to assist in church 
decoration, more especially with pot plants. 
These were grouped where they. were most 
effective, care being taken not to hide what 
should not be hidden. At this season we use 
plenty of Poinsettias, Calanthes, Cinerarias, 
and Zonal Pelargoniums, brightly-coloured 
flowers being most appropriate, and with 
these are employed Palms, Ferns, and Isolepis 
gracilis. Pots in all cases are well hidden 
either by a fringe of very dwarf or. trailing 
plants, or, failing these, by branches of Box. 
For the font one or more elegant plants of 
Pandanus Veitchi were used, and with these, 
a few white flowers, and plenty of green Moss 
a pretty effect can in a short time be produced. 


rae ts 


Notes of the Week. 


Eupatorium ageratoides. 

The large heads of white flowers (remind- 
ing one strongly of an Ageratum, as its name 
implies) are quite pleasing and form a good 
contrast to the prevailing mauve and blues 
of the perennial Asters. A good clump of 
this looks very well, the flowers set off by 
the ample foliage. It is an easy enough plant 
to grow, and the present season has suited it 
well, as it likes plenty of moisture. N. L. 


Gladiolt. 
As so many new growers are now taking up 
the culture of thesé very beautiful subjects, ~ 
may I remind such that care should be taken 
to lift the corms before frost can damage 
them, hanging them up in a cool place to dry 
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before relieving them of stems, etc.? It is an 
easy matter to forget them and leave them 
in the ground too long. Corms that were 
small, and may, as a consequence, have 
failed to bloom, will do so another year if 
looked after now and taken care of until 
it is time to plant them in spring. 
LEAHURST. 

Sidalcea Rose Queen. 


This has been very fine this year, and, like 
so many herbaceous plants, it pays for deep 
ard liberal cultivation. The plants grew very 
strongly and threw up magnificent flowering 
stems about 6 feet high, covered with the 
large, deep pink flowers. It is a grand sub- 


ject for the herbaceous border, and looks best. 


in a good large clump. Its flowering period, 
however, is not very prolonged, its beauty 
being soon over, especially if the weather 
should be hot. 


Planting Lily of the Valley. 


This is a good time at which to make per- 
manent plantations of Lily of the Valley. 
Choose a site which is shady—but not too 
shady—and trench it deeply. Nothing is 
better for Lily of the Valley than leaf mould 
and a very liberal allowance of this material 
should be incorporated in the bed. Leaf 
mould is especially recommended to those who 
may be handicapped by a heavy staple, and, 
in addition, any charred refuse, or wood 
ashes, will also be valuable. Many people 
fail with Lily of the Valley because they are 
careless in the preparation of the bed. 

W. McG. 


(Enothera Lamarckiana. 


If this were an uncommon or difficult thing | 


to grow, what a lot would be thought of it, 
for the huge, soft, pure yellow flowers, with 
their delicate perfume, are very beautiful. As 
it grows like a weed, and would soon monopo- 
lise a good part of the garden, were all the 
self-sown seedlings allowed to remain, it is 
often despised as being a common thing. In 
my own garden it comes up all over the place, 
and I have to adopt ruthless measures with 
the young plants, though I always like to 
have a good many about, as it is quite unique 
in the effect it produces on summer evenings, 
when the great flowers open. W..O. 


Wallflowers on chalky soils. 


Some years ago a firm used to advertise 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED these from chalky 
land. When I came to reside here I at once 
saw there was much to recommend them from 
such soil. For many years I grew them on 
the dry, sandy soil of West Surrey, where it 
was difficult to obtain decent plants owing to 
club, etc. The soil I now have to deal with 
in many places contains a good amount of 
chalk. Last spring, in some cottage gardens 
in this village—Jordans, near Beaconsfield— 
the plants were from 18 inches to 24 inches 
high and across. Plants that were raised 
in May are big bushes and grow rapidly. 

. Soutu Bucks. 
Scabiosa succisa. 


Though not so sshowy as many of the 
Scabious, this native is well worth growing, 
and helps to furnish the rock garden in 
autumin very pleasantly, though many would 
consider it hardly choice enough for this pur- 
pose. But where there is plenty of room, 
space can well be given to a group of this 
very free-flowering plant, which will produce 
its deep purple or violet-flowers in profusion. 
The colour of the flowers shows a consider- 
able range of variation, and when the plant 
is grown freely one can usually find one or 
two pink forms as well as some of a quite 
pale blue, though the type is dark. There 
is also a pure white variety, which occurs 
occasionally and is very pretty. I came across 
it in North Wales. It is a very easy plant to 


the admiration of many people. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


grow, and though found most abundantly 
in Nature in damp spots, it will do very well 
in ordinary garden soil, and seed about freely 
if allowed to do so. NALS: 


Hydrangea Eclaireur. 

Some of the readers of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED may not know the great value of the 
Hydrangea Eclaireur as a greenhouse plant. 
I have had a plant with two very large trusses 
of flower fully out ever since August 1st, and 
they were only cut off the plant to-day 
(beautifully fresh), December 2nd, to rest the 
plant for next season. The plant has been 


Fo Rees}: 
Salvia uliginosa. 


The wet season has suited this moisture- 
loving plant, and its luxuriant growth this 
year is in great contrast to its stunted pro- 
portions last autumn, when it was really a 
wonder that it survived at all. In rich, deep, 
moist soil it attains a good height, and the 
spikes of blue flowers are very attractive. 
It needs to be well staked, as the growths, 
though vigorous, are not strong enough to 
stand erect unsupported if the weather should 
be at all rough. OCrC. 


Agapanthus umbellatus. 


As you recently said, these are noble plants 
towards autumn when - flowering freely. 
Either under glass or out of doors their lovely 
blue flowers are sure to arrest attention. 
Although it may be classed as hardy down 
west, the plants are more of a success when 
grown in pots or tubsaand given a little pro- 
tection during the’ winter. Outside, the 
foliage decayed badly, which gave the plants 
such a check that a good-sized clump would 
only produce three or four spikes. In a 
border in Hyde Park this season several good 
specimens were plunged in front of Nicotiana 
affinis, where little sun could reach them, and 
the effect was extremely good. These plants 


enjoy plenty of water during active growth \ 


and until the flowers fade away. 8 Ft 


Menziesia polifolia. 


What a very long flowering and altogether 
amiable plant this is when it is happy. In- 
deed, its tastes are by no means difficult to 
satisfy. Like most Heaths (though I sup- 
pose this is not botanically a Heath, though 
usually known as the Irish Heath), it has a 
partiality for leaf mould and a spot not too 
dry, but it will do quite well in ordinary loam. 
I am very fond of it—indeed, it is a favourite 
with most gardeners, I think—and I grow a 
good many plants, both of the type and of 
the white variety. It is easy to root cuttings 
if they are not allowed to get dry, but they 
take some time before they root, though not 
so long as many of the Heaths. It looks 
very well on the lower slopes of the rock 
garden, or it can be used to make a very 
pretty bordering. The flowering sprays make 
a very charming buttonhole. WO. C, 


Ficus dealbata, 


Not having seen this Ficus mentioned for a 
good many years I must conclude that it is 
but little grown. It has a curious history, 
and probably no other plant introduced into 
this country has exercised such a disturbing 
influence. . It was one of six plants not in 
commerce exhibited by the late Mr. Linden, 
of Brussels, at the Paris International Ex- 
hibition in 1867, the other competitor being 
Mr. Veitch, of the Chelsea nurseries, which 
at that time were very rich in novelties im- 
ported at great expense from Japan. The 
plants being staged in the house in my charge, 
I heard all that transpired. A maximum of 
20 points was agreed upon, and points were 
even until only this Ficus and a Retinospora 
remained, the final verdict going to Linden 
20 points, Veitch 193 points, the determining 
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factor being the supposed commercial value 
of the Ficus, which was a mistaken idea. 
Mr. Veitch was so vexed: that he never again 
exhibited on the Continent, so that this Ficus 
was the innocent cause of depriving the horti- 
cultural portion of the International Exhibi- 
tion of one of its most attractive features. 

J. CornuHILu. ] 
Saponaria ocymoides. 

In reference to the note by ‘* Bosmere”’ on 
this pretty little plant- in a recent issue of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, the fact of the soil 
being dry and sandy no doubt had a good 
deal to do with the longevity of the subject. 
In a heavier soil it makes tremendous growth. _ 
Some year-old seedlings I put out into fairly 
good soil went ahead very rapidly and made 
patches over a yard across, with a root like d 
a young Carrot, and when in flower were a _ 
magnificent sight, but though they were ona _ 
very sunny and warm wall they did not live — 
more than four or five years. On a poorer 5 
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soil they are certainly much longer lived, * 
though not growing so rampantly. 


W.O. 
Colchicum autumnale. 


Though not the choicest of Colchicums, by 
any means, this is a very useful species for 
massing, and as it increases rapidly, it soon 
makes a good show. I saw a large drift of - 
it recently in a country garden bordering a — 
drive through some thin Beech trees, and it | 
made quite a carpet of bright colour. The 
soil, which was rather light and sandy, 
seemed to suit it admirably. The drawback 
to these Saffrons is the large, rather coarse 
foliage in the spring, which is not very~pleas- 
Ing, especially when it begins to go over. 
With this and other Colchicums it is neces- 
sary to be on the look-out for slugs when 
the buds appear, as these pests are very fond +» 
of nibbling off the tips. ONGC.) 


An Aster year. 


_Annual Asters, for several years in succes- 
sion in many gardens, to my personal know- 
ledge, have been very unsatisfactory, lacking 
vigour, dying off prematurely, and bearing 
small flowers often lacking in substance and 
colour. This year the opposite condition ob- 
tains. I never have seen so many Aster _ 
plants growing in gardens, whether cottage, — 
villa, or mansion garden. The Victoria, — 
Comet, or Plume, and single-flowered types F 
appear to predominate. To secure along | 
season of cut flowers I -sow a few seeds in 
boxes in March, but the main crop is raised. — 
from seeds sown near the end of April. ‘To 
neglect the early transplanting of the seed-_ 
lings to beds in frames or boxes means loss _ 
of strength of plant throughout its season of | 
growth. =” Hants. 


Azara microphylla. eek? 2 


The above is the only member of this small _ 
genus of Chilean shrubs which can be culti- _ 
vated with any degree of certainty in the open ~ 
air in this country, and I have known even _ 
this to be seriously damaged during severe — 
winters further north. It should, neventhe- — 
less, be grown by all who desire useful and ~ 
distinat evergreen trees, for under favourable _ 
conditions it will reach 30 feet in height, and, — 
whether: seen in a large or small state, it 
possesses a singularly elegant and graceful ~ 
appearance by reason of its spreading frond- \ 
like branches and attractive slender trunk. — 
The small leaves are abundantly produced — 
along the branches and are of a glistening | 
deep green, this rendering them most de- 
sirable for associating, indoors, with the cut 
sprays of bright-berried plants. Their flowers ~ 
possess no aittraction and would call for no 
remark were it not for their delicious vanilla- 
like fragrance, which in early spring pervades 
the air for a considerable distance around. 
This tree, planted on high ground, succeeds — 
admirably in Sussex. G)MS"Siim 
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Renovating neglected orchards. 


It is surprising to see the number of or- 
chards that are going to ruin from the want 
of a little timely attention. Many are terri- 
bly over-crowded, while others are suffering 
severely from the attacks of various pests and 
diseases. I would not advise anyone to try 
to renovate an orchard that has beconie un- 
fruitful owing to old age. The only thing 
to do with trees in such a state is to replace 
them by young ones. _ But where unfruitful- 
ness is due to want of pruning, cleaning, and 
general good cultivation, now is the time to 
take them in hand, and if treated rightly they 
may quickly be restored to fruitfulness. 
Where trees have become over-crowded, due 
to thick planting, all alternate trees should 
be.cut back hard to allow sufficient room for 
the growth of permanent ones. If cut back 
hard annually they may be allowed to remain 
for several years before it becomes necessary 


best method when dealing with Apples, pro- 
vided they are not too old, is that of top- 
grafting with suitable varieties. It is useless 
to attempt such treatment when dealing with 
Pears, Plums, or Cherries, for it is usually 
a very small percentage that survive. The 
main branches which will have grown to a 
considerable height should be cut back to a 
reasonable distance to form a new head. The 
smaller wood may then be taken out year by 
year in the manner already mentioned. It 
must not be taken out all at once, or the 
check received may be sufficient to cause the 
death of the tree. All diseased portions should 
be removed and burnt, and when large pieces 
of wood have to be taken out, the cut surface 
should be protected by a covering of Stock- 
holm tar or painter’s knotting. To cleanse 
the trees of Moss and Lichen, and as a means 
of checking the ravages of various pests, i.e., 





Pear Marguerite Marrilat. 


to remove them. Where trees have grown 
into each other nothing short of the removal 
of alternate ones will afford the necessary 
space. 

As a rule, standard trees that have become 
well established require but little winter prun- 
ing, this consisting mainly of thinning out 
the wood to admit an abundance of air and 
light between the branches. The same treat- 
ment applies to trees that have been insuf- 
ficiently pruned, but.not neglected for years; 
but it must necessarily be more severe. All 
branches which have a tendency to cross 
others should be removed, leaving, as al- 
ready mentioned, ample room between the 
branches for air and light. Often dormant 
buds in the centre of a tree give rise to dif- 
ferent shoots, known to fruit-growers as 
‘‘water sprouts’’; they consist of strong, 
rank wood, and should be removed. Thin- 
ning should be carried out in such a manner 
that, as far as possible, the branches may be 
at equal distances apart, so that the head of 
the tree may be well balanced. 

Trees that have been neglected for years 
will require considerable time and care before 
they can be brought into a decent state. The 


mussel scale, woolly aphis, etc., it is neces- 
sary to thoroughly spray the trees with a 
suitable winter wash. There are many reli- 
able washes on the market, but personally 
I prefer to mix my gwn. For trees that have 
not been badly neglected a suitable wash may 
be made by dissolving 23 lbs. of caustic soda 
(98 per cent.) in to gallons of water. It is 
then ready for use. Trees that have been 
long neglected will need to be sprayed with a 
stronger solution. Such a solution may be 
obtained by first dissolving $ lb. of iron sul- 
phate in 9 gallons of water. Then slake j Ib. 
of quicklime, adding sufficient water to form 
*‘ millk of lime,’? which should be strained 
through fine gauze into the iron sulphate 
solution. To this add 5 pints of paraffin, and 
thoroughly mix, with a syringe. Lastly, dis- 
solve 2 Ibs. of caustic soda into sufficient 
water to make the solution up to ro gallons. 
This solution will be found very effective, but 
it should not be repeated year after year, as 
it would have injurious effects upon the trees. 
The-same applies to all strong caustic solu- 
tions similar to that previously mentioned. 
When spraying use a fairly coarse nozzle, 
and apply with good force, thoroughly wet- 
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ting every little crack in the bark. It is 
advisable to choose a still day-for this kind 
of work, taking care that the spray is not 
allowed to fall upon the skin of the person 
using it. . It must be remembered that the 
above solutions are entirely winter washes, 
and should only be used while the trees are 
dormant. To, those requiring a considerable 
quantity of solution it may be well to remem- 
ber that the caustic soda should not be added 
until required for use. 

Trees growing on poor soil, after being 
neglected for some time, will probably have 
become starved. Evidence of this may easily 
be recognised by the colour of the leaves and 
poor, stunted growth. In such cases it will 
be necessary to give a liberal dressing of 
some slow acting nitrogenous manure, 1.é., 
cow manure, at the rate of 10 tons to 20 tons 
per acre. To trees that are badly stunted 
it may be advisable to add a handful of 
nitrate of soda per tree. It must be remem- 
bered that quick-acting nitrogenous manures 
are bad for fruit trees, producing as they do 
rank, unfruitful wood. They should only be 
given when absolutely necessary. 

It is far better to plant up new land rather 
than replant an old orchard. If old orchards 
have to be replanted I wou'id advise planting 
the young trees in between the spaces occu- 
pied by the old ones, or it will be necessary 
to replace a considerable quantity of the old 
soil by new. When filling up gaps with 
young trees, always plant them in prepared 
soil, yard eas oy 





Pear Marguerite Marrilat. 


This Pear takes an upright form of growth. 
I had during the past season some very fine 
fruits on a standard. It is a well flavoured, 
handsome Pear, and the fact that it bears 
well as a standard proves that it would be 
equally good in other forms. W. 





Root-pruning versus lifting. 


Most men are born to differ, and certainly 
it is from a gardener’s point of view as re- 
gards the question dealt with here. To 
me there appears to be very little difference in 
the two operations, as either means the 
manipulation of the stronger roots. ‘Much de- 
pends upon the size and age of the tree that 
is making too much wood to be of a fruitful 
nature. If it is young and has borne little or 
no fruit by all means transplant it after re- 
ducing any long fibreless roots some 4 inches 
or 6 inches if considered necessary. A practi- 
cal nurseryman who grows fruit trees for sale 
frequently transplants his young trees so that 
there shall be a goodly number of fibrous roots 
by ithe time he finds a purchaser for the tree, 
but the lifting of a tree that has seen ten or a 
dozen summers is a very different thing. The 
work is too laborious, and there is certainly a 
great risk of damaging the tree for some years 
or losing it altogether if a dry summer sets in 
similar to 1921, and this is where root- 
pruning comes in. Doubtless there are some 
who think this pruning of the roots of a fruit 
tree is a very simple matter. You only have 
to chop around the tree with a spade some 
18 inches or 20 inches from the stem and the 
same in depth, when all will be well, but the 
sooner this idea is got rid of the better, as it 
is work that requires a deal of care and atten- 
tion if success is to be achieved. 

Young and medium age trees demand 
more root manipulation than do trees of many 
years’ standing, although now and again one 
has to tackle some of the latter when making 
wood too strong to form fruit-buds. To avoid 
too great a check at one time it is wise to 
extend the operation to two seasons, doing 
one-half of the roots one year, the remainder 
the following autumn, or even the vear fol- 
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lowing if you consider what has been done is 
proving effective, viz., checking exuberant 
growith. It is good practice to introduce a 
barrowload or two of dry soil free of manure 
and place around the roots that have been 
severed, and with the idea of encouraging the 
new roots to the surface the slanting cut 
should be made on the upper side, although 
the reverse is the mode usually adopted. In 
the case of trees transplanted, see that each 
one is secured against wind, and apply a 
strawy mulch as a protection for the roots 
from excessive frost. It is in cultivated gar- 
dens where vegetables have to be grown that 
this rampant growth takes place, the roots of 
the fruit trees finding the annual manuring 
necessary for the production of the former. 

M. 





Strawberry quarters. 


After the fruit has been cleared in summer 
it is the usual practice to trim around each 
plant and remove all runners and rough 





Daffodil Silver Salver, 


leaves. To accomplish this with any degree 
of certainty it is necessary to remove what- 
ever ithere is in the form of mulch, so that the 
flat hoe can be plied freely. Assuming this to 
be the case in most instances, it would be 
well to give the bed a dressing of partly- 
decayed manure, the properties of which will 
be washed down among-the roots during the 
next few months and in March or early April 
the surplus can be forked in between the 
plants. In the absence of enough frost to 
harden the .ground to wheel on, a. few boards 
or planks should be put down to expedite the 
work and avoid any damage to the roots, 
while with respect to new plantations manure 
may not be necessary, yet a mulch of a light 
mixture, such as partly-decayed leaves, would 
protect the roots and probably the foliage as 
well. By this it must not be inferred that the 
plants are not hardy, the individual crown 
suffezing but little from the severest frost. It 
is the cutting north or easterly winds that 
often play havoc with the foliage, especially 
in exposed positions, so that a little labour 
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spent on them now should assist the plants 
to tide over the winter without being unduly 
punished if very severe weather sets in. 

J.. Mayne. 





‘Late Peaches, 


The trees in the late Peach house will now 
be ready for untying, preparatory to washing, 
pruning, and re-training. Of course, the 
house will be thoroughly cleansed at the same 
time. It is always an advantage if a few 
inches of the inside border can be carefully 
removed, and replaced by fresh material. 
The house, meantime, should be open night 
and day. : 





Fig trees, 


Both trees in pots and those planted out 
required for starting early should, after the 
structure has been cleaned down, be over- 
hauled and cleansed. As far as the old 
wood is concerned, a good deal of pressure 


(See opposite page.) 


may be executed in the scrubbing and brush- 
ing of the bark, but, in regard to the younger 
or this season’s wood the cleaning must be 
confined to the use of a soft brush only, or 
the embryo fruits may be seriously injured. 
The forcing may be considerably expedited 
with regard to pot trees if they can be given 
bottom heat obtained either from hot-water 
pipes or by the more economical method of 
employing a bed made up of tree leaves of 
which an abundance is now to be had in all 
woodland districts, 


Sweet Cherries 


require rather a different method of pruning 
from that of Morellos. The Sweet Cherry 


fruits principally on spurs formed on the older » 


wood. They are also. more impatient of 
neglect than Morellos, and should be carefully 
pinched and trained during the season of 
growth. «It is through neglect of this sum- 
mer treatment that one often sees trees much 
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injured by gumming, which evil is greatly 
aggravated by severe cutting in winter. Trees 
that have been systematically stopped and — 
trained during the summer will require very 
little pruning now. - x , 


| Raspberry plantations. 


The planting of new breadths of Raspberry 
canes ought now to receive attention. The 
canes of old plantations should now be finally 
thinned and trained. Afterwards a good — 
mulch of manure can be applied, and this, if — 
necessary, may be forked in when spring 
arrives. The digging-fork is to be preferred 
to the spade, as the latter implement destroys 
many of the fibrous surface roots. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Starting Vines, 

I should be much obliged if you would tell 
me in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, of which I 
have been a reader for some years, what 
would be about the time I could get ripe 
Grapes with moderate heat, and when the — 
Vines would have to be started. I have a 
vinery about 35 feet by 20 feet, which at 
present has no usable heating apparatus, and — 
I thought it might pay to put one in. Could ~ 
you tell me a good but inexpensive book on 
Vines? Also is there anything I could grow 


hi iw 
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in the same house for profit? — 
S : G. W. Lane. 


[The time required -from the commence- 
ment of growth to the ripening of the fruit is 
for the Black Hamburgh about five months. 
Other varieties, such as Muscat of Alexan- 
dria, Gros Colman, Alicante, and Lady 
Downe’s Seedling require six months to ripen _ 
and finish properly. Thus, Black Hamburgh 
Vines, started at the end of January, should _ 
have ripe fruit by the end of June, provided 
the following temperatures are maintained. 
At the commencement a night temperature of 
about 50 deg. will be sufficient until the Vines 
have started to grow. The heat should then 
be raised gradually as growth advances, and _ 
_by the time they come into flower the night 
temperature should be maintained at 65 deg. 
to 7o deg. When the Grapes are set a 
slightly lower temperature is advisable until _ 
after the stoning period, when a rise of a ~ 
few degrees may be allowed if necessary. 
When the Grapes commence colouring a. 
lower temperature should be maintained, but 
a little fire-heat may be necessary in dull 
weather to maintain a buoyant atmosphere. — 
A moist atmosphere must be maintained — 
throughout, except during the flowering a 
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period, and after the Grapes are ripe. Venti- 
lation must also be carefully attended to. 
Get “ Vines and Vine Culture,” Barron, from : 
Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court Road, Chis- — 
wick, London, W.; price 5s: 6d., post free. 
If the production of first-class Grapes is 
your chief object, everything must give place 
to the Vines during the greater part of the — 
year. However, the temperature and atmo- 
spheric conditions which are favourable to 
the Vines when being started are equally suit-— 
able for many other things requiring gentle — 
forcing. All kinds of Dutch bulbs are ~ 
amongst the best things to grow, also other ee 
bulbous plants, such as Amaryllis, Vallotas, 
etc. Arum Lilies would also do well under — 
the Vines, not needing so much light as the — 
generality of flowering plants. Moreover, 
they make considerable progress before the — 
foliage of the Vines gets thick. Maiden-hair 
Ferns might also be grown. When the 
Grapes are cut, soft-wooded plants, such as 
Fuchsias, Begonias, etc., may be grown in — 
the autumn, and later the house could be 
filled with Chrysanthemums.]. = . | 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Daffodils Silver Salver and Tenedos. 


The publication of pictures of these two 
varieties in the same number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED provides a good opportunity of 


explaining in some detail what a_ Leedsii- 


means, and whatis the difference between a 
“Giant Leedsii’’ or ‘‘ 4a’? and‘a ‘‘ Leedsii "’ 
or *‘ 4b.”’ Unless you are a Daffodil person 
the terms Leedsii and Giant Leedsii are so 
A Leedsii denotes a 
Daffodil of which the perianth segments (in 
popular language, the petals) are pure white, 
and in which the centre part is smaller than 
in what the general public call_a Daffodil. 
It may be pure white, pale lemon or citron, 
It may also vary very much in size. 
If it is long, as in Tenedos, it is a Giant 








Engleheart, whereas Silver Salver came from 
the other end of Britain, having been raised 
in the Brodie of Brodie’s garden at Brodie 
Castle, Forres. Both are excellent. show 
varieties. JosePH Jacon. 


Work of the week. 


The roots of Salvia patens have now been 
lifted and stored in sand in a frost-proof shed, 
and the ground hitherto occupied by them has 
been turned up roughly and will be’ left ex- 
posed to the froSts, as it is required for blue 
Sweet Peas next year. A number of Sweet 
Bay (Laurus nobilis) having arrived it was 
decided to make one bold group of them in 





Daffodil Tenedos. 


‘ ce 9? 


‘4a being the fourth 
group of Daffodils as they are divided for 
the purposes of show or reference by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and ‘“‘a’’ the 
sub-division, formed of all varieties with a 
centre almost like a trumpet). If the centre 
is flat, as in Silver Salver, or smaller, as in Mrs. 
Langtry, the flower belongs to the small 
Leedsiis or the ‘‘ 4b’’ sub-section. Tenedos 
and Silver Salver were both to be seen at the 
Midland Show at Birmingham in 1921. Silver 
Salver is pure white, and represents a late 
development of this beautiful class. The first 
to appear was Moonbeam. Those who saw 
the late comer at Birmingham last year will 


appreciate the advance in size and substance - 


which has been made since the first of this 
type, in Moonbeam, appeared. Tenedos is 
not .a pure white self as the corona is a pale 
primrose. It is a remarkably good flower, 
whose special claim to distinction is the 
pointed and slightly incurving perianth seg- 
ments. It was raised by the Rev. G. H. 


the Heath garden, where their evergreen 
character will form a pleasing contrast and 
at the same time provide some protection to 
neighbouring shrubs. Several old Scotch Fir- 
trees have been cut down in order to give a 
greater depth to the landscape, and at the 
same time bring into view a noble wood of 
Corsican and other Pines. Much thought was 
given to this before deciding on the removal 
of these fine old trees, but the improvement 
effected by their removal is even greater than 
had been anticipated. There is always an 
objection to cutting down trees, especially 
when growing within the precincts of the gar- 
den, but there are times when it is just as 
essential to cut a tree down as it is to plant 
one. I have known kitchen gardens to be 
surrounded by huge specimens of Douglas 
and other Fir-trees which, being on the 
fringes of a wood also, were draining the very 
life’s blood from the garden and at the same 
time preventing the sunshine reaching the soil 
for a great part of the day, yet on no con- 
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sideration whatever would their owner remove 
them. A small silt-resisting dam has been 
made across the head of the lake, forming, as 
it were, a large catch pit. The object was to 
arrest the silt brought down by the stream 
during storms in this pit, which in future 
years can be periodically cleaned out more 
simply and without the expense and incon- 
venience attaching to the emptying and clear- 
ing of the whole lake. The banks of the dam 
have been thickly planted with our great 
Reed (Phragmitis communis) and at the edges 
by the banks a few groups of the large Sum- 
mer Snowflake (Leucojum estivum Gravetye 
Giant) have been planted. Lines of Funkias 
have been put out on the sides of the grass 
paths near the waterside, and a number of 
the very dwarf Rocksprays have been planted 
to carpet a narrow border. A group of the 
Plumed Rockspray (C. horizontalis) has been 


planted by the waterside, where this fine 
shrub is always so striking and effective. 
E.M. 





Tufted Pansies, 


References to Tufted Pansies are not now 
so numerous in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as 
they were in former days. It is to be hoped 
that fewer notes do not indicate a lessening 
of interest in this undoubtedly valuable 
family, and at this season a few remarks may 
not be out of place. Most of us will by this 
time have got in the necessary cuttings, 
from which, it is hoped, useful plants_for 
setting out in spring will result. Many, I 
know, pin their faith on two-year-old plants, 
while others advocate the system of tearing 
up and replanting the old stools. I do not 
find fault with either, but cuttings, to provide 
young plants, are absolutely necessary for 
those who have to contend with a cold and 
exposed or, what is infinitely worse, a damp 
garden with a naturally heavy soil. In such, 
and in the latter especially, it is almost im- 
possible to keep the plants over winter, and, 
therefore, recourse must be had to young 
plants annually. The cutting bed should be 
made in a cold frame, and, in my experience, 
the protection afforded by the sashes is suffi- 
cient even in the severest winter. Any ate 
tempt at ‘‘ caddling ’? Tufted Pansies is cer- 
tain to end in disaster, and the more hardily 
thé plants are grown the better will be the 
ultimate result. Make the bed of some light, 
rather sandy, material, and, if possible, spread 
about a quarter of an inch of sharp sand 
evenly over the surface and make the whole 
very firm. 

The best type of cutting is the short, wiry 
growth from the base of the plant and about 
25 inches in length. Each cutting must be 
made firm, and after the completion of the 
work water freely through a fine rose. Ina 
general way one good watering is sufficient, 
as the sashes should not be put in position 
until the last possible moment before winter 
sets in. Even then, in average weather, the 
sashes ought to be well tilted at the back. 
When dealing with the cuttings it is well to 
handle but one variety at a time. When cut- 
tings of several varieties are taken together 
they are liable to get mixed, and this is cer- 
tain to cause some annoyance when the varie- 
ties are put out in beds, masses, or in lines in 
the spring. A few stray plants of a different 
colour in a clump, when flowering begins, are 
objectionable, and it may not always be possi- 
ble to root these out and to replace them with 
the correct colour. During the sojourn of the 
young plants in the frame their spring quar- 
ters can be prepared. Deep digging, with the 
addition of cow-manure in the case of light 
and hungry soils, or of. well-decayed stable 
manure on heavy and retentive staples, will 
go far toward success in the_cultivation of the 
Tufted Pansy. W. McG. 


The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 
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A visit to the Six Hills Nursery. 


Travellers passing northwards, along the 
Great North Road, cannot fail to notice six 
tumuli on the right, just before reaching 
Stevenage. These tumuli are of interest to 
the archeologist, for their origin is unknown. 
By some authorities they are ascribed to the 
Danes; others again think they are Roman. 
Their greatest interest to the plant lover lies 
in the fact that they form a landmark to 
those visiting the nurseries of Messrs. 
Clarence Elliott, Limited, for just behind the 
tumuli the main entrance-is situated. 

Readers of this paper will need no re- 
minder that this nursery specialises in 
Alpines and hardy plants only, and that it 


harbours the finest collection of the former in - 


Britain. Excellent soil, a suitable climate, 
and, more important still, men at the head 
of affairs who know their work thoroughly, 
not only in the nursery but in the field. Mr. 
Elliott and his able manager, Mr. Ingwersen, 
are well travelled; they have collected and are 
continually collecting many choice varieties in 
their native haunts. They have studied the 
habits of their charges at first hand, and 
know their requirements, their likes and dis- 
likes to a nicety. 

Stevenage is easily reached from London 
by the Great Northern Railway, and after a 
pleasant walk of about a mile-and-a-half 
through a district reminiscent of Dickens 
and Bulwer Lytton—the Knebworth Estate 
is near by—the nursery is reached. 

On either side of the -drive leading to the 
nursery there are choice shrubs, including 
the curious Corylus Avellana contorta, a 
variety which was discovered in Gloucester- 
shire nearly sixty years ago. As an edging 
Gentiana acaulis is used, and very beautiful 
it must look in the flowering season when at 
its best; but last year’s exceptional summer 
had played havoc with some of the plants. 

Before inspecting the, nursery we were 
shown the offices and the excellent methods 
employed by Messrs. Elliott, Limited, for 
packing plants and dispatching orders. Such 
care is taken in this respect that there should 
never be any complaints of goods arriving 
In poor condition, particularly as the majority 
of the Alpines are grown in pots. Here it 
may be mentioned that the firm pride them- 
selves on supplying all their plants true to 
name—a very important point and one which 
is, unfortunately, not always kept to the fore. 

Here and there about the nurseries there 
are rock gardens, harbouring charming sub- 
jects. On one we _ noted Cotoneaster 
Dammeri radicans, of a delightful habit, 
trailing amongst the rock work and falling 
gracefully over the larger boulders. Saxi. 
fraga Fortunei is a free-growing species, 
with -good stout stems and white petals 
of unequal size, similar to those of 
S. cortuszefolia. A neat little Daphne is D. 
rupestris; a very desirable pure white Viola is 
V.. gracilis C: Elliott, The dainty pink 
Erythraa Massonii, together with Ompha- 


lodes, Linarias, and an occasional Juniperus ° 


hibernica compressa are also noteworthy. 
Near this rock garden is a moraine, where are 
grown many choice Alpines which do not lend 
themselves to other treatment, ; 

At Stevenage we saw a novel method of 
growing Alpines. Ordinary, unglazed sinks 
were filled with a suitable medium for 
growing the smaller plants; the outlet was 
covered with crocks, and the whole supported 
on a stand and slightly inclined towards the 
outlet to ensure good drainage. These 
miniature moraines struck us as being very 
Suitable for people with small gardens who 
wish to grow a few Alpines without going 
to the expense of forming a rock garden. So 
well do the plants fare under these condi- 
tions that Mr. Elliott uses several of the 


sinks for experimental purposes with some of 
his rarer plants. 

Most of the better stock plants among the 
Alpines are potted up and are kept in frames, 
for part of the year at any rate, though they 
are only covered when conditions are un- 
favourable. As the stock is large, the potting 
must entail considerable labour. We noticed 
that Mr. Elliott is particularly strong in 
Saxifragas of the Kabschia section and in 
Primula species, but there were hosts of 
things of the greatest interest besides these. 

A very important feature of this firm is the 
supply of collections of Alpine plants for the 
rock garden, moraine, old walls, paved 
walks, etc. There is certainly nothing very 
novel in this method of potting up stock; 
but the crux of the matter depends on the 
fact that, these collections are very carefully 
graded, according to the ease of culture of 
the subjects composing them. Thus an 
amateur taking up Alpines for the first time 
can have a collection of choice plants which 
are eminently suited.to his needs. Later he 
may desire other Alpines more difficult to 
grow, and eventually he may be supplied with 
a collection of subjects requiring the attention 
of an expert. This method prevents disap- 
pointment, and tempts the enthusiast to soar 
to greater heights. 

To mention all the interesting plants We 
saw at Stevenage is beyond our scope, but 
there were a few which cannot well be omitted 
from any account with some pretensions to 
completeness. 

Of the hardy plants bedded out in large 
numbers we made a note of Armeria mari- 
tima Vindictive with real crimson flowers. 
Several very choice Aubrietias are grown 
here—Dr. Mules, Vindictive; also A. varie- 
gata aurea and A. vy. argentea. Another 
desirable subject was Cynoglossum amabile, 
with flowers of real gentian blue. There was 
a big stock of healthy-looking Bearded Irises, 
Liliums in variety, Lupinus polyphyllus Six 
Hills hybrids—these are sweet-scented and 
comprise endless colours and combinations of 
shades, and are deservedly popular—Oriental 
Poppies, and the useful Catmint (Nepeta 
Mussini). 

One of the most interesting, though we 
should be loth to admit the most desirable, 
plants in the whole nursery was the Seed 
Cake Thyme, Thymus WHerba_ Barona. 
Amongst these aromatic plants there is 
probably none more pungent than this; the 
slightest touch being sufficient to perfume 
the fingers with a strong aroma resembling 
Caraway Seed. Those with a liking for this 
delicacy will probably appreciate the plant; 
others, and they are many, to whom Caraway 
is distasteful will hardly select this plant for 
culture. Nevertheless, it is interesting, for, 
though the perfume of the Caraway seed and 
this Thyme are so similar, the plants them- 
selves are in no way related. 

The most delightful part of our visit was 
yet to come. The inspection of the choice 
Alpines was a real treat. From the sweetly 
perfumed Cyclamen europazeum—the — real 
europeum—which first came under our 
notice, to the quaint little carpets of Raoulia 
australis, there was 
enthusiasm in almost all the different plants. 
The curious little Campanula Zoysi, the 
diminutive Bellis sylvestris, and the still 
smaller Draba imbricata were some ‘that 
come to mind. By the way, many of these 
diminutive plants bear flowers that, for size, 
could shame some of their larger relatives. 

We have already mentioned the Primulas. 
Some of the choicest we saw were P. Loczii, 
a novelty to most people, with runners. We 
believe we are right in saying that it is the 
only member of the family growing in this 
way. The rare native, P. scotica, is another 


something to arouse » 
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gem of the rock garden. P. Winteri is an 
exquisite little plant and a_ great rarity. 
Still more uncommon is P. chionantha, with 
lovely white flowers. Other desirable — 
Primulas we saw were P. helodoxa, a good 
subject for the bog garden; P. minima and 
P. pedemontana, neither of them by any 
means common. 

With such a plethora of subjects, any one 
of which would gladden the heart of the rock 
garden enthusiast, it is difficult to know 
what to mention and what to omit. We were 


glad to meet with the true Geum reptans, 


the real thing this time. Androsace Wat- 


kinsi, an improvement on ~ Chumbyi; the 
rare little moraine subject, Anemone 
baldensis, an alpine form of Geranium 
Pylzowianum, and a plant of exquisite 


beauty, were a few we noted. 

Then there was Aquilegia glandulosa, for 
which the Six Hills nursery is noted. A new 
Gentian—Gentiana Farreri—with pale blue 
flowers; the dwarf Willow-herb—Epilobium 
obcordatum-—from California; some attrac- 
tive diminutive Gypsophilas; the prostrate 
Lysimachia pseudo Henryi, a recent intro- 
duction from China, with rich golden 
flowers; a little Alpine Sainfoin—Onobrychis 
viciifolia — and the rare Ranunculus 
glacialis were also noted. One might, 
however, write at length in this strain, 
for there was something of charm and of 
interest about almost every inmate of the 
nurseries. A few hours spent at Six Hills 
would be remembered as a red-letter day by 
the enthusiast, whilst the luke-warm gar- 
dener could hardly fail to be raised to a pitch 
of enthusiasm by what he saw and the real 
love and knowledge of their plants shown by 
Mr. Elliott and Mr. Ingwersen. 
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Failure of Gladiolt. 
I should be much obliged if you could tell 








me what was the matter with some of my _ 


Gladioli this summer, and ‘the remedy, if 
there is one. They came up well, and just 
before the flower came out the whole plant | 
turned yellow and died. There were no in- 


sects that I could see in corm. Some plants © 
next on each side did exceptionally well. ¥ 


Some of the small corms which I was grow- 
ing on went-the same, but principally the 
flowering ones. Sara, Ce ee SE Ns 
[The fact that some plants quite collapsed, 
whilst others in their immediate vicinity es- 
caped and did well, would naturally indicate 
that the trouble was below ground rather 
than atmospheric. Did you notice the con- 
dition of roots’ when lifting the affected 
plants? In the case of plants grown both 
from corms and bulbs, as, for instance, Be- 
gonias and Daffodils, whether in or out of 
doors, it will be found ‘occasionally that a 


plant, after making a little headway, refuses _ 


to make further growth, and examination 
shows that there is hardly any root action, 


and that only of a very weakly nature, due 


probably to an immature and possibly prema- 
ture ripening of the corm or bulb the previous 
season. Your plants, however, may have 
been affected by a disease that sometimes 
troubles the Gladiolus. It is, fortunately, not 
at all common, but is. both insidious: and 
deadly. If there are any corms on hand of 
the plants that collapsed, look over carefully 
to note if any reddish spots are in evidence. 
These are often tiny and hardly noticeable 
until actual decay sets in. Plants so affected 
neither do any good of themselves nor throw 
healthy offsets. Examine all stock carefully 
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before replanting, and (the disease being of 


fungoid growth) do not plant in the same 
place. It is one of the troubles in connection 
with plant growing for which, so far, there 
is no actual remedy, except a fresh start in 
well-prepared soil with clean, healthy stock.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





The Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa). 


Of the large number of trees belonging to 
the Cypress family introduced into this coun- 
try, Cupressus macrocarpa is, perhaps, the 
least seen, This is explained, perhaps, by its 
sensitiveness to frost and the difficulty of rear- 
ing the young plants in the nursery. Very 
few nurserymen will stock it for this reason. 
It is, therefore, not one to be recommended 
except for mild districts near the sea, 
although, once established, it will stand a 
good deal of frost. As an ornamental tree it 
well repays one the extra trouble of protec- 
tion which is necessary. The Fern-like 
foliage and beautiful cones, or buttons one 


been planted in a semi-circle with ample room 
for branch growth, and are clothed from the 
ground upwards wiith a dense mass of foliage. 
These trees feather out towards the top, the 
leaders leaning out from the perpendicular to 
an angle of 45 degs., giving the tree a distinct 
tropical appearance. The foliage appears to 
withstand the salt winds near the coast, but 
the tree is not sufficiently deep-rooted, and its 
branches are too brittle to allow its recom- 
mendation for an exposed situation. It is 
easily raised from seed, and this should be 
gathered only from those trees which show a 
pyramidal-shaped habit. The seed is encased 
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pressed—it is apt to get blown down. This 
very seldom occurs with trees which are per- 
mitted to retain all their foliage. 

If timber is the chief consideration the 
plants should be raised from seed; that is 
most important; and next, they should be 
given sufficient growing space that the tree 
may root in proportion to its branches. 

It is a native of Monterey, California, and 
was introduced into this country in 1838 by 
Mr. Lambert, and is still known in some 
parts as Cupressus Lambertiana. 1 sa 





Notes from a Cornish garden. 


So far as Rhododendrons are concerned 
there is little to report just now in the way 
of flower, a bush of R. lutescens being the 
only variety at all well clad with bloom. R. 
nobleanum is not showing colour yet, though 





Cone-bearing branches of Cupressus macrocarpa, 


might call them, and the habit of the plant 
are such that, once seen, it leaves a lasting 
impression of stateliness and grace. The 
foliage is a bright grass-green in the young 
plants, and in the old trees of a dark velvety- 
green. The branches are very numerous and 
grow out horizontally from the stem, re- 
sembling a little, in habit, the Cedar of 
Lebanon, : 

There appear to be two types of this tree. 
The one is very branching and becomes flat- 
headed, the other is conical in its habit, the 
branches being much lighter and having an 
upward tendency. As it is possible to propa- 
gate it from cuttings it is thought that the 
heavily-branched trees have been raised in 
this way, as trees reared in this manner have 
a great tendency to run to branches. 

Some beautiful specimens of this species are 
to be seen at Castle Kennedy. They have 


in tough brown cones, which are, in shape, 
very similar to the deather buttons of a 
British Warm. The cones do not ripen in one 
season, and the seed is collected from those 
cones formed in previous years. They are 
retained on the branches for a great number 
of years, but rarely open to discharge the 
seeds unless the foliage of the branch _be- 
comes suppressed. About three years ago the 
trees in an avenue of Cupressus macrocarpa 
at Castle Kennedy were relieved of their dead 


branches, and hundreds of natural seedlings 


have sprung up, due no doubt to the greater 
admission of light. 
When grown in close canopy this tree pro- 
duces a fine clean stem, and a quality of tim- 
ber which is by no means to be despised. 
Unfortunately, owing to its shallow root 
system and the great weight of the head of 
the tree—when its lower branches are sup- 


I have known it begin as early as September 
gth: Now, at the end of November we are 
having most lovely weather and the thrushes 
have been singing divinely, so that the plant- 
ing of a large bed of Chinese alpine Rhodo- 
dendrons by the side of the drive has been 
altogether a pleasure. It faces north and is 
wired from moles and rabbits, but is on a 
steep slope and may be difficult to weed. R. 
calostrotum and a plant near impeditum con- 
stitute the bulk of its inhabitants, but 
ledoides, saluenense, campylogynum, hypo- 
lepidotum, etc., are included, as well as a few 
larger plants of flavidum and a white seedling 
from it with rather larger flowers. Among 
these at the back of the bed I am trying some 
seedlings of the beautiful yellow Lilium 
Parryi in the hope that the rabbits will not 
eat them off here as they did last summer in 
another wired bed, 
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This is the time when most of the Rhodo- 
dendron seed ripens, and it is advisable to go 
round occasionally to see how it is getting on. 
Some will be found yet unready, but there are 
a few species which mature early, and these 
should be noted and dealt with accordingly. 
R. caucasicum and its hybrids are, perhaps, 
the first; R. moupinense and Wilson’s 1435 
follow closely, and then R. Maddeni. 

It is particularly annoying to cross the 
flowers of these, notice that the pods have 
swelled, and then, waiting a little too long, 
find that they have dropped. 

During the third week in November-I was 
down shooting for a few days at a house in 
the extreme west, and had some opportunity 
of inspecting the garden. Perhaps the most 
notable tree was a very fine Lucombe Oak, 
from which the lower branches had been re- 
moved by an expert woodman, leaving a 
beautiful smooth trunk. The most charac- 
teristic features of the place, however, are 
the lake in the distance and the large speci- 
mens of Pinus insignis growing in groups not 
far from the house. ‘hese have had their 
lower branches cut off in days gone by, and 
their rugged trunks and dark green heads of 
foliage are most impressive. The trouble is 
that little will grow under or even very near 
them. 

Hardy Cyclamen and Cytisus fragrans 
were, however, flourishing, and both were in 
flower. Adjacent to them were a good many 
of the Himalayan and Chinese Rhododen- 
drons and their hybrids, but to a certain ex- 
tent they suffer from their gigantic neigh- 
bours and do not flower very well. R. sino- 
grande, for instance, bloomed there this year, 
and some of its older leaves had fallen and 
showed a marvellous mottling of colour, com- 
pared by some to that of a peacock’s feather. 
But one fears that the situation is rather on 
the dry side, at any rate for the large-leaved 
species, which would appreciate removal to a 
clearing in the wood and which I endeavoured 
to obtain for them. The choice has to be 
made whether they should be put away in the 
woods in a place best su‘ted to. their health or 
nearer the house where they can best be seen. 

It is really difficult to decide on which 
course to take, and though the enthusiastic 
gardener would probably favour the former, 
the latter might appeal most to the majority, 
and especially to the ladies. 

The outside wall of the kitchen garden is 
devoted to Camellias, Lapageriias, and Rhodo- 
dendron Dalhousiz, but all appear to be in 
want of a good tcp-dressing of leaf-mould. 
Between these and the Pine-trees, and stretch- 
ing beyond them, is a col’ection of Bamboos, 
Chamerops excelsa, and Tree Ferns, bordered 
with the dark evergreen Fern Lomaria 
magellanica. The Palms were bearing quan- 
tities of seed, and had sown themselves pro- 
fusely in bare patches of the bed; but ap- 
parently the Tree Ferns had not done so, 
though they do in another Cornish garden. 
Acacia dealbata—better known as ‘‘Mimosa”’ 
—does well here, end sends out suckers in all 
directions. T.was, however, told by the owner 
that all attempts to take these up and trans- 
plant them had proved unsuccessful. Several 
other species are grown, such as A. armata 
and longifolia, the latter of which was already 
in flower. Near these was a fine young tree 
of Paulownia imperialis, which must have 
almost reached flowering size, and might in 
time emulate the magnificent specimen I saw 
in bloom some years ago on ithe Torquay 
esplanade. PETER THE HeErmir. 








Pavia (Buckeye). 


The Pavias are nearly related to the Horse 
Chestnuts (4#sculus), from which they differ 
in having smooth instead of prickly or spiny 
fruits. There are but few species of Pavia, 
and all are now fairly common, having been 
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introduced many years ago. They are valu- 
able for grouping with trees of larger growth, 
particularly with the Horse Chestnuts. They 
will thrive in almost any soil. 

P. MACROSTACHYA (syn. A®sculus parviflora) 
is a handsome shrub growing from 1o feet to 
12 feet high, and invaluable, as it comes into 
bloom in the late summer. Fully grown it 
makes ‘a wide-spreading mass of slender 
stems, which proceed from the suckers. The 
fragrant flowers are small, white, produced 
in long, erect, plume-like spikes terminating 
the shoots. Its elegant growth and its beauty 
when in bloom render it one of the best of all 
hardy flowering shrubs. 

P. RuBRA (syn. Aisculus Pavia) (the Red 
Buckeye) is a very handsome, small tree, 
having dense and large foliage and bright 
red flowers, produced in loose clusters in 
early summer. P. humilis, pendula, arguta, 
and laciniata are forms of this. 

P. FLava (syn. Afsculus flava).—The yellow 
Buckeye is very common, and is altogether 
of larger growth, sometimes reaching a 
height of 40 feet. 
headed tree, and grows quickly. . The flowers, 
produced in early summer in loose, erect clus- 
ters, are dull yellow. 

P. caLirorNica (the Californian Buckeye) 
does not usually in this country rise above 
shrub size. It has slender stalked leaves, 
brown leaflets, and in early summer dense, 
erect clusters of white or pinkish fragrant 
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Some winter-flowering Orchids, 


The Calanthes are of pleasing habit, and, 
flowering as they do in mid-winter, are very 
useful in any Orchid collection. C. vestita 
is delightful with its cream-coloured flowers; 
borne on long spikes, each with as many as 
two dozen blooms, and is one of the best 
Orchids for cutting. C. William Murray is 
an even more attractive form, very similar 
to vestita, but with a rose-coloured lip. 
Ceelogyne barbata is another good winter 
subject. The flowers are borne on_ erect 
racemes; in colour they are white, and the 
margin of the lip is fringed with russet- 
brown hairs, with darker hairs in the centre, 
covering the veins. Cymbidium Traceyanum 
is a most distinct Orchid. The sepals and 
petals of its large flowers are greenish yellow, 
striped longitudinally with irregular reddish 
lines, whilst the prominent trilobed yellow lip 
is spoited with a similar colour. Lelia 
anceps is an old favourite. Its flowers, which 
are deep lilac, have a deep purple lip and 
yellow side lobes. L. Gouldiana is very simi- 
lar in many respects, but the lip is not of 
such a contrasting colour as in anceps, and 
the keels are yellow. Several of the Vandas 
come to perfection in the winter months. V. 
coerulea is well known and strikingly beau; 
tiful. V. tricolor is another attractive species 
and very free. 
canary yellow, spotted with chestnut red; the 
lip is rose-pink, with five white lines on the 
disk. One of the best winter flowering Or- 
chids is Lycaste Skinneri. Its flowers are 
large, produced in quantity and_ brightly 
coloured. The sepals are the palest pink, and 
the petals distinctly rose-pink ; the white lip 
is spotted with crimson; many of the flowers 
measure 7 inches across. Zygopetalum in- 
termedium is an old favourite, yet very de- 
sirable during the winter months. — The 
perianth is green, marked with brown, and 
the large lip is blue with purple stripes. Z. 
Mackayi is very similar in its flowers, but 
the lip is white and the disk has a large white 
frill striped with blue. It has the great 
merit of lasting in bloom for a long period. 








It makes a dense, round-— 


it? Will it spread to other Orchids? A 


Its sepals and petals are — 
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Many of the dwarfer Orehids are overlooked 
in favour of the more showy species. There 
are, however, several of these less ornaté 
Orchids which are well worth growing, the — 
curious little Platyclinis cobbiana, for ex- 
ample, with its pale yellow, orange-tipped 
flowers. The dwarf Oncidiums, O. cheiro- 
phorum, and O. bicallosum are others. The 
former species is very tree growing, and its 
yellow flowers are delightfully fragrant. The 
latter has large flowers for so small a plant, 
greenish yellow in colour, with a yellow lip. 





Cattleya Luddemanniana, 


This Orchid, which blooms at this period of 
the year, is also known under the name of — 
speciosissima. The type has sepals and petals 
of a delicate purplish-rose suffused with 
white, the former being broad and slightly 
waved; the lip is rich amethyst-purple with 
two pale yellow, sometimes white, blotches 
in the throat. It is a native of Venezuela, 
from whence it was imported in quantity 
some 50 years ago. There are several fine 
varieties of this noble Orchid, especially 
Stanleyi, a white form of fine shape which 
received a First-class Certificate on Septem- 
ber 24, 1921. Another is known as alba, — 
which is pure white except a little pale yellow 
in the throat of the lip. The hybrids from — 
C. Luddemanniana embrace C. Carmen, C. 
Thurgoodiana, L. c. amabilis, and others. 











= , s 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Calanthe leaves unhealthy. = = 
Will you kindly tell me what is the matter 
with the enclosed leaves of Calanthe—the 
spots are also on the bulbs? How can I cure 
CROTON. «| * 
[The Calanthe leaves are badly attacked ~~ 
with the black spot disease, and they are also _ 
infested with brown scale. The black spot 
disease is caused by some error in the culti- 
vation of the plants, such as a too low tem- 
perature, a close, stagnant atmosphere,and 
over-watering, especial.y at a time when root- 
action is not very vigorous. At this period” 
of the year the Calanthes should have lost 
their leaves, be pushing up their flower spikes, 
and afier flowering they undergo a rest of 
several weeks’ duration. Judging from the 
leaves you forward, your plants will now be 
leafless, and if any are not blooming no water — 
should be given until they are repotted, in 
the spring. Those that may be flowering 
should be kept just moist at the root. During ~~ 
the resting season the temperature ought to 
be about.55 deg. Fah., and the atmosphere 
must be quite dry. When the leaves fall col- 
lect them and burn them at once, and where 
the bulbs are attacked with disease the 
affected parts should be rubbed over with pow- 
dered charcoal. Give the house a thorough 
wash down, and admit a little air whenever — 
the weather is dry, and when it can be done — 
without ~lowering the temperature to any — 
extent. With a pointed stick remove any ~ 
scale insécts from the bulbs, and later on, 
when it is time to repot, they must be 
thoroughly cleaned. For the next two or 
three months you can only keep the’roots dry, 
placing the pots on a shelf or stage away — 
from drips of the roof, and deal with the 
disease on the bulbs in the way described 
above. Next season it will be necessary for 
you to watch the plants closely, paying due — 
attention to watering, ventilation; and the — 
temperature. In the meantime, watch our — 
Orchid notes, and before it is time to repot, an 
article will appear giving full cultural details. ~ 
If you follow the above advice, we do not 
think the disease will spread to other Orchids, 
unless it be Phaius or any with similar leaves 
as the Calanthe.] 2 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Notes on big blooms. 


For remarkable development flowers of the 
variety Mrs. M. Sargant, seen at an exhibi- 
tion in a country town on November ist, will 
not be readily beaten this year. The largest 
measured near on 11 inches each way, globe- 
shaped, and with unusually wide petals for 
the sort; in this instance, too, with an 
absence of that green tint generally asso- 
ciated with the white. Hardly less gigantic 
‘were blooms of the amber-coloured Majestic, 
Queen Mary, the well-known white Japanese, 
and its yellow counterpart, Princess Mary. 
The four kinds are examples of what may be 
obtained by selecting flower buds in July, in 
addition, of course, to the plants being well 
grown. Another giant variety, I refer to 


~, 


yellow form, Mrs. H. Tysoe. Still, these may 
not be useful generally. One thing, they do 
wonderfully well as-bush plants to supply very 
late blooms. Nor does Victory altogether 
please this year. The variety was good last 
autumn, and at the best it appears uncertain. 
Neither do I care a great deal for another 
white kind of huge size named Mrs. C, Ed- 
wards; this is wanting in finish. There is, 
however, an old white sort named Mr. Keith 
Luxford, which has done remarkably well this 
season. It is a deep, handsome bloom, with a 
nice quality petal. Easy to grow, too, this 
should by no means be discarded, particularly 
for early blooms, 

I discontinued growing General Petain, and 





Chrysanthemum 


Louisa Pockett, is not pleasing except in size 


from eariy buds. The flowers open white, 
and are wanting in shape and style. It is 
more esteemed later in the year, when the 
flower puts on a pink shade, the result of 
later bud formation. As a pink, Mrs. A. 
Davies is a sort quite by itself, and this 
season this is seen at its best. The deeper- 
coloured type, recently certificated and named 
Mrs. B. Carpenter, will be welcomed, and 
when in general cultivation may oust the 
original from the favour of those who show. 

Excellent as ever are Mrs. G. Drabble and 
W. Rigby, white and yellow respectively, and 
of similar size and shape. For what is 
termed among growers good quality, these 
will hold their’own, and are a pair of the 
first one thinks of including in a collection. 
For years the variety Wm. Turner was near 
the top as a large flower, but this somehow 
has lost its one-time shape. 
in good order this season, as well as its light 


I have seen it. 


Miss A. Hazell. 


glad I am, for it has size only to recommend 
it. The formation of early flowers is certainly 
faulty._ Another sort which was marked for 
no further use was Shirley Golden, and 
pleased one is that another year finds it in 
one’s lot. The b!ooms are superb in size, shape, 
and colour, and I forgive a sickly look in 
the foliage early in the season. <A glorious 
yellow is Viscount Chinda; the colour is so 
rich, and the plant is so easy to grow, that 
this can well be named as a sort for every- 
body.—For brilliancy of yellow colouring, few 
kinds surpass General Allenby, but somehow 
this sort never took on with growers. May be 
there is something desirable missing when the 
bloom is fully open. Anyhow, this is worth 
trying. One can scarcely write a word 
against the popular Mrs. R. C. Pulling, yet 
the green shade in the yellow is not in its 
favour—at least I do not think it is. 

There appears to be only one crimson- 
coloured kind worth considering for big 
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blooms, and that, of course, is Mrs. G. Munro. 
In splendid form this year, one has noticed 
two types of it. The one with pointed florets, 
which show the old gold reverse; the other 
with rounded florets exhibiting its richness 
to the full; and, needless to remark, the latter 
is the one favoured. Growers might give this 
a thought when the time comes for putting in 
cuttings. A richly-coloured variety is Mrs. 
Peter Murray. This is somewhat new, and is 
a distinct gain in a shade known as purple- 
amaranth. Recent sorts of considerable 
promise are Major Spencer Chichester, a nice 
shade of yellow; Rose Day, of a pretty pink 
shade and a large bloom; David B. Nicoll, 
deep orange; H. V. West, rich yellow. Before 
the season is over I shall doubtless meet 
with finished specimens of these, and one or 
two others which were seen for the first time 
last year. I had almost missed one of the 
very best things,of the present season. This 
is Edith Cavell, which most growers seem 
to have in capital order. The bloom is a 
rich bronze in colour, and huge enough to 
please any exhibitor. That one-time favourite, 
again, F. S. Vallis, has been noted in good 
condition, but even on this account IT would 
not include it among one’s own: kinds to 
grow another year. It is too uncertain, and 
has really had its day, and is weakened in 
constitution of the plant; the same _ with 
Lady Talbot, however grand it may have 
been in former days. He S: 





Chrysanthemum Miss A. Hazell. 


This variety, when shown by _ Baron 
Schroeder (gardener, Mr. Henderson), before 
the Floral Committee of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society on October 30th, was 
unanimously given a first class certificate. 
When shown on the day following before the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society it was given an award of merit. It, 
as may be seen by the illustration we give 
to-day, is a handsome medium-sized single 
flower of excellent form. Its colour is diffi- 
cult to describe, but a mixture of crimson 
and gold will give some idea of the shade. 
We are very p!eased to see that raisers are 
doing their best to lessen the size of ‘the eye 
of the newer single varieties. Many of the 
eyes are far too prominent. 





Border Chrysanthemums. 


As far as clean, free growth was concerned, 
these plants made splendid headway during 
the past wet summer, and one was expecting 
a grand floral display in early October, but 
severe frost, combined with fog early in the 
month, destroyed all hope of a good show, 
even flowers in the bud = state suffering 
severely, especially the whites. It is doubtful 
whether the white sorts are worth cultivating 
outside, even in the suburbs of our large 
towns, as the flowers get so begrimed with 
soot and dint, and this in the absence of any 
fog. Not so in the country away from smoke 
and fog, where they frequently continue to 
expand their blossoms up to near Christmas. 
One does not require these plants flowering 
with a host of annuals and late herbaceous 
plants in the month of August and early Sep- 
tember. Such a display seems out of place 
then. We may escape an early frost in some 
seasons, but no reliance can be placed on the 
weather after the middle of September. 

J. Mayne. 








All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.C., and not to individuals. 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 





Flower Garden. 


Flowering shrubs (continued). 

Last week we noticed a few representa- 
tives of the early-flowering shrubs, and in 
our survey stopped at the end of March. We 
were then approaching the time when the 
main army was due, for when April comes 





Fig. 1 


; Fig. 2. 
Berberis Darwini. 


Japanese Azalea. 


they begin to come along thick and fast. 
April, May, and June are so rich in them 
that I take leave to doubt if, during that 
period, any spot on earth can be fairer and 
prettier than this old island of ours. I say 
this quite seriously, for I have both heard 
and read what great travellers have had to 
say on the subject. 

The mere mention of a few of them con- 
jures up before our eyes such wealth of bloom 
that in these cold winter days gives us a 
breath of summer. About Whitsuntide it is 
simply overwhelming, when the Hawthorn, 
the Lilac, the Laburnum, the Rhododendron, 
the Azalea, and the Snow-balls are bloom- 
ing together and painting the landscape with 
white and scarlet, crimson and purple, pink 
and gold. The best of it is that these really 
regal things are not the exclusive products 
of grandiose schemes of landscape work to be 
found only in the gardens of the rich. Villa- 
dom, that is, the residential portions otf nearly 
every town, is rich with them, and their best 
effects may even be seen in the village street, 
where every cottage has its modest comple- 
ment of one or two, in varying kinds, each 
adding its quota to the general effect. That 
is why my enthusiasm for flowering shrubs 
sometimes runs away with me. Another 
thing to be said generally in their favour 1s 
that, with very few exceptions, they will grow 
where any other tree could grow, and this 
is equivalent to saying that you and I and 
all of us can safely plant them. In more 
particularly offering a few observations upon 
some of them I shall be less formal if I do 
not take them in any particular order, and 
only as they occur tome. You will not forget 
that we are dealing with flowering seasons 
covering April-June. First, there are some 
very nice 

BERBERIS, small in leaf, great in thorns, ex- 
tremely pretty and floriferous. Of these, B. 
Darwini (Fig. 1) is chief. Its foliage is 
broad, rounded, small, quite different from 
the pin-like foliage of B. stenophylla, which 
is its natural companion, and tends to lengthen 
the season. Alike, these variéties produce 


slender, graceful sprays literally hanging with 
their bright flowers in May, those of Darwini 
being orange and those of stenophylla light 
yellow. For beauty either of these would be 
hard to beat, though, as I suggested, the 
former, with its rounder, glossy foliage and 
orange-coloured flowers, is my first favourite. 
There is another Berberis, much newer and 
highly commendable, and that is B. Thun- 
bergi. Its flowers in the spring are not so 
showy or so plentiful, but the great merit 
of the plant is its magnificently rich autumn 
foliage, a point which the others do not pos- 
sess, but which is partly shared by the com- 
mon Berberis vulgaris. Turn we now to a 
vastly different genus. The 

Cytisus, or Brooms, are magnificent and 


showy. Nothing could well be more con- 
spicuous. They range from the quite large 


Spanish Broom to the dwarf spreading 
Cytisus proper, which are often seen on 
rockeries. Spanish and English Brooms must 
be planted quite small and never again dis- 
turbed, for they will not transplant without 
risk, because they are so deficient of fibrous 
roots. There is a lot to be said about such a 
family as the Cytisus, but I find I have a 
note urging me to deal with them fully, and 
I shall avail myself of that on some later occa- 
sion. The Brooms referred to are wonderful 
pictures when in bloom, for the flower comés 
before the foliage, and the reed-like growths 
become masses of golden yellow or white. 
The other Cytisus are of many colours, either 
selfs or_in combination. Yellow and choco- 
late, rose and purple, yellow and red, etc., are 
found together in some of the varieties. These 
are very effective grown in the standard form 
if kept pruned, and one can imagine no part 
of the garden to which they would not do 
credit, so grown. 

Harpy AzaLeas have become fully estab- 
lished as English flowering shrubs. They 
have increased in popularity as their pecu- 
liarities have become better known. At one 
time it was generally thought they could not 
be successfully grown without peat, but now 
we know that, given an absence of lime, al- 
most any porous soil will suit them. / Leaf- 
mouid, mixed with a fibrous loam, is fine for 
them ; even sand has not been found unsuit- 
able, so that we have all taken them to heart 
and we consider that with their first cousins, 
the Rhododendrons, they are the glory of the 
late spring. The Japanese Azalea (Fig. 2) is 
one of them, possibly not as hardy as some 
but quite capable of standing our ordinary 
Winters. It is evergreen, a distinct merit, 
and it is of rather dwarfer, denser growth. 
Nearer the Indian Azaleas in habit and 
flower, it is naturally dwarfer than A. mollis, 
so that its place is in the front row if it is to 
receive justice. 

RHODODENDRONS are very similar in most 
respects, and what I have written applies al- 
most equally to them. Such magnificent 
varieties as Pink Pearl and White Pearl, with 
their huge trusses of large flowers, simply 
beggar description, yet are nearly as easy to 
grow as the old R. ponticum. 

DEUTZIA GRACILIS (Fig. 3) is not exactly a 
showy shrub, but it is a gem for all that. It 
blooms at nearly every joint, and it is a great 
favourite with florists, who force many 
thousands of them every year for the chaste 
and elegant flowers. It is not a plant to be 
put in the shrubbery, where it would soon be 
lost, but is not out of place on its border, 
where it is well worth growing, if only for 
cutting. One of those plants which produces 
its flowers on the previous year’s wood, it:be- 
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comes necessary to prune it immediately it~ 


goes out of bloom, for the stronger you can 
get it to break, the larger and more beautiful 
will be the bloom. There is a larger variety, 
both single and double, named crenata and 
crenata flore pleno. Its blooms are not so 
freely produced, nor is it so popular, but it is 
more fitted for the shrubbery than its smaller 
brother. There should be but little need for 
me to refer to such widely known flowering 
shrubs and trees as the Hawthorns, 
Laburnums, the Lilacs, the Guelder Roses, 
and the Mock Oranges. If a word is neces- 
sary it is about the 

Litacs. It is quite time that we dropped 
the planting of the old varieties, which, in- 


. . . ‘ 
deed, did us admirable service, but are now 


outclassed by greatly improved varieties. 
The Frenchmen lay claim to the credit of 


giving us some sterling varieties with huge — 


trusses, finer flowers, better and_ brighter 
colours, and as many double varieties as there 
are singles. They are becoming well known 
and easily obtainable, and there is no reason 
why we should not plant these in preference 
to the original types. The : 
Gum Cistus, worthy of a note, is one of 
our choice flowering shrubs. It has foliage 
sticky with gum, hence probably its name, 
and its flowers large, open, and poppy-like, 
of a clear white, with chocolate blotches at 
the base of the petals. There is a pink or 
rose-coloured variety, also one or two of 
darker shades still, but the one I love most 


is the white and chocolate. It must be planted — 


small, and the nurseryman usually sends it 
out in pots, so that it may be planted without 
disturbing the roots to any great extent. : 
No reference to flowering shrubs can dare 
to leave out that most. diverse and wonderful 
family, the 
SPIRAEA. 


In one or other of its varied 


forms it is with us from April till November. . 


At the end of my notes I feel how hopeless 
it is to do it justice. We have tall, medium, 
dwarf, early, mid-season and late sorts, 
gigantic like Lindleyana, liliputian like Van 
Houttei, fern-leaved, palmate, lanceolate, pin- 
nate. Their flowers are as diverse in colour 
as they are in form, and if anyone wishes 
something to make a study of, I heartily com- 
mend to him this family of shrubs. I have 
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Fig. 3.—Deutzia gracilis. 


grown most of the varieties under varying 
conditions, in all sorts of climate and of soil, 
but I have never experienced any appreciable 
difficulties-with any of them. Most of them 
bloom after a summer’s growth, but there are 
several which begin, as above stated, in late 
spring. A 

WEIGELAS and ‘VERONICAS are both worthy 
of special notice. The former, not unlike 
an Apple blossom, continues in bloom 


from June till October. The Veronica to. best 
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stand our climate is V. Traversi, which grows 
very symmetrical, has box-like leaves, and 
bears innumerable spikes of tiny blooms of 
a lavender colour. Most of the other varie- 
ties are suspect so far as their standing frost, 
so though their bloom is much finer than that 
of Traversi, they must be left alone or planted 
only in sheltered positions. Refar- 


Fruit. 


Attention to large and old trees. 


Large and old trees are still too much 
neglected in gardens and orchards in the 
matter of feeding and pruning, the general 
idea being, apparently, that they are large 
enough and old enough to look after them- 
selves. When the trees form an orchard in 


grass, on which live stock is turned in to 
feed, it is very frequently presumed that this 
will supply the fruit trees with the little extra 
nourishment they require to enable them to 
A little 


give fair crops of fruit annually. 
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the trees derive little benefit from the small 
heaps of manure, because of those factors. 

What shall we do to improve these things ? 
The remedies are simple, and entail little 
trouble and cost: 

1. As soon as the droppings are sufficiently 
dry for the purpose let them be spread over 
the turf around the trees. Horse and similar 
manure may be spread almost at once. In a 
small orchard this would occupy but a few 
minutes. In a large orchard a horse-drawn 
bush or chain harrow used weekly or fort- 
nightly would quickly complete the work ; 
cross-harrowing would render the spreading 
more effective. 

2. Do not encourage any rank herbage in 
the orchard; spud or fork it out. 

3. Remember. that all our fruit trees, es- 
pecially the Apple, require much lime, It 
should not be applied in too large dressings, 
a little every year, spread around as far as 
the branches extend, being sufficient. The 
same remarks apply to Plum and Cherry 


The branches to be cut out at the lines marked ™. 


careful thought will show how fallacious is 
the idea. ~ We will see what does really 


happen in the orchard. 


The animals graze all over the orchard, 
and their droppings fall almost as generally, 
but not quite. We know that they seek shel- 
ter under the trees from heat, cold, rain, 
and wind, and that very frequently they sleep 
there. We also observe that there are drop- 
pings here and there all over the orchard, 
but they are a little more numerous about the 
trees. That is quite right from all points 
of view. We will continue our observations, 
and we find there are many small patches or 
“tussocks ’’ of high grass about the orchard 
which the animals do not touch. Why? Be- 
cause it is not ‘‘ sweet’; it is more or less 
‘rank ’’ or coarse ; and animals, if they have 
any choice between ‘“‘ sweet’? and ‘‘ rank,” 
will not touch the ‘‘ rank ’’ grass.. Hence we 
see there is manure close at hand, yet the 
trees derive little benefit therefrom; the stock 
derive no benefit from the rank grass, and 


- 


trees, their stones requiring much lime for 
their formation. The wood of the Pear tree, 
and the seeds in the fruit, also require plenty 
of lime, applied as for the Apple tree. 

Thatis not all; the lime sweetens the Grass 
and renders the coarse Grass more palatable 
to the stock. In the absence of lime a sprink- 
ling of salt—land salt will de—about the 
coarse and other Grass is appreciated by the 
animals, and they usually eat it off closely. 
Should they not do so, the herbage should 
be cut down with a scythe or a sharp brush- 
ing-hook. 

Sometimes, however, the Grass in an or- 
chard is kept for hay. When that is the case, 
the fertility of the soil is reduced by mowing- 
Grass as well as by the fruit trees, and the 
latter are sure to suffer unless the fertility 
be restored by adequate applications of 
natural. or artificial fertilisers during the 
proper season. : 

‘“When do orchards require manure?”’ is 
a fair and proper question .for a student to 
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ask. A correct answer will be, in a large 
majority of cases, ‘‘ When the trees generally 
fail to develop a moderate and fair amount 
of new growth and good leaves during any 
year.’’ That answer pre-supposes that the 
trees are satisfactory in all other respects, 
and that they are not fundamentally unsound 
or diseased or entirely exhausted from ex- 
treme old age. Every tree and every plant 
bears a true index of its condition and 
character for those who can read it. Un- 
fortunately, many who find joy in a garden 
do not carry their studies of plant life so 
far, and thereby lose an immense amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction. One sure indica- 
tion of a deficient supply of nourishment—no 
matter how the deficiency arises—is the ab- 
sence or shortage of new growth in a tree. 
That-is an infallible indication of something 
being wrong; and that ‘‘ something,” in the 
majority of cases, is deficiency of food, a de- 
ficiency which may arise solely from the ab- 
sence of water to render available the food 
supply present. Other indications of deficient 
nutrition are the size, colour, and texture of 
the leaves. A good cultivator watches the 
leaves of his trees and plants constantly, and 
indications of a loss of depth of green colour- 
ing in the leaves of any plant are proof of 
failing health, and show immediate attention 
is necessary. If the leaves do not attain 
average size, the causes may still be found 
in the supply of food and water, or the cause 
may be lack of heat, the temperature being 
too low for producing the full development 
of leaf-surface. When the leaves are too thin, 
too flimsy, then the condition of that tree 
or plant is critical, especially if the leaves 
be also too small and too pale in colour. 

If young and middle-aged trees suffer from 
neglect or mishap in food supplies, aged and 
nearly exhausted trees must suffer much 
more from similar causes. If we recognise 
these facts, can we not do something to as- 
sist these very exhausted trees? We can cer- 
tainly do something. We can empty the over- 
flowing cesspools upon the turf about them, 
having first added 50 per cent. of water. The 
daily slops of the house can be so utilised, 
greatly to the benefit of the old trees. The 
former should be principally applied through 
the winter months; the latter may be applied 
at any time when there is no mowing-Grass 
or hay about. ; 

Another thing we may do is to reduce the 
demands of the tree for the nourishment of 
any weak, worthless, and unfruitful growth. 
This we do by very judicious pruning, saw- 
ing off all worn-out branches which produce 
nothing but weak, puny. growths (see illus- 
tration), obviously incapable of ever pro- 
ducing fruit-bearing wood. By giving atten- 
tion to these few things—and the present 
time is the time to commence—we can assist 
these old veterans to continue their fruitful- 


ness. Us 








Vegetable notes. 


The past summer being so moist, all green 
crops are very soft, and quite unable to stand 
severe frost and cold winds. I have seen 
most of the green crops killed as late as 
March, spring Cabbage only escaping from 
being covered with snow. In my garden the 
white Cabbage has suffered from the early 
frost. Those having any plants not injured 
would be wise to lift them, laying them 
in so that they are clear of the soil, cover- 
ing them when the weather is severe. Later 
Savoys may be treated in the same way. All 
Cauliflowers and early Broccoli should be 
lifted with balls, placing them in a sheltered. 
place and covering them at night. Endive, 
where large and near the white stage, should 
be lifted and given shelter. By taking these 
precautions late Kales, after a shortage in 
spring, are saved. Ra Gokr 
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PLANTS: 


The management of pits and 
frames in autumn and winter, 


It is well known to practical gardeners that 
many errors are made in the management of 
pits and of frames at all times of the year, 
but at no time is there apt to be more mis- 
management than during the autumn and 
winter. This mismanagement is, by no 
means, due to neglect, but rather to mistaken 
kindness on the part of the owner. Pits and, 
more particularly, frames are often the sole 
structures which the amateur possesses, and 
while it is beyond doubt that these, properly 
used, are more valuable to the owners than 
more costly houses, yet I am convinced that, 
by errors in treatment, more plants are 
annually lost than there ought to be. The 
chief error in management is the liability of 
the owner to keep the pits or frames much too 
warm. Many, I have observed, deem it abso- 
lutely necessary to close up the sashes while 
the sun is full upon them. Not only so, some 
are s0 foolish as to sprinkle the plants over- 
head with water before shutting up. They 
do not appear to realise that, by so doing, 
they are surrounding the plants with what, 
before morning, becomes a cold and damp 
atmosphere. The plants soon resent this, 
and, ultimately, damp off or fall a prey to 
mildew. The correct procedure is to keep a 
little air on at all times unless when the night 
threatens to be frosty. Then the sashes can 
be closed, but they ought again to be tilted in 
the morning. It should be borne in mind that 
even when the plants, or cuttings, in the 
frames are of a somewhat tender character, 
they have been grown in the open during the 
summer and have, therefore, acquired a cer- 
tain robustness, and a close, damp atmo- 
sphere in the frames is highly detrimental to 
their welfare. Another error is that of over- 
watering. In a general way it is surprising 
how small an amount of moisture is required 
to maintain plants in frames in good health 
during the winter. Even when store plants 
in pots may appear to be absolutely dry there 
is usually sufficient moisture present to keep 
them in good health until the growing season 
comes round once more. In conclusion, the 
cooler and, within reason, drier the plants 
are kept during winter, the more freely they 
are ventilated, and ithe less. they are 
‘“* coddled,”’ the better. will be their chance of 
coming safely through the winter and early 
spring. During favourable weather the 
sashes may be pushed entirely back during 
the day, and the plants exposed to the scanty 
sunlight as freely as may be. By paying at- 
tention to these few and simple details many 
who have been hitherto dissatisfied with cold 
pits or frames as protectors for cuttings and 
plants during winter will, I am certain, find 
that a greater measure of success is assured. 


W. McG. 


Some hot-house climbers, 


There are many twining and climbing 
plants which add considerably to the furnish- 
ing of the stove and greenhouse. Passifloras, 
in variety, are known to everybody interested 
in this class of plants. There are also several 
species of Gonolobus, both evergreen and de- 
ciduous, with very ornamental flowers and 
curious fruits. Allamandas, too, are gener- 
ally handsome. A variety flowering at the 
present time and well worth cultivation is A. 
cathartica Hendersoni, with yellow tubular 
flowers of fair size. A plant not very fre- 
quently seen is Anemopeegma racemosumi. 
Allied to Bignonia, this vigorous climber has 
exceedingly attractive, delicate buff-coloured 
flowers, borne in axillary racemes. The 
Bauhinias are. for the most part, shy 
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bloomers; one species, however, which does 
well under stove treatment is B. Vahlii. It 
deserves to be better known. Cavendishia 
acuminata is an evergreen climber, with 
flowers of medium size and distinct colouring 
—scarlet,. tipped greenish-yellow. Many of 
the Clerodendrons are established favourites. 
C. splendens, with its glorious scarlet flowers, 
is quite well known. C. speciosum, another 
desirable evergreen climber, is a garden hybrid 
between C. splendens and C. Thomsone. 
The Tacsonias are so similar to the Passi- 
floras that the plants are frequently confused 
by the uninitiated. Being half hardy, they 
will thrive under cooler treatment than the 
climbers we have already mentioned. Those 
who cannot give stove conditions to their 
climbers might do worse than consider the 
claims of Solanum jasminoides and its variety 
S. j. floribundum. Both of these plants will 
thrive under cool greenhouse conditions, and 
are particularly handsome. 





Importation of plants into U.S.A. 


The following extract from a notice issued | 


by the U.S.A. Department of Agriculture on 
October 17th, 1922, is circulated for the in- 
formation of all persons interested in the 
export of plants to U.S.A. :— 


‘““ IMPORTED PLANTS MAY BE FREED 
FROM EARTH BY OTHER MEANS 
THAN WASHING. 


‘ Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has ap- 
proved an amendment to Regulation 7 of the 
regulations under Quarantine 37, providing 
for the freeing of imported plants from sand, 
soil, or earth by ‘ washing or other means.’ 
The requirement hitherto has been that such 
plants shall be thoroughly freed from earth by 
washing, The condition of freedom from 
sand, soil, or earth is, however, to be Strictly 
maintained. The amended regulation will 
shortly be distributed to importers and others 
interested. This action was taken as a re- 
sult of an informal conference of the Federal 
Horticultural Board, October 3rd, with the 
Advisory Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. It was represented by 
the conferees that the washing of the roots, 
particularly of certain classes of plants, as 
performed abroad, was a source of injury to 
importations and of considerable losses. 
Many instances of such injury were pre- 
sented. On the other hand, it was- brought 
out that this injury was due not to the fact of 
washing, but more often to the method of 
washing and more particularly to the sub- 
sequent methods of packing and shipping. It 
was shown that such washing had been done 
in the case of certain countries without any 
injury whatever to classes of plants which 
were supposed to be most susceptible to such 
injury. Nevertheless, the importers were 
convinced that it would be more practicable 
to permit the removal of earth by shaking or 
other means where such removal could be 
thus effectively accomplished. As a result of 
a full discussion of this subject the Board 
agreed to the modification of the regulations 
now authorised. 

“This is a return substantially to the 
original requirement under Plant Quarantine 
37 With respect to imported plants. The 
specific requirement of washing was a later 
one, necessitated jby the continuing increase 
of earth with plant importations and the diffi- 
culty of setting up a definite standard of 
cleanliness which would be perfectly clear to 
the foreign shipper and determinable by the 
inspector of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Hereafter all importations must, 
as hitherto, be freed from. sand, soil, or earth 
by washing or other means, In other words, 


-ing their requirements. 


-of Haddington is a very desirable sort. 
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the condition of freedom from sand, soil, or 
earth is to be strictly maintained. Any im- 
portations not so cleaned will be refused 
entry.” 


~ Freestas, 


The first batch of bulbs should have been 
potted up early in September, to be followed 
by the second, six weeks later,-seven or 
eight bulbs in a 6-inch pot. The compost 
best suited for them should be made up of | 
leaf-mould and loam, with a little old manure 
and coarse silver sand added, the whole passed 
through a sieve and the rougher portions re- 
served for the bottom of the pots. Firm 
potting is advisable, but the bulbs ought not 
to be planted too deeply, an inch below the 
surface being ample. The pots can be placed 
in a cold frame or shed in a shady position. 
There is no need to plunge the pots in ashes, 


neither is it necessary to water them unless _ 


the soil appears very dry. Freesias will not 
stand frost, therefore if kept in frames in 
autumn, arrangements will need to be made 
to cover the lights at night. Care ought to be 
taken to avoid over-dryness on the one hand 
and excessive moisture on the other. Pots 
should be taken indoors after root growth has 
taken place, a moderately warm house meet- 
Freesias may be 
helped, when buds begin to show, by a little 
stimulant in the form of weak liquid-manure. 
Room ought, if possible, to be found for a few 
pots of bulbs in every greenhouse where heat 


is maintained during winter, and this need 
not be more than is usually accorded to the ~ 


general run of greenhouse plants. 
LEAHURST. 


Plants in houses. 


Chrysanthemums are, of course, the chief 
centre of interest in plant-houses at the > 
present time, but flowering plants of less 
stature are also required. The earliest batch 
of Roman Hyacinths and of Paper-white Nar- 
cissus is useful, it being merely a question of 
heat to have these in bloom at almost any 
given time. Hippeastrums, too, are not with- 
out value, and these can be had in bloom 
early in December if the bulbs have been 
properly rested. The main bulk of these fine 
subjects, however, is more effective in the 
early months of the year. Such things as 
Epacrises are not so commonly grown as was 
at one time the case, and they might very 
well receive more attention. | Epacrises are 
more easily managed than Heaths, and are 
equally ornamental. Grow them in good 
peat and sand. and after the plants cease 
flowering cut them back rather severely and 
place them in’a brisk heat in order that the 
dormant eyes may start briskly. Indian 
Rhododendrons are showy, and ought to be 
coming along under cool treatment. It is a 
pity that many of these are objected to on 
account of the strong perfume of the blos- 
soms. Eupatoriums, Salvias, a few early 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Tuberoses will give — 
variety and provide material for cutting as 
well as for display. W. McG. 


Rhododendron Countess of 
Haddington, 


This is still one of the best for work under 
glass. Its value is enhanced because it 
blooms so freely in'small pots—small, that is, 


\ 





in comparison with those required for the 


majoritv of Rhododendrons used for inside 
work. 
ton are, at first, of a pale pink shade, but, 
with age, they turn almost white. 
that the variety is the result of a cross be- 


ter. Be its origin what it may, R. Countess 


Kirk. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Poinsettias. 
These, as they are now beginning to de- 


velop their showy bracts, should be assisted é' 


with a stimulant.. Guano and Clay’s . Fer- 


- tiliser are both suitable in that they increase 


the size of the bracts and add to the brilliancy 
‘of the colour. Like the improved form of Sal- 
via splendens, they are fine subjects for house 
and conservatory adornment at this time of 
year; but should not be stood in a room or 
structure where the temperature goes below 
50 deg., nor where they are likely to experi- 
ence cold draughts. The latest batch should 
be accorded plenty of space so that the lower- 
most leaves do not prematurely turn yellow 
and fall, and a genial growing atmosphere 
maintained without too much humidity, other- 


wise the plants will be apt to become drawn. 


Salvia splendens. 


The improved type, or S. s. grandiflora, 
makes a brilliant display at this season, and 


should, as the beauty of the flowers quickly 


becomes spoilt if placed in moist surround- 
ings, be put where the air is dry or can be 


_ kept so by turning on a little fire-heat. Single 


and double white Marguerites associate well 
‘with these Salvias, and greatly enhance the 
As they pass out of bloom a con- 


venient number of the best of the old plants 


weather conditions. 
flowers are fully open, should be placed with 


should be partly cut back and placed in a 


warm greenhouse for propagating. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 


This and the white form now coming into 


~ ploom should have a temperature ranging 


from 55 deg. to 58 deg., accompanied with a 
moderately dry atmosphere. A little arti- 
ficial manure once a week promotes the pro- 
duction of flowers, and accentuates the colour. 


If the house is provided with ground ventila- 


tors, by which means the flow of air ad- 


mitted is warmed before it reaches the plants, 


they may be left partly open day and night, 
admitting air at the apex in accordance with 
The plants, when the 


other subjects in the show house or conserva- 
‘tory; but if a house is given up entirely to 
them they create a finer effect if kept there 
and arranged on a groundwork of Maiden- 
hair Ferns. 


 Cyclamens. 


The plants are now pushing up their blooms 
apace, and should continue to be assisted with 


mild and oft-repeated doses of some artificial 





a 
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' “introducing them to heat. 


manure, sprinkling it on the surface of the 


soil when about to apply water. Water care- 
fully, tapping each pot beforehand to see if 
water is required, and keep the ashes on the 


beds and stages moist to avert possible at- 


tacks of thrip, which quickly cripples the 
blooms. A temperature similar to that ad- 
vised for Lorraine Begonias suits Cyclamens, 
and ventilate also on the same principle. 
Greater satisfaction is derived trom the culti- 


vation of Cyclamens if the plants can be kept 


in the house in which they have been grown 


and effectively arranged therein. 


Rhubarb. 


~ In order to obtain satisfactory results in 
forcing, the crowns must be rested prior to 
Some varieties 
lend themselves more readily to forcing than 


others, and these should be selected for the 
_ purpose. 


The roots must be carefully dug up 
with as large a ball of earth as possible and 


placed under a north wall for a time, after 
which they may be introduced to the desired 
heat. : “> A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Orchard trees 


may be pruned during mild, open weather. 
When it is necessary to remove a large 
branch the wound should be covered with 
paint to keep out the wet and prevent decay. 
If frosty weather prevails old and_ useless 
fruit trees may be grubbed up, all prunings 
and refuse of every kind cleared up and con- 
veyed to the fire-heap. When the ground is 
frozen, all wheeling of soil and manure on to 
fruit quarters should be done. ‘Trees that 
carry average crops annually usually need 
some manurial assistance, especially those 
having a limited rooting space. I do not 
advise the use of fresh farmyard manure at 
this season for such as Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, this being best applied as a mulch in 
the spring. Thoroughly decomposed manure 
mixed with a quantity of old potting soil 
forms a good top-dressing. As a stimulant 
for wall trees I use a light dressing of soot 
and bone-meal. This is lightly pointed in 
with a fork after pruning and training are 
completed. Gooseberry and Currant bushes 
require rich farmyard manure, and this should 
be very lightly forked in as soon as the prun- 
ings have been cleared away. Fig trees have 
been unfastened from the wall and_ the 
branches tied in bundles of a convenient size. 
This will allow them to be readily protected 
with straw and mats during severe weather. 


Calanthes 


are now at their best; the plants have been 
removed from the stove to a house having an 
intermediate temperature, where the blooms 
will last in good condition for a considerable 
time, and when cut will not fade so soon as 
when brought from a moist close atmosphere. 
After the spikes are cut, the plants will be 
allowed a complete rest, placing them on a 
shelf near the roof. glass in a house where 
the temperature does not fall below 60 deg. 


Canterbury Bells. 


Well-grown plants of these are very useful 
for house decoration in spring, if grown in 
coolhouses. They come into flower six weeks 
in advance of those grown outside. Lift the 
plants now from the open ground with a 
good ball of earth, and pot up into 6-inch and 
z-inch pots. Stand them in a cold frame, 
well soak with water, and keep the frame 
close for a few days. 


Forcing vegetables. 

In largé gardens attention must now be 
paid to forcing to maintain a fresh and regu- 
lar supply of the choicer vegetables, and 
where means are at hand there will be little 
difficulty in doing so. On the other hand, 
where such facilities do not exist and the de- 
mand is great, it will entail much labour and 
forethought for the next two months to meet 
the requirements. 


‘Hotbeds 


should be built up largely now, and they 
are best made with good leaves, using just 
sufficient long stable litter to hold them to- 
gether. Great care should be exercised not 
to plant or sow anything when the heat is 
too great ; far better err on the side of coolness 
than otherwise. The mildest heat possible is 
sufficient for starting into activity such as 
Asparagus, Carrots, Potatoes, and the like, 
and if the beds are properly made the tem- 
perature can easily be raised by adding fer- 
menting materials as linings to the frames. 
It is a good plan to arrange so that Carrots 
and Potatoes follow Asparagus, there being 
generally plenty of warmth left to give these 
a start. atte Wi G: 
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Scotland. 


Herbaceous borders. | 
The work of remaking or of rearranging 
herbaceous borders is, admittedly, best per- 
formed round about this time, and if such 
be in contemplation it should be speedily 
undertaken. If it is not convenient to do it 
shortly, the work had better be deferred until 
early spring. In the case of borders which 
may have been replanted a year ago there 
will, most likely, be some rearrangement, and 
as the recently moved plants are not cumbrous 
such work does not entail a great deal of 
labour. Inferior or unsatisfactory plants 
ought to be replaced by others of better varie- 
ties, and a little thought may be given to 
grouping. It is wrong, I think, to insist that 
all the taller plants should be kept to the 
back. This gives the effect of ‘‘ formality,”’ 
to use the common expression, and in a her- 
baceous border formality is out of place. A 
few plants of moderate stature, such as, for 
example, the dwarfer forms of Asters, Malva 
nioschata, the Sidalceas, Thalictrums, and 
others which will readily occur to hardy 
plantsmen may be used very effectively almost 
at the very front of a herbaceous border. In- 
ferior forms of Michaelmas Daisies should 
be rooted out and replaced by modern sorts. 
These are now cheap enough, and the trifling 
cost is well repaid. When digging or fork- 
ing, should the soil require enrichment, a 
little manure_of some kind should be worked 
in and, in any case, if any bone meal is avail- 
able, it will be greatly to the advantage of 
the plants. It ought to be remembered. that 
a herbaceous border is not the work of a 
season, and to have such a border satisfac- 
tory requires not only good varieties, but a 
knowledge of their requirements, which only 
comes with experience and by observation. 


Orchard houses. 


In orchard houses in which the trees are 
grown in borders the foliage will by this date 
have fallen, and the yearly task of cleaning 
these, as well as the house itself, is a suitable 
job for unfavourable weather. Prior to be- 
ginning it is a good plan to burn some sul- 
phur in the house—this will clear out any 
lurking insect pests. The trees may be well 
scrubbed with a fairly stiff brush, using a 
little of that sterling old specific, Gishurst 
Compound, in lukewarm soapy water. After 
everything is thoroughly clean, the borders 
can be lightly pricked over with digging 
forks, working in a little fresh loam as the 
work goes on. Afterwards a mulch of good 
farmyard manure, to a depth of 3 inches, can 
be applied, and the house thrown open to 
the weather, both by day and by night. 


Arum Lilies. 

While I think that Arum Lilies are finer 
(and of more service) in the early spring, yet 
those who wish for early spathes will have 
no difficulty in obtaining them from well- 
started plants. It is merely a question of 
heat, although this ougKt not to be overdone. 
Sponging or vaporising at intervals will be 
necessary in order to keep aphides in check, 
as Arum Lilies are notoriously subject to 
these insects when grown in a high tem- 
perature, 


Among the vegetables. 

Winter vegetables of the usual kind promise 
to be plentiful and good, but in order to se- 
cure variety batches of Seakale and of Aspara- 
gus ought to be placed in heat regularly. 
French Beans may be sown. These are more 
conveniently handled at this time if 6-inch 
pots be used. Regular sowings of Mustard 
and Cress should be made, the size of the 
sowings being regulated by the demand. 
Keep the sashes off frames which contain 
Parsley as long as possible. W. McG. 
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BEES. 


Disease in bees. 


Seventeen years ago a friend presented me 
with my first swarm and initiated me into 
some of the mysteries of bee-keeping. Dur- 
ing this period I have experienced disappoint- 


ments and discouragements, due to the 
dreaded scourge still misnamed I. of W. 
disease, which embraces more than one 


malady, and upon this account the continu- 
ance of the name appears to be hardly justi- 
fied, in the light of more recent research. 
Acarine disease has been accepted by scien- 
tists as the correct designation, and is caused 
by the presence of a parasite or mite, Tarso- 
nemus woodi, which breeds in the thoracic 
trachez of the bee. There are also other re- 
cognised malignant bee diseases, viz., Nosema 
disease, a disease of the digestive system 
caused by the protozoon—Nosema apis—so 
named and classified by Zander, a German 
scientist, and paralysis, possibly due to pro- 
ducts of pollen mould. Crawling is not a 
sign of infection of acarine or the presence of 
Nosema alone. 


Your correspondent, Alex. Hutcheon, 
should ascertain for certain what disease is 
present, and this can only be properly deter- 
mined by microscopical examination, an 
operation now performed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Whitehall Place, London, $S.W.1, 
who will supply the necessary forms and state 
fees, which are nominal. Bees for the pur- 
pose should be taken off the frames, and not 
outside the hive. 


From my experience with acarine disease, 
I am quite in agreement with your contribu- 
tor, ‘‘ B. R. H.,’? when he states that there 
is nothing at present discovered that can be 
called a preventive. The mites are very re- 
sistant to chemical fumes, and it is quite un- 
likely that spraying or any other method of 
fumigation would be of use in giving the 
happy despatch to the mite without injuring 
the bee. 


Some years back, at a conversazione of the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association, I think it 
was Mr. Thomas who described how to com- 
bat an infestation of Tarsonemus woodi by a 
manipulative method, but, unfortunately, ‘it 
can only be applied during the spring and 
summer. Do not attempt to winter stocks 
known to be diseased, especially if feeding 
is necessary, as the money expended is simply 
thrown away. 


To be brief, the method is to carry out arti- 
ficial swarming, and to destroy the swarm 
and re-queen with one from a_ prolific 
strain, and add the hatching brood from 
a clean stock, the idea being to dispose of 
all old or flying bees which are the hosts, 
upon which the acarilive and breed. Restric- 
tion of drones should also be rigidly enforced, 
as these are important factors in the spread 
of disease, owing to their habit of entering 
strange hives and being received by other 
stocks. I have tried out this method, and 
from experience can recommend it to any bee- 
keeper who will take the trouble to carry 
out the instructions, Norwoop. — 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


_ Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 
Sussex.—lIllustrated descriptive list of trees, 
shrubs, American plants, climbers, and hedge 
plants. 


W. & G. Foyle, 121-126, Charing Cross 
Road.—Gardening and farming books. 
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Correspondence. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EpDITOR of GARDENING, 8, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Gout-weed or Bishop-weed. 

(I. Stenning.)—The name of the weed is 
Bishop-weed or Gout-weed (42gopodium Poda- 
graria).—The only thing you can do is to lift 
the bushes and have the ground thoroughly 
trenched, in the course of doing so taking 
care that you pick out every bit of this noxi- 
ous weed. Keep the hoe going, thus helping 
to prevent its spreading should it appear after 
you have trenched the ground. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Japanese Perstmmon (Diospyros 
Kaki). F 
(A. H. Hurtley).—This will succeed in. the 
neighbourhoad of London if trained to a wall, 
or it may be grown in a light and sunny 
greenhouse. If you have an orchard-house 
you can grow the Japanese Persimmon in 
this during the summer, seeing to it that the 
plants do not suffer from want of water, feed- 
ing them as you would fruit trees in pots. A 
turfy loam, lightened if necessary by a little 
leaf-mould and sand, will suit it well. 


Pos FRUIT. 
Big bud on Black Currants. 


(A Beginner).—This is not a disease at all, 
but is due to the Black Currant mite, which 
has been known to scientists for many years; 
but it is only within the last 10 or 15 years 
that it has been so destructive in fruit plan- 
tations and gardens. It will not spread to 
other fruit trees. The best remedy, should 
your plants be attacked, is to pick off every 
infected bud and burn them. Then in April 
and in the first week of May give the bushes 


a good dusting of lime, one part, and sul-~ 


phur, two parts, after having thoroughly 
damped them witha syringe. Also try syring- 
ing them with Quassia Extract both before 
they flower and after the fruit is set until 
the middle of June. If you follow these in- 
structions there is no reason why you should 
not grow Black -Currants. 


Apple tree, American blight on. 

(H. G. Carter).—Rub some paraffin emul- 
sion diluted with ten times its bulk of water 
over the parts affected with the blight. Use 
a stiffish brush and work the emulsion well 


into all the places where the blight is seen. You 
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might also syringe the tree with the caustic 
alkali solution now that the leaves have all 
fallen off the trees. The recipe for this has 
often been given in our pages, or you can 
purchase it from any horticultural sundries- 
man. <A friend of ours uses neat’s foot oil, 
and has found it very beneficial. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Worms in lawn, 

(R. 
poisonous to fowls and other animals, and we 
should, not advise its use. If, however, you 
decide to use this, then water the lawn with 
a solution made by dissolving one ounce of 
the corrosive sublimate in 15 gallons of water. 
A safer and quite as effective a remedy is to 
place 12 Ibs. of unslaked lime into a barrel 
and pour 30 gallons of water over it, stirring 


-it well up and allowing it to settle for 48 
Water the lawn with the clear liquid A. 


hours. 
during damp weather, using a rosed water- 
pot, giving a good soaking of the lime-water 
on the evening following that on which rain 
has fallen or a good watering has been given. 
This will bring the worms to the surface, 
when they can be swept up and destroyed. 
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SHORT REPLIES. | 


F. C. Perry.—Write ito Barr and Sons, 
King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
E. L. C. Eden.—Yes, the leaves are harm- 
ful and should be cleared away or dug in, as 
they harbour slugs and other pests. They 
will do no harm to bulbs planted in grass. 


P. Barry).—Corrosive sublimate is 


Annuals may be safely sown in Rose beds, 


and act as a showy groundwork to the Roses. 
Carnations, Sedums, Violas, and many other 
dwarf planits may also be used. 

R. Stewart.—The leaves you send have 
been attacked by mildew, while the leaf- 
mining grub is also present on one of the 
leaves. See note on ‘‘ Cineraria leaves un- 
healthy ”’ in our last issue, p. 823. 





NAMES OF PLANTS, 


Abco.—Apples: 1 and 2, Yorkshire Green- 
ing; 3, Leather Coat Russet; 4, The Queen. 

W. Crossman.—Apples : 1, Not recognised ; 
2, King of the Pippins; 3, Clark’s Pippin; 4, 
Wellington. 





Berberis. 


In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of November 
25th I see there is a new Berberis, Lady 
Beatrix Stanley. Can you tell me where I 
could procure some plants? I have tried two 
or three places without success. I also see 
several Berberis in the December 2nd number, 


but cannot find them in any nursery list :— 


B. subcaulialata, B. brevipaniculata, B. 
aggregata, B. Yunnanensis, B. concinna, B. 


dictophylla, B. Sargentiana, and B. virescens. ~ 


If you could tell me where I could procure 
these I should be much obliged. 


Taunton. O. T. SADLER. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.— The editorial, adver- 
tising, and publishing offices of ‘‘ Cardening 
Ilustrated ” will be closed on Dec. 25 and 26, _ 
in addition to the customary Saturday closing. 


‘Gardening Illustrated” for Dec. 23 will 
be published as usual on the evening of 
Thursday, the 21st. The issue for Dec. 30 will 
be published on Thursday evening, Dec. 28th. 


Advertisements for our Dec. 30 issue must — 


reach these offices by the 22nd inst. 


—_—- 


BENN BROTHERS, Ltd., 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4.. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show. 
December 12th, 1922, 


It was hardly to be expected that this show 


_ would be really representative so near Christ- 


~ 
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mas. There were, however, some excep- 
tionally good Orchids—in fact, they formed 
the chief feature of the show. ‘There were a 
few nice Chrysanthemums, also some well- 
grown Carnations, Begonias, and Sweet 


Peas. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


An excellent group of Chrysanthemums 
came from Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co, 
Singles were well represented by Mary Mor- 
ris, orange; Lady Astor, crimson; Mrs. W. 
Hemus, rich deep red; and Miss May Thorne, 
rose. Dark Baldock, a rich-coloured sport 
from Baldock’s Crimson, and Teresa, bronze 
apricot, a very attractive bloom, were the best 
of the decoratives. The Japanese, Dr. I. M. 
Inglis, was well shown. ‘There were two 
nice Pompons, Vivian Martin and Marguerite 
Clark, also the showy golden King of the 
Plumes. 

Mr. J. Godber staged his Golden Star Chrys- 
-anthemum. 
carried, and quite distinct. 

“A single variety also comprised Messrs. 
Scott and Wickham’s exhibit. Their Golden 
Butterfly Chrysanthemum should become 
popular, for it is an attractive plant and very 
tree. 

Pink Favourite, The Favourite, Cream 
Favourite, and Winter Gem were some of 
the Chrysanthemums staged by Mr. Norman 
Davis. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

Primulas, Polyanthuses, and Daisies com- 
prised Mr. G. W. Miller’s exhibit. We noted 
Primulas Lingwood Beauty, Hilda Miller, 
and Wanda; Polyanthus Gold Laced and 
Daisies Rob Roy and China Pink in good 
form. 

Some excellent Violets were staged by Mr. 
J. J. Kettle. Mrs. Lloyd George, grown in 

the open, was the leading feature. | Others 
equally good were La France, Jamie Higgins, 
Marie Louise, and Princess of Wales. 

Well-grown Violets were also shown by Mr. 
A. G. Halsted. 

The winter-flowering Sweet Peas, from the 
Rolvenden Nurseries, and noticed in our last 
show report, were again a centre of attrac- 
tion, several excellent varieties being very 
tastefully staged. 

‘able Alpine gardens and Alpines in pots 
“and pans were sent by Mr. F. G. Wood. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Conifers predominated in Mr. G. Reuthe’s 
exhibit. We noted good sprays of Abies 
nobilis and of Picea excelsa in variety; P. 
pungens glauca, Fitzroya patagonica, Athro- 
taxis selaginoides, and [lex latifolia in berry 
were a few of the plants shown. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 


A representative group of well-grown Car- 
nations was staged by Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co. Their latest novelties, Arnos Grove 
and Nita Weir, were in excellent form. 
Equally commendable were the better known 
Reginald Cory, Mrs. T. Ives, Lady Inver- 
forth, Red Ensign, and the richly-coloured 
Sheila Greer. 

Mr. C. Englemann’s Carnations, as usual, 
were praiseworthy. We noted the old 
favourites, Topsy, Laddie, and Marion Wil- 
son, and the newer Rani and Cream Saffron, 
all bespeaking the highest culture. 

Some splendid blooms were staged in 
Messrs. Allwood Bros.’ well-arranged group. 
Sussex Crimson, Edward Allwood, Wivels- 


It is a good, rich colour, well 


C. Goliath, and the distinct C. Niobe. 


field Apricot, Mikado, and Chintz were the 
best. here was also a small collection of 
Allwoodii. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons exhibited Ipomzea 
rubro-ceerulea in pots well arranged with 
hardy Ferns. This Ipomeaea is one of the 


_most gloriously-coloured plants in cultivation 


when in flower. Unfortunately, the speci- 
mens exhibited were only in bud, and, beyond 
saying that they were healthy and well grown, 
it is difficult to make any other remark. 

A large group of Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine was sent by Mr. J]. B. Body, Hind- 
head Court. They bore evidence of careful 
cultivation and were a credit to the gardener, 
Mr: C. Hay. 
. ORCHIDS. 

Some scarce and rarely-seen Orchids were 
staged by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., and 
their exhibit was of the greatest interest. We 
noted the white Epidendrum ciliare, the curi- 
ous little Cirrhopetalum Medusz, Vuylste- 
kera Aspasia, and Habenaria rhodochila of 
uncommon colour. There were some splendid 
Odontoglossums and Odontiodas. Of the 
former the best was a fine variety of O. 
crispum, of the latter we preferred O. 
Ramona, very dark red with yellow spots, 
and O. Langowoyi, deep red with a white 
lip. Cypripedium Olivia, a very distinct 
pink, and the large-flowered C. micans were 
the best of the Cypripediums. 

Sophro-Lelio-Cattleya flammea v. superba 
was the most striking of Messrs. Flory and 
Black’s exhibits; it has wonderful rich red 
flowers. Odontoglossum eximium Arghiro 
and the two Cypripediums, C. J. M. Black 
and C. Oriens var. Alpha, were also good. 

There was nothing in Messrs. Cowan and 
Co.’s high-class exhibit to surpass some ex- 
cellent specimens of Cymbidium Doris, which 
was shown to perfection. Cypripediums were 
well: represented, and included C. Olympus, 
Of 
some excellent Odontoglossums we noted O. 
Dictune, O. Dora, and O. Duvivieranum. 
Cattleya Douai, white, with a yellow spot at 
the base of the lip, and Leelio-Cattleya 
luminosa aurea were other good things. 

Messrs. Sanders put up a choice group, 
including several good Cypripediums, such as 
C. Alma Gevaert, green and white; C. 
Antinous, and C. Golden Morn. We also 
made a particular note of Odontoglossum 
amandum, Odontioda Latona, brick-red with 
golden markings; Leaelio-Cattleya Goldstar, 
and Brasso-Cattleya Mrs. J. Leeman. 

Odontoglossums were to the fore in Messrs. 
J. and A. McBean’s group, and very highly 
cultivated most of them were. Orosius, 
of a distinct rich red; O. Martius, pink and 
pale lavender; O. scintillans, purple with 
brown markings; and a good O. crispum. 
There was also a nice Odontioda Brugensis 
in this group. : 

Of the greatest interest to Orchid growers 
were the excellent Cypripedium seedlings sent 
by Mr. G. F. Moore, Bourton-on-Water. We 
were struck with a nice white un-named 
seedling, with the large Baron Bulteel, with 
W. H. Page, and with the very distinct Mrs. 
Eley. 

Mr. R. W. Richards, Usk Priory, sent a 
gxood Cypripedium Etta, whilst a nice group 
came from Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stoke Newington. 
He had Dendrobium Curtisi and Leelio- 
Cattleya Majestic in the best of form, also 
some good Cypripediums, including C. 
Gloria and the distinct dark purple C. St. 
Albans. Odontoglossum  crispum, Pitt’s 
variety, and Sophro Leelio-Cattleya Joseph 
Charlesworth were also excellently shown. 
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SUNDRIES. 
Some very useful garden utensils were 


shown by House and Garden Sundries. The 
netting supports supplied by this firm should 
make a wide appeal. Other sundries we 
noted were wall clips, seed sowers, and layer- 
ing pins. 

Madoc secateurs and some useful weeding 
irons in sets were exhibited by Mr. C, A, 
Jardine. 





LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HLS. 
MEETING ON DEC. 12, 1922. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First Class Certificates. 


Vuylstekera Aspasia, from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay 
ie ge Heath ; Odontoglossum Vega, from Messrs. Sander and 
Son, 

Awards of Merit. 
Sophro-Lielio-Cattleya Lustre, from Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co. ; Cypripedium Etta, from Mr. R. W. Richards, Usk Priory, 
Monmouth ; Cypripedium J, M. Black, from Messrs. Flory and 
Black, Slough ; Odontioda Royal Scot, from Messrs. Sander and 


Son. 
Medals. 
SILVER GILT FLORA.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 
SILVER FLORA.—Me Sander, St. Albans; Messrs. Cowan 
and Co., Southgate ; rs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge 
Sussex; Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stoke Newington. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Award of Merit. 
Stranviesia undulata, from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. 


Medals, 


Srtiver FLORA, — Messrs, Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, for 
Carnations; Mr, Body, tor Gloire de Lorraine Begonia. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. — Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., for 
Chrysanthemums; Rolvyenden Nurseries, for Sweet Peas. 
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The Botanical Magazine, 
1845-1920, 


In order to meet the demands of those who 
wish to purchase a complete set of Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, from 1845-1920, the 
Royal Horticultural Society is making ar- 
rangements to have a few complete sets made 
up. These sets, each consisting of 76 volumes 
bound in cloth, will be available at the price 
of £175 net. The price of single volumes of the 
magazine is 3 guineas per volume, but special 
terms have been arranged for sets of to or 
more consecutive volumes, as follows : 10 to 20 
volumes, 4,2 15s. net per volume ; 20 volumes 
and over, £,2 Ios. net per volume. All orders 
for single volumes, sets of volumes, or single 
parts, from 1845 to 1920, should be sent 
direct to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. 


W. R. Dykes, Secretary. 








Planting bulbs late, 


As a general principle the late planting of 
bulbs is not to be recommended, but if I could 
imagine for a moment my garden bereft en- 
tirely of spring flowers, then I would as- 
suredly take the risk and get what I could 
planted by the end of the year. It is quite 
possible that, for considerations of economy, 
someone may have refrained from speculat- 
ing, and is now drawn to special terms 
which may be offered by firms who have 
stocks on hand they are anxious to dispose 
of. I have never found that getting bulbs 
in very late in the year has very serious draw- 
backs. Do I not remember how that on one 
or two occasions parcels of Tulips and Nar- 
cissi could not be put in until the early part 
of January, and the only difference to be 
noticed was that they bloomed rather later, 
and so the “‘ spring splendour deferred ’’ was 
all the more appreciated? I should not, 
therefore, be very much troubled if I woke up 
to the fact in December that I have forgotten 
Crocuses and Scillas and Anemones, because 
I should know very well that blossoms would 
come after patiently waiting. Better plant 
bulbs late than not at all. GC 
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VEGETABLES. 


Farmyard manure: Its application, 


It has long been the practice of gardeners 
to manure most of the vacant plots towards 
the close of the year, even where no idea of 
either planting or sowing on ground so treated 
until March or April is thought of. It has 
often occurred to me whether such is sound 


practice respecting many of our vegetable 
crops. We appear anxious to get the ground 


dug so that frost and wind may pulverise 
it before the New Year, but is it wise to 
manure the ground then for the winter rains 
to wash out all its goodness beyond the reach 
of many a crop? Agriculturists as a rule do 
not plough in their manure long before they 
sow their Mangolds, or plant their Potatoes. 
In the latter case it would be much better 
for the crop had it been consigned to the 
ground quite early in the year, as Potatoes 
are not very deep rooters, and if the ground 
can be ploughed again a month or so before 
planting, the manure gets thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil, and cannot but be ad- 
yantageous to the crop. 

In manuring and digging ground during 
November and December much less decayed 
material should be used than when applying it 
in March, or later. My opinion is that much 
more eratifying results would be obtained if 
we applied and dug in such manure, say a 
month previous to planting Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, Broccoli, Onions, Turnips, Beans, 
Peas, etc., but by all means get the ground 
dug up as early as possible minus the manure. 
Where labour is none too plentiful this may 

appear out of the question, but, depend upon 
it, the more the ground is broken up the 
better the results, especially in a season like 
that of 1921. No’ one advocates the applica- 
tion of artificial manure to the ground in 
winter, as it would be wasted. Then why 
should not organic manures come under the 
same category in a general sense? There 
does not appear to be ‘any definite reason 
why we should still follow the footsteps of 
our ancestors of a century or more ago. It 
is certain that farming has moved with the 
times—that is, those who have studied the 
question from a scientific point of view. It 
can be seen how they keep agitating the 
ground with either plough, harrow, or roller 
to get it into a fine tilth before planting or 
sowing, also relying upon artificial fertilisers 
as a means to success when sowing seeds in 
spring, all mixed together in. the machine, a 
somewhat different process from that of olden 
time, when nothing but organic manure was 
used for practically every crop on the farm. 
This does not imply that gardeners have not 
improved their methods of procedure in a 
great many instances, while in others they 
still keep to the old rut and ignore experi- 
menting as a means to improvement. 

In the preparation of much litter for 
digging into the ground, a cesspool should 
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exist at the lowest point to take the drainage 
which continual rain washes out of the 
material. This should not be allowed to over- 
flow and run to waste. Convey it to the fruit 
quarter, applying it to trees that crop an- 
nually; not trees that grow too luxuriantly 
and are shy bearing. Doubtless one reason 
that so much manure is dug into the ground 
at the beginning of the winter is the fear 
that its strength gets washed into the drains 
if kept in the open for any length of time; 
yet it may all be used to advantage by empty- 
ing the tank over the heaps if there are no 
fruit trees to take it. A good sized cesspool 
is a boon to the gardener at all times, es- 
pecially in a very dry summer, when he may 
have to provide manure for certain crops, and 
only have strawy litter from the stable-yard 
to work on. Such material must be soaked 
to get it to decay. It is then the tank proves 
doubly useful. a Pee 


Mushrooms in sheds and similar 
buildings. 

Suitable litter from stables, 
sweetened and then well trodden to form 
a Mushroom-bed, in which the spawn spreads 
rapidly and evenly, may be spoiled if the 
treatment of the bed at bearing time is 
wrong. Amateur cultivators take much 
pride in growing Mushrooms, but I know 
that many who are inexperienced ruin -the 
crops through watering the bed when mois- 
ture so applied i is not needed. A little mois- 
ture on the floor will be sufficient in an un- 
heated structure; in one heated a _ gentle 
syringing of walls, too, will be beneficial. 
Cold air must be excluded from the shed. 
All Mushrooms must be pulled up, not cut 
off. In heated sheds the straw covering may 
be taken off and large-sheets of brown paper 
substituted; then the Mushrooms are kept 
quite clean. Seakale and Rhubarb are readily 
forced in a nice Mushroom house. 


GG: 


Broccoli plants. 3 


These are still making a very free growth. 
The plants will, in consequence, be very 
liable to injury directly hard weather sets in. 
There is no better method of protecting them 
than that known as laying, which, if promptly 
done, will at least save most of the plants, 
notwithstanding severe frost. Take out a 
good trench at one end, and heel over the 
plants, placing their heads towards the north ; 
arrange the soil evenly and firmly over the 
whole of the stem. The slight check caused 
to growth will be beneficial rather than other- 
wise. This worl: should be completed, if at 
all possible, before the end of November. 
Should unusually severe weather occur, it 
may be necessary to supplement the laying 
by strewing over the plants some light 
materials, such as bracken or straw. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News. 


The Whitley and Monkseaton Y.M.C.A. 
Chrysanthemum Society held a fine show. 
Ihe entries both in number and quality were 
much in advance of previous years. 
was keen competition for our medal, which 
was won by Mr. J. R. Riddell, who ‘showed 
some magnificent blooms. 

The Aylesbury Chrysanthemum, Fruit, and ~ 
Vegetable Society held their annual show on 
November 16th, and it proved a great success. 
The entries showed an enormous increase, 
not only in numbers, but in quality also. 


There ~ 


4 Paty Bindi 
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Chrysanthemums were entered for competi-— 


tion for the first time, and Mr. E. Hubbard 
secured the premier award in this section, 
and showed some extremely fine blooms. 
There were some exceptionally good exhibits 
in the vegetable classes. The ‘‘ G.I.’’? Medal 
was the award for highest points in this sec- 
tion, and went to Mr. H. Turner, who won 
no less. than 36 prizes at the show. Mr. 
Turner is one of the foremost exhibitors in 
the district for fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 


The fruit classes were well supported, Apples — 


and Pears being particularly fine. <A_ gift 
stall was arranged for the Royal Bucks Hos- 
pital and Aylesbury and Walton Sick Nurs- 
ing Association, and many exhibits were sold 
by auction for the benefit of this fund. 

The annual general meeting of members of 
the National Carnation and Picotee Society 
will be held at Vincent Square on Decem- 
ber 16th, when the new committee and officers 
will be appointed.. Two floral meetings will 
be held in 1923—on the toth and 24th July— 
in conjunction with the fortnightly meetings 
of the R.H.S. It is hoped that these dates 
will be noted, and that members will support 
this new venture by bringing as many flowers 
as possible to the meetings and by the intro- 
duction. of new members. 
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‘If it were always possible to trace every- 
. thing to its source, it would be found that 
_ gumming in stone fruits in most cases had its 
origin in a deficiency of lime in the soil. 
‘Other causes doubtless may lead up to it, such 
__as deep planting, or planting in too rich soil. 
Much injury is done by cropping the borders 
in which the choicer. kinds of stone fruits are 
planted. The digging and manuring of the 
ground to meet the wants of the surface crops 
are sure sooner or later to throw the trees out 
of gear and bring on many evils, not the least 
of which is frequently a host of suckers, 
caused by the spade or fork injuring the roots, 
or by the manures which are used for the 
crops growing in the border. 
It is well known to most experienced culti- 
~-vators that Peaches and Apricots do best in 
firm soil, but if the top spit is under spade 
culture, the roots must go down to a lower 
stratum for the firmness they need, and far 
away from the beneficial influence of solar 
warmth; the growth comes late and cannot 
‘ripen properly, and is more susceptible to in- 
sect attacks. And so.a false step at the be- 
ginning may be the precursor to many 
difficulties later. It may be thought when a 
- ___ young tree is first planted, that as the roots 
cannot occupy all the soil the border may at 
least be used for something until the trees 
require it. This is plausible reasoning, and 
so early Peas, Potatoes, Tomatoes, and other 
~ crops are planted, the man with the spade 
goes to work, and the bad system once begun 
is continued. Again, very few think when 
planting young trees that it may be necessary 
in most soils to mix a little old plaster or lime 
in some other form with the soil, but to ob- 
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~ ute necessity. Of course, on a chalk or 
limestone formation the natural soil contains 
sufficient lime for the wants of the trees, and 
- those accustomed to note such things can tell 
by their appearance if the trees are getting 
their wants attended to. 
~ _DraiNacGe.—This is also very important. 
The Peach and Apricot are Eastern fruits, 
and a low temperature may be made still more 
hurtful if the drainage is not free. Perfect 
drainage is an absolute necessity if the trees 
are to do well. Ih cold soils with a clay base 
lift the borders up and mix some old plaster 
and charcoal dust or charred material with 
the soil in which the trees are planted. If 
the natural soil has a limestone base the con- 
sequences of deep rooting are not so notice- 
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a. Gumming of {ruit-trees. 


able; still, under any circumstances deep root- 
ing is bad and in the long run will have in- 
jurious consequences, and for this reason 
alone Peaches and Apricots should have at 
least 5 feet or 6 feet of the border to them- 
selves undisturbed. Most of us can call to 
mind instances where Apricots growing 
against the front or the gable end of a build- 
ing, with the roots under a hard gravel path, 
have borne immense crops and were never 
troubled with gum or canker. 





Pelargonium Fascination, (See p. 848.) 


Notes of the Week. 


Hypericum repens. 

There is some confusion in the minds of a 
number of people between Hypericum repens 
and H. +eptans. They are quite different 
things, as, while the latter is a trailing 
species, the former is an upright grower. It 
belongs to what we may call the dwarf sec- 
tion of the genus. It is a pretty little plant 
even when not in flower. Its foliage is 
wonderfully like that of some of the 
Heaths, and when this is brightened up by 
the fair-sized golden flowers it is a really nice 


little plant for the rock garden or the front of 
the border. It is less liable to suffer in our 
severe winters than H. reptans. -It spreads 
quickly, and can be readily increased by divi- 
sion. A moderately light soil will answer for 
this St. John’s Wort, and, while it can do 
with shade, it is not essential that it should be 
in a shaded position. See 


The Scarlet Windflower (Anemone ful- 


gens). 
I was rather surprised to find a fully open 
flower of the above on December ist. A 


little further investigation revealed quite a 
little crop of buds on the point of bursting. 
These form part of colonies of these pretty 
spring flowers, which have been established 
in the grass for many years, but I have never 
known them to bloom so early, having looked 
for their- first brilliant flowers about the first 
week in April. G. M. 


Phyegelius capensis. 

[ should like to inquire if any of your 
readers can inform me if there are two forms 
of this plant. I have one, sent me from 
Mount Usher, some years ago, which has 
leaves about 2 inches long, $ inch broad, and 
come to a sharp point. It also flowers earlier 
and more freely than another plant I have 
with shorter, broader foliage. The latter 
seems to run more at the root than the 
former. 


Spirea filipendula plena. 

I have two distinct varieties of this plant, 
one where the flower does not exceed 1 foot 
in height, no matter how well done, and 
whose flowers are a creamy white. The other 
has much bolder, handsome foliage, and the 
blooms are on stems at least 2 feet high, 
and the flowers are tinged with red on. the 
outside. If these are two distinct plants I 
shall esteem any information respecting them. 

Carnforth. T. O. WALKER, 


Romneya Coulteri. 

It is usually said that Romneya Coulteri 
likes a sunny position, seeing how well it did 
in the summer of 1921, when we had all sun 
and no rain. This summer, here (Sussex) 
the plant has thrived as it has never thrived 
before, blooming continuously for four 
months and even showing buds now (Decem- 
ber 8th). Yet we have had a sunless summer 
such as wé rarely get. What conclusion can 
be drawn? The earwigs seem to have come 
from nowhere and raided the Romneya. 
Quite half the blossom was spoilt. 

G. R. Downer. 
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Gentiana acaulis blooming in December. 

Several fully open blooms are to be seen, 
even at this date, upon the tufts of this pre- 
cious and well-known Alpine, especially where 
the plants are growing between the layers of 
stone, of little retaining walls. Their colour 
is so intense and their beauty so arresting, 
that their presence at this season of the year 
is an added joy of the open air garden. 

E. M. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis. 


This very distinct and ornamental Coton- 
easter has within the last fortnight greatly 
changed in appearance, as the leaves, with 
the exception of two or three of the youngest 
just at the extreme points of the shoots, have 
assumed an intensely bright crimson tint. 
Among a large gathering of richly tinted 
autumn foliage, for brightness of hue this 
Cotoneaster was surpassed by none of the 
others. The berries, which are freely borne, 
are also brighter in colour than those of any 
of the small-leaved section. 


Digitalis grandiflora. 


There are a few yellow Foxgloves in culti- 
vation, but I think it desirable, for the infor- 
mation of the beginner, to say that none of 
them can approach in vigour or beauty of 
flower the modern varieties derived from the 
common Foxglove. Of the yellow species 
and varieties, Digitalis grandiflora is one of 
the best, with its dull yellow or greenish yel- 
low flowers. It grows about 2 feet high. It 
has one advantage, this being that it is a 
perennial plant, as against the biennial dura- 
tion of D. purpurea, the common Foxglove. 
Seeds are procurable, and can be sown in the 
open or under glass. Some interesting and 
pretty hybrids of D. grandiflora have been 
raised, but, so far, these have not proved of 
much garden value as perennials, although 
some of them have been rather pleasing. 

Ess. 


Cerastium tomentosum. 


““G. G. B.”’ will have many supporters in 
his championship of Cerastium tomentosum 
(p. 794). For covering a dry bank this Ceras- 
tium and some others of the genus have few 
rivals. Undoubtedly they are rather danger- 
ous subjects to plant among choice Alpines 
on the rock garden. They increase too 
quickly at the roots, and soon find their way 
among the stones. They are also liable to 
choke up other plants by covering them with 
their foliage. Another trouble in connection 
with the Cerastiums is that they form a shel- 
ter for slugs. Still, the Cerastiums have 
their uses, and for a rough bank they are de- 
cidedly pleasing wjth their masses of silvery 
foliage and white flowers. C. tomentosum re- 
mains one of the best, but C. Biebersteini is 
a more rapid grower and is a little stronger 
in habit, though not quite so white in its 
foliage as C. tomentsum. Sieg 


Treatment of trees and shrubs before 
planting. ; 

Plants arriving from the nurseries are often 
found to be very dry at the roots, this being 
generally attributed to faulty packing. This 
is not always the source of ‘the trouble, as 
may be.seen by anyone passing through a 
nursery during lifting operations. It is quite 
common to see clumps of freshly lifted things 
lying with their roots exposed to wind and 
sun for a long time before being transferred 
to the packing shed, therefore we must not 
condemn the packer for it all. It is advisable, 
particularly when dealing with deciduous 
shrubs, Roses, ete.—which do not carry any 
soil—to have such things submerged for a 
few hours in water tanks before planting 
them out, in order that both roots and stems 
may be again refreshed and the vitality of the 
various items restored. Dryness at the root 
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is often aggravated by the use of very dry 
—thin and loosely applied—packing material. 
through which the wind easily penetrates. 
even while the packages are lying about at 
railway stations. If, however, these things 
are submerged for a few hours, it is surpris- 
ing how both roots and stems regain their 
former vitality. 


Romneya trichocalyx. 


I was much interested in Mr. Arnott’s note 
on the above. Plants here which I raised 
from seed about four years ago have made 
enormous clumps, and suckers appear all 
round the plants, some at distances of 2 yards 
or 3 yards. Both R. trichocalyx and R. 
Coulteri do well here, though the latter 
flowers the later of the two and does not 
spread so quickly. I gathered quite a lot of 


seed from both kinds last summer and have | 


raised several seedlings. 
BEATRIX STANLEY. 
Asperula hirta. 


Compared with our mative Woodroof 
(Asperula odorata), Asperula hirta is a minia- 
ture. But for a close inspection of the 
flowers few would recognise the two as mem- 
bers of the same genus, so great is the con- 
trast between the native Woodroof and _ this 
miniature-leaved and ‘small-flowered gem 
from the Pyrenees. Its maximum height is 
about 3 inches. I have never found it do so 
well as on a flat part of the rock garden in 
loam, leaf-soil, sand, and grit, and with some 
very small grit or gravel well worked in about 
its foliage. In such a place it forms a tiny 
mound or spreading mat of hirsute foliage 
freely spangled over in summer with lovely 
little pink flowers. I have found it thrive 
best in the soil indicated above in full sun and 
with occasional soakings of water. It also 
flourishes in the moraine. S. ARNOTT. 


Daphnes. 

The majority of the Daphnes are so attrac- 
tive when in flower, and many are a delight 
when bearing their brightly coloured fruit, 
that they should find a place in every garden. 
A representative collection, chosen with dis- 
cretion, will give flowers nearly all the year 
round, and many of them are delightfully 
fragrant. D. Mezereum grandiflora (syn. D. 
autumnalis) is already bearing its rich, pur- 
plish-red, fragrant flowers. D. japonica is 
rarely seen; a surprising fact, seeing that it 
is fairly hardy, pleasantly fragrant, and 
flowers in the winter; it also possesses the 
additional attraction of being an evergreen. 
The flowers are deep pink outside, and pale 
pink, almost white, within. The closely re- 
lated D. odora is only hardy in the warmer 
parts of Britain. It is the most fragrant of 
all the Daphnes, and its purplish-red flowers, 
borne in densely packed heads, are very 
showy. Long before the species mentioned 
above have finished their flowering season, 
others of the genus will be coming into bloom 
to take their place. 7 


Winter Jasmine (J- nudiflorum). 

This is one of the greatest joys of the open- 
air garden at the present time, never failing 
with its abundant sunply of bright yellow 
flowers, which stud the graceful drooping 
branches, often for 2 feet or 3 feet in length. 
We were charmed with this plant to-day, as 
its flowery clusters framed the doors and win- 
dows of a very picturesque old Sussex cottage, 
the array of flower-laden branches drooping 
over each other in a delightful manner, the 
effect during hours of sunshine being very 
beautiful. A few weeks ago the open flowers 
were destroyed by sharp frosts, but with the 
absence of the latter for a few days the shrubs 
are as lovely as ever. It adapts itself to a 
variety of circumstances, and is quite happy 
both on sunny and shaded walls, and even 
as a bush in the open. When grown in the 


_for cutting. 


The large St. John’s Wort 


growing. 
_are easily grown, and have brilliantly coloured __ 


_ worth their pot room. 
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open it should be associated with such as a 
tall-growing Cotoneaster or one of the Bar- 
berries, through which its interlacing 
branches may travel freely. This shrub roots 
so freely whenever the shoots come into con- 
tact with the soil, that quite a large number 
of plants may be obtained, and which may be 
transplanted with every confidence when in 
quite a small state. The beauty of this Jas- 
mine is often marred owing to the congestion 
of useless thin wood, and to those who would 
enjoy this shrub at its best I would advise 
a reasonable thinning of the branches after 
flowering is over. E. M: 


Chelone glabra. 

Chelone glabra, understood to be synony- 
mous with C. Lyoni, is a good border plant 
with uncommonly-shaped flowers, which have 


~ given it the popular name of the Shell Plant.. 


It is quite an attractive plant about 2 feet 
high, and has pink flowers which are useful 
It is one of the many good 
plants which will flourish under the ordinary 
conditions of the mixed border, but taller and- 
more effective in fairly rich soil. It flowers 
for a considerable time—generally from June 
until September—and a group of a few plants 
or a good-sized clump is an ornament to the 
border. Ess. 


(Hypericum 
calycinum), . a 
distinguished chiefly by its very large flowers, 


is a much rarer plant than it ought to be 


in large gardens. Instead of having bare 
spaces under tall trees always covered with 
Ivy, plant H. calycinum, and I am certain the 
change will not be regretted. In winter the 
bronzy leaves and graceful stems are always 
pleasing, and in summer, when covered with 
its large golden yellow, handsome flowers, it 
is very handsome. I have found the St. 
John’s Wort very useful for belts and cover- 
ing bare banks, for which purpose with me 
at least it has superseded the Periwinkle. It 


may be increased to almost any extent by — 


division, which is best done in autumn. 


Winter flowers in the greenhouse. 

The furnishing of the cool house at this 
season needs a certain amount of considera- 
tion. Chrysanthemums, of course, are still 
useful. 
place in many greenhouses, and there are a 
few other winter-flowering subjects which are 
called upon, year after year, to brighten, the 
stages. The more uncommon subjects in 
many cases only need to be better known to 
find a place in every greenhouse. Statice 
Suworowi cannot be described as a novelty, 
yet it is not so frequently met with as it de- 
serves. It is an annual with pretty lavender- 
coloured flowers borne on elegant spikes. Or- 
nithogalum aureum is another showy little— 
plant with rich golden flowers. It is really 
a variety of O. thyrsoides, and is well worth 
Most of the Mesembryanthemums 


blooms, though when their flowering period ~ 
is over they are not very attractive. Crassula 
lactea, with white flowers, and C. rubicunda, 
with dense heads of deep red flowers, are 
Camellias are not 
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Primula sinensis, in variety, finds a — 
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nearly so popular as formerly, but where there _ 


is room in the house for a fair-sized shrub, 
C. japonica magnolieflora is a most delight- 
ful subject, with flowers of a pleasing shade 


of pink. A somewhat curious plant, which — 
might be grown with advantage is Antholyza — 


zthiopica vittigera, a bulbous plant from the 
Cape, with red and yellow flowers. Rein- 


‘wardtia tetragyna and R. trigyna are ex-— 


ceptionally ornamental dwarf shrubs, which 
bear their choice yellow flowers during the 
winter. They are easily grown in a compost 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





Stokes’s Aster (Stokesia cyanea precox). 


Not so frequently seen in our gardens as its 
beauty warrants, Stokesia cyanea is by no 
means a novelty, but the type, originally in- 
troduced from - Eastern North America, 
flowered in our gardens so late that it was 
but rarely that one could enjoy its unique 
and beautiful flowers. The plant was, for 
that reason, discarded by most growers of 
hardy plants, but the advent, from a Con- 
tinental nursery, of ithe earlier-flowering 
form, S. c. var. praecox, nearly 20 years ago, 
should change this, and it is to be hoped that 
both the newer form and its white variety 





of flowers, is a-very aittractive object in the 
early autumn border. 

Failing seed, the only way to increase the 
Stokesia is by means of root cuttings in win- 
ter, which, if inserted in pots of sandy soil 
and stood in the greenhouse, soon make use- 
ful plants. Wu .E. Pre I: 


Work of the week. 


The weather having been favourable during 
the week—and the soil in excellent condition 
for planting—has favoured the progress of 





Stokesia cyanea precox, 


will in future be included in every good col- 
lection of hardy plants. 

The plant is fairly hardy in any well- 
drained soil, but perhaps best suited by deep 
sandy loam in a position sheltered from the 
east and south-east, and succeeds with ordi- 
nary border treatment. The plants form 
strong tufts of rather long and narrow, 
leathery leaves from which spring in late 
summer foot-high, slightly branching stems, 
terminating in the large composite flowers, 
suggesting almost a hybrid from between a 
Scabious and a Cornflower, and at a little 
distance not unlike a fine, pale blue or white 
Scaibiosa caucasica. 

In spite of the rather stiff habit the flowers 
are useful for cutting, and a well-established 
clump a foot wide or so, with its loose sheaf 


much of this important work. A group of 
Lathyrus Snow Queen has been made on a 
sloping piece of ground, which has a back- 
ground of Rocksprays and Hollies. This is 
one of the most beautiful of the Perennial 
Peas, and should be more often seen. 
Veronica cupressoides has also been used to 
form a nice group on a raised border devoted 
entirely to this class of plants. The prostrate 
Thymus micans has been used to carpet a 
small bed containing Chionodoxa gigantea. 
Plantings of encrusted Saxifrages have also 
been made, and in one instance we used these 
silvery leaved plants alternately with Viola 
gracilis to carpet a bed of thinly planted 
Roses. A position has been prepared in the 
foreground of a group of the sweet-scented 
Magnolia glauca and planted with the stately 
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Bear’s Breech (Acanthus mollis). In the 
flower garden a large bed has been devoted 
to that charming pure white Phlox (Tapis 
Blanc). Near the carriage drive a plantation 
of Berberis subcaulialata has been made, and 
as the plants were of good size and in excel- 
lent condition a great improvement has been 
effected. In addition to this, a border which 
runs along the whale length of the house has 
been filled with Mrs. Wilson’s Barberry (B. 
Wilsonz). This was raised from seed sown 
in March, 1921. A place was required for a 
group of the more recently introduced Coton- 
easters, and in order to provide a suitable one 
in full sunshine it was necessary to dispose 
of a group of Deutzias, which have been 
grubbed out and the ground prepared in readi- 
ness. A bed of Prince de Bulgarie Roses has 
been carpeted with Councillor Waters Pansy. 
A few Delphiniums have also been added to 
a long border devoted entirely to these flowers. 
Geranium ibericum now occupies a position 
at the foot of a sunny wall, and a group of 
President Carnot Roses has been carpeted 
with a variety of Pinks. 

The waste growth of Clematises has now 


_ been partially cut away—where the plants 


occupy exposed positions—in order to prevent 
damage by strong winds. The pruning of 
these will shortly be commenced. Many Wil- 
lows have been planted by the waterside, and 
in order to assist their re-establishment all 
side branches have been closely cut in to 
within a couple of eyes of the main stem. 
The lower part of the stems has been pro- 
tected by wire owing to the damage caused 
by rabbits. A tree of Thuja plicata, which 
had been blown down in the Heath garden, 
has been removed. The stream which feeds 
the lakes has been widened to prevent its 
overflowing. Ey M. 





Clematises. 


It is interesting to know—as I had already 
imagined—that Mr. Markham has never 
grafted a Clematis. Taking this into con- 
sideration with the fact that he admits he 
always cuts the stock right away from all 
plants sent to him is clear evidence that he 
knows nothing of the cultivation of grafted 
plants, and the effect of the stock on the 
plant, and that all he has said on the matter 
is pure supposition or second-hand informa- 
tion. To mention the grafting of the Lilac 
on the Privet in confirmation of his views 
is quite beside the point. 

As Mr. Markham still considers layered 
plants ‘‘reliable,’? in face of the actual in- 
stances I saw to the contrary when in France, 
and the information I obtained there of their 
“dying back,’’ I must leave your readers to 
judge-of the accuracy of his statement. 

In reply to my question to Mr. Markham 
asking him to'explain the reason why these 
layered plants and shoots ‘‘ died back,’ as 
he stated the cause is wholly due to grafting, 
he is obliged to fall back on the lame excuse 
of the deplorable conditions prevailing in the 
nurseries during and for some time after the 
War, and that he should calculate that their 
loss was due to drought and neglect. In the 
first place, the plants and shoots I alluded 
to were only layered in 1921-22, and they had 
‘died back’? this summer. Secondly, the 
nurseries in question were in good cultivation, 
the plants had received necessary attention, 
and there was no drought last summer. 

Mr. Markham says he is in no way con- 
cerned with the commercial side of the ques- 
tion, but it is up to him in advocating a par- 
ticular method to see that it is practicable. 
The trade of the country is not carried on 
upon philanthropic principles. Supply and de- 
mand generally regulate the prices of most 
commodities. If, therefore, 300 layered plants 
were raised instead of 30,000 grafted plants, 
does Mr. Markham imagine the public would 
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as readily pay 30s. each for the former, in- 
stead of 3s. each for the latter? 

I asked Mr. Markham in my article of 
November 11th: 

1. Why layered plants -are affected by 
‘(dying back,’ if grafting, as he says, is 
alone the reason? 

2. How he would raise 30,000 layered 
plants annually on an economically commer- 
cial basis ? 

Until the has answered these questions, 
with adequate proofs in support of his con- 
tentions, instead of giving mere suppositions 
and camouflaging the points at issue, I cannot 
go further into the matter. 

A, G. JACKMAN. 





Dahlias. 


It is not fair to these plants to grow them 
naturally—that is to say, without either tying 
out or thinning the shoots. Frequently one 
stake is driven in, the central part of the 
plant attached to it, and the rest of growth 
is bunched together like a bundle of wood. 
When light and air cannot reach the majority 
of the leaves, there is little wonder that com- 
plaints are rife about the lack of -blossom 
and the weakness of the flower stems. A 
plant that is doing well should have at least 
four sticks with the central one, and these 
should be driven in, with the points going 
well away from the plant. Then so many 
main shoots should be selected to train to 
these outward stakes. Other stems may be 
supported by running string, not too tightly, 
around the whole plant, from time to time, 
as the season advances. This, of course, re- 
fers to the majority of varieties. The dwarf- 
growing kinds, being favoured for bedding, 
do not require such tying out. They are in 
a class by themselves, and are notable for the 
freedom of flowering. : 

As the season advances, too, we can help 
a satisfactory crop of bloom by thinning the 
growth immediately under the flower buds. 
Where this is not done, a lot of superfluous 
leafy shoots are obtained which only go to 
cumber the plant, and are usually cut off by 
frosts before they have time to flower. These 
unwanted growths, again, have helped to- 
wards the complaint that Dahlias are not 
free to bloom. Such growths stifle the flower- 
ing habit. The system of natural growing, 
for example, is recognised in the official 
trials of varieties at the Wisley Gardens, and 
through this practice nine-tenths of the kinds 
seen there last season lost in effect through 
want of thinning. The elegant Cactus sorts 
came off very badly, indeed. The whole 
season the plants were more or less bunches 
of green leaves. One noticed this the more 
because of being able to note’some at least 
of the same sorts growing out many miles 
from the gardens around, the plants of which 
were a mass of coloured flowers, this not be- 
cause they were better cultivated, but en- 
tirely on account of the tops of the flowering 
stems having leaf-growths removed. The 
reason for insisting upon the natural habit 
of growth is obscure; at any rate, few gar- 
den plants would put up with such treatment. 

This year has been in the favour of 
Dahlias. When first planted in the ground, 
the drought had not broken, but not. long 
after rains came, and ever since, there has 
been ample moisture. By August 1 I had 
gathered really handsome flowers of some of 
the Cactus forms, notably those of Edith 
Carter, and, by the way, it will be well for 
those who raise new kinds to try what can 
be done to obtain a strain that will start 
blossoming well before September. Some of 
the most gorgeous of varieties we have to-day 
have a season that is far too short; at least 
frosts are upon us before they have been in 
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perfection many days. This year there ap- 
pears to be a vogue for a number of kinds 
of Continental origin. There were always 
some, but never so many, especially from 
Holland, as now. «It is, of course, imma- 
terial where a variety comes from, so long 
as it pleases, but it will be a surprise if many 
outside the best of the British become es- 
teemed-—that is, if the blossom is as coarse as 
the foliage. One has been induced to give 
a few of these Dahlias a trial, but along- 
side the finer forms of the Cactus type 
there certainly seems to be a want of what 
a plant-raiser would term breeding. 


And, really, the type named has outlived the 
cloud it was under for a few seasons. To-day, 
in the newer kinds, they may be had to 
throw their blooms well out of the leaves on 
straight stems, the blooms themselves being 
elegance itself. This, at any rate, is the 
common opinion of them. But about varie- 
ties more will be heard later. I. have 
during the past season looked through 
plantations of seedlings to the number of a 
thousand plants; and the pretty forms noted 
strengthen my opinion that the charming 
Cactus has not by any means reached its 
limit of improvement. Last year proved so 
favourable for saving seeds of this ‘type, 
generally no easy matter, and lovers of the 
plant will therefore reap the benefit in due 
time. : 


It has not been found advisable to feed the 
plants with stimulants; in moist weather they 
are better without such aid. It only tends to 
soften growth, and when the ground has 
been properly prepared it is best to leave 
well alone.- Plenty of thinning, to my mind, 
is desirable, and I am looking for an excep- 
tional year, this time, in the way of handsome 
blooms—a season, in fact, that should bring 
the plant to its best, and create a desire in 
many newcomers to give it more thought 
than hitherto. MayForpD. 





Hybrids of Gladiolus primulinus. 


Of all races of Gladiolus the section which 
comes under the above name gives promise of 
enduring fame. Each year since the advent 
of the parent species has witnessed remark- 
able developments, while the hybrids which 
have been flowered during the past few sea- 
sons, and more particularly this summer, have 
shown such improvement that all the good. 
things foretold about them have been more 
than realised. 
tion of the parent species is now well known. 
It was originally discovered in 1887 by Mr. 
J. T.'Last in the Usagara Mountains, but its 
introduction into commerce was primarily due 
to the efforts of Sir Francis Fox, a member 
of the engineering firm engaged in the con- 
struction of the famous railway bridge over 
the Zambesi in Rhodesia. Colonies of G. 
primulinus were found growing in one of the 
wettest positions near the Falls, and several 
corms were distributed in this country and 
abroad among celebrated growers and botanic 
gardens. 

As would naturally be supposed, no time 
was lost in setting to work on a species which 
showed such novel and charming character- 
istics. Monsieur F. Cayeux, of Paris, was 
probably among the first of the hybridisers 
who had any definite results to show. He 
selected Safrano, a variety of Gandavensis 
with nankeen-yellow blossoms, and others of a 
similar type and crossed them with primu- 
linus. His crosses produced some very. re- 
markable hybrids. Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux 
then turned their attention to the work, and 
this firm achieved still greater things. Turn- 
ing to our own country, the Messrs. Kelway, 
of Langport, obtained remarkable success, 
and their celebrated hybrids have earned a 
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well-merited repute. The Langprim Hybrids 
as they are called are very appropriately 
named, as the nomenclature suggests both 
the place of origin and the chief parent 
species. In the United States, too, some solid 
work has been performed with G. primulinus. 
Most of the growers and breeders of Gladioli — 
in that country have sent out productions well 
worth a permanent place in gardens. The. 
growers in Holland also have produced some 
very fine kinds, : 
It might be appropriate for one moment to 
consider what are the characteristics of the 
primulinus hybrids which have claimed for 
them a premier place among all races of this 
important genus. A proper understanding of 
these qualities is of the utmost importance to 
all who contemplate the perpetuation of the 
race from home-saved seeds. First of all we 
have the wonderful shades of yellow which 
show a pronounced deviation from former 
types and which alone are sufficient to win : 
the admiration of all Gladiolus lovers. The | 
second quality, which immediately found 
favour, was the exquisite daintiness of the 
loosely-formed spike. Many people rightly 
consider this tendency a marked improvement 
on the somewhat heavy nature of the*older 
types. Then we have the hooded flower 
which is so specially adapted to withstand the __ 
frequent wetting that the parent species en-— 
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dures in its native home. It is to be hoped 
that the ardour of Gladiolus breeders will not 
cause them to depart from the production of 
sorts which retain as far as possible the lead- 
ing qualities of the parent species. Curiosity 
led me to inquire the other day the name of a 
Gladiolus which I saw exhibited in a shop 

window, and I was much disappointed to — 
learn that it was a recent. hybrid of G. | 
primulinus. It was not that I was dissatis- . — 
fied with the beauty of the spike, which was, a 


indeed, a very fine one, but I was sorry to see- 
a descendant of primulinus with so few of its 
leading qualities. One would wish, there- 
fore, that all who interest themselves in 
raising new hybrids of this unique race would — 
rigidly eliminate any sorts which tend to 
show. diminution of those qualities which 
have made the race so justly famous. ae 
Those who are anxious to secure corms of - 
good primulinus hybrids might well make a 
selection from the following kinds. These 
have all the good qualities of the race. Golden. 
Girl, canary-yellow; Woodcote, soft scarlet, ° 
blotched white on lower petals; Yellow 
Queen, canary-yellow with scarlet markings 
on lower petals; Early Morn, apricot-yellow 
tinged carmine; Phyllis Kelway, pure yellow ;. 
Atalanta, primrose, flushed salmon; Ella 
Kelway, cream shaded rose; Queen Victoria, 
pale rosy-pink; Peach Blossom, soft peach, 
striped crimson on lower petals; Pinkie, — 
clear pink, tinged primrose on lower — 
petals; Lady Joan Verney, pale yellow, —. 
striped flame outside; Mrs. Cran, primrose, | 
tinged carmine; and Mrs. Swainson, prim- 
H. Greaves, F.L.S.— 
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Aconitum Napellus carneum. 


This I saw for the first time during the past 
season. It has been known for a few years | 
now, but has not hitherto come under my per- 
sonal observation. It is not deep enough in — 
colour to justify the adjective of roseum some- 
The ‘colour may be | 
described as a kind of blush-white, with a —~_ 
mixture of the peculiar colouring apparent in 
most of the Monkshoods. As a plant it may ~~ 
not meet with general favour for its intrinsic 
merits, but it affords good ground for hope 
that we may eventually obtain a pink variety _ 
of A. Napellus, which would be a gain for 
those working up colour schemes for the gar- 
den or even for a mixed border. ~ — 

f S. ARNOTT. * 
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; It is no exaggeration to say that C. insigne 
is the finest Cypripedium ever introduced. 


Most of the best hybrids-can trace their an- 


cestry back to this species. It is easily grown, 


- free flowering, and, moreover, it is a garden 
Orchid of considerable merit. 


1 C, insigne was 
first discovered by Dr. Wallich in the Sylhet 


district of North-East India, and it flowered 


for the first time in this country in 1820. The 


“Cypripedium under notice calls for no special 
care or attention to cultivate it successfully ; 


it will succeed in a greenhouse from which 
frost is excluded, a vinery is also suitable, 
while I have seen a few examples growing 
‘in a cottage window. It is most vigorous in 
constitution, flowers regularly every winter, 
and the blooms retain their full beauty for 


~ several weeks. Another point in their favour 


is the resistance they put up against fog, and 


Part of a group 
=o Mr. W. W. Gray, 4, Bene’t Street, Cambridge. 


ss for this reason they are admirably adapted 
- for growing in close pfoximity to large manu- 


oe ‘Orchids. 


lip or pouch is of a similar colour. 


facturing towns. ‘The illustration will give 


the reader an idea what C. insigne is like 
_ in regard to general habit. 
“has a glossy, varnished surface, the dorsal 


A typical flower 


or top sepal is green with brown-purple spots 


~ at the centre and base, while the top portion 


is more or less white ; the petals are yellowish 
green, shaded with brown-purple, while the 
The 
latter part of the flower gave rise to the popu- 
lar and appropriate name of Slipper Orchid, 


and they are often referred to as the Slipper 


It. should, however, be borne in 


mind that C. insigne is a most variable plant, 


= 


‘and from a freshly imported batch there. 


- would be some forms superior to the majority 


in every way. _ 

The best time to diyide and repot is imme- 
diately after the flowers have been removed. 
Large specimens that are getting over- 
crowded in the centre with old growths that 
have flowered will need a thorough overhaul- 


ing, and in making the division care must 


be taken to save as many of the living roots 
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Cypripedium insigne. 


of Cypripedium insigne. 


rr. - 


as possible. A number of the old growths 
may be cut away, and if these are potted up 
new shoots will form and eventually grow 
into strong flowering plants. Small plants 
can be potted on with little disturbance to 
the roots. Ordinary flower-pots or pans are 
chosen and filled to one-fourth of their depth 
with drainage, over which is placed a thin 
layer of fibrous loam. The rooting medium 
consists of good quality fibrous loam, three 
parts, and one part made-up of dried cow 
manure, Sphagnum Moss, and crushed 
crocks or charcoal. Fairly firm potting is re- 
commended, and the soil should be brought 
up to within 4 inch of the rim of the recep- 
tacle. Frequent repotting is not desirable, 
and so long as the plants keep healthy they 
will not need any attention for three or four 
years. 





From a photograph sent by 


Cypripediums are kept more or less damp 
at the roots throughout the year, but water 
must be afforded in moderation when fresh 
soil has been given, or the roots will decay. 
Do not expose the plants to strong sunlight, 


‘and during’ hot weather a light spray over- 


head is beneficial. Thrips are occasionally 
troublesome, and when noticed they must be 
destroyed at once, either by fumigating the 
greenhouse or spraying the foliage with a 
weak solution of some reliable insecticide. 
A word in regard to staking may be help- 
ful to the beginner. When the flower spikes 
are a few inches high a thin stick should be 
given to each flower, especially if it is in- 
tended to cut the blooms for indoor decora- 
tion. Sometimes the stem bends over, and 
then the flowers are not so attractive when 
placed in a vase. Tv. W 2B 


Mr. W. W. Gray, 4, Bene’t Street, Cam- 
bridge, whom we have to thank for the 
photograph from which the illustration we 
give to-day was prepared, writes as follows: 

In these days of enforced economy one 
is apt to regard the successful cultivation 
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of any genus of Orchids as the hobby 
of a wealthy person able to employ a 
professional cultivator, or else able to 
devote his own whole time to their needs. 
The group of plants illustrated was 
grown, and is now growing, in a green- 
house, the amount of attention given to 
them being inspired simply and _ solely 
by a deep admiration for the flowers. 
The position of the house had not been 
considered by many professionals as ideal 
until they witnessed the results, owing 
to high buildings in the immediate 
neighbourhood. During the winter the 
plants are in a fairly dark position, but 
the obstruction of the strong rays of the 
sun in summer is a distinct advantage, 
no expense being necessary for shading. 
The floor of the house is of sheet lead, 
covered with water, slatted paths being 
used to walk on. The plants are also 
mostly staged on wooden stages. if 
exercise great care when watering, being 
careful never to give too much. When 
repotting I use a mixture of three parts 
of fibrous peat and one part of flaky 
leaves, adding plenty of coarse silver 
sand. 





Calanthe Harrisi, 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society a magnificent display of this 
Calanthe was put up from the collection of 
Baron Bruno Schréder, Englefield Green. It 
is interesting to remark that Mr. W. Raphael, 
also of Englefield Green, put up a fine ex- 
hibit in 1920. C. Harrisi is a hybrid between 
C. vestita Turneri and C. Veitchi, and was 
raised by Dr. Harris, of Lamberhurst, Kent. 
When first shown by Messrs. Veitch on De- 
cember toth, 1895, it gained an award of 
merit, and in 1898 Mr. J. T. Bennett-Poé re- 
ceived a first-class certificate for this fine 
Calanthe. In shape it is intermediate be- _ 
tween the two parents, but the colour is pure ’ 
white with a faint trace of light yellow in 
the throat of the lip. It is undoubtedly the 
finest white Calanthe yet raised, and now that 
it is more plentiful and cheaper than it was 
20 years ago, it ought to be in every garden 
where Calanthes are appreciated. There is 
no difficulty in growing this superb Orchid. 
It will succeed under the same conditions as 
the ever-popular and useful C. Veitchi. 

- T..WeB. 





Cattleya Eldorado. 


Although this useful Cattleya belongs to the 
labiata group the flowers are slightly smaller 
than those of the type of C. labiata. It 
flowers during August and September, when 
this kind of Orchid is not so plentiful. The 
sepals and petals are blush-white, the lip 
purplish-magenta with a deep orange throat. 
The variety Wallisi is white except the orange- 
yellow disc on the lip. It was first imported 
about 1866 from the region of Rio Negro in 
Brazil, but it did not find its way into cultiva- 
tion until some 1o years later when it was 
imported from Brazil in quantity. 





Masdevallia polysticta. 


Amateurs and others who like to grow a 
few of the more easily managed Orchids will 
find that Masdevallia polysticta will give but 
little trouble. The only thing to be avoided 
is a dry or overheated house. When kept 
moist and cool during the summer, and 
placed near the light in winter it will be 
found satisfactory. A free, open compost, 
with plenty of moisture all the year round, 
suits it perfectly; and its fine white flowers, 
spotted with purple, rise from a tuft of leaves 
about 6 inches in height. The pots ought not 
to be too large. KIRK. 
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Farly Cucumbers. 


The early culture of Cucumbers is much 
the same as that of Melons. The seed may 
be sown singly in 23-inch pots at a depth 
of % inch, in a compost consisting of two 
parts loam to one of leaf-soil. The soil 
should be moist, so that water need not be 
given until after germination. The pots may 
then be plunged in a mild bottom heat, and 
kept close in a temperature of 60-65 deg. at 
night, rising to 70-75 deg. by day. A very 
light spraying occasionally will suffice to 
keep the soil moist. As soon as the seed 
leaves appear remove to a shelf near the roof 
glass, and when water is required stand the 
pots for a short time in a tray containing 
water about an inch deep. At all times use 
water as near as possible to the temperature 
of the atmosphere, and at night during severe 
weather place a mat-on the roof above the 
plants. The seedlings should be given sup- 
port by tying to a small piece of stick. Early 
in February the plants will have nicely rooted 
through the soil, and should either be potted 
on or planted in their permanent quarters. 
On no account must they be allowed to be- 
come pot-bound, or a severe check will be the 
result. I advise planting from the seedling 
pots into permanent quarters, for there is 
nothing to be gained by potting on. How- 
ever, where circumstances make potting un- 
avoidable, the plants may be placed in 5-inch 
pots, well down in the soil, so that fresh roots 
may be induced to grow from the portion of 
stem placed in the soil. Pot lightly, using a 
compost of three parts light turfy loam to one 
part of well-decayed manure. A lean-to, fac- 
ing south, and having a heated chamber, or 
pit, for a hot bed along the front, to supply 
the necessary bottom heat, is the best form of 
house for early Cucumbers. The heated 
chamber, or hot bed, may be covered with 
pieces of broken turf, upon which the soil 
may be placed in mounds in a single row 
along the front of the bed. The mounds need 
not be large to start with, about 6 inches deep, 
with a base 2 feet in diameter, being ample. 
The distance between the mounds must be 
determined by the system on which the plants 
are to be grown. Some growers plant at a 
distance of 2 feet apart, while others allow 
3 feet to 4 feet between the plants, according 
to their method of training. When made 
firm the tops of the mounds should not be 
more than 1 foot from the lowest wire of 
the trellis, the wires being 1 foot from the 
roof glass and 10 inches apart. 

The soil must be allowed to remain in the 
house until thoroughly warmed through be- 
fore planting. ‘Take out a little of the soil in 
the centre of the mound, place the plants well 
down, so that an inch or two of the stem will 
be covered with soil. When planted, the 
mound should have a\gradual downward slope 
away from the plant on the top surface. The 
mound should be well firmed, but not rammed 
hard, as for Melons. Maintain a temperature 
of 65 deg. at night and 70-75 deg. by day, 
allowing an additional 5-10 deg. by sun-heat. 
Syringe the plants freely on all bright days, 
and keep up a moist atmosphere by damping 
the path and walls frequently. Care must be 
exercised when watering until the plants have 
become nicely established, when they will 
commence to make rapid growth and require 
a good supply of water. With regard to 

TRAINING, it may suffice to say that when 
close planting is practised the point of the 
plant should be stopped when it reaches the 
first wire. Then three or four of the strongest 
breaks may be trained up the trellis several 
inches apart, and stopped when about 1 foot 


from the top wire. As side-growths appear, 
stop at the second leaf those required to fur- 
nish the trellis and thin the others out. The 
subsequent work will then consist in thinning 
out new growths to allow sufficient light and 
air for the development of those to be re- 
tained. If the plants have been placed a good 
distance apart, the terminal shoot should be 
trained straight up to the top of the wires 


and stopped. As the laterals appear they may ~ 


be trained along the wires, one to each wire, 
and the remainder cut out. The laterals may 
then be stopped as they approach a distance 
mid-way between each plant. As side-growths 
appear, stop and thin out to prevent over- 
crowding and allowing the leaves ample room 
to develop. 

As the roots begin to appear through the 
surface of the soil, top-dress with fresh com- 
post already brought into the house and 
thoroughly warmed, and repeat as fresh roots 
appear. The plants will then need a liberal 
supply of liquid manure, and will greatly 
benefit when bearing heavily by a dusting of 
superphosphate and soot well watered in. 
Use the syringe freely, thoroughly wetting 
the-under-sides of the leaves to keep down red 
spider. As the warmer weather comes, raise 
the temperature, and admit air accordingly, 
closing early to retain as much sun-heat as 
possible. : 

The roof glass should be slightly shaded as 
the sun begins to gain strength, or the leaves 
may be scorched. Wed 


Poor strains of vegetables. 


At page 750 ‘‘ Kirk ’’ does well to point 
out the disadvantages of poor strains of Cab- 
bage. Every observing cultivator must have 
noticed that when strains contain a large pre- 
centage of worthless kinds, the amount of 
useful food is reduced. Added to this, it often 
prevents the grower planting another crop 
through having to wait for the large, coarse 
ones to mature. I saw last summer beds of 
so-called Autumn Giant Cauliflower with a 
big percentage that never can give a decent 
head. Recently I saw a big bed of Cab- 
bages. There were not 2 per cent. rogues, 
every one being a counterpart of the other. 
As this crop was grown for market, it was 
cleared off and another planted at once. 

DoRrSsET. . 


Forcing French Beans. 


My experience of forcing French Beans in 
winter proves that, colloquially, ‘‘ the game is 
not worth the candle.’” No matter how good 
the culture may be, I have never found 
French Beans in midwinter a profitable crop. 
At the same time, no one need be deterred by 
these remarks from sowing French Beans for 
forcing after the New Year is well begun. If 
the days are not appreciably longer there is 
more light, a freer set may be secured, and a 
more satisfactory crop may be anticipated. 
I find the best results are given by plants in 
6-inch pots. I do mot follow the practice 
usuaily recommended by experts, i.e., filling 
the pots half-full of soil at the time of sowing 
and top-dressing as the plants progress. My 
plan is to fill the pots almost to the rims at 
once. By so doing, the plants get the neces- 
sary food as they want it, and without dis- 
turbance to the roots. Many growers who 
practise top-dressing have to deplore losses 
after the fresh soil has been applied. The 
plants decay at the point of top-dressing, or, 
if they do not decay, they very often become 
‘sick ’? and pine away in very much the same 
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way as over-watered plants. I find it ad- — 
vantageous, too, to incorporate a little lime- 
rubble with the compost at the time of pot- 
ting. In the case of climbing French Beans, 
those who have a small span in which a bed— 
can be prepared about the middle of January 
may confidently. expect a good return. French 
Beans, in heat, are very subject to attacks of 
red spider, and this pest must be kept down. ‘ 


_——_—_— Oe eee 


by the free use of the syringe. W. McG. : 
Brussels Sprouts, defoliating. 4 
It is unwise to remove any but dead foliage, ? 

seeing this is Nature’s protection to the 


1 Cn lite 


stems and young sprouts. When looking at 

a big patch in my garden in the last. half 

of November I could but notice that many 
plants had foliage long enough to touch the 
soil, thus forming complete protection. Kinds ~ 
sown early and planted on rich land grow very 
tall. If these are not defoliated the leafage 
protects the portion of the stems that suffer 
from frost. I have noticed many times, when 
planted early, the lower leaves ripen and drop. j 
These should be collected, seeing they. har- 

bour slugs, ete. No crop pays better to get 
out early than Brussels. Sprouts. I have } 
found these continue to give good Sprouts as - 

late as late-sown plants... ~~ —*S. Bucks. » 


wae ope. 








NOTES AND REPLIES..~ 


Seed Potatoes. 


I should be glad if you -would advise me y 
as to the best way of dealing with seed Pota- : 
toes in the following circumstances. Last 
autumn (1921) I put up my seed Potatoes in 
trays and stored them in a cool room in full 
light, and changed them about frequently ; 
but by the spring>of this year the first earlies — 
had grown sprouts quite 6 inches long, mostly 
a single sprout to a set and quite strong and 
healthy looking. I have always considered 
that the first sprout from the crown of the 
tuber is the most vigorous in after-growth, 
and therefore have been loth to rub them off 
when they show a tendency to grow too long. — 
My method of storing is the best I can do 
without running the risk of injury by-frost. 
I should be much obliged if you would kindly 
tell me how best to deal with these seed 
Potatoes in future. Would you advise rub- é 
bing the sprouts off when they sh6w a ten- 
dency to grow too long? and would the loss — 
of this first strong sprout be likely to result 
in a smaller crop? If I allow the long 
sprouts to remain the sets must be planted 
very deeply in order to avoid possible injury 


by frost when they commence to grow in the J 
soil. This happened to my first earlies last 
spring. Hee. | 

SS DEVON aes : ae 


[There must be something wrong with 
your method of storing, as tubers properly 
kept seldom make sprouts 6 inches in length. 
Probably insufficient light and too close an 
atmosphere are the fault. There is no other > — 
course but to set up the tubers in a single 
layer,and to give them the very fullest exposure 
to light and air (protecting from frost when 


necessary). When the light is abundant 
shoots harden and seldom elongate. Growths ~ | 
of this nature often remain almost dormant. { 


for four or five months after they are aninch 
long. To remove them is to weaken the ~ 
tuber growths, but to preserve them with all 
care possible is to fully utilise the tubers’ 
strength. _Sprouted tubers, when the stocks 
have been carefully preserved, necessitate 
later planting than is, needful for tubers in 
an absolute condition of rest. On a tuber © 
a stout sprout an inch long is often equiva- 
lent to three weeks growth on a dormant 
tuber after planting. Hence the necessity’ 
of later planting of well-sprouted tuber§ to 
escape spring frosts. ] ee 
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The modern single. 


The illustration depicts a very good speci- 


men of the style of single in favour to-day. 
It is in reality not a single, but has several 
rows of florets; and compared to the type of 
former times is larger and perhaps less for- 


mal; a flower for which one can claim im- 
provement as a decorative subject. A couple 
of well-known varieties to furnish an e€x- 


~ ample would be Molly Godfrey and Phyllis 


Cooper. This style is much in favour in a 


‘well-known private establishment for provid- 


ing cut flowers, as the habit of such, al- 
though rather tall, allows of the branches 
being taken off with considerable length of 
stem. During the present season a large 
number of new kinds has been presented, and 


¢ 


some of these are certainly of merit. Up to 
now, perhaps, the singles have been but a 
partial success as market flowers, or rather 
they are not so~ esteemed. generally as are 
the doubles. This is partly, at any rate, be- 





Chrysanthemum Oriole, 


cause of a ‘‘ softness ’’ of petal, a fault which 
will be overcome with sorts like Absolute 
(figured on p. 849), a novelty of this autumn. 
It has bronze-yellow blossoms, the latter 
shade being the more pronounced near the 
centre, and is, indeed, a @apital thing. Flor- 
rie, light, yet bright pink; Sunset, amber ; 
Margaret, bronzé; Joy, yellow, shaded crim- 
son, were recent kinds that struck me as 
being an advance. 

As show flowers the singles are in evi- 
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dence at the more important exhibitions, and 


when well grown are handsome and effective. 
Cultivated for this purpose, there must be 
concentration in the number of blooms, and 
these, too, must be selected from buds earlier 
in formation than the last, or terminal; the 
favoured flower bud when decorative uses for 
the blooms are desired. The more striking, 
large specimens are obtained from the follow- 
ing varieties: Catriona, old rose; Coronet, 
buff yellow; Edith Dimond, bronze; Mavis, 


chestnut red; Flossy, white; also the yellow 
Flossy ; Molly Godfrey, pink, as well as the 
bronzed form; Lizzie Robertson, deep yellow ; 
Sandown Radiance, crimson; Mrs. W. J. 
Godfrey, blush pink; Gem, white. When 
really well grown the old white variety, 
Mensa, and its rich yellow counterpart, 
Gloriosa, are among the most striking for 
show ; nor must I forget Lady Aster, darkest 
of crimsons, if somewhat small. 

While the singles are popular there will 
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not be a want of numbers in so-called new 
varieties on account of the class being so easy 
to raise from seeds. To obtain something, 
however, that shall be better than the sorts 
I have named would prove to be not so simple 
a matter, and beyond this the commercial 
value of singles, as compared with double 
flowers, is not great. For instance, if one 
were trying to improve the latter by cross- 
breeding, the chances are that the number 
of seedlings with single blossoms would be 
quite sufficient to please. Whatever their 
beauty, they are thus regarded by hybridists 
as rogues in their efforts to gain the choicer 
Japanese, so varied in shape as well as in 


PESTS. 


Dry rot of Potatoes. 


Although the spores of this disease are 
found in almost all soils where Potatoes are 
grown, it does not appear to attack the tubers 
while still in the ground, nor does it in any 
way cause the haulm to wilt. 

During the early stages of attack it-ap- 
pears upon the surface of the tubers as a 
somewhat darkened depression. But as the 
disease spreads the infected areas become 
wrinkled, and gradually commence to-shrivel 
up, when white or pinkish pustules begin to 
make their appearance upon the surface. 
The internal tissue also becomes brown and 
shrivelled, leaving cavities the inside of 
which is filled with mycelium. In severe 
cases of attack this will continue until the 
whole of the Potato becomes both hard and 
dry. 

Dry rot usually starts in a wound, the rup- 
tured surface of the skin being an ideal place 
for the development of its spores. Occa- 
sionally it starts at an ‘‘ eye,’’ or lenticel (7.¢., 
breathing pore), where it has little trouble 
in gaining access to the fleshy tissue of the 
Potato. Asa rule, the disease does not show 
itself to any great extent until about Decem- 
ber, but the cause of the trouble is often 
effected when the Potatoes are being lifted 
and stored. 

Care, then, should be exercised when hand- 
ling Potatoes, especially those being selected 
for seed. They are often easily bruised by 
being rubbed together, and the breaking off 
of sprouts certainly leaves an ideal place for 
the germination and development of spores. 
Care should always be taken to see that all 
diseased Potatoes are removed when storing, 
and it is advisable to look over them at in- 
tervals, picking out any which may be 
affected. Ss 

Lime and sulphur, which are used as a 
means of control for many diseases, are of 
little use in checking dry rot. But where 
stored Potatoes have_been badly attacked, the 
wall of the storing place, and also the trays, 
may be thoroughly washed down with a 2 per 
cent. solution of copper sulphate. 


res i 
The Death’s-head moth. 


The other day, while Potatoes were being 
lifted, a chrysalis was brought to me which 
had been found on the haulm. I had no 
difficulty in identifying it as the chrysalis of 
the Death’s-head moth (Acherontia atropos), 
one of the largest of British insects. The 
caterpillars are fond of the foliage of Pota- 
toes, but, fortunately, are not sufficiently 
numerous to do any great harm. Whatever 
may be the case elsewhere, the Death’s-head 
moth appears to be more numerous than 
usual in this district during the present 
season, for previous to this instance, no fewer 
than seven individuals were sent to me for 
identification. Kirk, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Thunbergias, 


A recent reference to the pretty annual, 
Thunbergia alata (popularly known in some 
districts, and among gardeners, as Black-eyed 


Susan) reminds me of the hard-wooded forms- 


of this family. These are, unfortunately, not 
so well known as their merit deserves, and as 
their culture presents no difficulty they might 
be taken in hand by those who have the neces- 
sary glasshouses and who are interested in 
Thunbergias. I have grown, with consider- 
able success, the under-noted sorts, using for 
their needs a compost of loam and peat in 
equal proportions with a little well-rotted 
manure and some sharp sand. Red-spider 
and thrips are partial to the plants, but these 
can be kept at bay by regular syringings. The 
following are the varieties referred to :— 

T. FRAGRANS is a climbing variety of con- 
siderable beauty which blooms freely during 
the winter. The variety~has small, dark 
green leaves which contrast effectively with 
the pure white tubular blooms. Why the 
specific name of fragrans has been bestowed 
upon this Thunbergia is rather puzzling, as 
both flowers and foliage are quite destitute of 
fragrance. 

T. Harris, also a climber, is of much more 
vigorous growth than T. ifragrans.. This 
variety blooms in the summer and autumn, 
the flowers bluish-purpte with white throats, 
somewhat resembling those of the Gloxinia 
in shape. These are produced in racemes, 
and the foliage is large, bold, and dark green 
in colour. 

T. LAURIFOLIA.—This, to my mind, is better 
than the preceding variety, although, it must 
be confessed, it is not so free-flowering. The 
flowers are pale blue in colour with a yellow 
throat and are freely produced in autumn and 
winter. 

T. caprNnsis.—Concerning the’ correctness 
of the name of this Thunbergia I am not quite 
certain. I received it under the name of T. 
capensis, and, for a time, had but very 
moderate success with it. Ultimately, after 
repeated experiments, I discovered that the 
plant, unlike those previously described, re- 
quires to be cut back almost to the pot-level 
after flowering ceases, and fresh shoots, 
which should be well ‘thinned, are speedily 
produced and flower freely. The blooms are 
small, but numerous, and are of a soft blue 
shade. T. capensis is less woody than the 
others, the growths being soft and rather 
succulent. All succeed in a warm green- 
house, although, naturally, when a moder- 
ately-heated stove is available during winter 
there are more flowers. W. McG. 

The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. 


Alocasias. 


In former days, when plants that demand 
a rather high temperature throughout the 
year were much grown, Alocasia macrorrhiza 
variegata and A. metallica were much in evi- 
dence. The former is highly ornamental, the 
variegation being very clear, but the grower 
must be careful not to give much nitrogenous 
food, as this causes it to revert to the type. 
Plain loam with a little leaf-mould is all that 
it needs in the way of nourishment. Copious 
waterings in the growing time are necessary 


—hardly too much can be given when the ~ 


pots are full of roots and the weather is hot. 
A. metallica, with its shining, shield-like 
leaves, is a totallysdifferent thing, and de- 
mands more cultural care. Peat in small 
lumps, chopped Sphagnum Moss, and a little 
crushed charcoal form the rooting medium 
necessary for its welfare, and this should be 
raised to form a slight mound above the rim 


of the pot. Watering must be carefully done, 
the rule in the growing time being little and 
often, but very little during the dull months. 
Atmospheric moisture must never be wanting. 
/ “< “J. CoRNHILL.. 





Pelargonium Fascination, 
This new Cactus-flowered Pelargonium is 
brilliant scarlet in colour. 
ficent appearance in natural light, but this is 
intensified in artificial light. The cut blooms 


will retain their freshness in water for a full 


fortnight. Fascination does not drop its 
petals like other Pelargoniums. The petals 


are twisted and curled like those of a Cactus ~ 
It is a robust grower and profuse — 


Dahlia. 
bloomer in or outdoors and very useful for 
winter flowering. This new Pelargonium 
has secured 16 awards during the last season, 
including the R.H.S. Award of Merit, 
October 31st last, and a first-class certificate 
and medal at the International Exhibition, 
Glasgow, 1922 (see Fig. page 841). ae 





‘ee 
Plants, stove. 


The temperature in ithe stove ought now to 
range between 60 degs. and 65 degs., the 
former when there is a nip of frost in the air, 
and the latter when the weather is mild. It 


will be found that the fire which gives the 


necessary temperature on a mild night will 
suffice when the thermometer is lower. Little 
ventilation will be required until 
Christmas. It must be remembered that even 


the best of houses are not hermetically sealed, 


but that there is always some, if but a small, 
amount of circulation through the laps of the 
glass, under the doors, and’so on. Neverthe- 
less, if the sun runs up the thermometer to 
80 deg. or thereby, a little top ventilation may 
be given—although plants accustomed to the 


heat of the stove do not appreciate sudden _ 


changes of temperature. Dracaenas, Crotons, 
and fine foliaged plants generally should have 
all the possible light, and Palms and Ferns 
should be. kept near the glass. Lorraine 
Begonias are splendid ‘ stand-by ’’ plants, 
while Centradenia rosea, Impatiens Sultani, 
Pentas carnea, P. i 


Phaius, and Cypripediums, among others, as- 
sist in making the house bright. - _ 
; : W. McG. 
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Lantanas. eNew ge 
Walking into a public park one day in July 


when the men were busy bedding out plants. 


that had been held up, owing to unfavourable 


- weather, a friend said to me, ‘‘ Those are nice 


plants, ‘whatever they are,” pointing to a 
number of subjects in pots bearing flowers 


_ intermixed with carmine and yellow and red 
-and white. They were old favourites of mine, ~ 
Compara- 


too seldom seen in these days. 
tively few grow Lantanas, if, indeed, they 
know much about them. Perhaps if it is 
realised that they make nice plants for grow- 
ing in a greenhouse, or house window, or even 
in hanging baskets more would be disposed to 
take up their culture. You need not have any 


fear as to their ultimate success if you are — 


prepared to give them the compost suitable for 
so many subjects in pots. By this I mean 


loam and leaf-mould and sand and a little 
Lantanas bloom most 
and have some- 
what bold and pleasing foliage. Propagation, — 


decayed manure, 
abundantly in-a greenhouse, 


too, is easy, cuttings of half-ripened shoots 
striking readily in sandy soil, or seed can be 
sown in the warmth of a greenhouse in spring. 


oe Sips 


It has a magni- 


after 


as rosea, P. alba, Rivina - 
humilis, and the easier managed Orchids, - 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ae ALPINE. 


co The rock garden in late October. 


It is extraordinary what a lot of interest- 
ing things can be found in a well-furnished 
A 
few things one expects to see, such as Plum- 
‘bago Larpenta, which is quite indispensable 
and always lovely; Saxifraga Fortunei, with 
its curious but elegant sprays of dainty white 
flowers; Polygonum vaccinifolium and P. 
Brunonis, and various Crocuses, so much 
more elegant than their better known, but 
blowzy (by comparison) Dutch cousins, which 
“are so welcome as harbingers of spring. The 
wet season has no doubt: had something to 


do with the profuse autumn flowering of - 





pervivums with flowers, some of a dirty 
white or yellow, and others such as arach- 
noideum, with attractive stars of bright pink ; 
Vittadenia triloba, still a shower of fairy 
Daisies in white and pink, deepening to red 
where the flowers were ageing; Androsace 
Leichtlini, always refined and choice, like 
most of its tribe; Viola Bowles’ Black, which 
I do not much care for, but which will persist 
in putting in an appearance from self-sown 
seeds, always true to type apparently; Ero- 
dium hymenodes and E. Manescavi, flaunt- 
ing, but welcome at this time of year ; Zausch- 
neria californica, almost over, but still giving 


es Chrysanthemum Absolute. (See page 847.) 


but I always find.a lot of nice 
flower in my rock garden at this 


things in 
The other day, October 22nd, I 


season. 


noticed the following Viola bosniaca flower- 


) 
ay former with plenty, 


ing in great profusion still; V. gracilis and 
V. Papilio—always dainty and welcome. 
Veronica rupestris, with lots of flowers ; Cam- 


-— panulas fenestellata, rotundifolia, bavarica, 


“and Car-rotundi, all with plenty-of bloom 5 
Geraniums Robertianum album, Wallichi- 
anum, striatum, Endressi, and pratense, vari- 
ous Helianthemums, Alyssum argenteum 
and saxatile, Phlox amcena and setacea, the 
and the latter with only 


a few, scattered flowers ; Calamintha grandi- 
flora, with fragrant foliage and bright pur- 
‘plislt flowers ; various Geums, including lots 
of G. rivale, Leonard’s var., with its elegant 
drooping flowers; G. bulgaricum, and others ; 


CEnothera missouriensis, still in its heyday ; 


Achillea argentea and tomentosa, the latter 
always bright and long lasting ; 


various Sem- 


a few dashes of bright scarlet; C!nothera 
Arendsi, refined and beautiful; quite a number 
of single varieties of Dianthus plumarius, in 
addition to lots of D. Allwoodi, hardly ever 
out of flower, and now giving quantities of 
bloom, otherwise rather out of place on a 
rock garden. To my mind, Sedum spurium 
splendens looks quite handsome with its erim- 
son flowers; Convolvulus mauretanicus is 
still covered with its lovely-trails of blue 
flowers; Gethionema Warley hybrid, deeper 
coloured than in summer; Onosma tauricum 
with its delicious almond fragrance; Cory- 
dalis lutea, most ladylike of rock plants; 
Polemonium reptans, Gypsophila repens is 
still flowering freely, though not in such riot- 
ous profusion as earlier in the year ; Solidago 
brachystachys, very attractive while fresh, but 
very soon going over; Tunica Saxifraga, 
another perpetual flowerer ; Auriculas in some 
number; Anemone sylvestris, Sieversia elata, 
with several of its lovely soft yellow flowers ; 
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and Scabiosa columbaria. Gentiana acaulis 
was in bud; but not yet out. Not a bad show 
only two months from Christmas! N, L. 


Water Lilies. 


Water Lilies are always appreciated, and 
those who have facilities should not neglect 
this very interesting and handsome family. 
The winter is the best time at which to make 
preparations, so that everything may be in 
readiness to place the plants in their stations 
in April or May—the best time at which to 
undertake the work. In a general way these 
Lilies seek for nothing better than the natural 
deposits of mud and decayed herbage and 
leaves found at the bottom of lakes and of 
ponds. These deposits are not, however, al- 
ways distributed at an equal and suitable 
depth, so that it may be needful to gather 
the mud into a bank or hummock. This in 
still, or stagnant, water is not a difficult task 
when the pond or lake is shallow. | When 
the water is deep, there are usually facilities 
for drawing it off until the work of prepara- 
tion and of planting is completed. Here it 
may not be amiss to say that the water ought 
not to be overdeep. In my experience—and 
that experience is not inconsiderable—12 
inches or 14 inches of clear water above the 
mud-bank is ample for even the most robust 
growing Water Lilies. A greater depth pre- 
vents the plants from receiving the benefits of 
the sun and the light, and this, in turn, makes 
the period of blooming later and the indi- 
vidual flowers less useful than they might be 
in shallow water. In planting, all that is 
necessary in spring is to put the plants into 
old hampers or wicker baskets with sufficient 
soil to sink them where the Lilies are in- 
tended to grow. Old hampers or baskets 
are preferable to new ones—so long, of course, 
as they will hold together until the plants 
become partially established. 

The question of varieties may be left to 
the growers. The native white and yellow 
varieties succeed everywhere, but for long 
and continuous blooming the new hybrids are 
far ahead of them. In view of the recent 
additions to the Nymphzeas, the family is in- 
creasing in popularity and in importance; 
and it is safe to say that, in the skilled hands 
of the hybridist, the end of the improvements 
has not yet been reached. 

As in the case of many other plants, the 
Water Lilies have their particular enemies. 
The chief of these, of course, are aquatic 
birds and rodents. The water-vole appears 
to relish the leaves and roots of Nymphazas— 
so, too, does the waterhen and, I am disposed - 
to think, the grebe. The grub of the caddis- 
fly is dangerous. This clings to the stalks 
and feeds upon them ‘until they are eaten 
through... Strong plants are proof against 
this grub. A ScottisH GARDENER. 








Sedum Telephium. 


The wild flowers of our own country are 
not grown in gardens so much as they de- 
serve to be; at least, my own personal feeling 
is that plants are specially interesting when 
they are natives of Britain, and I grow quite 
a number of wildings in my London garden, 
such as the common Harebell, the wild Cis- 
tus, some of the Scabious, the wild Mar- 
Alkanet, Viper’s Bugloss, Sea Cam- 


joram, ; 
pion, and also the subject of this note, the 
Orpine, which, when well grown; is really 


very handsome. Like its near relation, Sedum 
spectabile, it differs from most of the other 
Stonecrops in preferring a somewhat moist 
and rich soil to the arid conditions which suit 
so many of the tribe. Though it is often 
found growing in old walls or on the top of 
banks in the wild state, it is never so fine 
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as when found growing in conditions more 
to its liking. When staying in North Wales 
recently I came across some very fine speci- 
mens which gave me quite a different idea 
of its value from the impression I had pre- 
viously formed from the poor examples I 
had usually met with. In Wales they were 
often found growing in very stony but moist 
and rather rich soil, usually associated with 
rather rank undergrowth, which kept their 
roots cool. The individual corymbs of flowers 
measure, as a rule, from 2 inches to 3 inches 
across (sometimes a good deal more), and 
when, as is sometimes the case, eight or ten 
of these are carried on a single stem, all out 
in blossom at the same time, the effect is very 
good indeed, and such a plant is quite worthy 
of a place in the rock garden. There is in 
cultivation an interesting variety in which 
the flowers, instead of the usual dull crim- 
son, are of a greenish-yellow or brownish- 
yellow tint—difficult to describe exactly, but 
quite pleasing, the foliage being of a bronze 
colour. N20; 


The Alpine Catchfly. 


An indispensable occupant of almost any 
rock garden, however small it may be, is Silene 
alpestris. It is consistently free-flowering, and 
so easy to grow that the merest tyro in the 
culture of Alpines may embark upon its culti- 
vation if possessed of a little rockery, or even 
if that is not available it may be attempted, 
with every prospect of success, in the front of 
the mixed-border, where the soil is not too 
heavy. It is a charming little dwarf plant of 
slender growth, with pretty leaves, and giving 
in abundance from May to July a succession 
of its beautifully-formed glistening white 
flowers. In cultivation S. alpestris appears 
to like a moderately light soil, but it is not 
too fastidious, although it does not flourish 
well in stiff clayey soils. Loam and peat or 
leaf-soil with a good dash of sand seem as 
good a compost as one may have. Its height 
is given by many as 3 inches, but it is some- 
times a little more. It is always neat, how- 
ever, and is such a pleasing subject and 
blooms so satisfactorily that it ought to find a 
home in every rock garden. It is increased 
by division, and can also be raised from seeds, 
which are best sown in pots in light soil and 
placed in a frame or cool greenhouse. 


S. ARNOTT. 








Hypericum Coris, 


Here we have one of the choicest gems of 
the rock garden, albeit one which is gener- 
ally easy to please. Sometimes, in our colder 
localities, *it suffers sadly in certain winters, 
yet, as a whole, it is hardy. It is one of 
our most precious St. John’s Worts, and one 
which writers on alpine flowers never tire 
of praising. It has delicate little stems, 
which serve to carry its exquisite leaves of 
bluish-grey, which in their arrangement and 
general appearance remind us of some of the 
Heaths. On these, again, are borne the star- 
like flowers of good size and of a charming 
tone of pale gold, the whole plant, especially 
when of good size, having an elegant and 
chaste effect. Those who know it in its 
native habitats, especially in the Southern 
Alps, wax eloquent over its charm as they 
see it there in clouds, as it were, and show- 
ing its grace and loveliness in a manner we 
cannot hope to enjoy in the limited space of 
our gardens. Save for its liability to suffer 
in severe winters in certain places, it is hardy, 
but it is not generally known that it is 
naturally a limestone plant, though not in- 
variably so. It is more plentiful by far on 
the limestone formations. It is pre-eminently 
a plant for the rock garden in a sunny place. 

S. ARNOTT. 
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ROSES. 
Standard Roses. 


A nicely-grown Rose on a standard Briar 
is a beautiful object in the garden, but few 
plants look so bad as one not doing well or 
a struggling sort not suitable. Most of the 
nurserymen who cultivate Roses for sale may 
be depended upon in the matter of kinds, for 
they rarely bother to bud varieties on tall 
stems that have not been found from experi- 
ence to do well with ordinary care. Only the 
more vigorous-growing ones are used, and 
there is a chance of these forming a good 
head of growth and bloom. Some varieties 
seem to be especially adapted for this mode 
of growing, and if I were to mention three, 
these would be Hugh Dickson (crimson), Caro- 
line Testout (rose-pink), and Frau Karl 
Druschki (white). At least they invariably 
do well, but there are, of course, others. [ 
like Gruss an Teplitz, even if the blooms be 
not large. These are so telling as a crimson, 
and the plant is rarely out of flower. The 
vari-coloured flowers of Juliet come well in 
this form of growth; so, too, do the dark 
crimson flowers of J. B. Clark. Quite beau- 
tiful are standards of the terra-cotta Mme. 
Edouard Herriot—a Rose that does well in 
any form of growth. 

The thornless Zephyrine Drouhin, pink, is 
worth while; so is the pink La Tosca. One 
also likes Maman Cochet, pink, and its white 
form on a standard Briar, where they are 
exceptionally free flowering. Ulrich Brunner, 
carmine, is another old variety with excellent 
qualities that should -be included. Augustus 
Hartmann, Ophelia, Mrs. Geo. Shawyer, Miss 
Willmott, Mrs. H. Stevens, Margaret Diclx- 
son Hamill, The Queen Alexandra, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, Lady Pirrie, Hoosier Beauty, 
Duchess of Wellington, and Lady Ashtown 
are just a few of the more modern kinds which 
might well be selected with safety; and the 
colours found in any specialist’s list. The 
climbing forms, as they are termed, of several 
well-known kinds would also please in 
standard form. These are really more robust 
than the types, and would include Climbing 
Lady Hillingdon (buff-yellow), Climbing Mme. 
Abel Chatenay (salmon-pink), Climbing Mme. 
Melanie Soupert. 

In choosing a standard Rose one would 
favour a young plant; that is to Say, a speci- 
men budded last year and grown in the nur- 
sery this. Such have youth and vigour, and 
I should regard one that has been in the 
ground longer, and may be cut back a season 
or two as faulty, even if it had a fairly bushy 
top or head. Plants or trees like this which 
have been hanging about in the ground so 
long rarely do well when replanted. If I 
selected a Briar, one that is young-looking, 
if in reality comparatively thin, would be 
favoured as being likely to furnish my future 
standard—a tree that would last. This would 
be a greater consideration even than the size 
of the head of growth. When planting there 
is a small item easily forgotten. This is at 
once to stake the tree. When the stem js 
secure there is a chance given for the roots 
at once to start into new growth, but if 
swayed by the winds tiny rootlets become in- 
jured, and thus we lose time. A standard 
Rose may not be deeply planted. The roots 
of the Briar should be just covered, trod 
firmly, and they obtain all the advantages 
of surface soil. 

A form of standard out of the ordinary is 
a variety with a climbing habit of growth 
worked on to a tall Briar. Such furnish 
splendid objects in isolated positions, and are 


trained by tying in the points of long-flower-_ 


ing shoots made the- previous year to the 
standard stem. Bear in mind the remark 


-makes a grand standard. 


about old specimens. Youth and vigour are 
what we require for a tree that may be a 
long time in position when once planted. 
Summer-flowering Roses are usually asso- 
ciated with this form, such as American, 
Pillar, single rose pink ; Excelsa, double red; 
Hiawatha, single crimson, with white cen- 
tre; Jersey Beauty, pale yellow single; Doro- 
thy Perkins, shell pink, double ; also the deeper 
coloured Lady Gay. Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
Mermaid is a 
single yellow. Deeper coloured, too, than 
Dorothy Perkins is Minnehaha, a _ great 
favourite. As a standard, again, the per- 


‘petual flowering William A. Richardson is 


valuable, as is the old Gloire de Dijon. 
MAYFoRD. 





Planting Roses- 


There is. often a difference of opinion as to 
the best time for planting Roses, some gar- 
deners maintaining that the most suitable 
period is after the leaves have fallen, whilst 
others say that the sooner they are planted 
during the autumn the better. The planting 
of Roses, like many other gardening opera- 
tions, is ruled by circumstances. If the plants 
have only to be moved a short distance—say 
from one part of the garden to another—and— 
the ground they are to occupy has been pro- 
perly prepared before they are lifted, so that 
they may be planted with expedition, the 
sooner they are moved the better they will 
flower the next summer. But if the plants” 
have to come from a distance,-and there is 
any chance of their roots geting dry, it will 
not be advantageous to carry out the work 
so early. - 

Rose cuttings succeed well dibbled into the 
open ground in autumn, and the best cuttings 
are those made from strong young shoots, 
w:th a trifle of the older wood whence 
they spring attached. This is rounded off so 
as to form a_knob, and is known asa cutting 
with a ‘‘ heel.’’ It is not suggested that cut- 
tings without heels will not grow, but they ~ 
are best with a heel, as those without it are 
more liable to decay at the wound before roots 
form. Cuttings should be dibbled firmly into 
the ground a couple of inches deep, first re- 
moving one or two of the lowest green leaves 
before planting. If a bed of cuttings is to 
be put in, these should be planted in rows 
in well-manured ground, as they will have 
to stand and grow therein throughout the 
following summer. : 

In planting Roses an open situation should, 
if possible, be selected, where they get the 
full benefit of sun and air, and at the same 
time are sheltered from strong winds. 

R. E. Daviss. - 





Manuring Roses for winter, 


In planting Roses jt was usual in times 
when manure could be had easily and at 
moderate cost to ‘‘ lay it thick ’? about the 
surface as a protection against frost. Ideas 
have changed considerably in regard to this, 
and, instead, lighter material, such as leaves 
and strawy litter, is used. Manure applied 
about the roots of Roses in the spring is more 
likely to be of service than at the beginning 
of winter. Heavy masses of manure keep 
air away from the roots and are no guarantee 
of warmth. On the contrary, Roses so 
treated are more likely to be ‘starved than 
otherwise. The lightly-applied material is 
calculated to be the most beneficial.» A mulch. 
of leaf-mould or cocoa-fibre after planting will 
generally do all that js desired in a hard 
winter. MIDLANDER. 
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‘they form a well-balanced bush. 
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FRUIT. | 


Pruning Gooseberries and Currants.  - 


The pruning of Gooseberries and Currants 
should now be pushed on as fast as possible 
except where bud-eating birds abound, when 
it is often advisable to leave them until the 
spring, unless protection can be given. 

GOOSEBERRY BUSHES kept in good order by 
summer pruning usually require only a little 
judicious thinning out when winter pruning 
is being done. Where this has not been car- 
ried out, and the wood has become over- 
crowded, it will be necessary to prune harder. 
First of all, care should be taken to have the 
main branches disposed in such a way that 
It must be 
remembered that while the Gooseberry pro- 
duces excellent fruit on spurs, it produces its 
finest fruit on the wood of the previous 
season’s growth, provided it has ample light 
and air. Therefore the terminal growths of 
the branches should only be _ slightly 


have been at all neglected the best of the 
main branches should be selected to form a 
well balanced bush, and the remainder cut 
out. There is nothing to be gained by over- 
crowding the branches, which should be at 
least 10 inches apart. With the exception of 
terminal growths and any required to replace 
old branches, all the previous season’s growth 
should be cut back to form spurs. Whereas 
Gooseberries are cut back to 1inch, Red and 
White Currants must be cut back to two or 
three buds; some growers cut them back to 
one. By keeping the spur close to the branch 
over-crowding is prevented, and ample room 


‘left- for light and air to perfect the fruit. 


The shoots at the extremities of the branches 
should be shortened to about 8 or more 
inches if strong, but weakly ones must be cut 
back to within 6 inches. If a greater length 
of wood is left, it is very apt to prove detri- 





Apple James Grieve. 


shortened, unless too weak to be of any fruit- 
ing value. Cut back all superfluous growth 
in the centre of the bush to within an inch of 
its base to form spurs, leaving only those 
shoots which may be required to take the 
place of older wood the following year. Thin 
out the wood of the previous season’s growth 
forming the extremities of the bush, cutting 
some back to form spurs and leaving ample 
room for the development of those retained. 
When sufficiently thinned out the hand should 
be able to be passed between the branches 
without coming into contact with the spines. 
Should suckers appear they must be taken 
out at the socket, not cut-off below the ground 
level, or the buds that will necessarily be left 
will cause further trouble. Always keep the 
stem of the bush clear of growth below the 
main branches, especially when dealing with 
pendulous varieties. It is well to remember 
when pruning that erect-growing varieties 
should be cut. back to a bud pointing out- 
wards, while pendulous varieties should be 
cut to a bud pointing upwards. 

RED AND WHITE CurRRANTS need somewhat 
closer pruning than Gooseberries. If they 


mental to the formation of strong spurs. As 
the branches become old and too long, they 
should be cut clean out and suitable young 
growths trained to fill the space. By so doing 
bushes carrying heavy crops of fruit for a 
number of years may be had. When in full 
bearing these bushes make little wood other 
than that required to maintain their fruitful- 
ness. They, therefore, only require close 
spurring of the side shoots and shortening 
of the extremities. 

Brack Currants produce their finest fruits 
on the wood of the previous season. Prun- 
ing consists in cutting out the superfluous 
growth and shortening back the main 
branches where necessary. Any branch which 
may cross or overcrowd others should be 
taken out, and those which may have grown 
longer than others may be shortened back 
to a convenient height... The remaining work 
will then consist in thinning out the previous 
season’s growth to leave sufficient room for 
air and light, to promote the development of 
foliage and fruit on the wood retained. The 
suckers thrown up by Black Currants need 
not be rémoved as in the case of Goose- 
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berries and Red and White Currants. Some 
growers prefer a clean stem, while others 
allow three or four good suckers to grow 
and treat them as branches, Deed Pipl 





Fruit border alleys. 


Walls utilised for fruit culture usually have 
an alley some 2 feet wide in front of the trees, 
so that the trees can have the necessary at- 
tention during growth and fruit gathering ; 
likewise trees that are planted near the main 
walks, either as cordons, espaliers, or pyra- 
mids. Naturally such narrow paths get a 
deal of tramping on throughout the season 
during wet weather, as well as when dry, 
and on some soils they get nearly as hard as 
a road. Unless broken up once a year, at 
any rate, the winter rains fail to find their 
way to the many roots underneath, as well 
as the sun and air to penetrate into the soil. 
As soon as the pruning and training of the 
trees are finished, and the spray cleared off, 
apply some approved fertiliser, breaking up 
the surface to a depth of 3 inches, care being 
taken. of all fibrous roots that may be there. 
A spade should never be used. These arti- 
ficials are better than decayed stable manure, 
as it is rather difficult to bury it at so slight 
a depth. It is unwise to feed any trees that 
are making too strong a growth already. 
Lime or lime rubble may be applied to such 
trees in spring, especially. any of the stone 
fruit. If decomposed manure is plentiful, a 
mulch may with advantage be applied to 
fruitful trees quite early in summer. With 
so much sun during 1921 we ought to reap 
the benefit of an excellent show of blossom 
next season on trees that are spur-pruned. 
Fruit buds are very prominent on Apples and 
Pears especially, although it is full early to 
say it is general. J. M. Evtuam. 





Apple James Grieve. 


This season this Apple, no matter how 
grown, bore very fine crops, and bushes, 
small standards, and cordon trees were so 
heavily laden that severe thinning was neces- 
sary. I do not know of any variety that 
gives a better return in a young state than 
the above. This is a great gain to those who 
have only small gardens and want a quick 
return. I have grown it now some ten years, 
and do not remember any one year in which 
it failed. It is a late September or October 
variety, with a brisk flavour. It is of com- 
pact growth, thus making it an ideal variety 
for the small garden. It does well grown 
either as.a standard, bush, or cordon. Grown 
as a cordon, the fruits are excellent—of 
medium size. Pers Or, 


Plum Wilmot’s Early. 


In the course of the present season (in 
which Plums bore phenomenally) I saw a 
heavily-laden tree which, I was told, was 
Wilmot’s Early. I was unable to distinguish 
the variety from Early Orleans, which it re- 
sembled in every respect—in habit, in foliage, 
and in fruit. Probably the two are synony- 
mous; but, be that as it may, and under 
whichever name it is grown, the variety is 
worth its place. A consistent and heavy 
cropper, it is, of course, a kitchen Plum, al- 
though when ‘‘ dead ripe’’ I have seen it 
used for dessert. ,W. McG. 

[Yes; Wilmot’s Early is the same as Early 
Orleans.—ED. ] 
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THE ABC OF GARDENING. 


Pages for Beginners. 





Flower garden. 


About annuals. 

At this time of year active operations in the 
flower garden are practically in abeyance, not 
because enthusiastic gardeners can find noth- 
ing to interest them, but because it is best 





Fig. 1.—Godetia, 


to leave things undisturbed now that all is 
neat and trim for the winter. There comes a 
time, too, when even gardeners must take a 
rest, and the early winter is more convenient 
than any other season, because it coincides 
with Nature’s rest, which is much shorter 
than many people suppose. But if leisure 
comes to us it might be as well to remember 
that even that has its right and wrong uses, 
and those of us who are professional horti- 
culturists, and know the value of looking 
ahead while giving our hands a rest, think 
and plan for what lies ahead. 

Plans, even for small gardens, are essen- 
tial, and these can better be worked out at 
leisure than in haste. There is much truth 
in the old adage, ‘‘ Variety. is charming,”’ 
and it is to change to variety that we owe 
much of the charm of the garden. Except 
in the dead time it is never two days exactly 
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Fig. 2.—Eschscholtzia. 


alike—Nature sees to that—and we, accept- 
ing its cue, like to effect changes of our own 
from year to year, 

Even though we may have been more than 
satisfied with our 1922 garden, we should 
never think of an exact replica for 1923; such 
an idea would be almost preposterous, and 
yet to think out a change which shall also be 
an improvement may tax our ingenuity. Gar- 
dening is a progressive art, and the gardener 
whose work does not show progress must be 


written down as a failure. I am going to 
suggest that, instead of thinking of next 
summer in terms of the conventional Pelar- 
gonium,  Calceolaria, Marguerite, and 
Lobelia, we might cast our eyes further and 
call in other subjects more largely than we 
have done, to supply that innovation so sadly 
needed. J am further going to suggest that 
among that large and infinitely varied class 
of plants which we know as annuals we shall 
find a plethora of material to satisfy even the 
most exacting. Between the extremes of, 
say, the lilliputian Alyssum minimum and the 
gigantic Sunflower there are to be found an 
almost bewildering plenitude and variety, 
many of which are well known, some of 
which are not so well known and yet others 
which are almost rare. 

In about a month from now the seedsmen’s 
catalogues will be showering upon us, and 
we shall be making up our minds what we 
are going to order. When we have done 
that we shall really have crossed the Rubicon 
and stand fully committed for the season, 
and that being so, what better opportunity 
can we have than to consider the matter dur- 
ing the interim? That I purpose doing, not 


discussing any annual on the ground of its. 


scarcity, but. because of its native beauties 
and its utility. Let it, moreover, be under- 
stood that I am not likely to plead for the 
use of annuals exclusively, nor even for their 
disproportionate use, but for a less restricted 
use than has hitherto been given them. 

I am confronted at once with the almost 
fatal objection that annuals do not last long 


enough, that they either bloom early and be- _ 


come unsightly in the autumn, or are so late 
before they bloom that the summer is nearly 
over before they can be enjoyed. I am pre- 
pared to admit that there is something in that 
objection, but the mere fact of stating it sug- 
gests the remedy. In essence, it means that 
some annuals bloom early and some bloom 
late, which, surely, is a great recommenda- 
tion rather than an objection, provided the 
necessary steps are taken to exploit both and 
to use them to advantage. The fact is that, 
generally, we do not appreciate the difference 


between hardy and haJf-hardy annuals, and, ~ 


throwing away all the advantages of the 
former, treat them all as half-hardy. There 
are comparatively few, especially among 
amateurs, who sow their hardy annuals in 
the early autumn. In effect, we make them 
attempt to do in six months what Nature de- 
signed to take a longer period, and then we 
complain that they ‘‘ do not last.” It speaks 
very highly for them that they do as well 
as they do, and, of course,-in many instances 
the gardener, having sown in the autumn, 
will, for the sake of continuity, sow again in 
the spring. 

We might take the ordinary blue Corn- 
flower as our first example of this. Many. 
people are rightly fond of this simple English 
flower, and. would have it all the year round 
if they could. In the garden its vivid blue 
colour in bold masses is charmingly effective, 
Sown in September and transplanted in early 
spring, say February, it will bloom late in 
April and continue till after midsummer ; 
sown in March and transplanted in May, it 
will take up the running from the autumn- 
sown and bloom on till the end of September. 
Now I submit that five or six months of 
actual blooming, made so feasible by a little 
manipulation, is not at all a bad record, a 
record which could be lengthened to Novem- 
ber if a later small sowing was made at the 
end of April. Then we have such popular 
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and tSeful summer bedding plants as the z 
Clarkias and the Godetias (Fig. 1), showy and 
effective to a degree. We do not usually get 
them to bloom before the middle of July; but 
why? Simply because we raise them in 
spring instead of in autumn. We could bring _ 
forward their flowering season by nearly two 
months if we sowed in September in some — 
_ Sheltered spot. I daresay that many of my — 
readers have purchased Clarkia as a “cut. = 
flower quite early in May, what time their — 
a 3 
Fig. 3.—Annual Chrysanthemum, - ¥ 
own plants are as yet mere seedlings. They : 
have wondered from what favoured climate 
or glass-house domain their purchases have 


come, together with the starry annual Gypso- 
phila. Simply from autumn sowing. That. 
is the only secret, and those of you who pos- 
sess just an ordinary garden can prove it for. 


9... 


yourselves. oS 

Now what about the incomparable Esch- — 
scholtzias (Fig. 2), which the last few years 
have so beautified by the addition of many ~ 
lovely shades? The garden which finds no _ 


place for these, attractive alike in flower and — 
foliage, is short of a gem, which, though as 
easy to grow as any common weed, is as 
delicate in appearance as a hot-house flower 
and as floriferous as a Marigold. To procure 
its best, you must not wait until spring before 
sowing the seed. Soft and tender as it may 
appear to the eye, it is perfectly hardy, and _ 
begs to be treated as such. But it should 
be sown where it is intended to flower. ~ = 
The different forms of the annual Chrys- 
anthemum. (see Figs. 3 and 4) are typical — 
summer flowers and are well known. There i= 
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Fig. 4. Chrysanthemum tricolor, 
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are many varieties, ranging from pure white, __ 
through cream and yellow, up to crimson. — 
It is very rare to find them: sown in the 
autumn except in large professionally-run 
gardens, yet how much better they would be 
if given a longer season of growth! They 
are perfectly hardy. Their freedom and the — 
brightness of the flowers are striking, 

whether grown in masses or in ribbons. 

There are doubles and singles, but if I had 


to choose between therm I should vote for the — 
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_ singles every time. Not that I have a word 
_ to say against the doubles, for they are per- 
_ fect in form and beautiful, but somehow the 
_ single ‘‘ Daisy”’ flower . appeals most 
strongly. These annual Chrysanthemums 
___ are not short-seasoned flowers, but go on for 
BE: some considerable time—yet I always think 
_ that though the first sowing should be in Sep- 
_ tember, there should be a second sowing in 
___ March, so that when, at the end of August, 
the earliest batch is showing signs of be- 
coming spent, a younger and fresher lot 
a 





> should take up the tale and continue vigorous 
_ and happy until such time as all summer 
ts flowers fail upon the approach of winter. 
bo (To be continued.) 


2 Fruit. 
The Amateut’s Vinery. 


The Vine is a lover of heat, light, air, 
water, food. It also loves cleanliness and 
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_ space. The Vine is naturally one of the most 
luxuriant and most fruitful plants in the 
vegetable kingdom, and is much more widely 
distributed over the globe than it is generally 
' thought to~be. The Grape Vine (Vitis vini- 
__ fera) is a gross feeder and a gross grower, 
but some varieties are much less gross than 
others, and size of the bunches and berries 
varies correspondingly. 
_ It is quite unnecessary to build a large 
 vinery in which to grow large bunches of 
Grapes. They can be grown as well, or 
better, in small vineries, but large enough to 
' — allow the Vine or Vines to attain a certain 
‘maximum degree of vigour and growth. A 
low roof and a rather long and narrow struc- 
ture built for Melon growing—if I rightly re- 
- member—once contained a Vine which. was 
obtained early one autumn; planted in a 
small border, which was subsequently ex- 
- tended early the following spring, and at the 
end of the following summer was bearing (I 
think) 24 bunches of well-finished Grapes 
averaging from 3 Ibs. to 4 lbs. each bunch, 
this fact proving that mere size of Vinery 
~~ is not the most important item in Grape cul- 
_ ture, and the small grower of Grapes may 
' equal or surpass in size and quality of 
bunches and berries the produce of the grower 
on an extensive scale. 
_ Attention has already been drawn to the 
____ few principal items of importance to the Vine. 
- _ It is so easy to under-rate the importa/ce 
of light. We cannot over-rate it; yeti we 
must not confuse the value of intense light 
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with the power to burn, and thereby cause 
injury to the leaves, thus rendering the parts 
burned: incapable of performing any work. 
Hence we must have good glass, clear, and 
free from the defects which act as lenses to 
the leaves. In an unusually clear atmosphere, 
or even a normal atmosphere, excellent 
Grapes may be grown under Hartley’s rolled 
glass; but in a wet and sunless district or 
season there would be a likelihood of loss 
of both too much heat as well as light. Sun- 
heat is the most valuable kind of heat for 
plant life, even though it cannot be constant 
here. 

ASPECT FOR A VINERY.—A southerly aspect 
is the best for a lean-to vinery, whether it 
be S.E., S.; or S.W.; but of the three aspects 
south is best. The next best is south-east, 
because it catches the morning sun with its 
increasing strength. A south-west aspect 
catches a declining sun. The Grape Vine is 
so accommodating that really good Grapes 
have been grown in a vihery whose path was 
sunk~about 30 inches below the normal 


ground level, which fell away to the north, - 


and whose aspect was due north. In addi- 
tion to the great decrease of solar light enter- 
ing that vinery (which was 120 feet in 
length), the roof was glazed with a very 
thick glass, admitting much less light than 
Hartley’s rolled. The border was practically 
level with the ground, and not raised above 
the normal level. Any risk of waterlogging 
of the roots did not exist, because the fall of 
the ground to the neighbouring brook was 
so steep. 

These details have been given to illustrate 
the fact that the Vine will bear many adverse 
conditions and still be fruitful and healthy. 


Success usually comes to him who is atten- 
tive to details, and what are too frequently 
termed small things. Aspect is an important 
factor in the matter of heat and light, which 
the Vine requires for the growth and ripen- 
ing of its fruit. 

In the selection of an aspect for a vinery 
too often we see it built against two’ walls 
of the house and forming a right-angle, into 
which the vinery is built. That is a mistake, 
as the walls absorb so much of the light, to 
the loss of the leaves of the Vine. In this 
case we see that the cosiness of the corner 
is at the cost of the light, which is minimised 
by the angle formed by the wall at the back 
and on the left or right. If the vinery be 
built against a wall facing south, there should 
not be an equally high or higher wall on 
‘either the right or the left flank, but one 
not so high as the vinery there may be. 

It is well to consider all these things in 
detail before commencing to build. By so 
doing much disappointment and failure may 
be avoided. 

Our figure shows a vinery 19 feet wide 
inside measurement, and any length con- 
venient, with roof at the angle of 4o degs. 
1.1. shows the border inside and outside, the 
front wall being built on arches to allow the 
roots free access to the outside border. 2. The 
inside border, showing an open trellis path 
3. 4.4. shows drainage placed in position 
befere the soil is mixed and the border built 
upon it. §. shows the drain immediately in 
front of, and not under the border, to carry 


‘to three, and at most four, varieties. 
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away surplus water. 6.6. Front and back 
walls of vinery built on footings of stone, 
slab, or brickwork; the walls to be of brick- 
work g inches and upwards in thickness; in 
the absence of sustaining walls in the rear, 
the vinery walls should not be less than 
13% inches thick. 7. A retaining wall built 
of turf. 8. Two layers of turf placed over 
the drainage to prevent the choking of the 
drainage with finer portions of soil. J. U. 


(To be continued.) 





Potatoes. 


In connection with the recent correspond- 
ence as to yearly change of seed, has not 
the necessity largely arisen from the fact that 
during recent years several ailments have 
arisen to which the Potato is subject, these 
being much more prevalent in some dis- 
tricts than others? Hence the advisability 
of obtaining seed as much as possible from 
non-infected areas. For some 12 or 15 
years, mostly in the nineties, I always saved 
my own seed and had excellent crops, the 
yearly result being about three tons, confined 
These 
were: Asa first early, a white-skinned kidney 
selected from Cosmopolitan; as a second, 
Windsor Castle, and as a main crop, The 
Bruce; and later, Up-to-Date. I never had 
better Potatoes, and never wish to have, 
none of the varieties of late years, with high- 
sounding names and very dear, beating them 
either for cropping or quality. If asked to 
name the best all-round Potato I have known 
during the last 40 years, I should vote for 
Windsor Castle. This and the early variety 
above named have passed away, but Up-to- 
Date remains, and it is interesting to note 
that this year, in an allotment field of 12 
acres, this variety quite held its own with, 
and, indeed, was far superior to, many of 
the newer sorts. Some of the holders were 
a bit too fast in lifting it, the skin being 
hardly set, and extra force used in clearing 
off the damp, clinging soil has had a ten- 
dency to bruise the tubers and considerably 
prejudice the keeping qualities. The field 
in question requires a necessary amount of 
thought and care in cultivation to produce 
the best results with Potatoes, the soil being 
heavy, overlying clay, and those holders are 
most successful who get their ground up 
early in autumn and are able to dig in deeply 
a thorough good dressing of short manure or 
leaf-soil. Manure, however, is scarce and 
dear, and leaf-soil, owing to the absence of 
trees in the district, nearly as scarce. 

I am rather doubtful as to the keeping 
qualities of many varieties, for, as above 
noted, some were lifted a bit too early, and 
with others a slight touch of disease was 
evidently present, but was overlooked in the 
picking owing to the particles of soil cling- 
ing to the tubers. I hope to get a report 
later on all the different varieties grown on 
the field. Ra BAS: 

Hardwick. 


Carrots. 


If Short Horn Carrots are required as early 
as they can be produced in the New Year, 
preparations for the making of the hot-beds 
to afford the needful amount of warmth 
should be undertaken in good time, so that 
the seed may be sown early in January. Soil 
to the depth of 9 inches to 12 inches will be 
required for placing in the frames or pits on 
the top of the beds. This should also be got 
ready. Pass enough of it through a j-inch 
sieve to allow of a layer some 2 inches to 
3 inches thick being placed over the rougher 
material to sow the seed in. A slight addi- 
tion of finely sifted lime rubbish to the com- 
post is beneficial for Carrots. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Cropping arrangements. 

Before the expiration of the present year 
some kind of scheme with regard to the crop- 
ping of the kitchen garden in the ensuing 
season should be formulated. Space will not 
admit of ways and means for doing so being 
given; therefore, it must suffice to say that, 
so far as circumstances permit, a change of 
ground for the various crops should be 
afforded, and due regard paid to the principles 
governing the system of rotation generally 
practised. The plots can then be prepared 
according to the needs of each particular 
crop, and, where the garden is of any extent, 
the areas required for each should be 
measured off and the purpose they are in- 
tended for denoted on plainly written labels. 


Potatoes. 

The stocks of Potatoes, whether in the 
store or in clamps, should be carefully over- 
hauled, both now and at frequent intervals 
for some time to come, when every tuber ex- 
hibiting the slightest trace of disease should 
be removed. If found to be at all damp, dust 
the tubers lightly with powdered lime. If an 
early start with Potato forcing is\intended, 
select the requisite number of tubers of a suit- 
able. variety, such as Sharpe’s Victor, and 
put them rose end uppermost in boxes con- 
taining a thin layer of leaf-mould. That 
growth may be strong, place the boxes in 
full light in a cool vinery or greenhouse. In 
the meantime procure and mix the materials 
for the making of hot-beds, whether these 
are to be constructed in brick pits or in the 
open air. Make up the beds when the fer- 
menting material is in proper condition, and 
place on top of them from 12 inches to 
15 inches of suitable compost. This should 
contain a good percentage of leaf-mould. 


Mint and Tarragon. 

If green tops of both are in early request, 
lift and pot up a sufficient number of roots 
to meet requirements, and place them in 
genial warmth. The best results are ob- 
tained from roots already established in pots 
or boxes, as they not only start more quickly 
into growth, but yield a larger quantity of 
shoots. They should be boxed or potted 12 
months beforehand, and be well attended to 
in the summer in the way of watering and 
feeding. If not done, clean and _ top-dress 
outdoor beds of both herbs named, old hot- 
bed manure being very suitable for this. 


Cinerarias. : 

The forwardest plants now showing bloom 
should be assisted with stimulants to help in 
the development of the flowers. The plants 
should not be subjected to too great a degree 
of warmth, although a slight amount is bene- 
ficial, and will hasten the unfolding of the 
blooms. 


Outdoor Figs. . 
Wherever there is a risk of losing the crop, 
if the trees are left unprotected, detach them 
from the wall or trellis, and, after tying the 
branches into convenient-sized bundles, bring 
them down as close to the alley as possible, 
so that they can be conveniently covered in 
with straw or bracken. The bundles of 
branches can be held in position by fastening 
them to short stakes driven into the alley 
close to the face of the wall. Another way 
is to work bracken in between the branches 
without unnailing them, and then cover all 
with mats. The former plan is the more eco- 
nomical of the two, as neither so great a 
quantity of bracken nor so many mats is 
required. A. W. 


Midland Counties. 


Fig trees in cold districts, 

Fig trees should now be unfastened from 
the wall and their branches tied together to 
keep them as inactive as possible. In very 
severe weather the branches should be pro- 
tected with old mats, bracken, straw, or any 
dry material that is at hand. It must be 
fastened securely so that the wind does not 
blow it out of position. Fig trees need a re- 
stricted root area. Should root-pruning be 
necessary, it may be done at any time now, 
when the weather is favourable. Plenty of 
old mortar rubble should be placed about the 
roots, and the soil made very firm. Fig trees 
should be planted in poor but sweet soil on 
well-drained land. A sandy soil in which is 
incorporated plenty of brickbats is one of the 
best rooting mediums, and liquid manure 
should be supplied during the season of 
growth. The best variety for outdoor culture 
is Brown Turkey. Negro Largo is a very fine 
flavoured variety, and in some places does 
exceedingly well on a warm wall. White 
Marseilles bears large, richly-flavoured fruits, 
but is a shy bearer out of doors until the 
trees are of considerable age. 


Raspberries. . 


The final thinning of the canes of summer- 
fruiting Raspberries should be attended to 
before the end of the present month. Leave 
the strongest shoots the longest when they 
are tied; shorten those of medium length 
half-way; and cut the weakest ones. still 
harder. In this way it is possible to make 
the best use-of the available space. 


Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) . 

A batch of the most promising bulbs may 
now be placed in the forcing house. Re- 
move an inch or two of the old surface soil 
and apply a top-dressing of rich compost, 


. such as a mixture of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, 


crushed bones, and silver sand. Examine the 
drainage and see that it is perfect, as it is 
essential that surplus water should pass freely 
away. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Plenty of good cuttings of most varieties of 
Chrysanthemums is now available. A 
large batch will be propagated and the old 
stools discarded. It saves labour if cuttings 
of decorative varieties are inserted in ordinary 
cutting-boxes. Use an open sandy compost, 
and see that it is made quite firm in the boxes 
before inserting the cuttings. The shoots 
will root readily in a propagating case, which 
may be placed on a stage of a greenhouse. 
When rooted grow the plants near the roof- 
glass in a cool house. 


Celery. 

At every favourable opportunity Celery 
should now be finally earthed up, and this 
should be done in the most caréful manner. 
A quantity of “dry covering material—» 
bracken, straw, and such like—should be at 
hand for placing on the top of the ridges in 
the event of severe frost. 


French Beans. 


Seeds will now be sown in 7-inch pots, and ~ 


successional sowings made once a fortnight 
to maintain an unbroken supply of pods. The 
pots are well drained,\and three parts filled 
with a compost consisting of three parts good 
fibrous loam, and one part manure from a 
spent Mushroom bed; the soil should be made 
moderately firm in the pots. French Beans 
require plenty of light, a temperature of 
65 degs., and atmospheric moisture. 
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Apple trees and Pear trees for regrafting. 

There is not now much regrafting done in 
private gardens, but where unsuitable varie- 
ties may have been planted this is a- good : 
time at which to head back the trees. Mean- 
time, the scions of approved sorts can be 
taken carefully and laid behind a north wall. 


Pruning. 

Everyone wishes to have the bulk of 
the pruning done before the close of the 
year, and to this end the work ought to 
be pushed on during suitable weather. It_ 
is a mistake to insist upon pruners standing 
out on cold, sunless days, even if the ground _ 
be hard and suitable for the work. Cold ~-_— 
hands and cold feet are not conducive to good 
pruning, and even if the work has to be de- 
layed for a little, it is better to wait until 
there is, at least, a little sunshine during 
the day. 
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Pea stakes and Birch brooms. ; 

This is the time to overhaul the existing | 
stock of Pea stakes and to make arrange- 
ments for a fresh supply. All worn-out or i 
rotten stakes ought to be burned, and the new { 
lot should be pointed and graded as they | 
come to/hand. Birch brooms are indispens- 
able, and where (as in my own case) ample 
supplies of Birch can be had for the trouble 
of cutting, a good supply ought to be laid =~ 
in. During bad weather the brooms can be _ 
made in varying sizes for various purposes. | 
Border Carnations. 3 a' 

Where beds of Carnations were planted out 


last month the plants will now be pretty well 
established. At the same time, it will be 
found beneficial to give the surface a light 
sprinkling of soot, afterwards applying a 
mulch of good manure and loam in equal 
parts: This mulching need not be a heavy 
one ; a couple of inches or-so will be useful. 


Tultps for Easter. 


Many of the late Tulips do not force well, ~~ 
but if potted up now and grown coolly | 
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throughout their season of growth the bulbs — 

E = “a | 
will give good flowers about Easter. Among +} 
these Tulips I would include such kinds as/ 
La Candeur and White Pottebakker. | | 
Greenhouses. oe 

At this season frequent rearrangement is. — 


of service to the plants, and, in addition, the — 
moving lends variety to the structures. Apart 
from the usual subjects now in bloom, show at 
and fancy Pelargoniums ought now to be in ~ 
their flowering pots. Letthem be kept abso- > 
lutely cool, although, of course, safe from 
frost. They may require to be pinched back i : 
once more, but pinching ought never to fol- 
low closely on repotting. Plants of Hydran- | — 
geas which carried a single bloom last spring, 
and which were cut back after flowering, will - + 
have made from three to five good shoots. — 
These can now be moved into a night tem- gh 
perature of 55 degs. if they are wanted for ~~ 
early flowering. Cytisus racemosus and Coro- 
nilla glauca are charming, and they can be | H 
forwarded as desired in a cool house. = 


Kitchen garden. 

The work is now of a routine nature— — 
manuring, digging, and so forth. In suit- — 
able weather the soil among young crops— _ 
Cabbages, Spinach, Onions, and the like, 1 
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can be stirred up with the hoe. Should green © 
Mint and Tarragon be in request, roots of- — 
these may be lifted, boxed, and placed in 
heat. Where Potatoes are stored in clamps, 
or pits, see that there is sufficient soil over 
the tubers to prevent them from suffering — 
during frosty weather. Protecting material — 
should be at hand for Celery, and a little 
more earthing-up may yet be done in the case 
of late varieties. . W. McG. - 7 
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BEES. 





bBee-houses, 


1 have just returned to England from a 
Ea month in Switzerland, in the neighbourhood 
of the Lake of Lucerne and _ Interlaken. 
Before I started I hoped 1 should come across 
some bee-keepers from whom | might get 
some information about Swiss modes and 
_ methods of bee-keeping. Several years ago, 
I saw a bee-house on the Kussnacht arm of 
_ the Lake of Lucerne, but I have never seen 
L. one at close quarters since. So I was es- 
pecially on the look out, ‘‘ this trip,’’ as the 
! 
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~ Americans say. I was disappointed. Though 
_ 1 got about on many excursions, yet not once 
_ did a beehive of any description cross my path. 
_ We had Alpine honey for. breakfast a@ la 
mode in Switzerland, with rolls and butter, 
and we saw honey for sale in shops in small 
_ tin buckets, but I suppose we did not get 


just into the bee-keeping region to see the 


method of production. As my train was 
making its way through the very level country 
_ from Thun to Berne, however, I caught sight 
_ of two bee-houses, one small and the other 
_ of about equal size with an ordinary fowl- 


house as used in England. They were both 
_ of the same type, namely, with one side hav- 
"ing two rows of entrances, each with its own 
small alighting ledge, four in a row, and 
_ each one painted a different colour. On the 
_ Opposite side, at the back, was the door into 
_ the house, where the manipulation was. done 
_ in each“hive. The plan, apparently, is quite 
simple, the main idea being, I suppose, to 
combine hives with a place in which all ap- 
_ paratus is stored and at hand. The wonder 
_ occurred to me again, as it did some years 
_ ago, why this method does not commend itself 
to bee-keepers generally. 

English people of days gone by very nearly 
approached to the idea with their rustic and 
picturesque bee-sheds, covered with rushes 
and straw, neatly thatched, with their three 
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_ or four hives on a shelf. I venture the opinion 
for not adopting a bee-house in England, that 
F our climate would not suit such a method. 
2 The house, especially in a mild winter, would 
_ generate an unnatural warm and_ possibly 
_ damp atmosphere which would interfere with 
_ the winter clustering. Abroad, in Switzer- 


land, the winters are usually similar one to 
__ another, severe, and with much snow. Con- 
sequently the hibernation would be according 
to Nature’s plan, and there would be no moist 


x 
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them to fly outside. Both these results would 
tend to unreasonable and excessive consump- 
tion of winter stores. The favoured insularity 
of individual hives encourages the free pas- 
sage of air around them, which disposes of 
the damp in large measure. Winter cold does 
no harm to bees; the damp does, however, 
and this often comes in England in winter 
time with a thaw, or when there is a break 
in a spell of cold. Can any of my readers 
give their own experience, or that of others, 
regarding bee-houses? 

Mr. S. Simmins dismisses bee-houses with 
the brief condemnation that they leave neither 
room for tiering nor for ordinary manipula- 
tions, and therefore are not worth a place in 
the modern apiary. He also says they are 
not “\convenient.”’ ‘* No room for tiering ”’ is 
a probable weighty objection, especially in 
these days, when by modern methods some 
bee-keepers may wish to tier to the extent of 
Six Or even more crates. Mr. F. R. Cheshire 
puts himself definitely in direct conflict with 
Mr. Root, who finds many reasons for pre- 
ferring a bee-house, including easy mainten- 
ance of good repair, speed in removal of 
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venience of handling the bees in wet weather, 


damp to disturb the bees inside, or to excite. 


surplus honey, accessibility of apparatus, con- - 
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and even by lamplight! Mr. F. R. Cheshire 
does"not argue. The stuffy heat, loss of free- 
dom of choice for the site of a hive, and the 
“inelastic character of the house apiary,” 
were sufficient reasons for consigning his to 
the chopper long ago. Probably our English 
weather of samples was the conclusive reason 
for the preference of the separate stand sys- 
tem over any other in our island. 


By R. HH: 





Bees and food. 


A very strong message of warning is what 
I wish to send out to all bee-keepers. It is, to 
make sure at once that bees have plenty of 
food. This sounds very commonplace, and 
therefore some having bees, who are not alive 
to the exceptional danger of starvation this 
particular year through the wetness of July 
and August, will be inclined to pass the warn- 
ing by unheeded. To see the bees flying 
freely in a spell of sunshine is no proof that 
they have sufficient stores. Neither does a 
peep at one or two corners of the bottom quilt 
provide enough opportunity for judging the 
quantity of winter food in the brood-chamber. 
It is safest, actually, to lift a frame up so 
much as to be able to see at least half of it. 
The division board must, of course, be lifted 
out first and the brood-frames slid along as 
required. This prevents any crushing of bees. 
Choose a decent day. In case of doubt, feed. 
By the time these lines are in print it will be, 
by rule, too late for syrup food, i.e., after 
September 3oth. Were I behindhand with my 
supplementary feeding, however, I should 
provide fluid food up to the middle of October 
—warm syrup, of course—giving it not too 
freely, but in such amounts as the bees could 
seal over, in my judgment. But also during 
this late process I should, every night, place 
in the hive, not too near the tops of the 
frames, a hot-water bottle to keep up hive 
temperature and thus assist the sealing of the 
cells. My readers will not assume that I re- 
commend fluid food after September 30th. I 
only suggest the above plan as being good in 
an emergency, and one which, I think, is 
better than having to keep cakes of candy 
over the cluster. Continue the hot water a 
few times after you cease feeding. 

While speaking of the artificial heating let 
me say at once, for the benefit of beginners, 
that if a stock be reasonably strong and 
possess enough food it will keep itself at a 
healthy and safe temperature. Do not, there- 
fore, try to “‘ keep the bees warm ”’ by any 
other means than plenty of dry covering quilts 
—even in the severest weather. A small 
stock, however, which is being nursed up 
would benefit from something warm placed 
between the quilts, not low down, if hard 
frosts or damp cold continue. Be. Ee 


BIRDS. 
The blue tit, 


Very frequently the question to spare or not 
to spare comes up for discussion in relation 
to the blue tit in the orchard and garden. If 
the birds are found in the spring stripping 
the Apple-trees of their fruit-buds with a com- 
pleteness that is aggravating, or at a later 
season despoiling our Pears in the peculiar 
manner that they do by picking holes close to 
the stalk, blue tits are, in other respects, very 
useful to have about the place. Even if we 
do not wish to acknowledge that it is so gener- 
ally, we should be driven to grant the species 
that much, as we see the birds conveying with 
extraordinary activity and industry — in- 
numerable caterpillars and noxious insects to 
fill the hungry maws of the very crowded and 
congested areas of the nest. Even in autumn 
and winter it feeds on insects, especially scale 
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insects and the eggs of insects. ‘* The mussel 
scale, codlin moth, woolly aphis, etc., are 
their special favourites,’ records Prof. 
Theobald, who contends ‘that the good the 
blue tits do in this way is incalculable. Dr. 
Collinge, like myself, evidently has a weak 
spot for the blue tit, for in his- report he 
speaks in its favour ‘‘ in spite of all that has 
been chronicled against it.” This conclusion 
he arrives at by striking a balance between its 
good and evil deeds, and here the fruit grower 
who has made up his mind to protect his trees 
at fruiting time will probably take no account 
of the good deeds, because he does not mean 
to kill. All that he says to the birds is that 
they must go and pick up a living elsewhere. 
Now, I believe in encouraging the tits among 
the fruit trees. The question is how to pre- 
vent them doing damage during times of 
stress and shortness, or find them amusement 
when they have no ‘ large small’ family to 
work for, as they have during the spring and 
summer time? Pieces of fat hung on trees, 
or even bones, are the right food for the pur- 
pose, but the best of all is the Cokernut. 
These nuts should have a ihole bored in them 
just large enough to admit the body of the tit 
—and it will go through a very small one. 
The nuts should then be suspended by wires, 
and slanting, so that the ‘hole end is slightly 
lower than the other. A few of these sus- 
pended among fruit trees will, I believe, do 
all that is required to keep the birds from 
what we regard as mischievous damage, and 
will also be a clean and ready means of feed- 
ing the best of all the insectivorous birds that 
come among fruit trees. “Dhey are good and 
active workers; they stay with us all the year 
round and deserve their wages. H. H.W. 








Catalogues without an index, 

There are far too many of these. Instead 
of being a help to the gardener, they are 
very often a time-absorbing nuisance, for he 
is frequently called upon when deciding upon 
orders to locate a subject quickly ; but how 
can this be done with some of the lists as at 
present, many of which ramble on and on, 
and when you get at the name you want you 
find ‘‘ See page, etc., etc.,’’ or some other 
catalogue. All this is very confusing, as a 
well drawn up catalogue with a clear index is 
a boon. | do not wish to minimise the efforts 
of our nurserymen in the least, for the publi- 
cation and distribution of their lists must 
entail considerable expense and thought on 
their part. It is nevertheless a fact that a 
busy man with a pile of catalogues at his dis- 
posal will invariably cast aside those without 
an index for one or two that have. I ‘must 
confess a preference, too, for the catalogue 
which embraces the whole stock of a nursery 
instead of half a dozen separate lists which 
get laid aside, for it must be remembered 
these lists arrive in dozens at certain seasons 
of the year. I have been told that certain 
catalogues are in alphabetical order and easy 
of reference. But are they? One is con- 
stantly up against pages of Michaelmas 
Daisies, Paeonies, Delphiniums, Iris, and so 
on, until the subject required becomes con- 
fused. Take Roses. For an amateur to dive 
amongst these to find a particular Rose 
he has seen in a friend’s garden, and which 
he wishes to add to his own collection—Aus- 
trian Briar, Bourbon, China, Noisette, H. P.., 
Hf. T., Damask, Hybrid Briar, Rugosa, and 
so on—unless a man is practically an ex- 
pert, instead of merely possessing the name 
or names of Roses he requires, he gets be- 
wildered by this array of names, which a 
small’index on the last pages would simplify, 
to the benefit of all. I think it is a point 
that has been overlooked by many nursery- 
men, for some of the excellent lists before me 
are as worthy of this addition as are many 
interesting books. E. M. 
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The Royal Fern 


(Osmunda regalis). 


This is undoubtedly the most stately of the 
numerous British species belonging to the 
genus, as it attains proportions unknown in 
any other native kind, the usual length of its 
fertile fronds being about 3 feet, but its barren 
ones, which are much more numerous, attain 
an average of about 6 feet, and frequently 
double that height when found growing in a 
particularly suitable spot. The Royal Fern is 
distinguishable at first sight from all other 
native kinds through its peculiarly massive 
fronds, furnished with broad, somewhat 
heart-shaped, and almost stalkless pinnz of a 
light glaucous green colour. It is equally dis- 
tinct from all other native Ferns by the 
peculiar conformation of its fertile fronds, 
which have caused it to be sometimes called, 
though erroneously, the Flowering Fern. In 
these fertile fronds ‘the upper pinnz are 
divided and changed, as it were, into dense 
clusters of spikes ‘of terminal capsules, which 
form a compound, loose cluster or panicle, 
while the basal parts of the said fronds are in 
all respects similar to those of the barren ones. 
Both are borne on smooth stems of a reddish 
hue when in a young state, but turning with 
age to a pale green’ colour. 

“It is not alone by its foliage that this most 
noble of all British Ferns can be recognised, 
for its peculiar mode of growth is unique. lis 
fronds rise from the crown of a root, which, 
unlike that of any other native Fern, is 
tuberous, of a woody nature, scaly, sometimes 
rising erect as much even as 2 feet above the 
ground, and forming then a miniature Tree- 
Fern of somewhat bulky appearance, while at 
other times its root-stock extends horizontally, 
or nearly so, for about the same length; but 
it is, in all cases, furnished with numerous 
strong, fibrous rootlets. 

Though not by any means eommon in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, in places con- 
genial to its growth the ‘Royal Fern is found 
plent ifully, and in such positions has grown 
into huge masses. ‘The Osmunda regalis is 
of easy cultivation ; for open-air culture it pre- 
fers a damp, shady situation, where it re- 
quires but little care, and when planted in 
spongy peat and allowed abundance of water 
atthe roots it grows vigorously, and soon 
makes a dense mass. _When grown in pots it 
is indispensable that it should have plenty of 
root-room and abundant and continuous sup- 
plies of water, even during the winter, when 
the fronds have all died off. In the case of 
pot cultivation a compost of three parts of 
peat and one part of fibrous loam is that 
which produces the most satisfactory results. 
Though sometimes propagated by the division 
of its crowns in early spring, the Osmunda is 
more generally raised by means of spores, 
which ripen in July or August, and which, if 
sown at once, germinate freely, and, if grown 
in a cool pit or in a greenhouse, form young 
plants ina short time. 


Maiden-hair Ferns. 


] have read with interest the article on the 
above-named plant in GARDENING ILLUS- 
- TRATED, p. issue August 19, by, ‘*G.” 

This Fern has always been a favourite of 
mine, and, being so, it has been grown in 
some odd places under glass with a great deal 
of success. I quite agree that this Adiantum 
should not be grown, most of the year, mixed 
with plants generally, but only associated 
with them on certain occasions for a short 
time when their presence will add beauty and 
interest to the whole. arrangement. I well 
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remember some Maiden-hair Ferns growing 
on the outside of a store house some “twenty- 
odd years ago. Their roots were tightly 
wedged in the mortar between the. bricks. 
Every winter the frosts killed the fronds, but 
new ones grew each spring; the aspect was 


west. G=G.B. 





Correspondence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Red spider, destroying. 

(A. Fletcher) —Nothing will destroy red 
spider more quickly than cold water regularly 
and forcibly applied through a syringe or a 
garden engine. This you should do as soon 
as you see traces of the pest. Care must also 
be taken that the plants are kept well watered 
at the roots, as if the plants are allowed to 
get too dry at any time red spider is sure to 
put in an appearance. 


Leaf-mould. 

(E. L. C. Eden).—The best of all leaf-soil 
is that from decayed Oak leaves, as these 
ue to be more of a woody nature than are 
larger leaves. Gardeners, however, collect all 
leaves, irrespective of the ‘trees which produce 
them, for the making of leaf-soil, and so long 
as they are thoroughly rotted we can see that 
no harm would follow the use of whatever 
leaves may be collected. Leaves ought to lie 
for one year before they are used, and in the 
meantime they should be frequently turned 
and, if need be, wetted in order to hasten de- 
composition. A little lime mixed with them 
is also beneficial. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


D. k. Hadley.—You cannot do better than 
try a Yew or a Box or a Euonymus. 

Aurned.—It is impossible ito advise unless 
we know something of the soil and the 
climate. You should, if any shrubs are 
grown in gardens near by, see such and plant 
accordingly. For our own choice we should 
plant Roses, including the best of the Hybrid 
Teas. These, if the climate is favourable, 
will flower from June to November. 

C. Mallison.—We should advise you to 
plant the Ivy known as Emerald Green or 
some strong-growing form. Prepare ’ ithe 
ground well for the plants, procuring those in 
pots and planting at once. They will very soon 
cover the wall, and, with attention as regards 
clipping in the spring , will look well for years. 

F. W. Prichett.—You do not say whether 
the weeds are perennial or annual. If the 
former, then the best way is to thoroughly 
trench the ground and remove them. If the 
latter, the constant use of the hoe should, in 
time, destroy them. The burning of the soil 
would be a tedious job. 

Cineraria.—1, Your Cinerarias have been 
attacked by the Mz arguerite Daisy fly. See 


reply to W. S. Lloyd re ‘* Cinerarias un- 
healthy ” in.our issue of December gth, p. 823, 
first column; 2, without doubt the digging 


of the frozen soil was the cause of the failure 
of your vegetables. 





NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Cineraria.—1, The Laurustinus (Viburnum 
‘Tinus); 2, Tropaolum majus compactum, 

V. G. Stapleth.—Leycesteria formosa. = 

H. Penny, Senr.—Evidently a seedling of 
no value as sent. 





NAMES OF ; FRUIT. 


W. N. Price.—1, Lord Derby; 2, Beauty of 
Nes 3, hot recognised; 4, not recognised. 
When sending fruit for name please read our 
rules. 
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December 23, 1922. _ 
HT, W.—1, King ot the Pippins ; 2, Sturmer ; 
, Blenheim Orange ; 4, Alfriston, 
ee E.—1t;’ Cox’s Orange; 2,- Meer 
Wonder; 3, Blenheim; 4, ‘King of the 
Pippins. e : 
B. B.—1, Lane’s Prince Abbert; 2, Rymer; 
=f Waltham Abbey seeding 4, Red or 
Winter Hawthornden. 


M. D,—Pear: Glou Morceau; Apple: 
Striped Beaufin. ts 
Rk. Webster.—1, _ Not recognised; 2, 


l.oddington ; 3, Adam’s Pearmain ; 4, Lemon 
Pippin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Sutton and Sons, Reading. —List of flower 
and vegetable seeds, etc. 

Chas. T. Spence, Dunbar.—Descriptive 
price list of Scotch-grown seed Eatatoes; 1922- 
1923. 

Stes Carter and Co., Raynes Pay S. W. 
~Garden and Lawn, 1923. 

Alexander and Brown, 

Book, 1923. 


AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. MEETING, DEcEM- 
BER 12TH, 1922.—Thanks for your postcard, 
to hand this morning, drawing my attention 
to the report of the meeting, at R.H.S, Hall 
on Tuesday last, in your journal, for which 
J. also thank you. JI am sorry to note you~ 
do not mention either of the three plants 
which I put before the Committee, and their 
respective awards, except to give another 
firm the credit of exhibiting them. I must 
ask you to be good ‘enough to correct this 
in your next issue. The plants in question 
were Odontoglossum Veda, F.C.C., Odon- 
tioda Royal Scot, A. M., and Odontogilossum 
Orosius, in my exhibit, bearing eee ee 
with 36 flowers, finely developed, was 





Perth.—Garden 


awarded Cultural Commendation, but this is _ 


not mentioned as far as I can see; the first — 
two, both my plants, you give Messrs. Sander 


the credit of receiving first-class honours 


with. A. McBran- 
[We very much regret the mistake, but see-_ 
ing how the plants are mixed up, with no 
dividing line to distinguish the exhibitors, it 
is not to be wondered at that reports are very — 
often incorrect. Were the plants shown by 


- 


. 


the various exhibitors kept apart, there would — 


then be no cause for complaint.’ 


- 


CHRYSANTHEMUM Miss A. ee ene 
we learn, was raised by Mr. Carpenter, By- — 


fleet, and not. by Mr. 
tioned in our note, Pe 833, December 16th. 


Departmental Committee of Prices. = 
The Minister of Agriculture has now set up 
the Committee which is to inquire into the — 
methods and costs of selling and daupuuaed 
agricultural, horticultural, and dairy produce 


in Great Britain, and to ‘consider whether, 


Henderson, as men- — 


py 


and if so, by what means, the disparity be- : 


tween the price received by the producer and 
that paid by the consumer can be diminished. - 


TRADE NOTE. 


z 


T welve-hours’ boilers. * 


We would remind our readers ‘aterested 
in ‘f12-Hours”’ boilers that these are made- 
by the Twelve Hours Stove Syndicate, Ltd., 
of 258, Vauxhall Bridge Road (the. original 
patentees), who are in a position to ee 
these well-known and favourite boilers with-_ 
out delay. 
small boilers and stoves to suit every pears: 


tion of glasshouse, and undertakes all kinds 


of heating installations. Every boiler bears. 
the registered name and trade mark, and 
purchasers are cautioned against imitations 
and substitutes. ; A 
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This firm also supplies large or 
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_ ABC OF GARDENING, 
THE: FLOWERGAR- 


DAN ea. ss: 868 
ABC OF GARDENING: 


Bulbs for early bloom- 
BIS apa gee eneten whe avg. SOO 
CARNATIONS, WIN- 
TER FLOWERING... 867 


i BRU Ti wade sen -+-3- 869 t 

_ Alpines for exhibition 860 Cabins ris eS ae 

i Alstroemeria aurea .. 866| Cedrus atlantica 

_ Abbple Arthur Turner... 858 BIaUCA w+ ++ see sae 858 

ze Spits Court Pendu gga | Cwloasne Veitchi... - 860 

= ae eee Correspondence sen O74 
4 Apple Red Astrachan... 857 | Cyess, Violet (Ionopst- 


dium acaule)  ... |... 858 
Cryptomeria japontca 

CLERANS cs +*+ ase cee 
Cyclamen, hardy... +--» 865 
Datura Stramonium... 866 


Eccremecarpus scaber 857 
Ertiogonum umbella- 
tum ... een Be hte 


Bamboo, Heavenly 
(Nandina domestica) 858 
Bees: Hives, Buck Eye 871 
Bee wine 2. +++ oe oe 871 
TIGORS snk yealees. cass. “Gos 87 1 
Broom, Butcher's (Rus- 
__cus geubeatis) ... ... 857 
Bulbs. forced ... ... ... 870 





INDEX.—Illustrations in Capitals. 


FIR, NOBLE SILVER, Heltotrope. Winter 
THE (ABIES NOBI- (Petasites fragrans) 858 
LIS)... ae 863 | Holly, thes fc sin sos 858 


F Le z 
rames, cold .., sae B71 Wnts longeperala . 860 


Freesias -.- 870 
: KNIPHOFPFIA C. M. 
Garden, Lragranoe in PRICHARD... 865 


the es 00s eeah bys 
Garden, fruit... ++ 870 | Lily of the Valley, fore- 
Garden, wall, the... ... 859 $n Ge Cane a oeeeteas 
GBENTIANA_ SINO- 
ORNATA biees set 859) 
Gladioli, early-flower- 
B94 oechaste<— Sites vee Non OOF 
Gooseberries, pruning 862 
Heath, Dorset or 
fringed, the -.. + 4. 
Heaths, hardy tree, the, 
in winter Sass, SO4: | 
Hedera conglomerata 864 | 


867 
Melons, early, sowing 
and planting -- 862 
Narcissus poeticus 
OPNALUS Sil cts Msn in BOF 
Oncidium varicosum... 860 
Orchard houses -- 870 
Peonies, herbaceous... 865 
Pea, Shamrock (Paro- 
chetus communis) ... 857 
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(Repty to E. H. B.) 


We have no need in our islands to search 
the tropics for perfumes, for amongst hardy 
plants, annuals, and shrubs there are many 
that will surround our dwellings with sweet 
scent. Foremost are the Roses, the Tea- 
scented, many of the Hybrid Perpetuals, the 
_ beautiful sing'es, the Banksians, Cabbage, 
Moss, the old Monthly Roses, and the Sweet. 

Briar. Then there are the Clove-scented 
_ Carnations and white Pinks, which fill even 

- far airs with fragrance; the old-fashioned 
double Rockets, the sweet-scented Tobacco 
_~ plant that, slumbering through the hours of 
daylight, awakes to life and perfume with the 

coming of twilight, together with the Evening 

_ Primroses; the Lilies, headed by the peerless 
- Madonna Lily, emblem of chastity, that 

nowhere blossoms in such immaculate perfec- 

tion as in humble cottage gardens; ithe showy 
~ and richly-perfumed golden-rayed Lily of 
_ Japan; the white trumpet Lily (L. longi- 
=. “florum) and the giant Lily of the Himalayas 
with its odour of vanilla, while of so-called 

Lilies there are the modest Lily of the Valley 
_ shedding its pure aroma from its drooping 
'. jvorine bells, Day Lilies, and the Belladonna 
Lily. In the spring we have fragrant 
breadths of Primroses, the large family of the 
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' Narcissi, Hyacinths, and the sweetnesses of 
_ Violet and Wallflower, followed by a long 
' jist of fragrant annuals and perennials— 
- Heliotrope,  Mignonette, Sweet Sultan, 
| Stocks, Sweet Peas, Bergamot, Dictamnus, 
_ Hedychium (hardy in the south-west), some 


| of the Irises and Pzeonies, the scented-leaved 
‘+ Geraniums, the beautiful white Californian 
Poppy (Romneya Coulteri), honey-scented 
Sweet Alyssum, and the Woodruff (Asperula) 
with its faint essence of new-mown hay, 
while Honeysuckles, scented Clematis, odor- 
~ ous Jasmine, Stauntonia, and the long, laven- 
der flower-fringe of the Wistaria will wreathe 
porch and wall with loveliness and fragrance. 
Of shrubs and lesser trees we may grow the 
Allspice (Calycanthus), Daphne, Choisya, 
Hawthorns, Lilac, Magnolia, Myrtle, the 
Syringas, Sweet Bay (the Laurel of Apollo’s 
wreath), lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia), 
‘and the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus) that, 
alone of its compeers, greets us with its 
~ scented breath on dark December days—a 
Christmas carol of perfume—while space 
“should be found for such subjects as Balm 
of Gilead, Rosemary, Southernwood, Sweet 
Basil, and last, but certainly not least, the 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.”’ 


Peach-houses, early ... 862 | Roses in pots ... . 861 
Photinia villosa «.. ... 858 4 
Plant houses ... ... 870 | Saxtfrages, Mossy, the, 
Planting .0. oe see ee 870. | ME Winter 42. eee 859 
Plants in frames... ... 870 | Seakale, forcing ... ... 869 
Plants, waterside... 859 | Seed order, the +++ 870 
Pyrus lagenurit Wil- , Shrubs, flowering, 
soni... seen Cae ate S58, | — FOP CEE rears es «+» 870 
TULIP BEAU BRUM- 
Rocksprays, the (Coton- MELL . 866 
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Fragrance in the garden. 


Lavender, perhaps even more fragrant in 
death than in life, whose dried blossoms per- 
fumed the interiors ofour ancestors’ homes 
with the sweetness that, when alive, they 
distilled from the trim parterres of old-time 
gardens. i 

Fragrance was very highly considered 
in the gardens of old, but the mania for car- 
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(See page 866.) 


Tulip Beau Brummell. 
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pet bedding and pretentious, geometrical de- 
signs in brilliant colours during the short 
summer months left no room for the sweet 
old favourites whose places were usurped by 
scentless flowers of gaudy hue, requiring 
yearly propagation, and in winter careful nur- 
ture under glass. Few were the gardens at 
one time, except those of cottagers, that were 
not given over to this undesirable innovation, 
and few, therefore, can now be found where 
the restful reign of the old flowers has con- 
tinued unbroken by the incursion of more 
showy invaders. Where such gardens still 
exist they are generally situated in remote 
country districts, attached-to some old grange 
or manor-house, which has stood aloof from 











the hurrying tide of change in the placid 
backwater of its serene environment, round 
which the uneventful years have circled with- 
out disturbing its unruffled calm. 


Notes of the Week. 


Apple Red Astrachan. 


This is a very old kind, and is recom- 
mended to those who want a dish of large, 
highly-coloured fruit for August shows. Its 
large fruit makes a strong point in a collec- 
tion. At Shrewsbury Show this year it was 
conspicuous. Those that need it early and 
can grow it in a pot under glass will find it 
satisfactory. Many years ago, when I grew 
it on the dry soil of North Hants, it ripened 
about the end of August. The flesh is white, 
tender, and sweet. J. Crook. 








Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis). 


So vigorously had this little Indian plant 
grown this year, owing, I suppose, to the 
heavy rainfall and sunless days, that, as I 
stated a few weeks ago, I despaired of see- 
ing any of its beautiful flowers this year. To 
the surprise of us all the flowers, often in 
pairs, have been appearing in large numbers 
during the past ten days, and as I write are 
exceedingly pretty, as they rise as freely as 
Violets above the Clover-like leaves. Their 
colour is such a beautiful blue that it attraets 
the attention of all. G, M.:S. 


Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculzatus). 


I have just had given me by a friend, who 
brought it from her garden at Bridgwater, 
a branch nearly 2 feet long of this uncom- 
mon shrub. It is covered with its bright red 
berries from top to bottom. The dark green 


- cladodes, with the bright red berries about the 


size of large Peas, are most attractive. | have 
seen this many times, but never so thickly 
set with berries, no doubt due to the very 
hot summer of 1921. It grows well under 
the drip of trees, and seldom attains more 
than 2 feet high. I have the spray in a glass 
against a high wall, and purpose allowing it 
to remain there to see how long it will last. 
; S,  Buexs, 


Eccremocarpus scaber. 

Until a couple of seasons ago there was 
growing on my house one of the biggest and 
strongest plants of this pretty ereeper it has 
been my lot to see. What caused the plant 
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to die I am at a loss to explain. Some seed- 
lings have sprung up near to the same posi- 
tion, and these have flowered this season, a 
few blooms only.” Seedlings are later flower- 
ing than established plants, and until quite 
recently there were a few odd flowers to be 
noted. Seed is fairly freely produced, as a 
glance at the seed vessels now hanging will 
show, and if the soil be on the light, dry side 
there is not much fear but that a few seed- 
lings will appear without any special care 
being exercised. Wrhhere, however, the soil is 
of a heavier type the seed should be gathered 
and sown under cover in cool conditions, 
while it. will-be also wise to afford some root 
protection in winter even to settled plants. 


Cae Be 
Violet Cress (lonopsidium acaule). 


It would scarcely be thought that so 
diminutive a plant could possess much attrac- 
tion in the flower garden—as it grows but 
3 inches high—yet this is so, the tiny little 
plants covered with their lilac blue flowers 
being much admired at the present time, De- 
cember 6th. The flowers vary considerably, 
both in size and colour, and so freely are 
they borne that every plant becomes a cushion 
of bloom. The mild days of the past fort- 
night have suited this dainty Portuguese an- 
nual to perfection, for, like all the Cresses, 
it appears to love cool, moist conditions. Its 
life is short, but the self-sown seeds germi- 
nate so quickly that plants are in flower more 
or less throughout the year. In the present 
instance it is used to carpet the ground among 
seedling Carnations, for being so small it 
does not in any way interfere with the latter. 
Where one wishes to make such beds attrac- 
tive during the winter a few seeds should 
be scattered among the plants in September 
or early October E. M. 


Romneya trichocalyx. 

Mr. Arnott’s note in a recent-issue re the 
running at the roots of the above plant leads 
me to describe the spreading of a plant in my 
garden at Carnforth, N. Lancs. Planted asa 
seedling in 1916 in very free soil, it was a 
stay-at-home until this spring, when I noticed 
some half-dozen shoots coming up in a border 
the other side of a path 2 feet away from the 
parent stool. These I dug up and planted in 
pure sand, where they grew. Within two 
months I had a fresh crop of shoots in the 
same place, and additional shoots came up a 
foot or so further on. These I also lifted, 
and here again I had a second crop which has 
flowered fairly freely. 
from the stool will be nearly 6 feet. I notice 
that R. Coulteri has made more growth this 
year than usual. I find these shoots, lifted 
when about 3 inches high and plunged in 
sand for a few weeks, will then bear being 
sent by post, and will make plants if potted 
and kept in a warmish house for a while. 

Carnforth. T. O. WaLKeErR. 


Exhibition Roses. 

After reading an article by ‘‘H. S.” on 
“Recent Exhibition Roses”? in a recent 
issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED I thought 
the following list might be of interest to a 
reader who intends growing Rosés with the 
object of exhibiting specimen blooms. I 
strongly advise plants being purchased on 
the seedling Briar. I have grown every 
rarity in the last 20 years that was likely to 
give a fine bloom on a good soil in the 
Midland counties. - The following 12 I con- 
sider the best, as cutbacks, at present :—G. 
Dickson, A. Hartmann, Lemon Queen, Mrs. 
C. Lamplough, Mme. J. Gravereaux, Mrs. J. 
Laing, Mrs. D. M’Kee, Coronation, H. 
Vernet, Ed. N. Burnett, Hugh Dickson, and 
C. Testout. All the above are really good 
growers (H. Vernet included). The next 12 
names contain varieties that an exhibitor 


The furthest shoot . 
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must have if he wishes to fill his spare box: 
Nowadays we hear so much about the 
““ weedy singles,’ but, after all, we all love 
to see and grow a fine Rose. 


Market Harborough. G. SPEIGHT. 


Eriogonum umbellatum, 

The beauty of this little North American 
alpine shrub is by no means exhausted with 
its flowers, for it is one of those precious 
occupants of the rock gardén which are at- 
tractive throughout the year. At the present 
time a group of it claims attention, owing to 
the charming grey and purple tones of its 
woolly leaves. BLAS, 


Pyrus lagenuri Wilsoni. 

Thisis a very attractive shrub, owing to the 
bright colour and great size of the fruits, 
which are of a lemon-yellow and as large as 
the fruit ofthat name. These immense fruits 
adhere very strongly to the branches, retain- 
ing their attractiveness for a long time. The 
shrub is of a vigorous constitution, and i 
trained to a wall quickly clothes a large space. 

GoM. 


M.:S: 


Cedrus atlantica glauca. 

Much as we admire the typical form of this 
noble Algerian tree, which is well represented 
in British gardens, we have come to regard 
the above variety, with its grey-blue leaves, 
as a tree of.even greater charm. <A group of 
this, comprising about 30 trees, is growing 
here (Sussex) on a piece of land which falls to 
the south and which must become rather dry 
at times, yet it suits this tree admirably, 
judging from the free, graceful growth made 
each year. In this position these trees are a 
source of beauty and interest throughout the 


year. E. M. 
Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans). 


I always. welcome the sweet-smelling 
flowers of this plant, which are now appear- 
ing freely. The colour is a pale dingy lilac, 
but a bowl filled with it and placed in a room 
soon makes jts pleasing fragrance felt. It 
should not be planted in the garden proper, 
but on some sunny, hungry, out-of-the-way 
bank, even a heap of ashes, where it will be 
found to bloom profusely. “Coming in the 
depth of winter, its flowers have a special 
value, and anyone with a rough bank to clothe 
might*do worse than plant a few roots of the 
Winter Heliotrope. EM. 


Photinia villosa. 

To those in search of shrubs with bright 
autumn foliage I would recommend the above, 
which, in flower, much resembles the Haw- 
thorn. The flowers, which appear in May in 
corymbs each 13 inches wide, are white, the 
fruits bright red and not unlike the common 
Haw. Its greatest attraction, however, lies 
in its brilliant red leaves in autumn, which 
render even small shrubs conspicuously effec- 
tive. This shrub—or small tree, for. it occa- 
sionally attains to the latter size—is a native 
of Japan, China, and Corea, and although of 
slow growth, the branches are densely clothed 
with spurry growths which in autumn render 
them so effective. I first knew this useful 
shrub by the name of Pourthizea arguta, but 
according to Mr. Bean the true plant of that 
name is not, possibly, in cultivation, or even 


hardy. M. G. M. 
The Holly. 


Few, if any, of our evergreen trees can 
surpass the Holly when in fruit. On many 
occasions I thave heard the landscape gar- 
deners of Canada and the United States de- 
ploring the absence of this valuable tree in 
their country, where, of course, it cannot live. 
Western North America and Australasia are 
about the only countries in which the Holly is 
not found. Its value as a hedge plant is 
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immense, and as a background to flowering 
shrubs it has no rival, its masses of polished 
deep green leaves being very pleasing to the “ 
eye at all seasons of the year. This year the — 
trees are unusually beautiful, owing to the — 
vast quantity of fruit produced. Up to now 
the berries have escaped any serious attacks 

of the fruit-eating birds. Although I prefer 
the red fruiting kinds, those with orange and 
yellow berries are interesting, their berry- 
laden branches striking a note of distinction, 
especially during sunshine, when they are — 
seen in striking contrast to the red-fruited 
trees. By far the best of all is our native 
Holly (Ilex Aquifolium), which, under suit- 
able conditions, becomes a noble tree 80 feet 

Or more in height. 
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Viola Papilto. 
Even during winter this Viola often gives a 
“moderate supply of bloom, when its flowers 
are highly acceptable. Its flowers are what 
are called ‘‘ butterfly shape,’”’ and have a com- 
paratively small lower segment. The colour- 
ing is purple, or purplish-blue and white, and 
the flowers are held well erect. It is a hybrid 
Viola, in which there is a trace of V. cornuta, 
but the flowers are much bigger than those — 
of that once popular ‘plant for bedding. V. 
Papilio has now given rise to varieties of dif- 
ferent colours, such as white’ and yellow. 
Seeds of V. Papilio are procurable, and I have’ 
found them come fairly true to the parent. 
BO SRE > ere 


Apple Arthur Turner. ope: & 


I have not had the pleasure of tasting this — 
new Apple till this season. In the early 
autumn, when paying a visit to a large fruit 
garden at Chalfont St. Giles, the owner gave 
me. two large fruits from a young, vigorous 
bush tree. They weighed nearly a pound 
each. The skin was pale green, with an 
orange flush on the sunny side. I kept them 
till the end of November. One was baked, 
without sugar, the other made into an Apple 
pudding. In both casés they cooked well, —— 
the flesh being white and tender. If it is 
a good traveller and cropper it should make 
a good market Apple. There are so many 
good kinds that come at the same season 
that there does not seem room for any more, 
and growers are beginning to doubt new 
comers. «oS DORSET: IF 
Heavenly Bamboo (Nandina domestica), 

Grown in this country chiefly for its dis- 
_ tinct and graceful form, this is frequently met 
with in gardens, but rarely in a healthy con- 
dition, the plants, as a rule, presenting a . 
leggy and unhappy appearance. This may be 
accounted for in some measure by its having 
been planted in unsuitable soil and in a posi- 
tion too exposed, for strong winds are against 
the well-being of this shrub. Here (Sussex) 
it grows fairly well,but, as in many other 
instances, casts its lower leaves, for which | 
reason it should be cut down occasionally | 
_in order to induce basal growth. It appears 
to prefer a friable, cool soil and a partially a4 
shaded position protected from cutting winds. — 
Given these conditions, the beautiful, slender 
leaves develop to quite a large size, and are | 
attractive throughout the year, decidedly so 
during the autumn and winter, when they | 
take ona purplish tint, the panicles of flowers 
being also freely borne. These are white, and 
on healthy plants from 9 inches to 12 inches 
long, standing erect at the terminal ends of — 
the growths, and succeeded in our favoured _ 
counties of the South-West by large red her- _ 
ries. A well fruited bush is one of the most ~ 
beautiful subjects imaginable, but even here 
in Sussex the berries never ripen, although’ _ 
the bushes flower freely. It was introduced — i 
from Japan in 1804, but it is a native of 
China. < Be Meee ya 
\ CORE ee 
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satisfactory, so used, than G. scabra. 
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Too frequently those who wish to embellish 


the side of a stream or the edge of a lake, and 
who have been recommended to plant certain 


things to achieve their purpose, fall into the 
error of thinking that the proximity of the 
water is all that is needed by the plants. No 
greater mistake could be made, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the roots be provided 
with suitable soil in which to extend to the 
benefit of the shrubs. In some instances, 
certainly, the decayed leaves and the collected 
mud on the edge of a lake may provide suit- 
able sustenance, but, even in such cases, there 
is almost always a network of roots, which 
have been attracted by the moisture and, pro- 
bably, attracted from a considerable distance. 
Therefore it behoves the intending planter to 
see that apparently suitable soil has not been 
impoverished and that suitable and enduring 
sites for his reeds, trees, or shrubs have been 
Having seen to this, the question 
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Waterside plants. 


Phloxes with a very fair measuré of success. 
Then there are many Grasses, Carexes in 
variety, and Trolliuses, to say nothing of 
Ranunculus Lingua, which may-be usefully 
employed. The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophe 
rhamnoides) is a shrub which can also be 
planted by the water’s edge. Bushes of the 
Buckthorn, clad with orange berries, are 
always admirable in the dull days. 

From this list, which is by no means an 
exhaustive one, it will be seen that the intend- 
ing planter has a fairly wide choice, and with 
a little forethought and a little preparation 
many an unsightly spot by the side of lake, 
pond, or stream might become a source of 
pleasure to the owner. 

A Scorrisi! GARDENER. 

[In addition to those mentioned above we 
have Day Lilies, tall Irises, American Swamp 
Lilies (in peat), the rosy Loosestrife, Golden 
Rods, Starworts, Monkshoods, Lysimachias, 





-  Gentiana sino-ornata. 


of varieties may be considered, and the choice 
afforded is by no means limited. Of the 
bolder-growing things which flourish, when 


_ established, in such a position, the Gunneras 


at once rise to the mind. Of a moisture- 
loving nature, these picturesque plants suc- 
ceed admirably, and where they have a suit- 
able depth of soil progress is rapid. G. 
manicata can be recommended for the purpose 
under notice, and I have always found it more 
The 
Pampas Grass (Gynerium), too, lends itself 
well for decorative effect in such positions, 
and there are several forms. The Bamboos 
are invaluable, and these ought to be planted 


sufficiently close to the edge to ensure that 


the lack of moisture will never be felt. The 
herbaceous Spiraeas, so planted, will be a 
revelation to those who have only been accus- 


‘itomed to see them in the herbaceous border 


where they have to compete for moisture with 
other, and equally, thirsty plants. Iris 
sibirica and its varieties must not be over- 
looked. The effect of bold groups of these 
Irises cannot be over-estimated. Many of the 
more robust of the Michaelmas Daisies can 
be used with a free hand, and I have used 


Knotworts, Moon Daisies, the Cardinal 
flower, the common Lupin, Rhéums, Inulas, 
Heleniums, Telekia speciosa, the many 
Spirzeas, and Astilbes, all of which are quite 
at home when grown by the waterside.—ED.] 





The Mossy Saxifrages in winter. 


The beauty of the Mossy Saxifrages is 
never greater than in winter, when their 
greenery is so much appreciated in the rock 
garden or the small rockery. One can say 
this without in any way detracting from one’s 
enjoyment of the charms of the other sections 
of this genus. All of these have their attrac- 
tions, but at this season it is particularly 
pleasing to study the various tones of colour 
shown by the Mossy species. . These vary 
from light to deepest bronze green, and the 
emerald hues of some are delightful, even in 
the dullest weather. Then the tints of the 
various species vary in different positions, 
largely according to the nature of the soil and 
the amount of moisture the plants receive, so 
that we may have large mounds or small 
mats, according to the habit of each species, 
of different hues in various parts of the rock 
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garden. I do not think that this section is 
quite so much appreciated as it was at one 
time. So I would seek to enter a plea for 
the Mossy Saxifrages, few,, if any, of which 
are undesirable, were it only for their foliage 
alone, A. 


Gentiana sino-ornata. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
clearly what this reputedly difficult plant is 
capable of if suitably treated. The colony 
carried 643 open flowers and large buds as 
lately as November 2nd, after withstanding 
two or three days of the roughest ‘possible 
weather, with high winds, beating rain- 
squalls, and finally snow. 

Viscountess Northcliffe and her head gar- 
dener, Mr. Fulford, are to be congratulated 
upon ithe wonderful success they have 
achieved in the exposed garden of Buckthorn 
Hill, Crowborough. The soil of ithe district 
is free of lime and suits Heaths, etc., to per- 
fection. The Gentians occupy a sloping de- 
pression in a delightfully natural outcrop 
rock garden. Gentiana Farreri, close by, is 
also nicely-established, and promises, if any- 
thing, to be even more gorgeous another 
season. The rock garden in question is 
partly on a slope covered with masses of 
Gorse and Heather and isolated clumps of 
Silver Birch, shrubby Potentillas, etc., and 
receives a good deal of natural drainage from 
the higher levels, thus providing _ these 


Gentians with two of the most necessary con- 


ditions, plenty of percolating moisture, a 
lime-free soil, and the third necessity, a 
closely-covered surface, has in-this case been 
obtained by close, massed planting. 

In Nature all the Gentians of the ornata 
section appear to be inhabitants of the high 
Alpine meadows, and in cultivation require as 
an essential a verdure-covered surface. These 
three items should be borne in mind by all 
intending cultivators who wish to achieve 
success with this beautiful group of autumn- 
flowering, large, trumpet Gentians. 

WekErTueT. 





The wall garden. 


In old-established gardens one often sees 
some very beautiful wall gardens. These, for 
the most part, have been planted by the lavish 
hand of Nature. Cracks and crannies have 
appeared between the weather-worn stones, 
and seeds which have been brought to the 
spot by birds or blown thither by the wind 
quickly find a rooting place among the crumb- 
ling fabric. Many generations of seedlings 
become happily established until the old wall 
is draped in varying shades of green and be- 
decked with flowers of many hues. This 
type of wall garden is always a success, for 
there has been neither force nor compulsion 
used in the planting, and each occupant is 
flourishing in the position it has chosen for 
itself. Luxuriance of growth has been made 
certain by the prevalence of plants which 
easily become naturalised between the stones 
of the wall. If you examine a Nature-planted 
wall you will be surprised at the great variety 
of plants which are brought together under 
its hospitable shelter. Plants that you would 
never dream of putting there will in time 
occupy considerable wall space and thrive 
abundantly. 

All who contemplate the formation of a 
wall garden might well try and take a few 


hints from the method adopted by Nature. 


.Of course, the selection of plants will be 


made with greater discrimination, for while 
the object of Nature has been to secure, by 
any means, the perpetuation of plant life, the 
aim of the gardener is to beautify the wall in 
such a way as to make it a perennial source 
of-delight. The culture of plants in walls is 
really a modified form of rock-gardening, and 
in gardens of limited space, where there is 
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little or no room for the construction of a 
rockery, the wall garden may be reckoned as 
a very near substitute. 

In many gardens there already exist old 
walls which might well be adapted to the 
cultivation of flowers. Retaining walls are 
eminently suitable, as the soil at the back 
will form an excellent root run for the plants. 
In gardens where there is no available wall, 
it is not a difficult matter to construct one. 
Stone is the best material to use. This should 
be procured in slabs if possible, and although 
a very hard stone is not suitable, it should 
not be of too soft a nature, or it will be liable 
to crumble in frosty weather. In the case 
of a retaining wall the stones should slope 
downwards towards the bank, so as to con- 
serve the rain water. Upright walls built 
away from a bank should be from 2 feet to 
3 feet wide, and should consist of two single 
walls with a space between. * This space must 
be filled with soil, and the same material 
must take the place of mortar between the 
stones. The stones on each side must slope 
downwards towards the centre, so as to re- 
tain moisture. A wall built in this manner 
is spoken of, in gardening language, as a 
‘“dry wall,’’ but it is certainly misnamed, be- 
cause a wall in which soil is substituted for 
mortar is really not so dry as a mortar-built 
structure. It is well to use a good compost 
when building the wall, and one consisting 
of a good rich loam, with a liberal amount of 
old mortar-rubble, will answer very well. The 
compost should be just nicely moist, but not 
wet and sticky. The operation of building 
may be performed in favourable weather any 
time from now until spring, but when the 
plants are inserted at the time of building, it 
is advisable to do the work either in the 
autumn or spring. 

Besides the introduction of plants into the 
wall garden, many kinds may be grown from 
seeds. The method usually adopted is to mix 
the seeds with soil and ram it into position. 
Of course, when the wall is once well fur- 
nished with plants, there will appear in due 
time a host of self-sown seedlings to con- 
tinue the display. It is when the wall garden 
has reached this stage that it becomes most 
worthy of admiration. The culture of plants 
in walls has this advantage: that after the 
plants are established there is no further need 
to trouble much about them. It is worth 
while remembering, too, that many tender 
plants which fail during winter in the open 
ground will safely survive hard winters when 
in the protection of a wall. There will be 
failures, of course, but these occur in any 
form of gardening. As regards the aspect of 
the wall, it is advisble to avoid a position 
facing due south, as the occupants will get 
too dried up in summer. Walls which face 
south-east, south-west, or due west, are 
generally the best. In the case of existin 
walls which are not favourably placed, the 
only thing to do is to select such plants as 
will be best suited to the aspect. 

The number of plants which will thrive in 
walls is larger than many people imagine, 
and in making the selection it would be 
well to provide for a continuous floral display 
throughout the year. The following list of 
wall plants is by no means exhaustive, but 
it will provide a selection of plants which 
will do very well fora start. For sunny walls 
any of the following may be used: Helian- 


themums, Cotoneasters, New Zealand Veroni- 
cas, Artemisia 


a sia lanata, Alyssum saxatile, 
Nepeta Mussini, Saxifrages, Sedums, Anthe- 
mis, Iberises, Aubrietias, Lithospermums, 


Thymes, Alpine Pink, particularly the Ched- 
dar Pink, Cerastiums, Armeria, Cheiranthus, 
including the common Wallflower, Erysimum 
pulchellum, Linum arboreum, Qé£nothera 
riparia, Sempervivums, Saponaria ocymoides 
Splendens, Erigeron mucronatus, Tunica 
Saxifraga, Papaver alpinum and nudicaule, 
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Lychnis Viscaria splendens, Dwarf Campanu- 
Jas, Androsace lanuginosa, Asperula hirta, 
and Acantholimons. The following will 
thrive in a shady wall: Corydalis lutea, 
Nierembergia rivularis, Campanula muralis, 
C. pusilla and C. carpatica, Erinus alpinus, 
Adonis vernalis, Mossy Saxifrages, Ramon- 
dias, Epimediums, Primula nivalis, P. fron- 
dosa and P. farinosa, Omphalodes verna, 
Myosotis. Where there is‘plenty of moisture 
many of the hardy ferns may be employed. 
The British Maidenhair is a fine plant for the 
purpose, and in congenial positions will in- 
crease from self-sown spores. 


H. Greaves, F.L.S, 





Iris longipetala, 


Those who do not grow this elegant Iris 
should certainly do so, as it is as handsome 
as any of this beautiful genus. As the name 
implies, the falls are longer than usual in 
proportion to the size of the flowers, and this, 
combined with a particularly delicate scheme 
of colouring and markings, goes to make up 
a beautiful flower. It does not transplant 
so easily as some Irises, but it is easily raised 
from seed, which should be sown in October. 


W.O. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Alpines for exhibition. 


Could you kindly let me know in_one of 
your issues what would be the 12 best Alpines 
and Rock bulbs to show in pans in April (the 
first week)? Also some hardy flowers and 
shrubs to make up 12 vases. T have a good 
many varieties, but might be able to add some 
this autumn. The class I want to enter for 
allows shrubs, herbaceous or bulbous sub- 
jects, but I cannot remember that I have 
many varieties blooming first week in April. 

DUBLIN. 

[It is late to think of bulbs to grow in pans 

» to exhibit in April with a collection of Rock 

and Alpine plants. Most of the bulbs will be 
sold out for the season by the bulb merchants, 
and should have been planted in September 
and October. 
small bulbous plants suitable for your pur- 
pose. Iris Danfordiaze, Crocus Aucheri, C. 
susianus, C. biflorus and varieties, C. versi- 
color, Tecophylea cyanocrocus, Chionodoxa 
gigantea, C. -Lucillie var. alba. Fritillaria 
aurea, I, armena, the Dog’s-tooth Violets, 
especially the American species, Narcissus 
minor minimus, N, Telamonius, N. cyclami- 
neus, forms of N. Bulbocodium, the tiny rush- 
leaved Narcissus, Hyacinthus azureus, Mus- 
caris, Scillas, etc., might all be used with 
the best effect. The best you can do now is 
to get into teuch with a firm specialising in 
these small bulbs. The ordinary seller of 
bulbs will not be the least use to you. In- 
quire what they have left of the bulbs men- 
tioned and purchase as soon as possible after 
that at least 12 of each suitable bulb offered. 
Pot these in good sandy loam in well-drained 
pans and water in and plunge your pans in 
a cold frame and leave them there until top 
growth is well advanced before bringing 
them into the Alpine house, where, we pre- 
sume, you grow your show plants. _ After 
top growth is well advanced, and the roots 
well round the pans, you can even resort to 
a very little gentle forcing to bring your 
bulbous plants along for the show, but re- 
metmber that the Crocus must have no arti- 
ficial heat until you can see the flowers well 
up in their sheaths, or you will surely fail 
with them. Among flowering shrubs might 
be included Forsythias, Hamamelis, Amyg- 
dalus, Prunus, Corchorus, Rhododendron 
precox, and R. dahuricum, Erica ar- 
borea, E. codonodes Veitchi, Berberis Beali, 
Pieris floribunda, ete., whatever happens to 
be along early enough.] 
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‘house Orchid. 


There is a large number of - 


-roots are re-established. — ie 
need careful watering for a time, but speci- 
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- ORCHIDS. | 


_ Oncidium varicosum. 


The finest of all autumn and winter flower- 
ing Oncidiums is the one quoted above, 
especially the variety Rogersi. A typical dorm 
produces branched arching sprays from 3 feet 
to 5 feet long. The one known as Rogersi is 
now usually grown, because it is so superior 
to the type. — , 
same, but they, are larger and the plant is 
more robust. O. varicosum first became 
known about 1837, and the variety Rogersi in 
1868. The latter, when shown by Dr. 
Rogers, of East Grinstead, received a First-. 
class Certificate, a distinction it thoroughly” 
This Oncidium is a native of 
Brazil, and is often recommended as a cool- 
This advice is sound if con- 
fined to the summer months, but, as a tule, 
the plants thrive better if they are arranged 
at the cool end of. the Cattleya-house, or 
grown where the average temperature is be- 
tween 50 degs. and 60 degs. Fahr. Weak 
plants ought not to be allowed to flower, and 
their scapes should be removed early. After 
the flowering period a slight rest is essential, 
and less water will be needed at the root. 
The pseudo-bulbs may shrivel slightly during 
the flowering, but it should be borne in mind 


that it will be useless to try and plump them 


up by affording water more frequently. Such 
treatment when the plants are not active 
would mean the loss of roots. In due time 
new growth will appear, and when this is 
2 inches or 3 inches high any repotting mav 
be done. Annual disturbance is not needed if. 
the soil is still in a sweet condition, but where ~ 
the plants have not been given fresh compost 
for three years it will be advisable to 


“thoroughly overhaul them. Remove all the 


dead roots and decayed soil, and reduce the 


The colour of the flowers is the — 


MI be 


back pseudo-bulbs to three behind each lead ~ 


or growing point. Fairly deep pans are best 
for these Oncidiums, and they should be filled 
to one-third of their depth with drainage over 
which is placed a thin layer of Moss. The~ 
rooting medium should consist: of Osmunda- 
fibre or peat two-thirds and one-third chopped 
Sphagnum Moss. When the repotting is 


completed the plants are arranged together 


where ithey can receive a little extra. shade, _ 
and the surroundings kept moist until the 
These plants will 


mens not repotted will require more water at 
the base, and they must be kept moist until 
the pseudo-bulbs are fully developed. — 

A We Dea 





Ceelogyne Veitchi, 


At the last meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society a plant of this pretty Ceelogyne 
was exhibited by Sir J. Colman, Bt. It is 
a native of Western New Guinea, and was 
introduced by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea, through their collector, 


award of merit. The flowers are pure white, 
and they are produced in long, pendulous 
racemes, after the manner of C. Dayana and 


similar species. It has never been imported _ 
in quantity, and a large importation would _ 
~be welcome, for it is a plant of fairly easy 


culture, and should find a place in every col- 
lection. 
low, well-drained pans, using a compost of 
Osmunda fibre or peat three parts, and one 


part Sphagnum Moss. Repotting takes place — 
when the new growths are about to form ae 1 
roots, and the plants should be grown fairly 


near the roof glass of the Cattleya house. 

Over-watering must be guarded against 

when root-action is more or less dormant. 
B. 


Burke. | 
When shown in August, 1895, it received an 
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An old-time class that has characteristics 
_ adapting its few varieties for bedding or 
_ massing. The additions to this type, in- 
deed, come very slowly, and yet it is not un- 
. likely that some. of the modern Roses have 
ee. the blood‘in them. Such sorts as Red Letter 
_ Day, for example, partake of the Chinese in 

its small foliage and a naturally branching, 
2 “wiry growth. The China Rose will often 
grow and do well where others fail, and one 
has seen it covering once unsightly. banks 
bee which it might be thought would be too dry 
’ © for flowering plants. As a Rose hedge, too 
_ —if one desired such not to grow. unduly 
a high or untidy-looking—the class would be 
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thought of. Another use: I refer to large 
vases near the house. I have. seen China 
- Roses planted in these and do remarkably 
_ __ well, flowering most profusely. They require 
put little pruning after the first year of plant- 
ing on account of a habit inclined to produce 
short flowering wood rather than long barren. 
branches, and, as remarked, seem less par- 
ticular than most Roses as to soil and sur- 
roundings. 

The variety known as Common China is 
also well known as the old Monthly Rose, 
and bears its pale pink blossoms throughout 
\ the summer and autumn. Rather more 
/ double of flower is Hermosa, and it is a 
~ stronger grower, too. This is a popular sort 
for massing. First class for a bed is Char- 
— lotte Klemm, fiery red in colour of semi- 
double flowers. The brilliant colour lasts 
well. An old favourite crimson is Cramoisie 
Superieure, and this blooms in huge clusters. 
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ae GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED. 
ROSES. _ 
The China Rose. 


Fellenberg has rosy crimson flowers, and is 
among the hardiest and most free to bloom. 
This and Hermosa make a first-rate hedge. 
Comtesse du Cayla’ is a most attractive 
variety, not only for the distinct fragrance, 
but for the freedom with which it produces 
its many lovely tinted blooms. Crimson and 
yellow are the dominating shades. 
choice bedder is Laurette Messimy, rose, 
shaded yellow; as also is Mme. Eugene 
Resal, variable in shades of red and rose. 
Queen Mab has blossoms of rosy-tinted 
orange, and one of the oldest sorts is Mrs. 
Bosanquet, with flowers of a delicate flesh 
colour, MAYFORD. 


China Rose, 


/ Roses in pots. 
(Repty To A; P.) 

The plants should be potted at once. Se- 
cure some well-ripened, bushy, dwarf plants 
that have been budded low down, remove all 
their foliage, and cut back the growths to 
about 15 inches in length. Shorten the roots 
to 5 inches or 6 inches, and, they are then 
ready for potting. A compos? should be pre- 
pared consisting of fibrous lgam three parts, 
decayed one-year-old manur? one part, and 
about a 32-potful of bone-meal to a barrow- 
load of the compost. If the foam is inclined to 
be heavy, add some silver jor river sand, and 
well mix all together by turning it over two or 
three times. We should advise you to put 
the plants into 8-inch pots or 24’s. These 
are preferable to 6-inch or 7-inch pots, al- 


‘though they may be used if desired. After 


potting, stand the plants in the open on a 


. remain until the end of May. 


Another ° 
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bed of ashes for about a week, and, if no 
rain falls in three or four days, give the 
plants a watering with a rose on the water- 
pot. In about a week after this the plants 
should be plunged of covered Over with ashes 
or old soil, taking care that the plunging 
material comés about 1 inch above the rim 
of the pot. In this manner the plants would 
Prune them at 
the middle or end of March, cutting them 
back to good plump ‘‘ eyes ’’ or buds, looking 
outward. The shoots are shortened to about 
6 inches or 8 inches from the top of pot. 
By the end of May, you could remove the 
plants to your greenhouse, but, as we said 
before, they would be better if placed in a 
cold frame or pit. Here they should have 
some soil ot ashes placed up to the rims of 
the pots, but not over. Keep them well apart 
from each other, and see that the roots do 
not suffer from want of water. As buds 


‘are seen, give some weak liquid manure about 


once a week. 


Roses for forcing. 


Everything, of course, depends upon the 
time at which Rose blooms are required, but 
when these are not in request until after the 
New Year, the plants may remain in cool 
pits, where, naturally, they must be carefully 
attended to in respect of water and of venti- 
lation. Pruned and top-dressed some time 
ago, the plants are making stout young 
shoots which must be kept free from aphis. 
It is a mistake, I think, even in the case of 
such plants, to introduce them from cool” 
pits straight into the forcing house. I prefer 
to give them at least a fortnight in a 
moderatély-heated house on theif removal 
from the pits, and after that petiod has 
elapsed to put them into the higher tempera- 
ture. When pot Roses have been suitably 
attended to in the way of repotting or of top- 
dressing, there is no need for stimulants. If 
such, however; be considered necessary, noth- 
ing is better than well-diluted liquid manure 
or, alternatively, weak soot water. Which- 
ever be preferred, little and often is the prin- 
ciple upon which the cultivator ought to go. 

A ScotTtisH GARDENER. 





Rose Ophelia as a standard. 


Amongst Roses of modern introduction 
Ophelia bids fair to become very popular, and 
its constitution is so robust and so free-flower- 
ing that I can confidently recommend it. The 
blossoms, salmon flesh with a slight suffusion 
of rose, are perfect in shape, and they rise 
clear above the foliage. Add to this that it is 
sweetly scented and you have the ideal quali- 
ties. Mine continued in flower well into 
October, and, if anything, the blooms were 
ever more beautiful than those which opened 
in July. Grown as a standard, in conjunc- 
tion with dark red sorts like Covent Garden 
or George Dickson, it presents a wonderful 
contrast and is well worth considering by 
those who are contemplating adding to their 
collection. It is a strong grower and certainly 
a good doer. WoopBASTWICK. 





Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison. 


In the autumn I was pleased to see a fine 
bush of this old-time Rose in a cottage gar- 
den. This was as vigorous as it used fo be 
4o years ago. I have seen good blooms from 
plants at Christmas when the weather was 
mild. The pinkish white, scented flowers are 
charming. These old-time Roses, I hope, 
will not be allowed to die out. J note some 
trade houses do not catalogue: this Rose now. 
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Sowing and planting early Melons, 


To obtain an early supply of Melons it is 
necessary to commence operations with the 
new year. Some growers prefer to put in 
their first batch of seed early in December, 
but I fear there is little to be gained in doing 
so. During the dark days of December the 
small amount of growth that is made by the 
seedlings is very weak and spindly, and is 
certainly not a good start towards forming 
a strong, healthy plant. As already men- 
tioned, the first batch of seed may be sown 
during the first week in January. The best 
method is that of placing the seeds 3 inch 
deep in 23-inch pots in a compost of equal 
parts loam and leaf-soil. THe soil should be 
sufficiently moist that watering will not be 
required until after germination has taken 
place. The pots should be placed, in mild 
bottom heat, and covered with glass in a 
house having a night temperature of 65 deg. 
and 70-75 deg. day, rising another 5-10 deg. 
by sun heat. To keep the soil. moist it may 
oceasionally be advisable to spray lightly with 
a syringe. 

As soon as the seed leaves appear remove 
to a shelf not more than a foot from> the 
glass. During severe weather it is advisable 
to place a mat on the glass over the seedlings 
at night. Great cafe must always be exer- 
cised when watering Melons, but even more 
so while they are in the seedling stage. 

' Until they have formed a fair amount of root 
water may be given by standing the pots for 
a short time ina tray containing about an 
inch in depth of water. At all times use 
water of the’ same temperature .as that of 
the atmosphere in the house. The plants 
will have become well rooted by the first week 
in February, and must be either planted in 
their permanent quarters or potted on. They 
should never be left until-the pots are full 
of roots, or a severe check will be the result. 
Next comes the question of 

PLANTING OR POTTING ON. Of the two, the 
former is undoubtedly — the far better plan. 
By planting them from’ the seedling pots, 
they have a much better chance of becoming 
established before flowering—a very impor- 
tant point, especially when growing plants 
on the single cordon. system, often adopted 
for ‘early work. 

Although first-rate Melons may be grown 
in suitable span-roof and three-quarter span 
houses, the best adapted for early work is 
undoubtedly the lean-to, facing south and 
partially sunken. It should contain a heated 
chamber along the front, with a sunken path 
between it and the wall, and sufficient. hot- 
water pipes to maintain the necessary tem- 
perature. The slates forming the cover of 
the heated chamber should have open joints, 
and upon these a layer of rubble may be 
placed as drainage. If not absolutely a 
necessity it is an advantage to have a flow 
and return 13-inch hot-water pipe along the 
roof. As soon as the plants become sufficiently 
advanced for planting, the soil should be 
brought in and ‘placed’ in hillocks along the 
front of the chamber. When the plants are 
to be grown on the cordon system, the hil- 
locks should be placed about 2 feet to 23 feet 
apart from centre to centre. But where 
larger plants are to be grown, a greater dis- 
tance will be required. The hillocks, or 
mounds, need not be large, a base of 2 feet 
each way and a slightly rounded top-surface 
a foot square being ample to start with. For 
this purpose there is nothing better than a 
strong, naturally rich loam of a somewhat 
friable nature, which has been cut and stacked 
during the previous autumn. As soon as the 


os 


soil has become thoroughly warmed through, 
ram firmly into shape, leaving the soil loose 
where the plant is to be inserted. A little 
oi the loose soil may then be taken out, and 
the plants placed in position and made firm, 
taking care not to injure roots or stem in any 
way whatever. The soil should. have a 
gradual slope away from the stem, so that 
it does not remain over-moist and cause the 
plants to damp. It isa good plan when water- 
ing not to wet the soil immediately against 
the stem. Stake the plants and secure them 
to the lowest wire of the trellis, which should 
be a foot from the glass. ; 
The temperature of the house should stand 
as already mentioned ; in fact, wherever pos- 
sible, seedlings should be raised in the house 
where they are to be grown. A 422P 2 





Pruning Gooseberries, 


Some prune too much and some too little. 
In the former case the trees make too much 
wood and bear but little fruit; and in the 


latter case the bushes bear plenty of fruit, 
but from lack of pruning it is inferior in size 
produced by properly . 
pruned trees. A Gooseberry bush of any of + 


and quality to that 


the free-growing sorts will profitably occupy 
a space 6 feet square, and as the object of the 
cultivator is to fill up the space as soon as 
possible, the pruning chiefly consists in thin- 
ning out the branches, very little shortening 
being done. The young trees are headed 
back in the nursery bed till a strong base has 
been formed, but afterwards the shoots are 
left full length, or nearly so. In pruning 
established trees, first look round the base 
of the bush, and cut off all branches that are 
too-near. the ground. This we call lifting 
them up. Fruit growing close to the ground 
frequently gets gritty, and thereby spoiled; 
therefore, no sacrifice is made in clearing out 
the bottom; besides, air and sunshine can cir- 
culate all the better when there is a clear 
space between the branches and the ground 
of 12 inches or. so. Always in pruning, 
whether we prune little or much, keep an 
eye to preserving form and symmetry, as al- 
though freedom of growth is desirable, a 
sprawling habit should not be encouraged. 
Having lifted up the bottom of the bush, 
so to speak, by'the removal of’ all branches 
near the ground, the centre should be opened 
out, and the remainder of the pruning will 
consist in thinning out the branches suf- 
ficiently to let: in air and sunshine and give 
space for next season’s growths. This thin- 
ning should be done in-such a manner as to 
leave the branches regular. — The crop of 
fruit will be borne chiefly on the young wood; 
and in order to keep up perennial youthful- 
ness in the bushes, an old branch here and 
there should be taken out and a young one 
left in its place. Except for the sake of sym- 
meétry, none of the young shoots need be 
shortened, as the wood of Gooseberries will 
ripen sufficiently to bear its whole length. 
When Gooseberry bushes are permitted to at- 
tain full size there is less danger of the loss 
of the crop from spring frosts, as the 
branches shelter each other. It is only when 
pruned on the spur system that the crop fails 
through having no shelter. In districts where 
birds are numerous it is sometimes recom- 
mended to leave the pruning till spring ; but 
I confess I could never see the force or value 
of that advice. It is much better to prune 
in the winter, and to dress the trees at once 
with something which the birds dislike. If 


liberates the sap, and the buds will then’ 
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syringed twice during the winter with soot 
and lime-water, birds will not touch them, 
and the mixture will be of some use in 
cleansing the bushes from Moss and Rare 





Early Peach-houses, | 

Those who require very early Peaches will — 
now be considering ways and means. 
obtain such fruits is not, in reality, 
difficult matter, provided the trees have been, 
for a series of years, given an early start, and 
that due attention is paid to cultural details. 
Such- Peaches as Amsden June and Hale's | 
Early are specially valuable to the early 
forcer, and these may be followed by Royal 
George and Dymond. Nectarines for the 
earliest crop 
Early Rivers, both excellent and free-cropping 
varieties. To do early Peaches and Nectarines 
well a thoroughly-drained border at least 2 
feet in depth, of good sound loam to which 
have been added some lime-rubble, a little 


~wood ashes, and some half-inch bones is de- 


sirable. No other.form of manure should be 
allowed to such a’ border, but top-dressings 
may be given when the trees are bearing 
freely. It is advisable, always, to have a few 
young trees coming along in order to make 
good the vacancies which, from time to time, 
occur/in houses. Such trees may be accom- 
modated on an outside wall, where the roots 
can be confined to some extent, and when re- 
quired they are readily available for indoor 
purposes, thus preventing the loss of a season 
or two when disaster overtakes an occupant 
of the house. Always make sure, before be- 
ginning to force, that the inside border is in 
a correct state of moisture.  W. McG, 





Vines in pots. — 


It does not appear to be generally known 
—by amateurs, at all évents—that Vines, un- 
like other fruits, do not make root growth 
until the buds begin to push. To hasten root 
action, therefore, Vines in pots ought to be 
plunged in a bed of leaves, the temperature 
should be comfortable, and the rods syringed 
freely twice daily. This encourages the buds 
to unfold, and when a start has been made 
growth is rapid. Do not give much water 


“in the -early stages—the moisture from the. 


leaf bed will suffice at first. Shouid the buds ~ 
be stubborn, or should they break irregularly, 
give the canes a gentle twist by taking the 
point of each rod in/the hand and twisting it 
until the pressure extends to the roots. This 


break regularly. JT prefer this method of deal- 

ing with stubborn buds to-slinging the rods 

point downward till breaking takes pee \ 
x cot. 


Apple Court Pendu plat. 


I was glad to see a note and figure in 3 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED concerning ithe 
‘““ Wise Apple.” The variety is not sufficiently 
well known, other Apples of less merit being 
met with more generally. At Balmae I had 
some old trees on a west wall which seldom 
failed to bear heavy crops of typical fruits. — 
These were in season from December till 


March, in shape round and depressed at both 
The eye is large and open, while the — 
stem is short and deeply inserted. The skin 
is dull red next the sun and of a greenish- 
yellow where shaded. “Regarding flavour, — 
Court Pendu plat is very fine; indeed, I would 


ends. 


almost say that, in this respect, it equals 


Ribston Pippin or even the vaunted Cox’s 


Orange. _It is a most valuable Apple, and 
deserves to be widely known and extensively 
planted. W. McG. 


The Barony Gardens, Dumfries. © 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





The Noble Silver Fit (Abies nobilis). 


This is*one of the most ornamental of the 
Silver Fir family. _ Its chief features are its 
beautiful blue-green foliage and its excep- 
tional symmetrical habit of growth. It grows 
to a height of about 130 feet in this country, 
while in its native country, California, it at- 
tains a height of 200 feet. 

Though it is a most desirable tree to culti- 
vate for its beauty, its timber is by no means 
good, which is possibly the reason why it is 
not more extensively planted. It might per- 
haps be one to recommend for planting where 
there is a convenient market for wood-pulp, 


- as it puts on increment very rapidly; but in 


Scotland the bole is usually considerably 
damaged by the deep longitudinal splits 
which occur, the last bad season being the 
dry, hot summer of 1orl. 

Both male and female flowers appear on the 
same tree. It usually bears cones abundantly, 
the top-most branches being sometimes so 
heavily laden that they cannot bear the 
weight, and break off. The cone is from 
6 inches to 9 inches high, and presents a beau- 
tiful appearance with its exserted, single- 
prongedy carpellary scales, seen in the photo- 
graph. When ripe the seed and scales fall 
away from the cone, leaving an erect woody 
For this reason they require to be 
gathered early. 

It is a tree easily reared from seed, and 
though slow in its growth for the first few 


years, the planter is well repaid for his 


patience by the ultimate pleasing appearance 
which this variety gives. Votes, 
—— I was pleased to see the interesting 
note by ‘* D.”’ re the above in your issue for 
November 4th, p. 738, and quite agree that 
it is one of the most beautiful Silver Firs 
grown. When speaking of this tree, how- 
ever, its great beauty when in. flower is 
scarcely ever referred to. It is nevertheless 
a very striking object then, especially speci- 
mens of from 25 years to 35 years of age, the 
branches being thickly clothed with conspicu- 
ous red flowers. This year a number of trees 


The Noble Silver Fir (Abies nobilis). 


in this district (Sussex) have fruited with un- 
usual freedom, the erect brown cones, each 
10 inches or more in length, being remark- 
ably handsome. This free fruiting has, how- 
ever, often proved detrimental to the welfare 
of the trees, for in many instances the re- 
sistance to storms of these great clusters of 
cones has been so great that the tops of the 
trees have been torn away. E. M. 


Cryptomeria japonica elegans. 


Although a very attractive evergreen tree 
whilst in a small state, especially during win- 
ter, when its leaves develop a charming 
bronzy red tint, it rarely makes a fine tree. 
Indeed, after the first few years this tree 
often becomes an eyesore owing to the 
starved look of its lower branches and top- 
heavy appearance, which causes it to lean 
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over. It is a curious tree, for so flexible is 
the trunk, that even though the top of the 
tree may frequently be seen bending to the 
ground, it does not snap. I often admire the 
rich, warm tones of this tree when visiting 
nurseries, but it cannot be regarded as a satis- 
factory kind to grow to maturity. E. M. 





The Rocksprays (Cotoneaster) of 
India and China. 


No shrubs are more easily cultivated, and 
few are more attractive than the Rocksprays, 
especially in spring, and again in autumn 
and winter, when both fruits and leaves de- 
velop the most gorgeous coppery crimson and 
scarlet colours. The latter is really their 
most beautiful season. and at this date, 
November 15th, some of them are dazzling 





in their brilliant winter dress. The Rock- 
sprays are found most abundantly in Cool, 
temperate regions, especially China and the 
Himalaya, and a few in Europe, while one, 
C. integerrima, is native of Great Britain. 
They are of the greatest value for our gar- 
dens, for among this interesting genus are to 
be found kinds which may be adapted to al- 
most any position. For instance, there are 
the lowly and prostrate kinds, of which C. 
humifusa and C. adpressa are beautiful ex- 
amples and ideally suited for clothing the face 
of a boulder in the rock garden or the face 
of a very low wall. Others, such as C. fri- 
gida, will reach 20 feet or more in height, 
developing at the same time a considerable 
spread of branches, which renders it most 
desirable for forming bold groups in the 
pleasure grounds and on the fringes of home 
woodlands, where its rich and telling effect 
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in winter, when laden with its abundant 
fruits, is a feature of the landscape, and this 
for many months, for unless sharp weather in- 
tervenes the birds are not very partial to its 
fruits, and a continuation of sharp ffosts is 
usually necessary before they attack them. 
During the past fortnight the most brilliant 
kind here has been the 

PLUMED RockspRAy (C. horizontalis), the 
crimson branches of which spread out to a 
great extent resembling immense Fern fronds. 
The vermillion berries are not so plentiful this 
year as I have before, seen them, but the 
vivid colouring of the leaves and the strik- 
ing effect produced, especially where group- 
ing has been resorted to, could scarcely be 
surpassed by any other shrub at this season. 
This is a grand Rockspray for grouping by 
the waterside, where, if planted so that the 
tips of its branches kiss the water, the effect 
is most brilliant ahd graceful, and viewed 
from any point decidedly. pleasing to the eye. 

C. SIMONSI is more erect in its growth, 
the slender branches reaching from io feet to 
12 feet, ultimately forming a large, loose and 
graceful bush, which in autumn and winter 
possesses considerable charm when loaded—as 
it usually is—with bright vermillion berries, 
and orange and scarlet leaves. The slender ber- 
ried sprays are excellent for indoor decora- 
tion, giving pretty effects if mixed with the 
yellow Jasminum nudiflorum, which is also in 
bloom at the time the berries are ripening. 
I have seen these two shrubs planted together 
with lovely effect. This Rocksptay comes 
from the Khasia Mountains, and will tale 
eare of itself whether planted in the shrub- 
bery or wild garden. 

C. SALICIFOLIA VAR. FLOCCOSA.—This js a 
graceful and distinct evergreen kind from 
Western China, remarkable for its elegant 
character and clusters of very bright red 
fruits. It grows from 8 feet to 10 feet in 
height, has glossy green wrinkled leaves, 
silky on the underside. For clothing a cool 
wall this is a lovely shrub, its bright fruits 
being seen to perfection when grown in this 
way. 

C. BULLATA is also a native of China, and 
was first cultivated in Europe by M. Maurice 
de Vilmorin at Les Barres, in France. In 
autumn this also is a most beautiful shrub, 
the branches both large and small being laden 
with blood-red, Pear-shaped fruits, borne in 
clusters, each about 2 inches across, thiclly 
set in opposite rows along the slender shoots. 
Of all the later introductions of this charm- 
ing genus this is one of the very best. 

C. Henryana is a distinct evergreen shrub 


of rather erect—though sparse—habit of 
growth» It was introduced by Wilson in 


1901, and reaches from 1o feet to 12 feet in 
height. Its finely pointed, bright green leaves 
are channelled and distinctly veined, also 
rough to the touch. The white flowers in 
corymbs, 2 inches to 3 inches across, appear 
in June, but its greatest beauty comes in 
early autumn, when the branches are laden 
with their clusters of crimson brown, ege- 
shaped fruits. 

C. PANNOSA is a native of Yunnan, and was 
raised in France (in 1888) from seed sent by 
the Abbé Delavay. It is a shrub of the most 
graceful character, the long and spreading 
branches arching over in a delightful manner 
until they sweep the ground. The whole bush 
possesses a greyish appearance even when 
laden with fruit, owing to the felted leaves 
and young shoots. The fruits are dull red and 
lend a charming touch of colour. 

C. GLaciosa is a tall-growing evergreen 
variety, and will appeal to many by reason 
of its graceful drooping and refined habit, 
the. slender branches with their small, deep 
green lanceolate leaves and deep red fruits 
being lovely in autumn. 
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C. FRANCHETTI is a handsome shrub of stiff, 
yet arching, growth, and is welcomed by 
reason of its orange-coloured berries, which 
are profusely borne and unique among this in- 
teresting genus. It comes from China, hav- 
ing first been raised in France by M. Maurice 
de Vilmorin, There is a grey, downy appear- 
ance about the whole bush which does not 
add tq the brillianey of its berries, this being 
most apparent when the branches are used 
for indoor decoration. These ecolour- about 
September and remain upon the bushes for 
the greater part of the winter. 

C. MULTIFLORA, from N.W. China, reaches 
12 feet in height, with a considerable spread. 
It has beautiful, slender, pendulous branches, 
which during May and June resemble an 
overflowing fountain, as_tier upon. tier of 
these slender branches, wreathed in white 
Hawthorn-scented flowers, fall towards the 
ground. There are few shrubs of greater ele- 
gance and charm wlf€n in bloom, and in 
autumn we are rewarded with a second beauty 
by its pretty red fruits. 

C. ADPRESSA grows little more than a foot 
in height, being more inclined to keep low 
and spreading than soar upwards. It is a 


most valuable little shrub for the rock garden _ 


and positions where a low, dense carpet is 
required On account of its rigid character and 
pretty leaves in summer. Its greatest charm, 
however, comes with the fall of the year when 
the leaves develop beautiful coppery crimson 
and brown shades and the little branches are 
studded with clear scarlet berries. When left 
to itself this little shrub will spread over the 
ground to a considerable extent, rooting 
wherever the branches come into contact with 
the soil. 
flowered with M. Maurice de Vilmorin, of Les 
Barres. 

C. HUMIFUSA is a prostrate evergreen, the 
slender, creeping stems of which cling closely 
to the ground or boulders of stone when used 
to furnish such. fT use if to trail over the face 
of ta line of low rocks, for which it answers 
well, displaying its white flowers in spring 
and scarlet berries in autumn and winter to 
perfection. -This will be found a very de- 
sirable plant for the carpeting of stony slopes, 
as it possesses a good constitution, and once 
established spreads rapidly. 

C. conGesta is another dense, low-growing 
evergreen with stiff branches, which cling 
and root whenever they come into contact 
with the soil. This shrub comes from the 
Himalaya. This will be found a very useful 
little shrub, but neither in flower nor fruit 
does it equal in beauty the foregoing dwarf 
Ixinds. : \ 

Although interesting, the Rocksprays— 
with a few exceptions—are not remarkable 
for their beauty of flower, but during autumn 
and winter the rich, often intensely coloured, 
leaves and fruits place them in the foreground 
of ornamental shrubs. As stated above, they 
are adaptable to a variety of uses, but in 
none are they so effective as when growing 
in the open with unrestricted freedom. 

E. MarkHam. 


The Dorset or fringed Heath. 


For September bloom we have none finer 
than Erica ciliaris, the Dorset or Fringed 
Heath. It is a charming Heath, about a-foot 
high, with lovely pink, fringed flowers, and 
is quite an attraction in beds or borders, as 
well as on rockwork. There are two very 
pleasing varieties in commerce. The first of 
these is a facsimile, except in colour. It is 
E. ciliaris alba. Another variety, and one 
of high beauty, is that named’ E. ciliaris 
Maweana, or sometimes E. Maweana alone. 
It has exceedingly fine, large flowers of a 
glorious shade of rose. It is said to be more 
tender than the other forms of E. ciliaris. 


It is a native of China, and first ~ 


which is very suitable for a shady place in 
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I have found it quite hardy when growing in 

light soil on rockwork facing almost due 

south. From what I have seen of it else-— 

where it appears to be trustworthy well north. — 
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The hardy tree Heaths in 
winter, 

On looking round the garden to-day my 
attention was drawn to the fresh green effect - — 
of the tree or tall-growing Heaths, which — 
are always so much admired when in bloom. 
There are but five kinds which could be in- 
cluded in this category, these being E. ar- 
borea, E. arborea alpina, E. lusitanica, E. 4 
Veitchi, and E. australis. Their effect at the ~ 
present time surpasses that of the majority 
of our evergreen shrubs, so fresh and tender 
in appearance are the tiny leaves which J 
crowd the elegant plumose branches. Groups ~~ 
of these are pleasing throughout the winter, 
and very often this tender green is accom- 
panied by the charming pink and _ white 
flowers of E. lusitanica- from November on- 
wards; this year, however, the flowers are a 
little later. Pretty as all these tall-growing 
Heaths are, the most striking among them 
is E. arborea alpina, from the Mountains of 
Cuenca, Spain, which in quite a short time 
has reached to feet in height and is growing 


vigorously, sending out long, vivid green 


plumose branches in -all directions, and in 
that loose and graceful way which is always 
an attractive feature of this beautiful shrub. 
Although regarded as a variety of arborea, 
from its appearance, both at the present time 


~and when smothered with its columns of little 


white flowers, it is—judged from a garden 


- point of view—quite distinct from that species. 


I also consider it the hardier shrub of the 
two, for whereas the tender young shoots of 
the species have occasionally been singed 
during hard spetls of frost, I have never — 
known this variety in the least affected during 
the past nine years. Ora! t 


- 7 
The Golden Willow (Salix 
’ vitellina), =e 
Not only coloured berries and coloured ~ 
foliage, but coloured bark as well are valu- 
able, and add much to the interest and to the . 
brightness of the garden in autumn and 
winter. Among the latter the Golden Osier 
is especially noteworthy, more particularly 
when the sun hits a clump of the mingled 
red and yellow of the erect shoots on a winter. 
afternoon. The Golden Osier is most useful 
for planting near water, and if allowed to 
grow it speedily forms a tree of from 20 feet — 
to 30 feet in height. Such trees, however, 
lose their vivid colouring, and to maintain 
this they ought annually to be cut hard back 
and encouraged to produce as many shoots as 
possible. The bark of these is very bright” 
and ornamental. Another plant which ought — 
to be similarly treated in order to produce the 
best effect is the Dogwood (Cornus). This, 
and the Golden Willow, planted in combina-— 
tion near a pond or stream, make a very bril- — 
liant patch of colour, whereas older plants 
which have been allowed to grow are dull 
and practically worthless. SCOT "Sam 
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Hedera conglomerata. | 
This is a curious little non-climbing Ivy — 


the rock garden. It is a singular-looking 
little Ivy with twisted stems, and growing 
only about a foot high, as a rule, and some. 
times not so much as that. It can be used to 
fill a flat pocket if needed, and ean be kept in 
bounds .by pruning, ‘although this is hardly 4 
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necessary. ; 
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_ _ _-While it is true that Paeonies may be safely 
transplanted any time between September and 
__ March, the specialist has decreed the most 
_ favourable time to be from the latter part of 
* October to the middle of November. 
Although the life of ‘the plant is not in any 
= ‘Way jeopardised by delaying to transplant 
___ after this period, yet the plant loses the bene- 
fit of the new root formation which at that 
__ time shows considerable activity. The suc- 
_ cess or otherwise of the-Paony depends very 
largely on the amount of fibrous roots sent out 

by the ‘thick fleshy roots. This is the reason 
’ why old-established plants always give a 







better yield of blossom than newly-planted 


=. specimens. It is well to remember that when 








_  Peonies are once established in congenial 
positions they should remain undisturbed for 

several years. As all gardeners know, 

Pzonies rarely flower well for the first year 
or two after they have been moved, and the 
~ .novice is warned of this fact lest his disap- 
- pointment shall lead him to imagine his 
plants are wrongly placed because of their 
lack of bloom. Let him be content to wait a 
year or two, and if his young plants have been 
generously treated his patience will in due 
time be rewarded. 

Pzeonies will thrive in a variety of positions, 
but most growers will tell you that a situation 
_ shaded from the sun during the hottest part 
of the day is probably the best. Blooms 
which are exposed to full sunshine do not last 

so long as those in partial shade, and the 
colours of some kinds are very apt to fade in 
strong sunlight. The preparation of the soil 
for Pzonies is worth special care because if 
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Herbaceous Pzonies. 





the plants are started right they will give no 
further cause for anxiety.. The soil should 
be well dug down to ithe subsoil and the drain- 
age should be good. Many writers exaggerate 
the difficulties of supplying a suitable soil for 
Ponies. As a matter of fact, they can be 
made to thrive in most garden soils except 
they be very light and sandy. But even these 
can be made right by the plentiful addition of 
farmyard manure. As jis well known, 
Pzeonies are gross feeders, and even the most 
suitable of soils might well be generously 
treated with old manure when the beds are 
being prepared. A well-started Paeony bed 
should need no further manuring for several 
years. 


Kniphofia C. M. Prichard. 


The value of herbaceous Paeonies in, the 
mixed border is well understood. They 
should have plenty of room for development ; 
a space of 23 square feet to 3 square feet 
would not be too much to allow them. In 
the earlier stages of their development they 
would not, of course, require this room, but 
the bare ground can be easily filled with 
spring-flowering bulbs and later on by suitable 
kinds of annuals. The value of Pzonies in 


’ the front of the shrubbery is not always suffi- 


ciently recognised. Here they get the benefit 
of partial shade and protection from cold 
winds, while their happy association with the 
shrubs is generally appreciated. The autumn 
coloration of their foliage, too, is a quality 
not to be overlooked. 

Those who have watched the development 
of the herbaceous Peony during the past 
quarter of a century have good cause to be 
enthusiastic in praise of its wonderful pro- 
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gress. The colour range of the flowers is a 
large one and includes the deepest of crimsons 
and purples, every shade of pink to the most 
delicate of flesh tints, rosé and lilac shades, 
cream and pure white. And then ‘to complete 
the perfection of-a lovely flower we have those 
kinds which emit a perfume scarcely sur- 
passed by the Rose. ‘To attempt to pick out 
a selection from such a host of beautiful Iinds 
is a difficult task. I venture, however, to 
name a few which have made special appeal 
to me and which, moreover, have met with 
the heartiest approval of floral committees at 
the various horticultural exhibitions. Double- 
flowered: Baroness Schroeder, flesh; Kel- 
way’s Glorious, creamy-white, delicately 
flushed; Duke of Devonshire, deep rose; 
Glory of Somerset, soft pink; Lady Alex- 
andra Duff, French white, very fragrant (this 
is one of the best Pasonies ever raised, but it 
is very difficult to procure); A. J. Hunter, 
rose, fragrant; Summer Day, creamy-white, 
large; Duchess of Teck, creamy-white and 
pink; Dorothy Welsh, flesh colour, fragrant ; 
Cavalleria Rusticana, dark purple-crimson ; 
Sainfoin, rose, large and fragrant; Prince of 
Wales, soft lilac-rose; Miss Salway, white 
guard petals, sulphur centre.  Single- 
flowered: Austen Chamberlain, bright crim- 
son-scarlet; Flag of Truce, pure white; 
Millais, maroon; Duchess of Sutherland, 
flesh-pink; Pride of Langport, pearl-pink ; 
Tinted Venus, bright pink; Silver Cup, pure 
white; Autumnus, purple. The beauty of the 
modern single Pzonies lies in the golden tuft 
of anthers in the centres of the flowers. 


HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.L.S. 


Kniphofia C, M. Prichard. 


This is a large, deep yellow flower with 
spikes nearly a foot in length. The spikes 
are stout and the flowers well carried. It ob- 
tained an Award of Merit when shown by 
Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons, Christchurch, 
at the R.H.S. meeting on August “12th. 


Hardy Cyclamen. 


‘‘ Peter the Hermit,” p. 784, errs in stat- 
ing that C. hederaefolium is synonymous with 
repandum. They are quite distinct species, 
the former being a native plant, and in 
former years grew abundantly in some locali- 
ties in the British Isles, but I believe it has 
been almost exterminated by plant collectors. 
The true C. repandum is much smaller, and 
it is by no means easy to endow it with per- 
manent vigour. It is a native of Greece, and 
has been in cultivation with us about 100 
years, but on account of its rather delicate 
constitution has never been in the true sense 
of the word popular. IL grew it for some 
years with a fair amount of success, but my 
plants succumbed in a very cold, wet winter. 
Grown well up on the rockery and protected 
with glass from December till March, it 
might do better. It might also do very well 
grown in the very short grass which covers 
poor ground in a rather elevated position. 
Sometimes such as Gentiana verna, Campa- 
nula barbata, and some rather delicate rooted 
bulbous plants are quite happy in the partial 
protection thus afforded them; whereas on 
the bare ground they generally have a short 
life. Our native species is now listed as _ 
Neapolitanum, a name to which it has no 
claim. The true Neapolitanum is, according 
to Loudon, a spring-blooming species. There 
is a bit of mystery attached to this Cyclamen ; 
introduced in 1824, it is evidently lost to culti- 
vation. I have never seen it mentioned in 
trade lists or in gardening papers. Probably 
only one lot of corms came to this country, 
and they perished. This species might be 
worth reintroducing. I should have thought 
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that it was simply a form of hederzefolium, 
but Loudon states that it blooms in April, 
and he is so accurate that one cannot very 
well suspect him of confounding an autumn- 
blooming with a _ spring-flowering species. 
Some forty years ago there was some discus- 
sion respecting C. greecum, but this turned 
out to be a form of hederefolium. I grew it, 
and there was a little difference in the leat 
markings, but not in any other way. Can 
anyone tell me anything of C, littorale? It 
is supposed to inhabit the shores of the Lake 
of Como, and was introduced many years 
ago, but, like Neapolitanum, seems to have 
quite disappeared. J. CoRNHILL. 


[In the Kew ‘‘ Hand List of Herbaceous 
Plants ’’-Cyclamen repandum is given as the 
correct name of C. hederzefolium, while in 
the ‘* Dictionary of Gardening” these two 
Cyclamens are classed as synonymous.—ED. ] 


Tulip Beau Brummell, 


This, as may be seen from the illustration, 
is a very neat flower, shapely and erect. It 
is not by any means a large flower, but is 
very striking on account of its neat habit and 
pointed petals. The base of the flower, which 
is brilliant scarlet, is of a beautiful black- 
brown colour. 


Work of the Week. 


The North American Pepper Bush (Clethra 
alnilolia) is a lovely sweet-scented shrub, 
which grows freely by the waterside, or, in- 
deed, in any moist position, and: for this 
reason a nice plantation has been made of it 
along the margin of a shallow stream. Some 
draining has been carried out in a part of 
the garden, where the water accumulated dur- 
ing heavy rains, and the soil remained in a 
sticky and unsatisfactory condition. Nine- 





inch drain pipes were used, and before the 


soil was replaced a layer of Alder wood— 
which is plentiful, and which lasts a long 
time in the ground—was laid directly on the 
pipes, together with a quantity of clinkers, to 
assist the water in reaching the drains and 
also aerate the ground. 

An edging to a large bed of Marie van 
Houtte and Mme. Abel Chatenay Roses has 
been provided in a mixture of the Horned 
Violet (V. cornuta), and a bed recently filled 
with Roses, Mrs. David McKee and Louis 
Leroy, has been carpeted—one-half with the 
Narbonne Flax, and in the other half the 
Scarlet Martagon Lily has been grouped, in 
clusters of three, between the Roses. A few 
trees of Pyrus Malus floribunda have been 
put out on the outskirts of the Heath garden, 
also small groups of the following Barberries, 
which recently came to hand, Berberis poly- 
antha, B. dictophylla, B. Gagnepaini. Near 
by and in full sunshine, the wing-leaved Rhus 
Osbecki, has also been planted: The follow- 
ing Rocksprays have been put out: Coton- 
easter salicifolia glaciosa, a lovely and most 
graceful shrub; C. rugosa Henryi; and the 
prostrate C. congesta, which has been added 
to a small collection of the lowly kinds, to 
which a border has been specially devoted, 
tall-growing plants being out of the question. 
A group of old, grafted, and unsatisfactory 
Lilacs*has been grubbed up and destroyed, 
and the position will be prepared for some- 
thing of a more interesting character. Clus- 
ters of the Orange Lily (L. croceum) have 
been put out between Zephyrine Drouhin 
Roses. Although one of the commonest and 
hardiest of our Lilies, it is a beautiful plant 
which never fails in giving a fine display of 
its charming orange flowers. This Lily 
naturalises very well by the waterside, where 
it reaches several feet in height. The old Red 
Dutch Honeysuckle has been planted to fur- 
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nish a low trellis on each side of a large> 


stone seat. Erica mediterranea superba has 
been planted in quantity in the Heath garden 
to furnish a piece of newly trenched ground, 
which, being of a stiff, clay-like character, 
rendered it necessary for a little peat and 


sand to be placed around the roots of each 
_ plant to encourage a start. 


E. M. 





Alstrcemeria aurea, 


That this is probably the hardiest of all the 
Alstroemerias, or Peruvian Lilies, is evident 
by the manner in which it grows in the gar- 
den of Mr. W. Watson, Wanlockhead, where 
some 1,200 feet or so above the sea-level are 
two fine masses of this fine flower. I have 
for long considered it quite hardy in the 
greater part of the British Isles, but I hardly 
expected to see it in such splendid condition 
as with Mr. Watson, who, though a specialist 
in Violas and Pansies, has also a good collec- 
tion of hardy plants. The Alstroemeria was 
not open in the second week of August, but 
with ordinary weather will bloom about 
the middle of September—much later than 
in places nearer the level of the sea. It may 
be of interest to readers in cold localities to 
know that A. aurea increases as freely at the 
root at Wanlockhead as in warmer districts. 
So rapidly did it increase that Mr. Watson 
found it necessary to.transfer his plants from 
the borders to corners where they were re- 
stricted in space—a somewhat similar experi- 
ence to my own. 

A. aurea is an excellent plant with good 
yellow flowers on plants 3 feet to 4 feet high 
or rather more. The variety Av a. aurantiaca 
has deeper-coloured blooms and is as hardy 
and ornamental. Once established, these 
Alstroemerias will flourish wonderfully in 
ordinary loam. Personally, I prefer to plant 
in spring, but I like to mix a good proportion 
of old mortar rubbish and stones with the 
soil. This reduces the height of the plant and 
the vigour of its foliage, but, in my opinion, 
increases the quantity of bloom. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Bulbs for early blooming. 


Whenever bulbs are required for blooming 
early in the new year, September should not 
be allowed to go by without arrangements 
being made for potting the first supply. It 
is now pretty well understood that whatever 
is taken in hand, there must always be time 
given for the proper formation of roots, with- 
out which it is useless to expose bulbs to 
extra heat in the hope that by so doing lost 
weeks may be retrieved. As so many bulbs 
in these days are grown in fancy bowls and 
receptacles, which do not admit of much 
depth, it is important that they should be 
encouraged to make all the roots possible, in 
shell fibre, in a dark, cool place. Some 
months ought to elapse before bringing them 
into any higher temperature. Even when 
root formation has taken place it is better to 
err on the side of gentle warmth than to 
plunge them into excessive heat. Over- 
anxiety to have a display of flowers at the 
earliest possible date by bringing the bulbs 
out of the darkness, and placing them in a 
brisk temperature, leads to puny blossoms and 
indifferent foliage, whereas, by waiting a few 
more weeks until roots had made more pro- 
gress, better results would have been ob- 
tained. 

Dutch Hyacinths seem to be more popular 
every season, and are taking the place of 
Roman, which are scarce, and dear in com- 
parison. Both early, double, and single Tulips 
are very beautiful for growing and having in 
bloom from the new year and onwards, and 
few things respond better after the prelimi- 
nary time allowed for root development. The, 
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Narcissi are possibly the most, generally liked 
of all spring bulbs, and prices admit of 
liberal purchases if the selection be confined 
to older—yet very welcome and beautiful— 


sorts such as Emperor, Mme. de Graaff, _ 


Sir Watkin, and similar varieties that have 
had a long reputation. To have bulbs in suc- 
cession, then, it is a good plan to pot, box, 
or bowl the first batch early in October, fol- 


lowing on with others four weeks after, get- \ — 
ting the last batch in by the end of November. ~ 


Shell fibre is a very good medium for bulbs, 
but it is well to place a piece or two of stone 
or pot at the base, where superfluous mois- 


ture can accumulate, and be drained off occa- ~ 


“sionally by tilting the vessel. A few pieces 
of charcoal will answer the same purpose, 
and keeps the whole sweet. nie 
For bulbs in pots there is nothing better 
than a light compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 


sand. Some of the smaller bulbs like Scillas, | 


Crocuses, and Snowdrops can often be used 
with good effect in quite small bowls if placed 
in fibre, but they, too, should have plenty of 
time for gradual growth, and little, if any, 
forcing, as the term is generally understood. 


Spanish Irises are very pretty for a late | 


spring display, but the average grower of 
bulbs in pots does not always remember them. 
In their case, too, the longer the period of 
growth under cool conditions the better, and 
when ready to be brought into the green- 
house, they should be brought on to their 
flowering stage in gentle warmth. Some are 
sweetly scented, and all are lovely. > 

7 LEAHURST. 





May-flowering Tulips. | 
_ Whilst the number who grow May flower- 
ing Tulips increases year by year, one occa- 
sionally meets with people who do not take 
up their culture. giving as their reason that 
they cannot spare room for them exclusively, 
being under the impression that for weeks 
after the flowers have gone it means the 


“beds are doing nothing,’’ and cannot be 


devoted to other things for summer beauty. 
As some share this view, may I be allowed 
to suggest that clumps of bulbs might be 
planted with excellent effect in many borders 
between hardy plants, and left until the stems 
of the Tulips have withered before lifting the 
bulbs? 
great harm done, if bulbs are left in the 
ground a second season, and even when 
grown by themselves in beds one may pro- 
vide for a summer display of flowers by sow- 
ing seed of annuals in April or May. 
Dersy. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. * 
Datura Stramonium. 

I have some seeds of Stramonium sent to 
me and I wish to grow them, but can find 
nothing about the plaat in any of my garden- 


ing books. Would you kindly assist me if- 


possible ? 
the dried 
asthma ? 


Are any other herbs mixed with 
leaves when used jin cases of 
H. Soupen. 


[This is now found as a cultivated weed in | 


almost all the temperate and warmer regions 
of the globe. In the south of England it is 
often met with in rich waste ground, chiefly 
near gardens or habitations. For medicinal 
purposes the entire plant is pulled up, the 
leaves and younger. shoots are!stripped off, 


quickly dried, and then broken and cut into 


short lengths so as to be conveniently smoked 
in a pipe, that being the method in which the 
drug is usually consumed in England. The 


offensive smell of the ifresh plant is lost by 2 


drying, being replaced by a rather agreeable 
tea-like odour. The dried herb has a bitterish 
/saline taste.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


For some reason what should have been 
a competitive display on November 29th last 
resulted only in three excellent groups of 
flowers presented the day before at the 
usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. But these exhibits, coming 
from the leading trade specialists in new 
kinds, enabled one to form an opinion of re- 
cent novelties, as to their uses in providing 
flowers at the dullest period of the year. Some 
of these, in fact, all of these, had been noted 
previously, but the few sorts which will be 
mentioned appeared in capital condition. 
Crystal White is superb, and appropriately 
named. For shape and size, however, White 
Wonder is difficult to beat. This last was in 


Winter-flowering Carnations. 


Sunshine, worth noting, and, unfortunately, 
this is not among the free-growing class. 

It is not unlikely that the exhibition was 
abandoned because of lack of entries from 
private growers particularly. There is little 
to wonder about at this really, for the blos- 
soms at this time of the year are so much 
appreciated at home that few have sufficient 
for show. There is, indeed, no want of in- 
terest in these flowers, and one has, within 
the past week or two, seen very fine samples 
in up-to-date gardens. From a cultural 
standpoint it has been noticed, too, that fewer 
cultivators treat the winter Carnation as a 
hot-house plant. In one establishment, on a 
day when a rather cold wind was experienced, 





Carnation Topsy. 


exceptional form. A giant flower is Laddie, 
of a pleasing salmon pink shade. This Ameri- 
can sort should be in demand. Another strik- 
ing salmon pink is Enchantress Supreme, a 
variety. that appears to me as the better of 
In Eileen Low there 
is a deep salmon pink of a glowing shade; 
and as a mass of the sort was forthcoming, it 
showed.up well. Shades that vary from 
lighter to darker rose pink were to be found 
in Delice, Mrs. C. W. Ward, Peerless, and 
Wivelsfield Pink, the last named exceptionally 
solid of colour. Tarzan is a fine scarlet, al- 
though Edward Allwood is the larger and 
nobler, and not less bright of colour. Topsy 
(here figured), dark crimson, was honoured 
with an award of merit on the occasion 
named, and were it not that I have since seen 
better kinds of the colour not yet in com- 
merce, it would be considered quite first-rate. 
In any case, the newer ones presented little 
of the cut edge to the petals, a trait which 
certainly detracts from any Carnation, to my 
thinking. There is only one yellow, Maine 


the doors as well as ventilators of the green- 
house were open, and the superb health of 
the occupants was remarked. It was here 
—West Hall, Byfleet—that I saw the remark- 
able dark-coloured and other seedlings. 

In my own collection there is no variety ap- 
preciated more than the big crimson Carola, 
and more plants of this are grown than any 
other. Just now the flowers are fine in de- 
velopment from plants the cuttings of which 
were dealt with a little over a year ago; and 
from the outlook of a private garden, autumn 
propagation has considerable advantages. 
Young stock rooted without heat in Septem- 
ber is now firmly established in small pots, 
in cool frames guarded from frosts by cover- 
ing at night. The stumbling block to success 
in the growth of these plants in winter is 
watering. Not a few who grow them keep 
the roots over-moist. The young plants in- 
dicated, for instance, were potted in just moist 
earth, and they have not yet had water; nor 
do.they need it, being on a moist bottom. 
The time, too, that plants, when in blossom, 
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will go without water is surprising; and 
when this is applied it is warmed. Nothing 
so tends to check plants of even hardy sub- 
jects when growing in winter as chilly water. 
In the cool, airy treatment of winter time 
there is another item most marked, and that 
is the strength of the flower-stems. These 
hold the bloom stiffly, with but little in the 
way of tying. 

I like, again, to give each plant ampie 
room, as this ensures freedom for the bottom 
growth, and, of course, the air among the 
leaves keeps the whole dry. A little fire-heat 
is the more needful at night-time to prevent 
moisture settling on the flowers. The batch 
of old specimens which I had not the courage 
to discard, but which had perforce to go 
through somewhat rough treatment, is still 
in a sheltered spot outside. These were 
shifted into 7-inch pots, and are now studded 
with sturdy growths that will give a quantity 
of bloom later, when room can be found for 
the same under glass. Anyone interested in 
these flowers would do well to visit the Wis- 
ley Gardens of the R.H.S. A good collection 
has been got together for testing purposes. 
A short time back the plants looked most 
promising, and from now to early spring 
should be at their best. MAYFORD. 





Early-flowering Gladioli. 

The varieties comprising this section of 
Giladioli are especially suitable for pots, and 
whether grown for use as pot plants or for 
cutting they are equally valuable during the 
spring. We have just potted up a quantity 
of these into 5-inch pots, using a compost 
consisting of two parts good fibrous loam, 
one part leaf-soil, and a little coarse sand. 
In potting, a little sand is placed under each 
corm, placing from six corms to nine corms 
in each pot. When potting is completed the 
pots are placed in a cool frame, standing them 
on a bed of ashes, and covering over the top 
of the pots with sifted leaf-soil. As soon as 
growth is visible this covering must be re- 
moved or the plants will become weakened. 
When well rooted the plants may. be placed in 
very moderate heat, but no hard forcing must 
be attempted. Keep them_well up to the 
light, and when the pots are filled with roots 
and the plants in full growth occasional 
waterings with weak liquid-manure will as- 
sist the plants to properly develop the flower- 
spikes. FF: W..G. 


Narcissus poeticus ornatus, 


This forces very well, and blooms in abund- 
ance may be had in February if the boxes 
or pots be housed round about this time and 
given a steady.temperature of about 60 degs. 
It is imperative, however, that the pots or 
boxes be full of roots, for imperfectly rooted 
bulbs are liable to become ‘‘ blind’? when 
brought into heat. To be satisfactory the 
bulbs should have been boxed in October and 
plunged in ashes or leaf-mould until now. 
This treatment results in the production of 
fine, healthy roots, and the bulbs are in a 
condition to respond at once to the applica- 
tion of heat. KIRK. 





Forcing Lily of the Valley. 

The forcing of Lily of the Valley is not the 
difficult business which, to some, it appears 
to be. Those who fail have, very often, 
potted up the crowns when received, and 
rushed them into heat without preparation. 
The correct way is to pot, or box, the crowns 
and to place them for a time in a cold frame, 
covering them with ashes, until the roots be- 
come active—the same treatment, in brief, as 
that given to bulbs. When root growth 
begins the pots may be removed to the forc- 
ing-house, and a temperature of 65 deg. or 
70 deg. will soon bring the flowers. 

SGOT, 
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Flower garden, 


Abost Annuals (continued from p. 852). 


I would bracket together as a most 
estimable pair, giving a wealth of chaste and 
elegant blooms, the annual Calliopsis (Fig. 5) 
and the Linaria. The perennial form of the 





Fig. 5.—Calliopsis. 


first-named (Coreopsis grandiflora) is well 
known for its brilliant” golden flowers, re- 
sembling single Marguerites, produced on 
long stalks, but this particular form does not 
give us the varied and rich colouring we find 
in the annual. Admittedly, the bloom is 
much smaller, but, then, it is even more 
elegant—less aggressive, but more refined, 
Yellow and crimson, yellow and chocolate, 
yellow and purple, and other shades are found 
in combination, and the slight foliage is cut 
fine as a cobweb. Until the perennial can 
offer us as good an assortment of colours as 
the annual the latter will be valued and 
grown, and that will be for a long time yet. 
The Linarias have small, pleasing coloured 
flowers, each one resembling in miniature the 
Antirrhinum. There the resemblance ceases. 
My own preference is for L. bipartita, with 
its-fairy-like growth and delicate foliage. It 
is not showy until one takes a near view, and 
then it positively charms. Grown in small 
clumps here and there it is effective and 
pretty, but individual plants have not suffi- 
cient bulk to impress us. There is nothing 
else in the garden like jt, and those to whom 
lightness and fragility combined with pretti- 
ness appeal would, I feel confident, fall in 





Fig. 6.—Nigella. 


love with it. Sufficient plants pulled up by 
the roots, cleared of soil, and stood in a vase 
make a very distinct detail in a collection put 
up for exhibition. 

In Fig. 6 you will recognise the curious 
yet well-known ‘‘ Love-in-a-mist.’? We do 
not often see this in its fullest perfection of 
size and colour, for the simple reason, again, 
that it is usually sown in the spring and 


flowers without thaving first built up its 
strength. The flowers of a_ well-grown 
autumn-sown seedling are at least double the 
size of those sown in the spring. It is an 
attractive flower and a 
interest because of its unique formation. It 
thrives well in any good garden soil, but, as it 
objects to crowding, the seedlings should be 
well thinned out. I have transplanted 
thousands, but I have almost invariably found 
that those remaining where sown give the 
best flowers. It makes a very-charming cut 
flower and is a general favourite for that pur- 
pose, but it is here as a border plant that I 
advocate growing it. Exactly the same thing 
may be said for the Mallow or Malope (see 
Fig. 7). These, in whiite, rose, and’red, are 
very showy and effective when they are well 
grown, but this can only be attained after a 
long period of growth. When the Malope is 
quickly and indifferently grown, then I would 
just as soon have the wild form as it-is seen 
alongside many a country road. The M. 
grandiflora I am writing about is a totally 
different thing when it is given a chance, vet 
the same thing glorified beyond all recogni- 
tion. Its showy flowers expand to an im- 
posing width, and they are beautifully marked 
and veined. A plant only about 2 feet high 





Fig 7.—Malope. 


might have 50 blooms all open at the same 
time and as many more bursting. It prefers 
a damp situation, but is at home almost any- 
where in the garden. The Helichrysum 
(Fig. 8) is a stately, formal flower, as flawless 
in form as a perfect Chrysanthemum. Sup- 
posing we robbed it of its principal distinction, 
that of being ‘‘ everlasting,’ we should still 
have left a perfect and showy flower that 
would hold its own with any in the garden. 
No one would deny that it has brightness and 
freshness and most pleasing colours, or that 
it gives its blooms with two hands when it 
gets the chance. But as Hamlet has it, 
‘‘ there’s the rub.” I have been in gardens 
at the end of September and have again and 
again seen many plants with two or-three 


open flowers, but whole colonies of buds too 


late to open. The moral is obvious—get 
them early, and to do that do not raise them 
in heat in the spring and thus weaken their 
constitution, but sow them in the autumn 
either in pots or the open ground and tet them 
follow Nature. Then will they be in full 
bloom in August, and if there is a desire to 
cull the bloom to keep for winter decoration 


it can be done before the foggy and dult- 


weather comes to spoil their freshness and 
sully their petals with dirt. [vastly admire 
this as one of the best decorative flowers to 
grow. . 

Turn we now, for a moment, to a totally 
different though equally interesting flower, 
the Sweet Sultan (Fig. 9). There is nothing 
novel about this, for it is an old, old favourite, 
not to be looked upon as an aristocrat, but 
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rather as a useful, neat, and sweet plant. Its 
sweetness is all there, quite a delicate, dis- — 
tinctive perfume. There are three colours— 
yellow, rose, and white. _I rule out the white 
as being not white enough, but the others are 
quite. O.K. To estimate its popularity one 
should see the vast quantities of it sold in 
Covent Garden throughout the season, but, 
again, I am dealing with it as a garden plant 
and not as a eut flower. The yellow is, to — 
my mind, the prettiest and best, though it 
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Fig. 8.—Helichrysum. — 


does not grow quite so large as the red one. 
It is a plant that does not appreciate trans- 
planting; in fact, it strongly objects to the 
operation. This somewhait militates against 
autumnal sowing, as it is often inconvenient 
in September to sow in situ for the following 
summer, but the perfect gardener who puts __ 


é 











efficiency before all else and counts mone too 
strictly either his labour or his convenience = 
makes it possible and does it. The con- 
sequence is that his Sweet Sultans are larger _ ; 
and earlier than his neighbour’s. They will oa | 


grow well on shallow or on deep soils, and 
should be sown in autumn and spring, so that — 
the flowering season may last from May till 
October. : Pes 
Annual Larkspurs, especially the dwarf 
Hyacinth section, are magnificent, even 
though so many we see are poor: Sown at 
the right time and grown with ordinary~care 
in well-dug soil, their blooms are as massive, , 
though not so tall, as those of some of the 
perennial Delphiniums. I am afraid the 


~ 





Fig, 9.— Sweet Sultan, — 


perennials almost cut the annuals out, but i 
they should not do so, for the latter are in- 
tended for temporary use and effect in posi- 
tions where the perennials would be out of 
place. These transplant wiih ease and can 
be left in their seed bed all the winter, being 
moved to where they are to bloom as early in- 
the spring as possible—that is, according to 
the weather. A bed or clump of these can be 
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_ they should be cleared away and some other 
_ prepared plants, such, for example, as single 
Asters, or Gladioli grown in pots, be put in 
___ their place. 
3 . TI must not refer in detail to several other 
a _hardy annuals, as I want to finish up next 
, 2 week with half-hardy annuals, but I must 
recommend you to include among them the 
| Jacobeeas, thought highly of both for growing 
and for cutting. Not half so well known as 
=: they ought to be, they present no difficulties 
in their cultivation. Mignonette, Lupins, 
Matthiola, Nemophila, Nasturtiums, Poppies, 
and quiite a host of others, which you will find 
described in catalogues, are quite hardy, and, 
being so, should receive hardy treatment. 

I would enter a caution against buying 
annuals cheaply advertised in the spring by 
that class of raiser who thinks only of grow- 
ing quickly an immense number of plants and 
selling them, not worrying one little bit about 
their future. To force them up in a hothouse, 
- transplant them to boxes, and again give them 

hothouse treatment untilithey can be stood out 

for a few days in May without discrimination 
. as to whether they are hardy, half-hardy, or 
_ tender could never be the practice of a real 
horticulturist, and I regret to say that there 
are many to whom this applies. Grow your 
own plants from seed in your own way, and 

if you have not found it convenient to do this 
go not to the cheapest advertiser, but to some- 
one in whom you have confidence. 
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The Vine (continued). 

: Last week a small lean-to vinery was 
shown. It could be built against a wall and 
had no means of artificial heating. It was 
shown with top and front ventilators for 
the admission of fresh air and for the escape 
"of excessive heat. The fact that we have to 
4 _ provide for the escape of excessive heat proves 
«that such a structure is liable to become 
superheated even without artificial heat. 
That being the case, the only available source 
of heat for our purpose is the heat of the sun. 
When this is wisely collected and utilised sur- 
& prisingly good results may be obtained with 








many different crops and plants grown under 
glass. But the best results are attained— 
other conditions being equal—when the sun- 
heat can be supplemented by artificial heat 
if and when required. 
‘ TRAPPING THE HEAT OF THE SUN.—Sun-heat 
is said to be ‘‘ trapped’? when all the venti- 
— lators are closed and the normal temperature 
2 is at its highest point, and before the rays 
_ of the sun have ceased to pass through the 
glass and into the structure. Our purpose 
_- being to cause the temperature to rise from 
83 degs. to 90 degs. F. for Melons, from 
475 degs. to 85 degs. F. for Muscat Grapes, 





- _ or from 73 degs. to 80 degs. F. for Hambro’ 
‘Grapes. ; 

+ ‘The trapping of the heat of the sun is of 
immense value in the garden now coal is so 
_—s-very expensive for the heating of glass- 
houses. The Vines are more healthy, vigor- 
ous and fruitful for it, and all crops and 
= 






_ plants are better for the extra allowance of 
light. . 

This is a part of gardening still too little 
studied, but it is very essential to all who 
wish to excel in horticulture, especially in the 
“ elass’’? department. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE VENTILATORS.—The 
_ management of the ventilators is the key to 
e success. He who ignores small things will 
probably be either impatient or deliberately 
neglectful. It is wrong to wait until the 
temperature is too high ;-but should this hap- 
pen the ventilators must be opened gradually 
until the temperature falls to the point de- 
sired. 


very effective, but when they are giving up_ 
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Commence to open the ventilators as soon 
as the temperature has risen 5 degs. above 
the night temperature, and as it advances to- 
ward another 5 degs. open them a little more, 
and so on, until the maximum temperature 
has been attained and become steady, 

The sun, having passed the meridian, the 
ventilators should be closed gradually. As 
they are closed there is a gradual rise in 
temperature ; when finally closed there should 
be an increase of 4 degs. or 5 degs., from 
which there is a gradual decrease to the 
night temperature of, say, 65 degs. F., with 
which the Vines will be safe and prosperous. 

Extremes of heat, especially sudden ex- 
tremes, must be avoided, and they can be 
avoided by giving timely and proper attention 
to the ventilators in the matter of opening 
and closing. 


PREPARATION OF “THE BORDER. — Good 
drainage is a very important factor in con- 
nection with a Vine border. Faulty drainage 
will spoil the best made border, therefore the 
drainage should be good. The diagram in 
the last article shows good drainage, with a 
border inside and outside the vinery. Below 
the drainage is a layer of concrete, but as the 
concrete is seldom impervious to the Vine 
roots, it is not always used, and seldom 
necessary. It is more important that stag- 
nant water does not collect about the roots, 
hence the gentle fall to the main drain, and 
the depth of drainage material below the 
border, as well as the bulk of the border 
being above the ordinary ground level. 





A stack of turf and manure, 


sith 


A world-famous Grape grower once wrote 
the following words about Vine borders: 
‘© Where it is.convenient, I recommend the 
construction of Vine borders nearly alto- 
gether above the level of the garden walks.” 
Forty-two years have passed since that time, 
and the advice still holds good. Hence we 


construct the border, in this article, mainly 


above the ground level. 


THE KIND OF SOIL TO USE.—To many per- 
sons one kind of soil is similar to another. 
Very frequently we have little choice in the 
selection of soils for our purpose, both chemi- 
cally and mechanically. Turf, full of fibre, 
is our chief support and stay. Happy is he 
who, living within an industrial area, can 
obtain it free from acid deposits. Especially 
happy is he who can obtain it free from those 
deleterious acidities, full of fibre, and possess- 
ing a slight stiffness indicating the presence 
of a little clay. It will have the power of 
retaining some water when applied, and 
some of the food the water has made avail- 
able to the roots, etc. 

But we may have to be content with sandy 
turf, naturally deficient of plant food, except 
that of its own decaying fibre; yet we can 
improve each of the three quite easily : 

(a) By stacking the turf in layers to a 
depth of 12 inches or 15 inches, then covering 
it with a layer of horse, sheep, or cow manure 
to a depth of 3 inches.or 4 inches, and so 
continuing to build a compost stack of turf— 
grass side downward—and manure in alter- 
nate layers, thick of loam and thin of manure, 
the turf to be watered with liquid manure as 
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the compost stack is built. Such stacks, 
when they are built, should be covered 
with . shutters made of 34-inch or @-inch 
boards so arranged that they throw off all 
or nearly all the rain. In 12 months the 
bulk of the grass and the fibrous roots of 
the turf will be in a state of decay, which 
is just the right condition. Spring having 
arrived, a day in April—a fine day preferred— 
is chosen for the preparation of the material 
for the Vine border. 

Fig. 1. In a stack of turf containing 
layers of manure, the turves should be built 
much after the manner of a thick brick wall, 
with good layers of manure at intervals. 
When the soil is required for use it should 
be cut vertically downward in the direction 
of the arrow, in narrow strips from right 
to left, the strips cut being 4 inches to 6 
inches in width. By so doing the manure 
incidentally becomes partly mixed with the 
turf—what remains of the manure—and re- 
duces the necessity for much more mixing 
when it is being finally prepared to form the 
Vine border, inside and outside the vinery. 


(To be continued.) 








VEGETABLES, 
Forcing Seakale. 


Seakale of the best quality is secured from 
roots forced in their growing quarters, and 
the present is a good time to cover the stools. 
The chief point in culture is to avoid using 
too much rank manure, as this causes so 
much steam that the tender growths are burnt 
and decay rapidly. It is far better to use the 
greater proportion of leaves, as a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs. will be ample for 
the roots. Pots with covers are usually em- 
ployed, but boxes or barrels will answer the 
purpose, and even sticks placed over the 
crowns and brought to a point sufficiently 
high to allow the new growth room to de- 
velop. If the heating material is placed more 
thickly at one end of the row than the other 
there will be a longer supply. Kale grown 
thus is most useful, as it does not all come in 
at once like that in a heated house, and the 
produce is more succulent. baw <Ge 





Cauliflowers, 


If the stock of autumn-sown plants is 
limited, a sowing of an approved early variety 
may be made as soon as possible. The seed 
may be sown either in boxes and placed in a 
greenhouse or on a prepared bed in a pit. 
In the latter case the bed should be near the 
glass, and the seed should not be sown too 
thickly, or spindly plants will result. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle they 
may be transplanted into boxes or frames, 
putting them 2 inches apart. A little later 
they may be potted into 3-inch pots, this 
being the best means of preventing a check 
occurring when the plants are put out in 
April. Sutton’s First Crop, Carter’s Fore- 
runner, and Magnum Bonum are good varie- 
ties for this sowing. 





Carrots, 


A sowing of Early Horn Carrots may now 
be made in brick pits if they are available. 
Make up a bed of litter and leaves as pre- 
viously recommended about 4 feet in depth; 
make the materials firm, and cover the bed 
with soil about 4 inches in depth. Sow the 
seeds thinly and dust the soil with wood ash 
as a check to slugs. Little or no water will 
be necessary until brighter days, when the 
pits may be ventilated and the syringe used 
sparingly on sunny days. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





Southern Counties. 


Plant houses. 


That there may not be an entire dearth of 
flowering plants during the first few weeks 
of the New Year; some of the early-flowering 
Rhododendrons and other subjects potted up 
some time ago for this purpose should now 
be introduced to genial warmth. A batch of 
Arum Lilies may also be started, and the 
same with regard to some of the early-flower- 
ing varieties of Azalea indica. The foregoing, 
with Narcissi and other bulbous plants, will 
help to make an interesting display, either 
in show-house or conservatory, and be valu- 
able for indoor decoration. 


Planting. 


While the weather remains open push on 
with the planting of fruit trees in garden 
and orchard. The greater the number there 
are yet to be dealt with the more need for 
expediting matters, avoiding, if possible, 
having trees left ‘‘ heeled’ in to await the 
resumption of planting later on. When the 
trees arrive from the nursery, steep the roots 
in water for a quarter of an hour if they are 
dry, trim off broken ends, and if any incline 
in a downward direction, and are too stub- 
born to be bent on one side and laid out hori- 
zontally, when planting takes place, cut them 
back. If left they only become, sooner or 
later, a source of trouble by inducing unfruit- 
ful growth. Be careful in planting not to put 
the trees deeper in the soil than they were 
hitherto, either in the home reserve ground 
or nursery. The old soil-mark on the stems 
is the best guide in regard to this. Lay the 
roots out carefully at their various levels, and 
place the uppermost within 7 inches or 9 
inches of the surface. All should be hori- 
zontally inclined, or nearly so. Work fine soil 
among them, tread firmly as the work pro- 
ceeds, and do not wait until the hole is filled 
in before doing so. When finished the soil 
will stand above the surrounding level, but 
it in due course will settle down. Then apply 
a mulch of litter or some suitable material 
to conserve latent warmth, exclude frost, and 
hasten the emission of new roots. Stake and 
provisionally tie all newly-planted trees in the 
open, and guard the stems if they are likely 
to be gnawed by rabbits or hares. Wall 
trees, too, should also be fastened to the wall, 
but not so rigidly that they cannot move as 
the soil sinks into place. The final tying in 
all cases should be postponed till the trees are 
pruned in March. In the event of trees being 
received from the nursery during a hard frost, 
do not unpack them, but place the bundle or 
bundles in a cellar or frost-proof shed in- 
stead, and, if deemed necessary, apply a 
further covering. Here they should remain 
until a thaw takes place. 


Vegetable forcing. 


Pay close attention to the forcing of Sea- 
kale, Asparagus, Chicory, and Rhubarb. 
That no break in the supply may occur, the 
potting and placing of relays of roots, 
crowns, etc., in suitable warmth, or in the 
event of the forcing of the first two and last 
named being conducted where the crowns are 
grown, cover down the necessary number at 
intervals. and surround with fermenting 
material. All this should be carried out with 
regularity and due dispatch. The same may 
be said in regard to the sowing and raising 
of successional crops of French Beans, which 
are so esteemed that once they appear at 
table a continuous supply is looked for. 
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Plants in frames. 

At every opportunity when the weather is 
favourable plants in frames should be ex- 
amined, and any necessary water afforded 
them. -Watering should be done with care, 
as many of the plants are comparatively in- 
active at the roots in~mid-winter, and need 
very little water. Plants in a more active 
condition of growth, including herbaceous 
Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Humeas, and Mar- 
guerites should be allowed as much room as 
is possible between the pots, and be watered 
whenever necessary, for they must not be al- 
lowed to get dry at their roots. 


Forcing flowering shrubs. 

Those who wish to make displays of forced 
shrubs for greenhouse decoration in early 
spring should continue to place in neat suc- 
cessional plants of Azaleas, Deutzias, Lilacs, 
double-flowered Peaches, Cherries, Prunus, 
Laburnums, Wistaria sinensis, etc., taking 
care not to subject them to excessive heat at 
the commencement of forcing, for it is better 
to bring them into flower gradually by allow- 
ing two or three weeks longer for forcing 
than to subject them to excessive heat in the 
hope of flowers appearing quickly. These 
plants are more easily. forced as the season 
goes on, therefore it is not advisable to place 
too many in heat now. If space is limited, 
an early Peach house or a vinery in which 
heat is provided is suitable for commencing 
the forcing of these flowering shrubs. 


Freesias. : 

The various batches of these plants must 
receive attention with regerd to support as 
soon as sufficiently advanced. Keep them 
growing in a temperature of 50 degs., and 
when the pots are filled with roots affor 
weak stimulants. 


The seed order. 


Catalogues of vegetable and flower seeds 
are arriving almost daily, and these remind 
us that we are about to commence another 
season. No time should now be lost in pre- 
paring the seed list. In order that suitable 
selections may be made to maintain a supply 
of fresh vegetables throughout the year, its 
preparation needs much care. The collections 


advertised by seedsmen are, many of them, 


admirable, but I do not recommend their pur- 
chase, for the reason that the man in charge 
of a particular garden should know best what 
is required, and it may happen that the par- 
ticular crop he requires in large quantities 
may be but indifferently represented. |The 
seed order should consist in the main of 
standard varieties that are known to succeed 
well in the locality. A few of the most 
promising novelties should also be grown for 
comparison with standard sorts. The past 
season has been an exceptionally good one for 
most vegetables in this locality. Peas, Beans, 
Cauliflowers, and other Brassicas were plenti- 
ful and good, whilst Carrots, Beetroot, Tur- 
nips, and Celery have never been better. 


Tomatoes in the open failed to ripen except in _ 


very favoured positions. Potatoes were a very 
heavy crop, but the tubers of many varieties 
are not keeping well. Arran Comrade, Arran 
Chief, and King Edward are keeping the 
best. All winter vegetables are looking re- 
markably well, and unless very severe weather 
prevails there will be an abundance of. all 
kinds. Up to the time of writing there has 
been very little frost, and only } inch of rain 
for the past six weeks. The total rainfall 
for the, year to December 18th was 26.14 
inches, which fell on 167 days. F. W..G. 
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Planting. 
The weather has been, up to the time of 
writing, so very mild that planting is still 
going on, and if the conditions continue to 
be as favourable we shall probably press on 
the planting until it is completed. 
careful preparation of the soil and intelligent 
attention to the newly-planted trees after- 
wards, there need not be any hard-and-fast 
period for planting—in reason, of course. I 
do not contend that the present is a better 
time than the period between mid-October 
and mid-November, but in some years it is 
not an easy matter to get things lifted in a 
proper condition, and, therefore, in an open 
season, such as this, the work may be carried 
on successfully even to the middle of De- 
cember. This is especially so in the case of 
transplanting trees and shrubs at home, 
where such can be promptly attended to. 


Orchard houses, 

Where fruit trees in pots are grown these 
are usually placed out of doors when their 
crop has been gathered so that the wood may 
ripen up, and in order that Chrysanthemums 
may find room. As soon as the latter cease 
to be effective they may be cleared out, and 
the house can be given a thorough vaporising 
and cleaned well down. At present the fruit 
trees may remain outside, but if severe frosts 


Given - 


threaten it may, become advisable to house — 


them, so that the pots may not be damaged. 
As a rule, fruit trees-in pots are pruned dur- 
ing summer, but it may be necessary at this 
time to run the knife through them in order 
to remove any snags 
shorten any growths which may require at- 
tention. In the case of Peach trees in pots 
such shortening should always be done to a 
wood bud. Vigorous young trees very often 


form buds in triplets, and there is always, in 


such cases; a wood bud between two fruit 


or dead wood, and 


buds. > 


Fruit garden, : re 

It often escapes the tention of fruit 
growers that rotation of creps is as needful in 
the case of fruit.as it is in the case of veget- 
ables. 
so frequently, but they are, none the less, 
necessary. When Raspberries and other fruits 


of a bush nature are worn out the site ought | 


to be entirely changed. Exhaustion does not 


The changes, of course, do not come 


occur at once; it is a progressive affair, and | 
the observant man will anticipate this ‘by — 


planting fresh bushes in good time. In the 
case of Raspberries renewal should be done 
at intervals of seven years; Strawberries sel- 
dom pay for their room after the third year. 
Currants and Gooseberries, if well done to 
at first and well attended to, may last for a 
generation; but in all cases, when renewals 
become due, let the site be changed if it is 
at all possible to do so. eee, 


Forced. bulbs. 


Regular supplies of material for cutting 


s 


can now be easily maintained by introducing 
batches of Freesias, Narcissi, Hyacinths, and 


Tulips into a brisk heat. All of these when 
undergoing hard forcing must not be al- 
lowed, at any stage, to suffer from lack of 
moisture. i 


General work. METS 
Digging and trenching can be forwarded 
during suitable weather, using manure as 
freely as circumstances permit. See that cut- 
tings and seedlings in frames do not suffer 


from damp. Box edgings may now be relaid. 
Walls and lawns may profit- — — 


or repaired. 


ably be swept and rolled. Rose arches and 


trellises can be altered or repaired, and % 
manure and compost heaps will benefit by 


being turned. W. McG. 
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= -Books, 


Be Fests rower Decay 
- and Handbook, 


_ THE 1923 EDITION. NOW AVAILABLE. 


_ “The Fruit-Grower” Directory and Handbook, 
_ 1923. A standard work of reference for 
: _ the growing and distributing industry. 
_——s-454 pp. (London: Benn Brothers, Ltd.) 
rs los. net; by post Is. extra. 

" ‘This year has been an eventful one for the 
_ fruit industry, and.some record is not only 
___ desirable, but necessary. When it is realised 


iP 


that this is only one of the many services 
rendered by the 1923 edition of the Directory 
and Handbook, which has just been pub- 
lished, it will be seen how valuable a work 
such as this is. “But it is hardly necessary 
to emphasise the special appeal of this 
volume, as the reception afforded to the 1921 
and 1922 editions shows how greatly it has 
been appreciated, and how widespread has 
been the interest taken in it. Several addi- 
tions, amplifications, and improvements have 
taken place which it would be well to 
mention. ee 
The Colonial, Continental, and American 
_ sections that were added last year have been 
revised and enlarged. 
__-been of great value to growers, salesmen, 
and merchants.at home and abroad, and with 
these sections strengthened in the extent and 
character of the entries it may safely be as- 
sumed that the high reputation which the 
_ Directory secured last year by the service 
which it rendered on this score alone, by 
making available to the trade information not 
previously obtainable, will not only be main- 
tained, but considerably enhanced by. the 
present edition. In the Colonial section is 
given a very full list of growers, exporters, 
___ packers, dealers, and shippers, geographically 
_ arranged and classified, embracing Canada, 
_ Australia and Tasmania, South Africa, and 
__ other parts of the British Empire. The vari- 
ous Government departments, trade associa- 
tions, ete., are also introduced. European 
countries are similarly dealt with in the Con- 
_ _tinental Section, and the American Section in- 
cludes the United States and Central and 
South America. 
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- ments of the year are dealt with under such 
_ headings as ‘‘ The Weather in 1922,” ‘‘ The 

_ Fruit Crops,’’ ‘* Fruit and Vegetable Prices,’’ 

| = ““ Aeroplanes. and Caterpillars,’’ ‘‘ Fruit by 
» Aeroplane,” ‘‘ Silver Leaf Cure,’ ‘‘ Sale of 
-  Plants,’’? and ‘‘ Importation of Plants ’’ (the 
last two having reference to the control of 
diseased plants and trees); ‘‘ The New Allot- 
ments Act,’’ etc. ; the Orders of the Ministry 
of Agriculture have been brought up to date ; 
_ legal questions of the greatest importance to 
fruit growers, market gardeners, and sales- 
men have been selected so that uncertainties 
of legal actions may be realised. Also in- 
_ cluded in the Handbook Section of nearly 90 
_ pages are a number of articles, many of them 
illustrated, statistical information, and much 
_ treading matter dealing with a very wide 
, range of subjects of practical interest to all 
sections of the trade. Some idea of its scope 
- may be given by mentioning a few of the 
other subjects dealt with, such as ‘* Packing 
and Grading,’’ ‘‘ Market Prices for Fruits, 
Vegetables, Cut Flowers, and Pot Plants for 
1922,’ “* Average Crop of Fruits,’’ ‘* Promi- 
nent Men in Horticulture’? (Mr. H. V. Tay- 
lor, Mr. W. P. Seabrook, and Mr. James 
Bradnum), and ‘‘ Trade Organisations of the 
United Kingdom’’ (with officials and par- 

~ ticulars of federations, associations, societies, 
 ete., connected with the fruit growing and 











These sections have — 


The main events, incidents, and develop- ° 


’ - ‘ 
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distributing, importing and other phases of 
the industry). Valuable information on rail- 
way regulations and rates for the transport 
of horticultural produce and articles of use 
in the industry will be found in the Hand- 
book, in addition to which much other new 
matter has been incorporated, including the 
telephone rates between London and the most 
important provincial centres. 

The British Alphabetical Directory contains 
a voluminous list of those associated with the 
various branches of the industry, while the 
British Classified Trades Section represents 
every side of the industry, the different 
branches of trade being indicated at the head 
of each page for the sake of more convenient 
reference. An alphabetical reference to trade 
names and trade marks is given in a special 
section. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that not 
only is practically every branch of the indus- 
try catered for, but it might almost be said 
every individual has had his special wants 
supplied. Another feature of this work is 
the excellent printing and binding, the whole 
forming a volume which, besides being essen- 
tial to all up-to-date members of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Trade, as well as to organisa- 
tions and Government departments, is also a 
pure pleasure to handle. It is not claimed 
that the present edition is the last word in 
a directory and handbook for this particular 
industry, for it must be recognised that there 
is no finality to a directory, but we do say 
that no effort has been spared to ensure that 
the information it contains is thoroughly to 
be relied upon, and it is offered to the in- 
dustry with the confident feeling that it will 
be welcomed by every member of it as a 
friend and guide. 


BEES. 


Buck Eye_ hives. 


I should like to be permitted to thank Mr. 
W. R. Allen for his contribution to GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED on the subject of the Buck 
Eye hive. (I wish the hive in question had 








a more sweet and easy-sounding name!) My _ 
_ own general deductions from his article are : 


(1) That it undoubtedly has advantages over 
the W.B.C. hive, not only from the manipu- 
lator’s point of view, but also from that of 
the bees; (2) that I cannot understand why 
those who, by means of beekeepers’ associa- 
tions all over the country, profess to further 
the industry, do not recommend this hive— 
nay, in most cases they do not even mention 
it. The advantages over the W.B-C. type 
are, as Mr. Allen quite rightly says, only to 
be admitted for the beekeeper who works on 
a scale beyond that of the non-profit-making 
amateur, or the beekeeper who lives in a good 
bee country. JI am very much at one with 
him when he infers that, since queens more 
prolific than those generally used in 1882 are 
now bred, a frame with a larger breeding 
area should be adopted—like that, in fact, 
which is fitted in the Buck Eye hive. 

I intend bringing this matter up for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting of the B.K.A. 
of the county in which I am resident, and I 
shall base my remarks upon the illuminating 
column in ‘'G.1.’’ of December 2nd, 1922, 
by Mr. W. R. Allen. An ounce of experience 
is worth a pound of theory, and I find that 
the chief objections to any other than the 
W.B.C., and most popular, hive are purely 
theoretical, few people, speaking compara- 
tively, having ever either used or even seen 
any other sort. Of course, a good many of 
us nowadays cannot afford to refit with new 
hives. I certainly shall buy a Buck Eye hive 
as soon as ever I can, but my financial cal- 
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culations drive me to the reluctant conclusion 
that the purchase of one is a rather remote 
probability. My ship is a long time coming 
in, and (to maintain the simile) present har- 
bour dues are heavy for my present flotilla. 
It is full early actually to move hives, but 
if any change of site for hives is contem- 
plated, the new position should be selected 
and prepared at once. A dry foundation is all 
important, if only to help to extend the life 
of the hive-legs. A foundation of ashes, with 
a good blue brick’ or tile at each leg, can 
only, I think, be beaten by a slab of sound 
stone to take all the legs, the slab being set 
solidly with a very slight slope towards the 
front. Let no foliage grow within a couple 
of feet of the hive all round, and if circum- 
“stances will allow, let your preference be for 
a ‘*stance’’ which is not under a tree from 
which there would be constant dropping of 
water in wet or even in foggy and misty 
weather. BR Hi: 





Bee wine. 
(RepLy to E. Pope.) 


Bee wine is badly named, for it has nothing 
whatever to do with bees; the name has pro- 
bably arisen from the supposed resemblance 
of the wine-forming material to bees. In 
reality the masses of material have somewhat 
the appearance of cream-coloured Mulberries. 

The so-called bees consist of masses of 
yeast—not the ordinary yeast, but a species 
known as Saccharomyces pyriformis—and a 
bacterium, B. vermiforme. These two micro- 
organisms live symbiotically, that is to say, 
the one is dependent upon the other for its 
existence. When the ‘‘ bees’ are placed* in 
a 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. sugar solution 
the liquid known as bee wine. is produced, 
owing to chemical changes, including 
alcoholic fermentation set up by the yeast and 
bacterium. Bee wine is an insipid, alcoholic 
liquid with a decided yeasty flavour, very in- 
ferior to good ginger beer. One of the 
changes produced in the sugar solution is the 
formation of gum—hardly a palatable drink. 

To produce the wine the ‘‘ bees,’’ which 
should have been well washed; are placed in 
water to which a dessertspoonful of golden 
syrup is added. The quantities of water and 


syrup depend on ithe number of ‘‘ bees ”’ used, 
but the solution must mot be strong. In a 


short time bubbles of gas form on the bees 
and they gradually rise to the top of the 
liquid, the bubbles burst on reaching the sur- 
face, and ithe ‘‘ bees’ sink again. Thus they 

‘proceed during the wine formation, alter- 
nately rising and falling in the liquid. Each 
week a small quantity of brown sugar should 
be added to keep the supply up to the required 
strength. At the end of a month the wine 
will be formed. It should be strained to re- 
move the ‘bees’? and small particles of 
yeast. The ‘‘ bees’’ should then be washed 
and may be divided if necessary. 

About 40 years ago bee wine was very 
popular and the subject of considerable super- 
stition. There is, however, no mystery about 
its production. Many medical men are of the 
opinion that the wine is injurious ito health. 
Be that as it may, in our opinion the liquid is 
so unpalatable that it is not worth the trouble 
of making. 





Cold frames. 

Protecting materials should always. be 
ready to hand in the event of frosts, but they 
ought not to be used, as a matter of routine, 
every night. Frames which contain, for ex- 
ample, Parsley, Auriculas, Carnations, and 
Sweet Peas, are much better left exposed to 
all save severe frosts. The young plants are 
hardier and less likely to become weedy and 
drawn than would be the case if coverings 
were used every night during the winter. 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 


The annual general meeting of the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society was held on 
December 16th at the R.H.S. Hall, when a 
good number of members were in attend- 
ance, with the President (E. Charrington, 
Esq.) in the chair. The report and statement 
of accounts for 1922 were passed unani- 
mously, the accounts showing a balance in 
hand of 451. The Committee’s action in ad- 
venturing to hold two exhibitions, one on the 
1oth, and the other on July 24th, 1923, was 
confirmed. Edmund Charrington, Esq., was 





re-elected President, and H. R. Taylor, Esq., * 


was elected a Vice-President. The Committee 
were reappointed, with the addition of Mr. 
Ernest G. Lowe. Mr J. J. Keen was re- 
elected Honorary Treasurer and. Secretary. 
Some discussion occurred as to the desira- 
bility of issuing with the annual report a 
Carnation Year Book, and a small Sub- 
Committee was appointed to consider the 
matter and report at a future meeting. 


Five years ago the membership of the 
Cheriton and District Gardeners’ Society was 
35, now there are 206 names on the roll. 
Monthly competitions are held, and the mem- 
bers, mostly working men, are particularly 
keen on vegetables; during the past year, 
however, flowers have been exhibited to a 
far greater degree than on previous occa- 
sions. At the summer horticultural show, 
held in Folkestone, members of the Cheriton 
Society were awarded 45 first, 45 second, and 
40 third and 1 fourth prize. © The ‘‘ G.I.” 
Medal was the award for the highest number 
of prizes secured during the year, and was 
secured by Mr. A. T. Port; he has obtained 
14 first prizes and 16 other prizes. The com- 
petition for the medal was specially keen ; one 
member secured 11 first prizes, and two others 
10 first prizes each. 


The annual report of the Parkstone Horti- 
cultural Association has been issued. The 
membership is now 128—38 honorary and go 
ordinary members. Lectures arranged dur- 
ing the season were of a most practical 
character, and the discussions exceedingly 
helpful; the average attendance at these lec- 
tures was 74. The annual outing in July to 
Messrs. Sutton and Son’s_ experimental 
grounds proved a great success. Five com- 
petitions were held during the season, and 
the society ends the year with a good balance 
in hand. 

The Birmingham and Midland Counties 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Society 
have had a successful year. Monthly com- 
petitions have been held, and several excellent 
lectures were included in the programme. 
The ‘‘G.I.”’ medal was the leading award at 
the November meeting for one vase of three 
Chrysanthemums, any variety, and was se- 
cured by Mr. A. Jones, of Harborne. 


The Chelmsford Gardeners’ Association 
held a meeting on December 15th, when Mr. 
C. Englemann, of Saffron Walden, gave an 
interesting talk on ‘‘ The perpetual flowering 
Carnation.’”’ Every detail of its culture was 
taken in due order. The points specially in- 
sisted on were: 1, Suitable soil at all times 
containing supplies of potash; 2, firm but 
shallow potting at each shift ; 3, correct stop- 
ping of plants to make them break; 4, care- 
ful watering, keeping plants on the dry side; 
5, plentiful allowance of sunshine and air 
without draught; 6, proper feeding with 
potash and superphosphate for firm stems, 
avoiding sulphate of ammonia. The chief 
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pests and diseases and their remedies were 
then dealt with: 1, Pure diluted nicotine only 
for greenfly; 2, dusting with finely ground 
lime and sulphur, or strong spraying with 
‘water for red spider; 3, fumigation of house 
for thrips; 4, dust with powdered lime— 
spray with Bordeaux mixture or copper and 
ammonia—keep air dry—for-rust and spot. 
During the lecture some beautiful photo- 
graphs in colour were handed round and 
much admired. 


The Dumfries and District Horticultural 
Society have had a very satisfactory year, 
The income during the past 12 months ex- 
ceeded the expenditure by over £27. At the 
recent annual meeting the question of en- 
larging the scope of the annual show was 
discussed, and it is probable that several new 
features will be introduced. It is also hoped 
that the membership will be largely increased 
during the coming. year. Mr. A. 
McAlister has been re-elected President and 
Miss J. Young was again appointed Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

We understand that, owing to the splendid 
success of the show organised by the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Horticultunal Society 
and Glasgow Corporation, the Directors_ of 
the Horticultural Society have been asked to 
consider the question of holding another show 
at Kelvin Hall in the autumn of 1923. 


Correspondence, 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Pyrus japonica. 
(A.).—You can, if you wish, allow Pyrus 
japonica to grow into bush form, just shorten- 
ing back any shoots that seem unduly strong, 
or you may tie or nail it to a trellis or wall, 
shortening in the season’s shoots and inducing 
it to create spurs or flower-buds. This plant 
is not amenable to very restricted or formal 
treatment. Certainly, on a wall or trellis, 
when allowed to stand out perhaps from 10 
inches to 12 inches, the flowers are earlier. or 
more readily seen than in the case of bushes. 





Azaleas after flowering. 

(Alfred Hawes).—As soon as the flowers 
faded you should have picked off all the seed 
pods, and if the plants needed it, shifted into 
a size larger pots, using good peat and. some 
sharp silver sand. The pots should be well 
drained, and the soil made very firm around 
the roots. They should then be placed in a 
warm, moist growing temperature, be fre- 
quently syringed, and shaded from very bright 
sunshine. As the growth advances, inure to 
more air and sunlight, and when the buds are 
well plumped up at the points of the shoots, 


say by the month of August, they may be. 


placed out-of-doors for a time, and in Sep- 
tember they should be housed again. In all 
probability your plants have been allowed to 
get dry, with the result that they have fallen 
a prey to thrips and red spider, which have 
caused the leaves to fall. If you will send us 
a few leaves we can then the better help you. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


U. S. A(t) You cannot do better than 
procure copies of ‘‘ Alpine Flowers ’’ and the 
‘English Flower Garden,’ both of which 


_can be had from John Murray, Albemarle 


Street, London, W. (2) It would be best to 
choose the southern slope and plant in the 
autumn now that the season is so far ad- 
vanced. If you plant by the stream there is 
a danger that frost would prove destructive 
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to the bloom of the trees. “The meadow-land 
would—if by the stream—be wet unless there 
was some way of draining it. a 
R. Hyde.—lIt is very difficult to say what is 
the cause of the failure, as you give us no 
information as to your treatment. So far as 
we can judge we should say that the bulbs are 
too small, that is, not strong enough to 
flower. 
formation we will do our best to help you. 
Rustic.—Your best plan will be to consult — 
a horticultural builder and ask him to give 
you an estimate for the building of the 
frames. 
crete for the frame. 
supply the fittings and the lights. x 
Kk. M. Ward.—See article on. the blue tit, 
page 855. As a further precaution the only 
thing you can do is to net the various trees. 
X, Y. Z.—Take the leaf-mould out of the 
sacks and store it in the open air in some 
out-of-the-way place. If you leave it in the 
sacks it will rot them. 


; 





NAMES OF PLANTS. ; 

Belfast.—1, Aster vimineus; 2, Aster 

Amellus; 3, Aster Lil Fardel; 4, Sibthorpia 
europea ; 5, Phyllocactus. 





NAMES OF FRUIT. _ 

W. H.—Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Crimson 
Queening; 3, Wellington; 4, Blenheim 
Orange. : 

C. E.—Apples: 1, Mere de Menage; 2, 
Sturmer Pippin; 3, Ribston; 4, Annie Eliza- 
beth, Sik aS 

G. M.—Pears: 1, Beurré Diel; 2, Beurré | 
Rance; 3, Beurré Clairgeau; 4, Doyenné du 
Comice, is a i 

Anxious.—Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, 
Cox’s Orange; 3, King of the Pippins; 4, 
Rymer. 3 

W. T.—Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, Fearn’s 
Pippin; 3, Mere de Menage (small); 4, Red 
or Winter Hawthornden. 

B. B.—Apples : 1, Striped Beaufin ; 2, Nor- 
folk Beaufin; 3, French Crab; 4, Scarlet 
Nonpareil. 

G. W.—Pears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, Vicar 
of Winkfield; .3,. Josephine de Malines; 
Apple: 4, Northern Greening. _ 

M. D.—Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, French 
Crab; 3, The Queen; 4, Emperor Alexander. 

H. W.—Apple Golden Spire. BAA 

A. R. V.—Apple Golden Pippin. : 

J. Mighell.—Apples : 
2, Striped Beaufin. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
John Peed and Son, West Norwood, Lon- 
don.—List of seeds, 1923. } 
Webb and Sons, Stourbridge.—Vegetable 
and flower seeds for 1923. 
Dobbie and Co., 
catalogue for 1923. 


The first “Gardener’s Calendar,” 


Some famous men have thought it worth — 


while to compile almanacs. John Evelyn, 
the diarist, for instance, was responsible for 
the first ‘‘ Gardener’s Almanac,” published 
in 1664. Among much other wisdom it con- 
tained a saying, which Scott was for ever 
quoting, to the effect that ‘‘ Every man ought, 
for his heailth’s sake, to take a country walk 


of a mile before breakfast, and, if possible, — 


let it be on his own land.”’ Can any reader 
tell me more about this ‘‘ Calendar,” as I 
have only read a note ‘upon it? H. H.W. 


Bricks would be better than con- — 
Tihen let the builder — 
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Inexpensive B. & 'P. Glasshouses 
for Gardens of every description 
OU can havea B. & P. Glasshouse erected in 
your garden and grow the finest plants and 
bulbs with less risk and better results. 
These Glasshouses are easily managed—the venti- 
lation and heating apparatus being of the simplest— 


whilst the construction can be relied upon to be of 
the soundest. Only British-made glass is used. 


a @ e There is an extensive range of stock designs for 
: t 1 Cc t 1 t e you to choose from. Write to-day for Catalogue 


and full particulars. 


_ will safeguard 
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your fruit crop . Enquiries invited for— See 
4 2 CONSERVATORIES, GLASS- : Be < 
/ fromthe ravages of the caterpillars HOUSES, PRACH HOUSES. 
¢ of the Winter Moth, March Moth, VINERIES, CARNATION 
and Mottled Umber Moth, reed and — HORTICUL- 
3 One moth caught may ‘prevent the eae AM iar pete Fak ete ~ ; oy 
al hatching out of 300 caterpillars. Clearly dbzceatl: bears aren tate << ees 
- it is easier and far cheaper to band the 3 ake. 3 : 5. ‘ 
trees with -tictite Now, than to spray ; : 
for the caterpillars later on, e 
2. ' Extremely tacky all the time; does aN 
& not “run” or dry up; withstands rain a) 
¥ —that is STICTITE. Ue FO. 
5 1-lb. of Stictite will do from 9 to 12 trees of } es 
about 8 ins. diameter. Sold in tins, 41b., 1/6; 
: 1 lb., 2/9; 2 Ibs., 5/-; 4 Ib., 10/-; 7 lb. 17/6. : 
4 Bostneelea ts eaten quantities oes for if TELEGRAMS: C0wceopsoeeeresesptodeceoocovovesccccccoeneeeooenes LONDON OFFICE: 
_ required. Best quality greaseproof paper at ; : . ° , 
¢ low prices. BOULTON, NoRwicH : Chief Office & Works : 135-7, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 
3 Pe ee ee olde, Safoxuard . : Telegrams: E.C.4 
&. your next fruit crop.’ Sole proprs. and mfrs., : N O R W ] C : 
* Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock Wood’ Kent. TECSPHONE? : ; BOUTIQUE, CENTRAL LONDON 
~ N re) R WwW | Cc H 8 5 1 Scutecaasvatencvousscnbusp ads cnetecedsws cae vanes uces Telephone: CENTRAL 4642 
5 LATEST 
A ! IN 7 ih ei: 
& BOILERS. es ||, 
2. ‘THE VICTOR. ee 
s LIME. THE PARK. File 
| - Ground Lists of Pipes and me 
he Lime and Fittings Free. Tg 
3 imest - 
$ FOR ROCK GARDEN WALKS, Ake ae a 
e COURTYARD, FLOWER GARDENS, anp | For Dawns ie T.W. ROBINSON: 
| ALL KINDS OF RUSTIC PATHWAYS. . "ae Ltd., 
- Tar DENNIS TRON Ae 
‘ Macadam WORKS, — > 
: ror Drives STOURBRIDGE, ay — = 
ve —— (VAT 
__ |ASHTON & HOLMES, Ltv.,| #1 nis : RPPARATUS 
Se PA 
‘ Berens Cy For HO RTICULTURAL GLASS. The latest achievement of the well-known firm of Green- 
¥ SUTTON SIDINGS, MACCLESFIELD ane Ee eS GIEw SUPT aS SRERND eae sores: sa atioichianleithi anv arenhikGtasnt ie tina 
S *Greenhouse Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. house Boiler Makers, supplied with any arrang me f pipes, 
a For ya eesing: All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to Send for List and name of nearest retailer. 
i a GARDEN | Telephone: soundness and quality before dispatch. JONES. & ATTWOOD, LTD., 
%: . WALKS. 182 J. 8. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, Premier Boiler Works, 
4 1a oe i> A ; 31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. STOURBRIDGE. 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 


The schedule of the Worcestershire Root, 
Fruit, Grain, and Flower Society has now 
been issued. There are several improvements 
from last year in connection with the show, 
which takes place on November 15th and 16th. 
\ distinct departure from the 1921 schedule 
is the inclusion of classes for field (root) 
crops, and entries in these classes close on 
September 3oth. Entries for all-other classes 
must be made by October 24th. Mr. R. C. 
Gaut, of the County Education Office, 
Worcester, is the Secretary. 

The Reading and District Show was an-un- 
qualified success. Fortunately, the weather 
was ideal and the attendance was from 8,000 
to 10,000. The exhibits, both in number and 
quality, were extremely good. The GarDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED medal, with £2 money prize 
was awarded for the best collection of vege- 
tables. Twelve collections were staged, and 
Mr. R. Butler secured the aw ard. It is 
anticipated that a cheque for £150 will be 
handed to the local hospital as a result of this 
first venture. 

The fourth annual show of the Endon Gar- 
dening Association marked a distinct advance 
on its ~ predecessors. The floral exhibits were 
especially good, and included some fine blooms, 
particularly in the class for decorative bowls 
and baskets of Roses. Carnations, too, were 
well represented. Especially noteworthy was 
the magnificent display of plants and flowers 
by Messrs. Mellor and Sons, of Leek. The 





collections of vegetables reached a high level,- 


and the collection staged by Mr. Se THe 
Hudson was awarded the GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED medal. This proved a remarkably 
fine. exhibit. The Association is fortunate in 
having as its President Mr. W. H. Steele, 
who is an ardent Rose grower and keen culti- 
vator of choice flowers, whilst the Secretary, 
Mr. Harry Ford, combines a capacity for 
securing first prizes at local shows with an 
C xceptional organising ability, which is a dis- 
tinet asset to horticulture in Endon district. 
The West of England Chrysanthemum 
Society are holding their annual exhibition 
this year at the Guildhall, Plymouth, on 


November 1st and 2nd. This flourishing 
society, which was founded in 1889, is under 


the presidency of the Earl of Morley, who, 
this year, succeeded Colonel Rundle, (Beat 
is anticipated that this year’s show will be 
an exceptionally fine one, and that the com- 
petition will be particularly keen. The prize- 
list is a particularly long one, and the awards 
in the open competition of high value. 

The Newcastle Horticultural Society -is 
making splendid progress, and the secretary 
(Mr. Albert Hall) has enrolled 60 new mem- 
bers this year. The show, which was held 
on September 26th, proved a great success, 
and the competition for the GARDENING ILLUS- 
rkAtED Medal, first prize for a collection of 
vegetables, was specially keen. Mr, Ruther- 
ford carried off the trophy; he was closely 
followed by Mr. Sinclair, who was only- four 
points lower. 

Hook with Warsash Society held a special 
fruit exhibition on October 1oth, the object 
being to give those who intend planting trees 
an opportunity of selecting the best Apples 
for the Swanwick. district. Expert advice 
Was giver at the show. 

The first show of the Westend Society, which 
has Lord Swaythling for its president, was 
extremely successful, and the exhibits, both 
in the open and cottagers’ sections, were ex- 
cellent in number and quality. Although the 
weather. was bad, there was a balance of £515 
on the right side, and the society has every 
encouragement to still further efforts next 
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year. The Peace Celebration Committee gave 
a Challenge Cup. This was offered, together 
with the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal (to 
be retained by the winner), as the premier 
award. Mr. Jacob Moody proved a popular 
winner. Lady Sway thling recently invited all 
the members of the society (with their fami- 
lies) to Townhill Park. 

The vegetable, fruit, and flower show or- 
vanised by the Borough of. Stockport-proved 
a great success. The entrants were about the 
same as last year, but there was an increase 
in the number of the exhibits, and notwith- 
standing the fact that they were all grown 
in an industrial town, they were. of an ex- 
tremely high standard. A good entry ot 
flowers Was made. Sweet Peas, however, were 
rather weak, but there was an excellent dis- 
play of Gladioli, Asters, Dahlias, and Roses. 
The quality of the produce was uniformly 
good, and the collections of vegetables being 
in greater force than ever. Mr. J. He -Mat- 


thews carried off the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Medal for the highest number of points in the 
show (383), Mr. T. M. Walmsley being second 
with 29. 

One of the most successful shows of the 
Hlale End Society was held this year, the 
number of entries being far in excess of pre- 
vious years, and the quality reached a high 
standard. Competition in many classes was 
so keen that the judges sanctioned a fourth 
and fifth prize. The floral classes were the 
outstanding features of the show; early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums and Michaelmas 
Daisies making a magnificent display, the 
latter containing many new and finely-grown 
varieties, and ‘there were many beautifully 
arranged exhibits in the class for ‘fa basket 
of flowers and foliage.’’ This year the fruit 
section was the only one which showed a 
decrease. Competition in the collection of 
vegetables (6 kinds) was wonderfully keen, 
and the judges had a difficult task. The first 
prize was the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Medal, 


which went to Mr. G. Hutchings, who de-- 


serves congratulation on winning one of the 
stiffest competitions in the show. Mr. Hutch- 
ings also secured the Silver Challenge Cup. 
The R.H.S. Banksian Medal went to Mr. 
W. J. Day, who also won the Bronze Chal- 
lenge Shield. 2 
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Medal Winners. 


ATHOL Hor?riCULTURAL Society : Mr. “RE Bs 
Nisbet, highest points amateur section. 

BoDDINGTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Hon. Mrs. Hope Brookes, highest points. 

Bury ALLOTMENT Ho.pers’ ASSOCIATION ; 
Mr, J. E. Howell, vegetables. 

CHEADLE HULME ALLOTMENT “AND 
DENERS’ Association: Mr. H. Cooke, 
vegetable exhibit. 

Co. KILKENNY 
Mr.,H. B. Magowan, Sweet Peas. 

East Lornutan HorricutturaL Socirry : 
Mr. Wim. Fyfe, six vases of annuals. 
ENFIELD ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ 
Tion: Mr. H. C. Davey, vegetables. 
_ Four Oaks Horticu TURAL Society: Mr. 

Hancox. 

PE ee GIFr AND RED Hitt 
MENT SociEry: Mr, J. Bate, Potatoes. 

Gt. EGcLESTON AGRICULTURAL ASS@CIATION : 
Mr. John Birkett, most successful. exhibitor 
in horticultural Section: 

Horpwoop UNIonist ALLOTMENT 
Mr. Jas. Bamford, Pompon Dahlias. 

HounsLow ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION ;: Mr. 
J. H. Vince, Peas. 

KIDDERMINSTER 








The 


Gar- 
best 


HorvicULTuRAL Sociery : 


ASSOCIA- 


ALLor- 


SOCIETY : 


Horrreutrurat Associa- 


tion: Mr. J. Jones, Potatoes. é 
: IZG. Ose: EMPLOYEES’ HortTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. W. Askew, Potatoes. 


“Society: Mr. 
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LONDON GakpEnens' GurD: Air A. Otte 
way, best front garden in London, wl 

~MAsHAM. ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION ir xa 
John Cane, Potatoes. re = 

Mip-CHESHIRE FarMers’ ASSOCIATION: Mr.. ~ 
Wm. Booth, most points cottagers’ and allot- 
ment classes. 

MIDDLETON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mesirs. a 
N. B.and H. B. Hyde, Tomatoes. 

OLVESTON AND ELBERtON FLOWER SHOW: 
Mr. F. Ws Haskins, cut flowers. - | 

River AVENUE ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. A. Farmery, vegetables, és 

Royal AND CENTRAL Bucks AGRICULTURAL. 
Association : Mr. H. Turner, vegetables. 

Rusnen GardeN Farm ANdD  Propucre — 
SHow: Mr. T:-H. Moore, J.P; vegetables. 

S.- CHADDERTON. ALLOTMEN?P ASSO SIEION : 
Mr. B. Jones, vegetables. 


=| 


Sea Vizw ALLOTMENT AND GARDENERS” eo 
sociATIoN : Mr. E, J. Caws, Potatoes. — F 
SELSIDE AND ~“GRAYRIGG AGRICULTURAL 


Society: Mr. J. R. Airey, Potatoes. | 
STANNINGLEY FlosprraL SHow: Mr. 
Ford, vegetables. ; 
Stuarts Roap ALLOTMENT Soci: Mr. 3 
G. H. Cork, best kept allotment. ou 
Unirep SeERvIcES CLUB (Harrow): 
H. E. Green, vegetables. 2 
West Enp ae SCHOOL HORTICULFURAL 
aa Bayley, highest points s 


‘R. Ge. 


vegetable aes 

Waytam Horricutrurat Sociery : Mr. Jas. 
McGarva (gardener to Riddle Blount, ee Jy a 
collection of Wegetables: pee 
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Flower Show r Fixtures, 1922, 


OCTOBER. Se 
25th.—Wokingham Horticultural Society. 
26th.—Hertford Horticultural Society. 
27th.—East Cowes and District Horticul- : 

tural Improvement Society. 
2sth.—Limpsfield and Oxted Garden ante 
Cottage Mutual Improvement Society. 4 
30th-31st.—People’s Palace and East Loa 4 
don Horticultural Society. 
3ist.—Brixton, Streatham and Clapham | 
Horticultural Society. E 


NOVEMBER. 


ist.—People’s Palace and East London | | 
Horticultural Society. ; 
ist. — Tooting, Balham, Merton — and | 
Mitcham Horticultural Society. : > al 
-1st-2nd.—Bath Gardeners’ Society. ~~ 
tst-2nd.—West of England Chrysanthe- 


mum Society. x 





ist, 2nd, and 3rd. Portsmouth Horticul- 
tural "Society. 4 

2nd.—Deal and Walmer Horticultural, : 
Society. 

2nd. Wantage Chrysantheniuas and: Fruita me) 
Society. 


3rd. — Harbledown Cottage Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Society. 
4th. — Burton-on-Trent “Chrysanthemum 
Society. 
4th.—I.M.M. Horticultural issiciatleree 
4th-11th.—Aberdare Gardeners’ Society. 
8th.—Beckenham Horticultura! Society. 
8th.—Hythe and Seabrook Gardens Alot 
ment Holders’ Association. : 
8th.—Gravesend Allotment 
tural Society. 
8th-gth.—Cirencester 
deners’ Society. — a 
8th-oth—Fareham and District Fanciers ‘ 
and Horticultural Association. ee 
8th-9th.—Scarborough and District A - 
ment Holders’ and Horticultural Association I: 
8th-oth.—Eastbourne Horticultural Society. 
oth. —Dulwich Chrysanthemum . and Horti« 
cultural Society. i 
oth.—Grange-over-Sands and District Chey 
santhemum Society. 


and. Hor ti 


and District Garay 
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- Everything QUALITY for QUALITY Your QUALITY Garden 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL LIST JUST PUBLISHED. 


ap ‘GRAND STANDARD APPLES 100,000 FINE STRONG RASPBERRY Standard Roses, 2s. 6d. Al leading Rambler Roses, 10s. 6d. 
8. 9d.; Pears and Plums same price. Bush Apples, Pears, CANES, — dozen. Tall Weeping Standard Roses, 3s, 
+. any ae vatin Seeaons, 3s. Maiden Apples, Pears, Plums : 
: erries, 1s. 6d. Thousands trained Peaches, Apples, Pears. 12, 1s. 6d.; 100, 10s. 
' Plums, Cherries, 6s. 6d. as QUICK AND PRIVET, 
, 100,000 FINE STRONG STRAWBERRY all sizes, thousands of plants, all kinds at 6d. a lot. 
GOOSEBERRIES, PLANTS, 
4 years, Is, 4d.; Ditto, 3 years, ls.; 2 years, 10d., any names. 8s. 6d. and 5s. 6d, ONLY 6d. A LOT. 
25 Wallflower (red, yellow, or mixed), 15 Arabis, 15 Br to 
BLACK OR RED CURRANTS 31 Pi Peas ete eer way i thad ied pease, ny.) ‘Canterbury Bells,’ 6 Carian 6 Din biavieal 
Cota > iF 3% ae 5 se +) £005, FL.1., os. Od. dozen. See my List. 5,000 all newest 6 Primulas, 20 Daisies, 12 Hollyhocks, 18 Pansies, 10 Polyanthus, 
3 years, 8s. 6d. doz. ; 2 years, 6s, Roses, really a treat to buy such stuff, Is. 6d. each. Grand 12 Violas, 50 Cabbage Plants, 50 Onion, 50 Bettie, 2 


Send for my List, now ready. Orders up to 4s., send 6d. extra; from 4s. to 73., send 9d. extra; 7s. wp to 10s., 1s. extra, 
to help pay packing and carriage. 


G. F. LETTS & SON, F.R. ILS., Nurserymen, 37, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
THE “APSLEY” LEAF & LAWN BROOM 


QUICK — EASY — THOROUGH, 
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h of Handle, 4 ft HE ‘‘Apsiny” saves you a 
: : 


lot of time in clearing the 


we 





























: lawn of leaves, and it is far less 
| tiring to use than the ordinary 
| lawn broom. Its extreme 


wit 





















































































































































Of Stores lightness enables work to be 

SZ I z done in this quick and easy 

= = Ss = SSS ronmongers, way, and the 4-foot handle 

: = —_—_——_ ZZ == NN and allows a fine long sweep to be 
Ze EEE =i ' made. 

LEZ zzz: _. Narserymen. 

Made of cane, the ‘‘ ApsLEY” 

—— ee Broom is strong and durable 





Length of Handle, 4 ft. —gives splendid service all 
Be ee round. In two styles illus- 
trated. 
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Sole Manufacturers— 


G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75, Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1. 


Also Makers of Brushes of every description. 











BAYLISS. JONES & BAYLISS.ay" 
WOLVERHAMPTONanoLONDON 


TORRES TTT 


|PRATTEN’S. 
DON'T BUY 


s}a Greenhouse only half 
finished. First enquire if 
roof is made in sections. 
i} If not, it will cost you 
¢ifour times the amount 
to erect. 


MADE IN 6 COMPLETE SECTIONS. 











REDUCED Red ‘Deal Timber, dovetailed and tenoned 
PRICES. together, painted, and complete with 21 oz. glass. = 
reel Long. Wide. Price. Long. Wide. Price. 
IMMEDIATE ot 6 6ft. £156 0 ~CdaftBE.. «£19.00 TENANT’S FIXTURE 
DELIVERY. 10ft. Tft. 1796 15ft. —-10ft. 2750 supplied _with any arrangement of pipes by the firm with 
‘ — Carriage Paid. Send for 84 page Catalogue. H crt oes a bis ae Nae 
b Send P.C. for List and Portable Buildings from £5. Bungalows, £56. Send for List and name of nearest retailer. 
Quotation, stating Garden Frames, £2 16s. Poultry Houses, £2. JONES & ATTWOO D, ETDs 
4 ‘ ; 
size of Greenhouse to F PRATTEN & C MIDSOMER BATH Premier Boiler Works, 
Sole Makers: . sy NORTON | STOURBRIDGE. 














SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FORM. 


Two Lines (fourteen words) Two Shillings: every additional line (or portion) One Shilling. 





























* Bete cova Pies ae = By ep RR ee | 
y For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
| The above form, together with remittance, should reach the Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
' we! not later than Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week’s issue. 





Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 


The interest in horticulture which was so 
strong at Hove during the war suffered some 
decline afterwards, but there has been a great 
revival of interest fostered by the 
which held its show at the Town Hall. The 
sixth of its kind, the exhibition -was the 
largest and most attractive that Hove has 
ever had. The number of exhibitors was 
double that of last year, and the entries (800) 
three times as numerous. The silver cup for 
vegetables was secured by ‘Mr. G. Paget 
Walford (gardener, A. Read), the other silver 
trophy in this section being awarded to Mr. 
H. Smith, There were some splendid floral 
exhibits by well-known nurserymen, and gold 
medals were awarded to Barnham Nurseries, 
Allwood Bros., Charlesworth and Co., Stuart 
Low Co., Blackmore and Langdon, W.. 
Balchin and Sons, Ltd., Frank Woollard, and 
J. Cheal and Sons. The Chairman (Coun- 
cillor E. Bull), in his speech, expressed the 
hope that the show would be continued as an 
annual feature, and appealed for 500 Vice- 
Presidents to come forward with a_con- 
tribution of tos. 6d. a year each to put the 
Association on a sound financial footing. 

The Chertsey Allotment Society are holding 


their fourth annual meeting on November 
ist. After the general business a lecture will 


be given by Mr.. G. Johnson (Secretary, 
Horticultural Committee) on ‘f Autumn Work 
in the Garden.”’ 

Exhibits at the Twickenham Horticultural 
Society’s Show totalled 750, and in addition 
to the Town Hall it was necessary to make 
use of the large Committee Room and the 
gallery in order to stage a record show. The 


society ’ 
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standard was very high, the whole show be- 
ing well in advance of previous years. Mr. 
G. H. Head (gardener to ex-King Mafoel) 
secured the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal 
for a splendid collection of fruit. 

Knebworth Society had a very successful 
show, the quality of the exhibits being par- 
ticularly good. The GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal: was awarded in addition to the first 
prize for the best collection of vegetables (six 
distinct kinds) exhibited by an amateur. 
There were five competitors, and the award 
was secured by Mr. J. Watts, whose exhibit 
was extremely good and of a very high stan- 
dard. Mr. E. J. Allen came second by the 
narrow margin of one point. 

The Finchley Horticultural 
holding ‘‘ a Gardeners’ Supper ’’ at King Ed- 
ward Hall, Finchley, on November 1st, when 
the distribution of ch allenge cups and medals 
will take place. The special attractions of 
this event are a first-rate musical programme 
and no speeches +: 


Society are 


4 Gardening Illustrated 4s 
Medal Winners. 


Cow rarks WoORKMEN’S GARDENS: Mr. A. 
Gillies, most points vegetable section. 

FERNDALE AND BLAENLLECHAN HortTICUL- 
TURAL Society: Mr. Wm. Howard, Potatoes. 

HaTFIELD HORTICULTURAL SocrETy: Mr. J. 
Moor (gardener, F. Radford), vegetables. 

HotmFirtH CorraGE GARDENERS’ SOCIETY } 
Mr. H. Hadfield, Potatoes. 

HucCKNALL SMALL HoOLpINGs SOCIETY : 
A. Cooke, Potatoes. 

Lizeyron ALLOTMENT FEDERATION : 
L. Dumont and C. Miles (tied), 
points vegetable section. 





Mr. 


Messrs. 
highest 





October 1, 1922. : 


LLANBEDR, InstituTE: Mrs. Robert Ellis, 
best front garden. 
ROTHWELL ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIATION: Mr. 


W.-L. Sharman, Junr., highest number of 


prizes. 


SourHPporRt. HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
Mr. Enoch Rimmer, section 1 (members). 

STRATHEARN HorTICULTURAL Society: Mr. 
J. G. Haley, highest points (pot planters 


Flower Show Fixtures, 1922, 





NOVEMBER. 


gth, 10th, 11th.—West Ham and District 
Horticultural and Chrysanthemum Society. 

toth-11th. — Sheffield Ghryean cnn 
Society. 

15th.—King’s Lynn Horticultural Saneciy. 

15th.—Folkestone Gardeners’ Society. 

15th-16th.—Lewes and District Horticul- 
tural Society. 

15th-16th.— Worcestershire Root, Fruit, and 
Flower Society. 

15th-16th.—Winchester Horticultural and 
Gardeners’ Association. — 

16th.—Aylesbury Chrysanthemum, Fruit 
and Vegetable Society. 

16th.—Douglas Allotments’ Association. 

16th.—Beverley and District Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. 

17th-18th.—Bolton Horticultural and. Chry- 
santhemum Society. 


i8th.— Hebden ‘Bridge Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

18th. — Morley and District Paxton 
“Society. 


18th.—Whitley and Monicdeaton Y.M.C.A. 
Chrysanthemum Show 


18th.—Bishop Auckland Chrysanthemum — 


and Horticultural Society. 

















BENN BROTHERS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 








MARKET NURSERY WORK. By F. J. Fletcher, F.R.H.S. A series of six books for the practical nurseryman and 


student, by an author whose experience has extended over fifty years. 


VOLUME - I]. 


Price 4/6 a volume, by post 5/- 


ot the six volumes, 28/3, post free. 
GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. — Brief Synopsis of Contents: 


The Nurseryman — Greenhouses — Propagation — Seedlings—Cuttings — Pr actical Cutting Making — — 


Potting. 
VOLUME II. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS. Brief Synopsis of ‘Contents: 


Now Ready. 


eee 


Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons—Grapes—Sweet Peas—Forcing Bulbs—“ Lifted” Chrysanthemums— 





Catch Crops. - Now Ready. 
VoLUME III, ROSES FOR MARKET. | Now Ready. 
VotuME IV. CARNATIONS & PINKS. Now Ready. > 
VOLUME V. ORCHARD FRUIT CULTURE. Now Ready. 
VoLuME VI. DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES, & SHRUBS. Now Ready. 
Prospectus of whole series post free on application. 


INSECT PESTS OF THE HORTICULTURALIST— THEIR NATURE AND CONTROL. 
ONION; CARROT, & CELERY FLIES. 


VOLUME I. 


Issued under the auspices of the Society of Horticultural 


Technology, in conjunction with the Technical Committee of the Chamber of Horticulture. 


This valuable work incorporates the results of the most recent research (throughout the world) into the 


habits of insect pests, and sets out the preventive and remedial measures which have best borne the test of 


experiment. 


With numerous illustrations. 


‘Price 7/6, by post 8/3, 


Now ready oe 





THE HOME DOCTORING OF RABBITS, GOATS, AND POULTRY. 


describes in the most concise manner, under headings, the best way of treating each particular ailment. | 


There is an alphabetical index for easy reference. 


By R. E. Davies. 
Now Ready. 








Benn Brothers Limited, 8, Bouverie Street, E. C. 4. 





This book |» 
2/-, by post 2/3. q 
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A BOOKLET oF INTEREST 


to all Gardeners who have 
a Greenhouse to heat. State 
Size of house, and we will 
send price for com plete out- 
fit ready 
to fit, 
and 
Booklet E 
free. 















HORSE SHOE 
BOILERS 


Are used in the 
R.H.S. Gardens. 


38,000 Sold. 


6. P.Kinnell & Co. 


Ltd., 


65, SOUTHWARK ST, 
LONDON, S.E.1, 


# 

















-|WILMOT’S 
$ -_MOT 

: Galvanized Steel Rain Water 
F CISTERNS 
= 20 to 1.000 
4 Gatlions. 
E., 

= ————- 

c Catch 

H all Rain 
4 Water. 
b 

; ___ Don’t let 

4 | it run to 
2 waste. 
ue? 

: Write for particulars. 

& Of Ironmonger’s Stores and Implement 
3% Dealers. 

E 

| S. M. WILMOT & Co., 
* LTD., 
} BRISTOL. 








LIME. 


Ground 
Lime and 
Limestone 


For Lawns 
and Gardens. 


GRAZY FLAG 


FOR ROCK GARDEN WALKS, 
COURTYARD, FLOWER GARDENS, AND 
ALL KINDS OF RUSTIC PATHWAYS, 


<i tial 
. » S 





tad ite 
ut. 











a Tar 

) Macadam 
¥, a For Drives 
a. Ht and Paths of 


all kinds. 
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ASHTON & HOLMES, Ltd., 








QUARRY OWNERS, she: 
or 
SUTTON SIDINGS, MACCLESFIELD. | fOr oo 
staging. 


_—— 


EAT ERE 


Telephone : 
182 


Macclesfield. 


For CARRIAGE 
DRIVES, 
GARDEN 
WALKS. 


All direct from the Quarries to Users. 






eye 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED. ix 





Inexpensive B. & P. Glasshouses 
for Gardens of every description 


OU can have a B. & P. Glasshouse erected in 
your garden and grow the finest plants and 
bulbs with less risk and better results. 


These Glasshouses are easily managed—the venti- 
lation and heating apparatus being of the simplest— 
whilst the construction can be relied upon to be of 
the soundest. Only British-made glass is used. 


There ‘is an extensive range of stock designs for 
you to choose from. Write to-day for Catalogue 
and full particulars. 


Enquiries invited for— 


CONSERVATORIES, GLASS- 
HOUSES, PEACH HOUSES, 
VINERIES, CARNATION 
HOUSES, and HORTICUL- 
TURAL WORK OF EVERY 
KIND. GARDEN FRAMES a 
sbeciality stocked in a variety 
of sizes. 








(on & PulZ. 


SOHSTHHSHHHESESHEPEHATEEHSHOSEEEEHEEET OE RESOEESELES 
. 


TELEGRAMS: : 
BOULTON, NORWICH : Chief Office & Works : 135-7, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 
: Telegrams: E.C.4 


aac ONeS sie :N O R W ] C H : BOUTIQUE, CENTRAL LONDON 


TOO CO HOTT OH SOEE OOOO HOT OO OS OSE DESO SeEEeOEEEEEEEES Telephone 3 CENTRAL 4642 


LONDON OFFICE: 





LATEST 
IN al 
SOILERS. ' 
THE VICTOR. WY 
THE PARK. 


Lists of Pipes and 
Fittings Free. 





T.W. ROBINSON: 
Ltd., 
DENNIS IRON 
WORKS, 








STOURBRIDCE, 


HOXTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
81, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


~ CULTIVATUM 
APPARATUS 











The latest achievement of the well-known firm of Green- 
house Boiler Makers, supplied with any arrangement of pipes. 


Send for List and name of nearest retailer. 


JONES & ATTWOOD, LTD., 


Premier Boiler Works, 
sSsTrovu RE HRIoG=zE. 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News. 





The annual show of the Derbyshire Gar- 
deners’ Association was held on October 27th 
and 28th in the Royal Drill Hall, Derby. 
The hall is a very suitable one for an exhibi- 
tion of this kind, having a floor space of 1,250 
square yards, which was covered with a very 
fine collection of Chrysanthemums, fruit, and 
vegetables. The centre of the hall contained 
two splendid groups of miscellaneous plants 
(each 144 square feet) from the gardens of 
Mrs. Walter Evans, of Darley Abbey, and 
F. N. Smith, Esq., of Wingfield Parl, the 
former being awarded a gold medal. Con- 
sidering the late season the exhibits were well 
up to number, and in quality nothing was left 
to be desired. Excellent blooms of Miss E. 
Roupe and Viscount Chinda were exhibited by 
Mr. FE. N. Smith and Mr. F. Meakin, which 
received premier awards in their respective 
classes. Among the prominent exhibitors 
were Lord Belper, FN. Smith, Esq., Mrs. 
Walter Evans, and Sir Charles Markham. 
Another prominent exhibitor was Mr. G. 
Potter, of Derby, who has shown in this show 
for 47 years, and he again had the pleasure of 
gaining first prize in the members’ class for 
a group of Chrysanthemums. William Barron 
and Sons, Ltd., of Barrowash, staged a@ 
magnificent general display, the outstanding 
feature of which was a-collection of Roses, 
attributed to the stock from which these are 
worked. Bakers, Ltd., of Wolverhampton, 
and the City Road Nurseries, Derby, also put 
up very good exhibits. The R.H.S. bronze 
Banksian medal was awarded to Mr. W. 
Lockie and ‘the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
medal to Mr. R. Collard. 


The Thame Agricultural Association had a 
splendid horticultural section at their show 
last month. A tent 120 feet long was filled 
with table decorations effectively displayed. 
Mr. Chas. V. Sales, head gardener at Aston 
Rowant House, who was awarded the Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED medal, had two ex- 
tremely fine displays, one of vegetables and 
fruit and the other of flowers, which were 
greatly admired by a large crowd of visitors. 

The Isle of Wight Horticultural Association 
Show proved an immense success, and was 
visited by many thousands.. No charge was 
made for admission, but over £50. was 
dropped into boxes at the door. Mr. Lobjoit, 
from the Ministry of Agriculture, opened the 
exhibition, and said it was a credit to 
any show in~ England. Mr. .W. Burden 
secured the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal 
‘ for six dishes of Apples, which were probably 
the finest ever staged in the Island. 

The Newcastle and District Horticultural 
Society have joined hands with the Northern 
Apple Society, and introduced Chrysanthe- 
mum classes for the purpose of recommencing 


the Newcastle Chrysanthemum Show, which 
was closed down during the war.- A joint 
Apple and Chrysanthemum show will be held 
at the Church Institute, Neweastie-on-Tyne, 
on: November toth and “11th, and will be 
opened by the Lord Mayor and Professor Gil- 
christ. 
North,” by Mr, C. W. Mayhew, Horticulture 
Instructor, Northuntberland C.C., is included 
in the programme. Mr. Mayhew will also 
stage a special exhibit of Apples, and show 
examples of diseases. He will be prepared 
to answer questions and give advice during 
the show. 

The Bournemouth Horticultural Society’s 
Show on October 24th and 25th was a very 
fine one, and one of the best in the history 
of the society.” There was a record~ number 
of entries, and the Chrysanthemums, Carna- 
tions, Orchids, and flowers generally were of 
a very high character. The fruit exhibits 
were excellent and competition very keen. 
The exhibition was opened by the Countess 
of Malmesbury, and her ladyship was sup- 
ported by the Mayor (Alderman C. H. Cart- 
wright) and the Mayoress. The attendance 
was very good indeed, and established a re- 
cord. We understand that everything points 
to a financial success. The exhibits for the 
class for which the ‘‘ G. I.”? medal was offered 
(vegetable collection) were of a high character. 

The Hebden Bridge Chrysanthemum 
Society Show will be held to-day (November 
11th), not 18th as stated recently. A challenge 
cup to be competed for amongst local growers 
and a gold medal are included among the 
prizes. 


The twenty-fourth annual show of the Bide- 
ford Society was the best on record. Silver 
cups and prizes to the value of £75 drew an 
entry of 700 exhibits, about 100 in excess of 
last year. Apples and Pears were a feature 
of the show, the entries in these two classes 
numbering 210, most of which were of a high 
quality. Like the fruit, the flowers made a 
fine display, and included some especially 
choice specimens. An interesting feature was 
the exhibitiom of museum cases of pests and 
diseases, indicating appropriate remedies. 
This section was under the charge of Miss 
Edna Gunnell, Horticultural Superintendent 
for the Devon County Council. Tihe “ G.I.” 
medal was secured by Mr. H. Page (gardener 
to Miss Dunn) for a splendid group of miscel- 
laneous’ Chrysanthemums. Mr. G._ Park- 
house, who has been Secretary of the Society 


for 30. years, has resigned, and is succeeded > 


by Mr. H. Page. 


There were ten classes of Chrysanthemums 
at the Brixton, Streatham, and Clapham Hor- 
ticultural Society Show, and the blooms ex- 
hibited were of a good standard. The special 
prize for the premier Japanese among ama- 
teurs went to Mr. F. H. Proctor (with an 
orange, well-massed. Majestic), who was 
awarded the ‘‘ G.J.’? Medal, and in the open 
classes to Mr. H. Banks (for mauve-coloured 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. _ 


A lecture on ‘* Apple Culture in the — 


November 11, 1922. 
Mrs. Gibson of the Medusa class). Mr. W. J. 
Stenning was the winner of the prize offered 


to-the amateur securing most points. “Con- 
trary to usual custom, the open classes at- 


tracted more entries than did those for ama--~ - 


teurs, and, if anything, the vegetables were 
a shade better in the classes first named. ; 


There were 21 competitors in the Wools- 


_thorpe Potato competition, and they produced 


from. 1 Ib. of seed each.a total of 2,096 Ibs. ~ 


+ 


9 ozs. The leading six competitors showed ~~ 


167 Ibs., 163 lbs., 147 Ibs., 131 Ibs., 129 Ibs., 
and 129 Ibs.. The lowest was 50 lbs, 7 0zs., _ 


and the six heaviest weighed 9 Ibs. 10 0zs. 


The average weight for each lb. was 995 Ibs. 


Wantage Chrysanthemum and — Fruit 
Society held a successful show, all three sec- 
tions containing first-class exhibits. The- 


palm, however, must be given to the fruit; — 


one of~the members of the Horticultural Col-— 
lege, Reading, who visited the show, stated 
it was the finest exhibit he had ever seen. 
Mr. A. Town (gardener to Mrs. Jessing) se- 
cured the “ G.J.’? Medal for a splendid col- 
lection of vegetables. Mr. Geo. Johnson (gar- 
dener to Sir Mortimer Singer) secured the 


silver Challenge Cup presented by Mrs, Jess- — 


ing, for eight vases of really wonderful 
blooms. Mr. Town was a good second, — 


This year’s autumn show of the Limpsfield 


Gardeners’ Society brought together a fine _ 


variety of vegetable~ exhibits, particularly 
Potatoes. 
which the society has had since its formation 


The display was one of the best 4 


33 years ago—quality, size, and colour-being $ 


of a very high standard. The President’s — 


Challenge Cup (presented by Mr. C. Leveson- 
Gower, J.P.) was won for the third time in — 


succession by Mr. C. A. Fane, and thus be- — 


otal 


comes his property. Another Challenge Cup, — 
presented by Mr. E. Strong for the gardener ~ 


with not more than one assistant gaining 


te 


most points, went to the secretary. of the | 


society, Mr. A. J. French. Three cottagers, ~ 


Messrs. Rackham, Collins, and Sales, tied — 
with 16 points each in the competition for — 


Dr. Bentley’s Cup. Mr. P. Holder secured — | 


the award for the best kept cottage garden, — 


and the‘ G.1.’’ Medal went ¢o Mr. G.-Sales 


for a splendid collection of Potatoes. 
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“Gardening Illustrated ” a 
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Bournemoutu HorticuturaL  Socrery: — 
Mr. H. C. Bishop, collection of vegetables. 


BIDEFORD HorTicuLTuRAL Sociery :. Mr. H.— 


Page, Chrysanthemums. ea Se oe 


Liptincton Foop PRopucTION ” Society :— 


Mr. John Cook, best exhibit in show. 


BOUGHTON MONCHELSEA. GARDENERS 1a 
Socitety.—Mr. J.-Feaver. Potatoes. ~~~ . 
FRIERN BARNET ALLOTMENT HoLpers. M 


















OMEET “AEL” 
STOVE. 


for 


SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
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THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST: 
ALL HAND MADE. 


ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 


State quantities and sizes required, and have 
“Carriage Paid” quotations, or write for 
Price List—FREE 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham. 








This well-known Stove burns ANTHRACITE, 
COKE, or CINDERS. 


Moist Heat. No Injurious Fumes. 


BOILERS and Hot-water apparatus of every 


size and description. : 


‘© 12-HOURS” STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


(Heating Engineers), ~ 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


The “Challenge” Hot Water Heating Apparatus 
For OIL or GAS. 
Double Heating Tubes. 
Larger Heating Surface. 
Small Expenditure of 
Fuel. From 42/-. Also 
the ‘Midnight Sun” 
24-hr. Stove, Zi/-, Lists 
Free. Full Catalogue 2d. 
W. POORE & CO., 
st: 52, Queen Victoria St., 
London, E.C.4.. — 


WATERPROOF~ 

FLEXIBLE 

and STEEL 

STRANDED ~ 
“Every Mile Saves You Money 


~ 


Very strong, cheap, and long lasting. Ideal for 
training Peas, Beans, Hops, Fruit Trees, Toma 
toes, pergolas, espaliers, arches, wiring of green — 
houses, tying up for.transit, and many other . 


useful jobs. Cash price-per mile, 19/6 (fuil 1,760 

yds.); or 2-mile drums (3,520 yds. ), thicker quality, 

34/9. Drums are free. Send for trial lot or 
samples to-day!! Satisfaction certain !! 


174, SE ‘3 
DAVID GREEN & SON GY Tea 
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VEGETABLES. 
ROOM FLOWERS. 
BEES. BIRDS. 


FRUIT. 
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“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATER” 
tered at the General Post O 
paper. The Offices are at 8, 
London, H.C. 4. 


ARR’S CLEARANCE SALE OF SURPLUS 


MAY -FLOWERING TULIPS, Hyacinths, Daffodils, 
Early Tulips, Trises, Polyanthus, Narcissi, ete. All selected 
bulbs in fine condition at greatly reduced prices. List on appli- 
cation. —BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W C. 2. 


OBBIE & CO., LTD., Royal Seedsmen, 


Edinburgh, will send a copy of their 1923 Catalogue and 
Guide to Gardening, free, if this paper is mentioned. 


LLWOODII AND CARNATIONS (all varie- 


as a News- 
ouverie Street, 








ties).—Every plant a peenen. and at a moderate pricesA, 


Our Catalogue free. — BLYTH HAMLING, Grove Park, 


Nurseries, Chiswick, W. 4. 





: - Q0oTCH SEED POTATOES, Selected Stocks 


ae 





Saw 








® 
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at. moderate prices. Descriptive List of 30 of the best and 
newest varieties post free. 
THYNE & SON (Dept. G.I.), Dundee. 


_ (JURYSANTHEMUMS, 600 Op-to-date Vars. 


—Purchasers wanting reliable Cuttings or Plants should 
send for my 40-page Catalogue, including Dahlias, Carnations, 
Zonals, Pelargoniums, etc., ete. Tllustrated with trophies won, 
1920-1921. Post free. — H. WOOLMAN,. F.N.C.S., Shirley, 
nr. Birmingham. ~ 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 


‘HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, &c. No emptying 
of cesspools; no solids; no open filter beds; everything 
ppuptersrorad and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. 

AM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 





* Westminster. 


IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, ROSES, VINES, 


Figs, Oranges and Orchard House trees are of first-class 
quality, and a large and select stock is always on view. Inspec- 
tioninvited. Price list post free on application —THOS. RIVERS 
& SON, LIMITED, The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


ETS FOR POULTRY ENCLOSING.—Extra 


stout, small mesh, oiled and tanned, 25 yds. by lyd., 2s.6d. ; 
25 by 2, Pe carriage paid, Samples free.—G. JARRETT, Net- 
maker, R ye. ; 


ELLS’ CATALOGUE OF CHRYSANTHE- 


MUMS Now Ready, post free on application. —W. 
WELLS & CO., Merstham, Surrey. 


VEGI Sas RS ie St Ra 
YRETHRUMS, double, flower when blooms 


are scarce, 6 distinct varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 12, 4s. 6d., paid.— 
GEO. BLIGH, Runeton-Holme Nurseries, King’ s Lynn, Norfolk, 


ig regis- 


OW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
KELWAY’S LOVELY PONIES 


and the 
KELWAY COLOUR BORDERS, 
which include our world-famous Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, 
Lupins, Gaillardias, Phloxes, Pzeonies, &c. 
Fine collection of Flowering Shrubs and Roses, now ready. 
Write for escriptive Catalogues to— 


ees & SON, The Royal Horticulturists, 


Langport, Somerset. 


ge 


GARDEN CATALOGUE for 1923 is 


Now Ready. Post free to all who have gardens. 
Profusely illustrated, and contains particulars of 
the newest and best strains of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Lawn Seeds, Bulbs, 
Fertilisers, etc. 


EBB AND SONS, LTD., The King’s Seeds- 


men, Stourbridge. 


REY WATERWORN LIMESTONE 
ROCKERY (Arnside, Westmorland), the Finest Rockery 
Stone.—Sole selling Beets HERBERT BROOK,- 40, Valley 
Road, Streatham, S.W. 
ARD YORK STONE GARDEN PAVING 


(new and old), crazy or rectangular, Coping, Walling, etc., 
delivered anywhere.—HERBERT BROOK, 40, Valley Road, 
Streatham, S.W. 16. Quarries, Brighouse, Yorks. 

M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, Winter 
Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


OWE-& GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex, 


Hadiolus, Border Carnation, and Tris Specialists. Winners 
of the Foremarke Silver Challenge Cup for Gladioli, and many 
awards for Carnations and Irises. Pedigree quality only. 


ANTHRACITE. 


SMOKELESS. DURABLE. CLEAN. 


Guaranteed suitable for Central Heating 
purposes and Horticultural use. Low Cost. 
Immediate delivery.. Truckloads to any station. 


W. H. ESSERY & CO., Ltd., SWANSEA. 


STABLISHED 1843.—Glasshouses, Frames, 


Boilers, Pipes, Painting, Repairs JAMES GRAY, Ltd., 
20m, Danvers Street, Chelsea, London. 


IGOROUS SCOTCH SEED POTATOES off 


very high lying heavy soil have proved themselves the ideal 
change of seed for the South. These are supplied in all varieties 
at keen prices. Special Quotations to Allotment Associations. 
—WILLIAM BUCHAN, Dept-O©, Midfield Farms, Dunferm- 
line, Scotland. 














| et Pages The Champion Decorative Rose-Grower 


—— 


are lated Meme RNa tied, De. a 


b= 


t 


— 


pak of England, 


ELISHA J. HICKS, M.O.N.RB.S., etc., 
Ses Seo: Horst, Brrxs. 


ANDERS, ST. ALBANS. 


Invite inspection of their Stock of Orchids. Suitable for 
ouse. 


.ESSERT GOOSEBERRIES.—White Lion, 


massive dessert Greengage Gooseberries, grand three and 
four-year-old bearing bushes, price 10s, 6d, and 12s. 6d. per doz. 
respectively, carriage paid —J AMES MAND, Alresford 


any 





& Lodge, | Shanklin, I. W. 


: _ FJERBAcEous BORDERS. — £1 and 10s. 





parcels. Surplus plants from well-known garden. Best 
varieties. State preferences. Carriage extra. — TROTTER, 


‘Brickendon Grange, Hertford. 


ate 
4) REF 


and Ornamental Garden Iron and 


’ 


Fibrous. Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


RON and WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 


Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
Wire Work of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel 
Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate lists. — 
BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 





Gey ‘‘PREMIER” BRIGHTON SEEDS. 
Absolutely best value. Unique and Practical 
Seed Guide post free. 

PREMIER SEED CO., Ltd., London Road, Brighton. 
HEAP WIRE CORD!!—1,760 yds. for 19s. 6d. 
New Government steel stranded mires and cotton covered 
Cord, exceptionally strong, yet pliable. Perfectly new. Ideal 
for tying up and binding jobs, temporary fencing, training fruit 


trees, Peas, Raspberries, etc. Get free samples and special list 
of bargains. —GOVT. STORES, 175, Seymour Road, Lytham. 


NEMONES. — Winter-flowering (continuing 

till May). Strong plants in bud, scarlet or mixed, moss 

packed, carriage paid, ds. dozen,_GEORGE MACLACHLAN, 
Kerswell, Cullompton, Deyon. 


RIOR’S COLCHESTER ROSES, Fruit Trees, 


Shrubs, Dahlias, Alpines, Herbaceous, Carnations, Gladioli. 
Catalogue, containing cheap collections, free. —D. PRIOR & 
SON, LTD., Colchester. 


ORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 


and Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, 
steps.and wall coping, tockery 
GEO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


REENHOUSES AND ALL OUT-BUILD- 


INGS made watertight by applying Cuirass Putty Com- 
pound and Cuirass Liquid Proofing applied.cold. Send _ for 
particulars from the Manufacturers—Mzssrs. CUIRASS PRO- 
DUCTS, LTD., Bake ie | Department, 69, Victoria Street, 














London, S.W..1 


UTTON’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE of 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc., for 1923 is 
now published, All lovers of the Garden showld 
secure a’copy. Contains over 230 coloured and 
black and white illustrations of the best varie- 
ties of Flowers and Vegetables. 


& SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 


ATERER’S GOLD MEDAL RHODODEN- 


DRONS and Azaleas, rare Hardy Shrubs, Roses, Fruit 
Trees (300,000), Alpines in pots, Perennial Irises (250,000), — 
JOHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey; 
Twyford, Berks ; and London. 


BAUTIFUL FLOWER BORDERS.—Descrip- 


tive list of Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, 80 distinct kinds, 
from 3s. doz. clumps. Bulbs, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Roses. Lists 
free.—F. H. JONES, Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


SE sae 











J WOOD, Rock and Water Gardens, 
fi Formal and Rose Gardens, 
: 56, Fitzroy St., Pleasure Grounds, etc. 
London, W. l, Advisory visits. 
and at Leeds. Send for terms. 
LPINES, ROCK PLANTS, SPECIALITY. 


—Lists free._TERRY LEE, F.R.H.S., 16, Morden Road, 
Stechford, Birmingham. 


DOOR AE Cy 278 WEEE Se ee ee 
LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. oe 
UPINS.—Downer’s New Lupin polyp., glorious 
new colours, strong growers. Numberless letters of appre- 
ciation. Plant now; blossom in May. 4s. doz. Downer’s new 
Gaillardia, fine strain of scabiosa caucasica, 4s. doz. Carriage 


extra. Write for list—DOWNER, Drayton Manor Nursery, 
Chichester. 


WELLS, JUNR., Hardy Plant Nur- 


« series, Merstham, Surrey, "will send his Herbaceous and 
Alpine Catalogue free on application. 


COTTISH SEED POTATOES, Class 1, 
lowest prices.—J. & J. RAE, Heck, Lockerbie, Scotland. 


EAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Rhododendrons, ‘ Alpines,” Herbaceous Perennials, etc. 
Catalogue on application. —REUTHUE, Keston, Kent. 


HLOX, DELPHINIUMS, & MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES.—Up-to-date-€ollections. All-the latest novel- 








at 











ties. List free-—-REUTHE, Keston, Kent. ASS 
ECONOMY. EFFICIENCY. 
OVOIDS 
(Cymric” Brand). 


For Horticultural, Central Heating, and House- 

hold Purposes, ete. Smokeless, Clean. Great 

Heating and Durable Qualities. | Exceptionally 
Tow cost. Truck loads all stations. 


S. HOWEL BEVAN, 41, Wind Street, Swansea. 
HOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Our 


new Catalogue of over 700 varieties including 50 novelties for 
1923; also including finest Dahlias, Pelargonium, Xc., is now 
ready, post free on application. J. W. COLE & SON, The 
Nurseries, Peterborough. 


AYERS, Rosarian, Malvern.—Standard Roses, 


superb plants, 36s. ; Climbers and Dwarfs, in variety, 12s. 
dozen. All splendidly rooted. Satisfaction guarante ed. 








AVES for GARDEN PATHS. 

Buy. direct from the Quarries. 

STONE JOSEPH BROOKE & Sons. 

PAVING Hipperholms, i Halitax, Yorks. 
ndon ce: 


65, Victoria St., Westminster, 8. W. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 





—‘Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s, 6d. per 
gal., cans extra. ‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 71b. tins, 4s. 3d., post free; I4Ib. tins, 


5s. 6d. each. Carriage extra, tins free. — Full particulars from 
W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. 


oe 


1B | 


BAO) Sy ON GARDENING (all branches), 


Horticulture, and every other conceivable subject, 
Secondhand and new. 1,000,000 vols in stock. Books sent 
on approval. Catalogne 278 free: mention wants or in- 
terests. Books purchased, — FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross 
Road. London 


TA DD ART Ls RT 

APANESE BOWL GARDENS. — Miniature 

Figures, Pagodas, Hnts, and Bridges, complete sample 

get, 7s. 6d. New List post free. —-FERREST & WARD, 
9-10, St. Mary Hill, B.C, 3. = 

ENTIANA ACAULIS, good’clumps, Primula 


Cashmiriana, flowering crowns, 6s. doz, Also other Rock 
Plants and Herbaceous, same price.—Apply Mrs. STAMER, 
Underhill, Oswestry. 


LEARANCE BUSH ROSES.—We have for 


sale over 100,000 extra strong Bush Roses, which we offer 
in collections of 30 in 10 different sorts for only £1, free 
to destination. — VAN KESTEREN BROS., Nurserymen, 
Hillegom, Holland. 


AVE THE RAIN WATER. —Strong, sound, 
chestnut wood Wine Casks, about 120 gall. capacity; make 
splendid waterbutts, or, cut in half, fine plant tubs. Price 
20s. each, net cash, f.o.r London.—FLETCHER, FLETCHER, 
& CO., LTD., Vibrona Laboratories, Holloway, London, N. 7. 
ENCING.—Wired Chestnut. Cheapest for all 


purposes. Large stock. Prompt despatch—LEWISHAM 
TIMBER CoO., Ltd., S.E. 13. 


| AINIT, 9s.; Steamed Bone Meal, best quality, 
14s, 6d.; Superphosphate, 10s. 6d.; Basic Slag, 8s. 6d.; 
All carr. paid.—CHAS. 

















Sulphate of Ammonia, 23s. 6d., cwt, 
ORME & CO., Swinton, Rotherham. 


IRELEGGED WOOD LABELS.—So handy, 


no rot, no lost names, also hang at once. 25, mixed, 2g. 
100, 6s. 6d., post free. -WEBSTER’S, Florists, Stock, Essex. 


GEEDS, PEDIGREE STRAINS.—Government 


Germination Guaranteed, All the leading varieties at 
keenest cash prices. Scotch Seed Potatoes, King Edward, Great 
Scot, etc., 10s. cwt. Shallots, 14 Ibs., 9s. 6d., carr. paid, Onion 
sets, Potato Onions, Garlic, 1s. 3d 1b. 64-Page Catalogue free, 
with culture instructions of Bulbs, Seeds, Roses, Fruit Trees, 
Alpines, Ferns, Cacti, Gardening Books and Tools. Fertilizers, 
Bamboo Canes, Garden Sundries etc. — ELLISON’S, West 
Bromwich. Established 1890. Shallot seed, 6d per packet. 


YCOTCH RASP. CANES.—Superlative, 10s. ; 
Norwich Wonder, 8s. ; Mitchell's Sempers, earliest and the 
best flavoured fruit on the market, 6s.; Bamforths, 6s.; Ant- 
werps, 4s. per 100, Excellently grown canes. Special quotations 
for quantities. Apply—D. & E. PETRIE, Fruit Growers, Long- 
forgan, Dundee. 
nae ene MANUREsS. — Price Lists and 
information as to use supplied by— W. SHIRLAW, 169, 
High Street, Tonbridge. 


SITUATIONS VACANT & WANTED. 
iene GARDENER wanted to take charge of 


greenhouses, assistance given; must be experienced in all 
greenhouse work. Country house; lodgings available near, — 
Write ADVERTISER, Box 565, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
OURNEYMAN (22) seeks Situation, inside ; 
e 7 years’ experience fruit, plants; good refs.; state wages; 
Bothy preferred.—MANNING, Dullingham, Newmarket, Cambs. 
HE EARL OF LUCAN, having closed Lale- 
ham House, recommends advertiser for electric light, 
estate carpenter, painting, glazing, etc., or fill time in garden ; 


























married; Home Counties preferred; 20 years’ experience, — 
OVENDEN, Laleham House, Staines. 

SITUATION required as UNDER - GAR- 

DENER, for improving; age 27; six years’ experience; 


good references.—G. WOODWARD, Vicarage Cottage, Tiden- 
ham, Chepstow, 


‘TOURNEYMAN (22), outside; 
e ences; five years’ general experience ; 
bothy.—R. TERRY, Hatchford Park Gardens. 





refer- 
state wages, with 
Cobham, Surrey. 


good 








SMALL ADVERTISEME 


Two Lines (fourteen words) Two Shillings: 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


AUCTION SALES BY — 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
Every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, & FRIDAY. of 


ROSES, AZALEAS, & RHODOS., 
Herbaceous & Rock Plants, 


FRUIT TREES, 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
BULBS, etc., at 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, *Phone: BANK 857. 





“ HYWATERMARK.” 


SCABIOSA 
CAUCASICA. 


Single pale blue; great 
beauty. Flowers 5 to 6 
months; ideal for cutting, 


Strong, hardy plants, 6s. dozen; also 
white form, 8s. dozen, carriage paid. 


BURBERRYS’ 
“ EVERYWHERE” COAT 


The industrious man’s coat; 
for sport, garden, farm, study, 
workshop or office, 


Combines ease, comfort and 
pocket convenience by many 
new and useful artifices, 


Made from Burberry Gabardine 
or Iweeds,, weatherproof yet 
air-free, the “Everywhere” is a 
coat which most men have been 
%, seeking for years, 

» PRICE FROM £4 4s. 0d. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


BURBERRYS Ltd., Haymarket, : 


LONDON, S.W. 1. 


TESTIMONIAL, 


Stafford, 
18th November, 1928, 





























Gentlemen, 
Your stove has been most satis- 
| factory, purchased second-hand 
18 years ago, worked well until 
last week, now requires new front. 
Yours truly, 
G. M, 





illustrated Price List Free, 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, Lro. 








DENNIS IRON WORKS, 4 
STOURBRIDGE. ; § 
NT ORDER FORM. | | 
every additional line (or portion) One Shilling. a 
i} : 



























Dont 
SO 
“Ferti fi zer” 

SAY 


(CLAY'S; 





For Every Man a Garden and for Eve 


CLAY’S F 


Order (except TINS). 














For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
The above form, together with remittance, should reach the Advertisement Mana 


ger, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
not later than Wednesday morning for inserti 


on in the current week’s issue. 


ry Garden 
The World’s Famous 


ERTILIZER 


Sold Everywhere in Tins at 10d. & 1s. 6da.; and in BRANDED & SEALED : 
BAGS :—7 lbs., 3s. 9d.3 14 Ibs., 6s, 6d.; 28 lbs., 118.3 56 lbs., 20s.; 112 Ibs., 368.3 
or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom for Cash with 
Every Tin, Bag and Seal bears the Trade Mark—>= 


Cray 6Son.ManureMrs.¢ BoneGrushers Stratford,London, E.[5 
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December 30, 1922. 
Winter 
Wash 


(Improved Caustic) 


When considering the purchase of a dressing 
for dormant fruit trees and bushes, please 
remember the merits of XL ALL Winter Wash. 
It thoroughly cleanses and prepares the trees 
and bushes for’ a clean, healthy start in the 
spring, greatly minimising an early attack of 
insects. XL ALL Liquid Nicotine Insecticide 
provides the finest winter dressing for Vines, | 
Figs, Peach Trees, and Plants. 


Please order from your Nurseryman, . 
Seedsman, or Florist. } 
f 
‘ 
















MANUFACTURER— 


G. H. RICHARDS, 224, Bcrough High st, | 


GARDENING | 
QUERIES and | 
ANSWERS 


j 
are inserted free of | 4 
charge in our pages. 





The Name and Address of the sender | 
is required in addition to any nom de 
plume under which the query appears. 


Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added to each. 


No queries answered by post. { 
The advice of our Experts — 
s: is at your disposal. :: 
ADDRESS: 


The Editor, “Gardening Illustrated,” | { 
8, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.c. | 4 
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~ TRANSPLANTED 


forest Trees Hedging Plants 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BEECH, common, 12-15 and 12-18 ins. 
BROOM, white, transplanted. a IN 2, 
‘= ae tes you: transplanted. hi “by aS rs 4 
; . native, 1-1} ft. and 14-2 ft. his d o 
LAURELS, 9-12 in., 1-1} ft., 14-2 ft., and2-24 ft. sod AT a oh od wer ib 
GORSE, transplanted. SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 
HORN BEAM, 12-15 in. and 2-23 ft. In the form of a leaf mould, ready for use at any time, in the same way, and for all purposes that stable manure is put. Goes 
LAVENDER, blue. further (4 bushels equalling 15 cwts.), gives better result, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. 
QUICKT'HORN, 1-1} ft., 1}-2 ft., 2-24 ft., 2}-3 ft. A Beautiful Free Booklet giving full particulars and testimonials sent on receipt of postcard. 
PRIVET OVALIFOLIA, 1-1} ft., 14-2 ft., 2-25 ft. pe BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BACS, CONTAINING CUARANTEED ANALYSIS. “3& 
RHOOODENDRON PONTICUM, 9-12 in., Oash Prices, including Bags: Small (about 1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 5 Large, 339; 

1-14 ft., 14-2 ft., 2-24 ft. 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 120/- 
RHODODENDRONS, named kinds, second Carriage Paid to any station within 25 miles of London, including delivery within free delivery radius of Railway 

quality, 1-14 ft., 14-2 ft. Company. 6d. per bag extra for every 50 miles or part beyond. 

CHEAP TO CLEAR. WAKELEY BROs. & GO., Ltd, 71, BANKSIDE. LONOON, Ss.E 1 
SCOTCH FIRS. 9-12 in., 1-14 ft., 14-2 ft., 2-24 ft. ca 
TRANSPLANTED. FINE STUFF. 
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SPRUCE FIR, 9-12 in. and 12-18 in. 

SITKA SPRUCE, 12-18 in., 18-24 in. t es 
Grown at a greater distance apart Py & ‘ RY 
than is common in most nurseries. zs 

PRICES ON APPLICATION. ° ° 2 
Woking Nurseries, SURREY,| 3 i 
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King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford. 


ESTABLISHED 1785. ‘ 
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Invite Inspection of their 
Large and Varied Stock of 


ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 


ARD 


SHRUBS, 


FOREST TREES, CLIMBERS 
(Including their Celebrated Clematis), 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 


HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 
200 Acres of Stock to Select from. 
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BASKET WORKS 


90 % of the Employees are Disabled 
Ex-Service Men. 
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Fruit Trees—Rose Trees 


Descriptive Catalogue post free on demand. 
Inspection Invited. 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


(Estd. 1830), 
The Nurseries, HOUNSLOW, MDX. 


-|BURBAGE ROSES. 


‘All growing in our own Nurseries 
at Burbage. List of 1000 Old and 
New varieties now ready, post free 
on application. 
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Makers of al! Kinds of 


Baskets & Hampers 


MARKET GARDEN, :: :: 
FRUIT AND FLOWER, 
COMMERCIAL, LAUNDRY, 
HOUSEHOLD AND FANCY. 


WICKER CHAIRS & TABLES 


For House and Garden. 
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Catalogues Free on Application. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


A LEADING FEATURE. 


MASKELL’s HOP MANURE 


is the best substitute for stable manure is cleaner to use 
and gives much better results. 66 lbs. 4-; lewt., 6/=; 
2 cwt., 11/=; 4 cwt., 20/+; 10 cwt., 45/-; 1 ton, 80/-, 
In bags and delivered free 60 miles, over that add 6d. per 


ewt. for each 60 miles or part. All manures supplied, zr 
large or small quantities. Booklets free from— E L p H [ N ] U M S 
SCOTCH SEED POTATOES, | 


MASKELL’S, LTD., Dept. G.L., 
: Dirlet Road, West Ham, E. 15. Dwarf Perennial. 

Class 1, from the famous Dunbar District, irleton Koa es m 15 tic tgilhe re ips SKY BLU E. 
For Forcing or the Border. 


are unbeatable. 
Dexoriptive Catalogue G.I. free if you mention this paper. TO p R 0 T E C YOUR GARDEN Wie Ss Steere Rr 
I PLANT NOW. Also Mixed Varieties. ist of Prices on app! h 

Ser eR ST ERSTE EE gandbank Nursery, 
BLACK ILALIAN POPLAR, to form a Shelter- 


t will interest you. 
CHAS. T. SPENCE, Seed Potato Specialist. : : 

; hedge or Wind-break. Most effective and quickly grown. H erbert Vig ers, ores pipes, 
OUTTINGS :—1} to 2ft., 2/6 doz. ; 12/6 100; 1,000 for £3 10 0 


DUNBAR, SCOTLAND. 
(250 upwards 3 to4ft., 3/- doz. ; 15/- 100; 1,000 for £4 10 0 


at 1,000 rat 5 to 6 ft., 4/- doz.; 20/- 100; 1,000 for £6 10 0 
2 1 : oO as G L A Ss Ss Grae England & Wales(Scotland & Ireland 10% extra). POLES & STAKES FOR CAR DEN. 
Sepemetieess fr, Ons)s with Ofer tn Mul ———————_— Releored fir Poise cut in longias, Suraple, Housing, Penni 
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Write for Catalogue :— 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS, 


ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX. 








THE BURBAGE NURSERIES, LTD., 


near Hinckley, Leicestershire. 




















































lengths. ltolbuct. 2in.to2$in. 3in. Lo3hin. 4todin. 
ene tk ep | ie ae Set HO RTI CU LT URAL GLASS. aan oo. : ae He 6d. 28. oat 4s. Ud. 7s. 6d. 
9 1 dq. te qd. ‘ 16 1 18 20 dq. ; “ , al 5ft., 6ft., fb. : 2s. 6d. 4s. Od. 6s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
10, Os Sin. ao + , ue : } 33/- 56/- Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. Sft., 9ft., 1Uft..... 4s. Od. 6s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 13s. 6d. 
11 12 43 14 i JE 16 78 20, 22 All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to = 12ft. to 14ft. .... 6s. 6d. 98. 6d. 138. 6d. —- 178. 6d. 
’ gi 1 } Q25/e 41/- D4 ldin ’ } 34/- 57/- soundness and quality before dispatch. With Pointed end (for driving) add Se br dopa eee 
10i : i fF Dipped in Creosote preservative (recommended) 0G. OZ. an 
12,14x10in, 26/= 44/- | 20, 22, 24 J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, ower abet eae Sa eee Bt fey eae domi oo Od. 108; 
13,16xllin. - 27/= 50/= x 15in. 35/- 59/= 31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. COLEMAN & SONS, 4, CRANFIELD, @LETCHLEY. 
12, 14, 16, 18, 18, 20, 22, 24 36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. oes 
20, 22,24 30/- 54/- xléin. , 
x 12in. 20, 22,24x18in. 37/6 G61/- 


PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 18/6; 4 cwt., 10/-; 
3 cwt., G/=; 14 Ibs., 3/6. 


DIAMONDS, 8/6 and 12/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 1/6 and 2/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, 7Ib. lever tins, white, 10/*; 
ordinary colours, 9/- per stone. 


F. & T. ROSS, LTD., 
MYTON ST., HULL. ~ Estab. 1843. 


Assist Nature by using 
VICKERS’ GARDEN FERTILISER 


It is used extensively by Gardeners, Horticulturists, and Allotment 
Holders, and always gives complete satisfaction. 
CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 


PHOSPHATES. NITROGEN. | POTASH. 








A PERFECT PLANT FOOD FOR FRUIT, i Solupie | Buual to 


4 . itri | Equal to) 5, Sulphate 

FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE GARDENS. | ov°{%) | solupie Insoluble] Nitrogen Ammonia) Potash jog Potash 

. (Ke804) 

Sold by the leading Seedsmen, en Ses | vere Ral wae ore a 
Chemists, and Ironmongers. 187% 4, | 


THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
ALL HAND MADE. . 
ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 
State Seamed uh — peri. iad se 
“ Carriag id” quotations, or e 
© ‘Price List FREE 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham. 


Packed in sealed bags—7 lb., 2/-; 141b., 3/6; 281b., 6/6; 561b., 12/6; 1121b., 24/6 per bag. 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies write direct to— 
THOMAS VICKERS & SONS, Ltd., H Dept., Phosphate Works, WIDNES, LANCS. 
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When a GOOD ie is “brodeht to hed 


notice of a prudent man he will examine At. 


We have a GOOD thing. 
We know it | 


We want YOU to know it too. 


THE ‘FRUIT-GROWER’ 


Directory and Handbook | 


(Now Published, Price 10/-, post free, cash with ord 
is the BEST of its kind. oteq 


LET GS SEND. VYOUECOPY FOR PERUSAT, 


No Obligation to Purchase | 


An Offer to every inquirer 
who fills in the coupon below 











































































































































To BENN BROTHERS. LTD 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 






Please send, post free, and without obligation to purchase, 
a copy of THE “ FRUIT-GROWER’ DIRECTORY pets 
BOOK, 1923. 







If not returned within FIVE days of recerre = 5 Bree to 


send you the sum of ten shillings. 







(Signed) 


ark Mie Si LX Ee Se ewe ee oS VI Per Oe) Ot en CR 





Address 
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GUARANTEED 


ROSES AND PLANTS 











































DWARF ROSES, 1/- each, 10/- doz. STANDARD ROSES, 3/- each, 35/- doz. 
oe Those marked * can be supplied in Standards. 
ex. H. Cray *Edward Mawley *Cruss an Teplitz *La France *Mrs. A. Ward P. G. de Rohan 

“Aug. Hartmann “Earl of Cosport “Harry Kirk *Laurent Carle Mrs. CG. Norwood *Pharisaer 
“Arnold Jansen “Frau K. Druschki — | *Hugh Dickson *Liberty *Mrs. C. Shawyer *Princess Mary 
“British Queen Jisher Holmes *Hadley *L. C. Breslau *Mrs. J. Laing *Red Letter Day 
pupesranne *Gen. Jaqueminot *Juliet *Mme. A. Chatenay My Maryland *Richmond 
yGapt Hayward Gon MacArthur *K. A. Victoria *Mine. Ed. Herriot *Melody *Souv. de Ci. Pernet 
_Garoline Testout *G. Cc. Waud *Lady Ashtown *Mme. Leon Pain | *Ophetia *Ulrich Brunner 
_vovent Garden Geo. Dickson *Lady Hillingdon *Mme. Ravary | *Old Cold White Killarney 

Daily Mail Colden Ophelia *Lady Pirrie *Mme. S. Weber ~ *Prince de Bulgarie | *Willowmere 

Dean Hole A much larger selection is described in our Illustrated Catalogue. 

PILLAR OR RAMBLER ROSES. Up tosix feet long. Price 1/3 each, 12/- per doz. Extra Selected 1/6 each, 15/= per doz. 
Aviateur Bleriot Crimson Rambler Euphrosine Rubin Wedding Bells Blush Rambler 
Alberic Barbier Dorothy Perkins Coldfinch Tausendschon Philadelphia Thalia 
Aglaia Donay Hiawatha White Dorothy Perkins, Flower of Fairfield Veilchenbiau 
American Pillar Excelsa Lady Gay 

j - LARGE FLOWERING CLIMBING ROSES. Price—1/6 each, 15/- per doz. 
Caroline Testout Paul’s Scariet Climber Clory de Dijon Zepherine Drouhin Marquise de Sinety 
Captain Christy Marechal Niel Dr. van Fieet American Beauty Emily Cray 

CLEMATIS. PYRAMID BOX TREES | Guelder Rose, PAONIES. | DELPHINIUM. AMPELOPSIS VEITGHI 

2/- each, 21/- dozen. |Fine decorative trees. 1/- each, 10/- dozen.| 94 variaties large Large clumps, finest} 1/- each, 10/- dozen. 
Jackmanii, blue. 1 ft. to 5 ft. high. plants 10d. aneh colours, 9d. ea., 7/6 doz. | bo 
Ville de Lyon, carmine. Each, 1/6 to 5/- LOCANBERRIES. Q/- per doz. SPIREA | THE NEW WORLD 
Bima are. 7 coulhe, Strong Plants, 1/9 each, | Pink and Whit : RECORD 

pure white. WISTARIA SINENSIS.| — 18/- per dozen. LP dd cal oh riG-deceuke:| 

‘| 9/3 each, 22/6 dozen. /PRIVET (EVERGREEN), | 22. °2cb 7/6 dozen. | IGE VIOLAS. 

TULIP TREES. : Red Currants, 10d ; Thi 
Rhododendrons, ’ iF ine Bushy Pl STRAWBERRIES. | This new variety 
Strong trees, 5/- each. 2/6 to 5]. each. each, 8/- per dozen. ine Bushy Plants. | madame Kooi, the | flowers the whole win- 
Selected ,, 6/6 each. Laburnum Standards, |Black Currants, 10d. Doz. 100|largest strawberry in | ter and is a very bushy 
PHLOX 3/6 to 7/6 each 1! each, 8/- per dozen. 1—2 ft. ... 5/- 40/-|the world. Enormous| plant, blooming even 
AVA. ° 2—2h ft. ... 6/- 45/-|cropper. Plant now. | through the snow. Per 
In fine variety, strong|Hydrangea, 1/- each, | Gooseberries,1/3 each, |2}—3 ft. ... 7/- 50/-|12 for 2/6 ; 25, 4/-3| 12, 3/6; . 25,— 6/-; 

clumps, 9d. ea., 7/6dz.| 10/- dozen. 12/- per dozen. 3 ft. & over 8/- 60/-| 50, 7/6; 100, 12/6. 50, 10/-; 100, 18/6. 











All orders over 20/- carriage paid. Under 10/- add 1/-; from 10/- to 20/- add 1/6 extra. 
; GUARANTEE.—We guarantee all plants to be of first quality, and will return money if not satisfactory on arrival. Write for Descriptive Tilustrated Catalogue. 


THE HAMPTON PLANT CO., 5, NEW MALDEN, SURREY. 


OUR NURSERIES ARE AT SOUTH LANE, NEW MALDEN. 


HARDY FLOWERS DOBBIE’S — 
diGe se Paaa averse Catalogue and Guide to 


A Special Offer of strong flowering Plants 
at Reduced Prices for One Month only. 


es 
7 (6) - 2 4 arr. id. § rders, 1/- extra. 
BRATED ; rdersof 10 and ovor Cam, Paid, Salles orders extn Gardening. — 


folium rubrum, 6d. each, 4/6 doz. Alyssum saxatile, 4d. each, 

U ie E. &g wd /6 doz. Anchusa Opal, 6d. each, 4/6 doz. Aquilegia, fine — = — “ 
ix?) ! mixed hybrids, 6d, each, 4/6 doz. Anthemis Kelwayi, 6d. Z : PSST 4 

each, 5/- doz. Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), Amellus type, DOBBIE'S Send a Post Card 
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‘or all Garden Crops. Re he 8d. each, 6/- doz. ; other types, 6d. each, 5/-doz. Aubrietia SEMUNC LETALOLEE : 
ELM eteapeate doeteet practical experi- pg purpurea, 6d. each, 4/6 doz. Aubrietia, ex pots, to name, or Letter {0.< day 
ence in gardening—still first for quality and ad 8d. each, 7/- doz. Anemone Honorine Joubert, 6d. each, 5/- simply mentioning 
L ine. f doz. Campanula persicifolia alba, 6d. each, 5/- doz. Cam- 
results. Safe, Sure, and Lasting e pers 9 si 
‘ vane panula, Alpine varieties, to name, 8d, each, 7/- doz. Chier- 66 G d ° 99 
ASK your SEEDSMAN for ‘THOMSON’S. anthus Alloini, open ground, 4/- doz, Centaurea dealbata, ar ening, 
Vine, Plant, and Vegetable Manure—A per- 6d. each, 5/- doz. Chelone barbata, 6d. each, 5/-doz. Chrys- 
fect Food—1 cwt., 30/=; 56 1bs. L7/- 5 28 lbs., anthemum maximum, to name, 6d, each, 5/- doz. Coreopsis and you shall havea 
9/6; 14 1bs., 5/6; 71bs., 3/-; tins, 1/3 and grandiflora, 6d. each, 4/6 doz. Canterbury Bells, 3d. each, ee ' 
4 9d. Spécial Topdressing Manure—an ox i 2/6 doz. Digitalis, 3d. each, 2/6 doz, Doronicum Harpur copy tree: per return 
cellent stimulant—56 Ibs., 17/* ; 28 lbs., 9/6; Crewe, 6d. each, 5/- doz. Gaillardia grandiflora, 6d. each, 4/6 post. 
14 Ibs., 5/6; 7 lbs., 3/-; tins, 1/6. doz. Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 5d. each, 4/-doz. Helianthemums Sst 
Carriage paid on 28 1bs. and up. P " (Rock Roses), in pots, fine collection, 6d. each, 5/- doz. Helle- 
Write for our Free Booklet. # uy us pee Pa a Roses), ub heyy foeeEe d yore: 
Sole Makers: Wm. Thomson & Sons; ocket), 4d. each, 3/-doz. Hollyhocks, fine double, 6d. each, 
5 Scotland. 4/6 doz. Iris Germanica, named varieties, 8d. each, 6/6 doz. DO B sS | E & CO. Ltd . 
" Tnula glandulosa, 6d. each, 4/6 doz. Honesty, 3d. each, 2/6doz. 3 3 
Lune Se ey er Pupin}. 6d. ped oan Ag cape Seedsmen and Florists to H.M. the King, 
polyphyllus, 6d. each, 5/- doz. orget-me-Nots, Roya ue, 
9/- doz., 12/- 100. Forget-me-Nots, Ruth Fischer, ex pots; 6d. E Di N io U RG 4 c 
each, 5/- doz. Pzeonies, to name, 1/6 each, 15/- doz. Pansies, 
a gard show, 3d. each, 2/6 te Foppieay Lg ee 3/- 
doz. Phloxes, in variety, 8d. each, 6/- doz. inks, Mis. Sin- 7 pritt Aa ; ; ; 
kins, 4/- doz., 25/- 100. | Primroses, coloured hybrids, 4/- doz., When writing to 2 Advertisers please mention 
95/-'100. Primula Beesiana, 6d. each, 5/- doz. Primula - £*£Gardening Illustrated.”?’ 





Japonica, 6d. each, 5/- doz. Pyrethrums, named, single, 6d. 
each, 5/- doz. ; double, 8d. each, 7/-doz. Saxifraga, over 80 


et arieties t ffer, 8d. each, 7/- doz. Solidag Golde Wi gs, 
° Z| Faricties te orm ‘Statice latifolia, 6d. each, 5/- doz, , Sweet HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Sra 1 Scarlet Beauty, 3d. each, 2/6 d 
Villiams Pim eauty and Scarlet Beauty, 3d. each, ‘ /6 doz. Pics = 
i Violets, Asters, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pyre- 


1 ' 
iA Catalogue de Luxe! |!iredsiPeysccren vs 
gle. : Eas (ey ae e, 6d. each, 5s. doz. all- ? 
b - single, 4d. each, oz.; double, 6d. each, 5s. doz a thrums, and Genera! Collection. 















(ASE flowers, in variety, 1/- doz., 6/- 100. 
Is not an exaggerated description of Descriptive Catalogue ied Be ione mage other varieties ae | he a BNT = pun e for 
Ps M G d. B R f 1923 2 THE BARNHAM NURSERIES LTD., Oc ardens an razy Pavement. 
y arden oo or é 5 
; BARNHAM. SUSSEX. ROSES. Dwarf Climbing & Ramblers. 
FRUIT TREES and Bushes, Rasp- 


berries, Loganberries, & Strawberries. 


* Admittedly one of the finest gardening guides ! 
| published, and invaluable to all who take an 

1 interest and a pride in their garden. Secures 
| 2 copy NOW before ordering your Seeds. It | 
, will be sent you post free on application to— , 


| ALEXANDER & BROWN! 


(Dept. C), ? | 


Seedsmen, PERTH. : 


—————— | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS and PERPETUAL- 
FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 


Select List containing only the very 
best varieties sent free on request to: 


KEITH LUXFORD & CO., 
Sheering Nurseries, HARLOW, ESSEX; 
AND AT SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 













New Descriptive Catalogue on application to 


THOMPSON & MORCAN, 


IPswickKt. 


eae 
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H4 : HH 
# AING’S ACRE & 5 
H GOLD MEDAL fe | . ea 
Notes From Maidstone. | 
# FRUIT TREES 
mal Awarded premier honours at all the leading Exhibi- ———— 
i] tions in LG United Kingdom, and hare prediined : 2 
Fbla? > torqualttesteer ee oe ee STANDARD ROSES. 3 
] New Fruit Tree Catalogue, replete with * 
practical and reliable information, eal : : 4 
EP] FREE ON REQUEST. i] i] j 
CCA Re aes oer att AS GROWN Owing to the severe : 
aa } t 2 
: IN THE ROYAL PARKS. drought of last year 3 
Ee] KING S AGRE # S He] Standard Roses are ex- $ 
Hi NOTED FOR OVER A CENTURY FOR ma ceedingly scarce, but we : 3 
eal THEIR HARDINESS & RELIABILITY. are glad to say that our ; 
exes than UFial bites senkning keer eee $ stock came through very $ : 
Fe] mation, with Special collections for all purposes, al a h i} ¥ 
nal FREE ON REQUEST. 2 ] EJ well, and we Nave e 
Peg creer a reward eas 1 923 Cata ogue ¢ large selection of any ¢ 
EH H4 of the best varieties. 
Herbaceous and Border Plants NOW READY. Of Climbindeneses oat | 
ES Ee ae Post Free on application. | Dwarfs we also hold an | 
FREE ON REQUEST. a] immense stock, and shall 3 
H4 4 
KING'S ACRE He be glad to send our Cata- (i { 
FOREST & ORNAMENTAL logue to any applicants ~~ | 
oe TREES & SHRUBS. on receipt of a postcard. a 
FI The Best Value and Quality : . = 3 
obtainable. JOHN PEED & SON George Bunyard & Co., Ltd., “ 
[4] Useful List JustIssued. Free on Request. fy J The Royal Nurseries, z z 
FI SS Seedsmen & Nurserymen to H.M. the King, fe Maidstone. ol 2 
e 9 e me 
+1 King’s Acre Nurseries & : : 
Raiosis WEST NORWOOD, i 
+ EF He LONDON oe | 
es seit HEREFORD. es = oa) ; 
EEIBEIRH EH RYH ER | 
@ 





GLADIOLI. 


Finest possible Bulbs direct from the 













CHEALS' NURSERIES] p——sagg 









GROWER. Over 100 Acres, SE 
3 Per doz, CHEALS?’ Ornamental Trees and Shrubs in =: mat 
America, bright lilac rose, extras. a. great variety, Climbers, Forest Trees, etc. ae & 
large spikes ya fae SD CHEALS’ Roses, all sections, Lely 4 
Brenchleyensis, bright scarlet 1 9 CHEALS’ Fruit Trees, hardy, héalthy, | 
Halley, salmon-rose, earl 1 6 ee ena | 
i. y, salmon ; uy CHEALS’ Hardy Flowers for Borders, | 
L Immacula, pure white, fine Bogs, Rock Gardens, ete. § | 
for cutting 2 0 CHEALS’ Dahblias a speciality. @ ; 


Le Marechal Foch, bright pink. 

Flower twice as large as any 

other pink, extra Pi Se ree 
Liebesfevr (Love Fire), bril- 

liant scarlet, the finest scarlet 

gladielis; “4. 378 22 ee SG 
Prince of Wales, salmon-pink, 

fine large flowers, extra for 

forcings oan = Sees PAW) 
War, deep blood red, late ex.... 2 6 
White Giant, pure white, very 

large flower, without question 

the finest pure white gladioli... 3 0 
General Mixture Ss oom O 


CHEALS’ Seeds, Bulbs, and Sundries. 
Catalogues of each department free. 


oe WANTED 
500,000 PERSONS 
AT ONCE 


To read our New 

Garden Seed Guide 

and Catalozue for 
1923. 





5 | 
er 
4 
* 
z 


CHEALS, Landscape Gardeners & Garden 
Architects. Designs prepared and advice 
giveninany part. Illustrated Pamphlet free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd., 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 





It contains useful Cultural 

Hints and a List of all the 

best Vexetable and Flower 
Seeds and seed Potatoes. 


MAY WE SEND 
YOU ONE? 


POST FREE to all 
upon application. 
(Kindly mention this paper.) 


FIDLER & SONS 


Established 1856, 


READING. 






THE GREATEST COMBINED 
INSECTICIDE & FUNGICIDE 









Postage free ov cavviage paid for cash with order. 
Orders will be dealt with in votation. 


Frank H. Cooke, 


GOSBERTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 












In tins, § pint 1/6 to | gall, 11/6. 
Of all Seedsmen. 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. p), 
79, Queen Victoria Street, London 
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Gl. Presentation Medals 


ape Proprietors of Gardening Illustrated are again presenting to Local 
Horticultural Societies, Gardeners’ Associations, and_ responsible 
i organisers of Flower Shows handsome Bronze Medals, one of which will 


be allocated to each Society for competition among its exhibitors. 


OBJECT 
| OF THE 
G1. MEDAL 





xthe 


° 


To stimulate and pro- 
mote interest and 
enthusiasm among 
gardeners all over the 
country, 


% 


To create a spirit of 

emulation by providing 

members of local 

societies with an added 

~ inducement to produce 
their best. 


{ 
Uz] 


ig 





Certificate of Foard 








oe Agee . TERMS 

Gardening lilustrated 
fe Medal 1925. OF THE 
ae Ss Bee. AWARD 


~ eee Se eS ee i ee 


The medal and certifi- 
cate are enclosed in a 
SA CAOS ER TED T REN handsome yelvet lined 
— case, and are offered 
either as a first prize in 
one of the competitions, | 
or as a special prize 
for highest points, 
The medal becomes 
the property of the 


winner. 


aba 
ys 














' 1 
. Facsimile of G.I, Medal and Case. 








SECRETARIES OF SOCIETIES 


The 
EDITOR 


who have not already done so should apply 
at once for particulars and entry forms to 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


8, Bouverie Street, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


A BOOKLET or INTEREST 


to ail _ Gardeners who have 
a Greenhouse to heat. State 
size of house, and we will 
send price for com piete out- . 
fit ready 
to fit, 
and 
Booklet E 
free. 








BOILERS “eam 


Are used in the 
R.H.S. Gardens. 


38,000 Sold. 
C. P. Kinnell & Co, 


65, SOUTHWARK ST, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


HOBSON’S BARGAINS 


Further Reductions. 
PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete seo- 
tions with best quality 





planed, tongued, and 
grooved boards on 
strong framing; roof 
covered with felt over 
planed, tongued, and 
a grooved boards; door 
ape Aes : mavng 
; : inges, , Key, an 
Copyright registered. belts otc. 
GASH WITH ORDER. 
Size. Price Floor. Treating with 
116 Croopclenz: 
6ft.by4tt. .. £446 .. ee bs 
7 ft. by 5 ft. .. 6050s Ss 8/= 
8ft. by 6ft. .. 620 19/< 10/- 
9ft. by 7 ft. .. 760 29/- 11/- 
10 ft. by 8 ft... 8 26 36/= 12/6 
12ft.by8ft. .. 9 6 6 40/- 14/- 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue No. 88, showing all kinds of portable Wood and Iron 
Buildings with testimonials,post free. Kindly state requirements 


J. T. HOBSON @ CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Bulldings, 
Established 80 Years, BEDFORD. 


Works, 9 acres. 


Stourbridge Heating Apparatus, 


REDUCED 
PRICES, 


—. 





IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 


Send P.C. for List and 
Quotation, stating 
size of Greenhouse to 
Sole Makers: 

STOURBRIDGE. 


HOURS 
BOILERS 


J. & W. WOOD (Dept. H.), 





[Published by BENN BROTHERS, Lrp., at their Offices, 


é 




















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


Garden Frames, Fencing Posts, 
Drinking Troughs, 

Pig Troughs, Paving Stone, 

Garden Edging, Fence Walls. 

Buildings of any description. 


ABDON CLEE STONE 




















QUARRY CO., LTD., 


-DITTON PRIORS, BRIDGNORTH, 
SALOP. 





PRATTEN’S. 
DON'T BUY 


a Greenhouse only half 
finished, First enquire if 
roof is made in sections. 
i@| If not, it will cost you 
s@| four times the amount 
to erect, 


MADE IN 6 COMPLETE SECTIONS.”* f 
_ Red Deal Timber, dovetailed ‘and tenoned — 
together, painted, and complete with 21 6z.-glass. 











Long. Wide. Price. Long. Wide. Price. 
9ft. 6ft. £15 6 0 12ft. 8ft. £1900 
10ft. 7ft. 1796 15ft. 10ft. 2750 





Carriage Paid. Send for 84 page Catalogue, 


Portable Buildings from £5, Bungalows, £56. 
Sali Garden Frames, £2 16s. Poultry Houses, £2. 


F, PRATTEN & CO.,"3°"5" BATH 


sg NORTON 













x ee 
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= HEATING ~~ 
>PARATUS AS FIXED, 





TENANT'S FIXTURE 
supplied with any arrangement of pipes by the firm with 
50 years’ experience of Greenhouse Heating. 


Send for List and name of nearest retailer, 


JONES & ATTWOOD, LTD., 


Premler Boller Works, - 
STOURBRIDGE. 


PROTECTION 


One million yards damaged Canvas, 40 in. 
wide, 50-yard roils, 8s., carriage paid. 4 roll 
lots f,0.r. Preston, 14d. per yard. Secure now. 
Ideal for protection against frost, shading, 
etc. Cannot be repeated once stockiscleared. . 


EMPIRE NETTING CO., FOSTER’S SQ., PRESTON 






have an established reputation as the most effective 
for Greenhouse Hot-water Installations. They ensure 
even temperature, combined with long-burning (not less 
than 12 hours without attention), and economy of fuel. 


12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd, 


(Heating Engineers), 


Vauxhall Bridge Rd., Westminster, $.W. 1. 
—————— 





8, Bouverie Street, London, E.0, 4 


Plough Court; Fetter Lane, London, E.0.4. December 30, 1922. 


(Telephone: City 9852), and Printed by THe CHANCERY LANE PRINTING Works, Lrp., 


December 30, “1922, 


NO “ILL” FEELING 


If you feel ill or out of sorts 
take a dose of Beecham’s Pills. 


This estimable . medicine 
is excellent for dealing with 
HEADACHES, NAUSEA, WANT 
OF TONE,  BILIOUSNESS, 
-GIDDINESS, WEAKNESS and 
many other minor ailments. 


, 


It deals with them effect-- 
ively and promptly by removing 
the cause of the trouble. It puts 
the stomach right, stimulates 
the liver, regulates the action 
of the eliminatory organs and 
thus banishes “ill” feelings 
and promotes the exhilarating 
sensations of abundant health. 


Get a box of Beecham’s 
Pills to-day, and after taking 
a few doses your “ill ” feelings 


SS 


In boxes, labelled 1s-3d ‘and 3s-0d. 
ORORONOHOHOROCHOHOHOHOHOHE 


y \ p 
f jf i ew » 
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F you are a new reader of : 
GARDENING| 
ILLUSTRATED 
and are interested in its 
pages, please fill up the} 
accompanying form and 
hand it to your nearest 
Newsagent or Bookstall : 





Please deliver 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
(Two Pence Weekly) “ *. 


Till Further Notice 


Should you prefer to receive copies by 
post it will be necessary to send the form 
to the Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 4, with 
remittance for 10/10 to cover twelve 
months’ copies. : 
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